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COOPERATIVE  MARKETNG 

Methods  by  Which  Farmers  Sell  and  Distribute  Products  Economically 


HE  one  big  idea  which  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  practically  all 
farmers'  marketing  associations 
has  been  that  of  securing  more 
fair  and  efficient  and  economical  distri- 
bution than  was  afforded  under  the  old 
system  of  buying  by  speculators.  If 
there  has  been  any  one  man  or  group  of 
men  that  the  co-operative  idea  has  been 
directed  against  it  has  been  the  specu- 
lator. Consequently,  when  we  inquire, 
as  at  present,  into  the  methods  being 
followed  by  co-operative  associations  in 
distributing  and  selling,  we  are  getting 
right  at  the  heart  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting. And  by  comparing  these  new 
methods  with  the  old  system  still  in 
vogue  in  many  sections  and  for  many 
agricultural  products,  we  can  begin  to 
understand  the  "why"  of  co-operative 
marketing  successes. 

The  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  is  the  usual  difference — the  differ- 
ence between  a  system  which,  like 
Topsy,  "jest  growed,"  and  a  system 
plotted,  mapped,  laid  out  in  advance,  by 
a  business  genius.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  Brooklyn  bridge  built  by  in- 
tuition and  one  built  by  science. 

TYPICAL  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  not  very 
complex  organization,  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cranberry  Exchange,  a  federation  of 
three  state  organizations  of  cranberry 
growers  and  having  in  all  about  one 
thousand  farmer  members.  The  purpose 
of  this  federation  was  stated  in  its  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  to  be  that  of 
"securing  higher  standards  of  grade  and 
pack  and  direct  shipments  from  the 
grower  to  the  jobber;  also,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising,  selling,  and  distrib- 
uting, at  actual  expense,  Cape  Cod,  New 
Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  cranberries."' 

'  Direct  shipments  from  the  grower  to 
the  jobber,"  was  the  primary  aim.  Here 
were  a  thousand  growers  who  only  a  few 
years  before  they  federated  were  blindly 
selling  their  cranberries  to  buyers  who 
would  come  out  to  their  farms  in  the 
buying  season  or  consigning  them  to 
commission  men  whom  they  did  not 
know  personally.  There  were  abuses  on 
both  sides,  under  that  old  arrangement. 
The  growers  did  not  put  up  a  standard, 
absolutely  quality  pack  in  every  in- 
stance. The  speculator  or  commission 
man,  with  superior  knowledge  of  market 
conditions,  would  take  a  bigger  profit 
than  was  strictly  fair  for  his  services, 
and  leave  the  farmer  a  very  meager 
profit.  Or  sometimes,  through  poor 
management  by  these  market  function- 
aries, not  only  would  the  farmers'  profit 
be  next  to  zero,  but  the  speculator  or 
commission  man  would  also  lose  money, 
thus  bringing  discouragement  on  the  en- 
tire industry. 

Under  that  regime  the  farmer  was 
pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  specu- 
lator. He  might  have  his  opinion,  from 
the  farm  papers,  as  to  what  a  fair  price 
might  be,  in  view  of  the  total  supply 
and  demand,  but  if  he  didn't  meet  the 
speculator's  terms  the  next  grower  might. 
He  was  working  in  the  dark. 

And  it  was  very  plain  to  him  that  his 
crop  was  being  made  to  support  so  large 
a  group  of  middlemen  that  it  naturally 
couldn't  be  expected  to  pay  the  farmer  a 
very  good  profit. 

How  many  speculators  did  it  take  to 
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call  on  these  thousand  growers,  in  the 
buying  season?  That  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  But  today  they  are  not 
called  on  by  any  speculators.  They  have 
two  general  sales  offices,  one  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Chicago,  and  these  two 
offices  sell  their  entire  crop  direct  to 
jobbers  throughout  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern territories.  Most  sales  are  made  in 
carload  lots  to  large  jobbers.  Shipments 
are  direct  from  the  growers'  packing 
house  to  the  purchasing  jobber,  his  order 
having  been  secured  by  one  of  the  two 
sales  offices  either  by  mail  or  through 
personal  call  of  a  sales  representative. 

When  it  is  stated  that  these  two 
offices  in  this  way  manage  tthe  distribu- 
tion of  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  cran- 
berry crop  of  the  United  States,  the  sig- 
nificance of  co-operative  distribution  will 
be  grasped. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  of  this  or- 
ganization that  it  is  among  the  younger 
but  highly  efficient  farmers'  marketing 
associations  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing had  its  beginning  in  about  1907. 

SAME  METHOD  USED  BY  ALL 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one 
method  for  large  scale  selling  of  perish- 
able products  by  farmers'  associations. 
It  was  in  use  by  private  manufacturing 
concerns  long  before  there  were  any  big 
marketing  associations,  and  when  these 
made  their  appearance  they  adopted  the 
time-tried  methods  of  scientific  distri- 
bution. Sunkist  oranges  are  distributed 
by  much  the  same  kind  of  sales  organ- 
ization which  distributes  Meadow  Gold 
butter — and,  for  that  matter,  there  is 
little  essential  difference  between  these 
organizations  and  that  which  distributes 
a  well  known  harvesting  machine  or 
breakfast  food.  The  differences  are  in 
the  details. 

The  primary  necessity  is  that  the  asso- 
ciation have  personal  representatives  in 
each  big  central  market  to  which  it  sells 
or  wants  to  sell.  The  Cranberry  Ex- 
change has  only  two  such  offices  at  pres- 
ent, but  as  it  develops  its  crop  and  its 
market  it  may  appoint  brokers  to  rep- 


resent it  in  many  other  points,  devoting 
only  part  of  their  time  to  its  interests, 
and  as  these  interests  develop  in  various 
centers  it  may  put  these  brokers,  or  sub- 
stitutes, on  a  salary  and  open  additional 
sales  offices  exclusively  its  own. 

That,  substantially,  has  been  the 
method  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  which  today  maintains  the 
largest  and  most  costly  selling  organ- 
ization operated  by  any  farmers'  organ- 
ization. At  the  start  it  had  salaried  rep- 
resentatives only  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. Today  it  is  represented  in  every 
carload  market  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  big  central  markets  of  a  few  for- 
eign countries,  having  altogether  seventy- 
seven  distributing  and  sales  offices.  In 
the  United  States  these  are  grouped  into 
six  sales  divisions,  a  division  sales  man- 
ager being  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each 
division.  These  many  offices  are  in  touch 
with  every  carload  buyer  of  citrus  fruits 
in  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  about  2,500 
fruit  jobbers. 

The  office  staff  at  Chicago,  which  is 
headquarters  for  the  central  sales  divi- 
sion, consists  of  the  division  manager,  as- 
sistant district  manager,  three  inspectors, 
and  four  office  employes. 

Though  this  represents  the  largest  and 
most  costly  organization  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  of  operation  one  of  the  most 
economical  sales  organizations  in  the 
world,  its  entire  maintenance  cost  to- 
gether with  all  other  costs  in  connection 
with  the  citrus  fruit  organization  being 
only  about  3  per  cent  of  gross  sales. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  is  fol- 
lowing exactly  the  same  method,  but  is 
not  by  any  means*  so  large.  The  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association 
maintains  one  or  two  salaried  agents,  but 
does  most  of  its  business  through  care- 
fully selected  brokers  in  large  markets, 
paying  only  1J  per  cent  commission  to 
them.  Smaller  organizations  avid  indi- 
vidual growers  outside  of  the  association 
pay  1\  to  3  per  cent  commission  to 
brokers. 


MEETING  OF  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  ON  FARM  OF 
T.  W.  EWING.  A  FORM  OF  CO-OPERATION  THAT  SHOULD  BE  WIDELY  EXTENDED 


There  is  no  mystery  about  these  sell- 
ing organizations.  They  are  like  all 
other  selling  organizations,  and  on  short 
notice  they  could  stop  selling  one  thing 
and  begin  to  sell  another.  Indeed,  the 
Sunkist  organization  has  for  several 
years  been  also  acting  as  market  repre- 
sentative for  a  deciduous  fruit  organiza- 
tion in  California,  and  during  the  com- 
ing season  it  has  contracted  to  market 
the  output  of  the  California  Vegetable 
Union,  having  an  unusually  light  crop  of 
citrus  fruits  to  handle. 

The  "Skookum.  Apples"  which  the  na- 
tion is  gradually  coming  to  be  familiar 
with  through  advertising,  are  not  mar-* 
keted  through  their  own  sales  organiza- 
tion but  through  a  firmly  established 
national  selling  agency  known  as  the 
North  American  Fruit  Exchange  and 
General  Sales  Agency,  with  which  the 
Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  (owner  of 
the  Skookum  brand)  has  affiliated. 

In  their  early  stages  these  sales  organ- 
izations sometimes  have  to  do  very  ag- 
gressive sales  work  in  order  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  big  markets.  But  with 
time  they  become  very  firmly  established. 
"Drumming  up  trade"  becomes  less  and 
less  necessary  as  reputation  for  square 
dealing,  quality  goods,  and  prompt  de- 
liveries becomes  established.  Customers 
once  treated  right  come  back  again  and 
bring  others  with  th^tn.  When  the  sales 
organization  is,  in  addition,  backed  with 
a  strong  advertising  campaign  to  the 
consumer,  the  merchandizing  plan  be- 
comes rounded  out  to  the  last  detail  and 
failure  appears  to  be  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. 


Boys  and  Girls  at  State  Meet 

A  special  program  of  interest  to  boys 
and  girls  has  been  arranged  for  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  January  21  to  26. 

The  state  winners  in  agricultural  clubs 
will  be.  announced  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  *More  than  $700  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  club  boys  and  girls.  The 
prizes  have  been  made  possible  by  the, 
bankers  and  the  millers  of  the  state. 

County  delegates  representing  club 
work  will  be  sent  by  several  counties. 
Jewell  County  has  led  in  the  number  of 
representatives  at  the  meeting  for  three 
consecutive  years.  Leavenworth  County 
is  planning  to  send  a  larger  number  of 
delegates  to  the  coming  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program, 
special  entertainment  features  will  be 
provided,  announces  Otis  E.  Hall,  state 
club  leader.  Games  will  be  played  each 
day  in  the  physical  training  department 
of  the  college. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
program  of  the  club  department  will  be 
the  mother-daughter  canning  clubs'  ex- 
hibit. Each  club  competing  for  state 
honors  will  have  100  jars  of  canned  prod- 
ucts on  display.  An  unusually  large 
bread  exhibit  is  expected  as  many  bread 
club  members  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  competing  for  state  honors  in 
bread  making.  More  than  13,000  Kan- 
sas boys  and  girls  have  been  enrolled  in 
clubs  this  year. 


Wheatless  and  meatless  dayB  here  at 
home  mean  defeatless  days  for  our  boya 
abroad. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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The  Farmer's  Friend 

Formaldehyde  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  "The  Farmer's  Friend" 
because  it  serves  the  scientific 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 

FORMALDEHYDE 

TSTie  Former's  Friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black. leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  York 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  bnrl-~  ind 
broom  nor  in- 
ferred 
_....y  cows  and  beef 
^cae  your  profits. 
You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 

E.  T.  Cartridge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Jordan  Valley 

|  In  Southeastern  Oregon  is  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  In- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  ara 
buying  there,  beoause  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  Invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  increase  In  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
low:    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  Information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  exoellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  In  the  Union  Pacific 
Country. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Ail. 
Union  Pecilic  System 
Boom  1354,  V.  P.  Bldj.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
.  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  OI 
any  running; 
rear.  Send  for 
t today. 

Elsctrlc  Wheal  Co. 

34  Elm£t.,Quinoy,lll. 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.    It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send 
Postal  for  Free  Book. 
Tolls  what  to  invent   and   how  to  obtain   a  patent 
through  Our  Credit  System.     Send  sketch   for  Free 
Opinion  of  Patentability.     TALBEBT  &  TALBERT, 
17  Talbert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


E  FEEL  that  too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity 
for  ordering  all  farm  implement 
repairs  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Efficient  farm  machinery  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  vital  factor  in  next  year's 
crop  production.  There  is  little  hope 
that  conditions  of  transportation  and 
steel  supplies  will  be  much  better  next 
spring.  In  fact  as  the  war  preparations 
go  on  even  greater  demands  will  be 
placed  upon  our  railroads  and  transpor- 
tation agencies. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
F.  A.  Wirt,  formerly  with  the  agricul- 
tural engineering  division  of  our  Agri- 
cultural College,  but  now  in  the  employ 
of  one  of  the  big  farm  implement  com- 
panies, in  which  he  points  out  the  serious 
situation  confronting  us  in  the  matter 
of  getting  repair  parts  for  farm  imple- 
ments. We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
congestion  which  has  occurred  in  years 
past  in  the  offices  of  the  express  com- 
panies and  the  post  office  in  Kansas  City 
and  other  implement  distributing  cen- 
ters. Frequently  repair  parts  would  be 
delayed  several  days  because  of  insuffi- 
cient post  office  and  express  facilities. 
This  would  mean  wasted  time  which 
should  be  employed  in  the  field.  Mail 
and  express  transportation  is  expected 
by  all  familiar  with  the  situation  to  be 
worse  as  time  goes  on.  There  are  re- 
duced numbers  of  trains,  fewer  cars,  and 
many  of  the  experienced  express  and 
post  office  employes  are  in  war  service, 
and  all  this  means  a  serious  slowing  up 
this  year  in  postal  and  express  service. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reasons  for 
speeding  up  the  getting  of  repair  parts, 
Mr.  Wirt  suggests  the  following  as  fur- 
ther incentives  to  the  adoption  of  a 
forehanded  program  in  preparation  for 
next  year's  work  in  the  fields: 

"First,  implements  can  be  repaired 
during  the  slack  season,  thus  making 
better  use  of  farm  labor. 

"Second,  it  means  no  tedious  delay  in 
waiting  for  parts  nor  time  spent  repair- 
ing machinery  when  weather  permits 
working  in  the  fields. 

"Third,  every  minute  of  good  weather 
in  the  spring  can  he  utilized;  there  is 
little  enough  time  at  best. 

"Fourth,  fewer  breakdowns  in  the  field 
will  occur  if  the  implements  are  repaired 
now  while  their  weaknesses  and  defi- 
ciencies are  fresh  in  mind. 

"Fifth,  Tate  ordering  of  repairs  occa- 
sionally means  that  the  jobber  has  to 
order  the  repair  parts  from  the  factory, 
the  result  being  a  loss  of  days  or  weeks 
of  time." 

These  are  sound  suggestions  and  if 
followed  will,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
alleviate  the  serious  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  the  farm  machinery  business. 


Starting  Cold  Motor 

The  easiest  way  to  overcome  starting 
difficulties  with  an  automobile  in  cold 
weather  is  to  apply  heat  to  the  intake 
manifold.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  E. 
V.  Collins,  instructor  in  steam  and  gas 
engines  at  the  Agricultural  College. 

Trouble  in  starting  a  car  in  cold 
weather  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  low  grade  of  gasoline  will 
not  vaporize  readily  at  low  temperatures. 

The  intake  pipe  leading  from  the  car- 
buretor is  usually  vertical  so  that  gaso- 
line will  not  pass  through  unless  it  is 
vaporized.  The  velocity  of  air  through 
the  carburetor  and  intake  pipe  will  hold 
the  atomized  gas  in  suspension  when  the 
motor  is  once  started. 


By  applying  heat  to  the  intake  mani- 
fold enough  liquid  will  be  vaporized  so 
that  the  motor  will  start  readily.  In 
this  case  the  entire  mixture  is  warmed 
rather  than  just  the  gasoline.  Better 
results  will  be  obtained  than  where  the 
motor  is  primed  with  heated  gasoline 
and  the  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cyl- 
inders cold. 

The  simplest  way  to  apply  heat  to  the 
manifold  is  to  pour  hot  water  over  it, 
care  being  taken  not  to  get  it  into  the 
carburetor.  Putting  hot  water  into  the 
cooling  system  warms  the  cylinder  walls 
but  does  not  help  to  get  the  mixture 
from  the  carburetor  to  the  cylinder  and 
should  not  be  necessary  if  the  intake  is 
warmed. 


Building  for  Tractor  Show 

The  tractor  show  to  he  held  in  Kansas 
City  February  11  to  16  inclusive  will  be 
housed  this  year  in  a  building  on  the 
tabernacle  order,  the  contract  for  its  con- 
struction having  already  been  let.  It 
will  occupy  the  east  plaza  of  the  Union 
Station,  where  the  previous  shows  have 
been  held.  This  building  will  be  steam 
heated  and  this  will  overcome  many  of 
the  discomforts  of  previous  shows  which 
have  been  housed  in  tents. 

The  building  will  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000  and  will  be  80x400  feet,  af- 
fording 32,000  square  feet  of  space.  It 
will  be  double-walled  with  building  pa- 
per between  the  walls.  The  flooring  will 
be  of  two-inch  planks  throughout. 

Requests  for  space  indicate  that  the 
1918  show  will  be  far  ahead  of  its  prede- 
cessors as  regards  the  number  of  exhib- 
its. Last  year  eighty-five  different 
companies  exhibited  and  thus  far  this 
year  there  have  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  150  applications. 


Save  Old  Bolts 

The  use  of  a  badly  worn  machine  re- 
sults in  inferior  work  and  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  cause  a  great  loss  of  time  due  to 
breakdowns  when  there  is  the  greatest 
need  for  the  work  to  advance  rapidly. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is :  Order 
repairs  early,  anticipate  the  breakdown 
and  order  a  repair  for  the  weak  part 
which  will  most  certainly  give  way  soon, 
or  buy  a  new  machine  to  replace  the 
old  one  which  is  really  unfit  for  further 
profitable  use. 

All  old  machinery  should  be  sold  as 
junk  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Before 
selling  as  junk,  however,  remove  all 
bolts  and  screws  of  various  sorts.  Very 
frequently  a  bolt  is  lost  on  a  machine  in 
the  field.  No  old  bolts  are  at  hand,  the 
village  hardware  store  is  several  miles 
distant,  the  machine  is  run  without  the 
bolt  and  a  breakdown  results.  With  an 
assortment  of  old  bolts  this  could  be 
prevented.  Almost  as  serious  is  the  use 
of  a  bolt  of  too  small  size.  If  all  "the 
bolts  from  several  farm  machines  have 
been  saved,  the  assortment  will  supply 
almost  any  ordinary  need.  In  the  re- 
placement of  a  bolt  the  diameter  should 
receive  first  consideration.  A  bolt  of  too 
small  diameter  breaks  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  needed.  It  never  does  its  real 
duty,  since  it  allows  too  much  play  of 
the  parts.  If  a  holt  is  . too  long  this  can 
be  remedied  by  bushing  up  with  washers 
or  old  nuts  of  a  larger  size  and  the 
strength  is  only  very  slightly  impaired. 

There  may  be  other  parts  of  the  old 
machine  worth  keeping  for  repair  pur- 
poses.— E.  R.  Gross,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 


NEW  TYPE  CREEPING  GRIP  TRACTOR,  PULLING  ROAD  GRADER 
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Hand 
Truck 
Outfit 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  ia 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  Id  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex« 
plosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.   Engine  Book  free. 

 CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

622  N.  2Ht  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Two 

Cylinder 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


CORN-BELT  Tell  Winter  Good-Byet 

FARMERS  Every  day  farm  owners  and 
m|>-  DIIVIUIl  renters  from  the  high-priced 
Affb  ESuTERU  farming  sections  of  the  North 
I  AI1ICI  flftlfl  and  tne  irrigated  districts  of 
LUUIdlfHIH  the  West  are  inspecting  the 
IllfiUI  AND  lands  we  are  offering  in  Beau- 
IlianLHnV  regard  and  Vernon  Parishes  of 
FARMS  Louisiana,  and  buying  farms. 

■  nnm«  These  men  know  land.  They 

know  what  they  can  do  in  a  country  of  long  season  growth 
and  pasturage,  mild  climate  and  a  country  naturally 
adapted  for  livestock,  grain  and  bay  crops,  in  the 

HI6NLAHBS  OF  L08ISIANA 

Productive,  gently  rolling;  well  drained  land ;  low  prices, 
very  easy  terms;  ample  rainfall,  good  markets.  Investi- 
gate. Send  for  the  new  FREE  book,  "Where  Soil  and 
Climato  Are  Never  Idle,"  then  see  the  land  for  yourself 
end  talk  with  other  Northern  farmers  already  there. 
Low  rate  excursions  from  nearly  all  northern  points. 

Long-Bell  Farm  Land  Corporation 
425  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WITTEKero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

Direct. from  Factory  —  SAVE  $15  TO  $200-  I 

Simple  in  I  construction,  strong  and  powerful,  few 
working  parts—easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  own.  Buy  practically  on  your  own  terms- 
Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.  90-Day  Trial-5  I 

Year  Guarantee.     Write  for  latest  prices. —ED.  H.  WITTE, 

VVITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Avo,          Kansas  City,  Mo.  . 
 1 600  Emplra  Bldg.  P.ruburati.  Pa. 


t|Qt°?  tweep  Feed  I  *QQ:°i> 
•10    Oristfer.      |  $£037»l  wind 

We  manufacture  all  sieee  end . 

styles.    It  will . 
p«7  yor  to  In- 1 
veetlgete.  Write 
for  catalog  and  J 
price  list.  I 

GUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.8eventh  St,  Topeka.,  Kumi 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  tor  it  out  or 
»cur  commiesioDsonealea.  My  omenta  axe  making  money.  Ship- 
_  meotaero  prompt. 

nvc-PlW^34.7  N.  P.y  f  18x8%  tireS  Bush  Care  puar- 
oateed  or  money 
tack.  1918  models 
.ready. 

'  Write  at  once  for 
my  48-Dsjze  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
H.  Boat*-  i'ree, 
Qeico  Ignition— Elect.  St«.  &  Ltc         Dent:  | .  p 

mesa  noioB  cosrAjrr.  But  icm&u*  ^^rfc  nbaf*. 


W  Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witfil 

(j»t/f?7 /*/  > /// O  Farm  Ditcher 
^"^V/ tli^^  and  Grader 
Worts  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  j 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  J 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable.  I 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Pitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  | 
Box  262  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Pounder  Harrows  Do 


[Outwork  and  outwear  SteeL 
Ask  150.000  users.  Dealers 
I  sell  or  U  get  price  catalog. 
Fifteen  sizes.  All  warranted. 
We  pay  freight.  Tou  hiteh  on. 
Write  G.  H.  Pounder.  Sta.  35.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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KANSAS  HOG  STATISTICS 

As  a  war  measure  Kansas  has  been 
asked  to  increase  its  pork  production  the 
coming  season  by  25  per  cent.  This 
means  feeding  out  the  present  supply  of 
stock  hogs  to  good  weights  and  the 
breeding  of  more  sows  for  the  coming 
crop  of  pigs.  The  breeding  season  for 
spring  litters  is  practically  past,  but  the 
mere  breeding  of  sows  does  not  mean 
more  pigs  at  weaning  time  unless  intelli- 
gent measures  have  been  followed  in 
handling  them  during  the  gestation 
period,  at  farrowing  time,  and  while  the 
pigs  are  being  suckled.  There  are  many 
losses  which  occur  during  this  period  that 
tend  to  reduce  the  volume  of  pork  pro- 
duction. The  saving  of  one  pig  extra 
per  litter  as  a  result  of  more  painstaking 
care  is  just  as  feasible  a  means  of  in- 
creasing pork  production  as  breeding 
more  sows  and  a  surer  way  to  ineijeaae 
the  profit  to  the  producer. 

In  connection  with  the  hog  situation  in 
Kansas,  some  information  reported  by 
the  correspondents  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  of  interest.  Ac- 
cording to  these  estimates,  the  number 
of  swine  on  hand  December  1,  1917, 
shows  a  decrease  of  17.3  per  cent  since 
March  1  of  the  same  year.  The  total 
number  on  hand  December  1  was  1,121,- 
621.  Only  six  counties  report  increases. 
Four  of  these  are  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state.  As  is  the 
case  with  cattle,  the  greatest  reductions 
in  numbers  appear  in  the  counties  where 
dry  weather  cut  crops  short.  Two  coun- 
ties, Phillips  and  Graham,  show  less  than 
half  as  many  hogs  on  hand  now  as  they 
had  March  1. 

As  to  the  highly  important  matter  of 
brood  sows  on  the  farms,  reporters  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  suggest  that  there 
are  fewer  now  than  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  based  on  the  average  for  the 
past  three  years.  High  prices  for  hogs, 
curtailed  crops,  all  combined,  induced 
many  farmers  to  sell,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  breeding  herds  have  been  reduced 
to  low  levels  if  not  wholly  dispersed. 

Not  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
has  the  state's  hog  supply  been  so  low 
as  now.  While  the  causes  stated  have 
been  contributing  factors  in  diminishing 
the  state's  hog  population,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  industry  has  been  grad- 
ually declining  for  several  years,  begin- 
ning its  slump  at  a  period  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  falling 
off  in  hog  production,  while  attributed 
in  some  extent  to  unsatisfactory  mar- 
keting conditions  and  the  ravages  of 
cholera,  is  doubtless  due  principally  to 
the  comparatively  poor  corn  crops  of  re- 
cent years,  for  corn  is  the  mainstay  of 
pork-making. 

The  state's  average  annual  corn  pro- 
duction in  the  past  decade  has  been  low. 
In  six  of  the  ten  years  the  crop  was  de- 
cidedly short,  and  in  two  of  the  six  prac- 
tically a  total  failure.  In  1915,  when 
the  acre  yield  was  extra  high,  the  total 
area  planted  was  the  smallest  in  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  average  annual 
production  of  corn  in  Kansas  in  the  past 
ten  years,  1908  to  1917,  both  inclusive, 
was  112,000,000  bushels;  in  the  ten 
years  preceding,  155,000,000  bushels.  The 
average  annual  hog  population  of  Kan- 
sas in  the  past  ten  years,  1908  to  1917, 
both  inclusive,  was  1,839,000;  in  the 
ten  years  preceding,  2,174,000.  This  rec- 
ord suggests  the  influence  of  corn  on  the 
hog  industry. 

ft  ft  ft 

GOOD  KAFIR  SEED  SCARCE 

Unless  a  good  many  kafir  growers  in 
the  southern  and  southeastern  sections 
of  Kansas  save  a  liberal  supply  of  seed, 
we  are  liable  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  supplying  seed  to  the  cen- 
tral and  more  northern  sections  where 
almost  none  of  the  kafir  matured  suffi- 
ciently for  seed.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  appears  a  report  of  germina- 
tion tests  that  have  been  made  at  the 
Hays  Experiment  Station.  These  tests 
show  the  extremely  poor  quality  of  the 
seed  produced  in  that  region  the  past 


season.  Much  of  the  kafir-growing  area 
will  have  to  depend  largely  on  outside 
supply  for  next  year's  planting. 

There  is  plenty  of  kafir  suitable  for 
seed  in  certain  sections  of  the  state,  but 
the  habit  has  been  to  feed  the  crop, 
sometimes  not  even  saving  enough  seed 
for  home  use.  Threshed  kafir  taken 
from  a  seed  bin  is  not  seed.  There  is  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  results  ob- 
tained from  using  real  seed  selected  in 
the  head  and  properly  stored  and  scoop- 
ing some  grain  out  of  the  bin  when 
planting  time  comes.  The  kafir  growers 
in  sections  where  the  grain  matured 
could  help  out  the  less  fortunate  portions 
of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  seed  if 
they  would  pick  out  the  ripest  heads 
from  the  shocks  of  kafir  before  feed- 
ing it. 

Kafir  is  one  of  our  valuable  crops  and 
it  seems  too  bad  that  on  account  of  an 
unusual  season  farmers  in  the  section 
where  the  seed  failed  to  mature  must 
lose  out  because  unable  to  get  good 
germinable  seed.  The  amount  of  kafir 
planted  the  coming  season  in  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  state  will  depend 
upon  the  response  made  to  this  plea  for 
seed  saving  by  the  farmers  in  sections 
where  kafir  matured.  Do  your  fellow 
farmer  a  good  turn  and  help  out  in  the 
program  of  increased  grain  production 
by  saving  from  your  shocked  kafir  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  heads  ripe  enough 
to  make  good  seed. 

BEE  KEEPERS'  MEETING 

Bees  harvest  a  product  that  can  be 
gathered  in  no  other  way.  The  sugar 
shortage  increases  the  need  for  conserv- 
ing this  product  which  can  be  used 
largely  as  a  sugar  substitute.  For  these 
reasons  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kansas  State  Bee  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rooms,  Topeka,  January  7  and  8, 
should  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Every  colony  of  bees  in  the  state  should 
produce  fifty  pounds  of  honey  the  com- 
ing season,  according  to  an  experienced 
bee  keeper.  Many  are  keeping  bees,  but 
getting  little  or  no  honey  because  of 
ignorance  of  correct  bee-keeping  meth- 
ods. The  meeting  of  next  week  will  be 
a  school  of  instruction  to  the  beginner 
or  the  bee-keeper  who  feels  the  need  of 
more  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Some  of 
the  best  bee  men  of  the  Middle  West 
are  on  the  program.  E.  W.  Atkins,  spe- 
cial field  agent  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology, .  will  speak  on 
"Spring  Management  of  Bees." 

FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 

The  seriousness  of  the  farm  labor  sit- 
uation is  a  self-evident  fact.  In  aver- 
age seasons  and  under  normal  conditions 
fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  outside 
laborers  are  required  to  harvest  the 
wheat  crop  of  Kansas.  The  National 
Army  has  taken  many  of  our  active 
farmers  and  farm  workers,  and  the  float- 
ing labor  population  has  been  drawn 
into  war  industries  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  normal  source  of  labor  supply 
is  practically  closed.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  men  on  the  farms  are  worried 
over  the  problem  of  harvesting  the  1918 
wheat  crop  and  the  planting  and  culti- 
vating of  spring  crops. 

While  all  these  things  are  apparent  to 
the  intelligent  observer  of  agricultural 
conditions,  our  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  obtained  state -wide 
figures  on  the  farm  labor  situation 
through  inquiries  addressed  to  its  nu- 
merous correspondents.  The  replies 
verify  the  fact  commonly  observed  that 
the  state  as  a  whole  is  short  of  farm 
labor,  and  much  of  that  available  is  so 
high  priced  and  so  poorly  trained  in  farm 
work  as  to  be  unprofitable.  "How  can 
production  be  maintained,  let  alone  in- 
creased, with  the  help  available?"  is  the 
question  on  the  lips  of  farmers  every- 
where. 

Railroads  are  reported  to  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  constant  stream  of 
inexperienced  men   being   pressed  into 


transportation  service.  Farming  calls  for 
skilled  labor  and  at  present  even  inex- 
perienced help  is  not  available.  The 
farms,  like  the  railroads,  are  under  a 
most  serious  handicap,  and  unless  some 
way  is  found  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  farm  pro- 
duction can  be  fully  maintained. 

The  Government  has  a  plan  to  meet 
the  situation.  On  page  four  of  this  issue 
we  print  an  article  giving  some  of  the 
views  of  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  farm  labor  problem. 
The  Government  has  not  as  yet  outlined 
its  plan,  but  it  will  be  presented  next 
week  to  the  farmers  of  Kansas  at  the 
annual  convention  held  in  Topeka  under 
the  management  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  We  would  urge  a  large  at- 
tendance of  farmers  and  stockmen  at 
this  meeting.  A  practical  solution  of 
our  farm  labor  problem  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. First  hand  information  is 
needed  and  will  be  a  great  aid  to  the 
Government  in  perfecting  any  plan  that 
may  be  proposed.  Presence  at  this  meet- 
ing in  order  to  give  all  the  help  possible 
in  solving  this  critical  problem  is  a  duty 
we  owe  not  only  to  the  Government  but 
to  ourselves  and  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

In  ft  Si 

WAR  TALKS  AT  FARM  MEETING 

The  big  farm  convention  to  be  held  in 
Topeka  next  week  will  not  be  devoted 
entirely  to  shop  talk,  for  on  the  evening 
programs  there  will  be  addresses  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  mostly  relat- 
ing to  some  aspect  of  the  great  war. 
Two  of  the  most  patriotic  war  workers 
and  most  eloquent  orators  in  the  country 
will  address  the  convention,  Henry  J. 
Allen  on  Wednesday  night,  January  9, 
and  Dr.  E.  J.  Kulp  on  Thursday  night. 
Mr.  Allen  has  only  recently  returned 
from  the  battle  front  in  Europe  and  he 
has  a  thrilling  message.  He  is  giving 
his  entire  time  to  government  war  work, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Red  Cross.  In  the  interests  of  the  latter 
he  will  shortly  return  to  France. 

Doctor  Kulp  is  a  fiery  Methodist  min- 
ister, of  the  fighting  type,  who  makes 
a  remarkably  stirring  address,  well 
worth  traveling  miles  to  hear. 

Governor  Capper  will  also  appear  on 
the  evening  of  January  9. 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  one  of  the  country's  most 
noted  war  lecturers,  will  make  an  ad- 
dress, illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on 
"The  Sinews  of  War." 

Mrs.  Tom  Tompson,  of  Howard,  fam- 
ous for  her  widely-read  and  sparkling 
"paragraffs"  in  the  Howard  Courant,  is 
the  women's  representative  on  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  and  her  address  is  looked 
forward  to  as  a  feature  of  the  whole 
convention.  Her  subject  is  "The  Side- 
Line — a  Mitigator,"  which  is  suggestive 
of  her  characteristic  originality. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Wilcox  and  C.  J.  Brand  will 
represent  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  latter  discussing  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  act. 
Doctor  Wilcox  will  present  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  for  handling  the  farm  labor 
situation.  A  dairyman  of  national  rep- 
utation and  a  beef  man  of  international 
fame  are  also  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  program. 

ft  ft  ft 

WOMEN  FARMERS  TO  ORGANIZE 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
women  farmers  and  farm  women.  In 
Kansas,  as  in  every  other  agricultural 
state,  there  are  a  few  women  who  from 
choice  or  for  other  good  reasons  have 
taken  up  the  farming  business  as  a  call- 
ing or  occupation.  These  women  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  feasible  for  a 
woman  to  successfully  manage  a  farm 
business.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  call 
of  the  nation  takes  more  men  into  mil- 
itary service,  the  number  of  women 
farmers  will  increase. 

A  movement  will  be  inaugurated  next 
week  to  organize  the  women  farmers  of 
Kansas.  A  conference  is  called  for  Sat- 
urday forenoon,  January  12,  in  the 
Chamber   of   Commerce  rooms,  Topeka. 


This  meeting  immediately  follows  the 
annual  session  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board,  extends  a  most  hearty 
invitation  to  the  women  farmers  and 
farm  women  generally  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  including  the  ban- 
quet Friday  evening,  January  11. 

Saturday  afternoon  there  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  representative  women  who 
have  had  actual  experience  in  raising 
grain  and  live  stock  and  handling  chick- 
ens and  milking  cows.  The  objects  of 
the  proposed  organization  as  set  forth 
by  Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon,  one  of  the 
prominent  women  farmers  of  the  state, 
are : 

To  interchange  ideas  and  promote  co- 
operation among  women  engaged  in 
farming  or  having  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  farms. 

To  increase  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
existing  educational  institutions. 

To  help  bring  together  supply  and  de- 
mand, or  producer  and  consumer. 

To  help  solve  the  agricultural  problems 
before  the  nation. 

To  co-operate  with  organizations  en- 
listing women  for  farm  work. 

To  advise  women  who  wish  to  make  a 
profession  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. 

To  show  how  inexperienced  women 
may  become  farmers  and  suggesting  nec- 
essary education  and  apprenticeship. 

To  advise  as  to  buying  farms,  capital 
necessary,  selecting  the  farm,  testing  of 
soil,  water  supply,  markets  and  rental 
contracts. 

To  organize  a  permanent  association 
of  women  farmers  of  the  state. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  National  Farmers'  Association 
will  meet  in  its  third  annual  session  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  February  20,  21 
and  22.  This  is  a  broad  organization 
composed  of  farmers.  The  only  quali- 
fication necessary  for  membership  is 
that  the  applicants  be  farmers.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  annual  meeting  are  to  dis- 
cuss all  needs  of  a  general  nature  rel- 
ative to  farm  life  and  farm  conditions 
for  the  betterment  of  agriculture.  The 
delegates  to  this  meeting  fcre  chosen  £y 
the  various  subordinate  Granges  and 
other  farm  organizations.  The  govern- 
ors of  the  various  states  are  asked  to 
select  from  ten  to  fifteen  farmer  dele- 
gates. The  association  met  at  Kansas 
City  last  year.  Governor  Capper  desig- 
nated one  hundred  Kansas  men  as  dele- 
gates to  this  meeting. 

ft  ft  ft 

COUNTRY  OF  BEEF  EATERS 

Striking  figures  just  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  show  that 
people  in  the  United  States  consumed 
more  than  ten  pounds  more  beef  per 
capita  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917  thnn 
in  the  previous  year.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  beef  for  each  person  was 
65.04  pounds  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

This  condition  was  one  cause  for  the 
slaughter  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
total  cattle  in  the  country  last  year  in- 
stead of  a  little  over  one-fifth,  the  pro- 
portion previously  prevailing.  It  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage  of 
more  than  33,000,000  pounds  in  beef  ex- 
ports from  the  fiscal  year  1915-1910. 
These  facts  help  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  beef  consumption 
during  the  coming  year  in  order  to  better 
sustain  our  allies  and  troops  in  Europe. 

ft  ft  ft 

A  message  received  just  as  we  go  to 
press  brings  the  information  that  Dun- 
can Marshall,  minister  of  agriculture, 
Alberta,  Canada,  will  be  present  Thurs- 
day of  next  week  at  the  big  agricultural 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Topeka.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  one  of  the  great  live  stock 
authorities  of  the  country.  He  will 
speak  on  the  subject,  "Obligations  and 
Opportunities  of  America  in  Live  Stock 
Breeding."  Probably  no  man  on  this 
continent  is  more  competent  to  speak 
intelligently  on  this  subject  than  Mr. 
Marshall.  He  should  be  given  a  wide 
hearing. 
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FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM 


DBAFT  HORSES  PURCHASED  AS  WEANLINGS  AND  DEVELOPED  AT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  RECENTLY  GRADE  GELDINGS  WEIGHING 

1,700  POUNDS  HAVE  BEEN    SOLD  BY  THE  COLLEGE  FOR  $290  EACH,  AND  MARES  FOR  $300 


THE 

Systematic  Survey 
of  Situation  now 
bein&  made  by  Ag- 
ricultural Department. 


FARMING  has  been  handicapped  for 
some  time  by  a  shortage  of  effi- 
  eient  labor,  but  since  we  entered 

the  war  the  situation  has  become 
more  acute  than  ever.  Because  of  the 
relation  farm  production  bears  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
farmer's  problem  becomes  a  national 
problem  in  a  peculiar  sense. 

Secretary  D.  F.  Houston  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  gave  some 
attention  to  the  subject  of  farm  labor  in 
his  annual  address  and  has  written  what 
follows  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the 
question : 

"The  farm  labor  problem  has  presented 
and  continues  to  present  many  difficul- 
ties. It  is  sufficiently  diffiicult  without 
the  added  complications  which  arise 
from  the  unrest  and  apprehension  cre- 
ated by  the  utterances  and  writings  of 
misinformed  and,  in  some  instances,  of 
mischievous  persons.  Not  a  few  state- 
ments are  being  made  which  not  only 
are  not  conducive  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  re- 
sponsible for  additional  unrest  and  mis- 
direction of  effort. 

"This  is  one  of  two  or  three  subjects 
to  which  the  Department  has  given  more 
thought  than  to  any  others,  not  only 
since  this  country  entered  the  war  but 
for  many  months  prior  to  that  time. 
There  has  been  before  the  farmers  the 
question  of  retaining  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  year-round  skilled  laborers  and 
also  of  meeting  the  urgent  needs  at  the 
planting  and  harvesting  periods.  In  very 
many  sections  of  the  Union  difficulties  in 
both  directions  have  been  experienced. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  com- 
munities where  there  has  been  great  in- 
dustrial activity  incident  to  preparations 
for  the  army  and  navy.  Farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities  where  there  has 
been  redirection  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  also  where  the  cantonments  and 
other  special  enterprises  have  been  under 
way,  have  been  greatly  embarrassed. 
Obviously,  a  nation  cannot  engage  in  a 
struggle  such  as  the  one  which  this  eoun- 
trv  iq  roakinjr  >?>  defense  of  its  rights 
he  world  without 
...  kinds,  especially 

iconvenience,  and 
without  calling  for  sacrifices  from  every 
class  of  society.  Mere  complaint  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  Constructive 
thought  and  action  alone  will  help. 

"In  some  respects  the  situation  may 
not  be  quite  so  acute  another  year.  Nat- 
urally, the  disturbances  are  much  more 
violent  immediately  after  a  great  shock 
has  been  given  the  industrial  system. 
This  nation  has  been  organized  on  a 
peace  basis.  When  it  entered  the  war 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  create  vast 
additional  facilities  and  machinery,  but 
also  to  provide  on  an  enormous  scale  for 
the  operation  of  the  new  establishments 
and  of  those  previously  existing.  Many 
shipyards  had  to  be  expanded  and 
others  had  to  be  created.  Large  canton- 
ments had  to  be  built,  and  built  quickly. 
In  every  direction  there  were  urgent  de- 
mands for  great  expansions.  Further- 
more, it  was  necessary  to  have  an  army, 
and  this  necessarily  caused  additional 
labor  drains  and  dislocations.  In  the 
haste  of  the  first  draft  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  work  out  a  satisfactory  classifi- 
cation of  labor  with  reference  to  the 
national  needs. 

"However,  it  is  Avell  to  recognize  that 
the  situation  will  continue  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
will  require  the  best  thought  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
co-operation  of  all  agencies.  To  this 
end,  all  plans  which  give  any  promise  of 
real  results  must  be  carefully  examined 
and  put  into  effect  so  far  as  they  are 
feasible. 

"That  the  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  fully  appreciate 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  action  taken  to  attempt  to 
furnish  relief.  Even  under  the  pressure 
of  the  first  draft,  the  War  Department 
held  definitely  in  mind  the  thought  of 
lightening  the  burden  so  far  as  possible 


by  not  calling  to  the  colors  those  essen- 
tial for  leadership  and  direction.  With 
the  fuller  time  at  its  disposal,  that  de- 
partment, which  has  recognized  from  the 
beginning  the  necessity  of  not  unduly 
disturbing  any  essential  industry,  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  classification  of 
the  men  subject  to  the  draft  which  con- 
templates the  placing  of  skilled  farm 
labor  engaged  in  necessary  agricultural 
enterprises  in  Class  2,  assistant  or  asso- 
ciate managers  of  necessary  agricultural 
enterprises  in  Class  3,  and  heads  of  nec- 
essary agricultural  enterprises  in  Class 
4.  The  operation  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment should  remove  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties previously  encountered,  and,  in 
reasonable  measure,  meet  the  demands 
of  the  situation. 

"Several  months  before  we  entered  the 
war,  the  Government  was  giving  the 
farm  labor  situation  definite  attention. 
In  former  years  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  co-operation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  sought  to  render,  and 
did  render,  assistance  to  farmers  in  a 
number  of  states  in  securing  seasonal 
labor.  In  conjunction  with  state  agen- 
cies, these  departments  have  effected  the 
transfer  of  considerable  numbers  of 
laborers  from  communities  where  the 
load  had  passed  to  others  where  the  need 
was  urgent.  This  was  done  especially 
in  the  years  of  large  production  and,  in 
some  cases,  from  20,000  to  40,000  labor- 
ers were  transferred  to  particular  states. 

"After  .the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  the  thought  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  was  very  defi- 
nitely directed  to  the  problem  of  farm 
labor.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  held  in  St.  Louis 
on  April  9  and  10  with  the  agricultural 
representatives  of  the  various  states.  It 
was  also  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the 
Senate  of  April  18,  1917. 

"One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  to  select 
and  station  in  each  state,  in  touch  with 
the  state  agencies,  the  best  available  man 
the  department  could  secure  ( 1 )  to  make 
surveys  of  farm  and  labor  conditions; 
(2)  to  bring  about  fuller  co-operation  in 
the  utilization  of  labor  among  farmers 
in  the  same  community;  (3)  to  assist  in 
shifting  labor  from  one  community  or 
one  state  to  another;  and  (4)  to  bring 
into  service  kinds  of  labor  not  heretofore 
fully  or  regularly  employed  in  farming 
operations,  such  as  boys  of  high  school 
age  who  knew  something  about  farming, 
and  to  do  many  other  things.  After  the 
Food  Production  Bill  was  passed  on 
August  10,  an  allotment  of  nearly  $100,- 
000  was  made  to  extend  and  develop  the 
work  of  the  department  in  this  direction. 
Only  recently  the  department  held  a  con- 
ference in  St.  Louis  of  its  farm  labor 
representatives  and  of  state  agencies  co- 
operating with  them  to  consider  the 
work  which  had  been  done  up  to  that 
time  and  to  formulate  more  efficient 
plans  for  the  future.  Some  hint  of  the 
activities  of  the  department  along  this 
line  is  given  in  my  annual  report  for 
1917. 

"Some  persons  seem  to  be  promoting 
the  suggestion  that  farmers  as  a  class 
should  be  exempted  from  military  serv- 
ice and  that  no  person  from  this  class 


should  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  criticism  has  resulted  because  it  has 
not  been  acted  upon.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  farmers  of  the  nation  even 
to  entertain  the  thought  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation do  all  the  fighting  in  this  struggle 
in  the  defense  of  our  rights  and  for 
world  freedom.  The  farmers  themselves 
as  a  whole  would  resent  the  intimation. 
If  farmers  were  exempted  as  a  class, 
obviously  others  would  feel  the  injustice 
of  such  action.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
responsible  body  of  opinion  would  sanc- 
tion the  proposal. 

"If  we  put  our  minds  to  the  task  and 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  construc- 
tive way,  there  are  many  things  which 
can  be  done  to  furnish  relief.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem.  The  most  promising  lines  of 
effort  seem  to  me  to  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  "First:  A  systematic  survey  of  the 
farm  labor  situation  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  possible  needs  of  farmers  and 
to  determine  ways  of  meeting  them. 
The  department,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  crop  season,  through  its  agents 
stationed  in  the  various  states  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  State  Councils  of  Defense, 
will  make  such  a  survey. 

"Second :  The  promotion  of  fuller  co- 
operation in  the  utilization  of  labor 
among  farmers  in  the  same  community. 

"Third:  The  further  development  of 
machinery  for  assisting  in  the  transfer 
of  labor  from  sections  where  the  seasonal 
pressure  has  passed  to  regions  where 
additional  help  is  urgently  needed. 

"Fourth :  Making  available  labor 
which  heretofore  has  not  been  fully  or 
regularly  utilized  in  farming  operations, 
including  boys  of  high  school  age  who 
have  had  experience  on  the  farm. 

"The  farm  labor  representatives  of  the 
department  will  continue  to  devote  all 
their  time  and  energies  to  these  tasks 
and  they  will  keep  in  close  touch  with 
appropriate  state  and  other  agencies. 

"Fifth:  The  releasing  of  men  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  replacing  them  with  women  and  by 
diverting  labor  from  relatively  nonessen- 
tial enterprises  are  matters  which  de- 
mand serious  consideration.  Conscrip- 
tion of  labor  for  industrial  purposes,  of 
course,  necessarily  would  present  many 
difficulties.  Powerful  influences  are  op- 
erating, however,  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lease of  labor  and  capital  from  less  es- 
sential enterprises  and  their  diversion 
into  more  urgent  undertakings.  These 
will  become  increasingly  compelling  as 
the  situation  develops.  They  will  be 
aided  by  the  growing  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  people  generally  of  curtail- 
ing expenditures  on  non-essentials  and 
of  redirecting  labor  and  capital  into  vital 
industries. 

"Sixth :  Steps  to  see  that  any  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  not  now  doing  a 
full  and  useful  day's  work  shall  be  fully 
and  regularly  employed.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  primarily  for  consideration 
by  state  and  municipal  authorities. 

"Seventh :  The  largest  possible  pro- 
duction and  fullest  use  of  farm  labor- 


saving  machinery.  The  department  has 
actively  interested  itself  in  securing 
priority  for  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  implements,  and 
also  in  securing  favorable  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  transportation  commit- 
tees to  provide  facilities  for  moving  the 
materials  to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
completed  products  from  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  distributors  and  also  to 
the  farmers.  Both  those  dealing  with 
priorities  of  materials  and  those  dealing 
with  priorities  of  transportation  have 
evinced  a  complete  willingness  to  assist. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
priorities  committee  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  gave  raw  materials  needed 
for  farm  implements  a  position  of  pre- 
ference over  all  articles  except  those 
urgently  required  for  military  and  naval 
purposes,  and  that  the  transportation 
committee  took  steps  to  secure  the 
prompt  movement  of  the  raw  materials 
and  of  the  manufactured  articles.  This 
matter  is  still  receiving  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  department  with  a  view 
to  see  what  further  action  can  be  taken 
to  make  certain  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply will  be  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

"If  there  are  any  other  fruitful  and 
practicable  lines  of  effort  which  will  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  they 
should,  of  course,  be  followed.  The  de- 
partment has  been  in  constant  touch  not 
only  with  representative  farmers  and 
farmers'  organizations  but  also  nas  had 
frequent  contact  with  the  state  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  and  the  experts  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.  It  receives  many 
hundreds  of  letters  daily  containing  all 
sorts  of  suggestions  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  As  has  been  indicated,  it 
has  special  machinery  throughout  the 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sug- 
gestions and  furnishing  assistance. 

"Many  plans  are  proposed  which  are 
utterly  impracticable,  but  any  construc- 
tive suggestion  always  has  received  and 
will  continue  to  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration.  The  whole  subject,  in- 
volving industry  as  well  as  agriculture, 
is  being  given  serious  attention  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  through  its 
various  agencies  which  are  actively  at 
work  along  many  lines  to  formulate  con- 
structive plans." 

We  trust  our  readers  will  consider 
carefully  this  presentation  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  by  Secretary  Houston  and 
if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer, 
address  them  to  him  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  Secretary  Houston  is  naturally  the 
champion  of  agriculture  on  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  as  such  should 
have  all  the  help  possible  rom  the  peo- 
ple most  vitally  concerned. 


Merry  Monarch,  hhc  pure-bred  Short- 
horn steer  exhibited  by  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, which  won  the  grand  championship 
of  the  International,  dressed  64.7  per 
cent,  according  to  the  figures  made  pub- 
lic by  Armour  &  Company.  The  steer 
weighed  1,610  pounds  and  the  dressed 
carcass  1,042  pounds.  Ed  P.  Hall's  year- 
ling Angus  cattle,  which  won  the  grand 
championship  in  the  car  lot  division, 
dressed  62.9  per  cent.  The  steers  aver- 
aged 1.090  pounds  and  the  dressed  car- 
cass 686  pounds. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  For  All — Overflow  From  Other  Departments 


SHEEP  SAVING  THE  WASTE  AND  CLEANING  UP  THE  FIELD.  SIX  OUT  OF  SEVEN  FARMS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HAVE  NO  SHEEP 


^HE   wool   from   twenty   sheep  is 
used  to  make  the  clothing  and 
other  equipment  for  one  soldier. 
Six  farms  out  of  every  seven  in 
the  United  States  have  no  sheep. 

Sheep  can  be  produced  profitably  on 
almost  every  farm. 

What  about  your  ..arm?  If  you  keep 
twenty  sheep  you  are  outfitting  a  sol- 
dier who  is  risking  his  life  for  your 
freedom.  If  you  have  a  flock  of  200 
sheep  you  will  clothe  ten  men  who  are 
fighting  in  France.  And  if  you  have  no 
sheep  you  are  failing  to  do  all  that  is 
in  your  power  to  help  win  the  war. 
Get  some  sheep. 

They  make  both  meat  and  wool — and 
both  are  badly  needed.  By  proper  man- 
agement they  can  be  produced  on  the 
average  farm  without  entailing  a  reduc- 
tion of  other  live  stock,  and  without  in- 
terfering with  any  other  agricultural 
plans. 

More  than  the  entire  wool  production 
of  the  United  States  will  be  used  for  our 
armies.  Where  will  we  get  the  wool  to 
make  clothes  for  the  civilians  ?  Every 
ship  is  needed  to  transport  men  and  sup- 
plies from  America  to  Europe.  Unless 
the  necessity  is  extreme  we  can't  spare 
ships  for  long  voyages  to  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  South  America  to  get 
wool.  Furthermore,  those  countries  have 
not  increased  their  production.  The 
problem  must  be  solved  by  the  produc- 
tion of  more  sheep  on  farms  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  must  produce  our 
wool  at  home  instead  of  hauling  it  from 
the  other  sf?le  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
that  if  the  six  farms  out  of  seven  that 
have  not  kept  sheep  will  begin  to  build 
up  flocks  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
farm — at  the  ratio  of  one  sheep  to  each 
three  acres.  We  can  do  it  if  you  will 
put  some  sheep  on  your  farm. 

You  will  be  helping  produce  clothing 
and  meat  for  our  soldiers  and  yourself. 
You  will  be  helping  win  the  war.  You 
will  be  making  more  money  from  your 
farm. 

Sheep,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  products,  are  produced  more  eco- 
nomically on  the  farm  than  any  other 
live  stock;  the  feed  and  labor  require- 
ments are  less.  They  fit  in  with  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  farming;  get  much 
of  their  subsistence  from  forage,  from 
grazing  weeds  and  grass  that  would  not 
support  other  stock.  They  eat  almost 
no  feed  that  has  a  value  as  human  food, 
and  need  less  grain  than  other  animals. 
They  add  materially  to  the  farm  reve- 
nue but  add  very  little,  relatively,  to  the 
farm  expense. 

Since  1914  wool  and  mutton  prices 
have  doubled  and  some  grades  of  wool 
have  trebled.  Those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  sheep  industry  believe 
that  attractive  prices  will  continue.  Dur- 
ing the  war  over-production  seems  im- 
possible. 

The  United  States  now  has  1,200,000 
fewer  sheep  than  in  1914.  Our  produc- 
tion of  wool  has  steadily  declined  since 
1910,  when  it  was  321,362,750  pounds,  to 
290,192,000  pounds  in  1914,  288,490,000 
pounds  in  1916  and  285,573,000  pounds 
in  1917.  But  while  our  production  de- 
creased our  manufacturing  consumption 
increased,  from  550,356,525  pounds  in 
1914  to  737,679,924  pounds  in  1916.  In 
1917  the  amount  manufactured  will  he 
even  larger,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it 
will  continue  to  increase  during  the  war. 

The  difference  between  the  amounts 
we  produced  and  manufactured  repre- 
sents our  wool  importations  from  other 
countries.  We  have  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  using  a  great  deal  more  wool 
than  we  produced — we'd  just  send  over 
to  Australia  or  South  Africa  or  perhaps 
somewhere  in  Asia  and  get  what  we 
needed.  But  the  ship  shortage  now  in- 
terferes with  that  uneconomic  arrange- 
ment— which,  in  the  long  run  will  be  a 
very  valuable  thing  for  America.  Pres- 
ent war  necessities  will  teach  us  the 
lesson  we  would  have  had  to  learn  at 
some  time — to  establish  sheep  production 
permanently  as  a  part  of  general  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The  need  is  immediate  as  a  war  meas- 
ure. But  war  or  no  war,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  us  to  produce  more 
sheep.  A  man  cannot  draw  money  out 
of  a  bank  indefinitely  unless  he  make3 
deposits.  We  were  constantly  consum- 
ing more  wool  and  mutton,  but  raising 
fewer  sheep.  The  principal  sheep  coun- 
tries were  not  increasing  their  produc- 


tions before  the  war  and  seemed  to  have 
reached  their  maximum.  There  was  a 
discrepancy  between  consumption  and 
production  that  was  rapidly  becoming 
critical.  The  war  brought  the  problem 
to  a  crisis. 

What  about  your  farm? 

Is  it  one  of  the  six  out  of  seven  farms 
in  the  United  States  that  have  no  sheep? 

Get  some  sheep! 

Remember  that  twenty  sheep  will 
clothe  a  boy  who  is  risking  his  life  "over 
there." — Clakence  Dubose. 


Building  Operations 

In  answering  an  inquiry  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  discussed  the  building  question 
and  suggested  that  those  who  are  ready 
to  build  now  or  need  additional  build- 
ings for  storage  or  shelter  would  gain 
little  by  delay.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  C.  T.  Baker,  professor  of  architec- 
ture at  the  Agricultural  College,  has  re- 
cently made  some  public  utterances  on 
this  subject.  Professor  Baker  has  only 
recently  come  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  of  course  is  not  as  yet  known 
to  our  people.  He  is  thoroughly  trained 
along  his  line  and  what  he  has  to  say  is 
from  an  authoritative  standpoint. 

"The  question  has  frequently  arisen  as 
to  whether  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  undertake  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings," said  Professor  Baker.  "The  opin- 
ions of  uninformed  alarmists  have  tended 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  commandeered  all  the  available 
building  material  and  labor.  It  is  true 
that  the  Government  in  its  preparation 
for  putting  a  great  army  in  the  field  has 
created  abnormal  conditions,  but  to  im- 
ply that  its  operations  have  prevented 
the  continuance  of  private  building  is 
neither  true  nor  patriotic,  and  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country. 

"The  shortage  of  labor  has  affected 
chiefly  those  communities,  such  as  Man- 
hattan, which  are  adjacent  to  the  large 
army  cantonments,  while  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  owing  to  the  un- 
warranted fears  of  private  building  op- 
erators, there  is  a  surplus  of  building 
trades  workmen. 

"The  most  abnormal  conditions  have 
been  created  in  the  lumber  market  and 
in  the  problems  of  transportation,  but 
the  steel  market  hag  already  taken  its 
turn  back  toward  normal  conditions.  The 
production  of  lumber,  however,  is  being 
rapidly  increased  and  the  Government's 
demands  will  probably  somewhat  lessen. 
Already  the  transportation  problems 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  various 
commissions  considering  the  industrial 
and  economic  situation. 

"The  architect  in  advising  his  clients 
not  only  is  justified  by  the  conditions 
but  should  consider  it  his  patriotic  duty 
to  urge  them  to  proceed  with  their  con- 
templated building  operations.  It  then 
becomes  equally  the  duty  of  the  architect 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  conditions, 


and  possibly  to  use  his  ingenuity  and 
technical  knowledge  in  employing  those 
materials  and  classes  of  labor  which  are 
least  in  demand  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  musf  acquaint  himself  with 
transportation  problems  and  see  that  or- 
ders for  his  materials  are  promptly 
placed  so  that  he  can  assure  his  clients 
of  approximately  normal  progress  in  the 
work." 


Zone  System  at  Chicago 

The  two-day  market  at  the  Chicago 
stock  yards  has  passed  into  history,  for 
at  least  so  long  as  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  in  charge.  For  twenty-five 
years  shippers  have  protested  in  vain 
against  the  injustice  of  the  old  system 
of  forcing  all  stock  onto  a  two-day 
market. 

Since  December  10,  shipments  of  live 
stock  to  the  Chicago  market  have  been 
handled  on  a  plan  that  distributes  re- 
ceipts uniformly  over  the  entire  week. 
Under  the  system  that  prevailed  before 
the  Food  Administration  worked  out  the 
new  plan,  receipts  of  live  stock  varied 
widely  from  day  to  day,  frequently  caus- 
ing severe  fluctuations  in  prices. 

Territory  surrounding  Chicago  is  now 
divided  into  shipping  zones.  The  first 
zone  extends  approximately  300  miles  in 
all  directions  from  Chicago,  the  exact 
distance  being  varied  somewhat  as  neces- 
sary for  engine  runs. 

The  second  zone  includes  territory  be- 
yond 300  miles  and  up  to  the  36-hour 
limit  for  the  shipment  of  stock.  Federal 
regulations  require  stock  in  transit  to  be 
unloaded  every  thirty-six  hours  for  rest. 
Within  the  first  zone,  live  stock  will  be 
received  for  the  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  Chicago  market.  From 
the  second  zone,  stock  will  be  received 
for  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  market. 

Beyond  the  36-hour  limit  stock  may 
be  received  for  any  day's  market.  The 
American  Railway  Association  has  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  the  Food 
Administration  in  working  out  the  plans 
and  shipping  schedules  for  the  various 
railroads  entering  Chicago. 

The  entire  plan  is  strikingly  similar 
to  the  zone  system  now  in  effect  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  which  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  giving  uniformity  to  re- 
ceipts at  that  market.  This  new  devel- 
opment in  live  stock  shipping  is  expected 
to  be  helpful  in  stabilizing  prices  and  in 
preventing  serious  losses  to  farmers  and 
stockmen,  who  in  the  past  have  suffered 
when  the  markets  broke  under  heavy 
receipts. 


Farmer  Needs  Business  Ability 

It  takes  more  good  business  ability  to 
be  a  successful  farmer  than  to  be  the 
manager  of  any  other  business  in  the  dis- 
trict where  I  work.  Before  a  farmer  gets 
discouraged  with  the  farm  business  he 
should  determine  how  much  he„  would 


have  to  earn  in  some  other  kind  of  work 
in  order  to  be  no  worse  off  financially 
at  the  end  of  each  year  than  he  is  now. 

We  need  proof.  Have  the  farmers  any 
figures  to  back  up  the  assertion  that  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat,  pork  or  milk  is 
greater  than  the  price  gotten  for  the 
product?  Other  kinds  of  business  have 
backed  up  their  appeal  for  certain  prices 
with  actual  figures  from  which  the  costs 
were  determined.  Why  not  begin  with 
records  now  so  as  to  have  the  needed 
figures  ? 

Mr.  McAuliffe,  state  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  has  figured  it  cost  $2.82 
a  bushel  for  each  farmer  producing  wheat 
in  1917.  The  Topeka  Capital  estimated 
$1.87  a  bushel  as  a  fair  price  for  the 
same  crop.  Which  is  more  nearly  the 
correct  figures  for  your  farm? 

Each  farmer  should  be  studying  some 
one  or  more  enterprises  of  his  farm.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  set  of  simple 
record  blanks  either  for  the  whole  farm 
or  for  some  particular  enterprise,  get  in 
touch  with  the  district  agent.  He  has 
books  and  instructions  for  those  who 
will  use  them  and  will  be  glad  to  assist 
anyone  in  starting  these  records. — W.  A. 
Boys,  in  December  News  Letter. 


Did  Not  Federate 

Some  time  ago  there  was  an  effort  to 
"federate"  the  different  farm  organiza- 
tions of  the  country.  This  might  be  a 
good  tiling  and  it  might  not.  The  Grange 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  federa- 
tion. However,  in  all  things  of  general 
legislative  importance  the  Grange  will 
probably  co-operate  with  the  organiza- 
tions that  did  federate.  The  Grange  has 
become  a  great  national  factor  in  prog- 
ress and  its  leaders  felt  that  it  could  do 
more  good  to  agriculture  in  general  by 
not  losing  its  identity  as  an  organization 
but  by  co-operating  with  the  others  at 
needed  times.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange  when  this  was  be- 
ing discussed  National  Master  Wilson 
evidently  voiced  the  great  sentiment  of 
the  Grange  regarding  this  when  he  said, 
"I  believe  always  in  co-operation,  never 
in  federation."  —  The  National  Grange 
Monthly. 


Only  One  Thing  to  Do 

There  is  no  politics  in  this  war,  only 
one  issue  before  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  but  a  question  of  Ameri- 
canism. It  is  the  people  of  the  Greatest 
Republic  on  Earth  versus  the  Greatest 
Tyranny  in  the  World.  In  order  to  win 
over  this  efficient  tyranny,  in  order  to 
save  the  heritage  of  the  people,  there  i3 
but  one  thing  for  every  man  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  don  his  war  garments.  If  he 
cannot  go  to  the  front  to  fight  he  must 
stay  at  home  and  fight  for  the  things 
the  men  at  the  front  need  most.  It  is 
up  to  every  man  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  good  of  his  country. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


January  5,  1918 


An  Important  Message 
To  Every  Cow  Owner 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
the  saving  of  every  ounce  of  butter-fat  and  every  particle  of 
effort  and  time  was  so  important  as  now. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  use  of  a  late  improved 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  meant  so  much  to  every  cow 
owner. 

This  is  true  whether  you  are  using  no  separator,  some 
inferior  separator,  or  even  an  old  style  De  Laval  machine. 

Fortunately  it  happens  to  be  not  only  a  matter  of  patri- 
otic duty  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  dollars-and-cents  ad- 
vantage as  well. 

A  New  Type  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  skims  cleaner  and 
produces  a  better  quality  of  cream  than  any  other  separator 
or  skimming  method. 

Likewise,  by  reason  of  its  easier  turning,  easier  cleaning, 
greater  capacity,  simplicity  and  durability,  it  saves  time  and 
labor  over  any  other  machine  or  method. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  better 
than  any  other  way  of  utilizing  milk  because  it  keeps  the 
valuable  skim-milk  on  the  farm. 

Nor  should  the  installation  of  an  improved  De  Laval  ma- 
chine be  delayed  a  single  day.  It  begins  saving  the  first  day 
it  is  put  in,  and  will  likely  have  paid  for  itself  by  spring. 

We  guarantee  all  this  to  be  true — but  the  better  way  is  to 
demonstrate  it  in  your  own  dairy  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

That  every  De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
do — without  any  obligation  on  your  part  unless  satisfied  that 
every  claim  made  is  fulfilled. 

There  are  local  De  Laval  agents  almost  everywhere.  If 
you  don't  know  the  nearest  one  simply  address  either  of  the 
main  De  Laval  offices  as  below. 

THE  DEL  AVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


•  X   will  $3609° 
IXC  give  FORD  AUTO 


FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

In  the  picture  are  hidden  a  number  of  faces.  How  many 
can  you  And?  Some  are  looking  right  at  yon,  others  show 
only  the  side  of  the  face — you'll  find  them  upside  down  and 
every  way.  Mark  each  face  you  find  with  a  pencil,  clip  out 
picture,  send  to  us  with  name  and  address  NOW.  We  will 
give  away  a  $360.00,  1918  Model,  Ford  Touring  Car  as  First 
Grand  Prize  and  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Cash  Rewards, 
Prizes  and  Special  Premiums.  Each  worker  will  be  re- 
warded. Solve  the  puzzle.  If  yon  can  find  as  many  as  FIVE 
FACES  .we  will  send  yon  at  once  *  aaa  r_0O  Vntoc 
toward  the  $360  Ford  Auto  and  other  I>UUU  IVKK  WUlca 
Grand  Prizes.  We  will  also  give  away  several  $40  Bicycles. 
These  will  be  given  free  and  extra,  regardless  of  who  gets 
the  Auto.  Someone  will  get  Ford  Auto— WHY  NOT  YOU? 
FARM  LIFE,  Dept.  Sll  SPENCER.  IND. 


Extra  Fertile  Upland  Farm 

Large  hay  barn,  concrete  silo,  1,000  for- 
est trees.  Convenient  market,  good  roads, 
two  wells  and  wind  mill.  160  acres.  Price 
$8,000.  Write 

Emmett  State  Bank,  Emmett,  Kansas 

Located  in  Lincoln  Township,  Pottawatomie  County 


Say  what  one  may  ahout  the  whole- 
some and  nutritious  properties  of  oleo- 
margarine, it  still  lacks  the  vitamines. 
As  a  war  substitute  for  butter  it  has  its 
values,  but  the  American  people,  unfor- 
gettably admonished  by  war  strictures 
as  to  food  values,  will  not  generally  turn 
to  it  as  a  foundation  for  their  physical 
habitations.  For  such  building  there  is 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  Nature's 
great  food,  milk — and  they  know  it. 


95  Jknesiican, 

Up"ard  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Be*5091  Bainhrid™.  N  Y. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

What  Does  Your  Cow  Test? 


B-1ID  you  ever  hear  a  man  boasting 
over  the  high  test  of  a  cow  he 
owned?  We  have  many  times, 
and  usually  inquiry  as  to  how 
much  butter  fat  the  cow  produces  in  a 
year  cannot  be  answered.  Entirely  too 
much  importance  is  given  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  milk.  The  amount  of  butter 
fat  the  cow  produces  in  a  year  is  the 
important  point  and  that  does  not  de- 
pend on  test  alone.  The  high-testing 
cow  may  give  such  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  that  her  actual  production  of  fat 
is  low.  Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  in  his  book 
on  "Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production" 
refers  to  some  records  of  the  Iowa  Ex- 
periment Station  herd  to  illustrate  this 
point.  These  figures  show  that  the  best 
Jersey  in  the  herd  had  an  average  test 
of  7  per  cent  covering  a  period  of  four 
years.  The  best  Holstein  in  the  herd 
had  an  average  test  of  3.81  per  cent  for 
the  same  period.  In  actual  butter  fat 
production  per  year  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  less  than  ten  pounds  between 
these  two  cows.  If  test  alone  had  been 
considered,  the  Jersey  would  have  been 
given  credit  for  being  a  great  deal  more 
profitable  than  the  Holstein. 

Remember  there  are  two  factors  in 
figuring  how  much  butter  fat  a  cow 
gives  in  a  year — the  richness  of  the 
milk  and  the  total  quantity.  The  most 
valuable  information  you  can  have  of  a 
dairy  cow  is  the  amount  of  milk  she 
gives  in  a  year.  This  information  is  of 
a  great  deal  more  value  than  the  test 
alone.  We  heard  Prof.  O.  E.  Peed  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  once  say 
that  if  he  could  have  only  one  record  of 
a  cow  he  would  take  the  total  milk  pro- 
duction as  the  one  of  greatest  value  in 
determining  whether  the  cow  was  profit- 
able or  not.  Too  often  the  man  who 
bases  the  value  of  his  cow  on  the  test 
has  a  sample  tested  when  she  is  almost 
dry  and  the  test  at  this  time  is  much 
higher  than  the  test  when  she  is  giving 
the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  or  when 
she  is  first  fresh.  Remember  this  when 
you  hear  someone  boasting  of  a  cow  on 
the  basis  of  her  butter  fat  test.  Try 
asking  the  question,  "How  much  fat  does 
she  give  in  a  whole  year?" 

There  is  another  point  that  you 
should  not  overlook  in  connection  with 
the  value  of  your  cow  as  a  producer. 
You  have  some  measure  of  control  over 
how  much  milk  your  cow  gives,  for,  no 
matter  how  great  her  capacity,  she  must 
have  plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  kind. 
You  have  no  control  whatever  over  the 
richness  of  her  milk.  If  you  have  a  cow 
with  a  good  test,  be  sure  you  are  doing 
your  part  in  getting  all  the  milk  from 
her  that  she  is  capable  of  producing. 

Keep  Calf  Pails  Clean 

Using  dirty  pails  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes  of  sickness  in  young  calves 
being  raised  on  skim  milk.  To  avoid 
this  danger  in  feeding  your  calf,  wash 
and  scald  every  pail  or  utensil  used  for 
holding  its  milk  as  faithfully  as  you 
wash  the  pails  and  vessels  used  for  hold- 
ing the  milk  you  drink  yourself.  If  you 
keep  your  calf -feeding  pails  as  clean  as 
your  milk  pails,  you  will  not  have  trou- 
ble from  this  cause.  The  danger  is  much 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  for 
germs  grow  and  increase  in  numbers 
very  rapidly  in  warm  weather. 

When  you  feed  grain  put  it  in  a  sep- 
arate dish  or  box — never  mixed  with  the 
milk.  Do  not  feed  more  than  the  calf 
will  clean  up.  Grain  left  in  the  trough 
or  box  will  become  damp  and  moldy  and 
may  cause  the  same  kind  of  trouble  as 
dirty  milk. 


Amount  of  Milk  to  Feed 

Learning  to  raise  a  calf  successfully 
on  skim  milk  is  one  of  the  important 
lessons  in  dairying.  Until  you  can  do 
this  you  cannot  expect  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  dairy  herd. 
Try  to  remember  how  the  calf  feeds  un- 
der natural  conditions,  and  imitate  Na- 
ture as  nearly  as  possible.  When  the 
calf  runs  with  the  cow  and  can  get  its 
milk  in  the  natural  way,  it  tikes  its 
milk  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  and 
with  short  intervals  between  feedings. 
It  does  not  have  a  very  large  stomach 
and  if  it  gets  ravenously  hungry  it  will 
gorge  itself  and  get  indigestion  as  a 
result. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  five  or  six 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  is  enough  for  even 
a  large  calf,  and  it  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day  if  possible.    There  is  much 


less  danger  of  getting  indigestion  if  it 
is  fed  often  and  in  small  quantities.  As 
the  calf  becomes  o\d^r  it  can  be  given 
its  full  daily  allow  oe  in  two  feeds. 
Seldom  is  it  advisable  to  feed  more  than 
eight  or  nine  quarts  a  day.  Follow  Xa- 
ture  also  in  having  the.  milk  at  the  right 
temperature.  Cold  milk  is  apt  to  cause 
indigestion,  especially  if  you  have  been 
feeding  warm  milk  and  then  for  some 
reason  give  a  feed  of  cold  milk. 

It  is  a  good  safe  rule  to  always  keep 
the  calf  a  little  hungry.  We  happen  to 
know  of  one  Dairy  Club  member  who 
lost  a  calf  as  a  result  of  too  much  kind- 
ness. It  was  simply  overfed  and  died 
from  indigestion. 

There  are  certain  definite  rules  that 
must  be  followed  if  you  would  raise 
calves  by  hand  successfully  and  we  want 
every  Dairy  Club  member  to  learn  this 
important  lesson  in  dairying.  We  want 
you  to  ask  questions  about  any  point 
that  is  puzzling  you.  Unless  you  do  this 
you  are  not  getting  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  your  club  membership. 

I  am  sending  you  my  reports  for  No- 
vember and  a  picture  of  "Martha"  and 
myself.  I  sold  my  calf  for  $12.25,  and 
paid  it  on  my  note  with  my  milk  money 


GABY  COOK  AND  "MAETHA"  LEAVEN  - 

WOBTH  COUNTY 


for  last  month,  which  was  $6.61  after 
feed  cost  was  taken  out.  That  left 
$56.14  to  be  paid,  and  my  milk  this 
month  brought  $  1 1 . 08  after  her  feed  was 
taken  out,  which  leaves  my  note  $45.06. 
— Gaby  Cook,  Easton. 


State  Dairy  Association  Meets 

On  Wednesday,  January  23,  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting.  The  auxiliary 
meetings  held  over  the  state  have  served 
to  increase  the  interest,  and  this  year's 
annual  meeting  should  have  a  much 
larger  attendance  than  usual. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  prepared. 
The  morning  session  will  open  at  8 
o'clock  with  an  address  by  William  New- 
lin  of  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This  will  be  followed  by  a  re- 
port on  some  important  experimental 
work  with  dairy  cows.  The  morning's 
session  will  close  with  the  business 
meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  E.  E. 
Knoche,  of  Martin  City,  Missouri,  will 
speak  on  "Producing  Milk  at  a  Profit." 
Mr.  Knoche  is  one  of  the  thoroughly 
practical  dairymen  of  Missouri.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. Charles  L.  Hill,  Rosendale, 
Wisconsin,  ex-president  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  will  speak  at  2:45, 
on  "Establishing  a  Pure-Bred  Herd."  At 
3:30  "The  Dairyman  After  the  War" 
will  be  discussed  by  J.  F.  Haskell,  B<»at- 
rice  Creamery  Company,  Topeka.  E.  J. 
Macy,  county  agent  of  Montgomery 
County.  Kansas,  will  tell  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dairying  through  the  work  of 
county  agents. 

The  meeting  will  close  with  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  college  dairy  herd. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  program  that  should 
not  be  missed. 


Since  its  occupation  of  Northern 
France,  Germany  has  seized  about  2.700,- 
000  French  and  Belgian  cattle.  By  these 
depredations  and  by  restrictive  measures 
at  home,  Germany  has  maintained  prac- 
tically all  her  original  share  of  cattle, 
according  to  information  reaching  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration  from  French 
sources. 
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War-Time  Farm  Prices 

By  CLARENCE  OUSLEY,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


1]T  HAS  been  lightly  asserted  that 
the  American  farmer  has  no  ma- 
J  terial  interest1  at  stake  in  the  war 
with  Germai  *  Let  us  see.  Those 
who  think  that  th<«re  is  nothing  in  the 
American  cause  except  the  privilege  of 
pleasure  seekers  to  travel  on  passenger 
ships  to  Europe,  must  have  forgotten  the 
specific  condition  upon  which  Germany 
offered  to  permit  American  shipping. 
Without  reviewing  the  tragic  events 
which  caused  the  death  of  226  American 
citizens  including  women  and  children, 
without  discussing  the  sinking  of  any 
particular  ship,  and  without  even  con- 
sidering the  four  separate  and  distinct 
promises  of  Germany  in  effect  not  to 
sink  ships  without  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  passengers  and  crews,  let  it  be 
recalled  that  in  her  declaration  of  pur- 
pose of  January  31,  1917,  to  extend  the 
submarine  zone  to  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  and  therein  to  sink  all  ships 
regardless  of  flag  or  cargo,  she  offered 
to  this  country  as  a  special  favor  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  steamer  a  week 
each  way  to  the  port  of  Falmouth,  Eng- 
land, upon  condition  that  it  should  be 
striped  with  three  stripes  each  a  meter 
wide,  white  and  red  alternating,  and 
upon  the  further  condition  that  a  guar- 
anty be  given  that  such  ships  should  not 
carry  contraband. 

Perhaps  one  ship  a  week  each  way 
would  accommodate  the  pleasure  seekers, 
but  how  much  of  our  export  and  import 
business  would  it  accommodate? 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  we  exported  to  Europe  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $1,123,651,985. 
Among  these  products  are  the  following: 


Animals,  live   $  7,080,122 

Dairy  products   3,220,893 

Eggs   4,391,653 

Packing  house  products  ....  162,706,355 

Cotton   547,357,195 

Fruits   36,345.517 

Grain  and  Grain  Products. . .  210,523,721 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal..  29,444.252 

Oil,  vegetable    24,044,401 

Tobacco   49,353,595 


Let  us  consider  the  two  items  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat.  The  cotton  consists  of 
4,562,295,675  pounds  or  9,124,591  bales. 
The  cotton  alone  would  require  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  bales  to  the  ship,  more 
than  900  ship  cargoes.  As  there  are  only 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  how  long  it  would  take  a  ship  a 
week  to  move  the  cotton  alone.  The 
wheat  consisted  of  91,602,974  bushels. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  calculation  for 
the  children  to  figure  out  how  many 
cargoes  of  2,500  tons  each  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  this  wheat  to  Europe  and 
how  long  it  would  take  at  the  rate  of 
one  cargo  a  week. 

As  to  these  two  main  products  and  as 
to  other  farm  products,  not  to  speak  of 
manufactured  products,  their  commercial 
value  depends  upon  the  foreign  market. 
Without  a  foreign  market  for  cotton,  for 
instance,  even  this  year  with  the  prob- 
able crop  of  only  twelve  million  bales, 
we  have  for  export  something  like  live 
million  bales  above  the  American  con- 
sumption of  approximately  seven  million 
bales.  If  we  could  not  export  cotton, 
therefore,  we  would  have  a  surplus  of 
five  million  bales  and  that  surplus  would 
cause  cotton  to  decline  from  the  present 
high  price  of  26  or  27  cents  a  pound  to 
a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
As  illustrative  of  this  point  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  recall  the  conditions  in 
1914  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
shipping  was  uncertain  and  as  a  conse- 
quence cotton  sold  at  6  or  7  cents  a 
pound.  Even  with  the  short  wheat  crop 
this  year  we  have  something  like  100 
million  bushels  more  than  we  need  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  It 
happens  that  Europe  needs  not  only  that 
100  millions  but  very  much  more,  but  if 
we  had  accepted  Germany's  dictation  and 
were  to  send  only  one  ship  a  week  to 
Europe,  that  100  million  bushels  above 
our  own  needs  would  be  a  surplus  which 
would  carry  the  price  of  wheat  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  right  to  use  the  seas  is  the  right 
to  buy  and  sell  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  To  be  denied  that  right  is  to  be 
compelled  to  live  upon  our  own  re- 
sources. Of  course  we  can  do  that  in 
this  wonderful  country,  but  we  can  pros- 
er  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  only 
y  trading  our  surplus  of  products  for 
the  surplus  of  products  which  other  peo 
pie  have  to  sell.  If,  for  instance,  our 
farmers  could  sell  no  more  cotton  or 


wheat  than  is  needed  in  this  country, 
many  farmers  would  be  compelled  to 
quit  raising  cotton  and  wheat  and  would 
use  their  lands  for  other  farm  products. 
To  have  accepted"  Germany's  dictation, 
therefore,  would  have  been  to  put  our 
agriculture  in  a  state  of  complete  suffo- 
cation by  taking  from  every  farmer  the 
value  of  what  he  produced  above  what 
he  needed  for  his  own  consumption. 

The  same  power  that  would  forbid  our 
exports  would  also  in  self  interest  for- 
bid our  imports  except  in  the  interest  of 
that  power.  Therefore  to  have  yielded 
to  Germany's  dictation  would  have  re- 
stricted us  to  imports  from  Germany 
alone  and  would  have  made  us  pay  tri- 
bute for  all  time  to  her  industries. 

If  we  had  acquiesced  in  the  limitation 
of  one  ship  a  week,  we  would  have  con- 
ceded the  right  of  Germany  to  regulate 
our  exports  and  imports  as  she  might 
see  fit  now  or  hereafter.  We  had  the 
choice  of  submitting  to  that  dictation  or 
of  fighting  to  maintain  our  right  to  sell 
and  to  buy  wherever  we  might  sell  or 
buy  to  advantage.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  an  American  citizen,  regardless  of 
his  material  interests,  could  yield  to  such 
dictation  by  a  foreign  power,  but  on  the 
low  plane  of  material  interests  we  had 
to  fight  Germany  or  cease  to  be  a  nation 


of  prosperous  producers  and  become  a 
nation  of  peons  to  Prussian  autocracy. 


Sorghum  Seed  Scarce  and  Poor 

An  average  germination  of  only  55  per 
cent  was  secured  in  a  recent*  test  of 
thirty-three  lots  of  kafir,  milo,  feterita 
and  sweet  sorghums  selected  this  fall  for 
seed  at  the  Fort  Hays  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. This  low  average  was  due  to  the 
early  severe  killing  frost,  October  8,  when 
only  the  early  varieties  were  fully  ma- 
tured, explained  R.  E.  Getty,  the  sta- 
tion's forage  crop  specialist,  who  selected 
and  tested  these  seeds. 

Six  samples  tested  above  90  per  cent. 
These  consisted  of  Dakota  Amber,  Min- 
nesota Amber,  Dwarf  Yellow  Milo  Fet- 
erita, and  Freed  Sorgo,  all  of  which  had 
been  hand-selected  from  the  field  before 
the  frost. 

Ten  samples  of  kafir  tested  from  0  to 
44  per  cent  with  an  average  of  21  per 
cent.  These  varieties  were  mostly  in  the 
soft  dough  at  frost.  The  seed  tested 
came  from  the  nearest  mature  heads  that 
could  be  saved  after  frost  for  planting. 

Red  Amber  and  Western  Orange  sam- 
ples selected  just  after  frost  from  fields 
that  appeared  fairly  mature,  tested  only 
38  per  cent. 

It  is  already  well  known  that  seed  of 
the  sorghum  varieties  is  very  scarce  in 
Western  Kansas.  Since  much  of  what 
is  available  is  sure  to  prove  weak  in 
germination,  all  seed  intended  for  1918 
planting  should  be  tested  at  once.  One 
very  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to  plant  100 
seeds  in  a  pan  or  box  of  moist  soil  and 


keep  this  warm  in  the  house  until  the 
plants  can  come  up  and  be  counted. 

Seeds  of  any  kind  suitable  for  spring 
planting  are  likely  to  become  more  ex- 
pensive and  harder  to  find,  the  longer 
one  puts  off  purchasing.  Last  spring 
the  Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station 
helped  in  the  seed  emergency  by  getting 
lists  of  people  who  had  seed  to  sell  and 
by  testing  samples  free  for  farmers. 
Supt.  Charles  R.  Weeks  intends  to  make 
the  station  of  service  in  the  same  way 
for  the  coming  season. 


Care  of  Seed  Corn 

Seed  corn  will  require  special  atten- 
tion this  season  to  preserve  its  vitality. 
Nearly  all  the  corn  in  Kansas  failed  to 
mature  properly,  and  most  of  it  contains 
an  abnormal  amount  of  moisture.  Cora 
that  is  not  thoroughly  dry  is  easily  in- 
jured by  freezing. 

To  insure  good  seed  for  1918,  those 
who  failed  to  select  their  seed  corn  in 
the  field  should  pick  it  out  at  once  and 
store  it  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  place, 
preferably  where  it  will  not  be  subjected 
to  low  temperatures.  A  vacant  room  in. 
the  house,  tho  attic,  or  any  other  place 
where  artificial  heat  can  be  applied  or 
freezing  avoided,  is  an  ideal  place  to 
store  the  corn  for  the  drying  process. 
The  principal  object  is  to  dry  the  corn 
before  it  is  subjected  to  freezes. 

A  day  or  two  of  work  spent  in  select- 
ing and  properly  caring  for  seed  corn 
now  may  be  the  means  of  avoiding  much, 
extra  work  in  securing  a  good  stand  of 
corn  next  season. 


Women  Always  Enjoy  Traveling 
in  a  Pullman  Car 

Just  think  how  much  it  means  to  your  comfort  when 
you  are  traveling  to  have  a  night's  sleep  in  a  clean, 
comfortable  berth  that  you  can  really  go  to  bed  in. 

Then,  too,  it's  very  convenient  to  have  the  use  of 
modern  toilet  rooms  with  soap,  running  water  and 
plenty  of  clean  towels. 

The  Pullman  porter  will  make  the  passengers  com- 
fortable, and  the  obliging  Pullman  conductor  is  always 
ready  to  do  everything  he  can  for  the  passengers  and 
especially  for  women  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  for  a  Pullman  ticket  the  next  time 
you  go  anywhere,  even  a  short  distance,  or  the  Pullman 
conductor  will  sell  you  a  ticket  on  the  car. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet,  "How  to  Use  Pullman  Service.  " 
Address  Department  8-B 

THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 


<  > 
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Winter  Is  When  Stock 
Get  Out  ot  Fix 

Yet — healthy,  thrifty  animals  mean  more  to 
you  right  now  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  It's  because  you  are  producing  pounds 
of  pork,  beef,  butter  and  milk  with  grain,  hay 
and  fodder,  the  products  of  your  summer's  toil. 
That's  why  your  stock  should  be  in  prime  con- 
dition and  free  from  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Is  a  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

It  contains  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite,  blood 
builders  to  tone  up  and  enrich  the  blood,  laxatives  for 
the  bowels  and  vermifuges  to  drive  out  the  worms. 

Every  ingredient  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  highly 
endorsed  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory  and  other 
world's  experts  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  we 
use  them. 

We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town, 
authorized  to  sell  you  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  to  make  your  stock  healthy,  to 
make  them  thrive  better,  to  drive  out 
the  worms ;  otherwise  he  gives  your 
money  back. 

25-lb.  pall,  $2.00; 

100-lb.  drum,  $6.50 

Except  In  the  far  West  Sooth  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  In  proportion. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler 
Twice  this  Price? 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


A. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PANACEA 

will  help  make  your  bens  lay  now 


tant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Kansas  Farmer  Will 

HELP  YOU  SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  MAGAZINES 

Many  subscriptions  are  expiring  at  this  time  and  all  prices  are  advancing. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  profit  by  the  bargains  listed  below.  New  or  renewal 
subscriptions  will  be  accepted  to  Kansas  Farmer  or  any  of  the  magazines. 

We  Cannot  Guarantee  These  Prices  After  January  15,  1918 

CLUB  NO  4 

KANSAS  FARMER  $1.00 

McCall's  Magazine  75 

Woman's  World  50 

All  Three,  $1.70 
CLUB  NO.  5 

KANSAS  FARMER  $1.00 

Every  Week   1.00 

Both,  $1.60 
CLUB  NO.  6 

KANSAS  FARMER  $1.00 

McCall's  Magazine  75 

People's  Popular  Monthly  50 

All  Three,  $1.70 


CLUB  NO.  1 

KANSAS  FARMER  $1.00 

Woman's  World  50 

Both,  $1.25 
CLUB  NO.  2 

KANSAS  FARMER  $1.00 

Woman's  World  50 

Home  Life  25 

All  Three,  $1.40 
CLUB  NO.  3 

KANSAS  FARMER  $1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal  50 

Woman's  World  50 

All  Three,  $1.55 


Kansas  Farmer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Enclosed  find  $ 

,  for  which  please  send  me  your  paper  and 

Magazine  Club  No  

 for  one  year. 

  State  

Agricultural  Meeting  a  War  Council 


HE  program  of  the  big  agricultural 
convention  to  be  held  in  Topeka 
next  week,  January  9  to  11,  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  an  agricul- 
tural war  council.  A  foremost  problem 
is  that  of  farm  labor.  With  50,000  to 
60,000  outside  helpers  necessary  for 
wheat  harvesting  alone  in  average  years, 
and  the  depletion  of  the  normal  labor 
supply  because  Of  the  draft,  the  situa- 
tion is  extremely  serious.  Without  ade- 
quate labor,  planting  and  cultivation 
will  be  curtailed  and  crops  that  mature 
cannot  be  properly  saved.  First  hand  in- 
formation as  to  conditions,  needs  and 
possible  remedies  will  be  had  from  the 
representatives  of  the  fields  and  feed 
lots  who  will  be  present  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Also,  the  national 
government  will  have  an  official  at  the 
convention  to  submit  the  government's 
plan  for  meeting  the  situation. 

While  Kansans  know  pretty  well  what 
crops  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them, 
the  crop  production  end  of  farming  will 
be  brought  before  the  convention  in  its 
various  phases.  Breeding  and  feeding 
problems,  however,  because  of  the  high 
prices  of  feedstuffs,  will  demand  perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
convention,  as  they  are  more  complex 
and  difficult.  Two  practical  Kansas  men 
of  long  experience  will  make  addresses 
pertaining  to  live  stock  matters :  Arnold 
Berns,  of  Peabody,  on  "Beef  Making  as 
a  Business,"  and  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of 
Howard,  on  "What  Kansas  Can  Do  to 
Increase  Pork  Production."  W.  M.  Jar- 
dine,  dean  of  agriculture  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  will  tell  how  in  the 
present  emergency  to  use  the  knowledge 
of  our  agricultural  educational  institu- 
tions, and  Dr.  J.  Paul. Goode,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  one  of  the  country's 
most  noted  war  lecturers,  will  make  an 
address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
on  "The  Sinews  of  War."  The  board  is 
fortunate  in  securing  Doctor  Goode,  as 
his  services  are  much  sought.  Kansans 
who  have  heard  Doctor  Goode,  speak 
most  highly  of  his  ability  to  arouse  pop- 
ular interest  amounting  to  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  can  present  science  in  a  manner 
at  the  same  time  instructive  and  pleas- 
ing to  a  general  audience. 

The  latest  word  received  from  Herbert 
Hoover  is  that  he  is  still  hoping  to  be 
present  if  he  can  possibly  get  away  from 
Washington. 

Farm  management,  the  purchase  and 
storage  of  seed  now  for  next  season's 
planting,  contracts  and  leases,  price- 
fixing,  the  manless  land  and  landless 
man,  the  government  farm  loan  work, 
and  kindred  questions  pressing  for  at- 
tention, will  enter  into  the  discussions  of 
the  meeting. 

No  farmer  or  stockman  can  afford  to 
miss  this  convention.  Out  of  it  will 
come  information  and  plans  that  will 
aid  in  operating  at  a  maximum  with 
greatest  efficiency.  If  food  will  win  the 
war,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pro- 
ducer to  learn  how  he  may  best  serve  in 
this  emergency.  Participating  in  such 
conventions  will  help  him  do  that. 

Through  the  secretary  of  the  board,  J. 
C.  Mohler,  a  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  Kansas  to  attend. 


Curing  Beef 

Any  of  the  brine  or  dry  mixtures 
which  give  good  results  in  curing  pork 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  for  beef,  but 
since  beef  is  leaner  than  pork,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  brine  or 
mixture  quite  so  long  or  it  will  become 
hard  and  salty. 

Dried  beef  should  have  the  same  cure 
as  corned  beef,  but  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  too  salty.  It  should 
then  be  washed  to  remove  the  excess  of 
the  cure,  and  smoked  if  the  smoke  flavor 
is  desired.  A  very  good  country  prac- 
tice is  to  dry  cure  the  beef  with  salt 
and  brown  sugar,  using  about  a  fifth  as 
much  sugar  as  salt,  rubbing  the  meat 
very  thoroughly  with  the  cure  every  two 
or  three  days  for  about  two  weeks.  It 
should  then  be  washed,  wiped,  and  hung 
up  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  smoke  house  and  given  a 
light  smoke. 

Corned  beef  is  at  its  very  best  when 
it  has  been  in  the  cure  about  ten  days. 
If  kept  in  the  cure  more  than  a  month, 


it  needs  considerable  freshening  before 
cooking.  If  the  red  color  of  the  beef  is 
to  be  preserved,  use  a  small  amount  of 
salpeter,  not  more  than  two  ounces  to 
each  hundred  pounds  of  the  meat.  This 
improves  the  color  of  the  meat  but  is 
detrimental  in  that  it  tends  to  harden 
the  lean  fibers. 


Hints  for  Farmers'  Clubs 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  regarding 
farmers'  clubs  from  a  bulletin  on  that 
subject  just  issued  by  the  Ohio  College 
of  Agriculture: 

Do  not  form  a  club  if  there  is  an  or- 
ganization in  the  community  that  can 
do  the  necessary  work.  It  will  be  far 
better  to  get  the  existing  organization 
to  take  up  the  work. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  organize 
a  club  unless  there  is  some  demand  for  it. 

Make  provision  in  the  constitution  so 
that  all  classes  may  be  reached.  A  com- 
munity club  is  an  agency  for  promoting 
human  welfare  and  therefore  all  people 
must  be  considered. 

A  club  will  not  succeed  unless  it  has 
something  to  do.  People  soon  tire  of  an 
organization  that  exists  merely  so  that 
a  few  persons  may  hold  offices  and  have 
opportunities  in  meetings  to  air  their 
views  on  various  questions. 

The  organization  should  be  as  simple 
in  form  as  possible.  The  object  of  the 
organization  should  be  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground. 


German  War  Practices 

Some  of  the  blackest  pages  in  all  his- 
tory, comprising  a  documentary  record 
of  "deeds  that  make  one  despair  of  the 
future  of  the  human  race,"  are  found  in 
a  book  named  "German  War  Practices," 
which  has  just  been  issued  at  the  gov- 
ernment printing  office  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  for  free  dis- 
tribution. "  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  D.  C. 
Munro,  of  Princeton,  and  other  scholars. 

The  dumbfounding  evidence  which  this 
book  presents  to  the  jury  of  mankind  is 
drawn  mainly  from  German  and  Amer- 
ican sources,  and  includes  official  proc- 
lamations and  utterances  of  the  respon- 
sible heads  of  the  imperial  German  gov- 
ernment, letters  and  diaries  of  German 
soldiers,  quotations  from  German  news- 
papers, and  material  drawn  from  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  which 
lay  bare  the  story  of  inconceivable  Ger- 
man atrocities. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show 
that  the  system  of  frightfulness,  itself 
the  greatest  atrocity,  is  the  definite  pol- 
icy of  the  German  government,  so  sinis- 
ter that  German  soldiers  have  them- 
selves at  times  revolted.  Individual  acts 
of  wanton  cruelty  and  barbaric  destruc- 
tion are  cited  only  to  illustrate  the  op- 
eration of  the  remorseless  system. 

The  book  supplements  the  Bryce  re- 
port wThich  was  the  first  official  survey 
of  the  path  of  horror,  ruin,  and  death 
left  by  the  German  army  on  the  lands 
of  innocent  and  defenseless  people.  Tha 
book  is  supplemental  also  to  the  official 
reports  by  the  Belgian  Commission  and 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  it  reveals  more  of  the  damning  Ger- 
man war  philosophy  as  expressed  in  the 
German  White  Book  and  various  official 
utterances,  extenuating  revolting  crimes 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  the 
advancement  of  that  "kultur"  which  now 
mocks  its  own  name  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  humanity  of  German 
soldiers  was  so  torn  by  the  system  of 
brutality  that  they  cried  out  in  letters 
to  Ambassador  Gerard,  one  expressing 
his  protest  against  the  slaughter  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Masurian  lakes  and 
swamps  by  saying,  "There  is  no  God, 
there  is  no  morality,  and  no  ethics  anv 
more;  there  are  no  human  beings  any 
more,  but  only  beasts." 

A  free  copy  of  this  book  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  10  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

How  about  pruning  the  orchard  one 
of  these  days?  More  time  is  available 
now  on  most  farms  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  Dead  and  diseased 
wood  should  also  be  removed  when  thd 
orchard  is  renovated. 
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KEEP  MILK  COWS 
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jANY  are  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  selling  off  the  dairy  cattle. 
In  some  instances  reducing  the 
herd  to  fit  the  labor  available  is 
the  only  course  left  open,  for  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  hire  help  to  handle 
dairy  cattle.  It  is  almost  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  demand  for  dairy  cows 
will  be  heavy  when  normal  conditions 
return.  It  is  a  time  to  sell  off  poor  pro- 
ducers, but  the  man  who  can  manage  to 
keep  together  a  good  dairy  herd  will 
make  a  good  profit  when  the  present 
period  of  abnormal  feed  prices  is  over. 

The  tendency  to  sell  dairy  cattle  is 
not  as  yet  so  apparent  in  Kansas  as  in 
some  of  the  states  farther  east.  Prof. 
J.  B.  Fitch  states  in  the  Kansas  Indus- 
trialist that  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  reduce  stock  when  feed  is  high  in 
price.  In  his  judgment,  after  normal 
conditions  return  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  dairy  cattle.  He  urges  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  hold  dairy  stock  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  this  demand  when  it 
comes.  Now  is  the  time,  however,  to 
sell  the  poor  producer  because  of  the 
high  prices  paid  for  meat  animals. 

With  alfalfa  selling  at  $25,  people  will 
hesitate  to  feed  it  to  ordinary  milk  cows. 
Most  cows  in  Kansas  will  be  fed  on  corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay,  which  form  the 
cheapest  balanced  ration  obtainable,  al- 
though high-producing  cows  should  re- 
ceive some  grain. 

If  you  have  silage  but  not  alfalfa,  use 
corn  or  kafir  fodder  and  get  the  required 
protein  from  cottonseed  meal  or  oil  meal. 
If  you  have  a  high-producing  cow,  and 
have  corn  and  oats  available,  two  parts 
of  corn,  two  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of 
bran,  and  one  part  of  cottonseed  meal  or 
oil  meal — each  by  weight — will  provide  a 
good  ration.  This  grain  mixture  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced  in  addition  to 
the  silage  and  hay. 

It  is  possible  by  feeding  available 
rough  feeds  and  some  protein  feeds  to 
rough  the  cows  through  the  winter.  They 
may  produce  less,  but  the  returns  may 
be  as  much  as  in  other  years. 

Keeping  records  is  important,  as  it 
provides  a  way  of  knowing  just  what 
each  cow  is  doing.  Some  way  of  weigh- 
ing and  testing  will  not  only  give  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  each  individual  but 
also  assist  in  determining  the  ration.  In 
this  way  the  poor  producer  can  be  lo- 
cated. Keeping  records  pays  better  than 
ever  before. 

Any  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cattle  will  mean  higher  priced  dairy 
products  later.  The  public  should  be 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
dairy  products  at  this  time  in  order  that 
the  dairy  herds  may  be  kept  together. 


Wartime  Live  Stock  Breeding 

The  shortage  of  animals  and  animal 
products  in  this  country  should  be  a 
stimulus  to  improved  live  stock  produc- 
tion. There  has  not  been  such  a  great 
shortage  in  the  live  stock  population  in 
proportion  to  the  human  population  in 
many  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has 
ever  been  so  great  a  shortage  of  live 
stock  in  view  of  the  needs  of  humanity. 
This  is  of  peculiar  significance  to  dairy- 
men because  of  the  universal  need  of 
dairy  products  in  the  diet  of  children. 
Many  dairy  cows  have  been  slaughtered 
for  beef. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  by  men 
acquainted  with  conditions  that  the  wise 
live  stock  man  will  not  only  continue  in 
the  business,  but  will  increase  his  cap- 
ital in  breeding  stock.  A  good  many, 
however,  have  hesitated  until  recently  to 
increase  their  live  stock  because  of  un- 
usual conditions.  High  prices  and  the 
urgent  need  for  increased  production  are 
now  acting  as  compelling  factors.  This 
is  a  good  time  therefore  for  a  step  to- 
ward more  profitable  production. 

The  advantages  of  community  live 
stock  breeding  which  existed  before  the 
war  still  hold  good,  and  present  condi- 
tions emphasize  the  importance  of  com- 
munity breeding  more  than  ever  before. 
Wonderful  progress  could  be  made  in  live 
stock  improvement  if  the  increase  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  made  could  be  ob- 
tained from  pure-bred  sires.  Thus,  a 
relatively  larger  percentage  of  high 
grade  animals  could  be  produced  than  if 
the  improvement  were  started  when  the 


live  stock  population  of  the  country  were 
normal.  If  better  sires  are  used  at  this 
time  the  resulting  increase  in  the  total 
live  stock  production  will  contain  a 
larger  percentage  of  good  blood  than  the 
live  stock  population  of  this  country  has 
ever  had. 

Communities  can  obtain  sires  to  be 
used  on  the  females  they  now  have, 
which  an  individual  could  not  afford.  In 
many  communities  there  is  no  one  who 
is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  outlay 
for  a  good  sire,  and  no  person  should  be 
expected  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of 
live  stock  improvement  for  the  commu- 
nity. If  the  community  co-operates  in 
live  stock  breeding  they  can  obtain  the 
services  of  a  good  sire  at  a  compara- 
tively low  cost.  Most  successful  com- 
munity breeding  involves  organized  and 
specialized  production.  Co-operation  is 
therefore  necessary  to  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  plan. 

Co-operative  breeding  helps  the  small 
breeder,  offers  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
change of  sires  with  other  communities, 
affords  co-operative  marketing  and  buy- 
ing. It  also  stimulates  community  spirit 
just  as  any  other  live  working  organ- 
ization will  do.  It  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent advertisement  for  the  community, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  number 
of  localities. 


National  Dairy  Show  Record 

Early  Dawn  Peep  2d,  a  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  cow,  afforded  one  of  the  sensations 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  by  making  a  typical  Holstein 


record  of  33.52  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week.  While  that  is  a  good  record,  it 
is  not  an  exceptional  one.  It  is  un- 
usual, however,  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  made.  The 
strain  of  traveling  to  the  show,  the 
strange  barn,  the  crowds  of  the  curious 
and  the  excitement  incident  to  the  show 
were  all  serious  obstacles  to  the  making 
of  a  record.  It  is  a  wonderful  record  in 
view  of  these  trying  conditions.  Her 
record  for  seven  days  at  the  show  was 
634  pounds  of  milk  of  4.22  per  cent  fat, 
yielding  33.52  pounds  of  butter. 

Dairy  Cows  to  Lyon  County 

-Two  cars  of  Holstein  cows  will  be 
shipped  into  Lyon  County  by  the  farm- 
ers near  Bushong  and  Americus,  reports 
H.  L.  Popenoe,  agricultural  agent.  A 
farmer,  the  banker  at  Bushong,  and  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  will  select  the 
cattle,  and  the  plan  is  to  get  them  from 
Kansas  breeders. 

Mr.  Popenoe  reports  also  that  the  de- 
mand for  stock  hogs  is  in  excess  of  the 
supply  as  the  men  who  have  soft  corn 
are  desirous  of  feeding  or  selling  it  be- 
fore it  spoils.  For  this  reason  a  high 
price  is  being  paid  for  brood  sows  or 
stock  hogs  at  sales  and  many  are  being 
bought  on  the  market. 

I  suppose  not  many  fortunate  by- 
products can  come  out  of  a  war,  but  if 
the  United  States  can  learn  something 
about  saving  out  of  this  war  it  will  be 
worth  the  cost  of  the  war;  I  mean  the 
literal  cost  of  it  in  money  and  resources. 
I  suppose  we  have  several  times  over 
wasted  what  we  are  now  about  to  spend. 
We  have  not  known  that  there  was  any 
limit  to  our  resources;  we  are  now  find- 
ing out  that  there  may  be  if  we  are  not 
careful. — President  Wilson. 


Enjoy  warm  rooms 

at  getting -up  time 

The  cold,  bleak 
outside  is  made 
comforta  ble 
and  happy 
inside  when  you 
have  IDEAL 
heating  to  defy 
the  winter 
winds.  The 
whole  house  is 
as  balmy  as 
June.  You 
don't  shiver  in 

any  room.    The  Whole  house  comfortable  at  the  coldest  time  of  the  day 
j         of  art-  ricrVir      —and  at  small  fuel  expense.    Automatic  Regulator 
aays  ST.aiT  rignt  gives  uniform  heat  without  any  attention 

and  the  family 

is  happy  and  healthful.  You  feel  and  know  that  your 
farm  is  more  successful  when  there  is  an  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  your  home. 


A 


mericanx  Ideal 

L  Radiators  ^IBoilers 


Decide  now  to  invest  in  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit— they 
can  be  put  in  in  a  few  days 
without  disturbing  the  family 
at  all. 


With  IDEAL  heating  you  will  notice  a  wonder- 
ful difference  from  old-time  method  of  living. 
The  house  becomes  a  new  home.  Comfort  and 
cheer  abound.  Drafts  and  chill  spots  are 
unknown.  Great  saving  is  made  by  burning  the 
low  priced  fuels  of  your  locality. 

Don't  delay  buying  IDEAL  Heating 

Big  yearly  fuel  savings — no  repair  bill,  no  labor,  no  dirt, 
or  coal-gases  throughout  the  house — good  for  a  lifetime  of 
service.   Cellar  or  water  pressure  system  is  not  necessary. 

To  save  fuel  this  year  send 
for  our  free  heating  book 

Write  today  for  copy  of  "Ideal  Heating." 
We  want  you  to  read  this  book  through, 
for  it  gives  you  the  truth  about  the  heating  question  and 
shows  why  we  want  you  to  have  IDEAL  heating  to  change 
your  house  into  a  home. 


IDEAL  Boiler  fuel 
pots  mix  the  air  and 
coal  gases  as  In  a 
modern  gas  mantle, 
extracting  ALL  the 
beat  from  the  fuel. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents. 


AMEKICANRAPmTOK  COMPANY 


Write  to 
Department  F-14 
Chicago 


Build  -  Up  -  Your  -  Library 

Any  Book  in  the  following 
m  JTCC  List  will  be  sent  free  with  1 
years  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $  1 

If  you  want  more  than  one  book,  you  may  have  your  choice  of  any  three  books 
listed  below  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00  each. 

Choose  your  books  from  the  list  and  use  coupon  below.  Ifew  or  Renewal  Sub- 
scriptions Accepted. 


....The  Two  Orphans — D'Ennery 

 The  Holy  City — White 

....Quo  Vadis — Sienkiewicz 
....Sherlock  Holmes — Doyle 
. . .  .'Way  Down  East — Yosmer 

 When  We  Were  Twenty-one — Harper 

....Under  Two  Flags — Ouida 
....A  Perfect  Love — South  worth 
....Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — Stowe 
....New  Arabian  Nights — Stevenson 
....Black  Beauty — Sewall 


...In  His  Steps — Sheldon 
...Three  Men  in  a  Boat — Jerome 
.  .  .  The  Scarlet  Letter — Hawthorne 
...St.  Elmo — A.  J.  Evans 
.  .  .Ishmael — Southworth 
...Twenty  Good  Stories — Reid 
...Black  Rock — Conner 
...The  Double  Life — Wilcox 
...Cricket  on  the  Hearth — Dickens 
...Robinson  Crusoe — DeFoe 
...The  Wedding  Ring- — Falmadge 
...A  Fool  and  His  Money — Smythe 


 SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  Kansas  Fabmeb  one  year 
and  the  book  named  below: 


Name   

Town  R-  F.  D.. 


State. 
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Twenty  patent- 
ed Improvements  In  all. 
X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor  prevents 
lamp  fumes  entering:  egg  cham- 
ber; X-Ray  Nursery  Tray  assures 
sanitation,  protects  little  chicks; 
X-Kay  Egg-Tester,  most  perfect 
hand  tester   ever  conceived; 
Handy  Height;  1918  Quick-Cool- 
ing Egg  Tray  —  alt  exclusive 
features  that  make  poultry 
success  sure. 

The  1918 

X-Ray  Incubator 

The  one  incubator  In 
the  world  that  re- 
quires only  one  filling 
of  oil  during  a  batch. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE 

1918  CATALOG 
Remember,  X  -  Ray 
Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  shipped 
Express  Prepaid  to 
practically  all  points. 
„  X-RM  INCUBATOR  CD. 
■xprasa         V  Dtp!.  644  ,  De>  Moins«. !«. 


IDES  WANTED 

"Biggs  at  Kansas  City**  wants  all  your 

horse  and  cow  hides.  Enormous  demand  from  tan- 
neries. Army  demand  for  leather  has  made  hide 
prices  highest  in  hiBtory.  Waiting  orders  must 
be  filled.  Biggs  always  pays  higher  prices. 

Money  by  Return  Mail 


"Biggs  at  K.  C. 


gives  quickest  returns  —  your 
money  on  the  way  to  you  within 
average  of  18  minutes  after  your 
shipment  reaches  us.  Writ©  at 
One*  for  Price  List  of  Horse 
Hides  and  Cow  Hides. 

£.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO. 

1133  Biggs  Bldg. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


>8 


QC  Champion  140-Egg 

^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board  —  Self  Regulated.  With 
$5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

Brooder— both  only*  12.95.  Frt.  Paid  E. 
of  Rockies.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Share  in  my  $1000  in  Prizes.  Con- 
ditions easy.   Order  now  or  write  today 

Rnnk    "Matrhinp  Fart*".  - 

Test 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Bos  18   Racine,  Wis. 

GET  OUR  "PEACE"  PRICES 

ON  "Successfur\2iZ5&tn 

Mail  a  postal— Get  our  offer. 
Poultry  lessons  free  to  every 
buyer.  Booklet,  "How  to 
Raise  48  Out  of  60  Chicks," 
10c.  Catalog  FREE.  Make 
green,  egg-making  feed  in 
"SUCCESSFUL"  Grain  Sprouter*. 

OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  GO. 

83Second  St.,  Pes  Moines,  la. 


(  'paid    M  ereu  . 

ER>tckJeaheB  vanized"' iron;  Duo  .... 
•■■»»  walls, copper  tank, nurs- . 

fl  ery,  esif  tester,  thermometer,  ready  tol 
lose.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL-money  back  If  I 
I  not  O.K.    Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Boj  147  Raclne.Wls. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

COLORADO  LAND  BARGAIN 

Dry  goods  merchant  owns  3,000  acres 
choice  land  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  An  ideal  location  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hoe;  raising.  Pine  proposi- 
tion for  some  hustling  farmers  who  are  tired 
of  paying  rent  and  sick  of  working  for  the 
other  fellow.  I  own  the  land  and  will  let 
the  right  fellows  in  on  a  good  deal.    Write  me. 

C.  E.  MITCHEM,  Harvard,  111. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men    and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.     Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  By.    EARN  FROM  $55  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kantas 

Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  811  students  from  18 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg    -    -    -  Kansas 


Banks  And 
Railroads 


Demand  Our  Graduates 

Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 
attending. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 

There  is  not  room  today  in  the  United 
States  for  fighting  a  war  like  this  one 
and  at  the  same  time  supporting  a  busi- 
ness boom.  We  have  neither  the  men, 
materials  nor  equipment  for  both. — U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration. 


Farm  Breeding  Flock 


IN  THE  average  farm  no  distinc- 
tion is  ordinarily  made  between 

  the  laying  flock  and  the  breeding 

flock.  Where  this  is  the  practice 
of  course  males  enough  for  the  whole 
flock  must  be  provided,  as  all  the  eggs 
are  subject  to  use  for  hatching  purposes. 
The  eggs  of  the  pullets  will  likewise  be 
used  for  hatching  along  with  the  eggs 
of  the  fully  mature  hens.  It  is  really 
an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  method 
of  handling  the  hatching  proposition,  re- 
sulting in  a  lowered  hatching  power  of 
the  eggs,  weakened  chicks,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  a  larger  number  of 
males. 

During  nine  months  of  the  year  there 
is  no  reason  for  making  any  distinction 
between  the  breeding  flock  and  the  lay- 
ing flock.  All  the  fowls  will  lun  to- 
gether, having  the  freedom  of  the  farm. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  farm  flock 
is  to  save  waste.  During  the  breeding 
season,  however,  the  hens  selected  for 
breeders  should  be  separated  from  the 
general  flock  and  mated  with  suitable 
males.  These  hens  ought  to  be  stock 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  mature  hens. 
Using  the  eggs  of  pullets  or  even  eggs 
from  hens  hatched  from  pullet  eggs  tends 
to  lower  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
flock. 

It  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter  to 
maintain  a  breeding  pen  on  the  farm  as 
some  may  think.  Of  course  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  hens  for  this  pen  some 
system  of  toe-marking  the  baby  chick- 
ens as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  should 
be  practiced.  It  is  only  by  doing  this 
that  there  can  be  any  very  intelligent 
selection  of  the  hens  for  the  breeding 
pen.  If  the  chicks  are  marked  each  year 
the  hens  for  breeders  can  be  selected 
with  some  knowledge  as  to  their  par- 
entage. 

Keeping  the  breeding  pen  confined  of- 
fers some  difficulties.  Fowls  that  are  in 
the  habit  of  running  at  large  are  more 
apt  to  worry  under  confinement  and  it 
requires  higher  fences  to  keep  them.  On 
some  farms  the  general  flock  is  confined 
during  the  breeding  season  and  the 
breeders  given  the  run  of  the  farm.  Un- 
less a  fairly  roomy  yard  can  be  provided 
this  is  perhaps  better  than  confining  the 
breeding  flock  too  closely.  Close  con- 
finement may  cause  lessened  vitality  in 
the  eggs  as  well  as  a  falling  off  in  egg 
production.  Of  course  the  same  condi- 
tions will  obtain  with  the  general  flock, 
but  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
hatching  is  being  done  the  importance 
of  hatching  the  new  stock  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  possible  will 
justify  any  small  loss  that  might  come 
from  keeping  the  general  flock  confined 
during  this  season  of  the  year. 

By  having  a  carefully  'selected  breed- 
ing pen  each  year,  some  improvement  can 
be  made  in  the  flock.  Hatching  promis- 
cously  from  the  whole  flock  almost  in- 
variably lowers  the  quality  and  stand- 
ard of  the  flock  as  a  whole.  Applying 
the  same  methods  of  improvement  to 
poultry  as  are  so  successful  in  producing 
better  hogs  and  cattle  is  well  worth 
while  in  the  management  of  the  farm 
flock. 


Wartime  Poultry  Ration 

How  can  poultry  be  fed  without  the 
use  of  wheat?  What  ration  will  pro- 
duce winter  eggs?  These  two  questions 
are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  poultiy 
keepers  at  this  time. 

A  report  received  by  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  from  one  Missouri 
farmer  who  feeds  nothing  but  corn  to 
his  chickens,  shows  that  he  received  only 
six  eggs  from  eighty-four  hens  and  pul- 
lets during  November.  Another  tanner 
in  the  state  received  112  dozen  eggs  from 
430  hens  during  the  same  period.  This 
man  feeds  corn,  oats,  bran,  shorts  and 
meat  scrap  to  his  birds. 

This  difference  in  egg  production  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of 
feeding.  The  man  who  feeds  only  corn 
is  not  furnishing  the  proper  materials 
for  egg  production  and  consequently  his 
hens  do  not  lay.  To  produce  eggs  the 
hen  must  have  protein  material  to  form 
the  white  portion,  and  when  the  supply 
of  bugs  and  worms  is  shut  off  by  cold 
weather  this  white  building  material 
must  be  furnished  in  the  ration  or  but 


few  eggs  will  be  produced.  Meat  scrap 
and  sour  milk  are  the  most  satisfactory 
feeds  for  furnishing  the  needed  protein 
and  one  or  the  other  should  be  included 
in  every  winter  laying  ration. 

The  feeds  recommended  by  the  poul- 
try department  of  the  Missouri  college 
for  the  present  season  are:  Scratch 
Feed — Ten  pounds  whole  or  cracked 
corn,'  five  pounds  oats.  Mash  Feed — 
Three  pounds  bran,  three  pounds  shorts, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  meat  scrap. 

Three  gallons  of  milk  will  take  the 
place  of  the  meat  scrap. 

The  corn  and  oats  should  be  fed  in  a 
deep  straw  litter  to  give  the  birds  plenty 
of  exercise,  in  scratching  them  out.  The 
mash  should  be  fed  dry  in  a  hopper  or 
trough  where  the  birds  can  eat  at  will. 
If  milk  is  used  it  can  take  the  place  of 
water  for  drinking. 

The  foregoing  ration  not  only  contains 
the  proper  elements  for  egg  production 
but  it  also  avoids  the  use  of  wheat. 


Town  Man's  Record 

Fourteen-eent  eggs  sounds  unreason- 
able, especially  when  the  retail  price  of 
eggs  has  mounted  gradually  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  eggs  for  that 
price  during  the  present  winter,  but  that 
is  the  record  made  by  ten  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  last  year.  These  pullets 
were  purchased  November  1,  1916,  by  H. 
L.  Kempster  of  Columbia,  Missouri. 
Only  two  were  old  enough  to  lay  before 
January  1.  At  the  end  of  seven  months, 
May  31,  the  flock  had  produced  749  eggs 
at  a  feed  cost  of  less  than  14  cents  a 
dozen.  The  average  retail  price  of  eggs 
in  Columbia  during  this  time  was  not 
less  than  35  cents  a  dozen.  Thus,  on 
the  basis  of  that  price,  the  hens  returned 
a  labor  income  of  $1.32  each. 

The  house  in  which  the  birds  were 
kept  had  been  made  of  packing  boxes  and 
was  covered  with  roofing  paper.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  house  not  including 
packing  boxes  was  $3.85.  During  the 
seven  months  the  birds  ate  225  pounds 
of  cracked  corn  and  125  pounds  of  mash. 
The  mash  consisted  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  bran,  shorts,  corn  meal,  and 
beef  scrap.  Oyster  shell  was  kept  be- 
fore the  hens  in  a  can  attached  to  the 
wall.  The  total  feed  cost  including  one 
bale  of  straw  was  $8.66. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  feeds  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  produce  eggs  so 
cheaply  during  the  present  winter.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Kempster  suggests  that  the 
record  made  by  these  hens  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. At  any  rate  the  back-yard 
poultry  keeper  will  be  able  to  make  con- 
siderable saving  by  producing  his  own 
eggs. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
hi8  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4631  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


If  you  do  not  have  skim  milk,  feed 
ground  fresh  bone  or  shoot  some  rabbits 
and  give  them  to  your  hens.  Be  care- 
ful, however,  about  letting  meat  of  any 
kind  spoil  where  the  hens  can  have  ac- 
cess to  it.  If  neither  skim  milk  nor 
fresh  meat  of  any  kind  can  be  supplied, 
commercial  beef  scraps  must  be  depended 
on  for  the  necessary  protein.  Laying 
hens  must  have  animal  food  of  some 
kind. 


Iiooverize 
Your  Poultry 

War  rations  for  poultry  must  in- 
clude the  ro-Tser,  cheaper  grains 
and  by-piOuucts.  It  is  economy 
to  use  them  if  your  birds  are  able 
to  fully  digest  them  and  convert 
them  into  eggs  and  meat.  And 
they  can  if  you  regularly  add  to 
the  ration 

Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator 

America'*  Original  Poultry  Tonic 
and  Conditioner 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  Is  not  a  food,  but 
a  scientifically  compounded  mixture  of 
roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances, 
etc.  Each  ingredient  performs  a  certain 
work  in  keeping  the  fowls  in  perfect 
health  and  highest  vigor. 

Its  regular  use  cuts  feed  bills  by  prevent- 
ing waste  due  to  sluggish  digestion,  by 
enabling  the  fowls  to  thrive  upon  the 
coarser  feeds.  And  it  makes  hens  lay. 
It  creates  a  keen  appetite,  improves  di- 
gestion and  circulation,  regulates  the 
bowels,  makes  the  egg-producing  organs 
"do  their  bit."  We  have  backed  these 
statements  for  50  years  with  a  broad 
money-back  guarantee! 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  insures  such  vig- 
orous health  that  the  birds  are  practi- 
cally immune  from  ordinary  poultry  dis- 
eases. For  this  reason  alone  it  is  worth 
its  small  cost — about  lea  month  per  bird. 
If  ROUP— a  germ  disease— attacks  your 
flock,  Pratts  Roup  Remedy  will  quickly 
overcome  this  trouble.  Use  it  in  change- 
able weather  as  a  preventive  of  roup 
and  colds.  It's  guaranteed!  , 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc- 
tions to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Preps>- 
rations  under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee—  "loor  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied' ' — the  guarantee  that 
has  stood  for  nearly  SO  years. 


jo  Write  for  48-page  poultry 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


Warning! 

Right  Now  is  the  Time  to  Save 
Your  Wheat  from  11  Winter 
Kill!"   

Spread  Your  Straw  at  Once 

Remember  what  happened  last  spring. 
Millions  of  acres  of  wheat  lost  from  "winter 
kill,"  that  could  have  been  saved  by  spread- 
ing a  mulch  of  straw  during  the  winter. 

Don't  take  any  chances  this  season.  Write 
at  once  to  the  Simplex  Spreader  Mfg.  Co., 
210  Traders  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
get  their  big  special  wartime  offer  on  a 
Simplex  Straw  Spreader.  This  Is  the  ma- 
chine that  last  year  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  wheat  losses  from  "winter  kill.'' 

The  manufacturers  are  making  a  patriotic 
offer  to  save  the  wheat,  so  badly  needed. 
They  will  ship  a  Simplex  Straw  Spreader 
right  direct  from  factory  to  farm,  without  a 
cent  in  advance,  freight  prepaid,  for  thirty 
days'  free  trial.  If  you  decide  to  buy  the 
machine,  take  a  whole  year  to  pay,  if  de- 
sired. If  not,  return  it  and  you  are  out 
nothing. 


r 


Hides  Tanned 

Send  us  your  hides  or  furs,  and  we'll  tan 
and  make  Fur  Coals,  Robes,  Mitts,  etc.,  of  them. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 
All  kinds  of  repair  work  and  taxidermy.  Also 
tanning  harness  and  lace.    The  only  Tannery 
In  the  Kansas  Citys. 

Cash  Paid  for  Hides  and  Furs. 

Write  for  Catalog  7  and  price  list. 
KANSAS  CITY  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Wichita,  Kan.    Okla.  City.  Ok. 


Money  Back 
II  It  Falls 


HEAVES 

a  A  horse  with  heaves  can't  do  its  fall  shareof  work, 
ft  Curo  the  heaves  and  yoo  have  a  horse  worth  its  full  value 
B  Id  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 

FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
B  ($1.00  per  Piickaael.   Satisfactory  results  or  money  back. 
■  Fleming's  Vast-Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

H  Helps  yoo  distineruish  heaves  from  other  ailments.   Write  | 
H  for  the  Adviser.   It  is  FREE. 

■L  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

,as>  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  III. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  feed  a 
mash  to  hens  is  in  a  self-feeding  hopper, 
allowing  them  to  satisfy  their  own 
needs.  Ordinarily  a  hen  should  eat 
about  twice  as  much  grain  as  mash.  The 
feed  hopper  for  Leghorn  or  other  light 
breeds  or  pullets  of  heavier  breeds  may 
be  left  open  all  the  time,  but  hens  of 
the  heavier  breeds  should  be  allowed  ac- 
cess to  the  mash  only  during  the  after- 
noon. Otherwise  they  will  not  exercise 
enough. 


January  5,  1918 
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Hog  Feeding  Methods 


— IILLIAM  KNABBE  of  Washington 
County  gave  us  some  figures  last 
J  fall  on  the  cost  of  wheat  in  that 
county,  but  made  the  statement 
that  he  was  a  corn  and  hog  farmer,  mar- 
keting his  hogs  at  about  six  months  of 
age,  weighing  200  pounds. 

He  writes  as  follows  in  explaining  his 
methods:  "I  like  to  get  my  hogs  to 
market  in  six  months  from  the  time  they 
are  farrowed  because  my  March  pigs  go 
on  a  September  market  at  a  good  price. 
I  also  avoid  considerable  risk  from  dis- 
ease, which  is  more  apt  to  be  prevalent 
later  in  the  fall,  and  then  by  selling 
early  they  are  out  of  the  way  about  the 
time  my  fall  pigs  are  being  farrowed,  so 
that  I  can  give  the  fall  pigs  much  bet- 
ter care. 

"I  like  to  use  o»d  sows.  Any  breed 
will  do  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of 
individuals.  I  raise  pure-bred  Durocs 
and  always  breed  my  sows  to  good  boars. 
I  feed  my  sows  six  pounds  of  corn  a 
day  in  winter,  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  in 
summer  two  to  three  pounds  of  corn  and 
good  pasture.  In  the  spring  two  weeks 
before  farrowing  I  give  each  sow  about 
one-half  pound  of  tankage  daily.  About 
two  weeks  after  farrowing  I  feed  sows 
and  pigs  all  they  will  eat  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture :  Eight  parts  tankage,  four 
parts  oil  meal,  and  eighty-eight  parts 
corn,  by  weight,  feeding  the  tankage  and 
oil  meal  in  a  slop. 

"I  wean  the  pigs  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  and  continue  feeding  them  all 
they  will  clean  up  of  the  above  ration 
twice  a  day.  I  keep  _them  free  from 
worms  and  lice.  Handled  in  this  way 
they  will  weigh  about  200  pounds  in 
five  and  one-half  to  six  months  from 
farrowing." 


Grinding  Corn  for  Hogs 

Experiments  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  show  that  with  corn  at 
the  present  high  price,  it  will  pay  to 
grind  it  for  hogs  if  the  grain  does  not 
have  to  be  hauled  too  far  and  the  ex- 
pense of  grinding  is  small. 

It  is  advisable  to  grind  the  corn  when 
it  is  to  be  mixed  with  other  feeds  such 
as  shorts,  tankage,  or  oil  meal,  and  fed 
in  a  self-feeder.  If  the  corn  is  not 
ground  and  is  mixed  with  the  feeds 
named,  it  will  tend  to  drip  first  in  the 
feeder  and  leave  the  finer  feeds  behind 
and  thus  the  hog  will  eat  more  corn  and 
less  of  the  other  feeds. 


Soft  Corn  and  Hog  Cholera 

Will  the  feeding  of  soft  corn  cause 
cholera  or  other  diseases  among  hogs? 
This  is  a  question  which  is  being  raised 
this  winter  as  never  before,  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  immature  corn  that 
must  be  fed.  It  is  a  question  that  can- 
not be  answered  in  a  word;  there  is 
more  than  that  to  be  said. 

The  feeding  of  soft  corn  will  require, 
as  everything  else,  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  Common  sense 
demands  that  the  spoiled,  rotting  ears 
be  thrown  away — preferably,  not  picked. 
Their  feeding  value  will  be  found  less 
than  nothing  for  such  feed  tends  to  run 
down  the  hog's  constitution.  Ordinary 
soft  corn,  however,  has  its  feeding  value, 
but  common  sense  tells  one  that  it  does 
not  contain  the  same  feeding  value  as 
hard  corn  which  should,  therefore,  be  fed 
with  soft  corn.  Steers  seem  to  thrive  on 
soft  corn  without  hard  corn  and  with  no 
injurious  results.  Summed  up  in  a  nut- 
shell, soft  corn  should  be  mixed  with 
common  sense — the  former  to  be  utilized, 
the  latter  exercised. 


Percheron  Breeders  Increase 

The  Percheron  business  of  this  coun- 
try is  today  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer 
who  is  raising  a  few  Percherons  as  a  side 
line  on  the  general  farm.  The  number 
of  Percheron  breeders  has  increased 
rapidly. 

In  1900,  seventy-two  farmers  were 
breeding  pure-bred  Percherons  in  Kan- 
sas, while  now  547  farmers  are  produc- 
ing this  breed.  In  former  years  the 
pure-bred  Percheron  business  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  importers,  dealers,  and 
large  breeders.  Under  such  conditions 
the  advertising  and  sales  department  of 
such  firms  was  an  important  one.  The 


business  gradually  has  drifted  over  to 
small  farmers. 

In  order  to  assist  such  breeders  in 
selling  their  surplus  Percherons  at  prices 
■vhich  the  quality  of  their  live  stock 
justifies,  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  agricultural  college  holds 
annual  consignment  sales  to  which  the 
various  breeders  may  consign  from  one 
to  four  head  of  Percherons.  This  is  un- 
der the  management  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell. 

When  these  Percherons  are  brought 
together  at  some  centrally  located  place, 
properly  advertised,  the  breeder  gets 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  for  his  sur- 
plus Percherons  than  he  is  able  to  get 
at  home.  In  order  that  a  high  standard 
may  be  maintained  for  these  sales  so 
that  the  best  buyers  will  be  attracted,  all 
Percherons  accepted  must  be  inspected 
by  a  member  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  and  none  are  accepted  un- 
less sound,  and  good  individuals  of  the 
right  type. 

K  The  next  annual  sale  will  be  held  in 


the  college  pavilion  January  25,  at  which 
forty  head  of  Kansas-raised  Percherons 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction. 


The  Denver  Stock  Show 

Preparations  for  the  annual  National 
Western  Stock  Show  at  Denver  are  being 
pushed  vigorously  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  will  be  the  most  important 
event  held  in  the  West  this  winter.  That 
it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  war  food  situation  is  evidenced  by 
the  interest  being  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  United  States  Experiment 
Station  and  the  agricultural  college  at 
Fort  Collins  are  planning  a  big  educa- 
tional exhibit,  and  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance  of  government  experts  to 
take  up  various  live  stock  problems  di- 
rectly with  the  farmers  and  stockmen. 

The  date  of  the  show  is  the  week  of 
January  19  to  26,  inclusive.  The  show 
will  start  on  Saturday  with  a  students' 
judging  contest  in  which  the  principal 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  West  will 
take  part. 

The  railroads  are  planning  the  usual 
low  rates  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and 
a  very  large  attendance  is  expected. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  a  big  live  stock 
conference  during  Stock  Show  week,  at 
which  representative  stockmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  West  will  meet  and  confer 
with  Mr.  Hoover. 

New  Experiment  Station  Barn 

A  strictly  up-to-date  barn  to  be  used 
in  feeding  experiments  by  the  animal 


husbandry  department  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  is  nearing 
completion.  The  building  will  take  the 
place  of  the  barn  destroyed  by  fire  last 
spring. 

The  main  building  is  43  by.. 50  feet. 
It  has  a  self  supporting  gambrel  roof, 
which  does  away  with  all  supports  in 
the  loft.  As  the  top  of  the.  loft  is  30 
feet  from  the  floor,  the  barn  will  have 
an  unusually  large  storage  capacity. 

Outside  the  main  section  there  are  two 
partly  inclosed  wings,  each  75  feet  in 
length,  which  make  a  total  length  for 
the  building  of  195  feet.  These  wings 
will  have  floors  of  cement.  A  cement 
runway  outside  will  be  a  feature.  The 
wings  will  be  used  for  sheltering  the 
cattle  in  experiments,  while  the  barn 
proper  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  storage  for  hay  and  grain. 

The  back  part  of  the  barn  is  being 
especially  constructed  to  inclose  two 
silos.  All  the  storage  space  in  the  loft 
is  in  the  center  of  the  barn,  the  opening 
through  which  the  hay  is  to  be  lifted 
being  on  one  side.  This  makes  possible 
a  greater  storage  capacity. 


The  normal  pulse  beats  per  minute  in 
the  domestic  animals  are  as  follows: 
Horses,  36  to  42;  cattle,  38  to  50;  sheep, 
goats  and  hogs,  70  to  80,  and  dogs,  80 
to  100.  The  pulse  beats  faster  in  young 
than  in  old  animals.  Excitement  and  a 
nervous  temperament  may  cause  a  more 
rapid  pulse.  When  exercising  and  im- 
mediately after,  the  rate  is  higher  than 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest. 


All  Farm  Animals  Need  And  Craw 

^  CAREY-IZED 

Y  St oek  Tonic 
If  Brick 


Your  hogs,  cows,  sheep  and  horses  "take  their 
medicine"  voluntarily,  eagerly,  regularly,  when  you 
place  it  before  them  in  the  form  of  Carey-ized 
Stock  Tonic  Brick.    You  do  not  have  to  force  it 
down  their  throats,  or  starve  them  to  make  them 
take  it  in  their  feed.    They  will  absolutely  take  care 
of  their  own  health  with  no  bother  to  you  whatever. 
Just  place  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  in  the  feed  lot  or 
troughs  where  animals  can  have  access  to  it  all  the  time— 
they  do  the  rest. 

Eight  Different  Health  Promoting  Medicines 
Which  Animals  Need  All  the  Time 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  is  made  up  according  to  a  formula  scientifically  worked  out  by  chemists  of  highest 
standing.  It  is  more  than  a  specific  for  some  particular  ills.  Its  purpose  is  To  Prevent  All  Disease — to  keep  the 
animal  system  in  such  vigorous  health  that  it  repels  all  attacks  of  disease  germs  of  every  description. 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  is  a  combination  of 
powdered  gentian  root,  sulphate  of  iron,  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  sulphur,  carbonized  peet,  quassia,  charcoal  and 
pure  dairy  salt  Contains  absolutely  no  harmful  sub- 
stance— animals  can't  eat  too  much  of  it. 


These  ingredients,  properly  proportioned,  constitute 
an  unfailing  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner,  keep 
stomach  and  bowels  in  order,  aid  digestion,  promote 
healthy  activity  of  kidneys  and  liver,  purify  and  in- 
vigorate the  blood. 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  has  stood  the  severest  feeding  tests  by  leading  stock  raisers,  and  has  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  high  veterinary  authorities.  Let  us  give  you  the  names  of  enthusiastic  stock  feeders  whose 
hogs  and  other  animals  have  been  saved  from  disease  and  death  by  this  great  health  medicine. 

Solid  Brick  Form  makes  it  economical  to  feed  —  preserves  its  medicinal  value  till  the  last  particle  is  eaten. 
Animals  eat  only  when  they  need  it  and  as  much  as  they  need — there's  no  waste.  Supplies  them  regularly  with 
salt,  as  well  as  other  needed  medicines. 

Our  30-Day  Trial  Offer  the  Most  Liberal  Ever  Made 

We  positively  guarantee  Carey-ized  Stock 

want  you  to  verify  our  guarantee  by  your 

dozen  or  more  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 

to  it  for  30  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 

money — no  charge  for  what  you  have  used 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 
mile  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Tonic  Brick  to  be  and  do  all  we  claim  for  it  and  we 
own  experience  and  entirely  at  our  risk.    Order  s 
from  your  dealer;  let  your  live  stock  have  free  access 
the  result,  return  what  you  have  left  and  get  all  your 
We  stand  behind  our  dealers  with  our  guarantee. 
Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  postal,  and  roe 'll  send 
you  full  information  and  valuable  booklet  "Making  Lice  Stock  Pay." 


CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  r 


Department  256 
Hutchinson,  Kansas 


CAREY  SALT  CO. 

Dept.  256,  Hutchinson.  Kansas' 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Carey-ized 
Stock  Tonic  Brick;  also  Free  Book  "Making  Live 
Stock  Pay." 


Animals  given  Carey-ize  A 
Stock  Tonic  Brick  thrive 
better  on  less  feed— saves 
feed  money.  It  aids 
digestion. 


■  My  dealer's  name.. 
m 
m 

■  p.o.   


My  Name.-... 


.._  -.Stale- 


P.  O- 


 State   
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KANSAS  FARMER 


January  5,  1918 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


TANNING. 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WAR 
jobs  open  to  farmers,  men-women  18  or 
over.  $75  to  $150  month.  Pleasant  work. 
Write  for  list  positions  open.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  L-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE  —  HATCHERY  AND  WHITE 
Leghorn  farm  worth  $10,000.  Price  now 
$8,500.     Cqlwell,  Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
15  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

EXCHANGE  BOOK,  1,000  FARMS,  ETC. 
Trades  everywhere.  Graham  Bros.,  El  Do- 
rado, Kansas. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash,  no  matter  where  located.  Particulars 
free.  Real  Estates  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  77, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

BARGAINS  —  BARGAINS.  SEND  FOR 
free  magazine  of  farms,  businesses,  wild 
lands,  exchanges,  any  kind  anywhere.  West- 
ern Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  r>riced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

"THE  WILLOWS"  OFFERS  CARLOAD 
of  springing  grade  Holstein  cows,  $115  head. 
S.  D.  Shambeau,  Scandinavia,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  large  and  finely  bred.  Sand  Springs 
Home,  Drawer  D,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED, 
registered  bull  calves,  up  to  twelve  months 
old.  Best  of  breeding.  Call  or  write.  Geo. 
A.  Nelson,  Milltown,  Wis. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked 
and  from  high  producing  dams,  four  to  seven 
weeks  old,  $25  crated.  Express  paid  to  any 
station.  Reliance  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

BABY  CALVES.  HOLSTEIN,  PUKE- 
bred,  either  sex,  priced  right.  Also  a  few 
choice  grade  heifer  calves,  practically  pure- 
bred. Crated  and  express  prepaid  to  you  at 
$25  each.  Sunnyside  Farm,  Route  1,  Jeffer- 
son, Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE — -THREE  REGISTERED  JER- 
sey  cows,  bred  to  Owl's  Pogis  Tomo.  His 
dam's  year  record   764  pounds  butter.  His 
-1 :-°>a  dam  816  pounds.     Also  one  bull  calf 
iy  this  bull.    R.  O.  McKee,  Marysville. 


-ILY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES!, 
eicuci  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

DOUBLE  STANDARD  YOUNG  POLLED 
Durham  bulls,  $100  to  $150.  Heifers,  $100  to 
$125.  Good  grade  bulls,  $75.  Crown  Prince 
at  head  of  herd.  Also  good  coming  yearling 
jack  and  one  extra  good  coming  three-year- 
old,  at  reasonable  price.  W.  CwBaumgart- 
ner,  Halstead,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS- 
Kansas. 


-U.    A.    GORE,  SEWARD, 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
$5.  One  grown,  $10.  Frank  Barrington, 
Sedan,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES  AND  COLLIES — GREATEST 
of  all  pups.  Grown  dogs  and  brood  matrons. 
Large  instructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  Watson, 
Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

 *  

TAKEN  UP — BY  WALTER  FRENCH,  OF 
Manning,  Keystone  Township,  Scott  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  18th  day  of  December.  1917, 
one  white  face  steer,  brand  on  left  ear.  Ap- 
praised at  $30.  John  L.  Whitson.  County 
Clerk. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  I 
have  taken  up  one  stray  steer,  coming  two 
years  old,  on  my  farm  three  miles  north  and 
seven  miles  west  of  Yates  Center,  Kansas. 
Said  steer  is  red  with  white  face,  branded 
"J.O."  on  left  side  and  with  a  "V"  and  "I" 
on  left  hip,  left  ear  split  and  right  ear 
clipped.  Dated  at  Yates  Center,  Kansas, 
November  23,  1917.  Henry  Weide.  C.  V. 
Orendorff,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  E.  D.  BIRD,  OF  MON- 
tezuma,  Gray  Co.,  Kansas,  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  1917,  one  2-year-old  red  white- 
face  heifer,  H  T  connected  on  left  hip,  also 
one  1-year-old  black  white-face  steer,  no 
brands  value  $75.  W.  W.  Preesly,  County 
Clerk.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THIRTY  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES, 
late  issues,  value  $3,  yours  for  26c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number 
of  things  he  loves  and  blesses,  which  he 
is  loved  and  blessed  by. — Thomas  Cae- 

lyle. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  CHARLES  CLEM- 
mons,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


SEEDS 


WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AT  FARMERS' 
prices.    John  Lewis,  Madison,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  MY  OWN  RAISING. 
Guaranteed  no  sorghum  or  Johnson  mix- 
ture.   25c  per  pound.    M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kan. 

RED  AND  WHITE  KAFIR,  5  CENTS 
per  pound.  Sudan,  30  cents,  sacks  extra. 
M.  T.  Hunt,  Route  6,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  SMALL  FAM- 
ily,  raised  on  farm,  wants  job  running  farm 
on  shares,  everything  furnished,  or  would 
consider  working  on  salary.  G.  I.  Lane, 
Stamford,  Neb. 

MARRIED  MAN,  SMALL  FAMILY, 
wants  job  on  farm.  Experienced  farmer. 
Good  references.  Or  would  run  farm  on 
shares  with  everything  furnished.  R.  B. 
McGinnis,  Dillon,  Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Bargains  in  Land 

160-ACRE  UPLAND  FARM,  11  miles  of 
Topeka,  4  mi.  two  railroad  towns;  90%  till- 
able; 60  a.  cult.,  15  a.  alfalfa,  balance  fine 
grass  land.  Five-room  house,  barn  28  x  56. 
Fine  old  shade.  Fine  water  and  fruit  with 
$800  corn  and  hay.  Priced  for  quick  sale, 
$12,000.    For  particulars  write 

F.  M.  BUCHHEIM 
521  West  Street   Topeka 

80-ACRE  IMPROVED  FARM 

IN  OSAGE  COUNTY,  KANSAS.  ONLY 
$3,200.  TERMS. 

Seventy  acres  in  cultivation,  10  acres  pas- 
ture, 5-room  house,  barn  32  x  36,  plenty  of 
water,  close  to  school,  five  miles  from  town, 
good  road,  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone  line.  $800 
cash,  balance  long  time  at  6  per  cent. 

THE  EASTERN  KANSAS  LAND  COMPANY 
Qnenemo,  Kansas. 

Stale  Bread  and  Cake 

Stale  bread  and  cake,  thoroughly  dried, 
put  through  the  food  chopper  and  re- 
duced to  fine  crumbs,  may  be  success- 
fully used  as  a  substitute  for  flour  in 
many  recipes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  crumbs  to  two  parts  flour,  suggests 
Miss  Flora  Monroe,  manager  of  the  cafe- 
teria at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Bread  crumbs  work  in  nicely  in  muffins 
and  other  warm  breads  in  which  baking 
powder  and  soda  are  the  leavening 
agents.  They  should  not  be  used  in 
yeast  breads. 

Cake  crumbs  may  be  used  in  spice,  car- 
amel and  devil's  food  cakes,  but  should 
not  be  used  in  white  cakes.  If  crumbs 
of  heavy,  rich  cake  are  used,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  as  much  sugar.  Cake 
crumbs  make  a  good  foundation  for  spice 
puddings,  and  are  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  making  steamed  brown  breads. 


Meat  and  Bread-Crumb  Cakes 

Left-over  meat  and  dry  bread  may  be 
utilized  to  make  appetizing  cakes  in  the 
following  manner:  To  four  parts  of 
chopped  or  ground  meat,  add  one  part 
soaked  bread  crumbs,  a  small  quantity 
of  chopped  onion,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Mix  and  form  into  small  round 
cakes.  Brown  the  cakes  in  butter  or 
other  fat,  turning  them. 

Raw  ground  meat  may  be  used.  If 
so,  the  pan  should  be  covered  so  that 
greater  heat  will  be  applied.  A  left-over 
vegetable  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
meat.  In  that  case  a  greater  food  value 
is  given  by  dipping  the  cakes  in  egg  and 
then  in  dried  crumbs  before  frying. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Resolve 


To  keep  my  health!     To  do  my  work!  To 
live! 

To  see  to  it  I  grow  and  gain  and  give! 
Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour! 
To  wait  in  weakness,  and  to  walk  in  power; 
But    always    fronting    onward  •  toward  the 
light, 

Always  and  always  facing  toward  the  right, 
Robbed,     starved,     defeated,     fallen,  wide 

astray — 

On  with  what  strength  I  have!  'Back  to 
the  way! 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


Birthday  Celebrations 

One  good  practice  for  the  mother  to 
start  this  year  if  she  has  not  hitherto 
followed  it,  is  that  of  celebrating  the 
birthdays  of  the  different  members  of 
the  family.  No  other  holiday  is  so  par- 
ticularly one's  own  as  the  day  of  hia 
birth,  and  remembering  and  observing 
this  in  some  way  is  an  expression  of 
personal  interest  that  is  always  appre- 
ciated. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
much  trouble  or  expense.  It  takes  very 
little  to  please  a  child.  An  inexpensive 
present  or  some  simple  pleasure  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  given  for  his  own  espe- 
cial benefit  will  make  the  day  one  to  be 
grataefully  remembered.  This  might 
take  the  form  of  a  picnic  lunch,  at  an 
appropriate  time  of  the  year,  or  perhaps 
simply  a  favorite  dish  or  a  birthday  cake 
served  in  his  honor.  It  the  present  or 
treat  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  it 
will  be  all  the  more  appreciated.  Let 
the  other  children  enter  into  your  plans 
and  help  you  in  carrying  them  out. 
They  will  enjoy  it  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  teach  them  to  be  unselfish.  En- 
courage them  to  be  thoughtful  of  you, 
also,  and  let  them  see  that  you  appre- 
ciate it. 


Make  a  Home  Calendar 

An  idea  which  the  Sunday  School  has 
already  borrowed  from  the  kindergarten 
and  which  the  home  may  well  appro- 
priate also  is  that  of  an  appropriate 
monthly  calendar  made  by  the  children 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  an 
older  person.  A  sheet  of  white  card- 
board is  ruled  off  into  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  blank  squares  for  the  days  of  the 
month,  leaving  room  outside  of  the  ruled 
portion  for  the  mounting  of  a  suitable 
picture,  which  can  be  clipped  from  the 
current  issue  of  almost  any  magazine. 

The  children  mark  the  calendar  each 
day  with  a  suitable  emblem.  Yellow 
circles  should  be  provided  for  sunny  days 
and  gray  for  cloudy.  Tiny  umbrellas 
cut  from  black  paper  denote  rain,  and  a 
gray  circle  partly  covered  with  white  in- 
dicates snow.  Advertisements  furnish 
pictures  for  special  occasions  —  a  little 
church,  a  toy,  a  birthday  cake,  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  etc.  Birthdays  of  noted  peo- 
ple may  be  indicated  in  some  way.  This 
will  open  the  way  for  character  building 
stories  concerning  them.  Each  child 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of 
his  own  birthday  to  the  family. 

The  children  will  enjoy  hunting  for 
and  cutting  out  appropriate  pictures. 
Make  suggestions  when  they  seem  to  be 
needed,  but  let  them  do  the  work  them- 
selves. They  will  take  pleasure  in  at- 
tending to  the  calendar  regularly,  and 
are  unconsciously  being  helped  to  a  real- 
ization of  divisions  of  time. 


Individual  Responsibility 

Are  you  observing  that  wheatless  day 
and  that  meatless  day  each  week?  Pop- 
pycock, one  man  says.  No  one  else  is 
doing  it,  why  should  I?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  many  others  are  already  doing  it 
and  more  soon  will.  Further,  the  fact 
that  others  are  not  acting  in  accordance 
with  America's  best  interests  does  not 
absolve  my  remissions.  The  situation  is 
this :  We'  are  short  of  both  wheat  and 
meat.  It  is  essential  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  that  we  increase  the  supply  of 
both.  Only  by  individual  responsibility 
can  this  be  done.  The  Government  has 
laid  the  matter  before  us  as  a  moral 
responsibility — as  merely  the  act  of  ab- 
staining from  a  thing  that  we  are  le- 
gally entitled  to  do.  How  different  and 
how*  much  more  in  accordance  with  our 


principles  than  was  the  Prussian  edict 
upon  the  declaration  of  war  that  every 
individual  in  the  empire  should  be  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  weight  of  meat  each 
week.  Such  a  course  may  be  necessary 
if  individual  inclinations  continue  to  rule 
in  the  full  bloom  of  their  short-sighted- 
ness. At  the  bottom  of  the  problem  lies 
not  so  much  disloyalty  as  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  certain  fundamental  consider- 
ations —  short-sightedness  in  an  under- 
standing of  that  thing  known  as  the 
common  weal. 


The  canning  of  vegetables  and  meats 
on  the  farm  is  becoming  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
The  winter  time  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
sirable time  to  can  meats.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  farmer  kills  a  beef  and 
frequently  has  a  surplus  and  some  may 
even  be  wasted.  This  surplus  should  be 
canned  for  summer  use.  Canned  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  being  used  during  the 
winter  and  these  empty  cans  might  well 
be  filled  with  surplus  meats.  The  house- 
wife then  has  part  of  her  summer  work 
done  and  is  well  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gency. 

Wheat  Bread  Substitutes 

Corn  bread,  brown  bread,  oat  cakes, 
buckwheat  cakes,  hominy,-  potato  bis- 
cuit, rye  bread,  potatoes,  rice. 


Fish  Chowder 

Rabbit,  fowl,  or  any  meat  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  fish,  or  tomatoes  in- 
stead of  milk.    Carrots  may  be  omitted. 

1%  pounds  fish  (fresh,  salt,  or 
canned) 
9  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  In 
small  pieces 

1  onion 

2  cups  carrots  cut  in  pieces 

3  cups  milk 
Pepper 

3  tablespoons  flour 
1  tablespoon  fat 

Fry  chopped  onion  in  fat  for  five  min- 
utes. Put  fat,  onions,  carrots  and  po- 
tatoes in  kettle  and  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Cook  until  vegetables  are  ten- 
der. Mix  flour  with  one-half  cupful  cold 
milk  and  stir  in  liquid  in  pot  to  thicken. 
Add  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  the  fish 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  bone 
and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Cook  until  the 
fish  is  tender,  about  ten  minutes.  Serve 
hot. 


Meat  Substitutes 

Poultry,  rabbit,  fish,  eggs,  cheese, 
baked  beans,  bean  loaf,  nut  loaf,  bean 
soup,  milk  soup,  chowders,  milk. 

He  who  has  conferred  a  kindness 
should  be  silent,  he  who  has  received  one 
should  speak  of  it. — Seneca. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuniiiiHiiiiiiiiii  j 

§  Twilight  Animal  Stories  f 

|  Bumper  The  White  Rabbit  | 

|    By  George  Bthelbert  Walsh  = 

(Copyright,  1917,  by  George  E.  Walsh)  | 
•iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniHiiiiuiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiniuiniiiiiiiiiiifs 

STORY  IX.— BUMPER  ESCAPES  AN  A 
RAFT. 

BUMPER  took  a  long  time  to  rest  and  get 
back  some  of  his  breath  before  he  ven- 
tured to  the  very  mouth  of  the  open 
sewer.  As  soon  as  he  was  sure  that  the 
bats  had  abandoned  the  chase,  he  threw 
himself  down  and  closed  his  eyes  from  sheer 
weariness  and  exhaustion.  Then,  with  re- 
turning strength  and  hope,  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  two  hind  legs,  and  looked  around 
him. 

There  was  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sewer,  and  he  hopped  toward  it  eagerly. 
After  lapping  enough  to  satisfy  his  thirst, 
he  began  bathing  himself.  He  had  never 
been  so  dirty  before  in  all  his  life.  He  was 
thankful  the  red-haired  girl  wasn't  there  to 
see  him.    She  would  perhaps  disown  him. 

This  thought  soothed  his  feelings  a  little, 
and  he  splashed  around  in  the  water  until 
most  of  the  dust  and  dirt  was  washed  off. 
Then  finding  a  sunny  spot  near  the  en- 
trance, he  hopped  to  it,  and  sprawled  him- 
self out  to  dry.  .  , 

Meanwhile,  he  began  examining  his  sur- 
roundings very  carefully,  and  a  little  anx- 
iously The  sewer  dipped  down  into  the 
river  and  disappeared  from  view,  and  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  above  it.  were  very 
steep  walls.  No  rabbit  could  climb  them. 
The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  sewer  was 
by  swimming.  ,  ^  , 

Now  Bumper  had  never  learned  to  swim. 
Perhaps  he  could  do  it  without  learning,  but 
he  felt  afraid.    None  of  his  family  had  been 
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swimmers,  and  the  river  was  certainly  deep, 
from  his  place  in  the  sun  he  could  not  see 
bottom. 

Once  more  the  thought  of  returning  to 
the  garden  by  the  way  he  had  come  oc- 
curred to  him;  but  memory  of  the  fierce 
bats  and  the  Sewer  Eat  immediately  ban- 
ished all  ideas  of  this  kind  from  his  mind. 
"I'd  never  go  through  that  dark  sewer  again 
for  anything,"  he  said,  shuddering.  "I  must 
go  on  until  I  find  another  way  back  to  the 
little  girl." 

Bumper's  one  desire  was  to  return  to 
Edith.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  ever 
jumped  out  of  his  pen.  If  he  had  been 
contented  and  stayed  where  the  red-haired 
girl  had  put  him,  he  would  be  eating  de- 
licious grass  and  vegetables  now  instead  of 
lying  there  alone,  hungry  and  afraid  to  go 
on  or  go  back. 

His  hunger  came  back  to  him,  and  gave 
him  a  sharp  pain  in  the  stomach.  "I  must 
have  something  to  eat,"  he  said.  "I'm 
nearly  famished." 

But  there  was  really  nothing  in  sight  that 
he  could  eat — not  a  spear  of  grass  nor  a 
leaf.  Then,  just  as  if  to  prove  to  him  that 
manna  sometimes  falls  from  heaven  to  feed 
even  poor,  destitute  rabbits,  a  big  leaf  came 
floating  down  on  the  wind  and  fell  almost 
at  his  feet.  Bumper  grabbed  it,  and  began 
chewing  it  greedily. 

"Oh,  you  mean,  horrid  thing!"  chirped  a 
voice.  "That  leaf  belonged  to  me.  It  was 
for  my  nest,  and  the  wind  blew  it  out  of 
my  bill." 

Bumper  looked  up,  and  saw  a  small  spar- 
row perched  on  the  top  of  the  embankment 
over  his  head. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  yours.  Mrs.  Spar- 
row," Bumper  replie.d  "I  thought  the  wind 
just  blew  it  to  me." 

Bumper  held  the  leaf  in  his  mouth,  with 
half  of  it  already  chewed  up.  It  tasted  so 
good  that  the  thought  of  abandoning  it  was 
more  than  he  could  stand. 

"If  you  need  it  more  than  I  do,  Mrs. 
Sparrow."  he  said,  "I'll  give  it  you.  But 
you  must  prove  it." 

""Why,  of  course  I  do.  I  need  it  for  my 
nest." 

"And  I  need  it  to  keep  me  from  starv- 
ing." s» 

Mrs.  Sparrow  cocked  her  head  sideways 
and  looked  queerly  at  him.  "You  don't  look 
as  if  you  were  starving,"  she  observed. 
"You're  as  plump  and  sleek  as  any  rabbit  I 
ever  saw."  . 

"Maybe.  But  I  haven't  had  any  break- 
fast, and  I'm  not  used  to  it.  This  leaf  tastes 
so  good  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  more  of 
them." 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  and  get  them? 
There  are  plenty  in  the  park  and  woods." 

"But  how  am  I  going  to  get  them?" 
asked  Bumper.  "Don't  you  see  I'm  cau~ht 
here  in  the  mouth  of  the  sewer?  I  can't 
get  out  without  swimming." 

Mrs.  Sparrow  looked  surprised  at  this  in- 
formation, and  flew  from  her  perch  on  the 
embankment  to  a  stone  below.  She  cocked 
her  head  sideways,  and  looked  all  around 
her. 

"What  puzzles  me,"  she  said  finally,  "Is 
how  you  ever  got  in  there  without  swim- 
ming.    You  can't  fly." 

Bumper  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "No, 
but  I  wish  I  could.  I  wouldn't  stay  here 
arguing  with  you  about  this  leaf,  but  fly 
away  and  get  a  good  breakfast  of  a  lot  of 
them." 

"Are  you  really  so  hungry,  Mr.  White 
Rabbit?" 

"Indeed,  I  am  nearly  famished." 

And  then  he  told  Mrs.  Sparrow  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  drain-pipe  of  the  garden 
and  the  big  abandoned  sewer.  Mrs.  Spar- 
row was  evidently  affected  by  his  recital,  for 
she  immediately  flew  away  and  soon  re- 
turned with  another  green  leaf. 

"Now  eat  that,  and  I'll  get  you  another." 
she  said.  "I  know  what  it  is  to  go  without 
breakfast  and  dinner.  I've  had  to  do  it 
many  times.     Now  eat  your  fill." 

Bumper  devoured  the  leaf  so  quickly  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have  swallowed  it 
without  chewing  it.  "You  see,  Mrs.  Spar- 
row," he  remarked,  "you  couldn't  feed  me 
enough.  I  have  a  very  big  appetite.  Why, 
1  could  eat  leaves  much  faster  than  you 
could  bring  them  to  me." 

"So  it  seems."  murmured  the  sparrow  in 
a  little  surprised  voice.  "I  never  realized 
how  much  some  animals  can  eat  at  once.  I 
don't  think  I  can  do  more  than  just  take 
the  edge  of  your  appetite  off." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you.  And  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  you!  If  you'll  bring  me  just  a 
few  more  leaves,  I  will  then  ask  you  to 
direct  me  back  to  the  little  girl's  garden." 

"I'm  sure  I'd  like  to,  but  there  are  so 
many  gardens  around,  and  they  all  look 
alike." 

"But  there's  only  one  with  a  red-haired 
girl  in  it,"  replied  Bumper.  "Can't  you  fly 
away,  and  find  her?" 

"I'll  try,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrow. 

So  after  feeding  Bumper  a  few  more  green 
leaves,  she  flew  away  to  find  the  garden. 
She  was  gone  so  long  that  Bumper  got  very 
restless  and  discouraged.  The  few  leaves 
hadn't  satisfied  his  hunger:  they  had  merely 
stimulated  his  desire  for  more.  It  was  past 
noon  when  Mrs.  Sparrow  finally  reappeared 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sewer. 

"What  news?"  asked  Bumper,  eagerly. 

"Nothing  that's  good,  Mr.  White  Rabbit. 
I  flew  into  garden  after  garden — and  all  of 
them  pretty,  and  full  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles— but  there  was  no  red-headed  girl  in 
any  of  them.  I  saw  dogs,  too — many  of 
them — but  I  couldn't  tell  whether  any  of 
them  answered  to  the  name  of  Carlo." 

"Then  it  looks  to  me,"  remarked  Bumper, 
"that  I'm  in  for  a  long  swim.  Where  does 
this  river  go  to?" 

"Way  out  into  the  country  through  beau- 
tiful fields  and  woods."  replied  Mrs.  Spar- 
row. 

"Could  I  reach  them,  I  wonder!  I  might 
drown  before  I  could  get  ashore." 

"Wait!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sparrow.  "Why 
not  escape  on  a  raft?  Here  comes  a  big 
board  down  the  river.  You  could  hop  on 
it,  and  not  even  get  wet.  Yes,  you  could 
do  it.    It's  floating  close  to  the  shore." 

"Where  is  it?"  exclaimed  Bumper,  eag- 
erly. 

"Right  here!  Now  get  ready  for  a  long 
jump." 

Bumper  was  not  only  ready,  but  very 
anxious,  and  when  the  floating  board  ap- 
peared a  yard  or  more  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sewer  he  crouched  for  a  spring.  It  was 
a  long  jump,  and  Bumper  had  some  doubts 
about  making  it;  but  he  put  all  his  strength 
in  it,  and  hopped  high  in  the  air  and  landed 
safely  on  the  raft. 

"Hi!  How  was  that  for  a  jump!"  he  ex- 
claimed, when  he  stood  upright  on  the 
board. 

"Fine!"  said  Mrs.  Sparrow.  "I  wish  you 
a  good  voyage!  Good-bye!" 

Bumper  wagged  his  ears  In  reply,  and 
shouted  back  a  hearty  farewell.  Then  he 
turned  to  look  down  the  river.  He  had  es- 
caped from  the  sewer,  but  evidently  he  had 
adventures  still  ahead,  for  the  river  was 
broad  and  long,  and  very  swift  in  places. 
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CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 

Percheron  Horses. 
Jan.  25 — Kansas  Percheron  Breeders  at  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  Manhattan.  Un- 
der management  of  C.  W.  McCampbell. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton, 
Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Jan.  17 — J.  A.  Engle,  Talmage,  Kan. 

Feb.  27 — W.  O.  Morrill,  Summerfield,  Kan. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  sale, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

March  27-28 — -Iowa  Holstein-Friesian  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Moines.  F.  C.  Barney,  Sec- 
retary, Chapin,  Iowa. 


Herefords. 

Jan.  25-26 — Carl  Miller,  Belvue,  Han.  Sale 
at  Alma,  Kan. 


Shorthorns. 

Feb.  15 — J.  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kan. 

Miscellaneous. 

Feb.  25-28.  —  Kansas  National  Live  Stock 
Show,  Wichita,  Kan.  Draft,  coach,  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  jacks;  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Holstein  cattle;  Poland  and 
Duroc  hogs.  F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager, 
Wichita. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  6 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  7,  1918 — W.  H.  Charter,  Butler,  Mo. 
Feb.  8,  1918 — W.  B.  Wallace,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Feb.  9,  1918 — Will  J.  Lockridge,  Fayette,  Mo. 
Feb.  9 — John  L.  Naiman  &  Sons,  Alexandria, 

Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
Jan.  29 — Head  &  Moore,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Feb.  18 — Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas. 
Feb.  13 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kansas. 
Feb.  20 — B.    E.    Hodson,    Ashland,  Kansas; 

sale  at  Wichita. 
Feb.  21 — E.    J.    Erhart    &    Son,    Ness  City, 

Kansas;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  22 — F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Kansas. 

Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  23 — V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean.     Sale  at  Dearborn, 

Mo. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 

Feb.  2 — Arthur    Mosse     and     Henry  Murr, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  14 — B.  R.  Anderson,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Feb.  20 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 
Feb.  27 — R.  W.  Murphy,  Dearborn,  Mo. 
March  7— W.  W.  Otey,  Winfield,  Kansas. 
March  8 — R.  L.  Hurst,  Bolckow.  Mo. 


Charles  L.  Jarboe,  of  Quinter,  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Stock  Farm 
and  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  now  assembled,  reports  his  herd  do- 
ing fine.  Mr.  Jarboe  has  found  Red  Polled 
cattle  very  profitable  on  his  farm  and  has 
built  up  one  of  the  richly-bred  producing 
herds  of  that  breed.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock. 


Carl  Miller,  of  Belvue,  Kansas,  is  claim- 
ing January  25  and  26  for  his  second  annual 
Hereford  sale  at  Alma,  Kansas.  The  offer- 
ing comprises  a  useful  lot  of  200  head — 100 
bulls  and  100  cows,  a  number  of  the  cows 
with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again.  Thirtj 
choice  cows  in  the  offering  will  be  bred  to 
Gay  Lad  9th.  Gay  Lad  9th  was  the  sire  of 
more  prize  winners  at  the  American  Royal 
and  also  the  International  at  Chicago  than 
any  other  bull  of  this  breed.  His  daughter, 
Woodford  Lady  5th, ,  by  Gay  Lad  9th,  was 
senior  and  grand  champion  at  the  Interna- 
tional this  year.  Gay  Lad  9th  is  probably 
one  of  the  outstanding  Hereford  sires  of  the 
breed  and  cows  bred  to  him  will  be  in  great 
demand  in  this  sale. 


T.  R.  Maurer,  proprietor  of  Maurer's  Hol- 
stein Farm,  Emporia,  Kansas,  reports  their 
pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins  doing 
well  and  also  report  that  the  heavy  demand 
for  high-class  Holsteins  continues.  During 
the  year  just  closed  a  very  large  number  of 
good  Holsteins  have  been  sent  out  from  Mr. 
Maurer's  herd  as  foundation  stock  for  new 
herds. 


The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  recently 
sold  grade  geldings  weighing  approximately 
1,700  pounds  at  an  average  of  $290  each, 
and  grade  mares  of  the  same  kind  at  $300 
each.  A  recent  exportation  of  big  geldings 
was  sold  to  European  farmers  at  an  aver- 
age of  $500  each.  These  figures  emphasize 
the  present  strong  demand  and  high  prices 
paid  for  high  class  heavy  draft  horses  in 
both  Europe  and  America,  and  when  nor- 
mal conditions  again  prevail  demand  and 
prices  will  be  very  much  higher.  Never 
was  there  a  better  time  to  invest  in  high 
class  heavy  draft  horse  seed  stock  and  never 
was  there  a  better  opportunity  to  secure 
good  sound  Percherons  than  at  the  Kansas 
Percheron  Breeders'  Sale  to  be  held  at  the 
Kan  as  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
January  25,  1918.  The  success  of  last  year's 
sale  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  for  this 
year's  sale  one  of  the  most  useful  lots  of 
high  class  Percherons  ever  offered  at  pub- 
lic auction.  The  mares  listed  for  this  sale 
are  all  big  quality  mares  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, and  every  stallion  is  an  outstanding 
individual.  Each  horse  offered  for  this  sale 
was  carefully  inspected  and  only  good, 
sound  individuals  were  accepted.  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell  will  manage  the  sale  again  this 
year. 


John  L.  Naiman  &  Sons,  of  Alexandria, 
Neb.,  owners  of  the  famous  Oak  Grove  herd 
of  big-type  Polands,  have  announced  Febru- 
ary 9  as  the  date  of  their  annual  bred  sow 
sale.  The  sale  will  be  held  In  the  sale 
pavilion  at  Fairbury,  Neb.  Naiman  &  Son 
own  one  of  Nebraska's  greatest  herds  and 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  $3. 
Good  laying  strain.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  from  my  prize  winners,  $2.  $3 
and  $5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES — LARGE 
cockerels  from  extra  laying  strains,  $4  and 
$5  each.    C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton.  Kan. 


SW  AIM'S  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
Rocks.  Big  utility  cockerels.  $3  each;  six, 
$15.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  Parks'  200-egg  strain,  direct  from  prize 
winning  layers.  $2  to  $5  each.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son.   Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 


MASSENG  ILL'S  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks.  Cockerels  and  yearling  cocks,  $2.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  purchase  price 
refunded.  Leonard  Massengill,  Box  221, 
Caldwell,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKER- 
els,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  each.  Cock  birds,  $4 
each.     Myrtle  Howard.  Byron,  Okla. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3.  Mary  E.  Price.  Route  7,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


BUFF  ROCKS  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Closing  out  sale,  half  price.  Laying  strain. 
Winners  Texas  and  Kansas  state  shows.  Egga 
for  hatching,  fancy  show  pens.  Write  me. 
John  A.  Cragan,  Kingman,  Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER  AND  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  at  $2  and  $3  each.  They  are 
good  ones.     W.  I.  Lowrey,  Stafford,  Kan. 


CHOICE  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  prize  winners,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  pigeons.  J.  J.  Pauls,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 
t-  

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  HENS,  $1.50, 
$2;  cockerels,  $2  to  $3.  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff, 
Plevna,  Kansas. 


this  year  will  catalog  a  sensational  offering 
of  fifty  head  of  big  high  quality  fall  year- 
ling sows.  hey  are  daughters  of  grand 
champion  sows  and  are  sired  by  grand 
champion  boars.  They  will  be  bred  to  such 
boars  as  Long  Shot  by  Big  Bone's  Son  by 
Big  Bone  and  out  of  Big  Queen  Ann  3d  and 
Long  Hadley  by  Expansion  Long  by  Extra 
Long,  a  Mouw  bred  boar  and  a  winner  in 
the  futurity  litter  at  Topeka. 


LEGHORNS. 


TWENTY-FIVE  EXTRA  QUALITY  a  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they 
last.     Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
(Young's  strain).  Elsie  Thompson,  Man- 
kato,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  from  egg-bred  matings,  $1.50  up;  $16 
dozen.     Chester  Hines,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $2  to  $5  each.  Mrs.  Howard  Rode- 
cape.  Grove,  Okla. 


TURKEYS. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR 
keys.    Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 


NARRAGANSETT  TOMS,  PURE-BRED. 
Foster  strain.    V.  L.  Turner,  Frankford,  Mo. 


CHOICE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
— Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  M.  B.  TURKEY 
toms,  May  hatched  from  high  scoring  stock. 
Oak  Hill  Farm,  Route  3,  Lawson,  Missouri. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  FINE 
markings.  Heavy  bone.  Susie  Oliver,  Hick- 
man Mills,  Mo. 


FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY 
toms,  large  healthy  birds.  Andrew  Kosar, 
Delphos,  Kansas. 


CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  of  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Win- 
ners America's  largest  shows.  Have  pleased 
customers  in  thirty  states.  $7.50  up  to  $25 
each.     Ike  Hudnald.  Milan,  Mo. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FINE  TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND  PEARL 
Guineas  for  sale.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury, 
Kansas. 


400  DUCKS — ROUEN,  MOSCOVY,  ORP- 
ington,  Runners.  Silver-laced  Wyandotte 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,   Clarkson,  Neb. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  UTILITY  AND 
show  stock.    H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


GOOD  SCORING  AND  UTILITY  R.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  heavy  boned,  long  back,  low  tail, 
guaianteed.    Highland  Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  25c  POUND  NO.  1.  TURKEYS, 
20c  heavy  hens;  guineas,  40c  each.  Coops 
loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 
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January  5,  191ft 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

Kansas  Percheron 
Breeders'  Sale  ' 

COLLEGE  PAVILION,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

JANUARY  25,  1918 

50  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares  50 

Carefully  selected  by  a  representative  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
from  eighteen  of  the  best  studs  in  Kansas,  and  only  good,  sound  individuals 
accepted. 

These  Are  Big,  Heavy  Boned,  Rugged  Percherons  That 
Will  Please  the  Best  Breeders 


Consigned  by: 


Earl  Hepworth,  Burlingame 
0.  S.  R.  Mings,  Burlingame 
C.  F.  Molzen,  Newton 
J.  C.  Robison,  Towanda 
Bishop  Brothers,  Towanda 
J.  T.  Axtell,  Newton 
Ralph  Snyder,  Oskaloosa 
J.  A.  Swenson.  Marquette 
K.  S.  A.  C,  Manhattan 


J.  F.  Rhodes,  Tampa 

C.  S.  Dustin,  Topeka 
W.  E.  Dustin,  Topeka 
William  Branson,  Overbrook 
John  Schmitt,  Tipton 

A.  F.  Myers,  Ozawkie 

Ed  Nichelson,  Leonardville 

D.  F.  McAlister,  Topeka 
J.  F.  True,  Perry 


Prospects  were  never  brighter  for  the  breeder  of  high  class  draft  horses 
and  this  sale  offers  the  best  opportunity  of  recent  years  to  secure  the  right 
kind  of  seed  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

C.  W.  McCampbell,  Mgr.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 


J.  A.  Engle's  Holstein  Sale 

AT  TALMAGE,  KANSAS,  JANUARY  17,  1918 

iad  Extra  High  Grade  Tested  and  Working  Holsteins 

offering  consists  of  a  verv  choice 
selection  of  cows  and  heifers,  some  re- 
cently fresh,  others  to  freshen  soon.  This 
lot  will  be  a  creditable  addition  to  any 
herd  and  anyone  wanting  high  class 
foundation  stock  will  find  what  they 
want  in  this  offering. 

Herd  Bull — Sir  Butter  Boy  King 

A  good  individual,  sired  by  Canary  But- 
ter Boy  King  70508,  a  bull  of  the  best 
record  breeding  and  backed  by  unusually 
good  records. 

I  All  stock  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition.    Send  for  catalog. 
Sale  commences  at  1  p.  m. 

J.  A.  ENGLE  TALMAGE,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS: 
Jas.  T.  McCuIlough,  J.  G.  Engle,  E.  L,  Hoffman. 

Talmage  on  Superior  Branch  of  Santa  Fe  Railroad,   nine  miles  north  of  Abilene. 
On  Blue  Line  Highway,  25  miles  west  of  Junction  City. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


J.  A.  Engle,  of  Talmage,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Holsteins  in  this 
state,  has  announced  a  public  sale  of  Hol- 
steins to  be  held  January  17  at  Talmage. 
His  offering  will  consist  of  forty  head  of 
extra  high  grade  cows  and  heifers.  This  is 
a  lot  of  tested  and  working  Holsteins,  some 
of  them  recently  fresh  and  others  to  freshen 
soon.  Shady  Nook  Holstein  Herd  has  long 
had  a  high  reputation  as  a  heavy  producing 
herd.  The  blood  lines  of  the  herd  are  the 
best  of  the  Holstein  breed  and  every  animal 
that  will  be  catalogued  for  this  sale  will  be 
backed  by  record  breeding.  The  herd  bull, 
Sir  Butter  Boy  King,  is  by  Canary  Butter 
Boy  King  70508  and  he  is  noted  for  the 
good  records  of  his  ancestry. 


Young  is  leaving  the  farm  and  will  also  sell 
sixty  high-grade  Shorthorns.  They  are  pure- 
bred but  cannot  be  registered.  The  sixty 
head  are  mostly  cows  and  heifers.  They 
are  the  best  strains  of  milking  Shorthorns 
and  are  the  kind  that  are  profitable  to  the 
farmer. 


Henry  Koch,  of  Edina,  Missouri,  owner  of 
the  famous  White  Oak  Park  herd  of  big- 
type  Polands,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Koch  has  one  of  the  great  herds  of  big- 
type  Polands  now  assembled.  The  herd 
boars,  Long  Big  Joe  227387  and  Missouri 
Jumbo  210461,  that  have  been  in  use  in  this 
herd,  are  two  of  the  really  great  sires  of 
the  breed.  This  year  Mr.  Koch  has  bred  a 
\-ery  select  lot  of  tried  sows,  fall  yearling 
gilts  and  spring  gilts  for  early  spring  far- 
row. He  keeps  his  herd  immune  at  all  times 
and  always  has  a  very  healthv  growthy  lot 
of  hogs. 


T.  M.  Etherington,  of  Hamilton,  Kansas, 
has  built  up  a  great  herd  of  double  standard 
Polled  Durham  cattle.  The  herd  is  headed 
by  Roan  Acacia  9021  out  of  Golden  Acacia 
Victor,  a  double  standard  bull  of  the  famous 
hornless  Shorthorn  families.  Roan  Acacia 
is  assisted  by  Sultan  Victor  14098  by  True 
Sultan  out  of  Violet  Barmpton  by  Fancy 
Victor.  Mr.  Etherington  has  found  Polled 
Durharas  profitable.  They  paid  the  best 
returns  of  any  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm. 
A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  a  fine 
lot  of  young  bulls  sired  by  Roan  Acacia. 


John  R.  Young,  of  Marion,  Kansas,  has 
announced  February  15  for  a  closing  out  sale 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  offering  comprises 
forty  head  of  Scotch-topped  cows  and  heif- 
ers, several  with  calves  at  foot  and  re-bred 
to  a  pure  Scotch  bull,   Roan  Victor.  Mr. 


H.  O.  Sheldon,  manager  of  the  swine  de- 
partment at  the  Deming  Ranch,  Oswego, 
Kansas,  is  fitting  up  one  of  the  real  choice 
sale  offerings  of  sixty  head  of  large  Poland 
China  sows  that  promise  to  be  one  of  the 
real  attractions  on  February  18  at  the  Dem- 
ing Ranch.  The  Deming  Ranch  herd  Is  fast 
gaining  in  popularity  and  is  recognized 
among  hog  men  as  one  of  the  good  herds  in 
the  Southwest.  This  herd  is  the  largest  in 
the  state.  More  than  700  head  of  registered 
Poland  China  hogs  are  raised  each  year  on 
these  farms. 


Bock's  Dairy,  Wichita,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced a  sale  of  dairy  cows  to  be  held  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  January  10.  Seventy  head 
of  high-grade  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys 
and  Shorthorn  milk  cows  will  be  sold. 


SAND   SPRING  HERD 

We  consider  the  judgment  of  the  buying  public  superior  to  our  own. 
Do  you  care  to  know  the  verdict  of  our  sixth  public  sale? 

Our  unbred  high  grade  yearling  heifers  averaged  $79.50.  Our  high 
grade  cows  and  spring! pgr  heifers  averaged  $163;  and  our  pure-breds 
averaged  $328. 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 

The  long  time  test.    Well  grown  and  healthy  cattle.    Positive  records  and  definite  data 

on  everything  we  milk. 

WE  HAVE  NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE  NOW 

We  have  175  nice  ones  lined  up  in  our  stables,  but  we  have  plenty  of  feed  and  plenty 
of  nerve  to  let  them  have  it.    We  have  lots  of  faith  in  the  black  and  whites.    Come  and 

visit  us. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


HIGH-  GRADE  AND  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  barn  room  I  offer  for  private  sale  Thirty  extra  fancy  grade 
yearlings  from  12  to  20  months  old,  $65;  ten  high-grade  two-year-old  heifers  due  to  calve  in 
the  spring,  $80;  fifteen  high-grade  cows,  close  springers  due  in  ten  to  forty  days  with  sec- 
ond calf,  $100;  four  large  registered  Holstein  cows,  well  bred,  $175  to  $250;  one  prize- 
winning  registered  bull,  3  years  old  December  1,  1917,  from  a  highly  bred  A.  R.  O.  cow  with 
17-pound  butter  record  at  28  months  of  age.  He  is  a  real  show  bull,  seven-eighths  white, 
and  can  be  made  to  weigh  2,000  pounds.  Sure  and  gentle.  $300.  All  stock  regularly 
tuberculin  tested  by  the  state.     Are  exceptionally  well  marked  and  in  healthy  condition. 

JAS.  W.  MAGEE  .... 


CHANUTE,  KANSAS 


FAIR  FIELDS  FARM 

Offers  Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Ready  for  Service.  Fine  toppy  fellows,  with  straight  backs, 
more  white  than  black;  in  fact  real  bulls.  The  sire  of  most  of  these  bulls  was  grand  cham- 
pion bull  at  the  International  Wheat  Show  at  Wichita  in  1916.  Their  dams  led  the  Mulvane 
Cow  Testing  Association  this  year  with  records  up  to  85  pounds  milk  per  day  and  111 
pounds  butter  for  thirty  days.     Prices  reasonable. 


B.  R.  GOSNEY 


MULVANE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  Gl  ROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 

of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.  A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Segrist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  A  v..  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  $15  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  $17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENTON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From.  A.  R.  O.  cows.     All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      8CRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers   and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

The  Cedarlane  Holstein  Herd 

For  Sale  —  Registered  cows,  bred  heifers, 
serviceable  bulls,  bull  calves.  Also  my  3- 
year-old  herd  bull. 

T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 
Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — 'Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,   mostly  out  of  A.   R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

Regier's  Holsfein-Friesians 

For  Sale — Bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  dams,  sired 
by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke 
De  Kol.  Also  fresh  cows  and  bred  heifers. 
G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
and  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

OLSON  HAMPSHIRES. 

For  Sale — One  spring 
yearling  and  one  fall 
yearling  boar,  8  spring 
boars,  40  head  spring 
gilts,  either  bred  or  open. 
All  immuned  and  regis- 
tered to  purchaser.  Write 
or  come  and  see  our  herd.   Farm  12  mi.  S.  of  Salina. 


OLSON  BROS 


ASSARIA,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  BOARS 

Husky,  growthy  fellows  of  the  best  breed- 
ing.    Cholera  immune.     Priced  right. 
HENRY  MCRR      -      TONGAXOXIE,  KAN. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

■  ■  ■■Q 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.    Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 
A.  R.  Bred  Red  Polled  Bulls 

Am  offering  Oscar  30433,  calved  May  12, 
1916;  20th  Century  Chief,  calved  April  20, 
1917.  His  grand  dam  produced  12.000  lbs. 
milk  and  over  500  lbs.  butter  with  second 
calf.  His  grand  sire  is  half  brother  to  the 
champion  Red  Polled  cow  of  the  world  with 
record  of  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  in  12  months. 
If  interested  in  a  choice  bull  and  want  to 
increase  the  production  of  your  herd,  write  us. 

Chas.  L.  Jarboe,  Quinter,  Kan. 

An  old  reliable  anti-freezing  solution 
for  the  automobile  radiator  may  be  made 
of  one  part  denatured  alcohol  to  two 
parts  water. 


January  5,  1918 


KANSAS 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.     Priced  for  quick  sale.     Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.     Call  on  or  write 

Route  6  GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


D.  A.  HARRIS 


Kansas  Herd  Chester  Whites 

BRED  SOW  SALE  FIFTY  HEAD 

FEBRUARY  2,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 
100  FALL  PIGS    :    HEATED  BUILDING     :    SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

ARTHUR  MOSSE,  MGR.,  Route  10,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
™*»  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shlret 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier ;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  in 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  In  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.7,  Charlton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice   Young   Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk.,  Pes  Moines,  la. 

POLAND  CHINAS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  BRED 
sows,  also  open  sows.  Herman  Schmale, 
Dewitt,  Nebraska. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  immuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO,  KANSAS. 


White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Have  decided  not  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
this  year.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  tried 
sows  at  private  sale.  This  lot  will  include 
600-pound  sows  and  good  show  prospects. 
Big  high  quality  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
choice  spring  gilts.  All  bred  to  Long  Big 
Joe,  Missouri  Jumbo,  Jumbo  Giant  and  Sur- 
prise Wonder.  Also  have  some  choice  Sep- 
tember boars.   All  immune.   Write  for  prices. 


Henry  Koch 


Edina,  Mo. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — One  Missouri  State  Fair  prize 
winning  boar.  Seven  yearling  boars  sired  by 
champion  boars  that  are  real  herd  headers. 
Fifty  spring  boars  that  are  fine  prospects. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 

THIRTY  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned.  Sired  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief  126455,  winner  at  Missouri  State  Fair 
and  American  Royal.  Extra  good  breeding 
boars  at  prices  to  close  them  out.  Also 
choice  bred  gilts.  Dams  well  bred  for  years. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Choice  bred  gilts,  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder.  Spring  boars  ready  for 
service.  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  right 
prices.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS    W.  A.  Wood  -  Elmdale,  Kan. 


Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BIG  WONDER  281929 

The  outstanding  spring  yearling  son  of 
the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder  now  at  the  head 
of  my  herd.  This  young  sire  was  first  in 
junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka;  second  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  in  competition 
against  the  world. 

I  will  sell  fifty  sows  and  gilts  Saturday. 
February  23,  1918,  and  a  number  of  the  best 
sows  will  be  bred  to  Big  Wonder.  Send 
name  early  for  catalog. 

V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE,  KANSAS 

Spotted  Poland  Herd  Boar 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Big  bone  Spotted 
Poland  China  herd  boar,  McKee's  Giant  No. 
63987.  Can't  use  him  longer.  Will  exchange 
him  for  bred  sow  or  sell  worth  the  money. 
Pigs  for  sale. 

R.  L.  Mount   -    Polo,  Missouri 

G.  T.  Hudson,  Herdsman. 

Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Ten  head  large  growthy  spring 
boars,  sired  by  A  Wonderful  King,  a  state 
fair  winner.  Ready  for  service.  Price,  $35 
to  $75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  First  check 
gets  choice.  Write  at  once  or  come  and 
see  our  herd. 

OLIVIER   &    SONS,    DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

FAXRVIEW  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Heavy-boned  March  pigs,  either  sex.  Eighty 
to  select  from.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
us  your  wants. 

P.  L.  WARE  &  SON     -     PAOLA,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
litters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Big  Tecumseh, 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me.     E.  M.  WAYDE.   BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Sept.  pigs,  either  sex.  $20.  One  tried  brood 
sow,  $70.     Chas.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kan. 

The  Lone  Cedar  Polands 

Last  Lot  of  Meyers'  Orange  Pigs.    I  will 

have  either  sex,  s&me  extra  fine  gilts.  Chol- 
era immune  for  life. 

A.  A.  MEYER       -        McLOUTH,  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Kins' 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peahody,  Kan. 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 
Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
spring  boars  from  champions  Defender,  Il- 
lustrator, Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model 
and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS.  LYONS,  KANSAS 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewild. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE — One  herd  bull  and  thirteen 
Scotch-topped  bulls,  8  to  12  months  old,  reds 
and  roans,  sired  by  Pride  of  Aulne,  he  by 
Silver  Knight,  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Come 
and  see  me. 

J.  R.  ELY         -         -         AULNE,  KANSAS' 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,   Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count  Valentine   in   service.     Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beautys  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Young  bulls  up  to  10  months 
old  for  sale.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good 
thrifty  condition  and  the  making  of  good 
useful  animals.     Inspection  invited. 

Can  ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or 
Santa  Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

CLOVERDALE  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale, 
two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls. 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.     Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Two  registered  Shorthorn  bulls,  one  fifteen 

months  old. 
F.  G.  HOUGHTON      -      DUNLAP,  KANSAS 


FARMER 
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Jerseys  for  Net  Profits 

You're  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev- 
ery ounce  of  feed — proved  by  testa 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat— highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 
Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  375  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


120  JERSEY  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.  Forty  bred  year- 
lings, superior  individuals,  all  from  profitable 
dams,  now  for  sale. 

J.  W.  Berry  &  Son 

JEWELL  CITY      ....  KANSAS 


IDYLWILD  STOCK 
FARM 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  OF  BOTH 
SEXES  FOR  SALE 

C.  F.  Blake,  Glasco,  Kan. 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 


Longview  Farm 


LEE'S  SUMMIT 


MISSOURI 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bul)s,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  Sylvia,  Kan. 


LOMAX  JERSEYS 

A  Herd  of  Producers.  Backed  by  Records. 

Popular  blood  lines.    Choice  individuals.  W« 
invite  inspection  of  our  herd  at  all  times. 
Write  us  your  wants. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax 


STATION  B 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES  A  SPECIALTY  OP 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra,  Missouri 


REGISTERED  JERSEY 
BULLS 

BUTTER-BRED.  FROM  HIGH-PRODUCING 

COWS. 

Photo  furnished. 

Maxwell's  Jersey  Dairy 

ROUTE  2  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From   Register   of   Merit   and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Domwood  Farm,  Topeka 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA.  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
STOCK    FOR    SALE    AT    ALL  TIMES. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS. 


Jersey  Male  Calf,  dropped  Dec.  14; 
solid  color;  sire  Nigretta's  Fern  Lad, 
dam  Winnie's  Golden  Baby  248077. 
Heavy  persistent  milker  and  noted 
show  stock.     Price,  }25. 


F.  J.  SCHERMAN,  R.  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

The  World's  Greatest  Pork  Hog,,  Sells 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1918,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

In  My  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Ask  for  catalog.  Nothing  bred  sold  at  private  sale.  I  am  still 
pricing  a  few  good  fall  pigs. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


Your  Herd  Bull  should 
be  an  AYRSHIRE 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS  transmit  health  and 
vigor  and  increase  milk  production.  Hun- 
dreds of  milk  producers  everywhere  are 
turning  to  the  Ayrshire  now  that  quan- 
tity and  quality  production  is  essential. 
Let  us  send  you  interesting  information 
and  list  of  breeders.    Please  address  the 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Sec'y.    -    33  Park  St..  Brandon,  Vt. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Mulefoot  Hogs.    Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Sold    out    of    spring    gilts.      Now  taking 
orders  for  fall  pigs.     Three  registered  bulls 
ready  for  service.     Write  for  prices. 
S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Allen  Co.,  Kansas 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


ANGUS  BULL,   Mabel's   Invincible  19645. 
Also'  two  Queen  Mother  bull  calves. 
G.  F.  WAGNER,  Route  4,  Manhattan.  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
Bams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  dasher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM.  Gashland.  Mo..  12  miles  from  K  C. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK  -      -  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.   These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.   ETHERINGTON,    Hamilton,  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS.  

loo  T  MnPiillnnh  Llve  Stock  Auctioneer.  I 
JaO.  I  •  IVIIsI/UIIUImI      make  sales  anywhere. 
Write  for  date.   CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experience.     Write  for  terms. 
Thos.  Darcey,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlln,  Ean. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


RAYNTITE~The  Top  That  Stays  New 


Mail  This  Coupon  i75 

marking  X  before  subject  that  interests  you. 


Rayntite  Top  Material 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Craftaman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder 

Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Supplies 

Marine  Special (U.s.stand.) 

Farm  Explosives 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 

Hunting 

Fabrikoid  Sheeting 

Trapshooting 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Articles 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Challenge  Collars 

Leather  Solutions 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Soluble  Cotton 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Metal  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Wood  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Mantel  Dips 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Commercial  Acids 

Vitrolac  Stain  Finish 

"  —   7  

Alums 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Saltpetre 

Liquid  Light  for  Mills 

Wood  Pulp 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Pigment  Bases 

Shingle  Stain 

Tar  Distillates 

Auto  Enamel 

Dyesfand  Bases 

Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City, N.J. 


A  grey,  dingy,  faded  top  will  make  any 
car  look  passe.  Don't  sell  your  car  be- 
cause the  top  looks  shabby.  Get  a  new 
top — a  top  that  stays  new. 


RayntUI 


never  fades.  It  is  water,  grease,  stain  and  dust  proof — and  as 
cleanable  as  glass.  When  soiled  by  travel,  Dlain  water  will 
restore  its  beauty,  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  leak,  crack  nor  peel 
for  one  year,  but  built  to  last  the  life  of  your  car. 

Any  good  top  maker  can  re-top  your  car  with  Rayntite. 

Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon  and  send  for  samples, 
booklet — and  list  of  cars  on  which  Rayntite  is  furnished  as 
regular  equipment. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Leather  Substitutes 

Wilmington  -  -  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  •  Explosives 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Pyroxlin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  .  .  .  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrisons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,New  York  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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GRAIN  GRADING  HEARING 

Growers  Insist  Rules  Are  Wrongfully  Used  by  Millers  and  Elevator  Companies 


|HE  conference  between  the  grain 
producers  and  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  Hutchinson, 
December  17,  according  to  schedule.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  we  devoted  soma  space 
to  the  announcement  of  this  hearing  and 
gave  some  of  the  subjects  which  would 
come  up  for  discussion. 

We  wish  to  again  commend  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  in  coming  out 
into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing at  first  hand  the  actual  workings  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Standards  Act,  which 
has  met  with  so  much  adverse  criticism 
from  the  grain  producers.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  anx- 
ious to  have  any  difficulties  cleared  up. 
A  representative  of  the  Department  was 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  which 
has  just  closed. 

Since  only  a  limited  number  of  our 
readers  could  be  present  at  the  Hutchin- 
son hearing,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
furnish  a  statement  giving  the  observa- 
tions of  one  who  took  part  in  this  con- 
ference. By  way  of  introduction  we 
give  below  the  statement  adopted  by  the 
organized  wheat  growers  of  Reno  County 
and  presented  at  the  hearing: 

"The  farmers  of  Southern  Kansas,  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  of  a  quality  unexcelled 
in  the  world  markets,  desire  to  express 
our  full  allegiance  to  ®ur  Government 
in  its  passage  through  this  extraordinary 
crisis,  and  we  would  assist  rather  than 
hinder  the  distribution  of  the  staple 
foodstuffs  from  the  producer  to  the 
tables  of  the  consumer. 

"We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  place  a  price  on  our  grain, 
thus  delivering  us  from  the  domination 
of  boards  of  trade.  Such  a  radical  de- 
parture from  established  usages  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  first  instance 
to  establish  equitable  relations  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  but  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Government 
to  hold  another  series  of  hearings  in  the 
wheat  belt  to  give  those  who  feel  ag- 
grieved a  hearing,  convinces  us  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Government. 

"The  large  attendance  of  consumers 
and  speculators  at  the  former  series  of 
hearings  and  the  interest  by  them  shown 
would  indicate  that  the  producers  were 
unconcerned  and  were  willing  to  accept, 
as  has  been  their  custom,  whatever  price 
was  offered  them. 

"In  the  new  plan  of  marketing,  abuses 
have  crept  in  which,  if  unchecked,  will 
place  the  producer  more  completely  in 
the  hands  of  speculators  than  hereto- 
fore. Therefore  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  national  lules  for 
grading  grain : 

"The  only  inseparable  other  grain  con- 
tained in  appreciable  quantity  m  Kansas 
wheat  is  rye,  which  is  found  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  wheat.  Wheat  con- 
taining a  small  percentage  of  rye  has 
always  been  readily  bought  by  the  mill- 
ers under  the  old  system  of  marketing. 
Therefore  we  recommend  the  following 
change  in  the  new  grading  rules : 

"A  maximum  of  5  per  cent  rye  in  No. 
1  instead  of  *  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  10  per  cent  rye  in 
No.  2  instead  of  2  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  12J  per  cent  in  No.  3 
instead  of  2  per  cent. 


"A  maximum  of  15  per  cent  in  No.  4 
instead  of  4  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  20  per  cent  in  No.  5 
instead  of  6  per  cent. 

"The  following  recommendations  are 
urged  regarding  moisture: 

"A  maximum  of  15  per  cent  for  No.  1 
instead  of  13  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  16  per  cent  for  No.  2 
instead  of  13  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  18  per  cent  for  No.  3 
instead  of  14  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  19  per  cent  for  No.  4 
instead  of  14  per  cent. 

"A  maximum  of  20  per  cent  for  No.  5 
instead  of  10  per  cent. 

"Dockage.  —  We  earnestly  recommend 
the  following  regulation  regarding  dock- 
age. That  when  the  official  inspectors 
have  determined  the  propcrtioa  of  screen- 
ings in  a  given  quantity  of  wheat,  and 
they  are  deducted  from  the  grain  sold, 
the  purchaser  of  the  wheat  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  seller  the  market 
value  of  the  screenings.  At  present  as 
the  grading  system  works  in  this  sec- 
tion these  screenings,  which  have  a  good 
market  value  as  sheep  and  chicken  feed, 
the  purchaser  of  the  farmers'  wheat  gets 
them  free  of  all  payment.  We  hold  that 
screenings  are  as  much  the  product  of 
the  farmers'  fields  as  the  wheat  itself, 
and  the  farmer  should  be  paid  for  this 
valuable  animal  feed  now  taken  from 
hi  mwithout  any  compensation  what- 
ever." 

Rodney  A.  Elward,  chairman  of  the 
Wheat  Growers'  Association  of  Reno 
County,  was  their  official  representative 
at  the  conference.  In  writing  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  hearing  he  made  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

"One  thing  developed  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  great  interest,  and  to  my  mind 
of  overwhelming  importance,  but  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  who 
were  there  said  they  were  powerless  to 


do  anything  about  it.  What  developed 
in  this  point  was  this: 

"A  man  from  Byers,  Kansas,  told  of 
what  occurred  at  his  town, 'as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  situation.  The  town  has 
two  elevators,  one  a  farmers'  elevator 
company  and  one  belonging  to  a  large 
milling  company.  The  farmers'  grain 
company  is  held  regidly  to  the  grades 
and  scale  of  prices  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Food  Administration,  but 
the  mill  company  is  able  to  buy  wheat 
without  regard  to  the  Government  grades 
and  Government  prices,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  exceed  the  maximum  price  fixed 
by  the  Food  Administration.  This  re- 
sulted, he  explained,  in  the  mill  company 
elevator,  which  has  declared  war  on  the 
farmers'  company,  doing  all  the  business. 
The  mill  company  elevators  apparently 
are  free  from  any  regulations,  but  their 
competitors,  the  farmers'  companies,  are 
held  to  the  Government  rules  and  prices. 

"This  man  illustrated  by  showing  a 
sample  of  wheat  of  a  very  inferior  grade, 
which,  under  the  Food  Administration 
rules,  could  only  be  bought  at  something 
like  $1.75  (I  am  stating  the  figures  from 
memory  only).  But  the  mill  company, 
wanting  wheat  badly,  and  apparently  be- 
ing free  from  restrictions  and  anxious 
to  kill  off  the  farmers'  company,  paid 
something  like  $1.98  for  it.  There  being 
no  control  of  the  price  of  flour,  they 
seem  able  to  do  this  and  still  make 
money. 

"This  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  all 
over  the  state.  One  miller  confessed  to 
me  in  private  conversation  that  the  mill 
companies  were,  as  he  put  it,  'out  to  kill 
off  the  farmers'  co-operative  companies, 
and  the  Government  wheat  regulations 
were  helping  them  to  do  it.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government, 
partly  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's grain  grading  rules  and  partly 
through  the  Food  Administration's  rules 


regarding  prices,  has  handed  the  millers' 
organization  a  club  that  can  be  most  ef- 
fectively used  in  carrying  out  the  above 
avowed  purpose. 

"At  the  hearing  the  representatives  of 
the  various  boards  of  trade,  such  as  Kan- 
sas City,  and  the  millers'  organization, 
through  its  secretary,  expressed  perfect 
satisfaction  with  the  system  of  grading. 
Every  wheat  producer  present  made  ve- 
hement protest  against  the  severity  of 
the  rules.  Our  county  organization  sub- 
mitted a  set  of  specific  suggestions  for 
proposed  changes,  which  we  believe  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  wheat. 
The  millers  and  some  of  the  Government 
representatives  present  objected  to  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  lower 
the  reputation  of  our  wheat.  Our  reply 
was  that  we  were  more  interested  in  out 
bank  accounts  than  in  the  bubble  rep- 
utation. 

"The  present  rules  operate,  we  tried 
to  point  out,  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  miller,  and  entirely  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  producer.  The  millers 
are  buying  the  same  kind  of  wheat  from 
us  they  have  bought  in  the  past,  and 
they  are  making  the  same  kind  of  high- 
class  flour  out  of  it.  But  we  contended 
that  under  these  new  Government  rules 
for  grading  wheat,  the  mills  were  able 
to  get  this  same  old  wheat  branded  as 
inferior  grades  and  thereby  buy  the 
wheat  cheaper  than  in  the  past,  although 
it  makes  just  as  good  flour  as  before  and 
is  sold  as  just  the  same  high-class  flour 
as  in  the  past. 

"That  in  substance  was  our  contention. 
The  situation  is  simply  this:  Wheat 
that  last  year  and  all  former  years  they 
bought  as  No.  2,  and  paid  a  No.  2  price 
for,  the  Government  now  helps  them  to 
buy  as  No.  3  and  No.  4,  at  a  correspond- 
ingly lower  price.  But,  we  pointed  out 
this:  That  the  flour  was  just  as  good 
as  in  the  past,  and  commanded  just  as 
high  a  market  price  as  ever.  The  only 
difference  is  that  wheat  which  last  year 
and  in  all  the  past  was  No.  2  is  now 
No.  3  to  No.  5,  and  the  millers  get  their 
raw  material  cheaper.  They  have  not, 
however,  abated  their  claims  of  quality 
for  their  flour,  nor  their  prices. 

"This  we  claim  to  be  an  injustice.  If 
we  must  pay  the  very  highest  price  for 
the  flour  from  our  own  wheat,  then  we 
should  receive  the  price  of  the  highest- 
pTiced  wheat.  If  our  wheat  makes  pre- 
mium flour  it  is  good  wheat,  whatever 
arbitrary  brand  the  Government  puts  on 
it.  To  call  Kansas  Faemeb  a  religious 
or  socialistic  paper  would  not  make  it 
so.  It  would  still  be  an  agricultural 
paper.  Is  my  argument  sound?  These 
arguments  were  put  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  hearing." 


KANSAS  IS  NOTED  FOB  ITS  WHEAT  PRODUCTION. — WHEAT  GROWERS  HAVE 
RESPONDED  TO  GOVERNMENT  CALL  WITH  BIG  ACREAGE,  FULLY  EXPECTING 
A  SQUARE  DEAL  AT  MARKETING  TIME 


Friends 

Make  friends,  and  see  that  they  speak 
well  of  you,  says  The  American  Boy. 
You  have  no  idea  how  many  fellows  have 
found  themselves  in  good  jobs  because 
they  have  friends  who  have  boosted  them 
with  a  good  word.  We  don't  mean  that 
you  should  ask  a  friend  to  boost  you. 
Not  much!  That's  bad  business.  Just 
go  along  about  your  business  in  such  a 
way  that  your  friends  can't  help  boost- 
ing. Make  them  do  it.  Be  the  sort  of 
fellow  that  nothing  can  be  said  about 
unless  it  is  a  boost. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


it 


E  ARE  confronted  with  the  almost 
absolute  necessity  for  putting 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  man  in  doing  farm  work, 
is  becoming  increasingly  urgent  to 
get  out  of  the  four  horsepower  class  and 
into  the  forty  horsepower  class. 

"Today  instead  of  handling  four 
horses,  the  farmer  should  use  a  tractor 
which  will  give  him  the  unit  energy  of 
forty  horses,  with  less  work,"  says  W.  H. 
Sanders,  of  the  Agricultural  College.  "A 
traction  engine  of  twelve  draft  horse- 
power with  an  engine  gang  of  three 
plows  may  be  used  to  do  the  plowing 
for  winter  fallowing. 

"This  outfit  requires  but  one  man  to 
operate  it.  This  man  is  the  tractioneer 
and  the  plowboy  combined.  lie  handles 
the  equivalent  power  of  twelve  good 
horses,  which  would  require  three  drivers 
if  driven  in  teams  of  four  horses  each. 
It  would  require  four  drivers  if  there 
wrere  three  horses  in  a  team.  The  twelve 
draft  horsepower  tractor  belongs  to  the 
small  size  class.  The  larger  machines 
and  the  accompanying  plows  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  also  can  be  handled  by 
one  man." 


Farm  Tractors  in  Italy 

Food  is  playing  a  much  larger  part  in 
the  present  world  war  than  in  any  pre- 
vious war.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  men  are  in  the  field  under 
arms  and  more  countries  are  engaged  in 
combat  than  in  any  previous  time.  Eu- 
rope is  calling  on  us  to  feed  the  defend- 
ers of  liberty  and  democracy. 

But  they  are  also  doing  everything  in 
their  own  power  to  meet  this  great  food 
problem.  Since  all  of  the  young  and 
able-bodied  men  are  at  the  front  it  leaves 


the  farm  without  much  help.  They  have 
solved  their  labor  shortage  problem  ex- 
actly as  many  in  America  are  doing  it 
today — namely,  by  the  use  of  tractors. 

But  Europe  at  the  present  is  in  no 
condition  to  manufacture  these  very  nec- 
essary farm  tractors,  the  implements  be- 
hind the  implements  of  war.  So  again, 
they  are  falling  back  upon  the  wonder- 


better  and  deeper.  They  have  learned 
that  by  power  plowing  they  can  raise 
larger  and  better  crops.  The  wonderful 
amount  of  labor  and  time  that  they  can 
save  by  the  use  of  the  tractor  is  enabling 
them  to  cultivate  greater  acreage,  on 
which  to  produce  food  for  their  fighting 
men  at  the  front. 

The  tractors  illustrated  here  are  prov- 
ing, in  Italy  as  in  America,  the  soil  till- 
ing capacity  of  a  practical  one-man  rig. 
Everything  is  so  designed  that  the  op- 
erator can  conveniently  manage  both  the 
tractor  and  the  plow.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment is  most  enthusiastic  over  the 
work  of  the  American  tractor  and  it  is 
only  an  indication  of  the  popularity  of 
American-made  products  in  foreign  lands 


ful  resources  of  America  and  are  now. 
using  hundreds  of  farm  tractors  built  in 
the  United  States. 

The  illustration  shows  a  fleet  of  trac- 
tors pulling  three-bottom  plows  in  Italy. 
Since  the  introduction  of  these  tractors, 
which  by  the  way  are  all  purchased  by 
the  Italian  government,  the  Italians  are 
learning  that  they  now  can  plow  more, 


that  will  invade  the  foreign  markets 
after  the  war. 


Storage  Battery  in  Winter 

Winter  brings  many  problems  to  the 
automobile  user.  Among  others  is  that 
of  guarding  the  storage  battery  from 
freezing.    The  storage  battery  should  be 
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kept  fully  charged  during  the  winter, 
advises  E.  V.  Collins,  instructor  in  steam 
and  gas  engineering  in  the  Agricultural 

College. 

"The  charged  battery,"  said  Mr.  Col- 
lins, "will  stand  very  low  temperatures, 
while  a  discharged  battery  will  freeze  at 
20  degrees  above  zero.  Freezing  will 
burst  jars,  and  as  a  result  the  battery 
must  be  rebuilt. 

"In  cold  weather  the  starting  battery 
is  especially  likely  to  become  discharged. 
The  engine  is  difficult  to  crank  because 
the  oil  is  cold.  It  must  also  be  cranked 
longer  each  time  it  is  started  because  the 
gasoline  does  not  vaporize  readily  in  cold 
weather.  Long  trips  are  few  and  the 
charging  periods  are  shorter.  The  lights 
which  are  needed  earlier  in  the  evening 
help  in  discharging  the  battery. 

"The  battery  should  be  tested  with  a 
hydrometer  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  or 
less.  If  it  is  found  to  be  discharged,  it 
should  be  charged  as  soon  as  possible 
either  by  driving  the  car  or  from  an  out- 
side source. 

"The  conditions  under  which  cai 
erate  vary,  and  there  are  so  many  i 
ing  systems,  that  no  set  rules  can  be 
given  for  the  care  of  the  storage  battery. 
If  the  starter  turns  the  engine  with  diffi- 
culty, the  motor  should  be  cranked  by 
hand  when  starting  on  a  cold  morning. 
The  engine  may  be  made  to  start  more 
easily  by  priming  it  through  the  prim- 
ing cups  or  by  pulling  the  choker  when 
it  is  stopped.  The  lights  should  be 
turned  on  only  when  necessary  and  in 
many  cases  the  dimmers  may  be  used 
to  save  the  current." 


A  leading  French  farm  publication 
places  great  importance  on  increased  me- 
chanical culture  of  the  soil  as  an  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  country.  Plowing 
and  harvesting  have  been  accomplished 
in  one  French  canton  at  the  rate  of  72£ 
acres  in  a  total  of  75  hours.  Then  trac- 
tors with  twenty  workmen  are  said  to 
replace  from  104  to  150  teams  and  as 
many  workmen. 


Make  6a 


"If  my  engines  were  sold  in  any 
other  way  than  direct-to-you 
\from  my  factory,  they  would  . 
\costyou207o  to30%  more."  Jg 
Wm.  Calloway. 


They  Will  Make  You  Big  Money! 

Let  a  Galloway  Engine  do  your  hard  work.   It  works 
without  pay  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  only  feed  it  needs  is 
a  little  fuel  and  oil.  It  will  make  you  money  because  it  saves 
it  for  you.  I  make  engines  for  any  farm  work,  from  the  small 
stationary  1%  horse  power  to  run  your  separator  and  pump 
your  water,  to  the  great,  big  16  horse  power,  horse-drawn 
portable  engine  for  filling  your  silo  or  running  you  thresher. 

Before  You  BBiyuYour  Engine  ConsuEt  Me  I 

Engine  buying  is  a  big,  important  step.  If  you  are  not  posted,  you  may  not 
get  the  best  engine  for  your  work.  You  might  not  get  full  value  for  your 
money — or  you  might  pay  to  much  or  too  little.  So,  I  say:  Consult  me  before 
you  buy  any  engine.  Hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you  about  engines.  I  will  give 
you  facts  and  figures  about  engine  making  and  engine  selling  that  will  open  your 
eyes.  I  will  give  you  some  startling  information  on  engine  prices  that  will  put  you  right 
on  the  engine  question  and  show  you  how  to  make  every  dollar  of  your  engine  money  count. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

IT  TELLS  EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  ENGINES 

My  big  free  book  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine  problem.     two  cycle  engines,  about  high .  speed  engines, 
It  covers  everything  about  engines  from  A  to  Z.  It  explains  en-      and  engines  built  to  sell  for  a  price, 
ginessoyoucan  understand  them  and  know  what  horsepower,      .  You  will  also  find  in  this  remarkable  engine 
bore  and  stroke  mean.  In  this  book  you  will  find  some  remark- 
able engine  truths —conditions  in  the  engine  business  just  as  they 
exist  today.  . ,  ... 

This  big  free  book  of  mine  is  a  real  guide  to  engine  buying. 
It  points  out  the  big,  important  things  about  engines,  so  you 
cannot  possibly  go  wrong.  It  tells  the  facts  about  light  weight 
engines,  heavy  weight  engines,  about  four  cycle  engines  and 

MY  NEW  1918  PRICES  KEEP  ENGINE  COSTS  DOWN 


Complete 

PUMPING  $ 
OUTFIT 


Wit  ^  Galloway  Pumping  Outfit  will  give 
1  /  V     /  you  as  much  water  as  youwantjustwhen 
/  /  //  you  want  it.    Equipment  consists  of  2*4, 
H.  P.  Galloway  Engine,  double-geared 
pump  jack  and  drive  belt.   A  frost-proof, 
fool-proof  little  gianfthat  will  pump  water 
from  the  deepest  well  on  your  larm.  Instant- 
ly detachable  when  wanted  for  other  work. 
Bold  under  my  Iron-clad, money-back  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction,  write  today 
formybig,  new  1918  Book  describ- 
ing Pumping;  Outfit*.  Saw  R133, 
and  Heavy  Duty 

Engines, 


book  the  whole  story  of  Galloway  Engines— how 
I  design  them  and  build  them  complete  in  my 
immense  factories  in  Waterloo  —  and  how  I  sell 
them  direct  to  you  on  my  famous  f  actory-to-farm 
money-saving  plan.  Don't  think  of  investing  in 
any  engine  until  you  read  this  wonderful  Gallo- 
way Engine  Book.   Send  for  It  today— sure! 


Pumping  Outfit  Corn  pie  to  with  En^Eno,  Pump 
Jack  and  Belt 

Buy  now — Pay  After  Next  Harvest 

Choice  of  five  liberal  selling  plans:  cash— bank  deposit— part 
cash. part  not<>— all  note— installment  no  interest.  Bay  now, when 
your  need  is  greatest,  at  present  low  prices.  Pay  after  next  harvest 

Few  Parts- 
Lots  of 

Power 


At  the  time  when  labor  is  scarce  and  an  engine  fills  an  important  place  on  the  farm 
— -when  the  fate  of  the  war  and  of  the  nations  rests  upon  you  farmers — I  come  to  you 
with  aid  by  my  daring  offer  of  Patriotic  Prices.  Here  and  now  is  the  time  and  place 
—  much  needed  engine  and  get  it  quick.  Never  before  have  you  had  such  a 
need  for  Galloway  Power  and  never  again 
you  be  offered  such  rock  bottom  en- 
prices.  Pricesof  materialsareclimb- 
■  up  fast—but  if  you  act — at  once — I 
can  save  you  a  third— ;yes,  almost  a 
half— on  the  best  engine  ever  built 


Big  Saving  Guaranteed!  E^fSSi: 

est  saving  you  ever  got.  This  means  the  biggest  and  best 
engine  value.  You  can  give  it  any  test  and  comparison  you 
want.  The  more  severe  you  make  the  test,  the  more  easily 
you  will  be  convinced.  The  higher  priced  the  engine  you 
use  to  make  the  comparison,  the  more  firmly  will  you  realize 
that  Galloway  actually  does  offer  the  greatest  engine  bargain  in 
the  world.  Compare — test — now.  That's  all  I  ask.  That's 
what  I  want  you  to  do  before  you  make  up  your  mind  to  buy. 


Portable 
Saw  Rigs 


NewGaEloway  Improvements  ^f^^^S^T£ 

terchangeable  and  alike,  make  it  the  peer  of  all  engines  on  the  market.  Develops 
way  above  rated  horse  power.  Big  bore,  long  stroke,  valves* in-head  like  fine 
_uto  engines— no  lost  energy.  Uses  any  fuel  and  saves  fuel  cost.  Large,  heavy, 
counterbalanced  flywheels ;  Webster  oscillating  magneto  supplies  blue,  hot 
spark,  needs  no  batteries.  Make  and  break  ignition,  never  misses  fire,  easily 
Started,  na  cranking.  Cylinder  and  water  pot  frost  proof.  Galloway  engines 
are  honestly  rated,  scientifically,  accurately,  handsomely  built. 

READ  WHAT  THESE  MEN  SAY: 

Gentlemen  :  My  6  H.  P.  Galloway  Engine  was  five 
years  old  this  fall.  It  has  been  perfect  and  is  per- 
fectly good  for  fifteen  years  yet. 

—Harold  W.  Barnes,  Delphi,  Ind. 
Walter  L.  Anderson,  Newman  Grove, 
Nebr.,  running  Grain  Separator  with 
12  h.  p.  Galloway,  says:  "I  put  it  to* 
hard  work  and  it  did  fine.  I  had  two 
other  kinds,  but  yours  beat  them." 

Write  for  My  Book  No.  5 

Right  now.  drop  nu.  aline — a  postal  will  do. 
Just  say  —  1 '  Send  me  your  big,  free  Engine 
Book  No.  5  ' '  and  I '  11  send  you  the  greatest  book 
on  engines  at  lowest  pric  s  ever.    WRITE  TONIGHT  SURE, 


iH.  P.,  OH.  P.,  12  H.  P. 

Have  many  practical,  labor-saving  features.  Equipped  with 
my  famous  Galloway  Masterpiece  Engine.  You  can  remove 
the  saw  rig  In  a  few  momenta.  Made  in  my  bKT  factory— *old  di- 
rect to  you— saving  big  money  for  you.   Thousand*  Jp_ use. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALSO  &  RAG-SAW  RIGS. 


WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 


215  Galloway  Station, 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD  CONTROL 

All  the  great  transportation  systems 
of  this  country  passed  under  Govern- 
ment control  December  28.  It  has  been 
evident  for  some  time  that  Government 
control  of  railroads  was  inevitable  as  a 
war  measure.  Adequate  transportation 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  our 
war  program.  The  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  taking  control  of  the  railroads 
for  the  period  of  the  war  is  a  step  of 
great  moment  in  co-ordinating  the  en- 
ergy and  resources  of  this  great  and 
prosperous  country. 

The  manner  in  which  this  revolution- 
ary procedure  has  been  accepted  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  indicative 
of  the  profound  effect  the  great  war  is 
having  upon  this  country.  In  the  Rail- 
road Control  proclamation  issued  Decem- 
ber 27,  President  Wilson  quoted  from 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  declaring  war 
on  Germany  and  Austria,  which  gave  him 
authority  to  "employ  the  entire  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  resources  of  the  Government  to 
carry  on  war."  He  also  quoted  from  the 
Army  Appropriation  Act  of  August,  1916, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  "The  President 
in  time  of  war  is  empowered,  through 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  possession 
and  assume  control  of  any  system  or  sys- 
tems of  transportation,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  to  utilize  the  same  to  the 
exclusion,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
of  all  other  traffic  thereon,  for  the  trans- 
fer or  transportation  of  troops,  war  ma- 
terial and  equipment,  or  for  such  other 
purposes,  connected  with  the  emergency, 
as  may  be  needful  or  desirable.  This  act 
was  passed  seven  months  before  we  en- 
tered the  war,  but  it  was  clearly  a  pro- 
duct of  war  conditions.  In  taking  pos- 
session of  the  transportation  business  of 
this  country,  provision  has  been  made  for 
protecting  railroad  stockholders  against 
loss.  Our  constitution  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  country  is  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment seizure  of  private  property  with- 
out compensation. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
what  measures  will  be  applied  by  the 
Government  to  the  problem  of  increasing 
railroad  efficiency.  The  President  has 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  McAdoo,  Director  General  of 
Railroads.  The  actual  work  of  operation 
will  be  the  same  as  under  private  man- 
agement. The  principle  difference  will 
be  that  a  central  power  will  have  abso- 
lute authority  over  all  transportation 
systems.  The  immediate  measures  which 
we  may  expect  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment control  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

The  elimination  of  all  competing  trains 
on  the  various  railroads. 

The  closing  of  city  ticket  offices,  with 
the  consequent  release  of  many  hundreds 
of  men  for  military  service. 

The  cutting  of  big  salaries  of  many 
railroad  executives  and  the  possible  com- 
pliance of  the  Government  to  renewed 
demands  from  the  unions  for  increased 
pay  for  their  members. 

Ultimate  dictation  by  the  Government 
to  travelers  as  to  what  routes  they  may 
take. 

Elimination  from  passenger  trains  of 
all  equipment  which  may  come  in  the 
luxury  class. 

Suspension  of  all  railroad  building  not 
necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
lines — such  as  new  stations,  etc. 

A  pooling  of  all  equipment  in  the 
country — not  only  engines  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  but  terminal  facili- 
ties, with  the  possible  enlargement  of 
the  latter. 

The  movement  of  freight  by  the  short- 
est route,  regardless  of  red  tape  or  tra- 
dition. 

Securities  to  be  issued  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  control  of  the  railways,  to 
bear  interest  not  less  than  4  per  cent. 

The  Government  to  spend  at  once  an 
enormous  sum  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  roads.  Prediction  has  been  made 
that  $200,000,000  will  be  provided  for 
rolling  stock  alone. 


Lines  to  be  extended  when  needed  for 
more  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war. 

All  excess  earnings  to  revert  to  the 
Government. 

There  is  perhaps  even  more  specula- 
tion as  to  what  will  be  the  status  of  the 
railroads  after  the  war.  Railroads  are 
public  highways.  No  one  now  dares«to 
question  that  fact.  It  is  also  self-evi- 
dent that  the  public  has  a  right  to  own 
and  operate  public  utilities.,  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  think  of  our  great  trans- 
portation systems  going  back  to  the 
present  form  of  private  ownership  and 
control  after  the  great  changes  have 
taken  place  which  are  certain  under  Gov- 
ernment control.  The  question  after  the 
war  will  be,  How  can  the  public  most 
efficiently  use  its  transportation  facili- 
ties? It  should  be  settled  absolutely  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  We  finally 
came  to  the  stage  of  Government  regu- 
lation, and  following  the  necessity  of 
Government  control  as  an  emergency  war 
measure  we  probably  can  look  for  the 
next  step,  which  will  be  to  give  the  pub- 
lic more  fully  its  rights  in  the  use  of 
our  great  transportation  systems. 

•  ft  ft  ft 

VACCINATE  AGAINST  BLACKLEG 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  a  Kansas 
county  where  cattle  raising  is  an  im- 
portant business,  blackleg  has  claimed 
from  one  to  six  animals  in  each  of 
forty  or  fifty  herds  during  a  period  of 
less  than  two  months.  These  losses 
alone  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  vac- 
cinating every  animal  in  the  county. 

A  germ-free  serum  is  now  available 
which  gives  immediate  immunity  and 
when  used  in  herds  where  the  disease  is 
present  even  saves  many  animals  al- 
ready infected.  In  healthy  herds  the 
immunity  produced  is  not  permanent, 
protecting  from  natural  infection  for 
about  ten  days.  Permanent  immunity 
is  obtained,  however,  by  using  vaccine 
before  the  effects  of  the  serum  are  lost. 
This  treatment  costs  about  50  cents  an 
animal.  It  is  a  cheap  insurance  against 
this  disease  which  has  long  taken  its 
annual  toll  from  the  cattlemen. 

Now  that  we  have  this  new  and  im- 
proved method  of  vaccination,  there  is 
not  the  risk  that  was  attached  to  the 
old  method.  Cattle  represent  too  much 
money  value  at  the  present  time  to  neg- 
lect the  use  of  such  sure  means  of  im- 
munization against  blackleg.  A  single 
treatment  method  has  also  been  worked 
out  which  is  more  in  demand  under 
range  conditions.  This  is  as  yet  con- 
siderably more  expensive  because  of  the 
greater  cost  of  preparing  the  material. 

If  you  have  a  county  agent,  consult 
with  him  about  blackleg  vaccination. 
The  new  serum  and  vaccine  is  now  being 
sold  commercially  and  can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  veterinary  department 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  at 
Manhattan.  \ 

ft  ft  ft 

MOBILIZING  LOCAL  RESOURCES 

A  complete  mobilization  of  every  re- 
source of  this  nation  is  essential  to  the 
speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the 
war.  We  are  in  this  war  to  win.  As 
a  means  of  co-ordinating  local  forces,  the 
Kansas  Council  of  Defense  is  undertak- 
ing to  perfect  a  "Community  Council"  in 
every  community  of  the  state.  This  is 
not  a  new  organization,  but  rather  an 
executive  committee,  or  clearing  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  effective  the 
organizations  that  already  exist.  The 
plan  is  to  develop  such  councils  in  four 
centers  in  each  county.  These  local 
councils  will  receive  regular  courses  of 
study  on  war  questions  from  the  War 
Information  Bureau  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  and  in  addition  certain  pub- 
lic war  lectures  free  of  charge. 

There  are  now  county  councils  of  de- 
fense in  every  county  of  the  state.  These 
were  formed  soon  after  war  was  declared. 
The  next  logical  step  is  to  reach  out  and 
to  obtain  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the 
various  local  communities  and  direct 
their  activities  toward  the  one  common 
cause.    This  was  contemplated  in  a  reso- 


lution passed  by  the  State  Council  on 
April  25,  1917.  "Township  presidents 
should  see  that  local  committees  or  com- 
munity clubs  to  represent  communities 
be  appointed  or  selected.  .  .  .  The 
community  organization  should  proceed 
at  once  to  select  a  permanent  secretary 
and  organize  into  such  committees  as 
seem  desirable  and  applicable  to  local 
conditions."  In  creating  such  a  Council 
in  the  average  Kansas  agricultural  com- 
munity the  following  membership  is  sug- 
gested :  Local  captain  of  the  county , 
council,  chairman  of  the  local  Red  Cross, 
principal  of  school,  pastors,  editors, 
township  vice-president  of  the  farm 
bureau,  township  trustee,  chairman  of 
the  school  board,  president  or  secretary 
of  the  farmers'  institute,  master  or  lec- 
turer of  subordinate  Grange,  president 
or  secretary  of  local  Farmers'  Union, 
president  or  secretary  of  the  commer- 
cial club,  a  banker.  The  following  com- 
mittees are  suggested :  Agricultural  and 
labor,  finance,  education,  home  economics. 

The  central  state  agency  for  directing 
this  work  is  the  organization  committee 
and  speakers'  bureau  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  of  which  Edward  C.  John- 
son of  Manhattan  is  chairman  and  Wal- 
ter Burr  secretary. 

If  such  action  has  not  already  been 
begun  in  your  community,  make  it  your 
business  to  start  something.  Any  local 
leader  can  get  all  the  details  necessary 
by  communicating  with  the  county  chair- 
man or  by  a  request  to  Walter  Burr, 
secretary  of  the  organization  committee 
at  Manhattan.  This  committee  is  also 
ready  on  receipt  of  an  application  for 
local  help  to  send  a  speaker,  who  will 
meet  the  local  leaders  in  conference  and 
address  a  public  meeting  on  Community 
Action  in  a  Government  at  War. 

ft  ft  ft 
SHALL  LAND  BANK  SURVIVE? 

During  its  short  existence  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  farmers  of  the  undeveloped  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  Interest  rates  have 
been  more  satisfactory  and  long-time 
loans  with  amortization  provisions  for 
payment  have  been  made.  As  time  goes 
on,  the  Federal  land  banks  should  become 
more  useful  in  financing  the  farming 
business.  The  more  business  they  do, 
the  greater  will  be  their  resources. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill 
providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Loan  Act,  which  would  undoubtedly 
greatly  restrict  its  usefulness.  This 
bill  provides  that  in  the  future  nothing 
but  new  loans  can  be  negotiated  through 
a  Federal  land  bank.  As  we  understand 
it,  this  would  prevent  a  man  having  a 
loan  with  a  private  company  from  re- 
newing through  the  Federal  land  bank 
when  the  private  loan  became  due.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment, local  loan  associations  now  oper- 
ating under  the  Federal  loan  system 
should  lose  no  time  in  wiring  or  writing 
their  congressmen  insisting  that  they  use 
their  influence  to  defeat  such  legislation 
as  would  prohibit  the  paying  off  of  a 
private  loan  and  renewing  it  through  the 
Federal  land  bank. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  best  way  to  use  straw  is  as  a 
bedding  in  stables,  sheds  or  yards  where 
it  gives  comfort  to  live  stock  and  helps 
to  hold  and  conserve  the  fertility  of  the 
manure,  but  in  case  of  crop  farming 
without  live  stock,  the  straw  may 'be 
used  with  good  results  by  spreading  it 
on  fields  of  winter  wheat  or  winter  rye. 
Straw  spread  on  winter  grain  helps  to 
conserve  soil  moisture,  catches  snow, 
gives  winter  protection  for  the  crop  and 
is  also  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  when 
finally  mixed  with  the  soil  by  disking  or 
plowing.  The  plant-food  value  of  straw 
is  given  as  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 

What  right  has  a  dairyman  to  kick 
on  the  cost  of  milk  production  if  he  has 
no  silo  and  does  not  regularly  test  his 
cows? 


WAR  CONFERENCE  IN  TOPEKA 

Fully  a  thousand  representative  Kan- 
sans  are  expected  to  attend  a  war  con- 
ference in  Topeka  January  17  and  18. 
These  will  include  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  Council  of  Defense  work,  Red 
Cross,  food  and  fuel  administration,  edu- 
cational and  other  forms  of  national 
service. 

The  National  Council  of  Defense  has 
selected  six  strategic  points  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  such  confer- 
ences. The  Topeka  conference  should 
have  a  large  attendance.  It  is  an  open 
meeting,  anyone  being  privileged  to  at- 
tend, whether  specifically  engaged  in  any 
of  the  lines  of  war  work  mentioned  or 
not.  We  hope  many  Kansas  Farmer 
readers  will  plan  to  be  present.  We 
need  a  clearer  understanding  of  war  is- 
sues and  war  measures,  and  in  such  a 
meeting  these  ends  will  be  furthered. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, and  Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  at- 
torney general  of  England,  are  the  most 
distinguished  speakers  on  the  program. 
The  latter  came  to  this  country  to  ad- 
dress the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
comes  to  the  Kansas  conference  through 
special  arrangement  with  the  British 
War  Mission.  Another  prominent  speaker 
is  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor  of 
rural  economics  in  Harvard  University 
and  advisor  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Doctor  Carver  is  a  recognized 
authority  in  all  problems  of  rural  eco- 
nomics. He  will  take  up  in  some  detail 
various  matters  relating  to  price  fixing. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  the  Middle  West,  be- 
ing a  native  of  Iowa  and  living  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life  in  the  West. 
Henry  Allen,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  will  tell  of  the  Red  Cross  work. 
P.  W.  Goebel,  a  well  known  banker  cf 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  will  also  speak. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  DAIRYING 

Increased  interest  is  being  taken  in 
dairying  in  Bourbon  County,  writes 
George  H.  Livingston.  This  county  is 
well  adapted  to  increased  dairy  produc- 
tion. A  fine  condensery  is  being  built 
by  the  Borden  Company  at  Fort  Scott. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  this 
company's  plants,  and  will  contain  all 
the  /modern  improvements.  It  will  be 
ready  for  operation  by  spring. 

Several  carloads  of  dairy-bred  cattle 
have  been  shipped  into  the  county  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  and  sold  for 
good  prices.  -  This  is  an  indication  that 
the  farmers  of  that  section  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  dairy  cow  as  a  revenue 
producer  and  as  a  means  of  building  up 
the  farms. 

There  is  also  an  increased  interest  in 
pure-bred  hogs.  This  is  a  class  of  live 
stock  production  that  is  always  associ- 
ated with  dairying.  At  one  of  the  pure-- 
bred  hog  sales  held  the  latter  part  of 
December,  a  pure-bred  gilt  was  sold 
under  rather  unique  circumstances,  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  Red  Cross.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  sale,  this 
sow  was  sold  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  main  streets  of  the  city.  G.  W. 
Marble  and  J.  I.  Shepherd,  both  promi- 
nent men  in  the  community,  were  to  act 
as  auctioneers.  Mr.  Marble  began  the 
sale,  selling  the  gilt  for  $160,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd being  the  high  bidder.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  a  check  for  the  amount 
and  put  the  sow  up  for  sale  again.  This 
time  the  high  bid,  $80,  was  made  by 
James  Ellar.  This  also  went  to  the  Red 
Cross.  The  gilt  was  easily  worth  the 
price  Mr.  Eller  paid,  and  this  somewhat 
spectacular  method  of  raising  money  for 
the  Red  Cross  not  only  resulted  in  a 
good  contribution  for  a  most  worthy 
cause,  but  served  to  increase  the  inter- 
est of  people  generally  in  high-class 
breeding  stock. 

Fermentation  and  firing  of  manure  in 
loose  piles  results  in  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  and  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen and  ammonia. 
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HOG  CHOLERA  PREVENTION 

Co-Operative  Efforts  Essential  in  Employment  of  Sanitary  Control  Measures 


SANITARY  measures  in  controlling 
cholera  can  be  most  effectively 
_  employed  only  by  a  group  of 
farmers  in  a  community  organized 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  all  engaged 
in  raising  hogs.  Indeed  the  effective- 
ness of  sanitary  measures  employed  on 
one  farm  might  be  greatly  impaired  if 
similar  measures  were  not  employed  on 
adjoining  premises. 

Farmers'  organizations  involving  the 
active  membership  of  all  farmers  and 
other  persons  in  the  locality  interested 
in  safeguarding  the  live  stock  industry 
can  by  local  co-operative  efforts  make 
known  the  presence  of  the  disease  and 
thus  permit  an  intelligent  and  combined 
fight  against  its  spreading  to  healthy 
herds.  Excellent  progress  is  being  made 
in  Kansas  in  the  employment  of  such 
co-operative  effort.  A  number  of  coun- 
ties have  hog  cholera  control  organiza- 
tions at  work.  In  every  instance  the 
disease  has  been  less  prevalent  and 
losses  reduced  in  amount.  The  time  is 
coming  when  it  will  not  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  have  hog  chol- 
era, but  will  be  a  disgrace  to  permit  it 
to  continue  long  on  a  farm. 

In  connection  with  the  co-operative 
practice  of  control  measures  a  recent  cir- 
cular from  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion will  be  of  interest.  In  this  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  hog  cholera  virus 
(causative  agent  of  hog  cholera)  may 
be  carried  from  farm  to  farm  by  numer 
ous  agencies,  such  as  streams,  natural 
surface  drainage,  dogs,  newly  purchased 
stock,  chickens,  crows,  buzzards,  pigeons, 
and  other  birds;  on  the  hoofs  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals;  on  the 
shoes  of  persons;  and  on  the  wheels  of 
wagons,  trucks,  buggies,  automobiles, 
and  other  vehicles. 

Hog-cholera  infection,  after  once  be- 
ing carried  to  a  premise,  gains  entrance 
to  the  animal  body  by  way  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  The  body  excretions  of  ani- 
mals suffering  from  the  disease  continue 
to  reinfect  the  premises  and  thus  in- 
crease the  danger  of  exposure  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  herd.  From  the  carcasses 
of  cholera  hogs  and  from  infected  prem- 
ises, the  agencies  enumerated  above 
serve  to  spread  the  disease  to  other 
farms.  Successful  preventive  measures 
are  therefore  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  methods  by  which  hog-chol- 
era virus  gains  entrance  to  the  animal 
body,  the  channel  by  which  the  virus  is 
eliminated  from  the  sick  animal,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  virus  to  natural  agencies 
outside  the  animal  body,  and  the  agen- 
cies by  which  it  is  carried  from  farm  to 
farm.  Effective  sanitary  measures  in- 
volve such  preventive  methods  as  will 
tend  to  keep  herds  free  from  cholera  and 
to  avoid  or  ultimately  destroy  hog- 
cholera  virus  existing  in  nature. 

It  is  not  possible  to  definitely  trace 
the  source  of  the  infection  in  all  out- 
breaks, but  an  understanding  of  the 
various  methods  by  which  the  disease 
may  gain  entrance  to  a  herd  suggests 
fundamental  measures  which,  if  properly 
employed,  will  increase  the  vitality  of 
the  herd,  reduce  the  danger  of  exposure 
to  hog  cholera,  and  thus  serve  to  curtail 
the  losses  from  this  and  other  prevent- 
able diseases  of  swine.  The  following 
suggestions  may  therefore  prove  helpful : 

GENERAL  CARE  OF  HOGS 

Hogs  should  be  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  pure,  clean  water  to  drink. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  sanitary  drinking  fountains. 
Filthy  hog  wallows  or  stagnant  pools 
should  be  drained,  as  eggs  of  intestinal 
worms  and  various  disease-producing 
germs,  including  hog-cholera  virus,  may 
harbor  in  such  places  and  infect  the  herd. 
A  shallow  concrete  basin  which  ran  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  provides  a  sani- 
tary wallow. 

Hog  houses  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  afford  airy,  roomy,  well-ventilated 
quarters,  with  windows  so  arranged  as 
to  permit  the  direct  sunlight  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  house.  The  bedding 
should  be  dry  and  free  from  dust.  Hogs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  old 
straw  stacks  or  in  houses  constructed 
partly  of  straw.  Proper  ventilation  and 
plenty  of  room  so  that  the  hogs  will  not 
pile  upon  each  other  will  tend  to  prevent 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract.  In 
large  herds  it  is  advisable  to  quarter 
animals  in  small  groups. 

It  is  important  to  feed  wholesome  feed 
in  proper  amounts  in  a  balanced  ration, 


and  to  avoid  a  sudden  change  from  one 
feed  to  another,  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
testinal disturbances  and  thus  lower  the 
vitality  of  the  animal. 

Feeding  buckets,  barrels,  troughs,  and 
feeding  places  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Platforms  made  of  con- 
crete, which  can  be  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, prevent  waste  of  feed  and  insure 
a  clean  feeding  place,  thereby  reducing 
the  danger  of  internal  parasites,  mal- 
nutrition, and  other  digestive  disturb- 
ances. Concrete  feeding  floors  properly 
drained,  that  will  provide  ample  feeding 
space  for  fattening  hogs,  can  be  con- 
structed at  a  moderate  expense.  The 
feeding  places  and  houses  should  be 
cleaned  systematically  in  order  to  pre- 
vent accumulation  of  cobs  and  manure. 

Hog  pastures  should  not  be  watered 
by  a  common  stream  nor  be  located  ad- 
joining public  highways.  Public  thor- 
oughfares are  frequently  contaminated 
with  hog-cholera  virus  as  a  result  of  the 
driving  or  hauling  of  cholera  hogs  or 
other  animals  from  infected  premises  to 
market,  and  in  this  way  the  health  of 
herds  in  fields  adjoining  the  road  is  en- 
dangered. Hog  cholera  is  carried  from 
infected  farms  to  healthy  herds  by 
streams  of  water.  Often  cholera  car- 
casses or  parts  thereof  are  carelessly 
cast  into  a  stream,  thus  contaminating 
the  water  and  infecting  hogs  on  other 
farms  through  which  the  stream  runs. 

Persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter hog  lots  on  business,  exchange  of 
labor,  or  friendly  visitation  unless  the 
shoes  are  disinfected  in  a  3  per  cent  com- 
pound cresol  solution  (U.  S.  P.),  a  5 
per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution,  or  a  rec- 
ognized equivalent.  Stock  buyers,  thresh- 
ing crews,  or  venders  passing  from  farm 
to  farm  in  rural  communities  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  hog  lots.  Own- 
ers and  caretakers  should  not  visit  pub- 
lic stock  yards,  loading  chutes,  or  hog 
lots  on  other  farms  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  carrying  the  infection  on  the 
shoes.  Farm  visitation  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  if  cholera  is  present  in  the 
community.  Cattle  and  sheep  from  pub- 
lic markets,  on  arrival  at  the  farm, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pasture  with 
the  hogs.  The  newly  purchased  animals 
may  carry  on  their  hoofs  infection  ac- 
quired in  public  markets  or  stock  cars 
en  route.  Birds  and  dogs  should  like- 
wise not  be  allowed  to  enter  hog  lots 
and  hog  houses. 

DISINFECTION  OF  PREMISES 

Count  the  animals  in  the  herd  each 
day.  Isolate  suspicious  animals  imme- 
diately regardless  of  the  cause  of  sick- 
ness. Ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ail- 
ment of  isolated  animals,  and  if  it  re- 
sembles cholera  obtain  the  services  of  a 
qualified  person  to  hold  a  post-mortem 
examination.  It  is  possible  to  destroy 
hog-cholera  virus  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  cholera,  at  least  to  a  degree,  by  a 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  premises  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  a  chemical 
disinfectant. 

Large  pastures  are  not  efficiently  nor 
economically  disinfected  by  chemicals; 
the  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
method  of  destroying  hog-cholera  infec- 
tion in  large  areas  is  by  the  application 


of  lime,  followed  by  plowing  and  culti- 
vation. An  important  factor  in  ridding 
hog  pastures  of  cholera  infection  is  the 
direct  action  of  sunlight.  Fresh,  par- 
tially air-slaked  lime  should  be  scat- 
tered freely  about  the  feeding  places  and 
hog  lots  after  all  refuse,  such  as  cobs, 
straw,  dirt,  and  manure,  has  been  raked 
and  burned  or  mixed  with  lime  and 
spread  thinly  on  fields  which  are  not  to 
be  used  for  hogs. 

The  hog  houses,  floors,  side-walls  and 
feeding  troughs  should  be  thoroughly 
swept  and  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  refuse 
before  the  chemical  disinfectant  is  ap- 
plied. A  3  per  cent  solution  of  com- 
pound cresol  (U.  S.  P.),  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  an  equiva- 
lent is  recommended.  Crude  carbolic 
acid  varies  so  in  strength  that  the  pure 
crystals  are  to  be  preferred.  Various 
coal-tar  preparations  similar  to  com- 
pound cresol,  sold  under  different  trade 
names,  are  effective  germicides  when 
used  in  proper  strength.  The  floors  and 
feeding  places  should  be  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  the  disinfectant  and 
scrubbed  with  a  broom  or  a  stiff  brush. 
The  solution  can  best  be  applied  to  side- 
walls  and  ceiling  with  a  spray  pump.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  disinfectant  come 
into  direct  contact  with  every  available 
space  in  order  to  destroy  disease-produc- 
ing bacteria,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  force  the  solution  into  every  crack 
and  crevice.  Following  the  application 
of  the  chemical  disinfectant,  the  interior 
of  the  hog  houses  should  be  white- 
washed. The  germicidal  property  of 
whitewash  may  be  increased  by  adding 
four  ounces  of  chlorid  of  lime  to  every 
gallon  of  whitewash.  On  premises  free 
from  cholera  infection,  systematic  clean- 
ing and  disinfection  should  be  practiced. 

Carcasses  of  hogs  or  other  animals 
should  be  burned,  regardless  of  the  cause 
of  death.  Prompt  action  in  thus  destroy- 
ing carcasses  eliminates  the  danger  of 
further  infection  through  such  agencies 
as  buzzards,  dogs,  chickens,  and  other 
carriers.  Burying  cholera  hogs  frequently 
results  in  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
If  not  properly  done,  it  is  a  dangerous 
procedure,  and  should  be  discouraged. 
When  resorted  to,  the  carcass  should  be 
placed  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  covered  with  six  inches 
of  lime. 

PURCHASE  OF  NEW  STOCK 

New  stock  should  be  purchased  only 
from  healthy  herds  and  from  premises 
free  from  cholera.  Dip  or  spray  all 
newly  purchased  hogs  in  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  compound  cresol  and  hold  in 
quarantine  for  thirty  days.  The  danger 
of  newly  purchased  animals  carrying  in- 
fection to  the  farm  from  public  stock 
yards,  stock  cars,  and  highways  may 
thus  be  guarded  against.  Insist  that 
newly  purchased  breeding  animals  be 
shipped  in  crates  built  of  new  lumber. 
The  animals  and  crates  should  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  in  a  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  compound  cresol  before  shipment 
and  on  arrival  at  destination. 

While  exhibition  hogs  are  frequently 
immunized  against  hog  cholera,  the  dan- 
ger encountered  at  fairs  and  other  swine 
shows   where  animals   are  congregated 


SUNLIGHT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT  SANTTAKY  AGENT.— -NO 

FARROWING   PENS   ARE   SATISFACTORY   UNLESS   THE   SUN    SHINES   ON  THE 
FLOOR  FOR  AT  LEAST  A  PART  OF  THE  DAY 


from  various  localities  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Immune  animals  may  not 
show  indications  of  the  disease  subse- 
quent to  exposure,  but  they  may  carry 
the  infection  on  their  hoofs  and  they 
should  therefore  be  held  in  quarantine 
the  usual  time  on  their  return  to  the 
farm  and  should  be  dipped  in  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  cresol  compound  or  its 
equivalent  before  being  returned  to  the 
herd. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  BREEDING  ANIMALS 

The  practice  of  allowing  a  boar  to  go 
from  herd  to  herd  for  breeding  purposes 
has  been  a  source  of  spreading  cholera 
in  some  communities.  Sows  sent  to 
other  farms  for  breeding  have  likewise 
carried  the  disease  and  created  new  cen- 
ters of  infection.  If  breeding  animals 
are  exchanged  from  distant  points,  the* 
danger  of  exposure  en  route  must  also 
be  guarded  against.  In  each  ease  isola- 
tion and  dipping  of  all  animals  return- 
ing to  the  premises  should  be  carried  out 
the  same  as  with  newly  purchased  stock. 

Parasites  lower  the  vitality  of  hogs 
and  render  them  more  susceptible  to 
other  diseases.  Rotation  or  change  of 
hog  pastures  is  an  effective  method  of 
preventing  parasites.  Intestinal  worms 
develop  from  eggs  of  adult  worms  which 
pass  out  with  the  feces  and  are  ingested 
with  the  feed  and  drinking  water  from 
contaminated  pastures  or  feeding  places. 
Sanitary  measures  which  insure  proper 
drainage  of  pastures,  a  clean  water  sup- 
ply, feeding  floors — preferably  of  con- 
crete— that  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
will  reduce  the  prevalence  of  internal 
parasites. 

Hog  lice  can  be  destroyed  by  dipping 
the  hogs  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  com- 
pound cresol  or  by  the  application  of 
crude  oil  or  kerosene  emulsion.  It  is 
advisable  to  repeat  the  treatment  in 
eight  or  ten  days  in  order  to  destroy 
any  eggs  which  may  develop  subsequently 
to  the  first  treatment.  Sleeping  quar- 
ters must  be  eleai.  • ..  and  disinfected  to 
prevent  reinfestation  of  the  animals. 
By  pouring  crude  oil  in  a  sanitary  wal- 
low, the  frequent  application  of  the  oil 
may  be  assured. 

Lung  worms  must  be  combated  by  pre- 
ventive methods,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ef- 
fect their  expulsion  by  remedial  agents. 
Intestinal  round  worms  can  be  expelled 
by  starving  the  animals  for  twenty-four 
to  thirty- six  hours  and  feeding  a  com- 
bination of  five  grains  santonin,  five 
grains  calomel,  and  one  dram  of  areca 
nut,  for  each  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
of  live  weight;  or  by  administering  four 
drams  of  turpentine  followed  by  two 
ounces  of  magnesium  sulphate  in  ground 
feed.  These  remedies  are  conveniently 
given  in  thin  slop.  All  animals  to  be 
treated  should  be  divided  according  to 
size  in  small  groups  to  insure  an  equal 
consumption  of  the  remedy.  In  small 
herds  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
dosing  each  animal  separately. 

HOG  CHOLERA  "CURES" 

There  is  no  cure  for  hog  cholera.  Rem- 
edies so  advertised  may  be  classed  as 
tonics  and  conditioners  designed  to  regu- 
late and  correct  the  digestive  system. 
The  government  formula  and  slight  vari- 
ations of  it  are  efficient  conditioners  and 
can  be  purchased  as  compounded  by  local 
pharmacists  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
following  mixture  has  been  found  sat- 
isfactory: 

Common  salt   15  pounds 

Wood  charcoal    5  pounds 

Wood  ashes   5  pounds 

Copperas  5  pounds 

Sodium  sulphate    1  pound 

Antimony  sulphide    1  pound 

Sulphur   1  pound 

Sodium  hyposulphite  ....  1  pound 
Lime  1  pound 

These  ingredients  are  pulverized  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  mixture  should 
be  fed  at  intervals  in  the  proportion  of 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  for  every  200 
pounds  of  live  weight. 

A  mineral  mixture  which  will  aid  in 
expelling  worms  and  which  will  stimu- 
late digestion  if  kept  before  hogs  at  all 
times,  consists  of — 

Sal  soda    3  pounds 

Ep6om  salts   3  pounds 

Common  salt    S  pounds 

Sulphur   1  pound 

Charcoal   4  pounds 

Copperas   3  pounds 

This  can  be  conveniently  supplied  in 
a  self-feeder. 

The  only  known  agent  for  preventing 
cholera  ia  anti-hog  cholera  serum.  In- 
telligent practice  of  vaccination  and 
neighborhood  co-operation  in  all  prevent- 
able measures  will  stamp  out  this  disease. 
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EDISON'S  NEW  DIAMOND 

AMBEROLA 

Made  in  the  "Wizard's"  Laboratory 

FOR  USE  IN  YOUR  HOME.    Will  you  try  it. 

Model  50,  Edison  Diamond  Jlmberola 

CEE  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?    That  little  slip  of  paper  sent  to  an  Edison  dealer, 
with  your  name  and  address  on  it,  will  bring  to  your  home  Edison's  latest  model  Diamond 
Amberola,  the  wonderful  phonograph  with  the  GENUINE  DIAMOND  reproducer  point,  no 
loose  needles  or  any  thing  like  that  to  bother  with. 

N°. 


one  has  to  learn  to  play  the  Amberola.  It  is  as 
simple  to  operate  as  A,  B,  C.  It  will  give  you  any 
kind  of  music  you  like,  from  "rag"  to  grand  opera. 
And  be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  GENUINE 
EDISON  INVENTION,  made  in  the  great  Labora- 
tories of  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Every 
part  is  either  designed  by  Edison  himself  or  one  of  his 


most  trusted,  high-priced  assistants,  but  the  design  of  every 
part,  down  to  the  tiniest  screw,  is  O.K'd  by  Edison  him- 
self before  it  can  become  a  part  of  the  Amberola. 

Just  as  much  as  if  he  knew  you  personally,  Edison  wants 
you  to  have  one  of  his  marvelous  New  Diamond  Amberolas 
in  your  home.  In  this  way  you  may  know  that  it  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.    This  will  be  done  on  an 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 


No  strings  to  this  offer.  No  red-tape.  First  you  will  want  to  get  full 
particulars  about  the  free  trial  and  especially  a  copy  of 

"A  MASTER  PRODUCT  OF  A  MASTER  MIND" 

The  Beautiful  Amberola  Booklet,  Illustrated  in  Natural  Colors 

When  you  receive  this  booklet,  select  from  it  the  model  Amberola  you 
prefer,  also  any  twelve  records  from  the  Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog. 
Blue  Amberol  Records  are  almost  unwearable  and  unbreakable.  As 
soon  as  he  can  pack  and  ship  them,  the  dealer  will  send  the  Amberola 
and  records.  When  they  arrive  make  believe  they  are  yours,  then  you 
will  realize  what  wonderful  times  you  could  have  for  years  to  come  if 
they  actually  belonged  to  you.  No  need  for  either  young  folks  or  old 
folks  to  go  out  for  entertainment,  no  more  dull  evenings. 

Unless  you  are  already  the  owner  of  a  New  Edison  Diamond 
Amberola,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  take 
advantage  of  this  offer.  You  will  at  least  have  three  days  of  delightful 
music  in  your  home,  and  the  dealer  will  consider  his  time  and  money 
well  spent,  because  he  knows  that,  once  you  hear  it,  you  will  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  Amberola.  The  sooner  you  send  the  coupon, 
the  better  chance  you  will  have  of  getting  the  model  Amberola  and 
the  records  you  prefer. 


SOME  AMBEROLA  MUSIC 

The  records  listed  below  -will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of 
music  you  can  have  with  the  Amberola.  Look  over  the  list  We 
are  sure  you  will  find  many  of  your  favorites. 


SACRED 

Flee  as  a  Bird 

Harkl  HarkI  My  Soul 

It  My  Name  Written  There 

I  Surrender  All 

I  Will  Sing  of  My  Redeemer 

Looking  This  Way 

Lord.  I'm  Coming  Home 

O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful 

The  Palms 

Softly  and  Tenderly 

NEGRO  MELODIES 

Dinah 

Kentucky  Babe 
My  Little  Cotton  Dolly 
Ma  Pickaninny  Babe 
Old  Folks  at  Home 

VOCAL  QUARTETS 

Call  to  Arms 

Lorena 

Old  Black  Joe 

Owl  in  the  Old  Oak  Trea 

Perfect  Day 

Quartet  from  Rigoletto 

When  the  Corn  is  Waving 

ORCHESTRA 

Blue  Danube  Waltz 
Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling 
Teddy  Bears'  Picnic 
Whispering  Flower* 


RECITATIONS 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 
Finch's  The  Blue  and  the  Gray 
Lasca 

Out  to  OlcVAunt  Mary'i 
Sheridan's  Ride 

BANDS 

Gladiator  March 
Laughing  Love 
.  Night  of  Gladness  Waltz 
Old  Comrades'  March] 
Rienzi  Overture 
Skaters'  Waltz 

Spirit  of  Independence  March 
Tambour  der  Garde  Overture 

VOCAL  DUETS 

Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling 

Sympathy — The  Firefly 

Home  to  our  Mountains — II  Trovatore 

Miserere — II  Trovatore 

When  I'm  Gone  You'll  Soon  Forget 

Whispering  Hope 

VICTOR  HERBERT 

ORCHESTRA 

Dream  Melody— Intermezzo — Naughty 

Marietta 
Red  Mill  Selections 
Ruy  Bias  Overture 


TALKING  AND  SINGING 

Aunt  Dinah's  Golden  Wedding 
Funny  Doings  at  Sleepy  Hollow 
My  Uncle's  Farm 
Turkey  in  the  Straw  Sketch 

INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

Jocelyn -Berceuse  (Violoncello) 

A  Dream  (Cornet) 

Humoreske  (Violin) 

Mediation— Thais  (Violin) 

Mocking  Bird,  Fantasia  (Xylophone) 

Nightingale  (Piccolo) 

The  Rosary  (Cornet) 

INSTRUMENTAL  TRIOS 

Love  and  Devotion 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
Titl's  Serenade, 
Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told 

VOCAL  MEDLEYS 

Favorite  Airs  from  The  Beggar  Student 

Famous  Songs  in  Irish  Plays 

Favorite  Airs  from  Patience 

Songs  of  Other  Days 

Songs  We  Used  to  Sing  in  Dixie  Land 

BELLS 

Dancing  on  the  House  Top 
First  Heart  Throbs 
Light  as  a  Feather 
Little  Flatterer 


The  Phonograph  Company,  1305  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
KANSAS  EDISON  DEALERS  WHO  GIVE  FREE  TRIALS 


ARKANSAS  CITY— A.  H.  Fitch 
ATCHISON — Carl  Latenser  Music  Co. 
ATTICA— E.  O.  Williamson 
ATWOOD— H.  L.  Paden 
BALDWIN — Morgan  Book  Co. 
BAXTER  SPRINGS— J.  W.  Grantham 
BELOIT— Beloit  Music  Co. 
BELOIT— Kent-Long  Drug  Co. 
BONNER  SPRINGS— J.  H.  Marshall 
CHANTJTE — Legitimate  Drug  Co. 
CHETOPA— St.  Elmo  Porter 
CIIERRYVALE— A.  N.  Pickerell 
CLYDE — A.  Seifert 
COFFEYVILLE— Wlley-Hovui 
COLBY— J.  N.  Donelan 
COLD  WATER  —  Roberts-Phoebua 
Hdw.  Company. 
CONCORDIA — E.  A.  Gaston 
COTTONWOOD  FALLS— Ed  Brandley 
COURTLANP — .Tas.  H.  Williams 
DELPTTOS — W.  C.  Davis 
DODGE  CITY — Frank  Bangs 
DOUGLASS— Chas.  R.  Gibson 
DOWNS — A.  J.  Asper 
ELLIS— A.  Muhlheim  &  Sons 
ELLSWORTH — Nun  am  alter  &  Shad* 
FLORENCE — Oliver  Tarrant 
FOWLER— Rich  &  Thoman 
FREDONIA — F.  J.  Moore 
GARNETT— F.  O.  Murdock 
OIRARD— W.  C.  Veach 
GREENSBURCJ — H.  J.  Partridge 

Plumbing  Company. 
HIAWATHA — C.  H.  Andrews  Music 

Company 


HOWARD— Hubbell's  Jewelry  &  Book 
Store 

KINGMAN— Q.  A.  Amerman 
KINSLEY— DeMain  Pharmacy 
KIOWA — Harmon  Drug  Store 
LA  CROSSE— J.  J.  Forney 
LA  CROSSE — Smith  Drug  Co. 
LARNED — Eggleston  Furniture  & 

Music  Company 
LINCOLN — A.  R.  Hall 
LYONS— J.  P.  Blevins 
MARION— C.  H.  Sheldon 
ME  APE — Willis  Wolfe 
MEDICINE  LODGE — J.  R.  Young 

Drug  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS— L.  B.  Smith  Jr. 
MOLINE — Phillip  R.  SchuU 
NATO  MA — Pohlroan  Furniture  & 

Undertaking  Company 
NEKOMA— M.  T.  Moran 
NEWTON — Newton  Music  Co. 
NORTON— Chattell  &  Hamilton  Drug 

Company 
OAKLEY— C.  A.  Smith  Drug  Co. 
OBERLTN— Oberlin  Music  Co. 
OLA  THE — C.  G.  Morrison 
ONAGA— E.  C.  Makin 
OSWEGO — Chas.  Woolven 
OTTAWA— F.  B.  Houghton 
PARSONS— W.  P.  Talbot  Jr. 
PHILLIPSBURG— M.  A.  Spaulding 
PITTSRIIRG— D.  Hogeboom 
POWHATTAN— R.  R.  Smith 
PRATT — Rosser-Shaw  Furniture  Co. 
PRETTY  PRAIRIE — D.  V.  Warren 
QTJENEMO— E.  T.  Lord 


RAYMOND— Geo.  H.  GUI 
REPUBLIC— Bixby  &  Potter 
SALINA— Frank  Bangs 
SELDON— Seldon  Pharmacy 
SENECA— Mason  &  Waltkamp 
SHARON' — Warren  Drug  Co. 
STOCKTON— Drake  Drug  Co. 
SYLVAN  GROVE— G.  F.  Thaemert 
TOPEKA — Crosby  Bros.  Co. 
WALNUT— Hewitt  Pharmacy 
WAMEGO — J.  E.  Stewart 
WEBBER — E.  A.  Winter  &  Co. 
WASHINGTON — McComiack  Music 
Company 

WELLINGTON— Luening  Furniture 
Company 

WICHITA — Geo.  Innes  Dry  Goods  Co. 
WILSON— Ncsmith  &  Kendall 
WTNFIELD— A.  K.  Snyder 
WOODSTON— B.  T.  Williams  &  Son 

OKLAHOMA' 
APACHE — I.  A.  Black 
ARAPAHO— S.  J.  Deason 
BEGGS— J.  B.  Kelly 
BERWYN — Berwyn  Drug  Co. 
BLANCHARD — C.  F.  Rathbun 
BOS  WELL — Owl  Drug  Store 
BROKEN  ARROW— Red  Cross  Drug 

Company 
CALVIN— Henry  L.  Wallace 
CASHION— I.  Stone 
CHELSEA— J.  E.  Baker 
CLAREMORE — Nowlin  &  Feezel 
Furni  ture  Co. 

CLEVELAND— Cleveland  Drug  Co. 
CORDELL— C.  R.  Thornton 


DAVIS — Easter  Drug  Co. 
DEPEW— P.  &  H.  Hardware  Co. 
DUNCAN— W.  E.  Reynolds 

DURANT — J.  R.  Harrison 
ELDORADO— R.  S.  Cavaness  &  Son 
FAIRVTKW— J.  A.  Crossman 

FARGO — E.  E.  Whitehead 
FORT  COBB— A.  D.  Evans 
FREDERICK — Geo.  B.  McLellan 
GAGE — J.  E.  Bennett 
GUTHRIE— Phonograph  Shop,  Inc. 
HASKELL— City  Drug  Store 
HEALDTON— Smith  &  McKnight 
HOLDENVILLE— J.  R.  Dutton 
HOMINY— Westbrook  Drug  Co. 
KAW — Peerless  Drug  Co. 
KUSA— Robt.  M.  Snelson 
LA  VERNE — Stafford  &  North 
LAWTON— M.  Koehler  Co. 
LEHIGH — Adams  Drug  Store 
LONE  WOLF — F.  E.  Walker 
MARIXJW— Joe  E  MrArthur 
MAYSVILLE — Robert  May 
MIAMI— Hadley  Drug  Co. 
McALESTER — C.  W.  White 
NEW  WILSON— Citv  Drug  Store 
NOBLE— Palace  Drug  Co. 


NOWATA — Nowata  Hardware  &  Sup- 
ply Company 

OKEMAH— E.  L.  Dew 

OKLAHOMA  CITY— Phonograph 
Shop,  Inc. 

PAULS  VALLEY— Pauls  Valley  Drug 
Company 

PAWNEE— Peter  Drug  Co. 

PA WHUSKA— Ryder  Music  Co. 

PONCA  CITY— O.  A.  Panton 

RING  LING — Central  Drug  Store 

RIPLEY— J.  Ballard 

SAPULPA— Uden's  Book  Store 

SENTINEL — Houser  Pharmacy 

SHAMROCK— P.  &  II .  Hardware  Co. 

SHATTUCK — Davis  Drug  Co. 

SHAWNEE— Phonograph  Shop.  Inc. 

SI'IRO — B.  M.  Bryant 

STONEWALL— Byrd  &  Bates 

STRATFORD— W.  U.  Goodwin  &  Son 

STUART— Forrester  &  Adams 

SULPHUR— City  Drug  Store 

TALOGA— Deal  Pharmacy 

TISHOMINGO— M.  White 

TULSA— R.  C.  Bollinger  Music  Co. 
D  arrow  Music  Co. 

WELLSTON— Burford  Furniture  Co. 

WETUMKA — J.  H.  Kennedy 

YARNABY— G.  W.  Wells 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 
EDISON  DEALER 

Plcax  send  me  the" Amberola  Book  and  particulars  about  your  FREE  TRIAL 
offer  on  Edison  Amberolas 


KANSAS  FARMER 


January  12,  1918 


I  To  be  sure  of  your 

mm 

Order  NOW! 


THE  Nation  is  mobilized  for  war  ser- 
vice. Raw  materials  are  being  fast  di- 
verted for  Government  use.  To  make 
sure  of  having  an  Indiana  Silo  next  year, 
order  now.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  do  this 
and  it  will  save  you  much  money  later  on. 

This  is  no  time  for  experiments.  You 
need  a  proved,  practical  silo.  You  need  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Sixty  thousand  Indiana 
Silos  are  now  in  use.  Every  owner  is 
a  booster. 

The  war  is  demanding  the  products  of 
the  farm.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  make  your 
corn  go  twice  as  far.  It  means  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock  or  keep  the  same 
number  ot  head  on  half  the  grain.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  for  producing  beef 
and  pork.  It  means  increased  production 
of  milk  and  butter.  It  means  money  for 
you  and  victory  for  the  cause. 

Write  today  for  catalog-  and  our 
special  offer  to  early  buyers. 
Address  nearest  office. 

.THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

.Gil  Union  Bld^.*   •«-•••   Anderson,  Indiana 

61 1  Silo  Bid?.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

611  Indiana  Ride.,  Des  Moinea,  Ions 

61 1  Live  Stock  t  ichancs  Bldr-t  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


SI  I  AMERICAN 
ILUu  Hollow  Tile 
last  forever.  First  cost  only  cost. 
Fire-proof  Storm-proof.  Frost-proof, 
Acid-proof.   Send  for  catalog. 

Climax  Ensilage  Cutters 

save  money  on  silo  filling.  Big  stock.  Im- 
mediate delivery.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 
310  Traders  Dldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


95  0N 

Upward  TRIAL 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running-, 
perfect  skimming-  separator  for 
$17  95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines. See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.   Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bos  3091        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  1 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 

55°1!.»!?.eSnf  mini  Earns  its  own  coat  and 
30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  eaves 
to  cream.  Postal  brinsra  Free  catalog-folder  and  direct-from- 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALBAU6H-D0VER  CO..  »181  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men    and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.     Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  PROM  $55  TO 
S165  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 

Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  It 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg    ...  Kansas 

Banks  And 
2S,  Railroads 


Demand  Our  Graduates 


Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 
attending. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 

WHBN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEA  SB  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Kind  of  Feed  Required 


HE  digestible  portions  of  feed  can 
be  grouped  into  two  general 
classes,  the  protein  and  the  en- 
ergy-producing material.  The  cow 
giving  milk  must  have  these  two  kinds 
of  nutrients  in  the  right  proportion  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  milk  produc- 
tion. The  protein  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  growth-making  material,  because 
without  it  no  animal  can  make  any 
growth.  Since  milk  is  meant  to  furnish 
the  young  calf  a  balanced  feed  so  it  can 
grow  and  develop,  it  must  contain  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  this  protein,  or  growing 
material.  Milk  is  made  from  the  feed 
the  cow  eats,  so  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  feed  must  contain  plenty  of  pro- 
tein.   Nothing  else  can  take  its  place. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  feed  con- 
sists of  energy-producing  material.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  carbohydrates  and 
the  fats,  both  of  which  are  to  be  classed 
in  this  group.  No  growth  can  be  made 
from  this  part  of  the  feed.  When  you 
cut  open  a  corn  kernel  you  find  that  it 
seems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial that  looks  like  starch.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  grains.  This  starchy 
material  can  make  fat,  produce  energy 
or  work,  or  serve  to  keep  the  animal 
warm,  but  no  lean  tissue  or  anything 
that  adds  to  the  actual  size  of  the  ani- 
mal can  come  from  starch.  They  will 
get  fat  and  therefore  weigh  more  when 
fed  liberally  on  starchy  feeds,  but  the 
bones  and  framework  of  the  body  can- 
not be  increased  in  size  without  protein. 
The  fat  or  oil  which  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  all  feeds  can  do  the  same 
things  as  starch.  It  is  more  concentrated 
and  it  takes  a  smaller  amount  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  heat  or  energy. 

In  the  illustration  there  are  three  dia- 
grams or  charts,  the  first  of  which  illus- 
trates a  combination  of  feeds  properly 
balanced  for  milk.  That  means  that  it 
contains  just  enough  and  not  too  much 
of  these  two  kinds  of  things  found  in 
all  feeds.  All  the  starch,  sugar,  and  fat 
is  represented  by  the  portion  marked 
"energy."  The  balance  represents  the 
protein  in  the  mixture.  The  second 
chart  represents  a  combination  of  feeds 
that  contains  too  much  protein.  .If  you 
feed  a  good  deal  of  cottonseed  meal  or 
linseed  meal,  you  might  get  too  much 
protein  in  the  ration.  This  would  of 
course  be  wasteful,  since  all  protein  feeds 
are  usually  higher  in  price  than  those 
having  small  amounts  of  protein.  This 
excess  of  protein  is  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  you  feed  a  good  deal  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  in  addition  some  of  the  pur- 
chased feeds  like  cottonseed  meal  which 
are  especially  rich  in  protein.  Alfalfa 
contains  more  digestible  protein  than 
any  other  hay  commonly  fed.  Clover  hay 
and  hay  made  from  cowpeas  or  soy  beans, 
also  contain  more  protein  than  ordinary 
hay.  When  you  feed  alfalfa  or  one  of 
the  other  kinds  of  hay  rich  in  protein, 
you  do  not  need  to  feed  much  cottonseed 
meal  or  oil  meal  to  ordinary  cows. 

The  chart  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut 
illustrates  a  kind  of  feed  mixture  which 
is  much  more  common.  The  white  part 
represents  the  protein  lacking,  and  the 
part  at  the  right  marked  "surplus,  en- 
ergy" is  really  waste,  since  it  cannot  be 
used  to  take  the  place  of  the  protein  and 
can  only  be  stored  in  the  body  as  fat 
unless  there  is  some  more  protein  to  go 
with  it.  The  amount  of  milk  the  cow 
will  give  will  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  protein  in  the  ration.  She  cannot 
change  her  milk  from  day  to  day  to  fit 
the  kind  of  feed  she  is  getting.  If  there 
is  not  enough  protein  she  simply  gives 
less  milk.  Perhaps  your  cow  is  giving 
about  thirty  pounds  of  milk  a  day  when 
fed  the  right  kind  of  feed.  You  may  run 
out  of  alfalfa  or  bran,  oil  meal,  or  such 
other  protein  feed  as  you  may  be  using, 
and  give  her  a  mixture  which  has  only 
enough  protein  for  twenty  pounds  of 
milk.  No  matter  how  much  of  the 
energy-producing  material  there  may  be 
in  this  feed,  she  will  fall  off  in  milk  to 
correspond  with  the  protein,  even  though 
you  give  her  all  the  feed  she  will  eat. 

Experiment  stations  have  found  that 
the  feeding  of  a  properly  balanced  ration 
is  necessary  to  the  most  profitable  milk 
production.  There  is  little  advantage  in 
having  a  cow  with  large  capacity  for 
giving  milk  unless  she  has  enough  of  the 
material  for  making  milk  in  her  feed. 
The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  found 
that  cows  getting  a  balanced  ration  pro- 
duce approximately  one-third  more  milk 
than  those  receiving  a  ration  consider- 
ably lacking  in  protein.    Six  and  a  half 


cows  on  balanced  rations  gave  as  much 
milk  as  nine  cows  on  the  unbalanced. 

In  balancing  a  ration  it  is  always  best 
to  begin  with  the  roughage — the  hay, 
fodder,  and  silage.  There  is  no  other 
market  for  some  of.  this  kind  of  feed, 
and  as  a  rule  roughage  of  any  kind  sup- 
plies the  necessary  nutrients  cheaper 
than  you  can  buy  them  in  mill  feeds  or 
grain.  The  first  point,  then,  is  to  give 
the  cow  all  the  hay,  fodder,  or  silage  she 
will  eat.  A  cow  will  in  practically  every 
case  get  enough  for  maintaining  her  own 
body  and  have  some  left  for  milk.  If 
the  hay  is  alfalfa  and  a  fairly  liberal 
amount  of  it  can  be  fed,  the  rough  feed 
will  be  balanced  about  right  for  milk. 
That  is,  it  will  have  enough  protein  so 
the  cow  can  give  a  fairly  good  flow.  If 
the  hay  and  rough  feed  is  of  a  kind  that 
makes  the  things  it  contains  figure  out 
as  illustrated  by  the  last  chart  of  the 
cut,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  cow 
some  concentrated  feed  rich  in  protein  to 
balance  this  roughage,  or,  again  referring 
to  the  chart,  to  fill  up  the  white  space 
marked  "protein  lacking." 

If  your  cow  is  not  of  more  than  aver- 
age capacity  or  has  been  fresh  for  some 


PROTEIN     PHOT  EMROY  USED 

AVAILABLE  LACKING 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  "BALANCED  RATION" 
 ONE  CONTAINING  TOO  MUCH  PRO- 
TEIN  AND  ONE  LACKING   IN  PROTEIN' 


time,  a  heavy  grain  ration  will  not  be 
necessary  if  you  have  plenty  of  the  right 
kind  of  roughage.  It  must  be  of  a  kind 
that  she  likes  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  must  be  a  hay  like  alfalfa  that 
contains  considerable  protein.  You  must 
not  expect  heavy  milk  production  on 
rough  feed  alone.  Such  feed  is  so  bulky 
that  the  cow  cannot  eat  enough  to  give 
her  all  the  nutrients  necessary  to  make 
a  large  quantity  of  milk.  Since  the 
Food  Administration  has  limited  the 
price  millers  can  charge  for  bran,  you 
will  not  have  to  pay  as  much  for  this 
feed  as  you  did  for  a  time.  Most  club 
members  will  find  it  profitable  to  feed 
some  grain  and  concentrated  feeds.  You 
have  cows  good  enough  to  pay  for  these 
feeds  if  you  have  a  good  market  for 
your  milk  or  cream. 

We  hope  you  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  about  the  different 
kinds  of  nutrients  found  in  our  feeds  and 
what  is  meant  by  balancing  the  ration. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  about  how  to  feed, 
write  to  us  telling  just  what  you  have 
on  the  farm  and  what  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  different  kinds  of  grains 
and  mill  feeds  and  we  will  try  to  help 
you  figure  out  the  most  profitable  com- 
bination of  feeds  to  use. 


Care  of  Calves 


Calf  raising  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  dairy  industry.  Our  present-day 
problem  of  raising  calves  is  a  much  more 
complicated  one  than  formerly  because 
very  little  whole  milk  is  fed*  In  this 
circular  we  will  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  most  important  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  caring  for  salves. 

Immediately  after  birth  the  navel  of 
the  calf  should  be  washed  with  an  anti- 
septic solution  and  tied  with  a  silk 
thread  in  order  to  prevent  infection.  For 
the  first  feed  the  calf  should  have  the 
first  milk  from  the  cow  after  calving 
and  should  have  its  mother's  milk  for 
several  feeds  thereafter.  The  sooner  the 
weaning  takes  place,  the  better,  but  ordi- 
narily it  should  not  be  postponed  later 
than  the  fourth  day.  The  sooner  the 
calf  is  weaned  the  more  easily  it  is 
taught  to  drink.  When  first  fed  from 
the  pail,  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  milk  a 
day,  fresh  and  warm  from  the  cow  and 
divided  into  two  feeds,  are  sufficient. 
The  feeding  times  should  be  .is  nearly 
regular  as  possible,  and  at  first  it  is  ad- 
visable to  feed  more  than  twice  a  day. 
The  quantity  fed  should  be  constant,  to 
insure  which  scales  should  be  used,  as 
variation  tends  to  get  the  digestive  or- 
gans out  of  order.    At  all  times  the  ut- 


FLOUR  CITY 

TRACTORS 

Made  in  Five  Sizes 


SAVE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

In  price  between  Kerosene  and  Gasoline, 

The  Flour  City  represents  a  complete 
line  of  Tractors  for  Farm  and  Road 
work;  very  efficient  on  KEROSENE  and 
built  to  stand  the  work  of  hard  continu 
ous  service. 


Catalog:  on  Request. 
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OATS  FROM 

WHEATi 


This  ittnazing 
Book  Tells 
Howl  It's 


FREE! 


I  Wheat  everywhere  is 
rank  with  oats!  Clean  them 
but  before  you  sow!  Send 

P'  ostal  at  once  for  big  free  book — 
The  Campbell  System  of  Breed- 
ing Big  Crops."  Tells  how  you 
can  add  20%  to  your  crops— how 
you  can  clean  out  all  oats — all 
weeds— all  dirt.  Also  gives 
facts  about  my  wonderful 

CHATHAM 

Seed  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Over  500,000  farmers  use  it.  Fastest  and  most 
thorough  machine  of  its  kind  ever  built. 

Cleans,  grades,  separates  and  sacks,  any  gram 
or  grass  seed  or  rankest  mixtures!  All  In  a  single 
operation!!  Takes  out  all  oats!  Cleans  out  dust, 
and  trash  and  wicked  weed  seed! 

Separates  the  poor,  sickly  seed— sacks  the  big 
plump  fellows  for  seed  or  market.  Hardies  50 
bushels  an  hour  with  ease.  Gas  engine  power  or 
easiest  running  hand  power  machine  ever  built. 

Find  out  now.  Sold  on  liberal  terms.  No  money 
in  advance.  Long  time  credit.  Send  postal  for 
amazing  Book  and  Big  Offer  Now. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept. 22 5. Detroit. Mich.  Dept.225, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dept.  225.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Women  as  Cream  Testers 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  nation's 
supply  of  labor,  George  E.  Haskell,  dairy 
specialist  of  the  Food  Administration 
staff,  has  suggested  the  mtore  general 
employment  of  women  as  cream  testers. 

There  are  at  least  10,000  cream  receiv- 
ing stations  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Haskell,  at  which  cream 
is  purchased,  sampled,  tested  and  then 
shipped  to  churning  centers  for  manufac- 
ture into  butter.  Women  have,  to  some 
extent,  assisted  their  husbands  as  cream 
station  operators,  and  in  states  requir- 
ing such  operators  to  be  licensed,  a  small 
percentage  of  women  have  successfully 
passed  the  technical  tests  and  been 
granted  licenses.  When  convenient  plat- 
forms are  arranged  for  loading  and  un- 
loading cans  of  cream  with  a  minimum 
of  lifting,  the  work  is  not  physically 
difficult. 

"Women  are  well  qualified  for  the 
painstaking  work  of  sampling  and  test- 
ing," declares  Mr.  Haskell,  "and  only  a 
short  training  is  necessary  to  make  them 
proficient.  The  substitution  of  women 
as  cream  station  operators,  especially  in 
the  smaller  stations,  seems  in  harmony 
with  the  nation's  need,  as  it  will  release 
several  thousand  men  for  farming  and 
war  industries." 
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most  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  digestive  disorder,  as  all  such  trouble 
hinders  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  animal.  Calf  scours  is  a  most  com- 
mon indication  of  this  condition. 

The  following  named  precautions,  to  a 
great  extent,  tend  to  prevent  scours: 

Feed  regularly. 

Be  sure  that  the  milk  is  always  sweet 
and  warm. 

In  feeding  use  only  clean  pails. 

Feed  the  calf  a  little  less  than  it  wants. 

Reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  one-half 
if  the  animal  becomes  sick. 

The  quantity  of  milk  fed  can  be  grad- 
ually increased  until  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  the  calf  receives  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
At  this  time  the  gradual  substitution  of 
skim  milk  for  whole  milk  may  com- 
mence. Hay  and  grain  should  be  placed 
before  the  calf  at  this  period  and  it  will 
be  found  to  nibble  at  them  a  little.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  week  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  skim  milk  will  be  complete. 
By  slow  changes  the  milk  can  be  in- 
creased thereafter  until  twenty  pounds  a 
day  are  fed,  which  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient when  fed  with  the  grain  and  hay. 
If  skim  milk  is  plentiful  more  may  be 
fed,  but  the  addition  will  not  give  pro- 
portionately better  results. 

Corn  meal,  bran,  and  oil  meal,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  three,  two,  and  one, 
make  an  excellent  grain  mixture.  This 
grain,  when  fed  with  plenty  of  fine  clo- 
ver hay,  makes  an  ideal  supplement  to 
skim  milk  in  balancing  the  ration. 
Calves  should  be  allowed  all  the  grain 
that  they  will  eat  until  they  consume 
three  pounds  a  day;  from  this  point  the 
feeder  should  use  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  an  increase  is  justified. 

The  calf,  from  the  time  it  is  two  weeks 
of  age,  should  always  have  access  to 
plenty  of  clean,  pure  water. 

The  general  practice  is  to  feed  calves 
skim  milk  for  from  two  to  six  months. 
In  the  latter  case,  with  fall  calves,  the 
time'  of  final  weaning  from  milk  comes 
in  the  spring  when  pastures  are  ready. 
Under  this  system  the  calves  usually 
make  excellent  growth  during  the  entire 
period  without  any  break  in  gains. 

Careful  attention  during  the  first  two 
weeks  often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sickly,  undersized,  stunted  ani- 
mal, and  a  large,  well-developed  one 
when  it  enters  the  herd  as  a  milking  cow. 
— United  States  Dairy  Division. 
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Dehorn  the  Dairy  Heifer 

There  are  two  methods  of  dehorning 
dairy  animals.  One  of  these  which  is 
widely  practiced  is  to  allow  the  horns 
to  grow  until  the  animal  is  fairly  ma- 
ture and  then  cut  them  off  with  special 
dehorning  clippers.  This  method  re- 
moves the  horn,  but  it  is  a  painful  and 
bloody  operation.  The  other  method  is 
to  prevent  he  horns  from  developing. 

The  calves  should  be  treated  when 
they  are  from  five  to  ten  days  old  or 
when  the  horns  are  just  beginning  to 
show  as  small  buttons  and  before  they 
break  through  the  skin.  The  hair  should 
be  clipped  away  from  this  part  of  the 
head  with  a  pair  of  shears.  As  soon  as 
the  skin  is  thus  made  visible  it  should 
be  broken  with  a  sharp  instrument,  di- 
rectly over  the  center  of  the  appearing 
horn.  A  deep  cut  should  not  be  made. 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  broken,  a  stick  of 
caustic  potash  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
horn  until  the  skin  is  removed  over  an 
area  slightly  less  than  the  size  of  a 
dime.  The  caustic  can  be  purchased  in 
small  white  sticks  about  the  size  of  a 
pencil.  One  end  should  be  wrapped  with 
paper  or  cloth  to  protect  the  fingers. 
Rubbing  should  continue  over  the  sur- 
face until  it  begins  to  turn  white.  Too 
much  rubbing  may  give  bad  results.  As 
soon  as  this  is  complete  it  is  well  to 
grease  around  the  treated  area  with 
vaseline. 

It  is  usually  better  to  use  the  caustic 
in  a  dry  form  rather  than  to  use  it  wet, 
because  when  too  much  moisture  is  pres- 
ent it  may  run  down  into  the  calf's  eyes 
and  cause  injury. 

The  caustic  should  be  kept  in  an  air- 
tight bottle  because  in  the  presence  of 
air  it  becomes  wet  and  sticky  and  is 
difficult  to  handle.  With  a  little  ex- 
perience one  can  perform  this  operation 
in  about  five  minutes  and  horns  will 
never  develop  if  it  is  properly  done.  In 
case  short  spurs  or  stubs  grow,  they  can 
be  clipped  off  after  a  year  or  two  with 
but  little  injury  to  the  animal. 

Food  in  the  mouths  of  our  allies  is 
ammunition  no  less  important  than  the 
shells  in  their  siege  guns. 


Deliver  Milk  Like  Mail 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  Wis- 
consin man  suggested  a  "Deliver-Milk- 
Like-Mail"  plan,  which  is  again  being 
offered  as  a  solution  of  some  of  our 
present-day  milk  marketing  problems. 

"In  each  city  every  company  or  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  the  milk  business  sup- 
plies people  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  streets  of  each  city  are  traversed 
by  a  large  number  of  milk  wagons.  The 
distribution  of  milk  in  the  city  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  delivery  of  mail. 
The  delivery  of  the  mail  is  so  organized 
that  each  mail  carrier  has  a  given  dis- 
trict assigned  to  him,  and  he  carries  the 
mail  to  all  persons  in  His  own  district. 
The  delivery  of  milk  might  be  compared 
to  a  delivery  of  letters  and  newspapers 
without  any  system.  Let  us  suppose,  in 
a  city  like  Topeka,  all  the  mail,  on  ar- 
rival, was  simply  put  in  a  heap,  and 
each  mail  carrier  should  take  up  an  arm- 
ful for  distribution;  it  is  manifest  that 
it  would  take  very  many  times  the  force 
which  it  now  requires  to  distribute  the 
mail,  because  each  mail  carrier  would 
have  to  run  all  over  the  city,  and  a  dozen 
mail  carriers  would  traverse  each  street." 

This  was  written  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  suggestion  may  soon 
be  accepted.  In  fact,  this  idea  may  be 
one  of  the  main  recommendations  made 
by  the  committees  which  are  now  strug- 
gling with  this  very  engaging  problem. 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  per 
acre— get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 

bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  1 60  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can,,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2013  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


WMte  for  Book 
70  day 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  34  Elm  Street.  Qulncy,  III. 


ciualiti^ 


A  Better  Lubricant  for 
Any  Motor 

Let  no  man  sell  you  "just  oil"  again.  The  difference 
between  the  price  of  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
and  ordinary  oil  is  only  a  few  dollars  per  year. 

AND  those  few  dollars  "saved"  will  cost  you  power 
/"\   losses  and  money  losses  in  repair  and  upkeep  biilj. 

In  any  climate,  at  any  temperature,  up  grades  or 
over  level  stretches,  En-ar-co  will  conserve  the  power  your 
money  has  bought  and  insure  your  motor's  longer  life  and 
satisfactory  service. 

For  Your  Automobile,  Tractor,  Gas  Engine 
And  All  Power  Machinery 

Select  your  motor  oil  as  carefully  as  you  selected  the  motor  you 
must  lubricate.     Investigate— don't  buy  blindly. 

For  36  years  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  has  kept  step  with  the 
onward  march  of  motor  progress.  From  motordom's  experimental  days 
to  its  present  high  efficiency ,  En-ar-co  has  stood  for  highest  excellence. 

If  you  do  not  now  enjoy  En-ar-co  satisfaction,  this  Is  the  season  to 
investigate.  Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  free  handy  oil  can  and 
valuable  power  facts. 


For  Other  Farm  Needs 

These  other  En-ar-co   products  are 
equally  important  to  every  farmer.  Only 
the  highest   quality   products  bear  the 
En-ar-co  brand.  Try 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 
En-ar-co  Black  Beauty  Axle  Crease 
En-ar-co  Black  Star  Harness  Oil 
En-ar-co  National  Light  Oil 
En-ar-co  White 
Rose  Gasoline 


Get  this  FREE 
Handy  Oil 
Can  Now! 


The 
National 
Refining  Co. 

1353  Rose  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  own  

(give  name  above) 
automobile  or  tractor  and  en- 
close two  3-cent  stamps.  Send 
me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
„ive  nearest  shipping  point  in  this 
state  and  quote  prices  on  the  items 
I  have  marked.  I  will  be  in  the  market 


about 


The  National  Refining  Company 

Branch  Offices  in  77  Cities 

General  Offices,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


P  I  use  gals,  gasoline  per  year      I  use  auto  grease  per  year 

E  I  use  gals,  motor  oil  per  year  I  use^_gala.  kerosene  per  year 

"J  I  use  lbs.  axle  grease  per  year   I  use— gals,  tractor  oil  per  year 

|  My  Name  is  .»   .........  

J  Address  ........   

jjPojfof/ice  State  ....  
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Hay  Fork  - 
Mo  KW»     Oarden  Hoe 


Manure  Fork 

MO.KD40 


Tools  that  "pitch  in'9 
and  work— 

for  you  and  with  you;  everlast- 
ingly on  the  job,  never  through 
till  you're  through.  That's  the 
only  kind  of  tools  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  KEEN  KUTTER. 

KEEN  KUTTER  Farm  Tools 
are  scientifically  designed  to  give 
that  easy  swing  called  "the  proper 
hang"  and  to  carry  just  the  right 
amount  of  load  for  untiring  speed 
in  use. 

Only  the  best  quality  of  steel  and 
straight-grained  hickory  handles 
are  used  in  the  making.  And 
special  strength-giving  features  of 
construction  add  another  reason 
for  our  guarantee — "Satisfaction 
or  your  money  back." 

Buy  KEEN  KUTTER  and  get 
— satisfaction. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis     New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo    Minneapolis    Sioux  City 
Wichita 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY  re- 
mains long  after  the  PRICE  is  for- 
gotten. "— E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Sunshine 

j\Hog  House 
\Windows 


Never  need  paint 
or  repairs--Eood 
for  permanent 
service. 

Eqolp 
YOUB 
hog 
house 


For 
the  up- 
t  o-d  ate, 
practical  hoe 
raiser.  Designed 
and  made  by  8pe- 
ciaJiatS'-best  and 
most  sa  ti  af  ae  Lory  wi  n- 
dow  money  can  bay. 
Admits  direct  fmnehine 
and  makes  hoga  healthy. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel, 
will  not  leak—can 
not  rot,  rust,  or  w„,  v. 

4 Blue  Prints  of  Ne\ 
Hog  Houses  Free. 
Write  today  for  our  FREE  hoe 
house  ptanB--4  complete  plans p 

pared  by  experts.  Embody  allmod-"^  

era  features-fun  details  and  spec  ideation  a.  Worth 
money  to  you   We'll  tell  you  about  our  other  special- 
ties-Chief Steel  Ventilating  Cupolas,  New  Chief 
Ventilating  Windows.Chief  Sidewall  WindowaTetc. 
SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
;     575  Walnut  SI.  Atlantic.  Iowa 

'iJsWBannnHaHHnmHa^KKnKia^H 


The  Jordan  Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  is  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  ara 
buying  there,  because  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  increase  In  the  value  of  tho 
lend  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
low;    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112.  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
»ee  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Country. 

H.  A.  SMITn.  Colonization  &loduslriaUit. 

Onion  Pacific  System 
Boom  1354,  U.  P .  BIdi„  Omaha,  Neb. 


To  make  your  Grange  meetings  and 
farmers'  institutes  thoroughly  patriotic, 
heat  the  hall  with  wood  instead  of  coal. 


Loyal  Live  Stock  Farmer 


E  recently  received  the  following 
letter  from  S.  M.  Knox,  an  Allen 
County  live  stock  farmer  and 
breeder:  "I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing the  article  by  William  Hirth  in  your 
December  1  number  with  much  interest,, 
and  agree  with  same.  But,  like  all 
farmers'  talk,  we  "cuss"  and  "discuss" 
and  get  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Kindly  let  me  know  what 
plans  are  being  made  to  help  along  the 
line  indicated  in  this  article.  The  Grange 
has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  feed,  twine,  etc.,  but  when  we 
have  anything  to  sell  either  in  cattle  or 
grain,  the  same  old  conditions  con- 
front us. 

"I  try  to  be  patriotic  and  help  con- 
tribute to  feed  the  armies,  but  it  looks 
like  too  much  to  ask  the  live  stock 
farmer  to  increase  his  herds  when  he 
now  is  not  getting  as  much  for  his  stock 
on  the  market  as  he  could  get  by  selling 
his  grain  and  hay.  I  am  now  keeping 
more  stock  than  I  raise  grain  for.  I 
bought  every  bit  of  corn  and  mill  feeds 
for  my  brood  sows  the  winter  of  1916- 
1917,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  alfalfa 
pasture,  unless  I  sold  most  of  my  females 
at  pure-bred  prices  could  not  buy  corn 
and  feed  out  surplus  barrows  and  cull 
females  without  loss. 

"Mr.  Hoover  has  set  a  minimum  price 
on  wheat,  but  bran  and  shorts  are  going 
up  every  day.  The  farmer  can  get  only 
two  dollars  for  wheat,  but  no  limit  has 
been  placed  on  by-products  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  Feeding  live  stock  at 
the  present  high  prices  is  too  big  a  gam- 
ble. Corn,  hay,  and  mill  feeds  are  con- 
stantly rising  in  price.  Hogs  fluctuate 
daily.  It  takes  two  or  three  times  as 
much  capital  as  formerly  with  interest 
rates  as  high  as  ever.  To  this  add  the 
risk  of  something  dying  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  incentive  to  raise  and  feed 
more  stock. 

"At  harvest  time  the  grain  farmer 
knows  how  he  stands;  the  stock  farmer 
continues  the  gamble — as  is  all  farming, 
contending  with  insects,  the  season,  and 
the  speculator — and  must  continue  it 
even  after  he  markets  his  stock  because 
he  must  keep  his  breeding  stock. 

"There  is  a  proverb,  'It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  good,'  and  it  seems 
that  the  war  with  all  its  horrors  has 
already  accomplished  some  good  by  plac- 
ing Mr.  Hoover  in  a  position  where  he 
can  adjust  prices  as  they  should  be.  He 
has  made  a  good  start;  let  him  continue. 
The  packers  have  been  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  profit,  but  the  farmer, 
aside  from  wheat,  is — as  he  always  has 
been — taking  what  he  can  get  with  no 
certainty  of  making  a  living,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  profit. 

"I  have  been — as  are  the  majority  of 
farmers — waiting  for  Mr.  Hoover,  satis- 
fied that  he  will  do  the  right  thing." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  feeding  by- 
products of  milling.  This  act,  if  vigor- 
ously enforced,  will  serve  to  increase  the 
faith  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Knox  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Constructive  measures  are  also 
now  in  operation  which  will  tend  to 
stabilize  pork  prices  and  insure  the  pro- 
ducer against  loss. 

The  concluding  articles  by  Mr.  Hirth 
in  the  issues  of  December  8  and  Decem- 
ber 15  tell  more  definitely  the  plans  of 
the  Missouri  Farm  Clubs  and  the  actual 
results  of  their  organized  efforts.  We 
hope  many  of  our  readers  will  be  moved 
to  write  us  as  has  Mr.  Knox. 


Crop  Improvement  Association 

On  Tuesday,  January  22,  during  Farm 
and  Homo  Week,  tin-  Kansas  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
will  be  the  two  addresses  by  Prof.  Al- 
fred Vivian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, "The  Fertility  of  the  Soil,"  and 
"Barnyard  Manure."  "Federal  Grades  of 
Wheat"  will  be  discussed  by  E.  L.  Mor- 
ris, grain  supervisor,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Reference  was 
made  in  last  week's  issue  to  the  ad- 
dresses to  be  given  by  Dean  W.  M.  Jar- 
dine  and  C.  C.  Cunningham  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College. 

A  most  instructive  and  interesting 
feature  of  Farm  and  Home  Week  is  the 
apple  show  at  the  horticultural  building. 


Boxes  and  plates  of  apples  will  be 
shown.  All  boxes  should  be  sent  by  ex- 
press and  apples  for  plates  by  parcels 
post.  Six  apples  should  be  sent  for 
each  plate  so  that  the  best  five  may  be 
used.  All  exhibits  should  be  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  so  as  to  ar- 
rive not  later  than  Tuesday,  January  24. 
All  exhibits  will  be  left  on  display  until 
10  o'clock  Friday  morning,  when  they 
may  be  claimed  by  the  exhibitors. 

Advice  Wanted 

Persistent  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
the  Food  Administration  contemplates 
activities  which  will  be  detrimental  to 
farmers  have  been  afloat  from  time  to 
time.  To  those  who  will  pause  to  re- 
flect upon  the  purposes  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, these  rumors  are  clearly 
the  propaganda  of  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try. The  food  administration  was  con- 
ceived as  a  national  defense  measure. 
In  the  fact  of  this  fact,  therefore,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  anything 
would  be  done  which  would  result  in  loss 
to  farmers.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  Food  Administration,  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  of  all  loyal  persons,  is  the  same 
— national  safety.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration intends  to  conserve  food  and  en- 
courage food  production.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  farmers  understand 
defintely  that  the  Food  Administration 
has  their  interests  at  heart.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  toward  the 
farmer  is  aptly  put  by  Dean  F.  B.  Mum- 
ford  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture : 

"If  one  fact  more  than  any  other  has 
developed  in  connection  with  this  great 
war,  and  particularly  so  far  as  the  Food 
Administration  has  any  relation  to  it,  it 
is  the  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  bring  into  its 
counsel  every  interest,  and  to  secure  in- 
formation from  every  source  that  might 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  are  before  us;  and  at  the  very 
beginning  I  want  to  assure  the  farmer 
that  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about 
the  policies  of  the  Food  Administration, 
they  are  conceived  to  give  him  more  than 
a  fair  chance  to  bring  before  the  Admin- 
istration all  the  facts  in  connection  with 
his  business  and  all  his  ideas  as  to  how 
the  present  situation  should  be  handled 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  activities. 

"The  Food  Administration  will  not 
knowingly  encourage  any  policy  which 
will  result  in  decreased  production.  The 
food  problem  is  fundamentally  one  of 
production.  Every  effort  will  therefore 
be  made  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  in- 
crease production." 

It  is  evident  from  reports  in  different 
sections  that  some  farmers  are  laboring 
under  misunderstandings.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting reports  which  are  current,  they 
should  investigate.  Such  investigation 
will  invariably  prove  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  the  welfare  of  farmers 
and  of  the  entire  nation  at  heart  and  it 
to  give  aid  to  the  enemies  of  this 
country. 


Live  Stock  Meetings  at  College 

The  Kansas  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  program  meet- 
ing Tuesday,  January  22,  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan  The 
following  numbers  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  begin  at  3  o'clock 
Tuesday  afternoon:  "Meeting  the  War 
Program  by  Promoting  Swine  Production 
Through  the  Farm  Bureau,"  I.  N.  Chap- 
man, county  agricultural  agent,  Leaven- 
worth County;  "The  Importance  of  In- 
dividuality, Type,  and  Pedigree  in  Swine 
Breeding,"  W.  W.  Smith,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity: "The  Management  of  the  Sow 
and  Litter,"  E.  C.  Carp,  Wichita;  "Feed- 
ing and  Breeding  for  Market,"  J.  I. 
Thompson,  associate  professor  of  animal 
husbandry,  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Wednesday  forenoon  the  sheepmen 
gather  for  their  annual  meeting.  Inter- 
est in  sheep  is  on  the  increase.  A.  L. 
Stockwell,  president  of  the  association, 
will  speak  on  "Handling  Range  Lambs." 
Addresses  will  also  be  given  by  F.  R. 
Hedrick,  sheep  specialist  representing  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company; 
Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey,  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural  College,   and   H.   L.  Popenoe, 


Dry  Feet  and 
Warm  Feet 

are  simply  a  matter  of  rubber 
and  wool.  For  the  best  pro- 
tection and  the  longest  wear 
buy  "Ball -Band"  Vacuum 
Cured  Footwear  which  is 
practically  one  solid  piece. 
The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is 
on  every  "  Ball  -  Band  "  boot, 
arctic,  and  rubber.  Look  for  it. 

Worn  by  nine  and  one-half 
million  people  and  sold  by 
55,000  de  alers.  Write  for  book- 
let, "More  Days  Wear." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
316  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  Bouse  That  Pays  Million*  for  Quality" 
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WITTEKcro-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

Direct  from  Factory  — SAVE  $15  TO  $200— 

Simple  in  i construction,  strong  and  powerful,  few 
working  parts— easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  own.  Buy  practically  on  your  own  terms-- 
Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.  90-Day  Trial—6 
Year  Guarantee.    Write  for  latest  prices.— ED.  H.  W1TTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 600  Oakland  Ave.,         Kansaa  City,  Mo. 

1600  Empire  Blag.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  


Fistula 

and 

Poll  Evil 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are  success- 
fully treated  each  year  with 

Fleming's  Fistofornt 

No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple; 
juat  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day. 
Price  $2.50  a  Bottle— your  money  refunded 

if  it  fails,  no  matter  how  old  the  case  or  how 
unsatisfactory  other  treatment  may  bave  been 
Write  for  a  free  cony  of 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of 
phones  and  cattle.    192  pair»s,  67  illustrations 

i  Fleming  mssuss  3S£&  ( 

CASH ; BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established  1810. 

FULTON  BAG  ft  COTTON  MILLS 
S90  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


14'/2«t!AROD 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Orderdirect  at  wire  mill 
'prices.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana. 
'Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado  or  California. 
_ "Catalog  Free.   Write  today.   Ceo.  EE.  Long, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 1 11  Ming  St,  Ottawa,  Kan 3. 
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county  agricultural  agent  of  Lyon 
County. 

The  Kansas  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  strongest  of  the  live 
stock  associations  of  Kansas,  holds  an 
all-day  meeting  Friday,  part  of  the  gen- 
eral program  being  in  charge  of  this  or- 
ganization. Some  strong  speakers  ap- 
pear on  this  program,  among  them  being 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Per- 
eheron  Society  of  America.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Kansas  Breeders'  Percheron 
sale  will  be  held. 


Canadian  to  Speak  at  College 

"Canada's  Part  in  the  War"  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  address  Farm  and 
Home  Week  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  pres- 
ident of  Guelph  Agricultural  College. 

Doctor  Creelman  is  a  very  vigorous 
speaker.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  Canada  has  done,  and  in  his  lecture 
shows  how  Canada  has  maintained  and 
1  increased  the  production  of  its 
ners  in  spite  of  the  voluntary  enlist- 
t  of  over  four  hundred  thousand  men. 
j.iijH  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  six 
million  volunteer  enlistments  in  the 
United  States,  or  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  Kansas,  whereas  Kan- 
sas has  contributed  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  The  doctor  brings  a  "rip- 
ping message,  which  will  be  given  Janu- 
ary 22. 

Saving  Grain  Sorghum  Seed 

Last  week  on  our  editorial  page  we 
urged  the  saving  of  seed  kafir  in  sections 
where  the  crop  matured.  L.  C.  Christie, 
emergency  agent  at  Loberal,  Kansas,  has 
the  following  to  say  on  this  subject: 

"Help  win  the  war  by  saving  seed  to 
sell  to  those  who  need  it. 

"On  account  of  the  dry  weather  and 
early  frost  last  fall  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  good  seed  for  spring  plant- 
ing. This  part  of  the  state  has  more 
good  mature  seed  than  any  other  part  of 
Western  Kansas,  and  yet  even  here  many 
people  will  have  to  buy  seed  between 
now  and  planting  time. 

"Every  farmer  who  has  a  good,  clean, 
mature  seed,  should  keep  it  for  sale  in  the 
spring  and  not  feed  it  up.  It  will  pay 
every  person  who  has  not  raised  seed 
suitable  for  planting  to  look  it  up  before 
it  is  threshed. 

"In  the  case  of  sorghums  it  would  be 
best  to  select  the  good  mature  heads  and 
store  them  in  a  dry  place  where  mice 
cannot  get  to  them.  If  threshed  too 
early  and  kept  in  a  large  bulk,  the  seed 
may  heat  and  thus  injure  the  germina- 
tion. I  shall  be  glad  to  list  anyone  hav- 
ing a  surplus  of  seed.  I  wish  to  make 
out  a  seed  list  for  the  county  as  soon 
as  possible  to  send  to  all  who  wish  to 
purchase  seed.  It  will  greatly  help  in 
these  matters  if  the  farmer  will  report 
the  following  facts  to  me  promptly: 
Name,  address,  variety  of  seed,  amount, 
price,  and  whether  you  will  hold  until 
planting  time." 


Brine  Cure  of  Meat 

In  the  curing  of  pork,  the  care  of  the 
meat  immediately  after  killing  is  equal 
in  importance  to  the  curing  itself.  If 
salted  before  the  animal  heat  is  out,  the 
shrinkage  of  the  muscles  causes  the  re- 
tention of  injurious  gases,  giving  an  of- 
fensive odor  to  the  meat.  If  salted 
while  the  meat  is  frozen,  the  frost  pre- 
vents thorough  penetration  of  the  salt 
and  uneven  curing  results.  The  safest 
rule  to  follow  is  to  salt  pork  as  soon  as 
the  animal  heat  is  out,  and  before  it 
freezes  or  begins  to  decay.  Ordinarily 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after 
slaughtering  will  allow  sufficient  time  for 
cooling. 

Brine-cured  pork  may  be  either  plain 
or  sugar-cured,  and  is  best  for  farm  use 
because  a  suitable  place  for  dry  curing 
is  not  usually  obtainable.  The  plain  salt 
method  consists  in  rubbing  each  piece  of 
pork  with  fine  common  salt  and  packing 
it  closely  in  a  barrel.  Let  it  stand  over 
night.  The  next  day  weigh  out  ten 
pounds  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of  salt- 
peter to  each  hundred  pounds  of  meat 
and  dissolve  these  ingredients  in  four 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  cold,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and 
then  cover  and  place  a  weight  on  it  so 
that  the  meat  will  stay  under  the  brine. 
The  pork  should  be  kept  in  the  brine 
until  used. 

In  sugar-curing,  each  piece  of  meat  is 
rubbed  with  salt  after  it  is  cool  and  al- 
lowed to  drain  over  night.  It  should 
then  be  packed  in  a  barrel  with  the  hams 
and  shoulders  at  the  bottom  and  the 
strips  of  bacon  at  the  top.  Meat  will 
pack  best  if  cut  into  small  pieces  about 
six  inches  square.    Weigh  out  for  each 
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hundred  pounds  of  meat,  eight  ounces 
of  salt,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and 
two  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  the 
salt,  the  sugar,  and  the  saltpeter  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  pour  the  solution 
over  the  pork. 

Bacon  strips  should  remain  in  brine 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  hams  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  before  they  are 
smoked.  Pork  cured  in  this  way  not 
only  keeps  all  summer,  but  will  be  sweet, 
palatable,  and  of  good  flavor.  —  A.  M. 
Pateeson. 


War  Savings  Stamps 

In  offering  "War- Savings  Stamps"  to 
the  public  the  United  States  Government 
has  made  immediately  available  for  ev- 
ery man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try a  profitable,  simple,  and  secure  in- 
vestment. 

What  They  Are. — War- Savings  Stamps 
are  the  answer  of  a  great  democracy  to 
the  demand  for  a  democratic  form  of 
government  security.  They  are  "little 
baby  bonds."  Like  Liberty  Bonds,  they 
have  behind  them  the  entire  resources  of 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage that  they  steadily  increase  in 
value  from  the  date  of  purchase  until 
the  date  of  maturity,  and  this  increase 
is  guaranteed  by  the  government.  These 
stamps  are  issued  in  two  denominations, 
the  25-cent  stamp  and  the  $5  stamp. 

For  the  convenience  of  investors  a 
"Thrift  Card"  is  furnished  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  25-cent  stamps.  This  card 
has  spaces  for  sixteen  stamps.  When 
all  the  spaces  have  been  filled  the  Thrift 
Card  may  be  exchanged  for  a  $5  stamp 
at  post  offices,  banks,  or  other  authorized 
agencies  by  adding  12  cents  in  cash  prior 
to  February  1,  1918,  and  one  cent  addi- 
tional each  month  thereafter. 

Those  who  prefer  may  buy  a  $5  stamp 
outright.  These  will  be  on  sale  until 
January  31,  1918,  for  $4.12.  They  auto- 
matically increase  in  value  a  cent  a 
month  every  month  thereafter  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1923,  when  the  United  States 
will  pay  $5  at  any  post  office  or  at  the 
Treasury  in  Washington  for  each  stamp 
affixed  to  a  War-Savings  Certificate. 

When  you  purchase  a  $5  stamp,  you 
must  attach  it  to  an  engraved  folder 
known  as  a  "War  Savings  Certificate," 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
and  can  be  cashed  only  by  the  person 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  certificate, 
except  in  case  of  death  or  disability. 
This  certificate  contains  twenty  spaces. 
If  these  are  all  filled  with  War-Savings 
Stamps  between  December  3,  1917,  and 
January  31,  1918,  the  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  $82.40,  and  on  January  1, 
1923,  the  government  will  pay  the  owner 
of  the  certificate  $100 — a  net  profit  to 
the  holder  of  $17.60.  This  is  based  on 
an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent  compounded 
quarterly  from  January  2,  1918.  The 
amount  of  War-Savings  Stamps  sold  to 
any  one  person  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  $100  (maturity  value),  and 
no  person  may  hold  such  stamps  or  War- 
Savings  Certificates  to  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  (maturity 
value) . 

If  the  holder  of  a  War-Savings  Certi- 
ficate finds  it  necessary  to  realize  cash 
on  it  before  maturity,  he  may  at  any 
time  after  January  2,  1918,  upon  giving 
ten  days'  written  notice  to  any  money 
order  post  office,  receive  for  each  stamp 
affixed  to  his  certificate  the  amount  paid 
therefor  plus  one  cent  for  each  calendar 
month  after  the  month  of  purchase  of 
each  stamp.  A  registered  certificate  may 
be  redeemed,  however,  only  at  the  post 
office  where  registered. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  is  simple, 
straightforward,  and  certain.  The  holder 
of  the  certificates  cannot  lose  and  is  cer- 
tain to  gain.  He  is  buying  the  safest 
security  in  the  world  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  in  which  the  security  of  a 
great  government  has  ever  been  offered 
to  it?  people. 

Why  You  Should  Buy  Them.  —  The 
main  reason  for  the  purchase  of  the  War- 
Savings  Stamps  is  because  your  country 
is  at  war.  Your  country  needs  every 
penny  which  every  man,  woman  and 
child  can  save  and  lend,  in  order  to  feed, 
clothe,  arm,  and  equip  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  America  and  to  win  this  right- 
eous war  in  defense  of  American  honor 
and  the  cause  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  war,  we  must 
win  it  as  a  united  people.  The  savings 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  are  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  hasten  the  victorious 
ending  of  the  war.  War  savers  are  life 
savers. 

A  single  strand  in  the  cables  which 
uphold  the  great  Brooklyn  suspension 
bridge  is  not  very  strong,  but  thousands 
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of  these  strands  bound  together  uphold 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
world. 

When  our  fathers  and  sons  and  broth- 
ers were  called  by  our  country  to  take 
up  arms  in  her  defense,  you  did  not  hear 
an  individual  soldier  refuse  to  serve  be- 
cause his  service  alone  would  not  win  the 
war.  Each  man  was  ready  to  do  his 
part.  The  great  army  thus  formed  is 
going  forward  to  face  the  fire  of  battle 
and  to  risk  everythng  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  homes  and  our  families, 
and  for  the  very  existence  of  our  country. 

These  are  the  men  for  whom  you  are 
asked  to  save  and  lend  your  dollars. 

A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for. 

To  save  money  is  to  save  life. 

Buy    War -Savings    Stamps    at  post 
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offices,  banks,  trust  companies,  or  other 
authorized  agencies,  and  strike  a  blow 
for  our  county. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
regarding  War-Savings  Certificates  and 
Thrift  Stamps  at  post  offices,  banks,  or 
other  agencies,  or  by  addressing  the  Na- 
tional War-Savings  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


F.  S.  Merrill,  assistant  professor  of 
horticulture  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  will  leave  the  first  of  the  year 
to  take  a  position  as  orchard  manager  of 
the  Central  States  Orchard  Corporation, 
which  operates  throughout  Kansas,  ilis- 
souri  and  Iowa.  His  headquarters  will 
be  in  the  Produce  Exchange  building, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Professor  Mer- 
rill has  been  with  the  college  four  years. 


The  world's  greatest 
catalog  of  music 
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A  book  every 
music-lover 
will  want 


It  has  required  20  years  of 
constant  research,  of  steady 
application,  of  tireless  effort, 
and  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  Eleven  Million  Dollars 
to  place  this  Victor  Record 
catalog  in  your  hands. 


This  great  book  of  542  page9  is  the  recognized  authoritative  index  to 
the  world'8  best  music;  to  the  greatest  musical  achievements  of  all  time. 

Its  pages  are  living  tributes  to  the  years  of  unceasing  vigil  spent  in 
gathering  the  best  music  from  every  portion  of  the  globe.  They  reflect 
ihe  huurs  upon  hours  which  the  greatest  artists  have  devoted  to  recording 
their  superb  art  for  the  delight  of  all  generations.  They  attest  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  developing  the 
art  of  recording  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  And  through  each  and 
every  page  runs  the  story  and  proof  of  Victor  Supremacy. 

Every  music-lover  will  want  a  copy  of  this  great  Victor  catalog  of  music.  Everybody 
should  have  this  book,  whether  or  not  they  have  a  Victrola.  All  will  appreciate  it  because 
of  the  information  about  artists,  opera  and  composers,  and  the  numerous  portraits  and  illus- 
trations it  contains.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog  of 
music,  or  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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$13 ,95  Champion 

^n^/ buys  140-Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

The  Prize  WlnnlnfiModel  with  Double  Walls 
of  Fibre  Board  -  HotWater  -  Copper  Tank  -  Self 
Regulator-Thermometer  Holder-Deep  Nursery 
— same  as  used  by  Uncle 
Samand  America  'smost 
successful  Poultry  Rais- 
ers-thathasled  the  field 
for  over  12  years — Over 
650,000  sales  to  date. 
When  ordered  with  my 
$5.25  Double  Walled- 
Hot  Water  —  Roomy 
140- Chick  Brooder— 
Both  cost  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  g§&£8£ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed — Handiest  ma- 
chines —  Easy  to  run  —  Biginresults.  Start 
early  —  Order  Now  on  1,2,  3,  Months' 
Home  Test  Plan  —  and  6hare  in  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 
Or  write  today  for  my  big  Free  Book 
"Hatching  Facts"  —  it  tells  all. 
With  this  wonderful  hatching  outfit 
and  mycompleteguidebookforset- 
tingupand  operating, youcan  make 
a  big  Income.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18  Racine,  Wis. 
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Everbearing  Raspberry! 


Raspberries  for  4  months  with  this 
wonderful  now  Everbearing  St.  Regi3,  of  the  highest 
grade.  It's  the  first  to  bear  and  continues  until 
late  October.  Very  hardy,  yields  first  season, 
8c  each;  10  for  60c. 

Beebe's  Early  Prolific  Tomato 

Two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other.  Bears  until  frost 
Fruit   large,  smooth,  superb 
quality,  splendid  keeper.  Stands 
botdry  weather.  Youwill never 
regret  planting  it.   Seed  can- 
not be  obtained  elsewhere. 
Fruit  trees, vegetable  and  farm 
seeds.  Catalog  free. 
Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

66  Court  Street  BEATRICE.  NEB. 


Trees  and  SeedsThat  Grow 


ICA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
19V  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov- 
ered with  asbestos  and  gal- 
vanized iron;  has  triple 
walls, copper  tank. nuro- 
I  ery,  efrg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
I  one.  SO  DAYS'  TRIAL-rooney  bock  If 
I  not  O.K.   Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

[Ironclad  Incubator  Co. Box  147  Raclna.Wla. 


Rockies 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Closing  out  sale,  half  price.  Laying  strain. 
Winners  Texas  and  Kansas  state  shows.  Egga 
for  hatching,  fancy  show  pens.  Write  me. 
John  A.  Cragan,  Kingman,  Kansas. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

BUFF  DUCKS,  $1.50  EACH.  PAIR  NAR- 
ragansett  turkeys,  $9.50.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel, 
Beverly,  Kansas. 

400  DUCKS — ROUEN,  MOSCOVY,  ORP- 
ington,  Runners.  Silver-laced  Wyandotte 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,   Clarkson,  Neb. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
drakes.  Federation  winners,  and  White 
Rocks,  cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Romary,  Oli- 
vet, Missouri. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


H.  W.  Mollhagen,  of  Bushton,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  fine  herd  of  Holsteins  doing  well. 
Mr.  Mollhagen  owns  one  of  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing herds.  His  entire  herd  is  of  record 
breeding  and  is  noted  for  Its  large  per  cent 
of  high  testing  cows.  A  feature  of  thy  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock 
of  record  breeding. 


John  L.  Naiman  &  Sons,  of  Alexandria, 
Neb.,  owners  of  the  noted  Oak  Grove  herd 
of  big-type  Polands,  report  their  draft  of 
bred  sows  for  their  February  9  sale  doing 
well.  Some  of  the  fall  yearling  gilts  weigh 
nearly  600  pounds  at  this  time  and  the 
spring  gilts  around  300.  Naiman  &  Sons  are 
among  Nebraska's  progressive  breeders.  They 
have  one  of  the  best  equipped  hog  farms 
in  the  country.  They  have  a  strictly  mod- 
ern hog  house  and  are  prepared  in  every 
way  to  raise  breeding  stock  that  will  be 
profitable.  Their  offering  for  this  ccming 
sale  was  sired  by  such  boars  as  Great  Won- 
der, Mammoth  Orange,  McBlue  Valley, 
Maple  Grove  Orange,  Maple  Grove  Timm, 
Mc's  Big  Joe,  Combinataion  Hadley,  Long 
Shot,  and  Superba  Again.  They  are  bred  to 
Long  Shot,  Long  Hadley  and  Long  Wonder, 
a  trio  of  great  sires. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  owner 
Of  the  famous  Pearl  herds  of  Shorthorns, 
reports  the  herd  doing  well.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  stock  sired  by  the  two  good  bulls, 
Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391962. 
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0  RAISE  poultry  most  profitably  a 
good  incubator  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  equipment.  At  the 
present  time  when  there  is  need 
for  conserving  all  the  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  possible,  poultry  raising  becomes  an 
act  of  patriotism. 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  an  incu- 
bator to  use  is  one  wnich  puzzles  many 
and  a  helpful  explanation  of  the  various 
types  and  kinds  of  incubators  will  prob- 
ably be  welcome. 

For  convenience  incubators  are  gener- 
ally classed  as  "mammoth"  machines  and 
small  machines.  The  mammoth  incubat- 
ors run  in  sizes  from  1,200  eggs  upward 
as  high  as  10,000  or  20,000  egg  capacity 
and  sometimes  higher.  They  are  usually 
sectional  in  construction,  heated  by  hot 
water  and  using  one  coal-burning  heater 
for  the  source  of  fuel.  Gas  or  oil  is  used 
as  fuel  in  some  types  and  there  are  vari- 
ous distinctive  features  peculiar  to  the 
kind  or  make  of  incubator  in  question. 
The  use  of  mammoth  incubators  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  larger  poultry- 
breeding  plants  and  those  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  hatching  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  so-called  small  incubators  range 
in  size  from  thirty  or  forty  eggs  capac- 
ity up  to  200,  300,  400  and  even  600  or 
800-egg  capacity.  The  machines  holding 
over  400  eggs  or  thereabouts  are  fre- 
quently called  semi-  or  baby-mammoth 
sizes  because  of  their  relative  size.  The 
small  machines  are  commonly  classed  as 
"hot  water"  or  "hot  air"  types,  which 
refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  egg 
chamber  is  heated.  The  "hot  water"  in- 
cubators depend  upon  the  principle  of 
radiation  to  distribute  the  heat,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  the  hot  water  heat- 
ing systems  in  homes.  A  metal  tank  or 
pipe  system,  usually  made  of  copper,  is 
built  in  fixed  position  into  the  incubator 
arid  is  filled  with  water  heated  by  a 
lamp  attached  to  the  machine.  The  heat 
radiates  to  the  eggs  on  the  tray  in  the 
egg  chamber,  keeping  them  at  the  re- 
quired temperature  during  the  hatch. 

In  the  "hot  air"  type  of  incubator 
there  are  some  variations  in  the  exact 
principle  of  heating.  In  some  makes 
warm  air  is  introduced  into  the  egg 
chamber  and  diffuses  over  the  eggs,  in 
others  the  heated  air  does  not  enter  di- 
rectly into  the  egg  chamber  but  is  con- 
fined first  to  a  metal  tank  from  which 
heat  radiates  to  the  eggs,  and  in  still 
others  a  combination  is  employed. 

There  are  several  modifications  of 
these  heating  principles  in  the  different 
kinds  of  dependable  incubators  sold  on 
the  market.  The  advantages  claimed  by 
each  manufacturer  are  carefully  de- 
scribed in  their  catalogs  and  it  is  always 
best  to  thoroughly  study  the  literature 
to  be  familiar  with  them  and  make  an 
intelligent  choice. 

The  source  of  heat  is  commonly  an  oil- 
burning  lamp.  Some  electric  incubators 
are  on  the  market  and  giving  good  sat- 
isfaction, but  they  are  less  common  and 
can  be  used  only  where  electricity  is 
available. 

Various  manufacturers  locate  the  lamp 
differently  in  their  incubators.  Some  at- 
tach the  lamp  and  heater  on  the  side  of 
the  machine,  some  locate  it  under  the 
machine  near  one  end,  and  others  place 
it  in  the  center  beneath  the  egg  cham- 
ber. There  are  reasons  for  doing  so  in 
each  case  according  to  the  distinctive 
type  of  incubator. 

You  will  find  both  round  and  rectan- 
gular shapes  in  different  incubators  sold 
today,  each  distinctive  in  design  and  ob- 
tainable in  various  sizes.  Some  ma- 
chines are  all  metal,  some  are  metal  cov- 
ered over  wood,  and  others  are  all  wood 
in  construction.  Some  also  are  made  of 
material  similar  to  the  pulp  wall  board 
used  as  a  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster 
in  building  construction. 

The  big  majority  of  incubators  are 
completely  assembled  before  leaving  the 
factory,  with  the  exception  of  the  legs, 
the  lamp  bracket  and  lamp,  and  the  reg- 
ulator. These  are  carefully  placed  in- 
side the  machine  and  the  whole  carefully 
crated  for  shipment.  It  is  possible,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  one  to  buy  the  plans 
and  separate  parts  and  build  his  own 
incubator  if  he  chooses.  Such  opportuni- 
ties are  offered,  and  appeal  to  many  who 


like  to  do  such  work.  In  addition,  some 
incubators  are  assembled  only  in  part, 
shipped  crated  to  the  customer  knocked- 
down  flat,  and  have  to  be  put  together 
before  they  can  be  used. 

Incubators  are  sold  everywhere  in  the 
country  through  local  dealers  or  direct 
by  mail  according  to  the  selling  plan  of 
the  manufacturer.  Inquiry  with  any  of 
the  responsible  advertisers  will  give  you 
explicit  information  on  their  product  and 
their  methods. 

Next  to  your  choice  of  a  good  hatcher, 
the  decision  as  to  the  best  size  suitable 
for  your  needs  is  of  greatest  importance. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  buying  too 
large  an  incubator  for  your  needs.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  two  smaller  ma- 
chines, for  instance  of  150-egg  capacity 
each,  are  more  preferable  than  one  300- 
egg  size,  unless  the  larger  one  can  be 
filled  with  eggs  not  more  than  a  week 
to  ten  days  old  when  put  into  the  ma- 
chine. The  fresher  the  eggs  the  more 
even  and  satisfactory  will  be  the  hatch. 
Determine  the  egg  capacity  you  need  by 
the  egg  supply  you  will  have  and  equip 
yourself  accordingly. 

Keep  Poultry  Records 

Every  poultry  keeper  should  make  an 
inventory  of  his  stock,  houses  and  equip- 
ment at  some  convenient  time  during  the 
year.  Aat  least  two  records  should  be 
kept — a  single  entry  credit  and  debit 
ledger  and  a  monthly  pen  record. 

Items  such  as  eggs  sold,  breeding  stock 
sold  and  market  poultry  sold  should  be 
written  in  the  credit  column.  The  debit 
side  should  include  feed  purchased,  stock 
purchased,  necessary  repairs  to  equip- 
ment or  any  miscellaneous  expenditures. 
Such  a  system  will  enable  the  poultry- 
man  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  flock 
is  paying  for  itself  or  is  being  kept  at  a 
loss.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  second 
inventory  may  be  taken.  If  the  inven- 
tory decreases  during  the  year,  the 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  debit  col- 
umn. If  it  increases,  the  sum  should  be 
added  to  the  credit  side.  By  dividing  the 
year's  profit  by  the  original  inventory, 
the  per  cent  profit  for  the  year  may  be 
obtained. 


Treating  Chicken  Pox 

Chicken  pox — commonly  known  as  sore 
head — is  recognized  by  warty  excres- 
cences which  appear  on  the  face  and 
headgear  of  the  fowls.  These  protru- 
sions later  become  scabby.  If  removed 
promptly  upon  their  appearance,  and 
creolin  or  any  stock  dip  is  applied  full 
strength,  the  trouble  usually  disappears. 

It  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  as  in 
most  diseases  of  that  nature,  the  in- 
fected fowls  should  be  promptly  isolated 
and  not  returned  to  the  flock  until  $he 
trouble  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Investigators  are  not  certain  whether 
chicken  pox  is  caused  by  one  or  more 
organisms  or  a  virus.  Uncertainty  also 
exists  as  to  whether  it  is  one  form  of 
roup  or  an  entirely  different  disease. 
Chicken  pox  in  fowls,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  no  connection  with  the  chicken  pox 
common  to  human  beings. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4631  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  from  my  prize  winners,  $2  $3 
and  $6  each.    H.  F.  Hicks.  Cambridge,  Kan. 

EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  to  $5.  Mrs.  J.  Ramsey,  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES— LARGE 
cockerels  from  extra  laying  strains,  $4  and 
$5  each.    C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 

SW  AIM'S  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
Rocks.  Big  utility  cockerels.  $3  each;  six, 
$15.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  EARLT 
hatched,  large  fellows.  Jno.  Immenschuh, 
St.  George,  Kansas. 

FOR  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  two  dollars  and  up.  Inquire  of  Wm.  C. 
Mueller,  Route  4,  Hanover,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  Parks'  200-egg  strain,  direct  from  prize 
winning  layers.  $2  to  $5  each.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son.   Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BIG  FANCY 
snow  white  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for 
sale.  (Originator  of  White  Ivory  strain.) 
Chas.  C.  Fair,  Sharon,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  a  laying  strain.  Henry  L.  Brunner, 
£Tewton,  Kansas. 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES  —  FINE 
choice  cockerels,  $2  each.  Mrs.  Henry  Dren- 
guis,  Scribner,  Neb. 

CHOICE  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  prize  winners,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  pigeons.  J.  J.  Pauls,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 
1  i 

SILVER  AND  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  at  $2  and  $3  each.  They  are 
good  ones.    W.  I.  Lowrey,  Stafford,  Kan. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  HENS,  $1.50, 
$2;  cockerels,  $2  to  $3.  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff, 
Plevna,  Kansas. 


LEGHORNS. 


TWENTY-FIVE  EXTRA  QUALITY  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they 
last.     Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 

YOUNG  FRANZ  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $3  each,  two  for  $5,  five  for  $10. 
Ben  Johnson,  Route  1,  Belton,  Missouri. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
(Young's  strain).  Elsie  Thompson,  Man- 
kato,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  from  egg-bred  matings,  $1.50  up;  $15 
dozen.     Chester  Hines,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $2  to  $5  each.  Mrs.  Howard  Rode- 
cape.  Grove,  Okla. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  eggs.  Contest 
and  show  room  winners.  Reasonable.  C.  G. 
Cook,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys.    Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

M.  B.  TURKEY  TOMS  AT  $10  EACH. 
Mrs.  Fred  Klahr,  Route  2,  Netawaka,  Kan. 

NARRAGANSETT  TOMS,  PURE-BRED. 
Foster  strain.    V,  L.  Turner,  Frankford,  Mo. 

CHOICE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
— Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BOURBON  RED  TOMS.  $6 
each.    Mrs.  Frank  O'Connor,  Hartford,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  BEST  MARK- 
lngs.      Mrs.    L.    E.    Thompson,  Wellington, 

Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Stock  not  related.  C.  K.  Thompson,  Letts/ 
Indiana. 

BOURBON  RED  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 1 
Prize  winning  stock.  No  hens.  W.  H. 
Oliver,  Reger,  Missouri. 

QUALITY  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

FINE  PURE-BRED  M.  B.  TURKEY 
toms,  May  hatched  from  high  scoring  stock. 
Oak  Hill  Farm.  Route  3,  Lawson,  Missouri. 

FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY 
toms,  large  healthy  birds.  Andrew  Kosar, 
Delphos,  Kansas. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  of  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Win- 
ners America's  largest  shows.  Have  pleased 
customers  in  thirty  states.  $7.50  up  to  $25 
each.    Ike  Hudnald.  Milan,  Mo. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $2,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Jordan,  Wakarusa,  Kansas. 

ROSE    COMB  RED    COCKERELS.  $2.50 

up,  on  approval.  Pullets,  $2,  $2.50.  Chicks. 

15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek,  Yates 
Center,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  25c  POUND  NO.  1.  TURKEYS. 
2uc  heavv  hens;  guineas,  40c  each.  Coops 
loaneu  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 
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Hog  Shipping  Rules 


—  ROBABLY  no  class  of  men  are 
more  conscientious  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  hog  cholera  than  breeders  of 
pure-bred  hogs.  Breeders  of  pure-bred 
animals  are  men  of  high  ideals.  The 
whole  system  of  pedigreed  live  stock 
registration  is  dependent  upon  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
business  of  breeding  pure -bred  stock. 
The  universal  acceptance  of  this  fact  is 
borne  out  by  the  methods  employed  by 
record  associations  in  administering  the 
most  drastic  punishment  to  the  occa- 
sional individual  who  attempts  to  do 
crooked  work  in  pedigrees.  Such  a  man 
is  practically  ostracised  by  all  breeders 
and  forever  barred  from  recognition  by 
the  record  associations.  The  occasional 
crook  who  might  be  tempted  to  send  out 
breeding  hogs  carrying  the  germs  of 
cholera  could  be  just  as  effectually  sup- 
pressed through  association  action. 

The  present  rules  are  such  as  to  be  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  free  exchange 
of  breeding  stock  between  states.  In  a 
statement  just  received  from  E.  Z.  Bus- 
sell,  secretary  of  the  National  Swine 
Growers'  Association,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  every  hog  breeder  shipping  pure- 
bred hogs  knows  that  in  almost  every 
instance  he  must  have  a  veterinarian's 
certificate  for  interstate  shipment.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion this  matter  was  quite  fully  dis- 
cussed, with  the  result  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  go  before  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association 
and  ask  them  to  pass  a  resolution  ask- 
ing all  states  to  abolish  this  requirement 
and  instead  accept  the  affidavit  of  the 
owner  of  the  animals  to  be  shipped. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  San- 
itary Association  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Swine  Growers'  Association  a  resolution 
covering  the  subject.  The  special  com- 
mittee presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted: 

"In  view  of  the  handicaps  and  delays 
incident  to  the  methods  of  inspection 
and  issuing  of  health  certificates  to 
cover  the  interstate  shipment  of  swine, 
your  committee  begs  to  submit  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  the  interstate  shipment  of  pure- 
bred swine  by  express  in  crates  be  per- 
mitted when  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
of  the  owner  to  the  effect  that  said 
swine,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  are  not  affected  with  cholera  and 
that  cholera  has  not  existed  upon  the 
premises  from  which  said  swine  have 
been  removed  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  months  immediately  prior  to 
date  of  shipment.  Also  that  said  swine 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  serum  and 
virus  treatment  within  thirty  days  im- 
mediately prior  to  date  of  shipment." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Association  is 
not  an  authoritive  body,  but  one  whose 
membership  includes  the  sanitary  offi- 
cials of  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  To  make  this  rule  effective  it 
must  be  adopted  by  each  individual  state. 
We  want  to  ask  swine  breeders  to  see 
their  sanitary  authority  having  this 
matter  in  charge  and  ask  them  to  adopt 
the  rule.  We  feel  certain  that  breeders 
of  pure-bred  hogs  can  be  depended  on  to 
be  as  efficient  and  honorable  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  cholera  as  they  are  in 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  pedigree. 

Stock  Breeders'  Program 

Last  year  the  Kansas  Improved  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  holding  its  annual  meeting  in 
Manhattan  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  It  met  with  the  approval  of 
Kansas  breeders  and  this  year's  program 
will  also  be  given  at  the  Agricultural 
College  during  the  general  round-up  of 
the  year,  the  date  being  Thursday,  Jan- 
nary  24.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  and 
speakers  given  in  last  week's  issue,  there 
will  be  the  following.  "Business  Methods 
of  the  Breeder,"  C.  A.  Stannard,  Em- 
poria, Kansas ;  "With  Regard  to  the  New 
Breeder,"  W.  C.  Lookabaugh,  Watonga, 
Oklahoma;  "The  Development  of  a 
Breeding  Herd  of  Shorthorns,"  C.  O.  Bel- 
lows, Marysville,  Missouri;  "Trend  of 
Type  Toward  Greater  Pork  Production," 
A.  J.  Erhart,  Ness  City,  Kansas;  "The 


Horse  in  War  and  in  Peace,"  Dr.  J.  T. 
Axtell,  Newton,  Kansas;  "Breeding  Live 
Stock  on  the  Range,"  Dwight  L.  Heard. 

Room  10  in  the  basement  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Building  will  be  headquarters 
for  stockmen  during  the  week. 

National  Shorthorn  Congress 

An  impression  of  the  responsive  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers toward  the  announcement  01  the 
forthcoming  National  Shorthorn  con- 
gress, show  and  sale,  February  18-23,  at 
Chicago,  is  gained  in  the  scope  of  terri- 
tory represented  by  those  who  have 
made  entries  for  this  event.  From  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
states  between  there  have  come  requests 
for  entries  such  as  have  never  before 
responded  to  the  call  of  any  event  of  a 
kindred  nature.  In  all,  eighty-one  breed- 
ing establishments  from  twenty  different 
states  have  made  entries  and  applica- 
tions from  many  others  have  come  too 
,  late  for  acceptance. 

The  prize  list  is  an  alluring  one  with 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  prizes  in  each 
class  and  with  a  maximum  of  $50  and  a 
minimum  of  $20  to  any  prize  winner,  not 
including  trophies  offered  as  special 
awards.  It  is  the  intention  to  arrange 
the  various  divisions  so  that  practically 
the  same  number  of  contestants  will  be 
included  in  each  section — a  plan  most 
equitable  to  the  exhibitors — and  the 
awards  will  be  placed  by  judges  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  largest  aggregation  of  Shorthorns 
ever  assembled  in  the  breeding  classes  at 


Cream  -  Saving 
Machines 


IF  you  are  still  setting 
your  milk  and  skim- 
ming by  hand,  you  are  los- 
ing anywhere  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  your , 
cream.  If  you  are  using  a 
separator,  and  it  is  not  one 
of  the  best,  you  are  still 
losing  an  amount  of  cream 
that  would  surprise  you  if 
you  knew  it.  Every  farm 
loss  or  leak  that  can  be  stopped  this  year  should  be 
stopped.  Buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separator 
and  stop  the  cream  loss. 

Don't  imagine  that  cream  left  in  the  skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and  calves  faster.  It  has  been 
proved  scores  of  times  that  stock  thrives  as  fast  on 
warm  separator  skim  milk,  when  a  little  meal  or 
flax  replaces  the  fat.  Cream  in  the  skim  milk  is 
dead-loss  cream! 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  get  that  cream. 
We  can  prove  to  you  that  they  get  it  all,  except 
about  one  drop  in  each  gallon. 

Besides  that,  they  are  well-known  as  simple, 
easy-running,  easily-cleaned  machines  that  last  and 
do  the  same  good  work  year  after  year.  Buy  a 
Lily  or  Primrose  —  it  will  pay  back  its  cost  in 
cream  you  may  now  be  losing.  See  the  local  dealers 
who  handle  these  separators,  or,  write  us  for 
catalogues. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  „  . 
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KEEP  YOUR 

PRIME  WORKING 


CONDITION 


AHORSE  in  the  field — working  for  you — is 
worth  two  in  the  barn — simply  eating  their 
heads  off.    There  is  no  way  of  preventing  spavin, 
ringbone,  splint  or  curb  from  suddenly  laming  and  laying  up  your  horses— but  there  is  a  way  of  safely  and 
easily  treating  all  these  ailments  and  preventing  them  from  keeping  your  horses  laid  up.  For  over  40  years  there 
has  been  a  reliable  remedy  that  horsemen  everywhere  have  depended  on  to  save  them  money,  time  and  worry. 

KENDALL'S  SPA YIN  TREATMENT 

Known  For  40  Years  as  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  trusted  remedy  of  horsemen  everywhere.  It  has  not  only  been  saving  untold  time,  work  and 
worry  but  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  horseflesh  and  has  many  times  saved  horses  from  death. 

Here's  a  man— Mr.  W.  T.  Campbell.  Macadonia,  Ky.,  who  not  only  saves  money  but  actually  makes  money  by  using:  Kendall's 
Spavin  Treatment.  He  writes:  "I  have  used 2%  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Treatment,  and  have  relieved  two  mules  o£  Bogr  Spavin.  I 
bought  the  mules  £or  580.00  and  can  now  cash  them  for  $400.00.  Shall  never  be  without  your  great  remedy." 

Here's  another  man  who  has  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment  with  remarkable  success.  Mr.  Floyd  Nelson,  Kings  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  used  your  Spavin  Treatment  for  the  past  six  years  and  have  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  {700.00  buying 
Spavined  horses  and  treating  them.  I  consider  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  if  it  is  used  according  to  directions." 

Never  be  without  a  bottle  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment.  You  can  never  tell  when  accidents  will  happen— when  this  remedy 
may  be  worth  the  price  of  your  best  horse.  It  is  better  to  he  prepared. 
Don't  call  your  case  "hopeless"  in  the  face  of  above  testimony. 

Next  time-tyou  go  to  town  get  a  couple  of  bottles  from  your  druggist.  The  price  is  uniform,  only  11.10  per  bottle, 
6  bottles  for  $5.60.  (At  the  same  time  ask  for  our  invaluable  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to 

Or.  Bm  J*  Kendall  Co.,  Enoshurg  Falls,  Vim,  13*  S*  Am 


a  show  on  American  soil  will  be  gath- 
ered at  this  event  and  no  animal  will  be 
offered  in  the  auction  ring  that  has  not 
been  entered  in  the  prize  contests. 

This  occasion  will  be  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  extending  Shorthorn  ac- 
quaintance and  for  students  of  Short- 
horns and  Shorthorn  affairs.  It  will  be 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  prospective 
breeder,  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  females  or  a  herd  bull.  In  short, 
it  will  be  the  breed's  greatest  day  and 
from  everywhere  will  come  those  inter- 
ested in  Shorthorn  progress.  The  man 
who  contemplates  engaging  in  bovine 
husbandry  should  not  fail  to  be  in  at- 


tendance in  order  that  he  may  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  engaged  in  its  devel- 
opment. 

It  will  be  an  affair  of  broad  signifi- 
cance and  will  have  a  constructive  bear- 
ing upon  the  future  course  of  live  stock 
improvement. 


The  carload  of  lambs  exhibited  at  the 
International  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  was  raised  at  the  Fort  Hays  Ex- 
periment Station.  They  were  sired  by  a 
pure -bred  Shropshire  ram  and  had  grade 
Shropshire  ewes  for  dams.  They  had 
run  on  a  rape  pasture  all  summer  and 


when  fall  set  in  they  were  yarded  for 
fattening.  The  excellent  finish  obtained 
on  the  stock  was  secured  by  a  feed  com- 
prising 50  per  cent  of  corn,  40  per  cent 
of  oats  and  10  per  cent  of  oil  meal  fed 
twice  a  day  at  the  rate  of  1J  pounds 
per  head  daily.  In  addition  to  the  grain, 
they  had  all  the  alfalfa  they  would  eat. 
They  sold  for  $17  a  hundred,  averaging 
89  pounds. 


The  more  fats  we  can  send  to  the 
Allies,  the  slipperier  will  be  the  skida 
placed  under  German  autocracy. 
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Everything 
Tastes  Better 
on  the  Farm 

—everybody  knows  a 
farmer's  wife   has  a 
"knack"  for  making  things 
that  taste  great. 

Why  not  add  to  your  reputation 
by  using  Calumet  Baking  Pow- 
der? There's  something  about  the 
taste  of  goodies  made  with  Calu- 
met that  makes  folks  want  to  eat 
'em  all  day  long. 

Give  more  serious  thought  to  your 
Baking  Powder.  Try  Calumet — fol- 
low the  directions  on  the  can.  New 
bake-day  results  will  be  yours. 

Cal  umet  means  greater  economy,  no 
loss  of  materials— big,  light,  flavory 
bakings— absolutely  pure  foods  and 
Ihe  same  success  every  bake-day. 

Try  Calumet  at  once  on  our  money- 
back  guarantee. 

Received  Highest  Awards 


Cxi  Bath 
Fru— 
S»  Silt 


humd  Cam 


Are  You  Hoarding  Fat? 

A  man  who  is  forty  pounds  over- 
weight is  carrying  on  his  body  the  equiv- 
alent in  fuel  value  of  135-pound  loaves 
of  bread.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
food  speculators  and  food  hoarders — but 
how  about  the  fat  hoarders? 

The  two  ways  of  surrendering  fat  are 
by  exercise  and  by  regulation  of  the 
diet.  It  so  happens  that  fuel  foods 
which  contribute  to  overweight  are  the 
very  foods  which  are  so  greatly  needed 
in  the  present  crisis — grains,  cereals,  and 
flours;  fats  and  sugars  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree.— Bulletin  of  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health. 


Meat  Substitutes 

The  following  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  protein — the  tissue  building 
constituent — and  fat  in  certain  foods 
with  the  amount  of  these  nutrients  in 
round  beefsteak  is  given  by  the  agri- 
cultural extension  department  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  Sal- 
mon, either  fresh  or  canned,  almost  the 
same;  cream  cheese,  one-fourth  more 
protein  and  three  times  as  much  fat: 
dried  beans,  a  little  more  protein  and 
one-half  more  fat;  one  dozen  eggs,  about 
the  same  in  protein  and  one-half  more 
fat. 

Eggs,  cheese,  and  milk  should  be 
cooked  at  a  moderate  or  low  tempera- 
ture, as  heat  hardens  the  protein,  mak- 
ing it  less  digestible. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  aoa  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  pasting  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"No  vain  regrets  for  days  gone  by. 
No  vain  resolves  for  days  to  be, 
But  with  willing  heart  and  hand  I'll  do 
The  task  today  shall  bring  to  me." 


The  Child's  Deeper  Nature 

The  other  day  I  was  reciting  to  my 
little  five-year-old  son  the  old  nursery 
rhyme : 

"Here  am  I,  little  Jumping  Joan. 
When  nobody's  with  me,  I'm  always 
alone." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  the 
child. 

"Why,  when  nobody's  with  you,  aren't 
you  always  alone  ?"  I  questioned. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "because  God  is  al- 
ways with  me." 

How  shall  we  measure  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  early  realization  of  our 
Father's  presence  everywhere?  For  with 
the  knowledge  that  God  is  present  to 
help  at  all  times,  our  children  lose  the 
sense  of  fear — and  there  is  no  greater 
lesson  that  we  can  impart  to  them.  From 
earliest  infancy  we  can  begin  to  awaken 
in  our  children  the  sense  of  the  all- 
presence  of  God. 

Let  us  teach  the  child  to  look  from 
the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal 
to  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eter- 
nal. The  love  and  patience  of  the 
earthly  parent  toward  the  little  ones 
should  make  the  transition  of  idea  from 
the  early  to  the  heavenly  Father  simple 
and  natural.  Christ  himself  could  find 
no  better  way  to  help  us  understand  the 
love  of  God  than  to  teach  us  to  think 
of  him  as  "Our  Father."  The  child  is 
to  be  trained  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
necessary  and  responsible  part  of  a  great 
whole,  and  to  be  taught  that  the  whole 
can  only  be  as  strong  as  the  weakest 
link.  And  from  his  earliest  infancy  he 
is  to  be  taught  to  show  gratitude  to  all 
who  aid  in  ministering  to  his  needs. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  writ- 
ten about  sense  testimony,  and  so  much 
is  done  to  meet  the  physical  and  mental 
needs  of  our  children  both  in  the  home 
and  at  school,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
give  our  children  only  a  partial  educa- 
tion, an  education  which  stops  short  of 
their  spiritual  needs. 

A  momentous  question,  and  one  which 
all  parents  must  answer  individually,  is, 
"Do  we  want  our  children  to  be  merely 
healthy  little  animals  with  a  certain 
amount  of  superficial  learning,  or  do  we 
wish  to  develop  their  deeper  natures  so 
that  one  day  they  may  be  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world,  and  through 
their  spiritual  insight  into  things,  be- 
come powers  for  good  in  their  own  com- 
munity?" For  parents  cannot  turn  over 
their  own  responsibilities  to  the  teachers 
and  expect  them  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  character.  The  home  is  the  place 
where  this  must  be  done  and  it  is  for  us 
to  prove  to  our  children'  that  it  is  only 
as  we  are  good  ourselves  that  we  help 
those  around  us.  Then,  imitation  being 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  instincts 
of  childhood,  our  little  ones,  taking 
knowledge  of  us,  begin  practicing  in  their 
own  lives  what  they  see  in  ours.  And 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  har- 
mony, they  come  early  to  understand 
that  love  is  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world.  —  Mrs.  John  Heney  Hammond: 
Training  Little  Children. 


Washing  Wool 

Before  washing  wool  garments  which 
are  to  be  remodeled,  they  should  be 
ripped,  the  threads  removed,  and  the 
pieces  shaken  and  well  brushed  to  re- 
move all  loose  dust. 

For  the  darker  wools  the  soap  tree 
bark  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  soap. 
This  can  be  obtained  at  the  drug  store 
in  one-ounce  packages  for  10  cents.  Put 
an  ounce  of  soap  tree  bark  into  one 
quart  of  water,  boil  down  to  one  pint 
and  strain.  Use  one  cup  of  this  solu- 
tion for  each  gallon  of  water. 

When  washing  white  or  light  colored 
wools,  tise  one  of  the  milder  soaps  con- 
taining no  free  alkali.  The  soap  should 
be  shaved  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
using  about  one-eighth  of  a  cake  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  or  if  Lux  is  used,  three 
tablespoonfuls  to  each  gallon.     If  the 


material  is  much  soiled,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  household  ammonia  or  alcohol 
added  to  the  water  will  help  to  loosen 
the  dirt.  Have  a  good  suds  of  body  tem- 
perature before  putting  in  the  material. 

Wash  thoroughly,  using  a  squeezing 
motion  and  avoid  rubbing  if  possible. 
Rinse  in  three  relays  of  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  first  and  expel 
the  water  by  squeezing  instead  of  by 
twisting.  Hang  the  pieces  out  smooth 
and  allow  to  dry  slowly.  Press  while 
still  quite  damp.  Place  the  material 
under  a  cloth  with  the  wrong  side  up 
and  press  until  dry.  The  iron  must  not 
be  too  hot,  but  considerable  pressure 
should  be  used.  When  moving  the  iron 
from  place  to  place,  lift  slightly  so  the 
material  will  not  be  shoved  and  stretched,  j 
—  Charlotte  E.  Carpenter,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


Tamale  Pie 

2  cupfuls  corn  meal 
2Yz  teaspoonfuls  salt 
6  cupfuls  boiling  water 
1  onion 

1  tablespoonful  fat 

1  pound  Hamburger  steak 

2  cupfuls  tomatoes 

%  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  or 
1  small  chopped  sweet  pepper 

Make  a  mush  by  stirring  the  corn  meal 
and  1J  teaspoonfuls  salt  into  boiling 
water.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  or  over 
water  for  forty-five  minutes.  Brown  the 
onion  in  fat,  add  the  Hamburger  steak 
and  stir  until  the  red  color  disappears. 
Add  the  tomato,  pepper  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt.  Grease  a  baking  dish,  put 
in  a  layer  of  corn  meal  mush,  add  the 
seasoned  meat,  and  cover  with  mush. 
Bake  thirty  minutes. 


Shepherd's  Pie 

2  cupfuls  cooked  meat 

1  cupful  stock 

1  tablespoonful  fat 

1  tablespoonful  flour 
Vi  teaspoonful  salt 

Pepper  * 

2  cupfuls  mashed  potatoes 

Put  diced  meat  into  a  baking  dish. 
Add  brown  sauce  made  of  fat,  flour, 
seasonings  and  stock.  Cover  top  with 
mashed  potatoes,  brush  with  fat  and 
brown  in  oven. 


the  place  to  buy 

Good  Cqffk 


Boiling  potatoes  with  the  skins  on 
adds  greatly  to  their  food  value,  as  the 
richest  part  of  the  potato  is  in  the  layer 
just  beneath  the  skin,  a  part  of  which 
is  removed  in  peeling.  Select  potatoes 
of  uniform  size,  wash  with  a  brush,  and 
plunge  them  into  boiling  salted  water, 
using  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart 
of  water.  Cook  with  the  cover  of  the 
kettle  ajar  until  tender,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Drain,  remove  the 
skins,  dress  potatoes  with  butter  if  de- 
sired, and  serve  immediately.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  stand  a  few  min- 
utes after  being  served,  cover  with  a 
cloth,  not  a  lid,  in  order  that  the  steam 
as  it  condenses  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
cloth  and  not  returned  to  the  potatoes 
to  make  them  soggy.  This  is  the  reason 
for  serving  potatoes  in  an  uncovered 
dish.  The  potatoes  may  be  sprinkled 
with  chopped  parsley. 

Sweet  Potatoes  a  Good  Mixer 

Sweet  potatoes  mix  well  with  flour  in 
bread  making,  and  offer  the  housekeeper 
another  opportunity  to  cut  wheat  con- 
sumption 25  per  cent.  Try  out  the  sweet 
potato  breads.  In  making  yeast  bread 
the  sweet  potato  is  just  as  good  a  mixer 
as  the  white  potato.  The  recipe  given 
below  calls  for  milk  and  eggs  and  so  is 
not  cheap,  but  may  be  used  for  company 
meals  or  Sunday  morning  breakfast: 

4  boiled  sweet  potatoes 
2  eggs 

2  cupfuls  milk 
2  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  salt 
Boil  and  put  through  a  potato  press 
four  boiled  sweet  potatoes.  Add  milk 
and  beaten  eggs.  Mix  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents and  add  to  the  batter.  If  neces- 
sary add  more  flour,  enough  to  make 
soft  dough.  Boll  out  on  board,  cut  out 
with  biscuit  cutter,  and  bake  in  quick 
oven. 


XT  THY  send  your  money  out 
VV  of  town?  Deal  with  your 
grocer.  From  him  you  get 
goods  of  known  value,  known 
weight— fresh,  full  strength,  full 
value.  Such  goods  are  more 
economical,  and  the  money  you 
pay  your  grocer  stays  in-  town 
— to  help  make  it  a  better  place 
to  live.  Your  grocer  sells 

Golden  Sun 

Coff< 

because  it  is  a  full- value  coffee — full- 
strength,  full-flavor  and  made  free 
from  dust  and  chaff  by  our  special 
process.  It  keeps  customers  satisfied. 
So  economical,  too.  Try  a  pound. 


The 

Woolson 
Spice  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

228  ACRES 

Eight  miles  from  Osage  City;  highly  im- 
proved. Six-room  house,  barn  for  ten  head 
with  loft,  double  granary.  Ten  acres  alfalfa, 
forty  acres  corn,  twenty  acres  in  wheat,  bal- 
ance pasture  with  running  water.  Price, 
$45.00  per  acre. 

Renstrom's  Agency 

Osage  City  -  -  -  Kansas 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  2D  DAT  OF  DE- 
cember,  1917,  by  R.  F.  Hodgins,  in  Silver 
Lake  Township,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas, 
three  brown  mules,  one-year-olds,  valued  at 
$100  each.    Kenneth  Raub,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  WALTER  FRENCH,  OF 
Manning.  Keystone  Township.  Scott  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1317, 
one  white  face  steer,  brand  on  left  ear.  Ap- 
praised at  $30.  John  L.  Whitson,  County 
Clerk.    

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  H.  C.  ALLEGER,  OF 
Garden  Township.  Cherokee  County,  Kansas, 
January  2,  1918,  one  brown  mare  mule,  three 
years  old.  Brand  O  F.  Appraised  at  $50. 
Ed  Masterson,  County  Clerk,  Columbus.  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  RACHEL  McDONALD, 
Lewis  Township,  Gove  County,  Kansas,  on 
tjie  first  day  of  December,  1917,  one  bay 
horse,  branded  with  triangle  on  left  shoul- 
der; also  one  calf,  color  red,  with  white  face. 
Appraised  at  $37.00.  E.  E.  Baker,  County 
Clerk.  

TAKEN  UP— BY  A.  L.  JOY.  OF  LIBERTY 
Township,  Cowley  County,  Kansas,  on  the 
first  day  of  December.  1917.  one  heifer  calf 
about  four  months  old,  color  light  red,  mot- 
lev  face,  white  on  belly  and  legs,  no  brands. 
Also  one  heifer  calf  about  four  months  old, 
color  solid  red,  muley,  no  brands.  Frank  V. 
Brown,  County  Clerk. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  I 
have  taken  up  one  stray  steer,  coming  two 
years  old.  on  my  farm  three  miles  north  and 
seven  miles  west  of  Yates  Center,  Kansas. 
Said  steer  is  red  with  white  face,  branded 
••J.O."  on  left  side  and  with  a  "V"  and  "I" 
on  left  hip,  left  ear  split  and  right  ear 
clipped.  Dated  at  Yates  Center,  Kansas, 
November  23,  1917.  Henry  Weide.  C.  V. 
Orendorff,  County  Clerk.   

Fruit  and  Honey  Jelly 

A  good  jelly  may  be  made  from  win- 
ter apples  and  honey,  using  a  cupful  of 
honey  to  each  cupful  of  apple  juice  and 
proceeding  as  in  ordinary  jelly  making. 
Honey  could  probably  be  used  with 
other  fruits  suitable  for  jelly,  but  no 
definite  directions  have  been  worked  out. 
The  more  delicately  flavored  honeys  are 
probably  best  for  this  purpose,  the  al- 
falfa taste  in  the  honey  being  especially 
spicy. 


It  takes  a  man  of  push  to  propel  even 
a  wheelbarrow. — The  Advertising  Age. 


January  12,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


II 


Holstein  Cattle  Sale 

AT  PROSPECT  FARM 
Two  Miles  West  of  Topeka,  on  Sixth  Street  Road 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1918 

„„„„,„„„  iiiiiii  i..n.«..»>  •»'•  ammmmmmmmamimmt 

K  ff  Head  Holstein  C  C 
3  9  Cows  and  Heifers  V  || 


Six  head  are  registered.  Twenty  grade  heifers  one  to  six  months  old. 
Nine  yearling  heifers.  Four  cows  four  years  old.  Six  cows,  heavy  springers. 
Ten  cows  giving  milk. 

A  credit  of  nine  months'  time  with  8  per  cent  interest,  or  2  per  cent  dis- 
count for  cash  on  all  time  sales. 

If  you  want  good,  useful  family  or  dairy  cows,  come  to  this  sale. 

H.  W.  &  L.  N.  McAfee,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Auctioneer,  C.  M.  Crews 


J.  A.  Engle's  Holstein  Sale 

AT  TALMAGE,  KANSAS,  JANUARY  17,  1918 
40  Head  Extra  High  Grade  Tested  and  Working  Holsteins 

Our  offering  consists  of  a  very  choice 
selection  of  cows  and  heifers,  some  re- 
cently fresh,  others  to  freshen  soon.  This 
lot  will  be  a  creditable  addition  to  any 
herd  and  anyone  wanting  high  class 
foundation  stock  will  find  what  they 
want  In  this  offering. 

Herd  Bull — Sir  Butter  Boy  King 

A  good  individual,  sired  by  Canary  But- 
ter Boy  King  70508,  a  bull  of  the  best 
record  breeding  and  backed  by  unusually 
good  records. 

All  stock  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  Con- 
dition.   Send  for  catalog. 

Sale  commences  at  1  p.  m. 

J.  A.  ENGLE     -     -     -     -     -     TALMAGE,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS : 
Jas.  T.  McCuIIough,  J.  G.  Engle,  E.  L.  Hoffman. 
Talmage  on  Superior  Branch  of  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  nine  miles  north  of  Abilene. 
On  Blue  Line  Highway,  25  miles  west  of  Junction  City. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale— limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads"— looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  ad  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


PATENTS. 


WANTED  —  MARRIED  MAN  TO  WORK 
on  farm.  House,  garden  and  cow  furnished. 
T.  T.  Baker,  Elbing,  Kansas. 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WAR 
jobs  open  to  farmers,  men-women  18  or 
over.  $75  to  $150  month.  Pleasant  work. 
Write  for  list  positions  open.  Franklin  In. 
stitute,  Dept.  L-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE  —  HATCHERY  AND  WHITE 
Leghorn  farm  worth  $10,000.  Price  now 
$8,500.    Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
15  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash,  no  matter  where  located.  Particulars 
free.  Real  Estates  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  77, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES  AND  COLLIES— GREATEST 
of  all  pups.  Grown  dogs  and  brood  matrons. 
Large  instructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  Watson, 
Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  CHARLES  CLBM- 
mons,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

MUST  SELL  QUICK.  REGISTERED  GRAY 
Percheron  stallion,  eight  years  old,  ton 
horse;  black  jack,  nine  years  old,  weight 
1,000,  good  breeder.  A.  B.  Harms,  Prince- 
ton, Kansas. 


SEEDS 


SUDAN  SEED,  MY  OWN  RAISING. 
Guaranteed  no  sorghum  or  Johnson  mix- 
ture.   25c  per  pound.    M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  large  and  finely  bred.  Sand  Springs 
Home,  Drawer  D,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FROM 
good  milking  strain.  Wm.  C.  Mueller,  Route 
4,  Hanover,  Kan. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED, 
registered  bull  calves,  up  to  twelve  months 
old.  Best  of  breeding.  Call  or  write.  Geo. 
A.  Nelson,  Milltown,  Wis. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked 
and  from  high  producing  dams,  four  to  seven 
weeks  old,  $25  crated.  Express  paid  to  any 
station.  Reliance  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


Bargain,  For  Sale  on  Terms 

Eighty-Eight  Acre  Dairy  Farm, 
Implements,  Horses  and  Cattle 

A  fine  dairy  barn  28  x  55  with  engine  room,  cemented  all  through.  Barn  40  X  40  for 
horses  and  cattle.  Auto  house  18  x  10,  cemented.  Calf  house  with  paddock.  Two  outside 
cattle  sheds.  Tw^-story  house  with  three  porches,  shade.  Farm  well  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  with  hog-tight  woven  wire.  Dapple  gray  five-year-old  team,  large  and  fat.  Wagon, 
harness,  spreader,  mower,  harrow,  auto  truck,  Fairbanks  engine,  U.  S.  Separator,  Success 
milking  machine,  oil  tanks.  All  new.  List  of  registered  Holstein  cattle:  Prince  Calamity 
Colantha,  No.  214761,  bull,  April  25,  1917;  Akkremmer  Korndyke,  No.  189749,  September 
25,  1912;  Princess  Stoffard  Feldspard.  No.  243902,  December  19,  1913;  Phroney  Jane  Korn- 
dyke, No.  246908,  June  11,  1914;  Savannah  Twiskcelanths  No.  276450,  March  1,  1914; 
Princess  Molly  Spoffard  2d,  No.  279731,  February  28,  1915;  Lady  De  Kol  Howard  Colantha, 
No.  331833,  September  25,  1916;  Whuttaker  Colam  4th  Omary,  No.  318135.  October  24, 
1915;  Pietertje  Plum  Pontiac,  No.  306941,  November  14,  1915;  Paria  Parthena,  No.  321391, 
November  6,  1915;  Lady  Bergsma  Pietertje  2d,  No.  315155,  January  15:  Lepkje  Mutual 
Korndyke.  No.  315237,  October  28,  1915;  Molly  Spoffard  Ormsby,  No.  381611,  March  18, 
1917;  Clifden  Bearl  Sindt  Lady,  No.  391882,  January  20,  1917;  Bean's  Korndyke  Lady,  No. 
405489,  November  6,  1917;  one  grade  cow  three  years  old,  one  grade  cow  coming  four  years 
old,  one  grade  cow  four  years  old.  The  above  are  all  she  stuff,  except  one,  and  this  stuff 
is  bred  in  the  purple  and  is  fat  and  straight  in  every  way  and  all  heavy  milkers  and  well 
marked.  The  farm  has  everlasting  water.  There  is  70  acres  of  fine  alfalfa  land  on  it. 
It  is  all  in  clover,  alfalfa  and  pasture.  Everything  listed,  farm  and  all,  goes  for  the  price 
of  $12,545.    Terms,  $4,500  cash,  balance  for  five  years  at  6%  per  cent. 

BEAN  &  STILES  LOAN  COMPANY     -    GARNETT,  KANSAS 


WANTED — K  AW  CHIEF,  BOONE 
County,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  other  varie- 
ties of  seed  corn.  Send  us  samples.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


FARM  LANDS. 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463  Ouray 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  

INCUBATORS.  

R  A  Y  O  INCUBATORS.  REASONABLE. 
Mrs.  Walter  Robb,  Neal.  Kansas. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best   type.     Stock  for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A,  V  aller  Falls.  Kansas 

OLSON  HAMPSHXRE8. 

For  Sale — One  spring 
yearling  and  one  fall 
yearling  boar,  8  spring 
boars,  40  bead  sprlng 
gilts,  either  bred  or  open. 
All  immuned  and  regis- 
tered to  purchaser.  Write 

Sl^BiSs"  he-rd"  -FamASSARIA",f  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo.,  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


TIRES  —  FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

MAN  WITH  FAMILY  WANTS  JOB  ON 
farm.  Experienced.  Or  would  run  farm 
with  everything  furnished  on  shares  or  by 
month.  W.  C.  Meyer,  415  Broadway  St., 
Augusta,  Kansas. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN.  SMALL  FAM- 
ily,  raised  on  farm,  wants  job  running  farm 
on  shares,  everything  furnished,  or  would 
consider  working  on  salary.  G.  I.  Lane, 
Stamford,  Neb. 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Charles  H.  Thompson,  of  Letts,  Indiana, 
owner  of  one  of  the  large  herds  of  Mulefoot 
hogs  now  assembled,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  Mr.  Thompson  has  built  up  one  of  the 
noted  herds  of  Mulefoot  hogs  and  his  herd 
is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  herd  material. 
He  also  makes  a  specialty  of  pure-bred  poul- 
try. His  flock  of  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  his  home  state. 

Olivier  &  Sons,  of  Danville,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  the  famous  Pioneer  herd  of  Poland 
Chinas,  report  their  herd  doing  fine.  Their 
bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  February  22  will  be 
one  of  the  big  sale  events  in  Poland  circles 
this  season.  They  will  catalog  twenty-five 
head  of  choice  tried  sows  and  twenty-five 
head  of  extra  fall  yearling  and  spring  gilts, 
all  bred  to  their  great  prize  winning  boar. 
An  extra  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stuff,  including  out- 
standing spring  boars. 

H.  A.  and  Paul  Mattox,  of  Burlington. 
Kansas,  report  their  pure-bred  Spotted 
Poland  China  hogs  doing  well.  The  Mattox 
herds  of  Spotted  Polands  are  among  the 
best  in  the  Southwest  and  during  the  past 
year  they  have  sold  a  lot  of  herd  material 
as  foundation  stock  for  new  herds.  They 
have  bred  a  large  number  of  sows  for  spring 
farrow  to  some  of  the  best  sires  of  the 
Spotted  breed. 

The  Standard  Dairy  Company,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  owners  of  one  of  the  heavy  produc- 
ing herds  of  Holsteins  in  this  state,  report 
their  herd  starting  the  new  year  in  fine 
shape  and  they  expect  to  make  some  high 
records  in  1918.  A  feature  of  this  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock 
closely  related  to  Segis  Fayne  Johanna. 

The  Galloway-Messer  Farms,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  announce  a  dispersal  sale  of  their  big 
herd  of  Holsteins  to  be  held  January  29  and 
30.  Their  entire  herd  of  ninety-two  head 
of  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  heifers,  including 
their  list  of  prize  winners,  will  be  cata- 
logued for  this  sale.  The  offering  will  also 
include  the  undefeated  grand  champion  Hol- 
stein bull,  King  Segis  Johanna  Ormsby 
163801. 

Ewing  Bros.,  of  Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas,  are 
among  the  up-to-date  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stock  in  Kansas.  Their  herds  of  Percheron 
horses.  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Poland  China 
hogs  are  conceded  to  be  among  the  best  in 
the  Southwest.  Their  Percheron  herd  is 
headed  by  imported  Meknes,  one  of  the 
splendid  sires  of  the  breed.  Their  Short- 
horn herd  is  headed  by  Village  Knu.ht  and 
Choice  Echo,  two  great  Shorthorn  sires. 
Their  herds  have  furnished  foundation  stock 
for  a  number  of  the  best  Percheron  and 
Shorthorn  herds  in  the  country.  A  feature 
of  their  herds  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot 
of  young  breeding  stock. 

B.  E.  Arbuckle  &  Son.  of  Brownsburg, 
Indiana,  owners  of  one  of  Indiana's  most 
famous  herds  of  old  original  Spotted  Poland 
China  hogs,  announce  January  21  as  the 
date  of  their  annual  bred  sow  sale.  They 
will  catalog  one  of.  the  best  offerings  ever 
sold  at  public  auction.  It  will  consist  or 
their  great  lot  of  prize  winners  at  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri.  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Oklahoma  state  fairs  and  the  National 
Swine  Show,  1917. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


January  12,  1918 


Miller  Herefords 


200  Head 


Two  Days  Sale 


at 


Alma,  Kansas 
January  25,  26 

50  Real  Herd  Bulls  50 

Of  show  yard  quality  and  richest  pedigrees.    Selected  especially  to 
please  particular  breeders.  Also 

Fifty  Choice  Bull  Calves 

Selling  in  Lots  of  Five 

SPECIAL  OFFER — For  anyone  buying  ten  or  more  bulls  in  this  sale 
we  agree  to  care  for  same  until  April  1  without  extra  charge. 

One  Hundred  Cows  and  Heifers 

Twenty  Calves  Free 

Send  for  catalog  today.    It  is  worth  reading  if  you  are  interested  in 

good  cattle. 

0.  W.  Devine,  Kansas  Fanner  Representative. 

Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Carl  Miller 


Belvue,Kansas 


Ayrshire  Herd  Dispersed  Jan.  23 

Nothing  Reserved!  Every  Winner  and  A.  R.  0.  Animal  Goes! 


On  account  of  having  to  spend  a  large  portion  of 
my  time  in  Winnipeg  taking  care  of  our  growing 
Canadian  business  I  will  discontinue  farming 
and  cattle  breeding  operations. 

On  January  23d,  1918, 1  disperse  my  entire  herd 
of  prize  winning  Ayrshires.  Every  show  ring 
winner — every  A.  R.  O.  animal — will  be  sold  at 
auction  without  reserve.  This  sale  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  Ayrshire  breeders  and  buyers! 
Royally  bred,  heavy  in  milk  production,  and  com- 
bined with  top-notch  individuality,  true  Ayrshire 
Quality  and  characteristics,  this  sale  affords  won- 
derful buying  opportunities.  The  foundation  was 
built  of  the  best  Ayrshires  that  money  and  brains 
would  buy.  The  herd  has  produced  many  indi- 
viduals, raised  on  my  own  farm,  that  have  gone 
into  the  show  ring  against  imported  competition 
and  carried  away  the  blue  and  purple  ribbons. 
My  breeder's  young  herd  and  calf  herds  have 
always  won  more  than  their  share  in  the  show 
ring,  being  outstanding  for  uniformity  of  type, 
straight  backs  and  superb  quality. 

47  Head'  M*  Breeding  Herd 
ti  nccau,  ofFamous  Ayrshires 

Every  animal  goes  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  without  reserve !  I  extend  special  invi- 
tation to  Eastern  and  far  Western  buyers  to 
come  and  inspect  this  cream  herd  of  Ayrshires. 
I  have  started  many  young  herds  in  Iowa.  Without 
exception  every  one  of  my  customers  are  friends 
and  boosters,  because  my  starting  them  in  busi- 
ness has  founded  their  herds  right  and  made 
them  money.  It  has  helped  them  earn  big  profits 
on  high  priced  land,  which  is  not  possible  with 
grades!  What  they  have  done  you  can  do! 


I  never  owned       or  bought  a  cheap  herd  bull. 

Auchenbrain    jfe.  Good  Gift  15487,  included 
in  this  sale,  haslHgV  proved  his  ability,  siring 
Nona  Spencer    ^BtX39923 and  Good 
Gift's  Nona  41534,^B|^  Grand 
Champions  of  the  SMk.1915-16 
and  '17  seasons. 


My  Cafalog  Tells 
the  Whole  Story! 

Free  For  the  Asking! 


Alsoincluded  is  Willowmoor  Peter 
Pan  26th  16048,  Junior  Champion 
Panama-Pacific  Expo.  1915.  His 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  sold. 
Positively  nothing  reserved.  You 
must  see  these  cattle  to  appreciate  them !  I 
have  not  bred  a  large  herd— never  more  than  fifty 
head— but  they  are  all  selects— the  kind  that  are 
easy  to  keep  and  that  respond  profi  tably  at  the  milk 
pail  with  moderate  care  and  feed.  This  is  largely 
a  sale  of  Ayrshire  females— only  half  a  dozen  bulla, 
offered.  Ask  for  the  catalog  now,  and  if  inter* 
ested  in  Ayrshires  plan  to  attend  the  sale  Janut* 
ary  23d,  1918.  — Wm.  Galloway. 

# 

This  sale  presents  Ayrshire  buying  oppor- 
tunities unequalled  in  years.  Add  a  feu) 
grand  animals  to  your  herd,  or  break  info 
the  Ayrshire  business  at  your  own  price 
with  rightly  bred,  high  class  individuals!* 
Remember  the  date,  January  23d.  Safe 
will  be  held  at  farm  one  mile  from  Water- 
loo in  heated  pavilion.   Come  without  fail. 


WM.  GALLOWAY  FARMS,[WATERLOOf  IA. 


Address 
for  Catalog 

Look  at  tho  uniformity  of  typo!  The  kindllt 
takes  thousands  of  doltars  and  years  of 
breeding  to  develop!  Every  animal  goes  in 
my  sale,  Jan.  23d.  Get  the  sale  catalog  now. 


The  William  Galloway  Farms.  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  have  announced  a  dispersal  sale  of 
their  great  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  for  Jan- 
uary 23.  This  dispersal  sale  includes  one 
of  the -greatest  breeding  herds  of  Ayrshires 
now  assembled.  It  will  also  Include  every 
fhow  ring  winner  and  A.  R.  O.  animal  and 
will  be  one  of  the  biggest  sale  events  of  the 
season  in  dairy  cattle  circlea. 


R.  C.  Watson,  of  Altoona,  Kansas,  owner 
of  Walnut  Grove  and  Ellendale  breeding 
farms  and  choice  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  Duroc  hogs,  reports  his  herds  doing 
well  at  this  time.  Mr.  Watson  has  a  very 
fine  lot  of  young  stock  in  both  his  Short- 
horn and  Duroc  herds.  He  has  bred  a 
choice  lot  of  sows  for  early  spring  farrow, 
among  them  granddaughters  of  Defender. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE 

THE  BEST  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

A  four-months-old  son  of  Marie  De  Kol  Lyons.  This  cow  stood  sixteenth  on 
the  roll  of  honor  the  past  year  on  semi-official  test  in  the  United  States.  Production, 
13,286  pounds  milk,  555  pounds  of  butter,  with  first  calf.  Her  dam  made  707  pounds 
of  butter,  milked  94  pounds  per  day,  three  milkings  per  day.  Her  full  sister  made 
730  pounds  on  yearly  test — $3,000  having  been  refused  for  these  three  animals. 
The  sire  of  calf  is  Korndyke  Butter  Boy  Johanna  De  Kol.  All»are  splendid  show 
animals.  The  dam  of  this  calf  milked  at  the  end  of  the  year  within  nine  pounds 
of  her  maximum  production. 

J.  E.  JONES  LIBERTY,  MISSOURI 

HIGH-  GRADE  AND  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  barn  room  I  offer  for  private  sale  Thirty  extra  fancy  grade 
yearlings  from  12  to  20  months  old,  $65;  ten  high-grade  two-year-old  heifers  due  to  calve  in 
the  spring,  $80;  fifteen  high-grade  cows,  close  springers  due  in  ten  to  forty  days  with  sec- 
ond calf,  $100;  four  large  registered  Holstetn  cows,  well  bred,  $175  to  $250;  one  prize- 
winning  registered  bull,  3  years  old  December  1,  1917,  from  a  highly  bred  A.  R.  O.  cow  with 
17-pound  butter  record  at  28  months  of  age.  He  is  a  real  show  bull,  seven-eighths  white, 
and  Can.  be  made  to  weigh  2,000  pounds.  Sure  and  gentle.  $300.  All  stock  regularly 
tuberculir  tested  by  the  state.     Are  exceptionally  well  marked  and  in  healthy  condition 

JAS.  W.  MAGEE     -     ....     CHANUTE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE- BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 

of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.  A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
•further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBCRN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Here  Is  Your  Opportunity 

On  account  of  hired  help  difficulties,  we  are  forced 
to  cut  our  herd  down.  We  are  offering  twenty-fivo 
head  of  registered  Holsteln-Frlesian  cattle,  clnsely  re- 
lated to  SEGIS  FAYNE  JOHANNA,  the  world  record 
cow.  Ages  from  10  months  to  mature  cows.  Some 
will  freshen  soon.  Also  one  bull  about  16  months  old. 
Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  and  we  can  satisfy  your 
wants.  We  urge  you  to  investigate  our  cattle  before 
you  make  your  purchase. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  COMPANY 
Walnut  Grove  Wichita,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  $15  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  $17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -      -      8CRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sabs — iYearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,   mostly  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VILLE.  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Scgis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Segrist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
tollcited.   

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Dam's  record,  27.79;  sire's  dam,  31.01.  Also 
a  14-months-old  son  of  above  bull.  A  few 
good  cows  and  bull  calves. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 


Registered  Holstein-Friesians 

Write  for  information  about  the  herd  bull 
I  am  offering  for  sale.  Also  two  young 
service  bulls,  several  bull  calves  and  a  few 
females  for  sale.  A.  R.  O.  records  up  to  26 
pounds.  Write  your  wants. 
HARRY  W.  MOLLHAGEN,  Bushton,  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE — One  herd  bull  and  thirteen 
Scotch-topped  bulls,  8  to  12  months  old,  reds 
and  roans,  sired  by  Pride  of  Aulne,  he  by 
Silver  Knight,  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Come 
and  see  me. 

J.  R.  ELY         -         -         APLNE.  KANSA9 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,   Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count   Valentine   in   service.      Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beautys  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391962 
in  service.  For  sale — Fifteen  young  bulls 
from  8  to  14  months  old.  reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped.  Inspec- 
tion invited.  Can  ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union 
Pacific  or  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 

CLOVERDALE  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale. 

two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls. 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.    Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 
A.  R.  Bred  Red  Polled  Bulls 

Am  offering  Oscar  30433,  calved  May  12, 
1916;  20th  Century  Chief,  calved  April  20, 
1917.  His  grand  dam  produced  12.000  lbs. 
milk  and  over  500  lbs.  butter  with  second 
calf.  His  grand  sire  is  half  brother  to  the 
champion  Red  Polled  cow  of  the  world  with 
record  of  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  in  12  months. 
If  Interested  in  a  choice  bull  and  want  to 
increase  the  production  of  your  herd,  write  us. 

Chas.  L.  Jarboe,  Quinter,  Kan. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  BOARS 

Husky,  growthy  fellows  of  the  best  breed- 
ing.   Cholera  immune.    Priced  right. 
HENRY  MURR     -     TONGANOXIE,  KAN. 
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IZ  Dispersion  of  Galloway  s  Famous  Holstein  Herd— Jan.  29  &  30 


n  BREEDERS'  AND  BUYERS'  OPPORTUNITV !— EVERY  ANIMRL  GOES!— NOTHING  RESERVED!: 

On  account  of  having  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  my  time  in  Winnipeg  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  growing  Cana 
dian  business  I  will  discontinue  my  Holstein  breeding  and  farm  operations.    This  sale  of  Holsteins  is  a  genuine 

breeders'  and  buyers'  opportunity!   Every  animal  on  the  Galloway-Messer  Farms  goes  without  reserve  —will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder! 
Positively  nothing  reserved,  as  I  am  forced  to  go  out  of  the  Holstein  breeding  business.  Resolve  now  to  attend  this  grand  dispersion.  These  ~ 
dates,  Jan.  29th  and  30th,  will  be  lucky  ones  for  Holstein-Friesian  buyers  because  they  present  rare  opportunities  to  get  the  kind  of  Holstein 
cattle' that  breeders  ordinarily  will  not  sell.  The  foundation  of  this  herd  cost  thousands  upon  thousands  ofcTV™""-?5    Daeto  Ihic  AH  in  Ynnr  Ha*» 
dollars, but  they  will  be  sold  atyour  own  price  by  Auctioneers  Kelley  and  Haeger  on  the  above  d^s-^gg^ggSa^JW    Reserve  These  Dates  ' " 


"I  mean  even/  word  of  it  I 
Every  one  of  my  t  Htmpion 
Holsteins  enters  sale-ring 
Jan.29-30,'18.'' 
VVm.  Galloway  i 
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A.  R.O.  Cows  &  Heifers 
SHOW  RBNG  WINNERS 

This  sale  presents  the  greatest  Holstein  values  in  milk  and 
butter  production  and  showringindividuality.Ihavealways 
bought  the  best  and  bred  them  better.  The  Stevens 
Bros.-bred,"lKing  Segis  Pontiac  Combination  94710,  high- 
est priced  bull  calf  sold  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  up  to 
1912,  ha9  been  bred  to  carefully  selected  dams,  and  pro- 
duced a  herd  of  heavy  milkers  and  an  outstanding  show  herd 
that  is  the  marvel  of  the  Holstein  breeding  fraternity !  Con- 
lult  show  ring  records  f oryourself .  They  prove  every  word. 

NOTE  THESE  FAMOUS  CATTLE: 

t  the  right  is  my  undefeated  Grand  Champion  King  Segis 
Johanna  Ormsby  163801.  He  goes  in  this  sale  and  positively 
will  be  sold  —  a  wonderful  Holstein  individual  —  a  Holstein 
standard  for  type  —  straight,  square,  well  marked,  extra  large! 
This  bull  will  be  the  foundation  of  some  lucky  buyer's  fortune. 
Jewel  Walker  Gerben  of  Cedarside  214099,  Grand  Champion 
at  many  fairs  and  dairy  shows;  holds  the  rare  combination  of 
being  a  heavy  producer  as  well  as  an  outstanding  show  cow. 
The  right  kind  to  own  if  yon  want  to  succeed  in  the  Holstein 
business  and  make  big  dividends. 

Nellie  Segis  Pontiac  281918,  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  at 
many  fairs  and  dairy  shows,  including  Junior  Champion  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show  1916. 

These  and  others  as  important,  all  given  in  the  free  catalog. 

B.  V.  KELLEY  In  Box 

R.  E.  HAEGER  S.  T.  WOOD 


Auctioneers] 


Never  before  have  daughters 
of  King  Segis  Johanna  Orms- 
by been  offered !    His  sons  have  been 
sold  as  fast  as  born.    This  sale  con- 
tains some  wonderful  quality  in  females 
the  man  who  wants  to  add  superb  specimens 
his  herd,  or  establish  a  breeding  herd  that  will 
make  his  reputation  as  a  Holstein  breeder.  These 
Holsteins  are  large,  wide,  loose-hided,  straight-backed 
animals — every  one  of  them  worth  three  of  the  ordinary 
kind !  Come  and  see  for  yourself,  and  by  all  means  ask  for 
catalog  now,  while  you  think  of  it.  A  post  card  gets  one  by  return  mail. 

CATALOGS  NOW  READY! 

It  tell9  the  whole  story,  describes  and  gives  the  breeding  of 

every  animal  offered.   92  head  in  all !  Plan  to  be  at  this  great  dispersion  sale 
both  days  —  Jan.  29-30.    Sale  held  in  warm  pavilion,  right  on  the  farm, 
just  one  mile  from  outskirts  of  Waterloo.    Get  your  catalog  now! 

Address 

GalBoway-Messer  Farms  wa!owa00' 


FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

The  World's  Greatest  Pork  Hogr,,  Sells 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1918,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


In  My  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Ask  for  catalog.     Nothing  bred  sold  at  private  sale. 


I  am  still 


pricing  a  tew  good  fall  pigs. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  BRED 
sows,  also  open  sows.  Herman  Schmale, 
Dewitt,  Nebraska. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big- Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  immuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  BOW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

BIG  WONDER  281929 

The  outstanding  spring  yearling  son  of 
the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder  now  at  the  head 
of  my  herd.  This  young  sire  was  first  In 
junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka;  second  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  in  competition 
against  the  world. 

I  will  sell  fifty  sows  and  gilts  Saturday. 
February  23,  1918,  and  a  number  of  the  best 
sows  will  be  bred  to  Big  Wonder.  Send 
name  early  for  catalog. 

V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE,  KANSAS 

Spotted  Poland  Herd  Boar 

For  Sale  or  Exchange; — Big  bone  Spotted 
Poland  China  herd  boar,  McKee's  Giant  No. 
63987.  Can't  use  him  longer.  Will  exchange 
him  for  bred  sow  or  sell  worth  the  money. 
Pigs  for  sale. 

R.  L.  Mount    -    Polo,  Missouri 

G.  T.  Hudson,  Herdsman. 

Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Ten  head  large  growthy  spring 
boars,  sired  by  A  Wonderful  King,  a  state 
fair  winner.  Ready  for  service.  Price,  $35 
to  $75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  First  check 
gets  choice.  Write  at  once  or  come  and 
see  our  herd. 

OLIVIER   &   SONS,    DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
litters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Big  Tecumgah, 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me.    E.  M.  WAYDE.  BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

The  Lone  Cedar  Polands 

Last  Lot  of  Meyers*  Orange  Piss.  I  will 
have  either  sex,  some  extra  fine  gilts.  Chol- 
era Immune  for  life. 

A.  A.  MEYER       -        McLOUTH,  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  ft  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

WALNUT  GROVE  DUROCS 

Three  2-year-old  sows,  bred.  Two  grand, 
daughters  of  Defender,  four  spring  gilts  bred. 
One  yearling  herd  boar,  extra  good.  Fifty 
fall  pigs,  good  ones.  One  roan  six-months- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  calf. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 


Spotted  Poland  China 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

JANUARY  21,  1918 

Brownsburg,  Indiana 

Consisting  of  winners  at  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Omaha,  Neb.  Best  offering  ever  in  our  sale 
ring,  prize  winners.  Will  also  sell  two  great 
herd  boars,  Duke  of  England,  winner  every 
time  shown  and  ready  to  win  this  year.  A 
sure  winner.  Send  for  catalog  and  attend 
this  great  sale  of  bred  sows. 

B.  E.  ARBUCKLE  &  SON 
Brownsburg    -    -    -  Indiana 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox,  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Klnf 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hich-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

FATRVIEW  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Heavy-boned  March  pigs,  either  sex.  Eighty 
to  select  from.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
us  your  wants. 

P.  L.  WARE  ft  SON     ■     PAOLA,  KANSAS 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Have  decided  not  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
this  year.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  tried 
sows  at  private  sale.  This  lot  will  include 
600-pound  sows  and  good  show  prospects. 
Big  high  quality  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
choice  spring  gilts.  All  bred  to  Long  Biff 
Joe,  Missouri  Jumbo,  Jumbo  Giant  and  Sur- 
prise Wonder.  Also  have  some  choice  Sep- 
tember boars.   All  immune.   Write  for  prices. 


Henry  Koch 


Edina,  Mo. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — One  Missouri  State  Fair  prize 
winning  boar.  Seven  yearling  boars  sired  by 
•champion  boars  that  are  real  herd  headers. 
Fifty  spring  boars  that  are  fine  prospects. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

THIRTY  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned.  Sired  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief  126455,  winner  at  Missouri  State  Fair 
and  American  Royal.  Extra  good  breeding 
boars  at  prices  to  close  them  out.  Also 
choice  bred  gilts.  Dams  well  bred  for  years. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Choice  bred  gilts,  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder.  Spring  boars  ready  for 
service.  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  right 
prices.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 

W.  A.  Wood   -    Elmdale,  Kan. 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.     Priced  for  quick  sale.     Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.     Call  on  or  write 

D.  A.  HARRIS     -     Route  6     -     GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


EWING  BROS. 


PERCHERON    HORSES,    SHORTHORN    CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 
AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  of 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419.  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 
Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas.  EWING  BROTHERS. 


Kansas  Herd  Chester  Whites 

BRED  SOW  SALE  FIFTY  HEAD 

FEBRUARY  2,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 
100  FALL  PIGS    :    HEATED  BUILDING    :    SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

ARTHUR  MOSSE,  MGR.,  Route  10,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
spring  boars  from  champions  Defender,  Il- 
lustrator, Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model 
and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  ft  SONS.  LYONS,  KANSAS 

PURE  BRED  DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewild. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Mulefoot  Hogs.    Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Sold    out    of    spring    gilts.      Now  taking 
orders  for  fall  pigs.     Three  registered  bulls 
ready  for  service.     Write  for  prices. 
S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Allen  Co.,  Kansas 

GROWTHY  MULEFOOT  HOGS  from  my  State  Fair 
prize  winning  herd.    Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Prices 
low.    C.  K.  THOMPSON,  LETTS,  INDIANA. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

lac  T  Mr>Pllllnr»h  Llve  stock  Auctlonosr.  I 
Jao-  I  •  III  Ol/UI  IUl>l  I      make  sales  anywhere 


Write  for  date. 


sales  anywhere. 
CLAY  CENTER.  KANSAS 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experience.     Write  for  terms. 
Thos.  Darcey,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln.  Han. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE     Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  toeavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Percherons,  Belgians.  Shire, 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier ;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  in 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.7.  Charlton,  la. 
Abovo  Ku..s»s  City. 

Choice   Young-    Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk..  Pes  Moines,  la. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


120  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred   and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,     superior     individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      -      -      -  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam,  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.   ETHERINGTON,    Hamilton,  Kansas 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

ANGUS  BULL.   Mabel's   Invincible  19645. 
Also  two  Queen  Mother  bull  calves. 
G.  T.  WAGNER,  Route  4,  Manhattan.  Kan. 
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KEROSENE 


Cross  Section  of 
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\ywiMi*,       Avery  Kerosene  Gasifier 

/  ''A— Fuel  mixture  coming  from  carbu- 
retor and  entering  gasifier. 
8 — Fuel  mixture  thoroughly  gasified 
and  entering  cylinder. 
. ,  lie — Exhaust  coming  from  cylinder  and 
I  I      heating  intake  wall. 
"  '  D— Exhaust  exit. 
E— Fuel  heater. 


A  Wonderful  Invention 

Avery  Gasif  ier-Turns  Kerosene  Into  Gas 

WE  have  discovered  the  way  to  burn  kerosene  more  successfully  than 
it  has  ever  been  done  before  in  a  tractor.  Avery  Tractors  burn  all 
of  the  kerosene  instead  of  wasting  part  of  it  on  account  of  it  not  being 
fully  vaporized.  Avery  Tractors  burn  kerosene  so  successfully  that  we  are  able  to  use 
the  lubricating  oil  over  and  over  again  instead  of  using  it  only  once  and  then  wasting  it. 
Avery  Tractors  don't  just  run  on  kerosene — they  burn  all oi  the  kerosene. 
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The  Reason  Avery  Tractors  Burn  All  the  Kerosene 

Avery  Tractors  are  equipped  with  double  carburetors. 
The  motor  is  started  on  gasoline  and  when  it  warms  up 
you  pull  the  lever  and  instantaneously  switch  over  to 
kerosene  without  having  to  make  a  single  adjustment  of 
any  kind. 

But  while  a  carburetor  will  mix  gasoline  with  air  and  form 
a  gas  which  burns  readily  in  the  cylinder,  no  carburetor 
has  as  yet  been  designed  which  will  successfully  handle 
kerosene.  We  accordingly  place  on  each  cylinder  head 
of  an  Avery  Tractor  our  Duplex  Gasifier,  which  takes  the 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  air  as  it  comes  from  the  carbu- 
retor and  so  reduces  the  particles  of  kerosene  and  mixes 
them  with  the  air  as  to  form  a  gas  that  burns  more  suc- 
cessfully than  kerosene  has  ever  been  burned  before. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only  make  of  tractors  with  a 
double  carburetor  and  duplex  gasifier  fuel  system  which 
burns  all  the  kerosene. 


The  1917  National  Tractor  Demonstration  Proved 
Avery  Tractors  to  be  Real  Kerosene  Burners 

The  rules  of  the  demonstration  were  that  a  tractor  which 
burned  kerosene  was  allowed  only  5%  as  much  gasoline 
as  kerosene  for  starting.  All  tanks  were  drained,  filled  and 
sealed  under  the  supervision  of  a  fuel  inspector.  Avery 
Tractors  not  only  met  every  condition  of  this  rule  but 
did  much  more. 

— They  burned  kerosene  without  calling  for  any  more 
gasoline  for  starting  during  the  entire  week  than  the  5% 
allowed  for  the  first  day's  filling  of  kerosene. 
— They  burned  kerosene  without  a  lot  of  black  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  the  exhaust — showing  that  they  burned  all  of  it. 
— They  burned  kerosene  without  part  of  it  passing  the 
pistons  and  cutting  the  lubrication — the  oil  in  the  crank- 
case  did  not  have  to  be  changed. 

—And  to  show  that  Avery  Tractors  would  do  even  more 
than  burn  kerosene,  a  couple  of  sizes  burned  distillate. 


Get  all  the  Facts  about  the  Avery  Motor  Farming  Line 

There  is  a  size  Avery  Kerosene  Tractor  to  fit  every  size  farm — there  are  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors,  from 
a  small  5-10  to  a  large  40-80  H.  P.  There  is  also  a  size  Avery  Tractor  Plow  and  a  size  Avery  Thresher 
to  fit  every  size  tractor. .  With  an  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator  you  can  also  plant  and  cultivate 
corn,  cotton  and  other  row  crops  with  motor  power  and  double  the  number  of  acres  you  can  handle. 
The  new  1918  Avery  Catalog  is  a  most  interesting  80-page  book,  telling  all  about  Avery  Motor  Farming 
Machines  and  showing  them  in  natural  colors.    Write  for  a  free  copy  and  get  all  the  facts.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY.  5303  IOWA  STREET,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

"Branch  Houses  and  Distributers  Covering  Every  State  In  the  Union" 

and  More  Than  Sixty  Foreign  Countries 


These  are  the  official, 
cards  showing  the 
fuel  used  by  Avery 
Tractors  at  the 
1917  National 
Tractor  Demon* 
stration. 

Averys 
are  the 
Tractors 
that 
burn  v 
ALL  r, 
the 
Kero- 
sene 


Plant  and  cultivate  your  corn,  cotton 
or  other  row  crop  tvith  an  Avery 
Motor  Cultivator.   Thresh  A<\< 
your  grain  with  an  Avery 
u  "Yellow-Kid"  Separator.  -= 
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BREEDING  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Carefully  Bred  Farm  Flock  Produces  Over  Thirty  Thonsand  E&&s  Annually 


3EDLNG,  housing  and  management 
have  a  profound  influence  on  egg 
production,  but  inheritance  and 
natural  vigor  are  also  involved. 
The  extent  to  which  high  egg  production 
is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring 
is  a  most  important  question.  Various 
experiment  stations  are  trying  to  learn 
how  inheritance  works  in  this  respect. 
The  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  it  ap- 
pears at  first  thought. 

After  studying  over  the  voluminous 
reports  of  experiment  station  records  it 
is  refreshing  to  turn  to  what  an  indi- 
vidual farmer  has  done  in  building  up  a 
high -producing  flock.  The  "Hardscrabble 
Leghorns"  first  came  to  our  attention 
during  a  visit  in  Montgomery  County  a 
few  years  ago.  In  driving  by  this  farm 
we  noted  the  flock  and  saw  evidences  of 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  atten- 
tion being  given  to  poultry  production. 
We  have  kept  this  farm  in  mind  and 
have  learned  from  time  to  time  of  the 
progress  that  was  being  made  in  build- 
ing up  a  profitable  egg  business.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  asked  the  owner  and  pro- 
prietor, E.  M.  Wheeler,  to  write  of  their 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  Kansas  Fabmer 
readers.  In  response  he  sends  us  "a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  Hardscrabble 
strain  of  White  Leghorns."  His  story  is 
as  follows: 

"We  had  been  looking  the  field  over 
for  some  small  business  as  a  side  line 
that  would  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
a  farm  and  leave  the  main  crops  un- 
touched, that  would  be  adapted  to  a 
prairie  country,  and  that  one  member 
of  the  family  could  learn  and  handle; 
that  would  leave  a  profit  over  cost  each 
year,  and  that  would  satisfy  a  long-felt 
want  in  farm  circles.  After  considerable 
Btudy  we  could  find  no  line  so  suited  to 
the  case  as  some  breed  of  fowls  that 
would  keep  up  a  supply  of  eggs.  That 
was  in  the  year  1904,  at  which  time  we 
could  not  learn  of  a  single  poultry  plant- 
that  filled  the  bill.  Fancy  points,  and 
not  egg  production,  was  the  chief  aim; 
high-scoring  birds,  and  not  layirs,  was 
what  brought  the  income.  All  breeds 
were  declared  good  layers,  but  after  at- 
tending many  shows  and  asking  exhib- 
itors for  their  yearly  egg  records,  and 
finding  none,  I  rightly  concluded  that, 
taking  the  lot  together,  they  would  not 
pay  as  an  investment  for  egg  production 
alone. 

"After  mature  deliberation  I  concluded 
to  invest  in"  some  White  Leghorns  as 
foundation  stock,  and  bought  twelve  pul- 
lets and  a  cockerel  of  White  &  Rice,  New 
York  breeders.  These  birds  were  bred 
for  several  years  for  egg  production. 
Noticing  some  color  on  the  cockerel,  I 
wrote  several  prominent  Leghorn  breed- 
ers, including  Henry  Van  Dresser,  Blan- 
chard,  and  Wychoff,  asking  their  opinion 
of  color  on  a  cockerel,  and  each  wrote 
that  it  was  no  reflection  on  the  vigor 
of  the  bird,  but  would  not  be  allowed 
at  a  show.  This  was  about  the  time 
fanciers  were  breeding  color  from  cock- 
erels to  conform  to  the  'Standard.'  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hen  might  score 
95  and  not  be  a  layer.  I  could  see  no 
way  to  increase  egg  production  by  breed- 
ing fancy  points,  and  concluded  I  would 
be  a  'heretic.'  inasmuch  as  I  would  breed 
from  the  best  layers,  no  matter  what  the 
shape  or  color.    As  a  good  layer  must 


be  a  vigorous  bird,  and  vigor  we  must 
have,  and  if,  left  to  themselves  the  cock- 
erels showed  some  color  on  one-half  of 
them,  I  would  not  reject  a  fine  cockerel 
because  he  was  not  pure  white.  It  is 
natural  for  the  male  of  most  land  birds 
to  show  color,  and  breeding  for  a  chalk- 
white  male  was  simply  a  fad  of  fanciers. 

"Since  starting  on  this  course  we  have 
adhered  strictly  to  the  idea  outlined 
above  till  the  present  time.  In  support 
of  the  soundness  of  our  theories  we  have 
our  egg  records  for  this  period.  We  have 
never  tried  to  force  egg  production.  We 
have  always  given  our  flock  such  atten- 
tion as  anyone  on  a  farm  could  give. 
Some  of  the  years  were  very  unfavorable. 


for  a  start  and  I  give  below  several 
years  from  our  egg  record: 

1905 —  Eggs  gathered   13,079 

1906 —  Eggs  gathered   25.624 

1907 —  Eggs  gathered   28,291 

1908 —  Eggs  gathered   19.867 

1909 —  Eggs  gathered   25,435 

1910 —  Eggs  gathered   31,999 

1913 —  Eggs  gathered   38,930 

1914 —  Eggs  gathered   30,087 

1916 —  Eggs  gathered   28,547 

1917 —  To  December  5   28,608 

"The  years  not  quoted  were  equally  as 
good.  The  sales  for  1917  will  exceed 
$850  and  extra  stock  raised  for  1918  has 
a  value  of  $400. 

"Some  may  ask  what  we  have  that  is 
different  from  other  strains  of  Leghorns. 
That  is  a  fair  question.    We  have  extra 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  GIRLS  ON  FARM  TOUR  CONDUCTED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 

VISITED  E.  M.  WHEELER  FARM  AND  INSPECTED  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  

SIX  CARS  AND  THIRTY-FIVE  VISITORS  MADE  THE  TRIP 


HARDSCRABBLE  LEGHORNS  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. — EGG  PRODUCTION  HAS  BEEN  A 
MOST  PROFITABLE  SIDE  LINE  ON  THIS  FARM 


Long  dry  spells,  heavy  rains,  food  scarc- 
ity, and  other  hindrances  incident  to  this 
locality  had  to  be  endured,  but  even  in 
these  years  our  flock  paid  a  good  profit 
from  eggs  sold.  We  have  sold  only  on 
the  regular  market. 

"We  have  never  gotten  a  fancy  price 
for  anything  sold,  relying  on  the  egg 
trade  that  has  been  easily  built  up.  We 
have  sold  infertile  eggs  only. 

"During  this  time  buildings  and  fence 
and  other  necessary  equipment  has  cost 
about  $600.  We  have  kept  from  100  to 
300  hens  each  year.  Our  sales  account 
and  entire  record  is  open  to  anyone  in- 
terested. A  few  items  from  our  records 
•will  be  of  interest. 

"January  1,  1905,  we  had  100  pullets 


size,  probably  owing  in  part  to  our  feed- 
ing just  about  the  same  the  year  round. 
An  egg-type  of  hen  which  can  only  be 
maintained  by  breeding  from  the  best 
layers.  We  do  not  know  what  our  stock 
would  score.  We  care  nothing  for  that, 
since  egg  production  is  our  aim.  Cut 
the  comb  off  a  cockerel  and  pull  his  tail 
out  and  few  judges  would  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  his  worth  in  a  breeding  pen. 
Our  cockerels  are  very  plain  as  regards 
the  fancy  plumage  sought  by  fanciers. 
They  are  simply  good-sized,  husky, 
scrappy  'crowers'  that  are  grown  by 
themselves  until  put  into  the  breeding 
pen  next  season. 

"Our  stock  has  been  remarkably 
healthy.    We  use  no  poultry  "remedies" 


whatever,  except  permanganate  of  potash 
as  a  disinfectant  in  drinking  water  oc- 
casionally. We  wage  unremitting  war- 
fare against  lice  and  mites  and  our  flock 
is  free  from  these  pests.  We  make  our 
hens  roost  outside  after  the  weather 
warms  up. 

'We  have  accomplished  what  we  set 
out  to  do.  Our  egg  trade  pays  all  the 
farm  bills.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  hour 
each  day  does  the  necessary  labor,  ex- 
cept when  the  houses  are  thoioughly 
cleaned. 

"This,  leaving  out  minor  details,  is  the 
history  of  'Hardscrabble'  Leghorns. 

Hints  on  Dairy  Feeding 

There  is  no  better  guide  to  proper 
feeding  methods  for  milk  production 
than  a  study  of  Nature. 

The  average  cow  does  her  best  in  the 
spring,  when  she  has  succulent  feed  and 
a  palatable  ration,  which  is  a  well  bal- 
anced food  containing  proper  nutrients 
for  milk  production.  In  winter,  with  al- 
falfa hay,  silage,  and  grain,  a  ration 
can  be  furnished  that  will  produce  just 
as  much  milk  as  can  be  obtained  in  early 
summer  when  the  cow  is  on  gra^. 
Silage  provides  in  winter  the  succulence 
which  is  furnished  in  summer  by  the 
green  grass. 

To  supply  the  cow  with  all  the  nutri- 
ents that  she  requires  for  milk  produc- 
tion, feed,  for  each  pound  of  milk  pro- 
duced, one  pound  of  grain  in  addition  to 
all  the  alfalfa  and  silage  she  will  eat. 
The  grain  ration  may  be  made  up  of 
three  parts  of  corn  chop,  two  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  and  one  part'  of  linseed  or 
cottonseed  oil  meal.  These  should  be 
mixed  by  weight.  This  combination  has 
almost  become  a  fixed  standard  in  feed- 
ing the  dairy  herd  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  average  cow  pro- 
ducing fifteen  pounds  of  milk  a  day  will 
get  sufficient  nutriment  from  the  alfalfa 
hay  and  silage  and  will  seldom  need 
grain. 

In  addition  to  good  feed  the  cows 
should  have  a  clean  warm  place  in  which 
to  stay  during  the  cold  weather.  It  pa  y  s 
to  build  barns  or  sheds  for  milk  cows, 
as  it  requires  more  feed  to  produce  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  when  the  cow  is 
allowed  to  stay  outside  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

It  is  important  also  that  the  cow 
should  have  access  to  fresh  warm  water 
at  all  times.  Cows  will  not  produce 
their  best  if  they  are  forced  to  drink  ire 
water  or  water  near  the  freezing  point. 
Water  should  either  be  drawn  fresh  from 
the  well  each  day  or  be  warmed  by  a 
tank  heater. 

If  the  cows  are  forced  to  drink  cold 
water  they  must  warm  the  water  in 
their  bodies.  A  portion  of  the  feed  they 
consume  will  be  used  to  furnish  the  heat 
to  warm  the  ice  cold  water.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  warm  the  water  with  wood 
or  coal  than  to  allow  the  cow  to  burn 
high-priced  fuel  in  her  body  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Food  Administration  has  sent  out 
a  statement  that  seed  grain  may  be  sold 
by  one  farmer  to  another  at  aijy  price 
they  agree  upon  regardless  of  the  estab- 
lished maximum  price,  but  the  dealer 
must  sell  at  the  maximum  price  plus  15 
per  cent. 
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Whr-r-r 


Whr-r-r-r-r 


Whr-r-r-r-r-r 


Spare  your  batteries 

How  winter  starting  is  often  made  easier 
by  a  lower-cold-test  oil. 


YOU  press  on   your  starter 
button  in  summer.  Whr-r-r 
The  engine  is  under  way. 

But  winter  comes.    Whr-r-r  ! 
Whr-r-r-r-r-!      Whr-r-r-r-r-r — . 
Now  starting  is  difficult. 
Why? 

True,  the  engine  is  colder.  And 
gasoline  vaporizes  less  readily. 
Starting  is  helped  if  you  prime  the 
cylinders,  flood  the  carburetor  or 
heat  the  intake  manifold. 

But  there  is  one  factor  in  over- 
coming this  trouble  that  many  car 
owners  overlook.  This  is — cor- 
rect lubrication.  The  lubricating 
requirements  of  your  car  may  de- 
mand a  different  grade  of  oil  in 
winter. 

Winter  lubrica- 
tion requires  special 
study.  There  are 
many  factors  to 
reckon  with.  The 
type  of  feed  system 
is  one.  The  size  of 
the  oil  drillings  is 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


another.  Exposed  oil  piping  is  a 
possible  third.  Other  factors  also 
enter  in. 

All  these  facts  are  carefully 
considered  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  engineers  in  making  up 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

Of  the  1917  cars,  112  require 
a  different  grade  of  oil  to  meet 
winter  conditions. 

The  correct  winter  oil  is  listed  for 
each  make  of  car  in  our  Complete 
Chart  of  Automobile  Recommenda- 
tions shown  in  part  below. 

Where  no  change  is  indicated  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  is  correct  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  Where  a  change 
is  recommended,  it  is  wise  to  follow  the 
Chart's  advice. 

new  56 -page  booklet 
containing  complete 
discussion  of  your 
lubrication  problems, 
list  of  troubles  with 
remedies  and  complete 
Charts  of  Recommend- 
ations for  Automobiles, 
Motorcycles,  Tractors 
and  Motor-boat  En- 
gines. 


Write  for 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation :  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  for  gasoline  engine 
lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers 
and  represents  our  professional  advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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Specialist,  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricant*  for 
•Tery  claa*  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 
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YOUR  TRACTOR  1 
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also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we  | 
will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make  and  | 
model  of  tractor.  .  | 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  J 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


|HE  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  undertaken  to  ship 
1,500  tractors  to  France  to  relieve 
the  labor  situation  and  help  in- 
crease agricultural  production.  The  first 
hundred  are  already  on  the  way,  and  the 
whole  number  will  be  in  France  by 
March,  in  time  for  the  spring  plowing. 
They  are  expected  not  only  to  be  of 
immense  .service  to  France,  but  to  re- 
lease added  tonnage  for  the  Allies  and 
American  troops  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  produced  there,  thus  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  food  that  must 
be  shipped  from  America. 

The  idea  originated  with  former  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Turkey  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  and  his  son,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.  The  Food  Administration  approved 
the  idea.  Deck  space  was  provided  for 
the  first  shipment  of  tractors  aboard  a 
naval  transport  through  the  efforts  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  and  Paymaster  General 
McGowan.  The  Food  Administrator  des- 
ignated Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  to  fol- 
low the  machines  to  France  and  put 
them  in  operation.  He  will  organize 
schools  of  instruction  for  French  oper- 
ators and  will  assist  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  in  distributing  the 
tractors  and  operating  them  econom- 
ically. 

French  High  Commissioner  M.  Tardieu 
approved  the  idea  on  behalf  of  the 
French  government  and  a  committee  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation assured  Mr.  Morgenthau  that 
the  tractors  can  be  furnished  and  that 
with  the  shipment  made  now,  the  man- 
ufacturers will  not  be  embarrassed  in 
taking  care  of  the  American  farmer, 
since  they  will  have  time  to  manufacture 
an  additional  number  to  meet  the  home 
demand  when  it  comes.  The  need  for 
these  tractors  is  shown  by  this  compari- 
son of  the  present  and  pre-war  acreage 
of  crops  in  France: 

The  acreage  sown  to  crops  in  the  un- 
invaded  portion  of  France  in  1917  was 
30,742,157  acres,  compared  with  40,657,- 
293  acres  in  1913.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  9,915,136  acres,  or  24.4  per  cent. 

The  total  crop  production  in  France 
this  year  is  officially  given  as  22,200,000 
metric  tons  (24,581,290  short  tons), 
compared  with  35,800,000  metric  tons 
(29,462,340  short  tons)  in  1913,  a  de- 
crease of  13,600,000  metric  tons  (14,-- 
881,050  short  tons)  or  61.3  per  cent,  or 
a  decrease  of  38.7  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of 
why  it  is  good  tactics  to  send  tractors 
to  France  now  and  tractors  can  plow 
500,000'  acres  this  spring,  and  another 
million  acres  for  planting  fall  wheat. 
Half  a  million  acres  in  potatoes  would 
produce  1,500,000  tons  of  potatoes.  One 
million  acres  in  fall  wheat  would  pro- 
duce 1,450,000  tons  of  wheat.  This  in- 
creased production  in  France  would 
greatly  relieve  the  food  situation  in  that 
country.  Leaving,  moreover,  1,950,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  1918  available  for 
other  purposes. 
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Instruction  in  Running  Tractor 

Running  a  tractor  is  far  from  being  a 
job  for  a  small  boy.  To  operate  it  at 
its  highest  possible  efficiency  is  not  only 
a  man's  job,  but  a  job  for  a  man  who 
knows  how  and  why  it  operates  just  as 
it  does,  and  also  who  knows  how  to  give 
it  the  proper  care  at  all  times. 

This  coming  season  the  shortage  of 
labor  will,  according  to  present  indica- 
tions, be  more  serious  than  last,  and  to 
increase  the  volume  of  farm  production 
above  that  of  previous  years,  even  with 
the  handicap  of  a  labor  shortage,  will 
mean  that  every  farmer  will  have  to 
make  greater  use  of  improved  labor- 
saving  farm  implements  than  ever  be- 
fore. And,  of  course,  the  most  effective 
implement  at  the  present  time  for  sav- 
ing labor  is  the  tractor. 

Now  to  make  the  tractor  most  effec- 
tive as  a  means  of  saving  labor,  that  is, 
to  operate  it  most  efficiently  and  adapt 
it  to  as  wide  a  variety  of  farm  opera- 
tions as  possible,  requires  more  than  or- 
dinary intelligence.  In  fact,  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  study  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  uses  it. 

If  we  were  buying  a  new  tractor  or  if 
we  thought  that  we  needed  to  know  more 
about  the  one  we  already  owned  to  be 
most  successful,  we  would  arrange  to 


get  this  instruction  some  time  this  win- 
ter at  one  of  the  schools  giving  a  short 
course  in  tractor  operation.  There  are 
several  agricultural  colleges,  commercial 
schools,  and  tractor  manufacturers  that 
are  conducting  service  schools  or  short 
co.urses  in  this  line  of  work  this  winter, 
and  these  institutions  are  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed, thus  making  it  possible  for 
most  tractor  users  to  attend. 

The  charge  for  instruction  varies  con- 
siderably at  the  different  places,  but  it 
is  usually  very  reasonable  compared 
with  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
that  one  gets. 

The  owner  of  a  tractor  should  remem- 
ber that  he  is  fulfilling  an  important 
patriotic  duty  to  his  country  when  he 
fits  himself  to  operate  his  tractor  and 
other  power  farming  equipment  more 
efficiently  and  economically.  —  Power 
Farming. 

Neighborhood  Threshing  Ring 

Eleven  neighbors  living  along  the  same 
pike  south  of  Grove  City  in  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  have  been  able  to  realize 
8  per  cent  dividends  upon  the  money 
which  they  have  invested  in  a  threshing 
outfit.  This  is  a  statement  in  an  article 
by  Volney  G.  Applegate,  appearing  in^ 
National  Farmer  and  Stockman. 

"This  enterprise  was  begun  twelve 
years  ago  by  some  of  the  present  mem- 
bers and  their  fathers,"  says  this  writer. 
"The  machine  which  was  used  during  the 
first  eleven  years  was  traded  for  a  new 
one  last  year  but  was  used  by  its  new 
owner  in  threshing  over  20,000  bushels  of 
grain  this  year,  thus  proving  that  it  was 
far  from  being  worn  out.  On  this  basis 
it  is  thought  that  the  new  machine 
would  be  good  for  fifteen  years  of 
service. 

"The  new  machine  cost  about  $3,000. 
It  was  used  to  thresh  18,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  2,000  bushels  of  oats  this 
year.  At  6  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and 
4  cents  for  oats,  this  amounted  to  $1,160. 
Each  man  paid  his  own  threshing  bill 
and  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  who  paid  the  expenses.  All 
accounts  were  settled  at  a  .meeting  of 
the  members  just  after  the  threshing 
season  was  over. 

"A  member  of  the  company  was  hired 
to  run  the  engine  through  the  entire  sea- 
son and  another  cared  for  the  separator. 
Each  bought  the  oil,  grease  and  repairs 
as  they  were  needed.  These  two  items 
constitute  the  main  part  of  the  expense. 

"It  has  been  found  necessary  to  estab- 
lish some  system  for  threshing  so  the 
machine  starts  at  one  end  of  the  road 
one  year  and  at  the  other  end  the  next. 
Thus  each  one  knows  just  when  the  ma- 
chine will  get  to  him.  Since  most  of 
the  farms  are  large  and  each  farmer  has 
some  hired  help,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
securing  teams  and  hands. 

"A  shed  was  built  for  storing  the  ma- 
chine on  a  farm  of  one  of  the  members. 
As  soon  as  the  work  is  done  every  one 
in  the  company  takes  a  day  off  to  help 
repair  the  machine  and  place  it  under 
cover. 

The  members  feel  that  this  method  is 
advantageous  as  well  as  being  profitable. 
They  are  able  to  thresh  their  grain  when 
it  is  ready  without  waiting  on  a  thresher 
to  come  to  them.  This  has  saved  them 
many  dollars  in  the  past  twelve  years, 
as  there  have  been  times  when  the  grain 
would  have  rotted  before  a  thresher 
could  have  got  to  them.  Now  each  one 
knows  just  when  his  turn  is  coming  so 
that  there  is  no  dependency  upon  the 
whims  of  others.  When  one  job  is  done 
the  machine  moves  immediately  to  the 
next  place  so  that  the  threshing  is  soon 
done  without  the  loss  of  any  time. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  hands.  The 
price  is  determined  among  themselves, 
and  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  neighborly 
co-operative  spirit  that  is  showing  its 
influence  in  other  lines  of  work  as  well 
as  in  the  improvement  of  social  life  of 
the  community." 

Difficulty  in  starting  a  gasoline  en- 
gine in  cold  weather  may  be  relieved  by 
one  of  the  following  means:  Fill  the 
water  jacket  or  radiator  with  hot  water. 
Heat  the  gasoline  by  putting  a  bottle 
of  it  in  hot  water,  being  careful  to  keep 
the  cork  off  the  bottle  and  the  gasoline 
away  from  fire.  Place  a  few  drops  of 
ether  in  the  priming  cup  or  spark  plug 
hole. 
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DR.  WILLARD  ACTING  PRESIDENT 

Dr.  J.  T.  Willard  has  been  chosen  act- 
ing president  of  the  Agricultural  College 
by  the  Board  of  Administration.  He  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  this  office  January 
1,  following  the  retirement  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Waters,  who  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Weekly  Star  on  that 
date.  Probably  no  man  connected  with 
the  Manhattan  institution  is  so  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  administrative 
details.  Few  people  appreciate  or  realize 
the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  with  which 
Doctor  Willard  has  served  the  state 
through  the  years  since  his  graduation 
in  1883.  He  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  1886,  and  in  1908  the  honorary 
degree  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  the  college  and  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  teaching. 

Except  for  time  spent  in  graduate 
study  elsewhere,  Doctor  Willard  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  institution 
since  his  graduation,  and  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  college  matters. 
Starting  as  assistant  in  chemistry,  his 
ability  and  efficiency  caused  him  to  be 
advanced  steadily.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  held  a  full  professorship  and  has 
been  chemist  in  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  director  of  the  station,  and  is  now 
vice  director.  He  is  also  chemist  in  the 
engineering  experiment  station. 

Since  1909  he  ha6  been  dean  of  the 
division  of  general  science,  where  his  ad- 
ministration has  been  marked  by  a 
steady  increase  in  enrollment  and  de- 
cided progress  in  standards  of  instruc- 
tion. He  is  prominent  in  alumni  coun- 
cils. He  is  well  known  in  state  and  na- 
tional scientific  circles. 

On  a  number  of  previous  occasions 
Dean  Willard  has  acted  as  president  of 
the  college. 

to  to  to 

SUCCESSFUL  FARM  CONVENTION 

The  annual  agricultural  convention  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  in 
Topeka  last  week  was  the  most  memor- 
able in  its  history.  As  we  stated  in 
Kansas  Fabmer  a  year  ago  in  making  a 
plea  for  increasing  the  delegate  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting,  "the  greatness  of 
agriculture  in  this  state  certainly  justi- 
fies magnifying  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture."  The  attendance 
at  the  present  meeting  was  a  most  grat- 
ifying response  to  the  new  plan. 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  by 
the  Legislature  authorized,  in  addition  to 
the  delegates  from  county  and  district 
agricultural  societies,  an  official  delegate 
from  each  county  farmers'  institute,  each 
county  farm  bureau,  each  live  stock  as- 
sociation of  state-wide  character,  and 
each  state-wide  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  farm  crops.  All  delegates  ex- 
cept those  from  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties, which  are  really  the  fair  associa- 
tions, are  required  to  be  bona  fide  farm- 
ers or  breeders  of  live  stock. 

We  have  never  seen  a  more  representa- 
tive gathering  of  the  men  standing  in 
the  front  ranks  of  agricultural  progress 
in  this  state  than  that  assembled  in  To- 
peka last  week.  It  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  long  and  helpful  career  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Practically  every 
section  of  the  state  was  represented,  and 
we  recognized  in  these  men,  most  of 
them  personally  known  to  the  editor,  the 
solid,  substantial  leaders  in  agricultural 
progress  in  their  respective  communities. 

The  program  was  of  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  the  responsiveness  of  the 
audience  undoubtedly  brought  out  the 
best  that  was  in  the  different  men  who 
addressed  the  convention.  The  questions 
and  the  discussions  evidenced  the  genu- 
ineness of  their  interest  in  the  various 
topics  presented.  The  war  entered  into 
practically  every  subject  presented.  As 
in  previous  crises  in-the  history  of  this 
nation  and  in  the  steps  taken  toward 
greater  democracy  in  government  the 
world  over,  the  men  of  the  soil  are  to 
be  counted  on  the  right  side.  There 
could  be  no  doubting  the  patriotism  of 
the  farmers  of  Kansas.    There  may  be 


some  little  skepticism  in  their  minds  as 
to  the  value  of  the  high  school  boys  or 
women  in  taking  the  place  of  skilled 
agricultural  labor,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
the  address  by  Doctor  Wilcox,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  received 
indicates  that  those  who  are  left  will 
make  the  best  of  the  labor  resources  re- 
maining. The  same  spirit  was  manifest 
in  connection  with  other  war  problems. 
The  example  of  Canada,  which  has  fur- 
nished soldiers  in  such  numbers  as  would 
mean  on  the  basis  of  population  250,000 
instead  of  25,000  from  Kansas,  was  an 
inspiration.  With  that  heavy  drain  on 
its  agricultural  labor,  Canada  has  actu- 
ally increased  production.  Serious  as  the 
question  may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  The  appointment  of  a 
farm  labor  administrator  for  the  state, 
which  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Government,  is  announced  on  this 
page. 

The  election  of  new  officers  to  the 
Board  under  the  amended  law  necessi- 
tated some  changes.  Each  congressional 
district  of  the  state  is  allowed  two  mem- 
bers, and  the  delegates  from  each  dis- 
trict met  in  caucus,  selected  their  two 
candidates,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
whole  delegate  body,  which  proceeded  to 
formally  elect  the  men  selected  in  cau- 
cus. This  plan  gives  the  Board  a  mem- 
bership of  sixteen,  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber retiring  each  year. 

Before  adjournment  the  new  Board 
voted  to  hold  quarterly  meetings.  We 
believe  this  is  a  move  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  efficiency  of  the  county 
farm  bureau  depends  largely  upon  the 
systematic  planning  of  the  various  ac- 
tivities by  the  members  of  the  executive 
board  representing  the  different  sections 
of  the  county.  In  like  manner  this  Board 
of  Agriculture,  by  meeting  in  quarterly 
session,  can  study  and  outline  plans  and 
policies  for  the  whole  state. 

The  new  members  and  officers  and  the 
resolutions  passed  are  given  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

to  to  to 

SEED  FOR  THIS  YEAR'S  CROPS 

The  scarcity  and  poor  quality  of  the 
seed  available  for  this  year's  planting 
creates  a  serious  situation  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  maximum  crops. 
Dean  W.  M.  Jardine,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  in  his  address  before  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  "Wartime  Farming," 
said  that  the  seed  situation  was  the  fore- 
most problem  involved,  the  scarcity  of 
trained  labor  being  secondary  to  this 
vital  need.  His  address  appears  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue.  He  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  mobilizing  all  the  good 
seed  in  the  state. 

A  statement  on  the  seed  situation  has 
just  been  sent  out  from  the  agronomy 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
Such  information  as  we  have  from  other 
sources  is  in  line  with  what  the  college 
reports.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
Kansas  has  faced  such  a  shortage  of  good 
seed  of  corn,  kafir,  and  others  of  the 
sorghums,  as  exists  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  state  practically 
no  seed  was  produced  this  season  and  in 
other  parts  where  seed  was  produced  the 
amount  is  small  and  the  quality  not  of 
the  best.  Usually  good  seed  of  kafir  and 
cane  can  be  obtained  in  Oklahoma  or 
Texas,  but  this  season  it  is  as  scarce  in 
these  states  as  in  Kansas.  In  fact,  seeds- 
men from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  lo- 
cating the  good  seed  that  they  can  ob- 
tain in  Kansa*s  for  shipping  to  their 
states  for  spring  planting. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  old  seed  available  this  year.  Good 
seed  was  scarce  last  year  and  in  many 
localities,  especially  in  North  Central 
Kansas,  practically  all  the  good  old  seed 
was  used  for  planting  the  1917  crop. 

Because  of  the  general  scarcity  of  seed 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  con- 
serve all  grain  suitable  for  seed  purposes. 
We  would  urge  that  those  who  have  pro- 
duced good  seed  of  corn,  kafir,  milo,  etc., 
select  at  once  and  save  not  only  enough 


for  their  own  use  but  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  be  sold  to  their  neighbors  and 
others  in  need  of  seed. 

Those  who  have  seed1  of  the  1915  or 
1916  crops  that  has  been  stored  and  is 
now  in  good  condition  might  well  draw 
on  this  reserve  for  seed  to  plant  this 
year's  crops.  Farmers  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  seed  for  spring  planting  should 
make  haste  to  secure  it  at  once.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  seed  that  is  now  on  hand 
in  certain  sections  may  be  sold  for  use 
in  other  states  or  fed  to  stock  and  it  may 
be  very  difficult  to  get  the  seed  needed 
at  planting  time  next  spring. 

to  to  to 

FARM  LABOR  ADMINISTRATOR 

We  are  to  have  a  farm  labor  admin- 
istrator in  Kansas.  The  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  Government  and  Edward  C. 
Johnson,  dean  of  agricultural  extension, 
was  asked  to  nominate  a  man  for  the 
position.  It  has  just  been  announced 
that  E.  E.  Frizell,  of  Lamed,  farmer, 
business  man  and  ranch  owner  in  West- 
ern Kansas  for  forty  years,  has  been 
drafted  for  war  service  in  accordance 
with  this  suggestion  of  the  Government. 
He  will  work  in  connection  with  the 
Kansas  State  Council  of  Defense,  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  Kansas  State  Labor  Bureau, 
farmer  organizations,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
their  effort  to  organize  every  community 
so  that  every  possible  source  of  farm 
labor  can  be  utilized  in  producing  crops 
the  coming  year.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Agricultural  College,  and  he 
will  enter  on  his  new  duties  February  1. 

Mr.  Frizell  is  now  handling  three 
ranches  in  Pawnee,  Hodgeman  and  Ness 
counties,  with  a  total  of  12,200  acres, 
and  has  5,000  acres  in  wheat,  600  acres 
of  alfalfa,  and  1,000  acres  under  irriga- 
tion. In  addition  he  has  over  a  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  220  head  of  horses, 
together  with  many  hogs  and  sheep.  In 
providing  labor  for  this  large  business 
he  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  farm  labor  situation  and  farm  labor 
requirements.  As  mayor  of  Lamed  for 
seventeen  years  he  has  conducted  a  farm 
labor  bureau  to  supply  labor  to  Pawnee 
County  and  counties  to  the  west.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  five  years  and 
was  re-elected  as  a  member  at  its  recent 
session. 

to  to  to 

CATTLE  IN  KANSAS 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  on  Kansas 
farms  December  1,  1917,  was  less  by 
9.8  cent  than  the  number  March  1  of  the 
same  year,  according  to  estimates  made 
by  correspondents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  state's  cattle  popula- 
tion on  March  1  was  2,337,592,  and  on 
December  "1  it  was  2,152,945. 

The  decline  in  cattle  numbers  is  due 
in  large  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  crop 
failures  in  certain  sections  of  the  state. 
The  heaviest  percentages  of  decrease  are 
reported  from  certain  counties  of  the 
northwest  where  losses  from  dry  weather 
were  most  severe.  Graham,  Osborne, 
Phillips,  Rooks,  Norton  and  neighboring 
counties  report  less  cattle  by  more  than 
39  per  cent. 

The  outlook  is  somewhat  better,  how- 
ever, in  other  sections.  Thirty  of  the 
state's  105  counties  report  as  many  or 
more  cattle  than  were  on  hand  in  the 
spring.  The  southwestern  counties  of 
Stanton,  Wallace  and  Haskell  lead  in 
percentage  increases,  reporting  23,  23 
and  30  per  cent,  respectively.  Seven- 
teen of  the  thirty  counties  having  nor- 
mal or  increased  numbers  are  located  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Kansas,  where  better 
crops  of  hay,  corn,  and  sorghum  were 
raised. 

to  to  to 

The  danger  of  plowing  under  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  is  that  the  manure  tends 
to  break  the  capillary  connection  of  the 
soil  with  the  subsoil,  causing  the  surface 
to  dry  out,  resulting  in  the  "burning 
out"  of  the  crop  in*  a  dry  season. 


SAVE  SEED  CORN 

Kansas  is  experiencing  an  unusual 
condition  in  the  matter  of  seed  corn.  In 
ordinary  years  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
very  much  about  seed  corn  being  injured 
by  freezing.  In  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Illinois,  the  germinating  power  of  corn 
is  destroyed  by  freezing  practically  ev- 
ery year,  and  it  is  necessary  to  select 
seed  corn  early  and  guard  against  this 
damage  from  freezing.  The  reason  for 
this  injury  is  the  immature  condition  of 
the  grain  when  the  hard  freezes  come. 
Corn  containing  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture is  certain  to  be  injured  in  vitality 
by  freezing.  In  the  states  mentioned  it 
is  always  important  that  seed  corn  be 
selected  early  and  its  drying  hastened 
by  the  use  of  artificial  means  or  simply 
by  storing  it  in  a  well  ventilated  room 
which  will  not  be  likely  to  reach  a  freez- 
ing temperature  until  late  in  the  winter. 

This  year,  owing  to  the  abnormal  sea- 
son, a  great  deal  of  Kansas  corn  came 
to  the  freezing  weather  in  a  condition 
such  as  prevails  almost  every  year  in 
the  more  northern  states.  We  are  so 
unaccustomed  to  being  compelled  to  dry 
out  our  seed  corn  and  keep  it  from  freez- 
ing that  we  can  look  for  an  unusually 
low  percentage  of  germination  in  the 
seed  that  will  be  used  next  year.  In 
many  instances  the  harm  has  already 
been  done,  and  there  is  danger  that 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  seed  in 
abundance  will  find  when  the  planting 
season  arrives  that  the  germination  is 
so  low  that  much  of  the  seed  saved  will 
not  be  safe  to  plant. 

This  condition  means  that  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  big  demand  for  seed  of 
good  germinating  qualities  next  season. 
There  are  corn  growers  who  cribbed  well- 
matured  corn,  but  who  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  selecting  more  seed  than  is 
needed  for  home  use.  To  such  we  would 
suggest  the  picking  out  of  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  is  needed  for  the  home 
planting.  There  is  considerable  work  at- 
tached to  picking  out  the  seed  corn  from 
the  crib  in  this  way,  but  it  is  certain  to 
be  in  demand  next  spring  and  at  a  price 
that  will  justify  the  labor  expense. 

We  were  talking  with  C.  C.  Cunning- 
ham of  the  Agricultural  College  recently 
and  he  reported  that  the  seed  corn  sit- 
uation is  showing  up  much  worse  than 
had  been  anticipated  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. In  connection  with  his  direction  of 
the  co-operative  experimental  work  over 
the  state,  Mr.  Cunningham  has  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  widely  the  condi- 
tion of  stored  corn.  Those  who  have 
corn  that  was  matured  fairly  well  and 
dried  out  before  the  hard  freezes  came 
can  get  a  substantial  advance  in  price 
by  picking  out  seed  corn  and,  what  is 
more,  will  be  rendering  a  real  service  in 
the  interests  of  next  year's  crop  produc- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  one  factor 
outside  of  lack  of  rain  at  a  critical  time 
that  has  a  greater  tendency  to  cut  the 
yield  of  corn  than  the  poor  stands  re- 
sulting from  the  planting  of  inferior 
seed. 

to  to  to 

LAST  CALL  FOR  MANHATTAN 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan, 
January  21  to  26,  should  be  the  most 
inspiring  and  instructive  event  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  Kansas.  The  program 
is  probably  the  strongest  ever  presented. 
Many  speakers  of  national  reputation 
are  included  in  the  list  of  those  who 
will  deliver  addresses.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  the  lectures  and  addresses 
of  This  week  at  our  Agricultural  College. 

to  to  to 

A  sheep  club  has  been  organized  at 
Linn  by  the  Linn  State  Bank  and  R.  W. 
Schafer,  county  agricultural  agent.  The 
banker  agreed  to  take  the  boys'  notes 
for  two  to  five  sheep  each.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  club  organization  the  boys, 
accompanied  by  their  fathers,  the 
banker,  and  the  agricultural  agent, 
drove  to  a  farm  on  which  there  is  a  flock 
of  grade  western  ewes,  and  twenty-one 
were  selected  for  the  club  work. 
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DOES  COW  TESTING  PAY? 

Without  Individual  Production  Records  Dairyman  is  Groping  in  the  Dark 


JNLESS  you  are  keeping  some  sort 
of   individual  herd  records,  you 
are  almost   sure   to  be  milking 
some  cows  that  are  not  profit- 
able.   You  may  think  you  have  no  poor 
cows,  but  you  do  not  know  until  you 
have  had  the  milk  weighed  and  tested. 

In  a  recent  circular  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin College  of  Agriculture  by  Noel  Neg- 
ley  and  R.  T.  Harris,  an  instance  is  re- 
lated of  a  farmer  who  was  milking 
eleven  cows  and  getting  a  monthly  cream 
check  of  from  $35  to  $40.  Of  course  he 
was  dissatisfied.  He  was  induced  to  join 
a  cow  testing  association  and  this  re- 
sulted in  his  weeding  out  several  and 
replacing  them  with  tested  cows.  He 
also  learned  better  methods  of  feeding. 
The  final  outcome  was  that  he  increased 
his  monthly  cream  check  to  from  $95  to 
$100  and  milked  only  ten  cows.  This 
was  a  most  striking  result.  He  was 
feeding  and  milking  one  cow -less,  but 
getting  more  than  twice  as  much  for 
cream,  and  of  course  increasing  his  net 
profit  correspondingly. 

Wisconsin  now  leads  all  other  states 
in  the  number  of  its  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations, having  fifty-nine  with  a  mem- 
bership of  1,800  farmers  owning  28,000 
cows  under  test.  Wisconsin  also  claims 
to  lead  the  United  States  in  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  and  in  the  value  of  its 
dairy  products. 

While  we  have  only  a  few  cow  testing 
associations  in  Kansas,  the  results 
achieved  prove  that  they  will  do  as  much 
for  a  dairy  community  here  as  they  have 
in  Wisconsin.  The  Dickinson  County 
Pioneer  Cow  Testing  Association  has 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  that  county.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  idea  has 
been  so  slow  in  spreading.  The  evidence 
as  to  results  from  a  business  standpoint 
are  absolutely  indisputable. 

A  cow  testing  association,  as  described 
in  the  circular  mentioned,  is  simply  a 
small  group  of  farmers,  usually  twenty- 
six,  who  unite  in  hiring  a  man  to  weigh 
and  test  the  milk,  and  keep  the  feed 
costs  and  production  records  of  their 
herds.  This  man,  called  the  tester, 
spends  a  day  every  month  on  each  farm, 
where  he  weighs  and  tests  milk  from 
each  cow  and  from  this  data  figures  the 
amount  of  milk  and  fat  produced  dur- 
ing the  month  and  its  value  at  the  mar- 
ket price. 

The  tester  also  weighs  the  feed  given 
to  each  cow,  computes  its  value,  and 
charges  it  against  her  production  record. 
This  enables  the  owner  to  know  the 
profit  or  loss  on  each  cow,  the  amount 
returned  for  each  dollar  expended  for 
feed,  and  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  fat  or  100  pounds  of  milk.  The 
tester,  usually  having  his  own  "rig," 
comes  to  the  farm  in  the  afternoon  with 
his  complete  outfit,  and  weighs  and  sam- 
ples the  evening  milk  from  each  cow. 
The  next  morning  he  does  the  same  with 
the  morning  milk,  and  then  tests  the 
milk  for  fat,  makes  his  calculations, 
records  them  in  the  member's  herd  book 
and  goes  on  to  the  next  place. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  the  tester 
is  often  able  to  offer  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  the  feed,  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock,  and  in  many  other  ways 
help  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
dairy  farmer. 

The  things  an  association  docs  are 
enumerated  as  follows,  quoting  from 
this  Wisconsin  pamphlet  on  cow  testing: 

It  will  detect  the  unprofitable  cow — 
An  accurate  record  of  the  production  and 
the  feed  cost  of  each  cow  will  enable 
you  to  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  detect  them. 
"The  cow  that  I  thought  was  my  best 
cow  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  poor- 
est," is  a  common  remark  from  men  who 
have  had  a  year's  record  on  their  cows. 
The  experience  of  a  farmer  near  Vesper 
is  of  interest.  He  writes:  "One  little 
brown  cow  I  priced  to  him — a  prospec- 
tive purchaser — at  $50,  but  he  would  not 
pay  it,  saying  it  was  too  much.  I  also 
had  one  nice  looking  black  and  white 
cow.  He  offered  me  $75  for  this  one, 
but  I  would  not  sell  her  at  $75.  But 
the  weighing  and  testing  brought  some- 
thing to  light  as  follows: 

"Little  Brown  Cow,  6,383  pounds  milk, 
5.2  per  cent  test,  333  pounds  fat,  $48.01 
net  profit. 

"Black  and  White  Cow,  4,360  pounds 
milk,  3.4  per  cent  test,  146.9  pounds  fat, 
SO. 38  net  profit. 

"The  nice  black  and  white  cow  is  now 


for  sale  at  $50,  while  the  little  brown 
cow  does  not  leave  the  barn  for  less  than 
$100.  This  one  instance  will  pay  my  dues 
for  three  or  four  years." 

The  owner  and  the  stock  buyer  favored 
the  black  and  white  cow,  but  the  actual 
production  proved  that  it  would  take 
twenty-one  like  the  black  and  white  cow 
to  make  as  much  profit  as  the  one  little 
brown  cow.  The  secretary  of  one  asso- 
ciation says:  "During  the  first  year  of 
our  association  twenty-eight  cows  which 
were  unprofitable  were  located  and  sold. 
During  the  second  year  ninety-two  were 
sold,  making  a  total  of  120  boarders  dis- 
posed of  in  two  years." 

It  will  increase  your  net  profits. — Net 
profit  is  our  chief  interest.  It  is  the 
poor  cow  that  cuts  the  net  profit.  What 
is  the  profit  to  a  man  when  he  gets  $100 
for  his  milk  and  pays  $100  for  feed? 
The  manure  is  not  enough.    Give  the 


milk;  564  pounds  fat;  $118.31  profit; 
$2.30  for  each  dollar  spent  for  feed." 

It  will  help  you  to  feed  your  cows 
more  economically. — You  may  know  that 
bran  costs  you  $22  per  ton,  but  you  do 
not  know  whether  the  cow  pays  you  $18 
or  $40  for  it  unless  you  know  what  it 
costs  to  feed  her  and  what  she  produces 
from  it.  The  cow  testing  association  red" 
ord  will  show  you  the  returns  for  each 
dollar  expended  for  feed.  The  records 
for  the  best  cow  in  each  of  453  herds 
show  that  the  average  return  for  a  dol- 
lar expended  for  feed  was  $2.79.  The 
records  for  the  poorest  cow  in  each  of 
the  same  herds  show  the  average  return 
for  a  dollar  expended  for  feed  to  be 
$1.60.  Feed  is  the  greatest  expense  item 
in  producing  milk.  Why  raise  feed  or 
buy  it  to  feed  to  cows  when  you  do  not 
know  what  it  brings  you? 

It  takes  money  to  buy  feed,  but  it 


The  profit  From  Two  Herds  for  one  Year 


State  Bank 


State  Bamk 


WHY  THIS  DIFFERENCE? 

HERD  A 


IT  WAS  NOT  THE  SIZE  0*  MERD  II  COWS 

It  was  mot  the  breed  \  £rJdE|red 

it  was  mot  the  feed  cost   _*526.70 

(silos  and  good  buildings  on  each  farm) 

HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  OF 

BUTTER  FAT  171. 1  LBS. 

PER  COW 

This  Is  A  True  Story  as  Told  By 


Herd  5 


it  cows 

t  NATIVE 
10  GRADES 
5569.96 


386.9  LBS, 
PER  COW 


Moral: -It  would  have  taken  93  poor  cows  to  make 

THE  PROFIT  THE  II  GOOD  COWS  MADE: 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  RECORDS? 


REPORTS  FROM  TWO  HERDS  IN  ADJOINING  COUNTIES.  ILLUSTRATES  HOW  MANY 

DAIRYMEN  ARE  WASTING  TIME  AND  MONEY  ON  LOW-PRODUCING  COWS 


good  cow  a  chance  to  make  a  profit  by 
relieving  her  of  the  burden  of  making  up 
the  loss  of  the  poor  cow.  The  records 
of  some  herds  remind  one  of  a  tug  of 
war — the  good  cow  pulling  and  strain- 
ig  and  working  to  make  a  profit,  the 
poor  cow  holding,  holding,  holding  for  a 
loss. 

Eecords  of  453  cows,  including  the 
best  cow  from  each  herd,  show  a  net 
profit  of  $64.48  per  animal.  Records  of 
453  cows  embracing  the  poorest  cow 
from  each  of  the  same  herds  only  show 
a  net  profit  of  $19.24.  Why  not  get  in- 
terested in  your  net  profit  per  cow? 

It  will  enable  you  to  raise  a  high-pro- 
ducing herd. — The  fellow  who  was  going 
to  buy  a  high-producing  herd  was  either 
very  wealthy  to  start  with  or  else  he 
never  got  that  kind  of  a  herd.  The  only 
way  for  an  ordinary  dairyman  to  get  a 
high  producing  herd  is  to  raise  it.  By 
retaining  the  heifer  calves  from  cows 
that  have  proved  their  merit  and  been 
bred  to  a  good  bull,  a  high  producing 
herd  can  be  built.  Here  is  what  one 
farmer  writes  about  his  experience  in 
keeping  records:  "I  have  been  testing 
and  keeping  records  for  six  years,  but 
the  one  year  I  have  been  in  the  cow 
testing  association  has  been  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  past  five  years.  This  is 
the  average  of  my  herd:    16,480  pounds 


takes  feed  to  make  milk.  The  heavy 
producer  needs  more  feed  than  the  low 
producer  and  they  both  need  it  properly 
and  economically  balanced.  By  weigh- 
ing the  feed  and  milk  it  is  possible  to 
feed  the  herd  according  to  production. 
With  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
tester  and  the  knowledge  he  gets  of  the 
results  of  feeding  certain  rations  to  the 
twenty-five  other  herds  of  the  associa- 
tion, it  is  easy  for  him  to  help  you  fig- 
ure out  an  economically  balanced  ration 
for  your  herd.  A  number  of  farmers 
have  found  it  profitable  to  use  balanced 
rations  suggested  by  the  tester.  One  of 
them  says:  "Herds  containing  120  cows 
were  fed  balanced  rations  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1.  For  February  the  records  show 
that  these  cows  produced  270  pounds 
more  fat  and  made  $138.04  more  net 
profit  than  they  did  during  the  month 
of  January.  In  other  words  it  meant  an 
average  saving  of  $15.33  every  month 
for  each  of  the  nine  owners.  The  sav- 
ing in  feed  alone  for  one  month  more 
than  paid  the  association  dues  of  each 
member  for  the  year." 

It  will  enable  you  to  know  something 
of  the  value  of  your  bull. — Test  the  bull, 
too!  He  is  half  the  herd,  and  you  pay 
a  good  price  for  him,  but  you  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  production  of  the  herd.  If 


he  can  increase  the  production  of  the 
daughters  over  the  dams,  he  should  be 
kept  in  the  community,  and  the  neigh- 
bors will  be  anxious  to  buy  him.  If  he 
can  not,  he  is  worth  beef  prices,  and  the 
quicker  he  is  found  out,  the  better.  A 
complete  record  of  the  herd  will  soon 
show  what  the  bull  is  worth.  For  your 
herd's  sake,  join  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion. 

It  promotes  co-operation  in  Tiurchase 
of  feed,  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle,  and 
develops  community  spirit. — Lack  of  co- 
operation among  farmers  robs  them  of 
many  of  the  social  and  financial  bene- 
fits of  farm  life.  The  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation is  a  simple  means  of  starting  the 
co-operative  spirit  in  a  neighborhood,  for 
it  involves  but  a  small  outlay  of  money 
and  yields  a  large  return.  If  the  com- 
munity can  be  taught  to  work  together 
in  a  small  way,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  it  to  later  enter  into  wider  activi- 
ties. The  meetings  of  the  associations 
at  their  picnics  or  monthly  winter  meet- 
ings give  opportunities  to  discuss  vari- 
ous topics  of  interest  and  to  secure  out- 
side speakers.  By  paying  cash  and  pur- 
chasing feed  in  carlots,  members  have 
been  able  to  materially  reduce  their 
feed  bills.  A  member  of  an  association 
at  Neenah  says  of  buying  in  bulk:  "By 
buying  feed  in  carload  lots,  the  associa- 
tion saved  $200  over  the  local  price  at 
that  time.  If  we  had  ordered  earlier, 
we  could  have  saved  $300  more." 

It  creates  more  interest  and  pleasure 
in  dairy  work.  —  The  routine  of  dairy 
work,  with  its  lack  of  business  interest 
and  too  often  with  its  many  poor  cows, 
is  what  makes  it  monotonous  and  slavish 
to  the  man  and  wife  and  repulsive  to 
the  children. 

When  the  cow  testing  association 
takes  dairying  out  of  the  rut  and  pute 
it  on  a  business  basis,  when  it  weeds 
out  the  unprofitable  cows  and  helps  to 
build  up  a  high  producing  herd,  when  it 
demands  the  thought  and  care  and  cre- 
ates interest  and  enthusiasm,  then  dairy- 
ing becomes  a  life  work  of  which  one 
can  be  proud,  and  as  interesting  as  it  is 
profitable.  The  boys  and  girls  and  the 
hired  men  all  take  a  new  interest  in  the 
dairy  work.  The  cow  testing  associa- 
tion with  its  ability  to  make  dairying 
an  interesting  and  profitable  business  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  les- 
sening the  sale  to  the  cities  of  our  best 
crop — the  boys  and  girls.  Many  old  men 
join  cow  testing  associations  because 
"I'm  too  old  to  get  any  good  out  of  it, 
but  I'll  join  for  the  sake  of  Johnny  and 
Thaddeus  yonder." 

To  have  a  cow  testing  association,  only 
two  things  are  necessary:  First,  enough 
men  with  the  co-operative  spirit;  and, 
second,  the  necessary  number  of  cows. 
Prof.  O.  E.  Reed  of  the  dairy  division  of 
our  agricultural  college  is  encouraging  in 
every  way  possible  the  organization  of 
testing  associations  in  Kansas  commu- 
nities. A  request  to  him  will  bring  all 
the  details  as  to  organization.  In  fact 
he  will  probably  go  to  the  community  or 
send  someone  and  actively  help  in  can- 
vassing the  dairymen  who  should  be  in- 
terested. There  is  no  one  thing  that 
means  more  to  real  dairy  progress  in  a 
community  than  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion. We  hope  to  see  several  more  or- 
ganized in  Kansas  in  the  near  future. 


Trust  No  Rumor 

No  day  passes  on  which  we  do  not 
hear  a  rumor  discreditable  to  our  coun- 
try, discreditable  to  some  of  our  coun- 
try's officials,  says  The  American  Boy. 
No  true  American  boy  will  credit  such 
rumors.  When  he  hears  them  repeated 
it  is  his  duty  to  say  he  does  not  believe 
them.  It  is  his  duty  not  to  believe  them. 
Be  sure  that  if  officials  turn  traitors;  if 
mistakes  are  made;  if  transports  are 
sunk ;  if  any  of  the  matters  rumor  tells 
of  become  facts,  we  shall  be  informed  of 
it  frankly  by  our  government.  Until  we 
have  facts  we  can  trust,  let  us  trust  no 
rumor.  Remember  that  Germany  has 
won  more  battles  by  spreading  lies  than 
by  fighting  man  to  man. 

If  cream  contains  15  per  cent  of  but- 
ter fat,  it  requires  5.71  pounds  of  cream 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  If  cream 
contains  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  4.28 
pounds  of  cream  will  be  needed;  if  25 
per  cent  butter  fat,  3.42  pounds;  30  per 
cent  butter  fat,  2.85  pounds;  40  per  cent 
butter  fat,  2.14  pounds. 
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Labor  Suggestions  From  Farmer 
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N  writing  of  agricultural  conditions 
in  his  section,  Fred  R.  Eastman,  of 
Chase  County,  states  that  the 
farmers  are  awake  to  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  wheat,  as 
shown  in  the  greatly  increased  acreage 
sown  in  that  county  last  fall.  The  acre- 
age this  year  is  probably  twice  that 
sown  a  year  ago.  There  would  have 
been  much  more  if  there  had  been  two 
inches  more  of  rain  at  the  right  time. 

'  This  brings  up  the  very  important 
question  of  farm  labor,"  says  Mr.  East- 
man, "and  especially  that  of  where  the 
help  is  coming  from  to  harvest  this 
wheat.  That  is  perhaps  too  far  away 
to  need  much  discussion  just  now;  how- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  discuss  some  of 
the  things  we  have  heard  along  this  line. 
Not  long  ago  I  read  on  the  editorial 
page  of  a  good  daily  paper  a  few  com- 
ments that  seem  worthy  of  notice.  The 
question  was  asked,  'Where  is  our  labor 
coming  from  to  take  the  place  of  the 
boys  who  have  enlisted?'  The  answer 
was,  'Partly  from  the  ranks  of  middle- 
aged  men  who  have  been  to  a  consider- 
able extent  excluded  from  many  kinds 
of  industrial  labor,  apparently  for  the 
reason  that  younger  men  have  crowded 
them  out;  partly  from  the  displacement 
of  Borne  able-bodied  men  by  competent 
women  who  are  coming  to  be  employed 
more  generally  in  offices  and  light  fac- 
tory work,  etc'  Now  I  should  like  to 
add  one  more  thought  on  the  subject  of 
farm  labor  for  the  future.  A  means  of 
relieving  the  situation  which  must  be 
employed  soon  is  co-operation  along 
various  lines  of  industrial  activity, 
among  farmers  as  well  as  among  rail- 
roads. Farmers  are  in  many  ways  in- 
clined to  be  too  independent,  but  when 
this  feeling  of  prejudice  is  once  over- 
come they  will  unite  in  various  ways 
that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  at 
the  same  time  will  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  scarcity  of  labor. 

"I  am  now  thinking  of  one  particular 
item — that  of  co-operation  in  buying  and 
operating  a  traction  engine  for  plowing, 
for  hauling  grain  to  market,  and  bring- 
ing necessary  supplies  back  to  the  farm. 
This  engine  might  be  owned  jointly  by 
half  a  dozen  men,  and  if  good  manage- 
ment is  used  the  entire  six  could  be  ac- 
commodated a  part  of  the  time.  When 
the  season  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  use 
by  some  of  the  men,  let  them  practice 
unselfishness.  If  each  man  cannot  use 
the  engine  every  week,  he  can  at  least 
take  his  turn.  Unselfishness  in  our 
dealings  nearly  always  prompts  someone 
else  to  follow  our  example.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  one  engine  could  replace  two 
hired  men  if  good  management  was  used. 

"Another  idea — why  not  allow  the 
farmer  boys  attending  schools  and  col- 
leges a  week  or  two  more  time  both  in 
the  fall  and  in  the  spring  to  go  out  and 
help  on  the  farm  and  carry  on  their 
work  by  correspondence  or  by  taking  a 
special  examination?  This  was  done  last 
spring,  but  it  is  not  done  often  enough. 
Moreover,  the  courses  might  be  altered 
in  some  way  or  the  school  year  short- 
ened to  allow  farmer  boys  to  help  care 
for  crops  before  entering:  school  in  the 
fall." 


Notice  to  Stallion  Owners 

Kansas  laws  require  that  all  stallions 
for  which  patronage  is  accepted  during 
the  coming  season  must  have  a  license 
issued  by  the  State  Live  Stock  Registry 
Board.  Application  blanks  were  mailed 
to  stallion  owners  during  the  last  week 
of  December.  If  you  failed  to  receive 
an  application  blank,  you  should  write 
for  one  immediately.  There  are  a  lanre 
number  of  licenses  to  be  issued  and  for 
this  reason  you  are  most  earnestly  urged 
to  send  in  your  application  at  once  and 
thus  avoid  the  delay  that  usually  re- 
sults because  so  many  wait  until  near 
the  opening  of  the  breeding  season  be- 
fore sending  in  their  applications  for 
licenses.  Address  C.  W.  McCampbell, 
Secretary  State  Live  Stock  Registry 
Board,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


Winter  Care  of  Brood  Sows 

The  sows  that  will  farrow  in  March 
and  April  have  already  been  bred.  If 
these  sows  produce  good,  strong,  vigor- 
ous litters  and  get  these  pigs  through 
successfully  to  weaning  time  they  must 


be  properly  cared  for  from  now  until  the 
day  of  farrowing.  One  of  the  biggest 
hindrances  to  the  sows'  farrowing  good, 
strong,  vigorous  litters  is  lack  of  exer- 
cise. During  cold  and  stormy  weather 
hogs  like  to  lie  around  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters and  be  comfortable.  That,  however, 
is  just  what  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  all  the  time. 

The  proper  exercise  for  a  brood  sow  is 
that  which  she  will  take  voluntarily  and 
not  through  force.  They  should  get  their 
corn  ration  by  hustling  for  it  in  the 
stalk  fields  and  not  by  getting  it  fed 
iiround  the  sleeping  quarters  on  feeding 
floors  or  in  troughs.  Feed  them  ear  corn 
during  the  winter  months  and  scatter  it 
out  in  the  stalk  fields.  The  manure 
iipreader  is  a  good  implement  to  use  in 
scattering  this  corn  if  large  numbers  of 
i  tows  are  being  fed.  Don't  be  afraid  it 
1  irill  be  wasted,  for  it  won't.  You  can 
)  readily  regulate  the  amount  fed  so  that 
t  will  be  picked  up  clean,  and  you  will 
find  next  spring  that  there  is  not  a  bit 


of  the  corn  lying  around  to  go  to  waste. 

Protein  feeds  in  the  form  of  shorts, 
tankage,  oil  meal,  or  alfalfa  hay  should 
be  supplied.  Self-feeders  can  be  used  for 
these  feeds,  and  it  is  quite  successful  to 
grind  or  chop  the  alfalfa  hay.  Sows 
will  eat  a  larger  percentage  of  alfalfa 
hay  fed  in  the  ground  form  than  when 
fed  in  racks  unground.  This  alfalfa  is 
generally  cheaper  on  the  com  belt  farms 
than  any  of  the  other  protein  feeds  and 
is  a  good  balance  to  the  corn  ration. 

By  following  a  few  of  these  simple 
methods  the  sows  will  be  brought  to 
farrowing  time  capable  of  producing 
good  strong  pigs.  Every  hog  grower 
knows  that  if  he  is  going  to  have  pigs 
that  do  their  best  from  the  start,  they 
must  be  strong  and  vigorous  at  farrow- 
ing time.  The  proper  care  of  the  brood 
sow  is  not  difficult  and  should  be  care- 
fully looked  after  by  every  hog  grower. 

Stock  Yards  Pig  Club 

Another  boys'  pig  club  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Wichita  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany the  coming  year  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Club  Leader,  Otis  E.  Hall, 
Assistant  P.  R.  Imel  having  special 
charge  of  the  calf  and  pig  clubs.  In 
connection  with  the  feeding  dem6nstra- 
tion  sixty-five  gilts  are  bred  and  ready 
for  the  boys  to  take  out  in  January  and 
February.  The  results  of  last  year's 
pig  club  will  be  announced  after  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan,  January 
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26.  The  boys  in  the  pig  club  last  year 
all  made  money  and  can  hardly  wait  to 
start  their  new  year's  work.  Almost  all 
single  pigs  netted  $10  profit,  and  one 
boy  made  $147  on  five  pigs.  The  gilts 
on  hand  at  the  feeding  demonstration 
yards  are  Durocs,  Polands,  Berkshires, 
and  Hampshires,  and  will  be  sold  to  the 
boys  who  apply  first  at  cost. 

The  Stock  Yards  Company  will  loan 
the  hogs  to  the  boys  who  haven't  any 
money,  at  a  set  cost  price  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  they  sell  any  of  the  hogs  or 
enough  to  pay  it  back.  These  gilts  are 
a  nice  lot  of  well-bred  hogs,  but  not  reg- 
istered, and  will  cost  from  $18  to  $21 
per  hundredweight.  They  were  bought 
at  private  sale  and  on  the  market,  and 
are  immune  to  cholera  and  will  be  in- 
sured at  selling  price  until  after  farrow- 
ing for  $1.50  per  head,  and  if  there  is 
any  of  this  money  left  it  will  be  divided 
back  to  the  boys.  Boys  wanting  pigs 
will  be  able  to  secure  them  in  the  above 
mentioned  way  the  last  week  in  Janu- 
ary. They  will  probably  weigh  around 
seventy  pounds.  Any  boy  who  has 
waste  feed  and  pasture  cannot  lose  by 
getting  one  or  two  of  these  gilts  even 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  as 
stock  pigs  will  be  in  demand  somewhere 
and  pay  him  out.  The  present  hog 
shortage  insures  this.  In  writing  for  in- 
formation, address  Cattle  and  Hog  Feed- 
ing Demonstration,  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Wichita,  Kansas.  J.  C.  Holmes  is  in 
direct  charge  of  this  work. 


We  Got 

To  Do  Oar  Bit! 

WE  farmers  can't  work  for  Uncle  Sam 
if  we're  laid  up  with  stifF  joints,  rheu- 
matic twinges,  sore  muscles,  lame  back,  and 
such  things. 


I  don't  take  chances,  fhe  first 
sign  of  soreness  is  a  signal  for 
me  to  get  busy  with  this  Sloan's 
Liniment.  I  don't  rub  it  in  bo- 
cause  it  penetrates.  Its  counter- 
irritant  action  scatters  the  con- 
gestion and  brings  instant, 
soothing  relief.  My  whole  family 
swears  by  it. 

And  I  use  it  on  the  live  stock, 


too,  Jim.  It  sends  bruises,  lame- 
ness, sprains,  and  all  external 
ailments  kitin'  sky-high. 
I  save  money  by  always  buying 
the  large  size.  Six  times  as  much 
as  you  get  in  the  small  bottle,  and 
I've  got  a  supply  on  hand  when  I 
got  to  have  it.  Get  a  big  bottle 
today,  Jim,  and  keep  on  doing 
your  bit  faithfully  and  regularly. 
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A  PRIZE  WINNING 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


THE 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Is  a  Winner! 

Why  don't  you  let  it 
win  for  you? 

AT  the  great  national  and  inter- 
./xnational  expositions,  the  juries 
have  invariably  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 
They  awarded  the  Grand  Prize,  the  highest  possible  award,  to 
the  De  Laval  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  as  also  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  all  the  great  world  expositions  for  more  than  35  years. 

What  the  world's  greatest  dairy  experts,  the  men  who  operate 
the  creameries  and  the  big  milk  plants  and  dairies,  think  of  the  De 
Laval  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  98%  of  the  cream  sepa- 
rators in  use  in  such  plants  the  world  over  are  of  De  Laval  make. 

De  Laval  Produced  Cream 
Makes  the  Best  Butter 

Since  1892  the  National  Buttermakers'  Association  has  held  butter-scor- 
ing contests  each  year  in  connection  with  its  Annual  Convention,  and  at  every 
such  Convention  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by  a  De  Laval  Sepa- 
rator has  scored  highest.  This  is  a  100%  record  for  the  De  Laval.  No 
room  for  chance  there.    Only  unusual  merit  made  such  a  record  possible. 

Proof  of  the  superiority  of  De  Laval  Separators  5nd  of  De  Laval  pro- 
duced cream  has  been  piled  up  and  multiplied  so  many  times  that  it  is  no 
longer  questioned.    It  is  an  accepted  fact. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator,  or  in  need  of  a  better  one,  let 
the  De  Laval  start  winning  a  bigger  cream 
profit  for  you  NOW. 

See  your  De  Laval  agent  immediately, 
or  if  you  don't  know  him,  address 
the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as 
below  for  any  desired  particulars. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
COMPANY 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

New  York  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
HAS  A  BELL  SPEED-INDICATOR 


A  PRIZE  WINNING  PRODUCT 
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will  $360^ 
e  give  FORD  AUTO 


FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

In  the  picture  are  hidden  a  number  of  faces.  How  many 
can  yon  And?  Some  are  looking  right  at  you.  others  show 
only  the  side  of  the  face — you'll  find  them  upside  down  and 
every  way.  Mark  each  face  you  find  with  a  pencil,  clip  out 
picture,  send  to  us  with  name  and  address  NOW.  We  will 
give  away  a  $360.00,  1918  Model,  Ford  Touring  Car  as  First 
Grand  Prize  and  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Cash  Rewards, 
Prizes  and  Special  Premiums.  Each  worker  will  be  re- 
warded. Solve  the  puzzle.  If  you  can  find  as  many  as  FIVE 
FACES  we  will  send  you  at  once  f  AAA  P-pp  VflfP« 
toward  the  $360  Ford  Auto  and  other  1»UUW  TTKK  WUlv3 
Grand  Prizes.  We  will  also  give  away  several  $40  Bicycles. 
These  will  be  given  free  and  extra,  regardless  of  who  gets 
the  Auto.  Someone  will  get  Ford  Auto— WHY  NOT  YOU? 
FARM  LIFE,  Dept.  311  SPENCER,  IND. 


Best  Books  FREE 

One  Book  Given  with  Each  New  Trial  Subscription  at  25  Cents 


Every  book  intensely  interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  Stories  of  adventure, 
travel,  love,  romance,  and  mystery. 

Our  Off  For  each  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months 

at  25  cents  we  will  send  you  your  choice  from  the  following  list: 


The  English  .ians. 
A  Soldier  Lover. 
Treasure  Island. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Heath — Vol.  I. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Heath — Vol.  II. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 
Elsie  Venner. 


The  Marble  Fawn. 
Les  Miserables — Vol. 
Les  Miserables — Vol. 
Les  Miserables — Vol. 
Only  One  Love. 
A  Wounded  Heart. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


Address  all  orders  promptly  to 


KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 


Stories  of  Club  Work 


T-]HE  members  of  the  present  Dairy 
Club  can  get  a  great  deal  of  en- 
 I  couragement    from    reading  the 

stories  written  by  last  year's  club 
members.  The  boys  and  girls  who  per- 
sisted in  the  work,  sticking  to  the  task 
until  the  year  was  ended,  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  A 
quitter  never  amounts  to  much  in  any- 
thing. The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 
requires  work  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
has  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  the 
temporary  enthusiasm  which  goes  with 
enrollment  and  getting  started.  That  is 
the  reason  the  club  is  not  large  in  mem- 
bership. You  who  stick  have  been  tested 
out  and  not  found  wanting.  The  story 
which  follows  is  the .  one  written  by 
Cary  Burton,  a  twelve-year-old  boy  of 
Douglass,  Kansas : 

"Along  in  April  or  early  May  of  1916 
my  papa,  who  takes  Kansas  Farmee, 
saw  something  about  the  proposed  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club  and  got  me  in- 
terested by  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  me  to  write  and  get 
particulars.  After  getting  these  I 
thought  that  I  would  be  able  to  comply 
with  all  the  rules  of  the  Dairy  Club. 
My  papa  and  I  went  to  see  the  banker, 
Mr.  Middlekauff,  who  had  been  noti- 
fied by  Kansas  Farmer  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  Dairy  Club.  Mr.  Middle- 
kauff told  us  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  advance  the  purchase  price  of  a  cow. 

"So  I  began  to  look  about  for  a  cow 
I  could  buy.  I  wrote  to  Girod  &  Robi- 
son,  of  Towanda,  and  learned  that  they 
always  had  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  on 
hand.  So  my  papa  and  I  went  to  El 
Dorado  by  train  and  had  an  auto  take 
us  out  to  the  Girod  farm.  After  look- 
ing the  cattle  over  and  getting  prices  on 
the  ones  that  looked  good  to  us,  we  de- 
cided to  buy  a  grade  heifer  just  fresh. 
She  had  a  good  looking  bull  calf.  We 
bought  both  for  $85.  Mr.  Girod  was  to 
deliver  her  at  Augusta  for  us  by  noon 
next  day,  and  we  took  the  wagon  and 
were  at  the  meeting  place  when  he  came. 
We  transferred  the  cow  to  our  wagon 
and  got  her  home  without  mishap, 
though  she  was  pretty  tired  after  being 
hauled  about  thirty  miles  in  a  wagon. 

"When  we  got  home  I  began  thinking 
of  a  name  for  my  cow  and  decided  that 
it  should  be  Buttercup.  Buttercup  is  a 
nice  looking  cow  built  on  dairy  cow  lines 
and  more  white  than  black.  She  was 
fresh  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  and  I 
started  keeping  my  records  June  1.  I 
was  a  very  much  disappointed  boy  when 
I  found  that  Buttercup  did  not  give  as 
much  milk  as  some  heifers  my  papa  was 
milking,  but  papa  said  I  must  not  give 
up,  that  she  might  do  better  if  I  fed 
her  the  right  feed.  I  read  in  Kansas 
Fabmee  about  a  ration  of  four  parts 
corn  chop,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal — by  weight — being  good, 
so.  I  got  some.  Well,  she  did  quite  a 
little  better  after  this,  but  still  did  not 
give  much  milk.  Papa  said  that  it  did 
not  all  depend  on  the  amount  of  milk 
she  gave,  but  the  way  I  kept  my  rec- 
ords and  stuck  to  it  would  count  a  great 
deal,  too.  When  I  got  the  report  of  the 
test  of  the  first  sample  I  was  better 
pleased,  as  her  milk  tested  as  high  as 
5.4  per  cent,  which  is  pretty  good  for 
Holstein  milk.  I  got  the  request  to  send 
the  milk  to  Manhattan  to  be  tested  for 
quality.  When  I  received  my  score  card 
I  found  my  sample  had  scored  88.5  per 
cent. 

"I  have  always  sold  the  butter  fat  to 
the  cream  station,  except  for  one  month 
when  papa's  cows  were  dry  and  he 
bought  all  the  milk  mine  gave  at  five 
cents  a  quart.  I  fed  my  calf  until  it 
was  about  eight  months  old  and  sold  it 
to  papa  for  $30.  Then  I  fed  my  skim 
milk  to  a  pig  I  bought,  until  I  sold  the 
pig  for  $19.25.  I  read  all  the  Dairy 
Club  departments  in  Kansas  Farmer 
and  keep  them  in  a  scrap  book.  Butter- 
cup will  soon  be  fresh  again  and  I  am 
looking  for  her  to  be  a  better  milk  cow 
this  winter. 

"At  the  end  of  my  year's  work  I  had 
Buttercup  all  paid  for  except  $1.82, 
which  she  paid  before  I  dried  her  up.  I 
am  very  glad  I  entered  the  contest  and 
stuck  to  it,  as  I  now  have  Buttercup 
and  she  is  paid  for. 

"Mr.  Middlekauff  encouraged  me  when 
I  delivered  my  reports  to  him,  and  I 
was  pretty  proud  when  I  paid  off  the 
note  and  Mr.  Middlekauff  complimented 
me  for  my  perseverance  and  the  neat- 
ness of  my  records.   I  wish  the  boys  and 


girls  of  the  present  Dairy  Club  success 
in  their  work." 

*    *  * 

Away  out  in  Western  Kansas  in  Raw- 
lins County  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  be- 
came interested  in  the  Dairy  Club.  What 
she  accomplished  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion not  only  to  boys  and  girls  of  that 
section,  but  to  the  grown-up  farmers  as 
well.  She  has  demonstrated  positively 
that  a  milk  cow  is  a  conserver  of  feed 
and  an  important  means  of  bringing  in 
some  ready  money  under  Western  Kan- 
sas conditions.  Lela  May  Haynes,  of 
McDonald,  writes  as  follows  of  her 
year's  work: 

"After  reading  in  Kansas  Farmer 
about  the  Dairy  Club,  I  decided  to  join 
and  buy  myself  a  good  cow.  I  sent  in 
my  application  and  after  receiving  the 
letter  stating  that  I  could  join  I  went 
down  to  Atwood  April  3  and  saw  Mr. 
Hensley,  of  the  Rawlins  County  Bank, 
and  told  him  all  about  the  Dairy  Club. 
He  told  me  that  the  bank  would  loan 
me  any  amount  needed  to  buy  a  good 
cow.  The  next  day  papa  and  I  started 
out  to  find  a  good  cow.  We  learned 
that  the  cow  I  decided  on  was  to  be  fresh 
in  two  weeks.  She  was  a  dark  red 
grade  Red  Poll.  I  gave  $80  for  her.  We 
went  the  next  day  to  get  her.  I  led  her 
home,  about  five  miles.  In  two  weeks 
from  the  time  I  bought  her  she  fresh- 
ened and  I  named  her  calf  TDale.'  He 
sure  was  nice.  For  the  first  few  day3 
she  did  not  give  very  much  milk  and  I 
was  afraid  of  milk  fever,  but  she  did 
not  have  it. 

"I  sold  cream  in  Beardsley,  as  that  is 
nearer  than  McDonald.  Her  cream  al- 
ways tested  from  42  to  48  per  cent  and 
sometimes  more.  I  fed  Dale  all  of  Mar- 
tha's milk  and  he  sure  grew  fine.  I 
sold  him  in  the  fall  for  $30.  I  paid  for 
Martha  in  eight  months,  with  10  per 
cent  interest,  and  from  Thanksgiving, 
when  I  paid  the  note,  to  January  1,  I 
made  $10  over  all  expenses.  I  then  let 
her  go  dry,  as  she  had  not  really  been 
dry  for  two  years.  April  17,  1917,  she 
freshened  again.  This  time  she  had  a 
fine  heifer  calf  that  would  weigh  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds.  She  gave  more  milk 
this  time. 

"I  found  the  Dairy  Club  work  pleas- 
ant as  Avell  as  profitable,  and  the  banker 
has  offered  to  loan  me  enough  money  to 
buy  another  good  cow.  I  am  glad  I 
joined  the  Dairy  Club." 

«    *  * 

Down  in  Southeast  Kansas,  almost  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  from  Raw- 
lins County,  another  girl  completed  a 
year  of  work  in  the  Dairy  Club,  which 
showed  how  easy  it  was  to  get  a  start 
in  dairying.  This  girl,  Dora  Brader,  of 
Oswego,  was  also  fourteen  years  old,  and 
as  the  result  of  her  dairy  venture  has 
her  original  cow  paid  for  and  two 
heifers  in  addition,  the  older  of  which  is 
already  a  producer.  Dora's  own  story 
of  her  year's  work  follows. 

"I  first  saw  your  announcement  of  a 
dairy  club  in  Kansas  Farmer,  and  at 
once  wrote  that  I  would  like  to  join  the 
club  and  sent  Mr.  Marley's  name,  as  he 
was  cashier  of  the  Oswego  State  Bank, 
which  my  father  always  patronized.  It 
was  not  long  until  I  received  a  nice  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Marley  saying  he  would 
be  glad  to  loan  me  money  to  buy  a  cow 
and  would  try  to  help  me  in  any  way* 
he  could  to  get  a  good  cow. 

"I  at  first  thought  I  would  like  to 
have  a  registered  Jersey,  and  my  father 
bought  two  registered  cows,  but,  as  I  did 
not  think  them  what  I  wanted  to  enter 
the  Dairy  Club  with,  I  asked  him  if  I 
could  not  buy  one  of  his  grade  Jerseys. 
Creamy  was  my  pick  of  the  herd.  She 
was  just  fresh  and  had  a  nice  heifer 
calf.  My  father  said  I  could  have  her, 
so  I  got  two  of  our  neighbors  to  ap- 
praise her.  They  appraised  her  at  $85, 
and  I  bought  her  at  that  price.  I  gave 
Mr.  Marley  my  note,  and  then  I  went  to 
work  to  pay  it  off.  I  kept  a  record  of 
the  milk  every  day  and  also  milked  her 
every  time  except  once  during  the  year. 
I  had  a  little  bad  luck;  she  got  her  ud- 
der hurt  some  way  out  in  the  pasture, 
and  this  caused  her  to  fail  in  her  milk 
for  a  while. 

"April  24,  1917,  she  had  another  heifer 
calf.  I  still  have  my  calves.  I  fed  them 
milk  until  they  were  about  two  weeks 
old,  then  separated  milk  and  oil  for  two 
months,  then  just  skim  milk  until  they 
were  six  months  old.  They  had  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  or  grass  they  wanted  from 
the  time  they  were  old  enough  to  eat  it. 
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"I  have  learned  to  do  business  with 
the  bank  and  think  my  banker  has 
treated  me  fine.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  my  profit.  Creamy  gave  5,924$ 
pounds  of  milk,  which  made  254.777 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  in  one  year.  Her 
feed  cost  me  $34.30,  with  a  profit  left 
of  $36.68.  By  using  what  money  I  had 
worked  for  at  different  times,  I  paid 
my  note  off  without  having  to  sell  my 
calves. 

"I  certainly  thank  the  Kansas  Farmer 
people  for  starting  this  dairy  club.  I 
tried  to  get  several  of  my  girl  friends 
to  join  it,  but  they  said  there  was  no 
use,  they  wouldn't  get  any  prize.  I  told 
them  if  I  paid  for  my  cow  I  would  be 
pleased.  But  I  have  my  two  heifers, 
my  cow  free  from  any  debt,  and  have 
learned  some  things  that  nothing  but 
experience  would  teach  me." 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  of 
Kansas  organized  last  year  at  Manhat- 
tan, announces  its  program  for  January 
22,  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  as 
follows:  An  address  by  President  L.  E. 
Johnson,  Waldron;  "Some  Ayrshires  I 
Have  Known,"  Prof.  O.  E.  Peed  of  the 
Agricultural  College;  and  "Ayrshire  Cat- 
tle," by  J.  G.  Watson,  extension  service 
of  Ayrshire  Record  Association,  Brandon, 
Vermont.  Following  the  program  a 
business  meeting  will  be  held.  The  Kan- 
sas State  Dairy  Association  meets  the 
day  following  this  meeting.  Ayrshire 
breeders  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  the  highest  official 
year's  record  in  the  state  is  held  by  an 
Ayrshire  cow,  Canary  Belle,  owned  by 
the  Agricultural  College. 

Winter  Care  of  Cows 

An  abundance  of  feed  of  the  right  kind 
Is  a  prime  requisite  if  cows  are  expected 
to  continue  to  produce  milk  after  freez- 
ing weather  has  killed  pastures.  Corn 
stover  and  oat  straw  will  hardly  supply 
sufficient  nutrients  to  maintain  average 
production. 

Sleet  and  freezing  rains  cause  insecure 
footing,  and  care  should  be  used  in  turn- 
ing cows  out  of  the  barn.  Ice  at  the 
doorway  should  be  covered  with  cinders 
to  prevent  slipping.  Do  not  hurry  the 
animals  and  cause  undue  crowding.  A 
slip  and  fall  on  the  ice  can  readily  re- 
sult in  injury  to  or  loss  of  a  valuable 
cow. 

These  things,  have  been  said  often,  but 
they  bear  repetition  when  cold  weather 
comes  with  accompanying  discomforts. 
A  high-producing  dairy  animal  is  a  deli- 
cate and  well  balanced  piece  of  machin- 
ery, and  consequently  she  can  not  con- 
tinue normal  production  if  she  is  exposed 
to  severe  winter  weather.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  the  discomforts  inci- 
dent to  cold  weather  be  eliminated  if 
possible.  The  comfortable  cow  will  re- 
pay in  milk  the  necessary  labor  for  her 
protection.  Dairymen  as  a  rule  are  more 
careful  with  their  cows  than  those  who 


merely  produce  the  milk  for  family  use. 

Cows  frequently  refuse  to  drink  the 
water  in  an  icy  trough.  A  cow  must  be 
thirsty,  indeed,  before  she  will  fill  her- 
self with  freezing  water.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  the  fact  that  milk  con- 
tains about  87  per  cent  water,  to  warm 
the  drinking  water  for  dairy  cows  if 
highest  possible  production  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Unless  the  cow  drinks  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  her  milk  pro- 
duction will  diminish,  and  she  will  not 
drink  enough  unless  it  is  warm.  Suit- 
able shelter  from  cold  rains  and  raw 
winds  is  another  comfort  which  the  cow 
will  repay  in  milk. 

Need  Testing  Association 

With  the  increased  cost  of  production 
this  seems  to  be  the  time  to  weed  out 
the  boarder  cows  in  the  herd.  The  meat 
value  of  the  dairy  animal  now  is  closer 
to  the  dairy  value  than  ever  before,  and 
consequently  it  is  possible  to  weed  out 
the  poor  cows  and  replace  them  with 
profitable  producers  with  less  cash  out- 
lay than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  milk  stations  in  Emporia 
is  buying  whole  milk  on  a  butter  fat 
basis,  paying  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  a 
pound.  For  4  per  cent  milk  this  would 
mean  $2.80  per  hundred,  and  at  the  gov- 
ernment standard  of  8.6  pounds  would 
mean  a  price  of  24  cents  per  gallon. 

The  unusual  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war  bring  to  us  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  need  of  a  cow  testing  as- 
sociation in  this  county.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  sink  profits  in  unprofitable  cows. 
Feeds  are  too  high.  Let  us  get  our  asso- 
ciation started  so  that  we  may  have 
cost  figures.  It  will  come  in  handy  some 
day  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Remember,  we  need  results. — H. 
L.  Popenoe,  Lyon  County. 

Another  Ayrshire  Champion 

Willowmoor  Lily  5th  has  just  finished 
her  year's  test  for  the  French  prize  cup 
in  the  junior  three-year-old  class  with  a 
record  of  14,577  pounds  milk  and  662.53 
pounds  fat,  average  test  4.55. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Lily 
of  Willowmoor,  holder  of  the  Ayrshire 
world's  champion  record  for-  butter  fat, 
bred  and  owned  by  J.  W.  Clise,  Wash- 
ington, and  sired  by  Willowmoor  Senti- 
nel, whose  dam  is  the  champion  cow, 
Gerranton  Dora  2d  Imp.  Willowmoor 
Lily  5th  seems  to  inherit  both  the  milk 
producing  tendency  of  her  dam  as  well 
as  the  high  quality. 

To  spread  manure  evenly  and  finely  is 
very  important.  The  well  pulverized  and 
evenly  distributed  manure  as  spread  by 
a  good  manure  spreader  is  more  readily 
incorporated  with  the  soil  and  gives 
quicker  and  greater  returns  than  can  be 
secured  from  hand-spread  manure.  A 
number  of  comparative  tests  indicate 
that  two  tons  of  manure  applied  with  a 
manure  spreader  will  have  the  efficiency 
of  three  tons  spread  with  a^ork. 


CANAEY  BELLE,  EIGHT- YEAR-OLD  AYRSHIRE  COW  OWNED  BY  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  NOW  MILKING  EIGHTY  POUNDS  A  DAY.  HOLDS  OFFICIAL  YEAR'S 

RECORD  OF  STATE  FOR  LIVING  COW,  17,406  POUNDS  MILK  AND  668  POUNDS 
BUTTER  FAT. — ALSO  HOLDS  THE  SEVEN-DAY  BUTTER  RECORD,  29.3  POUNDS 


A  Good  Seed  Bed  Pays  Big 

You  can't  raise  the  best  crops,  no  matter  how  good  your  seed  or  how  rich 
your  soil,  unless  the  seed  is  placed  in  a  well  prepared  bed.  By  using  a 
Moline  Disc  Harrow  you  can  get  a  fine,  compact,  mellow  seed  bed  in  which 
the  plant  food  is  quickly  available  and  moisture  is  retained. 

Moline  Economy 
Disc  Harrow-1  J 

For  many  years  famous  for  its  light 
draft  and  durability.  End  thrust  of  the 
gangs  is  taken  up  by  spring  pressure 
Does  exceptionally  good  work  in  trashy 
ground.  Bearings  are  dust  proof  and  have 
oil  soaked,  maple  bushings.  Tbe  longest 
wearing,  lightest  draft  bearing  known. 

Moline  Three  Lever 
Disc  Harrow 

,  An  extremely  flexible,  deep  ten etra ting, 
light  draft  disc  harrow.  Disc  gangs  are 
held  to  their  work  by  spring  pressure  and 
readily  follow  uneven  ground.  Difference 
in  pressure  between  disc  gangs  perfectly 
equalized.  Frame  is  so  constructed  that 
the  disc  gangs  do  not  ride  or  bump.  Bear- 
ings are  dust  proof,  and  have  maple  bush- 
ings—extremely long  wearing  and  light 
running.  Discs  are  of  the  finest  steel,  very 
sharp  and  highly  polished.  Either  round 
or  cut-out  disc  blades  will  be  furnished. 
A  rear  section  for  converting  the  Moline 
Three  Lever  into  a  double  cut  disc  harrow 
will  also  be  furnished. 

Your  Moline  dealer  handles  these  splendid  harrows— see  him. 
If  there  is  no  Moline  dealer  in  your  locality  write  us  for  full 
information.  Addreia  Dept.  10 

Moline  Plow  Company,   Moline,  Illinois 


Man  Ufa  c  turers 
Stalk  Cutters   Grain  Drills 
Hay  Loaders    Lime  Sowers1 
Seeders 


For  Over  50  Years 


of  

Rice  Binders  Spreaders 
Grain  Binders  Scales 
Corn  Binders  Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 
Reapers        Farm  Truck* 
Stephens  Six  Automobile 


Good  Implements 


These  Animals 

KnewTheyWere  Sick 
Before  You  Did! 

#  '  ^*  M^S^i  Better  not  wait  till  your  hogs  or  other  animals 
begin  to  cough,  have  a  lean,  lank  look,  roughened 
hair,  panting  sides,  get  feverish  and  lose  appetite. 
A  niwntt^WISiMBSSfliiffl^  isn't  safe — you're  taking  desperate  chances 
Doctor  >1|||BbPp^  with  your  live  stock  profits.  Give  them  a 
Themselves  ^jaP"  chance  to  keep  well  with 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 

'  This  brick  is  a  complete,  scientifically  compounded  health  prescription  for  hogs  and  all 
other  live  stock.  _  Composed  of  Powdered  Gentian  Root.  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda, 
Sulphur,  Carbonized  Peet,  Quassia,  Charcoal  and  Pure  Dairy  Salt. 

These  ingredients,  properly  proportioned,  keep  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels  in  healthy 
condition,  purify  the  blood,  strengthen  the  liver  and  kidneys — tone  up  the  entire  system 
and  resist  all  disease. 

Easy  and  Economical  to  Feed — Put  up  in  solid  brick  form  which  preserves  full  strength  of 
medicine  till  the  last  bit  is  eaten.  Animals  partake  of  it  only  when  they  feel  the  need  of  medi- 
cine and  as  much  as  their  natural  instincts  demand.  Not  only  supplies  needed  medicines,  but 
salts  animals  regularly  and  without  waste.  ^aaa„  

Try  It  30  Days  At  Our  Risk  /J[?f.ffi&,i. 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  is  sold  under  the  most  positive  guar-      Please  send  me  free  in- 
antee  ever  placed  on  any  product.   We  guarantee  it  to  give  you  sat-  f  J?rVaa£oa.  on  Carey-ized 
isfactory  results  on  a  30-day  fair  trial,  or  all  your  money ■will he -re- A^B^'Maki'^ 
funded  by  your  dealer — no  charge  tor  what  you  have  used  in  trial.  J'  gtock  Pay. ' ' 

Order  a  dozen  bricks  from  your  dealer  at  once  under  >    •  *    r>    >_i  »r 
this  strong  guarantee.    If  he  does  not  handle  Carey-ized  /    My  Dealer's  Name  tS 
Stock  Tonic  Brick,  write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  jr 

that  you  are  supplied.  f  _     ■■ 

IVrlte  for  Free  Book  on  " Making  Live  #*  D  n  o.  . 

Stock  Pay."  Sent  postpaid  on  tequeti  S  r.U     Maie  

CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  as—   

Dept.  256,  Hutchinson,  Kansas       ■/>.  0.    Rtnt?  
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A  Kirstin  One  •  Man 
Stump  Puller  instant- 
ly gives  you  a  GIANT'S  POWER — 
makes  you  master  of  any  stump! 

KMany  Kirstin  owners  pull  stubbom- 
lrStlll  est  stumps  in  4  to  10  minutest  — 
  AS  CHEAP  as  6  CENTS  per  stomal 

Jnst  a  few  pounds  on  the  handle  means  tons  on  the 
stump.  When  etump  starts,  throw  machine  into  high 
spaed  and  oat  comes  the  biggest  stump,  roots  and  ail. 
Positively  no  other  machine  like  it.  Has  special,  pat- 
ented features.  Recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural Schools  and  Forestry  Bureaus. 

Why  have  stumps  when>you  can  now  pull  them 
so  easily,  quickly  and  cheaply? 

A  ma-wlnA  nftar>  To  Prove  these  claims,  we 
nuicuiug  vlici  will  ship  you  any  aiae  or 
style  Kirstin  on  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL— 
not  one  penny  in  advance.  Return  it  if  not  pleased. 
If  pleased,  pay  low  price  in  small  monthly  payments. 

Kirstin  Pullers  as  low  as  $60.  One-man  style  or 
HORSE  POWER— all  sizes.  Three  year  guarantee 
with  each  machine. 

T17  ■ .  |  Don't  endure  stumps  any  longer.  Send 
wt  rue  •  postal  now  for  most  valuable  Stump  Pull- 
er Book  ever  published— pictures— prices— terms  — 
letters  from  Kirstin  users  and  all  about  our  SpeoiBj 
Agent's  Proposition— all  Free.  Write  I 

-'A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
3150  Ludi niton  St.  Escanaba,  Michigan 


SAVE  YOUR  WHEAT 

Winter  killing  can  be  prevented  by  rolling  early  in 
the  spring  with  the  Western  Pulverizer.  Packer  & 
Mulcher,  3  machines  In  1.  It  breaks  the 


hardesr 
crust  and 
forms  It  Into 
a  granular  mulch? 
to  preserve  the  moist- 
ure, closes  the  cracks, 
prevents  dry  cold  spring" 
winds  from  killing  the  wheat 
and  prevents  blowing  of  soil  all  In 
one  operation.  The  Western  has  no 
equal  for  making  a  perfect,  well  pulverized  and  firm 
seed  bed  for  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa  or  any  other  crops; 
It  saves  work,  time  and  horse  power  and  will  secure 
a  perfect  stand  with  1-3  less  seed  and  increase  your 
crops  25%  If  used  as  we  direct. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES.  HORSE  AND  TRACTOR 

USE,  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crops  will  bring  war  prices:  make  it  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Our  free 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price 
and  contains  valuable  Information,  and  proves  every 
statement  made.  Send  for  it. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  310  Hastings,  Neb. 


The  Jordan  Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  is  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  because  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  Increase  In  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
low;    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  Information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Paclflo  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Country. 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  kit. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1354,  D.  P.  Bldi.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LumpJaw 

^  Tbefarmer'8  old  reliabletreat" 
Ek  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinoform 

I  Price  $2.60  a  bottle.   Sold  under  a 

■  positive  R-uaranteo  Bince  1896  —  your 

■  money  refunded  if  it  faile.  Write  tor 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  WETEBIHMRY 

■  A  book  of  192  pages  and  67  Illustrations.  It  u 


Fleming's  Chemical  Hornetop 

■  A  email  quantity,  applied  when  calves  are  yoons,  will 
I   prevent  growth  o.~  horns— no  need  to  dehoro  later.  A 

H   600  tube— eent  postpaid— ib  enough  for  26  calves. 

Hp.  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 

291  Union  stock  Vara*.  Chicago,  linnet* 


r^^^SrG?adCehrer 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-sbaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  D'»cher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  362  Owenaboro,  Ky.  


Pounder  Harrows  Do 

Outwork  and  outwear  Steel, 
fffl  Ask  150,000  users.  Dealers 
"I  sell  or  U  get  price  catalog. 
Fifteen  sizes.  All  warranted. 
We  pay  freight.    You  bitch  on. 

Write  G.  H.  Pounder,  Sta.  35.  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


WAR  TIME  FARMING 

By  W.  M.  JARDINE,  Before  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
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AR-TIME  farming  began  in  the 
United  States  when  Germany  in- 
vaded Belgium  in  her  drive  to- 
wards Paris  and  instantly  dis- 
turbed the  economic  balance  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  advanced  to  first  place 
in  production,  while  the  European  na- 
tions bent  every  energy  in  preparing  for 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  demand 
for  foodstuffs,  munitions,  and  other  sup- 
plies initiated  a  period  of  great  activity 
and  prosperity  in  the  United  States. 
Kansas,  an  agricultural  state,  felt  the 
effect  immediately  in  the  greater  de- 
mand for  her  products,  rising  prices, 
aroused  interest  in  agriculture,  and  in- 
creased prosperity.  Kansas  soon  found, 
however,  that  her  new  activity  and  pros- 
perity were  not  unmixed.  The  unprece- 
dented demands  for  guns,  munitions, 
motor  trucks,  boots  and  shoes,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  manufactured  arti- 
cles had  set  the  manufacturing  plants 
going  full  blast  in  the  United  States; 
also  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  Canada 
was  shipping  out  as  rapidly  as  possible 
her  most  able-bodied  men,  33,000  of  them 
within  six  weeks  after  war  was  declared 
and  between  350,000  and  400,000  men  by 
April,  1917.  Canadian  authorities  were 
forced  into  aggressive  action  to  secure 
men  to  keep  their  industries  in  opera- 
tion and  many  men,  answering  to  the 
lure  of  high  wages,  crossed  over  from  the 
States  to  fill  the  ranks  of  workers  in 
Canada.  The  period  of  abundant  labor 
in  the  United  States  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  50,000  to  60,000  transient  laborers 
upon  whom  Kansas  had  relied  for  help  in 
harvesting  her  big  wheat  crops  were  no 
longer  available. 

SPRING  DRIVE  ON  KANSAS  FARMS 

When  the  United  States  entered,  the 
war  on  April  6,  1917,  war-time  farming 
in  this  country  took  on  a  new  note. 
Food  was  needed  urgently  and  must  be 
kept  moving  in  a  continuous  stream  from 
this  country  to  the  allies  and  allied 
armies.  The  conflict  became  a  battle  in 
food  production  between  American  farm- 
ers and  German  farmers.  The  agricul- 
tural situation  in  this  country  was  al- 
ready serious.  A  curtailed  production  of 
wheat  in  1916  and  the  constant  European 
drain  had  left  us  with  a  dangerously 
small  carry-over  of  this  breadstuff.  In 
Kansas  a  record-breaking  area  of  9,587,- 
000  acres  was  planted  to  wheat  in  the 
fall  of  1916,  only  to  encounter  the  most 
adverse  weather  conditions.  Only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  3J  million  acres  were  har- 
vested, with  a  total  production  of  not 
quite  41J  million  bushels.  Drouth,  win- 
ter killing,  and  soil  blowing  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  recog- 
nized at  once  that  the  first  job  before 
Kansas  farmers  was  that  of  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  abandoned 
wheat  land  into  spring  crops.    With  a 


larger  acreage  than  ever  to  be  planted, 
good  seed  and  labor  were  scarce.  To 
meet  the  situation  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  state's  agricultural 
resources  and  information  obtained  on 
the  amount  of  idle  land  in  the  state,  the 
best  crops  to  plant,  the  labor  situation — 
including  man,  horse,  and  machine  power 
— and  the  available  seed  supply,  includ- 
ing names  and  addresses  of  farmers  hav- 
ing seed  for  sale,  the  counties  lacking 
seed,  and  the  kinds  needed.  A  seed  list 
containing  this  information  was  issued 
and  given  wide  distribution. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  PRODUCTION 

As  a  result  of  the  great  effort  made 
by  farmers  and  all  agencies  co-operat- 
ing, approximately  5,000,000  acres  of 
abandoned  wheat  land  were  planted  to 
spring  crops,  2,800,000  acres  to  corn  and 
the  remainder  to  oats,  the  sorghums,  and 
other  crops.  More  than  128,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn  were  produced,  being  more 
than  twice  the  production  of  1916  and 
exceeding  the  five-year  average  by  nearly 
8,000,000  bushels.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  farm  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  Kansas  was  $507,225,- 
000,  exceeding  the  next  best  record — that 
of  1914— by  $131,000,000.  This  value  re- 
sulted not  entirely  from  increased  pro- 
duction, but  partly  from  increased  prices 
which  farmers  received  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  price  of  wheat  in  1917,  given 
as  $2.06  a  bushel,  is  an  increase  of  71 
cents  over  the  price  of  1916.  The  price 
of  corn  given  as  $1.13  a  bushel  is  an  in- 
crease of  30  cents  over  that  of  1916. 
These  prices  for  wheat  and  corn  have 
been  equalled  only  once — in  1864,  when 
wheat  sold  for  $2.01  and  corn  for  $1.37 
a  bushel. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SEED  WHEAT 

The  next  problem  confronting  Kansas 
farmers  was  the  seed  wheat  supply  for 
fall  planting.  Enough  wheat  was  being 
produced  in  the  state  to  supply  our  own 
needs  and  Nebraska's  also,  as  far  as 
quantity  was  concerned,  but  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  this  was  hard  winter 
wheat,  the  kind  raised  in  the  great  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas  and  the  kind  upon  which 
Kansas  has  established  her  reputation 
as  a  wheat-producing  state.  There  was 
also  a  question  about  the  quality  of 
much  of  the  wheat  produced,  some  fields 
containing  rye  and  some  being  mixtures 
of  hard  and  soft  wheats.  Kansas  wheat 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  second  to 
none  in  purity  and  high  milling  quality. 
To  safeguard  this  prestige  it  was  neces- 
sary that  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  of 
pure,  hard  red  winter  wheat  be  made 
available  to  farmers.  The  State  Council 
of  Defense  detailed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  task  of  conducting  a  personal 
inspection  of  fields  of  wheat  over  the 
state.  Practically  all  of  the  fields  of 
good  wheat  in  twenty-six  counties  in  the 


Rainfall  Over  Kansas  for  December 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 


I  HIS  was  one  of  the  driest  Decembers  on  record  in  Kansas  and  closed 
the  driest  three-mouths  period  ever  recorded  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  the  driest  year  in  the  history  of  the  state  since  the  gen- 
eral weather  was  begun  in  1887.  Most  of  the  month's  moisture 
occurred  as  snow,  which  fell  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  and  pro- 
tected the  wheat  during  some  of  the  severely  cold  weather,  but  it  disap- 
peared within  ten  days  and  hardly  furnished  moisture  enough  to  wet  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  it  melted.  Wheat  is  badly  in  need  of  moisture 
in  all  parts.  It  greened  up  a  little  in  some  counties  after  the  snow  melted, 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  has  deteriorated  since  November.  Corn  dried  out  con- 
siderably in  the  eastern  counties  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  now  cribbed. 


Sll  AC  AMERICAN 
ILtJd  Hollow  Tile 
last  forever.  First  cost  only  coat. 
Fire-proof.  Storm-proof,  Frost -proof. 
Acid-proof.   Send  for  catalog. 

Climax  Ensilage  Cutters 

save  money  on  silo  filling1.  Big*  stock.  Im- 
mediate delivery.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 
310  Traders  Bldg.  Kansas  C ity ,  Mo, 


WITTEKero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

Direct  from  Factory  —  SAVE  SI  5  TO  $200- 

Simple  in  i  construction,  sjrong  and  powerful,  few 
working  parts— easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  own.  Boy  practically  on  your  own  terms- 
Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.  90- Day  Trial— 6 
Year  Guarantee.    Write  for  latest  prices. —ED.  H.  WITTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Ms. 
 1600  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Jhnexicatx 


95 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


£ . 

On  Trial.  Easy  running:,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  ia  large  or 
■mail,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  eaay  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  BoxSOSl  BainbrioW  NT. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


I Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  bouse  and  barn  warmer — save 
fuel — savefeed.  Hiirsevergreensarehardy, 
nursery-grown.Get  Hill' s  free  illustrated  ever- 
green book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers—from $4. 50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years" 
experience.  World's  largest  growers. Write 
1).  HILL  NCRSKBTOO.,  Ine.  Evergreen 
23  l^^dM^jt^^Bundee^lls^Spec^^ts^ 


$18— a** 


wirier. 


Cil*Mbti 


We  manufacture  all  sizes 
atylea.  I*  will 
pay  you  to  In. 
vertlg-ate.WrHe 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

410  E .  8e venth  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


14'/z  <fc  A  ROD 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Order  direct  at  wire  mill 
prices.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana. 
Nebraska,  Texas.  Colorado  or  California. 
Catalog  Free.   Write  today.   Geo.  E.  Long, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO„lli  Kins  St.  Ottawa.  Kana. 


CAPPER  MYINGCO. 

f  TOPEKA- KANSAS  ; 
HALFTONES  &  ZINC  ETCHINGS 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send 

Postal  for  Free  Boole 
Tells  what  to  Invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent 
through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  sketch  for  Free 
Opinion  of  Patentability.  TALBERT  &  TALBERT, 
4517  Talbert  Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  

Strawberry  CD  171?  To  introduce  om*  Pedigreed  E*"*^ 
PLAN  TS  r  ftCE,  bearing  strawberri 
25  fine  plants  free.   CONSOLIDATED  KURSERT  I 


ies  we  will  sen! 
CO..  JT.UUB.Wa 


FARMER 


Stock  Owners- 
Iiere's^urAnswer 

Wlyat  is  Pratts  Animal  Regulator? 

Not  a  food.  A  general  conditioner  and  tonic  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  all  ages.  A  health 
builder  and  preserver. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.  Natural  tonics,  appe- 
tizers, digestives,  blood-purifiers,  worm-expellers. 
A  scientific,  perfectly-balanced  combination  needed 
by  working,  producing  and  growing  animals. 

What  does  it  do? 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  improves  and  preserves 
health  and,  in  a  natural  way,  increases  strength, 
growth  and  production.  Prevents  most  diseases. 
Saves  feed  by  aiding  digestion.  Makes  rich,  red 
blood  and  improves  circulation.  Regulates  the 
bowels.  Expels  irritating  worms.  Makes  livestock 
more  profitable. 

Does  it  give  satisfaction? 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
user  to  be  the  judge.  America's  original  stock  tonic 
and  conditioner,  widely  used  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

How  is  it  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  the  feed. 
Full  directions  with  each  package. 

What  does  it  cost? 

The  price  is  low — large  packages  most  economical. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  actually  costs  nothing, 
since  increased  production  returns  the  investment 
with  big  profits. 

Where  can  I  get  it? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Direct  from  manufacturers,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you. 

Can  I  learn  more  about  it? 

Yes!  Write  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia, , 
for  valuable  FREE  BOOK  on  profitable 
s        management  of  live  stock.  Mail 
your  request  today. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia    Chicago  Toronto 
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south  central  part  of  the  state  were  vis- 
ited by  trained  men.  The  results  of  the 
inspection  were  tabulated  and  published 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  farmers  hav- 
ing seed  for  sale,  and  the  variety,  quan- 
tity, and  purity  of  the  same.  The  list 
included  a  total  of  more  than  4  i  million 
bushels  of  seed  of  hard  red  winter  wheat 
suitable  for  planting.  This  list  was  of 
great  aid  to  farmers  in  securing  seed 
wheat,  many  ordering  direct  from  other 
farmers  whose  names  and  addresses  were 
listed  and  effecting  thereby  a  saving  of 
from  50  to  75  cents  over  the  cost  through 
other  sources. 

INCREASED  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

The  program  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  called  for  the  planting  of 
47.337,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  in  the 
United  States  in  the  fall  of  1917,  an 
increase  of  more  than  7,000,000  acres 
above  the  record  acreage  planted  in  1916. 
Kansas  was  one  of  six  states  asked  to 
furnish  one-half  of  this  increase.  The 
quota  assigned  to  Kansas  was  10,000,000 
acres.  Indications  are  that  9,480,000 
acres  were  seeded,  which  is  within  5.1 
per  cent  of  the  desired  acreage  and 
within  1  per  cent  of  the  acreage  planted 
in  the  state  in  1916.  Kansas  farmers 
evidently  did  their  best  to  come  up  to 
the  ten  million  mark  set  for  them  and 
they  deserve  special  credit  for  the  ac- 
complishment in  view  of  the  obstacles 
encountered.  In  the  best  part  of  the 
Kansas  wheat  belt,  several  million  acres 
of  wheat  land  were  planted  to  corn  or 
the  sorghums  last  spring.  The  difficulty 
of  seeding  wheat  on  land  that  has  been 
in  corn  or  the  sorghums  during  the  sum- 
mer was  increased  by  the  slowness  of 
the  corn  in  maturing.  Persistent  drouth 
was  present  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  state.  In  some  sections  the  short- 
age of  labor  was  keenly  felt.  Seed 
wheat  of  good  grade  was  scarce  or  had 
to  be  obtained  from  a  distance  at  a  high 
price.  It  was  a  combination  calculated 
to  test  the  mettle  of  the  most  patriotic 
optimist.  Kansas  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  her  farmers,  in  the  face  of  mutual 
obstacles,  planted  almost  as  large  an 
acreage  as  in  1916  and  within  5.1  per 
cent  of  the  amount  asked  of  the  state. 
It  is  evident  that  the  farmers  are  whole- 
heartedly assuming  their  responsibilities 
in  the  present  food  crisis  and  the  na- 
tion's need. 

PLANS  FOR  COMING  YEAR 

The  task  occupying  our  attention  now 
is  the  planting  of  the  maximum  acreage 
of  spring  crops.  What  is  the  situation? 
What  problems  are  involved?  The  fore- 
most problem  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
seed  supply. 

Killing  frosts  and  abnormally  low  tem- 
peratures early  in  October  put  a  prema- 
ture end  to  the  growing  season  and 
checked  the  normal  maturing  of  corn 
and  the  sorghums.  Reports  from  dif- 
ferent counties  where  personal  inquiry 
has  been  made  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
shortage  of  good  seed  is  twice  as  great 
as  last  year.  While  a  large  corn  crop 
was  produced,  45  per  cent  of  it  was  soft 
and  fit  only  for  feeding  live  stock.  All 
of  it  contained  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  water  and  the  severe  freezes 
in  December  undoubtedly  ruined  much 
that  had  been  selected  for  seed.  Not  in 
thirty  years  has  the  seed  corn  situation 
in  Kansas  been  so  desperate.  From 
twenty  to  thirty-six  Central  and  West- 
ern Kansas  counties  will  have  to  import 
seed  corn,  a  treacherous  practice  in  nor- 
mal times  and  doubly  so  this  year  be- 
cause the  eastern  counties  may  not  be 
[able  to  supply  all  that  is  needed. 

The  scarcity  of  sorghum  seed  is  even 
more  acute  than  that  of  corn,  as  the 
early  October  frosts  damaged  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  The  sorghums  are 
the  mainstay  of  Western  Kansas.  They 
always  produce  forage  and  will  produce 
grain  under  conditions  impossible  for 
corn.  They  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  live  stock  industry  in 
Western  Kansas.  No  land  adapted  to 
the  sorghums  should  lie  idle. 

SEED  MUST  BE  MOBILIZED 

The  seed  situation  is  accentuated  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  states  about 
us  are  in  even  worse  plight  as  regards 
seeds  than  we  are.  Seed  is  now  being 
shipped  from  Kansas  into  other  states 
and  unless  we  proceed  at  once  to  mobil- 
ize our  seed  supply,  what  we  have  will 
be  taken  away  from  us.  Farmers  hav- 
ing good  seed  of  corn  or  the  sorghums 
should  not  feed  it  to  live  stock,  but  re- 
serve it  for  seed.  The  State  Council  of 
Defense  is  preparing  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  the  state's  seed  supplies  and  de- 
sires the  earnest  co-operation  of  every- 
one. Anyone  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  good  seed  should  communicate  at  once 
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with  Secretary  Mohler  at  Topeka,  or  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 

Much  of  the  seed  is  low  in  germinat- 
ing power  and  practically  all  of  it  should 
be  tested  before  planting.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  will  make  germination 
tests  for  farmers  who  will  send  in  sam- 
ples of  their  seed.  The  county,  district, 
and  emergency  agricultural  agents  are 
also  glad  to  perform  this  service.  The 
school  children  of  the  state  will  be  asked 
to  co-operate  in  this  work.  Circular  1 
of  the  Council  of  Defense  tells  how  to 
test  seed  and  can  be  had  upon  request. 
The  price  of  farm  crops  will  be  high. 
Food  is  needed  in  increasing  quantities 
by  a  world  facing  want.  We  cannot 
afford  to  plant  seed  that  we  do  not  know 
will  grow. 

LABOR  SITUATION  SERIOUS 

The  second  pressing  problem  entering 
into  the  crop  campaign  of  1918  is  labor. 
Approximately  25,000  young  Kansans 
have  entered  military  service  and  this 
number  will  be  increased  when  the  next 
quota  is  called.  The  floating  labor  pop- 
ulation upon  which  we  have  depended  in 
the  past  for  help  in  critical  seasons,  es- 
pecially in  wheat  harvest,  is  no  longer 
available.  The  farm  labor  situation  is 
serious  and  affects  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Food  production  must  not  be  curtailed. 
Crops  must  be  planted  and  harvested. 
How  is  it  to  be  done? 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  for  our 
encouragement  an  example  in  Canada  of 
a  nation,  compared  with  whose  accom- 
plishments under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions we  have  not  yet  made  a  begin- 
ning. Canada  has  a  population  of  less 
than  74  million  people,  yet  has  given 
a  half  million  men,  or  6.66  per  cent  of 
her  population,  to  the  army.  When 
Kansas  has  given  6.66  per  cent  of  her 
population  to  the  military  service,  the 
number  will  be  more  than  115,000  in- 
stead of  the  25,000  at  present.  With 
such  a  labor  shortage,  Canada  has  suf- 
fered no  curtailment  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction; in  fact  they  produced  more 
foodstuffs  last  year  than  ever  before. 
They  have  been  able  to  do  this  because 
of  the  unstinted  co-operation  received 
from  all  classes,  especially  from  women. 
Compared  with  Canada  we  are  well  sup- 
plied with  labor  at  present.  Our  job  is 
to  organize  our  forces,  employ  system 
and  good  management,  eliminate  non- 
essential activities,  and  direct  the  avail- 
able man,  horse  and  machine  power  in 
such  manner  as  to  achieve  maximum  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  labor.  The  goal  we 
seek  must  be  maximum  production  from 
the  fewest  acres  possible,  rather  than 
expansion  of  acreage,  thereby  reducing 
the  required  labor  to  the  minimum.  We 
must  use  the  best  farming  methods  and 
stick  to  the  staple  crops — those  we  are 
familiar  with  and  have  the  facilities  to 
plant,  harvest,  and  handle.  We  must  do 
no  experimenting-  in  this  critical  tine. 

TRACTOR  WILL  HELP 

Doubtless  a  large  factor  in  meeting 
changed  labor  conditions  will  be  the 
tractor.  Tractors  ean  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  July  and  August  plowing 
when  heat  and  drouth  frequently  make 
it  difficult  to  use  horses.  Early  plowing 
increases  subsequent  yields  materially,  as 
has  been  proved  by  tests  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  as  well  as  by  the  practical 
experience  of  farmers.  Tractors  can  be 
used  to  do  job  plowing  as  job  threshing, 
silage  cutting,  and  hay  baling  are  done, 
and  thus  render  aid  to  the  small  farmer 
who  cannot  afford  to  own  a  tractor. 

Another  important  available  source  of 
farm  labor  is  the  boys  in  cities  of  first 
and  second  class  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one.  There  are  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000  of  these,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  high 
schools  and  will  be  open  for  summer  em- 
ployment. This  source  of  relief  should 
be  utilized  to  the  utmost.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  a  plan  is  now  under  way 
whereby  it  is  expected  to  give  the  boys 
preliminary  training  to  fit  them  to  enter 
farm  service  readily  and  develop  into 
useful  farm  help.  They  will  be  taught 
how  to  bridle,  harness,  and  care  for  a 
horse,  how  to  milk  a  cow  without  drying 
her  up,  to  do  chores,  and  be  generally 
useful  on  the  farm. 


Breed  for  Some  May  Pigs 

Sows  bred  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  for  the  next  three  weeks  will  far- 
row in  May.  In  many  sections  this  is 
not  a  bad  time  for  market  hogs  to  be 
farrowed.  Generally  the  grass  is  good, 
there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  in  warm 
weather  and  the  pigs  get  an  excellent 
start,  something  very  essential  to  a  good 
outcome.  By  the  time  the  pig  is  weaned 
new  grains  that  have  been  raised  this 
year  will  have  been  harvested.  Barley, 
rye  and  oats  all  make  splendid  feed  for 


growing  pigs.  They  can  be  carried 
along  with  these  feeds,  plus  pasture,  un- 
til the  new  crop  of  corn  becomes  avail- 
able, and  in  looking  at  the  matter  from 
many  viewpoints  May  pigs  are  among 
the  most  profitable  that  can  be  raised. 
Every  hog  grower  knows  that  hogs  that 
have  been  properly  grown  during  the 
summer  time  put  on  flesh  rapidly  when 
they  have  access  to  new  corn. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
arrange  for  a  small  patch  of  ninety-day 
corn.  This  is  good  feed  in  August,  and 
if  the  field  is  large  enough  will  carry  the 
pigs  along  until  the  main  corn  crop  is 
ready  for  feeding. 

If  the  hog  grower  has  not  permanent 


pastures  of  alfalfa,  clover  or  other 
grasses  he  can  make  temporary  pasture 
by  the  heavy  seeding  of  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley or  wheat.  These  various  grains  can 
be  sown  in  rich  soils,  very  often  in  the 
hog  lots,  at  the  rate  of  anywhere  from 
two  or  three  to  five  or  six  bushels  pep 
acre.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  can  be  grown 
quite  successfully  and  makes  mighty 
good  hog  pasture.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready arranged  to  increase  your  number 
of  hogs  this  year,  why  not  try  breeding 
a  few  sows  for  May  farrowing? 

Join  with  your  neighbors  in  buying 
spraying  materials,  and  thus  get  the 
benefit  of  wholesale  prices. 
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THE  U.S.  Government  declares  we  mast  raise 
One  Hundred  Mi )  lion  pounds  of  poultry  in  1918. 
[  The  world  stands  ready  to  buy  twice  as  much  eggs 
rand  poultry  aa  all  America  produced  in  1917.  The 
I  Government  assures  every  poultry  raiser— big  or 
little— a  liberal  price  for  eggs  and 
poultry.  You  can  raise  twice 
as  many  chickens  this 
year,  an  d  mak  e  4  times 
7the  profit!  Get  busy! 
/Cash  in  big  this  year. 
'Get  the  best  hatcher— a 

'1918  X-RAY 
/INCUBATOR 

/Beyond  all   question  the 
J  most  scientifically  built  in- 
Mcubator  ever  perfected.  Look 
fat  its  20  exclusive  batch-in- 
■■creasing  features — every  one 
Jf of  them  a  money-maker  for 
■poultry  raisers.  Theonly-one- 
/ filling-daring-a-batch  feature; 
fthe  Automatic  Trip  that  regu- 
lates beat;  the  Quick-Cool- 
"  .  ingEggTray;theX-Ray 
|  Gas  Arrester,  etc.  And, 

Shipped  Express 
Prepaid  . 

to  practically  all  points. 
Investigate.  Send  this  very 
day  for  FREE  COPY  of 
our  1918  X-Ray  Book. 
X-MT  IHCOBAT0R  CO. 
Dept. B4*  JOei  Moines.lt. 


fO  0  s?  Champion  140 -Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — Hot  Water — Copper  Tank 
-Double  Walls  of  Fibre  Board — Self  Regu- 
[lated — Thermometer  Holder — DeepNurs- 
lery.  When  ordered  with  $5.25  Hot  Water 
[140-chick  Brooder — bothcostonly$12.95. 

'Freight  Prepaid 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
I  Over  650,000  Satisfied  Uters 

Start  Early-Order  Now-Share  In  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

I  Conditions  easy.  Or  write  today  for 
I  my  Free  Book.  "Hatching  Facts" 
I— It  tells  all.  With  this  Champion 
I  Hatching  Outfit  and  my  Guide  Book 
I  for  setting  up  and  operating,  you  are 
I  sure  of  success.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

1  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18  Rac.rjt.Wis. 


1CA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
luU  CHICK  BROODER 


Both  are  made  of 

Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator    is  cov 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2L0 


PAID 
East  of  the 

Roeldsa 


80  DATS'  TRlAL-money  bad  _  . 
not  O.K.    Write  fol  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Boa  147  R«cln»,WI«.| 


ered  with  asbestos  and  sal' 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls, copper  tank, ours 


Keep  Your  Hens  a  Laying 


Trust  your  hatching  to  time 
tried  and  tested 

"SUCCESSFUL" 

•  Cncubators  and  Brooders 

Used  by  the  big  money  makers 
who  stay  in  business  year  after 


year.    Poultry  Lessona  Free. 
Booklet,  "How  to  Raise  48  out 
of  50  chicks,"  10  cents.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today, 
83  Second  Street.  Det  Moines.  Iowa 


Des  Moines  Incubator  Co., 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

228  ACRES 

Eight  miles  from  Osage  City;  highly  im- 
proved. Six-room  house,  barn  for  ten  head 
with  loft,  double  granary.  Ten  acres  alfalfa, 
forty  acres  corn,  twenty  acres  in  wheat,  bal- 
ance pasture  with  running  water.  Price, 
$45.00  per  acre. 


Renstrom's  Agency 


Osage  City- 


Kansas 


Extra  Fertile  Upland  Farm 

Large  hay  barn,  concrete  silo,  1,000  forest 
trees.  Convenient  market,  good  roads,  two 
•wells  and  wind  mill.  160  acres.  Price, 
$8,000.  "Write 

Emmett  State  Bank 

Em  met  t  ,  Kansas 

Located  in  Lincoln  Township,  Pottawatomie 
County. 

TEN  NICE  BUILDING  LOTS 

TOPEKA  SUBURBS,  $150  EACH 
Or  will  trade  all  or  part  for  live  stock. 
J.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  ARGENTINE,  KAN. 
Route  2. 

f 

A  serious  problem  that  confronts  the 
cattle  producer  is  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  breeding  herd.  With  the  judicious 
use  of  straw,  silage,  and  cottonseed  meal 
the  problem  becomes  less  perplexing.  In 
periods  of  normal  prices,  cows  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  that  were 
receiving  silage  and  cottonseed  with 
other  roughages  such  as  straw  and  kafir 
butts,  were  maintained  during  the  win- 
ter months  at  a  cost  slightly  less  than 
4  cents  a  day  and  were  in  thrifty  con- 
dition when  turned  to  pasture  in  the 
spring.  Maintaining  a  cow  herd  when 
properly  managed  is  profitable.  The 
greatest  difficulty  at  present  is  getting 
the  cottonseed  meal. 


BREEDING  AND  FEEDING 


HY  is  it  that  we  hear  sg  much  talk 
of  balanced  rations,  different 
kinds  of  feed,  and  the  different 
methods  of  feeding?  Feeding  has 
considerable  bearing  on  the  number  of 
eggs  laid,  but  more  real  progress  can  be 
made  through  improved  methods  of 
breeding  and  selection  than  through 
feeding.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
it  is  really  impossible  to  balance  a  ra- 
tion for  the  entire  flock  of  fowls?  You 
can  feed  a  ration  that  is  properly  bal- 
anced if  eaten  in  the  right  proportion, 
but  if  your  birds  will  not  eat  the  food 
in  this  proportion  they  are  not  getting 
a  balanced  ration.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, we  feed  a  dry  mash  in  hoppers 
that  will  balance  with  a  scratch  feed  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  corn  if  they 
eat  an  equal  amount  of  dry  mash  and 
^cratch  feed.  Some  birds  will  not  touch 
the  wheat  and  eat  nothing  but  the  corn, 
with  the  result  that  they  get  too  fat  to 
lay.  Others  will  eat  both  wheat  and 
corn  but  will  not  touch  the  dry  mash. 
Regard-less  of  what  we  hear  about  the 
absolute  necessity  of  feeding  a  balanced 
ration,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to 
supply  the  necessary  foods  and  let  the 
hen  balance  the  ration  herself. 

Dairymen  have  made  great  progress  in 
feeding  balanced  rations  because  they  do 
not  feed  their  cows  as  a  herd  but  feed 
each  one  separately.  The  dairyman  soon 
learns  just  what  proportions  of  different 
foods  are  required  for  the  maximum  pro- 
duction, but  the  poultryman  is  up  against 
a  different  proposition  because  he  can- 
not feed  each  hen  separately.  Advo- 
cates  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  feeding 
a  balanced  ration  point  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  feeding  certain  mix- 
tures, but  feeding  cows  and  feeding  hens 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition  and 
cannot  be  considered  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  balanced  rations. 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning 
balanced  rations  that  many  poultry 
keepers  get  the  idea  that  it  makes  no 
difference  what  is  fed  or  how  it  is  fed 
so  long  as  it.is  a  balanced  ration.  It  is 
just  as  important  to  know  how  to  feed 
as  it  is  to  know  what  to  feed.  In  cold 
weather  when  all  grain  is  fed  in  a  deep 
litter,  the  average  poultryman  will 
throw  the  grain  on  the  litter,  not  realiz- 
ing that  within  three  days  after  fresh 
straw  is  put  into  a  house  it  is  cut  up 
so  fine  that  the  grain  will  lay  on  top 
of  the  litter  and  the  birds  simply  pick  it 
up  and  then  sit  around  and  wait  until 
the  next  meal.  The  proper  way  would 
be  to  throw  the  litter  onto  the  feed,  then 
the  fowls  could  not  get  J'[i  grain  until 
they  had  worked  for  it,  ^thus  securing 
the  necessary  exercise  for  good  health 
and  heavy  egg  production.  The  litter 
should  be  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  the 
grain  should  be  thrown  over  the  whole 
floor  and  the  litter  stirred  up  so  that 
the  grain  will  all  go  to  the  bottom.  If 
this  is  done  at  every  feeding,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  for  fhe  feeder  to  drag  his 
feet  through  the  litter  as  he  scatters  it 
around,  thus  turning  the  straw  over 
completely. 

While  it  is  very  important  to  know 
what  and  how  to  feed,  more  real  prog- 
ress can  be  made  through  selection  and 
breeding  than  through  feeding.  The 
best  of  care  and  food  will  not  make  a 
bird  with  big  thick  pelvic  bones  a  good 
layer  any  more  than  heavy  feeding  will 
make  a  draft  horse  out  of  one  bred  for 
racing.  Select  birds  with  thin  pelvic 
bones  and  large  space  between  the  rear 
of  the  breast  bone  and  the  two  pelvic 
bones.  Male  birds  should  be  selected  the 
same  way,  always  being  careful  that 
only  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy 
specimens  -are  used  in  the  breeding  yards. 
In  the  egg  laying  contests  we  often  find 
in  a  house  containing  two  strains  of 
birds  that  one  pen  will  win  the  blue  for 
the  greatest  egg  production  while  the 
other  will  not  have  a  single  egg  to  its 
credit.  Why  is  it?  Both  pens  were  fed 
in  the  same  way,  ate  of  the  same  food 
and  drank  out  of  the  same  fountain. 
The  answer  is  simply.  Breeding.  Some 
poultrymen  feed  for  eggs,  others  breed 
for  eggs,  but  the  successful  man  is  the 
one  that  does  both.  A  poorly  bred  bird 
will  not  lay  regardless  of  feeding  any 
more  than  a  poorly  fed  one  will  lay  even 


though  it  may  have  the  best  of  breeding 
back  of  it.  Feeding  and  breeding  go 
hand  in  hand  and  one  is  indispensable  to 
the  other. — Melvin  P.  Ufhoff,  Leaven- 
worth. 


Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry 

Lousy  hens  won't  lay.  Uncle  Sam 
will  tell  you  how  to  rid  your  hens  of 
lice  in  an  easy  and  cheap  manner.  Write 
L.  W.  Burby,  Extension  Poultry  Hus- 
bandman, Manhattan,  Kansas,  for  a  copy 
of  the  Government's  free  bulletin,  "Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  801,  Mites  and  Lice  on 
Poultry."  It  explains  the  different  va- 
rieties of  mites  and  lice  and  what  to  use 
to  kill  them.  It  has  been  found  that 
sodium  fluorid  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  killing  poultry  lice.  It  is 
cheap  and  can  be  applied  in  pinches  over 
the  fowl's  body  in  ten  places  and  will 
be  effective.  If  your  local  druggist 
doesn't  carry  sodium  fluoride  in  stock, 
he  will  procure  it  for  you. 

It  will  pay  you  to  keep  pure-bred 
poultry.  If  you  will  settle  on  a  popular 
breed  and  a  good  laying  strain,  you  will 
have  an  outlet  for  stock  at  good  prices 
other  than  market  poultry  and  eggs  for 
food.  There  is  a  demand  for  good  poul- 
try. Eggs  for  hatching  may  be  sold  from 
one  dollar  per  thirteen  up,  depending  on 
the  grade  of  stock;  also  good  developed 
stock  brings  high  prices  as  breeders.  The 
males  are  thus  disposed  of  for  breeding 
purposes  instead  of  going  to  the  pot. 
Standard-bred  poultry  are  more  interest- 
ing to  work  with  than  mongrels.  They 
are  all  of  a  color  and  size  and  bring  bet- 
ter prices  and  their  eggs  are  more  nearly 
alike  and  look  much  better  than  those 
from  mongrel  flocks. 

Every  poultry  keeper,  old  or  new, 
should  own  and  operate  at  least  one  good 
incubator.  Buy  an  incubator  and  use  it! 
It  will  be  the  most  patriotic  and  profit- 
able investment  you  have  made.  Hatch 
all  the  chicks  you  can  possibly  care  for 
yourself  and  enough  extra  to  sell  to 
your  neighbors.  And  when  you  buy,  be 
sure  to  order  early.  The  manufacturers 
of  good  incubators  are  preparing  for  a 
big  demand.  You  may  rightly  expect 
prompt  attention  to  your  order,  but  de- 
lays by  freight  or  by  express  cannbt  be 
helped  in  many  cases.  Do  your  part  and 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  ordering 
the  incubator  in  plenty  of  time. 

Good  news  comes  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  the  manufacturers  of 
poultry  and  live  stock  commercial  feeds 
have  agreed  to  come  under  the  control 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  With 
regulated  operations  we  may  expect  that 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  to 
assure  the  poultry  keeper  that  his  feed 
bill  is  right.  When  the  speculator  and 
gambler  in  straight  grains,  such  as  corn 
and  oats,  are  brought  under  control,  the 
feed  manufacturer  can  buy  right  and 
the  poultryman  will  be  relieved  of  his 
present  greatest  burden — excessive  feed 
prices. 

The  partial  open-front  poultry  house 
is  conceded  to  be  the  best  type  for  most 
sections. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  oan  easily  double 
hia  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  hia  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Kggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4631  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $2.50 
each.    Vivien  Hind,  Madison,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  from  my  prize  winners,  $2  $3 
and  $5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks.  Cambridge,  Kan. 

EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  to  $5.  Mrs.  J.  Ramsey,  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3  EACH. 
Good  laying  strain.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES— LARGE 
cockerels  from  extra  laying  strains,  $4  and 
$5  each.    C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 

SW  AIM'S  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
Rocks.  Big  utility  cockerels.  $3  each;  six, 
$15.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EARLY 
hatched,  large  fellows.  Jno.  Immenschuh, 
St.  George,  Kansas. 

PARTRIDGE  ROCK  COCKERELS— WER- 
ner's  strain,  $3  to  $5.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Price, 
Route  3,  Wood  River,  Nebraska, 

FOR  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  two  dollars  and  up.  Inquire  of  Wm.  C. 
Mueller,  Route  4,  Hanover,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BIG  FANCY 
snow  white  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for 
sale.  (Originator  of  White  Ivory  strain.) 
Chas.  C.  Fair,  Sharon,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  Every  bird  from  a  prize  winner.  Eggs 
for  sale  in  season.  T.  N.  Davis,  508  Fill- 
more St.,  Topeka. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

FINE  PURE-BRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
cockerels.     J.  C.  Malone,  Raymond,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $2,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Jordan,  Wakarusa,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $2.50 
up,  on  approval.  Pullets,  $2,  $2.50.  Chicks, 
15c  each.  Eggs,  100.  $5.  Fred  Leek,  Yates 
Center,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels.  Standard  bred,  dark  color,  large 
bone.  Fine  laying  strain.  Eggs  in  season. 
W.  A.  Gray,  1702  P  St.,  University  Place, 
Nebraska. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Poorman's  200  egg  laying  strain,  farm, 
raised,  vigorous  stock.  Eggs.  $2  per  fifteen, 
$8  per  hundred;  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Route  6,  Creston,  Iowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


TWENTY-FIVE  EXTRA  QUALITY  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they 
last.     Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 

YOUNG  FRANZ  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $3  each,  two  for  $5,  five  for  $10. 
Ben  Johnson,  Route  1,  Belton,  Missouri. 

YOUNG  FRANZ  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $3  each,  two  for  $5,  five  for  $10, 
Ben  Johnson,  Route  1,  Belton,  Missouri. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
(Young's  strain).  Elsie  Thompson,  Man- 
kato,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $2  to  $5  each.  Mrs.  Howard  Rode- 
cape.  Grove,  Okla. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  eggs.  Contest 
and  show  room  winners.  Reasonable.  C.  G. 
Cook,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys.    Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

NARRAGANSETT  TOMS,  PURE-BRED. 
Foster  strain.    V.  L.  Turner,  Frankford,  Mo. 

CHOICE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
— Sadie  Litton.  Peabody,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE; — BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  $« 
each.    Mrs.  Frank  O'Connor,  Hartford,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS, 
$6.50;  hens.  $5.  Not  related.  Mrs.  Frank 
Wilson,   Peabody,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  TOMS,  $6: 
hens,  $4.  Mrs.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Piedmont, 
Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  BEST  MARK- 
ings.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Thompson,  Wellington, 
Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Stock  not  related.  C.  K.  Thompson,  Letts, 
Indiana. 

BOURBON  RED  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Prize  winning  stock.  No  hens.  W.  H. 
Oliver,  Reger,  Missouri. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  of  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Win- 
ners America's  largest  shows.  Have  pleased 
customers  in  thirty  states.  $7.50  up  to  $25 
each.     Ike  Hudnald.  Milan,  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  GOL- 
den  bronzed  and  heavy  weight.  Toms.  $10 
to  $15;  pullets,  $5  to  $10.  These  are  the 
best  obtainable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R. 
L.  Parrott.  Osborne,  Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt. 
Roxbury.  Kansas. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  LARGE  A3  TUR- 
keys.  Finest  in  West.  Overstocked.  In 
order  to  sell  will  take  half  value  compared 
with  prices  of  meat  and  feed.  Pictorial 
price  list  for  asking.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Kenworthy. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
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SEEDS 

Reliible  and  Pull  of  Life  1 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Made  to  build  Now  Business.  A  trial 
will  make  70a  our  permanent  customer.  1 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worth  16c;  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15o; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20o;  Turnip* 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
I  vortb  .l&o;— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  75c 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASt. 


Write  todays  mention  this  paper, 

SEND  1Q  CENTS 

Ito  cover  postage  and  packing  and  re 

moelve  this  valuable  collection  Of  teedi, 
\pottpsld,  together  with  my  big  in 
\et motive,  beantMol  8««d  and  Plant 
\Book,  tells  all  about  Buokbee'; 
"Pull  of  Uis"  SeodJ,  Plant*,  etc_ 


H.W.BUCKBEE 

.  Bockford  Seed  Farms 
farm  J 53  Bockford,  lit 


QOD  SEEDS 


OOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM WAY,  Rocfcford,  IIL 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


BUFF  DUCKS,  $1.50  EACH.  PAIR  NAR- 
ragansett  turkeys,  $9.50.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel, 
Beverly,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks,  $5  per  trio.  Mrs.  Keating,  Spalding, 
Nebraska. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  —  BIRDS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock.  Mary  O'Mara,  Colony, 
Kansas. 

400  DUCKS — ROUEN,  MOSCOVT,  ORP- 
ington.  Runners.  Silver-laced  Wyandotte 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
drakes.  Federation  winners,  and  Wnite 
Rocks,  cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Romary,  Oli- 
vet, Kansas. 

ORPINGTONS. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  to  $4.    Chas.  F.  Hoferer,  Wamego,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $2-$5 
each.  Mrs.  Wm.  Glen  Davis,  Route  5,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  WON  AT  SE- 
dalia  and  St.  Joseph.  Eggs  ready  now.  Cape 
Poultry  Farm,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

BUFF  ROCKS  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Closing  out  sale,  half  price.  Laying  strain. 
Winners  Texas  and  Kansas  state  shows.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  fancy  show  pens.  Write  me. 
John  A.  Cragan,  Kingman,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  early  hatch,  good 
vigorous  birds  that  will  please.  $2  to  $3 
each.  Thos.  D.  Marshall,  Sylvia,  Reno  Co., 
Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

CHOICE  WYANDOTTE  HENS,  $2.  MRS. 
Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  a  laying  strain.  Henry  L.  Brunner, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  $2  each.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kagarice,  Darlow, 
Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  extra  fine,  $5.  Rachel  Hind,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

POULTRY  PRICES  NEVER  HIGHER  IN 
Kansas.  Advise  your  offerings.  Will  make 
cash  bid,  furnish  coops,  daily  remittance. 
All  kinds  wanted.  Pigeons,  $1  dozen.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 

Prayer  at  Morning 

The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the 
petty  round  of  irritating  concerns  and 
duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help 
•  us  to  perform  them  with  laughter  and 
kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound  with 
industry.  Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our 
business  all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our 
nesting  beds  weary  and  content  and  un- 
dishonored,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the 
gift  of  sleep. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson". 

The  Low  Cost  of  Health 

Fresh  air,  exercise,  simple  diet,  proper 
mastication,  clean  teeth,  clean  thoughts, 
a  cheerful  disposition. 

Anyone  can  afford  these.  —  Bulletin 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


When  the  Birds  Go  North  Again. 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter, 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow. 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 
If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 

When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over — 
Why  the  birds  go  north  again. 

— Ella  Higginson. 


Hygienic  Sinners 

The  cook  who  tastes  from  the  pot  and 
stirs  with  the  tasting  spoon. 

The  restaurant  toothpick  and  the  cigar 
cutter. 

The  roller  towel.  i 
The  milkman  who  takes  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  with  his  finger. 

The  grocer  who  moistens  his  finger  to 
lift  the  tissue  paper  he  puts  over  your 
butter. 

The  housewife  or  janitor  who  dry- 
sweeps  the  floor. 

The  great  common  public  who  spits, 
coughs,  and  sneezes,  "at  large." — Bulle- 
tin Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 


Rice  Combined  with  Meat 

Rice  combines  well  with  any  sort  of 
fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  and  the  mixture  fur- 
nishes the  nourishment  of  both  bread  and 
meat.  Nothing  more  is  needed  for  a 
properly  balanced  dinner  but  a  dessert  of 
stewed  fruit  or  a  green  salad.  Wash  a 
cup  of  rice  in  several  waters.  Drop 
slowly  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  salt 
to  taste,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
cover  and  place  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
where  it  will  finish  swelling  without 
burning.  Cook  until  tender,  without 
stirring.  Arrange  rice  in  a  ring  on  a 
hot  dish  and  place  in  the  center  any 
meat  hash,  stew,  creamed  fish,  or 
chicken. 

For  many  of  these  dishes  a  cream 
sauce  may  be  used.  To  make  this,  stir 
two  tablespoonfuls  flour  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt  into  two  tablespoonfuls 
bubbling  hot  fat,  add  a  small  amount  of 
milk,  mix  well,  then  add  remainder  of 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  and  cook,  stirring 
constantly  until  it  thickens;  boil  one 
minute;  add  seasonings  to  suit  the  dish 
prepared.  Tomato  juice  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  milk. 

Chicken  Curry. — Add  two  cupfuls  cold 
chopped  chicken  to  two  cupfuls  cooked 
white  sauce;  season  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful curry  powder,  heat  thoroughly  and 
dish  into  the  rice.  Mushrooms  and  a 
little  celery  top,  chopped  fine,  may  be 
used  instead  of  curry  powder. 

Stock  in  which  the  chicken  has  been 
cooked  may  be  used  instead  of  white 
sauce  in  preparing  this  dish.  Thicken 
the  stock  as  for  chicken  gravy;  season 
to  taste,  and  add  chopped  chicken. 

Creamed  Oysters. — Drain  liquor  from  a 
pint  of  oysters  and  add  to  it  enough 
water  to  make  a  pint  of  liquid;  follow 
directions  for  white  sauce,  using  this 
liquid  instead  of  milk;  season  with  pep- 
per, salt  and  bits  of  celery  top;  add  oy- 
sters, and  cook  until  the  thin  edges 
wrinkle;  remove  from  fire  and  serve  at 
once  with  rice. 

Creamed  Fish. — Wash  one-half  pound 
fish  and  soak  several  hours;  flake,  cover 
with  boiling  water  and  cook  fifteen  min- 
utes; drain  and  cook  a  few  minutes  in 
two  cupfuls  white  sauce.  In  preparing 
white  sauce  for  fish,  cook  a  chopped 
onion  in  fat  before  adding  flour;  dish 
into  the  hollow  of  rice,  sprinkle  top  with 
paprika  or  red  pepper  and  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  serve  very  hot. 

Follow  same  directions  for  cooked 
fresh  fish  or  canned  salmon,  allowing 
two  cupfuls  cream  sauce  to  a  cupful  of 
fish. 

Left-Overs. — Any  meat  or  chicken  that 
can  be  converted  into  a  hash  or  stew  can 
be  used  with  this  dish  of  rice.  Cook 
meat  thoroughly,  season  well,  provide 
plenty  of  gravy  and  dish  into  the  hot 
rice. 


A  stiff  upper  lip  doesn't  amount  to 
much  if  the  lower  jaw  is  too  limber.— 
The  Advertising  Age. 

I  Am  the  Baby 

I  am  the  baby. 

I  am  the  youngest  institution  in  the 
world — and  the  oldest. 

The  earth  is  my  heritage  when  I  come 
into  being,  and  when  I  go  I  leave  it  to 
the  next  generation  of  babies. 

My  mission  is  to  leave  the  earth  a 
better  place  than  I  found  it. 

With  my  million  little  brothers  and 
sisters  I  can  do  this,  if  the  world  does 
not  impose  too  many  handicaps. 

I  need  pure  milk  and  fresh  air  and 
play. 

I  want  to  live,  laugh,  love,  work,  play. 

I  want  to  hear  good  music,  read  good 
books,  see  beautiful  pictures. 

I  want  to  walk  in  the  woods,  bathe 
in  the  waters,  and  play  in  the  snow. 

If  you  will  make  my  way  easy  now, 
I  will  help  you  when  I  grow  up. 

I  am  your  hope — I  am  the  baby. — New 
Haven  Bulletin. 


War  Pastry — Tarts 

The  following  wheatless  and  part 
wheat  pastries  are  offered  to  patriotic 
housewives.  Line  tart  tins  or  muffin 
tins  with  one  of  these,  rolled  thin.  Bake 
before  filling. 

No.  1 — Combine  as  for  other  pastry  the 
following  ingredients,  adding  enough 
water  for  a  stiff  dough: 

2  cupfuls  barley  flour 
Vt  teaspoonful  salt 

%  cupful  vegetable  fat 

teaspoonful  baking  powder 

No.  2 — Combine  ingredients  as  usual, 

using  enough  liquid  to  make  a  dough 

that  can  be  rolled  thin.    Bake  in  quick 

oven: 

%  cupful  corn  meal 
%  cupful  wheat  flour 
%  teaspoonful  salt 
1  tablespoonful  fat 

3  tablespoonfuls  milk 

No.  3 — Scald  two  cupfuls  finely  ground 
oatmeal  with  one  cupful  boiling  water; 
add  one  teaspoonful  vegetable  fat;  roll 
very  thin  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 

For  filling  the  tart  shells  use  cran- 
berries cooked  with  a  cupful  of  white 
corn  syrup  into  which  a  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  has  been  stirred,  or  a  mixture 
of  raisins  and  cranberries  prepared  in 
the  same  way.  Apple  sauce  sweetened 
with  white  syrup  instead  of  sugar  and 
with  chopped  nuts  sprinkled  over  the 
top  and  a  square  of  jelly  placed  in  the 
center  makes  a  tart  which  tastes  as  good 
as  it  looks.  A  mixture  of  raisins  and 
apples  is  also  good.  For  special  occa- 
sions try  one  of  the  following: 

Orange  Filling — 

1  cupful  boiling  water 

4  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch 
1  large  juicy  orange 

%  cupful  white  corn  syrup 
1  teaspoonful  lemon  juice 
3  eggs 

Rub  cornstarch  smooth  with  a  little 
cold  water,  add  the  boiling  water,  and 
cook  for  five  minutes.  Add  the  pulp  and 
part  of  the  grated  rind  of  the  orange, 
the  syrup  and  the  lemon  juice;  heat 
thoroughly  and  pour  slowly  on  the 
beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  beat  well ;  pour 
into  tart  shells;  cover  with  meringue 
made  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
flavored  with  lemon  juice;  sprinkle  with 
grated  lemon  peel  and  brown  in  oven. 
Serve  cold. 

Daisy  Tarts — These  will  please  the 
children.  Seed  and  mix  one-half  cupful 
each  of  raisins  and  dates ;  put  fruit 
through  food  chopper;  fill  tart  shells. 
Form  a  daisy  with  center  of  yellow  pre- 
serves or  candied  orange  peel,  using  al- 
monds cut  lengthwise  for  the  petals. 


The  only  way  to  make  money  is  to 
render  a  service  for  humanity — to  sup- 
ply something  that  people  want.  He 
who  confers  the  greatest  service  at  the 
least  expense  is  the  man  whom  we  will 
crown  with  honor  and  clothe  with  riches. 
— Elbert  Hubbard. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 

Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men    and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $55  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka.  Kansas 

Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg     ...  Kansas 


Banks  And 
Railroads 


Demand  Our  Graduates 

Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 
attending. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 

"Sneezing  at  large"  is  a  sanitary  mis- 
demeanor. 


It  is  more  scientific  as  well  as  more 
blessed  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 


Buy  a  Liberty  health  bond  at  the  cost 
of  a  clean,  sane  life;  it  will  pay  you 
compound  interest  in  the  joy  of  living. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in 
New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer.  We 
can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade, 
perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  at  10 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required,  accompanies  each  pattern. 
When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give 
the  correct  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each 
number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer: 
To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern  we  will  send 
the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every 
Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker,"  for  only  2 
cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book. 
Price  of  book  if  ordered  without  pattern,  5 
cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or 
books  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8361 — Ladies'  Drees:  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used  and  the  gathered  skirt 
is  cut  in  two  gores.  No.  8360 — Boys'  Suit; 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  suit  con- 
sists of  a  middv  and  straight  trousers.  Nu. 
8366— -Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  la 
four  pieces  and  may  be  made  with  c  with- 
out the  pockets  and  belt. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
leis  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


KANSAS     FARMER  January  19,  1918 

Board  of  Agriculture  Resolutions 


HELP  WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WAR 
jobs  open  to  farmers,  men-women  18  or 
over.  $76  to  $150  month.  Pleasant  work. 
Write  for  list  positions  open.  Franklin  In. 
stitute.  Dept.   L-82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago.  111. 

WANTED— RELIABLE  AND  EFFICIENT 
married  couple  to  help  on  farm.  Man  to  be 
regular  month  hand,  woman  to  give  part  of 
her  time  to  domestic  service.  New  five- 
room  residence,  garden  and  wood  free.  State 
Qualifications  when  writing.  George  L. 
Clothier,  Florence,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE  —  HATCHERY  AND  WHITE 
Leghorn  farm  worth  $10,000.  Price  now 
$8,500.     Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
15  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash,  no  matter  where  located.  Particulars 
free.  Real  Estates  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  77, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  OF  BEST  BREEDING. — E. 
L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City,  Missouri. 

AIREDALES  AND  COLLIES — GREATEST 
of  all  pups.  Grown  dogs  and  brood  matrons. 
Large  instructive  list,  6c.  W.  R.  Watson, 
Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

MUST  SELL  QUICK,  REGISTERED  GRAY 
Percheron  stallion,  eight  years  old,  ton 
horse;  black  jack,  nine  years  old,  weight 
1,000,  good  breeder.  A.  B.  Harms,  Prince- 
ton, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  GERMAN 
Coach  stallion,  nine  years  old,  weighs  1.500, 
extra  good  individual.  Also  five-year-old 
jack,  a  dandy,  and  a  coming  two  French 
Draft  black  stallion.  Geo.  Molby,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 
— R.  C.  Krueger,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F    McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  large  and  finely  bred.  Sand  Springs 
Home,  Drawer  D,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FROM 
good  milking  strain.  Wm.  C.  Mueller,  Route 
4,  Hanover,  Kan. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED, 
registered  bull  calves,  up  to  twelve  months 
old.  Best  of  breeding.  Call  or  write.  Geo. 
A.  Nelson,  Milltown,  Wis. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked 
and  from  high  producing  dams,  four  to  seven 
weeks  old,  $25  crated.  Express  paid  to  any 
station.  Reliance  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESl 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


SEEDS 


WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

SEED  CORN — BOONE  COUNTY  WHITE, 
Gold  Mine,  Big  Calico,  $3  per  bushel.  Al- 
falfa seed,  $11.  Red  Texas  seed  oats,  $1. 
J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kansas. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request  The  Crosbv  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE} — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS,  $1.50 
each.     Harold  Fagan,   Minneapolis,  Kansas. 

THIRTY  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES, 
late  issues,  value  $3,  yours  for  26c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

PRINTED  ENVELOPES  AND  .LETTER- 
heads,  postpaid,  100  of  each,  $1.25;  500  of 
each,  $3.75.  Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 
Dunagan  Printing  Co.,  Bartlett,  Tenn. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

MAN  WITH  FAMILY  WANTS  JOB  ON 
farm.  Experienced.  Or  would  run  farm 
with  everything  furnished  on  shares  or  by 
month.  W.  C.  Meyer,  415  Broadway  St., 
Augusta,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  J.  MURRAY,  ROUTE 
3,  Galena,  Kansas,  one  yearling  heifer,  color 
red  and  white,  no  marks  or  brands.  Ap- 
praised at  $30.  Ed  Masterson,  County  Clerk, 
Columbus,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  2D  DAY  OF  DE- 
cember,  1917,  by  R.  F.  Hodgins,  in  Silver 
Lake  Township,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas, 
three  brown  mules,  one-year-olds,  valued  at 
$100  each     Kenneth  Raub,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN' UP — BY  WALTER  FRENCH,  OF 
Manning,  Keystone  Township,  Scott  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1917, 
one  white  face  steer,  brand  on  left  ear.  Ap- 
praised at  $30.  John  L.  Whitson,  County 
Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  H.  C.  ALLEGER,  OF 
Garden  Township,  Cherokee  County,  Kansas, 
January  2,  1918,  one  brown  mare  mule,  three 
years  old.  Brand  O  F.  Appraised  at  $50. 
Ed  Masterson,  County  Clerk,  Columbus,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  RACHEL  McDONALD, 
Lewis  Township,  Gove  County.  Kansas,  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1917,  one  bay 
horse,  branded  with  triangle  on  left  shoul- 
der; also  one  calf,  color  red,  with  white  face. 
Appraised  at  $37.00.  E.  E.  Baker,  County 
Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  P.  PATTERSON,  OF 
Richland  Township,  Pratt  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1917,  one  small 
yearling  steer,  color  red  and  white  spotted, 
brand  that  resembles  D  or  J  on  right  hip. 
Appraised  at  $35.  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Sizelove, 
County  Clerk,  Pratt,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  A.  L.  JOY.  OF  LIBERTY 
Township,  Cowley  County,  Kansas,  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  1917,  one  heifer  calf 
about  four  months  old,  color  light  red,  mot- 
ley face,  white  on  belly  and  legs,  no  brands. 
Also  one  heifer  calf  about  four  months  old, 
color  solid  red,  muley,  no  brands.  Frank  V. 
Brown.  County  Clerk. 


WANTED 


WANTED — CANE.  MILO  MAIZE,  KAFIR, 
millet,  feterita,  Sudan  grass,  seed  corn  arid 
other  seeds.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

WANTED— K  AW  CHIEF,  BOONE 
County,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  other  varie- 
ties of  seed  corn.  Send  us  samples.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARM  LANDS. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers*  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


A.  A.  Meyer,  McLouth,  Kansas,  owner  of 
Lone  Cedar  herd  of  big-type  Polands,  reports 
his  bred  gilts  doing  fine.  This  year  Mr. 
Meyer  bred  a  choice  lot  of  spring  gilts  sired 
by  Meyer's  Orange  to  his  great  boar,  Big 
Chimes,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Big  Had- 
ley  Jr, 


We  have  just  received  Volume  52  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Record.  The  volume 
contains  5,000  pedigrees  from  Number  220001 
to  Number  225000,  and  other  information  of 
interest  to  Berkshire  breeders. 


A  J.  Erhart  &  Son,  Ness  City,  Kansas, 
have  catalogued  fifty  head  of  exceptionally 
high  class  big-type  Poland  China  bred  sows 
for  their  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Hutchinson,  on  February  21. 
They  have  at  the  head  of  their  herd  one  of 
the  nargest  boars  in  service.  He  is  Big 
Wonder.  He  was  first  in  class  as  aged  boar 
at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  in  1917  and  was 
shown  weighing  over  1,100  pounds.  Not 
properly  fitted  for  a  show  ring,  he  can  be 
made  to  weigh  1,200  pounds.  He  is  a  four- 
year-old  son  of  King  of  Wonders,  out  of  a 
Big  Giantess  sow.  A  large  part  of  the  sale 
offering  will  be  bred  to  him. 


INCUBATORS. 


R  A  Y  O  INCUBATORS,  REASONABLE. 
Mrs.  Walter  Robb,  Neal,  Kansas. 


Vail  &  Scott,  of  Hartford,  Kansas,  report 
their  Shorthorn  cattle  doing  well.  At  this 
time  a  feature  of  their  herd  is  the  young 
stock,  including  some  outstanding  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  by  The  Clansman,  one  of  the 
good  Scotch  sires  and  a  son  of  Lavender 
Viceroy  by  Lavender  Viscount,  his  dam  Rose 
Campbell  by  Gold  Dust  2d  125435. 


nHE  following  is  the  official  report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  report  being  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  delegates  present: 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ka  nsas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  assem- 
bled under  the  shadow  of  a  world's  crisis. 
For  more  than  three  years  the  volcano  of 
war  has  been  deluging  Europe  with  its 
bloody  lava,  carrying  death  and  unpara- 
lelled  ruin  in  its  trail  until  the  civilized 
world  is  appalled  at  the  awful  sacrifice  of 
human  life  and  destruction  of  property  and 
of  resources.  In  the  interests  of  humanity 
our  nation  sought  to  carry  the  dove  of  peace 
to  our  warring  brethren  across  the  sea. 
Mediation  was  suggested  and  refused,  diplo- 
macy failed  and  friendship  of  long  standing 
was  of  no  avail.  International  law  was 
violated  and  treaties  were  treated  as  scraps 
of  paper.  Our  flag  was  fired  upon,  our  ves- 
sels sunk,  American  lives  were  lost,  redress 
was  refused  until  we  were  reluctantly  forced 
to  sever  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many, and  today  we  are  at  war  with  the 
most  barbarous  and  arrogant  military  autoc- 
racy that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Our 
young  manhood  has  been  called  from  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  life  to  the  colors  in 
defense  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity. 
Many  thousands  of  our  active  producers  have 
been  called  from  the  vocations  of  produc- 
tion to  that  of  consumers.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  the  most  important 
industry  of  the  nation  and  upon  its  success 
depends  the  winning  of  the  great  principles 
involved  in  this  world's  war,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  everyone  that  never  in  all  his- 
tory was  such  a  momentous  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  agriculturists  of  this  na- 
tion. Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  pledge  our- 
selves to  consecrate  our  efforts  and  our  en- 
ergies to  the  conservation  of  our  resources 
and  a  more  intense  effort  to  increase  our 
agricultural  production.  We  dedicate  our- 
selves to  an  unequivocal  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  our  country,  to  our  flag  and  to  our 
soldiers,  whether  in  cantonments  in  our  own 
land  or  upon  the  battlefields  of  France; 
realizing  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  devote  every  energy  in 
our  power  to  the  winning  of  this  great 
war  with  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  farmer  who  devotes  his 
time  and  best  efforts  to  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staples  of  life  at  this  time  is 
rendering  his  country  an  indispensable 
service. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  our  Con- 
gress in  submitting  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  of  the  Union  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ratify  national  prohibition  and 
allowing  all  states  to  follow  Kansas  in  a 
fight,  the  winning  of  which  means  as  much 
or  more  to  the  generations  yet  to  come  than 
some  issues  of  this  war. 

We  affirm  our  belief  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  and  like  our  forefathers  condemn  tax- 
ation without  representation,  which  has 
been  practiced  heretofore  in  the  treatment 
of  the  women  of  the  land,  and  earnestly 
urge  upon  the  law-makers  of  the  nation  the 
submission  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  granting  suffrage 
to  women,  and  pledge  for  our  state  the 
ratification  of  said  amendment  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

We  note  with  amazement  that  at  a  time 
when  this  great  nation  or  ours  is  engaged 
in  a  world-wide  war  and  needs  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  of  every  American, 
certain  citizens  are  profiteering  and  specu- 
lating in  the  necessities  of  life  with  a  view 
to  making  immense  profits  out  of  the  na- 
tion's needs.  Representing  as  we  do  the 
farmers  of  the  great  wheat-producing  state 
of  Kansas,  we  wish  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  mills  in  keeping  up  the  prices 
of  flour  and  the  by-products  of  our  wheat 
at  the  same  time  that  the  farmer  has  patri- 
otically accepted  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
his  product.  We  are  not  here  to  condemn 
the  fixing  of  a  price  upon  wheat,  or  to  say 
that  it  is  unreasonable  or  unjust,  but  we 
point  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  farm- 
er's wheat  has  brought  no  reduction  in  the 
price  of  flour  or  the  by-products  of  the  mill, 
or  the  loaf  of  bread.  Instead  of  the  con- 
sumer benefiting  by  the  reduction,  the  bene- 
fit has  been  appropriated  by  the  mills  and 
the  bakers.  Relief  along  this  line  under  the 
law  fixing  prices  has  not  been  obtained,  and 
we  believe  cannot  be  unless  the  law  is 
amended.  Therefore,  we  respectfully  ask 
and  demand  that  the  Federal  Trades  Com- 
mission at  once  proceed  to  investigate  this 
matter  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  square 
deal,  not  alone  for  our  sake  as  consumers 
and  producers  but  for  the  good  name  of 
the  nation. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  recognize  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hoover  has  one  of  the  largest  under- 
takings any  man  in  the  nation  has  ever 
taken  on.  We  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  our  part  in  conservation,  and  if  needs  be 
to  deny  ourselves  in  every  manner  possible 
that  our  soldiers  and  the  allies  mav  be  well 
fed. 

The  production  of  live  stock  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  agriculture.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  Kansas,  where  the  sum  invested 
amounts  to  millions.  Under  orders  from 
those  in  control  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks, 
a  discrimination  has  been  made  against  pas- 
ture lands,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  production  of  live  stock.  Money  cannot 
be  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
on  them  as  security.  We  feel  that  this  re. 
striction  should  be  removed  and  that  the 
land  used  for  stock  raising  should  have  the 
same  recognition  as  land  in  cultivation. 

We  believe  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
appointing  as  heads  of  the  departments  for 
food  regulation,  men  who  have  large  finan- 
cial interests  in  the  industry  regulated.  We 
feel  that  all  such  men  should  be  removed 
from  the  heads  of  those  departments  and 
their  places  filled  by  business  men  who  have 
no  financial  interests  in  the  industry  reg- 
ulated. 

We  recommend  that  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  be  submitted  by  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature,  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
allowing  the  state  to  engage  in  internal  im- 
provements. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  thorough  investigation  and 
overhauling  now  being  given  of  packing 
houses,  stock  yards  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  marketing  and  feeding  of 
live  stock  We  have  been  fully  aware  of 
these  conditions  for  years,  and  this  investi- 
gation develops  that  our  contention  was  cor- 
rect and  our  demands  just. 

With  pride  we  point  to  the  meeting  just 
closed  as  the  most  successful  In  the  history 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  not  in 


program  alone,  but  attendance  as  well.  In 
recognition  of  the  great  success  of  our  meet- 
ing we  wish  to  thank  the  Kansas  legislature 
of  1917  for  a  law  making  provision  for  in- 
creasing our  membership  and  representation, 
securing  more  efficiency  thereby.  We  also 
wish  to  thank  the  press,  the  people  of  To- 
peka,  the  speakers,  glee  clubs  and  others 
who  have  contributed  to  our  entertainment 
in  this  memorable  year. 

To  bur  worthy  president,  J.  T.  Tredway, 
we  offer  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
his  untiring  work,  fairness  and  usefulness. 
He  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all 
the  people  of  our  Commonwealth. 

We  heartily  endorse  the-  hard  and  effec- 
tive work  of  our  secretary,  J.  C.  Mohler,  and 
his  faithful,  efficient  employes,  in  the  vast 
good  accomplished  for  agriculture  in  the 
year  just  passed.  Their  work  has  not  only 
benefited  the  people  of  Kansas,  but  has  been 
a  model  for  other  states. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  Board  to  the  position  it  now  occupies 
there  have  been  sacrifices  of  time  and  en- 
ergy made  by  men  who  now  after  the  many 
years  devoted  to  the  work  retire  from  their 
activities.  Among  these  we  especially  men- 
tion A.  W.  Smith,  T.  M.  Potter.  Charles  E. 
Sutton,  I.  L.  Diesem  and  E.  L.  Barrier.  We 
wish  to  assure  them  that  all  their  efforts 
have  been  appreciated  and  that  in  the  years 
to  come  the  builders  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  interested  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Board,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  agriculture. 

The  delegates  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  passed  by  our  last  Legislature, 
elected  the  following  men  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board:  First  District,  C.  H. 
Taylor,  Atchison  County,  and  Perry  H. 
Lambert,  Hiawatha;  Second  District,  0. 
O.  Wolf,  Ottawa,  and  Paul  Klein,  Iola; 
Third  District,  E.  I.  Burton,  Coffeyville, 
and  E.  A.  Millard,  Burden;  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, W.  J.  Tod,  Maple  Hill,  and  F.  H. 
Manning,  Council  Grove;  Fifth  District, 
H.  W.  Avery,  Wakefield,  and  R.  B.  Ward, 
Belleville;  Sixth  District,  H.  M.  Laing, 
Russell,  and  O.  A.  Edwards,  Goodland; 
Seventh  District,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Syl- 
via, and  E.  E.  Frizell,  Lamed;  Eighth 
District,  T.  A.  Hubbard,  Wellington,  and 
W.  J.  Young,  McPherson. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  the 
following  officers:  Dr.  O.  O.  Wolfe,  Ot- 
tawa, president;  H.  S.  Thompson,  Sylvia, 
vice  president;  H.  W.  Avery,  Wakefield, 
treasurer;  J.  C.  Mohler,  Topeka,  secre- 
tary. Before  adjourning  the  Board  voted 
to  hold  quarterly  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  planning  agricul- 
tural policies  for  the  Board  to  carry  out. 


Cost  of  Wintering  Bred  Gilts 

Every  hogman  is  interested  in  the 
maintenance  cost  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  older  breeding 
stock  a  large  number  of  gilts  have  been 
bred  this  season.  In  anticipating  the 
probable  demand  for  information  on  win- 
tering such  animals,  the  Missouri -Ex- 
periment Station  conducted  a  feeding  ex- 
periment last  winter  which  indicates  the 
probable  cost  of  holding  the  animals. 

Forty-two  head  of  pure -bred  Poland 
China  gilts,  farrowed  in  late  March  and 
April  of  the  previous  spring,  were  se- 
lected in  December,  1916,  for  the  test. 
These  gilts  had  been  rather  liberally  fed 
on  forage  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
They  were  divided  into  six  lots  of  seven 
each,  and  each  lot  was  handled  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  except  that  a 
different  ration  was  fed.  The  rations 
they  received  were:  Lot  2,  corn  ten 
parts,  tankage  one  part,  clover  hay;  Lot 
3,  corn  ten  parts,  tankage  one  part; 
Lot  4,  corn  five  parts,  old  process  lin- 
seed oil  meal  one  part;  Lot  5,  corn  eight 
parts,  shorts  two  parts,  tankage  one 
part;  Lot  6,  corn  eight  parts,  shorts 
four  parts,  bran  one  part,  tankage  one 
part. 

The  clover  and  alfalfa  were  fed  once 
daily  in  racks.  The  corn  was  ground, 
and  all  feed  except  hay  was  mixed  with 
water  at  feeding  time  and  was  fed  morn- 
ing and  evening.  All  lots  were  fed  so 
that  they  were  kept  in  good  growing  and 
breeding  condition.  An  effort  was  made 
to  keep  all  lots  at  a  uniform  weight. 
The  condition  of  the  sows  fixed  the 
standard  of  feeding  and  thus  determined 
the  amount  of  each  ration  fed. 

The  animals  were  continued  on  the  ex- 
periment until  April  1,  1917.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  maintaining  the  different 
lots  for  105  days  was:  Lot  1,  $13.47; 
Lot  2,  $12.93;  "Lot  3,  $12.58;  Lot  4, 
$11.84;  Lot  5,  $12.38;  Lot  6,  $11.85.  The 
average  weight  of  the  gilts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trial  was  186  to  188 
pounds,  and  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
period  the  average  weight  was  265  to 
270  pounds.  The  cost  of  keeping  the 
animals  is  based  on  feed  prices  quoted 
November  1,  1917. 


Bradley  Bros.,  of  Warrensburg.  Mo.,  own- 
ers of  one  of  Missouri's  great  prize  winning 
herds  of  jacks  and  jennets,  claim  March  4 
as  the  date  of  their  annual  jack  and  jennet 
sale.  They  will  catalog  one  of  the  best 
offerings  In  history  of  their  herd  for  this 
sale. 
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Galloway's  Dispersion  Sale  of  Champion  Holstcins  JanTS  &  30! 


Be  There! 


Don't  Forget  These  Dates!  SSSSS« 

breeders  and  buyers!  They  mean  quality  Holsteins  will  be 
dispersed  at  your  own  prices!  They  mean  Holstein  Sale 
History,  because  one  of  the  really  great  butter  and  milk  produc- 
ing herds,  almost  every  animal  a  superb  show  ring  individual 
rich  in  the  popular  blood  of  famous  producing  Holstein  families, 
will  go  over  the  auction  block,  constituting  a 

Great  Two  Days'  Holstein  Event! 

•Where  will  yoa  go  to  find  the  equivalent  of  the  Holetein  offering  I  will 
put  under  the  hammer  Jan.  29  and  30?  Who  else  this  winter  will  Bell 
the  fruits  of  years  of  Holetein  selection  and  painstaking  breeding?  When  will  such  an  opportunity  to 
secure  almost  priceless  foundation  animals  again  be  presented?  Seriously  reason  this  out  for  yourself! 
And  remember  that,  unless  I  was  dispersing  my  herd  in  Its  entirety,  one-halt  of  these  Holsteins  would 
not  be  offered  at  any  price.  But  they  all  go  in  the  sale  ring  Tuesday,  Jan.  29  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  301 
!  Auctioneers:  R.  E.  HAEG  ER,  B.  V.  KELLEY  S.  T.  WOOD,  In  Box 


Quality  Breeders  Keep— I  Positively  Sell!  ^ Be  There! 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  attend  this:  sale  both  days!  If 
you  need  a  show  animal  to  complete  your  1918  string,  now  ^-^l 
the  opportunity  is  presented!   If  you  want  to  found  a  butter  ana^ 
milk  producing  herd,  come  and  select  from  among  the  splendid 
young  cows  and  heifers  I  unreservedly  offer,  enough  to  start  you  right 
in  popular  blood  lines— for  a  right  beginning  means  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure!   Again  I  say  that 

Every  Winner  and  Record  Animal  Goes!! 

Do  not  miss  this  sale)  Wire  for  catalog  if  yon  have  not  asked  for  it  before; 
then  pick  the  animals  yon  want  and  wire  bids  to  either  Auctioneer.  Kead  my  big  ads  run  in  this  paper 
last  week!  Remember,  I  must  sell  owing  to  business  demanding  my  entire  time!  Oar  dispersal  is  your 
ODDortunity!   Spend  these  two  days  sure  with  Wm.  Galloway  at  the  heated  sale  pavilion  on  the 

GALLOWAY-MESSER  FARMS,  WATERLOO,  IA. 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.    Priced  for  quick  sale.    Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.    Call  on  or  write 


D.  A.  HARRIS 


Route  6 


GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


EWING   BROS.'   PERCHERON    HORSES,    SHORTHORN    CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  sir  years  old.  The  best  lot  of 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 
Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

The  World's  Greatest  Pork  Hog,,  Sella 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1918,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

In  My  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale. 
Ask  for  catalog.    Nothing  bred  sold  at  private  sale.    I  am  still 
pricing  a  few  good  fall  pigs. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  Immuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO,  KANSAS. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BIG  WONDER  281929 

The  outstanding  spring  yearling  son  of 
the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder  now  at  the  head 
of  my  herd.  This  young  sire  was  first  In 
Junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka;  second  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  in  competition 
against  the  world. 

I  will  sell  fifty  sows  and  gilts  Saturday. 
February  23,  1918,  and  a  number  of  the  best 
sows  will  be  bred  to  Big  Wonder.  Send 
name  early  for  catalog. 

V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE,  KANSAS 

Spotted  Poland  Herd  Boar 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Big  bone  Spotted 
Poland  China  herd  boar,  McKee's  Giant  No. 
63987.  Can't  use  him  longer.  Will  exchange 
him  for  bred  sow  or  sell  worth  the  money. 
Pigs  for  sale. 

R.  L.  Mount   -    Polo,  Missouri 

G.  T.  Hudson,  Herdsman. 

Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Ten  head  large  growthy  spring 
boars,  sired  by  A  Wonderful  King,  a  state 
fair  winner.  Ready  for  service.  Price,  $SS 
to  $76.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  First  check 
gets  choice.  Write  at  once  or  come  and 
see  our  herd. 

OLIVIER   &   SONS,    DANYILLE.  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  anri  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE— Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Pew  choice  gilts,  bred  for  Mann 
Utters.  Fall  pigs,  either  aex,  sired  by  Big  Tecnmaeh, 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
tee  me.     E.   M.  WAYDE.  BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hieb.-cla.ss  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

FAIRVIKW  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Heavy-boned  March  pigs,  either  sex.  Eighty 
to  select  from.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
Us  your  wants. 

T.  L.  WARE  t  SON     -     PAOLA.  KANSAS 

MATTOX  S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  Quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kansas. 


White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Have  decided  not  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
this  year.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  tried 
sows  at  private  sale.  This  lot  will  Include 
600-pound  sows  and  good  show  prospects. 
Big  high  quality  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
choice  spring  gilts.  All  bred  to  Long  Big 
Joe,  Missouri  Jumbo,  Jumbo  Giant  and  Sur- 
prise Wonder  Also  have  some  choict  Sep- 
tember boars.   All  immune.   Write  for  prices. 


Henry  Koch 


Edina,  Mo. 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 

A.  A.  MEYER     -     -     McLOUTH,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  in 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.7.  Charlton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice   Young    Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.    Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk„  Des  Moines,  la. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas.  T.  McCulloch  L  make  sales  anywhere. 

Write  for  date.  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experience.     Write  for  terms. 
Thos.  Darcey,  Hutchinson.  Kansas. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      ...  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam,  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.   ETHERINGTON.  Hamilton,  Kansas 

Polled  Durham  Bulls 

One  double  standard  Polled  Durham  bull 
and  three  Shorthorn  bulls  8  to  15  months 
old.  They  are  real  herd  headers.  All  pure 
Scotch.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

C.  J.  Wood,  Rte.  5,  Paola,  Kan. 


Jerseys  for  Net 


You're  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev- 
ery ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull, 
Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  375 West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


120  JERSEY  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.     Forty  bred  year- 
lings, superior  Individuals,  all  from  profitable 
dams,  now  for  sale. 

J.  W.  Berry  &  Son 

JEWELL  CITY      ....  KANSAS 

D     C     CCTTI  ITC 
B.    C.    DC.  1  1  L.E.3 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  (IERSEY  SALES. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra,  Missouri 

^IDYLWILD  STOCK 
FARM 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  OF  BOTH 
SEXES  FOR  SALE 

C.  F.  Blake,  Glasco,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY 
BULLS 

BUTTE  R-BffED,  FROM  HIGH-PRODUCING 
COWS. 

Photo  furnished. 

Maxwell's  Jersey  Dairy 

ROUTE  2                          TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Long  view  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT      -       .       .  MISSOURI 

Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dorn wood  Farm,  Topeka 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  Sylvia,  Kan. 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
STOCK    FOR   SALE    AT    ALL  TIMES. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS. 

LOMAX  JERSEYS 

A  Herd  of  Producers.  Backed  by  Record*. 

Popular  blood  lines.    Choice  individuals.  We 
invite  inspection  of  our  herd  at  all  times. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax 

STATION  B        -                ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KAS. 

Registered  Bull  Calves  —  Some  Ready 
«   for  Service. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 
A.  R.  Bred  Red  Polled  Bulls 

Am  offering  Oscar  30433,  calved  May  12, 
1916;  20th  Century  Chief,  calved  April  20, 
1917.  His  grand  dam  produced  12,000  lbs. 
milk  and  over  500  lbs.  butter  with  second 
calf.  His  grand  sire  is  half  brother  to  the 
champion  Red  Polled  cow  of  the  world  with 
record  of  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  in  12  months. 
If  Interested  in  a  choice  bull  and  want  to 
increase  the  production  of  your  herd,  write  us. 

Chas.  L.  Jarboe,  Quinter,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM.  Gashland.  Mo.,  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  BOARS 

Husky,  growthy  fellows  of  the  best  breed- 
ing.   Cholera  immune.     Priced  right. 
HENRY  MURR     -     TONGANOXIE.  KAN. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


You  can  produce  more  milk  with 
less  cows  within  a  very  few  years 
if  you  grade  up  your  herd  with  an 

Ayrshire  Bull 

The  AYRSHIRE  is  hardy,  active,  healthy 
— suited  to  any  climate,  .a  big  producer 
of  3.96  per  cent  grade  MILK.  It  will  pay 
you  well  to  Investigate  the  merits  of  this 
breed.  Write  for  information  and  list  of 
breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  WINS  LOW,  Sec'y.    .    33  Park  St..  Brandon.  Vr. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


ANGUS  BULL.   Mabel's   Invincible  19645. 
Also  two  Queen  Mother  Dull  calves. 
G.  F.  WAGNER,  Route  4,  Manhattan.  Kan. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


OUR    I  NVITATIO  N 

Come  to  Manhattan,  Kansas,  the  Week  of  January  21  to  25 

for  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  "Farm  and  Home  Week."  Attend  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  on  Wednesday,  Januarj  23. 
While  there  be  sure  to  see  my  herd  of  registered  Holstein  Cattle — cattle  of 
breeding,  production,  individuality  and  health.  A  few  choicely  bred  heifers 
and  young  bulls  for  sale.  Barns  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Union  Pacific  depot. 
Phone  855.    If  you  cannot  come,  write 

A.  S.  NEALE,  1462  Fairchild  Avenue,  Manhattan,  Kansas 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  R0BIS0N.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BKED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  &  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  TO  SEE  OCR  OFFERING 
Of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holstelns.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -  - 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BKNTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

Here  Is  Your  Opportunity 

On  account  of  hired  help  difficulties,  we  are  forced 
to  cut  our  herd  down.  We  are  offering  twenty-flvo 
head  of  registered  Holsteln-Frleslan  cattle,  closely  re- 
lated to  SEGIS  FATNE  JOHANNA,  the  world  record 
cow.  Ages  from  10  months  to  mature  cows.  Some 
will  freshen  soon.  Also  one  bull  about  16  months  old. 
Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  and  we  can  satisfy  your 
wants.  We  urge  you  to  investigate  our  cattle  before 
you  make  your  purchase. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  COMPANY 
Walnut  Grove  Wichita.  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  $15  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old.  $17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.  All  our  own  breeding, 
i         Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 

LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRAN  TON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
Old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  a&y  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley* 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
.  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,  mostly  out  of  A.   R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VILLE.  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Segrist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
Solicited. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Dam's  record,  27.79;  sire's  dam,  31.01.  Also 
a  14-months-old  son  of  above  bull.  A  few 
good  cows  and  bull  calves. 

T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

Registered  Holstein-Friesians 

Write  for  information  about  the  herd  bull 
I  am  offering  for  sale.  Also  two  young 
service  bulls,  several  bull  calves  and  a  few 
females  for  sale.  A.  R.  O.  records  up  to  26 
pounds.  Write  your  wants. 
HARRY  W.  MOLLHAGE-N,  Bushton,  Kansas 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn  BuSBs 

FOR  SALE — One  herd   bull   and  thirteen 

Scotch-topped  bulls,  8  to  12  months  old,  reds 
and  roans,  sired  by  Pride  of  Aulne,  he  by 
Silver  Knight,  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Come 
and  see  me. 

J.  R.  ELY         -         -         AULNE,  KANSAS 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,   Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count   Valentine   in   service.     Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beautys  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391962 
in  service.  For  sale — Fifteen  young  bulls 
from  8  to  14  months  old,  reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped.  Inspec- 
tion invited.  Can  ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union 
Pacific  or  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
Scotch-Topped  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Red  yearling  Scotch-topped  bull 
sired  by  Clansman  by  Lavender  Viceroy  by 
Lavender  Viscount,  dam  Rose  Campbell  by 
Baron  Gold  Dust  2d  125435. 
VAIL  &  SCOTT     -     HARTFORD,  KANSAS 

CLOVERDALE  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale, 
two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls. 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.    Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

OLSON  HAMPS HIRES. 

For  Sale— One  spring 
yearling  and  one  fall 
yearling  boar,  8  spring 
boars,  40  head  epring 
gilts,  either  bred  or  open. 
All  immuned  and  regis- 
tered to  purchaser.  Write 
or  come  and  see  our  herd.  Farm  12  mi.  S.  of  Sallna. 
OLSON  BROS      -      -     ASSARIA,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groen miller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — One  Missouri  State  Fair  prize 
winning  boar.  Seven  yearling  boars  sired  by 
champion  boars  that  are  real  herd  headers. 
Fifty  spring  boars  that  are  fine  prospects. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 
Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
spring  boars  from  champions  Defender,  Il- 
lustrator, Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model 
and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS.  LYONS.  KANSAS 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  GILTS 
Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewild. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL.  KANSAS 

WALNUT  GROVE  DUROCS 

Three  2-year-old  sows,  bred.  Two  grand- 
daughters of  Defender,  four  spring  gilts  bred. 
One  yearling  herd  boar,  extra  good.  Fifty 
fall  pigs,  good  ones.  One  roan  six-months- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  calf. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLEY,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfindar  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague,  R.  6,  Newton,  Kun. 

THHtTY  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned.  Sired  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief  126455,  winner  at  Missouri  State  Fair 
and  American  Royal.  Extra  good  breeding 
boars  at  prices  to  close  them  out.  Also 
choice  bred  gilts.  Dams  well  bred  for  years. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Choice  bred  gilts,  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder.  Spring  boars  ready  for 
service.  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  right 
prices.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 

W.  A.  Wood   -    Elmdale,  Kan. 
MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Mulefoot  Hogs.    Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Sold    out    of    spring    gilts.      Now  taking 
orders  for  fall  pigs.     Three  registered  bulls 
ready  for  service.     Write  for  prices. 
S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Allen  Co.,  Kansas 

GROWTHY  MULEFOOT  HOGS  from  my  State  Fair 
prize  winning  herd.    Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Prices 
low.    C.  K.  THOMPSON.  LETTS.  INDIANA. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 
Percheron  Horses. 

Jan.  25 — Kansas  Percheron  Breeders  at  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  Manhattan.  Un- 
der management  of  C.  W.  McCampbell. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  4 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton, 
Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Jan.  29-30 — Galloway-Messer  Farms,  Water- 
loo, Iowa.     Dispersal  sale. 

Feb.  13 — J.  W.  Myers,  Nortonville,  Kan. 

Feb.  27 — W.  O.  Morrill,  Summerfteld,  Kan. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  sale, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

March  27-28 — Iowa  Holstein-Friesian  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Moines.  F.  C.  Barney,  Sec- 
retary, Chapin,  Iowa. 


Herefords. 

Jan.  25-26 — Carl  Miller,  Belvue,  Kan.  Sale 
at  Alma,  Kan. 


Shorthorns. 

Feb.  15 — J.  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kan. 
Feb.  26 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 


Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Jan.  23 — William    Galloway   Farms,  Water- 
loo, Iowa.     Dispersal  sale. 


Miscellaneous. 

Feb.  25-28.  —  Kansas  National  Live  Stock 
Show,  Wichita,  Kan.  Draft,  coach,  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  jacks;  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Holstein  cattle;  Poland  and 
Duroc  hogs.  F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager, 
Wichita. 


Feb.  9 — Jehn  L.  Naiman  &  Sons,  Alexandria, 

Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
Jan.  29 — Head  &  Moore,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Feb.  18 — Doming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas. 
Feb.  13 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kansas. 
Feb.  20 — B.    E.    Hodson,    Ashland.  Kansas; 

sale  at  Wichita. 
Feb.  21— E.    J.    Erhart    &    Son,    Ness  City. 

Kansas;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  22 — F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Kansas. 

Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  23 — V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean.    Sale  at  Dearborn, 

Mo. 

March  15 — H.  E.  Myers.  Gardner,  Kan. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Spotted  Polands. 

Jan.  21 — B.  E.  Arbuckle  &  Son,  Brownsburg, 
Ind. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 

Feb.  2 — Arthur     Mosse    and    Henry  Murr, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Durocs. 

Feb.  14 — B.  K.  Anderson,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Feb.  20 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 
Feb.  27 — R.  W.  Murphy,  Dearborn.  Mo. 
March  7 — W.  W.  Otey,  Winfield,  Kansas. 
March  8 — R.  L.  Hurst,  Bolckow  Mo. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

K.  Hague,  of  Newton,  Kansas,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  Duroc  herds,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  A  feature  of  his  herd  just 
now  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock  by 
Kansas  Pathfinder,  a  son  of  Pathfinder  and 
one  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed. 


W.  H.  Charters,  of  Butler,  Missouri,  will 
have  a  treat  for  farmers  and  breeders  at 
his  farm  adjoining  the  town  of  Butler,  on 
February  7.  He  has  selected  fifty  head  of 
big  mellow  fall  yearling  gilts  and  fifty  head 
of  tried  brood  sows.  They  will  be  bred  to 
Charter's  Giant,  Gerstdale  Major,  Big  Mas- 
todon, Charter's  Grand  Master,  and  Chartier. 


F.  C.  Crocker,  of  Filley,  Neb.,  owner  of 
Maple  Lane  herd,  Nebraska's  famous  herd 
of  pure-bred  Durocs,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  This  herd  is  famous  for  the  great 
sires  of  the  breed  that  have  been  used,  in- 
cluiing  such  boars  as  Top  Notcher  Again, 
Hogate's  Model,  Kruger  Lad,  Vanquisher, 
Bell's  Valley  Chief,  Top  Notcher  Chief.  Buck 
Boy,  Crocker's  Ohio  Chief,  Our  Choice,  La- 
Follett's  Last,  Dusty  Critic  2d  and  Bayne's 
Critic.  This  year  Mr.  Crocker  has  bred  a 
large  number  of  choice  gilts  to  such  boars 
as  Big  Lincoln,  Valley  Chief,  Freiday's 
Jumbo  Critic,  Valley  Chief  Co.,  Bader's  Gol- 
den Model  2d,  and  Gano's  Masterpiece. 

A.  S.  Neale,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  record  bred  herds  of  Holsteins 
In  this  state,  reports  his  herd  making  a 
good  record.  Mr.  Neale  extends  a  cordial 
Invitation  to  everyone  interested  in  Holsteins 
to  visit  his  barns  and  inspect  his  herd  while 
In  Manhattan  during  Farm  and  Home  week. 
His  barns  are  near  the  Union  Pacific  depot 
and  an  inspection  of  this  herd  will  be  well 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  heavy  producing  dairy  cows. 

Tredway  &  Son,  of  LaHarpe,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  Allen  Center  Stock  Farm,  are  among 
the  progressive  workers  for  improved  stock 
on  Kansas  farms.  Their  farm  is  the  home 
of  choice  herds  of  registered  Jersey  cattle 
and  Duroc  hogs.  The  breeding  of  their 
herds  is  the  best  of  the  respective  breeds 
and  their  Jersey  herd  is  of  record  breeding 
and  as  a  result  are  the  heavy  producing 
kind.  The  herd  is  headed  by  Owl's  Jolly 
King  138461.  He  is  a  butter-bred  bull  and 
his  dam,  Owl's  Design,  holds  the  Jersey 
butter  record  of  the  state.  She  produced 
14,606  pounds  of  milk  and  765  pounds  of 
butter  in  one  year,  and  2,200  pounds  butter 
in  three  consecutive  years.  This  record  was 
made  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
is  one  that  is  seldom  equalled. 

Olivier  &  Sons,  of  Danville,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  the  famous  pioneer  herd  of  Poland 
China  hogs,  have  catalogued  fifty  head  of 
choice  sows  and  gilts  for  their  annual  bred 
sow  sale  February  22.  This  herd  is  one  of 
the  oldest  herds  of  Poland  China  hogs  in 
Kansas  and  has  furnished  foundation  stock 
to  start  herds  in  several  states.  Olivier  & 
Sons  grow  their  hogs  in  a  way  that  they 
always  make  good  in  the  herd  of  farmers 
and  breeders.  They  grow  big  and  raise 
large  litters  of  thrifty  hogs. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas,  has 
catalogued  fifty  head  of  choice  brood  sows 
for  his  February  19  sale.  They  are  an  ex- 
ceptional lot  of  real  big-type  Poland  Chinas 
and  most  all  the  offering  will  be  bred  for 
early  litters  to  the  champion,  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob.  This  hog  is  widely  known  among 
farmers  and  breeders  and  sows  bred  to  him 
are  In  great  demand  for  foundation  herd 
stock. 


B.  R.  Anderson,  of  McPherson,  Kansas, 
has  announced  February  14  for  a  Duroc 
Jersey  bred  sow  sale.  He  will  catalog  fifty 
head  of  choice  gilts  that  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  breed.  This  herd  was  estab- 
lished in  1899  and  has  always  had  for  a 
motto,  "Quality,  size,  prepotency."  Mr.  An- 
derson showed  the  first  prize  junior  year- 
ling Duroc  Jersey  boar.  Royal  Grand  Won- 
der, at  the  Kansas  State  Fair  in  1917  with 
a  class  of  strong  competition  for  this  honor. 
Most  all  of  the  sale  offering  will  be  bred 
and  safe  in  pig  to  Royal  Grand  Wonder. 


The  Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas,  will 
open  the  great  Southwest  Poland  China  sale 
circuit  Monday,  February  18,  1918.  They 
have  catalogued  fifty  head  of  large  Poland 
China  sows  that  will  be  mated  with  cham- 
pion boars  of  the  real  big-type  Poland 
China.  This  offering  will  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  lots  of  the  sale  circuit.  Mr. 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  herd  manager,  has  made  a 
careful  selection  for  this  offering  and  from 
a  herd  of  over  700  hogs  on  the  farms  he 
has  picked  fifty  of  the  tops  and  mated  them 
with  the  prize-winning  herd  boars  used  on 
the  farm. 


H.  E.  Huber,  of  Meriden,  Kansas,  has 
announced  February  26  for  a  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle sale  at  his  farm  six  miles  from  Meriden 
and  six  miles  from  Grantville,  Kansas.  He 
will  sell  thirty-five  head  of  cattle,  compris- 
ing ten  cows,  mostly  with  calves  at  foot, 
and  twelve  yearling  heifers  by  old  Silk 
Goods,  he  by  Choice  Goods,  and  thirteen 
head  of  young  bulls,  several  pure  Scotch. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  6 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  7,  1918 — W.  H.  Charter,  Butler,  Mo. 
Feb.  8,  1918 — W.  B.  Wrallace,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Feb.  9,  1918 — W'ill  J.  Lockridge,  Fayette,  Mo. 


Bert  E.  Hodson,  of  Ashland,  Kansas,  will 
catalog  and  offer  to  the  public  fifty  large 
Poland  China  bred  sows  safe  to  McGath's 
Big  Orphan.  This  hog  was  the  sensation  at 
the  Topeka  Free  Fair  and  the  Kansas  State 
Fair,  1917.  This  hog  weighed  in  his  show 
form  almost  1.200  pounds.  The  sale  will  be 
held  at  Wichita.  February  20,  owing  to  the 
convenience  of  the  railroad  accommodations. 
This  will  be  the  third  sale  of  the  big  South- 
west Poland  China  Sale  Circuit. 


January  19,  1918 
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Alma,  Kansas 
January  25,  26 

50  Real  Herd  Bulls  50 

Of  show  yard  quality  and  richest  pedigrees.    Selected  especially  to 
please  particular  breeders.  Also 

Fifty  Choice  Bull  Calves 

Selling  in  Lots  of  Five 

SPECIAL  OFFER — For  anyone  buying  ten  or  more  bulls  in  this  sale 
we  agree  to  care  for  same  until  April  1  without  extra  charge.* 

One  Hundred  Cows  and  Heifers 

Twenty  Calves  Free 

Send  for  catalog  today.   It  is  worth  reading  if  you  are  interested  in 

good  cattle. 

0.  W.  Devine,  Kansas  Farmer  Representative. 

Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Carl  Miller, 


Belvue,Kansas 
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Royal  Grand  Wonder  Durocs 

______  DUROC  BRED  SOW  SALE 

48  Head  Immune  and  Registered  48  Head 

Mcpherson,  Kansas,  February  14 

Ten  Tried  Sows  sired  by  B.  &  C.'s  Col.'s  Son. 

Three  Gilts  sired  by  Pathfinder. 

Three  Gilts  sired  by  King's  Col.  Jr. 

Nine  Gilts  sired  by  Kansas  Cherry  Chief. 

Twenty-three  Gilts  sired  by  Proud  Chief. 

Thirty-nine  head  are  bred  to  Royal  Grand  Wonder,  first  prize  junior 
yearling  boar  at  Kansas  State  Fair. 

Nine  head  are  bred  to  Royal  Pathfinder,  a  son  of  Pathfinder,  the  most 
noted  Duroc  boar  living. 

Send  for  catalog  at  once.  O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer 
at  the  sale. 

B.  R.  ANDERSON,   -   -   McPherson,  Kansas 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FAIR  GROUNDS  AT  1  O'CLOCK 


Galloway's  Ayrshire  Dispersion  Jan. 

A  Breeders'  and  Buyers'  Opportunity 


This  grand  Champion 
Heifer  will  be  aold.  Every 
winner  and  record  animal 
goes! 


Positively  nothing-  will  be  reserved  from  my  high 
class,  selected  herd  of  Cattle  Congress,  National 
Dairy  Show  and  State  Fair  winners— every  one 
ill  enter  the  sale  ring!  What  Ayrshire  breeders 
usually  retain  to  improve  their  herds  goes  into  the 
sale  ring  at  my  dispersion  sale  January  23,  1918. 

Champion  Prize  Winners  Sold  Without  Reserve 

Wire  or  phone  for  catalog  and  reserve  this  date  to  at- 
tend. See  Bale  advertising  of  last  week  for  particulars! 
This  dispersal  means  the  cream  of  years  of  Ayrshire 
breeding  and  selection  goes  at  your  prices!  Don't 
miss  this  sale)    Don't  foreet  the  Date,  Ian.  231 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  FARMS,  WATERLOO,  IA.  \ 


Will  G.  tockridge,  of  Payette, .  Mo.,  owner 
Of  the  famous  Giant  herd  of  Poland  Chinas, 
has  catalogued  sixty-five  head  of  sows  and 
gilts  for  his  bred  sow  sale,  February  9.  The 
flows  in  the  herd  are  sired  by  such  boars  as 
Chief  Price  2d,  Hercules,  Big  Orange,  A  Big 
Orange,  Big  Bob,  Long  King's  Model,  A 
Wonder,  Long  Wonder,  Great  Wonder,  Co- 
lossal, Old  Success,  Erpansion  Wonder  and 
Big  Joe.  A  number  of  the  gilts  in  the  sale 
are  out  of  these  sows  and  will  be  bred  to 
the  Giant  and  Joe  Junior,  a  straight  Mouw 
bred  boar. 


The  annual  bred  sow  sale  at  Wilver  Dell 
Farms,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  January  29, 
will  be  one  of  the  events  in  Poland  China 
circles  during  the  present  season.  W.  H. 
Bridges,  formerly  of  Bridges  Bros.,  Slater, 
Mo.,  has  purchased  the  interest  of  Harry  H. 
Moore  in  the  Wilver  Dell  herd  and  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  herd.  The  policy  of  main- 
taining a  strictly  high-class  herd  of  Polands 
will  be  continued  under  the  new  manage- 
ment. The  tops  of  over  300  head  bred  to* 
the  famous  Wilver  Dell  herd  boars  will  be 
catalogued  for  bhe  coming  sale. 


Holstein  Cattle  Sale 


AT  FARM  NEAR  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 
l  t 

FEBRUARY  13,  1918 

ONE  HUNDRED  HEAD  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  AND 
TWO  HERD  BULLS 


Fifty  Young  Cows,  several  with  calves  at  foot.    None  over  six  years  old. 
Twenty-five  Yearling  Heifers,  large  and  well  grown  out,  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  breed. 

Twenty-five  Head  Summer  Heifer  Calves. 

Five  Registered  Cows  and  Two  Registered  Herd  Bulls. 

If  you  want  good,  useful  working  cattle,  come  to  this  sale.  I  am  selling 
my  entire  dairy  herd.  Nothing  will  be  reserved  or  bid  in.  Every  animal 
will  sell  at  the  last  bid.  My  cattle  are  in  good  condition  and  will  make  money 
for  anyone  who  will  give  them  proper  care. 

J.  W.  MYERS,  Owner,   -    Nortonville,  Kansas 


Ben  Schneider,  Sale  Manager. 


Chas.  W.  Crews,  Auct. 


BUSTER  OVER 

Indiana  Grand  Champion  of  1917 

And  Son  of  Giant  Buster,  1916  Champion  at  Same  Show, 
Now  at  Wilver  Dell  Farms. 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

BIG-TYPE  BRED  SOWS        -        CHOLERA  IMMUNE 

JANUARY  29, 1918  AT  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

TEN  BIG  SENSATIONS 

Will  be  included  in  the  fifty  head  that  sell.  They  will  be  exceptional,  spring 
gilts  that  have  been  reserved  especially  for  this  sale  and  every  one  a  "killer." 
Also  twenty-five  "corking"  tried  sows,  all  young  and  all  real  attractions,  and 
fifteen  dandy  fall  yearlings  that  are  bigger  and  better  than  any  ever  offered 
in  one  sale.    Bred  to  Buster  Over  and 

STOREY'S  A  WONDER,  KING  OF  ALL  2D  AND  WILVER 
DELL  JONES  BY  GERSTDALE  JONES 


The  greatest  quartet  of  boars  to  be  found  in  any  herd. 

"purple,"  sired  by  the  noted 


Offering  bred  in  the 


Big  Bob  Wonder 
Model  Big  Bob 
Fesenmeyer's  A  Wonder 
Giant  Joe 
King  of  Wonders 


Big  Bob 
Hercules 

Wedd's  Long  King 
Gerstdale  Jones 
Fessy's  Timm 


Giant  Ben 
Smooth  Big  Bone 
King  Joe 

Mouw's  Smooth  Wonder 


EVERY  SOW  A  BIG  ATTRACTION 

The  catalog  will  tell  all  about  them  and  is  a  book  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  reference  by  every  farmer  and  breeder.  Be  sure  you  get  one. 
Sent  on  application  only. 

WILVER  DELL  FARMS,        ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Walter  W.  Head  and  W.  H.  Bridges,  Proprietor* 

O.  W.  Devine,  Kansas  Farmer  Representative.   Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer. 
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Chester  White  Bred  Sow  Sale  Leavenworth>  Kan8as> Feb  2  191s 


SIXTY  HEAD  AT  THE  COLISEUM,  HEATED  BUILDING, 


KANSAS  HERD 
Arthur  Mosse 


EDGEWOOD  HERD 
Henry  Murr 


Bred  To  Champion  Boars 

Veto,  the  grand  champion  boar  at  the  Topeka  Free  Fair  and  the  Kam 
State  Fair,  1917,  and  conceded  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing boars  of  the  Chester  White  breed.  Most  of  the  sows  and  gilts  trace 
to  Kerr  Garnett,  a  grand  champion  boar  at  the  American  Royal,  and  his  sire 
was  the  great  Kerr  Dick,  the  grand  champion  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.    Send  for  catalog  today  and  come  to  sale. 

Auctioneers:    Col.  Thos.  E.  Deem  and  Col.  Harry  Strouse 

0.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 

Arthur  Mosse,  Mgr.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


CHARTER  OAK'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

■  Mammoth  Bred  Sow  Sale  ■  IZi 

Butler,  Missouri,  Thursday,  February  7,  1918 


100  Head  of  Mammoth 
Sows  and  Gilts 


Of  as  good  big-type  breeding  as  can  be  found  in  America,  consisting  of  twenty 
tried  sows,  fifty  fall  yearlings,  thirty  toppy  spring  gilts.  All  bred  for  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April  litters. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR  to  buy  high-class  sows  and 
gilts  at  the  right  prices. 

0.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 

Catalogs  ready  early  in  January.    Write  for  one  at  once. 


W.  H.  CHARTERS, 


BUTLER,  MISSOURI 


BIG  BOB  WONDER 

In  Our  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale  at 


THE  BREED'S  GREATEST  SIRE 

This  sensational  breeding  boar  and  sire  of  ribbon  winners  is  assisted  in 
the  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son's  Herd  by  two  illustrious  sons,  KANSAS  WONDER, 
out  of  Giantess  H,  a  daughter  of  Moore's  Halvor;  BIG  LONG  WONDER,  out 
of  Bessie  by  Long  King's  Best;  and  WALTER'S  JUMBO  TIMM,  an  outstand- 
ing grandson  of  Big  Jumbo  and  the  champion  Big  Timm. 


Effingham,  Kansas,  Wednesday,  February  6,  1918 

Fifteen  of  the  Greatest  Sows  That  Ever  Went  Through  a 
Sale  Ring  Will  Be  Sold.    All  Bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder 


We  are  also  listing  three  of  our  sows  sired  by  him  that  we  had  reserved 
for  our  next  year's  show  herd. 

Other  great  attractions  are  included  in  the  fifty  head  that  make  up  this 
sale  offering. 


Our  herd  was  the  heaviest  winner  in  the  round-up  futurity  at  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show,  and  a  consistent  winner  in  the  open  show. 

Our  entire  show  herd  was  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
the  world's  grand  champion,  is  a  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder.  Remember  our 
sale  is  made  up  of  animals  bred  along  the  same  lines.  Send  in  your  name 
for  the  catalog  early. 

0.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Fanner  at  Sale. 


H.  B.  Walter  &  Son, 


Effingham,  Kansas 


Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  1,122-Lb.  Grand  Champion,  National  Swine  Show,  1917 
The  World's  Most  Sensational  Boar  Will  Be  on  Dress 
Parade  Sale  Day.    Come  and  See  Him 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1918 
At  Howard,  Kansas 

50  HEAD  50 

This  offering  will  be  the  equal  of  anything  to  sell  this  winter.  Every 
animal  that  sells  will  be  an  attraction  in  itself.  There  will  be  size  and 
quality  enough  to  suit  everybody  and  class  enough  to  win  in  the  best  shows 


and  make  money  for  the  farmer  and  breeder.  The  winner  in  every  class  shown 
this  year  was  related  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  He  was  a  sensational  pig  and 
is  siring  that  kind.  Every  animal  to  sell  is  a  brood  sow.  They  are  all 
tried  sows  and  yearlings  and  not  one  that  I  would  not  be  glad  to  keep  in 
my  own  herd.    They  sell  bred  to 

Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  King 
Bob  By  Big  Bob 

If  you  are  looking  for  sows  that  will  put  your  herd  in  the  front  rank 
of  popular  big-type  herds,  you  will  make  no  mistake  buying  here.  The 
catalog  gives  all  the  particulars  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  on  every  hog- 
man's  desk.    Write  today. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,     Howard,  Kansas 

Cols.  R.  L.  Harriman  and  J.  C.  Price,  Auctioneers.  0.  W.  Devine  will  Represent 

Kansas  Farmer. 
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PLAN  NOW  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Use  of  Vegetables  Reduces  Living  Expenses  and  Releases  Food  For  Soldiers 


nHE  garden  subject  may  seem  in- 
opportune at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
solid  and  wintry  blasts  are  howl- 
ing about  the  house.  Yet  time  goes 
rapidly  and  spring  will  be  here  before 
we  are  ready  for  it  unless  some  time 
and  thought  are  given  to  the  work  of  the 
eoming  season.  If  we  are  to  have  good 
gardens  this  year,  we  must  make  definite 
plans  for  them  and  do  it  now. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  family 
to  have  a  good  garden  so  planned  as  to 
furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  through  the  season.  A  good 
garden  will  save  many  a  dollar  in  the 
living  expenses  of  the  family.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  personal  or  individual  con- 
siderations, good  gardens  are  of  great 
fenportance  to  our  nation.  Substituting 
fnesh  vegetables  in  season  for  more  con- 
centrated foods  in  the  diet  of  the  folks 
that  stay  at  home  releases  quantities 
of  grain,  meats,  and  other  food  supplies 
that  can  be  easily  transported  long  dis- 
tances because  of  their  concentrated 
form.  The  production  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  vegetables  in  the  home  gardens 
also  helps  out  in  reducing  the  strain  on 
eur  transportation  facilities  by  meeting 
the  demands  for  vegetables  loyally.  This 
will  assist  in  relieving  the  ear  shortage 
and  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country. 

It  thus  becomes  a  patriotic  duty  to 
plant  a  garden  this  year  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  coming  to  the  family.  Get- 
ting the  seed  and  planting  a  garden,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  initial  step.  There  was 
a  great  garden  planting  propaganda  last 
year,  and  many  a  garden  planted  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  resulted  in  utter 
failure.  Gardens  require  intelligent  care 
and  a  sustained  interest  throughout  the 
season.  We  must  understand  the  soil 
and  cultural  requirements  of  the  differ- 
ent vegetables  and  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  our  locality.  It  is  easy  to  be 
filled  with  enthusiasm  during  the  balmy 
days  of  spring  and  plant  seeds  of  all 
kinds  with  little  thought  of  the  tasks 
of  latter  days  when  the  blistering  heat 
of  the  summer  sun  is  beating  down  upon 
the  various  crops.  There  can  be  no  fall- 
ing off  in  interest  as  the  days  lengthen 
and  the  weeds  crowd  the  crops  and  insect 
pests  innumerable  begin  their  attacks. 
All  these  things  must  be  met  and  con- 
quered or  our  garden  efforts  will  be 
failures. 

What  we  are  urging  now  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  difmite  decision  to  have  a  better 
garden  than  ever  and  give  it  the  most 
intelligent  care  possible  throughout  the 
season.  It  calls  for  a  study  of  varieties, 
soil  and  cultural  requirements,  a  study 
of  the  insects  and  plant  diseases  that  are 
sure  to  come  and  methods  of  combating 
them.  The  more  we  can  learn  of  these 
things  now  in  advance  of  the  actual  gar- 
den season,  the  better  we  can  meet  them 
•when  the  time  comes. 

There  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done  now,  even  though  winter  is  still 
with  us.  Our  Agricultural  College  can 
supply  circulars  and  pamphlets  cn  many 
of  the  garden  crops  based  on  results  of 
careful  experimental  study,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance  of 
all,  technical  information  on  the  insects 
and  plant  diseases  and  methods  of  con- 
trolling them. 


Present  reports  indicate  a  probable 
shortage  of  garden  seeds.  Successful 
commercial  gardeners  would  never  think 
of  waiting  until  the  time  for  planting  for 
buying  their  seeds.  Most  of  them  have 
already  arranged  for  their  seed.  Seeds- 
men are  expecting  another  rush  for 
packeted  seed  at  planting  time,  and  are 
making  plans  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
seed  in  that  way.  For  the  garden  plans 
should  be  so  matured  that  seeds  can  be 
ordered  now.  Send  for  your  seed  cata- 
logues. Decide  upon  varieties  you  expect 
to  plant,  and  get  your  order  in  for  seed 
at  once. 

Before  seeds  can  be  ordered  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  a  fairly  definite  plan 
of  your  garden  for  the  year  worked  out 
and  down  on  paper.  This  plan  need  not 
be  a  work  of  art,  but  it  should  indicate 
the  location  of  the  di....erent  vegetables, 
the  distance  between  rows,  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  seeding,  and  the  amount 
of  seed  required.  No  two  gardens  will 
be  planned  alike,  for  the  home  garden 
must  conform  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
individual  tastes  of  the  family. 

In  all  garden  plans  the  arrangement 
should  provide  for  using  the  land  to  the 
best  advautage  possible  and  minimizing 
the  labor  required  in  preparation  and 
care.  Do  not  fail  to  give  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  the  women  will  do  much 
of  the  garden  work,  and  for  that  reason 
locate  the  garden  near  the  house.  Some 
put  the  garden  at  a  distance  from  the 
house  to  avoid  damage  from  the  chickens, 
but  the  advantage  in  having  it  handy 
for  the  housewife  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  cost  of  fencing  the  garden  from  the 
poultry. 

If  the  ground  intended  for  garden 
was  plowed  last  fall,  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  do  will  be  to  work  it  suffi- 
ciently to  fine  and  firm  it  before  plant- 
ing to  seed.  If  not  sufficiently  rich,  and 
most  ground  is  not,  an  application  of 
well  rotted  barnyard  manure  is  recom- 
mended. When  manure  fresh  from  the 
stable  or  barn  lot  must  be  used,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  shaken  out  and  piled  in 


a  heap  and  handled  over  in  order  to 
make  it  as  fine  as  possible  so  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  It  should  be  handled  as  sosn  as  the 
heat  begins  to  be  noticable  and  after 
one  or  two  handlings  and  repilings  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  worked  into  the 
soil.  Course  manure  does  not  decompose 
readily  and  is  likely  to  make  the  soil  too 
open  and  porous  for  best  success  with 
garden  crops.  The  gardener  can  afford 
to  be  extravagant  with  manures  because 
the  soil  must  be  in  good  condition  if  any 
degree  of  success  is  to  be  obtained. 
Ground  that  is  well  manured  in  the  fall 
and  well  plowed  may  receive  another 
application  of  manure  in  the  spring. 
Many  gardens  fail  because  sufficient  time 
has  not  been  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  The  soil  should  never  be  worked 
when  wet.  An  experienced  gardener 
knows  that  ground  plowed  in  the  fall  may 
be  worked  much  more  quickly  and  easily 
in  the  spring  than  ground  that  has  not 
been  so  handled.  If  the  plowing  must 
be  done  in  the  spring  it  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible  to  get  the  ground 
in  good  condition.  It  must  be  made  firm 
and  fine  before  planting. 

Crops  like  lettuce,  spinach  and  pepper- 
grass  that  are  grown  for  their  leaves  and 
stems  will  do  best  in  soil  tnat  is  very 
rich  but  for  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes, 
and  crops  that  are  grown  for  their  seed 
or  fruit  there  is  some  danger  of  an  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen  if  fresh  manures  have 
been  heavily  applied.  If  sufficient  manure 
cannot  be  secured  and  commercial  ferti- 
lizer must  be  used,  a  complete  fertilizer 
is  usually  preferable  and  may  be  used 
with  a  lavish  hand — 1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  composed  of  200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  200  pounds  acid  phosphate,  200 
pounds  ground  bone  and  400  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  or  a  special  complete 
fertilizer  manufactured  by  the  packing 
houses  composed  largely  of  blood,  bone 
and  other  animal  tissues,  may  be  used. 
Most  of  these  have  a  composition  of  ap- 
proximately 1  to  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  5 
to  10  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  5  to  10 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  UNDER  PROPER  LEADERSHIP  AND  DIRECTION  CAN  BECOME  SUCCESS- 
FUL GARDENERS.  IT  IS  A  FORM  OE  WAR  SERVICE  IN  WHICH  THEY  CAN  ALL  ENROLL 


per  cent  potash.  One  thousand  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  such  fertilizer  is  frequently 
a  very  good  investment. 

Lettuce,  radishes,  peppergrass,  turnips, 
beets,  onions  and  smooth  seeded  peas 
may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  may 
be  worked.  The  loose  leaf  varieties  of 
lettuce  are  most  grown  in  western  gar- 
dens but  the  superior  quality  of  the  head 
lettuce  should  prompt  many  growers  to 
make  a  trial  of  one  or  more  varieties. 
The  old  standard  Boston  Market  is  a 
good  head  lettuce,  as  is  Tennis  Ball.  Of 
the  loose  varieties,  Hanson  and  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  are  standard  sorts,  and 
of  the  radishes,  the  little  round  Red 
Forcings  and  French  Breakfast  are  the 
earlier,  and  medium  varieties  are  Crim- 
son Giant  and  later  White  Strassburg. 

For  Spinach,  Victoria  and  Prickly 
Seeded  are  early  varieties,  Peppergrass 
or  upland  cress  is  a  welcome  substitute 
for  water  cress  where  water  cress  is  not 
grown.  If  early  onions  are  wanted  the 
sets  should  be  planted,  the  color  being  a 
matters  of  choice.  The  main  crop  of 
onions  is  grown  chiefly  from  seed  and 
the  standard  varieties  are  Globe  Danvers, 
Red  Weatherfield,  Yellow  Prizetaker  and 
Silver  King.  In  home  gardens  the  top 
set  onions  have  the  advantage  o  produc- 
ing sets  alternate  seasons  but  the  quality 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  best  seed 
onions. 

The  smooth-seeded  peas  will  stand 
considerable  frost  and  it  is  well  to  plant 
them  liberally.  Alaska  and  Earliest-of- 
All  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  smooth- 
seeded  varieties.  For  a  later  crop,  the 
wrinkled  peas  produce  more  heavily  and 
are  better  quality.  Of  these,  Gradus, 
American  Wonder,  Abundance  and  Fill- 
basket  are  the  best  medium,  and  the 
later  varieties,  Telephone  and  Strategem. 
Beets  should  be  planted  early  and  better 
quality  will  be  secured  by  planting  in 
succession.  Early  Egyptian  and  Eclipse 
are  among  the  earliest  and  for  later  use 
Crimson  Globe  and  Bastian's  Halg-Long 
are  good  varieties.  For  turnips  for  the 
garden  the  Extra  Early  White  Milan  is 
one  of  the  earliest,  and  White  Egg  is 
fine  quality  although  somewhat  later. 
For  the  root  crops  a  short  row  of  car- 
rots will  furnish  an  abundance  for  the 
family,  but  any  surplus  can  be  readily 
disposed  of  to  the  horses  and  cows  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  plant  a  considerable 
quantity.  The  Shorthorn  and  Danvers 
Half  Long  are  standard  varietiec.  Of 
the  parsnips,  Guernsey  and  Hollow 
Crown  are  best  known.  Salsify  or  vege- 
table oyster  may  well  have  a  place  in 
every  garden.  While  not  so  productive 
as  carrots  and  parsnips,  it  is  of  higher 
quality  and  a  yield  of  a  pound  to  a  foot 
of  row  is  easily  secirred.  Two  good  vari- 
eties are  Long  White  and  Sandwich 
Island. 

Seed  for  the  plants  of  early  cabbage 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  hot  bed 
can  be  gotten  ready.  The  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  is  one  of  the  earliest,  the 
earliest,  and  Early  Winnigstadt,  which 
is  pointed  in  form,  is  not  quite  so  early 
but  of  good  quality.  For  later  stock 
Danish  Ball  Head  has  been  one  of  the 
best.  For  anyone  wishing  red  cabbage, 
Red  Rock  has  been  generally  successful. 
Cauliflower  may  be  planted  at  the  same 
( Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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BUYERS 

My  direct  factory  prices  prove 

that  a  high  price  for  a  Separator 
is  all  wrong — Read  my  book  and  see! 

Don't  buy  any  separator  —  no  matter  what  price — 
until  you  get  Galloway's  brand  new  separator  propo- 
sition.  Look  around  all  you  please  —  examine  all  the 
best  separators  you  know — get  posted  thoroughly  but  don't  decide — don't 
order  until  you  hear  what  a  wonderful  separator  I  can  give  you  and  how 
much  I  can  save  you  on  the  price.  Send  Coupon  for  my  Free  Book  and  read  i 
every  word  of  Galloway's  great  new  separator  offer.  It  will  mean  money  in  your  pocket.  ' 

My  FREE  Book  Exposes  the  Secrets  of  Separator 

I  have  laid  bare  the  truth  on  separators.  I  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  i 
separator  business.  I  can  give  you  the  whole  story  from  the  raw  materials  to  the 
finished  product  because  I  know.  Remember,  I  don't  just  sell  separators.  I  design 
them  and  make  them  right  here  in  my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo  (one  entire  t 
building  is  devoted  to  separator  making  alone )  so  I  understand  separators  from 
every  angle  and  am  ready  to  give  you— without  cost  or  obligation— all  this  sep- 
arator knowledge — facts  you  ought  to  know  about  separators  before  you  in- 
vest your  good  money.  Get  the  book  now— send  the  coupon. 

Buying  Direct  from  Galloway  Saves  You  a  Third  to  Half 

This  wonderful  free  book  tells  about  the  various  methods  o!  separator  selling.    It  proves  ttfc 
figures  how  buying  direct  from  Galloway — the  actual  maker-— saves  you  a  third  to  a 
half  in  real  money.    My  book  tells  you  in  a  clear,  logical  way  how  buying  a  sep- 
arator by  any  other  method  means  you  pay  2S%  to  40%  more  than  you  should. 
There  is  a  whole  lot  to  this  big  separator  question  and  to  get  the  most  value  lot 
every  dollar  you  spend  you  should  know  what  I  know  about  separators. 

Test  My  New  Sanitary  Model  Side  by  Side 
With  Any  Separator  Made —  Then  Decide 


Separatora  have  a  certain  work»to 
ao.  True  —  they  must  be  aubfltanti- 
ally  made,  easily  cleaned,  sanitary 
and  give  lasting  service  —  but  they 
must  skim — and  skim  close  —  a  cer- 
tain amount  in  a  definite  time.  Sep- 
arator service  is  the  big  important 
thing*  to  look  for.    So  I  say  before 
you  decide_on  my  new  Sanitary 
~    Model, test  it— com- 
pare it  with  any. 
The  higher  the 
price  or  the  better 
the  (Trade  separator  you 
compare  it  with,  the  bet- 
ter V II  like  it.  The  more 
eevere  and  critical  you 
make  the  comparison, 
the  more  certain  you 
will  be  that  Galloway 
does  really  give  you 
the  greatest  and 
best  separator 
value  in  the 
world. 

Milking  Test 
for  90  Days 

Yoo'can  take  that  Ions*  if  you 
want  to  convince  yourself. 
I  say— "Ubo  my  new  Sani- 
tary Model  for  180  milk- 
Ings  on  your  own  farm." 
That  will  show  you  and 
that  will  prove  to 
ou   beyond  any 


ou   beyond  en; 
oubt  that  your 
p  a  r  a  to  r 

 mey  goes 

farthest  when 
you  buy  your 
separator  from  mo. 
My  offer  is  fab? 
and  square. 


Win.  Galloway,  Pres.  Wm.  Galloway  Co., 

213  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa  . 

I  am  interested.  Please  send  me  low  prices—- full  a 
Information  about  your  new  Galloway  Sanitary  Sep-  m 
arator  and  big  money  saving  book  on  Separator  secrets.  ■ 


Send 

Coupon  for 
FREE  Book 

So— now  then.get  the  whole 
story  as  told  in  my  free  book. 
Get  Galloway's  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  separators.  Whether 
you  buy  from  me  or  not  the  facts  I 
tell  you  in  this  book  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  on  your  separator  and 
will  show  you  how  you  can  make  every 
penny  you  invest  in  a  separator  bring  back 
definite  returns.   Send  the  coupon  tonight 
and  get  this  valuable  book. 

Take  These  Farmers'  Word  —  They  Know 

Galloway  separator  has  eivea  the  best  01  satisfaction.    I  get 
all  the  cream  and  uniform  test.    There  hasn't  been  more  than 
two  points  variation  in  cream  test  all  summer. 

M.  B.  HlCKOX,  Miller,  S.  Dak. 
Have  given  Galloway  separator  a  good  trial  and  am 
well  pleased  with  it.    It  certainly  is  worth  the  money.  I 
don't  understand  why  some  people  pay  $90  to  $120  for  a  sep- 
arator when  you  sell  a  separator  just  as  good  for  about  half. 

F.  J.  Huren,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Col. 

Don't  Hesitate  but  Act  Now 

— Cut  Out  and  Mail  Coupon— Read  My  Book 

Clip  out  this  coupon  —  and  send  for  my 

great  big  money-saving  book  that  solves  your 

separator  problem.  It  also  describes  the  great 

Galloway  Spreader,  Tractor,  Engine  and  other 

I  implements.    I  even  save  you  money  on 

I  freight  because  I  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Kansas 

S  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Chicago  as  well  as 

;  Waterloo.  Write  tonight. 
■ 

Wm.  Galloway,  President 
•  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

:  213  Galloway  Station      WATERLOO,  10WA 


One-Man  J 
Stump  PullerZf 


Cheapest  Way  to  Clear  Land 

No  horses  needed — no  extra  help  required — | 
one  man  alone  pulls  all  kinds  of  stumps  quick  ] 
(  and  easy. The  Kirstin  holds  record  for  lowest  land  clear- 

\  ins  cost.  New  patented  features  Rives  enormous  strength  and 

ir.ShlppedonactualSO-dayPre.  ~ 


Dd  Horse  Pullers-all  Blzes, 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 
3151  Ludington  St.,  Etcanaba,  Micb. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


HE  opening  of  the  spring  season 
will  see  a  large  number  of  tractors 
at  work  on  Kansas  farms.  Many 
of  these  tractors  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  new  and  inexperienced  men. 
Some  will  give  the  best  of  service  while 
with  others  difficulties  may  arise.  A 
careful  study  of  the  handling  of  a  tractor 
is  essential  to  success. 

Proper  lubrication  of  the  tractor  is  a 
factor  that  the  inexperienced  operator  is 
very  apt  to  overlook.  The  tractor  motor 
is  expected  to  do  continuous  heavy  duty, 
and  if  it  is  to  deliver  the  requisite 
amount  of  power,  and  render  efficient 
and  durable  service,  the  lubrication  must 
be  of  the  best.  The  1  st  oils  obtainable 
are  none  to  good.  Owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  lubricating  oils,  the  quality 
has  been  reduced  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  among  some  manufacturers 
to  put  the  tractor  user  off  with  a  lower 
grade  of  oil  than  that  supplied  to  auto- 
mobile men.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  tractor  be  supplied  with  the 
highest  grade  oil  of  the  proper  grade-  to 
enable  the  machine  to  do  the  best  work 
with  the  least  wear.  Changing  the  oil 
at  short  intervals  of  two  of  three  days 
as  recommended  by  the  manufacturers 
is  highly  advisable.  The  saving  of  a  few 
dollars  on  oil  will  not  overcome  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  excessive  wear  duetto 
faulty  lubrication.  Many  tractor  motors 
have  been  ruined  by  neglect  of  lubrica- 
tion. It  will  pay  to  study  the  problem 
with  great  care. 

Renewing  the  Auto 

The  utilization  of  the  used  automobile 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  Too 
often  machines  in  perfect  mechanical  con- 
dition have  been  sold  or  exchanged  at  a 
sacrifice  on  account  of  appearance.  Tops 
become  torn  or  misshapen,  and  the  fin- 
ish— no  matter  how  good  in  the  begin- 
ning— is  destroyed  by  careless  washing 
or  prolonged  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  unkempt  appearance  of  such  cars 
robs  them  of  interest  to  the  owners,  no 
matter  how  good  the  motor  and  other 
mechanical  parts. 

The  manufacturing  conditions,  brought 
on  by  the  war,  make  it  imperative  that 
better  use  be  made  of  these  cars  and  that 
fewer  cars  be  junked.  The  plants  must 
reduce  the  output  of  new  cars  on  account 
of  turning  their  attention  to  the  more 
important  work  of  making  parts  for 
military  aeroplanes,  trucks,  munitions, 
and  other  equipment  needed  by  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

This  change  of  condition  from  maxi- 
mum to  minimum  production  of  new 
pleasure  cars,  calls  the  refinishing  of  the 
old  ear  most  forcibly  to  mind,  and  raises 
the  question  of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  $2,000  car  has  its  exchange 
value  reduced  by  not  less  than  $600 
to  $1,000  after  a  year  of  service.  Its 
actual  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility  is  not  reduced  to  any  such  extent. 
The  actual  worth  may  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  10  to  20  per  cent.  Cheaper  cars 
depreciate  in  somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  big  apparent  loss  in  value  is 
due  most  largely  to  the  appearance  of 
the  top  and  finish. 

Depending  on  the  t>ize  and  condition  of 
the  car,  this  refinishing  can  be  accom- 
plished at  from  $30  to  $100,  and  will 
result  in  bringing  the  car  back  to  its 
real  utility  worth,  instead  of  its  exchange 
value,  thereby  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  money,  and  restoring  the  pride 
of  the  owner  in  his  machine.  It  makes 
him  feel  that  he  has  accomplished  some- 
thing worth  while. 

The  top  question  is  the  easiest.  A 
dilapidated  or  torn  top  can  be  replaced 
quickly  and  cheaply  by  the  repair  man, 
and  for  many  types  of  cars  new  top 
covers  can  he  purchased  ready-made,  and 
can  be  put  on  by  the  owner  in  little  time. 
These  new  fabrikoid  tops,  put  on  by  the 
shop  or  by  the  owner,  will  in  most  cases 
he  even  better  and  more  attractive  than 
the  originals. 

Refinishing  the  chassis  and  body  is 
about  as  feasible,  and,  if  done  with  high- 
grade  materials  and  workmanship,  will 
restore  the  orginal  beauty.  Here,  again, 
the  owner  has  the  option  of  having  the 
job  done  by  the  expert  in  the  paint  shop 
or  attacking  it  himself.  The  new  auto 
enamels  especially  designed  for  refinish- 


ing used  cars  will,  where  properly  applied, 
produce  finishes  equal  to  new  cars. 

Broken  windows  in  the  side  and  back 
curtains  are  easily  ^replaced  with  pyra- 
lin  sheeting,  which  is  the  material  most 
used  by  the  curtain  manufacturer,  and 
scratched  and  discolored  windows  can  be 
brightened  by  using  solutions  especially 
prepared  or  the  purpose. 

Varieties  of  colors  in  the  tops  and. 
enamels  make  it  possible  to  satisfy  any' 
desire  in  this  connection.  The  old  car  is 
rejuvenated  or  renewed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  is  no  desire  to  exchange, 
and  the  old  personal  attachment  to  the 
car  is  continued;  and  the  manufacturing 
plant  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing a  new  one,  so  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired for  building  the  new  car  are  left 
for  more  important  uses. 

Conservation  is  now  the  keynote  of  our 
national  life.  Produce  more — save  what 
•we  have — those  are  the  two  essentials  to 
■winning  the  war.  The  fact  that  we  can 
personally  afford  an  unnecessary  expense 
does  not  justify  our  incurring  it.  The 
whole  nation — and  that  includes  the  most 
prosperous  one  of  us — must  save. — Du- 
pont  Magazine. 

Automobile  in  Transportation 

While  we  are  all  endeavoring  to  do 
what  is  best  to  help  America  win  in 
the  war,  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  relationship  of  the  auto- 
mobile to  the  war  problem. 

The  automobile  has  a  big  responsibil- 
ity shared  alike  by  every  owner.  You 
should  use  your  car  more — more  for  util- 
ity purposes — more  than  ever  to  relieve 
the  transportation  congestion  due  to  the 
demands  made  upon  the  railways. 

Every  time  you  and  your  family  ride 
in  your  car  from  one  place  to  another,' 
you  relieve  the  railways  just  to  that 
extent.  Don't  be  disturbed  about  the 
railroads  not  having  enough  passenger, 
business.  The  continued  movement  of 
troops  more  than  offsets  the  substitution 
generally  of  the  automobile  for  railway 
travel  over  short  distances.  You  are, 
therefore,  actually  performing  a  patri- 
otic duty  in  making  your  automobile  a 
real  transportation  vehicle.  By  carry- 
ing merchandise  in  your  motor  car  to 
distances  of  fifty  miles  or  less,  you  will 
relieve  the  congestion  on  freight  and 
mail  trains  throughout  the  country. 

The  recent  reports  from  Washington 
show  that  our  railroads  have  carried  this 
year  15  per  cent  more  than  they  did  in 
1916,  which  broke  all  records  for  freight 
deliveries.  Admission  is  made  at  the 
same  time  that  the  railroads  are  now 
swamped  by  commercial  activities,  the 
transportation  of  farm  products,  the  de- 
livery of  mail  and  parcel  post  and  the 
business  of  the  Government  in  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  munitions. 

The  automobile,  therefore,  should  con- 
stitute a  secondary  line  of  national 
transportation.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  4,200,000  automobiles  in  service 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 1,750,000  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  prac- 
tically all  of  these  automobiles  qn  the 
farm  are  used  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  for  utility  purposes.  In  cities  and 
towns  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  70 
per  cent  are  used  for  transportation 
uses,  conveying  people  from  one  place  to 
another  on  business  errands,  etc.  The 
atitomobile  has  enabled  the  doctor  to 
considerably  extend  his  practice  and  very 
materially  increase  his  own  efficiency  as 
a  human  factor  in  city  and  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  automobile 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  pleasure  car. 
This  is  really  a  misnomer,  and  so  far  as 
farm  use  is  concerned,  a  positive  libel. 
The  farmer,  after  all,  devotes  his  auto- 
mobile to  utility  purposes,  all  of 
are  essentially  transportation. 

The  automobile  on  the  farm  ha 
than  earned  its  fee,  while  the  hoist-  mat, 
preceded  it  required  a  substantial  amount 
of  acreage  for  self  support.  At  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  price  of  farm  produce  it 
has  been  said  by  the  keen  observer  that 
the  raising  of  horses  to  drive  around  the 
city  or  country  was  nothing  short  of 
unpatriotic. 

The  automobile,  however,  has  come  so 
firmly  into  its  own  that  its  use  on  the 
farm  is  well  nigh  indispensable. 

Disease  is  the  nation's  greatest  burd««. 
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FARMERS  AND  THE  WAR 

"War  service  on  the  farm"  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  at  the  War  Con- 
ference in  Topeka  by  Howard  M.  Hill 
of  Lafontaine,  Kansas.  Mr.  Hill  made 
one  of  the  keynote  speeches  of  the  con- 
vention, which  was  attended  by  represen- 
tative men  and  women  from  every  part 
of  the  state.  He  told  of  what  they 
have  done  on  their  own  farm  in  their 
endeavor  to  follow  the  war  program  laid 
down  by  the  administration.  They  have 
cut  down  the  consumption  of  white  flour 
and  sugar.  Although  potatoes  were  an 
absolute  failure  in  that  section,  they 
listened  to  the  Food  Administration 
when  it  announced  that  over  the  country 
as  a  whole  there  was  a  big  potato  crop 
and  potatoes  should  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities  by  our  people  in  this  country. 
It  is  obvious  that  potatoes  cannot  be 
shipped  to  feed  our  allies  in  Europe.  It 
would  take  four  times  as  many  ships  to 
take  a  given  amount  of  food  value  in 
potatoes  as  in  wheat.  Therefore  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do  is  to  use  up  all  our 
potatoes  here  at  home,  using  them  as 
substitutes  for  other  food  as  far  as 
possible. 

When  the  dealer  called  Mr.  Hill  up 
and  announced  that  a  shipment  of  coal 
was  in  town,  and  suggested  that  he  send 
in  his  teams  for  his  usual  winter  supply, 
they  held  a  family  council  and  decided 
they  would  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
farm  for  their  fuel  and  canceled  the  coal 
order.  Wood  has  been  worked  up  and 
used  to  the  present  time  and  Mr.  Hill 
says  they  have  not  suffered  and  feel 
that  by  making  this  effort,  they  have 
released  coal  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
a  combination  of  such  acts  carried  out 
voluntarily  by  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  country  that  makes  possible 
the  great  savings  in  food  and  fuel  de- 
manded by  our  war  program. 

Mr.  Hill  denounces  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  policy  being  followed  by  many 
papers  and  public  men  of  playing  poli- 
tics. He  pointed  out  that  this  practice 
of  putting  in  big  type  in  the  headlines, 
statements  tending  to  array  class  against 
class  and  stir  up  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration policies,  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  slowness  with  which  many 
of  us  are  falling  into  line  and  backing 
the  war  program.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  these  misleading 
headlines  were  appearing,  the  real  facts 
would  be  hidden  away  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  paper.  For  example,  on 
the  day  he  was  speaking,  the  papers 
were  featuring  in  big  type  the  howl  that 
was  going  up  all  over  the  country  and 
the  opposition  in  Congress  to  Mr.  Gar- 
field's fuel  order  shutting  down  indus- 
tries for  five  days,  while  hid  away  in  the 
back  part  of  the  paper  would  appear 
such  statements  as  that  telling  of  the 
116  ships  in  New  York  harbor  all  ready 
to  sail  for  Europe  and  only  lacking  sup- 
plies of  coal.  "We  are  in  this  war  to 
win,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "and  this  sort  of 
thing  is  serving  to  give  comfort  and  aid 
to  our  enemies."  He  also  referred  to  the 
capital  that  is  being  made  of  exempting 
farmers  from  military  service.  While 
recognizing  the  tremendous  difficulties 
under  which  farmers  are  laboring  in  get- 
ting their  work  done,  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  depriving 
any  man  of  the  privilege  of  offering 
himself  for  service  in  fighting  for  the 
great  cause  of  humanity. 

This  speech  was  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  a  speech  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  farmer  if  we  based  our 
opinion  of  him  on  the  way  in  which  he 
has  been  depicted  in  many  of  our  papers. 
We  have  a  feeling  from  our  own  obser- 
vations that  Mr.  Hill  was  voicing  the 
real  sentiment  of  farmers  generally  more 
truly  than  the  demagogues  who  are  con- 
stantly appealing  to  their  lower  motives 
in  the  public  utterances  they  make.  This 
was  not  the  only  speech  in  which  the  in- 
jection of  politics  into  the  war  was  de- 
plored. Chancellor  Strong  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  who  appeared  on  the 
last  program  of  the  session,  also  made 


an  appeal  for  backing  our  administration 
irrespective  of  politics.  As  Dr.  Thomas 
N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University  said 
in.  closing  his  address  on  Price  Fixing, 
"this  is  no  time  to  talk  about  rights  or 
wrongs  or  grievances.  Our  one  inquiry 
should  be,  'What  ought  we  to  do  in  this 
crisis?'  not  'How  much  ought  we  to  get 
out  of  it?'  Our  democratic  Government 
will  not  command  you  to  do  everything 
which  you  ought  to  do.  It  expects  you 
to  do  it  of  your  own  free  will." 

te 

CARVER  MAY  COME  TO  KANSAS 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, who  spoke  at  the  war  conference 
in  Topeka  last  week  and  gave  two  ad- 
dresses in  Manhattan  this  week,  is  be- 
ing considered  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Doctor 
Carver  would  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
former  President  H.  J.  Waters.  He  is 
an  Iowa  man  by  birth  and  has  been 
through  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
on  the  farm.  Like  many  a  farm  boy, 
he  worked  hard  for  his  early  education. 
He  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on 
agricultural  economics  and  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  an  educator. 

If  the  Board  of  Administration  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  Doctor  Carver  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  members  will  have  jus- 
tified the  confidence  placed  in  them  by 
the  people  of  the  state,  who  hold  the 
Governor  and  Board  responsible  for  the 
proper  management  of  state  institutions. 
Doctor  Carver  is  a  man  who  would  have 
the  undivided,  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
those  now  connected  with  the  institution. 
He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  a  sum- 
mer session  in  Manhattan  a  few  years 
ago  and  won  all  who  heard  him  by  his 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  and  his 
simple,  unassuming  manner. 

ta  te  m 

AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS  INCREASE 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  it  was 
hailed  as  a  most  unusual  event  when  a 
county  of  this  state  raised  the  necessary 
funds  and  employed  a  county  agricul- 
tural agent.  New  agents  are  being 
employed  so  rapidly  now  that  we  can 
hardly  keep  our  list  up  to  date.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  movement  in  Kansas 
we  took  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  we  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  agents  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  and  knew  of  their  fine 
qualifications  for  the  work.  While  we 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  this  per- 
sonal touch  in  general  we  now  feel  more 
sure  than  ever  that  this  new  develop- 
ment in  agricultural  extension  is  based 
on  a  most  progressive  idea.  No  matter 
how  much  useful  information  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  is  furnished  through 
publications,  correspondence,  or  lectures, 
the  personal  work  of  a  man  on  the 
ground  is  most  fruitful  of  results. 

The  county  agricultural  agent  can 
help  the  people  of  his  community  in  ways 
open  to  no  one  else.  One  of  his  greatest 
opportunities  for  service  is  the  organiz- 
ing of  people  to  help  themselves.  Like 
a  spectator  on  the  side  line  in  a  game  of 
baseball  or  football,  he  often  sees  more 
of  the  game  than  the  players  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  He  passes  on  the  good 
features  he  observes  from  one  farm  to 
another,  and  from  his  relationship  with 
outside  forces  he  can  bring  to  the  doors 
of  the  people  in  his  county  on  short  no- 
tice the  best  knowledge  and  information 
available  on  technical  problems  of  the 
farm. 

A  letter  from  a  Chase  County  Farm 
Bureau  member,  where  an  agent  has 
been  at  work  for  the  past  year,  illus- 
trates the  service  rendered  far  better 
than  we  can  tell  it. 

"Chase  County  appreciates  her  agri- 
cultural agent  and  our  farmers  will  in 
the  future  make  still  more  use  of  him 
than  they  have  in  the  past  year.  Many 
farmers,  however,  still  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  an  imposition  on  the  tax  payers 
and  a  foolish  waste  of  money.  How 
often  have  we  heard  the  remark:  'Well, 


I  don't  need  his  help  in  my  business. 
He'll  never  get  a  chance  to  give  me  any 
advice.'  And  yet  that  same  man  will 
hasten  to  the  county  agent  in  a  pinch 
when  the  cholera  gets  into  his  herd  of 
hogs  and  ask  for  help  to  get  his  stock 
vaccinated. 

"The  county  agent's  services  are  free, 
and  he  is  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a 
specialist  on  the  subject  of  farming,  and 
while  his  knowledge  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  'book  learning,'  as  some  people 
contemptuously  express  it,  yet  a  very 
large  part  of  his  service  has  to  do  with 
practicle  farm  work,  such  as  vaccinating 
hogs  against  cholera,  calves  ■  against 
blackleg,  securing  seed  for  planting  and 
replanting,  or  if  not  securing  the  seed, 
at  least  notifying  the  farmers  where  it 
can  be  secured,  making  arrangements 
with  the  Agricultural  College  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  professional  orchardist 
for  demonstrational  spraying  of  orchards, 
and  many  such  things  that  are  of  almost 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  farmers 
throughout  his  territory. 

"Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  one  case. 
Last  summer  a  very  severe  hail  storm 
passed  through  a  section  of  our  county 
and  completely  destroyed  all  crops.  So 
severe  was  the  storm  that  there  was  not 
the  least  trace  of  a  crop  on  ground  where 
corn  had  stood  nearly  two  feet  in  height, 
except  an  occasional  stub.  Forage  crops 
were  completely  cut  up  and  beaten  into 
the  ground.  The  farmers  had  to  replant 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  about 
July  15,  if  I  remember  correctly.  One 
of  the  first  men  to  reach  the  area  of  de- 
stroyed crops  was  our  county  agent  who 
offered  his  services  in  helping  to  obtain 
seed  for  replanting.  Doubtless  his  aid 
enabled  some  farmers  to  secure  seed 
nearly  a  week  before  they  would  have 
been  able  to  do  otherwise.  This  meant 
a  great  deal  for  the  growing  season  for 
the  replanted  crop  was  short,  it  also 
meant  much  to  the  farmer  in  saving  him 
the  trouble  of  driving  around  over  the 
country  to  find  seed  when  he  should  be 
in  the  field  preparing  his  ground.  Thus 
at  these  crucial  moments  when  a  man 
is  sorely  in  need  of  ready  help,  the 
agent  drops  in  with  a  cheery  greeting 
and  the  needed  assistance. 

"Another  instance  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  county  agent  is  shown  in 
the  aid  he  has  given  in  the  organization 
of  canning  clubs,  the  suggestions  he  has 
made  to  them,  and  the  arrangements  he 
has  made  in  getting  help  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College  to  demonstrate  new  can- 
ning methods.  That  this  phase  of  agri- 
cultural work  has  been  of  great  value 
is  shown  in  the  housewife's  store  of  can- 
ned goods,  most  stores  being  much  larger 
than  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  introduction  of  this  new  method  of 
canning.  This,  too,  means  much  to 
everyone  who  is  affected  by  the  high 
cost  of  living,  for  the  more  canned  goods 
there  are  in  store,  the  less  danger  of 
high  prices. 

"The  opposition  to  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  is  slowly  dwindling  away 
and  will  in  a  few  years  be  entirely  over- 
whelmed in  the  desire  for  advanced 
methods  and  a  broader,  comprehension 
of  farm  life  in  general." 

The  county  agent  thus  becomes  in 
large  measure  the  leader  of  organized 
movements  through  which  the  forces  of 
the  community  seeking  agricultural  ad- 
vancement operate.  He  is  their  paid 
executive,  and  that  county  which  does 
not  have  a  good  agriculeural  agent  is 
losing  a  big  opportunity  to  promote 
agricultural  progress. 

fe  te 

STUBBS  FOR  SENATE 

A  fourth  candidate  has  just  announced 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
senatorship  from  Kansas — Ex-Governor 
W.  R.  Stubbs  of  Lawrence.  This 
announcement  is  of  considerable  signi- 
ficance because,  in  addition  to  a  strong 
following  in  all  vocations,  many  of  the 
leading  stockmen  of  the  state  urged  Mr. 
Stubbs  most  strongly  to  take  this  step. 
Live  stock  is  one  of  the  big  industries 


of  Kansas,  in  fact  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  permanent  prosperity  in  agriculture. 
Many  problems  of  vital  concern  as  af- 
fecting live-stock  interests  are  certain  to 
come  up  in  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
An  investigation  of  the  packing  industry 
is  now  under  way.  There  will  be  other 
movements  of  similar  import.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Stubbs  is  himself  one  of  the  largest 
live-stock  producers  in  the  Southwest, 
and  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
with  the  packers  and  other  vested  inter- 
ests. He  has  already  made  several  trips 
to  Washington  in  the  interest?  of  this 
great  industry. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  no  party  politics, 
but  we  are  interested  in  having  our 
farming  interests  properly  and  forcefully 
represented  in  the  halls  of  our  national 
Congress.  Too  many  of  the  men  sent 
to  represent  great  agricultural  states 
like  Kansas  come  from  occupations  re- 
mote from  the  soil.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  man  who  is  absolutely 
fearless,  hewing  to  the  line  without  a 
thought  as  to  where  the  chips  may  fall. 
Many  of  our  Kansas  Farmer  folks  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  statement 
made  by  friends  of  ex-Governor  Stubbs 
in  urging  him  to  enter  the  race. 

"We,  believing  there  is  a  wide-spread 
sentiment  in  the  state  for  strong  and 
able  men,  urge  former  Governor  W. 
R.  Stubbs  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  United  States 
senator  at  the  August  primaries.  We 
recognize  in  W.  R.  Stubbs  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  state.  His  various 
business  activities,  his  sterling,  rugged 
character,  his  broad  vision  of  public  ser- 
vice, his  eminently  patriotic  and  con-, 
structive  administration  as  governor 
testify  to  his  high  class  personal  quali- 
fications. 

"The  great  issue  in  America  is  winning 
the  war.  Victory  depends  very  much 
upon  the  production  of  foods,  on  inland 
transportation  service,  upon  intelligent 
conservation  of  our  resources,  and  upon 
the  vision  of  our  citizenship  of  the  high 
moral  purpose  for  which  to  fight  and 
sacrifice.  We  believe  no  man  in  Kansas 
embodies  a  wider  experience  in  the 
activities  which  constitute  material  sup- 
port of  the  war  nor  higher  conception 
of  state  and  national  duty  in  the  war 
than  does  W.  R.  Stubbs.  In  railroading, 
in  farming  and  dairying,  in  stock  rais- 
ing, in  banking  and  finance,  W.  R.  Stubbs 
has  had  wide  experience  and  has  been 
an  undisputed  leader.  The  period  of  re- 
construction after  the  war  no  less  than 
its  progress,  demands  the  ability  of  our 
strongest  men.  We  have  no  hesitancy 
in  indorsing  W.  R.  Stubbs  for  the  high- 
est responsibility  the  state  can  give  him 
in  these  matters,  and  we  feel  a  duty 
devolves  upon  him  to  accept  this  can- 
didacy." 

There  is  yet  no  indication  that  anyone 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  will  enter 
the  contest  in  the  primaries  against 
Senator  Thompson.  The  final  race  for 
senate  will  thus  be  between  the  present 
Democratic  senator  and  whoever  wins 
out  in  the  primaries  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

Kansas  is  waking  up  rapidly  to  the 
war  situation.  The  Grange,  through  its 
state  officers,  has  just  pledged  the  Food 
Administration  of  Kansas  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  all  subordinate  granges.  It 
is  in  connection  with  bulk  buying  and 
distribution  of  supplies  that  the  Food 
Administration  desires  this  co-operation. 
According  to  press  reports  the  State 
Farmers'  Union,  which  has  just  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Wichita,  passed, 
among  other  important  resolutions,  one 
endorsing  the  Government's  price-fixing 
policy.  The  agricultural  interests  of 
Kansas  have  enlisted  for  the  war  and 
are  not  counting  the  cost. 
I* 

Husband  your  physical  resources  by 
keeping  well.  "Getting  well"  after  the 
submarines  of  disease  have  done  their 
work  is  both  difficult  and  uncertain. 
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GETTING   FARM  LABOR 

Farm  Help  Specialists  Assigned  to  Four  Groups  of  States 


mHE  war  has  interfered  with  the 
supply  of  farm  labor  and  necessi- 
tated entirely  different  methods 
of  getting  the  needed  help  to 
handle  the  peak  load  which  is  sure  to 
come  at  various  periods  of  the  year.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
sists that  there  is  enough  labor  in  the 
country  providing  it  can  be  used  effi- 
ciently and  so  mobilized  as  to  be  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  careful  study  farm  specialists 
have  made,  they  point  out  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  send  out  a  despairing  cry 
that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  and 
therefore  we  must  go  down  to  defeat 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  crop  produc- 
tion. 

Those  who  would  help  solve  the  farm 
labor  situation  must  have  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  farm  conditions.  The  ordinary 
labor  bureau,  such  as  has  been  handling 
the  problem  of  floating  labor,  has  in  the 
past  given  no  consideration  to  the  special 
requirements  of  men  sent  out  for  farm 
service.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  action  in  tak- 
ing up  this  question  and  furnishing  as 
they  have  done  farm  labor  specialists  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Labor  in  hand- 
ling the  situation. 

Under  war  conditions  all  precedents 
are  worthless.  The  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  wait  until  he  needed  some 
extra  help  in  haying  or  harvesting  and 
then  go  to  the  corner  grocery  store  or 
other  lounging  place  in  the  small  town 
where  formerly  idle  men  congregated 
waiting  for  the  call  to  help,  will  be  dis 
appointed.  The  men  will  not  be  there 
as  of  old.  A  much  more  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  plan  must  be  worked 
out  in  which  numerous  agencies  co-oper- 
ate with  the  farmer  needing  the  help. 
The  Teal  solution  of  the  problem  is 
largely  a  matter  of  co-operation. 

The  plan  which  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
is  already  being  put  into  operation  was 
explained  to  probably  150  representa- 
-  tive  farmers  from  all  parts  of  Kansas  by 
E.  V.  Wilcox  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  gave  an  address  on  Farm 
labor  at  the  agricultural  convention  held 
in  Topeka  recently  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  There  are  two  main 
features  or  phases  of  the  Department's 
program  for  handling  the  farm  labor 
situation  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Wilcox, 
namely,  to  learn  the  labor  needs  of  every 
farmer  and  to  develop  all  possible  sources 
of  labor.  In  order  to  meet  this  problem 
satisfactorily  a  suitable  organization  waB 
the  first  requirement  to  be  met.  The 
present  plan  of  organization  includes  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  in  general 
charge  of  the  program,  four  supervising 
farm  help  specialists  in  charge  of  the 
northeastern,  north-central,  southern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  United  States, 
thirty-seven  state  fann  help  specialists 
for  the  most  part  one  man  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  each  state  but  in  some  in- 
stances in  charge  of  a  group  of  two  or 
more  states;  county  agents  or  other 
county  men  and  community  leaders  or 
committees.  This  organization  is  in  ac- 
tive co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  the  extension  ser- 
vice of  the  agricultural  colleges,  state 
councils  of  defense,  state  commissioners 
of  agriculture  and  labor  and  other  or- 
ganizations officially  interested  in  the 
farm  labor  problem. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  farm  help 
specialists  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture is  concerned  with  the  farm  side 
of  the  problem.  These  men  must  deviso 
means  of  securing  accurate  and  authori- 
tative information  regarding  the  farm 
labor  needs  of  every  farmer  in  their 
territory.  They  must  also  learn  what 
readjustments  of  farm  labor  are  possible 
so  as  to  handle  the  work  in  hand.  They 
make  surveys  of  rural  communities  and 
small  towns  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of 
securing  for  farm  work  labor  not  now 
fully  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
work  of  the  department  of  labor  in  this 
connection  consists  in  the  extension  and 
even  more  efficient  handling  of  their 
system  of  employment  offices  in  the 
cities.  At  these  employment  offices 
thousands  of  men  apply  for  positions. 
Many  of  these  men  have  had  previous 
farm  experience  and  are  therefore  es- 
pecially desirable  for  use  in  farm  opera- 
tions. In  this  year's  experience  in  New 
York  State  it  was  found  that  about  ten 
percent  of  the  laborers  applying  at  em- 


ployment offices  had  had  previous  farm 
experience.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  all  such  men  be  sent  back  to  the 
farm  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
accomplish  this  result  through  the  active 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor.  In  order  to  bring  this 
result  about  more  methodically  an 
arrangement  has  recently  been  made 
whereby  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  has 
been  assigned  to  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  order  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  the  farmer  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  employment  offices  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  selecting  for 
assignment  to  farm  work  all  experienced 
men  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
sending  to  the  farmers  men  who  are  out 
of  sympathy  with  farm  work,  without 
experience  on  farms  and  therefore  un- 
likely to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Thus  far  the  on]-  serious  phase  of  the 


farm  labor  problem  is  concerned  with 
securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  experi- 
enced men.  Some  of  these  men  liave 
been  drawn  away  from  the  farm  by  the 
economic  attraction  of  higher  wages  in 
city  industries  and  the  problem  before 
us  is  how  to  get  some  of  them  back  to 
the  farm.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
applicants  in  employment  offices,  for 
example,  are  experienced  milkers,  farm 
teamsters,  and  handlers  of  farm  machin- 
ery. It  is  of  large  importance  to  sift 
these  men  out  of  the  general  supply  of 
migratory  labor  and  return  them  to  sat- 
isfactory positions  on  farms  where  they 
are  urgently  needed. 

There  are  several  sources  of  labor 
not  already  fully  utilized  for  farm  work. 
A  computation  of  data  obtained  in  mak- 
ing farm  surveys  and  in  studying  the 
problem  of  tenancy  shows  that  there  are 
about  700,000  retired  farmers  in  the 
United  States  not  now  occupied  with  any 
gainful  occupation.  The  very  fact  of 
their  being  retired  farmers  indicates  that 
they  have  been  successful  in  their  occu- 
pation. They  are  therefore  men  with 
just  the  qualifications  required  for  di- 
recting farm  operations  and  for  handling 
complicated  machinery  not  requiring 
great  physical  exertion.  Many  of  these 
men  are  of  course  past  middle  life  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  still  capable  of 
doing  efficient  service  on  farms  and 
many  of  them  have  returned  to  the  farm 
under  the  present  emergency  to  add  the 
weight  of  their  experience,  counsel  and 
expert  service  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

There  are  about  five  million  boys  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21  years.  Many  of  these  boys 
naturally  return  to  the  farm  for  the 


summer  vacation,  some  being  farmers' 
sons  and  others  having  had  more  or  less 
experience  with  farm  work.  Not  all  of 
them  of  course,  should  be  expected  to 
take  part  in  farm  operations  and  not  all 
of  them  will  be  needed  for  such  work, 
but  there  are  large  numbers  of  city  boys 
without  previous  farm  experience  who, 
with  a  little  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  may  be  trained  into  valuable 
farm  hands.  They  are  naturally  alert, 
quick  to  learn  and  full  of  energy,  and 
under  proper  guidance  may  render  a  good 
account  of  themselves  on  the  farm.  In 
fact  the  experience  of  the  past  year, 
while  varied  in  the  different  states,  has 
shown  that  these  boys  are  a  great  asset 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  labor  problem. 
Then  there  is  a  great  crowd  of  city 
dwellers  who  take  an  annual  vacation 
preferably  at  out-of-door  work.  Many 
of  these  men  have  taken  vacations  on 
farms  year  after  year  and  are  therefore 


sufficiently  expert  to  be  entrusted  with 
nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Again 
we  have  to  consider  the  large  number  of 
men  now  engaged  in  city  industries  of 
various  sorts  who  can  be  spared  for  work 
on  the  farm  during  slack  periods  of  busi- 
ness. 

"The  problem  of  farm  labor  is  not  a 
new  one,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox.  "It  has 
always  existed.  The  farmer  has  always 
complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  farm 
labor  and  the  laborer  in  turn  has  always 
complained  of  poor  housing  conditions, 
poor  food  and  bad  treatment  on  farms. 
The  laborer  has  complained  most  bitterly 
perhaps  of  irregularity  in  hours  rather 
than  the  length  of  the  day's  work  on  the 
farm.  He  has  also  resented  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  his  social  status 
is  wholly  anomalous  and  indefinable 
since  he  appears  to  be  neither  a  member 
of  the  family  nor  of  any  other  recog- 
nized status.  In  fact  he  seems  to  feel 
that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer 
he  is  neither  flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring.  It  is  plainly  necessary  that 
both  parties  should  get  together  and 
reach  an  understanding.  Each  must  meet 
the  other's  reasonable  requirements." 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  a  com- 
munity function,  requiring  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions. The  farmer's  business  cannot  be 
so  arranged  that  he  can  employ  the 
same  number  of  men  continuously  the 
year  around.  At  harvest  time,  at  fruit 
picking  time,  and  on  other  occasions 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  number  of  extra 
laborers.  It  is  unreasonable  to  main- 
tain an  economic  system  in  which  a 
number  of  men  lie  idle  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  this  emergency  labor  at 


harvest  time.  It  is  far  better  that  tlie 
city  population  recognize  their  duty  as 
members  of  the  community  and  that 
they  adjust  their  business  affairs  so  that 
they  can  go  out  on  the  farms  and  do 
the  emergency  work  of  harvest  and  of 
other  occasions  requiring  extra  help. 

This  is  already  being  done  in  many 
parts  of  Kansas.  There  are  towns  in 
the  state  where  a  good  share  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  closed  up  during  emergency 
periods  and  went  out  on  the  farms  and 
helped  take  care  of  the  crops.  A  Jewell 
County  man  told  us  during  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  meeting  that  the  manageia 
of  some  lumber  yards  in  which  he  was 
interested  had  standing  orders  to  close 
up  the  yards  and  send  all  the  men  em- 
ployed out  to  the  farms  when  an  emer 
gency  arose  making  it  necessary  for  the 
farmers  to  have  extra  help  in  order  to 
save  crops. 

Kansas  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  getting  E.  E.  Frizell  of  Larned  to 
accept  the  job  of  farm  labor  specialist 
for  this  state.  With  his  knowledge  of 
farm  conditions  and  experience  in  hand- 
ling the  farm  labor  problem,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency.  The 
individual  farmer  must  do  his  part  to 
make  this  plan  a  success.  In  the  first 
place  he  should  report  his  needs  to  his 
county  agent  or  to  a  member  of  the 
community  farm  help  committee  as  early 
in  the  season  as  possible.  It  may  be 
possible  to  supply  his  needs  from  lists  of 
the  men  available  within  the  county.  If 
local  labor  is  inadequate,  the.  county 
agent  or  the  committee  will  report  to 
the  state  farm  labor  specialist,  who  in 
co-operation  with  the  state  officials  win 
draw  on  the  nearest  available  labor  in 
the  state.  If  you  do  not  know  the  name 
of  your  county  agent  or  the  names  of 
your  community  committee  on  labor, 
make  your  wants  known  direct  to  the 
farm  help  specialist,  who  will  establish 
his  office  at  Manhattan.  It  is  apparent 
to  everyone  that  this  man  has  a  very 
important  and  difficult  function  to  per- 
form. He  must  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  bring  all  the  state  and  federal 
agencies  into  harmony  within  the  state. 
It  is  obviously  hard  to  define  or  limit 
his  exact  duties,  since  they  must  be 
flexible  and  variable  in  nature,  depend- 
ing on  the  conditions  which  may  develop 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wilcox  does  not  take  a  pessimis- 
tic view  of  the  situation.  In  closing  his 
address  he  made  the  following  state- 
ments, which  are  indicative  of  his  opti- 
mistic views: 

"The  results  obtained  in  our  farm 
labor  work  of  the  past  crop  seasoa  in- 
dicate that  there  is  labor  enough  in  the 
country  if  it  is  properly  distributed  and 
efficiently  employed.  There  appears  to 
be,  in  other  words,  no  absolute  shortage 
of  labor.  There  are  many  local  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  unusual  competition 
for  labor  at  high  wages  and  in  certain 
localities  farmers  have  suffered  for  want 
of  labor  and  have  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  help  in  the  places  where  they  had 
usually  found  it.  This,  however,  is  no 
time  either  for  pessimism  or  for  over- 
confidenee.  The  situation  requires 
patience  and  above  all  genuinely  produc- 
tive work  on  the  part  of  all  citizens. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  present  economic 
system  for  loafers  or  slackers.  The  sit- 
uation which  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  European  war  is  new  to  all  of  us 
and  many  annoying  local  disturbances 
have  occurred  requiring  much  patience. 
Readjustments,  however,  are  rapidly 
taking  place.  The  farmer  is  gradually 
realizing  that  with  the  present  prices  of 
farm  products  he  can  pay  higher  wages 
and  in  fact  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  find  a  niche  where  he 
can  be  of  most  service  and  to  perform 
his  share  of  fundamental  productive 
work.  The  necessity  for  a  higher  effi- 
ciency of  labor  and  for  more  extensive 
use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  cropping 
systems  designed  for  the  better  utili- 
zation of  farm  labor  has  been  too  largely 
considered  as  an  academic  oroposition. 
This  necessity  is  now  a  condition,  not  a 
theory.  The  real  problem  before  us  is 
therefore  not  to  find  laborers  in  China 
or  Timbuctoo  to  do  our-  work  but  to  do  it 
ourselves.  We  are  going  at  this  problem 
with  open  eyes  and  open  minds  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  popu- 
lation we  shall  surely  succeed." 


nn|E  fed  himself — the  big,  "strapping,  husky,  well-conditioned,  contented 
I  ■  I  pig  on  tl)e  left — and  that  according  to  the  free-choice  system.  But 
I  »  1  his  mates  across  the  fence  did  not  fare  so  well,  the  somewhat  up- 
standing one  in  the  middle,  fed  according  to  the  Dietrich  or  Illinois 
system,  being  much  ligher  and  less  well  finished.  The  roving  pig  on  the 
right  was  always  hungry  while  being  carried  on  the  German  feeding 
standards — the  Wolff-Lehman.  Even  now  he  is  looking  for  a  hole  big 
enough  to  escape.  After  six  months'  feeding  free-choice  style  we  have  a 
bouncing  316-pound  finished,  thickly-covered  fat  hog;  Dietrich  or  Illinois 
system,  281  pounds,  not  so  fat  nor  high  dressing;  and  Wolff -Lehman,  218 
pounds  of  abundant  frame  but  thin  covering.  And  there  is  only  one  among 
the  three  that  has  a  real  good  inspiring  curl  of  happiness  in  his  tail, 
namely,  the  one  that  had  whatever  of  corn  and  whatever  of  tankige  he 
wished  whenever  he  wished  it.  The  Dietrich-fed  pig's  tail  stands  out  like 
a  bean  pole,  and  the  Wolff-Lehman's  like  a  twisted  stove  poker.  Verily 
the  pig's  tail  tells  the  tale  of  feeding  efficiency. — John  M.  Eward. 
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KANSAS 


MUST  SAVE  MORE  WHEAT 


flHE  Federal  Food  Administration 
insists  that  we  must  save  more 
wheat.  Our  allies  are  in  actual 
need  of  seventy-five  million 
bushels  to  carry  them  from  the  present 
time  until  their  next  harvest.  We  are 
being  asked  to  still  further  restrict  our 
food  habits,  for  from  no  other  source 
than  the  United  States  can  come  the 
wheat  which  they  must  have.  According 
to  announcement  recently  made,  Monday 
and  Wednesday  are  both  to  be  wheat - 
saving  days.  Walter  P.  Innes,  food  ad- 
ministrator for  Kansas,  in  his  address 
before  the  Kansas  War  Council  last  week 
stated  that  in  the  near  future,  purchas- 
ers of  wheat  flour  would  be  required  to 
buy  a  certain  per  cent  of  wheat  sub- 
stitutes. Those  of  us  who  have  already 
adopted,  the  Government  program  for 
sav'ng  wheat  will  welcome  such  rules 
as  will  force  food  slackers  into  line. 

Mr.  Innes  was  fresh  from  a  conference 
of  all  state  food  officials  with  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  Canadian  food  administrator. 
Mr.  Innes  was  one  of  six  state  food  ad- 
ministrators named  by  Mr.  Hoover  to 
formulate  new  food  conservation  plans 
that  will  serve  to  relieve  the  desperate 
needs  of  our  allies.   He  said  in  part: 

"The  strain  of  war  is  slowly  weaken- 
ing Germany.  Short  rations,  short  coal 
supplies,  break  down  of  transportation 
and  reductions  in  munitions  manufacture 
are  resulting  in  a  loss  of  morale. 

"Among  our  co-belligerents  conditions 
are  far  from  perfect.  The  French  food 
supply  from  crops  is  only  half  of  the 
normal  supply.  The  submarines  have 
cut  down  food  in  England.  Italy's  re- 
verse has  united  the  country.  States 
which  did  not  formerly  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  supplying  food  are  work- 
ing together  now.  On  the  whole  the 
morale  among  the  Allies  is  good.  France 
looks  *o  the  coming  of  America  into  the 
war  like  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

"Those  countries  now  need  food  if  they 
are  to  hold  that  line,  and  the  United 
States  must  supply  it.  The  next  six  or 
eight  months  are  the  most  critical. 
From  now  until  September  the  only  way 
we  can  feed  them  is  by  saving,  and  we 
must  save  75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Mr.  Hoover  will  start  at  once  to  ship  the 
needed  wheat  to  Europe,  so  it  is  not  a 
case  of  what  we  want  to  do.  We  must 
save.  When  I  spoke  for  Kansas  at  the 
conference  I  said  this  state  would  do  her 
part  and  I  know  she  will,  because  Kan- 
sas wants  that  line  in  Europe  to  hold 
until  our  boys  come  up. 

"In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Fin- 
land, the  people  are  starving,  and  we 
cannot  help  because  we  must  hold  that 
line  in  France.  We  are  not  asked  to 
starve,  but  to  do  our  part.  Cuba  already 
is  doing  hers.  Her  people  are  on  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  rations.  We  are  not  1 
asked  to  do  even  that. 

"Our  plan  to  save  wheat  includes: 
"Limiting  manufacturers  of  cream  of 
wheat,  shredded  wheat  and  similar  pro- 
ducts by  cutting  down  the  supply  to  70 
per  cent  of  their  present  receipts;  limit- 
ing bakeries  by  requiring  them  to  use 
20  per  cent  substitute  in  all  bread  and 
30  per  cent  substitute  in  pastries;  cut- 
ting off  supplies  of  wheat  to  linoleum 
factories,  casting  plants  and  other  indus- 
trial plants;  and  limiting  supplies  to 
wholesalers,  and  grocers,  who  will  in 
turn  limit  the  trade. 

"Later  a  rule  shall  be  issued  which 
will  require  all  householders  to  purchase 
an  equal  supply  of  wheat  substitute  with 
every  pound  of  wheat.  Those  substi- 
tutes are  corn  meal,  rice,  barley,  grits, 
oats,  oatmeal  and  hominy.  The  buyer 
can  use  all  or  any  of  the  substitutes  to 
balance  his  purchase  of  wheat. 

"There  will  be  a  larger  supply  of 
sugar  soon  but  we  still  have  to  curtail 
our  consumption  10  per  cent  of  normal. 

"Farmers  must  work  together  where 
possible  to  put  out  more  crops  and  har- 
vest them.  Labor  will  be  freer  notwith- 
standing the  draft  because  workmen  at 
the  cantonments  will  be  at  home  and  the 
large  industrial  extensions  of  the  last 
two  years  are  complete  or  nearing  com- 
pletion. If  needed  for  the  harvest  Sec- 
retary of  War  Baker  will  give  enlisted 
men  furloughs  so  they  can  come  home 
and  help.  High  school  boys  must  be  or- 
ganized to  help  harvest. 

"There  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  United 
States  if  we  eat  the  right  sort.  There 
are  90,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  more 


than  the  normal  supply.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  1,500,000  packets  of  rice. 

"We  should  eat  corn  meal.  One  pound 
of  corn  meal  equals  in  nutritive  value 
ninety-one  cents'  worth  of  eggs  at  fifty 
cents  a  dozen.  A  cent's  worth  of  corn 
bread  equals  two  loaves  of  wheat  bread 
in  value. 

"We  should  eat  our  surplus  of  rice, 
potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables.  We  should 
increase  the  consumption  of  perishables 
50  to  150  per  cent.  Corn  meal  still  is 
high,  due  to  difficulty  of  transportation, 
but  it  is  still  an  economical  substitute 
for  bread. 

"In  a  few  weeks  a  new  home  card  will 
be  ready  for  distribution.  They  will  help 
explain  how  to  assist  the  country  and 
we  want  one  in  every  kitchen  in  Kansas. 
To  that  end  we  want  every  county 
organization  to  so  perfect  itself  that 
it  can  do  its  part  in  placing  these  cards 
in  the  homes.  Since  conditions  are  con- 
stantly changing,  I  would  urge  all  to 
watch  the  papers  so  as  to  keep  advised 
on  the  food  supply  and  as  to  the  best 
foods  to  use  largely." 

Wintering  Mature  Brood  Sows 

"Wintering  Mature  Brood  Sows"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  The 
results  of  seven  years'  work  at  the  North 
Platte  Substation  are  given  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  past  three 
years.  "Experiments  indicate  that  old 
sows  may  be  wintered  on  alfalfa  alone 
with  fair  success  altho  this  may  not  be 
a  profitable  practice  under  usual  con- 
ditions," says  the  bulletin.  "These  re- 
sults also  indicate  that  the  cheapest 
ration,  when  credit  is  given  for  the  gains 
made,  is  a  light  ration  of  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay  in  a  rack.  The  most  recent  test  in- 
dicates that  old  sows  may  be  wintered 
satisfactorily  using  self-chopped  corn." 

To  make  milk,  cows  must  have  water 
just  as  they  must  have  feed. 

Farm  machinery  is  the  artillery  of 
agriculture.  In  what  condition  will  your 
"field  pieces"  be  for  the  spring  drive? 

Age  Affects  Gains  in  Hogs 

That  pigs  on  a  ration  which  approxi- 
mately supplies  their  needs  can  profit- 
ably be  carried  to  a  heavier  weight  than 
that  at  which  many  hogs  are  marketed 
is  shown  by  two  experiments  recently 
completed  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  determine  the  effect  of  age  on 
the  rate  and  economy  of  gains.  Shortly 
after  weaning  time  in  the  first  test  the 
pigs  were  placed  on  a  ration  of  ten 
parts  of  corn,  four  parts  of  middlings, 
and  one  part  of  tankage.  In  the  second 
test  a  ration  of  corn  and  tankage  was 
fed.  Beginning  with  the  ration  of  eight 
parts  of  corn  to  one  part  of  tankage  the 
proportion  of  corn  was  increased  one- 
fourth  part  weekly  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  weeks  and  remained  constant  there- 
after. The  plan  followed  in  the  second 
test  seemed  more  efficient.  Even  less 
supplemental  feed  than  was  used  might 
give  as  good  results.  The  table  shows 
by  100-pound  intervals  the  average  re- 
sults of  the  two  experiments. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  rate  of  gain 
was  greater  for  each  successive  interval 
until  a  weight  of  300  pounds  was  reached. 
For  the  last  two  intervals  it  decreased 
each  time.  In  the  second  test  from  100 
to  200  pounds  in  weight  the  pigs  gained 
more  rapidly  than  from  200  to  300 
pounds  but  not  as  rapidly  as  from  300 
to  400  pounds. 

With  one  exception  the  feed  required 
per  unit  of  gain  increased  as  the  pigs 
increased  in  weight.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  the  character  of  increase  in 
live  weight  is  taken  into  account.  Fat 
is  costly  to  produce  and  is  now  high  in 
value.  Even  the  comparatively  high 
feed  requirements  for  gains  produced  by 
the  hogs  between  400  and  500  pounds 
woidd,  in  many  localities,  permit  a  fair 
profit.  Far  more  hogs  should  be  carried 
to  at  least  300  pounds. 

If  heavy  hogs  sell  at  the  premium  the 
higher  value  of  their  carcass  justifies, 
they  can  profitably  be  carried  to  a 
heavier  weight  than  that  of  the  average 
hog  marketed  today.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  feed  supply  is  above  nor- 
mal and  the  number  of  hogs  below 
normal. 
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EFFECT  OF  AGE  ON  THE  RATE  AND  ECONOMY  OF  GAINS 

Birth  to  100  to  200  to        300  to  400  to 

100  lbs.  200  lbs.  300  lbs.  400  lbs.  BOO  lbs. 

Number  of  pigs                                                       25  20  15              10  5 

Average  daily  gain   pounds..      0.705  1.745  1.720         1.816  1.694 

Average   time   required   davs..  137.72  57.05  58.33         53.2  60.8 

Feed  per  100  pounds  gain  pounds..  318.231  361.831  434.734  450.142  497.233 


Avery  Tractor  and  Plow 

6  sizes.  A  size  for  every  size 
farm. 


Avery  "Yellow  Kid" 
Thresher 


8  sizes. 


A  size  for  every  size 
run. 


Think  of  Planting 
'and  Cultivating 
with  Motor  Power 

THE  Avery  Motor  Planter  Culti- 
vator makes  it  possible  now  for 
you  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  corn 
bean  or  other  crop  planted  in  rows 
without  horses  or  mules. 

With  this  machine  one  man  can 
handle  a  hundred  acres  alone — more 
than  double  what  one  man  ordinarily 
handles  with  animal  power. 

The  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  is  a  two-row 
machine.  You  operate  the  gangs  like  a 
horse  cultivator  and  simply  guide  with  a 
steering  wheel  instead  of  lines.  It  handles 
easily  and  turns  short  at  the  ends  so  that 
you  can  go  back  on  the  next  two  rows. 
It  has  a  low  speed  for  use  the  first  time 
over  and  faster  speeds  for  later  plowings. 


Besides  cultivating,  you  can  also  do 
many  other  kinds  of  work  with  this  ma- 
chine. You  can  gret  a  planting  attach- 
ment and  plant  your  crops.  You  can 
use  It  for  pulling  a  hay  rake,  binder, 
harrow,  drill  and  other  machines.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  belt  pulley  for  feed 
grinding,  sawing,  pumping,  grain  elevat- 
ing, etc. 

Averyize  All  Your  Farm  Work 

The  most  efficient  and  economical  farm 
power  combination  you  can  use  today  is 


an  Avery  Tractor  In  the  size  you  need 
for  doing  your  plowing  and  other  heavy 
traction  and  belt  work,  and  an  Avery 
Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator  for  yourcul- 
tivating  and  other  light  work.  You  can 
also  get  an  Avery  Plow  and  an  Avery 
Thresher  in  any  one  of  eight  sizes  to  fit 
the  size  tractor  you  buy. 
Write  for  new  1918  free  catalog  of  Avery 
Motor  Farming,  Threshing  and  Road 
Making  Machinery  and  ask  for  special 
information  about  the  machinery  you 
are  particularly  interested  in. 


AVERY  COMPANY, 5304  Bowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributers  Covering  Every  State 
in  the  Union  and  More  Than  Sixty  Foreign  Caaatrias 


A^f|fe<!^>  Vf  There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  every 
^{.r'^m^fjT  size  farm  and  every  kind  of  work. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men   and  woman   attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.     Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  S55  TO 
PER  MONTH.    Write  tor  catalog. 
SANTA  F  E  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL. 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 

Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  811  students  from  16 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndtborg    ...  Kansas 


Banks  And 
Railroads 


Demand  Our  Graduates 

Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 
attending-. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 
THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  J.  MURRAY,  ROUTE 
3,  Galena,  Kansas,  one  yearling  heifer,  color 
red  and  white,  no  marks  or  brands.  Ap- 
praised at  $30.  Ed  Masterson,  County  Clerk, 
Columbus,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  NOVEMBER  1,  1917,  BY 
John  Holstein,  Whitewoman  Township, 
Wichita  County,  one  red  steer,  four  white 
legs,  white  tail,  horns,  about  three  years 
old,  no  marks  or  brands.  Dean  Trueblood, 
County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  A.  L.  JOY,  OF  LIBERTY 
Township,  Cowley  County,  Kansas,  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  1917,  one  heifer  calf 
about  four  months  old,  color  light  red,  mot- 
ley face,  white  on  belly  and  *  "rs,  no  brands. 
Also  one  heifer  calf  about  months  old, 

color  solid  red,  muley,  nr  Frank  V. 

Brown,  County  Clerk. 


TAKEN  UP — BY  RACHEL  McDONALD, 
Lewis  Township,  Gove  County,  Kansas,  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1917,  one  bay 
horse,  branded  with  triangle  on  left  shoul- 
der; also  one  calf,  color  red,  with  white  face. 
Appraised  at  $37.00.  E.  E.  Baker,  County 
Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  H.  C.  ALLEGER,  OF 
Garden  Township,  Cherokee  County,  Kansas, 
January  2,  1918,  one  brown  mare  mule,  three 
years  old.  Brand  O  F.  Appraised  at  $50. 
Ed  Masterson,  County  Clerk,  Columbus,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  SAMUEL  MINGER,  OF 
Washington  Township,  Nemaha  County, 
Kansas,  one  red  calf,  six  months  old,  no 
marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $20.  W. 
L.  Kauffman,  County  Clerk,  Seneca,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  P.  PATTERSON.  OF 
Richland  Township,  Pratt  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1917,  one  small 
yearling  steer,  color  red  and  white  spotted, 
brand  that  resembles  D  or  J  on  right  hip. 
Appraised  at  $35.  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Sizelove, 
County  Clerk,  Pratt,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  2D  DAY  OF  DE- 
cember,  1917,  by  R.  F.  Hodgins,  in  Silver 
Lake  Township,  Shawnee  County.  Kansas, 
three  brown  mules,  one-year-olds,  valued  at 
$100  each.    Kenneth  Raub,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP,  JANUARY  4,  1918.  BY  C. 
Hannaman,  Edwards  Township,  "Wichita 
County,  red  whiteface  steer  about  two  years 
old,  brand  looks  like  a  4  on  right  hip.  Left 
ear  split.  Dean  Trueblood,  County  Clerk, 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WITH  FAMILY 
wants  a  job  on  farm.  Prefer  to  run  farm 
with  everything  furnished  on  shares  or  by 
month.  A.  B.  Cummings,  179  Norton  St, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

When  Writing-  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

A  bath  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

There  are  160  different  sizes  and  de- 
signs of  farm  tractors  now  being  sold. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Primrose 


Take  Your  Time 


NEVER  buy  a  cream  separator  in  a  hurry. 
Your  reason  for  buying  is  not  so  much  ; 

to  get  a  cream  separator,  as  to  get  all  the  cream  from 
your  milk,  all  the  time.  It  takes  time  to  pick  that 
kind  of  a  machine  out  of  the  many  on  the  market. 

Send  to  reputable  firms  for  catalogues,  and  study  them 
carefully.  See  which  machine  requires  the  fewest  and  simplest 
adjustments;  which  has  the  best  oiling  system;  which  is  most 
sanitary  and  most  easily  cleaned;  which  is  so  well  made  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  do  good  work  for  a  long  time.  Go  into 
details,  and  pick  the  best  two  or  three  of  the  lot. 
m  Then  ask  for  skimming  demonstrations  to  determine  how 
little  cream  is  left  in  the  skim  milk.  This  is  important,  be- 
cause the  wrong  machine  can  waste  more  cream  than  it  is  worth, 
while  the  right  one  will  put  money  in  your  pocket  every  time 
you  use  it. 

When  you  are  through  you  will  find  that  you  have  bought 
3  Lily  or  a  Primrose  Cream  Separator  because  the  Lily  and 
Primrose  will  prove  to  be  first  on  all  these  counts.  We  will 
send  catalogues  on  request,  leaving  the  final  decision  to  your 
judgment. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

I*  CHICAGO  USA  /ftfc 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


0^*2? 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 

to  Pay  (, 


Easy  To  Clean 
Easy  To  Turn 


I  tillNt*.  or  it !  r  or  oniy     uown  you  can  now 

*  get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be- 
fore you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost.  For  only  $29 

M »,  you  can  bay  the  No.  2  Junior— a  light  run- 
$»1Qning,easy  cleaning, close  skimming. durable, 
guaranteed  separator.   Skims  95  quarts  per 

•r  &  boar.  We  also  make  five  other  sizes  of  the 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 


up  to  oar  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  Bold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down 
and  a  year  to  pay*  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime  _^ 
against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  bave  30  days'  FREE  trial  and  see 
for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen- 
did machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of 
any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won't  be 
You  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
and  direct-from-f actory  offer.    Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  today. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY,  2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


Get  unaer 

of  Gold 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Wostarn 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  par  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  buahala  of  $2.  i 

,  whaat  to  tha  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

860  Acre  Homesteads  Free  f  o  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.    Thousands  of  fanners  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oata,  Barloy  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming;  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rata*  to  Sunt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canadian  Government  Asent. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Doings  of  Club  Members 


P 


HE  severe  weather  of  the  past  tew 
weeks  has  been  very  har-d  on 
dairy  cows.  Probably  many  of 
the  club  members  will  find  their 
cows  have  fallen  off  in  milk  production 
during  the  month.  Even  on  dairy  farms 
where  they  have  the  most  comfortable 
modern  barns,  milk  production  falls  off 
during  a  period  of  weather  like  that  of 
a  week  or  so  ago.  It  is  very  hard  to 
overcome  this  influence  of  bad,  stormy 
weather. 

The  milk  the  cow  gives  depends  very 
largely  on  her  comfort.  Even  with  an 
abundance  of  good  feed  of  the  right  kind, 
the  heavy  milkers  are  almost  sure  to  fall 
off  during  a  spell  of  zero  weather.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  to  make 
your  cow  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I 
am  sure  our  club  members  will  all  do 
this.  Be  sure  your  eow  has  a  chance  to 
drink  plenty  of  water  of  the  right  tem- 
perature. There  is  nothing  that  will  cut 
down  the  flow  of  milk  more  quickly  than 
lack  of  water.  You  might  even  carry 
some  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  stove 
and  add  it  to  the  water  your  cow  has  at 
the  barn  in  order  to  warm  it  up  enough 
so  that  she  will  drink  all  she  wants.  We 
have  at  various  times  warmed  water  for 
cows  in  this  way  during  zero  weather 
and  have  been  surprised  to  see  them 
drink  such  quantities.  We  hope  you 
have  a  real  affection  for  your  cows  and 
will  always  think  of  their  comfort. 
Judging  from  the  way  in  which  you 
write  about  your  cows,  we  believe  you 
do  have  this  affection  for  them.  We 
want  to  tell  you  a  secret  about  success 
with  live  stock,  and  it  is  not  so  much  of 
a  secret  after  all.  It  is  simply  this:  No 
great  success  in  live  stock  breeding  has 
ever  been  made  by  a  person  who  did  not 
have  a  genuine  love  for  his  animals. 
When  you  become  older  and  learn  more 
about  the  great  men  in  live  stock  pro- 
duction and  breeding,  you  will  find  this 
to  be  true  in  every  instance.  The  dairy- 
man who  uses  the  milk  stool  as  a  club 
on  the  slightest  provocation  has  missed 
his  calling.  He  can  never  hope  to  make 
any  great  success  in  getting  cows  to  do 
their  best  in  milk  production.' 

Probably  nothing  interests  you  more 
than  to  read  of  what  other  members  of 
the  club  are  doing.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  experience  if  you  could  have  all 
spent  a  few  days  at  Manhattan  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  and  got  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  seen  all  the  fine  live 
stock  they  have  at  the  college.  Since 
you  could  not  all  do  this,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  get  acquainted  as  well  as 
you  can  through  the  letters  you  write. 
If  you  have  not  written  a  letter  recently, 
try  to  send  one  in  next  week.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  are  anxious  to  know  how 
you  are  getting  on  with  your  work. 


Boy  Sells  Cow- 
Ernest  A.  Worthington,  who  has  been 
living  in  Stanton  County,  Kansas,  al- 
most forty  miles  from  a  railroad,  is  go- 
ing to  Iberia,  Missouri,  where  his  father 
has  bought  a  farm.  Ernest  is  not  yet 
quite  twelve  years  old,  but  he  became 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  Dairy  Club, 
and  after  considerable  trouble  bought  a 
cow  for  $100  and  started  his  record  Oc- 
tober 1.    Being  so  far  from  the  railroad, 


it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
get  feed  regularly,  so  his  cow  has  neces- 
sarily been  fed  part  of  the  time  on  fod- 
der and  Buffalo  grass  pasture,  with  no 
grain.  Early  in  December  he  wrote  as 
follows : 

"My  father  has  bought  a  farm  in  Mis- 
souri and  we  will  have  a  sale  and  sell 
all  our  stock  here.  Can  I  sell  my  cow, 
then  go  to  Missouri  and  get  another  and 
keep  on  in  the  club,  or  will  it  close  my 
record  when  I  sell?  I  would  like  to  take 
this  cow  along,  but  the  express  is  too 
high.  Can  I  still  belong  to  the  club 
after  moving  to  Missouri?" 

We  wrote  Ernest  that,  while  it  was  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  to  change  cows 
during  the  year's  work,  we  were  so  anx- 
ious to  have  him  continue  in  the  club 
that  we  would  allow  him  to  get  another 
cow  and  continue  his  record.  We  felt 
sure  no  club  member  could  object.  He 
will  necessarily  lose  two  or  three  weeks' 
record  before  he  could  possibly  get 
started  again. 

The  stock  sale  came  off  December  31, 
and  Ernest  wrote  us  that  his  cow  sold 
for  $99.  He  had  already  sold  cream  and 
butter  amounting  to  $40,  which  is  not  a 
bad  record,  considering  the  difficulties  he 
had  in  getting  feed.  We  hope  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  get  another  cow  and  go 
on  with  his  club  work. 


Keeps  Cow  in  Town 

We  happen  to  know  some  boys  who 
have  taken  dairy  cows  to  college  with 
them  to  help  pay  expenses,  but  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club  has  a  girl  mem- 
ber— Hazel  Shriver,  of  Lyndon — who  has 
taken  her  cow  to  town,  where  she  is  at- 
tending high  school.  Hazel  milks  her 
cow  and  takes  care  of  her  before  and 
after  school.  She  also  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  only  Ayrshire  cow  in 
the  club.  She  is  a  pure-bred  cow  and 
her  registered  name  is  Highland  Jane, 
which  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for 
an  Ayrshire,  since  the  breed  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  hills  country  of  Scotland. 
Here  are  just  a  few  lines  from  Hazel, 
telling  of  her  work: 

"I  am  sending  my  milk  and  feed  rec- 
ord blanks. 

"My  cow  has  not  been  giving  so  very 
much  milk  for  about  two  weeks.  She 
has  been  having  sore  eyes.  They  are 
better  now.  I  got  some  medicine  from 
a  veterinarian. 

"I  am  going  to  put  the  calf  on  skim 
milk  in  about  a  week.  It  is  growing 
fine.  I  have  no  pictures,  but  am  still 
trying  to  get  some. 

"I  thought  for  a  while  that  the  dairy 
club  work  would  be  interesting,  and  now 
I  know  it  is.    I  enjoy  doing  the  work." 

Girl  Gets  New  Cow 

Emma  Mae  Lenhart,  of  Hope,  Kansas, 
who  lost  her  cow  last  summer  after  she 
had  started  the  year's  record,  could  not 
give  up  the  idea  of  continuing  the  club 
work.  She  had  some  insurance  money 
and  immediately  began  to  search  for  an- 
other cow.  She  recently  bought  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  at  a  sale.  In  her  letter 
which  tells  about  this  one  she  signs  her- 
self "A  Returned  Club  Member."  "I 
have  good  news  to  tell  you,"  she  says; 
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"On  December  6,  E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Sand  Springs  Dairy 
Herd,  had  a  public  sale  of  dairy  cows, 
both  high  grades  and  pure-breds.  We 
had  rather  a  hard  time  getting  there, 
but  we  finally  got  there.  Some  of  the 
grades  were  already  sold,  and  all  of  the 
pure -bred  cows  but  three.  The  last  one 
of  the  pure-breds  sold,  I  got  for  $290. 
Everyone  says  I  got  a  bargain.  My 
uncle,  who  has  some  pure-bred  ccws,  said 
I  would  never  get  her  for  $300 — at  least 
he  said  he  did  not  think  I  would.  The 
Engles  put  her  on  a  semi-official  test 
last  May  and  in  180  days  she  produced 
8,060  pounds  of  milk  and  369  pounds  of 
butter.  Her  name  is  Alexina  Jewel  De 
Kol  2d.  I  think  I  shall  call  her  'Jewel' 
,  for  short.  E.  S.  Engle  &  Son  are  going 
to  bring  her  down  on  a  truck,  so  the 
trip  will  not  be  hard  on  her." 

Member  Has  Dairy  Herd 

/  Probably  no  member  of  the  club  has 
accomplished  more  than  Harvey  Russell, 
of  Scott  County.  Harvey's  first  club 
experience  was  in  a  poultry  club,  but 
'after  visiting  Manhattan  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week  two  years  ago  he  be- 
came greatly  enthused  over  dairying  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  to  get 
started  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
At  the  rate  he  is  going  he  bids  fair  to 
be  a  full-fledged  dairyman  before  he  gets 
through  high  school.  A  Scott  County 
man  wrote  us  that  all  the  roads  out 
there  were  blocked  with  snow  and  no 
trains  had  come  in  for  several  days.  It 
was  25  degrees  below  zero  the  night  of 
January  10,  so  you  see  what  kind  of 
weather  Harvey  has  been  up  against. 
He  wrote  as  follows  under  date  of  Jan- 
i uary  14 : 

"My  Jersey  cow  had  a  heifer  calf  De- 
cember 12.  The  tnother  and  sire  are 
[both  registered.  Please  tell  me  how  to 
[go  about  it  to  have  the  calf  registered. 
|f  "I  now  have  a  herd  consisting  of  five 
head — the  original  cow,  Daisy,  that  I 
.bought  from  Mr.  Romig  to  enter  the  first 
[contest,  her  two  heifer  calves,  Bonnie 
and  Tish,  and  my  Jersey  cow,  Mary 
Frances  W.,  and  her  heifer  calf,  Dor- 
othy. As  you  know,  I  borrowed  money 
,'to  buy  Daisy,  and  have  at  this  time  my 
herd  entirely  clear,  with  alfalfa  and 
cane  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  My  two  cows  are  bringing  me 
in  a  net  income  at  this  time  of  about 
$45  a  month.  I  am  inclosing  a  picture 
of  Daisy  and  her  calves  and  also  a  pic- 
ture of  my  whole  herd.  They  are  not 
very  clear  pictures,  but  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  herd." 

We  are  very  sorry  these  pictures  are 
not  good  enough  to  use  for  cuts.  We 
hope  Harvey  will  try  again  and  get  us 
some  pictures  that  we  can  print  in  Kan- 
sas Farmer  so  all  can  see  what  a  start 
he  has  toward  a  dairy  herd. 

Twenty-six  breeders  from  eleven  coun- 
ties in  Missouri  had  cows  on  official  test 
during  1916  and  1917.  Tests  were  made 
Jon  413  cows,  as  compared  with  336  cows 
tested  in  the  previous  year.  Altogether 
2,072  two-day  tests  were  conducted,  and 
^orty-seven  seven-day  tests  were  made, 
during  the  year  one  cow  produced  33.776 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  This 
is  the  first  record  to  equal  or  exceed 
thirty  pounds  in  seven  days  made  in 
this  state.  All  the  records  made  during 
the  year  show  a  gradual  tendency  on 
the  part  of  breeders  to  increase  their 
previous  record.  It  required  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  the  time  of  two  men  to  do 
the  work  required  by  the  breeders. 
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Whatever  ration  you  are  feeding,  feed 
each  cow  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  she  is  producing.  Don't  waste  feed 
worth  2$  cents  or  more  per  pound  by 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$17  95.  Closely  skims  warmoreold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
Illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines. See  oor  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.   Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX  30»1         Bainbridge,  N.  T. 


feeding  more  than  a  cow  really  needs. 
One  pound  of  grain  for  each  3$  to  4 
pounds  of  milk  should  be  sufficient.  If 
you  are  not  a  member  of  a  record  asso- 
ciation secure  scales  and  weigh  each 
cow's  milk  at  least  one  day  each  month. 
Your  agricultural  college  will  supply 
record  sheets.  Feed  according  to  pro- 
duction, not  appetite. 

New  World  Butter  Record 

The  world's  record  for  butter  produc- 
tion has  again  been  broken.  Aagie  Acme 
of  Riverside  2d,  a  pure-bred  Holstein 
cow,  produced  1,065.42  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  365  days  on  strictly  official  test. 
This  record  takes  the  championship  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Aaggie  Acme  was  not  content  to 
merely  break  a  record — she  smashed 
three  world's  records,  two  of  them  strict- 
ly official,  the  other  was  semi-official  one- 
half  the  time  and  strictly  official  the 
other  half.  Her  test  was  completed  No- 
vember 10.  The  new  records  are,  305 
days,  22,092.8  pounds  of  milk  and  934.37 
pounds  of  butter  fat;  365  days,  24,690 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,065.42  pounds  of 
butter  fat.    Both  are  strictly  official  rec- 


NEW  WORLD'S  CHAMPION,  AAGGIE 
ACME  OF  EIVEBSIDE  2d 

ords.  Her  semi-official  butter  record  for 
two  years  is  1,941.21  pounds  of  butter 
fat. 

All  three  records  were  formerly  held 
by  the  pure-bred  Holstein  cow,  Keystone 
Beauty  Plum  Johanna,  whose  figures  as 
a  senior  four-year-old  were  1,035.77 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  year;  897.10 
pounds  in  305  days;  1,922.88  pounds  in 
two  years.  She  is  still  world's  cham- 
pion for  her  age,  both  of  her  year's  rec- 
ords being  made  at  less  than  full  age. 

The  present  world's  champion,  Aaggie 
Acme  of  Riverside  2d,  is  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  of  California.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside,  sire 
of  seven  daughters  with  yearly  records. 
Her  dam  is  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside, 
which  is  also  the  dam  of  the  record  cow's 
sire,  so  that  Aaggie  2d  is  a  sister  to  her 
own  father. 


,    Fewer  Cows,  But  Better 

In  spite  of  the  cry  that  many  farmers 
were  selling  off  their  cows  and  calves, 
recent  statistics  indicate  that  producers 
are  reducing  their  herds  by  culling  out 
the  animals  which  are  not  producers. 
This  is  good  business  and  should  have 
been  done  long  ago  and  should  continue. 

We  believe  that  more  heifer  calves 
are  being  raised  than  in  past  years  and 
are  replacing  the  cows  sold  with  better 
ones,  and  so  long  as  this  condition  pre- 
vails there  will  be  little  danger  of  the 
dairy  business  sliding  backwards.  The 
reduction  of  herds  is  essential  because 
the  high  prices  of  feed  demand  it.  It  i3 
a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 


Testing  Shows  Worth  of  Cows 

A  comparison  of  the  average  of  the 
five  highest  and  the  five  lowest  produc- 
ing cows  in  an  Ohio  cow  testing  r.csocia- 
tion  shows  that  one  of  the  highe:  fc  pro- 
ducing cows  is  worth  about  one  hundred 
times  as  much  as  one  of  the  lowest  pro- 
ducing cows,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
profit.  The  averages  of  the  five  highest 
are:  Milk,  9,334  pounds;  fat,  465.1 
pounds;  feed  cost,  $71.98;  and  profit, 
$115.80.  The  five  lowest  are:  Milk, 
2,694  pounds;  fat,  107.8  pounds;  feed 
cost,  $36.97;  and  profit,  $1.43. 

During  the  year,  eighty-five  cows  were 
sold  and  three  died.  Of  these  sold,  the 
majority  were  unprofitable.  Some  were 
sold  to  make  room  for  pure-bred  cows. 

Modern  warfare  consists  of  united,  co- 
ordinated effort  on  the  part  of  entire 
nations.  If  the  present  war  teaches 
Americans  to  co-operate  it  will  not  have 
been  entirely  wasteful. 


WHEN  PRICES  ARE  HIGH 
and  LABOR  IS  SHORT 

the  farmer  MUST  save  time  and  effort, 
not  only  in  producing,  but  in  hauling.  The 
larger  the  load  and  the  faster  the  trip  to  mar- 
ket, the  greater  the  profit. 

Good  roads  have  always  helped  the  farmer. 

Now  they  are  indispensable.  Farm  labor  is  scarce.  Wages 
are  high.  Every  hour  wasted  on  the  highway  cuts  down  out- 
.  put  and  eats  a  hole  in  profits. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  a  patch  of  hard  road 

here  and  there,  but  a  connected  system  of  hard  roads  putting 
him  in  easy  reach  of  his  markets.  And  to  get  the  best  prices 
he  needs  roads  that  stay  good  365  days  a  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farming  communities 

should  not  have  perfect  systems  of  permanent  highways.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  them.  The  roads  can  be  built  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  When  the  cost  is  spread  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  annual  tax  for  both  interest  and  principal  is  only  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  In  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
magnificent  concrete  system  is  being  built  and  the  annual  tax 
is  only  about  8c  per  acre  per  year,  for  20  years,  which  covers 
the  interest  and  gradually  pays  off  the  debt. 

The  farmer  should  act  now  in  getting  road  plans  under  way 
to  further  his  own  interests.  Systems  of  permanent  highways 
benefit  everyone,  but  to  the  farmer  they  are  indispensable. 
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Bigger  Crops! 
Better  Prices! 


This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 

I  can  positively  guarantee  that  any  farmer  who 
reads  this  Book  and  follows  the  directions 
will  get  -more  grain  per  acre  and  more  dollars 
per  bushel!  This  is  true,  no  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  crops  you  grow— oats,  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  rye.  flax,  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy. 
Many  farmers  are  thus  adding  hundreds  of dollar^ 
to  each  season's  crop  profits.  I  will  show  yon  their  actual 
Utters  that  prove  it.  The  Book  is  free.   Simply  send  postal 

CHATHAM  SMSS 

Easily  ran  by  band— or,  the  smallest  GAS 


... 


1  make  the  famous  "Chatham,"  a  machine 
now  nsed  by  over  a  half  million  farmers. 
It  cleans,  grades  and  separates  the  rank- 
est mixtures  of  any  grain  or  grass.  Does 
it  all  at  one  operation!  Cleans  oat  dust. 
trash,  weed  seeds — separates  the  poor, 
sickly  seed  and  sacks  the  plump,  clean 
grain  for  seed  or  market.  The  fastest 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  built. 


ENGINE  makes  it  fairly  hum!  Low  price. 
30-days  free  trial— no  money  down.  Long, 
time  credit!  And  all  orders  filled 
promptly!  Remember,  I  guarantee  I  can 
increase  your  crop  yield  and  your  price  per 
bushel!  A  postal  brings  this  Big  Book  and 
my  libera!  1918  Proposition  on  the  Chatham 
Grader  and  Cleaner. 


Million  Campbell  a  8o"»  Co. DiH-225.Dtir.il,  Mick.    Dot' 225  Mum  Clt».  Mi.    Dipt  225  ttllUMilll.  Mi 


Have  Yon  a 
Gas  Engine? 

If  so,  yon  can 
easily  clean 
thousandsof 
bushels  of  mar- 
ket grain  with 
the  Chatham 
and  thus  get 
better  prices. 


THE  SELF-GUG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replaee.  at 
email  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil- a.  A 
ing.  its  enclosed  motorp-  ^kr^Ml/S s1^" 

keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  andj 
rain.The  Splash  Oilini 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  "»nd  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze? 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and  Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twel»h  St.  Chicago 


American  Mas- 
todon Pansies  ' 


I  These  possess  the  most  robust 
|  vigor, largestsized  flowers, su- 
t  perb  rounded  form,  great  sub* 
r  stance,  violet  scent,  and  mar* 
I  velous  colors  without  limit. 
[  The  quickest  tobloom  and  most 
'  durable;  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  Pansies.  Seed,  pkt.  10c* 
CHILDS'  GIANT  KOCHIA. 
Most  decorative  annual  In  culti- 
vation, pkt.  20c. 
CHINESE  WOOL  FLOWER.  Most 
showy  of  all  bedding  annuals,   pkt.  10c 
ASTER  AM.  BEAUTY.  Gigantic  pink  flowers  oa 
two  foot  stems.  Finest  Aster,  pkt.  10c 

SPECIAL  OFFER»Tbese  four  greatest  floral  novelties  FOR 
25c.  with  Booklet,  "Bow  to  Grow  Flowers,"  end  Catalog. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
and  new  fruits  FREE.  We  excel  la  quality  and  varieties.       '  i 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  V. 
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Help^fourself 
aw&Help  your  Nation 

■\7'OU  can  double  the  value  of  your  oorn 
X  crop,  feed  twioe  as  many  cattle,  increase 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  your  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  at  lowest  cost  with  an 

We  offer  a  special  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  account  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  raw  materials  the  early 
buyer  is  apt  to  be  the  luoky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  with  complete  details 
of  our  order  now,  pay  later  offer. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Gil  fnion  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indians 

011  Silo  Bldg.,  KanusCity,  Uo. 

61 1   Indiana  Bldg.,  ......    Pes  Moinee,  Iowa 

■  I .  lira  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., .  'Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Alfalfa 
Clover— Oafs 

Get  our  prices  on  hardy 
western  field  seeds. 

Bust-proof  Kherson  Oats' 
ripen  two  or  three  weeks 
i    earlier,  stiffer  straw. 
They  stand  up.  Bigyielder. 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grass  V$ 
Seeds  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Potatoes  at 
wholesale  prices.    (11)  -\ 


Apple  Trees  15c  each,  1  year  from  graft  or  bud. 

Beebe's  Esrly  Prolifio  Tomato— a  wonderful 
bearer — two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  —  Progressive  —  a  new 
fall-bearing  one.  Fruit  smooth  and  good  size  and 
color.  Plants  strong.  $2  per  100. 

Sonderegger's  Earliest  Blackberry  has  more 
good  points  than  any  other.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
and  garden  and  field  seeds.  Catalog  free. 

SONDEREGGER  NURSERIES  AND  IEED  HOUSE 
66  Court  Street  Beatrice,  Neb. 


The  Jordan  Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  li  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  beoause  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  Increase  In  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  ean  produce.  Prices 
low;    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  Information, 
absolutely  free. 

_  You  an  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  111,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  In  the  Onion  Pacific 
Country. 

B .  A.  SHITS,  Colon  iza  lion  &  Industrial  1*1. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1354,  U.  P.  Bldg., Omaha,  Neb. 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure,  Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and  Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our  Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

POP  I  ne  we  will  mall  postpaid  our 
rv"  '     V  FAMOUS  COLLECTION 


!1  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato 
1  pkg.  Princess  Radish 


•  aoc 

•  10c 

•  20c 

1  pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage     -  15c 
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Hauling  manure  directly  from  the 
stable  and  spreading  it  on  the  field  has 
been  found  to  give  the  least  loss  of 
manurial  substances.  This  practice  has 
the  advantage  also  that  the  manure  is 
handled  only  once.  When  this  method 
cannot  he  used,  especially  convenient 
constructed  places  to  store  manure 
should  be  provided. 


Pasturing  Corn  Stalks  Dangerous 


nHERE  has  been  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  trouble  from 
pasturing  live  stock  on  stalk 
fields  the  present  season.  We 
have  heard  of  many  losses  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  At  present  valua- 
tions of  stock  of  all  kinds  these  losses 
run  into  money  rapidly.  There  is  of 
course  considerable  feed  value  in  a  stalk 
field,  but  we  have  believed  for  many 
years  that  the  value  of  these  weather- 
beaten  stalks  is  too  small  to  justify  the 
risk  of  pasturing  them  with  all  classes 
of  stock. 

These  stalks  represent,  however,  an 
enormous  feed  value  if  properly  utilized. 
Every  year  there  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  feed  value.  As  silage  the  fodder  part 
of  the  corn  plant  will  give  as  large  a 
return  as  the  grain.  This  may  seem  a 
strong  statement,  but  it  is  true  never- 
theless, for  the  man  who  is  so  equipped 
with  good  live  stock  as  to  make  full  use 
of  feed  so  stored.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  that  the  use 
of  all  fodder  as  silage  increases  the  cat- 
tle carrying  capacity  of  the  farm  from 
50  to  100  per  cent. 

Right  now  while  the  stalk  field  losses 
are  fresh  in  mind  is  a  good  time  to  do  a 
little  figuring  on  the  feasibility  of  build- 
ing a  silo  before  another  season  rolls 
around  and  thus  cut  out  the  risk  of 
pasturing  stalks  and  in  addition  get  full 
value  for  them. 

In  commenting  on  the  pasturing  of 
stalk  fields,  recently  A.  L.  Haecker  of 
Nebraska  pointed  out  that  this  problem 
of  turning  live  stock  in  the  corn  field 
after  husking  is  an  old  one,  and  has 
been  discussed  for  many  years.  There 
are  advocates  on  both  sides,  but  why 
not  consider  the  subject  at  this  season, 
for  certainly  there  is  good  reason  to  do 
so.  Already  the  corn  stalk  disease  has 
claimed  its  large  number  of  victims. 

Only  last  week  Mr.  Haecker  received  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  had  lost  twenty- 
five  head  on  a  small  patch  of  corn.  As 
he  put  it,  this  would  have  purchased  and 
built  five  silos  or  four  silos  and  plenty 
of  good  equipment  in  the  way  of  ma- 
chinery. Thousands  of  men  all  through 
this  country  are  in  the  same  position. 
They  have  lost  the  cattle  but  lack  the 
silos. 

It  is  not  a  waste  to  leave  some  of 
these  stalks  in  the  field,  for  truly  there 
is  very  little  nutriment  in  the  dry,  hard 
stalks.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  who  turn 
in  the  stalk  field,  leave  the  cattle  there 
too  long.  After  the  few  stray  ears  and 
nubbins  have  been  gleaned  there  is  little 
left  but  indigestible  fodder,  which  the 
animals  will  eat  if  forced  to,  but  which 
does  them  little  or  no  good  and  often  is 
a  great  detriment. 

With  dairy  cows,  we  emphatically 
challenge  anyone  to  show  a  benefit  from 
this  method  of  feeding.  The  exposure  to 
the  cold  winds,  the  scratching  of  the 
udder  and  teats  by  the  stalks  and  blades, 
the  lack  of  nutriment  in  the  forage  and 
the  consequent  tramping  over  a  large 
section  tend  to  shrink  a  cow  and  put  her 
in  a  poor  condition  for  a  profitable  win- 
ter milker. 

If  you  must  feed  down  the  stalks,  do 
it  with  dry  cows,  young  animals,  hulls 
or  stock  cattle,  and  even  in  this  case  do 
not  compel  them  to  stay  on  these  fields 
too  long  or  make  it  their  only  ration. 

Many  feeders  of  fattening  cattle  make 
a  grave  mistake  by  forcing  their  animals 
to  eat  dry  stalks,  which  is  an  unbalanced 
ration  to  begin  with  and  which  is  not 
sufficiently  supplied  with  nutrients  to 
warrant  gains.  This  causes  a  shrinkage 
in  the  fall  and  before  the  animals  are 
taken  off  the  stalks  the  damage  is  done. 
They  must  then  feed  a  month  or  more 
to  gain  back  what  they  have  lost  and 
they  would  have  done  better  had  they 
left  the  stalks  to  catch  the  winter 
snows. 

Tests  and  experiments  have  clearly 
shown  that  this  method  of  feeding  is  un- 
wise and  unprofitable.  Why  not  use  the 
modern  way  of  making  the  corn  into 
silage  or  storing  it  in  shocks,  and  if  you 
must  feed  down  some  stalks,  use  animals 
which  will  not  be  damaged  by  a  shrink. 

William  Wales  and  S.  B.  Young,  of 
Osborne  County,  have  just  conducted  a 
silage -feeding  demonstration  to  prove  its 
value  to  the  doubting  ones  in  that  com- 


munity. They  fed  silage  thirty  days  to 
five  pure-bred  cows  ranging  in  age  from 
two  to  five  years.  At  the  beginning  the 
cows  were  publicly  weighed  and  again  at 
the  close  of  the  period.  These  weights 
showed  that  they  had  gained  on  silage 
alone  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  pounds 
each.  One  cow  that  had  been  fed  forty- 
five  days  gained  110  pounds  in  weight. 
The  silage  was  made  from  this  year's 
crops  and  did  not  contain  a  kernel  of 
grain.  The  recent  cold  spell  occurred 
during  the  test  and  this  probably  tended 
to  keep  down  gains.  Quite  a  crowd  wit- 
nessed the  final  weighing  and  a  good 
many  guesses  were  made  as  to  the  prob- 
able weights  of  the  animals.  As  a  result 
of  this  public  demonstration,  the  silo  will 
undoubtedly  get  a  big  boost  in  that  com- 
munity. 

Experiment  Station  Starts  Test 

A  bunch  of  blue-gray  calves  have  just 
been  started  on  a  feeding  test  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station.  They  were 
put  in  a  feed  lot  December  17  and  were 
on  full  feed  January  20.  These  calves 
are  the  result  of  a  cross  of  white  Short- 
horn bulls  on  black  polled  cows,  Sixty- 
six  of  the  calves  were  shipped  to  Man- 
hattan from  the  Fort  Hays  station,  and 
fifty  of  them  are  being  fed  in  the  test, 
divided  into  five  lots  of  ten  each.  The 
various  lots  are  getting  the  following 
rations :  shelled  corn,  linseed  meal,  al- 
falfa hay  and  silage;  shelled  corn,  linseed 
meal,  and  alfalfa  hay;  shelled  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay;  shelled  corn,  cottonseed 
meal,  alfalfa  hay  and  silage;  and  ground 
corn,  linseed  oilmeal,  alfalfa  hay  and 
silage. 

Thus  comparisons  are  being  made  be- 
tween cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  in 
connection  with  shelled  corn,  alfalfa,  and 
silage,  and  between  shelled  and  ground 
corn.  Silage  is  again  being  tested  as 
part  of  the  roughage  ration  for  fattening. 

The  calves  were  weighed  on  three  suc- 
cessive days  to  get  the  average  indi- 
vidual weights  to  start  the  experiment. 
Every  ten  days  the  lot  weights  are 
determined,  and  every  thirty  days  the 
individual  weights. 

Winter  Care  of  Sheep 

After  the  ewes  have  been  bred,  the 
number  of  lambs  and  the  amount  of  wool 
that  is  produced  will  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  flock  during  the  winter  months. 
Rams  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
ewes  as  soon  as  the  ewes  are  all  safe  in 
lamb. 

They  should  be  provided  with  dry  well- 
ventilated  quarters,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  confine  them  too  closely, 
nor  have  their  quarters  too  warm.  A 
great  mistake  is  often  made  in  confin- 
ing them  too  closely.  They  should  be 
turned  out  where  they  can  get  plenty  of 
exercise.  A  large  field  or  pasture  where 
corn  fodder  or  other  feed  is  scattered, 
would  make  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  give  them  exercise.  If  this  rough  feed 
could  be  put  out  half  a  mile  or  even  a 
mile  from  the  barns,  making  the  sheep 
walk  out  and  back  each  day,  it  would 
be  desirable.  The  feed  boxes,  doors,  etc., 
should  be  arranged  and  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  crowding  would  be 
avoided  because  crowding  may  cause 
some  of  the  ewes  to  lose  their  lambs. 

After  the  ewes  are  taken  in  for  the 
winter  they  should  be  given  plenty  of 
feed  to  keep  them  in  good  thrifty  con- 
dition. It  is  good  practice  to  go  over  the 
flock  from  time  to  time  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  ewes.  The  thin  ewes 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  given  a  little  extra  feed  in 
order  that  the  flock  will  be  uniform  in 
condition.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
get  the  ewes  too  fat.  This  is  equally  as 
bad  as  having  them  too  thin. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  feed  to  give 
the  breeding  flock  will  depend  on  the 
kinds  of  feed  on  hand.  Where  alfalfa 
is  plentiful  the  ration  may  consist  chiefly 
of  this  feed.  However,  the  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  silage  is  preferred. 
In  feeding  silage  to  sheep  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overfeed.  Two  or  three 
pounds  daily  is  plenty.  Never  feed  silage 
that  is  mouldy  or  frozen. 

Where  the  ewes  are  in  good  condition 
a  ration  consisting  of  alfalfa,  silage  and 
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some  other  roughness  is  sufficient.  How- 
ever, if  the  ewes  are  thin,  a  little  grain 
should  be  added,  from  one-half  to  one 
pound  daily  should  be  sufficient.  Plenty 
of  clean,  fresh  water,  and  salt,  should  be 
before  the  sheep  at  all  times. 

The  ram  should  be  provided  with  dry, 
light  and  well  ventilated  quarters  with 
ample  room  in  which  to  exercise.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  him  too  fat. 
One  should  aim  to  feed  the  ram  as 
cheaply  as  possible  during  the  winter 
months,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
thrift  and  health  of  the  animal.  Where 
good  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  are  fed,  no 
grain  will  be  needed  unless  it  be  for  the 
thin  and  young  rams.  These  should  have 
a  small  grain  ration  daily  of  about  one- 
half  pound.  Two  pounds  of  silage  daily 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  in  a 
healthy  condition,  but  some  rough  feed 
such  as  dodder,  straw,  etc.,  should  be 
added  to  the  ration.  Where  the  former 
feeds  are  fed  as  roughness,  without  silage, 
a  little  grain  should  be  added. — A.  M. 
Paterson. 


Conditioners  for  Hogs 

Proper  conditioners  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  keeping  hogs  healthy.  These 
are  probably  not  used  as  much  as  they 
should  be.  Some  hogmen  are  prejudiced 
against  them  much  as  they  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  patent  medicines.  There  is 
considerable  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  however. 

Another  reason  for  such  prejudice  is 
that  of  the  good  work  done  in  the  early 
days  by  the  experiment  schools  against 
so-called  "stock  foods."  The  prepara- 
tions which  were  referred  to  by  the  ex- 
perimen  schools  it  seems  all  carried  a 
filler;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  mix- 
ture usually  consisted  of  some  kind  of 
cheap  filler.  In  some  cases,  we  under- 
stand, it  was  powdered  oats  straw,  pow- 
dered corn  cobs  or  peanut  hulls.  In. 
others  it  was  oil  meal.  Because  it  has 
never  been  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
general  public  that  there  is.  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  these  so-called  "stock 
foods"  and  the  modern  conditions,  some 
men  are  prejudiced  against  their  use. 

The  third  and  one  of  the  main  Teasons 
for  this  prejudice  is  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  some  salesmen  selling  the  mod- 
ern hog  conditioner.  The  hog  raiser  is 
made  to  believe  that  the  results  will  be 
wonderful,  when  such  is  not  the  case. 
Not  only  is  it  claimed  that  hog  cholera 
will  be  cured,  and  that  it  is  an  absolute 
preventive  of  all  disease,  but  the  pos- 
sible purchaser  is  led  to  believe  that  he 
would  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  on 
each  dollar  he  invests  in  such  a  prep- 
aration. 

All  this  is  ridiculous.  There  is  no  con- 
ditioner for  hogs  that  will  mean  every- 
thing to  them,  and  there  is  nothing  that 


•will  absolutely  prevent  any  disease.  A 
good  conditioner  ought,  however,  to  help 
in  preventing  any  kind  of  disease,  sim- 
ply because  the  system  is  kept  in  better 
condition  through  its  use,  and  the  hog 
has  greater  resisting  power. 

A  conditioner  should  regulate  the  bow- 
els. Sodas  and  charcoal  are  used  to  aid 
digestion,  copperas  and  sulphur  act  as  a 
tonic  and  purify  the  blood.  A  bone- 
building  material  should  always  be  in- 
cluded in  the  formula  of  any  mixture. 
If  such  a  preparation  be  properly  com- 
pounded, it  will  also  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  worms.  It  usually  takes  a 
special  compound  or  remedy  for  expell- 
ing worms,  especially  in  extreme  cases. 

The  hog  is  a  short-lived,  quick-matur- 
ing animal,  and  there  are  many  ways  we 
have  to  handle  him  different  from  other 
domestic  animals,  and  especially  differ- 
ent from  the  way  the  human  body  is 
treated. 

You  would  not  want  to  take  a  basket 
of  food  to  the  field  with  you  so  that  you 
could  eat  a  handful  any  time  you  wished. 
This  would  probably  wear  out  your 
stomach  in  a  few  years'  time.  Neither 
would  you  want  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  team  you  work  every  day  to  eat  at 
will. 

Because  we  want  to  produce  the  most 
pork  possible  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  with  the  least  food,  the  opposite  is 
true  of  the  hog.  The  self-feeder  idea  is 
very  popular  and  growing  more  so  every 
day.  It  has  been  found  that  the  cheap- 
est pork  can  be  produced  by  placing  the 
food  in  a  self-feeder  where  the  hogs  can 
have  free  access  to  it  at  all  times. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  how 
the  hog  may  be  handled  differently  from 
any  other  domestic  animal  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  human  body  is  han- 
dled. The  constant  use  of  a  conditioner 
is  another,  and  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  hog  is  handled  differently 
from  any  other  domestic  animal. 

Many  hog  raisers  compound  mixtures 
of  simple  well-known  drugs.  Others  buy 
them  ready  mixed.  The  only  thing  you 
need  to  consider  is  whether  you  can  buy 
these  drugs  mixed  from  a  reliable  firm 
cheaper  than  you  can  make  them  your- 
self, quality  of  both  and  time  of  mak- 
ing your  own  mixture  being  considered. 

When  buying  prepared  mixtures,  make 
sure  that  no  exorbitant  claims  are  made. 
Let  this  be  your  guide  in  purchasing 
such  a  preparation,  for  when  a  man 
makes  exorbitant  claims  it  is  certain  that 
he  needs  to  in  order  to  sell  his  goods. 
In  any  case,  use  such  a  preparation  con- 
stantly among  your  hogs.  You  will  find 
it  profitable. 

Farmers  who  chop  wood  to  save  coal 
this  winter  will  be  making  the  chips  fly 
for  freedom. 

Plan  For  Garden 

[Continued  from  Page  One] 

time  as  cabbage,  and  Early  Snowball  and 
Early  Erfurt  have  been  some  of  the 
more  successful  varieties.  For  tomato 
plants,  a  good  succession  of  varieties  is 
desirable:  Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  Truck- 
er's Favorite,  Stone,  Matchless  and 
Trophy,  and,  if  dwarfs  are  wanted, 
Dwarf  Champion  and  Dwarf  Stone.  If  a 
yellow  variety  is  wanted,  Golden  Queen 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  while  planting  the 
hot  bed  some  egg  plant  and  peppers 
may  be  grown  with  practically  the  same 
care  as  tomatoes.  For  egg  plant.  Long 
Purple  and  Long  Pekin  have  been  suc- 
cessful varieties.  Of  the  large  peppers 
Large  Bell  and  Bull  Nose  and  Sweet 
Spanish  are  least  likely  to  acquire  an 
excess  of  flavor.  Chinese  Giant  bears 
larger  peppers  but  not  so  many,  and  for 
pickling  peppers  Long  Cayenne  is  a 
favorite. 

With  the  warm  weather,  cucumbers 
and  summer  squash  may  be  planted. 
White  Spine  and  Cool  and  Crisp  are  good 
slicing  varieties  of  cucumbers.  For  the 
summer  squash,  Early  White  Bush  and 
Giant  Crookneck  and  Vegetable  Marrow 
are  planted  for  early  and  for  later  sorts 
Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow  and  Winter 
Crookneck  are  still  standard  sorts.  For 
the  string  beana,  Stringless  Green  Pod 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  varieties, 
and  fair  success  may  be  expected  with 
the  bush  lima  beans.  Beans  should  not 
be  planted  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  The  extra  early  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  are  for  the  most  part  small 
ears  and  not  so  good  quality  as  the  later 
sorts.  Peep-o'-Day  and  Adams'  Early 
are  the  earlier  varieties  and  fairly  de- 
sirable until  Stowell's  Evergreen  and 
Country  Gentleman,  two  of  the  most 
popular  and  generally  successful  varie- 
ties, are  ready  for  use. 


We  Must  "Follow-Up" 


The  story  of  the  Gallipoli  with- 
drawal is  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup- 
port. Like  Salamanders  clinging  to 
the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  furnace, 
the  boys  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land clung  to  the  slopes .  of  Anzac. 
Desperately,  heroically  they  clung. 
No  troops  under  any  circumstances 
ever  displayed  greater  soldierly 
qualities  or  upheld  more  sacredly 
the  best  traditions  of  England's 
Army.  But  they  had  to  withdraw 
because  the  "follow-up"  was  not 
there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of  troops 
that  go  to  France.  And  to  others  it 
is  given  to  wave  Godspeed.  But  he 
who  marches  and  he  who  stays  is 


equally  a  citizen  of  the  world's 
mightiest  republic  and  equally  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  in  this 
greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from  our 
flag  waving  and  consider  how  neces- 
sary we  are,  how  useful  we  must  be. 
Those  who  go  to  fight  cannot  hope 
to  win  by  naked  bravery  and  we  can- 
not hope  to  win  unless  every  indi- 
vidual at  home  does  all  he  can.  We 
must  have  no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  System  is  only  one  of 
the  myriad  great  and  small  industries 
which  are  co-operating  that  nothing 
be  left  undone  to  keep  a  constant, 
efficient  stream  of  men,  guns,  am- 
munition, food,  clothing  and  com* 
forts  flowing  to  the  front 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


THIRD  ANNUAL 


National  Tractor  Show 

UNION  STATION  PLAZA 

Kansas  City,  February  11th  to  16th 

Greatest  Exhibition  of  Tractors,  Tractor  Accessories  and  Power 
Farming  Machinery  ever  held  in  America.  Special  building. 
Over  40,000  Square  Feet  of  Continuous  Exhibits.  Music  by 
Military  Band.    Show  given  under  auspices  of 

The  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club 
SAME  WEEK  AS  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 

A  Tractor  will  solve  your  Farm  Labor  Problem—* 
Attend  this  Big  Show  and  Select  your  Tractor. 


FIELD  SEEDS 

We  save  you  money  on  your  Seed  Bill.  'Write  for  our  Special  Money-Saving  Price  list 
end  get  our  reduced  prices  on  Best  Quality  Guaranteed  Seed.  You  should  know  about 
our  low  prices.  Write  at  once  and  be  convinced.  Everything  Guaranteed  equal  to  Sam- 
ples or  Money  Refunded.  Don't  pay  double  profits  on  Grass  Seed.  Our  leeds  are  sold 
subject  to  Government  test.  Have  low  prices  on  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Bpeltz,  nar« 
ley.  Cane.  Millet.  Cowpeas.  Rape.  Vetch..  Sudan  Grass,  Potatoes.  Artichokes  and  all 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Don't  order  until  you  write  for  big  116-p.  catalog.  Free  sam- 
ples and  special  low  ■  '"ces  on  seeds  you  require.  Free  60-p.  book  on  Growing  Alfalfa  to 
those  who  ask  for        "rite  now.  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  267  »  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


;  ki  aiMDup 
ALFALTAsQ?? 

CLOVE  ttqdfi! 

ALSH&nwrnrtr54 

fas*  9  f 

SAMPLES  I 

AitinoRauiogj 


KANSAS  FARMER 


TtunK  or  Hi  you  can  now  get  this  ramons 
Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red 
*  wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 


4|-n  EGG  INCUBATOR 
f  iJU  CHICK  BROODER 


Incubator  \a  covered  with  palvanlzed  iron,  triple  walls 
copper  tanks,  nursery  .ears  tester.  Set  op  ready  to  run. 

Brooder  Is  room?  and  well  made. 

Order  direct  from  this  advert" 

meat— money  back  if  not  eati; 

fied  or  send  for  free  catalog, 

IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
CO. 
Bo,  147 

RACINE,   ■  Redwood  cov'c 
WIS.       H  with  Ualv  .  Iron 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

Extra  Fertile  Upland  Farm 

Large  hay  barn,  concrete  silo,  1,000  forest 
trees.  Convenient  market,  good  roads,  two 
■wells  and  wind  mill.  160  acres.  Price, 
$8,000.  "Write 

Emmett  State  Bank 

Knimett,  Kansas 

Located  in  Lincoln  Township,  Pottawatomie 
County. 

TEN  NICE  BUILDING  LOTS 

TOPEKA  SUBURBS,  $150  EACH 

Or  will  trade  all  or  part  for  live  stock. 
J.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  ABGENTINE,  KAN. 
Route  2. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
$2.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DRAKES  FOR  SALE  BY 
Almeda  Smith,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $2;  HEN 
ducks,  $1.50.    Mrs.  A.  Brower,  Rinehart,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  PURE- BRED  BUFF 
drakes,  $2  each.  Eugene  Hinson,  Stockdale, 
Kansas. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  —  BIRDS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock.  Mary  O'Mara,  Colony, 
Kansas. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
drakes,  Federation  winners,  and  White 
Rocks,  cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Romary,  Oli- 
vet, Kansas. 

ORPINGTONS. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  to  $4.     Chas.  F.  Hoferer,  Wamego,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  WON  AT  SE- 
dalia  and  St.  Joseph.  Eggs  ready  now.  Cape 
Poultry  Farm.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  cockerels  at  $2  and  $2.50  each.  Will 
Schwandt,  Route  1,  Neligh,  Neb. 

LARGE  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKER- 
els,  reasonable.  Mrs.  John  Dean,  Drexel, 
Missouri. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  THAT  ARE  GOOD. 
Big-boned  utility  stock  with  prize  winning 
blood.  Cockerels  and  pullets,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
each.    H.  M.  Long,  Relfe,  Mo. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
$35  cock,  Omaha  winner,  at  $15.  A  few 
cockerels.  I  mave  to  Ames,  Iowa,  March  1. 
Will  have  good  stock  next  year.  H.  T. 
Farrar,  Axtell,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  early  hatch,  good 
vigorous  birds  that  will  please.  $2  to  $3 
each.  Thos.  D.  Marshall,  Sylvia,  Reno  Co., 
Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

CHOICE  WYANDOTTE  HENS,  $2.  MRS. 
Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  a  laying  strain.  Henry  L.  Brunner. 
Newton,  Kansas. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels.  My  birds  are  bred  to  win  and 
lay.    J.  F.  Roseborough,  Afton,  Okla. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels,  $2.25  straight.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Studnicka, 
Howells,  Nebraska. 

R.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BRED  FROM 
laying  strain.  Deep  rich  red.  Sired  by 
prize  winner.  $2.50  to  $10.  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

ROSE    COMB  RED    COCKERELS,  $2.50 

up,  on  approval.  Pullets,  $2,  $2.50.  Chicks, 

15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek,  Yates 
Center,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Poorman's  200  egg  laying  strain,  farm 
raised,  vigorous  stock.  Eggs.  $2  per  fifteen, 
$8  per  hundred;  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Route  6,  Creston,  Iowa. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas, 

LARGE  RED  UTILITY  COCKERELS 
and  pullets.  Rouen  and  Pekin  ducks. 
Stedem   &  Sons,   Marshall,  Mo. 


HATCHING  CHICKENS  EARLY 


HE  United  States  Government 
wants  you  to  raise  more  poultry 
and  produce  more  eggs.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  urging  poultry  men  to  get  off 
some  early  hatches.  The  early  hatched 
birds  are  easier  raised,  you  avoid  many 
of  the  deadly  parasites  and  enemies  of 
poultry  and  your  birds  mature  early 
enough  to  make  good  fall  and  winter 
layers.  So  get  out  your  old  incubators 
and  clean  them  up,  or  better  still,  per- 
haps, is  to  buy  a  new  one  that  has  all 
the  improvements  and  which  will  turn 
out  strong  vigorous  chicks.  We  urge 
you  to  do  your  best  this  season  for  we 
believe  it  will  pay.  Eggs  and  poultry 
have  been  selling  for  more  than  they 
were  ever  before  known  to  sell  and  feed 
has  gradually  been  declining  in  price 
in  most  sections. 

It  behooves  every  poultryman  to  use 
such  methods  in  raising  his  stock  as  will 
insure  the  lowest  per  cent  of  mortality 
and  the  quickest  growth.  Brooder  stoves 
of  many  kinds  are  upon  the  market  and 
several  of  these  are  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction. We  know  of  some  who  use  two 
of  these  stoves  of  small  size  in  one  room. 
Then  if  one  stove  goes  out,  the  other 
will  protect  the  chicks  and  prevent  chill- 
ing. For  this  method  of  brooding,  we 
build  a  houie  10x20  feet  or  12x24  feet. 
The  house  has  a  partition  in  the  center 
with  the  board  nearest  the  floor  on 
hinges  so  it  can  be  raised  as  a  runway 
for  the  chicks  and  a  swinging  door  for 
the  attendant.  The  stove  is  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  partition  and  cool  room 
is  used  for  feeding  and  excercise.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  cool  room  so  the 
chicks  can  get  away  from  the  heat.  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  brood- 
ing. Or  you  may  use  one  room  that  is 
long  and  narrow.  Place  the  stove  in  one 
end  and  the  other  end  remains  cool. 

The  houses  for  these  brooder  stoves  are 
built  just  as  we  would  build  any  laying 
or  breeding  house.  We  would  not  build 
a  special  brooder  house  which  we  could 
only  use  three  or  four  months  during  the 
year  and  then  let  it  remain  idle  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time.  Every  poultry- 
man  should  endeavor  to  have  as  little 
idle  equipment  as  possible.  We  locate 
the  buildings  where  the  chicks  can  have 
plenty  of  range  after  they  grow  up.  As 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  do  with- 
out heat,  we  simply  remove  the  brooder 
stove  and  put  in  temporary  roosts.  The 
chicks  remain  right  in  this  house  until 
the  next  fall  or  winter  when  it  comes 
time  to  cull  them  and  to  select  the  choic- 
est for  the  laying  and  breeding  pens.  A 
flock  of  pullets  are  usually  wintered  in 
these  houses.  Nests  can  be  put  in  tem- 
porarily until  the  houses  are  needed 
again  for  next  season. 

By  handling  the  chicks  in  this  way 
you  avoid  handling  them  so  often.  They 
become  accustomed  to  their  quarters  and 
you  do  not  check  their  growth  by  mov- 
ing, and  you  are  getting  the  benefit  of 
your  equipment  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  easier  and  better  to  move  the  stove 
to  another  house  than  it  is  to  move  the 
chicks  and  have  the  house  vacant  for 
eight  months.  We  know  of  one  party 
who  lost  an  entire  flock  last  year  simply 
because  they  crowded  as  the  result  of 
being  moved  six  times,  contracted  colds 
and  suffered  in  other  ways. 

Tack  cloth  over  the  ventilators  and 
make  the  house  comfortable  and  provide 
for  one  cool  room.  If  the  chicks  have  a 
tendency  to  cannibalism  and  pick  at  one 
another's  toes,  paint  the  window  panes 
with  a  bluish  or  whitish  frosting.  You 
want  light  in  your  poultry  house  but 
not  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Keep  the 
chicks  busy  and  active.  Put  some  fresh 
earth  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  If  they  show  signs  of  developing 
the  habit  of  picking  at  one  another,  grind 
some  lean  meat  and  mix  equal  parts  of 
bran,  shorts,  corn  meal  and  ground  meat, 
with  a  little  water  just  to  moisten  it  a 
trifle.  After  it  is  mixed  run  it  through 
a  sausage  mill  or  meat  grinder  and  then 
feed  it  to  the  chicks  every  day.  The 
frosted  windows  will  do  most  to  prevent 
cannibalism. 

You  will  not  be  bothered  with  the 
chicks  piling  up  and  crowding  at  night 
in  a  room  where  you  use  these  brooder 
stoves  if  your  room  is  kept  warm  enough. 
Don't  feed  chicks  until  about  48  hours 
after  they  are  hatched  and  dry.    One  of 


the  first  things  should  be  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  and  coarse  sand.  Cover  the 
floor  of  the  brooder  with  clover  chaff 
or  fine  cut  straw.  Don't  have  this  too 
deep.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
feed  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  rolled  oats, 
one-third  wheat  bran,  mixed  with  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  a  little  powdered  char- 
coal and  fine  bone  meal.  Feed  a  little 
about  five  times  a  day  for  the  first  three 
days.  The  first  mixture  is  fed  morning, 
noon  and  night  and  the  chick  feed  be- 
tween meals. 

As  they  become  older  gradually  elimi- 
nate the  rolled  oats  until  you  use  only 
the  chick  feed  and  keep  before  them  a 
dry  mash  in  the  following  proportions: 
10  pounds  wheat  bran,  2  1-2  pounds 
ground  oats,  5  pounds  shorts,  5  pounds 
corn  meal,  2  ounces  fine  charcoal  and  2 
ounces  fine  salt. 

If  you  cannot  secure  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  then  mix  two  pounds  of  dry 
beef  scraps  with  the  above.  If  you  use 
any  form  of  milk,  keep  it  before  them  at 
all  times  or  at  least  the  first  half  of 
the  day.  They  need  some  green  food. 
Use  clippings  from  sprouted  oats  or  cut 
some  onions  occasionally.  The  above 
methods  have  proven  simple  and  success- 
ful.— T.  E.  Quisenbeeby,  Leavenworth. 


Highways  of  happiness  are  sometimes 
cut  through  with  pain  and  tears. — The 
Advertising  Age. 

When  men  are  rightly  occupied,  their 
amusement  grows  out  of  their  work,  as 
the  color  petals  out  of  a  fruitful  flower. 
— John  Ruskin. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
hia  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Sggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4631  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 

LEGHORNS. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $2 
each.    Cornell,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1.25  each.  N.  C.  Dewey, 
Stafford,  Kansas. 

TWENTY-FIVE  EXTRA  QUALITY  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they 
last.     Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  each.  C.  J.  Neilson,  Leonard- 
ville,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.  Chas.  McFadden, 
Morland,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — HENS  AND 
pullets  for  sale  cheap  if  taken  at  once. 
Write  O.  L.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 

YOUNG  FRANZ  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $3  each,  two  for  $5,  five  for  $10. 
Ben  Johnson,  Route  1,  Belton,  Missouri. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
(Young's  strain).  Elsie  Thompson,  Man- 
kato,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $2  to  $5  each.  Mrs.  Howard  Rode- 
cape.  Grove,  Okla. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  eggs.  Contest 
and  show  room  winners.  Reasonable.  C.  G. 
Cook,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  fifty  cockerels.  Oldest  and 
best  laying  exhibition  strain  in  the  west. 
Trapnest  bred  twelve  years.  Winners  Kan- 
sas City,  Topeka.  $2  to  $5  each.  Mrs. 
Grace  Ackerman,  Route  4,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  LARGE  AS  TUR- 
keys.  Finest  in  West.  Overstocked.  In 
order  to  sell  will  take  half  value  compared 
with  prices  of  meat  and  feed.  Pictorial 
price  list  for  asking.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Kenworthy, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
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$0 .95  Champion 
140-Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

The  Prize  Winning  Model  with  Double  Walla 
of  Fibre  Board  -  HotWater  -  Copper  Tank  -  Self 
Regulator-Thermometer  Holder-Deep  Nursery 
— same  as  used  by"Uncle 
Samand  America'smost 
successful  Poultry  Rais- 
ers-that  hasled  the  field 
for  over  12  years — Over 
650,000  sales  to  date. 
When  ordered  with  my 
$5.25  Double  Walled- 
Hot  Water  —  Roomy 
140 -Chick  Brooder — 
Both  cost  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed — Handiest  ma- 
chines —  Easy  to  run  —  Biginresults.  Start 
early  —  Order  Now  on  1,2,  3,  Months' 
Home  Test  Plan  —  and  6hare  in  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biggest  prize. 
Or  write  today  for  my  big  Free  Book 
"Hatching  Facts''  —  it  tells  all. 
With  this  wonderful  hatching  outfit 
and  my  complete  guide  book  for  set- 
ting up  and  operating,  you  can  make 
a  big  Income.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18  Racine,  Wis. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  $3. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $3  each.  Moore  Bros.,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3  EACH. 
Good  laying  strain.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Prices  reasonable.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES— LARGE 
cockerels  from  extra  laying  strains,  $4  and 
$5  each.    C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 

SW  AIM'S  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
Rocks.  Big  utility  cockerels.  $3  each;  six, 
$15.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

FOR  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  two  dollars  and  up.  Inquire  of  Wm.  C. 
Mueller,  Route  4,  Hanover,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  Every  bird  from  a  prize  winner.  Eggs 
for  sale  in  season.  T.  N.  Davis,  508  Fill- 
more St.,  Topeka. 


TURKEYS. 


CHOICE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
— Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS, 
$6.50;  hens,  $5.  Not  related.  Mi*.  Frank 
Wilson,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

QUALITY  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS,  $6.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.  Willie  Tonn, 
Haven.  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  BEST  MARK- 
ings.      Mrs.    L.    E.    Thompson,  Wellington, 

Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Stock  not  related.  C.  K.  Thompson,  Letts, 
Indiana. 

BOURBON  RED  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Prize  winning  stock.  No  hens.  W.  H. 
Oliver,  Reger,  Missouri. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM  20- 
pound  hens  and  42-pound  torn.  Hens,  $4; 
toms,  $10  each.  Frank  M.  Easley,  Eldorado, 
Oklahoma. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  HEAVY 
bone,  masculine  in  size;  good  copper  bronze, 
white  edging;  $10  to  $15  until  February  1. 
Jas.  W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  SIRED 
by  sons  of  my  5 2 -pound  champion  torn.  Win- 
ners America's  largest  shows.  Have  pleased 
customers  in  thirty  states.  $7.50  up  to  $25 
each.     Ike  Hudnald.  Milan,  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  GOL- 
den  bronzed  and  heavy  weight.  Toms,  $10 
to  $15;  pullets,  $5  to  $10.  These  are  the 
best  obtainable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R. 
L.  Parrott,  Osborne,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  $2 
and  up.     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  WITH  SHOW  REC- 
ord,  extra  good  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in 
season,  $5  per  fifteen-.  Jas.  W.  Anders, 
Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


PIGEONS. 


FOR  SALE  —  MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  OF 
pure-bred  Blue  Bar  Homer  Pigeons,  58  birds. 
Warren  D.  Parr,  1516  Harrison  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THE  COPES,  TOPEKA,  BUY  POULTRY: 
Paying  $1  dozen  for  pigeons;  guineas,  $5: 
turkeys,  25c  pound;  fat  hens,  21c.  Coops 
loaned  free.     Daily  remittance. 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  wo  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  exrjeriences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  "if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Enough  that  He  who  made  can  fill  the  soul 
Here  and  hereafter  till  its  deeps  o'erflow; 
Enough  that  love  and  tenderness  control 
Our  fate  where'er  in  joy  or  doubt  we  go. 

— Selected. 


The  fashion  of  this  .world  passeth 
away.  I  would  fain  occupy  myself  with 
that  which  endures. — Goethe. 


Warm  Lunches  in  Schools 

Every  growing  child  needs  a  warm, 
nourishing  mid-day  lunch.  The  practice 
of  providing  warm  school  lunches  in  city 
schools  is  increasing  very  rapidly  and  has 
been  so  successful  that  this  idea  is  ex- 
tending throughout  the  country,  and  dur- 
ing the  present  year  a  great  many  rural 
schools  in  several  states  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  warm  lunches  for  pupils. 

A  school  lunch  service  should  be  a  part 
of  every  rural  school.  It  should  be  fos- 
tered, at  least,  if  not  entirely  created, 
owned,  and  managed  by  the  school 
authorities.  It  can  be  most  successfully 
managed  co-operatively  by  the  school 
authority — district  or  county — the  teach- 
er, pupils,  and  parents  of  the  children. 

Every  school  building  should  have  a 
simple  kitchen  equipment  in  a  small 
room  built  for  this  purpose,  or  in  the 
schoolroom.  A  simple  equipment,  not 
including  the  stove,  can  be  purchased 
for  from  four  to  ten  dollars.  Parents 
can  club  together  and  furnish  either  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  or  supply  of  food 
materials.  The  teacher,  with  the  aid 
of  pupils  working  in  groups  periodically, 
can  prepare  the  lunches.  This  is  now 
done  in  many  of  the  schools  having  lunch 
service.  The  preparation  of  the  school 
lunch  makes  the  best  possible  demonstra- 
tion for  a  lesson  in  domestic  science  and 
cookery.  The  children  with  the  warm 
lunch  are  better  nourished  and  do  their 
school  work,  especially  in  the  afternoon, 


No  Peddles* 

ever-  sells 

Golden  Sun 

Co/fee, 

fXNLY  grocers  sell  it. 

They  sell  it  because 
it  makes  you  a  satisfied 
customer.  Golden  Sun 
comes  to  you  fresh  and 
fragrant  because  the 
cutting  process  seals  in 
the  aroma  that  makes 
each  cup  so  mellow  and 
tempting.  No  chaff  or 
dust  in  Golden  Sun. 
It's  all  coffee.  Never 
sold  with  premiums. 


The 
Woolson 
Spice  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Boston  Brown  Bread 

1  cupful  white  flour 
1  cupful  corn  meal 
1  cupful  Graham  flour 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
%  cupful  molasses 
1%  cupfuls  sweet  milk 
%  teaspoonful  60da 
1  teaspoonful  baking:  powder 
Sift  dry  ingredients  together  and  stir 
into  liquid  ingredients.    Fill  well-greased 
cans  two-thirds  full,  cover  lightly,  and 
steam  four  hours.     Serve  Bbt,  cutting 
with  a  thread  or  a  piece  of  cord,  as  cut- 
ting with  a  knife  while  hot  will  make 
it  a  little  heavy. 


with  better  results.— Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Wood  in  Health  Essentials  for  Rural 
School  Children. 


Shall  We  Knit  for  Ourselves? 

Our  women  are  responding  nobly  to 
the  call  for  knitted  garments  for  the 
soldiers.  At  leisure,  theaters,  conven- 
tions, and  in  almost  every  place  where  a 
crowd  is  gathered  together  as  well  as 
in  their  own  homes,  women  may  be  seen 
knitting  scarfs,  sweaters,  or  helmets  of 
the  khaki  yarn.  At  an  all-day  Farm  and 
Home  Institute  held  a  short  time  ago 
almost  every  women  had  her  knitting 
and  worked  at  it  before  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  and  even  during  the  lec- 
ture and  while  watching  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  preparing  of  meat  substitutes. 
This  is  real  service,  and  the  thought  that 
someone  at  home  cared  enough  to  do  this 
for  him  will  warm  the  soldier  boy's  heart 
as  much  as  the  comfortable  clothing 
warms  his  body. 

In   the   general   revival   of  knitting 
there  is,  however,  one  danger,  particu- 
larly where  the  younger  women  are  con- 
cerned.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fas- 
cinating  art  comes  the  natural  desire  to 
create  pretty  and  serviceable  sweaters  I 
and  scarfs  for  one's  own  wear.   We  must  I 
not  yield  to  this  temptation.     While  : 
suitable  yarn  is  so  scarce,  every  sweater 
we  knit  for  ourselves  means  one  less  for 
the  boys  in  the  trenches.    Not  only  the 
khaki  and  the  gray  yarns  should  be  con- 
served, but  the  gay  colors  also.  These 
would  be  called  in  and  re-dyed  if  women  j 
would  refuse  to  buy  them. 

Prayer  at  Evening 

The  service  of  the  day  is  over,  and 
the  hour  come  to  rest.  We  resign  into 
Thy  hands  our  sleeping  bodies,  our  cold 
hearths  and  open  doors.  Give  us  to  - 
awake  with  smiles,  give  us  to  labor 
smiling.  As  the  sun  returns  in  the  East, 
so  let  our  patience  be  renewed  with 
dawn;  as  the  sun  lightens  the  world,  so 
let  our  loving  kindness  make  bright  this 
house  of  our  habitations. — Robeet  Lotjis 
Stevenson. 

Honey  Cookies 

%  cupful  honey 
2%  cupfuls  flour 
%  cupful  sugar 
%  teaspoonful  soda 
1  teaspoonful  cloves 

1  teaspoonful  allspice 

2  ounces  finely  chopped  orange 

peel  candied 
%  pound  walnut  meats  or  other 
nuts  finely  chopped 

Sift  together  with  flour,  spices  and 
soda  and  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Knead  thoroughly  and  roll  out  thin,  cut- 
ting with  biscuit  cutter.  These  cookies 
are  very  hard. 

Sour-Milk  Cake 

>/4  cupful  lard  or  butter 

%  cupful  sugar 

%  cup  honey 

>/£  cupful  sour  milk 

1  egg 

1%  cupfuls  flour 
%  teaspoonful  soda 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

>/4  teaspoonful  cloves 
Nutmeg 
Pinch  salt 

Beat  the  sugar  and  lard  to  a  cream 
and  then  add  the  egg  well  beaten  and 
the  other  ingredients.  Use  little  nutmeg 
and  mix  the  soda  and  baking  powder 
with  the  flour.  Bake  in  either  jelly 
tins  or  loaf  in  a  moderate  oven,  as  it 
burns  easily. 


— the  farmer  needs  good  help  in  the 
fields.  His  wife  needs  good  help  in 
the  kitchen.  Her  important  duty  is  to 
make  the  best  bakings.  Her  most 
important  helper  is  Baking  Powder. 

If  she  tries  Calumet  she'll  stick  to  it.  Its 
dependability  and  uniform  quality  means 
good-bye  to  bake-day  failures. 

The  farmer's  wife  wants  the  most  of  the  best 
for  her  money.  That's  why  most  of  them  use  Calumet.  It's 
pure  in  the  can  and  pure  in  the  baking. 

Received  Highest  Awards 

New  Cook  Book  Free  —  See  Slip  in  Pound  Can. 


J'OTMADEBYTHETRUSL 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WAR 
jobs  open  to  farmers,  men-women  18  or 
over.  $75  to  $150  month.  Pleasant  work. 
Write  for  list  positions  open.  Franklin  In. 
stitute,  Dept.  L-82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

WANTED — ACTD7E  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED — RELIABLE  AND  EFFICIENT 
married  couple  to  help  on  farm.  Man  to  be 
regular  month  hand,  woman  to  give  part  of 
her  time  to  domestic  service.  New  five- 
room  residence,  garden  and  wood  free.  State 
qualifications  when  writing.  George  L. 
Clothier,  Florence,  Kansas. 


SEEDS 


WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN — BOONE  COUNTY  WHITE, 
Gold  Mine,  Big  Calico,  $3  per  bushel.  Al- 
falfa seed,  $11.  Red  Texas  seed  oats,  'Jl. 
J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kansas. 

TEXAS  RED  RUST-PROOF  SEED  OATS, 
$1  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  My  oats  have 
taken  first  premium  at  Muskogee  State  Fair 
for  last  two  years.  J.  C.  Starr,  Vinita, 
Oklahoma. 


WANTED — CANE,  MILO  MAIZE,  KAFIR, 
millet,  feterita,  Sudan  grass,  seed  corn  and 
other  seeds.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS. 

TOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate— crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


TOBACCO. 


LEAF  TOBACCO  —  KENTUCKY'S  BEST, 
chewing  and  smoking,  three  years  old.  Three 
pounds,  $1.25;  seven  pounds,  $2.50,  prepaid. 
Special  price  on  large  quantities.  S.  Rosen- 
blatt, Hawesville,  Kentucky. 


CATTLE. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


INCUBATORS. 


R  A  Y  O  INCUBATORS,  REASONABLE. 
Mrs.  Walter  Robb,  Neal,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS.  $1.50 
each.     Harold   Fagan,   Minneapolis,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 
— R.  C.  Krueger,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  large  and  finely  bred.  Sand  Springs 
Home,  Drawer  D,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FROM 
good  milking  strain.  Wm.  C.  Mueller,  Route 
4,  Hanover,  Kan. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  16-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked 
and  from  high  producing  dams,  four  to  seven 
weeks  old,  $25  crated.  Express  paid  to  any 
station.  Reliance  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES^ 
either  sex,  15-1 6th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five"  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


COLLIE  PUPS  OF  BEST  BREEDING. — E. 
L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City,  Missouri. 

HOGS. 

AIREDALES  AND  COLLIES — GREATEST 
of  all  pups.  Grown  dogs  and  brood  matrons. 
Large  instructive  list,  5e.  W.  R.  Watson, 
Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

BARGAINS — BIG  POLAND  CHINA 
gilts,  bred  to  farrow  March  and  April;  nice 
boars,  serviceable  Jersey  bulls.  Stedem  & 
Sons,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PATENTS. 

THE  GREAT  PERCHERON  SIRE.  PRINCE 
of  the  Valley,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
February  6.  Also  other  good  stallions  and 
jacks.  Send  for  catalog.  Lewis  Cox,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 

MUST  SELL  QUICK,  REGISTERED  GRAY 
Percheron  stallion,  eight  years  old,  ton 
horse;  black  jack,  nine  years  old,  weight 
1,000,  good  breeder.  A.  B.  Harms,  Prince- 
ton, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  GERMAN 
Coach  stallion,  nine  years  old,  weighs  1,500, 
extra  good  individual.  Also  five-year-old 
jack,  a  dandy,  and  a  coming  two  French 
Draft  black  stallion.  Geo.  Molby,  Barnes, 
Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  "  >  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTIO*  NBAS  FARMER 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463  Ouray 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

I  HAVE  TWO  EXCELLENT  WHEAT 
and  alfalfa  farms  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  C. 
R.   Cantrall,   Fredonia,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  OTHER 
stock  or  land,  one  imported  steel-grav  Per- 
cheron stallion,  weight  1,900.  six  years  old; 
one  black  Missouri  jack,  fifteen  hands  high, 
weight  1,000,  six  years  old;  both  sound  and 
right.  Want  to  dispose  on  account  of  other 
business.    M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
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Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

Kansas  Farmer  has  arranged  with  a  large  publishing  house 
to  furnish  their  subscribers  with  the  best  Standard  Popular 
Fiction. 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings.   

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
S — The  Forty-five  Guardsmen,  by  Alex.  Dumas. 

4 —  Beulab,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 

5 —  The  White  Company,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

6 —  In  the  Golden  Days,  by  Edna  Lyall. 

7 —  Wormwood,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

8 —  The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

9 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  I,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

10 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  II,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

11 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

14 —  Cleopatra,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

15 —  Joseph  Balsamo,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

16 —  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

17 —  The  Queen's  Necklace,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

18 —  The  Royal  Lifeguard,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

19 — Under  Two  Flags,  by  Ouida. 
  20— Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
[  23 — The  Resurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoi. 

24 —  The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

25 —  Meadowbrook,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

26 —  The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

27 —  The  Bondman,  by  Hall  Caine. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29—  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

30 —  The  Iron  Pirate,  by  Max  Pemberton. 

31 —  Lorna  Doone,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

32 —  The  First  Violin,  by  Jessie  Fothergilt. 

33 —  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

34 —  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  by  Hall  Caine. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

38 —  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  by  Rev.  Prof. 

J.  H.  Ingraham. 

39—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

41—  Man  and  Wife,  Vol.  I,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

42—  Man  and  Wife,  Vol.  II,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

43 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

44 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  IL  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

45 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

46 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

47 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  II,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

48 —  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

49 —  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  by  Shanley  J.  Weyman. 

50 —  My  Lady  Pride,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

51 —  Only  One  Ldve,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

52 —  A  Wounded  Heart,  by  Charles  Garvis. 
5.3 — Only  a  Girl's  Love,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

54 —  Olivia,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

55 —  Dora  Deane,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

56 —  Cousin  Maude,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.   1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 .  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Library  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:     Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to  each  of  the  following  new  trial 

subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer : 

Name   Address  _  

Name   Address  

Name  _   Address   

Name   Address  

Send  me  the  following  books  postpaid: 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.     Priced  for  quick  sale.    Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.    Call  on  or  write 

D.  A.  HARRIS     -     Route  6     -     GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 


W.  H.  RICHARDS 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING  BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

v^}fl^Ji^Kf^^e&D^n^  t0„  ™£tnre  mare8'  welBUng  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (10bOS4)  1U6040,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  of 
~£1?n~D.d2,?'e  ha5e  CTer  nad-    ^  kind  to  mat"™  Into  ton  horses  or  better— grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas.  EWING  BROTHERS. 

FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

The  World's  Greatest  Pork  Hog,,  Sells 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1918,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

In  My  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Ask  for  catalog.     Nothing  bred  sold  at  private  sale.     I  am  still 
pricing  a  few  good  fall  pigs. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Bis-Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  immuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO.  KANSAS. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BIG  WONDER  281929 

The  outstanding  spring  yearling  son  of 
the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder  now  at  the  head 
of  my  herd.  This  young  sire  was  first  in 
Junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka;  second  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  in  competition 
against  the  world. 

I  will  sell  fifty  sows  and  gilts  Saturday. 
February  23,  1918,  and  a  number  of  the  best 
sows   will   be   bred   to   Big   Wonder.  Send 

name  early  for  catalog.   

V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        APLNE,  KANSAS 

Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Ten  head  large  growthy  spring 
boars,  sired  by  A  Wonderful  King,  a  state 
fair  winner.  Ready  for  service.  Price,  $36 
to  $75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  First  check 
gets  choice.  Write  at  once  or  come  and 
see  our  herd. 

OLIVIER   St    SONS,    DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Have  decided  not  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
this  year.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  tried 
sows  at  private  sale.  This  lot  will  include 
600-pound  sows  and  good  show  prospects. 
Big  high  quality  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
choice  spring  gilts.  All  bred  to  Long  Big 
Joe,  Missouri  Jumbo,  Jumbo  Giant  and  Sur- 
prise Wonder.  Also  have  some  choice  Sep- 
tember boars.   All  immune.   Write  for  prices. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE     Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.  Come  and  see  me. 
PHIL  WALKER 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  hare  2  bams  full  of  extragood  jacks  rangingin 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old.  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
ALso  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Percherons.  Belgians,  Shire* 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier ;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  in 
foaL  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.7.  Charlton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 


Choice    Young    Belgians,    English  Shires, 

Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Btk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


AUCTIONEERS. 
Jas.  T.  McCulloch Li  make  sales  anywhere. 


Write  for  date. 


make  sales  anywhere. 
CLAY  CENTER,  KAJVSAS 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  th« 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Henry  Koch 


Edina,  Mo. 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 

A.  A.  MEYER     -     -     McLOTJTH,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Twelve  head  ertra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
litters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  sired  by  Big  Tecumseh. 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me.     E.  H.  WAYDE,   BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Ring 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Oreeme.  Peabody,  Kan. 

FA  IK  VIEW  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Heavy-boned  March  pigs,  either  sex.  Eighty 
to  select  from.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
us  your  wants. 

P.  L.  WARE  &  SON     -     PAOLA.  KANSAS 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  babv  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2.  Burlington,  Kansas. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAM'S 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  (2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      ...  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 

Acacia  9021.  Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.    ETHERINGTON,    Hamilton,  Kansas 

Polled  Durham  Bulls 

One  double  standard  Polled  Durham  bull 
and  three  Shorthorn  bulls  8  to  15  months 
old.  They  are  real  herd  headers.  All  pure 
Scotch.     Priced  reasonable.     Come  and  see 

my  herd. 

C.  J.  Wood,  Rte.  5,  Paola,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  BOARS 

Husky,  growthy  fellows  of  the  best  breed- 
ing.    Cholera  immune.    Priced  right. 
HENRY  MCRR      -      TONGANOXIE,  KAN. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD.  At  the  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  after  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  read;  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cons  and  heifers,  all  springers,  m  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls ;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  'write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERO 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke.  Guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Dam's  record,  27.79;  sire's  dam,  31.01.  Also 
a  14-months-old  son  of  above  bull.  A  few 
good  cows  and  bull  calves. 

T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Buy  your  bull  while  it  is  a  calf  and  save 
money.  These  are  finest  kind  of  individ- 
uals and  worth  more  than  price  asked.  All 
pure-bred  Holsteins. 

NO.  5 — Born  Oct.  18,  1917;  %  white;  sire. 
Sir  Woodside  Norma  Imperial,  13  A.  R.  O. 
daughters.  Dam,  a  large  cow,  A.  R.  O., 
16.17.  $100. 

NO.  13 — Born  Oct.  12,  1917;  color  about 
even;  sire,  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia  18th,  son  of 
a  30-lb.  cow,  and  great  breeding.  Dam,  an 
A.  R.  O.  cow,  butter  17.87.  She  has  two  A. 
R.  O.  daughters,  one  23.17,  other  18%.  $100. 

NO.  18 — Born  Oct.  10;  color  about  %  white- 
Sire,  Sir  Woodside  Norma  Imperial,  13  A.  R. 
O.  daughters.  Dam,  an  A.  R.  O.  cow,  nearly 
16%  lbs.  butter.  $90. 

NO.  29 — Born  Oct.  20;  about  even  black 
and  white.  Sire,  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia  18th. 
Dam,  a  2-year-old  heifer  whose  A.  R.  O. 
butter  record  is  over  13*4  lbs.  for  7  days.  $90. 

Fuller  information  to  inquirers.  Buy  NOW 
before  prices  advance. 

PHELPS  STOCK  I  ARM     -     AURORA,  MO. 

STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

FOR  SALE— YOUNG  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
Sired  by  Gem  Pletertje  Paul  De  Kol  3d 

He  has  twenty-eight  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  two  with 
records  above  29  pounds  in  seven  days,  four  with  rec- 
ords above  750  pounds  butter  in  one  year.  The  dams 
of  bulls  are  large,  typy,  high  producing  cows.  Some 
with  A.  E.  O.  records,  others  to  be  tested  soon.  All 
tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  or  Come  and  See  Us. 
STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM,  Mulvane,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COVVLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Here  Is  Your  Opportunity 

On  account  of  hired  help  difficulties,  we  are  forced 
to  cut  our  herd  down.  We  are  offering  twenty-flvo 
head  of  registered  Holstein- Frleslan  cattle,  closely  re- 
lated to  SEGIS  FAYNE  JOHANNA,  the  world  record 
cow.  Ages  from  10  months  to  mature  cows.  Some 
will  freshen  soon.  Also  one  bull  about  16  months  old. 
Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  and  we  can  satisfy  your 
wants.  We  urge  you  to  investigate  our  cattle  before 
you  make  your  purchase. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  COMPANY 
Walnut  Grove  Wichita,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old.  $16  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  $17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old;  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENTON  St  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
_                LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2   Topeka,  Kansas 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

f       won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 

S.  P.  MAST     -      -     8CBANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wanwatosa,  Wisconsin 

'     Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale— 'Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,   mostly  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 


Registered  Holstein-Friesians 

Write  for  information  about  the  herd  bull 
I  am  offering  for  sale.  Also  two  young 
service  bulls,  several  bull  calves  and  a  few 
females  for  sale.  A.  R.  O.  records  up  to  26 
pounds.  Write  your  wants. 
HARRY  W.  MOLLHAGEN,  Bushton,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edge  wood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE — One  herd  bull  and  thirteen 
Scotch-topped  bulls,  8  to  12  months  old,  reds 
and  roans,  sired  by  Pride  of  Aulne,  he  by 
Silver  Knight,  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Come 
and  see  me. 

J.  R.  ELY         -         -         AULNE.  KANSAS 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  &  SON,  ATHOL,  KANSAS. 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,   Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count  Valentine   in   service.     Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beautys  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  26,  Topeka.,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 
FOR  SALE — Fifteen  young  bulls  from  8  to 
14  months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
Scotch-Topped  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Red  yearling  Scotch-topped  bull 
sired  by  Clansman  by  Lavender  Viceroy  by 
Lavender  Viscount,  dam  Rose  Campbell  by 
Baron  Gold  Dust  2d  125435. 
VAIL  &  SCOTT     -     HARTFORD,  KANSAS 

CLOVERDALE  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale, 
two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls. 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.    Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EI. A,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

OLSON  HA  MPS  II  IRES! 

For  Sale — One  spring 
yearling  and  one  fall 
yearling  boar,  8  spring 
boars,  40  head  spring 
gUts.  either  bred  or  open. 
All  immuned  and  regis- 
tered to  purchaser.  Write 
Farm  12  mi.  S.  of  Salina. 

ASS  ARIA,  KANSAS 


or  come  and  see  our  herd 
OLSON  BROS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlln,  Han. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Man! on  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


E?NNl*  »RA?.  HOLSTEINS      GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 


Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Se grist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
lolicited. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 

Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  66A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0fd  Butte,  and  SO  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200-  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


National 
Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  OUROCS 

For  Sale — One  Missouri  State  Fair  prize 
winning  boar.  Seven  yearling  boars  sired  by 
champion  boars  that  are  real  herd  headers. 
Fifty  spring  boars  that  are  fine  prospects. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 


DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 
Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  beaded  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
spring  boars  from  champions  Defender,  Il- 
lustrator, Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model 
and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS.  LYONS.  KANSAS 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewlld. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 

WALNUT  GROVE  DUROCS 

Three  2-year-old  sows,  bred.  Two  grand, 
daughters  of  Defender,  four  spring  gilts  bred. 
One  yearling  herd  boar,  extra  good.  Fifty 
fall  pigs,  good  ones.  One  roan  six-months- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  calf. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,   recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone    and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER.  BOX  K,  F1XLEY,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague,  R.  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

THIRTY  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned.  Sired  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief  126455,  winner  at  Missouri  State  Fair 
and  American  Royal.  Extra  good  breeding 
boars  at  prices  to  close  them  out.  Also 
choice  bred  gilts.  Dams  well  bred  for  years. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Choice  bred  gilts,  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder.  Spring  boars  ready  for 
service.  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  right 
prices.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 

W.  A.  Wood   -    Elmdale,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 
Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams   are   granddaughters   of   Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.    One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gaghland,  Mo.,  12  miles  from  K.  C. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


A.  J.  Honeyman  &  Sons,  of  Madison,  Kan- 
sas, have  announced  February  2  for  their 
spring  sale  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  and 
Jersey  cows.  On  this  date  they  will  offer 
twenty  head  of  the  old  original  Spotted 
Poland  China  sows  and  gilts,  all  registered 
and  bred  for  spring  litters.  The  dairy  cows 
are  from  the  best  strains  of  Jerseys  and  are 
all  bred  to  a  Hood  Farm  Tormentor  regis- 
tered bull. 


The  Stubbs  Holstein  Farm  at  Mulvane, 
Kansas,  owned  and  operated  by  ex-Governor 
Stubbs,  of  Lawrence,  is  the  home  of  one  of 
the  finest  Holstein  herds  in  the  West.  Tne 
herd  now  numbers  100  head  of  registered 
Holstein  cows,  about  one-half  of  them  hav- 
ing A.  R.  O.  records  and  a  number  of  them 
are  now  milking  80  pounds  per  day.  Two 
of  the  great  sires  of  the  breed  are  in  use 
in  this  herd,  Canary  Paul  Fobes  Homestead, 
seventeen  A.  R.  sons,  nine  daughters  with 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  107  A.  R.  O.  grand- 
daughters; Gem  Pietertje  Paul  De  Kol  3d, 
one  A.  R.  son,  ten  daughters  with  A.  R.  <0. 
daughters. 


Inquiries  for  catalogs  in  advance  indicate 
that  the  Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  to  be 
held  by  John  L.  Naiman  &  Sons,  of  Alex- 
andria, Neb.,  February  9,  will  be  one  of  the 
big  sale  events  of  the  season.  Naiman  & 
Sons  own  one  of  Nebraska's  greatest  herds 
of  big-type  Polands  and  this  year  they  have 
catalogued  a  sensational  offering  of  fifty 
head  of  big  fall  yearling  sows  that  are  all 
sired  by  grand  champion  boars  and  are  out 
of  grand  champion  sows.  It  will  probably 
be  the  greatest  offering  of  prize- winning 
blood  that  has  ever  been  catalogued  for  one 
sale.  These  sows  are  bred  to  Long  Shot 
and  Long  Hadley,  two  of  the  great  boars 
now  in  service  and  first  prize  winners. 
Poland  China  breeders  throughout  the  corn 
belt  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  sale 
and  the  indications  are  that  practically 
every  corn  belt  state  will  be  represented  at 
the  sale  that  will  be  held  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  has  announced  Febru- 
ary 12  as  the  date  of  the  third  annual  Kan- 
sas Breeders'  Hereford  Sale.  The  offering 
in  this  sale  will  consist  of  forty-one  bulls 
and  thirty-seven  females  carefully  selected 
from  twenty-four  of  the  leading  herds  in 
the  state.  The  offering  will  represent  the 
most  popular  blood  lines  of  the  breed  and 
will  be  carefully  selected  for  individuality. 
The  sale  promises  to  be  one  of  the  big  events 
in  Hereford  circles  this  season. 


International  Exposition  Bldg., 
Union  Stock  Yards 

400  High  Class  Shorthorn 
Cattle 

Contributed  by  prominent  breeders  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  will  be  entered  in 
the  prize  contests  and  offered  at  public 
auction. 

Approximately  $8,000  will  be  offered  in 
cash  prizes  in  the  show  contests,  which  will 
call  forth  the  best  the  breed  affords,  and 
the  fact  that  all  of  these  prize  winners  will 
be  sold  insures  to  the  buyers  an  offering  of 
the  highest  class. 

Extensive  programs  of  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  character,  including  addresses 
by  speakers  of  international  reputation,  have 
been  arranged  for  the  evenings. 

An  entire  day  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  interests. 

Membership  badges  will  be  furnished  to 
every  person  attending  the  Congress. 

For  further  information  address 

F.  W.  HARDING,  SECY 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Mulefoot  Hogs.    Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Sold    out    of    spring    gilts.      Now  taking 
orders  for  fall  pigs.     Three  registered  bulls 
ready  for  service.     Write  for  prices. 
S.  M.  KNOX.  Humboldt,  Allen  Co.,  Kansas 

GROWTHY  MULEFOOT  HOGS  from  my  State  Fair 
prize  winning  herd.    Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Prices 
low.    C.  K.  THOMPSON.  LETTS,  INDIANA. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

120  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred    and   high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,    superior    individuals,    all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 


Roy  Murray,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has 
announced  a  dispersion  sale  of  his  dairy 
herd  to  be  held  at  the  farm  2%  miles  south- 
west of  Lansing,  Kansas,  February  5.  On 
that  date  he  will  offer  forty-six  head  of 
dairy  cattle,  including  thirty  head  of  high- 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  two  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein bulls. 


Malone  Bros.,  of  Chase,  Kansas,  are  among 
the  successful  breeders  of  high-class  regis- 
tered Percheron  horses  and  jacks  and  jen- 
nets. Their  herds  have  for  years  furnished 
foundation  stock  for  new  herds  and  breed- 
ing stock  from  their  farm  are  in  the  best 
breeding  establishments  in  the  country. 
They  have  just  returned  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  with  a  shipment  of  very  high- 
class  jacks.  They  report  prospects  for  a 
good  demand  for  high-class  breeding  stock. 


B.  C.  Settles,  of  Palmyra,  Missouri,  the 
well-known  Jersey  cattle  sales  manager,  re- 
ports the  following  Jersey  sale  dates:  March 
26,  Sterling  Farm  Dairy,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 
March  30,  D.  T.  McCarthy.  Hannibal,  Mo.; 
April  30,  Ralph  Ballou,  Paris,  Mo.  Choice 
offerings  of  producing  Jerseys  will  be  cata- 
logued for  each  of  these  sales. 


W.  T.  McBride,  of  Parker,  Kansas,  has 
catalogued  fifty  head  of  large  yearling 
Duroc  gilts.  Most  all  the  gilts  are  sired  by 
Parker  Wonder  and  will  be  bred  to  H.  & 
B.'s  Pathfinder  boar.  W.  T.  McBride  is 
widely  known  as  a  breeder  of  real  high  class 
Durocs  and  has  the  best  blood  lines  known 
to  the  breed.  Mr.  McBride  will  catalog  a 
May  boar  pig  recorded  as  Red  Cross  Path- 
finder, sired  by  h.  &  B.'s  Pathfinder,  out 
of  a  Golden  Critic  dam.  This  pig  is  a  splen- 
did herd  boar  prospect  and  all  over  $50  that 
he  sells  for  in  the  sale  will  be  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE,  TUESDAY,  FEB.  5,  1918 

On  account  of  shortage  of  labor  I  will  sell  my  entire  dairy  herd,  consisting  of  forty-six 
head.  Thirty  high-grade  Holstein  cows,  fourteen  red  and  roan  cows,  one  pure-bred  Holstein 
bull,  V.  V.  F.  King  Lyons  205373;  one  3-year-old  Holstein  bull;  one  3-unit  Sharpies  milk- 
ing machine  In  perfect  order.  Sale  at  farm  2%  miles  southwest  of  Lansing,  Kansas.  Com- 
mences at  10  o'clock  sharp.  Will  meet  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City  cars  at  Lansing, 
Kansas,  every  hour. 

ROY  MURRAY,  OWNER     -:-     LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 

Cols.  J.       Murray  and  H.  I/.  Strouse,  Auctioneers. 
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Percheron  Stallions 

 Dispersed  


25 


Bishop  Bros. '  Entire  Stud  Sold  at  Auction 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Towanda,  Kan.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  12 

Never  was  there  a  cleaner,  sounder  bunch  of  stallions 
sold  at  auction.  Twenty-three  coming  three-year-olds — 
eighteen  of  these  will  weigh  1,800  pounds  each,  with  breed- 
ing and  quality  the  best  to  be  found. 

They  were  bought,  grown  and  developed  NOT  FOR 
AUCTION  SALES,  BUT  FOR  PRIVATE  SALE  AT  OUR 
BARNS,  where  each  animal  gets  the  very  closest  inspection 
of  the  discriminating  buyers.  Now,  Mr.  Stallion  Buyer,  if 
you  want  a  really  good  one  this  is  your  opportunity,  and  should 
you  miss  one  of  your  liking  there  are  others,  as  they  are  a 
very  uniform  bunch  and  what  might  be  said  of  one  might 
truly  be  said  of  all,  with  two  exceptions,  and  as  this  is  an 
exclusive  stallion  sale  there  will  certainly  be  bargains.  We 
would  impress  you  with  this  fact,  that  we  are  not  dispersing 
this  offering  because  the  business  has  not  been  profitable  with 
us,  for  on  the  contrary  it  has  been,  and  we  can  only  see  a 
great  future  for  the  good  big  drafter.  We  ourselves  will  con- 
tinue the  business  on  the  sixteen  hundred  acre  farm  which  we 
recently  bought  and  must  take  charge  of  the  first  of  March. 
Our  oil  business  and  other  investments  which  demand  our 
attention  is  our  sole  reason  for  selling  these  stallions  at  auc- 
tion.  For  further  information  and  catalog,  write 

Bishop  Bros.,  Towanda,  Ks. 


Royal  Grand  Wonder  Durocs 

  DUROC  BRED  SOW  SALE- 

48  Head  Immune  and  Registered  48  Head 

Mcpherson,  Kansas,  February  14 

Ten  Tried  Sows  sired  by  B.  &  C.'s  Col.'s  Son. 

Three  Gilts  sired  by  Pathfinder. 

Three  Gilts  sired  by  King's  Col.  Jr. 

Nine  Gilts  sired  by  Kansas  Cherry  Chief. 

Twenty-three  Gilts  sired  by  Proud  Chief. 

Thirty-nine  head  are  bred  to  Royal  Grand  Wonder,  first  prize  junior 
yearling  boar  at  Kansas  State  Fair. 

Nine  head  are  bred  to  Royal  Pathfinder,  a  son  of  Pathfinder,  the  most 
noted  Duroc  boar  living. 

Send  for  catalog  at  .once.  O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer 
at  the  sale. 

B.  R.  ANDERSON,   -   -   McPherson,  Kansas 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FAIR  GROUNDS  AT  1  O'CLOCK 


Spotted  Poland  China  Sale 

AT  MADISON,  KANSAS,  FEBRUARY  2 

TWENTY  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS— Bred  for  early  litters 
FIFTEEN  FALL  PIGS — Two  good  boar  prospects 
THREE  HERD  BOARS— They  are  the  old  original  Spotted 
Poland  China 


I  Will  Also  Sell  a  Few  Jersey  Cows 

Good  dairy  cows,  all,  bred  to  Hood  Farm  Tor- 
menter,  registered  bull.  If  you  want  the  Spotted 
Poland  China  sows  that  "will  make  you  money,  or 
some  good  dairy  cows,  come  to  my  sale.  Every- 
thing guaranteed. 


W.  I.  HONEYMAN  &  SONS,    MADISON,  KAN. 

Auctioneers,  Crouch  &  Wood 


Holsfein  Cattle  Sale 


AT  FARM  NEAR  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 

FEBRUARY  13,  1918 

ONE  HUNDRED  HEAD  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  AND 
TWO  HERD  BULLS 


Fifty  Young  Cows,  several  with  calves  at  foot.   None  over  six  years  old. 
Twenty-five  Yearling  Heifers,  large  and  well  grown  out,  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  breed. 

Twenty-five  Head  Summer  Heifer  Calves. 

Five  Registered  Cows  and  Two  Registered  Herd  Bulls. 

If  you  want  good,  useful  working  cattle,  come  to  this  sale.  I  am  selling 
my  entire  dairy  herd.  Nothing  will  be  reserved  or  bid  in.  Every  animal 
will  sell  at  the  last  bid.  My  cattle  are  in  good  condition  and  will  make  money 
for  anyone  who  will  give  them  proper  care. 

J.  W.  MYERS,  Owner,   -    Nortonville,  Kansas 


Ben  Schneider,  Sale  Manager. 


Chas.  W.  Crews,  Auct. 


BUSTER  OVER 

Indiana  Grand  Champion  of  1917 

And  Son  of  Giant  Buster,  1916  Champion  at  Same  Show, 
Now  at  Wilver  Dell  Farms. 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

BIG-TYPE  BRED  SOWS        -        CHOLERA  IMMUNE 

JANUARY  29, 1918  AT  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

TEN  BIG  SENSATIONS 

Will  be  included  in  the  fifty  head  that  sell.  They  will  be  exceptional  spring 
gilts  that  have  been  reserved  especially  for  this  sale  and  every  one  a  "killer." 
Also  twenty-five  "corking"  tried  sows,  all  young  and  all  real  attractions,  and 
fifteen  dandy  fall  yearlings  that  are  bigger  and  better  than  any  ever  offered 
in  one  sale.    Bred  to  Buster  Over  and 

STOREY'S  A  WONDER,  KING  OF  ALL  2D  AND  WILVER 
DELL  JONES  BY  GERSTDALE  JONES 

The  greatest  quartet  of  boars  to  be  found  in  any  herd.    Offering  bred  in  the 
"purple,"  sired  by  the  noted 


Big  Bob  Wonder 
Model  Big  Bob 
Fesenmeyer's  A  Wonder 
Giant  Joe 
King  of  Wonders 


Big  Bob 
Hercules 

Wedd's  Long  King 
Gerstdale  Jones 
Fessy's  Timm 


Giant  Ben 
Smooth  Big  Bone 
King  Joe 

Mouw's  Smooth  Wonder 


EVERY  SOW  A  BIG  ATTRACTION 

The  catalog  will  tell  all  about  them  and  is  a  book  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  reference  by  every  farmer  and  breeder.  Be  sure  you  get  one. 
Sent  on  application  only. 

WILVER  DELL  FARMS,        ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Walter  W.  Head  and  W.  H.  Bridges,  Proprietors 

0.  W.  Devine,  Kansas  Fanner  Representative.   Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer. 


January  26,  1918 
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Reduction  Hereford  Sale 


At  Marion,  Kansas 

February  11,  1918 
135  HEAD  OF  HEREFORDS 


Fifty  Cows  and  Heifers — A  number  have  calves  at  foot  by  Wiley  Fair- 
fax bull  and  re-bred  to  Wiley  Fairfax,  a  half  brother  to  the  $3,000  cow  that 
topped  Warren  T.  McCray's  last  sale. 

Twenty-five  Selected  Herd  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age. 

Thirty  Head  of  Registered  Range  Bulls. 

Thirty  Head  of  Non-Registered  Range  Bulls  that  are  good  specimens  of 
the  breed  but  can  not  be  registered.    They  are  a  useful  lot  of  working  cattle,  * 
farm-grown,  that  will  make  good  on  any  farm  with  a  little  care.   Sale  will  be 
held  right  in  town.    Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  sale.   Write  today  to 


Paul  E.  Williams 


Marion,  Kansas 


Poland  China  Sow  Sale 

FAYETTE,  MISSOURI 

Saturday,  February  9th 


65 


Head  of  Big -Type 
Poland  Chinas  Bred 


65 


Consisting  of  Aged  Yearlings,  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring 
Gilts,  Sired  by  Leading  Sires  of  Today. 

They  will  be  bred  to  The  Giant,  the  grand  champion  at  the  Missouri  State 
Fair  in  1915.  He  sired  the  junior  champion  boar  of  1916,  also  the  first  prize 
futurity  litter  in  the  same  show.  He  sired  the  grand  champion  sow  at  the 
same  show  in  1917,  also  the  junior  champion  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  in 
1917,  and  other  sires  of  equal  merit. 

SOWS  WILL  BE  EITHER  SIRED  BY  OR  BRED  TO 
THE  GIANT. 

I  am  exercising  my  best  judgment  in  having  an  offering  that  will  please 
the  most  skeptical  breeders  and  farmers.  In  order  to  have  a  successful  sale, 
the  best  must  be  offered.  If  you  buy  a  sow  sired  by  or  bred  to  The  Giant, 
she  will  make  you  money.  You  might  raise  a  champion,  no  one  can  tell.  I 
am  selling  the  same  kind  of  sows  as  those  that  produced  champions,  bred  to 
The  Giant. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PIGS  FOR  THIS  EVENT. 

I  have  decided  to  offer  a  select  lot  of  fall  pigs  in  this  sale  sired  by  The 
Giant.  Do  not  overlook  these  youngsters.  This  includes  ten  extra  fall  gilts, 
farrowed  after  September  1,  sired  by  The  Giant.  My  herd  represents  the 
best  breeding  known  to  the  breed. 

Send  for  catalog  at  once.    0.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer. 

Will  G.  Lockridge  -  Fayette,  Mo. 

Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Auctioneer. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

KANSAS  BREEDERS'  HEREFORD  SALE 

to  be  held  at  the 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 
Tuesday,  February  12,  1918 

This  sale  offers  an  opportunity  to  secure  good  bulls  for  improving  a  herd  or  desir- 
able females  for  foundation  stock.  The  majority  of  the  bulls  are  old  enough  for  immediate 
service.  Cows  with  calf  at  side,  heifers  bred  to  outstanding  bulls  and  heifers  ready  to  be 
bred  are  included  in  the  sale.  They  are  not  highly  fitted  and  will  be  presented  in  the  most 
iseful  condition. 

41  Bulls — 37  Females 

lepresenting  the  most  popular  blood  lines  and  carefully  selected  for  individuality  are  con- 
Igned  from  twenty-four  of  the  leading  herds  of  the  state.     This  is  a  breeders'  sale  and 

each  animal  is  representative  of  the  type  and  quality  prevailing  in  the  herd  from  which 

It  comes. 

Consignors : 


Dan  D.  Casement,  Manhattan    Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Fred  R.  Cottrell,  Irving 
Dauber  Bros.,  Bunker  Hill 
Geo.  T.  Galloway  Est., 
Wakeeney 


Chas.  E.  Gillum,  Gypsum 
J.  A.  Howell,  Herkimer 
Emery  Johnson,  Emmett 
E.  S.  Jonesv  Emporia 


J.  M.  Rodgers,  Beloit 

College,  Manhattan  Jos.  F.  Sedlacek,  Blue  Rapids 

Klaus  Bros.,  Bendena  Frank  Sedlacek,  Marysville 

Lumley  Bros.,  Emporia  Seldacek  Bros.,  Bremen 

George  Lungstrom,  Lindsborg  J.  B.  Shields,  Lost  Springs 

Carl  Miller.  Belvue  Albert  E.  Smith,  Pctwin 

M.  A.  Pacenka,  Bremen  C.  G.  Steele,  Barnes 

A.  M.  Pitney,  Belvue  Geo.  W.  Washington,  Manhat- 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  Manhattan  tan 
For  catalog  address 


PROF.  W.  A.  COCHEL 

AUCTION  HERS : 


-     -     -     MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FRED  REPPEKT,  L.  R.  BRADY 


Dispersion  Sale  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


AT  SALE  PAVILION 


Marion,  Kansas,  February  1 5, 1 9 1 8 


100  HEAD  OF  CATTLE 

Comprising 

Thirty-two  Head  of  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers 

A  number  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again  to  a  pure  Scotch  bull. 

Eight  Head  of  Yearling  Scotch-topped  Bulls 

Reds  and  roans,  all  registered. 

Sixty  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred  but  can  not  be  registered.  Several  calves  at  foot  and  bred  to  pure 
Scotch  registered  bull.  Most  all  the  cows  are  of  the  Bates  families  and  are 
the  real  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale  if  you  want  good  cattle. 

J.  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kansas 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Auctioneer 


!?™an*  Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

50  REAL  BIG  IMMUNED  FALL  YEARLING  SOWS 

THE  BIG  UTILITY  KIND   Sell  in  Big  Sale  Pavilion 

Fairbury,  Nebraska,  Saturday,  February  9,  1918 

Sale  starts  at  1  o'clock  sharp 

Fifty  real  tops,  ribbon  pullers,  daughters  of  grand  cham- 
pion sows  sired  by  grand  champion  boars,  bred  to  first  prize 
winning  boars. 

If  in  the  market  for  real  herd  sow  material,  write  us  for 
catalog.   We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  sale. 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  THESE  GRAND  KILLERS 

JOHN  L.  NAIMAN  &  SONS,  ALEXANDRIA,  NEB. 

Auc**      >rs — Col.  Duncan  and  Col.  Price 
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January  1918 


Chester  White  Bred  Sow  Sale  Leavenworth>  Kan8as> Feb  2  1918 


SIXTY  HEAD  AT  THE  COLISEUM,  HEATED  BUILDING, 


KANSAS  HERD 
Arthur  Mosse 


EDGEWOOD  HERD 
Henry  Murr 


Bred  To  Champion  Boars 

Veto,  the  grand  champion  boar  at  the  Topeka  Free  Fair  and  the  Kam 
State  Fair,  1917,  and  conceded  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing boars  of  the  Chester  White  breed.  Most  of  the  sows  and  gilts  trace 
to  Kerr  Garnett,  a  grand  champion  boar  at  the  American  Royal,  and  his  sire 
was  the  great  Kerr  Dick,  the  grand  champion  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.    Send  for  catalog  today  and  come  to  sale. 

Auctioneers:    Col.  Thos.  E.  Deem  and  Col.  Harry  Strouse 

0.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 

Arthur  Mosse,  Mgr.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


CHARTER  OAK'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

J£a  -  Mammoth  Bred  Sow  Sale  -  g£, 

Butler,  Missouri,  Thursday,  February  7,  1918 


100  Head  of  Mammoth 
Sows  and  Gilts 


Of  as  good  big-type  breeding  as  can  be  found  in  America,  consisting  of  twenty 
tried  sows,  fifty  fall  yearlings,  thirty  toppy  spring  gilts.  All  bred  for  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April  litters. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR  to  buy  high-class  sows  and 
gilts  at  the  right  prices. 

0.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Fanner  at  Sale. 

Catalogs  ready  early  in  January.    Write  for  one  at  once. 


W.  H.  CHARTERS, 


BUTLER,  MISSOURI 


BIG  BOB  WONDER 

In  Our  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale  at 


THE  BREED'S  GREATEST  SIRE 

This  sensational  breeding  boar  and  sire  of  ribbon  winners  is  assisted  in 
the  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son's  Herd  by  two  illustrious  sons,  KANSAS  WONDER, 
out  of  Giantess  H,  a  daughter  of  Moore's  Halvor;  BIG  LONG  WONDER,  out 
of  Bessie  by  Long  King's  Best;  and  WALTER'S  JUMBO  TIMM,  an  outstand- 
ing grandson  of  Big  Jumbo  and  the  champion  Big  Timm. 


Effingham,  Kansas,  Wednesday,  February  6,  1918 

Fifteen  of  the  Greatest  Sows  That  Ever  Went  Through  a 
Sale  Ring  Will  Be  Sold.    All  Bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder 

We  are  also  listing  three  of  our  sows  sired  by  him  that  we  had  reserved 
for  our  next  year's  show  herd. 


Other  great  attractions  are  included  in  the  fifty  head  that  make  up  this 
sale  offering. 


Our  herd  was  the  heaviest  winner  in  the  round-up  futurity  at  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show,  and  a  consistent  winner  in  the  open  show. 

Our  entire  show  herd  was  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
the  world's  grand  champion,  is  a  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder.  Remember  our 
sale  is  made  up  of  animals  bred  along  the  same  lines.  Send  in  your  name 
for  the  catalog  early. 

0.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 


H.  B.  Walter  &  Son, 


Effingham,  Kansas 


Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  1,122-Lb.  Grand  Champion,  National  Swine  Show,  1917 
The  World's  Most  Sensational  Boar  Will  Be  on  Dress 
Parade  Sale  Day.    Come  and  See  Him 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1918 
At  Howard,  Kansas 

50  HEAD  50 

This  offering  will  be  the  equal  of  anything  to  sell  this  winter.  Every 
animal  that  sells  will  be  an  attraction  in  itself.  There  will  be  size  and 
quality  enough  to  suit  everybody  and  class  enough  to  win  in  the  best  shows 


and  make  money  for  the  farmer  and  breeder.  The  winner  in  every  class  shown 
this  year  was  related  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  He  was  a  sensational  pig  and 
is  siring  that  kind.  Every  animal  to  sell  is  a  brood  sow.  They  are  all 
tried  sows  and  yearlings  and  not  one  that  I  would  not  be  glad  to  keep  in 
my  own  herd.    They  sell  bred  to 

Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  King 
Bob  By  Big  Bob 

If  you  are  looking  for  sows  that  will  put  your  herd  in  the  front  rank 
of  popular  big-type  herds,  you  will  make  no  mistake  buying  here.  The 
catalog  gives  all  the  particulars  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  on  every  hog- 
man's  desk.    Write  today. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,     Howard,  Kansas 

Cols.  R.  L.  Harriman  and  J.  C.  Price,  Auctioneers.  0.  W.  Devine  will  Represent 

Kansas  Farmer. 


IF 


Kansas  farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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PRICE-FIXING  IN  WAR  TIME 

World  s  Need  for  Product  Usually  Indicated  by  Price  Offered 


[T  doubtless  seems  indecent  to  pros- 
per while  the  whole  world  is  suffer- 
_  ing,     but    prosperity  sometimes 
comes  to  a  man  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.    He  who  does  something 
which  the  world  very  much  needs  to 
have  done,  will  generally  be  well  paid 
for  doing  it.    The  high  price  which  is 
offered  for  his  product  or  his  service  is 
quite  generally,  though  not  always,  a 
symptom  of  the  .world's  need  for  that 
product  or  that  service.    It  is  a  pretty 
good  rule,  though  not  an  invariable  one, 
for  every  man  to  do  that  for  which  the 
highest  price  is  offered. 

There  are,  as  suggested,  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  If  you  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  world  does  not  know 
what  it  wants,  that  it  has  a  preverted 
appetite,  one  may  conscientiously  refuse 
to  give  it  what  it  demands,  or  to  produce 
that  for  which  it  is  willing  to  pay  a 
high  price.  Or  one  may  insist  on  giving 
the  world  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
have  instead  of  what  the  world  thinks 
it  wants.  But  whenever  one  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  world  knows  what 
it  wants,  one  may  with  equal  regard  for 
his  conscience  follow  the  price  list  and 
render  his  service  or  produce  the  product 
for  which  the  world  is  offering  the  high- 
est price. 

This  happens  to  be  both  sound  econo- 
mics and  sound  ethics.  If,  for  example, 
a  farmer  finds  that  the  world  will  pay 
him  more  for  100  bushels  of  corn  than  it 
will  pay  for  the  beef  which  that  corn 
will  make,  he  may  very  consistently  de- 
cide that  the  world  needs  the  corn  more 
than  it  needs  that  amount  of  beef.  He 
may  therefore  decide  to  sell  the  corn  as 
corn  rather  than  to  feed  it  to  cattle  and 
make  it  into  beef.  Incidently,  it  is  more 
profitable.  Again,  if  he  finds  that  the 
world  will  pay  more  for  the  wheat  which 
he  could  grow  and  harvest  with  the  labor 
at  his  disposal  than  for  the  corn  or  the 
potatoes  which  he  could  grow  with  the 
same  labor  power,  he  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  is  because  the  world 
needs  that  amount  of  wheat  more  than  it 
needs  that  amount  of  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  that  he  would  be  rendering  a  greater 
service  to  the  world  to  produce  the  wheat 
than  to  produce  the  corn  or  potatoes.  If, 
however,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  appetite  for  wheat  was  a  perverted 
one,  the  price  list  would  not  be  his  best 
guide  to  moral  conduct. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  one  feels  rea- 
sonably certain  that  his  products  will 
supply  real  needs  rather  than  vicious 
appetites,  he  need  feel  no  compunctions 
of  conscience  if  he  produces  the  things 
for  which  the  world  is  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  price.  This  doubtless  seems 
simple  enough  and,  stated  in  these  gen- 
eral terms,  there  is  probably  no  one  who 
would  dispute  the  argument  or  deny  the 
conclusion.  When  we  come  to  make 
specific  application  of  this  principle,  we 
sometimes  err  through  lack  of  informa- 
tion. People  who  do  not  know  that  corn 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  making  of  beef, 
may  urge  people  to  feed  more  cattle,  lest 
the  supply  of  beef  should  run  short. 
People  who  do  know  that  calves  drink 
milk  sometimes  propose  to  forbid  the 
killing  of  calves  for  veal,  in  order  that 
they  may  grow  up  and  make  beef.  One 
who  understands  that  the  milk  which  is 


From  War  Conference  Address  of  Thos.  N.  Carver,  of  Harvard 


necessary  to  make  a  pound  of  veal,  has 
from  four  to  five  times  the  food  value 
of  that  pound  of  veal,  will  sec  the  wis- 
dom of  making  the  calf  into  veal  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  This  applies,  how- 
ever, only  to  dairy  regions.  Milk  which 
is  produced  so  far  from  markets  as  to 
be  unsalable,  may  very  properly  be  given 
to  calves,  because  otherwise  the  milk 
would  go  to  waste.  In  the  dairy  regions 
of  the  east,  however,  the  dairyman  can- 
not afford  to  use  up  good  salable  milk 
in  feeding  calves.  Neither  is  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consuming  public  that 
he  should  do  so.  He  would  really  be 
robbing  the  public  of  food  in  the  form 
of  milk  in  order  to  make  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  food  in  the  form  of  matured 
veal  or  beef. 

Where  land  will  grow  wheat  and  will 
not  grow  corn  or  potatoes  or  any  of  the 
more  heavily  yielding  crops,  it  is  of 
course  desirable  that  it  should  be  used 
in  growing  wheat.  Land,  however,  which 
can  be  used  for  growing  any  one  of  a 
number  of  crops  should  be  obviously  used 
for  growing  those  crops  which  will  yield 
the  farmer  the  highest  profit,  because 
these  are  the  crops  on  which  a  given 
amount  of  value  ia  produced  at  the  low- 
est expenditure  of  human  energy.  This 
leaves  more  man  power  to  be  used  in 
cultivating  either  land  or  doing  the  other 
things  which  are  indispensible  at  this 
time,  when  man  power  is  so  scarce  rel- 
atively to  the  need. 

If  all  this  be  true,  the  question  may 
reasonably  be  asked:  Why  should  the 
government  ever  interfere  with  the 
course  of  production  or  with  the  prcos 
which  are  offered  on  the  market?  As  a 
general  rule  it  should  not.  There  is  no 
evading  this  conclusion.  But  there  are 
exceptional  cases  when  it  may  be  de- 
sirable. If  the  government  perceives  that 
a  certain  agricultural  product  is  going 
into  non-essentials,  such  as  beer  or  dis- 
tilled spirits,  it  may  very  wisely  inter- 
fere and  say  that,  at  least  during  war- 
time when  food  is  so  all-important,  none 
of  it  shall  be  wasted  in  the  production 
of  things  which  are  either  harmful  or 
non-essential.  In  the  crop  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  May,  1917, 
is  published  a  table  of  materials  used  to 
make  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916.  Of  the  grains  used,  something 
over  thirty-nine  millions  of  bushels  were 
used  for  distilled  spirits  and  sixty-eight 
millions  for  fermented  liquors.  Other 


materials,  such  as  grape  sugar,  molasses, 
glucose,  etc.,  were  also  used  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Taking  seven  of  the 
principle  items  and  omitting  the  un- 
important materials,  and  reducing  those 
items  to  pounds,  we  get  a  total  of  7,343,- 
069,939  pounds  of  food  stuffs.  Some  of 
this,  of  course,  may  be  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  denatured  alchol.  Allow- 
ing one-fifth  of  the  total  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  other  four-fifths,  when  reduced 
to  caloric  values,  are  found  to  furnish 
calories  enough  to  supply  a  ration  for 
6,000,000  men  for  a  year.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  men  could  live 
on  these  particular  articles.  Their  rations 
would  have  to  be  balanced  up,  but  so 
far  as  the  mere  question  of  calories  is 
concerned,  that  quantity  is  used  for  a 
non-essential  purpose. 

There  is  another  important  considera- 
tion in  the  question  of  fixing  the  price 
of  food  stuffs.  From  a  certain  point  of 
view  we  might  say  that  a  high  price  is 
the  best  means  of  securing  economy  of 
consumption.  This  is  undoubtedly  true 
of  some  food  products,  those  for  which 
there  are  many  substitutes  to  which  we 
can  turn  if  the  price  gets  too  high.  As 
applied  to  certain  basic  necessaries  of 
life,  however,  it  is  likely  to  work  great 
hardship  upon  the  poorer  classes.  The 
well-to-do  could  buy  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  and  wheat  bread  at  any  price; 
even  if  wheat  were  to  go  to  $5  a  bushel, 
the  well-to-do  classes  could  still  buy 
wheat  bread;  but  it  would  work  great 
hardship  upon  the  poor.  In  order  that 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  riih  may  be  well 
fed  with  nourishing  food  of  the  plainer 
varieties,  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  a 
price  arbitrarily. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  the 
price  is  fixed  at  too  low  a  point,  it  may 
discourage  production  and  thus  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  price  must  ob- 
viously be  high  enough  to  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient motive  to  the  producer.  In  a 
time  of  great  national  crisis,  however, 
there  are  other  motives  than  the  cash 
motive  to  which  we  must  appeal.  We 
might  possibly  recruit  the  armies  by 
merely  putting  up  the  wages  of  soldiers 
to  fifty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month,  but  it  does  not  seem  ex- 
pedient to  the  powers  that  be  to  put 
service  in  the  army  on  a  purely  commer- 
cial basis.  Neither  is  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  put  services  on  the  farm,  in 
the  factory,  or  in  the  shop,  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis.  The  price  allowed  must 


1  HIS  is  no  time  to  talk  about  rights  or  wrongs  or  grievances.  Our 
one  inquiry  should  be,  what  ought  we  to  do  in  this  crisis;  not,  how 
much  ought  we  to  get  out  of  it.    Our  democratic  government  will 
not  command  you  to  do  everything  which  you  ought  to  do.    It  ex- 
pects you  to  do  it  of  your  own  free  will. 

It  is  not  simply  the  people  of  England,  France,  and  martyred  Belgium 
who  are  calling  for  your  wheat!  It  is  democracy  itself  whose  life  is  at 
stake.  Your  wheat  will  help  save  its  life.  Your  wheat  will  not  only  help 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  it  will  help  to  make  your  own 
Kansas  prairies  safe  for  your  own  childrtn  and  your  children's  children. — 
T.  N.  Cabveb. 


obviously  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production,  otherwise  the  farmer  would 
deplete  his  capital  and  find  himself  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  two  without  ade- 
quate tools  or  teams  or  other  instru 
ments  of  production.  If  he  can  be 
allowed  enough  to  cover  the  entire  cost 
of  production  and  to  furnish  him  a  com- 
fortable living  for  himself,  then  a  demo- 
cratic government  need  not  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  other  than  commercial  motives 
in  behalf  of  food  production,  at  least  as 
applied  to  some  of  the  basic  necessaries 
of  life. 

Price  fixing,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  a 
minimum  price  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
producer  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  nec- 
essary in  the  case  of  wheat.  Wheat 
and  wheat  flour  form  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  for  an  army  ration  than  anything 
of  which  we  know.  Wheat  is  dry  and 
highly  concentrated,  and  therefore  con- 
tains large  food  value  in  small  bulk. 
It  would  therefore  take  four  ships  to 
carry  as  much  food  value  in  the  form 
of  potatoes  as  one  ship  would  carry  in 
the  form  of  wheat.  We  simply  haven't 
got  the  ships  to  carry  potatoes  across 
the  water  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply our  own  armies  and  those  of  our 
Allies.  Corn  is  almost  as  concentrated 
as  wheat,  though  not  quite.  But  it  does 
not  keep  so  well.  Corn  meal  is  more 
likely  to  grow  rancid  than  is  wheat  flour, 
and  corn  bread,  while  it  is  delicious  when 
fresh,  becomes  stale  much  more  rapidly 
than  wheat  bread.  It  is  not  so  well 
suited,  therefore,  to  the  needs  of  an 
army  as  is  wheat  bread,  for  you  cannot 
always  serve  hot  bread  to  your  soldiers. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  our  wheat  supply  be  kept  up  or 
even  increased  if  that  be  possible. 

Again  the  course  of  the  wheat  market, 
after  this  war  is  over,  is  an  extremely 
uncertain  one.  There  are  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  in  distant  portions 
©f  the  earth,  such  as  Australia  and  Ar- 
gentine. But  shipping  is  so  scarce  that 
it  can  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be 
spared  for  these  long  voyages.  A  ship 
can  make  two  or  three  trips  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back  while  it  is  making 
one  from  Australia  to  Europe.  We  simply 
haven't  the  ships  to  spare.  If  the  war 
should  end  before  another  wheat  crop  is 
marketed,  considerable  Australian  wheat 
might  come  onto  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Again,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wheat  producing  lands  of  the  world  are 
in  Southern  Russia.  Since  the  war  began, 
this  wheat  has  been  unable  to  find  an 
outlet.  Its  natural  outlet  is  through 
the  Dardanelles,  the  only  other  available 
one  is  through  the  Baltic.  Both  are 
closed.  When  the  Swiss  Mission  was  in 
this  country,  a  few  months  ago,  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  country  made  it 
clear  that  Switzerland  must  depend  on 
North  America  for  their  wheat.  They 
had  been  getting  most  of  their  wheat 
from  Russia.  Even  England  had  been 
supplied  partly  from  Russia;  that  is  to 
say,  England  in  time  of  peace  has  a 
number  of  sources  from  which  she  draws 
wheat— first  and  most  important  is 
North  America;  second,  India;  and  third, 
(Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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This  New  Reo  Light  Four 
Is  a  Handsome  Motor  Car 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW,  in  January, 
the  Reo  exhibit  was,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  ordinarily,  the  mecca  of  the 
crowds. 

YOU'D  THINK,  PERHAPS,  that  at  the 
National  automobile  show,  and  especially 
in  the  world's  greatest  metropolis,  where 
dealers  and  buyers  go  to  see  what  is 
latest  in  construction  and  design,  that 
the  ponderous  multi- cylinder  machines 
would  attract  the  most  attention. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  there  was  vastly 
more  interest  shown  in  the  types  of  cars 
that  are  designed  to  supply  that  great 
American  need  for  a  practical,  economical, 
five-passenger  touring  car  or  three-passen- 
ger roadster. 

THIS  YEAR,  more  than  ever  before,  buyers 
are  paying  less  attention  to  fads  and  more 
to  practical  things.  More  to  cost  of  up- 
keep than  to  first  cost. 

AND  THIS  REO— this  new  Light  Four  — 
stood  out  above  all  the  rest. 

IT  IS  SUCCESSOR  to  the  greatest  four- 
cylinder  automobile  ever  built  —  that 
wonderfully  efficient,  wonderfully  sturdy 
Reo  the  Fifth,  that  for  eight  years  main- 
tained its  supremacy. 

THIS  IS  A  REFINEMENT  of  that  great 
car.  All  fundamentals  have  been  re- 
tained and  every  detail  has  been  refined 
to  the  last  degree. 


IN  A  WORD,  this  latest  Reo  represents 
all  that  has  gone  before  and  just  that 
much  more  of  Reo  experience. 

THIS  IS  A  REAL  CAR— a  full  five-passen- 
ger Light  four.  Not  a  skimpy — not  a 
little  four. 

IT  DOES  SEAT  FIVE  full  grown  adults— 
you  don't  have  to  use  a  shoe  horn  to  get 
them  in. 

BODY  DESIGN  IS  BEAUTIFUL— it  is 
up  to  the  minute  in  every  line  and  curve 
and  in  every  detail  of  upholstery  and 
finish  and  appointments. 

IT  IS  JUST  THE  CAR  you  would  specify 
if  having  one  made  to  your  own  order. 

FOR  HERE  ARE  COMBINED  roominess 
with  economy  of  operation;  beauty  in 
appearance  with  sterling  mechanical 
quality ; 

AND  LOW  UPKEEP— that  quality  for 
which  Reos  have  always  been  famous. 

OUTPUT  IS  LIMITED— must  be  this 
year,  for  we  also  are  doing  our  part  to 
assist  Uncle  Sam. 

SO  YOU'LL  HAVE  TO  HURRY.  Make 
your  decision — see  your  Reo  dealer  and 
place  your  order  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  you  will  want  delivery,  else  you  will 
surely  be  disappointed. 

TODAY — won't  be  a  minute  to  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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SEED  AND  LABOR  SURVEY 

Seed  and  labor  are  vital  needs  for  th<» 
coming  year's  production.  Never  before 
have  we  faced  so  serious  a  shortage  of 
seed  as  now  confronts  us.  Much  seed 
that  has  been  saved  is  of  low  vitality. 
While  attending  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  meetings  we  visited  the  seed-test- 
ing laboratory,  which  is  being  operatod 
to  its  full  capacity  every  day.  We  in- 
spected one  of  the  germinators  contain- 
ing samples  of  cane,  kafir,  and  other 
seeds  of  the  sorghums  selected  from  the 
agronomy  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. We  found  that  much  of  this  seed 
that  was  selected  with  probably  much 
greater  care  than  is  exercised  on  the 
average  farm,  was  of  such  low  vitality 
as  to  be  unsafe  for  planting. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  have  a  complete  survey  of  the  seed 
and  labor  situation  as  early  in  the  sea- 
eon  as  possible.  We  have  just  learned 
that  a  plan  is  now  being  put  into  opera- 
tion which  will  accomplish  this  result  by 
utilizing  the  schools  of  the  state.  Every 
farm  in  each  school  district  will  be  can- 
vassed and  the  information  reported  and 
filed.  The  seed  information  is  to  go  to 
the  county  agents  and  the  chairman  of 
the  seed  committee  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  L.  E.  Call,  Manhattan.  The 
labor  information  is  filed  with  the  Farm 
Labor  Administrator,  E.  E.  Frizell,  Man- 
hattan, who  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  agents,  farm  bureaus,  Council  of 
Defense,  and  farmers  of  the  state  will 
help  to  organize  local  committees  to 
make  every  source  of  labor  available  for 
farm  work. 

Samples  of  all  seed  located  are  to  be 
tested  by  the  school  children  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  and  check  sam- 
ples sent  to  the  Agricultural  College  to 
be  tested.  Detailed  instructions  have 
been  furnished,  and  the  state  committee 
is  urging  that  prizes  be  offered  in  each 
county  to  stimulate  the  boys  and  girls 
to  vigorously  carry  on  the  work.  A 
definite  plan  has  been  prepared  for  of- 
fering and  awarding  these  prizes,  which 
will  go  to  the  schools  making  the  best 
records. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  for  several  year3 
advocated  using  the  schools  for  seed 
testing  work.  It  is  not  only  valuable 
training  for  the  pupils,  but  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service  to 
the  home  community.  In  the  present 
emergency  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will 
co-operate  heartily  in  the  making  of  this 
seed  and  labor  survey. 

I*  * 

CONTROL  OF  PORK  PRICES 

The  impression  seems  to  be  abroad 
that  our  Government  Food  Administra- 
tion has  failed  to  make  good  in  the  mat- 
ter of  keeping  up  hog  prices.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  during  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Improved  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  in  Manhattan.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  statement  from  Joseph 
P.  Cotton,  chief  of  the  meat  division  of 
the  Food  Administration,  which  we  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  November  10,  con- 
tained the  following  words:  "The 
prices,  so  far  as  we  can  affect  them,  will 
not  go  below  a  minimum  of  about  $15.50 
a  hundredweight  for  the  average  of 
packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  market 
until  further  notice."  In  concluding  this 
statement  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was 
not  a  guarantee  backed  by  money  nor 
even  a  positive  promise  by  the  packers. 
It  was  simply  a  statement  of  the  inten- 
tion and  policy  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, which  through  its  buying  powers 
for  our  Government  and  our  allies  was 
in  a  position  to  very  largely  control 
prices. 

In  the  same  statement  it  was  further 
announced  that  the  Administration  would 
endeavor  to  stabilize  the  price  of  hogs 
to  be  farrowed  next  spring  on  the  basis 
of  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  at  the  cost 
of  thirteen  bushels  of  corn.  Study  of 
statistics  had  shown  that  when  the  price 
ratio  was  lower  than  about  twelve  to 
one,  pork  production  decreased.  The 
meat  administration  therefore  thought 


that  to  increase  pork  production  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  ratio  to  thirteen 
to  one. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  who  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  advisory  committees  of  the 
Food  Administration,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  thirteen-to-one  price 
basis  was  not  expected  to  go  into  effect 
until  the  next  crop  of  pigs  is  ready  for 
market.  At  the  time  the  Government's 
hog  price  statement  was  issued  it  was 
estimated  that  the  price  of  corn  would 
in  all  probability  be  around  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Corn  has  remained  considerably 
higher  in  price,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  for  which  it  is  selling  hogs  have 
not  sold  on  the  thirteen-to-one  basis. 
They  have  not,  however,  gone  as  low  as 
$15.50.  According  to  Professor  Cochel, 
farmers  themselves  have  been  responsible 
for  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn,  since 
farm  buying  has  furnished  most  of  the 
competition.  In  other  words,  farmers 
themselves  have  been  willing  to  give 
more  than  $1.25  a  bushel  for  corn  pur- 
chased for  feeding  purposes. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration will  use  every  possible  effort 
to  make  its  promise  good  when  this  year's 
hogs  begin  to  come  to  market.  The  hog- 
man  who  understands  his  business  can 
make  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  with 
considerably  less  than  thirteen  bushels 
of  corn,  and  in  view  of  the  conditions 
existing,  those  who  are  growing  hogs 
will  endeavor  to  get  along  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  grain  feeding. 

m  pas 

INCREASE  POULTRY  EFFICIENCY 

Poultry  is  generally  considered  as  a 
side  line  on  Kansas  farms,  and  because 
of  that  fact  does  not  always  get  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  average  farm 
flock,  even  when  given  indifferent  care, 
brings  in  a  large  revenue  in  the  aggre- 
gate. It  is  so  distributed  through  the 
year  that  the  total  amount  is  not  real- 
ized, unless  careful  figures  have  been 
kept,  as  should  be  the  practice  on  every 
up-to-date  farm.  The  large  profit  from 
farm  poultry  is  possible  because  so  much 
of  what  the  chickens  eat  would  be 
wasted  entirely.  Because  they  are  able 
to  utilize  and  save  much  of  the  waste 
grain,  poultry  thus  become  most  efficient 
producers.  In  so  far  as  poultry  utilizes 
the  waste  grain  and  does  not  call  for 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  high- 
priced  feeds,  there  is  probably  no  more 
profitable  line  of  production  on  the 
farm. 

Because  of  shortage  of  grain  through 
a  period  of  years,  and  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  all  feeds,  farm  flocks  have 
been  mueh  reduced  all  over  the  country. 
Eggs  have  gone  to  almost  unheard-of 
prices.  On  every  side  we  are  now  hear- 
ing ■  of  the  need  of  increasing  poultry 
production.  Our  Government  is  spending 
much  time  and  effort  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  increase  all  over  the 
country,  largely  because  poultry  supplies 
meat  for  home  consumption  and  releases 
large  quantities  of  beef  and  pork  which 
is  so  necessary  in  rationing  an  army. 
Increasing  poultry  production  thus  be- 
comes a  real  war  measure  in  that  it  in- 
creases our  surplus  of  those  things  which 
can  be  transported  more  successfully 
than  poultry  products. 

Since  poultry  stock  of  all  kinds  has 
been  so  much  depleted,  increases  in  pro- 
duction can  most  economically  and  logic- 
ally be  brought  about  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  reduced  flocks  on  our 
farms.  It  means  getting  a  larger  pro- 
duction from  a  smaller  number  of  hens. 
To  do  this,  we  must  practice  better 
methods.  We  can  increase  the  average 
production  of  each  fowl  by  the  right  kind 
of  culling,  which  we  trust  was  done  when 
fowls  were  being  marketed  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  flock.  It  is  the 
same  problem  which  has  been  confront- 
ing the  dairyman.  Weeding  out  the 
drones  and  those  individuals  which  do 
not  return  enough  in  production  to  pay 
for  the  food  they  consume  gives  the  bet- 
ter hens  of  the  flock  a  chance  to  receive 
better  care  and  feeding.    A  live-stock 


farmer  told  us  during  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  they 
had  culled  their  flock  down  to  seventy- 
five  hens  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
feed,  and  the  actual  production  for  the 
winter  had  been  in  excess  of  that  of  pre- 
vious seasons  when  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  hens  had  been  carried  over.  After 
hearing  him  describe  the  method  he  fol- 
lowed in  culling,  we  could  readily  believe 
this  statement. 

In  this  issue  we  are  devoting  some  ad- 
ditional space  to  these  problems  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  poultry  production. 
Learning  how  to  select  breeding  pens 
that  will  give  high  fertility  in  eggs  and 
stock  of  greater  capacity,  how  to  use 
incubators  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible 
results,  how  to  feed  and  house  so  that 
the  production  of  each  individual  will  be 
increased,  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral problem.  We  hope  during  the  com- 
ing year  the  side  line — poultry  produc- 
tion— will  be  given  as  much  attention  in 
planning  for  the  year's  work  as  is  ordi- 
narily given  the  main  features  of  the 
farming  business.  It  is  a  duty,  under 
present  conditions,  and  in  performing  it 
there  can  be  no  loss,  for  poultry  prod- 
ucts are  sure  to  be  in  great  demand.  Let 
us  make  this  a  record  year  for  poultry 
in  Kansas.  In  spite  of  the  shortage  in 
stock  and  the  high  feed  prices,  this  is 
not  by  any  means  an  impossibility  if  we 
will  all  give  our  farm  poultry  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

te 

GROWING  CASTOR  BEANS 

Castor  beans  were  grown  quite  exten- 
sively in  Kansas  a  good  many  years  ago, 
but  at  the  present  time  only  a  very  lim- 
ited quantity  is  produced.  Usually  the 
test  of  time  determines  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  conditions.  It  is  our  guess 
that  castor  beans  were  dropped  because 
they  were  not  as  profitable  as  other 
crops  more  suitable  to  Kansas  conditions. 
From  the  number  of  inquiries  being  re- 
ceived, it  would  appear  that  people  of 
the  state  are  again  thinking  favorably 
of  this  crop.  We  presume  it  is  because 
of  the  demand  for  castor  oil  in  the  oper- 
ation of  aeroplanes.  The  Aircraft  Board 
of  the  Government  is  making  provision 
for  growing  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
castor  beans  in  the  South  to  supply  this 
need.  Probably  they  can  be  grown  much 
more  successfully  in  the  Southern  States 
than  in  Kansas,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  Kansas  soil  and  climate  will  serve  a 
better  purpose  in  producing  the  food 
crops  which  are  also  a  serious  war  need. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  is  re- 
ceiving many  inquiries  for  information 
and  literature  on  castor  beans.  No  bulle- 
tins are  available  from  this  state,  and 
station  men  are  taking  the  view  given 
above  in  answering  their  inquiries.  Cas- 
tor beans  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
Kansas,  thriving  best  on  a  loamy  soil. 
The  yields  that  have  been  made  where 
they  were  grown  amounted  to  from  seven 
to  nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is  not 
a  time  to  experiment  or  branch  out  ex- 
tensively in  new  crops.  We  had  better 
stick  to  our  staple  crops,  for  we  know 
more  nearly  what  we  can  do  with  these. 

te 

ENGLAND  AND  LIQUOR  QUESTION 

In  a  famous  speech  made  by  England's 
premier,  Lloyd  George,  he  said:  "Eng- 
land is  fighting  three  foes  —  Germany, 
Austria,  and  drink,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  drink."  He  has  never  denied  or 
qualified  this  statement.  After  listening 
to  Dr.  C.  M.  Sheldon  tell  of  his  three 
months'  prohibition  campaign  in  Eng- 
land, from  which  he  has  just  returned, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lloyd  George  spoke  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth.  In  spite  of  having  to  fight 
this  insidious  foe  at  home,  England  has 
done  wonders  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
Over  a  million  of  her  women  are  doing 
the  work  of  men,  and  her  people  have 
sacrificed  without  stint.  Her  govern- 
ment, however,  is  evidently  in  the  grip 
of  a  liquor  trust  which  must  be  defeated. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  a  great  people  to 


fight  such  a  foe  and  in  addition  carry  on 
a  great  war  with  such  an  enemy  as 
Germany. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  shortage  of  food 
which  exists,  Doctor  Sheldon  found  that 
the  liquor  interests  of  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  allowed  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
production  in  1918.  They  are  now  using 
an  amount  of  grain  equivalent  to  750,000 
loaves  of  bread  daily,  while  the  average 
daily  toll  of  the  submarine  is  but  170,000 
loaves.  After  campaigning  in  forty- 
eight  of  the  leading  cities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Doctor  Sheldon  is  of  the  belief  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  vote 
for  prohibition  now  if  they  had  a  chance. 
The  claim  that  workingmen  would  strike 
if  deprived  of  their  beer  was  proven  false 
by  the  people  conducting  the  prohibition 
campaign.  Careful  plebiscites  taken  in 
many  of  the  large  shipyards  and  other 
war  industries  showed  that  the  majority 
of  the  workingmen  would  submit  to  pro- 
hibition. 

Our  Government  is  justified  in  protest- 
ing against  the  use  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquor.  Already  we  have 
taken  radical  steps  in  limiting  such  use 
of  grains  in  this  country.  England  is 
now  rationing  her  people  on  practically 
everything  except  liquor.  Maximum 
prices  are  fixed  on  most  food  products, 
but  not  on  liquor.  In  this  country  our 
most  representative  farmers'  organiza- 
tion— the  Grange — has  expressed  itself 
on  every  possible  occasion  against  the 
use  of  grain  for  liquor.  We  are  now 
striving  to  save  wheat  to  send  to  our 
allies  in  response  to  their  urgent  appeals. 
Producers  of  wheat  cannot  refrain  from 
voicing  their  protest  against  such  shame- 
less waste  as  is  permitted  to  continue 
in  the  country  of  our  ally. 

Another  statement  made  by  Doctor 
Sheldon  is  that  the  British  government 
is  not  giving  our  soldiers  and  sailors  the 
slightest  protection  against  the  evils  of 
drink.  We  have  made  it  a  crime  to  sell 
or  give  liquor  to  a  man  in  uniform  in 
this  country,  but  the  moment  he  lands 
in  England  he  finds  it  easier  for  a  sol- 
dier to  get  drunk  than  for  a  civilian. 
The  liquor  interests  seem  to  look  upon 
him  as  their  legitimate  prey,  and  it  has 
been  authoritatively  stated  that  20,000 
of  the  Canadian  boys  have  been  invalided 
home  as  a  result  of  drink  and  its  at- 
tendant evils  without  ever  stepping  foot 
on  the  soil  of  France.  In  the  public 
houses  of  England  hang  posters,  one  of 
which  Doctor  Sheldon  brought  home  with 
him,  stating  that  spiritous  liquors — 
whisky,  etc. — will  be  sold  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  beer  only  to  civilians. 

Over  seven  hundred  people  were 
crowded  into  Doctor  Sheldon's  church  m 
Topeka  to  hear  his  first  public  atteranee 
following  his  return,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  address,  b  ya  rising  vote  the  congre- 
gation unanimously  authorized  him  to 
send  to  Washington  a  request  that  our 
Government  ask  the  British  government 
to  give  our  soldiers  and  sailors  the  same 
protection  from  liquor  and  vice  that  we 
are  giving  them  in  this  country. 

Doctor  Sheldon  made  it  clear  that  he 
did  not  tell  these  things  to  arouse  bit- 
terness against  our  ally.  He  was  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Hoover,  Secretary 
Daniels,  and  Secretary  Baker,  imme- 
diately following  his  landing,  and  was 
fully  authorized  by  them  to  tell  many  or' 
the  things  he  learned  in  England.  It  is 
evident  that  the  crushing  power  of  the 
liquor  interests  is  seriously  handicapping 
England  and  they  are  striving  most 
nobly  under  this  load  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Such  a  request  from  our  Govern- 
ment as  was  suggested  would  without 
doubt  be  welcomed  by  the  English  peo- 
ple. Even  their  premier,  the  head  of 
the  English  government,  has  boldly  told 
them  that  drink  is  a  more  serious  men- 
ace than  Germany.  We  trust  some  steps 
may  be  taken  which  will  help  our  kins- 
men across  the  sea  to  conquer  this  foe, 
which  is  admittedly  a  more  serious  men- 
ace to  them  than  even  the  central  pow- 
ers of  Europe. 
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INCREASE  POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

Must  Make  Fewer  Hens  Produce  Greater  Output  to  Supply  Need 


jOME  startling  facts  are  shown 
through  statistics  as  to  poultry 
production  in  1917  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  with  which  I  am 
connected,  at  all  their  packing  points  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  from  July  1  to  De- 
cember 31  were  only  46.8  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  received  for  the  same 
period  in  1916 — and  for  the  54.7  per  cent 
— figured  in  the  different  classes  as  fol- 
lows: Hens,  55.4  per  cent;  springs,  37.2 
per  cent;  miscellaneous  poultry,  50.1  per 
cent.  This  period  is  taken  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  covers  the  marketing  season 
for  the  new  crop  of  poultry,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  being  marketed 
during  this  period.  You  may  gain  the 
impression  that  the  figures  showing  the 
operations  of  only  one  company  are  mis- 
leading, but  from  statistics  of  the  stock 
of  poultry  in  the  warehouses  of  this 
country  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, a  marked  decrease  in  the  crop 
is  shown.  July  1,  1917,  218  firms  re- 
ported 54,186,977  pounds;  144  of  these 
firms  on  this  date  reported  36,031,669 
pounds  as  compared  with  6,215,672 
pounds  in  1916,  showing  an  increase  of 
479.7  per  cent.  On  December  1,  1917, 
320  firms  reported  49,345,417  pounds; 
216  of  these  firms  reported  15,145,830 
pounds  as  compared  with  27,138,307 
pounds  in  1916,  or  a  44.2  per  cent  short- 
age. These  reports  are  incomplete  for 
the  reason  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
did  not  call  for  any  reports  on  poultry 
from  the  warehouses  until  April,  1917, 
and  then  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  reported,  whereas  now  all 
warehouses  are  compelled  to  report  under 
the  Food  Control  act.  You  will  note 
from  these  statistics,  218  firms  reported 
July  1  as  against  320  on  December  1, 
the  last  report  no  doubt  covering  all 
houses  holding  poultry. 

Considering  that  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  year's  crop  is  marketed  between 
July  1  and  December  31,  these  figures 
would  indicate  that  more  poultry  was 
consumed  than  was  packed  during  this 
period,  as  compared  with  a  conservative 
estimate  of  eighty  million  pounds  having 
been  accumulated  above  consumptive  re- 
quirements during  the  same  period  in 
1916.  Our  company's  figures  37.2  per 
cent  "springs"  marketed  tend  to  show 
lesa  than  50  per  cent  as  much  poultry 
raised  in  the  State  of  Kansas  during 
1917  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Probably  more  poultry  was  con- 
sumed on  the  farms  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  other  classes  of  meat,  but 
not  enough  to  materially  effect  these 
figures. 

In  presentation  of  reasons  for  such  a 
shortage,  it  may  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  1916-1917  the  supply  of  eggs 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Prices 
advanced  to  a  point  far  above  former 
years.  This  situation  prevailed  through 
the  storing  season,  March,  April,  and 
May,  approximately  thirty  cents  a  dozen 
being  paid  for  current  receipts  to  farm- 
ers in  Kansas  during  these  months,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  farmer  con- 
sidered it  was  more  profitable  to  sell 
his  eggs  than  to  put  them  under  the 
hen  or  in  the  incubator. 

A  producer  of  cattle  and  hogs  reported 
a  short  time  ago  that  farmers  were  sell- 
ing off  their  flocks  of  poultry  closer  than 
in  years  past,  the  high  prices  of  feed 
making  poultry  raising  unprofitable.  It 
would  appear  that  the  farmers  generally 
keep  no  accurate  account  of  the  poultry 
and  eggs  produced  each  year,  the  amount 
of  feed  consumed,  and  the  actual  return 
through  the  marketing  of  these  products, 
including  the  quantity  consumed  by  the 
family.  If  actual  records  were  kept  and 
they  proved  that  three  to  four  hundred 
hens  on  each  farm  showed  a  loss  at  1917 
market  prices,  these  products  will  have 
to  advance  in  price  or  the  production  of 
poultry  will  continue  to  decrease.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  farmer  spends  pro- 
portionately more  of  his  time  and  en- 
ergy in  connection  with  his  crops,  cattle 
and  hog  raising,  for  the  reason  that 
when  he  sells  a  load  of  bogs  or  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  at  present  market  prices, 
he  has  a  large  check  to  deposit  in  the 
bank,  whereas  when  he  takes  a  basket 
of  eggs  or  a  coop  of  poultry  to  town,  it 
goes  for  groceries  or  other  commodities 
used  by  the  family.    It  is  generally  un- 
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derstood  the  chickens  belong  to  the 
housewife.  If  this  is  true,  she  is  doing  a 
large  share  toward  supporting  the  fam- 
ily, considering  that  she  takes  care  of 
the  chickens  in  addition  to  her  household 
duties. 

From  reliable  information  obtained  not 
only  from  Kansas,  but  throughout  the 
entire  country  as  well,  one  deduction  is 
certain,  i.  e.,  that  of  a  present  shortage 
of  hens,  and  with  this  fact  in  view,  what 
is  going  to  be  the  outcome?  It  goes 
without  saying  that  an  increased  pro- 
duction is  badly  needed,  but  how  to  ac- 
complish it  is  another  question.  A  few 
suggestions  along  this  line  might  not  be 
out  of  order.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  some  government  officials  have 
recommended  that  no  hens  be  marketed 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
It  would  seem  better  to  include  January 
and  February  also,  since  many  birds  are 
sold  at  this  time  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  producing  but  consuming. 

The  farmer,  through  the  telephone  and 
rural  mail  service,  is  kept  well  informed 


try  packers  throughout  the  state  with- 
out question  will  show  fewer  broilers 
marketed  during  October  and  November 
than  in  1916.  Is  it  possible  this  condi- 
tion is  partly  accounted  for  through  the 
production  of  infertile  eggs?  The  cam- 
paign in  "swatting  the  rooster"  and  the 
production  of  infertile  eggs  for  market 
during  the  summer  months  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  eggs  alone  is  concerned,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  effect  is  it  having  on  poul- 
try production?  When  it  is  possible, 
why  not  be  so  equipped  that  both  fer- 
tile and  infertile  eggs  may  be  produced, 
the  fertile  egg  for  production  and  the 
infertile  egg  for  market? 

A  well  regulated  and  organized  busi- 
ness endeavors,  as  far  as  is  possible  and 
consistent,  to  keep  informed  through 
proper  channels  as  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted  each  year  or  at  intervals 
thereof.  Also  the  amount  of  stocks  on 
hand  at  certain  definite  periods.  In  this 
manner  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  stocks  are  increasing  or  decreas- 
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as  to  market  conditions.  During  last 
spring  and  summer  he  no  doubt  received 
considerable  information  that  the  stocks 
of  poultry  in  storage  were  heavier  than 
usual,  partially  brought  about  through 
no  export  business  on  account  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  causing  low  prices  to 
prevail  relative  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. With  such  a  situation  confronting 
him,  he  probably  considered  it  was  better 
to  sell  his  eggs  at  the  then  prevailing 
high  prices  than  to  produce  more  poultry. 

Another  reason  the  farmer  advances 
for  the  disposal  of  his  poultry  is  that  he 
is  short  of  labor  to  produce  crops  and 
feed,  and  that  feed  is  too  costly  in  case 
he  has  to  purchase  it.  During  the  period 
of  hard  times  in  Kansas  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  crops  were  small  and  prices 
were  smaller.  It  was  the  Kansas  hen 
which  kept  starvation  from  the  farmer's 
door.  If  a  survey  is  made  today  show- 
ing the  ratio  of  the  present  cost  of  feed 
with  reference  to  the  price  he  is  able  to 
demand  for  poultry  and  eggs  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  figures  during  the 
hard  times  just  mentioned,  the  results 
are  in  favor  of  the  present  situation.  It 
then  behooves  every  producer  of  poultry 
to  hold  fast  to  all  the  hens  that  are  now 
in  his  possession  and  if  necessary  sacri- 
fice along  some  other  line  rather  than 
diminish  his  flock. 

The  condition  confronting  us  now  sim- 
mers down  to  this:  We  must  make 
fewer  hens  produce  a  greater  output.  If 
this  added  duty  is  placed  upon  the  gen- 
erally willing  hen,  she  is  entitled  to  bet- 
ter care,  both  as  to  feed  and  housing 
conditions,  in  order  that  she  may  be 
physically  fit  to  live  up  to  her  share  of 
the  agreement.  Now,  unless  the  producer 
can  be  convinced  that  he  must  follow 
better  methods  as  to  care,  improvement 
in  breeding,  etc.,  then  the  outlook  for  a 
recuperation  of  stocks  is  far  from  en- 
couraging. 

The  hatching  of  poultry  in  Kansas 
after  July  1  was  very  limited,  compared 
with  the  previous  year.   Records  of  poul- 


ing.  The  State  of  Kansas,  through  its 
department  of  agriculture,  has  figures 
which  show  the  number  of  bushels  of 
grain  produced,  also  the  number  of  head 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  on  the  farms 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  Secretary  Mohler  can  inform 
you  within  a  million  head  as  to  the 
amount  of  poultry  on  Kansas  farms  and 
the  chicken  ranches  at  any  given  period 
during  the  year  1917. 

In  this  state,  poultry  and  poultry 
products  are  of  such  a  volume  that  they 
deserve  more  recognition.  As  the  situa- 
tion now  stands,  there  is  no  adequate  or 
certain  means  of  ascertaining  how  many 
chickens  there  are  on  Kansas  farms,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  make  either  a  comparison,  estimate, 
or  prediction.  What  we  need  is  a  poul- 
try census  at  least  once  a  year — twice 
would  be  better.  With  such  information 
it  could  be  determined  within  a  year  or 
two  whether  Kansas  is  doing  her  duty 
in  so  far  as  poultry  production  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  question  now  arises,  at  what  time 
of  the  year  should  this  census  be  taken? 
It  is  thought  that  on  or  about  March  1 
would  be  the  date  that  would  give  the 
most  workable  figures.  By  this  time 
practically  all  the  late  young  stock  has 
been  disposed  of.  The  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  are  non-producers  so 
far  as  eggs  are  concerned,  and  in  these 
months  a  goodly  number  of  idle  hens  are 
placed  on  the  market.  This  would  leave 
the  supply  of  hens  which  are  to  produce 
the  spring  and  summer  eggs  at  a  mini- 
mum. Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
coming  year's  hatch  will  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hens  on  hand  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

A  review  of  the  facts  and  conditions 
mentioned  shows  a  very  slight  produc- 
tion in  1917  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  poultry  on 
Kansas  farms.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
of  the  young  stock  raised  in  1917  the 
proportion  of  pullets  was  no  larger  than 


usual,  indicating  less  laying  stock  on 
Kansas  farms. 

Statistics  show  that  just  now  poultry 
is  being  consumed  faster  than  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  further  believed  that  unless 
immediate  steps  are  taken  to  obtain  an 
accurate  census  we  will  not  know  at  the 
end  of  another  year  whether  the  poultry 
situation  in  Kansas  has  advanced  or 
retrogressed.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact 
that  unless  everyone  concerned  uses  all 
the  means  within  his  power  to  encourage 
an  increased  production  of  poultry,  the 
immediate  future  alqng  this  line  will 
look  anything  but  favorable. 

Then  let  us  assist  the  farmers  through 
a  state-wide  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  College, 
farmers'  institutes,  county  agricultural 
agents,  granges,  small  town  merchants, 
poultry  packers,  and  all  others  who  in 
any  way  are  either  interested  or  af- 
fected in  the  present  situation  to  make 
the  coming  year  and  those  following  his- 
torical ones  in  the  annals  of  the  Kan- 
sas hen. 


Breeders  Laying  Contest 

In  the  American  egg  laying  contest 
being  conducted  at  Leavenworth,  seven- 
teen breeds  are  represented.  Light  Sus- 
sex pullet  from  Ohio  won  highest  honors 
for  December  with  28  eggs.  The  pen 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  won  the 
monthly  record  with  104  eggs. 

T.  E.  Quisenberry,  who  is  directing  this 
contest,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  laying  and  exhibition  strains 
that  'we  have  today  were  not  bred  in 
a  year  nor  in  a  day.  It  required  much 
thought  and  labor  to  accomplish  what 
some  of  the  breeders,  who  have  entries 
in  this  contest,  have  produced.  Even 
though  the  birds  are  properly  bred,  in 
shipping,  in  getting  accustomed  to  their 
new  quarters,  new  climate  and  new  sur- 
roundings, the  birds  may  be  temporarily 
thrown  off  feed  or  out  of  condition  and 
suffer  a  check  or  drop  in  egg  yield.  But 
if  all  would  look  at  the  matter  as  one 
of  our  broad-minded  contestants  ex- 
pressed himself,  there  would  exist  a  most 
pleasant  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co- 
operation between  this  school  and  the 
owners  of  all  birds  entrusted  to  our  care. 
This  splendid  man  said;  "You  will  not 
find  me  too  critical,  I  feel  confident;  in 
fact,  I  shall  abide  by  results  without  a 
whimper.  I  am  not  over-sanguine,  have 
gone  into  the  thing  in  the  proper  spirit, 
I  believe;  I  only  hope  that  the  pullets 
I  sent  will  help  justify  the  belief  which 
you  and  I  both  entertain  that  poultry 
can  lay  well  and  look  well — a  belief 
which  will  not  be  dispelled  in  my  own 
case  even  if  the  coming  contest  happens 
not  to  support  it." 

The  hens  in  the  yearling  hen  contest 
all  made  good  records  last  year.  As  a 
result,  they  were  late  in  moulting  and 
some  are  not  through  yet.  We,  there- 
fore, can  not  expect  many  eggs  for  a 
few  weeks  yet.  There  onght  to  oe  some 
of  these  hens  that  will  go  over  200  eggs 
in  their  second  year.  The  best  hen  for 
December  was  a  White  Bock  from  Kan- 
sas which  laid  24  eggs.  The  best  pen 
was  a  pen  of  Black  Langshans  from  Kan- 
sas that  laid  91  eggs. 

We  had  the  coldest  and  severest  winter 
weather  in  December  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  section  in  more  than 
thirty  years.  At  the  begining  of  the 
month  the  temperature  took  a  sudden 
drop  and  stayed  below  zero  for  several 
days.  The  Leghorns  being  a  small  -*nd 
close-feathered  bird  seemed  to  suffer 
most  and  many  pens  that  hadbegun  to 
lay  well,  suddenly  dropped  to  nothing. 
This  ruined  the  egg  record  for  the  month. 
This  was  simply  because  the  birds  were 
not  accustomed  and  hardened  to  such 
weather.  Their  egg  record  then  began  to 
climb  back  and  at  the  last  of  the  month, 
even  though  a  second  spell  of  the  same 
sort  of  weather  was  experienced,  the 
Leghorns  laid  right  on  through  it  and 
made  an  increase  each  day  and  when  the 
month  closed  their  daily  yield  was  in 
excess  of  any  Leghorns  entered  in  pre- 
vious contests.  This  would  indicate  that 
after  Leghorns  are  hardened  to  the  wea- 
ther and  made  comfortable  and  are  prop- 
erly cared  for  you  can  expect  satisfac- 
tory results  from  them  even  in  the 
severest  months. 

The  highest  individual  was  a  pullet 
from  Washington  with  a  record  of  25  eggs. 
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HINTS  ON  USING  INCUBATOR 

Important  Factors  are,  the  Eggs,  the  Machine,  the  Operator — Do  Your  Part 


■  ■[WELL  ventilated  cellar  or  base- 
ment  makes  the  best  place  in 
LBLj  which  to  operate  an  incubator  and 
get  the  best  results.  It  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  an  even  heat  in  the 
incubator,  and  bring  off  a  full  hatch  if 
the  room  temperature  does  not  change 
suddenly,  and  a  cellar  is  usually  best 
for  this  reason.  Some  cellars  are  poorly 
ventilated.  They  are  too  deep  in  the 
ground,  too  damp  or  possibly  too  dry, 
and  conditions  are  far  from  being  ideal 
for  hatching.  A  clean  room  in  any  part 
of  the  house  or  in  an  outbuilding  will  be 
much  better  in  this  case.  Choose  a  con- 
venient place  where  the  incubator  will 
be  undisturbed,  where  the  sun  will  not 
shine  on  it  at  any  time  during  the  day, 
where  the  ventilation  can  be  readily  con- 
trolled and  you  may  be  sure  you  have 
the  best  location. 

The  ideal  room  temperature  for  the 
average  incubator  seems  to  be  around 
50  degrees.  Many  good  incubators  on  the 
market  will  hatch  successfully  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  down  to  freez- 
ing. A  heated  room  is  not  advisable, 
except  where  the  incubator  temperature 
cannot  be  kept  up  without  it  in  very 
cold  .  weather,  because  heated  air  is 
usually  dried  out  and  not  as  pure  as  it 
should  be  when  it  enters  the  egg  chamber. 
Correct  ventilation,  the  right  tempera- 
ture and  proper  moisture  conditions  at 
various  stages  of  a  hatch,  are  the  three 
essential  "mechanical"  factors  in  incu- 
bation and  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  best  possible  location  for  the  incu- 
bator is  to  give  most  favorable  condi- 
tions outside  of  the  machine  to  control 
the  air,  the  heat  and  the  moisture  within. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  the 
proper  location  of  the  incubator,  there 
would  be  fewer  disappointments,  more 
normal  hatches  in  number  of  chicks  pro- 
duced and  more  husky  chicks  that  could 
be  raised  to  a  profitable  maturity. 

The  warmer  the  room  temperature  be- 
comes as  the  hatching  season  advances, 
the  more  ventilation  can  be  allowed  in 
the  room,  but  it  should  never  be  entirely 
shut  off  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Provision  should  be  made,  therefore,  to 
adequately  care  for  the  room  ventilation 
problem.  It  is  much  more  important 
than  most  people  think.  A  simple  frame 
like  a  window  screen,  covered  with  coarse 
muslin,  strong  cheese  cloth,  or  bran 
bagging  set  in  the  windows  will  allow 
fresh  air  to  enter  the  room  without  mak- 
ing a  draft  on  the  incubator.  In  a  room 
where  several  machines  are  operated,  and 
in  deep  cellars,  it  is  well  to  provide  some 
means  of  ventilation  that  will  care  for 
the  poor  air  which  settles  to  the  floor. 

Being  satisfied  that  the  room  venti- 
lation is  the  best  that  you  can  provide, 
everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  in- 
cubator. A  new  machine  should  be  care- 
fully uncrated  and  assembled  as  directed 
in  the  printed  instruction  sheet*  which 
each  manufacturer  sends  out  with  the 
incubator.  Every  part  in  position  and 
in  good  condition,  the  machine  should 
then  be  leveled  carefully.  A  high  corner 
or  high  side  will  be  hotter  and  even 
heat  over  all  the  eggs  will  not  be  possible. 
If  necessary,  block  the  incubator  care- 
fully so  that  it  will  stand  firmly  and 
not  jar  the  eggs  during  the  hatch.  Some 
of  the  mammouth  incubators  require  a 
certain  slight  tip  to  the  whole  machine 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  hot 
water  system,  but  directions  are  given 
in  each  case. 

An  experienced  operator  should  care- 
fully read  the  instructions  for  operating, 
to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with 
'the  function  of  each  part.  In  fact,  many 
incubator  owners  who  claim  experience 
would  profit  by  re-reading  manufac- 
turers' instructions  to  avoid  many  of  the 
abuses  which  are  frequently  practiced. 
The  operation  of  modern  incubators  is 
comparatively  simple  and  readily  under- ' 
stood,  and  yet  few  are  to  be  run  just 
alike  because  of  differing  principles.  To 
attempt  detailed  instructions  here  would 
be  inadvisable,  but  an  outline  of  im- 
portant features  will  not  come  amiss. 

When  starting  the  incubator,  screw 
down  the  adjusting  nut  on  the  regulator 
to  guard  against  overheating  at  the  start 
and  breaking  the  thermometer.  If  your 
thermometer  is  not  new,  or  you  doubt 
in  the  least  that  it  is  correct,  test  it 
with  a  clinic  thermometer  from  100  de- 
grees to  105  degrees,  and  be  sure  to 
make  allowances  for  any  variations  in 
regulating  and  running  your  machine. 

Always  wait  before  putting  the  eggs 


into  the  incubator  until  you  are  sure  the 
regulation  is  correct.  Once  carefully 
adjusted  before  starting  a  hatch,  very 
little  attention  to  the  regulator  is  re- 
quired. 

Too  many  make  the  common  mistake 
of  turning  the  adjusting  nut  up  or  down 
if  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  tempera- 
ture. Many  of  the  most  successful  oper- 
ators never  touch  the  regulator,  except 
to  test  it  between  hatches  to  be  sure 
that  nothing  has  accidentally  dropped 
into  a  working  joint  or  bearing  to  pre- 
vent the  free  action  of  the  parts.  If  you 
find  the  temperature  too  high  or  too  low, 
try  to  make  the  correction  by  turning  the 
wick  up  or  down  in  the  case  of  the  lamp- 
heated  incubators  or  making  correspo»d- 
ing  changes  in  the  amount  of  fire  where 
other  kinds  of  heat  are  used. 

On  oil-heated  incubators,  a  new  wick 
should  be  used  with  each  hatch.  If  the 
oil-reservoir  is  of  the  ordinary  type,  it 
should  be  filled  daily  and  preferably  in 


the  afternoon  so  that  there  will  always 
be  enough  oil  to  last  until  morning. 
Never  fill  the  lamp  bowl  entirely  full. 
Expansion  of  the  oil  when  warmed  will 
make  it  overflow.  All  lamp  fixtures 
should  be  wiped  clean  and'  dry  daily. 
There  will  rarely  be  any  trouble1  with 
ill-smelling  or  smoky  lamps  if  the  burner 
is  kept  perfectly  clean  each  day.  Start 
with  a  medium -sized  fire  or  lamp  flame, 
and  make  your  adjustments  with  such. 
The  heat  control  can  then  be  more  easily 
handled  from  start  to  finish. 

After  the  incubator  has  run  at  least 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  without  any 
needed  adjustments,  it  is  ready  for  the 
eggs.  When  they  are  put  in,  the  tem- 
perature will  drop  and  not  return  to  the 
prescribed  heat  for  several  hours  while 
the  eggs  are  warming  up.  More  mistakes 
are  made  in  changing  adjustments  on  the- 
regulator  the  first  day  than  at  any 
other  time.  Later  we  shall  go  into  greater 
detail  about  what  takes  place  in  incuba- 
tion, but  be  it  said  now  that  the  first 
week  of  the  hacth  is  really  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  whole  process,  and 
greater  care  is  advisable  then  than  at 
any  other  particular  time.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  if  the  temperature  should  vary' 
a  degree,  or  even  two,  either  way  from 
time  to  time.  If  the  average  temper- 
ature is  maintained  results  will  be  quite 
as  good  as  though  the  thermometer 
showed  no  variation  whatever.  In  fact, 
some  experienced  men  prefer  slight 
variations. 

Never  open  the  door  to  cool  or  turn 
the  eggs  until  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
From  then  on  until  about  the  eighteenth 
day  the  eggs  should  be  turned  at  least 
twice  daily.  The  length  of  cooling  de- 
pends upon  the  room  temperature,  the 
period  of  the  hatch  and  the  condition  of 
the  eggs.  Attention  to  instructions  and 
close  observation  will  add  to  your  ex- 
perience all  that  is  necessary  to  become 
quite  expert  in  handling  the  cooling 
operation. 

A  fertile  egg  will  be  warmer  than  an 
infertile  one  after  the  first  week  or  so. 
If  the  thermometer  is  on  or  near  an 
infertile  or  dead  germ  egg,  it  will  not 
register  correctly.  This  is  one  reason 
why  testing  the  eggs  is  generally  advised 
once  or  twice  during  the  hatch  to  remove 
those  which  do  not  contain  a  live  chick 
embryo.  There  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  moisture  needed  during 
the  hatch.  Some  machines  require  more 
moisture  than  others,  and  some  hatch 
successfully  without  added  moisture 
under  average  conditions.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  more  poor  hatches  result  from 
insufficient  moisture  than  from  too 
much.  In  some  cases  the  best  and 
easiest  way  to  supply  moisture   is  to 


Experts  have  worked  it  out  for  each  kind 
keep  the  floor  of  the  room  well  sprinkled, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  become  more 
moist  before  it  enters  the  egg  chamber. 
It  is  seldom  possible  to  get  too  much 
moisture,  when  this  practice  is  followed. 
When  it  is  not  practical  to  wet  the  floor, 
pails  or  pans  of  water  may  be  set  near 
the  machine;,  the  eggs  may  be  sprinkled 
with  warm  water,  or  a  shallow  pan  of 
water  may  be  set  into  the  incubator 
beneath  the  egg  tray.  The  necessity  for 
moisture  is  not  to  add  water  to  the  eggs, 
but  to  prevent  to  rapid  evaporation  of 
their  normal  water  content.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  nine  or  ten  days,  the  eggs 
should  dry  normally  down  so  that  the 
air  cell  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is 
bigger  than  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter 
dollar.  This  can  be  determined  by  test- 
ing the  eggs. 

The  varying  types  of  incubators,  each 
with  their  different  ventilation  systems, 
prevent  any  discussion  of  this  feature. 


on  the  market  and  manufacturers'  in- 
structions are  usually  explicit.  The 
growing  chick  needs  much  less  "fresh 
air"  during  the  first  half  of  incubation 
than  the  last  half.  After  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  day  the  amount  of  ventilation 
can  be  increased  gradually,  but  quite 
rapidly  until  the  last  of  the  hatch. 

Do  not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  remove 
chicks  from  the  incubator.  Let  the  hatch 
finish  off  and  the  last  chicks  dry  before 
opening  the  door.  If  your  incubator  has 
a  nursery  tray,  it  is  best  to  test  it  be- 
fore the  chicks  hatch.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  drop  in  temperature  from 
the  egg  tray  to  the  nursery  is  too  much 
and  chicks  will  be  chilled  if  the  nursery 
is  used  unless  it  is  raised. 

If  during  the  hatch  you  should  have 
an  accident — the  lamp  go  out  and  the 
temperature  drop,  or  something  happen 
so  that  the  eggs  are  overheated,  or  should 
you  have  left  them  cool  too  long,  do  not 
throw  away  your  eggs  until  you  are 
convinced  that  you  cannot  get  a  hatch. 
Many  good  hatches  have  come  in  spite 
of  these  accidents  and  it  is  foolish  to 
count  your  losses  too  quickly.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  without  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  simple  care  of  your  artificial 
hatcher.  Three  important  factors  govern 
the  success  of  hatching:  The  Hatcher — 
The  Eggs — and  The  Operator.  Do  your 
part. 


Preparing  For  Breeding  Season 

The  hatching  season  is  almost  here 
and  the  breeding  pens  should  be  mated 
up  at  once.  If  you  have  sixty  or  seventy 
hens,  do  not  mate  them  to  a  half  dozen 
males,  but  select  about  twenty  and  mate 
them  to  two  of  the  best  cockerels  that 
you  can  get.  Pick  out  the  ones  that 
have  thin  pelvic  bones  and  plenty  of 
space  between  the  two  pelvic  bones  and 
the  rear  of  the  breastbone.  See  that 
every  hen  is  up  to  standard  size.  Using 
small  hens  in  the  breeding  pen  will  result 
in  a  flock  of  undersized  birds  next  year. 
None  but  the  healthiest  and  most  vig- 
orous birds  should  be  permitted  in  the 
breeding  flock. 

It  is  much  better  to  use  half  of  the 
flock  for  breeding  and  have  all  the  chicks 
of  uniform  size  and  color,  than  to  mate 
up  the  whole  flock  and  get  chicks  of  all 
sizes  and  quality.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
you  have  a  hundred  pens  and  wish  to 
hatch  four  hundred  chicks  this  year. 
Fifty  of  the  best  hens  mated  to  four 
good,  husky  cockerels  should  give  you 
this  number  in  three  hatches,  ten  days 
apart.  Now  if  you  were  to  mate  up  the 
whole  flock  of  a  hundred  hens — as  the 
average  farm  flock  runs — the  fertility 


would  run  much  lower,  thereby  causing 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  edible  eggs,  the 
chicks  would  be  much  poorer  in  quality, 
mortality  heavier,  thus  causing  a  further 
loss,  at  least  a  third  of  them  would  be 
culls  and  hardly  bring  the  cost  of  their 
feed  on  the  market.  If  your  flock  is 
like  the  average  farm  flock,  you  will 
find  that  after  you  have  picked  out  the 
best  half,  the  remainder  will  hardly  lay 
enough  to  pay  for  the  feed,  even  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  you  will  have  more  big,  healthy 
chicks  from  the  eggs  laid  in  thirty  days 
by  the  fifty  hens,  than  you  will  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  hundred  hens  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

.  In  selecting  the  cockerels,  take  those 
that  are  full  of  life,  ready  to  fight  any- 
thing. A  small  comb  for  the  breed  is 
an  indication  of  weakness.  The  body 
should  be  broad  at  the  shoulders,  legs 
set  well  apart  and  body  properly 
balanced.  The  eye  should  fill  the  socket 
well.  Space  in  front  of  the  eyeball  in- 
dicates constitutional  weakness.  The  eye 
should  also  be  rich  in  color  and  with  an 
indication  of  alertness.  Test  the  males 
for  egg  capacity,  the  same  as  the  females. 
The  thinner  and  straighter  the  pelvic 
bones  are  and  the  more  space  between 
the  pelvic  and  breastbones,  the  better. 

Examine  every  bird  for  lice,  play  safe, 
and  treat  every  bird  with  blue  ointment. 
Blue  ointment  can  be  purchased  at  the 
drug  store  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  vaseline.  Apply  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  about  an  inch  below 
the  vent,  working  it  well  down  to  the 
skin.  Lice  are  often  the  cause  of  infertile 
eggs  and  poor  hatches. 

The  breeding  pens  should  all  be  mated 
up  by  the  first  of  February  if  we  are  to 
have  March  chicks.  The  heavy  breeds 
should  be  hatched  during  March,  while 
the  Leghorns  should  not  be  hatched  until 
April.  March  is  too  early  for  Leghorns. 
They  will,  if  properly  grown,  begin  to 
lay  in  August  and  then  go  into  a  molt 
the  game  as  the  old  hens,  and  will  not 
lay  until  January  or  February.  April  1 
to  May  15  is  the  proper  time  to  set  Leg- 
horn eggs,  and  February  15  to  April  1. 
for  the  Rocks,  Reds,  and  Wyandottes. 
Chicks  from  the  heavy  breeds  hatched 
in  May  and  June,  do  not  reach  maturity 
by  winter.  The  cold  weather  stops  their 
growth  and  they  will  not  attain  the 
size  of  the  early  hatched  chick.  The 
early  chick  is  not  troubled  so  much  with 
vermin  as  the  late  hatched  chick.  The 
early  chick  matures  quicker,  lays  eggs 
when  they  reach  their  highest  price,  and 
sits  first  in  the  spring. — Melvin  F. 
Uphoff. 


If  it  has  been  the  practice  to  start 
incubating  eggs  in  April  and  May,  thus 
getting  out  the  chicks  between  the  last 
week  in  April  and  the  last  week  in  May, 
one  will  have  trouble  in  getting  the  pul- 
lets to  lay  before  January  or  February 
of  the  next  year,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  general-purpose  breeds.  Since  the 
greatest  profits  are  made  from  pullets 
that  lay  during  the  late  fall  and  winter, 
it  is  very  important  to  start  ineubatino- 
the  eggs  so  that  the  chicks  will  be 
hatched  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  middle  of  April.  All  pullets 
hatched  at  that  time  and  properly  raised 
should  be  laying  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber when  fresh  eggs  are  high.  Following 
this  plan  will  increase  the  profits  per  hen 
at  leats  $1  per  year.  Hatching  eggs  early 
each  year  becomes  an  easier  task — es- 
pecially if  one -lets  the  hens  hatch  the 
eggs,  since  the  pullets  will  become  broodv 
earlier  in  the  spring. 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  throw  out  feed 
to  the  poultry  from  the  door  of  the 
granary.  They  soon  learn  where  the 
grain  comes  from  and  hang  around  the 
door,  watching  for  a  chance  to  slip  in. 
Poultry  can  thus  easily  become  a  nui- 
sance about  the  places'  where  grain  is 
stored.  In  order  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  go  to  the  place  of  general  storage 
each  time  the  flock  is  fed,  keep  a  small 
supply  bin  or  box  in  the  henhouse.  Hav- 
ing a  comfortable  henhouse,  everything 
reasonable  should  be  done  to  encourage 
the  flock  in  making  it  their  headquarters 
when  they  are  not  out  foraging  about 
the  place.  A  hopper,  preferably  of  metal 
construction,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
week's  supply  of  grain,  can  be  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  house.  It  should  have 
a  sloping  top  so  the  hens  will  not  roost 
on  it. 


PEN  OF  WHITE  LEGHORNS  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND  IN  1915  BY  E.  B.  BARNES, 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Will  Give  You 
Greater  Capacity,  Longer  Wear, 
Better  Service,  Bigger  Value 

THE  bowl  of  the  New  De  Laval  has  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  a  given  speed  than  any  other.    The  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  users  has  proved  that  a  De  Laval 
will  outlast  and  outwear  any  other  make. 

Look  well  to  service  when  you  buy  a  cream  separator.  That 
means  more  than  anything  else.  That  should  include  not  only  a  good 
working  and  reliable  machine,  but  the  right  sort  of  attention  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  not  only  at  the  time  the  machine  is  set  up  but 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  use  it.  De  Laval  service*  is  well  known. 
You  can  depend  upon  it. 

Value  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  the  separa- 
tor gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it.  You  get  more  value  for  your 
money  when  you  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  give  you  more  and 
better  service  than  any  other  separator. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  savins  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don't 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


That  hide  Is  worth  more  to  yon  as  s  coat  thin  it  will  bring  you  as  a  hide.   Real  wool' 
coats  will  bs  scares  n«xt  year,  tailors  say.   Prepare  now  for  next  winter  by  getting  a^ 
far  coat  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Send  your  hides  to  us  for  tanning  and  coat- 
making.  Our  work  is  best.  Our  prises  are  most  reasonable.  Send  for  FKBK  iltea- 

trate-i  catalog.  — 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  TANNING  CO.,  2004  South  13th  St.,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


9S  Jhnexic&n, 

UpW*rd  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box  5091  Bambrid™.  N.T. 


Length,  3M.  inches.   Tour  own  name  on  the 

handle. 

James  Kremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
take  J2  for  his  knife. 

John  Streetor  said  it  is  easily  worth  $1.60. 
It  is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel. 


Send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  tEONARD,  MANAGE!" 

Kansas  Farmer  Bids.  Topeka,  Kansas 

If  you  sow  insanitary  practices,  you 
■will  reap  disease. 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Orderdirect  at  wire  mill 
_.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado  or  California. 
_  Catalog  Free.  Write  today.  Ceo.  E.  Long, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO- 1  n  King  St..  Ottawa.  Kans. 


To  economize  space  in  the  poultry- 
house  the  nests  may  he  placed  under 
the  dropping  hoards.  It  is  best  to  have 
them  darkened,  as  the  hens  prefer  a 
secluded  place  in  which  to  lay. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Increasing  Dairy  Production 


j'g^IETTER  feeding  offers  the  first 
opportunity  for  increasing  dairy 
*  *A  production.  That  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  lesson  to  learn 
from  the  Dairy  Club  work.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  much  progress  without 
keeping  records.  'That  is  the  reason  we 
are  so  insistent  that  Dairy  Club  members 
keep  their  feed  and  milk  records  up-to- 
date.  The  motto,  "Do  It  Now,"  would 
be  a  good  one  to  hang  up  in  the  barn 
where  you  milk  and  feed  your  cow. 

Professor  O.  E.  Reed  told  the  grown- 
up dairymen  who  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy 
Association  in  Manhattan  last  week  that 
the  great  danger  at  the  present  time  is 
that  many  of  the  best  cows  are  being 
underfed  because  of  the  high  prices  of 
concentrates.  If  cows  are  underfed  this 
year,  their  production  will  not  only  be 
reduced  during  the  present  lactation 
period,  but  the  effects  will  be  carried  into 
the  next  milking  period  and  they  will 
not  produce  as  heavily  and  consequently 
not  as  economically.  Under-feeding  and 
feeding  rations  that  are  not  properly 
balanced,  undoubtedly  result  in  a  great 
loss  of  calves — or  abortion.  "I  am  of 
the  firm  belief,"  said  Professor  Reed, 
"that  a  large  percentage  of  the  abortion 
in  the  herds  over  the  country  is  traceable 
to  mismanagement  and  careless  feeding." 

The  dairyman  should  study  the  feed 
value  tables  now  as  never  before.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  highest  production  to 
use  some  concentrated  grain  feeds  not 
produced  on  the  farm,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
various  feeds  make  possible  efficient  buy- 
ing of  feed  and  economic  production  of 
milk. 

Professor  Reed  emphasized  the  value 
of  silage.  Most  of  those  present  had 
silos  and  knew  from  personal  experience 
how  it  helps  in  cheapening  milk  produc- 
tion, hut  there  are  many  dairymen 
throughout  the  country  that  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  silage.  When 
food  prices  are  high,  is  the  best  time  to 
learn  this  lesson.  Silage  was  never  so 
valuable  as  it  is  this  year,  and  we  would 
urge  you  to  make  a  great  effort  to  have 
a  silo  on  your  farm  before  another 
winter. 

*  *  OS- 
It  is  commonly  reported  that  some 
dairymen  are  selling  their  cows.  You 
will  be  interested  in  reading  what  Pro- 
fessor Reed  told  the  dairymen  on  this 
point.  He  stated  that  dairymen  the 
country  over  have  never  before  faced 
such  a  serious  problem  in  the  way  of 
producing  dairy  products  at  a  profit  as 
they  are  facing  at  the  present  time.  The 
prices  paid  for  feeds  that  the  dairyman 
uses  have  increased  from  50  to  300  per 
cent  during  the  past  year.  Labor  is 
high-priced  and  scarce — in  many  sections 
very  difficult  to  get  at  any  price.  At 
the  same  time,  the  prices  paid  for  milk 
and  its  products  have  not  kept  pace  with 
this  increase  in  cost  of  production.  From 
some  sections  of  the  country  we  get  re- 
ports that  the  dairymen  are  making 
greater  profits  than  before  the  war,  but 
this  fails  to  be  the  condition  in  the 
Middle  West. 

"Many  dairymen  and  cow  owners," 
said  Professor  Reed,  "have  undoubtedly 
asked  themselves  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  could  not  sell  their  cows 
and  the  feeds  they  have  grown  at  the 
current  prices,  and  be  money  ahead,  as 
compared  with  feeding  this  feed  and 
selling  the  dairy  products.  No  doubt 
many  reasoned  this  way  and  have  sold 
their  herds.  Far  too  many  cows  have 
been  sacrificed  already  this  winter.  How- 
ever, the  dairymen  who  think  must  ask 
themselves  the  question,  'What  about  the 
future  V 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  future  pros- 
pects for  the  dairy  industry  are  very 
bright  despite  the  fact  that  production 
is  not  as  profitable  at  the  present  time 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  during  a  crisis 
such  as  we  are  going  through  at  the 
present  time,  when  prices  paid  for  all 
products  of  the  farm  are  on  the  increase, 
milk  and  its  products  are  the  last  to  in- 
crease in  price. 

"There  seems  to  be  two  reasons  for 
this  condition.  First,  the  dairy  products 
are  perishable  and  some  products  cannot 
be  stored  for  any  great  length  of  time; 
secondly,  there  is  no  other  animal  pro- 
duct of  the  milk  cow.  For  this  reason, 
the  prices  are  more  generally  stabilized 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  increase  the 


price  on  short  notice,  as  can  be  done 
with  other  products.  Although  the  prices 
for  milk  and  dairy  products  are  the  last 
to  increase,  we  find  they  are  the  last  to 
decrease,  hence  we  can  expect  better  con- 
ditions in  the  future. 

"From  all  the  information  that  I  can 
gather,  I  find  that  the  men  who  have  sold 
their  cattle  are  those  fellows  who  have 
had  a  hard  time  making  a  profit  under 
normal  conditions.  The  dairy  business 
has  a  few  of  this  kind  of  men,  just  as 
any  other  industry  has.  These  men  will 
naturally  stop  producing." 


*    *  * 


This  is  a  time  for  weeding  out  poor 
dairymen  as  well  as  poor  cows.  This 
was  given  by  Professor  Reed  as  a  reason 
why  the  prospects  are  good  for  the 
dairymen  who  think,  and  are  striving 
to  improve  their  conditions.  There  will 
be  a  great  elimination  of  those  dairymen 
who  do  not  try  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. Even  in  our  best  producing  herds 
we  are  seeing  quite  a  change  in  the 
management.  The  dairy  herds  all  over 
the  country  are  being  culled  of  their 
poor  cows  more  closely  than  ever  before. 
The  dairyman  who  does  not  have  definite 
plans  for  improvement,  cannot  hope  to 
stay  in  the  business.  It  requires  more 
brains  and  thought  to  produce  dairy 
products  at  a  profit  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  does 
not  meet  the  situation  is  sure  to  fail. 

"The  dairyman  who  sells  out  at  this 
time  because  he  is  not  reaping  a  large 
profit  is  not  doing  his  duty  and  in  many 
cases  may  he  called  a  slacker,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Reed.  "Dairymen  have  a  great 
responsibility  during  the  period  of  the 
war  in  furnishing  food  for  the  human 
family.  Our  Food  Administration  has 
asked  the  people  to  conserve  meat  pro- 
ducts and  accordingly  have  named  meat- 
less days.  This  means  that  people  have 
to  have  meat  substitutes,  and  many 
households  are  using  dairy  products  for 
this  purpose.  Therefore,  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  will  be  increased 
considerably  during  the  war  period,  if 
the  products  can  be  obtained. 

"Ordinarily  under  normal  conditions, 
the  dairy  cow  furnishes  an  exceedingly 
large  amount  of  protein  and  other 
nutrients  for  the  human  diet,  and  with 
the  increased  demand  the  dairyman  must 
see  to  it  that  the  normal  production  he 
kept  up  and  an  increased  production 
made  possible." 

*    »  * 

To  show  how  the  food  value  of  the 
product  of  our  dairy  cows  compare  with 
the  production  of  other  animals,  Pro- 
fessor Reed  used  a  chart  giving  the  total 
production  in  food  nutrient  of  our 
twenty-two  million  dairy  cattle,  of  the 
eight  million  beef  cattle  slaughtered 
annually,  the  fifty  million  hogs  killed 
each  year,  and  the  three  hundred  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  consumed  annually. 
By  referring  to  this  chart,  he  pointed 
out  some  convincing  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  the  dairy  cow  as  a  producer  of 
human  food.  The  nutrients  contained  in 
the  milk  from  all  dairy  cattle — figuring 
each  cow  produces  364  gallons  of  milk 
per  year — is  about  equal  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  carcasses  of  all  the  cattle 
and  all  the  hogs  slaughtered  annually  in 
the  United  States. 

The  protein  of  milk  is  perhaps  of  the 
greatest  importance  of  all  its  constitu- 
ents in  its  relation  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  human  family,  and  the  comparison 
of  this  element  in  the  milk  from  all  the 
cows  with  that  contained  in  the  car- 
cases of  the  cattle  and  hogs  slaughtered 
is  very  striking.  The  protein  in  the 
milk  from  all  the  cows  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  amount  in  all  the  beef  and 
pork  slaughtered  annually.  Milk  is  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  a  large  portion 
of  the  protein  needed  in  growing  children 
and  this  element  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant in  this  relation.  Children  cannot 
reach  their  highest  development  mentally 
or  physically  without  protein. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  milk 
produced  annually  from  our  dairy  cows 
contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  annual 
theoretical  protein  requirement  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

"When  we  fully  consider  these  facts," 
said  Professor  Reed,  "it  is  apparent  that 
the  dairymen  and  cow  owners  have  a 
great  responsibility  in  furnishing  food 
for  the  nation  at  this  time,  and  that 
the  production  of  dairy  products  must 
be  increased,  instead  of  decreased." 
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Smooth  Potatoes 

With  usually  a  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
increase  yield  assured  to  every  grower  if 
he  will  rid  his  seed  potatoes  of  potato 
scab  and  black-leg  by  using 

FOfiMripef/ypE 

'  *&ke  Farmers  friend 

the  official  Standard  seed  cleanser  to 
prevent  smuts  and  fungus;  flax  wilt.  Po- 
tato scab  and  black-leg  once  in  the 
ground  may  persist  for  many  years. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends cleansing  seeds  with  Formal- 
dehyde solution  to  prevent  spread  of  po- 
tato diseases  and  smuts  of  grain.  For- 
maldehyde in  pint  bottles  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents.  Big  illustrated  book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  a 


_  crops.   Hundreds  of  illustrations — beautiful 
grounds.  Burdens,  fields  and  dowers.    How  to  grow  a  u 

 garden.  All  about  alfalfa,  clover  end  vetch.  Encyclopaedia 

I  of  field  crops  1  Dictionary  on  cordoning  (  Flower  lover's 
delichtl   Free  far  a  postal.    Also  tells  how  to 

L,    .    PLANT  FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT 

L?        j  orjy-*rower  »  book.   An  orchardist's  manna! .  Hcn- 
— *  areas  of  BUKirestiona  to  Improve  home  grounds,  add 
I  (treat  value  and  much  pleasure.   Plant  or  replenish  your 
l  now!   Fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  pay  cash 

dividends  and  beautify.    Exceptional  offers  to  int-o- 
ce  our  Northern  Brown,  anow-belt.  state  In- 
jected nursery  stock.  Lowest  wholesale  pri-ea. 
fore  Informative  than  onr  famous  1917  book. 
Don't  mi sa  this  book.   Free  for  a  postal. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
Dept.  21       WAT*KLOO,  IOWA 


CLOVER 

^Genuine  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover 

— most  valuable  of  clovers  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. Will  grow  on  practically  any  soiL  Fine 
for  renewing  wornout  clay  soils.  Makes  forage 
(  of  6_to  7  feet  under  ordinary  con- 
i  ditiona.  Does  not  bloat  cattle  and 
sheep.  Frequently  returns  $25  to  $60 
an  acre  in  pasture,  bay  and  seed 
Don't  buy  till  yon  write  for  our 
free  sample  and  new  1918  Catalog. 
'  We  can  save  yoo  money  if  you 
\  tend  for  it  now. 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

L        305  E.  Douglas  Ave.. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS. 

AeornBrand-Th»  Seed  to  Demand?' 


BMW  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.H.SHUMWAY,Rockford,IIL 

EVERGREENS 

p>  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Eest  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where   From  $1  to  $10  per  hundred.      -  HII 
Hill's  Evergreen  book  and  60  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World's  largest  growers.  Est.  1855 


Di  JilIX  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 

2210   Evergreen  Specialists 


Box 


TREES AtWilolesale 


Prices- 


Don't  place  an  order  until  you  see  our  prices  and 
terms.  Everything  for  Orchard  and  Farm  at  a  sav- 
ing of  about  50%.  Forty-two  years  of  experience 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee.  Certificate  of  inspec- 
tion.  Free  fruit  and  seed  book,  postpaid.  Writetoday. 

WICHITA  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
2135  Schell  Bldg.  Wichita.  Kansas 


Potatoes  furnish  nourishment,  bulk, 
mineral  salts  and  a  corrective  alkalinity 
in  the  diet.  They  are  plentiful  this 
year  and  reasonably  cheap. 


KANSAS 
Milking  Machine  Experience 


FARMER 


mm,  WISCONSIN  man,  H.  D.  C.  Ban- 
WatA  nister,  writes  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
UftJI  man  regarding  his  milking  ma- 
chine, as  follows : 
"Do  you  know  what  a  glorious  feeling  it 
is  to  be  really  satisfied  with  some  one 
thing?  You  may  possess  an  auto,  an 
implement,  a  lighting  plant — something 
that  serves  your  requirement  in  its  line 
with  full  satisfaction.  Isn't  it  a  good 
experience?  I  feel  exactly  that  way  in 
regard  to  my  milking  machine. 

"Prior  to  three  years  ago  I  was  skep- 
tical; I  feared  the  newly  introduced  me- 
chanical milker.  Like  so  many  other 
farmers  I  thought  one  would  harm  the 
cow  by  attempting  to  obtain  her  milk 
through  any  mechanical  contrivance.  I 
also  thought  such  a  machine  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  very  complicated  and 
hard  to  keep  working  smoothly,  also 
hard  to  keep  clean.  But  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that,  if  the  machine  would  do 
the  work,  it  surely  -would  solve  the  hand- 
ling of  the  most  monotonous  portion  of 
dairy  farm  labors.  I  was  interested  and 
visited  the  National  Dairy  Show — saw 
the  different  machines  demonstrated — • 
decided  to  buy,  and  did.  That  was  the 
best  investment  I  believe  I  ever  made. 
I  found  that  it  did  do  the  work  with- 
out injury  to  the  cow,  that  it  was  not 
complicated,  and  that  it  was  not  hard 
to  keep  clean. 

"Since  purchasing  and  operating  my 
machine  I  never  yet  have  dreafled  milk- 
ing time.  The  few  chores  one  has  to  do 
about  the  barns  before  starting  to  milk 
are  harder  than  the  milking.  My  ma- 
chine can  be  operated  by  one  man  and 
with  it  he  can  milk  about  thirty- five 
cows  in  an  hour.  I  have  even  beaten  that 
when  endeavoring  to  show  off  a  trifle. 
It  will  milk  the  hard  milkers  the  same 
as  the  easy  ones  and  all  I  have  to  do 
most  of  the  time  is  watch  it  do  the 
work. 

"I  never  have  registered  it  down  as 
harming  an  animal,  and  since  it  has 
been  in  operation  there  has  not  beep  an 
udder  of  one  cow  injured  by  the  ma- 
chine. In  fact,  it  accomplishes  its  task 
better  than  we  did  formerly  by  hand. 
One  instance  proves  this  statement:  Hav- 
ing a  large  dairy  and  rather  small  space, 
my  cows  were  rather  crowded  in  the  barn 
during  the  winter.  Three  cows  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  one  teat  stepped  on — 
two  of  these  were  bad  cases,  as  the  milk 
ducts  were  severed.  I  was'  puzzled  to 
know  just  the  best  course  of  treatment 
to  followr.  When  milking  by  hand  that 
accident  meant  milking  carefully  as  long 
as  one  could  obtain  the  milk  and  later 
probably  having  to  use  the  much  dreaded 
milk  tube.  This  course  leads  to  losing 
a  quarter  so  often  that  I  finally  resorted 
to  the  milking  machine  and  used  it  on 
these  animals  right  along.  The  result 
was  surprising.  I  saved  all  three  quar- 
ters and  they  healed  nicely.  The  three 
animals  are  still  in  my  herd  and  still 
possess  perfect  udders. 

"Several  of  my  neighbors  have  pur- 
chased machines  and  often  I  hear  the 
milker  discussed.  I  have  heard  one  say 
he  never  again  would  consider  milking 
by  hand;  another,  that  he  wouldn't  take 
a  thousand  dollars  for  his  if  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  could  buy  another.  Others 
make  even  more  interesting  assertions. 
I  personally  can  appreciate  and  believe 
these  testimonials  and  can  join  them  in 
all  the  boasts  made  of  a  milker,  for  I 
value  mine  above  any  convenience  I  pos- 
sess on  the  farm. 

"I  thought  many  times  before  obtain- 
ing one,  especially  to  use  on  my  pure- 
bred Holsteins,  and  I  have  milked  with 
it  three  years  before  openly  voicing  my 
opinion,  but  now  I  am  convinced  of  its 
utter  success  and  thorough  satisfaction. 
I  like  it,  my  cows  like  it — we  are  both 
here  to  prove  it." 


Butter  has  not  advanced  in  price  in 
keeping  with  other  food  products  in  pro 
portion  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  it. 
It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  a  cam- 
paign should  have  been  made  encourage- 
ing  people  to  save  butter  when  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  foods  we  have.  The  same 
statement  could  also  apply  to  cheese  and 
milk,  but  in  our  anxiety  to  secure  ample 
food  supply  for  the  future,  it  is  only 
natural  that  some  mistakes  be  made. 


A  great  improvement  can  be  made 
in  the  appearance  of  farm  buildings, 
fences  and  farm  machinery  by  a  healthy 
application  of  paint.  Where  paint  is 
lacking  the  farm  presents  a  woeful 
appearance  of  neglect  and  usually  is  in- 
dicative of  the  owner's  shiftlessness. 


Save  on  coal  bills  with 
IDEAL  heating 


The  old  folks  who  have  suffered  the  ills  and  bills  of  old-fashioned  heating  methods} 
are  glad  to  give  their  approval  to  the  economy,  safety 
and  comfort  of  IDEAL  heating 


American^  Ideal 

A  Radiators  *-Mboilers 


The  best  recommendation  we  can  give  as  to  the  success 
and  satisfaction  of  IDEAL  heating  is  from  the  old  folks 

on  the  farm.  They  re- 
quire the  most  depend- 
able heat.  IDEAL, 
heating  suits  them  ex- 
actly, it  is  sure  and  safe, 
warm  in  the  morning  and  all  day  and  mild  at  night.  It  is 
easily  regulated  to  the  weather,  eliminates  drafts  and  chill 
spots  in  the  house— easy  to  take  care  of— most  cleanly  heat  there 
is— no  coal  gas  or  ash  dust,  no  repairs  or  over-hauling  necessary. 

IDEAL  heating  can  be  put  in  any  farm  cottage  or  house  as  a  cellar  or  water 
pressure  system  is  not  necessary,  and  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
are  made  in  every  size  to  fit  requirements. 


Oar  IDEAL  Hot  Water 
Supply  Boilers  will  supply 
plenty  ol  warm  water  for 
borne  and  stock  at  smalt 
cost  ol  lew  dollars  lor  fuel 
lor  season. 


IDEAL  heating  means 
big  fuel  savings 

Careful  and  scientific  burning  of  the 
low-priced  fuel  of  your  locality  pro- 
duce saving  dividends  which  soon 
repay  first  cost.  IDEAL  Boilers  are 
the  greatest  heat  producers  and  fuel 
savers  known.  Thousands  of  farm 
houses  equipped  with  them. 

Get  copy  of  valuable  heat- 
ing book  free 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  illustrated  and  interesting  book, 
"Ideal  Heating,"  which  we  want 
you  to  read  carefully.  Write  for  it 
today — no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Boiler  fuel 
pots  mix  tbe  air  and 
coal  gases  as  in  a 
modern  gas  mantle, 
extracting  ALL  the 
beat  from  the  fuel. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


AmricanRadiatoi(  company 


Write  to 
Department  F- 14 
Chicago 


use  ASH  GROVE  cemeht 


THE  FINEST  GROUND  CEMENT 


TESTED  every  hour  at  the  plant  to  make 
sure  of  extra-fineness,  analyzed  by  skilled 
chemists  to  insure  uniformity — you  don't  have 
to  guess  about  the  quality  of 

ASH  GROVE 
SUPERFINE 

The  Stronger  Cement 

For  Silos,  Feeding  Floors,  Culverts  —  anywhere 
and  everywhere  permanent  construction  is  desired. 
Longest  lasting.  Build  for  permanency  with  ASH 
GROVE  SUPERFINE,  "The  Stronger  Cement." 

See  Your  Dealer 
Insist  On  the  Best 

"CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE" 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


SAV 

Buyers 

My  direct  factory  prices  prove 

that  a  high  price  for  a  Separator 
is  all  wrong — Read  my  book  and  see! 

Don't  buy  any  separator  —  no  matter  what  price —  J 
until  you  get  Galloway's  brand  new  separator  propo-  | 
sition.   Look  around  all  you  please  —  examine  all  the 
best  separators  you  know — get  posted  thoroughly  but  don't  decide — don't 
order  until  you  hear  what  a  wonderful  separator  I  can  give  you  and  how 
much  I  can  save  you  on  the  price.  Send  Coupon  for  my  Free  Book  and  read', 
every  word  of  Galloway's  great  new  separator  offer.  It  will  mean  money  in  your  pocket. 

My  FREE  Book  Exposes  the  Secrets  of  Separator  Selling 

I  have  laid  bare  the  truth  on  separators.  I  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  t 
separator  business.  I  can  give  you  the  whole  story  from  the  raw  materials  to  the 
finished  product  because  I  know.  Remember,  I  don't  just  sell  separators.  I  design  i 
them  and  make  them  right  here  in  my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo  (one  entire  j 
building  is  devoted  to  separator  making  alone)  so  I  understand  separators  from 
every  angle  and  am  ready  to  give  you— without  cost  or  obligation — all  this  sep- 
arator knowledge — facts  you  ought  to  know  about  separators  before  you  in- 
vest your  good  money.  Get  the  book  now— send  the  coupon. 

Buying  Direct  from  Galloway  Saves  You  a  Third  to  Half 

This  wonderful  tree  book  tells  about  the  various  methods  ol  separator  selling, 
figures  how  buying  direct  from  Galloway— the  actual  maker — saves  you  a  third  to  a 
half  in  real  money.    My  book  tells  you  in  a  clear,  logical  way  how  buying  a  sep- 
arator by  any  other  method  means  you  pay  25%  to  40%  more  than  you  should. 
There  is  a  whole  lot  to  this  big  separator  question  and  to  get  the  most  value  £01 
every  dollar  you  spend  you  should  know  what  I  know  about  separators. 

Test  My  New  Sanitary  Model  Side  by  Side 
With  Any  Separator  Made — Then  Decide 
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Sprouted  Oats 


Ingo  on  your  own  farm- 
That  will  ebow  you  ana 


Separators  have  a  certain  workZto 
do.  True  — they  must  be  substanti- 
ally made,  easily  cleaned,  sanitary 
and  give  lasting  service  —  but  they 
must  skim— and  skim  close  —  a  cer- 
tain amount  in  a  definite  time.  Sep- 
arator service  ia  the  big  important 
thing  to  look  for.    So  Isay  before 
you  decide  on  my  new  Sanitary 
Model  .test  it— com- 
pare it  with  any. 
Jhe  higher  the 
price  or  the  better 
the  grade  separator  you 
compare  it  with,  the  bet- 
ter ril  like  it.  The  more 
severe  and  critical  you 
make  the  comparison, 
the  more  certain  you 
will  be  that  Galloway 
doea  really  give  you 
the  greatest  end 
beet  separator 
value  In  the 
world. 

Milking 
for  90  Days 

You'can  take  that  long  if  you 
want  to  convince  yourself, 
I  sav—  "Use  my  new  Sani- 
Model  for  180  milk- 


Send 

Coupon  for 
FREE  Book 


p  orator 

money  goes 
farthest  when 
you  buy  your 
separator  from  me. 
My  offer  ia  fair 
and  square. 


S  Wot.  Galloway,  Pres.  Wm.  Galloway  Co., 

213  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa  . 

1  am  interested.  Please  send  me  low  prices  —  full  ■ 
5  Information  about  your  new  Galloway  Sanitary  Sep-  m 
■  aratorand  big  money  saving  book  on  Separator  secrets.  ■ 


So— now  then.get  the  whole 
story  as  told  in  my  free  book. 
Get  Galloway's  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  separators.  Whether 
you  buy  from  me  or  not  the  facts  I 
tell  you  in  this  book  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  on  your  separator  and 
Will  show  you  how  you  can  make  every 
penny  you  invest  in  a  separator  bring  back 
definite  returns.   Send  the  coupon  tonight 
and  get  this  valuable  book. 

Take! These  Farmers'  Word  —  They  Know 

Galloway  separator  has  eiven  the  best  of  satisfaction.    I  get 
all  the  cream  and  uniform  test.    There  hasn't  been  more  than 
two  points  variation  in  cream  test  all  summer. 

M.  B.  Hicicox,  Miller.  S.  Dak. 
Have  given  Galloway  separator  a  good  trial  and  am 
well  pleased  with  it.    It  certainly  is  worth  the  money.  I 
don't  understand  why  some  people  pay  $90 to  $120  for  a  sep- 
arator when  you  sell  a  separator  just  as  good  for  about  half. 

F.  J.  Huren,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Col. 

Don't  Hesitate  but  Act  Now 

— Cut  Out  and  Mail  Coupon — Read  My  Book 

Clip  out  this  coupon  —  and  send  for  my 
great  big  money -saving  book  that  solves  your 
separator  problem.  It  also  describes  the  great 
Galloway  Spreader,  Tractor,  Engine  and  other 
implements.  I  even  save  you  money  on 
freight  because  I  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City,  Council  Bluffs,  Chicago  as  well  as 
Waterloo.  Write  tonight. 


Wm.  GaiSoway,  President 
i  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

:  213  Galloway  Station      WATERLOO,  10WA 


FIELD  SEEDS  " 

We  save  jou  money  on  your  Seed  Bill.  Write  for  our  Special  Money-Saying  Price  List 
end  get  our  reduced  prices  on  Best  Quality  Guaranteed  Seed.  You  should  know  about 
<rar  low  prices.  Write  at  once  and  be  convinced.  Everything  Guaranteed  canal  to  Sam- 
ples or  Money  Refunded.  Don't  pay  double  profits  on  Grass  Seed.  Our  seeds  are  sold 
jrabject  to  Government  test.  Have  low  prices  on  Seed  Corn, 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


_,    w  ileal*,  oifci^ 

ley  ~Cane.  Millet.  Cowpeas.  KaDe.*Vetch7~Sudan~~Grass.  Potatoes.  Artichokes  and  all 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Don't  order  until  you  write  for  big  116-p.  catalog.  Free  sam- 
ples and  special  low  prices  on  seeds  you  require.  Free  60-p.  book  on  Growing  Alfalta  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  Write  now.  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  207  i  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


TIMOTHY"*S» 
pen  buajioup 
sALFALFA*fl<*? 
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CLOVERS  4*9' 
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SAMPLES'  i 

Anil  116  R  Catalog; 

FREE 


HH  eggs  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
or  better,  we  are  minded  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  induce  biddy 
to  lay  as  many  eggs  as  she  is 
capable  of  doing. 

It  is  approaching  the  time  of  year 
when  the  hen's  tendencies  seem  to  turn 
to  egg  production.  All  she  needs  is  a 
little  encouragement.  With  the  addition 
of  some  substitute  for  bugs  and  worms 
and  something  to  take  the  place  of  green 
grass,  the  hen  may  be  fooled  into  think- 
ing that  spring  has  arrived. 

Commercial  beef  scrap  or  sour  milk 
will  take  the  place  of  bugs.  There  are 
also  many  substitutes  for  green  grass. 
Silage  is  valuable.  Chopped  turnips  or 
small  potatoes,  steamed  clover  or  alfalfa 
leaves,  and  sprouted  oats  all  are  good 
succulent  feeds. 

Sprouted  oats  are  probably  most  rel- 
ished by  poultry  and  pay  well  for  the 
work  required.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  sprouter  where  many  hens 
are  kept.  If  only  a  few  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, shallow  pails  may  be  used.  The 
oats  are  placed  four  to  six  inches  deep 
in  the  pail  and  warm  water  poured  over 
them.  Each  day  they  should  be  poured 
from  one  pail  into  another  and  warm 
water  added  as  they  appear  the  least 
bit  dry.  They  should  be  fed  as  soon  as 
the  sprouts  are  an  inch  long. 

When  a  sprouter  is  needed,  it  may  be 
cheaply  made  at  home.  Simply  build 
a  cupboard  two  feet  square  and  six  feet 
high.  Fit  to  the  front  of  this  a  glass 
door  that  opens  the  entire  front  so  that 
the  trays  may  slide  in  and  out  freely. 
Construct  seven  trays  twenty-two  inches 
square  and  two  inches  deep.  For 
bottoms  to  the  trays  use  a  very  fine 
mesh  hardware  cloth  or  fine  cbicken  wire. 
If  the  chicken  wire  is  used,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  bottom  with  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper  for  each  sprouting 
to  keep  the  oats  from  falling  through. 
Nail  two-inch  cleats  to  the  inside  of  the 
cupboard  for  the  trays  to  slide  on. 

The  oats  should  be  put  in  a  pail  at 
night  and  warm  water  poured  over  them. 
In  the  morning  they  should  be  poured 
out  into  the  trays  in  which  they  are 
spread  one  or  two  inches  deep.  It  is 
necessary  to  sprinkle  once  or  twice  daily. 
They  will  sprout  quickly  and  are  ready 
to  feed  in  six  or  seven  days.  By  filling 
one  tray  each  day,  a  constant  supply  of 
green  succulent  feed  is  furnished. 

The  best  temperature  for  sprouting 
oats  is  50  to  65  degrees.  During  cold 
weather  a  lamp  may  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sprouter.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bore  small  holes  near  the  bottom 
to  admit  air  so  the  lamp  will  burn 
freely. 

A  sprouter  constructed  as  above  will 
cost  little  and  will  furnish  ample  green 
feed  for  200  hens.  The  accompanying  cut 
is  such  a  homemade  machine  now  in  use 
on  the  poultry  farm  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
ultural  College. — N.  L.  H. 


Water  Supply  For  Poultry 

A  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  fre- 
quently renewed  is  as  necessary  for 
poultry  as  sufficient  supplies  of  food. 

There  are  two  different  types  of  drink- 
ing vessels  for  poultry  in  common  use: 
Open  vessels — pails,  pans,  crocks,  and 
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for  Chickens 


the  like;  and  drinking  fountains  so  con- 
structed that  dust  and  dirt  can  not  get 
into  the  water  except  by  way  of  a  \">ry 
small  exposed  surface. 

These  quite  opposite  types  of  drinking 
vessel  are  about  equally  popular  with 
poultry  keepers.  Open  vessels  catch  more' 
dirt  and  dust,  but  are  more  easily 
cleaned.  Closed  fountains  may  be  used 
much  longer  without  cleaning,  but  if 
allowed  to  become  foul  are  harder  to 
clean  thoroughly. 

Placing  open  drinking  vessels  on  a 
shelf  a  foot  or  more  above  the  floor, 
prevents  the  hens  from  scratching  coarse 
litter  into  them,  but  does  not  keep  out 
fine  dust  which  floats  in  the  air  and 
settles  in  the  water. 

Thoroughly  rinsing  open  vessels  once 
a  day  and  scalding  drinking  fountains 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  usually  keep 
the  mas  clean  as  necessary. 

Will  Save  Your  Chicks 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  writes 
P.  J.  Kelley,  the  Poultryman,  at  76  M". 
2nd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  receive 
a  Free  Copy  of  his  new  booklet  "White 
Diarrhoea  in  Baby  Chicks."  It  tells  how 
to  prevent,  remedy  and  save  the  whole1 
hatch.  It's  free  and  this  paper  urges  you 
to  write  for  it  at  once. — Adv. 


Barred  Rock  Record 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  readers  to  see  hhat  a  bunch  of 
130  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  has 
done.  From  January  1,  1917,  to  January 
1,  1918,  they  laid  13,000  eggs,  which 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  27£  cents  a, 
dozen,  amounting  to  $297.  Eight  dozen 
spring  fries  were  sold  for  $52.85,  and 
seven  and  one-half  deepen  hens  for  $90.56, 
making  a  total  income  for  the  year  of 
$440.41.  Only  five  hens  were  lost  during 
the  year.  I  have  on  hand  170  hens  and 
pullets  with  which  to  start  the  year. 
1918.— John  N.  Westerberg,  Saline  Co.J 


Guard  Against  Roup 

Roup,  the  bane  of  the  poultry  raiser? 
will  appear  with  the  cold,  damp  days  of 
early  spring. 

Perhaps  no  other  disease  gives  more 
trouble  or  causes  greater  losses  than 
roup  in  some  of  its  various  forms.  A 
large  amount  of  time  and  money  has 
been  spent  in  efforts  to  discover  a  cure, 
but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  found  that 
will  either  cure  or  prevent  it.  Some- 
times a  remedy  is  used  which  seems  to 
work  wonders.  The  same  remedy  at 
another  time  may  give  little  or  no  re- 
sults. As  the  matter  now  stands,  we 
can  say  there  are  many  helps  but  no 
cures. 

Roup  may  appear  in  any  one  of  many 
forms.  That  most  common  results  in  a 
gummy  substance  oozing  from  the 
nostrils  forming  a  scab.  The  breath  of 
such  birds  is  very  offenshTe.  This  form 
may  be  detected  by  stepping  into  the 
hen  house  at  night.  The  odor  will  be- 
tray the  disease.  It  is  rarely  fatal  in 
this  form  but  saps  the  vitality  and  vigor 
of  the  birds,  causing  considerable  loss 
in  eggs  and  the  vigor  of  the  young  chicks. 

Another  form  is  the  swollen  face  and 
eye.  In  some  cases  both  eyes  may  become 


GRASS  IS  CHIEF  DIET  OF  GEESE. — WITH  PLENTY  OF  RANGE,  LITTLE  GRAIN  IS  KEQVTBED 
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entirely  blind,  a  yellow  cheesy  growth 
protruding  from  the  eye  socket.  There 
is  a  strong  smell  to  this  form  also. 

Yet  another  form  is  called  chicken 
pox.  Small  black  scabs  form  on  the 
face  and  .comb.  If  removed,  blood  will 
ooze  from  the  scabbed  places. 

Probably  the  most  fatal  form  is  the 
diptheritie.  In  these  cases  white  spots 
or  membranes  form  in  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  in  the  nostrils  or  on  the  roof 
of  the  throat.  As  a  rule  the  bird  is  soon 
out  of  its  misery  in  such  cases. 

In  the  first  case  of  the  dirty  nose, 
remove  the  scab  and  inject  strong  soda 
water  or  salt  water,  then  blow  into  the 
nostril  powdered  calomel.  Repeat  until 
the  discharge  ceases. 

With  the  "bung-eye"  roup,  remove  all 
the  cheese -like  growth  from  the  eye  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  cavity  with 
potassium  permanganate,  then  dust  with 
sulphur. 

For  chicken  pox,  remove  the  scabs 
and  paint  the  sores  with  pure  creolin. 

When  diptheria  strikes  the  flock,  re- 
move the  heads  from  all  diseased  birds 
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and  put  them  in  the  stove.  That  is  the 
only  sure  cure.  Some  cases  can  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  burnt  alum  applied 
to  the  canker  spots  till  they  turn  brown, 
when  they  can  be  removed  and  the  spots 
covered  with  sulphur. 

As  general  precautions  for  the  flock, 
a  few  drops  of  spirits  'of  camphor  put 
in  the  drinking  water,  enough  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  water  to  turn  it 
wine  color,  or  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
aconite  to  each  gallon  of  drinking  water 
are  all  of  more  or  less  value. 

There  is  but  one  sure  cure  for  all  of 
these  forms  of  roup — breed  it  out  of  the 
flock.  A  bird  that  is  thoroughly  strong 
and  vigorous  will  not  have  roupe  unless 
they  are  kept  under  improper  conditions. 
Properly  cared  for,  a  strong  bird  will 
no  more  catch  the  roup  than  a  strong 
well  person  will  catch  cold. 

Roup  is  not  very  contagious.  It  is 
rather  a  condition  than  a  contagion. 
When  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  roup  germs,  one  or 
all  of  a  flock  may  have  it.  If  things 
are  as  they  should  be,  only  the  weaklings 
will  get  the  disease.  To  avoid  roup,  do 
not  inbreed.  Change  male  birds  yearly 
and  build  up  the  vigor  of  your  flock. 
Do  not  shut  your  birds  up  too  closely  at 
night.  If  frost  forms  on  the  under  side 
of  the  roof  of  your  hen  house,  knock 
out  another  window.  Better  have  a  few 
frosted  combs  than  force  the  birds  to 
breathe  foul  air.  Do  not  crowd.  You 
can  never  make  two  hens  thrive  where 
there  is  room  for  but  one.  If  you  do 
not  have  sense  enough  to  thin  out  your 
own  flock.  Nature  will  do  it  for  you. 
Give  your  birds  all  they  will  eat,  but 
make  them  work  for  it. — N.  L.  H. 


Poultry  For  All  Purposes 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
government  is  earnestly  urging  us  to 
raise  more  and  better  poultry.  The  high 
prices  of  feed  and  the  high  prices  which 
have  been  paid  for  poultry,  both  live 
weight  and  dressed,  have  tempted  many 
to  dispose  of  part  or  all  of  their  flocks. 
It  is  up  to  us  now  more  than  ever  before 
to  help  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Many  are  thinking  of  embarking  in 
the  poultry  business  who  have  never 
before  raised  poultry.    These  people  are 


asking  what  kind  of  fowls  are  the  best 
to  start  with.  This  altogether  depends 
on  the  purpose  they  are  being  raised 
for.  If  eggs  exclusively  are  wanted, 
nothing  fills  the  bill  better  than  the 
Leghorn,  but  on  the  other  hand  where 
is  the  meat?  In  this  time  of  high  cost 
of  meat,  many  will  wish  to  raise  an  all- 
purpose  breed  and  have  both  eggs  and 
meat. 

For  several  years  past,  I  have  been 
watching  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  the 
different  breeds  and  I  know  of  a  flock 
of  Rose  Comb  Reds  of  excellent  quality 
whose  egg-laying  record  would  do  justice 
to  any  flock  of  Leghorns. 

Then  there  is  another  instance  comes 
to  mind  of  a  flock  of  Buff  Orpingtons  of 
exhibition  qualities  which  has  averaged 
218  eggs  to  the  bird.  Now  consider  the 
price  of  eggs,  count  the  feed  at  the 
highest  price  for  last  year,  and  see  if 
the  hen  does  not  come  out  far  ahead  to 
say  nothing  of  the  chicks  we  may  raise. 

White  Orpingtons,  are  equal  to  the 
Buff  in  producing  eggs  and  are  of  the 
same  size  with  pure  white  plumage.  The 
Wyandottes  are  a  fine  size  and  grow 
quickly.  They  also  lay  well  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

The  best  way  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business?  Well,  there  are  several  ways. 
It  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  you 
can  afford  it  and  can  get  them,  buy  a 
few  hens.  But  this  is  a  hard  proposition 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  drawback 
is  you  cannot  get  eggs  fast  enough.  So 
I  think  a  better  way,  if  you  have  hatch- 
ing capacity,  is  to  buy  fifty  to  one 
hundred,  eggs  from  a  reliable  breeder.  It 
pays  to  buy  the  best.  If  you  do  not 
have  the  hatching  capacity,  one  can  buy 
baby  chicks,  or  better  still  month-old 


chicks.  But  always  buy  the  best  and 
of  a  reliable  breeder. — Mrs.  Lizzie  B. 
Griffith. 


New  Incubator — Free 

The  Wight  Co.,  D-18,  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
wants  to  give  every  reader  of  this  paper 
a  new  $5.00  incubator  for  just  a  few 
minutes'  work  at  home.  Write  for  spe- 
cial offer. —  (Adv.) 


Girl  Raises  Turkeys 

A  Chase  County  girl,  Miss  Velma  Mc 
Candless,  recently  marketed  a  hundred 
turkeys  of  her  own  raising,  and  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  deposited  $341.33 
in  the  bank  as  a  result  of  her  venture. 
She  also  has  fifty  of  her  flock  left  and 
expects  to  do  even  better  the  coming 
season.  She  did  not  have  all  smooth 
sailing.  In  the  spring,  heavy  rains  killed 
a  part  of  the  flock,  and  later  in  the 
summer  a  pair  of  coyotes  took  heavy 
toll. 


Uucle  Sam  wants  to  double  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and  eggs  next  season. 
Will  you  do  your  bit? 

Produce  infertile  eggs  and  save  $15,- 
000,000  worth  of  food. 


Price-Fixing  in  War  Time 


[Continued  from  Page  One] 
Russia.  If  the  war  should  close  before 
another  wheat  crop  is  marketed,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  Russian  wheat  would 
probably  find  their  way  to  their  old 
markets.  There  would  therefore  in  all 
probability  be  something  of  a  drop  in  the 


price  of  wheat.  Farmers  are  a  little 
cautious  about  sowing  a  large  acreage. 
But  it  is  so  important  that  a  large 
acreage  be  sown,  that  it  is  highly  ex- 
pedient that  the  government  shall  under- 
write the  farmer  and  guarantee  him  a 
price  which  shall  at  least  cover  his  cost 
of  production.  Having  done  that,  the 
government  then  can  very  consistently 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  farmer 
to  grow  as  much  wheat  as  he  possibly 
can. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  high  a  price  for  wheat 
should  be  guaranteed  by  Congress.  The 
weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  $2  is 
high  enough.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
reasonable.  The  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  are  as  sincere  as  any  of 
us.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  of  any  men 
in  the  food  administration  who  would 
not  gladly  step  down  and  out  any  day 
when  a  man  arrives  who  can  do  their 
work  better  than  they  are  doing  it.  It 
is  our  duty  to  support  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  rights 
or  wrongs  or  grievances.  Our  one  in- 
quiry should  be,  what  ought  we  to  do  in 
this  crises,  not,  how  much  ought  we  to 
get  out  of  it.  Our  democratic  govern- 
ment will  not  command  you  to  do  every- 
thing which  you  ought  to  do.  It  expects 
you  to  do  it  of  your  own  free  will 

It  is  not  simply  the  people  of  England, 
France  and  martyred  Belgium  who  are 
calling  or  your  wheat!  It  is  democracy 
itself  whose  life  is  at  stake.  Your  wheat 
Will  help  save  its  life.  Your  wheat  will 
not  only  help  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  it  will  help  to  make  your 
own  Kansas  prairies  safe  for  your  own 
children  and  your  children's  children. 


How  to  Buy  Your 
Pullman  Ticket 

Pullman  tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased at  2,950  offices  throughout 
the  country,  or  they  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Pullman  conductor 
on  the  train. 

One  Pullman  ticket  entitles  you 
to  a  berth  (accommodating  two 
people)  at  night,  and  a  double  seat 
in  daytime.  Two  Pullman  tickets 
entitle  you  to  a  whole  "section,"  or 
two  berths  and  two  double  seats 
facing.  All  Pullman  tickets  entitle 
holders  alike  to  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  the  car  and  the 
services  of  the  porter. 

_  The  price  of  a  Pullman  ticket  varies 
with  the  distance  traveled,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  about  the  same  that  you  would 
pay  at  a  moderate  priced  hotel. 

The  purchaser  of  a  Pullman  ticket 
must  first  have  his  railroad  ticket,  which 
he  buys  from  a  different  official  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad.  The  Pullman 
ticket  should  be  stamped  on  the  back 
with  the  date  of  departure. 

It  is  as  simple  a  matter  to  buy  a  Pullman 
ticket  as  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket.  Write  to 
Dept.  8C  for  an  interesting  illustrated 
booklet,  "How  to  Uae  Pullman  Service." 

THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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Easy  to  Puis 
Around 
From 
Job  to 
Job 


Same 
Engine 
Used  on 
Binder 


Hand 
Truck 
Outfit 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  875  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.   Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
622  N.  2Ut  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


Prove  it 
By  30  Days'  Free  Trial! 

That's  what  you  can  do  —  use  this  great 

puller  for 30  days!  Hook  it  onto  any  stump, 

pull  it  alone,  unaided.  Then — 

—if  you  don't  agree  that  the  giant  Kirstin 
pulls  stumps  quicker,  cheaper,  easier  than 
you  ever  dreamed  possible,  send  it  back!  Trial 
costs  nothing!  Think  what  an  easy  way  to 
turn  WASTE  into  PROFITS  I 

Puils  Stumps  for  5c 

—pulls  'em  in  from  4  to  10  minutes!    That's  what 
I  hundreds  do  with  the  wonderful  6-Speed,  Triple- 
power  Kirstin  One-Man  Clntch  Stump  Puller.  Double 
\  leverage — that's  whyl  A  few  pounds  on  handle  pulls 
TONS  on  stump  — gives  boy  power  of  giant!  With 
\  it.  you  can  laugh  at  labor  scarcity  I 
!  Has  Take-up  for  slack  cable— soft  steel  clutches  that 
can't  injure  cable.  Simple!  Durable!  A  Three- Year 
Guarantee— flaw  or  no  flaw.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 

4  Liberal  Offers 

l  with  a  No-Money-in- Advance  and  Easy6-Montha- 
to-Pay  Plan.  All  described  with  pullers  both  in  1- 

Man  style  or  boree  power  in  FREE  Book—  folly  illus- 
trated. Solves  every  a  tump  pulling  problem.  Write 
Quick!   Get  SPECIAL  offer  before  too  late. 
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1  Escanaba,  Michigan 


'irstin 


SAVE  YOUR  WHEAT 

Winter  killing  can  be  prevented  by  rolling  early  in 
the  spring  with  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  & 
Mulcher,  3  machines  In  1.  It  breaks  the 


hardest 
crust  ani 
forms  it  Into 
a  granular  mulch 
to  preserve  the  moist- 
ure, closes  the  cracks, 
prevents  dry  cold  spring 
winds  from  killing  the  wheat 
and  prevents  blowing  of  soil  all  In 
one  operation.  The  Western  has  no 
equal  for  making  a  perfect,  well  pulverized  and  firm 
seed  bed  for  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa  or  any  other  crops; 
It  saves  work,  time  and  horse  power  and  will  secure 
a  perfect  stand  with  1-3  less  seed  and  increase  your 
crops  25%  if  used  as  we  direct. 
MADE  IN   12  SIZES,   HORSE  AND  TRACTOR 

USE,  1  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crops  will  bring  war  prices:  make  it  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Our  free 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price 
and  contains  valuable  information,  and  proves  every 
statement  made.  Send  for  it. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  310  Hastings,  Neb. 


HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

Sweden  ho  rE^s  great  work,  400  pages,  IS  cents  postpaid. 
Pastor  Landenberger,  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Strawberry  ftp  TJT*  To  introduce  OUT  Pedigreed  Ewr- 
PLA  NTS***E'Et  bearing  strawberries  we  will  Bend 
25  fine  plants  free.   CONSOLIDATED  NURSERY  CO..  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


H. 


SHE  tractor  in  its  present  form 
I  of  development  is  one  of  the  most 
IJ  important  machines  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  American  farmer.  W. 
Sanders,  instructor  in  farm  motors 
in  our  agricultural  college,  says  that 
cheapness,  speed  and  reliability  are  im- 
portant factors  in  selecting  a  tractor.  A 
serious  labor  problem  confronts  the 
farmer,  yet  he  has  more  horses  than  he 
can  handle.  This  is  largely  because  farm 
laborers,  heretofore  satisfied  to  spend 
their  time  and  energies  on  the  farm, 
have  been  lured  by  attractive  pay  to 
manufacturing  establishments,  great 
transportation  systems,  and  big  busi- 
ness of  every  description. 

In  the  face  of  this  labor  condition,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  farm  labor 
now  available  can  increase  farm  produc- 
tion unless  that  labor  is  equipped  with 
the  efficient  machinery  obtainable  for 
doing  farm  work. 

Mr.  Sanders  points  out  that  the  modern 
tractor  makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
control  the  necessary  farming  operations 
that  formerly  required  from  three  to  five 
men  when  this  same  work  was  done  with 
horse  teams.  It  is  not  that  the  horse 
has  suddenly  grown  inefficient  or  that 
this  can  be  done  with  less  labor,  but 
rather  that  horses  or  any  other  animal 
power  in  farming  operations  can  only 
be  used  in  comparatively  small  units  by 
one  operator. 

The  chief  limiting  factor  of  the  tractor 
is  the  actual  size  of  the  field  cultivated. 
The  main  drawback  to  the  extensive  use 
of  the  tractor  for  increasinng  production, 
lies  in  the  scarcity  of  competent  opera- 
tors. The  average  prospective  tractor 
farmer  is  not  fully  educated  up  to  the 
job  he  is  undertaking.  He  must  learn  to 
think  his  power  farming  problems  out 
along  mechanical  lines  rather  than  those 
of  horse  power. 

Because  comparatively  few  persons  on 
the  farms  are  trained  to  operate  and 
care  for  tractors  efficiently,  the  traction 
short  course  at  the  agricultural  college 
from  January  7  to  Marcu  2  is  expected 
to  prove  popular. 


The  motor  truck  is  certain  to  become 
more  popular  as  farm  labor  becomes 
more  scarce  and  horse  feed  higher  priced, 
It  has  proved  almost  indispensible  to 
those  farmers  who  specialize — dairymen, 
breeders,  fruit  growers,  seedsmen,  nur- 
serymen, and  truck  gardeners.  It  may 
be  used  for  hauling  mill  feeds  and  breed- 
ing stock  as  well  as  for  marketing.  The 
truck  with  a  capacity  of  one  or  one  and 
one-half  tons  seems  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  wide 
range  of  uses  on  the  farm.  The  truck 
has  numberless  advantages  over  horses. 
It  saves  time,  is  cheaper — providing  there 
is  enough  work  to  do — and  it  stands 
without  hitching.  It  is  useful  in  taking 
men  to  and  from  distant  fields  in  haying 
or  harvest  time,  in  hauling  building 
material,  and  in  fence  building. — E.  V. 
Collins,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Kansas  City  Tractor  Show 

The  big  exhibition  building  to  house 
the  Third  Annual  National  Tractor 
Show  to  be  erected  on  the  plaza  just 
east  of  the  Union  Station,  will  be  larger 
than  orginally  planned.  The  officials  of 
the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club,  under 
whose  auspices  the  National  Tractor 
Show  will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
February  11  to  16,  have  been  deluged 
with  applications  for  space.  Hundreds 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  be  rep- 
resented and  the  rush  for  space  has 
necessitated  enlarging  the  original  plans 
so  that  the  huge  structure  will  cover 
over  50,000  square  feet. 

Farmers  throughout  the  West  and 
Southwest  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
selecting  their  tractors  before  the  short- 
age in  steel  becomes  more  pronounced. 
Most  of  the  tractor  manufacturers  have 
not  worried  very  much  about  materials 
until  lately.  It  will  be  possible  for  every 
farmer  that  wants  a  tractor  to  get  one, 
according  to  F.  J.  Anderson,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  farm  tractor  in  the  last 
few  years  will  be  shown  in  the  various 
exhibits  to  be  displayed  at  the  coming 
show.  A  few  years  back,  farmers  looked 
upon  tractors  with  about  the  same  point 
of  view  that  the  average  layman  looked 


upon  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  A 
few  years  ago,  farmers  did  not  realize 
that  the  farm  tractor  would  win  its  way 
so  quikly  and  become  the  most  impor- 
tant equipment  for  the  modern  farm.  The 
development  of  the  tractor  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  automobile.  Today  an 
efficient  farm  tractor  is  probably  the 
only  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
shortage  of  farm  labor. 

Machinery  and  Income  Tax 

"What  deductions  are  allowed  a  farm- 
er for  'business  expenses'  in  making 
out  his  income-tax  return?" 

This  is  one  of  the  many  questions 
which  revenue  officers  who  will  visit 
every  county  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing January  and  February  will  answer 
in.  detail.  Briefly,  they  include  the 
amount  expended  for  labor  in  the  prep- 
aration of  land  for  crops  and  in  the 
cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing 
of  the  crop.  Deductions  may  be  made 
for  the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  the 
amount  expended  for  labor  in  caring  for 
live  stock,  cost  of  feed,  repairs  to  farm 
and  other  buildings,  but  not  the  cost  of 
repairs  to  the  dwelling.  The  cost  of 
repairs  to  farm  fences  and  machinery 
is  deductible,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  small 
tools  and  material  which  is  used  up  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  such  as 
binding  twine,  pitchforks,  spades,  etc. 

The  cost  of  machinery,  such  as  trac- 
tors and  threshing  machines,  can  not  be 
deducted,  but  the  eost  of  their  operation 
is  a  deductible  item. 


Buy  Tractor  Early 

The  farmer  who  buys  his  tractor  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  he  is  not 
busy  will  save  many  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost. 

A  farmer  must  necessarily  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  time  learning  to  op- 
erate the  machine.  It  is  not  within  the 
range  of  human  ability  for  a  novice  to 
take  a  tractor,  put  it  immediately  into 
heavy  work  and  obtain  from  the  ma- 
chine its  full  working  capacity,  neither 
can  a  manufacturer  build  a  tractor  so 
that  the  machine  when  delivered  to  the 
farmer  is  in  such  perfect  condition  that 
it  is  ready  to  go  into  the  field  and  plow 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  intelli- 
gent attention.  Many  tractors  are 
started  without  being  given  the  proper 
attention.  Most  of  them  do  prove  sat- 
isfactory, but  if  these  same  tractors  were 
run  carefully,  under  the  direct  attention 
of  a  competent  man,  their  length  of 
service  would  be  greatly  increased  and 
the  amount  of  "grief"  materially  re- 
duced. 


We  might  take  the  farm  use  of  the 
automobile  as" an  illustration  of  its  util- 
ity. The  automobile  has  become  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
farm  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
along  without  it.  It  is  used  almost  daily 
as  a  conveyance  to  and  from  town  or  to 
places  in  and  about  the  farm.  Occas- 
ionally the  family  finds  it  convenient  to 
visit  neighbors,  thus  extending  very  con- 
siderably the  social  side  of  farm  lif«. 
In  fact,  the  automobile  has  had  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  family  together  on 
a  farm  because  it  has  brought  to  the 
farm  advantages  supposedly  identified 
with  city  life. 


There  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
tractors,  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments next  year  from  all  indications; 
materials  are  scarce  and  high,  the  labor 
question  is  becoming  more  and  more 
acute,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  me- 
chanics and  other  high-class  workmen 
with  which  to  fabricate  agricultural  im- 
plements and  farm  machinery. 


Farmers  intending  buying  tractors  or 
other  farm  machinery  cannot  place  their 
orders  too  early;  forewarned  is  fore- 
armed. Last  spring  a  great  shortage  of 
tractors  existed  as  well  as  poor  trans- 
portation service.  Next  season  will  be 
acutely  worse.  The  cry  for  tractors  is 
for  spring  delivery;  it  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  price  but  whether  the  tractors 
can  be  had. 


Trees  should  be  cut  back  when  trans- 
planted. In  digging  the  tree  the  greater 
length  of  each  root  is  usually  cut  off, 
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Visit 
My 
Engine 

 Factory 

Sec  for  Yourself  How 

WITTE  Engines  are  Made 

You  have  read  all  about  WITTE  En- 
gines—what they  will  do,  why  I  can 
make  a  high-grade  engine  and  sell  it 
at  a  fair  price  direct.  Now  come  and 
see  the  factory  next  time  you  are  in 
Kansas  City.  See  what  I  have  ac- 
complished since  building  my  first 
engine,  31  years  ago.  Then  you  will 
understand  why  I  have 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE, 
DIRECT-SELLING  ENGINE 
FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 


Its  because  I  am  selling  a  better  engine — the  finished 
product  of  my  own  invention,  improved  from  year  to 
year— made  of  the  best  materials  I  can  boy,  in  a  mod- 
ern engine  factory  where  everything  moves  like  clock- 
work. Takeany  east-bound  "iSth  Street'Vartotheend 
of  the  line,  you  can  see  the  factory — see  just  how  your 
eneme  »  made.  Then  you  will  not  wonder  why  I  can 
Bell  you  an  engine  for  about  half  what  you  would  pay 
elsewhere.  If  you  can't  find  time  co  come,  be  sure  to 
write  for  my  copyrighted  book,  "How  to  Judge  En- 
gines. It  will  give  you  almost  as  much  information 
as  a  visit  to  the  factory.  It's  fully  illustrated — tells 
the  whole  engine  story.  Write  for  it  if  you  Are  inter- 
£s~~Un  h*™^  a  reliable  engine,  and  saving  $1S  to 
$200  on  the  purchase  price. — ED.  H.  WITTE. 

Wittc  Engine  Works 

"OS  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DON'T  WASTE 
YOUR  MONEY 


First— Don't  wast*  It  by  feeoV 
Ing  whole  grain;  grind  the  grain 
and  lave  25%.  Second— Don't 
waste  It  by  buying  from  an 
obscure  manufacturer.   


f  .  [STOVER 

I  AND  IDEAL 
FEED  MILL  S 


Take  advantage  of  our  fifty 
years'  experience— select  from 
the  most  complete  lino  made, 
the  mill  suited  to  YOUR  needs. 
We  have  ft. 


STOVER  MFG.  ®  ENGINE  CO. 


274  IDEAL  AVE., 


FREEPORT.  ILL. 


Samson  Wind  mills,  stovers  good  Engine,  magnetos. 
Alfalfa  and  ensilage  cutters,  wood  Saw  frames, 

washing  machines.  pump  jacks.  hand  grinders. 

fire  place  Fixtures  and  hardware  specialties. 


Honey  Back 
U  11  Falls 


HEAVES 

a    Ahorse  with  heaves  can't  do  its  full  share  of  work  , 
ft   Cure  the  heaves  and  yon  have  a  horao  worth  its  lull  value 
nm  in  work  or  in  money,   t'end  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
B  (SI.OO  pw  paekara).  Satisfactory  raaolts  or  money  back. 

■  Ftaming'aVaai-Pockai  Veterinary  AArtaar. 

■  HolB«  you  uiaSniraiab  heaves  from  other  ailments.  Write 

for  the  Adviser.   It  is  FHkc,. 

■  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
^■J      asi  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


Sweep  Feed  I  *«SQi£2  6alTHtz.< 
Orti.er.      |  $  tOst.,1  WlnHHII. , 
We  manufacture  all  sixes  i 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In. 
-restlgate. Write  J 
lor  catalog  and  / 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  BULL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Ditch  for  Profits 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don't  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

<*mm  SET 

IH-sleH,  reversal*,  adjust***.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to4  ft.deep— any  soil — does  labor 
100  men.    Write  for  free  drainage  book. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 


Pounder  Harrows  Do 


Outwork  and  outwear  Steel. 
Ask  160.000  users.  Dealers 
sell  or  U  get  pries  catalog?. 
Fifteen  sizes.  All  warranted. 
We  pay  freight    You  hitch  on. 

Write  G.  H.  Pounder,  Sta.  35,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wit. 


FORD 


Radiator  Anti-Frr-eze  Compound  2Sc  a  fT»J* 
Ion.  Pord  Combination  Keyleea  Switch  Lock  S3..60.  Free  Liter** 
tore.      PROCESS  STARTER  CO., 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


KING  of  SILOS 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Permanent 


Keeps  Silage 
Perfectly 

Quickly 
Erected 

No  Painting 

No  Guy 
Wires  or 
Hoops  to 

Tighten 


Costs  Less 
and  Lasts 
Longer 

— o — 
Get 
Our  Prices 
and 
Easy  Terms 


Write  Today 

RELIABLE 
WANTED 
AGENTS 

The  Interlocking  Cement  Stave 
Silo  Company  (Inc.) 

Wichita,  Kan.        Plants  All  Over  Kansas 


SI  I  A&  AMERICAN 
iLUd  Hollow Tile 
last  forever.  First  cost  only  cost. 
Fire-proof,  Storm-proof,  Frost-proof, 
Acid-proof.   Send  for  catalog. 

Climax  Ensilage  Cutters 

Bave  money  on  silo  filling.  Big  stock.  Im- 
mediate delivery.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 
3)0  Trader*  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  CATALOG 


WHY  PAY  BIG  PROFITS? 


Buy  your  merchandise  direct  from  ANISER 
(the  manufacturer).    Save  from  20%  to  40% 

HARNESS  AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

SADDLES  WASHING  MACHINES 

BUGGIES  INCUBATORS 

WAGONS  FEED  GRINDERS 

ENGINES  STRAW  SPREADERS 

FENCING  TANK  HEATERS 

ROOFING  FEED  COOKERS 

V,'rite   for  this   big   200-page   Free  Bargain 
Book  today.    It  will  save  you  money. 

ANISER  MERCANTILE  CO. 

Dept.  188L  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


The  Jordan  Valley 

I  In  Southeastern  Oregon  is  a  beautiful, 
'fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  because  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  increase  In  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
props  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
low:    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  information, 
Absolutely  free. 

You  ao  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Foom  Mi,  Onion  Paclflo  Building,  to 
Bee  our  exoellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
M  ProduoU  grown  In  the  Union  Pacific 
Country. 

B.  A.  SMITH ,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Aft. 
Union  Pacific  Svsiem 
Boom  1354,  U.  P.  Bldi.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

Extra  Fertile  Upland  Farm 

Large  hay  barn,  concrete  silo,  1,000  forest 
trees.  Convenient  market,  good  roads,  two 
wells  and  wind  mill.  1G0  acres.  Price, 
$8,000.  Write 

Emmett  State  Bank 

Emmett,  Kansas 
Located  in  Lincoln  Township,  Pottawatomie 
County. 

Help  Uncle  Sam  by  raising  more 
poultry  and  egg9. 


Association  Officers  for  1918 

All  the  live  stock  and  agricultural 
associations  meeting  at  Manhattan  dur- 
ing Farm  and  Home  Week  held  business 
sessions  and  elected  ollicers  for  the 
coming  year.  The  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  various  associations  are  as  follows : 

The  Kansas  Improved  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  —  President,  R.  H.  Hazlett, 
El  Dorado;  vice  president,  C.  W.  Taylor, 
Abilene;  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell,  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan; executive  committee,  O.  W. 
Berry,  Topeka;  John  Barr,  Westmore- 
land, and  Ed  Nickelson,  Leonardville. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Association  —  Presi- 
dent, Johnson  Workman,  Russell;  vice 
president,  William  Ljungdahl,  Manhat- 
tan; secretary,  A.  D.  Wilcox,  Muscotah. 

Kansas  Horse  Breeders'  Association- 
President,  George  B.  Ross,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas;  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell,  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan; third  member  executive  com- 
mittee, W.  A.  Rhoades,  Manhattan ;  vice 
presidents:  First  district,  D.  F.  McAlis- 
ter,  Topeka;  Second  district.  M.  A.  Kelly, 
Bucyrus;  Third  district,  E.  W.  Forbes, 
Cherry  vale;  Fourth  district,  William 
Branson,  Overbrook;  Fifth  district,  Ed 
Nickelson,  Leonardville;  Sixth  district, 
J.  M.  Rogers,  Beloit;  Seventh  district, 
R.  Ewing,  Pawnee  Rock;  Eighth  district, 
A.  J.  Taylor,  Sedgwick. 

Kansas  Swine  Breeders'  Association- 
President,  H.  J.  Cottle;  secretary,  Carl 
P.  Thompson,  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan. Vice-presidents:  Berkshires,  C. 
<J.  Nash,  Eskridge;  Poland  China,  H.  B. 
Walter,  Effingham;  Duroc  Jersey,  George 
Klusmire;  Hampshire,  J.  E.  Powell, 
Waldron;  O.  I.  C,  Arthur  Mosse,  Leaven- 
worth, Ray  Gatewood,  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  .and  Fred  Laptad, 
Lawrence,  members  executive  committee. 

The  Kansas  Sheep  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation re-elected  all  of  last  year's  officers: 
A.  L.  Stockwell,  Lamed,  president; 
Henry  Schloh,  Natoma,  vice  president, 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan;  A.  M. 
Paterson,  secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas  State  Dairy  Association  — 
William  Newlin,  Hutchinson,  president; 
George  Lenhert,  Abilene,  vice  president  : 
J.  B.  Fitch,  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan, secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas  Crop  Improvement  Associ- 
ation :  Carl  Wheeler,  Bridgeport,  Presi- 
ation — Carl  Wheeler,  Bridgeport,  presi- 
dent; O.  A.  Rhoades,  Columbus,  vice 
College,  Manhattan,  secretary-treasurer; 
C.  C.  Cunningham,  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  inspector. 


Destroy  Parasites 

Poultry  parasites   must   be  extercni 
nated  in  order  that  the  hen  may  do  her 
"bit." 

At  least  32  species  of  external  para- 
sites are  known  to  exist  on  domestic 
fowls.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for 
one  to  be  able  to  distinguish  these  32 
species  and  know  their  life  cycle  in  order 
to  successfully  combat  them. 

One  fact  which  poultrymen  and  farm- 
ers should  know  is  this:  Some  parasites 
remain  on  the  fowls  all  the  time  and 
can  be  destroyed  only  by  treating  the 
individual  birds.  Other  parasites  live  in 
cracks  and  crevices  of  *  the  poultry  house 
and  attack  the  birds  while  at  roost  or 
on  the  nest.  Those  of  the  latter  class 
can  only  be  combated  by  a  direct  appli 
cation  of  some  good  spray. 

The  treatment  for  those  parasites 
which  remain  on  the  body  of  the  hen  con- 
sists primarily  in  the  dusting  of  insect 
powder  into  the  feathers  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  are  a  great  many  insect 
powders  on  the  market  and  some  may  be 
very  good;  however,  it  is  nearly  always 
cheaper  to  make  our  insect  powder  at 
home.  A  very  effective  louse  powder 
for  poultry  can  be  made  as  follows:  Take 

3  parts  of  gasoline  and  add  to  this  1 
part  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  (The  crud'i 
acid  must  be  90-95  per  cent  strong.) 
Weaker  acid  is  inefficient  and  when  the 
strong  acid  is  not  available  1  part  of 
cresol  may  be  used  instead.  Mix  these 
together  and  add  while  constantly  stir- 
ring enough  plaster  of  paris  to  just 
soak  up  the  liquid.     Usually  it  takes 

4  quarts  of  plaster  of  paris  to  1  quart 
of  liquid.  When  this  is  thoroughly  dried 
it  may  be  dusted  into  the  fowl's  feathers 
from  a  shaker  can.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  powder  reaches  the  skin. 
— P.  F.  Schowengerdt,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 


Order  seeds  early.  There  is  a  decided 
shortage  of  many  kinds  and  the  home 
supplv  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
possible. 


When  You  Build  or  Remodel 


'^tattdafcf'  fixtures 


Write  for 
this  book 


will  meet  your  every  requirement  for  tke  delivery  of 
water  to  any  part  o£  the  home.  The  ideal  equipment 
is  Standard" — for  beauty,  comfort  and  service.  Trie  &reen 
and  &old  label  on  each  "Standard"  fixture — whether  for 
bath  room  or  kitchen — insures  absolute  satisfaction.  It  is 
your  protection.    Be  sure  it  is  on  the  fixtures  you  buy. 

'Sftattdard"  Plumbing,  Fixtures  may  be  seen  in  practically 
every  town.  Ask  your  plumber  or  hardware  dealer  about 
them.  We  publish  a  complete  catalogue — " '^taftdafd" 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home" — copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  you  on  request.    Write  for  it  today. 

Standard  Sanitary  ll>fg.  Co.,  Dept.  211,  Pittsburgh 

Standard Satiitang Co.,  Dept.  211,  Pittsburgh 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  copy  of  your  catalogue,  ""^tendnwf  Plumbing  Fixtures 
for  the  Home." 

Name  

Post  Office  

R.  F.  D.  State  


You  and  Your 
Neighbor 


Can  get  KANSAS  FARMER  at  a  great  reduction 
if  you  act  promptly. 

Until  February  15,  Only 

We  will  accept  clubs  of  two  yearly  subscriptions 
to  KANSAS  FARMER  at  $1.10,  provided  one  is 
a  new  subscription. 


KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY 

625  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

25-Ib.  Pail  $2.00;  100-Ib.  Drum,  $6.50 

Except  m  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 


Von  buy 
my  Stock 

Tonic  from 
a  dealer 
In  your 
town  at 

rock-bottom 
prices. 


Condition  Your  Stock 
Drive  Out  the  Worms 

Spring  is  bere — your  animals  have  long 
been  on  dry  feed  and  as  grain,  hay  and  fodder 
do  not  contain  the  laxatives  so  abundantly 
supplied  by  grass,  they  are  apt  to  be  out  of  fix. 

Now's  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
to  your  horses,  to  condition  them  for  spring 
work,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  they  will 
be  rid  of  their  old  coat,  full  of  stamina  and 
ready  for  business. 

And  don't  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop — 
the  money-makers.  Start  them  off  free  from 
disease — free  from  worms,  by  a  course  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

Your  cows  will  be  benefited  by  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic,  and  it  will  keep  your  feeding 
cattle  right  up  on  their  appetites  during  the 
finishing  period. 

Excellent  for  ewes  at  lambing  time. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  laxatives  to 
regulate  the  bowels,  diuretics  to  remove  drop- 
sical swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite 
and  increase  digestion,  and  vermifuges  to 
expel  worms. 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will 
supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  and 
guarantee  it  to  do  these  things. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

will  belp  make  your  bens  lay  now 


v.- 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


THIRD  ANNUAL 


National  Tractor  Show 

UNION  STATION  PLAZA 

Kansas  City,  February  11th  to  16th 

Greatest  Exhibition  of  Tractors,  Tractor  Accessories  and  Power 
Farming  Machinery  ever  held  in  America.  Special  building. 
Over  40,000  Square  Feet  of  Continuous  Exhibits.  Music  by 
Military  Band.    Show  given  under  auspices  of 

The  Kansas  City  Tractor  Clufi 
SAME  WEEK  AS  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 

A  Tractor  will  solve  your  Farm  Labor  Problem- 
Attend  this  Big  Show  and  Select  your  Tractor. 


Write  (or  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  ot  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  34  Elm  Street.  Qulncy.  III. 


Color  in  Jack  Stock 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


L THOUGH  greatly  outnumbered— 
probably  ten  to  one  or  better — 
there  remain  a  few  breeders  who 
insist  upon  placing  "color"  as  of 
first  importance  in  jack  stock.  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  such  breeders,  any  that 
may  have  attempted  to  influence  and 
others  interested,  that  these  facts  are 
presented.  It  is  admitted  that  in  every 
breed  of  live  stock  there  are  color  pref- 
erences; that  every  breeder  certainly  has 
a  right  to  such  preference  and  to  satisfy 
his  tastes  in  that  regard  the  same  as  in 
any  other  particular,  provided  he  can  do 
so.  But  live  stock  history  and  live  stock 
record  history  prove  that  it  is  a  sad  mis- 
take to  attempt  the  improvement  and 
development  of  a  breed  with  a  certain 
color  as  one  of  the  principal  require- 
ments of  the  registry.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  jack  stock. 

It  has  been  said  that  "It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  good  horse  with  a  bad  color,"  and 
the  same  is  equally  true  of  a  good  mule 
or  a  good  jack.  The  leading  mule  deal- 
ers of  this  country  signed  a  statement 
for  publication  requesting  breeders  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  production  of 
jacks  with  more  body  and  bone,  regard- 
less of  color.  The  mule  market  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  mere  opinion 
of  a  man  who  has  a  particular  fancy 
for  a  certain  color. 

The  different  strains  of  jacks  imported 
from  Spain  and  elsewhere  are  of  various 
colors.  There  are  better  jacks  in  Amer- 
ica than  can  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  best  jacks  are  of 
the  so-called  off  colors.  The  first  jack 
stock  imported  to  this  country  for  breed- 
ing purposes  were  gray  and  maltese  in 
color. 

L.  W.  Knight,  who  wrote  a  history 
for  a  record  association  with  height  and 
color  its  only  requirements,  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  having  owned  "a  very 
superior  jack  called  Monarch.  He  was 
gray,  about  fifteen  hands  high,  horse 
measure,  and  was  sired  by  by  jennet 
jack,  Marengo  Mammoth."  Mr.  Knight 
further  states  that  this  gray  jack  was 
considered  the  best  and  most  valuable 
jack  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee. 
He  also  makes  the  observation  that 
"Even  though  the  native  jack  be  black, 
he  may  not  transmit  that  color — they 
are  quite  as  apt  to  transmit  the  color  of 
their  ancestors  though  it  be  for  genera- 
tions back."  Mr.  Knight  makes  the  fur- 
ther observation  that  "Color  has  no  place 
in  a  record  association." 

Many  of  the  so-called  "off  color"  jacks 
produce  just  as  many  black  offspring  as 
some  of  the  black  sires.  The  mare  has 
much  to  do  with  coloring  mules. 

The  American  breeders  do  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  a  large  per  cent  of  excellent  in- 
dividuals for  color  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  breed  of  jacks  that  would  produce 
a  third-rate  mule.  The  highest  priced 
draft  mules,  everything  being  equal,  are 
the  steel  gray  mules,  red  sorrel  second, 
and  black  third. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  big,  well  pro- 
portioned jacks  of  a  rugged  constitution. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  big  jennets 
which  are  not  black  with  white  points, 
that  could  be  profitably  mated  with  good 
jacks  of  any  color. 

Every  strain  or  so-called  breed  of 
jacks  has  various  colors.  Every  jack 
record  has  registered  jacks  and  jennets 
of  various  colors.  It  is  not  wise  to  de- 
stroy a  good  jack  because  he  happened 
to  breed  back  to  some  former  color, 
which  is  sure  to  happen  with  mixed  col- 
ors bred  in  all  jack  stock. 

The  registering  of  jack  stock  of  other 
colors  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with 
or  affect  the  registering  of  jack  stock 
black  with  white  points.  Breeders  par- 
ticular as  to  color  can  easily  look 
through  the  printed  records  of  the  regis- 
try and  find  the  exact  color  of  all  ani- 
mals registered.  They  can  in  that  way 
be  posted  and  breed  for  a  certain  color 
just  as  well  as  if  only  that  particular 
color  had  been  registered. 

Percheron  horses  and  Shorthorn  cattle 
have  been  injured  by  the  different  color 
spasms.  There  are  no  horse  record  as- 
sociations except  the  Suffolk  that  re- 
quire any  special  color. 

No  breed  of  live  stock  has  ever  been 
developed  by  any  record  association 
when  the  requirements  were  only  height 


and  color.  There  is  grave  danger  of  de- 
generating the  usefulness  of  the  Ameri- 
can jack  to  a  great  extent  by  placing  a 
premium  on  height  and  color  only  and 
thus  encouraging  the  production  of  long, 
spindle-legged,  narrow-chested,  small- 
bodied,  light-boned  type. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  black  jacks,  but 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  sacrificing 
quality  for  color.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
wise  to  encourage  the  public  to  patron- 
ize a  small,  inferior  jack  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  black  with  white  points,  in 
preference  to  a  good,  big  rugged  jack 
that  will  produce  the  large  marketable 
mules,  although  he  may  be  of  some  other 
color.  —  William  E.  Morton,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


Use  Sorghum  for  Meat  Cure 

Folks  who  like  sugar-cured  meat  may 
save  sugar  and  develop  a  sugar-cure 
flavor  by  using  sorghum.  This  is  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  P.  F.  Trowbridge  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  Plain 
salt  or  salt  and  pepper  may  be  uSttl  in 
curing  the  meat.  After  the  meat  is 
smoked  the  sugar-cure  flavor  may  be 
developed  by  smearing  the  meat  thor- 
oughly with  sorghum.  Wrap  the  meat 
and  hang  it  where  the  mice  cannot  reach 
it.  The  pepper  may  be  omitted  from 
the  cure  and  applied  with  the  sorghum. 

Yellow  Tepary  Beans 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  reported  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  the  results  we  were  get- 
ting with  Puma  or  Yellow  Tfpary  beans. 
At  that  time  we  had  observed  their  won- 
derfully prolific  habit  and  extreme 
drouth-resistant  qualities,  but  had  much 
more  to  learn.  We  have  now  grown 
these  beans  four  seasons  without  irriga- 
tion and  our  crops  have  ranged  from 
twenty-eight  bushels  an  acre  in  1914  to 
six  bushels  an  acre  in  1917.  In  1917 
we  planted  on  ground  that  had  been 
growing  weeds  for  several  years.  It  was 
plowed  late  after  the  weeds  had  taken 
much  moisture  and  plant  food  from  the 
soil.  They  were  checkrowed  thirty 
inches  each  way  in  the  rows.  With  one 
more  good  August  shower  the'  yield 
would  have  been  doubled  in  1917. 

Pinto  beans  grown  near  our  Puma 
beans  in  1914  were  a  complete  failure 
and  in  1916  the  same  was  true.  The 
Puma  bean  yielded  a  fair  crop  in  1917. 
The  Pinto,  or  Mexican  bean,  yielded  only 
about  one-half  the  seed  produced  by  the 
Puma  last  season.  The  Puma  has  very 
fine  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  relished 
by  cattle.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
cattle  or  horses  to  eat  the  leaves  or 
vines  of  the  Pinto  beans,  even  when  they 
were  hungry.  Meal  made  from  Puma 
beans  gathered  when  the  pods  were  im- 
mature showed  an  analysis  higher  in 
protein  than  commercial  wheat  bran.  An 
acre  of  good  upland  will  make  an  aver- 
age yield  of  one  ton  of  this  bean  hay 
or  meal,  which  has  about  the  same  feed- 
ing value  as  bran.  With  bran  at  $30  or 
$35  a  ton  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  valu- 
able crop  they  are.  There  is  but  one 
other  crop  that  we  know  of  that  will 
germinate  with  so  little  moisture  as  the 
Puma  bean  and  that  is  a  Chinese  bean 
we  have  tried. 

The  Yellow  Tepary,  or  Puma  bean,  is 
an  excellent  dry  bean  for  table  use  when 
properly  cooked.  It  should  be  parboiled 
through  two  or  three  waters  and  boiled 
or  baked  a  long  time.  These  beans  are 
selling  locally  at  15  cents  a  pound. 
Every  Puma  bean  in  Kansas  should  be 
planted  in  1918,  for  we  in  this  dry 
plains  country  have  no  other  such  sure 
food  crop  if  the  rabbits  are  fenced  away 
from  them. — H.  Willis  Smith,  Finney 
County. 

Meeting  of  Beekeepers 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  State  Beekeepers  was  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  at  Topeka 
January  7  and  8.  Monday  afternoon 
after  the  regular  business  was  disposed 
of  a  talk  on  "The  Use  of  the  Smoker" 
was  given  by  Dr.  G.  Bohrer  and  a  paper 
by  C.  P.  Dodont  on  "The  Proper  Opening 
of  Frames"  was  read  and  discussed. 

At  the  evening  session  Prof.  J.  H. 
Merrill  of  the  department  of  entomol- 
ogy of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
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presented  an  able  paper  on  "Bee  Dis- 
eases." Tbe  point  was  brought  out  that 
an  apiary  which  had  had  foul  brood  could 
be  cleaned  up  by  following  the  methods 
described  in  bee  journals  and  by  doing 
careful  work.  In  treating  diseased  col- 
onies, Professor  Merrill  recommended  us- 
ing a  brush  to  remove  the  bees  from  the 
combs,  disinfecting  or  burning  the  brush 
when  through.  A  resolution  asking  the 
State  Entomological  Commission  to  ap- 
point a  competent  state  apiarist  to  have 
charge  of  all  the  state  inspection  work 
was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

E.  W.  Atkins,  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  gave  a  talk  Tues- 
day morning  on  "Spring  Management  of 
Bees,"  in  which  he  explained  the  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  re- 
gard to  bee  keeping.  Mr.  Atkins  will 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Kansas  and 
three  other  states  in  helping  the  bee- 
keepers to  secure  better  returns  from 
their  bees.  He  will  be  in  Kansas  about 
a  month  this  spring  and  then  about  a 
month  after  the  bees  are  at  work,  his 
meetings  being  arranged  by  the  secre- 
taries of  the  district  associations.  If 
you  are  interested  in  having  a  meeting 
in  your  town,  write  to  Prof.  George  A. 
Dean,  Department  of  Entomology,  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
tan, or  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  as- 
sociation or  one  of  the  district  associa- 
tions. This  extension  work  is  getting 
big  results  in  other  states.  Let  us  get 
our  share. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the 
session  was  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
Professor  Hunter,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, on  "Bee  Keeping."  It  is  hoped  that 
it  can  be  arranged  to  send  out  similar 
lectures  all  over  the  state. 

The  old  officers  of  the  association 
were  re-elected.  Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  one  of 
the  oldest  beekeepers  in  the  United 
States,  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 
association. 

A  description  of  his  method  of  keep- 
ing bees  on  shares  was  given  by  Harry 
A.  Huff,  of  Chapman.  He  suggested  that 
every  beekeeper  having  a  neighbor  who 
has  bees  but  does  not  take  care  of  them 
should  go  to  that  man  and  offer  to  care 
for  his  bees  for  half  the  honey.  Mr. 
Huff  expressed  his  conviction  that  any 
man  who  has  been  giving  his  bees  little 
or  no  care  and  trying  to  get  comb  honey 
will  get  more  honey  if  he  lets  a  good 
beekeeper  look  after  them  for  him  for 
half.  In  beekeeping,  preparedness 
counts  for  a  great  deal,  and  every  bee- 
keeper should  order  his  supplies  for  next 
season  now,  as  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  them  if  you  wait  until  you  are  nearly 
ready  to  use  them. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Merrill  reported  the  in- 
spection work  done  in  the  north  half  of 
the  state  as  follows:  Apiaries  inspected, 
229,  with  a  total  of  2,500  colonies  of 
bees;  fifty-seven  apiaries  found  in- 
fected, with  219  infected  colonies.  One 
hundred  and  two  colonies  were  burned 
and  the  remaining  117  were  treated. 
Every  apiary  where  colonies  were  treated 
was  reinspected  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  foul  brood  in  the  north  half 
of  the  state  in  any  locality  where  foul 
brood  was  reported  and  an.  inspection 
made. 

Professor  Hunter  made  the  report  for 
the  south  half  of  the  state  as  follows: 
Nineteen  hundred  colonies  in  the  apia- 
ries inspected;  920  colonies  opened  and 
examined  and  foul  brood  found  in  178 
colonies.  One  hundred  two  colonies  were 
treated  and  eleven  destroyed. 


Women  as  Farmers 

Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon,  who  is  one  of  the 
women  farmers  of  Kansas,  made  a  plea 
for  training  women  in  agriculture  during 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Mrs.  Saxon  was  not  on  the 
official  program  but  she  was  asked  to 
address  the  delegates  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions.   She  said  in  part: 

"From  competent  authority  we  learn 
that  the  food  situation  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  increasingly  bAd. 
It  is  bad  this  year;  it  will  be  worse  next 
year,  and  the  third  year  perhaps  worse 
still.  Let  us  all  be  prepared  accordingly. 
The  trained  woman  is  a  valuable  woman 
in  working  the  land.  We  must  train 
women  for  housework.  We  must  train 
women  for  farm  work.  We  must  train 
women  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  to 
get  results.  There  should  be  exhibits  in 
every  state  and  county  throughout  the 
country  especially  designed  to  guide  the 
people  in  what  food  to  grow  and  how  to 
cook  it,  to  grow  the  food  most  needed  by 
the  allied  forces  and  how  to  preserve  it. 

Women  must  be  trained  in  agriculture 
before  they  can  do  it  successfully.  There- 
fore I  would  urge  that  our  agricultural 
college  be  urged  to  provide  special 
courses  for  women.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  women  working  in  agriculture. 
The  home  and  the  garden  offer  oopor- 
tunitios  for  efficient  service  for  women 
in  wart'mo.    The  pvc:lu<—    f  •':  •  ^uriVr, 
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the  last  summer  was  in  some  cases 
plowed  under  for  lack  of  labor  to  con- 
serve it.  Women  must  be  trained  to  con- 
serve it.  This  would  provide  occupation 
for  the  wives  of  soldiers. 

"Dairying  offers  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  for  women  and  also  offers 
opportunity  for  the  children  to  serve.  I 
think  I  hear  some  of  you  dairymen  say- 
ing T  think  I  see  myself  hiring  a  woman 
with  a  bunch  of  children  to  work  in  my 
dairy!'  But  what  el3e  can  you  do?  I 
only  ask  you  to  give  women  a  trial. 
Women  are  considered  to  have  more  pa- 
tience with  stock  than  men  and  to  be 
much  cleaner,  and  these  are  essentials 
in  the  dairy. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something  else.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  thought  of  mak- 
ing your  wife  your  full  partner.  Let  her 
help  in  the  planning  and  keep  the  books. 
She  will  enjoy  the  work  and  be  a  real 
help.  Give  her  a  check  book  and  teach 
her  to  use  it.  When  you  give  a  note 
have  her  sign  with  you.  The  banker  will 
treat  you  better  for  it.  Let  her  help  run 
the  dairy.  Ask  and  take  her  advice  some 
times.  Especially  do  I  urge  this  on  the 
young  men.  Then  if  the  man  is  wanted 
for  service,  the  woman  is  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  farm  work.  Teach  your 
wife  above  all  things  whom  to  trust  in 
business  transcations,  that  she  may 
know  to  whom  to  go  for  advice  if  needed. 
Business  letters  should  be  answered  each 
day  as  received,  especially  if  relative  to 
stock. 

"Why  have  not  you  men  brought  your 
wives  to  this  meeting?  ('Mine  had  to 
stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  stock,' 
interrupted  a  delegate.)  Make  it  your 
business,  if  possible,  to  teach  someone 
to  take  care  of  things  while  you  both 
take  a  vacation  and  come  here  to  enjoy 
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this  rubbing  together  and  learning  how 
the  other  fellow  does  business.  We  want 
you  to  bring  your  wife  next  year.  She 
will  get  some  points  you  miss  and  when 
you  get  home  you  will  enjoy  comparing 
notes.  How  your  wife  would  have  en- 
joyed hearing  Duncan  Marshall  yester- 
day! Next  yea^  bring  your  wife  with 
you  and  enjoy  the  meeting  and  the  social 
time  afterward." 


Incubating  Duck  Eggs 

Nearly  everyone  understands  how  to 
manage  chicken  eggs  with  incubators,  but 
little  is  written  about  hatching  duck 
eggs.  The  duck  business  is  becoming 
important  and  profitable,  as  it  affords 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  increase  the 
meat  supply. 

Most  ducks  do  not  become  broody 
until  late  in  the  season,  consequently  the 
eggs  must  be  hatched  in  incubators  or 
under  hens.  We  place  about  100  of  the 
duck  eggs  in  our  130  egg  size  incubator. 
The  temperature  should  be  about  102 
degrees  the  first  week,  and  103  the  re- 
maining time. 

We  do  not  cool  the  eggs  during  the 
first  three  days.  After  this  we  turn  the 
eggs  twice  daily  until  about  the  seventh 
day,  allowing  them  to  cool  only  while 
turning. 

Then  we  test  the  eggs,  removing  all 
that  are  clear.  After  this  we  turn  and 
cool  the  eggs  twice  daily,  allowing  them 
to  cool  about  ten  minutes  and  gradually 
increase  the  time  of  cooling  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  when  the  machine 
should  be  left  closed  until  the  hatch  is 
completed,  except  to  remove  shells. 

Remember  that  it  requires  from 
twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  days  to  hatch 
duck  eggs  and  that  often  it  takes  a 
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duckling  two  days  to  come  out  of  the 
shell  after  the  egg  is  pipped. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  tested  now 
and  then  an  egg  will  have  a  marble 
appearance;  all  such  should  be  removed. 
Another  important  point  in  hatching 
duck  eggs  is  the  question  of  moisture. 

Most  incubators  are  equipped  with 
moisture  pans,  and  we  keep  them  full  of 
wet  sand  all  the  time. 

After  the  eleventh  day,  we  sprinkle 
the  eggs  about  once  daily  with  water 
heated  to  about  105  degrees.  Duck  eggs 
generally  are  highly  fertile  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurence  to  hatch  90  to  95 
good  strong  ducklings  from  100  eggs. 

To  secure  a  good  hatch  with  hens,  dip 
the  eggs  in  luke  warm  water  about  the 
seventh  day  and  replace  at  once  under 
the  hen.  Do  this  every  five  or  six  days. 
This  helps  to  produce  a  good  hatch  and 
increases  the  vigor  of  the  ducklings.  This 
rule  also  applies  to  goose  eggs. — Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  Okla. 


What's  True? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are 
no  degrees  to  truth?  A  thing  can't  be 
almost  true,  and  one  thing  can't  be  more 
true  than  another.  Either  what  you  say 
is  true  or  it  is  not  true.  It  is  very  hard 
to  tell  the  truth,  but  one  thing  you  can 
do:  You  can  always  tell  what  you  be- 
lieve honestly  to  be  the  truth.  But  if 
you  just  believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  and 
don't  know  it  to  be  true,  you  should  say 
so  when  you  tell  it.  Then  you've  told 
the  truth.  Sort  of  puzzling  at  first,  isn't 
it? — The  American  Boy. 


When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders 
of  human  civilization. — ^aniel  Webster. 
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Try  It  , 

30  Days 
At  OurRisP 
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Brick  Forn? 
Preserves  Its 
Strength  —  Pre- 
vents Waste 


Our  offer  to  you  on  Carey-ized 
Stock  Tonic  Brick  is  a  "square  deal"  offer, 

made  with  a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to 
help  you.     It  is  based  on  our  positive  knowl- 
edge that  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  is  the 
most  complete,  most  efficient  health  promoter 
and  conditioner  for  live  stock  ever  offered  the  farmer 
and  feeder,  in  a  convenient,  economical  form. 

We  Are  Responsible  ™e  Carey  Salt  Company  is  an 
— —  —i^—    old-established  firm  or  sterling 

business  integrity.    We  have  never  made  claims  for  our  prod- 
ucts which  cannot  be  verified  by  the  experience  of  those  who  buy 
them.    We  could  not  afford  to  make  you  this  liberal  offer  on 
Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  all  we  claim. 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 


A  Guaranteed  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 


It  is  a  combination  of  choicest  medicines  approved 
by  highest  veterinary  authorities,  which  animals  need 
and  crave  every  day.  You  don't  have  to  force  them  to 
take  it.  Just  place  it  in  the  open  feed  lot  or  boxes  and 
they  will  help  themselves  whenever  they  need  it — keep 
themselves  in  prime  health  without  overdosing  and  with- 
out bother  to  you.  Salts  the  n  regularly  at  the  same  time. 

Don't  lose  valuable  time 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  contains  no  worthless  or 
harmful  material.  It  is  all  pure  health-promoting  medicine. 
Composed  of  powdered  gentian  root,  sulphate  of  iron,  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  sulphur,  carbonized  peet,  quassia,  charcoal 
and  pure  dairy  salt,  compounded  as  carefully  as  a  physician's 
prescription.  Equally  good  for  hogs,  cows,  sheep,  horses 
and  steers— they  all  need  and  enjoy  it. 

more  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  from  your  dealer 
at  once.  Let  your  animals  have  free  access  to  it  for  30  days.  If  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  return  what 
you  have  left  and  get  all  your  money  —  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used  in  the  test  feed.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Ord 


er  a  dozen  or 


Save  15%  to  25%  of  Your  Feed  Money 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  keeps  stomach,  liver,  bowels  and  kidneys  in 
good  working  order,  destroys  worms,  purifies  the  blood,  prevents  fever,  builds 
up  a  strong,  disease- resisting  system. 

/f  aids  digestion — enables  hogs  and  other  animals  to  take  care  of  their  feed 
properly  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  they  eat.  When  fed  to  hogs  it  puts 
them  on  the  market  in  better  condition  in  less  time,  at  a  substantial  saving 
in  feed  cost  Take  advantage  of  our  liberal  30-day  trial  offer.  You  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of  users  and  full  information.  The  coupon  is  for 
your  convenience.    Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us  today. 


CAREY  SALT  COMPANY 


Department  256 
Hutchinson,  Kansas 


Please  send  me  full  information  on 
Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  and  Book  on 
"Making  Live  Stock  Pay."  (256) 


I  have  hogs  ..cows, . 

 horses. 

My  dealer's  name 


..sheer* 


P.O  

My  name.. 
P.O  


.....State...... 


..State.  


- 


■u 

8"  95  buys 
—  Champion 

telle  City  Incubator 

*rize  Winning  Model  —  Double  Fibre 
Board  Case,  Hot-Water,  Cop- 
!  per  Tank,  Nursery,  Self-Reg- 
ulated Safety  Lamp,  Ther- 
mometer Holder.  Egg  Tester.  With 
$5.25  I  lot -Water.  Double  Walled 
\  140-Cbidt  Brooder-both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  Express 
and  to  points  beyond.    I  6hip  quick  from 
Buffalo.  M  iuneapolis.Kansas  City  or  Racine. 
Used  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
Agri'l  Colleges.  With  this 
Guaranteed  Hatching 
Outfit  and  my  Guide 
Book  for  setting  tip  and 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — And  my 

Special  Offers 

provide  ways  for 
you  to  makeextra 


money.  Save  time 
— Order  now .  or 
■mite  today  for 
my  Free  Catalog. 
"Hatching  Facts"— 
It  tells  all.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  1 8  ".Racine,  Wis. 


Sell  More 
Poultry 


Incubators 
and 

Brooders 


i  Help  feed  the  world 

and  make  more 
|  money  for  your 
self  with  ^ 
\  t  i  m  e  *         ^9        B  "  25  years'  expe- 

tested   ^4  8x  rience.  Cabinet- 

made— scientifically  ven. 
tilated.     Hot  water  heat- 
>pi       tmr       ine  plant.    Write  for  Free 
^fll    H     mfi  Catalog  — ask  about  poultry 

IB  \J^^  and  esgs.  and  "Successful''  Grain 
AT/  ■  IBl  Sprouters.     Famous  booklet,  "Proper 

3  I  w    Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,   Ducks  and 
|V    Turkeys,"  18  cents. 

J.  S.  Gilcresl,  Prasideot  and  General  Manager 
^DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  GO.     03  Second  St..  Pes  Moines,  la. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  811  students  from  16 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PI  H  LB  LAD 
Lindibora    ...  Kansas 


v\  Banks  And 
Railroads 

Demand  Our  Graduates 

Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 
attending1. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 

FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Centra] 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  ou,  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 

E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1692  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Greater  War 

In  the  various  nations  engaged  in  this 
war,  in-  times  of  peace,  over  0,500,000 
die  annually  from  preventable  diseases. 
There  have  been  fewer  than  7,000,000 
killed  in  action  on  all  sides  since  the  out- 
break of'  the  war.  Obviously,  then,  all 
the  battles  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  the  interests  of  nations  are  not 
fought  in  the  firing  line.  The  perennial 
warfare  waged  against  the  invisible  foe 
is  as  important — if  not  more  so — than 
that,  now  waged  against  those  who  are 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  very 
principles  of  civilization. — Chas.  J.  Has- 
tins,  M.  D.,  President  American  Public 
Health  Association. 


Let  Us  Remember 

The  small  daily  service  in  substitu- 
tion of  foods  can  be  done  by  all,  the 
saving  in  waste  by  the  majority,  and  the 
lessening  of  food  consumed  by  many.  The 
amount  each  one  of  us  can  save  seems 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  world 
need  that  sometimes  we  are  tempted  to 
feel  that  it  will  not  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  we  do  our  part  or  not.  But 
it  is  only  through  the  personal  service 
and  co-operation  of  all  of  us  that 
America  can  provide  the  food  which  is 
so  much  needed  and  which  can  come  from 
no  other  source.  This  individual  daily 
service  in  20,000,000  kitchens  and  on 
20,000,000  tables  by  100,000,000  people, 
which  is  the  sum  of  all  of  us,  will  make 
that  total  quantity  which  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 


How  Can  I  Do  My  Bit? 

By  eating  less  white,  whole  wheat, 
and  graham  bread,  using  barley,  corn, 
oats,  or  other  cereals  instead; 

By  using  less  sugar  in  tea  and  coffee, 
and  less  in  cooking,  fewer  icings  and 
candies,  and  by  using  as  sugar  substi- 
tutes honey,  molasses  and  golden  syrup; 

By  using  very  little  butter  in  cooking, 
serving  only  as  much  as  needed  on  the 
table,  and  saving  fats  in  every  way; 

By  cooking  less  meat; 

By  raising  all  the  poultry  possible, 
and  using  poultry  and  poultry  products 
instead  of  meat; 

By  raising  a  good  garden,  eating  more 
vegetables,  and  canning  the  surplus; 

By  economizing  in  the  use  of  coal; 

By  doing  cheerfully  what  the  Food 
Administration  asks,  and  influencing 
other  women  to  help  carry  out  the 
(lovernment  program. 


The  requirements  of  a  good  farmer  are 
at  least  four :  The  ability  to  make  a  full 
and  comfortable  living  from  the  land; 
to  rear  a  family  carefully  and  well;  to  be 
of  service  to  the  community;  to  leave  the 
farm  more  productive  than  it  was  when 
he  took  it. — L.  H.  Bailey. 


Do  You  Know  That— 

A  cold  bath  every  morning  is  the  best 
complexion  remedy? 

Dirty  hands  spread  much  disease? 

Tuberculosis  is  contagious,  preventable, 
curable  ? — Bulletin  S';ate  Board  of  Health. 


Kafir  Meal 

The  "kafircorn  cakes  and  syrup"  listed 
on  the  menu  card  in  the  dining  car 
seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  satisfy 
our  curiousity  and  our  desire  to  "Hoover- 
ize"  at  the  same  time.  Whether  the 
early  rising  hour  and  the  ride  in  the 
snappy  winter  morning  to  our  train  had 
given  us  an  unusual  appetite,  or  whether 
the  cakes  really  were  of  a  superior  sort, 
we  are  not  sure.  At  any  rate  they, 
tasted  good  to  us,  and  we  became  in- 
terested in  the  possibilities  of  kafir  for 
human  food. 

On  asking  questions,  we  learned  that 
kafir  may  be  used  for  muffins  or  for 
"corn  bread"  as  well  as  for  grid'dle  cakes, 
in  fact  in  almost  any  way  that  corn  meal 
is  used.  Its  food  value  is  about  the 
same  as  corn  meal  and  its  digestibility 


a  little  lower.  The  best  results  are 
secured  by  combining  it  with  wheat  flour 
or  corn  meal,  using  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  kafir  meal.  A  larger  proportion 
than  this  gives  rather  a  strong  flavor, 
which  most  people  do  not  find  palatable. 

Kafir  meal  may  be  purchased  from 
mills  in  several  parts  of  the  state,  or  it 
may  be  ground  in  the  small  hand  mills. 
This  year  there  is  not  enough  kafir  on 
the  market  to  permit  a  very  wide  use 
of  it,  but  next  year  it  may  be  more 
plentiful,  and  in  the  meantime  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  for  us  to  learn  to  use 
this  Kansas  product. 


Conserving  Fats 

Render  fats  by  chopping  them  in  small 
pieces  and  heating  in  a  kettle  set  in 
another  kettle  containing  water,  the 
inner  kettle  being  so  raised  as  to  allow 
complete  circulation  of  water.  When  the 
fat  is  completely  melted,  strain  through 
a  rather  thick  cloth.  Fats  rendered  in 
this  way  are  not  overheated  and  there- 
fore keep  well. 

Save  drippings  from  roasts,  sausage 
and  broiled  meats  and  all  fat  from  pot 
roasts  and  the  soup  kettle.  These  may 
be  used  as  they  are  for  some  purposes, 
or  they  may  be  clarified  and  made  avail- 
able for  more  uses. 

Clarify  fats  as  follows:  Heat  with 
an  equal  volume — or  less — of  water  or 
milk,  in  a  container  set  in  hot  water,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  stirring  occasionally. 
Sour  milk  is  preferable  to  sweet  milk 
for  this  purpose.  After  heating  the  mix- 
ture strain  it  through  a  fairly  thick  cloth. 
When  cold  the  hard,  clean  layer  of  fat 
can  be  easily  removed. 

Either  uncooked  or  cooked  fats  from 
chickens,  geese,  or  other  fowls  may  often 
be  used  as  any  other  fats  would  be.  If 
the  flavor  is  strong,  they  may  be  used 
in  mixtures  having  strongly  flavored  in- 
gredients, such  as  molasses  or  spice,  or 
they  may  be  prepared  as  "savory  fat." 

Savory  fat  is  good  for  making  gravies, 
browning  stews,  warming  over  vege- 
tables, etc.  Prepare"  by  heating  the  fat 
with  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs,  such 
as  thyme,  bay  leaf,  marjoram,  parsley  or 
summer  savory. 

Housekeeper  or  Homemaker 

"Which  are  you,  a  housekeeper  or  a 
homemaker?"  Under  this  head  the 
Household  department  of  The  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  contains  an  ar- 
ticle which  makes  so  clear  and  sensible 
a  distinction  between  the  two  that  we 
have  borrowed  the  following  paragraphs. 

"All  of  us  have  known  both  kinds, 
no  doubt.  The  housekeeper  makes  the 
house  her  first  object  in  life,  the  family 
comes  second.  Absolutely  nothing  is 
allowed  to  come  between  her  and  the 
strict  adherence  to  her  rules  for  keeping 
everything  spick  and  span  in  and  around 
the  house.  She  has  a  day  for  each  par- 
ticular piece  of  work  and  nothing  short 
of  an  earthquake  or  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily will  persuade  her  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  it.  If  members  of  her  family 
have  an  interest  in  any  sort  of  study 
they  have  a  mighty  hard  time  getting 
any  comfort  out  of  it. 

"Does  one  like  reading  and  wish  to 
save  articles  of  special  interest  for  fur- 
ther reading?  Or  is  another  a  lover  of 
nature  and  interested  in  birds,  flowers 
or  plants  and  gathers  specimens  which 
he  values  greatly?  Or  do  the  men  and 
boys  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  and  have 
guns  and  fishing  tackle  to  store  about 
the  house?  No  matter  which  nor  to 
whom  they  belong,  they  mean  only  one 
thing  to  the  housekeeper,  they  make  a 
muss  and  are  therefore  worthless;  so  all 
that  will  burn  are  likely  to  find  their 
way  into  the  fire  and  those  that  won't 
to  the  trash  pile  whenever  she  considers 
it  time  for  a  'ridding  i:p.' 

"I  know,  for  I  have  seen  it  done  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  know  the 
unhappiness  and  resentment  such  an  act 
arouses  in  a  sensible  person's  mind.  Posi- 
tively nothing  of  this  nature  which  be- 
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Chicks 
From 

187 

FerfSSe 

Eggs 


Mrs.  Adolph  Deni3  of  Brai 
nerd ,  Minn. ,  has  achieved  that 
success  with  an  X-Ray  Incubator, 
And  the  1918  X-Ray  Incubator  is  better 
than  ever.  Possesses  20  exclusive  fea- 
tures—including X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor 
that  prevents  lamp  fumes  entering  egg- 
chamber;  X-Ray  Nursery  Tray  that 
assures  sanitation  —  protects  chicks: 
X-Ray  Egg  Tester,  most  perfect,  handy 
tester  ever  conceived;  Handy  Height; 
Quick  Cooling  Egg  Tray.  All  features 
that  make  poultry  success  surer. 


1918  X-RAY 


Express 
Prepaid 


Needs  to  be  filled  only 
once  during  the  entire 
hatch.  Has  X- 
RayAutomatic 
Trip  that  regu- 
lates flame  and 
prevents  both 
chilled  eggs  and 
overheated  sides. 


Shipped  Express 
Prepaid  to  Prac- 
"  ticaiiy  all  Points. 


1918  X-RAY  BROODERS 


Buflt  now  with  f  among  X-Ray  Duplex  Heater, 
insuring  uniform  and  properly  distribated 
heat.  Canopy  top  that  protects  chicks  against 
draughts  and  excessive  sunlight.  . 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co.  ^ 

0*pt,64B  Oe»  Moines,  low* 

JWall  Coupon  Today 
for  1918 
Book 


With    30  Days  Free  Trial  Freight 
An     10  Yt.  Guarantee  Paid 


Thinlc  of  it?  Yon  can  now  get  this  famous 
SW  Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red- 
Aw  wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
mt  guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 

M  Inec 

1  c°& 
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■*  tZfi  EGG  INCUBATOR 
B  CHICK  BROODER 

Incubator  la  covered  with  cralvanfzed  iron,  triple  walla, 
copper  tanks,  nursery,  eee  tester.  Set  up  i 
Brooder  la  roomy  and  well  mad" 
Order  direct  from  thia  advertif 
men t— money  back  if  not  eatis-g 
fied  or  Bend  for  free  catalog. 

IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
CO. 
|  eo>  147 

RACINE, 
WIS. 


CHIP  to  the  most  reliablefur  and  hide  house 
in'Cansas.  Liberal  Gradingand  Hishest  Prices 
foryourFurs.  Fu!l,  correct  weights  andtopof  the 
market  for  your  hides.  Quickest  returns.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  this  business  in  Kansas.  No 
matter  where  you  have  been  shipping  yonr  furs  or 
what  prices  you  have  been  getting  — send  as  what 
you  have  and  let  us  prove  to  you  how  much  better 
yon  can  do  In  dealing  with  us. 

Furs  Are  Advancing 

Write  na  at  once  for  price  list  and  free  catalog  of 
trappers'  supplies.  We  can  outfit  yon  complete 
and  save  you  money  on  what  you  need. 

CONCORDIA  HIDE  AND  FUR  CO. 
Dept.  D  Concordia,  Harts. 


Lights  With  a  Match 

The  Coleman  "Quick-Lite"  Lamp  makes  and  barns 
Its  own  pas  from  common  pasolino.  Use  a  match  to 
ILffht—  no  torch  needed.  Gives  brilliant  light  of  300 
candle  power.  No  wick.  Noelobo.  Absolutely  Safe. 
Tip  it  over  —  no  danger.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  See  the  Quick-Lite  Lamp  at 
your  dealer' j  or  write  nearest  house. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
Wichita,      St.  Paul     Toledo,,     Pallas.  Chicago. 
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longs  to  others  is  sacred  to  a  house- 
keeper. 

"The  homemaker  has  a  broader  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  house  we  live  in, 
and  knows  that  it  must  be  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  us,  not  alone  phys- 
ically but  mentally  and  morally  as  well; 
that  perfect  housekeeping  must  not  be 
allowed  to  crowd  out  other  things  of 
equal  or  superior  importance.  *  *  *  The 
members  of  her  family  do  not  rush  away 
from  home  the  moment  their  work  is 
finished,  for  they  know  they  can  find 
amusement  or  pleasure  in  whatever  line 
they  choose  at  home.  But  the  house- 
keeper's family  have  no  choice;  they 
must  get  their  amusement  away  from 
home,  so  as  not  to  'muss  things  up.'  *  *  * 
Home  to  her  is  merely  a  place  to  eat  and 
sleep  in  and  keep  tidied  up. 

"I  would  urge  young  housewives  to 
learn  early  the  true  value  of  things 
and  choose  whether  you  will  be  a  woman 
whose  first  aim  in  life  is  a  spotless 
house,  from  which  husband  and  children 
flee  at  every  opportunity,  or  to  be  a 
real  homemaker,  keeping  your  house 
wholesomely  neat  without  using  up  every 
ounce  of  energy  on  it;  wise  enough  to 
save  a  part  for  other  things,  for  pleas- 
ant talk  and  little  excursions  with  the 
family,  for  music  and  reading  instruc- 
tive and  inspiring  books  and  magazines 
together,  thus  making  their  leisure  so 
pleasant  and  profitable  that  home  will 
seem  the  best  place  on  earth  to  them." 
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Honey  Icing 

4  tablespoonfuls  honey 
White  one  egg 

Cocoa,  lemon  flavoring  or  almond 
extract 

Cook  the  honey  until  a  ball  is  formed 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Pour  into 
the  beaten  white  of  the  egg  and  whip 
until  cool.  Flavor  with  cocoa,  lemon,  or 
almond  extract. 


We  wish  once  more  to  warn  house- 
wives that  any  persons  claiming  to  be 
representatives  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion who  may  attempt  to  buy,  tax,  or 
carry  away  home-canned  products,  are 
imposters,  and  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  contemplates  such  ac- 
tion are  absolutely  without  foundation. 
It  probably  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  this  story  to  the  same  source  as 
others  circulated  by  German  sympathiz- 
ers with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  pre- 
judicing our  people  against  the  war  pol- 
icy of  the  Government.  Our  enemy  un- 
derstands that  if  those  who  are  "staying 
by  the  stuff"  can  be  induced  to  withhold 
their  united,  loyal  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, our  cause  will  have  suffered 
as  real  a  defeat  as  any  that  might  be 
experienced  on  the  battle  field. 


In  every  man  are  unlimited  possibili- 
ties of  achievement.  No  matter  what  our 
present  condition  is,  or  how  we  got  into 
it,  there  is  always  a  way  leading  from 
where  we  are  to  where  we  ought  to  be — 
and  can  be.  Our  mistakes,  ignorances, 
cants,  fears  and  discouragements  set  our 
only  limits — limits  that  are  self-im- 
posed and  removable.  They  are  only 
seeming  barriers  that  go  down  before 
wisdom  and  right  determination.  Man 
so  often  thinks  himself  a  failure,  but 
when  he  wakes  up  and  exercises  his  rea- 
son he  discovers  himself — and  nothing 
then  is  impossible  to  him. — The  Com- 

MONWEALTHEB. 


Go  back  to  the  simple  life,  be  con- 
tented with  simple  food,  simple  pleas- 
ures, simple  cloths.  Work  hard,  pray 
hard,  play  hard.  Work,  eat,  recreate, 
and  sleep.  Do  it  all  courageously.  We 
have  a  victory  to  win. — Hooveb. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4632  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


Use  more  salt  and  you'll  want  less 
sugar ! 

Shorten  your  shortening — 
WIN  THE  WAR! 


The  person  who  coughs  or  sneezes  in 
your  face  is  an  enemy  to  your  health. 
— Bulletin  State  Board  of  Health. 


In  physical  economy,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, vitality  saved  is  vitality  gained. 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in 
New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer.  We 
can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade, 
perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  at  10 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required,  accompanies  each  pattern. 
When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give 
the  correct  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each 
number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer: 
To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern  we  will  send 
the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every 
Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker,"  for  only  2 
cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book. 
Price  of  book  if  ordered  without  pattern,  5 
cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or 
books  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8437 — Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  has 
a  duchess  closing  and  a  three-piece  skirt. 
No.  8426 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  The  frill  may  be 
used  or  not,  as  preferred.  No.  8431— Girls' 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  four,  six,  eight  and  ten 
years.  The  dress  has  a  three-piece  skirt  and 
long  or  short  sleeves. 


No.  8400 — Misses'  Drees:  Cut  in  sizes  16, 
18  and  20  years.  The  dress  slips  on  over 
the  head,  has  separate  guirape  and  straight 
gathered  skirt.  No.  8403 — Ladies'  Waist: 
Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used.  No. 
8410 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  two, 
four,  six  and  eight  years.  The  dress  is  in 
one  piece. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

Kansas  Farmer  has  arranged  with  a  large  publishing  house 
to  furnish  their  subscribers  with  the  best  Standard  Popular 
Fiction. 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

3 —  The  Forty-five  Guardsmen,  by  Alex.  Dumas. 

4 —  Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 

5 —  The  White  Company,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

6 —  In  the  Golden  Days,  by  Edna  Lyall. 

7 —  Wormwood,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

8 —  The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

9 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  I,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

10 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  II,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

11 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

14 —  Cleopatra,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

15 —  Joseph  Balsamo,»by  Alexander  Dumas. 

16 —  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

17 —  The  Queen's  Necklace,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

18 —  The  Royal  Lifeguard,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

19 —  Under  Two  Flags,  by  Ouida. 

20— Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

23 —  The  Resurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoi. 

24 —  The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexander  Dumas 

25 —  Meadowbrook,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

26 —  The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

27—  The  Bondman,  by  Hall  Caine. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

30 —  The  Iron  Pirate,  by  Max  Pemberton. 

31 —  Lorna  Doone,  by  R.  D.  Blaekmore. 

32 —  The  First  Violin,  by  Jessie  Fothergilt. 

33 —  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

34—  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  by  Hall  Caine. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  .uouis  Stevenson. 

38 —  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  by  Rev.  Prof. 

J.  H.  Ingraham. 

39—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

41—  Man  and  Wife,  Vol.  I,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

42—  Man  and  Wife,  Vol.  H,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

43 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

44 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  IL,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

45 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

46 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

47 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  II,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

48 —  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

49 —  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  by  Shanley  J.  Weyman. 

50 —  My  Lady  Pride,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

51 —  Only  One  Love,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

52 —  A  Wounded  Heart,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

53 —  Only  a  Girl's  Love,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

54 —  Olivia,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

55 —  Dora  Deane,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

56 —  Cousin  Maude,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER' NO."  1  Send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

.   Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 

OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

—  — choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
- — ■ — ■  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


P.F;YOND:PARD0N.^r 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Library  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Gentlemen  :     Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to  each  of  the  following  new  trial 
subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer: 

Name   Address  

Name   Address  

Name   Address  


Name   Address  

Send  me  the  following  books  postpaid: 


Write  Your  Own  Name  and  Address  in  the  Margin  Below. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sa!e — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cento  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.     Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  26  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — FARMERS, 
men-women,  18  or  over.  Thousands  govern- 
ment war  jobs.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
for  list  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
M-82,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


FIELD'S  SUSSEX — CHICAGO  WINNERS. 
Stock,  Eggs.  Fields  Brothers,  Sandwich  111. 

FOR  SALE — BY  GROWER,  SCHROCK 
Kafir  Seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
James  D.  Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

WE  ARE  BUYERS  OF  FIELD  SEEDS: 
Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  cane,  millet,  kafir, 
sudan.  Write  and  send  samples.  Mitchelhill 
Seed  co.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SEED  CORN — BOONE  COUNTY  WHITE, 
Gold  Mine,  Big  Calico,  $3  per  bushel.  Al- 
falfa seed,  $11.  Red  Texas  seed  oats,  $1. 
J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kansas. 

TEXAS  RED  RUST-PROOF  SEED  OATS, 
$1  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  My  oats  have 
taken  first  premium  at  Muskogee  State  Fair 
for  last  two  years.  J.  C.  Starr,  Vinita, 
Oklahoma. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE) 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe."  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE! — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss    Bertha    Mardiss,    Route    5,  Rosedale, 


Kansas. 


INCUBATORS. 


R  A  Y  O  INCUBATORS,  REASONABLE. 
Mrs.  Walter  Robb,  Neal,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.   A.    GORE,  SEWARD, 

Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  OF  BEST  BREEDING. — E. 
L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City,  Missouri. 

AIREDALES  AND  COLLIES — GREATEST 
of  all  pups.  Grown  dogs  and  brood  matrons. 
Large  instructive  list,  Be.  W.  R.  Watson, 
Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa, 


WANTED 


WANTED — CANE.  MILO  MAIZE,  KAFIR, 
millet,  feterlta,  Sudan  grass,  seed  corn  and 
other  seeds.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  In  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  Improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


TOBACCO. 


LEAF  TOBACCO  —  KENTUCKY'S  BEST, 
chewing  and  smoking,  three  years  old.  Three 
pounds,  $1.25;  seven  pounds,  $2.50,  prepaid. 
Special  price  on  large  quantities.  S.  Rosen- 
blatt, Hawesville,  Kentucky. 


A  UTOMOBILE  A  CCESSORIES 

FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEA- 
ther  If  you  use  our  1918  carburetor.  34  miles 
per  gallon  guaranteed.  One-third  more 
power.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  one-half 
kerosene.  Quickly  starts  even  at  zero  and 
moves  right  off  with  full  power.  No 
spitting  or  popping.  Slow  speed  on  high. 
Fits  exactly.  Attach  it  yourself.  30  off  list 
where  no  agent.  Big  profits  selling  our 
goods.  We  fit  all  motors.  Write  for  30  day 
trial  offer  and  money  back  guarantee.  The 
Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company,  558  Madi- 
son St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  dry  house  atmosphere  is  not  de- 
sirable to  live  in  and  it  will  not  per- 
mit the  raising  of  good  house  plants. 
Plants  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  or 
warm.  Fresh  air  is  essential  to  them  as 
well  as  to  human  beings. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTBIN 
cows  and  heifers,  "riced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FROM 
good  milking  strain.  Wm.  C.  Mueller,  Route 
4,  Hanover,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESi 
either  sex,  16-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
•tatlon,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOGS. 


BARGAINS— BIG  POLAND  CHINA 
gilts,  bred  to  farrow  March  and  April;  nice 
boars,  serviceable  Jersey  bulls.  Stedem  & 
Sons,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

X  MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS.  $1.50 
each.     Harold  Fagan,  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WILL  WAR  END?  BIBLICAL 
Key,  ten  cents.  Joseph  Gi  Mg,  Parker.  S.  Dak. 

THIRTY  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES, 
late  issues,  value  $3,  yours  for  25c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

READY  CUT  HOUSES  AND  BARNS, 
wholesale,  mill  prices.  Plan  book  free.  Key- 
stone Lumber  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

GENTLEMEN:  MASON  SOLD  18  SPRAY- 
ers  and  auto-washers  one  Saturday.  Profits 
$2.25  each.  Square  deal.  Write  Rusler  Co., 
Johnstown,  Ohio. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapol's,  Minn. 

I  HAVE  TWO  EXCELLENT  WHEAT 
and  alfalfa  farms  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  C. 
R.   Cantrall,   Fredonia,  Kansas. 

BARGAINS-BARGAINS.  SEND  FOR 
free  Magazine  of  Farms,  Businesses,  wild 
lands,  exchanges,  any  kind  anywhere.  West- 
ern Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TEN  NICE  BUILDING  LOTS.  TOPEKA 
Suburbs  $150  each.  Or  will  trade  all  or  part 
for  live  stock.  J.  R.  Cunningham,  Route  2, 
Argentine,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  OTHER 
stock  or  land,  one  Imported  steel-gray  Per- 
cheron  stallion,  weight  1,900,  six  years  old; 
one  black  Missouri  jack,  fifteen  hands  high, 
weight  1,000,  six  years  old;  both  sound  and 
right.  Want  to  dispose  on  account  of  other 
business.    M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

GOOD  IMPROVED  FARM  FOR  SALE — 
320  acres,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Mc 
Cook,  county  seat  of  Red  Willow  county. 
Two  story  house,  twelve  rooms;  big  barn 
with  mow;  corn  crib  and  granary;  well, 
windmill,  and  other  improvements.  Farm  all 
fenced  and  cross-fenced;  260  acres  in  culti- 
vation, balance  grass  and  pasture.  Price  for 
30  days,  $50  per  acre;  will  carry  back  $6,000 
at  6  per  cent.  For  sale  by  P.  S.  Thompson, 
Indianola,  Nebr. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  J.  MURRAY.  ROUTE 
3,  Galena,  Kansas,  one  yearling  heifer,  color 
red  and  white,  no  marks  or  brands.  Ap- 
praised at  $30.  Ed  Masterson,  County  Clerk, 
Columbus,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  NOVEMBER  1,  1917,  BY 
John  Holstein,  Whitewoman  Township, 
Wichita  County,  one  red  steer,  four  white 
legs,  white  tail,  horns,  about  three  years 
old,  no  marks  or  brands.  Dean  Trueblood, 
County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas.  . 

TAKEN  UP — BY  SAMUEL  MINGER,  OF 
Washington  Township,  Nemaha  County, 
Kansas,  one  red  calf,  six  months  old,  no 
marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $20.  W. 
L.  Kauffman,  County  Clerk,  Seneca,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  P.  PATTERSON,  OF 
Richland  Township,  Pratt  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1917,  one  small 
yearling  steer,  color  red  and  white  spotted, 
brand  that  resembles  D  or  J  on  right  hip. 
Appraised  at  $35.  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Sizelove, 
County  Clerk,  Pratt,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP,  JANUARY  4,  1918.  BY  C. 
Hannaman,  Edwards  Township,  Wichita 
•County,  red  whiteface  steer  about  two  years 
old,  brand  looks  like  a  4  on  right  hip.  Left 
ear  split.  Dean  Trueblood,  County  Clerk, 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WITH  FAMILY 
wants  a  job  on  farm.  Prefer  to  run  farm 
with  everything  furnished  on  shares  or  by 
month.  A.  B.  Cummings,  179  Norton  St., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
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|  Twilight  Animal  Stories  j 

|  Bumper  The  White  Rabbit  | 

S    Br  George  Kthelbert  Walsh  I 

(Copyright.  1917,  by  Georfa  B.  Walsh) 
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STORY  X.— BUMPER  SEES  HIS  FIRST 
BLACK  CROW. 

WHEN  Bumper  floated  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sewer  on  his  raft,  he  felt 
quite  jubilant,  and  a  little  proud  of 
his  achievement.  He  had  escaped  the  bats 
successfully,  and  now  he  had  found  a  way 
out  of  the  sewer  itself.  He  was  so  puffed  up 
by  these  exploits  that  he  wasn't  a  bit  afraid 
of  what  might  happen  to  him  on  the  river. 

"This  is   really   much   better   than  being 
cooped  up  in  the  old  woman's  back  yard, 
he  reflected.     "Not  even  Jimsy  or  Wheedles 
ever  dreamed  of  such  adventures  as  I've  had. 
My!  I  feel  like  a  great  traveler  already." 

But  when  the  current  of  the  river  began 
to  draw  his  raft  away  from  the  shore  into 
the  middle,  his  enthusiasm  was  not  quite  so 
great.  The  stream  grew  rougher,  and  little 
white  caps  appeared  ahead.  His  raft  began 
to  bob  up  and  down,  and  pretty  soon  a  wave 
washed  over  it  and  wet  Bumper's  feet. 

This  made  him  very  uncomfortable,  for  a 
rabbit  doesn't  like  wet  feet  any  more  than 
a  cat  does.  He  tried  to  sit  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  dry  his  front  paws,  but  other  waves 
washed  over  the  raft  and  wet  his  haunches. 
He  couldn't  very  well  stand  on  his  front 
paws,  and  dry  his  hind  ones,  so  he  had  to> 
endure  the  wet  and  cold. 

The  river  passed  through  a  beautiful  field 
all  aglow  with  flowers  and  green  grass,  but 
the  shore  was  too  far  away  for  Bumper  to 
swim  to  it.  "I'll  leave  well  enough  alone," 
he  said,  "and  stick  to  my  raft." 

Then  he  came  to  a  woods  through  which 
the  river  flowed.  It  was  swampy  here,  and 
twigs  and  tree  trunks  seemed  to  grow  out 
Of  the  water  long  distances  from  the  shore. 

"If  I  can  find  a  tree  fallen  in  the  river, 
I'll  hop  on  it  and  escape,"  Bumper  reas. 
oned. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  for  a 
chonce  to  escape  that  he  hardly  noticed  a 
black  shadow  hovering  over  him.  Not  until 
it  approached  very  close  did  he  duck  his 
head  and  look  up. 

"Caw!  Caw!" 

It  was  a  big,  black  crow.  Now  Bumper 
had  never  seen  a  crow.  In  fact,  he  had 
never  seen  any  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
woods,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  born  in  the  city.  Of  course,  he  had 
seen  plenty  of  sparrows,  for  they  live  in  the 
cities,  and  also  sewer  rats.  A  few  bats  had 
also  flown  ever  the  old  woman's  back  yard 
on  warm  nights  hunting  insects,  and  Bumper 
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Bumper  smiled  and  tried  to  look  pleased. 
"Would  you  be  something  else  if  you  were 
white  7"  he  asked. 

Now  this  reference  to  an  old  fable  of  the 
crows  touched  a  sensitive  spot.  There  were 
white  crows,  or  at  least  there  were  rumors 
of  them,  and  every  crow  liked  to  believe 
the  story  was  true.  If  one  white  crow,  then 
why  not  more?  Why  shouldn't  all  crows  be 
white?" 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  white  crow?"  the 
bird  asked. 

"Crow!  Crow!"  stammered  Bumper.  "Is 
that  your  name?  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Crow,  I 
made  a  mistake.  You  see,  I'm  from  the 
city,  and  crows  don't  live  there." 

"No,  I  should  say  not — unless  the  white 
Ones  do."  He  came  nearer  and  showed  ex- 
citement. "Answer  me.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
white  crow?  If  all  rabbits  from  the  city 
are  white,  then  maybe  that's  where  the 
white  crows  come  from." 

Now  Bumper  was  learning  shrewdness,  and 
he  saw  right  away  through  the  vanity  of 
the  bird  that  had  him  at  his  mercy.  So, 
instead  of  answering  directly,  he  pretended 
that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
did. 

"I'm  surprised,  Mr.  Crow,"  he  said,  "that 
you've  never  been  in  the  city  to  see  for 
yourself.  You  really  mean  to  tell  me  you've 
never  been  In  the  city?" 

"Why.  no,  it's  not  a  place  for  crows." 

"Maybe  not  for  black  ones,  but  white 
crows  are  perfectly  safe  there,  the  same  as 
white  rabbits.    I  never  saw  one  hurt  there." 

"Don't  men  shoot  them?" 

"No.  People  don't  shoot  birds  and  ani- 
mals in  the  city.  They're  not  allowed  to 
carry  guns  at  all.  You're  really  safer  than 
out  here  in  the  country." 

"But  there's  nothing  to  eat  in  the  city— 
not  for  crows.    Is  there  ?" 

"All  the  white  crows  I  knew  were  well 
fed.  And  the  sparrows  get  plenty.  People 
feed  them  sometimes  in  the  park.  Why, 
there  are  squirrels  that  have  all  the  nuts 
they  can  eat,  and  they  don't  have  to  hunt 
for  them." 

"White  squirrels?"  interrupted  Mr.  Crow, 
eagerly. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  white  squirrel,  Mr. 
Crow?"  asked  Bumper,  instead  of  answer- 
ing this  question. 

"No,  I  never  did." 

"Then,"  sighing,  "I'm  afraid  there  are 
none."  . 

Mr.  Crow  wasn't  so  much  Interested  in 
white  squirrels  as  in  white  crows,  and  he 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind.  After 
a  pause,  he  added:  "I  believe  I'll  take  a 
trip  to  the  city,  if  there's  no  danger.  I'd 
like  to  visit  some  of  the  white  crows.  It 
may  be  if  I  stay  with  them  in  the  city,  I'll 
turn  white,  too." 

Bumper  didn't  want  to  deceive  him.  but 
he  was  still  afraid  of  him.  Instead  of  an- 
swering directly,  he  asked:  "Before  you  go, 
Mr.  Crow,  can't  you  help  me  to  get  ashore? 
I'm  very  tired  of  this  raft.  v  You  make  so 


MADE  GOOD  FOR  HIM 

Hutchinson,  Kansas,  January  20,  1918. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  carried  a  small  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer  for 
three  issues  and  sold  $109  worth  of  cockerels,  every  one  on 
a  money  back  guarantee,  and  I  never  refunded  to  a  single 
customer.  Your  paper  sure  gets  the  business. 

Hiram  Patton,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  them. 

But  a  crow!  He  didn't  know  what  it 
was.  So  when  the  loud,  raucous  cry  as- 
sailed his  ears,  he  squatted  down  on  his 
raft,  expecting  every  minute  to  be  attacked 
by  the  black  shadow  above. 

"Caw!  Caw!"  screamed  the  big  bird. 

"Mr.  Caw!  Mr.  Caw!"  cried  Bumper,  sup- 
posing that  was  the  bird's  name.  "Good 
morning!    How  do  you  do?" 

Now,  the  crow  is  very  sensitive  about  his 
inability  to  sing.  He  used  to  think  that 
cawing  was  singing  until  the  birds  all 
laughed  at  him.  After  that  he  kept  by  him- 
self, and  very  rarely  joined  the  other  birds 
in  the  woods  or  fields. 

Bumper's  calling  him  by  that  name  very 
naturally  angered  him.  It  was  a  slight,  a 
slur  upon  his  voice,  and  he  resented  it  at 
once.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
crow  had  never  seen  a  white  rabbit  before, 
and  Bumper's  appearance  floating  on  the 
plank  had  excited  the  bird's  curiosity. 
White  rabbits  don't  run  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  Bumper  was  almost  as  much  a  mystery 
to  the  crow  as  the  latter  was  to  the  former. 
All  the  rabbits  Mr.  Crow  knew  were  gray 
or  brown,  with  a  white  belly  and  tail,  and 
none  of  them  had  pink  eyes.  So  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  black  bird  should  be 
curious  and  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  pure 
white  rabbit,  with  pink  eyes,  floating  down 
the  river  on  a  raft. 

"Caw!  Caw!"  screamed  the  crow,  flapping 
his  wings  so  that  the  wind  made  by  them 
ruVied  Bumper's  hair. 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Caw.  I  understand,"  re- 
plied Bumper,  getting  excited  by  the  near- 
ness of  this  big,  black  thing. 

"How  dare  you  make  fun  of  me!'  cried 
Mr.  Crow,  striking  the  tip  of  Bumper's  ears 
with  his  wings.  "I'll  teach  you  to  laugh  at 
my  voice." 

With  that  he  struck  out  with  both  wi  lgs, 
and  nearly  upset  Bumper  from  his  raft. 
Frightened  by  this  exhibition  of  anger. 
Bumper's  teeth  chattered,  and  his  voice 
shook. 

"I  wasn't  making  fun  of  your  voice,  Mr. 
Caw,"  he  said.  "I  think  it's  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasant  voice.  Please  don't  upset  my 
raft." 

The  crow,  a  little  mollified  by  this  flat- 
tery, circled  around  the  raft,  and  surveyed 
the  scene  below  with  eyes  filled  with  curi- 
osity. 

"What  are  you  anyway?"  he  called  down 
at  last.  "You  look  like  Mr.  Rabbit,  but  I 
never  saw  one  so  white  before.  What's 
your  name?  And  what  are  you  doing  on 
that  raft?" 

"I'm  Bumper,  the  White  Rabbit,  and — " 
"Rabbits  are  never  white,"  interrupted  the 
crow. 

"But  I  assure  you  I  am." 
"Then  you're  not  a  rabbit.    You're  some- 
thing else." 


much  wind  with  your  beautiful  wings.  I'm 
sure  you  could  blow  me  inshore  with  them." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  could,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  since  you  were  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  about  my  relatives  in  the  city,  I'll  help 
you." 

He  began  beating  his  wings  violently,  and 
the  wind  from  them  nearly  blew  Bumper 
off  the  raft,  but  the  board  floated  closer  and 
closer  to  the  shore  until  the  rabbit  with  a 
hop  landed  on  it,  and  bade  the  crow  good- 
bye. 

Buy  Spray  Material  Early 

Considerable  difficulty  is  being  ex- 
perienced by  manufacturers  of  spray 
materials  for  the  use  of  farmers.  On 
account  of  traffic  congestion,  it  is  not 
only  hard  to  get  materials,  but  also  diffi- 
cult to  distribute  them.  On  account  of 
this  situation,  many  farmers  are  finding 
it  a  prudent  practice  to  buy  their  spray 
materials  at  once.  They  are  also  buy- 
ing their  supply  of  seeds,  as  there  prom- 
ises to  be  an  unusual  shortage  of  high- 
grade  supplies  of  this  sort. 

An  exhibit  of  canned  goods  prepared 
by  mother -daughter  canning  clubs  will 
be  a  feature  of  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Jan- 
uary 21  to  25.  Fourteen  clubs  already 
have  notified  Otis  E.  Hall,  state  club 
leader,  that  they  will  send  exhibits  of 
100  jars  each.  One  first  prize  of  $25, 
two  of  $20,  three  of  $15,  and  several 
prizes  of  $10  are  offered.  Six  jar  ex- 
hibits by  individuals  also  will  be  a  part 
of  this  display.  Many  persons  already 
have  indicated  their  intention  of  sending 
in  exhibits. 


Our  meat  supply  is  short  and  more 
poultry  will  help  solve  the  problem. 
More  poultry  means  more  eggs  and  moio 
eggs  and  poultry  means  a  greater  food 
supply.  Popltry  can  be  raised  at  lower 
cost  and  brought  to  maturity  quicker 
than  any  other  kind  of  live  stock. 
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RELIABLE    POULTRY  BREEDERS 


WANTED— TO  BUY. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  WANTED.  WE 
offers  breeders  a  steady  market  for  surplus 
eggs  from  strictly  fancy  stock.  Get  our 
prices.  Kansas  Poultry  Company,  Norton, 
Kansas. 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50.  Kate  Harris,  Portland  «Kan. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 
Write  Spriggs  Leghorn  Farm,  Perryville,  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1.25  each.  N.  C.  Dewey, 
Stafford,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  50- 
$4;  100-$6.  Gorsuch,  Stilwell,  Kansas. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 


FULL  BLOOD  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $2.00  each.  Stella  May,  Speed, 
Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  each.  John  Fritzemeier,  Napoleon, 
Missouri. 


WINNERS  EVERYWHERE.  247-EGG 
Buff  Leghorns,  Sittings,  $3.  Mrs.  Charles 
Hume,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 


FARM  RAISED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each.  Mrs.  Amy  Coats,  Ord, 
Nebr.  Route  3. 


TWENTY-FIVE  EXTRA  QUALITY  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they 
last.    Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WINTER 
layers.  Eggs,  chicks,  priced  right,  guaran- 
teed.   Henry  Mehl,  Lorraine,  Kansas. 

'SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  each.  C.  J.  Neilson,  Leonard- 
vllle,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant, 
Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.  Chas.  McFadden, 
Norland,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— HENS  AND 
pullets  for  sale  cheap  if  taken  at  once. 
Write  O.  L.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 


BARRON-ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs  from  selected  pedigreed  matings. 
Prices  reasonable.  Geo.  M.  Yandell,  Fordland, 
Missouri. 


RUSSELL'S  RUSTLERS  STRAIN  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns  15-$1.50;  100-$6.  Mrs.  Milton 
Powell,  Route  4,  Odessa,  Mo.  "Meadow 
Brook." 


FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  eggs.  Contest 
and  show  room  winners.  Reasonable.  C.  G. 
Cook,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels,  hens  $1.50  and 
$2.  Giant  Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  toms  $6; 
hens  $4.  Mrs.  Joel  Smith,  Amorita,  Okla. 


FIFTY  COCKERELS,  "HARDSCRABBLE" 
strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Raised 
by  themselves.  If  interested,  write  me.  E. 
M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kansas. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Yesterlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,  Rossville,  Kan. 


MOORE'S  SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN 
Leghorns.  Better  than  ever.  Choice  eggs, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  15;  $6.50  for  100  postpaid. 
John  W.  Moore,  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Poplar 
Bluff.  Mo. 


ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  fifty  cockerels.  Oldest  and 
best  laying  exhibition  strain  in  the  west. 
Trapnest  bred  twelve  years.  Winners  Kan- 
sas City,  Topeka.  $2  to  $5  each.  Mrs. 
Grace  Ackerman,  Route  4,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


INCREASED  EGG  YIELD  POSITIVELY 
comes  from  the  sire.  Absolutely  pure  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  cockerels  of  275  to 
283  egg  breeding  $5  each.  Successfully  bred 
for  high  egg  yield  for  18  years.  Braunhurst 
Farms,  Gridley,  Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


CHOICE  SILVER  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
$2.  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  a  laying  strain.  Henry  L.  Brunner, 
Newton,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  BLUE  RIBBON 
Winners.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Missouri  State 
Show  and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  W.  Y. 
Davidson,  Belton  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  Doolittle-Wolverine  Strain,  $2.50 
to  $5  each.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  24.  R. 
F.  Ayres,  Independence  Mo.  Route  5. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 


GREEN  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS. — 
Regal  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from  blue 
ribbon  winners,  $3  to  $5.  Henry  Keil,  Fair- 
mont, Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES:  MISSOURI, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  State  winners.  If  you 
want  exhibition  and  laying  quality,  write 
for  my  egg  circular.  No  stock  for  sale. 
Chas.  R.  Dodd,  Girard,  Kansas. 


EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  to  $4.    Chas.  F.  Hoferer,  Wamego,  Kan. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  WON  AT  SE- 
dalia  and  St.  Joseph.  Eggs  ready  now.  Cape 
Poultry  Farm,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  cockerels  at  $2  and  $2.50  each.  Will 
Schwandt,  Route  1,  Neligh,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  EGGS  FOR 
hatching  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $2  by 
express.  C.  A.   Moxley,  Taylorville,  111. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
heavy  boned,  $3.  Eggs  from  selected  hens, 
$3;  range,  $1.50.    John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Mo. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $2-$5 
each.  Mrs.  Wm.  Glen  Davis,  Route  5,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 


LARGE  CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $6.  Myrtle  Howard, 
Byron,  Okla. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON.  COCKERELS,  PUL- 
lets  and  yearling  stock  for  sale.  George  Rook, 
1529  West  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS  FOR 
sale  if  taken  soon,  also  cockerels.  Mrs.  Elmer 
Hensleigh,   Blanchard,  Iowa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  THAT  ARE  GOOD. 
Big-boned  utility  stock  with  prize  winning 
blood.  Cockerels  and  pullets,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
each.    H.  M.  Long,  Relfe,  Mo. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ROSE  COMB  VELVET  RED  COCK- 
erels.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Paige,  Herington,  Kansas. 


PURE  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
at  $2.50  each.  A  few  hens  at  $1.25  each.  H. 
A.  Engele,  Purdum,  Nebr. 


PURE-BRED  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  excellent  color.  Laying  strain. 
Eggs.  Mrs.  Geo.  Long,  St.  John,  Kansas. 


HANDSOME  DARK  RED,  SINGLE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  males,  $1.50  to  $10.  James 
Sisters,  Olathe,  Kansas. 


DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  COCKERELS, 
$3  to  $5.  Mrs.  Maggie  Gingerich,  Maple  Leaf 
Poultry  Farm,  Michigan  Valley,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lilly  Robb, 
Neal,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  EGGS 
$3  per  setting.  Maple  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


BIG  FINE  RED  UTILITY  COCKERELS, 
both  combs,  priced  to  sell  quick.  Stedem  & 
Sons,  Marshall,  Missouri. 


SINGLE   COMB   RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  dark  red.  farm  raised 

cockerels  for  sale  at  $2,  $3  and  $5  each.  G. 

W.  Cloyd  &  Son,  Salisbury,  Mo. 


RED  SUSSEX — LIMITED  NUMBER  EGGS 
and  few  females  for  sale.  Won  at  Chicago 
Coliseum  in  1916  and  1917.  Rees  Evans,  Box 
29,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 


BIG  SCORED  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCK- 
erels,  heavy  boned,  yellow  legs.  Good  even 
deep  brilliant  red  color.  $10  each,  3  for  $25. 
Guaranteed.   Lela  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


R.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BRED  FROM 
laying  strain.  Deep  rich  red.  Sired  by 
prize  winner.  $2.50  to  $10.  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $2.50 
up,  on  approval.  Pullets,  $2,  $2.50.  Chicks, 
15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek,  Yates 
Center,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Poorman's  200  egg  laying  strain,  farm 
raised,  vigorous  stock.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen, 
$8  per  hundred;  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Route  6,  Creston,  Iowa. 


S.  C.  REDS,  SIX  YEARS  BREEDING. 
First  prize  at  Missouri  State  Show  1917  Let 
us  supply  you  with  cockerels  or  cocks.  Ship- 
ped on  approval.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  sea- 
son. Write.  Finch's  R.  I.  Red  Farm,  Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


100  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  cocks  sired  by  roosters  cost- 
ing $15  to  $50.  $3.50,  $5,  $7.50,  $10  each  and 
up.  1918  matings,  best  ever.  America's  best 
breeding  is  represented  here  by  birds  of 
quality.     W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kansas. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  EGGS:  ROSE  COMB 
Reds,  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  Pen  No.  one 
two  dollars  per  setting.  Rose  Comb  Reds, 
eight  dollars  per  hundred,  Pen  No.  Two.  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns,  eight  dollars  per  hun- 
dred.  L.    D.    Speenburg,    Belleville,  Kansas. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHIX,  TWELVE  VARIETIES.  WE 
hatch  only  to  order,  therefore  order  early. 
Kansas   Poultry   Company,   Norton,  Kansas. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


B  RAH  MAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  FELTON 
strain,  $2.50  each.  C.  S.  Newkirk,  Geneseo, 
Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS,  $1.2o  SETTING.  PRE- 
paid.  Cockerels  $2.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Cherokee, 
Oklahoma. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels,   $1.15.   Sarah  Peters,   Nashville,  Kans. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCA  EGGS 
$5  and  $3  per  15,  from  prize  winning  and 
pure-bred  birds.  Correspondence  solicited.  A. 
K.  Goodwyn,  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 


REDS,  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS;— 15  CENTS. 
Request  Folder.  McCune  Hatchery,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


LARGE  BARRED  ROCKS,  PEKIN 
Ducks,  Emden  Geese.  Stock  and  eggs  from 
selected  layers.  W.  D.  Steele,  Chillicothe, 
Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
$2.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DRAKES  FOR  SALE  BY 
Almeda  Smith,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $2;  HEN 
ducks,  $1.50.    Mrs.  A.  Brower,  Rinehart,  Mo. 


CHOICE  FAWN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1 
each.    Ora  Watt,  Falun,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE- BRED  BUFF 
drakes,  $2  each.  Eugene  Hinson,  Stockdale, 
Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  DRAKES 
$2.00,  Ducks  $1.50.  Amelia  and  Minnie  Gra- 
bert.  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE,  SINGLE,  $3.25;  PAIR 
$6.  Buff  ducks,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Frank 
Neel,  Beverly,  Kansas. 


WHITE  CHINA  GANDERS— WILL  SELL 
or  trade  for  geese.  Earl  Scott,  Belvidere, 
Kansas. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


TURKEYS. 


CHOICE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
— Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  BOURBON  TOMS,  $5.00. 
Mrs.  Frank  Drake,  Burdett,  Kansas. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  SE- 
lected  stock.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Rodgers,  Concordia, 
Kansas. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  TOMS  $6, 
Hens  $4.  Eggs  $4  per  11.  Bertha  Sutherlin, 
Russellville,  Ind. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS,  $6.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.  Willie  Tonn, 
Haven,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS, 
$6.50;  hens,  $5.  Not  related.  Mrs.  Frank 
Wilson,  Peabody,  Kansas. 


FULLBLOOD  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS, 
$8,  and  hens  $6.  Extra  fine.  Nellie  Morrison, 
Leedy,  Okla. 


SUPERIOR  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TTJR- 
keys.  Healthy,  Large  Hens,  $4  and  $6.  Toms 
$7.50  to  $12.  V.  Griblin,  Virgil,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOUTH  TURKEY 
toms  for  sale.  Weight  twenty-six  to  thirty 
lbs.  Mrs.   Minnie  Snider,  Piedmont,  Kansas. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  BEST  MARK- 
ings.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Thompson,  Wellington, 
Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Stock  not  related.  C.  K.  Thompson,  Letts, 
Indiana. 


BOURBON  RED  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Prize  winning  stock.  No  hens.  W.  H. 
Oliver,  Reger,  Missouri. 


DARK  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
well  marked.  Priced  right.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM  20- 
pound  hens  and  42-pound  torn.  Hens,  $4; 
toms,  $10  each.  Frank  M.  Easley,  Eldorado, 
Oklahoma. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  HEAVY 
bone,  masculine  in  size;  good  copper  bronze, 
white  edging;  $10  to  $15  until  February  1. 
Jas.  W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  GOL- 
den  bronzed  and  heavy  weight.  Toms,  $10 
to  $15;  pullets,  $5  to  $10.  These  are  the 
best  obtainable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R. 
L.  Parrott,  Osborne,  Kansas. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
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CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  CHICKENS  AND  BUFF 
Duck  eggs.  Sunnyslope  Farm,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
and  up.     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  WITH  SHOW  REC- 
ord,  extra  good  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in 
season,  $5  per  fifteen.  Jas.  W.  Anders, 
Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.  Prize  winners  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Poultry  Show.  Won  on  all  entries  in  strong 
competition.     Eddie  Swanson,  Funk,  Neb. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


THE  COPES,  TOPEKA,  ARE  PAYING 
for  No.  1  capons,  25c;  turkeys,  26c;  fat  hens, 
23c;  ducks,  20c;  geese,  15c;  pigeons,  dozen, 
$1;  guineas,  $5.  Coops  loaned  free.  Daily 
remittances. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  $3. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$3.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Merten,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  BABY 
chicks.    Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $3  each.  Moore  Bros.,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3  EACH. 
Good  laying  strain.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  LAYERS,  WINNERS 
eleven  years.  Careful  breeding,  Eggs  any 
time.     Mrs.  J.  M.  Cravens,  Butler,  Okla. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  $4  each.  Mrs.  Ada  McCandless, 
Sterling,  Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Prices  reasonable.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE;  COCKERELS  LINE  BRED 
from  297  Egg  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Hen. 
C.  O.  Baha,  Jacksonville,  111. 


"PAYWELL"  BUFFS  LAY  AND  WIN. 
Eggs  from  superior  matings,  ten  cents  each. 
L.  S.  Weller,  Salina,  Kansas. 


FOR  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  two  dollars  and  up.  Inquire  of  Wm.  C. 
Mueller,  Route  4,  Hanover,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels,  $1.50  and  $2  apiece.  Mrs. 
Richard  Jacobson,  Newman  Grove,  Nebr. 

PETTIS'  BARRED  ROCKS.  CONSPIC- 
UOUS winners,  St.  Joseph,  Topeka  and  Kansas 
City  shows.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Pettis,  Wathena,  Kansas. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  extra  fine,  $3,  $4,  $5.  Eggs  from  four 
matings  in  March  $2,  $2.50  per  15.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  My  birds  are  better  than  ever. 
Get  my  price.  Jno.  W.  Norton,  Talmage, 
Nebr. 


FIFTY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
prize  winning  stock,  $3  to  $5.  Reduction  on 
numbers.     Mrs.   A.   M.   Shipley,  CoffeytlRe, 

Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  WON  AT  STATE 
Show,  Wichita,  Jan.  1918,  lst-2nd  Pen,  2nd 
cockerel,  5th  Pullet.  A  few  cockerels  for 
sale,  $3.50,  $5,  $10.  Geo.  Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  EXTRA 
large,  fine  birds  $2  up.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season.  W.  P. 
Naffzinger,  Deer  Creek,  111. 


BARRED  ROCKS;  80  PREMIUMS,  33 
firsts,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Salina,  Man- 
hattan, Clay  Center,  Denver.  "Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  15-$5;  30-$9.  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  FARM 
flock  of  extra  large  hens,  $1  per  fifteen,  or 
from  select  pens  containing  my  birds  that 
won  the  blue  at  Kansas  State  Fair  and  State 
Poultry  Show,  $2  and  $3  per  fifteen.  Minnie 
Clark,  Haven,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  and  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $1C  and  $15  hundred.  Mating  list  free. 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  high  scoring  egg  producers.  Special 
matings,  light  or  dark  $2  and  $3  per  15. 
Flock  $1.25  per  15,  $7  per  100.  Correspon- 
dence solicited.  Some  fancy  cockerels  also. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hiram  Patton,  Hut- 
chinson, Kansas. 


HAMMOND'S  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
I  have  bred  this  line  of  Buff  Rocks  for 
eleven  years.  Have  paid  special  attention 
to  their  laying  qualities.  Won  first  at  Kansas 
State  Poultry  Federation,  Salina;  also  first 
at  Kansas  State  Poultry  Breeders  Associa- 
tion, Wichita  1918.  A  few  fine  pullets  for 
sale,  have  mated  some  wonderful  birds  and 
am  ready  to  take  orders  for  eggs.  If  you  are 
looking  for  large  birds,  soft  even  buff,  good 
under  color  and  best  of  all,  good  layers,  I 
have  them.  J.  K.  Hammond,  315  South 
Green,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


When  the  boys  of  your  social  circle 
come  back,  one  of  them  short  an  arm, 
some  of  them  blind,  and  they  speak  of 
those  who  are  missing,  what  are  you 
going  to  say  if  you  have  not  done  all  in 
your  power  to  help  them  which  they  were 
in  the  hell  of  the  trenches?  I  can  tell 
you  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  say. 
We  must  get  on  the  job  and  do  our 
part  to  get  behind  the  boys  who  have 
gone  to  give  their  lives  for  us.  That 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  you  are 
going  to  wear  a  uniform,  but  it  does 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  do  what  the 
Government  asks  when  it  asks  it.  We 
have  got  to  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  big  need  of  the  hour  is 
not  money,  it  is  not  power,  it  is  service. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  every- 
thing which  decreases  American  effi- 
ciency decreases  the  chance  of  our  boys 
to  come  back. — Henry  J.  Allen. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sole — One  Missouri  State  Fair  prize 
winning  boar.  Seven  yearling  boars  sired  by 
champion  boars  that  are  real  herd  headers. 
Fifty  spring  boars  that  are  fine  prospects. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder.  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

Pl'BE-BKED  DITROC  GILTS 
Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewild. 
W.  J.  HARBISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

WALNUT  GROVE  DUROCS 

Three  2-year-old  sows,  bred.  Two  grand, 
daughters  of  Defender,  four  spring  gilts  bred. 
One  yearling  herd  boar,  extra  good.  Fifty 
fall  pigs,  good  ones.  One  roan  six-months- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  calf. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
bred  gilts  and  boars  from  champions,  De- 
fender, Illustrator.  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden 
Model  and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,        Lyons,  Kansas. 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  rOX  K,  FILLET,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Choice  bred  gilts,  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder.  Spring  boars  ready  for 
•ervice.  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  right 
prices.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 

W.  A.  Wood    -    Elmdale,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 
Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams   are.  granddaughters   of   Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.    One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland.  Mo.,  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  bulls,  9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding."   Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE   -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS.  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  ft  SON,  ATHOL,  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

Foi  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 

ALY8DALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,  Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count  Valentine   in   service.     Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys.  Queen  of  Beautys  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 
FOR  SALE — Fifteen  young  bulls  from  8  to 
14  months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
Scotch-Topped  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Red  yearling  Scotch-topped  bull 
sired  by  Clansman  by  Lavender  Viceroy  by 
Lavender  Viscount,  dam  Rose  Campbell  by 
Baron  Gold  Dust  2d  125435. 

VAIL  ft  SCOTT     -     HARTFORD,  KANSAS 

CLOVKRDALE  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale, 
two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls. 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.     Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2.  Oberlin.  Sail. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas, 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

©.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Define,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  4 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton, 
Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Feb.  5 — Roy  Murray,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Sale  at  farm  near  Lansing,  Kansas. 

Feb.  13 — J.  W.  Myers,  Nortonville,  Kan. 

Feb.  27 — W.  O.  Morrill,  Summerfleld,  Kan. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  sale, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

March  27-28 — Iowa  Holstein-Friesian  Breed, 
ers'  Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Moines.  F.  C.  Barney,  Sec- 
retary, Chapin,  Iowa. 

Herefords. 

Feb.  12 — 'Kansas  Hereford  Breeders'  Con- 
signment Sale  at  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan;  W.  A.  Cochel,  manager. 


Shorthorns. 

Feb.  15 — J.  R.  Young.  Marion,  Kan. 

Feb.  20 — D.  E.  Reber  &  Sons,  Morrill,  Kan. 

Feb.  26 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 


Jerseys. 

March  26 — Stirling  Farm  Dairy,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales 
manager. 

March  30 — D.   T.   McCarthy,   Hannibal,  Mo. 

B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 
April   30 — Ralph  Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.     B.  C. 

Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


Miscellaneous. 

Feb.  25-28.  —  Kansas  National  Live  Stock 
Show,  Wichita,  Kan.  Draft,  coach,  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  jacks;  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Holstein  cattle;  Poland  and 
Duroc  hogs.  F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager, 
Wichita. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  6 — H.  B.  Walter.  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  7,  1918 — W.  H.  Charter,  Butler,  Mo. 
Feb.  8,  1918 — W.  B.  Wallace,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Feb.  9,  1918 — Will  J.  Lockridge,  Fayette,  Mo. 
Feb.  9 — John  L.  Naiman  &  Sons,  Alexandria, 

Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Feb.  16 — Wm.   Sullinger,  Orrick,  Mo. 
Feb.  18 — Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas. 
Feb.  13 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kansas. 
Feb.  20 — B.    E.    Hodson,    Ashland,  Kansas; 

sale  at  Wichita. 
Feb.  21 — E.    J.    Erhart    &    Son,    Ness  City, 

Kansas;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  22 — F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Kansas. 

Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  23 — V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean.     Sale  at  Dearborn, 

Mo. 

March  6 — J.  R.  Young,  Richards,  Mo. 
March  15 — H.  E.  Myers.  Gardner,  Kan. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Durocs. 

Feb.  14 — B.  R.  Anderson,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Feb.  20 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 
Feb.  27 — R.  W.  Murphy,  Dearborn,  Mo. 
March  7 — W.  W.  Otey,  Winfield,  Kansas. 
March  8 — R.  L.  Hurst,  Bolckow.  Mo. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Chas.  L.  Jarboe,  of  Qulnter,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  great  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
doing  fine.  This  is  one  of  the  heavy  pro. 
ducing  herd  in  Kansas.  Many  of  the  cows 
are  now  milking  better  than  $1  per  day 
profit. 


W.  W.  Jones  of  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  has 
announced  Feb.  18  for  a  bred  sow  con- 
signment sale.  42  head  of  bred  sows  and 
gilts  will  be  consigned  by  the  following  well 
known  breeders:  R.  B.  Miller,  A.  L.  Wylie, 
G.  F.  Keesecker,  Wm.  Morrow,  A.  L.  Breed- 
ing, Howell  Bros,  and  W.  A.  Jones  The 
offering  will  comprise  a  well  bred  lot  of 
large  Duroc  sows  and  gilts  sired  by  leading 
boars  of  the  breed. 


The  Phelps  Stock  Farm,  Aurora,  Missouri, 
is  demonstrating  in  a  practical  way  the 
value  of  good  dairy  cows  on  the  farm.  This 
farm  is  now  the  home  of  one  of  Missouri's 
record  bred  heavy  producing  herds  of  Hol- 
steins. The  herd  numbers  seventy-five  head. 
The  equipment  in  the  way  of  silos  and  barns 
is  strictly  modern  and  were  installed  at  con- 
siderable expense,  yet  their  Holsteins  pro- 
duce a  good  profit  on  the  entire  investment. 
A  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
number  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  the  choice  lot 
of  young  stock  sired  by  such  bulls  as  Sir 
Woodside  Norman  Imperial  with  thirteen  A. 
R  O.  daughters,  and  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia 
18th,  a  son  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia  with 
forty  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.    Priced  for  quick  sale.    Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.    Call  on  or  write 

D.  A.  HARRIS     -     Route  6     -     GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING  BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

„  ,  FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  In  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640.  weighing  2.200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  ot 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blaeks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewlng  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Fairview  Korn- 
dyke  Mata  169926  has  shown  a  production 
of  776.2  pounds  milk  containing  37.365 
pounds  fat  in  seven  consecutive  days.  She 
freshened  at  the  age  of  6  years,  6  months, 
25  days.  Her  sire  is  Pontiac  Korndyke 
25982;  her  dam  is  Princess  Matador  78740. 
She  was  bred  by  E.  H.  Dollar,  Heuvelton, 
New  York,  and  she  is  now  owned  by  Oliver 
Cabana,  Jr.,  Elma  Center,  New  York.  With 
this  production  she  is  the  twenty-third  cow 
to  obtain  place  in  the  list  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  with  production  exceeding* 
32  pounds  fat  in  seven  days  and  stands 
fourth  in  the  list.  Computed  on  the  80  per 
cent  basis,  the  equivalent  butter  claimed 
for  Fairview  Korndyke  Mata  would  amount 
to  46.71  pounds. 

Al  E.  Smith  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  owner 
of  high  class  herds  of  Percheron  horses  a»-d 
jacks  and  jennets,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  pioneer  horse 
and  jack  man  in  Kansas  and  for  many  years 
his  herds  have  been  drawn  upon  heavily 
for  breeding  stock.  At  this  time  Mr.  Smith 
has  about  40  Percheron  stallions  and  mares 
in  his  herd  and  about  the  same  number  of 
jacks  and  jennets. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

The  World's  Greatest  Pork  Hog,,  Sella 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1918,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


In  My  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Ask  for  catalog.    Nothing  bred  sold  at  private  sale. 


I  am  still 


pricing  a  few  good  fall  pigs. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  immuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO.  KANSAS. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POUNDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BIG  WONDER  281929 

The  outstanding  spring  yearling  son  of 
the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder  now  at  the  head 
of  my  herd.  This  young  sire  was  first  in 
junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka;  second  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  in  competition 
against  the  world. 

I  will  sell  fifty  sows  and  gilts  Saturday. 
February  83,  1918,  and  a  number  of  the  best 
sows   will  be   bred   to   Big   Wonder.  Sen* 

V?™,!  JOHNSON  Cata-°g-    AULNE.  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Have  decided  not  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
this  year.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  tried 
sows  at  private  sale.  This  lot  will  include 
600-pound  sows  and  good  show  prospects. 
Big  high  Quality  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
choice  spring  gilts.  All  bred  to  Long  Big 
Joe,  Missouri  Jumbo,  Jumbo  Giant  and  Sur- 
prise Wonder.  Also  have  some  choice  Sep- 
tember boars.   All  immune.   Write  for  prices. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE  Large  Mammoth  Black 
■*P  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


-Malone  Bros.,- 


Jacks  and  Percheron* 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs. ,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  Imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 

can  deal.  Write  or  call  on   

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Henry  Koch 


Edina,  Mo. 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 


A  ,   PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 
.  ■  M  A      FOR  SALE — Four  jacks,  two  com- 
&AJ       ing  three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
^ffiFjS       old  and  one  ten-year-old.     All  good 
KMir\     size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
WgW^Jf     price   a   few   good   jennets.  Also 
^™  have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 

few  good  mares,  priced  right.  Come  and  see  mo. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  ft  SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Percheront,  Belgians,  Shire* 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  in 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breedlns 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.7,  Chariton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice   Young   Belgians,   English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.    Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 
Jas.  T.  McCulloch Ll  make  sales  anywhere. 

Write  for  date.  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 


A.  A.  MEYER 


mclouth,  kansas     POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE— Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  bomn, 

ready  for  service.  Pew  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
Utters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  sired  by  Big  Tecumseh. 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me.     E.  M.  WAYDE.  BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  ft  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  high-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

FAIRVIEW  POLAND  CHINAS. 

Heavy-boned  March  pigs,  either  sex.  Eighty 
to  select  from.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
os  your  wants. 

P.  L.  WARE  ft  SON     -     PAOLA,  KANSAS 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2.  Burlington.  Kansas. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE  SPRING  BOARS 

Husky,  growthy  fellows  of  the  best  breed- 
ing.    Cholera  Immune.    Priced  right. 
HENRY  MURR      -      TONGANOXIE,  KAN. 


TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  ST  KG  KLIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      -      -      -  K.VNgAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam,  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Tan  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.   These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.    M.   ETHERINGTON.   Hamilton,  Kansas 

Polled  Durham  Bulls 

One  double  standard  Polled  Durham  bull 
and  three  Shorthorn  bulls  8  to  15  months 
old.  They  are  real  herd  headers.  All  pure 
Scotch.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

C.  J.  Wood,  Rte.  5,  Paola,  Kan. 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Best  breeding,  best  type.     Stock  for  sale'.- 
GEO.  W.  KLA,  Taller  Falls.  Kansas 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Food  Administration  Officials  All  Over  the  World  are  Saying, 
"Dairy  Production  Must  Be  Stimulated." 

British  farmers  have  been  urged  officially  to  cut  down  the  feed  of  other  animals  in 
order  that  they  may  increase  that  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  KINGDOM.  The  German  gov- 
ernment has  been  buying  every  available  cow  in  Denmark  at  the  hitherto  unheard-of  prices 
of  $500  to  $800  each,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  dairy  products.  In  America  Mr. 
Hoover  is  urging  that  everything  possible  be  done  to  increase  the  output  of  milk,  butter 
and  cheese. 

THESE  OFFICIALS  KNOW  that  the  dairy  cow  will  produce  more  food  for  a  hungry 
world  from  the  available  supply  of  grains  and  roughages  than  any  other  animal  and  also 
that  her  products  are  more  valuable,  per  unit  of  nutrients,  for  human  food  than  the  food 
nutrients  from  other  animals.  The  consuming  public  is  being  shown  by  people  who  know 
that  dairy  products  are  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  cheapest,  even  at  present  prices,  of 
all  animal  foods. 

Hence  more  dairying  is  a  world-wide  efficiency  measure.  The  man  who  increases  his 
dairy  production  is  "doing  his  bit"  in  the  present  crisis.  All  this  means  unheard-of  dairy 
development.  The  future  was  never  so  promising.  It  is  the  time  to  expand  along  the  line 
of  more  and  better  cows. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TODAY.  Prices  will  be  higher,  and  good  cattle  harder  to 
buy  tomorrow.  In  order  that  you  may  more  wisely  take  advantage  of  the  offerings  of 
Opportunity,  this  space  will  be  devoted  in  future  issues  to  the  subject  of  better  dairy  cattle 
and  where  to  get  them.    Cattle  of  breeding,  production,  individuality  and  health. 

Our  business  is  breeding  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  producing  milk.  We  cannot  keep  all 
the  good  ones  and  hence  always  have  choice  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale.    Ask  us  about  them. 

A.  S.  Neale     -      1642  Fairchild  Ave.     -      Manhattan,  Kansas 

CLYDE  GIROD.  At  the  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PCRE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     ....     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 
M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY  -  -  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM      Registered  Holstein-Friesians 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — YOUNG  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
Sired  by  Gem  Pletertje  Paul  De  Kol  3d 

He  has  twenty-eight  A  R.  O.  daughters,  two  with 
records  above  20  pounds  in  seven  days,  four  with  rec- 
ords above  750  pounds  butter  in  one  year.  The  dams 
of  bulls  are  large,  typy.  high  producing  cows.  Some 
with  A.  R.  O.  records,  others  to  be  tested  soon.  All 
tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  or  Come  and  See  Us. 
STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM,  Mulvane,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.    Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come1  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  $15  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  $17  each;  "ive  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  ta  tea  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  It.  O.  cows.     All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

By  iter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 

I.  P.  MAST     -      -     8CRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bolls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM.  Wanwatoga,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — .Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull   calves,   mostly   out   of  A.   R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONV1XLE.  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

FOR  SALE 
ENTIRE  HERD  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Fifty  head  young  cows  and  heifers. 
Will  sell  all  or  part. 
WICHITA  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Route  4  Wichita,  Kansas 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days,  v  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  Also  several  good 
cows.    T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Kansas. 


Write  for  information  about  the  herd  bull 
I  am  offering  for  sale.  Also  two  young 
service  bulls,  several  bull  calves  and  a  few 
females  for  sale.  A.  R.  O.  records  up  to  26 
pounds.  Write  your  wants. 
HARRY  W.  MOLLHAGEN.  Bushton,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edge  wood  Farms,  Whiten  ater.  Wisconsin. 

8e  grist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
solicited.  

FARM  AND  HERD. 


D.  E.  Reber  &  Sons  of  Morrill,  Kansas, 
owners  of  one  of  the  best  Shorthorn  herds 
in  this  state  claim  Feb.  20  as  the  date  of 
their  public  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  On  that 
date  they  will  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  Shorthorns. 


We  have  received  Volume  36  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  herd  book.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  pedigrees  of  bulls  from  No.  187554 
to  202565,  and  cows  from  No.  333562  to 
365525,  or  the  record  of  all  approved  and 
admitted  for  entry  since  the  close  of  Vol- 
ume 35.  The  pedigrees  in  Volume  36  in- 
clude all  approved  up  to  March  1,  1917. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Richards,  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  consistent 
workers  for  better  horses  on  Kansas  farms. 
His  importations  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
horses  have  been  among  the  best  that  have 
come  to  this  state,  and  many  good  herds  in 
the  West  were  started  with  foundation  stock 
from  his  barns. 


Dehner  &  Glynn  of  Cascade,  Iowa,  owners 
of  one  of  the  record  bred  herds  of  Ayrshire 
cattle,  report  tbei»-  herd  doing  well.  This 
herd  was  started  with  nine  cows  from  the 
famous  South  Farms  herd  at  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  They  now  have  twenty-three  head  of 
record  bred  cows  and  heifers  and  one  of  the 
good  Ayrshire  sires  now  in  service. 


C.  A.  Cowan  &  Son,  of  Athol,  Kansas, 
owners  of  high  class  herds  of  Scotch  Short- 
horns and  big-type  Poland  China  hogs,  re- 
port their  herds  doing  well.  Their  herd  of 
Scotch  Shorthorns  was  founded  many  years 
ago  with  the  best  Scotch  breeding  that 
could  be  obtained.  The  herd  now  numbers 
sixty  head  of  richly-bred  high-class  Individ- 
uals. They  are  representatives  of  such  bulls 
as  Duke  of  Lawndale  4th  and  Happy  Knight. 
During  the  past  ten  years  Victorious  King 
by  Victorious  Pioneer,  a  grandson  of  White- 
hall Sultan;  Excelsior  by  Village  Boy.  and 
Mistletoe  King  by  Mistletoe  Archer  by  Prince 
Royal  have  been  used  in  this  herd.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot 
of  young  stock,  including  some  outstanding 
bulls. 


Clarence  Dean,  of  Weston,  Missouri,  has 
catalogued  fifty  head  of  high  class  Poland 
China  sows  and  gilts  for  his  sale  to  be  held 
at  Dearborn,  Missouri.  The  offering  will  be 
bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timm  and  Dean's  Big 
Jones.  Dean's  Big  Timm  comes  direct  from 
a  great  family  of  show  hogs  of  the  big-type 
breeding.  His  sire,  Big  Timm  67111,  was 
the  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1915,  and  Dean's 
Big  Timm  fitted  in  show  form  Is  a  better 
hog  than  his  sire.  Dean's  Big  Jones  is  by 
Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  a  sow  known  as 
Mouw's  Black  Miss,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
noted  Iowa  King. 


V.  O.  Johnson,  of  Aulne,  Kansas,  has  eat- 
alogued  fifty-five  head  of  high  class  Poland 
China  sows  and  gilts  for  his  sale  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  Most  of  the  gilts  will  be  bred  to 
Big  Wonder,  a  tooar  that  was  one  of  the 
sensations  at  the  swine  show  at  Omaha  last 
fall.  This  event  Is  Mr.  Johnson's  first  public 
sale  and  is  the  last  day  of  the  Southwest 
Poland  China  Circuit  sales,  and  this  offer- 
ing promises  to  be  up  to  the  average  in 
quality. 


Some  folks  say  that  Conformation  and 
Milk  production  are  incompatible,  but  the 

AYRSHIRE  does 

combine  these  two  prime  requisites  of  a  per- 
fect cow.   PROOF?  — First  Prize  and  Grand 
Champion  Ayrshire  Cow  at  1917  National  Dairy 
Show.Shewalton  Mains  Queen,  Imp.,  produced 
3  calves  and  23,049  lbs.  milk,  948.6  fat,  in  Z  years. 
Second  Prize,  Lochfergus  Snow,  Imp..  14141  lbs! 
milk,  4.22%,  595  lbs.  fat. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS*  ASSOCIATION 
C.M.Winslow.Sec'y.  33  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


ARYSHIRE  HERD  FOR  SALE 

Herd  consists  of  23  cows  and  heifers 
One  herd  bull  and  3  bull  calves 
Six  of  the  cows  from  A.  R.  cows  with  high 
records. 

The  heifers  are  mostly  from  these  cows. 
Herd  bull  richly  bred,  fine  individual  and 
a  show  bull. 

Two  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  Will  sell 
herd  bull  and  cows  separate  from  young 
stock.  All  cows  and  herd  bull  registered. 
Young  stock  registered  on  request  of  pur- 
chaser.  Priced  to  sell. 

DEHNER  &  GLYNN,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


January  17,  1918. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka. 

Please  continue  my  ad  as  it  is  until 
ordered  stopped.  I  wish  to  report  the 
following  sales:  To  T.  R.  Weber,  Tecum- 
seh,  Kansas,  an  Orange  Blossom  bull, 
Orange  Knight  560977,  sired  by  Butter- 
fly's Lad  448317,  and  two  heifers,  a  Bloom 
and  a  Rosemary.  To  A.  W.  Minks,  Staf- 
ford, Kansas,  a  bull,  Maurice  606638,  dam 
tracing  to  Imp.  Flora,  sire  Roan  Monarch 
448522,  and  two  heifers,  a  Young  Mary 
and  a  White  Rose.  Both  buyers  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  new  herds.  I  feel 
they  used  good  judgment  in  their  selec- 
tions.   All  are  choice  individuals. 

Yours  truly, 

HARRY  T.  FORBES. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Standard  Poland  China  Record  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  office  of  the  associa- 
tion at  Maryville,  Missouri,  January  9,  1918. 
The  banquet  the  previous  night  was  well 
attended  and  much  enjoyed  by  those  pres- 
ent. Several  good  talks  on  Poland  China 
hogs  were  given.  A  large  number  of  breed- 
ers attended  the  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
The  Record's  receipts  for  the  past  year 
showed  the  largest  gains  in  the  history  of 
the  association;  150  shares  of  stock  were 
sold  during  the  year  as  compared  to  79 
shares  sold  the  previous  year;  also  large 
gains  were  shown  in  recording  and  the  sale 
of  supplies.  The  secretary,  F.  L.  Garrett, 
received  many  complimentary  remarks  on 
the  way  the  business  had  been  conducted. 
A  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  par  value 
of  the  stock  was  declared.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1918: 
John  B.  Lawson,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  president; 
F.  L.  Garrett,  Maryville,  Mo.,  secretary;  C. 
D.  Bellows,  Maryville,  Mo.,  treasurer.  The 
following  new  directors  were  chosen  for  a 
term  of  three  years:  Walter  W.  Head, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  James  Kennish,  Mound  City,  Mo.  All 
officers  were  elected  unanimously;  no  prox- 
ies being  used. 


Secretary  F.  W..  Harding  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  advises  in 
regard  to  the  entries  for  National  Shorthorn 
Congress  Show  and  Sale,  Chicago,  February 
19  to  22  inclusive.  The  total  entry  of  bulls 
is  125  head,  cows  with  calves  and  heifers 
200  lots;  Milking  Shorthorns  15  bulls,  60 
cows  and  heifers.  Total  400.  No  sale  or 
weeks  series  of  sales  ever  held  in  this 
country,  contained  as  large  a  number  of 
choicely  bred,  high-class  Shorthorns  as  will 
be  exhibited  and  sold  at  auction  in  this 
event.  Tuesday,  February  19,  is  Judging 
Day.  This  work  will  be  done  by  Lawrence 
Ogden,  Maryville,  Mo.,  Will  Rees,  Pilger, 
Nebraska,  Harry  Hopley,  Atlantic,  Iowa, 
John  Robbins,  Horace,  Ind.  February  20  and 
21  are  Auction  Sale  Days.  Milking  Short- 
horns will  be  judged  by  Prof.  H.  Barton, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  on  Friday  morning  the 
22nd.     Auction   Sale  will  follow  same  day. 


Fred  Wille,  of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  owner 
of  one  of  the  heavy  producing  Guernsey 
herds  in  that  state,  reports  his  herd  making 
a  good  record.  Mr.  Wille  started  his  herd 
nine  years  ago.  His  foundation  stock  was 
heifers  from  the  W.  D.  Hoard  herd  and  they 
were  all  from  A.  R.  dams  and  sired  by  Mr. 
Heard's  noted  bull,  Starlight  Excelsior,  with 
a  long  list  of  A.  R.  daughters.  The  first 
herd  bull  used  in  this  herd  was  Island 
Count  by  Island  Champion,  a  bull  with  a 
splendid  record.  The  bull  now  in  use  is 
Hero  of  Midrale,  a  record  bred  bull  and  a 
very  promising  youngster.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  record 
bred  young  stock. 


C.  A.  Fees,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  owner  of 
Wichita  Holstein  herd,  one  of  the  good 
herds  of  high  grade  Holsteins,  reports  his 
cows  making  a  good  record.  A  feature  of 
this  herd  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  cows 
and  heifers  that  are  bred  for  high  produc- 
tion. 


John  A.  Reed  &  Sons,  of  Valley  View  Stock 
Farm,  Lyons,  Kansas,  owners  of  one  of  this 
state's  greatest  herds  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
hogs,  report  their  herd  doing  fine.  This 
herd  is  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  a  boar  that 
is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  great  sires  of 
the  breed  by  all  competent  Duroc  judges. 
A  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
extra  fine  lot  of  boars  and  gilts,  representa- 
tives of  the  champions,  Defender,  Superba, 
Critic  B.,  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  Golden 
Model,  King  the  Col.,  Gano,  and  Illustrator. 
They  have  bred  a  large  number  of  choice 
gilts  for  spring  farrow. 


National 
Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale 

Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  19-22,  1918 

International  Exposition  Bldg., 
Union  Stock  Yards 

400  High  Class  Shorthorn 
Cattle 

Contributed  by  prominent  breeders  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  will  be  entered  in 
the  prize  contests  and  offered  at  public 
auction. 

Approximately  $8,000  will  be  offered  in 
cash  prizes  in  the  show  contests,  which  will 
call  forth  the  best  the  breed  affords,  and 
the  fact  that  all  of  these  prize  winners  will 
be  sold  insures  to  the  buyers  an  offering  of 
the  highest  class. 

Extensive  programs  of  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  character,  including  addresses 
by  speakers  of  international  reputation,  have 
been  arranged  for  the  evenings. 

An  entire  day  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  interests. 

Membership  badges  will  be  furnished  to 
every  person  attending  the  Congress. 

For  further  information  address 

F.  W.  HARDING,  SECY 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
('HAS.  L.  JABBOE    -    QCINTER,  KANSAS 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Mnlefoot  Hogs.    Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Sold    out    of    spring    gilts.      Now  taking 
orders  for  fall  pigs.     Three  registered  bulls 
ready  for  service.     Write  for  prices. 
S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Allen  Co.,  Kansas 

GR0WTHY  MULEFOOT  HOGS  from  my  State  Fair 
prize  winning  herd.    Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Prices 
low.    C.  K.  THOMPSON.  LETTS,  INDIANA. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvef 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Seventy-eight  bushels  of  wheat  worth 
two  dollars  a  bushel  was  threshed  re- 
cently from  a  last  year's  straw  stack  by 
John  Cody  of  Harper  County.  He  plans 
to  thresh  all  the  straw  stacks  on  a  160 
acre  field.  This  is  a  waste  that  runs 
into  money  rapidly.  The  wheat  so  saved 
will  help  to  feed  our  allies  and  our 
soldiers. 


The  first  day's  sale  of  Carl  Miller's  Here- 
fords  at  Alma,  Kansas,  resulted  in  seventeen 
bulls  selling  for  an  average  of  $411,  and 
fifty-four  cows  averaged  $398.  The  seventy- 
one  head  sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale 
made  an  average  of  $401,  which  was  very 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Miller. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE,  TUESDAY,  FEB.  5,  1918 

On  account  of  shortage  of  labor  I  will  sell  my  entire  dairy  herd,  consisting'  of  forty-sbc 
head.  Thirty  high-graas  Hclstein  cows,  fourteen  red  and  roan  cows,  ont  pure-bred  Holstein 
bull,  V.  V.  F.  King  Lyons  205373;  one  3-year-old  Holstein  bull;  one  i-unit  Sharpies  milk- 
ing machine  in  perfect  order.  Sale  at  farm  2%  miles  southwest  of  Lans*ng,  Kansas.  Com- 
mences at  10  o'clock  sharp.  Will  meet  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City  cars  at  Lansing, 
Kansas,  every  hour. 

ROY  MURRAY,  OWNER     -:-     LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 

Cols.  J.  W.  Murray  and  H.  L.  Strouse,  Auctioneers. 
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KANSAS 


Holsfein  Dispersion 

One  hundred  head  grown  and  developed  on  this  farm.  An 
opportunity  to  buy  from  a  herd  that  has  been  developed  on 
this  farm  and  culled  closely.  All  high  grades  excepts  five 
pure-breds,  two  cows  and  three  heifers,  all  to  freshen  by  sale 
day.    Bred  to  a  registered  bull. 

NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 

FEBRUARY  13,  1918 


Forty-five  cows  and  heifers  that  are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk  now  or 
heavy  springers.  The  money-making  kind.  Twenty-five  heifers  (not  bred) 
that  are  coming  yearlings  that  are  as  fine  as  silk.  Twenty-five  heifer  calves 
that  are  beauties.  A  registered  herd  bull  three  years  old  and  a  good  one,  and 
a  yearling  bull.  Everything  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested.  Ben 
Schneider,  the  well  known  Holstein  breeder,  is  managing  the  sale.  For  infor- 
mation write  him.  Address 

BEN  SCHNEIDER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Nortonville, 
J.  W.  MEYER,  Owner,    -  Nertenvilie, 

AUCTIONEERS:    CREWS,  REGAN  AND  SHARP. 
0.  W.  Devine,  Fieldman. 


FARMER 
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February  2, 


Feed  Plenty  of  Hay 

The  dairy  cow  has  a  stomach  that 
you  can  make  use  of  to  a  better  advan- 
tage this  winter,  due  to  the  cost  of  grain, 
than  ever  before.  The  fact  that  she  has 
four  stomachs  does  not  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  or  any  one  of  them. 
Practical  dairymen  in  many  instances 
have  been  making  use  of  stomach  No.  1 
to  its  full  capacity  by  feeding  hay  often, 
Jour  to  six  pounds  at  a  time. 

Hay  furnishes  the  cheapest  nutrients 
that  we  have  access  to  in  feeding  dairy 
cattle;  it  lias  three  times  as  much  total 
digestible  nutrients  as  an  equal  weight 
of  silage.  When  the  cow  has  consumed 
twenty  pounds  of  hay,  she  has  three 
times  the  food  that  twenty  pounds  of 
silage  give,  or  the  equivalent  of  sixty 
pounds  of  silage. 

Silage  is  an  economical  feed  when  not 
fed  in  too  large  quantities.  Its  succu- 
lence is  a  factor  of  great  importance, 
but  to  rely  upon  silage  alone  to  reduce 
the  grain  bill  this  winter  is  not  wise. 
The  water  content  is  so  high  that  valu- 
able space  in  the  first  stomach,  and 
throughout  the  digestive  tract,  is  utilized 
by  it.  It  would  seem  wise  to  teed  silage 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  live  weiglit.  This 
should  be  the  maximum  rate.  A  thou- 
sand-pound cow  would  thus  be  allowed 
thirty  pounds  of  silage  daily. 

The  function  of  the  first  stomach  is 
to  soften  and  prepare  roughages  for  the 
cud  which  the  cow  can  regurgitate  and 
chew  at  will.  The  average  cow  can  han- 
dle about  four  or  five  pounds  of  hay  at 
a  time  in  this  stomach.  After  it  is  in 
proper  condition  it  will  be  re-chewed  and 
parsed  on  to  the  other  stomachs.  The 
repeated  filling  and  emptying  of  this 
stomach,  by  the  feeding  of  hay,  supple- 
mented with  water  of  the  right  temper- 
ature, greatly  increases  the  amount,  of 
nutrients  needed  for  production  from  the 
cheapest  source.  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  reduce  the  grain  needed  by  this  prac- 
tice. Little  grain  is  being  fed  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $58  to  $60  a  ton.  A  pound 
of  fine  quality  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is 
nearly  equal  to  a  pound  of  wheat  bran. 
Common  hay  is  of  less  value,  but  is  ap- 
proximately five-sixths  the  value  of 
bran.  Cows  are  especially  adapted  to 
using  hay  and  other  rough  feed. 

Bran  is  near  $43  per  ton;  the  nutri- 


ents in  it  cost  $3.45  per  hundred  pounds. 
Hay  would  sell  on  this  basis  at  slightly 
over  $35  per  ton.  Is  there  a  better  mar- 
ket for  hay  than  to  substitute  it  for 
grain  to  a  limited  extent?  The  only 
factor  to  limit  this  practice  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cows.  So  much  bulk  is 
taken  up  by  hay  that  for  high  records 
concentrates  must  be  fed;  yet  much  can 
be  saved  in  the  above  suggestion. 

Another  fact  that  makes  possible  the 
economy  of  this  extra  heavy  hay  feeding 
at  this  time,  is  that  cows  in  general 
have  had  little  grain  compared  to  past 
years,  and  they  are  becoming  adapted  to 
securing  more  from  roughages,  but  to 
get  the  best  results  frequent  feeding  is 
necessary. 

It  will  be  found  economical  to  feed  hay 
in  small  feeds,  as  the  cow  will  not  con- 
sume hay  after  she  has  been  breathing 
into  it  for  some  time,  unless  foreed  to 
do  so.  The  practice  here  recommended 
will  waste  less  hay  and  more  hay  per 
cow  will  be  consumed. 

Accompanying  this  practice  should  be 
that  of  warm  water  (55  to  60  degrees) 
either  ad  libitum  or  twice  daily. — Karl 
B.  Musser,  Extension  Dairyman,  Con- 
necticut. 


Belgian  Hares  as  Meat  Animals 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  growing  of  domestic  rabbits  for 
food  purposes. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Heath,  of  New  York  City,  is 
credited  with  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  value  of  rabbit  meat  in 
the  human  dietary: 

"There  should  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  rabbit  meat 
shipped  to  our  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 
For  digestibility  and  nutritive  value 
there  is  no  meat  comparable  with  that 
of  the  rabbit.  Beef  <;ives  55  per  cent 
of  nutrients,  mutton  65  per  cent,  pork 
75,  and  chicken  50,  while  rabbit  meat 
yields  83  per  cent  of  digestible  nutri- 
ment far  superior  to  any  other,  meats 
obtainable.  Babbit  meat  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  fever  patients,  aged  and  fee- 
ble persons,  consumptives,  and  anemic 
patients." 

A  rabbit  grower  who  visited  us  re- 
cently said:  "Belgian  hares  are  very 
prolific  under  ordinary  conditions.  One 
doe   will   raise    from    thirty   to  forty 


Jerseys  for  Net  Profits 

You're  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  accdunt.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev- 
ery ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 
Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  375  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


120  JERSEY  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.     Forty  bred  year- 
lings, superior  individuals,  all  from  profitable 

dams,  now  for  sale. 

J.  W.  Berry  &  Son 

JEWELL  CITY       ....  KANSAS 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra,  Missouri 

IDYLWILD  STOCK 
r  ARM 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  OP  BOTH 
SEXES  FOR  SALE 

C.  F.  Blake,  Glasco,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY 
BULLS 

BUTTER- BRED.  FROM  HIGH-PRODUCING 

cows. 

Photo  furnished. 

Maxwell's  Jersey  Dairy 

ROUTE  2                          T0PEKA.  KANSAS 

LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Reolster  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       •       •       •  MISSOURI 

Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From   Register  of   Merit   and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Domwood  Farm,  Topeka 

BROOKSFDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  eired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  Sylvia,  Kan. 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA.  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
STOCK    FOR    SALE    AT   ALL  TIMES. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS. 

LOMAX  JERSEYS 

A  Herd  of  Producers.  Backed  by  Record). 

Popular  blood  lines.    Choice  individuals.  We 
invite  inspection  of  our  herd  at  all  timet. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

Or.  J.  H.  Lomax 

STATION  B        -        -        ST.  JOSEPH.  M0. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves  —  Some  Ready 
for  Service. 

Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE.  KAS. 

25 


25 


FOR  SALE 

Bred  Duroc  Sows 
and  Spring  Gilts 

March  and  April  Farrow,  All  Immune 

Bred  To 

King's  Pathfinder  Jr.,  a  son  of  King's  Col.,  the  $5,000 
Nebraska  boar,  his  dam  Miss  Pathfinder,  sired  by  Pathfinder, 
the  great  Iowa  boar  and  part  bred  to  Gold  Coin's  Critic  by 
Model  Chief's  Critic.  These  are  a  good  lot  of  select  sows  and 
gilts  of  Bader's  Model  2d,  a  Critic  and  Orion  breeding,  to 
start  a  herd  or  to  put  new  blood  in  any  herd  with  the  above 
sire's  breeding.    Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  prices. 

Prices  reasonable  for  the  breeding. 

Duff  Bros.,  Horton,  Kan. 


young  each  year.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
rabbit  to  good  eating  age  on  a  farm 
would  be  abcMit  '_';"">  rents.  In  the  city  it 
would  cost  more.  They  will  eat  any- 
thing you  feed  them.  I  like  to  feed  them 
oats  soaked  over  night,  boiled  in  the 
morning,  stirring  in  some  alfalfa  meal, 
corn  chop,  and  bran  while"  hot.  I  also 
feed  hay,  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  lettuce, 
dandelions,  plantain,  wild  lettuce,  and 
horse  weeds. 

"The  best  way  for  a  beginner  to  start 
is  with  a  pair  or  trio  of  good  pedigre.ed 
stock,  which  can  be  bought  for  five  dol- 


lars a  pair  at  three  months  of  ngc.  I 
would  not  advise  purchasing  stock  un- 
der that  age;  it  is  better  to  buy  stock 
at  the  breeding  age. 

''Rabbits  are  cleaner  and  easier  to 
raise  and  handle  than  chickens.  They 
require  only  feed  and  water  twice  each 
day.  You  can  feed  before  daylight  and 
after  dark,  as  they  will  eat  in  the  dark 
as  well  as  in  the  day.  The  young  re- 
quire no  attention,  as  the  mother  gives 
them  the  proper  care.  Use  the  seif- 
cleaning  hutch  and  they  will  take  very 
little  of  vour  time." 
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AUCTIONEERS:    RULE  BROS.  AND  S.  L.  JACKSON 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sow  Sale 

Parker,  Kansas,  February  20 

Fifty  Head  of  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Most  all  sired  by  Parker  Wonder,  he  by  Lidore  Wonder,  and  will  be  bred  to 
H.  &  B.'s  Pathfinder,  Golden  O'Rion  King,  Golden  Model,  and  Troutman  Cherry 
King.  This  is  the  best  lot  I  have  ever  offered,  and  they  are  bred  to  the  best 
boars  that  I  ever  owned. 

I  am  selling  a  real  herd  boar  of  May  31  farrow,  recorded  as  Red  Cross  Path- 
finder. He  is  by  H.  &  B.'s  Pathfinder  and  his  dam  is  Golden  Critic  by  Parker 
Wonder.   All  over  $50  that  this  pig  sells  for  will  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  come 
to  my  sale.    I  guarantee  a  good  offering. 

W.T.  McBride,  Parker,  Ks. 


Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  1,122-Lb.  Grand  Champion,  National  Swine  Show,  1917 
The  World's  Most  Sensational  Boar  Will  Be  on  Dress 
Parade  Sale  Day.    Come  and  See  Him 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1918 
At  Howard,  Kansas 

50  HEAD  50 

This  offering  will  be  the  equal  of  anything  to  sell  this  -winter.  Every 
animal  that  sells  will  be  an  attraction  in  itself.  There  will  be  size  and 
quality  enough  to  suit  everybody  and  class  enough  to  win  in  the  best  shows 


and  make  money  for  the  farmer  and  breeder.  The  winner  in  every  class  shown 
this  year  was  related  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  He  was  a  sensational  pig  and 
is  siring  that  kind.  Every  animal  to  sell  is  a  brood  sow.  They  are  all 
tried  sows  and  yearlings  and  not  one  that  I  would  not  be  glad  to  keep  in 
my  own  herd.    They  sell  bred  to 

Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  King 
Bob  By  Big  Bob 

If  you  are  looking  for  sows  that  will  put  your  herd  in  the  front  rank 
of  popular  big-type  herds,  you  will  make  no  mistake  buying  here.  The 
catalog  gives  all  the  particulars  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  on  every  hog- 
man's  desk.    Write  today. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,     Howard,  Kansas 

Cols.  R.  L.  Harriman  and  J.  C.  Price,  Auctioneers.  O.  W.  Devine  will  Represent 

Kansas  Farmer. 


POLAND  CHINA  BRED  SOW  SALE 

Hutchinson,  Kansas,  Thursday,  February  21, 1918 


We  will  sell  the  greatest  bunch  of  sows  and  gilts  we  have  ever  owned, 
bred  to  our  great  herd  boars,  ERHART'S  BIG  CHIEF  by  Bloemendaal's  Big 
Chief,  and  BIG  ROBIDOTJX  by  Robidoux,  grand  champion  Oklahoma  State 
Fair. 

Such  sows  as  Lady  Jumbo's  Equal  by  Long  King's  Equal;  Jumbo  A  by 
King  of  All;  Miss  Prospect  A  by  A  Wonder  (this  was  one  of  the  high-priced 
sows  in  Hosier  &  Leets'  last  winter  sale) ;  May  Queen  by  Moore's  Halvor; 
Garnetta  by  A  Wonder;  Lady  Jumbo  by  Orphan  Big  Gunn;  Big  Lady  by  Big 
Hartley's  Jr.;  Peerless  Wonder  by  A  Wonder.  All  these  sows  are  bred  and 
safe  to  Big  Wonder. 


10  Top  Spring  Gilts. 
15  Tried  Sows. 
25  Fall  Yearlings. 


50  HEAD 

ALL  IMMTJNED 


SOWS  AND  GILTS 
Bred  along  same  lines 
as  our  ribbon  winners. 


BIG  HADLEY  JR.,  the  greatest  Hadley-bred  boar  of  the  breed. 
A  BIG  WONDER,  the  1,250-pound  son  of  King  of  Wonders. 
LONG  BOB  by  Big  Bob  2d,  Junior  Champion  Kansas  State  Fair. 

A  useful  lot  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  make  them  plenty  of  money. 
Send  today  for  catalog.  Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer.  0.  W.  Devine  will 
represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 

A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City,  Kansas 

Auctioneers:    Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Col.  J.  D.  Snyder. 


ROYAL  GRAND  WONDER 


Last  Gall  for  Royal  Grand  Wonder 

DUROC  BRED  SOW  SALE 
To  be  held  in  building  at  Fair  Grounds 

Mcpherson,  kan.,  February  14 

FORTY-EIGHT  HEAD  OF  TRIED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

All  Good  Individuals.  All  Immune  and  Bred 
to  the  Greatest  Team  of  Boars  in  Kansas 


Royal  Grand  Wonder 

First  Prize  Yearling,  Kansas  State 
Fair,  1917. 

A  boar  of  wonderful  size  and  im- 
mense bone. 


Royal  Pathfinder 

A  Son  of  Pathfinder,  the  Most 
Noted  Boar  Living,  a  giant  for 
size,  with  quality  to 
spare. 


Send  your  bids  to  0.  W.  Devine,  who  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer.  Write 

for  catalog  at  once. 

B.  R.  ANDERSON       -       -       McPHERSON,  KANSAS 
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Reduction  Hereford  Sale  9iJ%fiti*Rn 

135  HEAD  OF  HEREFORDS 

Fifty  Cows  and  Heifers — A  number  have  calves  at  foot  by  Wiley  Fair- 
fax bull  and  re-bred  to  Wiley  Fairfax,  a  half  brother  to  the  $3,000  cow  that 
topped  Warren  T.  McCray's  last  sale. 

Twenty-five  Selected  Herd  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age. 

Thirty  Head  of  Registered  Range  Bulls. 

Thirty  Head  of  Non-Registered  Range  Bulls  that  are  good  specimens  of 
the  breed  but  can  not  be  registered.  They  are  a  useful  lot  of  working  cattle, 
farm-grown,  that  will  make  good  on  any  farm  with  a  little  care.  Sale  will  be 
held  right  in  town.    Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  sale.   Write  today  to 


Paul  E.  Williams 


Poland  China  Sow  Sale 

FAYETTE,  MISSOURI 

Saturday,  February  9th 


65 


Head  of  Big -Type 
Poland  Chinas  Bred 


65 


Consisting  of  Aged  Yearlings,  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring 
Gilts,  Sired  by  Leading  Sires  of  Today. 

They  will  be  bred  to  The  Giant,  the  grand  champion  at  the  Missouri  State 
Fair  in  1915.  He  sired  the  junior  champion  boar  of  1916-,  also  the  first  prize 
futurity  litter  in  the  same  show.  He  eired  the  grand  champion  sow  at  the 
same  show  in  1917,  also  the  junior  champion  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  in 
1917,  and  other  sires  of  equal  merit. 

SOWS  WILL  BE  EITHER  SIRED  BY  OR  BRED  TO 
THE  GIANT. 

I  am  exercising  my  best  judgment  in  having  an  offering  that  will  please 
the  most  skeptical  breeders  and  farmers.  In  order  to  have  a  successful  sale, 
the  best  must  be  offered.  If  you  buy  a  sow  sired  by  or  bred  to  The  Giant, 
she  will  make  you  money.  You  might  raise  a  champion,  no  one  can  tell.  I 
am  selling  the  same  kind  of  sows  as  those  that  produced  champions,  bred  to 
The  Giant. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PIGS  FOR  THIS  EVENT. 

I  have  decided  to  offer  a  select  lot  of  fall  pigs  in  this  sale  sired  by  The 
Giant.  Do  not  overlook  these  youngsters.  This  includes  ten  extra  fall  gilts, 
farrowed  after  September  1,  sired  by  The  Giant.  My  herd  represents  the 
best  breeding  known  to  the  breed. 

Send  for  catalog  at  once.    O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer. 

Will  G.  Lockridge  -  Fayette,  Mo. 

Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Auctioneer. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

KANSAS  BREEDERS'  HEREFORD  SALE 

to  be  held  at  the 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 
Tuesday,  February  12,  1918 

This  sale  offers  an  opportunity  to  secure  good  bulls  for  improving  a  herd  or  desir- 
able females  for  foundation  stock.  The  majority  of  the  bulls  are  old  enough  for  immediate 
service.  Cows  with  calf  at  side,  heifers  bred  to  outstanding  bulls  and  heifers  ready  to  be 
bred  are  included  in  the  sale.  They  are  not  highly  fitted  and  will  be  presented  in  the  most 
useful  condition. 

41  Bulls — 37  Females 

Representing  the  most  popular  blood  lines  and  carefully  selected  for  individuality  are  con- 
signed from  twenty-four  of  the  leading  herds  of  the  state.  This  is  a  breeders'  sale  and 
each  animal  is  representative  of  the  type  and  quality  prevailing  in  the  herd  from  which 
It  comes. 


Consignors : 


Dan  D.  Casement.  Manhattan 
Fred  R.  Cottrell.  Irving 
Dauber  Bros.,  Bunker  Hill 
Geo.  T.  Galloway  Est., 

Wakeeney 
Chas.  E.  Gillum,  Gypsum 
J.  A.  Howell,  Herkimer 
Emery  Johnson,  Emmett 
E.  S.  Jones,  Emporia 


Kansas  State  Agricultural 

College,  Manhattan 
Klaus  Bros.,  Bendena 
Lumley  Bros.,  Emporia 
George  Lungstrom,  Lindsborg 
Carl  Miller,  Belvue 
M.  A.  Pacenka,  Bremen 
A.  M.  Pitney,  Belvue 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  Manhattan 
For  catalog  address 

PROF.  W.  A.  COCHEL     -     -  . 


J.  M.  Rodgers,  Beloit 
Jos.  F.  Sedlacek,  Blue  Rapids 
Frank  Sedlacek,  Marysville 
Seldacek  Bros.,  Bremen 
J.  B.  Shields,  Lost  Springs 
Albert  E.  Smith,  Pctwin 
C.  G.  Steele,  Barnes 
Geo.  W.  Washington,  Manhat- 
tan 


AUCTIONEERS: 


■     -     -     MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FRED  REPPEBT,  Jj.  R.  BRADY 


Marion,  Kansas 


Dispersion  Sale  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


AT  SALE  PAVILION 


Marion,  Kansas,  February  1 5, 1 9 1 8 


100  HEAD  OF  CATTLE 

Comprising 

Thirty-two  Head  of  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers 

A  number  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again  to  a  pure  Scotch  bull. 

Eight  Head  of  Yearling  Scotch-topped  Bulls 

Reds  and  roans,  all  registered. 

Sixty  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred  but  can  not  be  registered.  Several  calves  at  foot  and  bred  to  pure 
Scotch  registered  bull.  Most  all  the  cows  are  of  the  Bates  families  and  are 
the  real  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale  if  you  want  good  cattle. 

J.  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kansas 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Auctioneer 


DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  February  18th,  1918 

FORTY-TWO  HEAD  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Consigned  by  W.  W.  Jones,  A.  L.  Wylie,  R.  B.  Miller,  G.  F. 
Kcesecker,  Wm.  Morrow,  A.  L.  Breeding,  and 
Howell  Bros. 

The  offering  is  sired  by  O'Rian  Cherry  King,  Illustrator  2d,  Elk  Col., 
Sensation  Wonder  2d,  and  Joe  O'Rian  5th,  and  will  be  bred  to  the  following 
boars:  Elk  Col.,  King  Invincible,  Jones  O'Rian,  Cherry  King,  Illustrator  Jr... 
and  King  Col.    Everything  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Send  Bids  to 

W.  W.  Jones,  Sale  Mgr.,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

Auctioneers:  Jas.  T.  McCullough,  Jess  Howell,  Wm.  Myers 
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McGATH'S  BIG  ORPHAN 
The  Grand  Champion  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson,  1917 


Bert  E.  Hodson 

Poland  China 

Bred  Sow  Sale 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Feb.  20 

50  Immuned  SOWS  and  Gilts 

An  Attractive  Offering  Bred  to  McGath's  Big  Orphan  and 
His  Capable  Assistant,  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones 

Among  the  outstanding  attractions  will  be  WONDER 
BEAUTY  2D  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  second  senior  prize  gilt  at 
the  National  Swine  Show.  Others  equally  attractive.  Daugh- 
ters of  many  noted  boars  sell,  the  blood  of  such  sires  as  A 
WONDER,  YOUNG  ORPHAN,  BIG  HADLEY  JR.,  ORPHAN 
BIG  GUN,  KING  OF  WONDERS,  LONG  BIG  BONE,  LONG 
JUMBO  2D,  BIG  BEN,  BIG  BOB  WONDER,  CALDWELL'S 
BIG  BOB,  A  WONDERFUL  KING,  MODEL  BIG  BOB  and 
MASTER  ORPHAN.  Plan  to  attend  this  sale.  Send  for  the 
catalog. 

O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale 

Bert  E.  Hodson,  Ashland,  Kan. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Demlng  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas 
Mammoth  Bred  Sows 

Monday,  February  18th,  1918 


These  Are  the  Kind  That  Sell 


The  Kind  That  Make  Money  for  Farmers 


THE  KIND  WE  BREED  AND  GROW 

GREATEST  OFFERING  OF  THE  YEAR 

Bred  to  the  Breed's  Best  Boars 


BIG  BOB  JUMBO 

Son  of  Big  Bob  and  First  Prize  Junior 
Yearling  at  Hutchinson,  1917. 


BIG  BOB'S  ORANGE 

Litter  Mate  to  Big  Bob  Jumbo  and  His 
Equal  as  a  Breeder.    He  Sires  Size. 


Assisted  in  the  herd  by  Big  Logan,  a  great  smooth  boar  that  is  right  in  the  1,000- 
pound  class.  We  are  proud  of  these  boars  and  believe  them  the  equal  of  any  trio 
to  be  found  in  any  one  herd. 

JTHIS  IS  OUR  SUPREME  EFFORT 

and  will  include  some  of  the  best  prospects  for  800-pound  brood  sows  we  have  ever 
„. .  had  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 

FIFTEEN  BIG  MOTHERLY  SOWS  THAT  ARE  THE  ENVY 
OF  ALL  WHO  SEE  THEM 

These  are  the  dams  of  our  winners  for  the  past  two  years.  They  have  raised 
winners  for  us — they  will  do  it  for  you.  They  have  made  money  for  us — they  will 
do  the  same  fcr  you. 

Fifteen  Great  Yearlings  and  Twenty  Spring  Gilts  complete  this  great  offering. 
All  Choicely  bred,  carefully  selected  and  bred  to  a  boar  of  established  reputation. 
When  you  see  them  you  will  want  one.    Send  for  catalog. 

O.  W.  Devine  will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer. 

DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KS. 

H.  O.  SHELDON,  MANAGER 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

Big-Type  Bred  Sows 

Dsnville,  Ken.,  Friday,  February  22 

50  HEAD  ah  Tops  50  HEAD 

Herd  Boars 

A  Wonderful  King     Lo^an  Price     Clavier's  Big  Timm 

First  in  Three  State     Second  in  Three       By  B'ue  Valley 
Fairs,  1915  State  Fairs  Timm 

The  sows  offered  are  the  biggest,  smoothest  lot  of  high- 
bred sows  you  will  find,  sired  by  the  leading  boars  of  the 
country.  They  all  make  a  favorable  impression.  We  have 
been  heavy  winners  at  the  fairs  and  have  produced  the  kind 
that  please.  They  are  the  money-making  kind  for  us  and  will 
do  the  same  for  our  buyers.  Every  sow  will  be  showing 
heavy  on  sale  day.   Write  for  catalog. 

Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Auctioneer 
O.  W.  Devine  Represents  Kansas  Farmer 

F.  Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kansas 

Breeders  of 

Big-Type,  Easy-Feeding,  Prolific,  Winning  Poland  Chinas 


FIRST  ANNUAL 
Poland  China  Hog  Sale 

Orrick,  Mo,,  on  February  16,  1918 

30  HEAD  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
3  TRIED  BROOD  SOWS 
7  EXTRA  GOOD  FALL  YEARLINGS 

20  LARGE  SPRING  GILTS,  ALL  SAFE 


A  Sample  of  the  Offering 

A  number  of  fine  herd  sow  prospects  of  strictly  big-type 
Poland  China  breeding.  The  sows  will  either  be  bred  to  my 
herd  boars,  Hillcroft  Model  Jr.  by  Long  Model,  his  dam  Won- 
der's Maid  by  King  of  Wonders,  and  Big  Giant  by  Pfander's 
Big  Ben  is  also  used  in  the  herd  on  a  few  of  the  gilts.  My 
main  herd  boar,  Sampson,  was  by  Hillcroft  Model  and  out 
of  Giantess  Wonder  1st.  This  sow  was  bred  by  Will  G.  Lock- 
ridge,  and  Sampson  is  a  grandson  of  The  Giant.  This  mas- 
sive hog  was  the  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at  the 
Missouri.  State  Fair,  1915,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
great  sires  of  the  breed. 

They  are  well  grown  out  and  I  guarantee  a  good  offer- 
ing. Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  O.  W.  Devine  will  rep- 
resent Kansas  Farmer  at  sale.    Send  for  catalog  today  to 


William  Sullinger, 


Orrick,  Mo, 


AUCTIONEER:    COL.  J.  D.  MATHIS 
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Case  Steam  Engines 

Famed  for  Power,  Simplicity,  Durability,  Economy 


This  Company  wants  it  understood  by  all  farmers  that  the 
clevelopment  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  has  not  interfered 
with  the  development  of  Case  Steam  Tractors. 

We  have  two  separate  departments.  We  have  been  making 
steam  tractors  for  over  40  years.  We  designed  our  first  gas 
tractor  26  years  ago. 

Case  Steam  Tractors,  which  have  long  been  in  the  lead,  re- 
ceive the  same  or  even  more  attention.  We  are  continuing 
whenever  improvements  are  presented,  to  better  Case  Steam 
Tractors.  Our  engineers  and  experts  are  always  on  the  lookout. 

Case  Steam  Tractors  in  Eight  Sizes 


Many  men  believe  that  in  cer- 
tain sections  and  for  certain  work, 
steam  is  preferable  to  gas.  So  the 
Case  line  of  Steam  Tractors  is 
complete.  We  make  them  in  sizes 
from  30  to  110  horsepower. 

Case  Steam  Tractors  are  usefl 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  plow- 
ing, driving  threshing  machines, 


operating  silo  fillers,  running  bal- 
ing presses  and  other  lines  of 
farm  work.  They  are  also  used  for 

hauling,  road  building,  etc. 

r 

Case  Steam  Tractors,  like  all  Case 
machinery,  are  not  built  to  sell 
on  pri«e  alone.  They  are  built  to 
meet  a  quality  standard  which  is 
demanded  of  every  Case  product. 


Farmers  know  they  can  turn  t<* 
a  Case  product  with  confidence. 
They  know  they  are  getting  dol- 
lar for  dollar  value,  and  an  engine 
on  which  they  can  rely. 

Thousands  of  Case  Steam  Trac- 
tors are  in  use  all  over  the  world. 
Their  power,  dependability  and 
length  of  service  cannot  be 
equaled.  They  are  simple  to  oper- 
ate and  economical. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
Steam  Tractors  should  write  for; 
our  catalog,  which  contains  pic- 
tures and  detailed  specific  ationSi 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
other  Case  power-farming  ma- 
chinery may  write  for  any  of  tfaf 
free  booklets  named  below. 


J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.  W)  861  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


FREE 
Books 


Send  for  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter— All  Free 

Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders.   Tell  us  which  interest  you. 

1— Kerosene  Tractors       3— Grand  Detour  Plows       5— Hay  Balers       7— Road  Machinery 

2— Steam  Tractors  4— Threshers  6— Silo  Fillers  8— Automobiles 

Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog,  describing  the  entire  Case  line.   It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 


F- 


Kansas  Farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  56,  Number  6. 
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FARMERS  MUST  ADVERTISE 

To  Brin&  Results  Advertising  Must  be  Seen,  Read,  Understood  and  Believed 


j|ERE  are  the  tests  applied  by  Frank 
Pyle  to  every  piece  of  advertising 
copy  used  in  finding  buyers  for 
his  farm  products: 
'  Do  you  tell  your  complete  story  in 
easily  understood  words  and  sentences? 

"Is  there  anything  about  you  to  grasp 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  reader? 

"Do  you  clearly  convey  the  impression 
you  want  the  reader  to  get? 

"Have  you  the  character  and  ability 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  indifferent  and 
prejudiced? 

"Do  you  appeal  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation, taste,  reason  and  business  sense? 

"Have  you  made  clear  the  action  you 
wish  the  reader  to  take? 

"When  the  ad  can  answer  'yes'  to  all 
these  questions,  I  draft  it  into  immedi- 
ate service,"  said  Mr.  Pyle  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  farm  advertising  during 
Farm  and  Home  week  at  Manhattan. 

The  subject  assigned  Mr.  Pyle  was, 
"How  to  Advertise  Fruit,"  but  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  outlined  apply  to 
advertising  live  stock,  seed  grains, 
poultry,  and  in  fact  anything  which  the 
farmer  has  to  sell. 

In  opening  his  talk,  Mr.  Pyle  quoted 
these  words: 

"If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book, 
preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better 
mouse  trap  than  his  neighbor,  though 
he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the 
world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his 
door." 

"These  words,"  said  Mr.  Pyle,  "were 
written  by  one  of  the  greatest  adver- 
tising men  this  country  has  produced— 
the  late  Elbert  Hubbard.  Knowing  them 
to  be  a  part  truth — which  is  worse  than 
a  lie — Hubbard  placed  quotation  marks 
about  them  and  wrote  after  them,  'Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.' 

"The  epigram  would  not  have  sounded 
so  clever  had  he  written  the  whole  truth, 
and  said  'the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door,'  if  he  advertises  much 
and  well. 

"For  fifty  years  of  my  life  I  envied 
the  farmer  his  freedom  of  action — his 
independence — then  I  became  a  fruit 
farmer.  I  toiled,  I  sweated,  I  produced, 
and  I  found  that  I  must  sell  at  the  other 
man's  price  and  for  his  profit.  I  pro- 
duced better  fruit  than  my  neighbors 
only  to  find  that  their  fruit  set  the 
price,  very  often,  at  which  I  must  sell, 
in  the  local  market. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  what 
I  am  doing  to  free  myself  from  this 
handicap.  But  for  the  deep  obligation 
I  feel  to  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College  and  to  George 
O.  Greene  of  the  extension  division  for 
the  great  assistance  they  have  been  to  me 
in  making  my  orchard  a  success,  I  would 
not  be  here,  for  I  am  not  a  speaker, 
either  by  inclination  or  training. 

"I  will  tell  you,  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  what  I  am  doing  in  the  way  of 
advertising  my  fruit  farm  and  the 
motives  back  of  these  things.  Orchard 
Home  is  the  name  of  our  farm.  This 
name  was  suggested,  among  347  others, 
in  answer  to  the  advertisments  I  in- 
serted m  the  papers  of  four  nearby 
towns,  offering  five  dollars  in  gold  for 
the  best  name  suggested. 

"I  wanted  to  name  the  farm,  so  that 
should  I  ever  come  to  sell  it,  it  would  be 
known  under  a  name  that  I  could  sell 


along  with  the  farm — a  name  that  would 
have  an  actual  money  value.  So  I  ad- 
vertised for  a  name.  That  got  everybody 
to  talking  about  Frank  Pyle's  orchard. 
Some  of  them  said  I  was  a  'fool'  to 
spend  money  for  a  name  for  a  farm. 

"Suggestions  came  from  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, Maine  and  all  the  states  between. 
I  advertised  again  when  the  name  was 
selected,  telling  who  suggested  it  and 
all  about  it.  Thus  I  established  the 
name — Orchard  Home — at  once  in  the 
minds  of  people  far  and  near. 

"Then  I  registered  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  a  drawing  of  the  farm 
house  and  its  surroundings  with  the 
name — Orchard  Home.  I  use  this  design 
on  my  letter  heads,  newspaper  adver- 
tising, apple  boxes,  vinegar  and  all  other 
lables  except  on  my  apple  juice. 

"Some  of  my  advertising  has  seem- 
ingly fallen  flat.  Some  of  it  has  pro- 
duced good  results  immediately.  All  of 
it  has  helped  to  build  a  reputation  for 
Orchard  Home.  In  one  instance  an  ad- 
vertisment  that  I  considered  a  failure 
brought  me  a  customer  a  year  later,  who 
told  me  this  'ad'  had  brought  him.  He 
came  twenty  miles  and  has  since  that 


time  purchased  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  fruit. 

"There  are  much  larger  commercial 
orchards,  not  many  miles  from  Orchard 
Home,  but  over  the  countryside  Orchard 
Home  is  better  known  than  any.  When 
folks  think  of  fruit,  they  think  of 
Orchard  Home  and  they  instinctively 
head  toward  it  every  time  they  start 
out  on  a  foraging  expedition. 

"This  is  my  advertising  platform: 

"First — To  work  in  closest  possible 
harmony  with  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  our  Agricultural  College,  and  to 
let  everybody  know  it. 

"Second — To  encourage  visitors  to 
come  to  Orchard  Home  on  every  possible 
occasion  and  to  always  have  something 
novel  and  interesting  to  tell  and  show 
them. 

"Third — To  always  keep  before  every- 
body that  Orchard  Home  products  are 
strictly  country  products  and  the  best 
of  their  kind. 

"Fourth — To  impress  on  them  that 
while  I  am  an  old  farmer,  I  am  not  too 
old — nor  too  much  of  a  hayseed — to  take 
advantage  of  every  modern  thing  which 


WINESAPS  FROM  SPRAYED  TREES  ABOVE,  FROM  TJNSPBAYED  BELOW.  POOR  FBXJIT 

KEEPS  PRICES  BELOW  PROPER  LEVEL 


will  improve  our  products  for  their 
benefit. 

"Fifth — To  have  something  in  tho 
local  papers  every  week — either  display 
advertising  or  reading  notices — telling 
about  Orchard  Home  or  its  products. 

"Sixth — To  put  a  fair  price  on  Orchard 
Home  products  and  stand  pat." 

Mr.  Pyle  here  threw  on  the  screen  a 
few  of  his  advertisements — selected  at 
random — as  printed  in  the  local  papers 
and  asked  his  audience  if  they  all 
answered  'yes'  to  the  tests  which  appear 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

"These  advertisments  are  not  miracle 
workers,"  continued  Mr.  Pyle.  "No  one 
of  them  has  ever  startled  me  with  it3 
accomplishments,  but  I  find  as  the  year3 
roll  along,  more  and  more  people  ask  for 
Orchard  Home  apples  at  the  stores,  de- 
mand Orchard  Home  vinegar,  and  drink 
Frank  Pyle's  Apple  Juice. 

"My  advertising  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  local  papers,  although  they  have 
been  the  first  line  of  my  offensive.  The 
editors  of  these  papers  have  given  me 
great  support  by  donating  space  for  the 
opening  to  a  vast  field  of  new  adver- 
tisers— the  farmers — who  in  my  section 
have  up  to  this  time  confined  their  ad- 
vertising ventures  to  sale  bills.  The 
banks  from  which  I  borrow  money,  and 
in  which  I  sometimes  have  a  balance  not 
in  the  red,  have  assisted,  without  cost 
to  me,  by  supplying  specially  printed 
checks. 

"The  old  blackboard  by  the  roadside, 
in  front  of  the  house  at  Orchard  Home 
works  every  daylight  hour,  for  I  always 
keep  it  chalked  over  with  my  offerings. 
It  catches  the  eyes  and  dollars  of  many 
a  passing  autoist. 

"My  delivery  truck  carries,  swung 
above  the  load,  a  large  sign,  which  reads, 
Big  Red  Apples  From  Orchard  Home 
Fruit  Farm. 

"My  old  sprayer  has  helped.  I  have 
sent  it  to  neighborhood  farms  to  fog 
highly  perfumed  water  over  the  crowds 
at  orchard  spraying  demonstrations  while 
bearing  on  its  top  on  ten-foot-long  signs, 
these  words  in  box  car  letters: 

"What  am  I?  I  am  a  battle-scared 
veteran.  I  am  fighting  your  tight.  I 
am  destroying  millions  of  your  foes.  I 
am  applying  the  teachings  of  science  to 
the  battle.  I  am  the  preventer  of  wormy 
and  diseased  fruit.  I  am  making  fruit 
better  and  more  plentiful.  I  am  Frank 
Pyle's  Orchard  Sprayer.  My  battle 
ground  is  Orchard  Home  Fruit  Farm." 

''Even  though  I  did  hear  one  man  read 
the  second  line,  1  am  a  bottle-scared 
vetrinarian,'  still  I  think  it  has  brought 
me  business  and  helped  educate  other 
men.  who  have  orchards,  to  spray.  I  do 
everything  I  can  to  encourage  spraying, 
for  junk  fruit  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  keep  prices  below  their  proper 
level. 

"Like  the  old  breech -burnt,  muzzle- 
loading  musket  of  our  boyhood  days, 
advertising  shoots  both  ways.  When  I 
advertise,  I  make  claims  of  superior 
merit,  for  Orchard  Home  products.  It  is 
rarely  that  I  use  reduced  prices  as  an 
inducement.  The  back  kick  of  my  ad- 
vertising forces  me  to  make  good  every 
promise  of  my  printed  words.  No  sane 
advertiser  will  do  less  than  his  promise. 
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One  of  the  6  Sizes 
of  Avery  Tractors 


Avery  2  Row 

^V^s^T^ffcSn^*  X* Motor  Cultivator 


Averuizelfoiirl&rmWork 


There  isn't  any  question  any  more 
the  only  question  now  is  —  which 

When  you  Averyize  your  farm  you  can  be  sure  you  have  made 
a  wise  selection.  When  you  get  an  Avery  Tractor  you  are  getting 
a  tractor  that  is  long  past  the  experimental  stage.  You  are  get- 
ting a  tractor  that  has  been  put  to  every  kind  of  a  test  known. 

We  proved  our  faith  in  the  Avery  design  by  introducing  Avery 
Tractors  on  a  sold-on-approval  policy.  We  have  proved  the 
success  of  the  Avery  design  by  entering  it  in  every  important 
motor  contest  and  demonstration  held  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

And  the  strongest  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Avery  design  is 


about  the  success  of  tractor  farming — 
is  the  best  tractor  for  you  to  get. 

that  men  who  bought  the  first  Avery  Tractors  years  ago  are 
buying  more  Avery  Tractors — sons,  brothers,  cousins  and 
others  of  every  relationship  to  the  first  buyers  are  placing  their 
own  orders  for  Averys  —  and  neighbors  who  have  watched 
their  work  are  buying  them  in  large  numbers. 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  by  a  company  having  over  thirty  years' 
experience  in  building  power  farming  machinery  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  Avery  machines  in  operation  all  over  the  world,  and 
by  a  company  owning  a  large  factory  with  branch  houses  and  distributers 
covering  every  State  in  the  Union  and  over  60  foreign  countries. 


A  Size  for  Every  Size  Farm  and  Every  Kind  of  Work 


You  can  do  practically  every  kind  of  work  on 
every  size  farm  with  Avery  Motor  Power.  There 
are  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  from  which  you  can 
pick  exactly  the  right  size  tractor  for  doing  your 
heavy  traction  and  belt  work. 

There's  an  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator  for 
doing  your  cultivating  and  other  light  traction  and 
belt  work.  Then  you  can  get  an  Avery  Plow  and 
an  Avery  Thresher  to  fit  any  size  tractor,  and 
you  have  an  equipment  of  Tractor  Farming  Ma- 
chinery that  will  enable  you  to  raise  a  larger  crop 
at  less  expense  and  save  it  after  you  raise  it. 

What  You  Get  in  an  Avery  Tractor 

The  five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors— 8-16,  12-25. 
18-36,  25-50  and  40-80  h.  p.,  are  all  built  of  the 
same  design.  They  are  the  only  tractors  with  a 
double  carburetor  and  duplex  gasifier  that  burns 
ALL  the  kerosene.    They  have  a  patented  slid- 


ing frame  that  eliminates  the  intermediate  gear 
used  on  other  tractors,  which  saves  expense 
and  increases  the  power. 

They  are  the  only  tractors  with  renewable  in- 
ner cylinder  walls,  crankshafts  one -half  or 
more  in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders,  adjustable  crankshaft  boxes,  no  fan, 
fan  belt,  governor  belt,  fuel  pump  or  water  pump. 

They  are  the  most  easily  adjustable  and  acces- 
sible tractors  built  and  are  light  in  weight  per 
drawbai  efficiency.  We  also  build  a  smaller 
5-10  h.  p.  Tractor,  especially  for  small  farms 
and  lighter  work  on  large  farms. 

The  Wonderful  Avery 
Motor  Cultivator 

The  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  is  truly  a  wonder- 
ful machine.  It  plants  and  cultivates  any  crop, 


such  as  corn,  beans,  cotton,  etc.  With  it  one  man 
can  handle  100  acres  of  crop  or  more  than  double 
what  one  man  ordinarily  handles  with  horses  or 
mules.  It  is  also  a  handy  machine  for  harrowing, 
drilling,  harvesting,  hay  cutting,  hay  raking,  feed 
grinding,  pumping,  sawing  and  other  work. 

Light  and  Heavy  Tractor  Plows 
Small  and  Large  Sized  Threshers 

You  can  also  get  an  Avery  Power-Lift  Tractor  Plow 
either  light  or  heavy,  in  any  size  from  1  to  10  bot- 
toms, and  an  Avery  Thresher  in  any  size  from  a 
small  19x30  inch  for  individual  use  up  to  a  large 
42x70  inch  for  commercial  threshing. 

Avery  Plows  are  guaranteed  to  scour  in  any  soil 
where  any  other  plow  will  scour. 

Avery  Threshers  will  thresh  any  kind  of  grain  or 
seeds  and  are  guaranteed  grain  savers. 


The  1918  Avery  Motor  Power  Book  is  Ready  for  You 

It  shows  all  Avery  machines  in  their  natural  colors,  both  stationary  and  actual  work- 
ing scenes.  It  has  unusual  detailed  illustrations  of  tractor  construction.  Write  for 
free  copy  and  ask  for  special  information  about  the  size  machines  you  need  to  meet 
your  requirements.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  5305  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houses  anil  Distributers  Covering  Every  State 
in  the  Union  and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Countries 
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IS  DEMOCRACY  WORTH  SAVING 

Democracy  is  now  undergoing  the  test 
of  fire.  Unless  the  spirit  of  autocracy  is 
conquered,  democracy  must  go  down  to 
defeat  and  pass  into  history  as  a  gigan- 
tic failure.  "Is  it  worth  saving?"  asked 
Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver  in  the  course  of 
one  of  his  addresses  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Manhattan.  He  showed  how  a 
democracy  may  be  as  bad  as  an  autoc- 
racy, depending  on  the  kind  it  is.  It 
may  be  made  up  on  undisciplined  people, 
or  it  may  be  the  kind  of  democracy  in 
which  everyone  does  just  as  he  pleases 
regardless  of  anyone  else — then  it  is  not 
worth  saving.  Doctor  Carver  said  that 
the  world  has  always  been  ruled  by  dis- 
ciplined people,  and  of  these  there  is 
more  than  one  kind.  There  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  benevolent  despot  and  a 
disciplined  autocracy  will  always  rule 
over  an  undisciplined  democracy.  The 
other  discipline  comes  from  within,  and 
this  is  the  discipline  of  true  democracy. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  universe  that  dis- 
cipline rules,  and  there  is  no  getting 
around  its  laws. 

As  an  illustration  of  team  work,  the 
speaker  used  the  football  team  where 
each  player  does  not  play  for  himself 
but  for  the  whole  team.  So  must  it  be 
with  a  nation.  The  disciplined  man  sub- 
ordinates the  lesser  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  larger  needs  of  the  group 
and  thus  a  disciplined  people  has  the 
esssential  team  work  to  win.  Democ- 
racy will  win  in  the  present  war  only 
if  the  devotees  of  that  democracy  will 
so  sacrifice  that  good  team  work  results. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
necessity  of  spending  money  freely  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  circulation,  thus  mak- 
ing for  prosperity.  Doctor  Carver 
pointed  out  that  in  this  we  should  be 
very  careful  as  to  whether  the  money 
kept  in  circulation  is  spent  ou  frivolities 
and  non-essentials  or  in  ways  in  which 
it  can  help  the  Government.  Money  in- 
vested in  Liberty  bonds  will  be  spent  and 
will  circulate  freely,  as  will  also  money 
given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Red 
Cross,  whole  money  spent  for  mere 
peace-time  trivialties  simply  makes  for 
exchange.  Exchange  simply  for  the 
sake  of  trading  is  valueless  from  an 
economic  standpoint  because  nothing  is 
really  produced.  It  is  a  good  thing  only 
as  it  permits  specialization  in  produc- 
tion so  that  the  work  will  be  done  better. 

te  te  te 

AMERICA  MUST  BE  UNITED 

That  we  must  be  a  unit  in  our  con- 
duct of  the  war,  was  the  keynote  of  the 
address  of  Lieut.  Paul  Perogord,  of  the 
French  army,  before  an  audience  at  the 
Agricultural  College  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  addresses  of  the  whole  week. 
The  big  auditorium  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Hundreds  crowded  in  after  all 
the  seats  were  taken  and  stood  in  the 
aisles  and  doorways  while  this  brilliant 
Frenchman  thrilled  the  whole  assembly 
by  his  vivid  descriptions  and  appeals  to 
the  highest  emotions  of  the  American 
people. 

"In  France,"  he  said,  "we  are  soldiers 
of  righgteousness.  The  man  in  the  trench 
never  asks  whether  his  comrade  in  arms 
is  a  Protestant  or  Catholic,  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican.  There  is  only  one 
party,  and  that  is  the  party  of  victory. 
All  must  belong  to  it  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  You  are  called  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  you  are  not  as  yet  the 
united  people  of  the  United  States." 

We  believe  the  point  made  should  be 
well  taken  by*  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Anyone  who  attempts  to  make 
political  capital  from  the  mistakes  which 
may  have  been  made  is  serving  the  en- 
emy. This  does  not  mean  that  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  be  held  above 
constructive  criticism.  We  should,  how- 
ever, search  our  own  hearts  most  closely 
before  denouncing  anything  that  has 
been  done  or  left  undone  in  connection 
with  the  enormous  work  of  war  prepar- 
ation. 

There  are  many  different  degrees  of 


patriotism.  Lieutenant  Perigord  re- 
minded his  audience  of  the  great  duty 
of  personal  sacrifice.  He  told  of  hear- 
ing individuals  boast  of  their  patriotism 
as  evidenced  by  their  investment  in  Lib- 
erty bonds.  Our  Government  must  have 
enormous  loans  from  its  people,  and  it  is 
a  real  service  to  take  these  bonds,  but 
a  Government  bond  at  4  per  cent  is  a 
good  business  investment,  and  the  man 
who  has  done  nothing  for  his  country 
but  buy  its  bonds  has  not  begun  to 
sacrifice.  The  speaker  also  told  of 
meeting  people  occasionally  who  re- 
joiced that  they  had  no  sons  to  offer. 
"Don't  tell  me  that  you  have  no  son  to 
send,"  he  said.  "Are  they  not  all  youi 
boys."  He  had  a  word  for  the  German 
people,  appealing  to  them  to  be  broader 
than  Phussian  autocracy  and  to  believe 
in  the  ultimate  redemption  of  those  who 
are  still  under  its  yoke.  Americans  of 
German  descent  are  proving  their  pat- 
riotism and  loyalty  to  this  country,  and 
it  might  be  expected,  as  their  forefathers 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  the  very 
thing  we  are  now  fighting. 

Lieutenant  Perigord  said  that  if  Amer- 
ica had  failed  to  enter  this  war  she 
would  have  been  dishonored  forever.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes — the  symbol  of  justice 
and  freedom,  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  all  nations — would  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  next  generation 
defiled  stained,  and  dishonored.  Now 
it  can  still  remain  the  purest,  most 
beautiful  flag  in  the  world,  and  Ameri- 
cans can  truthfully  sing  of  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Lieutenant  Perigord  has  taken  part  in 
some  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  but 
won  his  commission  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  is  now  representing  the 
French  Commission  and  is  being  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressing audiences  on  the  part  America 
is  to  take  in  the  war.  He  has  been  edu- 
cated largely  in  this  country,  having 
come  to  the  United  States  as  a  Catholic 
priest  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work  in  the  Northwest.  He  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Chicago,  Columbia, 
and  Minnesota,  and  at  the  time  war  was 
declared  was  just  completing  his  thesis 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  for  his  degree. 

to  te 

SHOULD  TAKE  INSURANCE 

No  nation  of  the  world  has  ever  even 
attempted  to  work  out  so  beneficent  a 
plan  for  protecting  its  soldiers  and  their 
families  as  has  our  Government  in  pro- 
viding the  war  risk  insurance.  Applica- 
tions for  this  Government  insurance 
have  now  nearly  reached  the  three  bil- 
lion mark,  the  average  per  man  being 
$8,630. 

For  men  who  joined  the  colors  before 
October  15,  1917,  the  last  day  for  apply- 
ing for  Government  insurance  is  Febru- 
ary 12,  1918.  While  the  insurance  ap- 
plied for  already  amounts  to  an  immense 
sum,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  taken  steps 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  families. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  chairman. of  the  Kan- 
sas Council  of  Defense,  received  a  tele- 
gram during  the  last  session  of  the  re- 
cent war  conference,  stating  that  a  mil- 
lion men  are  still  unprovided  with  this 
protection.  The  parents  and  friends  of 
soldiers  should  urge  most  strongly  their 
taking  advantage  of  the  Government  in- 
surance. The  tendency  of  military  life  is 
against  habits  of  thrift,  and  this  alone 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  men  taking  in- 
surance. In  addition  is  the  thought  of 
protecting  families  and  loved  ones  from 
want  in  case  of  death  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 

House  the  flock  comfortably;  keep 
houses  dry  and  well  ventilated,  allowing 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Re- 
model the  old  house — stop  cracks  and 
eliminate  drafts.  Give  hens  a  good  straw 
litter  to  scratch  in  during  the  winter 
months. 


KANSAS  CITY  TRACTOR  SHOW 

Unusual  interest  centers  around  the 
tractor  show  which  will  be  held  in  Kan- 
sas City  next  week.  There  has  never 
been  such  serious  need  for  economizing 
in  the  labor  necessary  for  crop  produc- 
tion. Manufacturers  of  tractors  and 
farm  power  machinery  are  without  ex- 
ception taking  advantage  of  this  prac- 
tical opportunity  of  displaying  their 
tractors  and  traGtor  equipment.  Visit- 
ors to  this  show  can  satisfy  that  natural 
desire  to  study  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  all  makes  side  by  side,  for 
they  will  all  be  there. 

Tractors  have  evidently  come  to  stay. 
The  idea  of  purchasing  and  using  trac- 
tors on  a  community  or  clubbing  basis 
is  being  discussed.  Some  have  already 
put  such  plans  in  operation,  and  the 
manufacturers  expect  "'o  sell  a  good 
many  tractors  to  comi  inity  clubs  dur- 
ing next  week's  show. 

The  big  pavilion  which  provides  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  heated 
by  twelve  oil-burning  furnaces.  A  visit 
to  the  show  will  thus  be  much  more 
comfortable  than  to  previous  shows 
which  have  been  housed  in  tents.  Elec- 
tricity will  be  used  for  lighting  and  the 
the  power  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
various  kinds  of  power  farming  ma- 
chinery. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  after  the 
tractor  show  this  big  building  or  pavil- 
ion would  be  ideally  adapted  for  use  as  a 
great  recreation  hall  for  soldiers  visit- 
ing Kansas  City.  Officials  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Tractor  Club,  which  conducts 
this  show,  are  considering  the  proposi- 
tion of  offering  the  building  for  this 
purpose. 
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SEED  AND  LABOR  CANVASS 

Next  week  every  farm  in  the  state 
will  be  visited  either  by  a  teacher,  pupil, 
county  agent,  representative  of  a  farm 
bureau,  or  of  a  council  of  defense,  to 
get  information  on  its  seed  and  labor 
needs.  This  is  a  most  important  pro- 
duction and  conservation  measure.  At 
least  45  per  cent  of  the  corn  produced  is 
unfit  for  seed.  From  twenty  to  thirty- 
six  counties  in  Central  and  Western  Kan- 
sas will  be  compelled  to  import  seed  corn 
for  this  year's  planting.  Seed  of  the 
sorghums  is  even  more  scarce  than  seed 
corn.  From  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  damaged  by  frost.  Surround- 
ing states  are  having  similar  trouble  and 
some  of  our  seed  is  being  taken  by  these 
states. 

We  would  urge  the  heartiest  co-opera- 
tion in  this  seed  and  labor  survey.  A 
questionnaire  will  be  furnished  and  the 
information  filled  in  on  this  blank  will 
be  of  great  service  in  enabling  the  seed 
and  labor  committees  to  equalize  the 
supply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
There  will  be  shortages  of  seed  in  some 
localities  and  a  surplus  in  others.  If  all 
of  those  interviewed  will  do  their  part, 
we  can  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

After  the  information  has  been  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  carefully  tabulated  and 
will  be  used  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
best  distribution  possible  of  seed  and 
labor.  Those  furnishing  the  information 
asked  will  not  only  be  rendering  a  serv- 
ice, but  will  be  giving  needed  help  to 
their  respective  counties  in  the  present 
emergency. 

^ 

Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  after  con- 
ference at  the  office  of  the  director 
general  of  railroads,  were  informed  that 
the  director  general  has  not  promulgated 
a  list  of  non-essential  farm  products 
which  will  be  denied  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  does  not  contemplate  issuing 
any  such  order.  Request  was  made  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  dissemi- 
nate this  information  as  widely  as 
possible  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  make  every  effort 
possible  to  provide  transportation  for 
all  farm  products.  Cars  should  be 
ordered  of  local  freight  as  has  been  the 
practice. 


EVERY  WEEK  A  THRIFT  WEEK 

The  present  week  has  been  designated 
a  "thrift  week"  throughout  our  nation. 
From  pulpits,  in  school  rooms,  moving 
picture  houses,  in  stores,  offices,  homes, 
and  through  newspapers,  a  concerted 
appeal  has  been  made  to  influence  people 
generally  to  the  adoption  of  habits  of 
thrift.  This  is  all  very  fine,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  we  hope  that  our  people 
generally  may  be  led  to  become  savers 
instead  of  spenders.  What  we  need 
more  than  anything  else  just  now  is 
that  we  become  permanently  prosper- 
ous, and  to  do  so  every  week  should  be 
a  thrift  week. 

We  have  been  entirely  too  spasmodic 
in  our  saving.  A  new  thrift  movement 
is  started,  and  a  lot  of  people  save  until 
their  savings  begin  to  amount  to  some- 
thing. Too  often  they  then  conclude 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  draw  on  theee 
savings  and  blow  in  the  money  on  an 
automobile,  new  clothes,  perhaps  a  pleas- 
ure trip,  or  something  else  that  is  not 
very  seriously  needed.  It  seems  that 
we  as  a  people  cannot  stand  too  much 
prosperity. 

Our  habits  of  spending  lavishly  with- 
out thought  is  well  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
perience which  Charles  M.  Sheldon  re- 
lated on  his  return  from  a  three-months' 
trip  in  England.  Just  before  sailing  for 
home  he  spent  a  day  in  the  finest  hotel 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bill  for  his 
room  amounted  to  $2.27,  and  he  was 
served  meals  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.25. 
On  landing  at  New  York  he  had  difficulty 
in  getting  a  room  at  all  and  finally  was 
given  one  nowhere  equal  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  comforts  to  the  one  he  had 
occupied  before  leaving  England.  He 
was  charged  $8  for  this  room.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the  manager  of 
the  hotel  and  ask  him  for  an  explana- 
tion. He  was  told  of  the  high  price  of 
labor,  fuel,  and  various  other  expenses, 
but  when  he  was  through  Doctor  Shel- 
don said:  "Now  tell  me  the  real  rea- 
son." After  some  hesitation  the  reply 
came,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  people  were  willing  to  pay 
such  prices.  Meals  nc  better  than  the 
ones  served  in  the  English  hotel  cost 
$2.50  in  the  New  York  hotel.  At  Wash- 
ington, where  he  stopped  the  next  night, 
he  was  given  even  a  poorer  room  and 
charged  more.  An  interview  with  the 
manager  resulted  in  about  the  same  ex- 
planation as  to  the  extravagant  habits  of 
the  American  people. 

The  kind  of  saving  that  will  make  the 
American  people  permanently  prosperous 
is  systematic  saving.  The  war-savings 
and  thrift  plan  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  which  is  bejing  presented  all 
over  the  country  is  following  this  idea. 
The  plan,  as  everybody  in  Kansas  should 
know  by  this  time,  proposes  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  save  the  amount 
of  $20  and  lend  their  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  War  Savings  Certificates  at 
4  per  cent  interest  compounded  quar- 
terly for  a  period  of  five  years.  By 
adopting  this  plan  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country  may  become  a 
stockholder  in  the  best  nation  on  earth. 
They  will  be  helping  to  win  the  war, 
and  the  winning  of  the  war  is  a  task 
to  which  all  true  Americans  should  bend 
their  utmost  efforts. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  to  be  careful  in  our  ex- 
penditures than  at  the  present  time. 

The  war  is  going  to  end  some  day,  and 
the  future  of  America  and  the  whole 
world  is  going  to  be  different  than  the 
present.  If  we  are  going  to  do  the  big 
things  that  we  have  dreamed  of  doing, 
become  the  dominant  nation  in  trade  and 
finance  for  generations  to  come,  we 
must  continue  this  program  of  thrift, 
for  what  would  it  avail  if  we  gain  the 
whole  world's  trade  and  become  mighty 
in  money  affairs  of  the  world,  if  our 
people  went  on  spending  money  for 
mere  pleasure-seeking  and  riotous  living. 
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SHEEP  A  WAR-TIME  ANIMAL 

Increasing  Wool  And  Mutton  Production  An  Act  of  Patriotism 


nHERE  is  such  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  wool  in  this  country  that 
our  Government  is  recommending 
the  use  of  30  per  cent  of  woolen 
substitutes  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  We  are  urged  to  produce  more 
mutton  and  use  it  for  home  consumption, 
thus  saving  beef  and  pork,  the  standard 
meats  of  the  army.  These  are  some  of 
the  most  important  reasons  given  for 
growing  more  sheep  on  our  farms,  by 
Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey,  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Kansas  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association  held  in  Man- 
hattan during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

"We  are  opposed  to  our  Government 
using  woolen  substitutes  for  our  sol- 
diers,'' said  Professor  Coffey.  "We  are 
in  favor  of  civilians  doing  without 
woolen  articles  rather  than  that  our  boys 
use  substitutes.  Yet  when  the  number 
of  sheep  should  be  increasing,  it  is  de- 
clining. According  to  the  latest  esti- 
mate there  was  a  shortage  of  54,000,000 
sheep  in  the  world.  If  that  shortage 
were  taken  out  of  this  country  it  would 
take  us  entirely  out  of  the  sheep  business. 

"Where  a  large  section  of  country  is 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  country 
or  of  the  enemy  as  in  Europe,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  the  live  stock  industry. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  we  increase  our  production.  At 
present  we  have  in  the  United  States 
about  48,500,000  sheep.  Not  since  1840 
has  this  country  produced  75  per  cent 
of  the  wool  it  uses.  Now  we  do  not  grow 
half  the  wool  we  consume. 

"What  would  happen  to  us  if  we  were 
suddenly  cut  off  from  the  sources  of  our 
wool?  We  do  not  grow  half  enough  for 
our  home  consumption  when  we  are  at 
peace  and  not  over  one-fourth  enough 
when  we  are  at  war.  In  1915  England 
lacked  96  per  cent  of  shipping  us  the 
amount  of  wool  she  had  promised  us. 
There  are  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
lying  in  storage  in  South  Africa  mainly 
because  the  submarine  warfare  made  it 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  market  it. 
From  the  patriotic  standpoint — from  the 
standpoint  of  preparedness — it  behooves 
us  to  interest  ourselves  in  wool." 

The  standard  meats  for  the  army  are 
pork  and  beef,  explained  Professor  Cof- 
fey. Mutton  is  not  a  meat  used  largely 
for  export,  so  if  we  grow  more  mutton 
we  will  be  adding  to  the  meat  supply, 
thus  saving  other  meats  for  use  in  our 
army. 

"We  have  looked  upon  the  mountain 
region  as  the  place  where  our  sheep  are 
grown,"  said  Professor  Coffey,  "and  56 
per  cent  of  them  are.  Yon  can  buy  these 
thin  western  ewes  and  I  want  to  say 
that  is  one  of  the  very  best  practices 
that  I  know  of.  The  ranchman  consid- 
ers that  these  ewes  are  no  longer  useful 
to  him.  By  taking  them  off  his  hands 
we  are  engaging  in  an  unusually  good 
type  of  co-operation.  I  would  warn  you 
in  buying  these  ewes  to  look  them  over 
carefully.  Do  not  buy  those  that  are 
too  broken  down  in  health. 

"It  is  predicted  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  West  to  increase  its  production 
for  at  least  another  ten  years,  but  how 
about  the  Middle  West?  There  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  in  sheep  raising.  In 
1911  Kansas  had  more  hogs  than  sheep. 

"In  the  East  there  is  also  a  plan  under 
way  to  get  sheep  back  on  the  wornout 
land.  Companies  have  been  formed  and 
campaigns  are  planned  to  interest  people 
in  putting  sheep  on  this  land.  In  the 
South  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  in 
which  the  sheepmen  have  already  be- 
come interested.  We  will  not  be  over- 
stocked with  sheep  if  we  get  them  in  all 
these  regions. 

"Wool  is  not  as  important  as  mutton, 
but  I  am  talking  from  the  war-time 
standpoint.  The  sheep  is  peculiarly  a 
war-time  animal.  It  is  profitable  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
wool.  The  sheep  is  one  of  the  best  ani- 
mals we  have  on  the  farm  for  utilizing 
roughage  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
grain.  No  animal  is  superior  to  the 
sheep  for  this.  If  labor  becomes  scarcer 
it  is  probable  that  roughage  will  grow 
greater  year  by  year.  In  this  case  the 
sheep  will  help  save  labor.  I  cannot  say 
that  a  farm  stocked  with  sheep  will  re- 
quire less  labor  than  beef,  because  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  believe  that  it  would. 
I  would  not  say,  however,  that  they  re- 
quire no  labor.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  needed  here  in  the  Middle  West. 


Sheep  are  not  profitable  unless  they  are 
handled  in  the  right  way. 

"The  purchase  of  ewe  lambs  for  breed- 
ing should  be  a  last  resort.  You  will 
not  have  the  success  that  you  would 
have  with  older  ewes.  The  shortage  may 
be  so  great  that  their  use  will  be  advis- 
able. 

"The  best  thing  for  us  to  do  in  the 
sheep  industry  right  now  is  to  take  good 
care  of  the  sheep  we  have.  That  is  my 
best  advice.  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
you  remain  in  the  sheep  business  after 
this  war  is  over.  A  great  big  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost  for  making  a  profit 
if  flocks  do  not  become  more  common 
here  in  the  Middle  West.  We  can  put 
these  flocks  on  our  farms  without  re- 
placing other  live  stock  or  crops.  There 
is  an  idea  that  sheep  should  live  on 
things  that  other  stock  won't  eat.  Be- 
fore you  buy  sheep,  be  sure  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  enough  feed  to  carry  them 
through.  Make  use  of  feeds  that  have 
no  commercial  value,  but  those  feeds  of 
themselves  rarely  serve  to  carry  the  ewes 
through  in  proper  condition.  You  have 
got  to  mix  feeds  that  have  a  commercial 


value  with  them.  Ewes  must  be  in 
proper  condition  at  lambing  time.  They 
can't  live  on  scenery. 

"Idaho  is  a  good  sheep  country,  yet 
the  ewes  are  eating  four  pounds  of  al- 
falfa each  day.  Handle  your  sheep  so 
that  they  will  pick  up  the  cheap  feeds. 
Run  them  on  the  stubble  fields.  In  Illi- 
nois just  as  soon  as  we  have  husked  out 
a  field  of  corn,  we  turn  the  flock  in. 
They  will  graze  around  the  edge  and  get 
some  bluegrass  and  they  will  feed  on 
cornstalks  and  the  corn  that  is  left. 
About  the  middle  of  December  it  is  well 
to  supplement  this  with  feed  from  the 
barn.  If  they  are  exercised  out  in  the 
corn  field  they  won't  get  too  fat  for 
lambing. 

"The  hardest  drain  on  the  ewe  is  the 
first  eight  weeks  after  her  lamb  is  born. 
After  that  you  can  decrease  the  feed  a 
little.  If  you  are  giving  the  lamb  enough 
to  eat  he  will  be  all  right. 

"The  critical  time  is  lambing.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  shepherd  should  watch 
his  flock  closely  day  and  night. 

"One  of  the  most  healthful  places  for 
keeping  sheep  is  a  shelter  that  opens  to 
the  South.  It  is  important  that  the 
sheep's  feet  be  kept  dry.  There  should 
be  a  place  in  the  pen  that  you  can  keep 
warm  enough  to  warm  lambs  that  be- 
come chilled.  If  it  is  very  cold  you  can 
put  in  a  second  wall  about  six  inches 
from  the  first  and  fill  in  with  straw. 
Put  the  forward  ewes  in  that  and  the 
colder  it  is  the  more  ewes  you  should 
put  in,  because  the  heat  from  their  bodies 
raises  the  temperature. 

"Another  scheme  in  lambing  time  is  a 
lambing  pen  made  of  two  panels  hinged 
together.  Put  the  ewe  and  her  lamb 
here  just  after  the  lamb  is  born.  I  do 
not  like  to  put  the  ewe  in  there  just 
before  the  lamb  is  born,  because  she  will 
worry  and  fuss  and  may  hurt  the  lamb. 
This  small  pen  is  a  good  place  to  keep 
the  ewe  and  her  lamb,  especially  if  she 
has  twins,  because  the  ewe  may  claim 
only  one  unless  they  are  both  kept  near 
her.  It  is  very  unwise  to  let  hogs  and 
sheep  run  together  during  lambing  time, 


because  the  hogs  make  short  work  of 
the  lambs. 

"The  sheep  barn  should  be  well  bedded. 
Bed  it  down  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  deep 
about  the  middle  of  November  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  bed  it  again 
until  late  in  the  spring. 

"If  you  are  going  to  market  your 
lambs  early  in  the  summer,  begin  to  feed 
grain  as  soon  as  you  can.  For  the  most 
part  I  would  advise  marketing  early.  In 
this  way  stomach  worms  and  the  hot 
weather  are  avoided. 

"A  lamb  will  start  eating  when  it  is 
fourteen  to  six-teen  days  old.  A  rack 
containing  hay  and  grain  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  lambs  but  not  to  the 
ewes.  The  grain  should  be  crushed  at 
first.  This  should  be  fed  until  they  are 
six  or  seven  weeks  old.  Let  them  have 
about  all  they  want  and  give  them  a 
good  quality  of  hay.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  ready  for  market  by  June  15. 

"I  think  it  is  best  to  dock  and  cas- 
trate lambs.  You  may  intend  to  mar- 
ket them  as  lambs  but  something  may 
go  wrong  and  you  may  want  to  hold 
them  over.    If  you  dock  and  castrate 


your  lambs  you  can  carry  them  over  and 
they  will  do  well,  but  if  you  leave  them 
without  docking  and  castrating  them 
they  will  never  do  so  well  on  the  mar- 
ket and  they  will  fret  and  fight  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  good, 
marketable  product  out  of  them. 

"It  is  no  more  difficult  to  castrate  a 
lamb  than  it  is  a  pig.  Castrate  lambs 
when  they  are  about  twelve  days  old. 
It  can  be  done  when  they  are  two  months 
old.  Do  the  castrating  first  and  then 
cut  off  the  tail.  Select  a  bright  morning 
to  do  the  work.  Treat  with  a  good  dis- 
infectant and  sterilize  your  knife.  See 
that  the  lambs  are  well  bedded  for  sev- 
eral days  afterwards." 


Cultivation  of  the  Raspberry 

The  cultivation  of  this  splendid  fruit 
throughout  the  great  corn  belt  of  this 
country  is  a  success  if  gone  at  in  the 
right  way.  A  fruit  so  fine  for  table  use 
as  this  is,  and  so  easily  grown,  ought  to 
be  in  every  farmer's  fruit  garden.  The 
trouble  always  has  been  that  so  many 
farmers  have  concluded  that  they  cannot 
successfully  cultivate  this  berry.  Many 
who  have  tried  it,  not  knowing  a  good 
method,  have  been  disappointed  in  re- 
sults. 

Having  learned  by  ample  experience 
how  to  succeed  in  raspberry  growing,  I 
will  outline  my  plan  and  from  my 
success  in  other  states  of  the  Union  as 
well  as  Indiana,  I  am  confident  that  if 
what  I  say  is  followed  in  Kansas  with 
but  one  exception,  it  will  result  in 
complete  success. 

For  roots,  or  canes  to  set  a  plantation, 
secure  them  from  some  nurseryman  as 
near  home  as  possible.  This  is  very 
important,  and  it  is  well  to  inlude  some 
of  the  standard  varieties.  The  roots  can 
be  set  from  March  15  through  April, 
according  to  the  latitude. 

The  ground  ought  to  be  fairly  fertile 
and  well  supplied  with  humus,  and  if 
there  is  considerable  sand  in  the  soil 
that  is  all  the  better.  As  I  find  the 
vines  are  more  easily  cultivated  and  the 


fruit  produced  in  greater  abundance  by 
certain  plans  of  pruning,  I  will  describe 
my  plan  later  on. 

Set  the  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the 
roots  three  feet  from  each  other  in  the 
rows.  Allow  two  canes  to  grow  up  from 
each  hill  the  first  summer.  Drive  tem- 
porary stakes  and  tie  these  canes  to 
them.  The  second  season  after  setting 
is  when  I  begin  special  training  of  the 
canes  to  form  bushes  of  long  "rainbow 
cans,"  such  as  are  natural  with  this  fruit. 

The  second  summer  still  allow  only 
two  canes  to  grow  up  from  the  roots  in 
each  hill.  When  they  get  thirty  inches 
high,  top  each  one,  or  pinch  off  the  top 
bud.  This  causes  side  branches,  or  lat- 
erals, to  grow  out  from  near  the  ground 
to  the  tips.  Allow  them  to  grow  thus 
through  the  season.  The  following  spring 
before  the  foliage  appears,  cut  all  such 
laterals  back  to  about  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  length.  From  all  such 
pruned  side  branches  new  wood  for 
bloom  starts  out.  When  in  full  bloom 
a  plantation  so  treated  is  crowned  with 
bloom  and  the  fruit  is  both  abundant 
and  well  developed. 

The  canes  growing  up  from  the  roots 
the  second  summer,  if  cultivation  has 
been  clean  and  almost  of  a  level  nature, 
are  stocky  and  strong.  Topped  at  thirty 
inches,  they  stand  stiff  and  sturdy  and 
need  no  stakes.  They  are  like  bushes 
more  than  struggling  vines.  A  raspberry 
plantation  so  trained  is  easy  to  keep 
free  from  weeds  and  grass  and  can  be 
cultivated  through  a  season  by  horse 
implements  or  the  hand  plow. 

The  "one  exception"  formerly  men- 
tioned is  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  good 
coat  of  straw  mulch.  In  a  windy  country 
and  one  inclined  to  sudden  changes  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  and  prolonged  dry  < 
spells  in  the  summer,  a  heavy  mulching- 
with  straw  would  be  necessary.  That  is, 
I  would  use  this  protection  for  two 
purposes,  viz.,  to  prevent  weed  growth 
through  the  growing  season.  Put  this 
mulch  on  the  ground  early  in  the  winter 
and  again  a  little  while  before  blooming 
time.  The  summer  mulch  saves  any 
further  plowing  or  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Mulching  is  no 
better  than  clean  cultivation,  and  has 
some  disadvantages,  especially  in  a  wet 
season.  With  a  little  care,  some  labor, 
and  pruning  or  training  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, anyone  can  have  a  fine  crop  of 
raspberries  almost  every  season  and 
there  is  no  finer  fruit  for  the  table, 
fresh,  or  for  canning,  preserving,  and  for 
making  jelly. — W.  A.  Graham. 


Is  Cow  Sterile? 

C.  A.  H.,  Oklahoma,  writes  that  he 
has  a  four-year -old  cow  that  freshened 
at  eighteen  months  of  age  and  has  not 
had  a  calf  since.  She  has  had  one  of 
her  hind  legs  broken,  but  is  always  fat. 
He  asks  if  the  broken  leg  would  inter- 
fere with  her  breeding  and  whether  she 
will  be  all  right  for  beef.  He  also  has 
a  twelve-year-old  mare  with  a  fistula 
which  developed  last  fall.  She  had  a 
colt  last  spring.  He  wants  to  know  if 
she  will  breed. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  answers  as  follows: 

"In  my  opinion  the  fact  that  this  cow 
has  had  a  hind  leg  broken  would  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  her  breeding 
qualities  unless  the  break  in  the  leg  was 
so  high  up  as  to  involve  the  hip  bones. 
Following  such  a  break  there  is  some- 
times a  permanent  deformity  which  in- 
hibits conception.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  which 
keeps  this  animal  from  breeding.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  trouble  could  be 
determined  only  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion. This  animal  would  be  suitable  for 
beef. 

"Regarding  the  mare  affected  with 
fistula  this  will  have  no  influence  upon 
her  breeding  qualities  if  she  is  not  in  a 
depleted  condition.  Sometimes  an  old 
standing  fistula  will  deplete  the  animal's 
system  to  such  an  extent  that  she  will 
not  breed." 


Sheep  are  noted  scavengers.  As  weed 
exterminators  they  have  no  equal.  They 
turn  waste  products  into  cash,  thus  sav- 
ing feeds  of  commercial  value  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 


FLOCK  OF  EWES  ON  FARM  OF  PAGE  NICKLEN,  IN  LYON  COUNTY.  

MRS.  NICKLEN  CLAIMS  THE  SHEEP  AND  IS  VERY  PROUD  OF  THEM 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


MORE  ABOUT  FARM  LABOR 

List  Every  Person  Willing  to  Work  on  Farm  In  Emergency 


|  Wl\0  OTHER  question  discussed  dur- 
1^1  ing  the  ,  annual  meeting  of  the 
f  ^  l|  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  in 
Topeka  last  month  developed  a 
greater  variety  of  opinions  than  the 
farm  labor  question.  Following  the  ad- 
dress of  E.  V.  Wilcox,  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  many  spoke 
briefly  on  the  points  raised,  among  them 
being  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Weekly  Star,  who  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture handling  the  question  instead 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Doctor 
Waters  said  he  had  nothing  against  the 
Department  of  Labor,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  man  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment does  not  understand  farm  labor 
and  there  is  no  good  way  to  get  him  to 
understand  it.  He  thinks  in  terms  of 
organized  labor  and  eight-hour  days  and 
you  cannot  get  him  to  think  in  terms  of 
two  eight -hour  days  in  each  twenty- 
four-hour  period,  which  is  about  the 
proposition  the  farmers  are  up  against 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wilcox  that  there  is 
enough  unemployed  labor  in  the  coun- 
try, but  ventured  the  statement  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  everyone  will  have 
to  get  out  and  get  some  blisters,  closing 
the  grocery  stores,  the  banks,  and  other 
town  businesses  during  the  periods  when 
extra  labor  is  needed  to  save  crops. 

The  listing  of  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  work,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  plan 
now  being  put  in  operation,  will  help 
tremendously  in  taking  care  of  the  "peak 
load,"  such  as  we  are  sure  to  have  when 
our  big  wheat  crop  is  ready  to  harvest. 

Another  member  of  the  audience  said 
that  other  industries  were  not  experienc- 
ing the  same  shortage  of  labor  as  the 
farming  industry  because  they  had  been 
paying  such  attractive  wages  as  to  at- 
tract boys  from  the  farms.  The  discus- 
sion led  Mr.  Wilcox  to  make  some  further 
statements  regarding  the  situation  as  he 
saw  it. 

"As  a  result  of  this  one  year's  work 
with  the  farm  labor  problem  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,"  he  said,  "I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  ab- 
solute shortage  of  farm  labor.  There 
are  enough  of  us  to  do  the  work  if  we 
will  all  get  together  and  get  into  our 
proper  places.  There  are  some  sections 
where  the  farm  labor  is  all  drained  out, 
leaving  the  farmers  absolutely  without 
help,  and  that  help  must  be  replaced. 

"Now  we  want  to  co-operate.  We 
want  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
create  any  unnecessary  hysterics.  That 
is  the  very  worst  thing  you  can  have  at 
any  time.  The  labor  market  is  fully  as 
sensitive  as  the  stock  market.  We  had 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  wheat  fields  last 
year  observing  this  thing.  A  lot  of  col- 
lege men  went  out  there.  Because  our 
system  was  not  yet  well  organized,  it 
was  impossible  to  control  the  men  last 
year.  A  lot  of  them  would  go  to  one 
place  and  work  a  few  days  and  then 
some  clever  fellow  would  hear  of  an- 
other community  where  there  was  no 
help  and  they  would  all  hurry  over  there 
and  get  five  dollars  a  day  for  a  few  days. 
We  have  not  got  adjusted  to  the  change 
in  conditions  from  the  time  when  we 
had  plenty  of  help  and  the  farmer  could 
go  into  the  grocery  store  and  pick  up 
men  whenever  he  needed  them.  With  all 
the  things  we  had  doing  this  year  those 
men  had  gone  to  work  and  it  seemed 
that  the  labor  supply  was  exhausted. 
The  farmer  cannot  spend  all  his  time 
looking  for  labor  in  unaccustomed  places. 
We  are  hoping  that  each  farmer  who 
needs  help  will  let  us  know — not  if  he 
thinks  he  may  need  help,  but  if  he 
wants  help,  and  how  much  and  when  he 
will  need  it. 

"The  matter  of  wages  is  a  serious 
thing  in  many  communities,  and  I  think 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  farmers  have 
some  kind  of  an  understanding  about 
this  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
to  get  together  and  form  a  trust,  but 
you  must  have  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing or  you  will  have  a  condition 
that  is  very  undesirable.  Unregulated 
changes  in  wages  simply  spoil  the  labor- 
ers. Some  of  them  get  it  into  their 
heads  in  this  wise  'Now,  if  I  can  get 
four  dollars  a  day,  I  wonder  whether  I 
cannot  get  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  hun- 
dred miles  farther  on.'  It  is  necessary 
to  try  to  stabilize  farming  wages  as  far 
as  possible,  to  have  an  understanding 


among  yourselves  that  no  one  of  you 
will  make  any  unreasonable  increase. 

"We  are  getting  our  men  to  furnish 
the  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  in  each 
locality  once  a  month  and  these  will  be 
tabulated  and  sent  out  to  the  men.  The 
corn  huskers  in  Illinois  last  spring  were 
saying :  'They  are  paying  ten  cents  a 
bushel  in  Iowa,  and  you  will  have  to 
pay  us  more  or  we  will  go  to  Iowa.'  At 
the  same  time  the  corn  huskers  in  Iowa 
were  saying  the  same  thing  about  the 
growers  of  Illinois,  and  neither  could  dis- 
pute it  because  they  did  not  have  the 
figures. 

"You  have  to  be  careful  what  you  say 
in  regard  to  an  emergency  or  people  will 
take  it  in  just  the  opposite  way  from 
that  intended.  One  of  our  men  told  me 
that  down  in  Georgia  when  the  word  was 
passed  out,  'Sugar  and  flour  are  a  little 
short,  so  use  them  sparingly,'  everybody 
stampeded  to  the  grocery  and  laid  in  a 
year's  supply,  and  some  who  never  had 
more  than  six  pounds  on  hand  at  one 
time  before  began  to  buy  by  the  barrel. 
The  very  same  thing  is  true  of  labor. 
The  moment  you  say  that  there  is  an 
absolute  shortage  of  labor,  the  laborer 
swells  out  his  chest  and  it  takes  a  dollar 
a  day  more  to  get  him,  and  he  is  not 
worth  as  much. 

"We  find  in  every  state  that  when 
the  supply  of  people  who  want  to  work 
is  exhausted,  there  are  others  who  could 
work  but  do  not  want  to  work.  In 


And  this  has  been  proposed  as  an  imme- 
diate solution  of  the  problem! 

"You  know  what  the  extension  service 
is,  you  know  what  the  best  men  in  every 
state  are  trying  to  do  to  solve  all  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  war  time. 
We  cannot  create  labor.  We  have  cer- 
tain things  we  have  to  do,  and  we  have 
boy  power  and  woman  power  to  draw 
upon.  This  is  no  time  for  pessimism  or 
over-confidence.  It  is  time  to  get  to 
work.  No  one  has  any  right  to  feel  that 
it  cannot  be  done  and  sit  down,  because 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  that  way. 
In  every  state  where  we  have  an  agent 
who  has  been  willing  to  undertake  the 
impossible,  he  has  done  it,  and  I  think 
that  we  will  not  have  to  send  off  to 
China  or  to  Timbuctoo  to  get  laborers, 
but  the  problem  is  to  get  together  and 
do  it  ourselves." 


Yellow  is  Butter  Trademark 

There  is  a  propaganda  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time  through  the  news- 
papers to  take  off  the  10-cent  tax  on 
colored  oleomargarine.  "Yellow"  is  the 
trade-mark  of  butter. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  by  the 
oleo  interests  in  the  endeavor  to  steal 
this  trade-mark  for  the  imitation 
product. 

William  T.  Creasy,  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  oleo  manufacturer 
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Maryland  they  have  a  very  effective 
law  which  compels  people  to  work  or  go 
to  jail,  and  when  they  are  notified  that 
they  must  go  to  work  they  find  jobs 
pretty  quickly.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  professional  loafers.  There  are 
many  looking  for  positions  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  just  fitted  for  anything  and 
do  not  get  positions.  I  have  a  letter  on 
my  desk  from  a  man  wanting  work,  who 
said:  T  am  unmarried;  I  have  stomach 
trouble  and  a  dependent  aunt.'  I  was 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  whe.ther  I  should 
recommend  that  he  get  married  first  or 
get  rid  of  the  stomach  trouble,  or  get 
rid  of  the  dependent  aunt. 

"This  movement  is  intended  to  be  a 
great  help  to  the  farmers,  and  we  hope 
that  with  your  help — because  we  must 
have  the  help  of  the  farmers — through 
the  extension  service,  every  farmer  will 
furnish  a  businesslike  statement  of  what 
help  he  wants  and  when  he  wants  it  and 
what  he  is  willing  to  pay,  and  we  also 
hope  that  everyone  who  is  willing  to 
work  will  learn  through  whom  he  can 
list  himself,  so  that  we  can  bring  the 
farmer  and  the  available  supply  of  labor 
together.  I  think  there  are  enough  of 
us  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  if 
each  one  gets  into  his  place  and  gets 
busy  and  does  the  work  for  which  he  is 
fitted. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea 
that  we  need  at  the  present  time  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  orientals  brought 
into  this  country  for  farm  work.  I  do 
not  believe  those  who  advocate  that 
realize  what  that  would  mean.  In  the 
first  place  we  would  have  trouble  with 
Japan  if  we.  allowed  the  Chinese  to  come 
in.  In  the  second  place  we  have  not 
enough  ships  to  bring  them  in.  And 
then  the  farmers  who  had  to  have  help 
would  find  this  help  entirely  inexperi- 
enced and  unused  to  any  kind  of  labor 
except  hand  labor,  and  you  would  either 
have  to  have  an  interpreter  to  explain 
things  to  them  or  use  the  sign  language. 


a  few  days  ago  when  appearing  before 
a  committee  of  Congress,  stated :  "That 
the  natural  color  of  oleomargarine  was 
white;  that  the  white  oleomargarine 
was  of  a  higher  quality,  because  it  con- 
tained a  higher  grade  of  refined  oils," 
but  he  added,  "Of  course  there  is  more 
money  in  the  yellow." 

Comparing  the  price  of  butter  with  the 
cost  of  producing  milk,  butter  is  the 
cheapest  dairy  product  at  the  present 
time.  "Notwithstanding  this  fact,"  says 
Mr.  Creasy,  "the  beef  trust  is  trying  to 
add  new  burdens  to  the  creamery  inter- 
ests by  recommending  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Definitions  and  Standards  of 
Food  that  the  fat  standard  for  butter  be 
increased  from  80  to  82J  per  cent." 

This  effort  which  is  again  being  made 
to  permit  oleomargarine  to  be  colored 
in  the  semblance  of  butter  would  permit 
the  use  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  oils 
some  of  which  are  being  produced  in 
Central  and  South  America.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  would  increase  the  price 
of  oleomargarine. 

But  then  there  is  millions  in  it  for 
them,  and  that  beats  patriotism. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Enquirer  sizes 
the  matter  up  correctly  when  it  says : 

"Another  campaign  for  the  removal  of 
the  taxes  on  oleomargarine  is  under  way, 
this  time  on  the  plea  of  reducing  #he 
cost  of  living. 

"The  main  argument  has  been  heard 
before,  but  it  is  being  reiterated  with 
new  features  and  frills  as  well  as  extra 
fervor. 

"Removal  of  the  taxes,  say  the  advo- 
cates of  that  proposition,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
oleomargarine  and  a  lower  price  for 
oleomargarine  will  not  only  lower  the 
price  of  butter  but  it  should  and  would 
decrease  the  prices  of  milk  and  of  all 
milk  products,  especially  cream. 

"The  public,  wisened  by  experience, 
however,  knows  better.  Remove  the 
taxes  the  oleomargarine  industry  pays 


into  the  treasury  and  later  takes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  public  and  the  mak- 
ers and  sellers  will  keep  the  savings  in 
their  own  pockets. 

"The  argument  for  removing  taxes  on 
oleomargarine  is  that  a  clean  and  whole- 
some product  should  not  be  taxed  to 
benefit  the  producers  of  another  clean 
and  wholesome  product.  That  removing 
the  taxes  would  reduce  prices  all  around 
is  nonsense.    It  is  not  done  nowadays." 

This  paper  is  right.  Anyone  that 
thinks  that  oleo  is  going  to  get  cheaper 
when  they  have  a  right  to  color  it  is 
either  saying  what  he  does  not  believe, 
or  has  a  stagnant  brain  covered  with  a 
green  scum.  Oleo  has  been  admitted  into 
Canada  for  the  war  period,  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  it  shall  not  be 
colored. 


Must  Sacrifice  to  Win  War 

To  make  war  successfully  and  hasten 
the  end  which  we  all  so  much  desire,  we 
must  subordinate  everything  to  the  war 
program.  The  principles  at  stake  make 
it  worth  the  price.  We  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  are  united  in  this  view. 
Private  or  personal  interests  will  take  a 
secondary  place  in  the  minds  of  our 
patriotic  and  loyal  citizens.  We  have 
meant  to  edit  Kansas  Farmer  with  this 
as  our  guiding  principle,  but  one  of  our 
readers  from  Franklin  County  recently 
took  us  to  task  for  featuring  the  idea  of 
personal  interest  in  some  articles  which 
appeared.  We  quote  from  his  letter  as 
follows : 

"In  your  issue  of  January  5,  under 
'Building  Operations,'  you  refer  to  a  for- 
mer suggestion  of  yours  that  'those  who 
are  ready  to  build  now  or  need  additional 
building  for  storage  or  shelter  would  gain 
1'ttle  by  delay.'  The  spirit  of  the  former 
article  as  well  as  the  present  one  was 
that  the  farmer  should  only  consult  his 
own  interest.  The  Kansas  farmer  does 
not  need  to  be  advised  to  consult  his 
own  interest.  What  he  needs  to  be  ad- 
vised is  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  at 
present  and  only  consider  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

"There  is  at  present  a  serious  shortage 
of  both  transportation  and  material.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  government  is  today 
hampered  in  its  preparation  for  war  in 
both  these  particulars  and  no  one  at  pres- 
ent can  tell  how  long  this  condition  will 
last.  In  all  probability  it  will  last  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  Farmers  should 
be  advised  that  for  reasons  of  patriotism 
they  should  not  build  a  new  house  if  the 
old  one  can  possibly  be  made  to  serve. 
Only  such  additional  farm  improvements 
should  be  made  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  farm  products. 
I  am  a  farmer  living  on  a  farm  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  got  to  do  everything  I 
can  in  every  way  possible  to  help  the 
country  in  this  war.  You  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  aid  in  inspiring  patriotism  among 
farmers.  I  do  not  think  you  have  availed 
yourself  of  your  opportunities  in  that 
direction  as  you  should.  The  farmer 
should  be  told  and  told  often  and  in  vig- 
orous language  that  there  is  something 
bigger  and  more  important  than  his  per- 
sonal interest  to  be  considered  at  the 
present  time." 


Conditioning  Work  for  Horse 

A  horse  with  reserve  fat  is  able  to  do 
much  more  work  and  do  it  more  easily 
and  with  less  feed  than  the  horse  that 
does  the  spring  work  without  this  re- 
serve fat.  Hence  from  a  practical  stand- 
point it  is  essential  that  the  farm  horse 
carry  considerable  reserve  force  in  the 
form  of  fat  before  the  heavy  work  of 
spring  begins.  It  will  pay  to  get  your 
work  horses  in  good  flesh  before  the 
heavy  work  begins. 

Fat  is  also  a  desirable  asset  when  the 
farm  horse  is  sent  to  market.  His  ^alue 
will  be  increased  quite  materially  by  fat. 
When  he  is  sold  he  is  placed  in  a  new 
and  nerve-racking  environment.  The 
work  is  severe,  and  unless  the  horse  car- 
ried on  his  body  an  adequate  supply  of 
fat  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  source  of 
energy,  he  will  quickly  succumb  to  the 
hardships  of  his  new  job.  He  will  be  a 
disappointment  to  the  owner,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  lay  him  off  for 
a  long  rest,  which  of  course  entails  con- 
siderable loss. 
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TRACTORS  CONSERVE  LABOR 

Timely  Plowing  Increases  Yields  of  Wheat  and  Other  Crops 


TRACTOR  of  sufficient  horsepower 
to  pull  a  four-bottom  plow  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  operator  will 
plow  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of 
land  a  day.  A  man  with  a  four-horse 
team  can  plow  four  or  five  acres  a  day. 
Therefore  such  a  tractor  outfit  is  equal 
at  the  best  to  three  such  man -power 
labor  units. 

The  tractor  should  be  used  to  the  ut- 
most in  meeting  the  farm  labor  short- 
age. Tractors  should  be  available  in 
every  community  for  job  work.  Plow- 
ing for  wheat  should  be  done  in  July 
and  August  if  possible.  Tractors  will 
make  it  possible.  Practically  every 
farmer  knows  that  land  plowed  for 
wheat  in  July  or  August  will  yield  from 
two  and  one-half  to  seven  or  eight  bush- 
els to  the  acre  more  than  land  plowed 
in  September,  but  more  farmers  do  not 
plow  early  because  they  cannot.  They 
haven't  time  at  the  right  time.  Other 
farm  work  presses.  Plowing  is  too  often 
put  off  because  it  can  be  put  off. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TIMELY  PLOWING 

The  wheat  grower  who  can  get  his 
land  plowed  in  July  and  August  will, 
through  the  increased  yield  obtained, 
not  only  get  his  plowing  done  for 
nothing,  but  several  dollars  to  the  acre 
besides.  Furthermore,  he  will  get  more 
corn  and  other  crops  he  may  be  growing, 
because  he  can  give  his  entire  attention 
to  them. 

The  weather  is  frequently  too  hot  and 
sometimes  too  dry  in  July  and  August 
to  use  horses  to  advantage.  Heat  and 
dry  weather  form  no  obstacle  to  the 
tractor. 

Tractors  can  be  made  available  for 
farm  work  under  different  types  of  own- 
ership. There  are  many  men  in  cities 
who  know  how  to  run  tractors  and  could 
operate  them  on  the  farms.  These  should 
be  encouraged  to  acquire  tractors  for 
job  work. 

There  are  farmers  who  own  tractors, 
or  who  would  purchase  them,  but  who 
do  not  know  how  to  operate  them  and 
have  not  the  time.  Such  farmers  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  purchase  tractors  if 
they  haven't  them  already,  and  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  skilled  operators 
whom  they  could  trust  to  give  them 
proper  care.  The  Agricultural  College 
will  provide  such  farmers  with  men 
trained  in  operating  tractors. 

Tractors  may  be  purchased  and  owned 
co-operatively  by  a  number  of  farmers 
who  would  employ  a  trained  man  to  run 
them. 

TRAINED  MEN  TO  OPEEATE  TRACTORS 

In  every  city  there  are  many  men  who 
know  how  to  run  tractors  but  do  not 
know  much  about  farming.  Turning 
over  to  these  men  the  job  of  running  the 
tractors  for  farmers  will  be  the  best  way 
to  utilize  their  services  in  food  produc- 
tion. It  will  permit  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  the  available  man 
power.  A  farmer  who  knows  nothing 
about  tractors  is  wasting  valuable  time 
in  trying  to  run  one.  He  would  better 
give  his  attention  to  that  he  best  knows 
how  to  do.  A  man  naturally  adapted 
to  operating  machinery  is  wasting  time 
trying  to  farm.  Each  should  do  the 
work  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Tractors  under  any  type  of  ownership, 
available  for  job  work  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  know  how  to  run  them,  will 
give  a  large  number  of  farmers  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  tractors 
without  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
operating  them. 

In  the  average  cyty  of  the  first  or 
second  class  there  are  many  vacant  lots 
arid  small  tracts  adjoining  the  city  which 
can  be  cultivated  by  city  workers  after 
regular  work  hours,  if  assistance  can  be 
had  in  the  heaviest  part  of  preparing 
the  seed  bed.  It  will  be  difficult  this 
year  to  get  men  with  horses  to  plow  the 
Daek-yard  gardens,  vacant  lots,  and 
spare  plots.  A  one  or  two-bottom  plow 
with  a  small  tractor  for  power,  or  even 
with  a  jitney  car  adjusted  to  furnish  the 
power,  would  make  possible  the  utiliza- 
tion of  every  spare  plot  of  ground  in  the 
production  of  foodstuffs.  It  will  give 
city  people  a  chance  to  do  something  to- 
wards winning  the  war  in  the  most  use- 
ful way,  and  will  utilize  the  man  labor 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  It 
is  possible  that  the  business  men  of  such 
cities  can  do  nothing  more  patriotic  than 
to  provide  a  plowing  outfit  for  vacant 
lots,  back-yard  gardens,  and  tracts  ad- 
jacent to  the  cities. 


By  W.  M.  JARDINE,  Director  Kansas  Experiment  Station 


PROVIDE  EASY  TERMS  OF  PURCHASE 

The  man  who  can  run  a  tractor  and 
could  do  job  work  should  be  aided  and 
encouraged  in  acquiring  a  machine. 
Bankers  should  help  finance  such  men. 
Tractor  manufacturing  companies  should 
arrange  easy  terms  of  payment,  placing 
the  tractor  in  the  hands  of  the  worthy 
operator  upon  a  small  payment  down.  It 
is  an  excellent  chance  for  demonstrating 
the  usefulness  of  the  tractor  on  farms 
when  operated  by  the  right  men;  it  will 
encourage  the  adoption  of  the  tractor  by 
farmers  for  general  farm  work;  and  it 
will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  manu- 
facturers to  demonstrate  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  country's  food  needs.  The 
privilege  of  easy  payments  should  also 
be  extended  to  groups  of  farmers  who 
wish  to  purchase  tractors  co-operatively, 
if  desired. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  is  pre- 
paring to  ascertain  the  number  of  acres 
in  each  county  whose  owners  would  be 


without  charge  as  a  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  the  nation's  food  re- 
sources. 


Chains  and  Education 

Did  you  ever  try  to  drive  a  motor  car 
through  the  snow  without  tire  chains? 
If  you  did  you  know  what  happens.  Your 
rear  wheels  buzz  around  as  if  they  were 
swimming  in  grease,  your  engine  roars 
and  coughs  and  tries  to  shake  itself  to 
pieces,  you  make  a  terrific  racket — and 
get  absolutely  nowhere.  You  have  enough 
power  in  your  motor  to  move  ten  times 
the  weight  of  your  car,  but  it  isn't  worth 
a  cent — because  your  wheels  can't  take 
hold.  Right  then  tire  chains  are  more 
valuable  than  any  other  part  of  your 
car,  because  the  car  is  useless  without 
them.  *  *  *  Now,  then,  a  boy  without 
an  education  is  like  a  car  without  chains. 
He's  got  the  engine;  he's  filled  with  gas- 
oline; the  whole  equipment  is  there,  but 


nAST  spring  I  got  a  5-10  horsepower  tractor  from  the  agent  here.  I 
have  only  nine  acres  of  muck  land  on  which  I  raise  celery,  onions 
and  lettuce.  I  have  used  this  tractor  to  do  all  my  plowing  and 
fitting  the  ground,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  am  won- 
dering why  I  did  not  get  it  before  now.  It's  cheaper  to  me  than  a  team 
of  horses,  for  the  reason  that  its  first  cost  is  less  than  the  upkeep.  I  used 
kerosene,  and  eight  or  nine  gallons  a  day  was  all  that  was  required.  I 
am  using  the  tractor  now  to  haul  my  crops  to  the  road  and  loading  on  my 
truck  to  take  to  the  car  for  shipment.  So  you  can  see  I  have  no  horses 
to  feed.  I  think  there  is  a  tractor  for  any  size  farm  a  man  has.  This  nine 
acres  I  have  is  very  soft  ground,  very  much  different  from  upland,  but 
with  the  extra  rims  I  can  get  onto  work  as  soon  as  if  I  had  a  team. — 
M.  W.  Roberts,  New  York. 


willing  to  contract  for  their  plowing  by 
the  job.  The  co-operation  of  the  public 
is  asked.  Farmers  who  would  like  to 
hire  their  plowing  done  should  write  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Topeka, 
Kansas.  Men  who  know  how  to  run 
tractors  and  could  go  into  the  business 
of  doing  job  work  should  also  write  the 
secretary.  It  is  not  only  a  good  busi- 
ness venturt,  it  is  a  chance  to  serve  the 
nation,  a  chance  to  deliver  a  blow  at  the 
kaiser. 


Lists  Tractor  Operators 

As  a  voluntary  war  effort,  Power 
Farming,  Michigan,  has  inaugurated  a 
tractor  operators'  reserve  to  assist  in 
securing  tractor  experts  and  repairmen. 
Persons  wishing  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices or  who  desire  employment  as  oper- 
ators or  repairmen  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll.  A  directory  is  now 
being  prepared  containing  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  training  and  ex- 
perience of  sijch  experts. 

Farmers  in  need  of  skilled  tractor  or 
farm  machine  operators  who  state  their 
requirements  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
suitable  men.  In  a  letter  to  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  Raymond  Olney, 
editor  of  Power  Farming,  emphasizes 
that  if  tractors  are  to  produce  more  food 
they  must  be  efficiently  manned  by  men 
trained  in  their  care  and  operation.  The 
service  is  conducted  by  the  magazine 


when  the  engine  starts  up  the  wheels 
simply  buzz  around  because  there's 
nothing  for  them  to  take  hold  of.  Edu- 
cation is  what  gives  a  boy  his  traction 
in  heavy  going.  Be  sure  you  have  it  in 
your  tool  kit. — The  American  Boy. 

Winter  Care  of  Batteries 

In  cold  weather  the  storage  battery 
should  be  removed  from  the  automobile 
and  placed  in  a  basement  so  that  the 
water  will  not  evaporate  from  the  cells. 
Before  storing  the  battery  it  should  be 
fully  charged 'and  while  in  storage  it 
should  be  kept  filled  with  pure  rain  or 
distilled  water.  Water  from  the  city 
main  or  well  contains  iron.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  short-circuit  the  cell.  Once 
a  month  during  the  winter  the  battery 
should  be  recharged  either  by  placing  it 
in  the  car  and  charging  it  from  the  gen- 
erator, or  by  having  a  garage  do  the 
work.  If  the  voltage  drops  below  1.7 
volts,  lead  sulphide  will  be  formed.  This 
will  cause  the  plates  to  warp  and  buckle. 

Use  of  Gasoline  in  France 

Commercial  Attache  Veditz,  at  Paris, 
reports : 

The  Journal  Officiel  of  December  6, 
1917,  introduces  a  series  of  restrictions 
concerning  the  use  of  gasoline,  particu- 
larly for  private  automobiles. 

The  decree  provides  that  after  Janu- 


ary 1,  1918,  no  card  entitling  the  holder 
to  purchase  and  consume  gasoline  shall 
be  delivered,  except  under  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  confine  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
to  domestic  consumption,  to  vehicles  used 
for  transportation  by  common  carriers, 
to  vehicles  used  for  the  public  service, 
and  to  such  uses  as  grow  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  commercial,  industrial,  farm- 
ing, and  transportation  enterprises. 

Pruning  Grapes 

Pruning  and  caring  for  grapes  was 
one  of  the  topics  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Shawnee  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  speaker  assigned  the  subject 
could  not  be  present,  so  George  Van  Ors- 
dol  was  asked  to  lead  an  informal  dis- 
cussion. "In  pruning,"  he  said,  "don't  be 
afraid  to  cut  short,  but  be  sure  to  get 
enough.  'If  you  leave  too  much  vine  you 
will  not  have  as  good  grapes,  and  prob- 
ably not  as  many.  The  time  to  prune  is 
before  the  sap  begins  to  come  ui  al- 
most any  time  now." 

0.  F.  Whitney,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  said  that  his  idea 
of  pruning  and  training  a  grape  vine 
was  to  get  it  up  high  where  it  can  get 
plenty  of  air  and  be  free  from  fungous 
diseases.  "You  can  easily  tell  about 
how  many  grapes  you  are  going  to  have 
by  counting  the  buds,"  said  Mr.  Whitney. 
"If  you  let  your  branches  grow  out  too 
far  you  will  have  more  bunches  of  grapes 
than  the  roots  can  well  take  care  of." 

"How  long  do  you  leave  the  branches  ?" 
someone  asked. 

"My  vines  were  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  row,  and  I  used  to  try  to  have  them 
just  come  together,"  was  the  reply.  "If 
I  got  one  a  little  short  I  made  the  next 
a  little  longer,  but  the  average  length 
was  about  four  feet.  In  using  a  single 
wire  as  a  support,  it  should  be  about 
three  feet  high,  or  a  little  more. 

"Be  careful  not  to  prune  too  late," 
urged  Mr.  Whitney.  "If  you  do,  the 
cut  will  not  heal  and  sap  will  drip  from 
the  wound  for  days.  I  like  to  train  the 
vines  up  straight  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  plow  close  without  breaking  off  any 
of  the  plants.  You  can  then  throw  the 
dirt  up  close  to  the  plant  in  the  spring 
and  throw  it  back  a  little  at  a  time. 
This  will  help  in  keeping  down  weeds." 

The  question  of  varieties  was  raised. 
Mr.  Whitney  believes  that  there  is  no 
better  all-round  grape  than  the  Concord. 
It  will  stand  more  neglect  than  any 
other  grape  and  still  produce  fruit.  "Per- 
haps the  grape  of  best  quality  is  Moore's 
Early,"  he  said.  "It  comes  early  and 
hangs  on  late.  There  is  something  pe- 
culiar about  Moore's  Early.  Down  on 
the  river  bottom  mine  were  all  gone 
before  my  neighbor  on  the  upland  began 
to  haul  his  to  town." 

T.  P.  Van  Orsdol,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  said  that  his  worst  trouble  was 
in  forgetting  to  cut  the  strings  with 
which  the  vines  were  tied  to  the  wire, 
the  vine  breaking  as  a  result.  The  rem- 
edy suggested  was  to  tie  the  string 
tightly  around  the  wire  first  and  then 
around  the  vine.  This  last  knot  does 
not  need  to  be  so  very  tight.  Old  rags 
make  the  best  strings  for  tying  grape- 
vines. 

While  admitting  the  good  qualities  of 
Moore's  Early,  Mr.  Thorne  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  Concord  is  the  best 
money-maker  there  is.  If  he  had  to  dis- 
card one  of  the  two,  it  would  be  Moore's 
Early.  Mr.  Thorne  objects  to  the  one- 
wire  system.  He  thinks  he  can  hold  his 
vines  better  with  two  on  the  wind-swept 
upland  where  his  farm  is  located.  The 
fan  system  of  training  is  his  choice.  He 
emphasized  the  statement  previously 
made  that  if  good  grapes  are  wanted  the 
vines  must  be  cut  out  well.  Mr.  Thorn© 
is  very  anxious  to  find  some  good  grape 
that  matures  later  than  does  the  Con- 
cord. He  would  also  be  glad  to  loam 
how  to  get  his  young  vines  started  in 
an  upright  habit  of  growth. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  repair  the  farnt 
machinery,  so  as  to  have  it  in  readiness 
for  next  spring  and  summer.  BetteH 
results  are  usually  secured  when  the! 
spring  work  and  harvesting  are  done1 
promptly,  and  it  saves  labor.  The  day 
or  more  spent  in  waiting  for  extras  or 
in  having  a  machine  repaired  when  it 
should  be  in  use  causes  considerable  loss 
in  crop  as  well  of  time. 
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Farm  Explosives 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Blasting  Supplies 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder 

Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 

Hunting 

Marine  Special  (U.  s. stand. ) 

Trapshooting 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Fabrikoid  Sheeting 

Leather  Solutions 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Soluble  Cotton 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Metal  Lacquers 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Wood  Lacquers 

Vitrolac  Stain  Finish 

Mantel  Dips 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Liquid  Light  for  Mills 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Shingle  Stain 

Commercial  Acids 

Auto  Enamel 

Alums 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Saltpetre 

Challenge  Collars 

Wood  Pulp 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Pigment  Bases 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Tar  Distillates 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Dyes  and  Bases 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Is  Your  Farm  Problem 
Lack  of  Labor? 

Are  you  short  handed  on  your  farm?  Are  there 
stumps  and  boulders  to  remove — swampy  places  to  be 
drained — ditches  or  post  holes  to  be  dug?  Ts  your  new 
home  held  up  waiting  the  excavation  for  its  foundation? 
Is  there  a  crooked,  land-eating  stream  on  your  place  wait- 
ing to  be  straightened?  Are  you  worrying  about  how  you 
will  dig  those  holes  in  which  to  set  out  your  fruit  trees? 
Don't  wait — don't  worry — find  out  now  about 
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Red  Cross  Farm  Explosives 

Learn  how  a  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross  Farm  Explosives 
will  do  more  real  work  for  you  in  a  few  hours  than  ten 
men  could  do  in  a  week.  Learn  why  that  work  can  be  done 
more  thoroughly — more  quickly  and  with  much  less  labor 
and  cost. 

Just  now  the  whole  world  needs  food.  There's  a  big 
market  and  an  eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer's  golden 
opportunity.  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Explosives  offer  a  short 
cut  to  it. 

Get  our  New  Free  Book,  "The  Gianl  Laborer" 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to 
the  many  uses  for  Farm  Explosives.  It  will  explain  to  you 
new  methods  which  have  helped  thousands  of  farmers 
everywhere  to  put  more  acres  under  cultivation  and  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  their  farms.  Check  Farm 
Explosives  in  the  Coupon.  Sign  your  name  and  address. 
Clip  it  and  send  it  to  us  now ! 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

Established  1802 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  •  Explosives 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Pyroxlin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  .  .  .  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrisons  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,New  York    .....    Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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HelplSmrself 
ocvkHelp  your  Nation 

YOU  can  double  the  value  of  your  corn 
crop,  feed  twioe  as  many  cattle,  increase 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  your  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  at  lowest  oost  with  an 

We  offer  a  special  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  account  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  raw  materials  the  early 
buyer  is  apt  to  be  the  lucky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  with  complete  details 
of  our  order  now,  pay  later  offer* 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

611  Union  Ride.,  Anderson,  Indiana 

611  Silo  Blde  K»D»asfity,  Bo. 

61  I    Indium  Bid g.,   Dei  Hoinee,  lows 

611   Live  Stock  Eiehange  Bide.,  •  'Fort  Worth,  Tun 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAlcan. 

FOLLY 

GUARANTEED 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  _  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
(IT  96.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines. See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.   Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  email,  write  for  free  catalog 
end  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bra  30W1        Bsinbridf  e,  N.  T. 


UTtl 


sirs  sssi         Buy9  the  New  Butterfly  I 
TL"J)fl!j  Juni°r  No.  2.   Light  run- 
IB  ning,   easy  cleaning,  close 

mm  %JB  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
■  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects  Id    material    and  workmanship. 
Hade  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  ' 

MSMVCBR  TDISI  Earn.  Its  own  coot  and  ^1M.«00\ 
30  DATS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  eaves      now  in  use 

Id  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  catalog- folder  and  "direct- from- 
t actory"  offer.  Boy  from  tl  e  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

ALBAU6H-D0VER  CO..  1181  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  tbe  Bush  Car.  Fay  for  »  out  oi 
^V£m%.ion.onaal...  My  ««t3«amBkl«  money^p- 

-MxaXttrt. 

bock.  1918  models 
r«adr> 

Write  at  one*  for 
my  48-pfiA«  c«tu- 
loff  and*!)  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
H.  Boatki*  «?rea. 
•tlco  Igntrforc-Elecl.  Sts-  4  Ltg.        Depfc  2-P  . 

BUSH  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago.  Ills 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


Length,  3%  inches.  Tour  own  name  on  the 
handle. 

James  Kremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
take  »2  for  his  knife. 

John  Streetor  said  it  is  easily  worth  $1.50. 
It  is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel. 


Send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LEONARD!,  MANAGER 

Kansas  Farmer  Bids.  Topeka,  Kansas 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

My  Year  Experience  in  the  Dairy  Club 


FIRST  learned  of  the  Dairy  Club 
through  my  teacher,  Miss  Alta 
Musgrove.  She  received  blanks 
from  the  Agricultural  College  ask- 
ing her  to  secure  members  for  the  vari- 
ous boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  such  as  those 
in  dairying,  canning,  and  sewing.  Four 
others  and  myself  signed  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
I  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  that  took 
up  the  work. 

Our  teacher  went  to  the  bank  to  see 
Mr.  Wulfekuhler,  who  had  arranged  with 
Kansas  Farmer  to  loan  the  money  for 
the  dairy  club  work.  She  found  him 
willing  to  loan  the  money.  I  went  to 
the  bank  to  see  Mr.  Wulfekuhler.  As 
it  was  my  first  business  transaction,  I 
felt  a  little  backward,  but  I  found  Mr. 
Wulfekuhler  so  interesting  to  talk  to 
about  the  club  work  that  I  was  soon 
over  my  embarrassment.  He  agreed  to 
loan  me  the  money  to  buy  my  cow. 

I  started  out  at  once  to  find  a  cow. 
After  looking  at  a  number  I  decided  on 
a  Durham  owned  by  Mr.  Mills,  head 
farmer  of  the  National  Military  Home, 
for  which  he  agreed  to  take  $90. 

Papa  went  and  brought  her  home  for 
me,  and  I  was  a  very  proud  girl  as  I 
helped  take  her  to  the  pasture.  On  my 
way  to  the  pasture  I  named  her 
"Beauty." 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  bank  and 
signed  a  note  for  $90  for  one  year  at  6 
per  cent  interest.  I  then  took  the  money 
and  paid  Mr.  Mills,  as  I  had  agreed  to 
do.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  papa  came  home 
from  the  pasture  and  said  Beauty  had  a 
big  black  and  white  heifer  calf.  Beauty 
looked  "very  odd  with  a  black  and  white 
calf  at  her  side,  for  she  is  a  bright  red. 
When  the  calf  was  thirty-six  hours  old 
I  removed  it  out  of  hearing  of  the  cow. 
For  the  first  few  days  I  fed  it  a  small 
amount  of  warm  milk  three  times  a  day. 
After  that  I  fed  it  one-half  gallon  of 
milk  night  and  morning.  In  a  few  weeks 
it  was  learning  to  eat  dry  feed. 

I  commenced  my  records  on  July  15, 
1916.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
Beauty's  disposition,  but  I  soon  found 
she  was  not  a  believer  in  "woman's 
rights."  I  could  never  milk  her  in 
safety. 

Beauty  always  had  pure  running  water 
and  clean  feed  which  was  not  musty.  She 
was  kept  clean,  and  her  stable  was  clean 
and  sanitary.  The  milking  utensils  were 
always  clean,  well-scalded,  and  aired. 
After  cooling  the  milk  I  delivered  it  to 
my  customers. 

In  one  of  the  winter  months  I  at- 
tended a  Dairy  Club  meeting  held  in 
Leavenworth.  The  afternoon  of  the 
meeting  I  went  to  the  Wulfekuhler  State 
Bank.  There  I  met  Mr.  G.  C.  Wheeler 
and  Miss  Janette  Long,  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer.  They  gave  me  an  introduction 
to  several  members  of  the  club,  who  were 
boys.  When  all  the  members  had  come 
in  we  went  to  the  basement  of  the  bank, 
where  the  farm  bureau  meets,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  gave  a  talk  on  caring  for  and 
feeding  our  cows  and  calves,  which  was 
very  interesting.  After  Mr.  Wheeler's 
talk  Miss  Long  took  our  pictures.  Sev- 
eral men  from  the  Agricultural  College 
gave  talks  about  different  clubs.  We 
also  took  in  the  Glenwood  Canning  Club 
exhibition. 

I  am  glad  I  joined  the  dairy  club.  I 
read  Kansas  Farmer  through  the  year, 
and  learned  many  facts  about  live  stock. 
The  letters  from  the  other  members  of 
the  club  that  were  published  in  Kansas 
Farmer  were  also  interesting. 

Beauty  has  more  than  paid  for  herself. 
She  is  now  worth  $110  and  the  calf  is 
worth  $40.  I  close  my  year's  work  wish- 
ing all  the  members  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous year. — Mahala  Smith,  Leaven- 
worth. 


Western  Kansas  Boy's  Story 

My  father  has  had  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred Jerseys  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
and  I  always  liked  Jerseys  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  stock,  so  when  Kansas 
Farmer  announced  its  Dairy  Club  of 
course  I  was  interested  and  wanted  to 
be  a  member. 

Father  had  let  me  do  some  business 
with  the  First  National  Bank  at  Nor- 
ton once  before  and  as  I  have  always 
known  Mr.  Campbell,  the  cashier,  it  was 
easy  for  me  to  make  the  arrangements 
to  get  the  money  for  the  cow.  Then  I 
began  to  make  inquiries  about  cows,  for 


I  wanted  as  good  a  one  as  I  could  get. 
I  found  a  pure-bred  four-year-old  that 
the  breeder  recommended  highly,  and 
bought  her  for  $200.  Here  is  where  I 
made  my  mistake.  Father  offered  to 
sell  me  any  one  of  his  cows  that  I  might 
choose,  but  as  most  of  his  were  not  reg- 
istered and  he  did  not  ask  me  a  high 
price,  I  thought  that  others  were  better. 
After  I  had  my  cow  a  while  I  found 
that  several  of  father's  cows  tested  bet- 
ter and  were  better  milkers  than  my 
high-priced  registered  cow.  However,  I 
went  ahead  and  did  the  best  I  could  with 
her. 

Feed  was  scarce  and  not  of  very  good 
quality,  and  my  cow,  coming  from  the 
East  off  bluegrass  pasture,  did  not  do 
nearly  so  well  for  a  while  as  she  might. 
About  the  only  feed  we  had  plenty  of 
was  grass.  I  never  sold  any  milk  or 
butter,  but  just  cream.  I  just  shipped 
it  with  father's  cream.  Father's  cream 
always  grades  No.  1,  and  it  must  be 
pretty  good,  for  all  the  buyers  are  just 
crazy  to  get  it.  * 

I  raised  a  nice  heifer  calf  that  I  am 
going  to  keep.  After  paying  for  her  feed 
I  have  $45  to  the  cow's  credit.  I  have 
sold  the  cow,  and  my  account  stands  as 
follows:  Cost  of  cow,  $200;  express 
charges,  $18;  cost  of  feed,  $22  — total 
$240.  Received  from  sale  of  cow,  $175; 
sale  of  cream,  $67.24;  value  of  calf,  $75 
— total  $317.24,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$77.24. — Emereth  E.  Wray,  Devizes. 


Wants  to  Help  Uncle  Sam 

The  following  letter  came  from  Kor- 
mah  Knotts,  a  girl  in  Finney  County 
who  has  been  reading  about  the  Dairy 
Club  work.    She  says: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  information 
about  how  I  can  get  a  cow  that  will  give 
milk  this  summer.  I  am  a  little  girl 
ten  years  old,  but  I  want  to  help  Uncle 
Sammy.  I  raised  $103.60  worth  of  hogs 
last  year." 

We  are  sorry  Kormah  did  not  learn 
of  the  Dairy  Club  soon  enough  to  get 
started  with  the  new  members  who  be- 
gan their  records  last  October.  We  feel 
sure  she  is  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  can 
be  counted  on  to  do  things,  and  we  hope 
she  will  later  become  a  Dairy  Club  mem- 
ber. We  have  asked  her  to  write  some- 
thing about  her  work  with  the  hogs. 


Value  of  Shredded  Fodder 

Gary  Cook,  of  Leavenworth  County, 
asks  for  a  price  on  shredded  fodder.  He 
says: 

"I  am  feeding  shredded  fodder  to  my 
cow,  Martha,  this  month,  and  it  is  not 
given  on  the  feed  schedule.  Alfalfa  hay 
is  $26  to  $28  a  ton  here.  Do  you  think 
it  would  pay  me  to  buy  it  to  feed  her 
instead  of  the  shredded  fodder?  Martha 
has  been  doing  very  well  in  her  milk 
this  cold  weather.  I  have  never  missed 
milking  her  yet.  She  sure-  is  a  dandy. 
Someone  wants  to  buy  her  every  few 
days." 

We  wrote  to  Gary  as  follows: 

"The  price  to  charge  for  shredded  fod- 
der would  depend  upon  how  much  you 
figure  it  costs  to  get  it  shredded.  Some 
farmers  who  shred  corn  fodder  find  that 
ft  does  not  cost  any  more  to  get  the 
corn  out  of  the  fodder  in  this  way  than 
to  husk  it  from  the  field  or  shock  by 
hand.  Figuring  this  way,  you  could 
charge  the  cost  of  shredding  against 
husking  the  corn  and  that  would  leave 
the  fodder  shredded  for  nothing. 

"The  shredded  fodder  is  nicer  to  han- 
dle and  as  a  rule  less  of  it  is  wasted  in 
feeding,  so  you  can  afford  to  allow  more 
for  it  than  for  ordinary  corn  fodder.  If 
you  figure  that  the  cost  of  shredding 
equals  the  cost  of  husking  the  corn,  it 
would  be  fair  to  figure  the  shredded  corn 
at  the  same  price  as  corn  stover  on  the 
feed  schedule. 

"Since  you  have  the  shredded  fodder, 
it  would  hardly  pay  you  to  buy  alfalfa 
at  the  high  price  mentioned  to  take  the 
place  of  all  the  fodder.  Of  course  a  cow 
must  have  plenty  of  protein  in  her  feed 
in  order  to  give  milk,  and  corn  fodder 
does  not  have'  very  much  protein  in  it. 
Alfalfa  hay  contains  considerably  more 
and  it  would  make  a  much  better  milk 
ration  to  give  the  cow  at  least  eight  or 
ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  each  day  and 
then  let  her  eat  all  the  shredded  fodder 
she  will." 


In  the  Official  Skimming  Test*' 
made  by  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at 
(he  World's  Fair  Exposition,  the 

IOWA' 

Cream  Separatori 

outskimmed  all  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  prove  that  the  "IOWA" 
Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  The 
"IOWA"  is  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

the  World's  closest  skimming  device.^  Send  foj 
free  book  •'FACTS"— tells  results  of  skimming 
tests  and  showshow  the  "IOWA"  increases 
cream  checks  by  stop-  i 
ping  your  butterfat  loss 
es.  Before  you  buy,  see 
and  try  the  "IOWAa" 
Write  today.! 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO. 
531  Mullan  Ave.  Waterloo,  la. 


PATENTED 
fCURVEO  DISC 


Rank  Oats 


GLEANED  FROM 
YOUR    WHEAT  1 

20%  Added  to 
Your  Crops1 


THIS  ROOK 
TELLS  HOW! 


CDCC  for -A" 

rKCC  POSTAL 


Wheat  this  year  is  posi- 
tively rank  with  vile  oats.  . 
Everywhere  it's  the  same.  ' 
Get  them  out  before  plant- 
ing or  you'll  ruin  your  crop 
of  high  priced  wheat!  Send  r 
a  postal  at  once.  Get  this  free 
book  on  Breeding  Big  Crops.  Find  ou* 
how  you  can  add  20J  to  your  crops— how  you  cam 
clean  all  oata, dirt  andweedsfromyourseedgrainst. 

CHATHAM 

SEED  GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  eet  facts  about  this  wonderful  Gas  Power  or 
Hand  Machine.  The  Chatham  Seed  Grader  and 
Cleaner.  Cleans,  grades,  separates  and  sacks 
anygrainseed!  Any  grass  seed or,  rankest  mix- 
tures! All  In  a  sinelo  operation!  Takes  out  all  dust  an* 
trasb  and  wicked  weed  need!   Separates  the  poor  «lcW» 

_   t  Unlth  n    f»    nna     roHflV  fOT  SeWU5£T  OK 


w™lto£Sm& idron^ ^"Sw"^e*TrtoU  "Ego* 
time  credit!  Send  postal  for  free  book  and  Big  Offer.Now 
HANSOM  CAMPBELL  CO.t  Pact--.  225.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Oapti 225.  Kansas.  City         Ot*.  225.  MlnncpoH. 


tans 


WITTEKero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment1 

2,  3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service  — Dig  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",iprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to$200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

•    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1607  Oakland  Ave., 
1607  Empire  Bldg., 


latj 


THE  SELF- DUG  WQNDM1L . 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  thatj 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their, 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tc^  replace,  at 
email  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self" 
ing.  Its  enclosed  moton 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.The  Splash  Oilini 
Sy  s  t  e  m  constand: 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  I 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  b: 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carryujE,  halt  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 

The  belief  that  sheep  cannot  be  pas- 
tured with  other  live  stock  is  a  mistake. 
Where  grass  is  abundant  they  will  graze 
together  nicely,  and  sheep  will  eat  the 
plants  that  the  other  stock  leave,  which 
tends  to  give  the  pasture  a  cleaner  ap-? 
pearance. 
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17.  Pack  in  any  convenient  form  for 
home  use,  or  make  into  one-pound  prints 
for  market,  wrapping  the  butter  in 
white  parchment  paper  and  inclosing  in 
a  paraffined  carton. 

18.  Clean  the  churn  and  all  butter- 
making  utensils. 


Production  Records  of  Dairy  Breeds 


JE  ARE  often  asked  for  production 
records  of  the  different  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle.  In  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 893  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  the  average  productions 
of  five  breeds  most  generally  known  in 
the  United  States  are  shown.  For  Ayr- 
shires  the  average  of  the  2,598  cows  that 
have  completed  yearly  records  for  ad- 
vanced registry  is  9,555  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3.95  per  cent  of  butter  fat, 
amounting  to  377.51  pounds  of  fat.  The 
ten  highest  milk  producers  of  this  breed 
range  from  25,329  to  18,745  pounds  of 
milk  and  the  average  of  these  ten  high- 
est producers  is  21,538.8  pounds  of  milk. 
The  ten  highest  butter  fat  producers 
among  Ayrshires  range  from  955.56  to 
744.73  pounds,  with  an  average,  for  these 
ten,  of  855.4  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

In  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  the  average 
of  199  cows  that  have  completed  yearly 
records  for  the  register  of  production  is 
10,868.7  pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.995 
per  cent,  amounting  to  433.45  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  The  ten  highest  milk  pro- 
ducers of  the  breed  range  from  19,460.6 
to  16,372.2  pounds.  The  ten  highest 
butter  fat  producers  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
range  from  798.16  to  647.30  pounds,  with 
an  average,  for  these  ten,  of  683.72 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed  the  average  of 
6,200  cows  that  have  completed  a  year's 
record  for  advanced  registry  is  8,934.44 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  4.99  per  cent, 
amounting  to  446.01  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  The  ten  highest  producers  of  this 
breed  range  from  24,008  to  17,297.51 
pounds  of  milk  with  an  average,  for 
these  ten,  of  19,337^9  pounds  of  milk. 
The  ten  highest  Guernsey  butter  fat 
producers  range  from  1,098.18  to  910.67 
pounds,  an  average  for  these  ten  of 
976.75  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Among  Holsteins,  3,220  cows  that  had 
completed  a  yearly  record  for  advanced 
registry  averaged  14,622.7  pounds  of 
milk,  testing  3.424  per  cent  butter  fat, 
amounting  to  500.7  pounds  of  fat.  The 
ten  highest  producers  of  this  breed  aver- 
aged from  31,246.9  to  28,826.4  pounds  of 
milk,  an  average  for  these  ten  of  29,- 
8.98.34  pounds  of  milk.  The  ten  highest 
Holstein  butter  fat  producers  averaged 
from  1,205.09  to  1,017.28  pounds,  an  av- 
erage for  these  ten  of  1,090.89  pounds 
of  butter  fat. 

In  the  Jersey  breed  the  average  of 
5,244  cows  that  had  completed  yearly 
records  for  the  register  of  merit  was 
7,792  pounds  of  milk,  testing  5.35  per 
cent,  making  417  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
The  ten  highest  milk  producers  ranged 
from  19,694.8  to  16,633.2  pounds,  an  av- 
erage, for  these  ten,  of  17,703.4  pounds 
of  milk.  The  ten  highest  butter  fat 
producers  range  from  999.1  to  875.2 
pounds,  an  average,  for  these  ten,  of 
943.1  pounds  of  butter  fat. 


Good  Farm  Butter 

The  making  of  good  butter  depends  on 
standardization  of  methods  and  care. 
The  butter  made  on  the  farms  could  be 
materially  improved  in  quality  in  most 
cases,  if  standard  methods  were  em- 
ployed and  greater  care  exercised  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  details.  The 
following  outline  of  the  essential  steps 
to  be  taken  in  making  good  farm  butter 
is  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture : 

1.  Produce  clean  milk  and  cream.  Cool 
the  cream  immediately  after  it  comes 
from  the  separator.  Clean  and  sterilize 
all  utensils. 

2.  Ripen  or  sour  the  cream  at  from  65 
degrees  to  75  degrees  F.  until  mildly 
sour.  Always  use  a  thermometer  iii 
order  to  know  that  the  right  tempera- 
ture is  reached. 

3.  Cool  the  cream  to  churning  tem- 
perature or  below,  and  hold  at  that  tem- 
perature for  at  least  two  hours  before 
churning. 

4.  Use  a  churning  temperature — usu- 
ally between  52  degrees  and  66  degrees 
F. — that  will  require  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  to  obtain  butter. 

_  5.  Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then  half 
fill  it  with  cold  water  and  revolve  until 
churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  after  which 
empty  the  water. 


6.  Pour  the  cream  into  the  churn 
through  a  strainer. 

7.  Add  butter  color — from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  drops  to  a  gallon  of  cream — 
except  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in 
the  summer. 

8.  Put  the  cover  on  tight;  revolve  the 
churn  several  times;  stop  with  bottom 
up,  and  remove  stopper  to  permit  es- 
cape of  gas;  repeat  until  no  more  gas 
forms. 

9.  Continue  churning  until  butter  gran- 
ules are  formed  the  size  of  grains  of 
wheat. 

10.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk  through 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  us- 
ing a  strainer  to  catch  particles  of  but- 
ter. When  the  buttermilk  has  drained 
out,  replace  the  cork. 

11.  Prepare  twice  as  much  wash  water 
as  there  is  buttermilk,  and  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  Use  the  thermome- 
ter; do  not  guess  at  temperatures.  Put 
one-half  the  water  into  the  churn  with 
the  butter. 

12.  Replace  the  cover  and  revolve  the 
churn  rapidly  a  few  times,  then  draw 
off  the  water.  Repeat  the  washing  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water. 

13.  The  butter  should  still  be  in  gran- 
ular iorm  when  the  washing  is  com- 
pleted. 

14.  Weigh  the  butter. 

15.  Place  the  butter  on  the  worker  and 
add  salt  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

16.  Work  the  butter  until  the  salt  is 
dissolved  and  evenly  distributed.  Do  not 
overwork. 


Cow  Testing  Cuts  Expenses 

Dairymen  who  have  had  their  profits 
reduced  by  increased  feed  cost  will  find 
considerable  relief  through  cow  testing 
associations.  The  cow  testing  associa- 
tion places  responsibility  on  each  cow 
to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  pay  for 
her  feed  and  return  a  profit  to  her  owner. 
The  loafers  in  the  dairy  herd  cannot  be 
detected  without  some  system  of  rec- 
ords. The  cow  testing  association  en- 
ables the  dairymen  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  milk  and"  butter  fat  which 
each  cow  returns  for  the  feed  she  con- 
sumes. A  system  of  records  will  dis- 
close some  eye-opening  facts  concerning 
the  production  of  individuals  of  the 
herd. 

Cow  testing  associations  afford  a  means 
for  co-operative  buying  of  supplies  and 
also  facilitate  improved  methods  of  feed- 
ing. The  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  cow  testing  associations  indi- 
cate that  a  large  number  of  dairymen 
who  are  not  keeping  records  are  feeding 
some  cows  at  a  loss.  Sometimes  this 
loss  may  be  attributed  to  poor  produc- 
ers, poor  management,  or  lack  of  proper 
feeding.  Savings  brought  about  by  cow 
testing  have  more  than  paid  expenses 
during  the  first  year.  Marked  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  herds,  and  the 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  feed  cost 
in  comparison  with  the  milk  and  butter 
fat  yield  always  follows. 

What  a  Boy  Can  Do 

"What  can  a  boy  do,  anyway,"  la- 
mented a  youth  who  had  been  refused 
enlistment  in  the  army. 

"But  you  are  too  young,  son,"  the 
father  replied. 


"Oh.  you  don't  understand,  dad,"  he 
cried.  "Some  day  I  am  going  to  be  a 
man  and  somebody  will  say,  'Where  were 
you  in  nineteen -eighteen?'  and  it's  then 
I  want  to  say  'I  was  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army  fighting  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.'  " 

There  are  thousands  of  true  blue 
young  patriots  who  can't  go  to  war,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  they 
may  serve.  They  can  keep  the  home 
fires  burning,  and  they  can  work  and 
save  and  lend  their  savings  to  Uncle 
Sam  to  keep  the  boys  who  do  go  well 
fed  and  supplied  with  ammunition. 


How  Much  Stock  to  Keep 

In  Southwest  Oklahoma  many  farm- 
ers have  had  to  sell  their  stock,  reports 
J.  E.  Payne,  agricultural  agent  of  the 
Frisco  Railroad.  The  season  was  so  ex- 
tremely dry  that  they  found  themselves 
overstocked. 

The  question  for  each  man  to  settle  is, 
How  much  stock  will  the  farm  carry 
safely  when  a  long  series  of  years  is 
considered?  Good  feed  years  like  1915 
tempt  people  to  increase  their  herds  un- 
reasonably. 

"Would  it  not  be  better,"  asks  Mr. 
Payne,  "to  store  the  extra  feed  produced 
in  the  big  feed  years  for  use  during 
years  like  1917?  If  we  cannot  do  this, 
we  may  plunge  in  the  stock  business 
when  the  feed  is  plentiful  and  be  cow- 
less  farmers  when  dry  years  come. 
Might  we  not  well  cut  our  herds  to  a 
safe  number  of  the  best  animals,  and 
plan  to  save  feed  for  them?" 


One  of  the  modern  labor-saving  devices 
for  the  dairy  barn  is  the  litter  and  feed 
carrier.  The  carrier  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  and  the  manure  thrown  in.  It 
is  run  out  of  the  barn  on  an  overhead 
track  and  the  manure  dumped  directly 
into  a  spreader.  The  feed  carrier  also 
makes  it  possible  to  move  feed  and  silage 
to  various  parts  of  the  barn  with  little 
difficulty. 


of 


The  greatest  music 
by  the  greatest  artists 
-on/y  on  Victrola  Records 

Who  are  the  greatest  artists? 

The  talented  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  by  reason 
their  superior  artistry  are  famous  the  whole  world  over 

— who  charm  hosts  of  music-lovers  upon  their  appearance  on 
the  opera  and  concert  stage 

— who  have  chosen  Victrola  Records  exclusively  to  carry  their 
art  to  all  the  world  and  immortalize  them  for  all  time. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  at  any  Victor  dealer's.  He  will  gladly  play  for  you 
any  Victrola  Records  by  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Write  to  us  for  the  Victor 
Record  catalog — the  most  complete  catalog  of  music  in  all  the  world — and  we  will 
also  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  dealer.  Ask  to  hear  the  Saen- 
ger  Voice  Culture  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notice:  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scien- 
tifically coordinated  and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
perfect  Victor  reproduction. 


m 
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"Victrola"  is  the  Registeret 
Trade-mark  of  theVictorTalk 
ing  Machine  Company  desig 
Dating  the  products  of  Jii 
Company  only. 

New  Victor  Records  dem 
onstrated  at  all  dealer 
on  the  1st  of  each  mond 
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Cultivate  one  habit— 

the  habit  of  using  KEEN 
KUTTER  Garden  Toolsv 
You  11  find  in  them  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  your  garden 
cultivation  problems. 
Why?  Because  these  tools 
are  designed  and  built  espe- 
cially for  the  work  they  are  to 
do.  Where  particular  shapes 
or  angles  are  required,  where 
6pecial  strength -giving  fea- 
tures of  construction  are  need- 
ed,KEEN  KUTTERhasthem. 

And  there's  economy  in  their  use. 
Made  from  highest  grade  steel  and 
having  straight-grained  hickory 
handles,  KEEN  KUTTER  Garden 
Tools  are  built  to  stay  on  the  job 
under  most  earnest  usage. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
or  get  our  Garden  Tool  Booklet 
No.  1646F. 

SIMMONS 
HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis        New  York 
Philadelphia  Toledo  Minneapolis 
Sioux  Citv  Wichita 


"The  recollection  of  Q&ALIIYremains 
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The  Jordan  Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  It  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  ara 
buying  there,  because  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  Invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  tha 
natural  increase  In  the  value  of  tha 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
low;   terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  ar^  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Paciflo  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Country. 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  ^Industrial  Ait. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1364,  U.  P.  Bid «\,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CASH  \ BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  ns.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.   Established  1870. 

FTJI.TON  BAG  &  COTTON  MTLXS 
590  8.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send 
Postal  for  Free  Book. 
TeDs  what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent 
through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  sketch  for  Free 
Opinion  of  Patentability.  TALBERT  &  TALBERT, 
4517  Talbert  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

About  October  1,  1917,  butter  was 
selling  in  Berlin  at  $2.25  per  pound, 
sugar  at  56  cents  per  pound,  and  ham 
and  bacon  at  $2.11  per  pound.  This  in- 
formation was  received  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  through  a  reliable  source. 


Business  Methods  of  Breeder 


IHE  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock 
must  of  necessity  follow  the  most 
J  strict  business  rules.  Many  would- 
be  breeders  do  not  appreciate  this 
most  important  fact,  and  as  a  result  they 
fail.  Charles  L.  Hill,  of  Rosedale,  Wis- 
consin, ex-president  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Record  Association,  said  in  an 
address  given  in  Manhattan  Farm  and 
Home  Week  that  he  did  not  believe  over 
5  per  cent  of  the  men  to  whom  he  had 
sold  pure-bred  cattle  ever  became  suc- 
cessful breeders  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  They  simply  were  not  fit  to  be- 
come breeders  of  pure-bred  stock.  C.  A. 
Stannard  of  Emporia,  a  well-known 
breeder  of  Hereford  cattle,  who  prepared 
a  paper  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation on  "Business  Methods  of  Breeder," 
gave  some  most  valuable  suggestions  to 
those  whose  ambitions  lead  them  to  as- 
pire to  become  successful  breeders  of 
pure-bred  stock. 

In  beginning  this  paper,  he  said: 
"There  is  a  motto  I  want  to  hang  be- 
fore you  on  this  wall  while  I  speak,  and 
if  I  could,  I  would  hang  it  on  all  four 
sides  of  your  dining  room  at  home  where 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  your 
home  would  see  it  at  least  three  times 
a  day  when  you  sit  down  to  your  meals, 
and  that  motto  is,  'Do  It  Now/ 

"To  the  boys  I  would  say,  if  there  is 
a  bucket  of  coal  or  an  armful  of  wood 
to  be  brought  in,  or  a  tub  of  ashes  to 
be  carried  out,  don't  put  it  off  until  after 
supper  or  until  a  little  later,  but  'do  it 
now'  and  have  it  out  of  the  way. 

"To  the  girls  I  would  say,  if  the  dishes 
have  to  be  washed  or  the  floor  swept  or 
a  kitchen  mopped  or  the  beds  made, 
don't  put  it  off  until  after  you  have 
gone  to  town  or  visited  with  your  neigh- 
bor over  the  telephone,  but  'do  it  now.' 

"And  to  you,  Mr.  Breeder,  if  there  is 
a  letter  to  be  written  or  an  entry  to  be 
made  of  the  birth  of  a  calf,  or  a  colt, 
or  a  litter  of  pigs,  don't  put  it  off  until 
tomorrow  or  next  week,  but  'do  it  now.' 
If  you  have  sold  a  calf  or  any  other 
animal  and  you  must  send  the  pedigree 
or  an  application  for  the  transfer  and 
the  certificate  of  registration,  'do  it  now.' 
Every  night  after  your  day's  work  is 
done,  answer  all  the  letters  received,  and 
make  the  entry  in  your  books  of  the 
calves  that  were  dropped  or  the  cows 
that  were  bred.  If  you  are  keeping  a 
set  of  books,  make  the  entries  in  your 
book  every  night  of  the  transactions  of 
the  day  on  the  farm.  This  is  doubly  im- 
portant at  this  time. 

"There  are  a  good  many  farmers  this 
year  that  should  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  amount  of  their  income  for 
taxation  purposes,  and  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  do  it.  If  you  are  a  single  man 
and  have  had  an  income  of  over  one 
thousand  dollars  on  the  produce  of  your 
farm,  or  if  you  are  a  married  man  and 
have  had  an  income  of  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars  from  your  farm,  you  will  be 
expected  to  make  a  report  of  your  in- 
come to  the  Government  and  pay  a  tax 
on  whatever  there  may  be  over  the 
amounts  I  have  mentioned.  You  had 
better  do  it,  too,  for  it  would  be  quite 
embarrassing  I  know  to  any  of  you  to 
have  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  come  and  check  up 
your  accounts  and  find  that  you  had 
failed  to  pay  your  tax,  and  in  addition 
to  being  embarrassed  there  is  a  very  re- 
spectable fine  or  jail  sentence  for  failing 
to  do  it.  In  the  past  many  of  you  were 
not  annoyed  with  this  matter  because 
your  incomes  had  to  be  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  before  you  paid  a  tax. 
You  understand  this  does  not  mean  a 
thousand  dollars  above  your  living  ex- 
penses. You  would  be  entitled,  I  sup- 
pose, to  charge  up  the  board  of  your 
hired  man,  but  the  living  of  yourself  and 
family  is  not  deductible.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  whether  you  get  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  from  the  products  of 
your  farm  and  other  sources,  no  matter 
what  you  may  spend  it  for.  Of  course 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  farm  are 
deductible,  such  as  feed,  blacksmithing, 
interest,  taxes,  etc. 

"Every  breeder  should  keep  a  set  of 
books.  They  need  not  be  elaborate,  but 
there  should  be  a  debit  and  credit  side 
showing  every  item  of  expense  he  has 
incurred  during  the  year,  of  whatsoever 


kind,  and  a  credit  side  for  every  item 
received  from  selling  the  products  of  the 
farm,  and  once  a  year  at  least — the 
thirty-first  of  December,  I  would  sug- 
gest— there  should  be  a  balance  struck 
showing  you  whether  you  have  made  a 
gain  or  a  loss  in  the  year's  business.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  an  inventory  of 
course  of  everything  you  own,  and  that 
inventory  should  be  at  an  honest  value. 
The  value  of  your  farm  should  be  placed 
at  what  you  could  reasonably  expect  to 
sell  it  for.  The  value  of  every  cow, 
horse,  or  other  animal  on  the  farm  should 
be  appraised  likewise,  and  once  a  year 
you  should  balance  this  inventory  and 
see  whether  you  have  made  a  gain  or  a 
loss.  The  inventory  should  be  kept  fully 
and  in  detail  showing  where  every  piece 
of  property  you  own  is  located.  You 
and  your  family  might  be  killed  in  an 
automobile  or  a  railroad  accident  and 
your  administrator  might  not  know  any- 
thing about  your  property.  This  inven- 
tory kept  in  your  safety  deposit  box  or 
in  your  safe,  if  you  have  one,  might  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  your 
estate.  In  this  inventory,  be  honest  with 
yourself,  and  if  your  banker  asks  for  a 
statement  occasionally,  be  honest  with 
him,  showing  him  the  number  of  head 
of  cattle  and  other  stock  you  have  at 
their  actual  age  and  their  actual  value. 
Get  his  confidence,  and  let  him  know 
that  he  can  depend  on  you.  Never  make 
a  misstatement  to  him.  Once  you  get 
his  confidence,  you  will  find  he  will  go 
the  limit  to  take  care  of  you  in  a  pinch. 

"There  is  no  man  that  needs  to  be 
more  careful  of  his  reputation  for  truth 
and  honesty  than  the  breeder  of  pure- 
bred live  stock.  His  whole  business  suc- 
cess, both  present  and  future,  depends 
upon  his  straightforward  honorable  busi- 
ness methods.  No  man  can  last  in  the 
pure-bred  live  stock  business  who  cheats, 
wrongs,  or  defrauds  his  customer.  In 
selling  breeding  stock,  if  there  is  a  blem- 
ish on  an  animal,  call  the  prospective 
buyer's  attention  to  it.  In  other  words, 
treat  your  customer  as  you  would  like  to 
be  treated  if  your  positions  were  re- 
versed. 

"Be  prompt  in  answering  your  cor- 
respondence, and  be  prompt  in  sending 
the  papers  to  the  purchaser  of  stock. 
This  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  espe- 
cially emphasize.  I  have  bought  a  good 
many  pure-bred  cattle  and  I  believe  75 
per  cent,  if  not  90  per  cent  of  the  men 
of  whom  I  have  made  purchases  have 
been  dilatory  about  sending  the  registra- 
tion papers.  I  have  had  to  write  some 
of  them  three  or  four  times  before  I 
would  get  a  reply.  Others  I  have  had 
to  write  and  telegraph,  and  some  few  I 
have  had  to  go  and  see. 

"You  would  hardly  believe  me  if  I 
should  tell  you  how  many  men  are  care- 
less about  their  breeding  records;  not 
only  careless,  but  I  believe  some  of  them 
are  dishonest  with  themselves  and  their 
associations.  Perhaps  when  you  have 
sold  a  cow  to  someone  and  a  calf  comes, 
the  birth  date  conflicts  with  the  previous 
calf.  The  secretary  calls  you  down  and 
says  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  cow 
to  have  two  calves  in  six  months,  fully 
matured  and  live,  or  or  seven  or  eight 
months,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
usually  comes  from  pure  carelessness. 
You  have  neglected  to  set  down  the  date 
at  the  time  the  first  calf  came.  Two  or 
three  months,  or  maybe  six  months 
later,  you  have  attempted  to  guess  at 
the  date  on  which  the  calf  was  born,  and 
you  have  missed  it.  The  result  is  a  con- 
flict of  calves,  and  you  are  called  down 
by  the  secretary,  humiliated,  and  per- 
haps asked  for  your  books.  You  may 
have  neglected  to  record  a  calf  until  the 
time  went  by  in  which  you  could  record 
at  a  nominal  fee,  and  then  to  avoid  the 
penalty  yom  dated  its  birth  ahead,  and 
when  you  came  to  record  the  next  calf 
you  forgot  about  the  previous  date  and 
you  were  caught,  the  whole  thing  being 
occasioned  by  neglect  and  carelessness. 
If  you  will  just  heed  this  motto  that  I 
spoke  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
you  will  avoid  all  of  these  mistakes;  so, 
whatever  it  may  be,  'do  it  now.' 

"For  fifteen  years  I  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Here- 
ford Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  and  I 
got  a  very  good  idea  of  how  many  men 
were  careless  in  their  records.  There 


For 

Marf   

And  Bealt 

Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment  has  M  «_^,T°S* 
now  been  refined  lor  human  use.  m  ^it^f^since 
Its  penetrating:  power  Quickly  m  getting  tneh  goo4 
relieves  swellings,  sprains,  M  \ 
bruises  and  all  forms  of  lame- 
Dees.  It  is  just  what  70a  need 
around  the  house.  Write  for  many 
letters  from  users  to  prove 
its  effectiveness. 


Spavin  Treat- 
all  purpoBtj 
family  liniment,  and 
have  found  it  to  do  ail 
you  olalm  and  more.  ** 


Kendall's 

SpavinTreatment 


For  Horses 
—RM 
Refined 
for 
Man 
• 


has  been  used  by  horsemen, 
veterinarians  and  farmers 
for  over  40  years.  Its  worth  has 
been  proved,  for  spavin,  splint, 
curb,  ringbone  and  the  many 
other  hurts  that  come  to  horses. 
Read  this  letter  from  John  Freezer, 
Henryton,  Md. 
"I  recently  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Treat- 
ment on  a  colt  that  bad  been  kicked.  Be- 
foreI  had  used  half  the  bottle  the  swelling 
~1  all  cone  and  he  has  com- 
pletely recovered.  I  also  find 
*  "i  good  for  braises,  sores, 
burns  and  colds  on  tha 
chest." 

Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
Treatment  at  any 
druggist's.  Foe 
horses  $1.10  bottle—* 
6  for  $5. 50.  Befined. 
for  man,  55  cts. — (5 
for  $2.75.  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse" — Free 
— from  druggist,  or 
vrlte  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY 

Enosburg  Falls, Vt.,  U.  S.  A* 


FREE  CATALOG 


WHY  PAY  BIG  PROFITS? 


Buy  your  merchandise  direct  from  ANISEH 
(the  manufacturer).    Save  from  20%  to  40% 

HARNESS  AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

SADDLES  WASHING  MACHINES 

BUGGIES  INCUBATORS 

WAGONS  FEED  GRINDERS 

ENGINES  STRAW  SPREADERS 

FENCING  TANK  HEATERS 

ROOFING  FEED  COOKERS 

Write   for   this   big  200-page   Free  Bargain 
Book  today.    It  will  save  you  money. 

ANISER  MERCANTILE  CO. 

Dept.  1821,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


That  hide  is  worth  more  to 
coat  than  it  will  bring  yon  as  a  hide.  Send 
"'";'ll  make  yoo  a  handsome  coat  or  robe 

Coats  Will  Be  High 

I Next  Year— Prepare  NOW 
Tailors  say  real  wool  overcoats  may  be  off  the 
market  next  year.  Send  your  hides  to  us— now— 
and  have  a  fur  coat  made  for  every  member  of 
I  the  family.  Look  ahead.  Prepare  NOW.  Our 
work  is  the  best.  Send  for  illustrations  and  prioes 

I NATIONAL  FUR  AND  TANNING  CO. 
1804  South  13th  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


traa  retainer  In  colors  explains 
rlKS  fcaiaiOB  howyoucansaye 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  mod  wheels  to  01 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  ( 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  8i.,Q«!ntj,m. 


February  9,  1918 

were  not  so  many  men  that  were  really 
dishonest.  When  their  attention  was 
called  to  it  and  they  saw  how  important 
it  was  that  the  records  should  be  kept 
absolutely  correct,  they  readily  acqui- 
esced, and  did  not  feel  that  the  officers 
of  the  association  were  imposing  on  them. 
I  wish  there  was  something  I  could  say 
or  do  to  impress  on  every  man  in  this 
audience  that  is  engaged  in  the  breeding 
of  pure-bred  live  stock,  the  importance 
of  promptness  and  accuracy  in  the  keep- 
ing of  breeding  records.  If  your  opera- 
tions are  large  enough  so  that  you  keep 
a  hired  man  who  looks  after  your  rec- 
ords, I  would  suggest  a  daily  report.  I 
use  this  in  my  business.  Every  three  or 
four  days  my  herdsman,  or  man  keeping 
track  of  the  records  on  my  place,  hands 
me  a  report  for  each  day,  showing  the 
breeding  record  of  that  day,  all  the 
calves  dropped,  the  cattle  that  may  have 
died,  and  the  disease  if  known,  and  any 
other  thing  that  may  have  happened  per- 
taining to  the  live  stock;  also  at  what 
he  worked  on  that  day.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  and  gives  you  a  complete 
record  of  all  your  breeding  transactions. 

"Several  times  in  my  experience  I 
have  known  of  herdsmen  taking  the 
breeding  records  with  them  when  they 
quit  or  were  discharged,  and  refusing  to 
deliver  them  until  they  made  settlement 
on  their  own  terms.  Just  last  spring  a 
breeder  called  me  over  the  telephone  and 
stated  that  he  had  discharged  his  herds- 
man and  that  he  had  gone  away  and 
taken  the  breeding  records  with  him  and 
was  demanding  a  thousand  dollars  for 
the  return  of  these  records,  and  wanted 
to  know  of  me  what  he  could  do.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  advise  him  to  consult 
his  lawyer,  and  to  adopt  the  daily  re- 
port system  when  he  started  his  new 
herdsman  on  the  job.  The  discharged 
herdsman  and  the  breeder  finally  com- 
promised, the  breeder  paying,  as  I  rec- 
ollect, some  money  for  the  records.  In 
addition  to  that  he  had  a  lawyer's  fee 
to  pay.  I  have  known  of  several  cases 
Bimilar  to  this  in  my  experience  as  a 
director  of  the  Hereford  Association. 
Some  of  them  occasioned  very  serious 
losses  to  the  breeder." 


KANSAS  FARMER 


When  Hogs  Are  Sold 

More~hogs  are  marketed  in  December 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  studies  of  hog  marketing  now 
being  made  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  During  the  hot  months 
of  the  year,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  shipments  are  only  about  one- 
half  those  of  the  winter  months.  After 
January,  receipts  at  packing  centers  de- 
cline in  each  of  the  succeeding  months 
until  May  and  June,  when  there  is  an- 
other1 increase. 

The  two  high  points  of  the  year  in 
December  and  June  reflect  the  market- 
ing of  the  two  crops  of  pigs  that  are 
produced  each  year  and  are  finished  for 
market  during  those  months. 


Wichita  Pig  Club  Winners 

The  boys  who  won  prizes  from  the 
Wichita^  Union  Stock  Yards  1917  Pig 
Club  Contest  in  co-operation  with  the 
state  club  leader  are  as  follows: 

Ernest  Lunt,  Valley  Center,  first,  $15, 
•with  a  pure-bred  registered  Duroc  Jer- 
sey; Thomas  E.  Davidson,  Derby,  sec- 
ond, $12,  with  five  grade  pigs.  Ernest 
Lunt  also  won  fourth  place  in  the  state 


contest,  and  Thomas  Davidson  eighth. 
Thomas  and  Cedrie  Whipple,  of  Wichita, 
won  prizes  of  $3  each.  Other  boys  com- 
peting made  such  low  grades — or  no 
grades — by  not  writing  a  good  story  or 
finishing  their  hogs,  that  the  state  club 
leader  gave  them  no  place.  The  boys 
are  required  to  keep  records  and  report 
them  in  good  farm  in  order  to  get  a 
grade.  With  a  little  extra  effort  and 
more  definite  records,  several  more  boys 
could  have  won  prizes. 

The  boys  are  learning,  and  from  the 
inquiries  already  received  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  good,  live  pig  club  this 
year.  The  contest  will  be  staged  again 
this  year,  but  boys  will  be  urged  to  use 
bred  sows.  Those  wishing  to  enter  and 
get  sows  should  write  J.  C.  Holmes, 
Wichita  Live  Stock  Exchange,  if  in  the 
Wichita  district,  or  to  P.  R.  Imel,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Manhattan,  if  out  of 
the  Wichita  district. 


Feeding  Hogs  in  Butler 

E.  G.  McCulley,  of  P.utler  County, 
writes  that  there  are  not  very  many 
cattle  being  fed  in  that  county  this  year, 
more  hogs  being  on  feed  than  cattle. 
Threshing  the  seed  from  kafir  and  cane 
and  filling  silos  with  the  fodder  has  been 
a  very  common  practice  the  past  season. 
This  is  an  indication  that  every  effort 
possible  is  being  made  to  conserve  rough 
feed.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  state, 
"soft  corn"  presented  a  new  problem  to 
the  farmers,  and  as  a  result  husking  was 
greatly  delayed.  During  December  corn 
was  being  delivered  at  $1.25  for  a 
seventy-pound  bushel.  A  considerable 
number  of  hogs  was  lost  from  cholera 
during  the  late  fall  months.  A  few  cat- 
tle have  also  been  lost  in  stalk  fields. 
This  has  been  a  very  common  complaint 
all  over  the  state.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  such  danger  is  to  put  the  stalks 
in  a  silo.  We  never  heard  of  corn-stalk 
disease  resulting  from  cattle  eating  sil- 
age. Besides  this  is  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical way  of  using  the  fodder  part 
of  the  plant. 

Barley  for  Sedgwick  County 

In  answering  an  inquiry  from  Sedg- 
wick County  regarding  the  adaptability 
of  barley  to  that  section  and  the  best 
variety  of  corn  to  grow,  S.  C.  Salmon, 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  offers  the 
following  suggestions :  "Barley  would 
be  a  satisfactory  crop  for  your  condi- 
tions unless  chinch  bugs  were  so  numer- 
ous last  season  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  a  serious  menace  to  small  grain  in 
the  spring.  Barley  is  an  excellent  small 
grain  crop  and  can  be  sown  in  the  spring 
except  when  chinch  bugs  are  bad.  I 
would  recommend  the  common  six-row 
varieties,  such  as  Manchuria,  Odessa,  or 
Coast.  The  latter  is  often  known  as 
'California  feed.'  You  can  probably  get 
seed  from  some  of  the  various  seed  deal- 
ers in  the  state  or  from  some  of  the  men 
on  the  seed  list  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College  each  spring. 

"I  would  recommend  an  early  variety 
of  corn  for  Sedgwick  County,  such  as  the 
Pride  of  Saline.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  you  get  seed  corn  as  near  your  own 
locality  as  possible." 

Under  new  food  regulations,  the  Swiss 
people  are  allowed  only  a  pound  of  sugar 
per  month  per  person.  The  butter  ration 
is  one-fifth  of  a  pound  per  month. 


FONTAINE'S  EMINENT  COMA,  RECORD  10,481  POUNDS  MTLK  AND  523.6  POUNDS 
OF  BUTTER  FAT.  OWNED  BY  DORNWOOD  FARM,  SHAWNEE  COUNTY,  KANSAS 


Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering — McCor  mick — Osborne 

HAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  have 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  forecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etj,,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Osborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


THIRD  ANNUAL 


National  Tractor  Show 

UNION  STATION  PLAZA 

Kansas  City.  February  11th  to  16th 

Createst  Exhibition  of  Tractors,  Tractor  Accessories  and  Power 
Farming  Machinery  ever  held  in  America.  Special  building;. 
Over  40,000  Square  Feet  of  Continuous  Exhibits.  Music  by- 
Military  Band.    Show  given  under  auspices  of 

The  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club 
SAME  WEEK  AS  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 

A  Tractor  will  solve  your  Farm  Labor  Problem- 
Attend  this  Big  Show  and  Select  your  Tractor. 


nere  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  915. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of, 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising/ 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  rail  way  facilities  excellent,  good 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  end  particulars  as 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 
301*  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Ho, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That's  what  you  will  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit — and  I  can  prove  i  t. 

The  whole  storj  is  in  my  big  catalog, 
4  'Hatching  Facts" ,  sent  Free.  It  tells 
how  money  is  maderaising  poultry.  Get 
this  Book  and  you'll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  making 
money  for  you.  It's  good  pa- 
triotism and  good  business  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

Buys  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — DoubleFibre  Board 
Case,  Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Nursery, 
Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp.  Thermometer 
Holder.EggTester.With 
$5.25  Hot-Water,  Dou- 
ble-Walled,  140-Chick 
Brooder,  both  only  $12.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies-allowed 
towards  Express  and  to  J 
points  beyond. — I 
ship  quick  from  j 
Buff  alo ,  M  inneap- 
olis.KansasCityor  | 
Racine.  Used  by 
Uncle  Sam  and 
Agr'l  Colleges.  With 
this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Out- 
fit and  my  Guide  Book  lor  settinKUpaiid  op- 
erating you  can  make  a  big  income.  And  my 

Snppio  1  fkffm-a  Provide  Ways  for  You 
Special  KJUera  to  Mahe  Extra  Money 

Save  time — Order  Now,  or  write  today  for  my  Free  Cat- 
alog, "Hatching Facts"— It tella all.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. ,  Boxl  8  Rati  tse.Wis. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


You     s7  /7    J>  Both 

With    30  Daus  Free  Trial  Freighf 
An     10  Yr.  Guarantee  Paid 


ma  wot 

am  guarantee,  freij 

I  150 


Think  of  it!  Yon  can  now  get  this  famous 
Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red 
wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten- year 
freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 

EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

I    Iccabator  fa  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  triple  walls, 

■  copper  tanks,  nursery,  eeg  teeter.  Set  op  ready  to  run. 

■  Brooder  is  roomy  and  well  made. 
U  .  Order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
*J9h  merit — money  back  if  not  satis-' 
^88  lied  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
CO. 

tso^aSS^BlM  ii  "m  Boa  14? 

RACINE, 
WIS. 


OQD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
8ort9  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  RocW  ord.  I1L 


PURE  SEED 


P  TESTED,  FRESH,  FULL  OF  VIGOR- 

i  the  kind  you  can  depend  on— pure,  genuine, 
a  unadulterated.  Our  customers  our  best  ad- 
■  vertisemente.   Everything  in  field,  farm,  vegetables 
flower  seeds;  shrubbery,  fruit  trees,  plants  " 
.  of  all  kinds.  Get  it  now!  Our  new.  different  / 
\  aadoriKtnal  complete  1918  Planting  Guide  A 
and  Pure  Seed  Book.   Telle  how  to 
grow  a  priie  garden.  A  work  of 
art,  printed  in  colore.  Hun-  A 
dreds  of  pfcturea.  Ask  to^ 
d*y  for  your  free  copy  ^ 
i  also  wholesale  list. 
A  postal  brings  ft. 
ALirOWAY  BROS,  ft  CO. 
^Dopt,  2 1      Watsrloo.  Iowa 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock— twice  trans^ 
planted — root   pruned.  Pro-) 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  illustra-, 
ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today  J 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co..  *    Bo«  2213 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists 


TD  EEC  At  Wholesale 
I  nCEOprices  


I  Don't  place  an  order  until  you  see  our  prices  and 
j  terms.   Everything  for  Orchard  and  Farm  at  a  sav- 
ing of  about  50%.    Forty- two  years  of  experience 
stands  hack  of  our  guarantee.     Certificate  of  inspec- 
tion.  Freefrult  and  seed  book,  postpaid.  Wrltetoday. 

WICHITA  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
2135  Schell  Bids.  Wichita.  Kansas 


French  war  bread  comprises'  all  the 
elements  of  wheat  except  bran,  with  a 
heavy  admixture  of  flour  from  other 
cereal  grains.  This  admixture  is  oblig- 
atory. 


Incubators  Increase  Production 


nXCUBATORS  are  more  needed  than 
ever  before  because  of  the  short- 
age of  breeding  stock.  There  are 
plenty  of  good,  reliable  machines 
on  the  market,  and  if  handled  properly 
they  will  hatch  good  strong  chicks.  They 
are  but  machines,  however,  and  you 
must  expect  to  supply  the  brains. 

The  best  argument  for  the  "^increased 
use  of  incubators  is  their  simplicity  and 
the  fact  that  the  buyer  does  not  have  to 
invest  in  a  lot  of  other  equipment  to 
get  the  full  benefit  right  from  the  start. 
Testimony  of  successful  farmer  incu- 
bator users,  such  as  given  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  actual  letters,  empha- 
sizes the  one  important  reason  why  you 
should  own  and  operate  an  incubator. 

"The  incubator  has  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  setting  hens  beat  all  hollow.  In 
the  first,  place,  if  you  have  a  100-egg 
machine,  you  have  no  chicks  to  leave 
their  nests  or  break  their  eggs  or  go 
lousy.  What  it  costs  for  oil  for  a  hatch 
is  a  great  deal  less  than  what  it  will 
cost  to  feed  eight  or  nine  hens  for 
twenty-one  days,  and  when  hatched  by 
machine  the  chicks  don't  become  lousy 
from  the  old  hens. 

"I  have  raised  chickens  for  thirty 
years  and  from  my  own  experience  I 
believe  with  a  good  incubator  and 
brooder,  it  saves  labor  and  "a  whole  lot 
of  worry.  Another  reason  is,  you  can 
have  early  chicks  with  an  incubator  and 
have  your  pullets  laying  by  October. 
You  have  very  few  setting  hens  before 
April.  What  chicks  you  do  hatch  early 
you  either  have  to  brood  them  under  the 
kitchen  stove  or  have  them  freeze  to 
death,  where  with  a  good  brooder  you 
have  none  of  these  troubles.  Simply  see 
that  your  lamp  is  going  all  right,  and 
the  little  fellows  will  do  the  rest." 

"Have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
about  two  years.  From  my  short  ex- 
perience I  have  learned  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  success  in  the  poultry 
business  without  a  good  incubator,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"In  order  to  have  fall  and  winter  lay- 
ers your  chicks  must  be  hatched  early. 
During  these  cold  winter  months  a  good 
incubator  will  beat  the  hen;  the  hen  will 
get  off  the  nest  and  chill  the  eggs  and 
some  will  be  broken,  but  the  incubator 
will  stay  right  on  the  nest  and  will  re- 
quire just  a  few  minutes  of  your  time 
each  day  to  attend  to  it.  For  example, 
suppose  you  have  a  good  incubator  that 
will  hold  240  eggs.  This  is  just  one  set- 
ting for  the  incubator.  It  would  require 
sixteen  hens,  fifteen  eggs  under  each 
one,  to  cover  this  number  of  eggs.  Three 
or  four  hens  will  go  to  setting  this  week 
and  three  or  four  next,  and  so  on  until 
you  have  the  required  number  of  hens. 
This  way  you  will  have  your  chicks  all 
ages  and  sizes,  a  few  hatched  at  a  time. 
With  an  incubator  they  are  all  hatched 
at  once  and  are  all  of  the  same  size. 
The  incubator  can  be  set  in  any  con- 
venient place.  A  good  incubator  will 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg  and  the  chicks 
will  be  just  as  strong  as  if  hatched  under 
a  hen.  For  good  results  you  want  an 
incubator  that  is  built  right  from  top 
to  bottom.  You  want  one  that  will  hold 
the  heat  and  will  keep  cold  out  and  at 
the  same  time  be  so  ventilated  that  the 
air  in  the  egg  chamber  will  always  be 
pure." 

Selection  and  Mating 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  in  poultry 
breeding  is  to  use  only  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  breeding  stock.  Such  stock 
will  produce  strong,  healthy,  fertile  eggs 
which  will  hatch  vigorous  chicks  capable 
of  making  a  quick  growth,  the  pullets 
maturing  with  sufficient  strength  to 
stand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production. 

The  appearance  and  action  taken  to- 
gether form  a  pretty  good  basis  for 
picking  out  vigorous  birds.  The  bright 
red  color  of  comb  and  wattles  is  a  good 
indication  of  health.  The  eyes  should 
be  bright  and  prominent,  the  head  short 
and  stout,  of  course  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  standard  requirements  of  the 
breed  you  are  handling.  Never  use  crow- 
headed  birds  as  breeders. 

Placing  fowls  which  have  been  sick  in 
the  breeding  yard  should  be  avoided,  even 
if  they  have  apparently  recovered,  as 
they    will    never    produce    as  strong, 


healthy  chicks  as  if  they  had  not  been 

sick. 

We  should  have  a  purpose  in  breed- 
ing and  should  select  stock  for  our  mat- 
ings  which  will  conform  nearest  to  the 
standard  requirements.  This  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind.  If  we  desire  to 
produce  exhibition  stock,  birds  should  be 
selected  with  as  nearly  the  standard  type 
and  markings  as  is  possible.  If  you  desire 
to  produce  table  fowls,  birds  that  have 
large  bodies  capable  of  carrying  an  abun- 
dance of  meat  should  be  selected  as 
breeders.  They  should  be  broad  and 
deep-bodied,  have  good  length  in  both 
back  and  breast,  with  a  good  broad 
breast  well  covered  with  meat.  If  eggs 
are  desired,  one  should  produce  stock  as 
far  as  possible  from  ancestors  which 
have  egg-laying  records. 

Matings  should  be  made  at  least  two 
weeks  before  beginning  to  save  eggs  for 
hatching.  It  is  very  desirable  to  mate 
even  longer  ahead  so  that  a  few  eggs 
may  be  tried  to  see  what  percentage  of 


OP  cut  shows  a  male  of  high 
vitality.  Note  the  sturdy, 
well-developed,  evenly-balanced 
body.  Lower  cut  is  of  a  male 
of  low  vitality.  The  long  legs,  un- 
developed breast,  rounded  back,  par- 
tially grown  neck  and  tail  feathers, 
all  indicate  constitutional  weakness. 
To  use  such  a  male  in  the  breeding 
pen  would  result  in  weakness  and 
susceptibility  to  disease. — From  pho- 
tographs by  M.  F.  TJphoff. 


fertility  we  have;  then  if  the  eggs  are 
not  fertile,  there  is  still  time  to  change 
the  male  bird  and  thus  insure  fertile  eggs 
for  early  hatches. 

The  size  of  the  breed  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  size  of  the  matings.  Under 
yarded  conditions  it  is  safe  to  run  twelve 
to  fifteen  females  with  one  male  of  the 
lighter  breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  and  Minorcas,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  of  the  heavier  breeds,  such  as 
Reds  and  Rocks,  and  eight  to  ten  Orp- 
ingtons, Cochins,  and  Brahmas.  If  the 
flocks  have  free  range  it  is  safe  to  run 
four  to  six  more  females  with  one  male. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  free  range  one 
male  with  thirty  to  forty  Leghorn  fe- 
males is  sufficient;  Plymouth  Rocks  on 
free  range,  twenty  to  twenty-five  fe- 
males to  one  male. 

If  larger  flocks  are  kept  and  more 
than  one  male  is  required,  it  is  better  to 
keep  one  male  confined  while  the  other 
is  running  with  the  flock,  to  avoid 
scraps,  as  two  fighting  males  are  not  as 
good  as  one  alone. 


February  9,  1918 


NewKherconOafs 


RUST-PROOF,  RIPEN  EARLIER 

Stiffer  straw.  Just  the  oat 
for  the  Middle  West,  where 
so  much  grain  falls  down 
every  year.  New  Kherson  will 
stand  up  and  carry  a  heavy  head 
of  oats.  The  biggest  yielder  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Get  our  prices  on  all  field 
seeds  —  they  are  hardy  stock 
bred  to  fit  this  western  climate. 
Our  Seed  Corn  complies  with 
the  Nebraska  State  Law.  Better 
change  your  seed  this  year  and 
raise  a  big  crop. 

Vegetable  Seeds— See  our  cat- 
alog for  some  unusual  varieties. 
Apple  trees  10c  each,  1  year  from  graft  or 
bud.  All  kinds  of  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Catalog  free. 
Sonderegger  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 

66  Court  8t»  Baatrtco.  W«br««k«  


PLENTY  OF  VEGETABLES 

Plan  Your  War  Garden  Now  1 

Cut  the  high  cost  of  living  and  help 
the  boys  at  the  frost.  A  home  garden 
will  provide  all  the  vegetables  you 
Deed  with  plenty  for  canning. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  out  Free 
Seed  Book.  Seeda  of  all  kinds  at 
reasonable  prices.  Tested  for  pur- 
ity. Cleaned  and  recleaned. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  206  Wichita,  Kana. 


If  pullets  are  used  as  breeders  they 
should  be  well  developed  and  mated  to 
cock  birds.  I  prefer  hens  as  breeders, 
mated  to  an  early-hatched  lively  cock- 
erel. The  reason  I  prefer  hens  to  pullets 
is  that  they  lay  larger  eggs  which  seem 
to  be  of  greater  fertility  and  produce 
stronger  chicks.  Yearling  and  two-year- 
old  hens  are  best,  though  any  male  or 
female  which  is  extra  good  and  proves 
to  be  a  good  breeder  should  be  kept  as 
long  as  it  proves  to  be  so. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  breeding 
stock  should  have  free  range.  We  pro- 
vide this  during  the  entire  fall  and  win- 
ter before  the  breeding  season.  We  ar- 
range our  yards  so  we  can  let  each  yard 
have  free  range  a  greater  part  of  the 
time.  This  insures  greater  fertility  and 
stronger  chicks. 

The  breeding  stock  should  be  watched 
and  examined  very  closely  and  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  lice  and  mites.  If  the 
birds  are  overrun  with  vermin,  you  can- 
not expect  much  fertility.  Care  also 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  male  from 
getting  comb  and  wattles  frozen,  as  this 
also  affects  the  fertility  for  some  time. 

It  is  also  well  to  examine  the  male 
occasionally  to  see  if  his  crop  is  full  and 
that  he  is  not  growing  thin.  Sometimes 
the  male  is  so  gallant  that  he  allows  the 
hens  to  eat  all  the  feed,  with  the  result 
that  he  soon  gets  out  of  condition.  If 
this  happens  he  should  be  caught  and 
fed  at  least  once  daily  separately  from 
the  hens.  The  breeders  must  be  fed  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  Any  good 
ration  fed  with  good  results  to  layers  is 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  it  should 
not  be  extremely  forcing;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  should  not  have  a  large  amount 
of  meat  scraps.  Do  not  allow  breeders 
to  get  excessively  fat.  All  whole  or 
cracked  grain  should  be  fed  in  litter  so 
the  birds  will  be  compelled  to  scratch 
for  it.  Unless  the  flock  has  access  to 
some  green  stuff  —  which  is  not  likely 
during  the  early  hatching  season  —  it 
must  be  fed  in  the  form  of  sprouted  oats, 
vegetables,  or  cut  clover  or  alfalfa.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  keep  plenty  of  char- 
coal, grit,  and  pure,  fresh  water  before 
them  all  the  time. 

If  there  are  any  weak  points  in  the 
cockerel  or  cock  bird,  be  sure  the  hens 
are  strong  in  the  corresponding  points. — 
Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith,  Lyon  County. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4632  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  ft 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 
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Testing  Seed  Important 


OST  important  is  the  work  being 
done  in  the  seed-testing  labora- 
tory of  our  Agricultural  College. 
Few  people  realize  the  extent  to 
which  this  work  has  been  developed. 
Many  Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors  to 
this  laboratory,  which  is  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  agricultural  building,  had 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  value  of  having 
all  seed  tested  for  purity  and  germina- 
tion. A  demonstration  lecture,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  was  given 
during  the  week  by  Assistant  Professor 
R.  K.  Bonnett.  In  this  lecture  it  was 
shown  most  emphatically  why  all  seed 
should  be  tested  for  purity  and  germina- 
tion before  planting.  If  the  farmer  can- 
not do  this  himself,  he  should  send  the 
seed  to  the  state  experiment  station  at 
Manhattan  to  be  tested.  It  will  often 
save  a  serious  infestation  of  weeds  or  a 
failure  to  obtain  a  stand. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  leg- 
ume seeds  be  tested  because  of  their  size 
and  shape  and  the  tendency  for  low 
germination,  due  to  their  hard  seed 
coats.  Dodder  and  buckhorn  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  present  in  such  com- 
mercial seeds. 

It  is  generally  the  best  policy  to  buy 
high-priced  seeds,  for  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  pure  and  clean.  Many 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a 
cheap  grade  of  seed.  Their  fields  are 
likely  to  become  infested  with  many 
troublesome  weeds.  Always  obtain  a 
sample  of  seed  before  purchasing  in 
large  quantities  and  see  that  it  is  tested, 
advised  Professor  Bonnett. 

This  seed-testing  laboratory  is  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  all  the  farmers 
of  Kansas  and  we  would  urge  our  read- 
ers to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  have  samples  of  seed  tested. 
It  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
noxious  weeds,  and  this  year  the  mat- 
ter of  germination  calls  for  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  attention. 


Liming  and  Fertilizing  Paid 

The  results  from  liming  and  fertilizing 
in  tests  conducted  by  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  on  outlying  experiment 
fields  have  shown  an  average  return 
above  the  cost  of  treatment  of  more 
than  $1,600  during  one  round  of  a  four- 
year  rotation  on  160  acres  of  land.  On 
certain  fields  the  returns  have  been  much 
higher.  The  field  at  St.  James,  in  Phelps 
County,  for  instance,  has  brought  a  re- 
turn from  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers 
during  one  round  of  a  four-year  rota- 
tion of  corn,  soy  beans,  wheat  and  clover 
of  $19.60  per  acre  above  the  cost  of 
treatment  and  total  cost  of  production, 
while  on  the  untreated  land  the  returns 
have  not  equaled  the  cost  of  production. 
Likewise,  the  use  of  barnyard  manure 
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and  phosphates  has  brought  a  similar  re- 
turn above  the  cost  of  treatment  and 
cost  of  production,  during  a  similar  ro- 
tation, of  $36.84  per  acre.  Based  on  160 
acres  of  rotated  land,  these  returns  dur- 
ing a  four-year  rotation  are  equivalent 
to  $3,136  for  the  lime  and  fertilizers  and 
$5,894  for  the  manure  and  phosphates. 

Guard  Against  Canker  Worms 

•To  protect  trees  from  canker  worms 
they  should  be  banded  now.  The  moths 
emerge  on  warm  days  even  before  win- 
ter is  over  and  crawl  up  the  trees  and 
lay  their  eggs.  The  trees  are  damaged 
by  worms  or  larva?  of  this  insect,  which 
devour  the  foliage.  The  eggs  from  which 
these  worms  hatch  are  laid  in  sheltered 
places  on  the  branches  by  the  female 
moths.  As  these  female  moths  are  wing- 
less they  must  crawl  up  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  when  they  emerge  from  the 
ground  to  lay  their  eggs. 

A  simple  method  of  protection  and 
one  that  gives  excellent  satisfaction  in 
the  case  of  shade  trees  or  a  few  fruit 
trees,  consists  of  banding  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  a  sticky  substance — 
tanglefoot — to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
wingless  females.  The  best  method  is 
to  smear  this  substance  on  the  bands  of 
heavy  paper,  such  as  building  or  tar 
paper,  bound  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  paper  bands  should  be  six  inches 
wide  and  the  tanglefoot  smeared  around 
the  center.  The  bands  should  be  put  on 
in  the  first  warm  days,  and  the  sticky 
substance  renewed  whenever  the  ma- 
terial hardens.  Either  cotton  should  be 
stuffed  behind  the  band  to  close  all 
crevices  between  the  tree  and  the  band 
or  a  strip  of  cotton  batting  two  inches 
wide  —  the  cheapest  grade  —  should  be 
placed  around  the  tree  and  covered  with 
the  band  of  tar  paper.  The  paper  should 
be  drawn  snugly  enough  to  press  the 
thick  band  of  cotton  into  the  crevices. 

The  band  can  be  easily  fastened  at 
the  end  with  three  sharp-pointed  tacks 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  If  the 
paper  is  much  wider  than  the  narrow 
cotton  one  it  will  completely  cover  it, 
and  thus  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  cotton  showing  either  above  or  below 
the  edges  of  the  paper.  A  number  of 
substances  of  a  sticky  nature  may  be 
used,  such  as  pine  tar,  coal  tar,  printers* 
ink,  and  dendroline,  but  the  best  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose  is  tree  tanglefoot. 

These  are  the  instructions  given  by 
Prof.  G.  A.  Dean,  entomologist  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

Save  Old  Seeds 

Garden  seeds  for  the  coming  season 
are  scarce.  A  recent  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture report  showed  an  average  short- 
age of  about  40  per  cent  in  the  common 
varieties  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the 
price  is  advanced  over  last  year's  prices 
about  60  per  cent.  Many  gardeners  were 
foresighted  enough  to  save  their  own 
seed  of  some  kinds  of  vegetables  last 
summer,  and  these  growers  are  indeed 
fortunate.  Some  bought  more  seed  than 
they  needed  last  year,  and  have  consid- 
erable amounts  left  over.  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  new  seeds,  the  left-overs  may 
be  very  useful.  Although  it  is  usually 
advised  to  get  fresh  seeds  each  year,  this 
is  not  at  all  necessary  with  many  gar- 
den vegetables,  which  retain  viability  for 
several  years  if  stored  under  fairly  good 
conditions. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number 
of  years  which  seed  of  some  vegetables 
will  retain  their  vitality:  Beans,  three; 
beet,  six;  cabbage,  five;  carrot,  five; 
celery,  eight;  cucumber,  ten;  eggplant, 
six;  lettuce,  five;  melons  of  all  kinds, 
five;  okra,  five;  parsley,  three;  pea, 
three;  pepper,  four;  pumpkin,  four;  rad- 
ish, five;  spinach,  five;  squash,  six;  to- 
mato, four;  turnip,  five.  Seed  of  other 
vegetables  not  mentioned  here  are  short- 
lived, and  should  never  be  carried  over 
more  than  two  years.  Since  seedsmen 
often  carry  their  seed  stocks  over  one 
or  two  seasons,  it  may  not  always  be 
safe  to  count  on  the  full  life  of  seeds 
as  mentioned.  Then,  too,  the  older  seeds 
may  be  somewhat  weaker,  and  therefore 
should  be  sowed  thicker  and  more  care- 
fully than  fresh  seeds.  However,  old  seed 
la  valuable  this  year,  and  every  one  who 
has  any  should  at  least  test  it  before 


ordering  a  fresh  supply.  In  some  cases 
such  as  cucumbers,  older  seed  is  thought 
even  better  than  new  stock. 


Due  to  extreme  dry  weather  which 
prevented  seeding,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
show  a  reduced  acreage  of  winter  wheat, 
according  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  Mis- 
souri and  southern  states  as  far  as 
Southern  Georgia  the  acreage  is  greatly 
increased.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture estimates  the  total  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  as  4  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  last  year. 


Buy  Spraying  Materials  Early 

Organized  action  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  users  of  arsenicals  and  other 
spraying  materials.  Delay  until  the 
spraying  season  is  on  will  more  than 
likely  result  in  failure  to  obtain  the 
needed  supply.  Retail  quotations  on 
arsenicals  are  now  ranging  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  above  last  year's  prices; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
situation  may  be  next  spring. 

Government  control  of  the  price  and 
distribution  of  certain  or  all  spraying 
materials  is  possible  and  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  supply.  The  output 
of  arsenic,  in  particular,  is  limited  and 
precaution  must  necessarily  be  exercised 
in  the  utilization  of  the  available  supply. 

Co-operative  buying  within  and  be- 
tween communities  where  fruit,  truck 
and  other  crops  which  need  protection 
against  pests  are  grown,  will  do  much 
to  control  prices  and  insure  timely  de- 
livery. If  the  needs  of  a  single  com- 
munity are  not  sufficient  for  quantity 
shipments,  two  or  more  communities  on 
the  same  line  of  railroad  may  co-operate 
to  advantage. 

Conservation  of  foodstuffs  is  becom- 
ing more  important  daily.  Spraying  is 
conservation.  Immediate  action  will  in- 
sure orchard  and  truck  crops  against 
preventable  loss. 


For  style  and  comfort 
wear 


HONORBILT 

SHOES  the  Family 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  WU. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  end  worms, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  ox 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 

Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 

are  used  in.  large  orchard* 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc- 
cessful growers.  Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  STA1IL  8PEAVEB  CO., 

Box  750       Qulncy,  tSU 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  TJ.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  aereage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  wko  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 


STRAIT  ENDLESS  CHAIN  TREAD  TRACTOR 


For  the  Average 
Farm 

Kerosene  burner.  30- 
h.p.  motor.  Heavy  duty 
transmission.  Tracks 
case  hardened  and  dur- 
able. 

Built  in  Larger  Sizes 
Also. 

Gives  excellent  satis- 
faction. 

Prompt  deliveries. 

Killen-Strait 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  4 
Appleton    -  Wisconsin 


We  ha  ve  been  building  them  since  1911. 
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ICHOOLS    AND  COLL1S1S 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $M0  annually.  Kipsnaea 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  writ* 

PRCS.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndtberg    .    -    .  Kaaau 


Banks  And 
Railroads 


jM»m< 

Demand  Our  Graduates 

Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
ilahed  employment  to  defray  expenses  while 
ittendlng. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 

An  article  on  "Conveniences  for  Chil- 
Iren,"  by  Margaret  A.  Bartlett  in  the 
Nebraska  Farmer,  closes  with  these  per- 
;inent  words:  "In  your  search  for  con- 
veniences for  your  children  don't  make 
;he  mistake  of  becoming  a  convenient 
nother,  one  who  can  be  left  to  do  all 
;he  disagreeable  tasks,  the  clearing  up 
ifter  play,  and  the  caring  for  clothes, 
reach  self-reliance  and  ability,  careful- 
less  and  orderliness,  not  only  by  your 
>wn  example,  but  by  little  aids  care-. 
!ully  planned  to  help  the  small  worker 
md  make  more  pleasant  his  daily  tasks." 


Mother  Goose  Revived 

3ear!  Hear! 

The  germs  are  near; 
pneumonia  taints  the  breeze. 

It  enters  and  grows 

In  the  mouth  and  the  nose, 
Vnd  spreads  through,  a  cough  and  a  sneeze. 

— Texas  Bulletin. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  Just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing; 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A  War  Prayer 

Keep,  we  pray,  their  footsteps 
Father,  we  beseech  Thee, 

Guard  our  boys  tonight. 
Keep,  we  pray,  their  footsteps 

On  the  paths  of  right. 

We  have  sent  them  gladly. 
For  the  fight  is  just, 
Tea,  their  cause  is  holy, 
Glorious  their  trust. 

Hold  their  fates,  O  Father, 

In  Thy  wondrous  hand; 
Bring  them  back,  if  may  be, 

Back  to  grace  our  land. 

For  we  loved  them  dearly 

But  our  path  was  clear; 
Honor  bade  us  send  thefti. 

Father,  be  Thou  near! 

But  if  they  must  leave  us. 

If  it  be  Thy  will, 
Father,  we  implore  Thee, 

Guide  and  guard  them  still. 
-James  Waterman  in  Farmers'  Review. 


Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  be- 
;ore  he  knew  how  to  build  an  ark — 
lon't  lose  your  grip. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


Directing  Childish  Energy 

The  problem  of  wisely  directing  child- 
ish energy  is  ever  present  with  the 
mother  of  small  children,  and  is  espe- 
cially difficult  during  the  winter  when 
the  children  must  be  in  the  house  almost 
all  of  the  time.  In  one  article  of  the 
series  on  training  little  children  issued 
weekly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Mrs.  Elvira  Hyatt,  who  has 
worked  with  children  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher  and  later  as  a  mother,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject: 

"One  of  the  first  problems  which  con- 
fronts the  mother  is  the  unceasing  ac- 
tivity of  her  small  children.  From  the 
moment  they  can  creep  they  are  'doing 
something'  every  minute  of  the  day.  We 
simply  cannot  bid  these  restless  creatures 
keep  still,  for  activity  is  the  law  of 
growth.  Instead,  we  must  learn  to  keep 
them  busily  and  happily  employed,  and 
to  substitute  right  activities  for  wrong 
ones.  Constant  repression  makes  a  rest- 
less and  unhappy  child.  We  must  learn 
to  recognize  abundant  energy  as  good, 
and  to  turn  it  into  right  channels.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  'Run  away  and 
play,'  but  a  definite  occupation  should 
be  suggested.  The  positive,  upbuilding 
method  is  to  say,  'Do  this,'  instead  of 
"Don't  do  that,'  and  if  one  form  of  em- 
ployment must  be  taken  away  something 
else  should  be  suggested. 

"The  child  can  begin  very  early  to 
reason  for  himself  in  small  things;  later 
the  moral  fiber  must  be  developed  which 
will  enable  him  to  choose  to  do  the  right 
thing  within  himself.  A  desire  for  right 
conduct  must  be  awakened.  The  will 
does  not  begin  to  grow  until  a  definite 
choice  can  be  made.  Strong  wills  are 
good,  and  a  parent  has  no  more  right  to 
break  a  child's  will  than  to  break  his 
arm  or  leg.  Be  sure  that  your  request 
is  just  and  whenever  possible  avoid  a 
clash  of  wills.  Forced  obedience,  or  obe- 
dience gained  through  fear,  weakens  the 
child's  will  power  and  fosters  cowardice 
and  deceit."  / 

We  believe  that  mothers  will  agree 
that  Mrs.  Hyatt's  suggestions  are  psy- 
chologically correct,  but  we  wonder  if 
definite  suggestions  regarding  ways  of 
keeping  the  little  ones  "busily  and  hap- 
pily employed"  would  not  be  helpful. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our 
readers  write  us  about  some  of  the  occu- 
pations they  have  found  for  the  restless 
little  hands  during  the  winter  days  and 
the  long  evenings  before  even  an  early 
bedtime. 


Valuable  Pamphlets 

Copies  of  pamphlets  dealing  with 
health  problems  of  the  rural  schools  pre- 
pared by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  of  the 
Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
have  recently  been  received  at  this  office. 
The  first  pamphlet  report  of  this  joint 
committee  is  entitled,  "Minimum  Health 
Requirements  for  Rural  Schools."  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
that  eight-page  report  have  been  printed 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund  of  Chicago, 


and  most  of  these  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  A  moder- 
ate number  of  copies  of  that  report  are 
still  available  and  these  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
-  This  first  report  deals  mostly  with 
the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  school 
child  in  the  country.  Minimum  sanitary 
requirements  for  rural  schools  are  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  of  fundamental  health 
essentials  in  the  rural  schools  and  its 
material  equipment,  so  that  attainment 
of  this  minimum  standard  may  be  de- 
manded by  public  opinion  and  by'  edu- 
cational authorities  of  every  school  in 
the  country. 

The  second  report  of  the  committee  is 
entitled  "Health  Essentials  for  Rural 
School  Children,"  and  contains  informa- 
tion intended  primarily  for  present  and 
prospective  rural  school  teachers,  super- 
visors and  superintendents.  Something 
of  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet  is  seen  in 
the  announcement  of  its  purposes  made 
by  the  author:  "To  state  the  health 
conditions  of  rural  school  children  at  the 
present  time;  to  propose  and  recommend 
the  practical  measures  which  seem  nec- 
essary and  possible  for  the  health  and 
■care  of  children  in  country  schools;  to 
report  praiseworthy  efforts  which  are 
now  being  made  in  a  few  instances  to 
provide  for  health  care  of  rural  school 
children  which  may  result  in  giving  to 
rural  school  children  at  least  as  much 
health  care  as  is  provided  for  children  in 
the  cities." 

"Health  Charts"  is  the  third  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  committee.  This  contains 
illustrations  of  charts  which  have  been 
prepared  and  made  available  for  use 
when  desired,  both  in  rural  schools  and 
city  schools  or  communities.  These 
health  charts  are  intended  to  present  im- 
portant facts  and  beliefs  affecting  par- 
ticularly the  health  of  the  school  chil- 
dren and  the  health  conditions  of  the 
schools.  They  are  intended  for  display 
in  school  buildings,  at  teachers'  conven- 
tions, at  state  and  county  fairs,  and  at 
health  conventions  or  meetings  of  any 
kind  where  may  be  gathered  together 
people  who  are  interested  in  health  con- 
ditions of  our  rural  schools.  For  this 
latter  pamphlet  illustrating  fifty-two 
charts  a  charge  of  10  cents  is  made,  anil 
for  the  individual  charts — 22  x  28  inches, 
printed  on  thin,  durable  white  paper  of 
good  quality — 25  cents  each.  The  charts 
and  chart  pamphlets  may  be  ordered  di- 
rectly by  addressing  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  Press,  535  North  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago. 

We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  these  pamphlets  because 
we  believe  them  to  contain  valuable  ma- 
terial on  a  subject  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  We 
wish  that  every  teacher  and  every  school 
board  might  secure  copies  of  the  first 
two  pamphlets  mentioned,  while  it  seems 
to  us  that  some  of  the  charts  illustrated 
in  the  third  could  be  profitably  used  by 
school  superintendents. 


A  feeling  of  monotony  is  a  bad  symp- 
tom. The  Creator  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  ever  be  anything  but  alert  and 
interested  and  growing. — J.  M.  Stifler. 
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coffee  Quality 

TXTHEN  you  buy  good  coffee  don't 
*  *  expect  to  get  a  premium.  The 
cost  of  a  premium  always  comes  out 
of  the  quality.  We  could  give  a  pre- 
mium with  Golden  Sun  @offee,  but 
the  price  would  have  to  be  increased. 
You  would  get  a  better  premium  at 
the  10-cent  store,  anyway.  Golden 
Sun  is  chaf fless,  dustless,  extra, 
strength.  Makes  more  cups  to  th« 
pound— each  cup  of  delightful  flavor, 
clear  in  color  and  free  from  bitter 
ness.  Sold  only  by  grocers. 
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Real  Estate  For  Sale 

COLORADO  LAND  BARGAIN 

Dry  goods  merchant  owns  3.000  acres 
choice  land  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  An  ideal  location  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  raising.  Fine  proposi- 
tion for  some  hustling  farmers  who  are  tired 
of  paying  rent  and  sick  of  working  for  the 
other  fellow.  I  own  the  land  and  will  let 
the  right  fellows  in  on  a  good  deal.    Write  me. 

C.  E.  MITCHEM,  Harvard,  111. 

Creamed  Rabbit  on  Biscuit 

Clean  and  cut  into  joints  a  young 
rabbit.  Soak  in  slightly  salted  water 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Roll  in  flour  and 
brown  in  a  frying  pan  with  just  a  little 
fat.  When  nicely  browned  on  both  sides 
add  a  fourth  of  a  medium-sized  onion 
to  each  pound  of  meat,  pour  in  a  little 
water,  cover  tightly,  and  cook  until  ten- 
der. Then  remove  meat  from  bones  and 
cut  it  into  small  pieces.  Add  milk  to 
the  water  in  which  the  rabbit  was 
cooked,  and  thicken  to  make  a  thin 
brown  sauce,  or  gravy.  Add  the  chopped 
meat,  and  pour  over  hot  biscuits  broken 
apart. 

Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant 
thoughts,  bright  fancies,  satisfied  mem- 
ories, faithful  sayings,  treasure  houses 
of  precious  and  restful  thoughts,  which 
care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make 
gloomy— houses  built  without  hands  for 
our  souls  to  live  in. — John  Ruskin. 


He  spent  his  health  to  get  his  wealth, 
And  then  with  might  and  main 

He  turned  around  and  spent  his  wealth 
To  get  his  health  again. 

— Bulletin  Kansas  Board  \>t  Health. 
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Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 
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STORY  XI— BUMPER  MEETS  A  FOX 

WHEN  the  White  Rabbit  hopped  ashore 
from  his  raft,  he  was  so  happy  that  he 
gave  the  board  a  kick  with  his  hind 
legs,  and  sent  it  spinning  far  out  Into  the 
stream.  He  supposed  that  he  was  all  alone, 
and  no  one  had  seen  him  land,  but  he  was 
surprised  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out: 
"Look  out!  What  are  you  trying  to  do?" 
There  was  a  flop  In  the  water,  and  when 
Bumper  turned  he  saw  a  queer  looking  fish 
swimming  toward  the  shore,  using  his  hind 
legs  instead  of  fins  to  propel  him  along.  He 
had  big,  staring  eyes,  and  a  green  head,  with 
white  under  his  throat. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  mean  trick!"  the 
swimmer  added,  hopping  upon  a  lily-pad, 
for  it  was  Mr.  Bull-Frog  that  Bumper  had 
mistaken  for  a  queer  fish.  "You  upset  me 
from  that  leaf  and  disturbed  my  sleep.  If 
I  hadn't  been  an  excellent  swimmer  I  should 
have  been  dead  by  this  time." 

"What  did  I  do?"  asked  Bumper,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"What  did  you  do?"  was  the  indignant 
retort.  "What  but  push  that  board  against 
my  lily-pad  and  knock  me  In  the  water!  I 
call  that  doing  a  good  deal." 

Bumper  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  angry 
Bull-Frog,  who  was  swelling  up  to  twice 
his  usual  size  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks; 
but  he  refrained  from  this  when  he  realized 
that  he  had  unintentionally  disturbed  the 
frog's  noonday  siesta.  So  he  answered  in  a 
friendly  way,  hoping  to  pacify  his  feelings. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Frog,  but  I  didn't  see  you 
on  the  lily-pad.  The  fact  is,  your  head  is 
exactly  the  color  of  the  lily-pad,  and  no  one 
could  distinguish  it  a  few  feet  away.  What 
a  lovely  green  it  is,  too — your  head,  I  mean." 

Mr.  Bullfrog  was  apparently  as  susceptible 
to  flattery  as  Mr.  Crow,  and  his  ruffled  feel- 
ings began  to  subside.  "Yes,  I  fancy  it  is 
a  pretty  green,"  he  said.  "I've  always  heard 
that  the  lily  was  the  prettiest  of  flowers, 
and  that's  why  my  family  is  attracted  by 
it.  Would  you  like  to  sun  yourself  on  one 
of  these  pads?    They're  very  soft  and  cool." 

"No,  thank  you,"  laughed  Bumper.  "I'm 
afraid  I'd  get  my  feet  wet.  Besides,  I'm 
desperately  hungry.  If  you  don't  mind  I'll 
eat  some  of  these  delicious  leaves  and 
grasses." 

"Go  ahead.  I  don't  mind.  But  I  can't 
see  what  you  like  about  them  to  eat." 

"Neither  can  I  see  why  a  frog  likes  flies 
and  insects.  Ugh!  The  thought  of  eating 
them  makes  me  sick." 

"Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Frog,  "I  suppose 
every  one  to  his  taste.  As  for  me,  I  prefer 
flies  and  worms,  and — ■' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  Tooked  through 
the  low  brush  into  the  woods  back  of  the 
river  front.  Bumper  was  so  busy  filling 
his  little  stomach  with  green,  succulent 
things  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  other's 
hesitation. 

" — and,"  continued  Mr.  Frog,  after  a 
pause,  "some  animals  prefer  eating  rats, 
lizards,  toads,  and  rabbits." 

"Rabbits!"  exclaimed  Bumper.  "Who  eats 
rabbits  ?" 

"Mr.  Fox  for  one,"  answered  the  Frog, 
"and  if  my  eyes  don't  deceive  me  there's 
One  in  the  pushes  waiting  to  eat  you.  If 
you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  take  a  dive.  I've 
known  Mr.  Fox  to  eat  frogs  when  he  was 
very  hungry." 

There  was  a  flop  in  the  water,  and  the 
bull-frog  disappeared  from  sight.  Bumper 
reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  looked 
around  him.  He  had  never  seen  a  fox,  but 
his  mother  had  often  told  him  tales  about 
their  cruelty.  They  were  forever  hunting 
little  rabbits  to  eat,  and  they  were  as  sly 
and  cunning  as  they  were  barbarous. 

Bumper's  quick  eyes  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Fox  hiding  In  the  bushes,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  heart  beat  a  loud  tattoo.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  Jump  back  in  the  river  and 
try  to  swim  across  to  the  opposte  shore,  or 
face  the  fox  and  try  to  escape  from  him  by 
running  ? 

The  woods  were  very  thick  all  along  the 
river's  bank,  and  there  were  many  good 
hiding-places;  but  Mr.  Fox  stood  ready  to 
head  him  off  either  way  he  ran.  Bumper 
was  in  a  quandary  just  what  to  do. 

"Good  morning.  Mr.  Fox!"  he  called,  hop- 
ing to  gain  time  by  being  polite  and  friendly. 

Mr.  Fox  sniffed  the  air,  raising  his  nose 
several  inches  above  his  head.  He  seemed 
quite  uncertain  about  something,  but  his 
nose  apparently  satisfied  him. 

"Good  morning,"  he  answered  finally, 
grinning.  "But  what  a  joke  you  played  on 
me,  Mr.  Rabbit.  I  couldn't  believe  my  own 
eyes.     What's  happened  to  you?" 

"Why,  nothing,"  stammered  Bumper,  mys- 
tified.    "Whf  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"Why  ?  Because  you're  all  white.  I 
thought  first  you  were  a  ghost.  And  your 
eyes — they're  pink.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
white  rabbit  with  pink  eyes?" 

Bumper  was  quick  to  see  the  cause  of 
the  fox's  surprise.  Like  the  crow,  he  had 
never  seen  a  white  rabbit  before,  and  he 
suddenly  gained  confidence  by  this  knowl- 
edge. 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  not  a  ghost?"  he 
answered,  smiling. 

"How  do  I  know?  Ha!  ha!  That's  a 
good  one!  But  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know.  I 
smell  you.  No  ghost  could  have  that  de- 
licious rabbit  smell  that  fills  my  nose  every 
time  the  wind  blows  toward  me." 

Bumper,  for  the  lack  of  any  words  to 
say,  laughed  long  and  hard  at  this  remark. 
Then  he  controlled  himself,  and  added:  "I 
wouldn't  trust  my  nose,  Mr.  Fox.  A  rabbit's 
ghost  might  smell  just  as  sweet  and  de- 
licious as  a  real  one." 

"I  don't  believe  It,"  grinned  Mr.  Fox. 
"Anyway,  I'm  going  to  find  out.  If  you're 
a  ghost,  why,  it  will  be  easy  enough  for  you 
to  disappear." 

"Yes.  of  course,  but  I  should  hate  to  dis- 
appoint you.  Now,  do  you  know  where  rab- 
bits go  when  they  die?" 

"Yes,  in  *ny  stomach." 

Mr.  Fox  laughed  long  and  loud  at  this 
cruel  joke,  and  Bumper  winced;  but  he  was 
playing  for  time  to  think  of  a  plan  to 
escape.  Evidently  Mr.  Fox  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  flattery,  and  he  determined 
upon  another  ruse. 

There  was  a  fallen  tree  near  him,  but  to 
reach  it  he  would  have  to  advance  a  few 
feet  straight  toward  the  fox.  The  heart  of 
the  tree  was  rotten  and  hollow,  and  to  es- 
cape In  this  was  Bumper's  design.  But  how 
to  distract  Mr.  Fox's  attention  until  he  could 
reach  it  was  the  question. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Fox,"  he  said  suddenly,  "I  met 
Mr.  Crow  on  the  river,  and  he  asked  me 
about  the  white  crows  in  the  city.  When 
I  told  him,  he  flew  away  to  the  city  to  see 
if  living  there  would  turn  him  white.  That's 
a  joke  on  Mr.  Crow  all  right.  Isn't  it?" 


"Yes — but  are  there  white  crows  in  the 
City  ?" 

"There  are  white  rabbits.    Then  why  not 
white  crows,  and  white  foxes?" 
"White  foxes?" 

"Yes,  why  not?    Didn't  you  ever  see  one?" 

"No,  but  I've  heard  of  them,  it  seems  to 
me,  but  they  live  way  up  north,  don't  they?" 

"If  you  want  to  see  one  now,"  continued 
Bumper,  "look  at  the  sun  for  ten  seconds, 
and  sneeze  twice,  and  then — " 

"What  then?" 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  then  I'll  tell  you 

the  rest." 

Mr.  Fox,  after  all,  was  a  little  vain,  or  at 
least  very  curious,  and  this  strange  proposi- 
tion interested  him.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  straight  into  the  blinding  sun. 

"Now,  count — one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
sneeze,"  added  Bumper. 

No  fox  can  look  hard  at  the  sun  long 
without  sneezing,  and  after  counting  six  this 
one  nearly  sneezed  his  head  off.  That  was 
what  Bumper  was  waiting  for.  He  made  a 
dive  for  the  hollow  tree,  and  got  inside  of 
it.  When  Mr.  Fox  reached  the  log,  and 
found  the  hole  too  small  for  him,  he  was 
quite  mad,  and  said:  "I'll  make  you  pay 
for  that  trick  some  day,  Mr.  Rabbit." 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in 
New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer.  We 
can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade, 
perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  at  10 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required,  accompanies  each  pattern. 
When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give 
the  correct  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each 
number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer: 
To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern  we  will  send 
the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every 
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cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book. 
Price  of  book  if  ordered  without  pattern,  5 
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No.  8381 — Silases'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  16, 
18  and  20  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may 
be  used  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece. 
No.  8370 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  fronts 
are  rolled  to  form  revers  and  the  sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short.  No.  8384 — Children's 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
The  dress  is  box  plaited  and  may  have  long 
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War  Butter 


The  method  of  making  hutter  go  far- 
ther described  in  the  following  para- 
graph is  recommended  for  home  use  in 
the  interests  of  economy  and  conserva- 
tion of  fat.  It  yields  a  product  which 
has  a  sweet  taste  resembling  that  of 
fresh  country  butter.  We  would  advise 
the  preparation  of  only  a  small  quantity 
at  one  time  so  that  it  will  always  be 
fresh  and  sweet.  Of  course  the  addition 
of  the  milk,  containing  as  it  does  87  or 
88  per  cent  of  water,  lessens  the  food 
value  and  the  product  could  not  be  sold 
commercially  as  butter. 

To'  each  pound  of  butter  use  the  fol- 
lowing: One  pint  of  rich  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  gelatin,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Cream  the  pound  of  butter 
as  for  cake,  squeezing  it  through  the 
hands.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a  little 
of  the  milk.  Heat  balance  of  milk  to 
boiling  point,  then  pour  over  the  gelatin 
as  for  pudding.  Stir  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  When  about  lukewarm  —  as 
warm  as  new  milk  —  pour  slowly  over 
the  creamed  butter  to  which  has  been 
added  the  salt.  Beat  with  an  egg  beater 
until  well  mixed,  smooth  and  thick.  The 
result  will  be  two  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  war  butter.  Take  a  spoon 
and  ladle  the  mixture  out  into  a  plate 
or  other  dish.  As  you  do  this,  each 
spoonful  will  set,  piling  up  into  firm 
butter. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

Kansas  Farmer  has  arranged  with  a  large  publishing  house 
to  furnish  their  subscribers  with  the  best  Standard  Popular 
Fiction. 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmea. 

3 —  The  Forty-five  Guardsmen,  by  Alex.  Dumas. 

4 —  Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 

5 —  The  White  Company,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

6 —  In  the  Golden.  Days,  by  Edna  Lyall. 

7 —  Wormwood,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

8 —  The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

9 —  L«es  Miserables,  Vol.  I,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

10 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  II,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

11 —  Les  Miserables,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

14 —  Cleopatra,  by  H.  Eider  Haggard. 

15 —  Joseph  Balsamo,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

16 —  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

17 —  The  Queen's  Necklace,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

18 —  The  Royal  Lifeguard,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

19 —  Under  Two  Flags,  by  Ouida. 

20—  Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

23 —  The  Eesurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoi. 

24 —  The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexander  Dumas. 

25 —  Meadowbrook,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

26 —  The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

27—  The  Bondman,  by  Hall  Caine. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

30 —  The  Iron  Pirate,  by  Max  Pemberton. 

31 —  Lorna  Doone,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

32—  The  First  Violin,  by  Jessie  Fothergilt. 

33 —  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

34—  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  by  Hall  Caine. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

38 —  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  by  Rev.  Prof. 

J.  H.  Ingraham. 

39—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

41 —  Man  and  Wife,  Vol.  I,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

42 —  Man  and  Wife,  Vol.  II,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

43 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

44 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  H,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

45 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  HI,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

46 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

47 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  II,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

48 —  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

49 —  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  by  Shanley  J.  Weyman. 

50 —  My  Lady  Pride,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

51 —  Only  One  Love,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

52 —  A  Wounded  Heart,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

53 —  Only  a  Girl's  Love,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

54 —  Olivia,  by  Charles  Garvis. 

55 —  Dora  Deane,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

56 —  Cousin  Maude,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.   1  Sen(1  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  hooks  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Library  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send 

Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to  each  of  the  following  new  trial 
subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer: 


Name   Address. 

Name   Address. 

Name   Address. 


Name  ~   Address  

Send  me  the  following  books  postpaid: 


Write  Your  Own  Name  and  Address  in  the  Margin  Below. 
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RELIABLE    POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKEREES.  $2. 
Willie  Tonn,  Haven.  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  50- 
$4;  10C  $6.  Gursuch.  Stilwell.  Kansas. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS.  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 


FULL  BLOOD  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $2.00  each.  Stella  May,  Speed, 
Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  each.  John  Frltzemeier,  Napoleon, 
Missouri. 


TWENTT-FIVE  EXTRA  QUALITY  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they 
last.    Mrs.  L>.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Gris- 
wolcl,  Tecumseh,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  each.  C.  J.  Neilson,  Leonard- 
ville,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant, 
Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.  Chas.  McFadden, 
Morland,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels,  hens  $1.50  and 
$2.  Giant  Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  toms  $6; 
hens  $4.  Mrs.  Joel  Smith,  Amorita,  Okla. 


FIFTY  COCKERELS,  "HARDSCRABBLE" 
strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Raised 
by  themselv-UB.  If  interested,  write  me.  E. 
M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kansas. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Yesterlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,   Rossville,  Kan. 

- 

MOORE'S  SINGLE  COMB  DARK  BROWN 
Leghorns.  Better  than  ever.  Choice  eggs, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  15;  $6.50  for  100  postpaid. 
John  W.  Moore,  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo. 


INCREASED  EGG  YIELD  POSITIVELY 
comes  from  the  sire.  Absolutely  pure  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  cockerels  of  275  to 
283  egg  breeding  $5  each.  Successfully  bred 
for  high  egg  yield  for  18  years.  Braunhurst 
Farms,  Gridley,  Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


CHOICE  SILVER  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
$2.  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 


SILVER  AND  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  for  sale.  They  are  good 
ones.     W.  I.  Lowrey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  a  laying  strain.  Henry  L.  Brunner, 
Newton,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they  last. 
Chilcott  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato,  Kansas. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  '  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 


GREEN  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  — 
Regal  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from  blue 
ribbon  winners,  $3  to  $5.  Henry  Keil,  Fair- 
mont, Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES,  STATE 
show  winners.  Cockerels  scored  91  to  94 Vt. 
$3.50  to  $10.  Eggs,  $3.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    F.  R.  Beery,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES:  MISSOURI, 
©klahoma,  Kansas  State  winners.  If  you 
want  exhibition  and  laying  quality,  write 
for  my  egg  circular.  No  stock  for  sale. 
Chas.  R.  Dodd,  Girard,  Kansas. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  AT  KAN- 
sas  City  Poultry  Shows,  Convention  Hall, 
January  14;  1st  cock,  2d  cockerel,  1st  pullet, 
2d,  3d  hen.  Stock  in  season.  Egg  orders 
booked  now.     J.  J.  Pauls,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 


EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  —  ALL  LEADING 
varieties,  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns. Fine  stock.  Quality  Poultry  Co., 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE: — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry.  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs.  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
$2.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DRAKES  FOR  SALE  BY 
Almeda  Smith,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS.  DRAKES 
$2.00,  Ducks  $1.50.  Amelia  and  Minnie  Gra- 
bert,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
and  up.     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon.  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  WITH  SHOW  REC- 
ord,  extra  good  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in 
season,  $5  per  fifteen.  Jas.  W.  Anders, 
Route  8.  Unionville,  Mo. 


ORPINGTONS. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  WON  AT  SE- 
dalia  and  St.  Joseph.  Eggs  ready  now.  Cape 
Poultry  Farm,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
heavy  boned,  $3.  Eggs  from  selected  hens, 
$3;  range,  $1.50.    John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Mo. 


LARGE  CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5.  Myrtle  Howard, 
Byron,  Okla. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $3,  $4,  $5  each;  pullets,  $25  and 
$30  dozen.  All  birds  not  satisfactory  money 
refunded,  less  express.  Frank  E.  Davenport, 
Norfolk,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS.  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 


BRED  TO  LAY,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  LAY- 
ers  at  six  months.  250  eggs  per  year.  G.  R. 
Donald,   Emmett,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lilly  Robb, 
Neal,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  EGGS 
$3  per  setting.  Maple  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


CARVER  STRAIN  R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Prices  right.  Utility  eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting  or  $5  per  hundred.  Penned 
ergs,  $3  per  setting.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Nash,  Routs 
1,  Box  19.  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


BIG  SCORED  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCK- 
erels,  heavy  boned,  yellow  legs.  Good  even 
deep  brilliant  red  color.  $10  each,  3  for  $25. 
Guaranteed.   Lela  Osterfoss,   Hedrick,  Iowa. 

R.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BRED  FROM 
laying  strain.  Deep  rich  red.  Sired  by 
prize  winner.  $2.50  to  $10.  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 


100  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  cocks  sired  by  roosters  cost- 
ing $15  to  $50.  $3.50,  $5,  $7.60,  $10  each  and 
up.  1918  matings,  best  ever.  America's  best 
breeding  is  represented  here  by  birds  of 
quality.     W.  R.  Huston,  Amerlcus,  Kansas. 


WHIN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FABMI1 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


SINGLE   COMB   RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  dark  Tied,  farm  raised 

cockerels  for  sale  at  $2,  $3  .nd  $5  each.  G. 

W.  Cloyd  &  Son,  Salisbury,  Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


REDS,  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS; — 15  CENTS. 
Request  Folder.  McCune  Hatchery,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCA  EGGS 
♦6  and  $3  per  15,  from  prize  winning  and 
pure-bred  birds.  Correspondence  solicited.  A. 
K.  Goodwyn,  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  FELTON 
strain,  $2.50  each.  C.  S.  Newkirk,  Geneseo, 
Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKER- 
els,  $3  to  $5  each.  Splendid  shape  and 
markings,  from  state  show  winners.  Eggs 
in  season.  Mrs.  Oscar  Felton,  Blue  Mound, 
Kansas. 


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANT  REARING,  THE  NEW  IN- 
dustry.  No  limit  to  demand  for  these  beau- 
tiful birds.  Easy  to  rear  as  chickens  at 
one-fourth  the  cost.  Stock  and  eggs.  Har- 
per Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


SUSSEX. 


FIELD'S  SUSSEX — CHICAGO  WINNERS. 
Stock,  Eggs.  Fields  Brothers,  Sandwich  111. 


RED  SUSSEX — LIMITED  NUMBER  EGGS 
and  few  females  for  sale.  Won  at  Chicago 
Coliseum  in  1916  and  1917.  Rees  Evans,  Box 
29,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


"THE  COPES."  TOPEKA,  ARE  PAYING 
for  No.  1  capons  25c,  turkeys  27c,  fat  hens 
24c,  ducks  20c,  geese  15c.  Coops  loaned 
free.    Daily  remittances. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  $3. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$3.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Merten,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $3  each.  Moore  Bros.,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


LARGE  BARRED  ROCKS,  PEKIN  DUCKS, 
Embden  geese.  Stock  and  eggs.  W.  D. 
Steele,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $3  EACH. 
Good  laying  strain.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  LAYERS,  WINNERS 
eleven  years.  Careful  breeding,  Eggs  any 
time.    Mrs.  J.  M.  Cravens,  Butler,  Okla. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER, 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Prices  reasonable.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — COCKER- 
els  and  eggs.  200-egg  strain.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Romary,  Olivet,  Kansas. 


IMPERIAL  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels,  farm  raised,  egg  producers,  $3 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hiram  Pat- 
ten, Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  extra  fine,  $3,  $4,  $5.  Eggs  from  four 
matings  in  March  $2,  $2.50.  per  15.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Hoi  ton,  Kansas. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  My  birds  are  better  than  ever. 
Get  my  price.  Jno.  W.  Norton,  Talmage, 
Nebr. 


FIFTY  BARRED  ROCK.  COCKERELS, 
prize  winning  stock,  $3  to  $5.  Reduction  on 
numbers.     Mrs.   A.   M.  Shipley,  Coffeyville, 

Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  WON  AT  STATE 
Show,  Wichita,  Jan.  1918,  lst-2nd  Pen.  2nd 
cockerel,  6th  Pullet.  A  few  cockerels  for 
•ale,  $3.50,  $6,  $10.  Geo.  Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  EXTRA 
large,  fine  birds  $2  up.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season.  W.  F. 
Naffzinger,  Deer  Creek,  111. 


BARRED  ROCKS;  80  PREMIUMS,  33 
firsts,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Salina,  Man- 
hattan, Clay  Center,  Denver.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  15-$5;  30-$9.  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  and  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $10  and  $15  hundred.  Mating  list  free. 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


TURKEYS. 


QUALITY  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 
Stock  not  related.  C.  K.  Thompson,  Letts, 
Indiana. 


DARK  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
well  marked.  Priced  right.  Mrs.  J.  *W. 
Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM  20- 
pound  hens  and  42-pound  torn.  Hens,  $4; 
toms,  $10  each.  Frank  M.  Easley,  Eldorado, 
Oklahoma. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  HEAVY 
bone,  masculine  in  size:  good  copper  bronze, 
white  edging;  $10  to  $15  until  February  1. 
Jas.  W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


COCHINS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  GOOD  VIGOR- 
OUS farm  raised  Partridge  Cochins,  the  kind 
that  please.  Charles  Meinhold.  Carleton, 
Nebraska. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS.  $1.26  SETTING.  PRE- 
paid.  Cockerels  $2.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Cherokee, 
Oklahoma. 


Corn  and  Bran  for  Hens 


Bran  and  corn  *hould  be  the  basis  of 
poultry  feed,  in  consideration  of  present 
prices,  suggests  N.  L.  Harris,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  poultry  plant.  As  the 
prices  change  it  may  be  possible  to  feed 
profitably  more  oats,  provided  they  are 
of  good  quality.  They  should  be  used 
extensively  for  sprouting  to  furnibh  the 
green  feed  for  the  winter  egg  production. 

A  small  amount  of  oil  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  beef  scrap  should  form 
part  of  the  ration.  In  consideration  of 
present  prices  probably  as  good  a  ration 
as  can  be  fed  consists  of  cracked  corn 
scattered  in  dry  litter  in  the  morning, 
a  bran  mash  at  noon,  and  a  small  amount 
of  shorts,  cottonseed  meal,  and  beef 
scrap.  If  it  is  desired  the  mash  may  be 
fed  dry  and  the  chickens  permitted  to 
eat  all  they  desire  throughout  the  after- 
noon. At  night  during  the  cold  weather 
give  them  all  the  shelled  corn  they  will 
eat.  The  more  corn  they  can  be  induced 
to  consume,  the  cheaper  will  be  the 
ration. 

As  the  prices  vary  this  ration  may  be 
changed  to  maintain  as  low  a  feed  cost 
as  possible.  With  eggs  at  the  prevail- 
ing prices  there  is  still  a  margin  of  profit 
to  be  made  from  poultry,  provided  there 
are  no  losses  from  imperfect  feeding  or 
waste  of  grain. 

Breeding  stock  should  be  retained  un- 
til spring,  when  a  large  hatch  will  be 
desirable  because  of  shortage  of  stock. 
Future  results  should  be  considered 
rather  than  immediate  profit. 


Prices  of  Setting  Eggs 


With  fresh  eggs  for  market  bringing 
almost  five  cents  apiece,  breeders  having 
good  pure-bred  stock  can  hardly  afford 
to  sell  hatching  eggs  for  the  same  old 
prices.  Laying  stock  is  scarce  and  feed 
is  high,  and  it  costs  more  to  produce 
eggs  than  ordinarily. 

Breeders  probably  will  not  raise  their 
prices  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
price  of  market  eggs,  but  somewhat 
higher  prices  for  hatching  eggs  must  be 
expected.  People  needing  eggs  for  set- 
ting will  recognize  this  fact  and  not  find 
fault  with  breeders  because  they  cannot 
buy  fertile  eggs  for  five  or  six  dollars  a 
hundred,  as  many  have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  past. 


Poultry  Breeding  "Don'ts" 

Don't  breed  from  all  the  hens  you 
have,  unless  you  have  all  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stock.  Select  the  best  you  have 
for  breeders. 

Don't  breed  from  any  male  or  female 
that  has  ever  been  seriously  sick. 

Don't  breed  from  immature  pullets  or 
pullets  that  have  been  laying  only  a  few 
months. 

Don't  breed  from  hens  or  pullets  that 
have  been  forced  for  egg  production  in 
winter. 

Don't  breed  from  pullets  at  all  if  you 
can  use  hens  instead. 

Don't  use  a  general-purpose  cockerel 
that  is  immature  or  less  than  about  ten 
months  old,  or  a  Mediterranean-class 
male  less  than  nine  months  old. 

Don't  force  the  hens  before  or  during 
breeding  season. 

Don't  neglect  to  feed  green  food  and 
sprouted  oats. 

Don't  expect  a  lazy,  shiftless,  unnatur- 
ally-fed hen  to  produce  strong,  vigorous 
chicks. 

Don't  forget  that  the  male  Is  more 
than  half  the  flock.  —  Poultry  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Nebraska. 


One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  keep 
buildings  in  good  condition  is  to  make 
free  use  of  the  great  preservative,  paint. 
Some  prefer  to  paint  in  the  spring,  others 
in  the  fall,  but  the  advisable  plan  is  to 
paint  whenever  and  wherever  neoessary. 
Any  good  paint  will  do,  though  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  interior  paint 
for  exterior  purposes  and  vice  versa. 
Plenty  of  elbow  grease  should  be  ap- 
plied to  insure  a  thorough  rubbing  in  of 
the  paint. 

Hatch  your  chicks  earlier,  thereby  get- 
ting matured  birds.  The  mature  pullet 
lays  the  most  eggs. 

Are  you  doing  your  share  to  encourage 
the  production  of  6,500,000,000  pounds 
and  eggs  that  will  be  needed  next  sea- 
son? 


Is  a  Business  Puller 


Geuda  Springs,  Kansas,  January  23,  1918. 
KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Deae  Fabmeb:  I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  amount  due  on  classified 
poultry  advertising.  Please  discontinue  same,  as  I  am  sold  out.  The  old 
reliable  Kansas  Faemeb  is  truly  a  business  puller. — C.  D.  Swaim. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED — YOUNG  MAN  WITH  ONE  OR 
two  years'  experience  in  printing  office.  A 
good  chance  to  finish  trade  in  a  large  shop 
and  receive  machine  instruction  the  last 
three  months.  Give  experience,  wages  ex- 
pected, and  when  you  can  come.  Address 
E.  W.  R..  care  Kansas  Farmer.  Topeka,  Kan. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — FARMERS, 
men-women,  18  or  over.  Thousands  govern- 
ment war  jobs.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
for  list  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
M-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED, 
$10  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  F.  J.  Bartel, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— BY  GROWER,  SCHROCH 
Kafir  Seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
James  D.  Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

WE  ARE  BUYERS  OF  FIELD  SEEDS: 
Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  cane,  millet,  kafir, 
Sudan.  Write  and  send  samples.  Mitchelhill 
Seed  co.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SEED  CORN — BOONE  COUNTY  WHITE, 
Gold  Mine,  Big  Calico,  $3  per  bushel.  Al- 
falfa seed,  111.  Red  Texas  seed  oats,  |1. 
J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kansas. 

TEXAS  RED  RUST-PROOF  SEED  OATS, 
II  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  My  oats  have 
taken  first  premium  at  Muskogee  State  Fair 
for  last  two  years.  J.  C.  Starr,  Vinita, 
Oklahoma. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

I  HAVE  TWO  EXCELLENT  WHEAT 
and  alfalfa  farms  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  C. 
R.  Cantrall,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

TEN  NICE  BUILDING  LOTS.  TOPEKA 
Suburbs  $150  each.  Or  will  trade  all  or  part 
for  live  stock.  J.  R.  Cunningham,  Route  2, 
Argentine,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  OTHER 
stock  or  land,  one  imported  steel-gray  Per- 
cheron  stallion,  weight  1,900,  six  years  old; 
one  black  Missouri  jack,  fifteen  hands  high, 
weight  1,000,  six  years  old;  both  sound  and 
right.  Want  to  dispose  on  account  of  other 
business.    M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

FARM  LANDS. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write,  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — TO  BUY  SMALL  TRACT  IN 
Stafford  County  or  adjoining  counties.  N. 
C.  Dewey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON 
a  farm  by  year  or  month.  Address  Coda 
Blair,  Arno,  Mo. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.    Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  NOVEMBER  1,  1917.  BY 
John  Holstein,  Whitewoman  Township, 
Wichita  County,  one  red  steer,  four  white 
legs,  white  tail,  horns,  about  three  years 
old,  no  marks  or  brands.  Dean  Trueblood, 
County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  SAMUEL  MINGER.  OF 
Washington  Township,  Nemaha  County, 
Kansas,  one  red  calf,  six  months  old,  no 
marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $20.  W. 
L.  Kauffman,  County  Clerk,  Seneca,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP,  JANUARY  4.  1918.  BY  C. 
Hannaman,  Edwards  Township,  Wichita 
County,  red  whiteface  steer  about  two  years 
old,  brand  looks  like  a  4  on  right  hip.  Left 
ear  split.  Dean  Trueblood,  County  Clerk, 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463  Ouray 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  VERY  CHOICE 
Holstein  calves,  either  sex.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Ernest  Dutcher,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  READY 
for  service.  A  show  bull  combining  large 
producing  blood  from  both  parents.  J.  W. 
Marley,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


TOBACCO. 


LEAF  TOBACCO  —  KENTUCKY'S  BEST, 
chewing  and  smoking,  three  years  old.  Three 
pounds,  $1.25;  seven  pounds,  $2.50,  prepaid. 
Special  price  on  large  quantities.  S.  Rosen- 
blatt, Hawesville,  Kentucky. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  OF  BEST  BREEDING. — E. 
L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City,  Missouri. 

AIREDALES  AND  COLLIES — GREATEST 
of  all  pups.  Grown  dogs  and  brood  matrons. 
Large  Instructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  Watson, 
Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
owners  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Here- 
ford cattle,  announce  April  2  as  the  date 
of  their  annual  spring  sale  of  Herefords. 
They  will  catalog  a  choice  offering  for  this 
sale  to  be  held  at  Hutchinson. 


John  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kansas,  has  cat- 
alogued forty  head  of  registered  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers  for  his  February  15  sale. 
They  comprise  thirty-two  head  that  have 
calves  at  foot  and  are  rebred  or  will  drop 
calves  early  in  the  spring.  They  are  a  use- 
ful lot  of  Scotch-topped  Bates-bred  milking 
Shorthorns.  They  are  all  bred  to  a  pure 
Scotch  Shorthorn  herd  bull.  Mr.  Young  is 
leaving  the  farm  and  is  selling  his  entire 
herd  of  cattle,  including  eight  head  of  year- 
ling registered  bulls  and  sixty  head  of  grade 
Shorthorns  that  have  been  carefully  bred  in 
the  Shorthorn  families  but  cannot  be  regis- 
tered.    The  sale  will  be  held  in  Marion. 


Paul  E.  Williams,  of  Marion,  Kansas,  has 
catalogued  fifty  head  of  Hereford  cows  and 
heifers  for  his  February  11  sale.  A  num- 
ber of  these  cows  have  calves  at  foot  and 
are  rebred  to  a  trio  of  Hereford  bulls,  in- 
cluding a  Fairfax-bred  bull  and  Buddy  L 
401252.  Twenty-five  select  bulls  will  be 
included,  also  thirty  head  of  registered 
range  bulls  will  be  offered.  The  sale  will 
be  held  in  Marion.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
good  lots  of  Herefords  to  be  sold  this  year. 


This  is  the  time  to  study  spraying. 
Spraying  is  serious  business  and  the 
spraying  campaign  should  be  well  worked 
out  in  advance.  Know  first  what  in- 
sects or  diseases  you  are  going  to  com- 
bat, then  get  the  best  materials  to  meet 
them  and  learn  when  and  how  best  to 
apply  them. 


C.  E.  Diffenbaugh,  of  Clear  View  Hereford 
Farm,  Talmage,  Kansas,  reports  his  Here- 
fords doing  weil.  His  herd  is  one  of  the 
good  ones  in  Kansas  and  a  feature  at  this 
time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock. 


A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City,  Kansas, 
have  catalogued  fifty-five  head  of  Poland 
China  sows  and  gilts  for  their  public  sale 
to  be  held  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  These  sows  and  gilts  will  be  bred 
to  such  boars  as  Big  Wonder  by  King  of 
Wonders,  his  dam  being  Big  Giantess,  a 
line-bred  Giantess  sow;  Big  Hadley  Jr.  by 
Young  Hadley,  his  dam  Tecumseh  Girl  by 
Major  B  Hadley;  Long  Bob  by  Big  Bob  2d 
by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  this  hog  being  junior 
champion  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair,  1917; 
King  Price  Wonder  by  King  of  Wonders,  his 
dam  Big  Ben's  Giantess  by  Big  Ben;  Big 
Bob  Jumbo  by  Robidoux,  his  dam  being 
Lady  Jumbo's  Equal  by  Long  King's  Equal. 


The  Kansas  National  Live  Stock  Exposition 


HORSE  SHOW 
HIPPODROME 


Wichita,  Kas.Sfi3TZ  Sfi 


 The  —  

Largest  Annual  Combination  Sale  in  America 

SALE  PROGRAM 
Tuesday,  February  26,  at  1  p.  m.,  at  The  Forum 
65  Registered  Holstein- Friesian  Cows  and  Heifers,  10  Bulls 

Ten  A.  R.  0.  cows.    Sixteen  heifers  out  of  record  cows. 
Five  bulls  out  of  record  cows.    Consigned  by  Dr.  Axtell,  W. 
H.  Mott,  Standard  Dairy  Company,  and  others. 
Wednesday,  February  27,  10  a.  m.,  at  420  W.  Douglas  Ave. 
60 — Hereford  Bulls — 60  25 — Hereford  Females — 25 

The  best  lot  we  ever  sold.  Consigned  by  D.  N.  Pike,  Josiah 
Lockhart,  J.  E.  Siebert,  Klaus  Bros.,  L.  W.  Johnson,  A:  B. 
Schlickau,  Frank  Brown,  and  others. 

Thursday,  February  28,  10  a.  m.,  at  420  West  Douglass 
30 — Shorthorn  Bulls — 30         30 — Shorthorn  Females — 30 

Sale  managed  by  The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

Thursday,  February  28,  10  a.  m.,  at  420  West  Doug  lis 
Thirty  Scotch  and  Scotch-Top  Bulls  —  Forty  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Top  Females 

We  sell  fifteen  straight  Scotch  bulls,  reds,  whites  and 
roans.  One  white  Scotch  bull  by  Woodlawn  Villager,  great- 
est son  of  Imp.  Villager.  Two  cows  bred  to  him.  Two  Scotch 
heifers  bred  to  Gloster  Cumberland  by  Cumberland  Type  un- 
defeated champion.    Others  equally  as  good. 

Consignors :  Theo  Martin,  Homan  &  Sons,  Ewing  &  Sons, 
J.  B.  Potter,  F.  S.  Kirk,  C.  H.  William,  L.  E.  Wooderson,  C. 
B.  Sparks,  and  others. 

Friday,  March  1,  10  a.  m.,  in  The  Forum 
Thirty  Selected  Poland  China  Bred  Sows — Ten  Boars 

Every  animal  in  this  sale  is  entered  in  the  show.  They 
are  not  only  show  hogs,  but  from  the  best  herds  in  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Sows  are  bred  to  such  boars  as  Mc- 
Gath's  Big  Orphan,  champion  at  Hutchinson  and  Topeka. 

Friday,  March  1,  1  p.  m.,  in  The  Forum 
Sixty  Standard — Three  Coach — Three  Saddle  Horses— Ten 
Jacks — Five  Jennets 

Stallions,  mares  and  colts  sired  by  The  Harvester,  2:01; 
Searchlight,  2:03i;  Iowa  Todd,  2:04i;  Bergin,  2:06i;  Peter 
The  Great'  2:07i;  San  Francisco,  2:07i;  etc.  By  far  the  best 
lot  of  trotters  and  pacers  ever  sold  in  Kansas. 

Saturday,  March  2,  10  a.  m.,  in  The  Forum 

Twenty- Five  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows — Five  Boars 

The  entire  lot  are  consigned  from  the  show  herd  of  the 
Crow  Duroc  Farm,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  the  largest  prize  win- 
ning herd  in  America.  Every  animal  is  sired  by  a  state  fair 
champion.  Five  sows  bred  to  Economy  II,  International 
grand  champion  1917. 

Saturday,  March  2,  at  The  Forum,  at  1  p.  m. 
Thirty  Imported  and  American-Bred  Percheron  Stallions 

Forty  Imported  and  American-Bred  Mares  and  Colts 

The  grandest  lot  of  Percherons  ever  assembled  for  one 
sale.  Stallions  and  mares  sired  by  or  bred  to  Carnot,  Casino, 
Jalap,  Scipion,  Glacis,  Kabin,  Calypso.  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  an  International  or  a  state  fair  grand  champion. 

Five  imported  mares  including  the  undefeated  show  mare, 
Fosephine,  bred  to  Imported  Jalap. 

Three  mares  bred  to  the  undefeated  world's  champion, 
imported  Lagus,  including  Ruth,  undefeated  champion,  great- 
est daughter  of  Imported  Casino. 

Consignors:  W.  S.  Corsa,  J.  C.  Robison,  Ira  Rusk,  F.  M. 
Giltner,  Branson  &  Son,  R.  A.  Coffman,  and  others. 

Separate  Catalog  for  Each  Breed  Mailed  Free.    Write  for 
the  One  You  Want. 

F.  S.  KIRK,  Superintendent  of  Exhibits  and  Sales,  Box  523 
ED.  F.  McINTYRE,  General  Manager 

Wichita,  Kansas 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Does  an  Increase  of  85  Per  Cent  in  Feed 
Prices  Interest  You? 

Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  the  average  dairy  cow  uses  only  35  per  cent  of 
her  feed  for  milk  production  and  that  a  good  dairy  cow  turns  65  per  cent  of  her  feed  Into 
milk,  or,  in  other  words,  you  can  sell  your  feed  for  85  per  cent  more  to  a  good  cow  than 
to  the  average  cow.  This  means  that  if  the  average  cow  pays  $1.40  for  corn  and  $28  for 
alfalfa,  the  good  cow  would  pay  $2.60  for  corn  and  $52  for  hay. 

Labor  can  be  used  more  than  twice  as  efficiently  on  good  as  on  average  cows.  Hence 
with  prices  of  feed  and  labor  soaring  GOOD  COWS  ARE  AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY. 

The  net  profit  from  a  good  cow  is  often  more  than  the  gross  income  from  an  average 
cow.  Net  income  is  what  counts.  We  have  no  barn  room  for  the  cow  that  merely  pays 
expenses  or  just  a  small  profit.  Every  cow  is  making  good.  We  have  a  few  choice  bulls 
from  these  heavy  producing  registered  Holstein  cows  that  will  sire  profitable  cows.  Their 
dams  have  good  official  records  and  we  will  sell  them  right.    Ask  us  about  them. 


A.  S.  Neale 


1642  Fairchild  Ave. 


Manhattan,  Kansas 


AND   SPRING  HERD 

The  real  test  of  a  cow's  profit  and  producing  ability  is  the  long  distance 
record.  For  instance  our  cow,  Cornucopia  Johanna  Beets  No.  139440,  pro- 
duced in  twenty-four  months  36,000  pounds  milk,  1,324  pounds  butter, 
one  bull  and  a  pair  of  twin  heifers,  and  still  milking  forty  pounds  daily. 
This  is  the  kind  we  back  on.  Our  bulls  are  all  gone.  No  females  for  sale. 
We  would  like  to  buy  a  few  young  registered  cows.  We  have  lots  of  faith 
in  the  Black  and  Whites.    Visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  Gl  ROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN 


FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WIU  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  caif  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  Of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

Se  grist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

FOR  SALE— YOUNG  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
Sired  by  Gem  Pletertje  Paul  De  Kol  3d 

He  has  twenty-eight  A  R.  O.  daughters,  two  with 
records  above  29  pounds  in  seven  days,  four  with  rec- 
ords above  750  pounds  butter  in  one  year.  The  dams 
of  bulls  are  large,  typy.  high  producing  cows.  Some 
with  A.  K.  O.  records,  others  to  be  tested  soon.  All 
tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  or  Come  and  See  Us. 
^TUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM,  Mulvane,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn  in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copla  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  hulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  A  v..  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves.  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  $15  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  $17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


ARYSH1RE  HERD  FOR  SALE 

Herd  consists  of  23  cows  and  heifers 
One  herd  bull  and  3  bull  calves 
Six  of  the  cows  from  A.  R.  cows  with  high 
records. 

The  heifers  are  mostly  from  these  cows. 
Herd  bull  richly  bred,  fine  individual  and 
a  show  bull. 

Two  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  Will  sell 
herd  bull  and  cows  separate  from  young 
stock.  All  cows  and  herd  bull  registered. 
Young  stock  registered  on  request  of  pur- 
chaser. Priced  to  sell. 

DEHNER  &  GLYNN,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 


RFCISTFRFD  HOLSTEIN  BULLS    ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 


From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
3.  P.  MAST     -      -      8CRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked.  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — iTearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,  mostly   out  of  A.   R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  Also  several  good 
cows.    T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Kansas. 


Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

MULEFOOT  HOGS      SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Registered  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Am 
offering  some  bargains  in  bred  sows,  summer 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  to  S.  M.  KNOX,  Hnmboldt,  Kansas. 

GROWTHY   MULEFOOT  HOGS  from  my  State  Fair 
prize  winning  herd.    Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Prices 
low.    C.  K.  THOMPSON.  LETTS,  INDIANA. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 

Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Clear  View  Hereford  Farm 

Two   bulls,    one    2-year-old,   one  yearling, 
good  ones,  sired  by  Goodlad  405463.  Priced 
to    sell.     Also    twenty-one    head    of  mules 
from   yearlings   to  3-vear-olds. 
C.  E.  DIFFENBAUGH    -    TALMAGE.  KAS. 


Dispersion  Sale  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


AT  SALE  PAVILION 


Marion,  Kansas,  February  1 5, 1 9 1 8 


100  HEAD  OF  CATTLE 

Comprising 

Thirty-two  Head  of  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers 

A  number  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again  to  a  pure  Scotch  bull. 

Eight  Head  of  Yearling  Scotch-topped  Bulls 

Reds  and  roans,  all  registered. 

Sixty  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred  but  can  not  be  registered.  Several  calves  at  foot  and  bred  to  pure 
Scotch  registered  bull.  Most  all  the  cows  are  of  the  Bates  families  and  are 
the  real  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale  if  you  want  good  cattle. 

J.  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kansas 

Auctioneers :  Cols.  John  D.  Snyder  and  J.  J.  McLinden 


Shorthorn  Sale  at 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Wed.  Feb.  27 

At  1  p.  m. 

Fifty  head  nearly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween bulls  and  females.  These  have 
been  selected  from  the  leading  herds  in 
the  Wichita  territory  and  also  include 
a  few  choice  consignments  from  other 
sections.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  offerings  of  Shorthorns  ever  made 
in  the  Southwest.  The  sale  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Live  Stock  Show 
and  will  be  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  occasion. 

Shorthorn  steers  won  the  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  carload  division  at  the 
recent  Denver  show.  A  Shorthorn  steer 
was  the  grand  champion  at  the  last 
International  and  Shorthorns  made  the 
highest  percentage  of  dressed  weight  of 
all  breeds  at  the  recent  International. 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

For  catalogs  address 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave. 
Chicago        -        -  Illinois 

Rank  C.  Forbes,  Sale  Manager. 
P.  M.  Gross,  Auctioneer. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

120  Jersey  Cows  and  Keiferi 

Pure-bred   and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,     superior     individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
J.  W.  BERRY  ft  SON.  Jewell  City,  Kansas 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaToorette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Han.  | 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  GroenmiUer,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


THE   SHORTHORN   IS   THE   BREED  FOR 
YOU 

Shorthorn  steers  at  the  International,  Chi- 
cago, made  the  highest  dressed  weight  per- 
centage of  any  breed.  Sixty  yearlings  aver- 
aged 65.3%. 

Shorthorn  steers  were  grand  champions  at 
Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chicago. 

Shorthorn  cows  are  making  records  up  to 
17,564  pounds  of  milk  and  569.7  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year. 

Address  Dept.  W. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  HI. 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  ft  SON,  ATHOL,  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls.  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,   Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count   Valentine   in   service.     Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beautya  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  28.  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen  young  bulls  from  8  to 

14  months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Ce.n 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
Scotch-Topped  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Red  yearling  Scotch-topped  bull 
sired  by  Clansman  by  Lavender  Viceroy  by 
Lavender  Viscount,  dam  Rose  Campbell  bv 
Baron  Gold  Dust  2d  125435. 

VAIL  &  SCOTT     -     HARTFORD,  KANSAS 

CLOVERDALE  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale, 
two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls. 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.     Wesley  Jewell,  Hnmboldt,  Kansas, 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2.000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder, 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 
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DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

Fop  Sale — One  Missouri  State  Fair  prize 
winning  boar.  Seven  yearling  boars  sired  by 
champion  boars  that  are  real  herd  headers. 
Fifty  spring  boars  that  are  fine  prospects. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  GILTS 
Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewild. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -     AXTEI.l..  KANSAS 

WALNUT  GROVE  DUROCS 

Three  2-year-old  sows,  bred.  Two  grand- 
daughters of  Defender,  four  spring  gilts  bred. 
One  yearling  herd  boar,  extra  good.  Fifty 
fall  pigs,  good  ones.  One  roan  six-months- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  calf.  .     ■  - 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
bear  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
bred  gilts  and  boars  from  champions,  De- 
fender, Illustrator,  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden 
Model  and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,        Lyons,  Kansas. 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K.  FILLEY,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gi'-ts  for  sale, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6.  Newton,  Kan. 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale— Choice  bred  gilts,  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder.  Spring  boars  ready  for 
service.  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  right 
prices.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 

W.  A.  Wood   -    Elmdale,  Kan. 
POLAND  CHINAS. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  lmmuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO.  KANSAS.  

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  Id 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    •    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Have  decided  not  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
this  year.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  tried 
sows  at  private  sale.  This  lot  will  include 
600-pound  sows  and  good  show  prospects. 
Big  high  quality  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
choice  spring  gilts.  All  bred  to  Long  Big 
Joe,  Missouri  Jumbo,  Jumbo  Giant  and  Sur- 
prise Wonder.  Also  have  some  choice  Sep- 
tember boars.   All  immune.   Write  for  prices. 


Henry  Koch 


Edina,  Mo. 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 


A.  A  MEYER 


McLOUTH,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  boara. 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
Utters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Big  Tecumssh, 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  bows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me.     E.  M.  WAYDE,  BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Longford  &  Song,  Jameeport,  Me, 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  T732S.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox,  Route  2.  Burlington,  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  157,ikRaidin 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satlsfac- 

tlon  guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -       ATJLNE.  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best  type.     Stock  for  sale. 
OBO.  W.  KLA,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

O.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  4 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton, 
Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Feb.  13 — J.  W.  Myers,  Nortonville,  Kan. 

Feb.  27 — W.  O.  Morrill,  Summerfield,  Kan. 

March  7 — C.  L.  Smith,  Lawson,  Missouri. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  sale, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

March  27-28 — Iowa  Holstein-FTiesian  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Moines.  F.  C.  Barney,  Sec- 
retary, Chapin,  Iowa. 

Herefords. 

Feb.  12  —  Kansas  Hereford  Breeders'  Con- 
signment Sale  at  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan;  W.  A.  Cochel,  manager. 

April  2 — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


Shorthorns. 

Feb.  IB — J.  R.  Young,  Marion,  Kan. 

Feb.  20 — D.  E.  Reber  &  Sons,  Morrill,  Kan. 

Feb.  26 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 

April  2,  3,  4  and  5 — Shorthorn  week,  four 
days'  sale;  Fair  Grounds,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Under  auspices  Oklahoma  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association,  S.  B.  Jackson, 
manager,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma.  April  2 — 
J.  R.  Whisler  ninth  annua)  Shorthorn  sale, 
fair  grounds,  Oklahoma  City;  April  3, 
Scott  &  Wolsey  Shorthorn  sale,  fair 
grounds,  Oklahoma  City;  April  3,  4  and  5, 
Oklahoma  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion sales,  fair  grounds,  Oklahoma  City. 
S.  B.  Jackson,  Manager,  El  Reno,  Okla. 


Jerseys. 

March  26 — Stirling  Farm  Dairy,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales 
manager. 

March  30 — D.   T.   McCarthy,   Hannibal,  Mo. 

B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 
April   30 — Ralph   Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.     B.  C. 

Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


_  Miscellaneous. 
Feb.  25-28.  —  Kansas  National  Live  Stock 
Show,  Wlchrta,  Kan.  Draft,  coach,  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  jacks;  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Holstein  cattle;  Poland. and 
Duroc  hogs.  F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager, 
Wichita. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  16 — Edmund  R.  Beavers,  Junction  City, 

Feb.  16 — Wm.  Sullinger,  Orrick,  Mo. 
Feb.  18 — Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas. 
Feb.  13 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kansas. 
Feb.  20 — B.    E.    Hodson,    Ashland,  Kansas; 

sale  at  Wichita. 
Feb.  21 — E.    J.    Erhart    &    Son,    Ness  City, 

Kansas;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  22 — F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Kansas. 

Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  23 — V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean.    Sale  at  Dearborn, 

Mo. 

March  6 — J.  R.  Young,  Richards,  Mo. 
March  15 — H.  E.  Myers.  Gardner,  Kan. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  14 — B.  R.  Anderson,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Feb.  20 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 
Feb.  27 — R  W.  Murphy.  Dearborn,  Mo. 
March  7 — W.  W.  Otey,  Winfield,  Kansas. 
March  8 — R.  L.  Hurst,  Bolckow.  Mo. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Bradley  Bros.,  of  Warrensburg,  Missouri, 
have  announced  March  4  for  a  jack  and 
jennet  sale.  Bradley  Bros,  have  for  years 
been  growing  and  developing  the  Giant  fam- 
ily of  jacks.  They  have  proven  the  most 
profitable.  They  have  sixe  and  bone  with 
lots  of  quality.  Doctor  and  Judge  Bradley 
are  widely  known  among  jack  men.  They 
will  catalog  for  this  occasion  forty  head  of 
very  high  class  jacks,  several  mature  jacks 
that  are  fit  to  head  herds.  They  range  in 
age  from  yearlings  to  six  years  old.  Thirty 
head  of  jennets  will  be  offered,  ranging  in 
age  from  yearlings  to  six  years  old. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  conduct  a  sale  of  Shorthorns, 
Wednesday,  February  27,  at  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, in  connection  with  the  live  stock  show. 
The  offering  has  been  selected  from  promi- 
nent herds  in  the  Wichita  territory  and 
includes  a  few  outstanding  entries  from 
other  sections.  The  purpose  is  to  furnish  a 
class  of  strictly  useful  breeding  cattle  that 
will  work  improvement  in  the  herds  of  the 
Southwest.  As  the  offering  includes  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  bulls  than  usual,  it  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  farmers  and  breeders 
to  obtain  herd  bulls.  Rank  C.  Forbes,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders* 
Association,  will  have  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  sale. 


Will  G.  Lockridge,  of  Fayette,  Missouri, 
has  catalogued  forty  head  of  very  high  class 
sows  bred  to  The  Giant  and  twenty  head 
bred  to  Joe  Junior  by  Big  Joe  and  Joe  Won- 
der by  King  Joe's  Equal.  The  attraction  of 
the  sale  will  be  ten  fall  gilts  sired  by  The 
Giant.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  good 
sales  to  be  held  in  Missouri  this  spring. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  bred  sows  of 
Head  &  Bridges,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Jan- 
uary 29,  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  forty- 
one  head  at  an  average  price  of  $268.  Not- 
withstanding the  severe  cold  weather  300 
breeders  and  farmers  were  present.  AH 
were  royally  entertained  at  the  Wilver  Dell 
farm.  The  breeding  of  the  premier  boar, 
Buster  Over,  was  a  strong  factor  in  attract- 
ing representative  breeders.  Buyers  were  in 
evidence  from  six  states.  The  highest  price 
was  $860.  paid  for  No.  1  in  the  catalog, 
purchased  by  Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  of  Bunce- 
ton,  Missouri.  This  sow  was  bred  to  Buster 
Over  for  an  early  March  litter. 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proveB  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.     Priced  for  quick  sale.     Farm  four  miles  cast  of  town.    Call  on  or  write 

D.  A.  HARRIS     -     Route  6     -     GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING  BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknea  (106084)  106610,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  ot 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  hullB  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlingB  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  Xo.  1, 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas.  EWING  BROTHERS. 

FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

The  World's  Greatest  Pork  Hog,,  Sells 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1918,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

In  My  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Ask  for  catalog.    Nothing  bred  sold  at  private  sale.    I  am  still 
pricing  a  few  good  fall  pigs. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 
Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams   are   granddaughters   of   Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.    One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three   registered   Guernsey  bulls,   9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WTLLE   -    COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

Guernsey  Cows — A  Bargain 

$110.00  net  profit  above  feed  cost,  average 
in  cow  testing  association  for  each  of  the 
four  grade  cows  I  am  offering.  Here  are 
their  records: 

Profit  Above 

Number    Lbs.  Milk      Lbs.  Fat      Feed  Cost 

1  5,893  312  $101.92 

2  6,128  314  104.04 

3  7,923  308  98.15 

4  7,169  393  135.75 

Six  years  old. 
Fresh  last  October. 
Bred  to  my  herd  bull. 

Dam's  A.  R.  record,  12,187  pounds  milk; 
625  pounds  fat. 

Right  In  every  way. 

Good  foundation  stock  for  business  herd. 
Only  $600.00  for  the  lot. 
Your  opportunity  is  NOW. 

FRANK  B.  YODER 
Route  3  South  Bend,  Indiana 

~~  AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas.  T.  McCulloch  Uvn  8t0,k  Auot,on"r-  1 


Write  for  date. 


make  sales  anywhere. 
CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas,  has 
catalogued  fifty  head  of  choice  sows  and 
gilts  for  his  annual  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held 
at  the  farm  February  19.  The  catalogs  are 
out  and  give  a  history  of  the  grand  cham- 
pion Poland  China  boar,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
and  the  herd.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  one  of  the 
progressive  breeders  of  Kansas  and  is  de- 
veloping and  breeding  a  class  of  Poland 
China  hogs  that  are  profitable  both  to  the 
farmer  and  the  breeder. 


1.  The  Chester  White  hog  sale  of  Mosse  & 
Murr  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  February 

2,  resulted  in  disposing  of  forty-six  head, 
mostly  to  Kansas  farmers  and  breeders,  at 
an  average  of  $87.  A  large  crowd  of  rep- 
resentative breeders  from  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Nebraska  were  in  attendance.  The  top 
price,  $195,  was  paid  by  W.  B.  Mullin,  of 
Hiawatha,  Kansas.  Nothing  sold  high,  but 
the  entire  offering  sold  at  even  prices  where 
farmers  and  breeders  could  afford  to  buy 
them.  The  returns  from  the  sale  were  very 
satisfactory  to  both  Mesrrs.  Mosse  and  Murr. 


Louis  Koenig,  of  Solomon,  Kansas,  one  of 
the  progressive  farmers  of  that  section  of 
the  state,  is  one  of  the  live  boosters  for 
improved  live  stock  on  Kansas  farms.  The 
list  of  pure-bred  stock  kept  on  the  Koenig 
farm  includes  Percherons,  mammoth  jacks. 
Holstein  cattle  and  Duroc  hogs.  The  best 
of  blood  lines  and  individuality  has  always 
been  Mr.  Koenig's  motto  in  building  up  his 
herds.  Adhering  to  this  policy  for  years 
accounts  for  the  high  class  lot  of  pure-bred 
stock  now  on  his  farm. 


Edmund  R.  Beavers,  of  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the  great  Kansas 
herds  of  Poland  Chinas,  has  announced  Feb- 
ruary 16  as  the  date  of  his  bred  sow  sale. 
Mr.  Beavers  has  catalogued  thirty-eight  of 
choice  bred  sows  and  gilts  for  this  sale, 
sired  by  such  boars  as  Kansas  Giant  by  The 
Giant,  and  Tim's  Spot  by  Big  Tim.  They 
are  bred  to  Kansas  Giant  and  A  Wonder  2d 
by  Blue  Valley  Wonder.  He  will  also  sell 
ten  choice  fall  boars. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4  E     Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Mollne.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


■Malone  Bros.,- 


Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  In  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Four  jacks,  two  com- 
ing three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
old  and  one  ten-year-old.  All  good 
size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
price  a  few  good  jennets.  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.  Come  and  see  mo. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Pure  Bred  Stock  for  Sale 

Pure-bred  Percheron  stallion,  mammoth 
registered  jacks.  Pure-bred  Duroc  hogs, 
also  fine  registered  Holstein  bull  calf,  born 
September  9,  1917,  nine-tenths  white.  If 
you  want  something  good,  come  and  see  this 
stock  or  write  your  wants. 

Louis  Koenig,  Solomon,  Kansas 

Percherons.  Belgians,  Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier ;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  In 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.7.  Charlton,  Is. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice   Young   Belgians,    English  Shire*, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

TRUE  SULTAN" 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      -      -      -  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.    M.    ETHERINGTON,    Hamilton,  Kansas 

Polled  Durham  Bulls 

One  double  standard  Polled  Durham  bull 
and  three  Shorthorn  bulls  8  to  15  months 
old.  They  are  real  herd  headers.  All  pure 
Scotch.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

C.  J.  Wood,  Rte.  5,  Paola,  Kan. 
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AUCTIONEERS:    RULE  BROS.  AND  S.  L.  JACKSON 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sow  Sale 

Parker,  Kansas,  February  20 

Fifty  Head  of  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Most  all  sired  by  Parker  Wonder,  he  by  Lidore  Wonder,  and  will  be  bred  to 
H.  &  B.'s  Pathfinder,  Golden  O'Rion  King,  Golden  ModeJ.,  and  Troutman  Cherry 
King.  This  is  the  best  lot  I  have  ever  offered,  and  they  are  bred  to  the  best 
boars  that  I  ever  owned. 

I  am  selling  a  real  herd  boar  of  May -31  farrow,  recorded  as  Red  Cross  Path- 
finder. He  is  by  H.  &  B.'s  Pathfinder  and  his  dam  is  Golden  Critic  by  Parker 
Wonder.    All  over  $50  that  this  pig  sells  for  will  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  come 
to  my  sale.    I  guarantee  a  good  offering. 

W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Ks. 


DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  February  18th,  1918 

FORTY-TWO  HEAD  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Consigned  by  W.  W.  Jones,  A.  L.  Wylie,  R.  B.  Miller,  G.  F. 
Kcesecker,  Wm.  Morrow,  A.  L.  Breeding,  and 
Howell  Bros. 

The  offering  is  sired  by  O'Rian  Cherry  King,  Illustrator  2d,  Elk  Col., 
Sensation  Wonder  2d,  and  Joe  O'Rian  5th,  and  will  be  bred  to  the  following 
boars:  Elk  Col.,  King  Invincible,  Jones  O'Rian,  Cherry  King,  Illustrator  Jr., 
and  King  Col.    Everything  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Send  Bids  to 

W.  W.  Jones,  Sale  Mgr.,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

Auctioneers:  Jas.  T.  McCullough,  Jess  Howell,  Wm.  Myers 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Home  of  the  Giants 


Public  Sale  of 

Registered  Jacks 
and  Jennets 

MARCH  4,  1918 
40  Jacks      30  Jennets 

We  guarantee  more  size,  bone,  foot  and  weight  than  any  sale  this  year 
or  in  recent  years.  This  sale  includes  four  of  the  best  big  herd  jacks  that 
will  be  sold  in  the  United  States  this  year,  including  Eastern  King,  Demon- 
strator, Rondo  Jr.,  Sir  John,  besides  some  young  ones  that  will  make  herd 
headers.  Mule  jacks  are  of  the  same  type  and  breeding.  More  Giant  blood 
than  any  herd  we  know  of.    Catalogs  out  February  10. 

Bradley  Bros.        Warrensburg,  Mo. 


It  is  an  interesting  record  that  the  Short- 
horn is  making  in  the  leading  show  con- 
tests throughout  the  country.  At  the  re- 
cent Denver  show  a  carload  of  Colorado- 
bred  and  fed  Shorthorns  were  made  the 
grand  champions.  This  same  honor  rested 
with  the  Shorthorns  at  Denver  a  year  ago. 
In  the  feeder  class  at  the  recent  show 
Shorthorns  were  reserve  champions.  At 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  some  months  ago 
Colorado-bred  Shorthorns  won  the  grand 
championship  in  the  fat  carlot  class.  At 
Portland  in  December,  Shorthorns  were 
made  the  grand  champions  in  the  carlot  fat 
division  and  a  registered  Shorthorn  calf 
bred  and  exhibited  by  the  University  of 
California  was  the  grand  champion  -steer. 
Purdue  University  carried  off  the  highest 
honors  at  the  International  at  Chicago  with 
a  registered  Shorthorn  steer,  in  fact  won  in 
the  group  contests  with  Shorthorn  steers 
bred  and  fed  at  the  university  farm.  Four 
carloads  of  Shorthorn  yearlings  made  a  rec- 
ord in  dressed  weight  percentages  that  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  breed,  sixty 
steers  averaging  65.3  per  cent,  the  lowest 
being  64.9  per  cent  and  the  highest  66  per 
cent.  All  of  the  International  Shorthorn 
steers  that  were  slaughtered  made  the  high- 
est record  in  dressed  weight  percentages  of 
any  breed  in  that  show.  These  records  are 
phenomenal  and  were  made  in  competition 
with  all  breeds.  They  have  a  greater  sig- 
nificance when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  Shorthorn  cows  are  making 
records  up  to  a  maximum  of  17,564  pounds 
of  milk  and  569.7  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
twelve  months.  These  combined  beef  and 
milk  records  are  distinctly  Shorthorn  char- 
acteristics. 


The  sale  held  in  connection  with  the  Kan- 
sas Live  Stock  Exposition,  Horse  Show  and 
Hippodrome  will  not  only  be  the  largest 
combination  sale  held  in  America,  but  will 
be  the  best  lot  of  registered  live  stock  ever 
offered  at  auction  In  one  sale.  Every  de- 
partment of  the  sale  is  filled  with  the  blood 
of  state  fair,  International  and  world's  fair 
champions.  Doctor  Axtel,  of  Newton,  not 
only  has  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  the  largest  herd  in  Kan- 
sas. He  has  consigned  fifteen  head  of  his 
choicest  individuals.  M.  H.  Mott.  of  Hcr- 
ington,  is  secretary  of  the  Holstein  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  Kansas.  He  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally well  bred  herd  and  has  con- 
signed fifteen  head  of  his  best  animals.  The 
Standard  Dairy  Company,  of  Wichita,  which 
recently  shipped  150  head  from  Wisconsin, 
has  consigned  forty-five  cows  and  heifers 
and  five  bulls.  The  cows  and  heifers  are 
all  bred  to  Johanna  DeKol  19th.  He  is  a 
bull  with  a  national  reputation  as  a  sire 
and  grand  champion  that  weighs  2,500 
pounds.  The  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  is 
equally  as  good,  as  the  very  best  herds  in 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  made 
consignments.  The  Shorthorns  are  all  pure- 
bred, many  of  them  show  animals,  and  at 
least  one-half  of  the  offering  are  straight 
Scotch.  Such  bulls  as  Cumberland's  Type, 
Imported  Villager  and  other  famous  bulls 
are  represented.  The  sale  of  standard-bred 
horses  is  filled  with  no  less  than  fifty  ani- 
mals from  the  best  farms  in  Kentucky  and 
sired  by  such  famous  champions  as  The 
Harvester,  2:01;  Peter  The  Great,  2:07»4; 
and  Bingen,  2:06i4.  The  Percheron  horse 
sale  is  a  lot  of  show  animals  and  Royal-bred 
stallions,  mares  and  colts.  Carnot,  Casino, 
Kabin,  Calypso,  Lagus,  Jalap,  with  each  of 
them  state  fair,  International  and  world  s 
fair  champions,  and  all  are  represented  with 
sons  and  daughters  in  this  sale.  The 
Poland  China  sale  is  filled  with  five  head 
each  from  eight  of  the  best  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  the  sows  are  bred  to  such  boars  as 
MeGath's  Big  Orphan,  grand  champion  boar 
at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson  in  1917.  weigh- 
ing at  that  time  1,170  pounds.  The  Durocs 
are  mostly  consigned  by  Crow  &  Sons,  of 
Hutchinson,  who  have  won  more  money  and 
more  premiums  at  state  fairs  and  National 
stock  shows  than  any  Duroc  herd  in  Amer- 
ica. Most  of  the  twenty-five  sows  consigned 
by  them  are  daughters  of  the  many  times 
grand  champion,  Pathfinder. 


On  April  2.  3.  4  and  5  the  Oklahoma 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a 
four  davs'  ^ale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at  the 
live  stock  pavilion,  Oklahoma  State  Fair 
Grounds.  Oklahoma  City.  A  four  days'  sale 
of  350  Shorthorn  cattle  will  offer  the  carlot 
buyer  of  bulls  or  females  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  himself  with  reliable  Short- 
horns, and  as>the  sales  are  all  held  at  the 
same  place  traveling  expenses  of  buyers 
will  be  much  less  than  when  sales  are  on  a 
circuit  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  buyer 
to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend  all 
the  sales.  Oklahoma  City  is  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island.  Frisco, 
M.  K.  &  T.  and  Ft.  S.  &  W.  Railroads.  The 
fact  that  Oklahoma  City  has  Such  splendid 
rail  facilities  will  lessen  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping the  cattle  bought  at  these  sales,  as 
the  expense  of  two  line  hauls  will  be  elim- 
inated. Delavs  in  transit  that  usually  hap- 
pen when  two  or  more  lines  of  railroad  must 


be  traversed  for  cattle  to  reach  destination 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  cattle 
will  arrive  in  better  condition.  At  these 
sales  special  attention  will  be  given  the 
beginner  in  the  Shorthorn  cattle  business. 
The  success  of  the  breed  depends  upon  the 
results  attained  by  the  man  just  starting 
in  the  business.  Both  the  American  Breed- 
ers' Association  and  the  Oklahoma  Breeders' 
Association  realize  this  and  will  have  rep- 
resentatives in  attendance  at  these  sales  to 
assist  buyers  in  making  selections  for  herds 
already  established  or  in  the  selection  of 
Shorthorns  as  foundation  stock  for  a  herd. 
J.  R.  Whisler,  of  Watonga,  who  has  the 
honor  of  having  one  of  the  first  Shorthorn 
herds  established  in  Oklahoma,  will  open 
the  Shorthorn  week  sales  in  Oklahoma  City 
with  his  ninth  annual  sale.  Scott  &  Wol- 
sey,  of  Watonga,  who  had  planned  to  form 
a  circuit  with  Mr.  Whisler,  will  also  move 
their  sale  to  Oklahoma  City.  The  program 
for  Shorthorn  week  is  as  follows:  April  2, 
1:30  p.  m.,  J.  R.  Whisler  ninth  annual  sale; 
April  3,  10  a.  m.,  Shorthorn  breeders'  sale; 
April  3,  1:30  p.  m.,  Scott  &  Wolsey  Short- 
horn sale;  April  4,  10  a.  m.,  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers' sale;  April  5,  10  a.  m.,  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers' sale.  The  Shorthorn  week  sales  afford 
the  farmer,  ranchman  or  breeder  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  one  or  a  carload  of  Shorthorns 
that  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented, 
and  this  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  indi- 
vidual consignor  and  the  Oklahoma  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association.  S.  B.  Jackson, 
of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  will  manage  the  sale 
and  look  after  the  consignments. 


C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto,  Kansas,  reports  his 
Shorthorn  herd  doing  well  and  his  young 
stock  growing  out  fine.  Mr.  Hill  owns  one 
of  the  best  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  the 
state.  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  the  pure 
Scotch  bull  that  has  been  in  use  in  this 
herd,  is  a  richlybrel  bull  and  one  of  the 
good  sires  of  the  breed  now  in  service.  The 
young  stock  in  the  herd  at  this  time  is  one 
of  the  best  lots  that  Mr.  Hill  has  ever 
raised.  The  heifers  and  young  bulls  are  a 
top  lot  of  the  ideal  type  and  are  richly  bred. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  dispersion  Short- 
horn sale  to  be  held  by  D.  E.  Reser  &  Sons, 
of  Morrill,  Kansas,  February  20.  On  that 
date  Reber  &  Sons  will  sell  their  entire  herd 
and  will  also  close  out  all  farm  stock  and 
implements.  Their  offering  will  consist  of 
twenty-five  head  of  choice  individuals  of 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Shorthorn  breed. 
It  will  include  their  herd  bull.  True  Goods 
by  Fair  Goods.  True  Goods  is  a  very  fine 
individual  and  one  of  the  great  Shorthorn 
sires  now  in  service.  Twelve  of  the  cows 
catalogued  for  this  sale  will  have  calves  at 
foot  or  be  well  along  in  calf  and  the  lot  of 
bred  heifers  that  will  go  in  the  sale  is  an 
outstanding  lot  of  richly-bred  individuals. 
The  offering  will  represent  the  blood  lines 
of  such  sires  as  Supereminent,  Diamond  Em- 
blem, True  Goods,  Good  Scotchman,  a  grand- 
son of  Imp.  Royal  Pride  and  a  grandson  of 
Choice  Goods.  Barmpton  Knight,  Baron  Lav- 
ender, and  other  noted  bulls. 


Duff  Bros.,  Horton,  Kansas,  owners  of  one 
of  the  richly-bred  herds  of  registered  and 
immuned  Durocs,  report  their  herd  doing 
well.  This  year  they  have  bred  a  select 
lot  of  sows  and  spring  gilts  for  spring  far- 
row. Some  of  them  are  bred  to  King's  Path- 
finder Jr.,  a  son  of  King's  Col.,  the  $5,000 
Nebraska  boar.  Others  are  bred  to  Gold 
Coin's  Critic,  a  great  boar  by  Model  Critic. 
Thev  are  out  of  daughters  of  the  greatest 
boars  of  the  Duroc  breed. 


S.  M.  Knox,  of  Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm. 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  reports  his  herds  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Mulefoot  hogs  doing 
well  and  a  heavy  demand  for  high-class 
Shorthorn  breeding  stock,  also  for  Mulefoot 
hogs.  This  year  Mr.  Knox  bred  a  large 
number  of  tried  sows  for  early  farrow.  He 
also  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  summer  and 
fall  pigs. 

William  Sullinger,  of  Orrick,  Missouri,  has 
catalogued  forty  head  of  very  high  class 
Poland  China  sows  and  gilts  for  his  Poland 
China  sale  February  16.  A  large  part  of 
the  offering  will  be  bred  to  Sampson,  the 
herd  boar  bv  The  Goliath  by  A  Wonder. 
His  dam  was  Giantess  Wonder  1st  by  The 
Giant,  he  bv  Big  Bob  Wonder.  This  hog. 
Sampson,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Poland  China  breed.  Sampson  is  assisted 
by  Hillcroft  Model  Jr.  by  Long  Wonder  and 
his  dam  was  Wonder's  Maid  by  King  of 
Wonders.  The  offering  comprises  thirty 
head  of  gilts  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  above 
boars  and  is  a  very  promising  lot. 

H  H.  Holmes,  of  Topeka.  Kansas,  is  th» 
owner  of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  Eastern  Kansas.  The 
herd  is  headed  bv  Viscount  Stamp,  a  Scotch 
bull  He  is  assisted  by  Brawith  Bud  and 
Count  Valentine,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Prince  Valentine  4th.  The  cows  in  Mr. 
Holmes'  herd  are  a  very  fine  lot  and  repre- 
sent the  popular  families  of  the  breed.  The 
prices  paid  by  Mr.  Holmes  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  cows  in  his  herd  range  from  $500  to 
$1  025  per  head.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  Imlls 
and  heifers  sired  by  good  bulls  of  the  herd 
and  out  of  the  richly  bred  high  priced  dams. 
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POLAND  China  Bred  Sow  SALE 

Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Thursday,  February  2 1 

We  will  sell  the  greatest  bunch  of  Sows  and  Gilts  we  have  ever  owned,  bred  to  our  great  herd  boars,  ERHART'S  BIG 
CHIEF  by  BloemendaaPs  Big  Chief,  and  BIG  ROBIDOUX  by  Robidoux,  grand  champion  Oklahoma  State  Fair. 

Such  sows  as  Lady  Jumbo's  Equal  by  Long  King's  Equal,  Jumbo  A  by  King  of  All,  Miss  Prospect  A  by  A  Wonder  (this 
was  one  of  the  high-priced  sows  in  Hosier  &  Leets'  last  winter  sale),  May  Queen  by  Moore's  Halvor,  Garnetta  by  A  Wonder, 
Lady  Jumbo  by  Orphan  Big  Gunn,  Big  Lady  by  Big  Hadley's  Jr.,  and  Peerless  Wonder  by  A  Wonder.  All  these  sows  are 
bred  and  safe  to  Big  Wonder. 


Ten  Top  Spring  Gilts 

Fifteen  Tried  Sows 

Twentyfive  Fall  Yearlings 

FIFTY  HEAD 

All  Immuned. 
Sows  and  Gilts. 

Bred  along  the  same  lines  as 

our  ribbon  winners. 


BIG  HADLEY  JR. 

The  greatest  Hadley-bred  boar 
of  the  breed. 

A  BIG  WONDER 
The  1,250-pound  son  of  King 
of  Wonders. 

LONG  BOB 
By  Big  Bob  2d,  junior  cham- 
pion Kansas  State  Fair. 


A  useful  lot  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  make  them  plenty  of  money.  Send  today  for  catalog.   Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City,  Kansas 


O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 


AUCTIONEERS— COL.  J.  C.  PRICE,  J.  D.  SNYDER 


Farmers  and  Poland  China  Breeders 


Tuesday,  February  19 

At" 

HOWARD,  KANSAS 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

1,122-pound  Grand  Champion,  National  Swine  Show,  1917 

The  World's  Most  Sensational  Boar,  Will  Be  on  Dress  Parade  Sale  Day. 

Come  and  See  Him. 


If  you  are  satisfied,  then  buy  you  a  good  sow  or  gilt  bred  to 

CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB  AND  KING  BOB  BY  BIG  BOB 

If  you  are  looking  for  sows  that  will  put  your  herd  in  the  front  rank  of 
popular  big-type  herds,  you  will  make  no  mistake  buying  here.  The  catalog 
gives  all  the  particulars  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  on  every  hogman's  desk. 
Write  today. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,     Howard,  Kansas 

Cols.  R.  L.  Harriman  and  J.  C.  Price,  Auctioneers 
O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale 


BEAVERS 

Poland  Chinas 
70  Head  70 

Junction  City,  Kansas 
February  16,  1918 


THIRTY-EIGHT  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
TWENTY-TWO  OPEN  GILTS 
TEN  FALL  BOARS 

Sired  by  Kansas  Giant  by  The  Giant 

Others  by  Tim's  Spot  by  Big  Tim,  bred  to  Kansas  Giant  and 
A  Wonder  2d  by  Blue  Valley  Wonder. 

Send  for  catalog  today.    Sale  held  at  Harbes'  Sale  Pavilion. 

Edmund  R.  Beavers,  Juntion  Cify,  Kansas 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


February  9,  1913 


A  GROUP  OF  SILK  GOODS  HEIFERS 


O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 


Shorthorn  Cattle  Sale 

At  My  Farm  Near  Meriden,  Kansas 

FEBRUARY  26,  1918 

THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD 

Consisting  of  Ten  Cows,  Mostly  with  Calves  at  Foot;  Twelve 
"v,  Yearling  Heifers,  and  Thirteen  Young  Bulls. 

Most  all  the  cows  are  bred  fc  o  Silk  Goods.    All  the  heifers 
are  by  him.    Several  pure  Scotch  pedigrees. 

This  is  my  fourth  annual  sale  and  I  am  selling  some  good 
cattle  that  will  make  good  for  any  farmer  or  breeder  who  will 
give  them  proper  care. 

My  catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.   Please  send  for  one  today 
and  come  to  sale.  silk  goods,  ten  years  old 

Parties  met  either  at  Meriden,  on  Santa  Fe,  or  Grantville,  on  Union  Paciiic  Railway.   Farm  sixteen  miles  from 
Topeka.   Write  for  catalog.  . 

H.  E.  HUBER,      MERIDEN,  KANSAS 


Dean's  Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  February  28 

On  Electric  Line. 
Cars  Every  Hour  from  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FIFTY  HEAD  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Comprising  the  best  lot  I  have  ever  offered,  and  the  most  fashionable  breed- 
ing. Six  tried  sows,  all  bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timm;  one  by  Mastodon  Price, 
one  by  Smooth  Black  Bone,  two  by  Long  Big  Bone,  and  two  by  Big  Bone 
Model! 

Eight  Fall  Yearlings  by  Big  Bone  Model  and  Smooth  Black  Bone,  all 
bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timm. 

Thirty-six  Large  Spring  Gilts,  all  bred  to  Dean's  Big  Jones,  a  son  of 
Gerstdale  Jones.  Two  of  the  real  attractions  are  Miss  Big  Bonn  and  Miss 
Big  Bone  3d,  daughters  of  Long  Big  Bone  and  out  of  a  Big  Bob  sow  and  bred 
to  Deafl's  Big  Timm.  They  farrowed  twelve  and  thirteen  pigs  last  litters 
and  will  be  showing  nicely  on  sale  day.  Several  other  valuable  sows,  per- 
fectly marked  and  splendid  specimens  of  the  breed. 

Remember,  the  sale  will  be  held  in  Dearborn,  in  comfortable  sale  barn. 
Electric  cars  every  hour. 

Send  for  Catalog  to 

CLARENCE  DEAN      -      -      -      WESTON,  MISSOURI 

Auctioneer,  P.  M.  Gross. 
O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Aulne,  Kan.,  Feb.  23 


THIS  IS  MY  FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  POLAND  CHINAS.    I  WILL  SELL 

FIFTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  THE  VERY  BEST 
POLAND  CHINA  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

That  I  can  collect  together.  A  number  will  be  bred  to  the  sensational  boar, 
BIG  WONDER  281929,  the  outstanding  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  was  first 
in  junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world. 

EVERYTHING  IMMUNE 

The  offering  will  include  FIFTEEN  TRIED  SOWS,  TWENTY  FALL 
YEARLING  and  TWENTY  SPRING  GILTS.  Many  of  the  choicest  lots  are 
bred  to  BIG  WONDER,  others  to  FASHIONABLE  PRICE  by  GRAHAM'S 
BIG  PRICE  and  GERSTDALE  BOB  by  the  noted  Gerstdale  Price. 

An  Offering  of  Selected  Tops  Presented  in  the  Proper  Condition. 

O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale. 

Please  send  for  catalog,  and  come  to  my  sale.  I  guarantee  a  splendid 
offering. 

VTOTJOHNSON,  AULNE,  MARION  COUNTY,  KANSAS 
Auctioneers,  J.  C.  Price  and  Fred  Groff. 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  February  27,  1918 

Forty  Head  Tried  Sows  and  Gilts,  Five  Fall  Yearling  Gilts. 

Two  are  litter  mates  to  the  junior  champion  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1917. 

Twenty  Head  of  Large  Spring  Gilts 
that  are  Granddaughters  of  Old 
Cherry  Chief  No.  21335A. 

This  offering  will  be  bred  to  my 
trio  of  herd  boars  —  Model  Ally,  a 
grand  Model  bred  boar:  The  Pal,  a 
grandson  of  old  Pal  Col.,  and  Illus- 
trator Chief  by  old  Illustrator  and  a 
full  brother  to  Illustrator  2d. 

This  will  be  the  best  offering  I 
have  ever  sold,  and  they  are  all  of 
popular  breeding. 

the  pal.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Dearborn,  Mo 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  sale.    «      ..  —  ,  _» 

Auctioneer,  Col.  P.  M.  Gross. 


Shorthorn  Dispersion  Sale 

Morrill,  Kansas,  February  20,  1918 

Twenty-five  Head  Strictly  High-Class  Registered  Shorthorns 

Twelve  cows,  some  with  calves  at  foot,  others  well  along  in  calf.  The 
cows  in  our  offering  are  a  richly-bred  lot.  They  are  the  ideal  type  and  will 
make  good  in  any  herd. 

We  Will  Also  Sell  a  Choice  Lot  of  Heifers  That  Are  Bred. 

They  are  choice  individuals  and  of  the  best  blood  lines.  Also  a  number 
of  extra  good  calves.  Our  offering  includes  our  herd  bull,  Tiue  Goods  by 
Fair  Goods.    This  bull  is  a  fine  individual  and  a  proven  breeder  of  merit.  _ 

Our  herd  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  such  bulls  as  Supereminent, 
Diamond  Emblem,  True  Goods,  Barmpton  Knight,  Baron  Lavender  and  other 
noted  sires.  Every  animal  in  our  herd  must  be  sold  in  this  sale.  Will  also 
close  out  all  farm  stock  and  implements. 

Morrill  is  on  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railroad.  Sale  at  farm  one- 
half  mile  north  of  town.    Send  at  once  for  catalog. 

D.  E.  Reber  &  Son,   Morrill,  Kansas 
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McGATH'S  BIG  ORPHAN 
The  Grand  Champion  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson,  1917 


Bert  E.  Hodson 

Poland  China 

Bred  Sow  Sale 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Feb.  20 


50  Immuned  SOWS  and  Gilts 

An  Attractive  Offering  Bred  to  McGath's  Big  Orphan  and 
His  Capable  Assistant,  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones 

Among  the  outstanding  attractions  will  be  WONDER 
BEAUTY  2D  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  second  senior  prize  gilt  at 
the  National  Swine  Show.  Others  equally  attractive.  Daugh- 
ters of  many  noted  boars  sell,  the  blood  of  such  sires  as  A 
WONDER,  YOUNG  ORPHAN,  BIG  HADLEY  JR.,  ORPHAN 
BIG  GUN,  KING  OF  WONDERS,  LONG  BIG  BONE,  LONG 
JUMBO  2D,  BIG  BEN,  BIG  BOB  WONDER,  CALDWELL'S 
BIG  BOB,  A  WONDERFUL  KING,  MODEL  BIG  BOB  and 
MASTER  ORPHAN.  Plan  to  attend  this  sale.  Send  for  the 
catalog. 

O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale 

Bert  E.  Hodson,  Ashland,  Kan. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Demlng  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas 
Mammoth  Bred  Sows 

Monday,  February  18th,  1918 

These  Are  the  Kind  That  Sell   The  Kind  That  Make  Money  for  Farmers 


THE  KIND  WE  BREED  AND  GROW 


GREATEST  OFFERING  OF  THE  YEAR 

Bred  to  the  Breed's  Best  Boars 

BIG  BOB  JUMBO  BIG  BOB'S  ORANGE 

Son  of  Big  Bob  and  First  Prize  Junior      Litter  Mate  to  Big:  Bob  Jumbo  and  His 
Yearling  at  Hutchinson,  1917.  Equal  as  a  Breeder.    He  Sires  Size. 

Assisted  in  the  herd  by  Big  Logan,  a  great  smooth  boar  that  is  right  in  the  1,000- 
pound  class.  We  are  proud  of  these  boars  and  believe  them  the  equal  of  any  trio 
to  be  found  in  any  one  herd. 

THIS  IS  OUR  SUPREME  EFFORT 

and  will  include  some  of  the  best  prospects  for  800-pound  brood  sows  we  have  ever 
had  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 

FIFTEEN  BIG  MOTHERLY  SOWS  THAT  ARE  THE  ENVY 
OF  ALL  WHO  SEE  THEM 

These  are  the  dams  of  our  winners  for  the  past  two  years.  They  have  raised 
winners  for  us — they  will  do  it  for  you.  They  have  made  money  for  us — they  will 
do  the  same  ftr  you. 

Fifteen  Great  Yearlings  and  Twenty  Spring  Gilts  complete  this  great  offering-. 
All  choicely  bred,  carefully  selected  and  bred  to  a  boar  of  established  reputation. 
When  you  see  them  you  will  want  one.    Send  for  catalog. 

O.  W.  Devine  will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer. 

DEEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KS. 

H.  O.  SHELDON,  MANAGER 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

Big-Type  Bred  Sows 

Danville,  Kan.,  Friday,  February  22 

50  HEAD  aii  Tops  50  HEAD 

Herd  Boars 

A  Wonderful  King     Lo^an  Price     ftivier's  Big  Timm 

First  in  Three  State     Second  in  Three       By  B'ue  Valley 
Fairs,  1915  State  Fairs  Timm 

The  sows  offered  are  the  biggest,  smoothest  lot  of  high- 
bred  sows  you  will  find,  sired  by  the  leading  boars  of  the 
country.  They  all  make  a  favorable  impression.  We  have 
been  heavy  winners  at  the  fairs  and  have  produced  the  kind 
that  please.  They  are  the  money-making  kind  for  us  and  will 
do  the  same  for  our  buyers.  Every  sow  will  be  showing 
heavy  on  sale  day.   Write  for  catalog. 

Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Auctioneer 
O.  W.  Devine  Represents  Kansas  Farmer 


F.  Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kansas 

Breeders  of 

Big-Type,  Easy-Feeding,  Prolific,  Winning  Poland  Chinas 

FIRST  ANNUAL 
Poland  China  Hog  Sale 

Orrick,  Mo.,  on  February  16,  1918 

30  HEAD  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
3  TRIED  BROOD  SOWS 
7  EXTRA  GOOD  FALL  YEARLINGS 

20  LARGE  SPRING  GILTS,  ALL  SAFE 


A  Sample  of  the  Offering 


A  number  of  fine  herd  sow  prospects  of  strictly  big-type 
Poland  China  breeding.  The  sows  will  either  be  bred  to  my 
herd  boars,  Hillcroft  Model  Jr.  by  Long  Model,  his  dam  Won- 
der's Maid  by  King  of  Wonders,  and  Big  Giant  by  Pfander's 
Big  Ben  is  also  used  in  the  herd  on  a  few  of  the  gilts.  My 
main  herd  boar,  Sampson,  was  by  Hillcroft  Model  and  out 
of  Giantess  Wonder  1st.  This  sow  was  bred  by  Will  G.  Lock- 
ridge,  and  Sampson  is  a  grandson  of  The  Giant.  This  mas- 
sive hog  was  the  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at  the 
Missouri  State  Fair,  1915,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
great  sires  of  the  breed. 

They  are  well  grown  out  and  I  guarantee  a  good  offer- 
ing. Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  O.  W.  Devine  will  rep- 
resent Kansas  Farmer  at  sale.    Send  for  catalog  today  to 

William  Sullinger,         Orrick,  Mo. 

AUCTIONEER :    COL.  J.  D.  MATHIS 
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2  DOWN 


Top  of 
Milk  Tank  is 
waist  high — 
easy  to  fill 


Milk  and 
cream  spouts 
are  open  — 
easy  to  clean 


One-piece  alumi- 
num skimming 
device  is  very 
easy  to  clean 


All  shafts  are  ver- 
tical and  run  on 
"frictionless" 
pivot  ball  bearings 
making  the 
New  Butterfly 
the  lightest  run- 
ning of 
all  separators 


r 


t6] 


A  Year  to  Pay 


Think  of  it!  You  can  now 

get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separator  you  need  direct  from 
our  factory  for  only  $2  down  and  on 


.ft     r  • 


a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own 
cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  You 

won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  you.  For  example: 


Gets  ALL 

The 

CREAM 


Made  $61.39  More  from  Same  Cows 

"We  made  $78.61  worth  of  hotter  before  we  bad  the  ma- 
chine and  in  the  same  length  of  time  we  made  with  the 
Butterfly  Separator  $140.00  worth  of  butter  from  the  same 
number  of  cowb."        XHOS.  S.  KERMOSKY, 

Point  Aux  Pius,  Micb. 


buys  the  No.  2  Junior,  a 
light  running,  easy  clean- 
ing, close  skimming,  dur- 
able, guaranteed  separator. 
Skims  96  quarts  per  hour. 
You  pay  only  $2  down  and 
balance  on  easy  terms  of 

Only  $2  a  Month 

You  have  no  interest  to  pay.  No  extras.  The 
prices  we  quote  include  everything.  We  also 
make  five  larger  sizes  of  the 

New  Butterfly 

up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here 
— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal 
terms  of  only  $2  down  and  more  than  a  year 
to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  life- 
time against  defects  in  materials  and 
workmanship. 


More  Than 

125,000 

New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separators 
are  now  in  use 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO., 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:— Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  mail  me  your  frao  Catalog 
Folder  and  full  particulars  regarding  your  special  easy  payment  offer  on  the  New 
Butterfly  Cream  Separator. 

I  keep  cows. 


Name. 


P.  O. 


30  Days9 
Trial 

You  can  have  30  days*  trial  on  your 
own  farm  and  see  for  yourself  how 
easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines 
will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  before 
you  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of  any 
separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  ff 
pleased.  If  not  you  can  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight 
charges  both  ways. 

Catalog  FoBder— 

Why  not  get  one  of  these  big  labor-saving,  money, 
making  machines  while  you  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  on  this  liberal  self-earning  plan? 
Let  us  send  you  our  big,  new,  illustrated  cata- 
log folder  showing  all  the  machines  we  make 
and  quoting  lowest  factory  prices  and  easy 
payment  terms.  We  will  also  mail  you  a  book 
of  letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  But- 
terfly is  helping  them  to  make  as  high  as  $100  a 
year  extra  profit  from  cows.  Sending  coupon 
does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  today. 

ALBAUGH- 
DOVER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Twelve-Year-Old  Child  Runs  It 

"We  would  not  do  without  our  Butterfly  Sepa- 
rator or  exchange  it  for  all  the  machines  we  have 
seen.  Our  little  girl.  12  years  old,  runs  it  like  a 
clock!"  MRS.  P.  E.  RUDE.  Ashland.  Wis. 


State  R.  F.  D.. 


EASY 

TO 

LEAN 


Simplest,  Easiest  to  Clean 

"My  son  took  a  course  in  agriculture  at  Cape 
Girardeau  and  he  worked  with  a  dozen  or  more 
makes  of  separators,  and  he  said  this  was  the  most 
simple  and  easier  cleaned  machine  than  any  of 
them."  J.  B.  FINLEY,  Oran.  Mo. 
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HOG  AND  CORN  FIGURING 

Producers  Contend  Food  Administration  Has  Failed  in  Pork  Price-Fixing 


j|ORK  has  a  very  important  part  to 
play  in  winning  the  war.  It  forms 
one  of  the  staple  army  rations, 
and  no  satisfactory  substitute  has 
ever  been  found.  Greatly  increased  quan- 
tities of  pork  will  be  required  to  supply 
the  soldiers  in  our  army  and  our  allies. 
All  over  the  country  we  have  been 
asked  to  make  definite  increases  in  the 
amount  of  pork  produced  the  coming 
year.  Here  in  Kansas  conditions  have 
not  generally  been  favorable  for  very 
large  pork  production  for  several  years, 
and  yet  year  in  and  year  out  hogs  have 
brought  a  great  deal  of  revenue  to  our 
farms.  The  hog  early  earned  the  title, 
"the  mortgage -lifter,"  which  is  signifi- 
cant of  its  standing  as  a  profitable  farm 
an  imal. 

With  soaring  prices  of  corn  and  mill 
feeds,  hog  producers  have  been  up 
against  a  hard  proposition,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  what  the  future  might  have 
in  store  was  having  a  tendency  to  cause 
a  contraction  in  pork  production  when 
expansion  was  most  seriously  needed. 
Last  fall  hog  men  gathered  all  over  the 
country  and  held  conferences  in  order  to 
talk  over  the  situation,  and  following 
the  definite  statement  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration that  it  would  use  every 
possible  power  to  prevent  hogs  from  go- 
ing below  $15.50  a  hundred,  and  further 
that  its  policy  for  the  next  year's  pro- 
duction would  be  to  maintain  the  price 
in  the  ratio  of  thirteen  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  pork 
producers  generally  accepted  the  prop- 
osition of  the  increase  -which  was  asked. 

While  the  price  has  not  goue  below 
the  $15.50  mark,  there  have  'been  rather 
wide  fluctuations  from  day  to  day.  these 
violent  fluctuations  being  the  very  thing 
the  Food  Administration  had  promised 
to  prevent  through  its  price-fixing  pol- 
icy. Even  though  prices  did  not  get 
down  to  the  minimum  of  $15.50,  these 
fluctuations  have  had  a  rather  disquiet- 
ing effect.  Producers  of  pork  have  also 
in  some  cases  misunderstood  the  state- 
ments made,  confusing  that  having  to  do 
with  hogs  being  marketed  now  and  the 
thirteen-to-one  policy  which  was  an- 
nounced to  cover  the  production  of  the 
coming  year.  Corn  of  the  1917  crop  has 
been  higher  in  price  than  was  expected, 
and  these  various  circumstances  have  led 
to  considerable  unrest  as  to  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store.  To  show 
what  producers  are  thinking  and  saying, 
we  reproduce  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
well-known  hog  men  of  Anderson  County. 
He  says: 

"I  am  writing  this  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discouraging  swine  production.  Far 
from  it.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  show 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  higher  price 
for  hogs  than  we  are  receiving.  I  would 
urge  my  brother  farmers  to  keep  tab  on 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  pork 
they  raise  to  sell  so  that  we  will  all  be 
in  position  to  tell  the  Government  and 
all  consumers  what  a  hundred  pounds  of 
pork  cost  us  to  produce  in  actual  cash. 
If  there  is  a  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  tries  to  be  fair  to  all  the 
people,  you  know  it  is  our  government. 
It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
strike  an  average  cost  on  the  farm  prod- 
ucts. As  an  illustration:  When  the 
price  of  wheat  was  fixed  I  am  told  by 
those  very  high  up  that  they  did  not 


know  of,  nor  have  within  calling  dis- 
tance, a  single  farmer  that  could  tell 
them  the  cost  of  raising  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat  in  1917,  so  they  guessed  at  the 
price.  And  when  the  meat  committee 
announced  the  $15.50  price  on  hogs  they 
used  as  a  basis  last  year's  Number  1 
corn.  Now  that  is  correct  as  far  as  191b' 
corn  is  concerned,  but  1917  corn  is  alto- 
gether different  because  we  raised  no 
Number  1  corn  in  1917.  The  corn  was 
all  of  a  much  inferior  grade.  It  takes 
at  least  two  bushels  more  of  1917  corn 
to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork 
than  it  did  of  the  1916  crop.  The  local 
selling  price  of  corn  here  is  $1.35  a  bushel 
and  the  local  selling  price  of  fat  hogs 
is  $1  to  $1.50  under  Chicago  top  prices. 

"Now  there  are  locations  where  the 
corn  is  lower  and  others  where  the  corn 
is  higher  priced  than  my  figures.  So 
there  is  a  slight  variation,  but  any  way 
you  figure  it  from  your  local  market 
value  price  you  will  readily  find  an  ac- 
tual cash  loss  of  $3  to  $5  or  even  more 
cash  loss  on  producing  100  pounds  of 
pork.  Now  the  Government  claimed  that 
the  price  of  corn  would  be  held  at  $1.20 
in  Chicago,  which  meant  locally  o  price 
of  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  for  feed- 
ing corn.  Is  there  a  place  in  the  United 
States  where  corn  is  that  cheap?  The 
corn  price  lias  advanced  one -fourth  and 
even  more.  Now  why  in  fairness,  if  the 
cost  of  corn  has  gone  up  one- fourth, 
does  not  the  Food  Administration  allow 
us  a  one-fourth  higher  price  on  fat  hogs? 
As  soon  as  they  found  out  that  the  cost 
of  mining  coal  was  higher  than  their  es- 
timate they  immediately  raised  the  price 
of  coal.  Why  can  they  not  do  the  same 
thing  with  fat  pork?  Their  intentions 
were  good  in  both  cases,  but  why  rectify 
one  mistake  and  not  the  other?  Are  the 
farmers  not  as  good  citizens  as  the  coal 
producers?  Is  the  farmer  getting  a 
square  deal? 

"I  think  it  is  generally  considered  by 
farmers  that  there  will  as  a  rule  be  very 


little  financial  profit  to  them  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  this  war,  but  we  are 
willing  to  go  to  it  harder,  take  in  our 
belts,  and  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
while  in  other  occupations  they  only 
work  eight  and  ten  hours  daily.  We 
are  willing  to  suffer,  for  nearly  every- 
one suffers  during  war  times,  but  why 
should  we  pork-producing  farmers  be 
singled  out  and  required  to  accept  an 
actual  cash  loss  on  pork  production?  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  penalized  for 
producing  the  most  essential  food  used 
to  sustain  human  life  and  to  help  win 
the  war.  At  present  government  prices 
there  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  cash 
loss,  nor  will  it  be  otherwise  for  years 
so  long  as  there  are  high  prices  for  pork- 
producing  feed3,  for  the  reason  that 
grains  used  for  human  consumption  are 
about  the  only  feeds  that  will  produce 
fats — pork. 

"Pork  production  is  our  work,  occupa- 
tion, or  business.  Now  I  want  to  ask 
the  Food  Administration  what  will  be 
gained  by  putting  us  out  of  business.  I 
have  talked  with  many  swine  breeders 
and  feeders,  and  most  of  them  see 
nothing  but  cash  loss  in  sight.  These 
same  men,  though  perfectly  equipped  for 
pork  production,  feel  it  necessary  as  a 
safety  measure  to  curtail  their  produc- 
tion from  one-fourth  to  one-half,  and 
some  of  the  most  conservative  are  going 
out  entirely  because  feed  is  too  high. 
This  campaign  to  increase  swine  produc- 
tion has  induced  a  few  inexperienced 
ones  to  enter  the  production  field.  As 
soon  as  they  have  received  their  much- 
expected  gain  in  the  form  of  a  cash  loss, 
they  will  drop  swine-raising  right  then 
and  there. 

'•The  preceding  questions  I  would  like 
to  put  up  fairly  to  our  food  price  regu- 
lators and  consumers.  We  farmers  are 
unorganized  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
no  friend  higher  up.  There  is  only  one 
friend  through  whom  we  farmers  can 
get  recourse,  and  that  is  the  press.  Our 


Two  Rather  Small  Ones  and  One  Quite  Big  One. — Why? 


IT  IS  a  care  on  rape  pasture,  of  respectively  from  left  to  right — corn 
gluten  feed  versus  shelled  corn  versus  shelled  corn  plus  tankage. 
That's  about  all.  The  middle  pig  fed  corn  on  rape  is  about  in  the 
same  boat  as  the  leftmost  pig  fed  the  by-product  from  the  corn- 
starch factory,  namely  corn  gluten  feed.  The  pig  receiving  tankage  and 
gluten  feed  is  not  pictured  but  comes  about  between  the  two  smallest 
pigs  in  size.  Evidently  the  meat  product  helped  out  considerably  when 
added  to  the  entire  corn  grain  ration.  The  feeding  of  pigs  on  Various 
grains  grows  more  complicated  as  one  delves  into  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  various  combinations  and  re-combinations.  But  most  of  the  time  we 
feel  more  sorry  for  the  poorly  nourished  pigs  than  because  of  the  lack  of 
explainable  results.  The  new  saying,  true  as  true  can  be,  "Blood  will  tell," 
is  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  "Feed  will  "  "  —John  M.  Evvabd,  Iowa  Ex- 
periment Station. 


newspapers  are  fair.  They  want  to  help 
the  people  live  and  let  them  live.  They 
encourage  production.  Three-fourths  of 
the  people  live  on  the  food  the  other  one- 
fourth  produces.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  three-fourths  of  the  people 
should  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
farmer  and  his  conditions. 

"Now  we,  as  farmers,  are  not  expect- 
ing a  profit  on  account  of  war  condi- 
tions. All  we  ask  is  a  price  for  our 
pork  and  meats  that  is  not  below  actual 
average  cash  cost  of  production.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Hoover  asked  the  farm- 
ers to  hold  back  the  hogs  and  not  crowd 
them  onto  the  market.  Did  they  do  it? 
No!  They  could  not  stand  the  cash  loss 
tbey  were  sustaining  each  additional  day 
in  complying  with  orders,  hence  the  big 
run. 

"I  earnestly  ask  our  food  administrat- 
ors and  all  level-headed  business  men  to 
investigate  swine-raising  conditions  for 
the  reason  that  if  the  price  is  not  raised 
to  a  living  basis  we  are  going  to  face  a 
greater  and  more  serious  shortage  in 
this  much-needed  food.  I  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  stop  the  present 
necessity  for  shipping  out  bred  sows  to 
the  packers. 

"All  we  ask  is  a  square  deal  for  the 
farmer,  the  hungry  people's  friend.  When 
a  farmer  is  striving  to  send  to  market 
a  few  head  of  fat  hogs,  he  is  surely  serv- 
ing his  country." 

Questions  and  expressions  of  like  im- 
port have  been  going  to  the  meat  divi- 
sion of  the  Food  Administration.  A 
statement  just  issued  from  that  division 
discusses  the  matter  of  hog  and  corn 
price  fixing  and  explains  the  thirteen- 
to-one  policy  of  the  coming  season.  There 
apparently  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
confusion  relative  to  current  prices  of 
hogs  than  over  the  thirteen-to-one  prop- 
osition. This  statement  will  be  helpful 
in  clearing  up  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings among  our  pork  producers.  We 
trust  they  will  give  this  statement  care- 
ful reading. 

"Farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  writing  us,"  states  Melvin  Green, 
of  the  Meat  Division,  "telling  what  they 
think  of  the  hog  production  outlook. 
The  thirteen-to-one  ratio  policy  receives 
general  approval.  The  minimum  of 
$15.50  for  the  average  of  packers'  droves 
in  Chicago,  which  the  Food  Administra- 
tion on  November  3  promised  to  do  its 
best  to  maintain  until  further  notice, 
has  not  been  generally  so  well  under- 
stood as  the  thirteen-to-one  ratio  policy. 
The  thirteen-to-one  ratio  price  is  to  ap- 
ply to  pigs  farrowed  this  spring.  The 
$15.50  price  does  not  pretend  to  be 
based  on  a  thirteen-to-one  ratio.  It  was 
intended  rather  to  let  farmers  know 
that  prices  would  be  kept  stable  and 
treacherous  market  breaks  prevented. 

MISTAKE  COMMONLY  MADE 

"Here  is  a  mistake  that  many  are 
making  in  their  figuring  on  the  hog  and 
corn  situation:  A  man  will  write,  'I  fed 
my  hogs  on  corn  that  I  could  have  sold 
for  $1.50  a  bushel  and  then  sold  the  hogs 
for  $14  a  hundred.  If  I  had  sold  my 
corn  I  would  have  got  $19.50  becaiise 
according  to  the  thirteen-to-one  ratio 
there  were  thirteen  bushels  of  corn  in 
each  hundred  pounds  of  hog,  and  thir- 
teen times  $1.50  equals  $19.50.  There- 
( Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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Now  and  then  we  meet  a  man 
who  says  with  some  enthusiasm, 
I  am  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
and  it  works  fine." 

To  our  great  disappointment 
we  sometimes  find  that  this  friend 
is  using  the  wrong  grade  for  his 
engine. 

We  are  too  jealous  of  the  re- 
sults which  can  be  secured  from 
the  proper  use  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils  to  allow  this  careless  prac- 
tice to  go  on  without  a  protest. 

Naturally,  because  of  their 
sheer  quality,  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  bound  to  show  good  lubrica- 
ting results.  But  we  are  aiming 
to  furnish  more  than  protection 
to  the  moving  parts. 

For  this  reason,  we  annually 
determine  through  our  Board  of 
Engineers,  which  grade  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils  is  best  suited  to 
each  make  and  model  of  car. 

The  man  who  fails 
to  use  the  grade  oi 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
specified  for  his  car 
stands  to  lose  some  of 


the  greatest  benefits  which  the 
oils  offer  him. 

For  example:  Gas  consump- 
tion depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
piston -ring  seal.  The  piston- 
ring  seal  depends  solely  on  the 
"body"  and  character  of  the  oil 
used. 

In  a  given  engine,  oil  of  the  very 
highest  quality  may  be  of  wrong 
body  for  proper  piston-ring  seal. 
The  result  then  is  waste  of  gas  and 
power  with  each  piston  stroke. 

To  assure  your  securing  best 
results  will  you  please  look  at 
the  partial  Chart  at  the  right  and 
see  if  you  are  using  the  correct 
grade  for  your  car.  If  not,  in 
justice  to  your  own  engine,  will 
you,  please,  insist  on  being  sup- 
plied with  the  correct  grade. 

Write  for  new  56-page  booklet  con- 
taining complete  discussion  of  your 
lubrication  problems,  list  of  troubles 
with  remedies  and  com- 
plete Charts  of  Recom- 
mendations for  Automo- 
biles, Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Marine 
Engines. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  Red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the 
dealer  has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high  -  grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  —The  lour  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below, the  letter  opposite  the  car  indi- 
cates the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should 
be   used.    For  example,   "A"  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil     A."     Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
'Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations   cover  all 
models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.'s 
Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 


Modeler 


CARS 


(8  cyl) 


(Mod  33-34-35). 
Appcrson  

"      (8cyl)  ; 

Auburn  {4  cyl)  

*      (6  cyl)  

c  Autocar  (2  cy)).,,^.^, 
Briscoe.  ,-. 

„  "    (8  cyl)  

Buick  

Cadillac  

„  *      (8  cyl)  

Cmc  

Chalmers  # . 

"  (Mod.  6-40). 
"      (Mod.  6-30). 

Chandler  Six  

■Chevrolet  

Cole  

"  <8ryl)   

Cunningham- ........ 

(8  cyl)... 
Dart  

•  (Mod  C)  

Dettoiter  

"     (8  cyl)  

TJodge  

Dort  

Emrireiocyt:::::: 

Tederal    

Flat  

iFord  

franklin  

.Crant  

JUJ-TweJve  ,.  „ .  J  -. .  J5 . 
■V^m  

•   

tivdeon  

"    (Super  Six)  

Huproobile  

,  Jerfery  

'     '     (6  cyl)  

•  Coral.  

Kearna  , 

.    •  Coral  

Kelly  Springfield.. 
King  

•  (8  cyl)  


Kissel  Ka, 


Arc. 
A  (A, 


•      "  (Mod.  48). 

(12cyl).. 

Vexington  

IJppard  Stewart  

.     »        •  (Mod.  MM  A 
'Mod.MWj  A 
Xocomobile. . . 

.McFarlan  

Marmoii  

maxwell  

Mercer  


Mitchell  

Mitchell  (8 cyl). 
Mol'ne  . 


Knight 


Moon  (4  cyl). 
•  (6cyt)...... 

National  

.      '  (ucyl).. 

Oakland   

'       ■  (8cyl).... 

1  Oldsmobile  

*  (8cyl)... 

Overland  

Packard  


(c-4« 


nder  

Peerless  

•     (8  cyl)  

Plow  Arrow  

•  *  Coml... 
Premie*  — 

Kml  

'   (8  cyl)  „ 

Renault  (Fruich)  

Reo  

Richmond  

Rikcr  

Saxon  

Seldcn  

Simplex  

Steam*-  Knight  

".  («*y0 

Stijdebakcr  

Stuct  

Velie  (4  cyl)  

•  (6  cyl)  

weatcott  , 

JMiK  

•  (16  valve)  

■Willys- Knigbt  

tVillyi  Sw. 

yram,.,.,.. ........ 


Arc  Arc 
Arc 


Arc-[Aic 
A 


1916 


Arc.  Arc 
Arc  A 1 
Arc.  Arc 


Arc.  Arc. 


Are  Arc.  Arc. 


Are. 

a' 

Arc 


A 

Art 


Arc 
A  Arc. 


\rc  Arc. 

Arc.. 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc 


Ait. 
Arc'. 

a" 


\rc  lAlC  Arc  Aft. 


A^Iatc 


Arc.  Arc. 


Arc.  Arc 


.AiC. 
Arc, 


AxC, 


Arc 
Arc.  •\xcH 


Electrtc  Vehtcles:  For  motor  bearings  ,.;.d  enclosed 
chains  nso  G:.rjroyle  Mobiloil  "A"  the  year  r<  und.  For 
open  chains  and  differential,  use  Gargoyle  Llolnloil  "C" 
the  year  'round. 

Exception:  For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure  cara 
uae  Garfr>ylo  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm  drive  and 
Garffoylo  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel  gear  drive. 
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A  PROTEST 

Live  stock  men  insist  that  they  are 
not  unpatriotic,  neither  are  they  willing 
to  be  classed  as  speculators.  They  can- 
not continue  production,  however,  at  a 
lo^s,  much  as  they  may  wish  to  help 
win  the  war  by  supplying  the  necessary 
food.  They  must  have  a  legitimate 
profit  or  go  out  of  the  business.  The 
great  packers  of  the  country,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  have  made  enor- 
mous profits  during  the  war  period.  The 
investigation  of  the  packers  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  is  still  in 
progress,  has  already  revealed  many 
facts  showing  how  unscrupulous  pack- 
ers have  been  in  their  methods. 

A  protest  against  the  apparent  policy 
of  the  Food  Administration  in  permit- 
ting packers  to  make  such  profits,  while 
urging  hog  and  cattle  men  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing even  at  a  loss,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hoover  last  week  by  the  Kansas  City 
Live  Stock  Exchange.  This  protest  grew 
out  of  the  address  of  Joseph  P.  Cotton 
of  the  meat  division  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration before  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  Live  Stock  Exchange 
speaks  for  the  producer  because  of  its 
interest  in  the  live  stock  business 
throughout  the  Kansas  City  territory.  It 
is  pointed  out  in  the  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Hoover  by  the  Exchange  that  it  is  or- 
ganized to  handle  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
on  commission,  acting  as  a  go-between 
for  the  producer  and  purchaser  of  every 
kind  of  live  stock.  It  does  not  own  a 
dollar's  worth  of  any  kind  of  stock,  but 
its  members  handle  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  live  stock  annually 
for  their  customers,  selling  not  only  to 
the  packers,  but  to  the  feeders  and  cattle 
growers  of  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  commission  men  consider 
that  they  are  not  middle  men  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  agents 
of  the  producers  at  that  market. 

It  was  stated  that  the  year  1917 
shows  the  highest  prices  on  record  on  all 
meat- producing  animals.  It  was  a  ban- 
ner year  for  the  cattlemen  both  on  pro- 
duction and  high  prices.  The  packers 
likewise  made  fabulous  profits  on  every- 
thing they  handled,  Swift  and  Armour 
each  making  a  net  profit  of  over  thirty 
million,  and  when  the  Government  gets 
reports  on  their  subsidiary  corporations, 
additional  profits  will  undoubtedly  be 
shown.  In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  conditions  as  to  demand, 
cattle  are  now  bringing  less  in  Kansas 
City  than  they  did  off  of  grass,  although 
it  has  cost  fully  twice  as  much  money 
to  produce  this  beef. 

The  letter  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  packers  are  today  selling  army 
beef  at  probably  the  highest  price  ever 
known.  Hog  products  are  higher  today 
than  they  were  when  live  hogs  were  sell- 
ing on  the  market  at  20  cents  a  pound. 
Since  the  Food  Administration  an- 
nounced the  minimum  of  $15.50  a  hun- 
dred on  hogs,  it  is  claimed  the  packers 
have  reduced  their  purchases  to  conform 
to  this  minimum.  On  January  30  Ar- 
mour's hogs  in  Chicago  cost  them  $15.51, 
and  this  means  that  the  farmer  did  not 
receive  to  exceed  $14.50  at  the  loading 
point.  The  Live  Stock  Exchange  insists 
that  farmers  tributary  to  the  Kansas 
City  market  generally  feel  that  they  are 
suffering  a  great  hardship  by  having  to 
sell  their  cattle  much  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  they  feel  sure  that  if 
the  Food  Administration  had  all  the 
facts  Mr.  Cotton  would  not  tell  the  cat- 
tle feeders,  as  he  did  at  the  Salt  Lake 
City  meeting,  that  they  are  speculators 
and  have  bought  their  feeding  stock  too 
high  and  must  expect  a  loss  in  hand- 
ling it. 

In  conclusion  the  protest  points  out 
that  the  Food  Administration  in  its  ef- 
fort to  increase  production  has  through 
Mr.  Cotton,  unwittingly  of  course,  given 
a  "black  eye"  to  the  producers  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  may  look  forward  to 
continued  disaster  in  their  feeding  oper- 
ations the  coming  year.    The  way  to 


increase  production  is  to  make  it  profit- 
able. The  way  to  curtail  production  is 
to  make  it  unprofitable. 

We  believe  the  Food  Administration 
will  give  due  consideration  to  the  state- 
ment of  facts  as  presented  by  the  Kan- 
sas City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

ft  ft  ft 

SAVE  MORE  WHEAT 

Our  allies  are  asking  us  for  at  least 
75,000,000  bushels  more  wheat.  Making 
it  possible  to  supply  them  with  this 
wheat  is  as  imperative  a  war  measure 
as  sending  our  armies.  Many  of  you 
have  given  your  boys  and  probably  are 
doing  all  you  can  in  supplying  the  means 
to  make  them  effective.  Can  we  as  a 
people  do  less  than  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  in  changing  our  customary 
habits  of  eating  so  that  our  allies  may 
have  this  wheat  they  must  have? 

Lord  Rhondda,  speaking  for  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  governments,  in 
his  recent  cable  appeal  to  this  country 
for  more  wheat,  says:  "No  one  knows 
better  than  I  that  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  national  and  individual 
sacrifice,  have  so  far  refused  nothing 
that  is  needed  for  the  war,  but  it  now 
lies  with  America  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  allies  in  Europe  shall  have  bread 
to  hold  out  until  the  United  States  is 
able  to  throw  its  force  into  the  field." 
To  this  appeal  our  Government  has  re- 
plied: "We  will  export  every  grain  that 
the  American  people  save  from  their 
normal  consumption.  We  believe  our 
people  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency." The  only  way  we  can  send  this 
wheat  is  to  save  it  by  the  means  put  up 
to  us  by  our  Food  Administration.  In 
the  millions  of  homes  in  this  country  it 
must  be  saved  day  by  day.  All  have  not 
been  called  on  to  furnish  a  boy,  but  all 
can  join  in  this  form  of  service,  and 
thus  hold  up  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  actual  fighting.  So  far  we 
have  had  no  compulsory  wheatless  or 
meatless  meals.  Our  Food  Administra- 
tion has  recognized  that  we  are  a  demo- 
cratic people  and  has  placed  before  ua 
the  facts  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  can  rise  to  the  situation  and 
bring  forth  a  discipline  from  within  that 
can  successfully  combat  the  disciplined 
efficiency  of  an  autocracy. 

ft  ft  ft 

THE  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Very  few  farmers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  books.  This  has  greatly 
complicated  the  making  out  of  their  in- 
come tax  reports.  For  the  past  two 
years  a  farm  account  book  has  been 
available  in  Kansas  which  has  been  most 
helpful  to  farmers  who  have  used  it. 
This  book  has  been  distributed  through 
the  Kansas  Bankers'  Association.  This 
association  has  found  sufficient  merit  in 
the  distribution  of  such  a  book  to  war- 
rant them  in  continuing  this  policy  of 
publishing  an  account  book  suitable  for 
farm  use,  and  it  is  now  just  getting  a 
third  edition  from  the  press. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by  the 
farm  management  specialist  in  the  ex- 
tension division  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  is  based  on  the  actual  needs 
of  the  farmer  who  tries  to  keep  farm 
records.  It  has  been  revised  each  year 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained 
through  its  use  under  practical  farm 
conditions.  This  year's  revision  takes 
into  account  the  necessity  for  having 
certain  definite  information  available  for 
the  income  tax  report.  This  is  a  valu- 
able feature  of  the  book  being  distributed 
this  year.  Heretofore  only  a  few  farm- 
ers have  had  to  make  income  tax  re- 
ports, but  the  present  law,  lowering  the 
exemption  to  $2,000  for  married  persons, 
brings  a  great  many  farmers  under  its 
provisions.  In  making  out  their  reports 
many  have  been  brought  to  a  realization 
of  the  unbusinesslike  methods  that  have 
prevailed.  It  has  been  stated  that  next 
year  the  Government  will  require  actual 
figures  on  some  of  the  items  for  which 
estimates  were  accepted  this  year.  This 
means  that  a  great  many  farmers  must 


of  necessity  keep  farm  accounts  who 
have  not  done  so  in  the  past. 

But  laying  aside  the  necessity  for 
keeping  more  accurate  accounts  in  order 
to  meet  Government  requirements,  farm- 
ing as  a  business  would  be  much  more 
efficient  if  more  bookkeeping  could  be 
done.  Every  successful  business  finds  it 
necessary  to  keep  accounts,  and  farming 
should  be  no  exception  to  that  rule.  The 
keeping  of  farm  records  would  undoubt- 
edly result  in  the  changing  of  methods 
on  many  farms. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  farm  records 
has  kept  many  from  making  the  at- 
tempt. No  system  such  as  devised  for 
other  lines  of  business  is  practical.  With 
this  book,  which  is  now  being  distributed 
in  Kansas  for  the  third  time,  the  keep- 
ing of  farm  accounts  is  greatly  simpli- 
fied. The  making  of  an  inventory  is 
the  first  job  in  beginning  a  system  of 
accounts,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plicated task  in  getting  a  start.  This 
book  explains  in  detail  how.  to  make  an 
inventory,  and  after  the  start  has  been 
made  later  inventories  are  comparatively 
simple  matters.  This  inventory  should 
be  made  during  the  winter  season  if  pos- 
sible. Many  make  the  practice  of  dat- 
ing the  year's  work  from  January  1, 
while  others  find  that  March  1  is  a  very 
satisfactory  date.  Unless  the  start  is 
made  soon,  farm  work  will  be  on  and  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  make  the 
inventory  and  begin  a  system  of  farm 
accounts. 

On  many  farms  the  children  can  be 
interested  in  the  keeping  of  farm  ac- 
counts. It  is  splendid  training  for  them 
and  through  it  they  can  be  led  to  see 
that  they  have  a  real  part  in  conducting 
the  farm  business.  It  also  gives  them 
a  means  of  connecting  up  the  school 
work  with  the  real  things  of  life. 

An  edition  of  30,000  copies  of  the  book 
has  been  printed  by  the  Kansas  Bankers' 
Association.  Almost  the  full  edition  has 
already  been  applied  for  by  banks  over 
the  state  which  will  distribute  them  to 
their  patrons. 

We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
practical  value  of  this  account  book,  and 
would  urge  our  readers  to  get  them  and 
use  them  the  coming  year.  Go  first  to 
the  banks  in  your  home  town.  If  you 
find  they  have  neglected  to  supply  them- 
selves, write  to  W.  W.  Bowman,  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  Bankers'  Association, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  A  few  copies  will  be 
retained  to  meet  such  calls.  The  inten- 
tion, however,  is  to  have  the  books  dis- 
tributed through  the  banks. 

ft  ft  ft 

LABOR  FOR  SHIPYARDS 

Kansas  has  been  asked  to  furnish  two 
thousand  skilled  men  for  work  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  country.  It  has  been  a 
good  many  years  since  we  have  conducted 
a  very  extensive  ship-building  business. 
We  are  now  feeling  the  effects  of  this 
policy.  Ships  are  a  vital  necessity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Every  effort 
we  have  made  in  food  production  and 
conservation,  in  Red  Cross  work,  in  the 
raising  and  training  of  armies,  manu- 
manufacturing  munitions  of  war  will  be 
nullified  if  we  lack  ships.  Striking  at 
the  shipping  of  the  world  is  one  of  the 
German  war  measures  upon  which  they 
are  pinning  their  faith.  It  is  up  to  this 
country  to  defeat  this  blow  at  the  ship- 
ping of  the  world. 

All  over  the  countiy  the  campaign  for 
shipyard  volunteers  is  being  made.  In 
Kansas  the  enrollments  will  be  received 
by  A.  A.  Knapp,  assistant  labor  commis- 
sioner, and  agents  he  has  appointed  over 
the  state.  This  call  will  probably  have 
little  effect  in  reducing  the  available 
farm  labor  and  for  that  reason  may 
seem  to  be  of  little  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  farms.  It  is  one  of  our  vital 
war  measures,  however,  and  we  should 
give  it  our  support.  We  have  already 
given  up  25,000  of  our  young  men  for 
the  firing  line,  and  soon  another  25,000 
will  be  called.  Furnishing  the  2,000 
skilled  laborers  which  has  been  allotted 
to  us  as  our  quota  for  the  shipyards 


may  bring  additional  burdens,  but  we 
are  in  this  war  to  win  and  it  will  take 
ships  and  more  ships  to -make  our  other 
efforts  effective. 

ft  ft  Ita 
NEGLECT^  OF  ORCHARDS 
On  many  a  farm  in  Kansas  the  orchard 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  farm.  In  the  early 
days  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  set  out 
some  trees  and  in  the  course  of  time  we 
would  have  fruit.  Now  the  orchard  is 
the  prey  of  almost  innumerable  insect 
pests  and  fungous  diseases.  To  have 
good  fruit  requires  eternal  vigilance,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and 
how  to  successfully  fight  it.  The  aver- 
age farmer  who  is  doing  general  farm- 
ing feels  disposed  to  throw  up  his  hands 
and  let  the  orchard  go.  Many  orchards 
have  actually  been  uprooted  and  the 
ground  planted  to  other  crops. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  have  entirely 
too  large  an  orchard.  A  few  trees  prop- 
erly handled  will  supply  enough  fruit  for 
home  use,  while  a  larger  orchard  might 
result  in  an  actual  loss,  simply  cumber- 
ing the  ground  and  producing  little  or 
nothing  of  value  because  of  neglect. 

No  one  has  any  corner  on  the  knowl- 
edge required  to  successfully  handle  the 
farm  orchard.  Demonstrations  by  the 
horticultural  specialists  of  owr  Agricul- 
tural College  are  being  given  all  over  the 
country  on  pruning  and  spraying  meth- 
ods. In  every  community  where  these 
demonstrations  have  been  given  farm 
orchards  are  being  given  better  care 
with  the  result  that  they  have  become 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  farm  instead  of 
an  eyesore.  If  you  hear  of  such  an 
orchard  demonstration  being  given  in 
your  community,  plan  to  be  on  hand. 
You  will  learn  more  in  an  hour  or  so 
about  proper  orchard  care  than  you 
could  get  by  wading  through  all  the  bul- 
letins written.  Do  not,  however,  over- 
look the  printed  material,  for  the  tech- 
nical information  is  being  prepared  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  and  so  con- 
densed and  systematized  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  become  informed  upon  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it. 

ft  ft  ft 
The  Food  Administration  some  weeks 
ago  sent  to  Europe  a  Food  Commission 
consisting  of  six  people.  Four  were  to 
study  the  food  problems  in  France,  their 
aim  being  to  find  out  just  how  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  allied  armies  and  the 
civil  population  can  best  be  met.  The 
report  from  these  four  should  soon  be 
available.  The  two  who  went  to  Italy 
to  do  similar  work  will  report  later. 
Future  conservation  measures  in  this 
country  will  largely  be  based  on  what 
this  commission  reports.  They  will 
probably  be  sent  all  over  the  country  to 
tell  American  audiences  of  the  conditions 
they  have  found  in  France  and  Italy. 

MORE  TIME  ON  TAX  REPORT 

Every  taxpayer  will  be  interested  in 
the  information  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing telegram : 

"Treasury  Decision  Twenty-Six  Hun- 
dred Fifty,  issued  today  extends  time  for 
filing  all  income  and  excess  profits  tax 
returns  including  information  at  source 
to  April  1. —  (Signed)  Ropeb,  Com- 
missioner." 

All  returns  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Government  if  those  who  can  do  so 
will  accompany  the  report  by  the  re- 
mittance. 

ft  ft  ft 
Maurice  McAuliffe,  Salina,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Kansas  Farmers' 
Union  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Wichita.  The  other  officers  are:  E.  E. 
Woodman,  Centralia,  vice  president;  E. 
B.  Roadhouse,  Osborne,  secretary;  Willis 
D.  Beller,  Russell,  treasurer;  W.  G. 
Swanson,  Vliets,  lecturer;  John  Scheel, 
Emporia,  conductor.  Resolutions  indors- 
ing the  Government's  policy  of  price  fix- 
ing, the  Government  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank  plan 
were  adopted. 
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Interest  For  All — Overflow  From  Other  Departments 


Something  of 

RAINAGE  and  the  use  of  lime 
were  pointed  out  as  important 
factors  in  crop  production  by  Dean 
Alfred  Vivian  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity in  an  address  given  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan. 
He  spoke  of  drainage  as  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder  of  increased  production. 

Proper  drainage  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It 
determines  the  amount  of  air  and  water 
the  roots  are  going  to  obtain.  It  is  grad- 
ually being  realized  that  pure  air  is  as 
valuable  in  the  roots  as  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plant. 

The  most  efficient  way  of  obtaining 
drainage  of  the  soil  is  by  laying  under- 
ground tile.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  tile  is  being  used,  the  farmers 
are  obtaining  results  of  which  they 
never  before  dreamed. 

The  soil  is  not  only  the  home  of  the 
plant  but  also  the  stomach  of  the  plant. 
There  may  be  food  for  the  plant  in  the 
soil,  but  if  the  bacteria  are  not  in  con- 
dition to  prepare  the  food  for  the  use 
of  the  plant,  it  is  of  no  value.  The 
second  step,  therefore,  is  the  use  of 
limestone.  A  soil  without  limestone  is 
worthless. 

Even  if  there  is  limestone  present,  the 
soil  must  be  constantly  watched  because 
it  is  always  losing  the  lime.  Whenever 
manure  is  plowed  under,  fertilizers  used, 
or  green  manure  is  plowed  under,  an 
acid  is  being  formed.  It  is  the  farmer's 
business  to  form  an  acid  and  it  is  also 
his  business  to  destroy  that  acid. 

Some  soils  contain  enough  lime  to 
neutralize  the  acid  formed  in  four  or 
five  years — others  enough  for  a  hundred 
years — but  every  soil  will  be  without 
limestone  sooner  or  later.  If  a  farmer 
can  grow  clover  or  alfalfa,  he  need  not 
worry  about  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  If 
he  cannot  produce  these  crops,  he  should 
put  lime  on  the  soil  either  in  the  form 
of  burnt  lime  or  limestone.  The  two 
words,  "try  it,"  should  be  in  every 
farmer's  vocabulary. 


Fort  to  Fort  Road 

Petitions  have  been  completed  for  an 
eighteen-foot  concrete  road  from  Topeka 
to  Lawrence  and  thence  to  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  a  branch  to  Leavenworth. 
From  Topeka  west  to  St.  Marys  is  a 
good  gravel  road  in  Shawnee  County 
which  at  present  is  considered  a  365- 
day  road  and  will  be  maintained  so  long 
as  the  traffic  does  not  make  it  inade- 
quate. At  such  time  as  a  better  road  is 
needed — and  that  will  not  be  long  after 
the  new  paved  roads  are  completed — 
then  a  permanent  road  will  be  con- 
structed here.  From  St.  Marys  along  the 
south  side  of  the  river  over  the  Mid- 
land Trail,  a  petition  is  on  file  with  the 
county  commissioners  of  Wabaunsee 
County  for  a  gravel  road.  The  commis- 
sioners are  not  at  present  inclined  to 
grant  the  petition,  as  they  feel  that  the 
road  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
the  taxpayers  of  that  county  to  justify 
the  improvement.  Possibly  they  may 
change  their  attitude  soon.  Plans  are 
being  considered  to  circulate  petitions 
for  a  gravel  road  along  the  north  side 
of  the  river  over  the  Golden  Belt  Route 
in  Pottawatomie  County  between  St. 
Marys  and  Manhattan.  Just  what  suc- 
cess will  be  met  here  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  proposed  to  include  with  this  im- 
proved road  a  gravel  road  from  Wamego 
to  Westmoreland,  the  county  seat  of 
Pottawatomie  County. 

The  last  link  in  the  eastern  section  of 
this  road  has  just  been  assured  through 
the  filing  of  the  Leavenworth  and  Wyan- 
dotte petitions  following  a  canvass  by 
E.  C.  McNerney,  of  Tonganoxie.  Mr. 
McNerney  has  just  reported  to  J.  Frank 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
Good  Roads  Association,  that  signatures 
have  been  secured  in  both  these  counties, 
representing  60  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
the  district.  The  road  has  already  been 
declared  a  Federal  Aid  road,  and  the  fil- 
ing of  these  last  petitions  with  the 
county  commissioners  practically  assures 
the  federal  aid. 

In  Riley  County  the  county  commis- 
sioners have  boon  holding  back  any  move 
to  improve  the  Fort  to  Fort  road  across 
that  county  from  Manhattan  to  Camp 
Funston.  This  is  a  very  important  sec- 
tion of  this  state  highway  and  it  is 
hoped  that  conditions  will  soon  change 
in  favor  of  a  paved  road  across  Riley 
County. 


The  War  Department  has  constructed 
a  bituminous  macadam  road  across  the 
Fort  Riley  reservation,  which  provides  a 
good  road  to  the  river  between  the  fort 
and  Junction  City.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  a  paved  road  into  Junction 
City  and  a  concrete  road  is  already  con- 
structed three  miles  southwest  of  Junc- 
tion City. 

In  Dickinson  County,  adjoining  Geary 
on  the  west,  a  petition  has  been  com- 
pleted for  a  good  gravel  road  from  the 
county  line  west  to  Abilene. 

In  Saline  County  petitions  are  being 
prepared  for  a  paved  road  across  that 
county. 

The  prospects  are  very  good  for  a  365- 
day  road  from  Kansas  City  and  Leaven- 
worth west  to  Salina  within  a  year. 


Grass  on  Hilly  Land 

Grass  crops  rather  than  cultivated 
crops  should  be  maintained  in  fields  that 
are  steep  and  subject  to  surface  run- 
offs. Through  run-offs  the  best  soil  is 
carried  away..  This  is  the  reason  culti- 
vated crops  should  not  be  grown  on  steep 
hillsides.  The  few  inches  of  surface  soil 
contains  more  nitrogen  and  organic  mat- 
ter than  the  subsoil. 

The  surface  soil  contains  the  more 
readily  available  plant  foods.  It  is  this 
soil  that  has  been  carried  from  the  up- 
lands to  the  bottom  farms  where  it  has 
built  up  the  most  productive  class  of 
soil.  In  addition  to  the  organic  matter 
and  plant  food  removed  by  surface  run- 
off, gullies  form  in  fields  and  interfere 
with  cultivation. 

Since  it  is  the  run-off  of  water  which 
causes  the  damage,  any  means  of  pre- 
venting this  will  decrease  the  loss.  A 
soil  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  will  absorb  and  hold 
more  water  than  one  which  has  a  low 
organic  content.  A  high  organic  content 
will  be  obtained  by  plowinng  under  green 
crops,  such  as  sweet  clover,  cowpeas,  or 
alfalfa,  or  by  application  of  straw  and 
manure  from  barnyards. — R.  I.  Throck- 
morton, K.  S.  A.  C. 


Cheap  Seed  Is  Expensive 

There  was  a  man  drifted  in  here  the 
other  day  acting  like  he  had  something 
on  his  mind.  Nice  old  man.  Bought 
clover  seed  of  me  for  years.  Didn't  buy 
of  me  last  time  though.  Thought  my 
prices  were  too  high.  Found  some 
cheaper  seed  that  looked  like  a  bargain. 

I  didn't  say  anything  about  clover 
seed  this  time,  but  we  passed  the  time 
of  day,  talked  about  the  weather,  and 
so  on,  and  directly  the  talk  drifted 
around  to  weeds. 

Said  he  found  a  yellow  vine  in  his 
clover  field  last  fall   that  he  couldn't 


name.  Twined  all  over  the  clover  and 
killed  it  out.  Spots  of  it  all  over  the 
field.  And  another  plant  that  looked 
like  dooryard  plaitain,  only  the  leaves 
stood  up  more  in  bunches,  and  were 
rougher  and  narrower,  and  had  a  head 
like  a  timothy  head  only  stiffer.  Thick 
as  hair  all  through  his  clover.  And  a 
thistle  that  wasn't  very  big  but  awful 
prickley  and  seemed  to  be  spreading 
from  the  root.  And  a  white  flower  that 
looks  like  carrot  tops,  only  finer. 

Know  what  he  had?  It  was  dodder, 
and  buckhorn,  and  Canada  thistle,  and 
wild  carrot.  And  he  got  it  all  in  that 
devilish  cheap  clover  seed.  He  got  a 
plenty,  too. 

I  told  him  all  I  could  about  the  weeds, 
and  got  out  my  microscope  and  museum 
of  weed  seeds  and  showed  him  what  the 
seeds  looked  like  and  how  to  watch  for 
them.  But  he's  got  a  job  of  weed  fight- 
ing ahead  of  him  that  will  last  for  years. 

And  just  as  he  started  away  he  said: 
"By  the  way,  Henry,  I  wish  you  would 
save  me  five  bushels  of  good  clover  seed. 
I'll  be  after  it  Saturday."'  And  after  he 
got  outside  he  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
and  said:  "Say,  I  forgot  to  ask  you 
what  the  price  was,  but  it'll  be  all  right 
anyway." 

Yes,  indeed.  Cheap  clover  seed  doesn't 
interest  him  any  more. — Field's  Seed 
Sense. 


Spraying  Orchards  Profitable 

Spraying  orchards  brought  large  money 
returns  to  farmers  in  ten  Missouri  coun- 
ties last  year.  It  will  pay  on  every 
barren  orchard  which  is  barren  beeause 
of  insect  and  disease  attacks.  Many 
orchards  of  bearing  age  are  producing 
absolutely  nothing  beeause  they  are 
neglected.  Spraying  and  pruning  will 
put  these  orchards  in  bearing  condition. 
The  figures  given  were  obtained  from 
orchards  that  had  never  been  sprayed 
before  the  season  of  1917  and  should 
convince  anyone  who  has  doubts  con- 
cerning the  value  of  such  orchard  prac- 
tices. 

G.  C.  Kinder,  Daisy,  Cape  Girardeau 
County,  sprayed  eight  trees  at  a  cost  of 
$6  and  made  a  profit  of  $54;  Emmett 
Linder,  Kirksville,  Adair  County,  sprayed 
seven  trees  at  a  cost  of  $3.82  and  cleared 
$43.18;  T.  S.  Frost,  Cassville,  Barry 
County,  twenty-one  trees,  cost  $6.80, 
profit  $55.20;  Clyde  Shelman,  Cameron, 
DcKalb  County,  eighteen  trees,  cost 
$8.92,  profit  $116.08;  J.  C.  Beard,  Fred- 
ericktown,  Madison  County,  ten  trees, 
cost  $5.50,  profit  $24.50;  W.  E.  Cottey, 
Edina,  Knox  County,  300  trees,  cost  $60, 
profit  $440;  Louis  Hackman,  St.  Charles, 
St.  Charles  County,  twenty-one  trees, 
cost  $16.71,  profit  $204.41;  C.  J.  West- 


mire,  Farmington,  St.  Francois  County, 
twenty  trees,  cost  $15.32,  profit  $142.18; 
W.  S.  Melton,  Poplar  Bluff,  Butler 
County,  twenty-four  trees,  cost  $15, 
profit  $55;  Charles  Tanzberger,  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  St.  Louis  County,  130 
trees,  cost  $84,  profit  $1,813.55. 

These  figures  were  obtained  under  con- 
ditions which  can  be  duplicated  by  any 
man  who  has  an  orchard  to  spray.  It  is 
apparent  from  these  results  that  even 
a  small  orchard  of  a  few  trees  can  be 
made  to  pay.  The  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  co-operated  with  these  men 
in  the  experiments.  Similar  co-operative 
orchard  work  is  done  each  year  by  the 
horticulturists  of  the  extension  division 
of  our  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 
You  should  act  at  once,  as  the  spraying 
season  is  almost  here.  Make  your  plans 
to  prune  and  spray  this  year  and  in- 
crease the  profit  from  the  orchard. 


How  labor  and  feed  may  be  saved  by 
using  a  self-feeder  is  explained  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  division  of  extension 
in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and 
written  by  Carl  P.  Thompson  of  the  di- 
vision. Mr.  Thompson  shows  in  the  bul- 
letin that  more  rapid  and  economical 
gains  are  made  when  the  self  feeder  is 
used  than  when  the  hogs  are  fed  by 
hand.  Plans  and  specifications  for  con- 
structing self  feeders  at  small  cost  are 
included  in  the  circular  which  may  be 
had  upon  request  to  the  division  of  ex- 
tension. 

Hog  and  Com  Figuring 

[Continued  from  Page  One] 

fore  I  am  losing  $5.50  on  every  hundred 
pounds  of  hogs  I  sell,  and  work  and  risk 
thrown  in.'  Now  this  man  is  making 
not  merely  one  mistake  in  his  reckoning. 
He  is  making  a  whole  row  of  them. 

"In  the  first  place  the  finding  of  the 
committee  of  hog  experts  did  not  say 
and  did  not  mean  that  it  takes  thirteen 
bushels  of  corn  to  make  a  hundred 
pounds  of  hog.  The  thirteen-to-one  ra- 
tio in  reality  offers  a  price  which  puts 
a  substantial  premium  on  hogs  over  the 
amount  of  corn  necessary  to  grow  them 
under  average  conditions. 

"An  average  of  six  feeding  trials  at 
the  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Indi- 
ana experiment  stations  —  reported  in 
Purdue  University  Extension  Bulletin  39 
— gives  the  amount  of  corn  required  to 
make  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  as  586.2 
pounds,  or  slightly  less  than  10.5  bush- 
els. This  is  for  corn,  fed  alone,  under 
dry  lot  conditions.  Here  is  a  premium 
of  2.5  bushels  to  pay  for  the  feeding  and 
the  risks.  Besides,  fertility  is  main- 
tained by  feeding  the  corn  on  the  farm. 

PREMIUM  ON  WISE  FEEDING 

"In  addition  to  this  the  farmer  who 
lets  his  hogs  follow  cattle  and  turns 
into  pork  everything  on  his  farm  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste,  is 
getting  part  of  bis  hogs'  weight  as  a 
gift.  He  can  produce  another  large  per- 
centage of  each  hundred  pounds  by  vari- 
ous forage  crops,  many  of  which  at  the 
same  time  improve  his  soil.  By  the 
amount  the  farmer  can  manage  to  grow 
his  hogs  on  other  and  cheaper  things 
than  corn  he  can  increase  his  profits 
over  the  normal  corn  fed  premium. 

"Thus,  instead  of  thirteen  bushels,  it 
takes,  according  to  actual  experiment, 
less  than  ten  and  one-half  bushels  to 
make  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  and  by 
using  skillful  hog-raising  methods  this 
amount  may  be  cut  down  a  good  deal 
lower  yet. 

ONLY  ONE-FIFTH  CORN  MARKETED 

"Here  is  another  point  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook.  It  is  only  because  82 
per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  is  fed  on  the 
farm  and  only  18  per  cent  is  put  on  sale 
that  corn  brings  the  price  it  does.  Just 
stop  and  think  what  would  happen  to 
the  price  of  corn  if  most  farmers  tried 
to  sell  their  corn  as  corn,  instead  of 
feeding  it.  Instead  of  18  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  crop 
going  onto  the  market,  we  would  have 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  that  the 
trade  normally  takes  flooding  the  mar- 
ket and  corn  would  go  to  the  prices  that 
prevailed  in  the  Q^s.  The  price  of  corn 
depends  on  the  fact  that  fonr-fifths  of 
the  crop  is  fed  and  never  reaches  the 
market  to  break  it." 


Precipitation  of  January  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 


rjOjANSAS  received  more  precipitation  during  last  January  than  in  any 
I  »^  month  since  September,  and  the  amounts  were  close  to  normal  in 
I  k^l  all  places.  Most  of  this  moisture  occurred  as  snow,  which  fell  to 
the  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  state  and 
was  the  heaviest  since  March,  1915.  It  lay  on  the  ground  practically  all 
the  time  after  the  tenth,  but  drifted  badly  in  the  high  winds  that  accom- 
panied several  cold  waves,  leaving  many  fields  bare,  especially  in  the  west- 
ern portion,  where  moisture  was  most  badly  needed.  Wheat  was  prac- 
tically dormant.  Where  the  snow  did  not  blow  off,  or  where  it  drifted  to 
a  considerable  depth,  wheat  greened  up  a  little,  but  generally  its  condi- 
tion was  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  December — poor  to  fair — and  it  was 
still  needing  more  moisture. 
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Profiteering  in  Seeds 


|0  OKE  should  think  of  asking  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  seeds  this  year. 
There  are  always  some,  however, 
who  take  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities as  the  one  presented  by  the 
general  scarcity  and  poor  quality  of  seed 
available  for  the  present  year's  planting. 

The  Agricultural  Production  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  a 
recent  meeting  considered  the  seed  situ- 
ation and  particularly  that  phase  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  prices  to  be  charged 
for  seeds  of  the  various  kinds.  Follow- 
ing this  meeting  which  was  held  Febru- 
ary 5,  the  committee  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Complaints  have  reached  the  Council  of 
Defense  of  exorbitant  prices  demanded  for 
corn,  kafir,  and  cane  for  seed.  We  feel 
that  a  plain  statement  of  the  seed  situa- 
tion in  the  state  will  help  to  correct  this 
unfortunate  condition. 

The  crops  of  corn,  kafir,  and  cane  in 
Kansas  this  year  are  below  the  average 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Nevertheless, 
the  portion  of  those  crops  required  for  seed 
is  comparatively  so  small,  the  supplies 
available  for  seed  are  perhaps  ample  in 
most  cases  for  the  needs  of  the  state.  All 
food  is  high  and  good  seed  should  command 
a  good  price,  but  exorbitant  prices  are  jus- 
tified neither  by  existing  conditions  nor 
patriotic  motives.  Such  prices  are  profiteer- 
ing pure  and  simple. 

The  Agricultural  Production  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Defense  has  listed  the  names 
of  farmers  with  seed  for  sale  and  is  rapidly 
testing  for  germination  the  hundreds  of 
samples  submitted.  This  list  will  soon  be 
available  for  anyone  wishing  to  secure  good 
seed.  Any  prospective  buyer  can  get  in 
touch  promptly  with  hundreds  of  farmers 
with  good  seed  for  sale  simply  by  advising 
the  agricultural  production  committee  of  his 
needs. 

But  seed  should  be  secured  without  fur- 
ther delay.  Transportation  is  very  slow  and 
the  demand  from  other  states  less  fortunate 
in  their  seed  supplies  suggests  the  wisdom 
of  quick  action  on  the  part  of  our  farmers 
in  taking  care  of  their  own  needs. 

Considering  the  high  price  of  sweet  sor- 
ghum seed,  and  the  demand  for  sweet  sor- 
ghum seed  outside  the  state,  it  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  that  the  crop 
be  planted  this  year  in  rows  and  culti- 
vated. Practically  as  much  feed  can  be 
produced  where  the  crop  is  planted  in  this 
way  as  where  it  is  sown  broadcast,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  seed  will  be  saved.  In 
view  also  of  the  shortage  of  sweet  sorghum 
seed,  it  is  recommended  that  farmers  con- 
sidering using  this  crop  for  feed  purposes 
plant  a  portion  of  their  acreage  to  Sudan 
grass.  Sudan  grass  planted  on  clean  ground 
late  in  the  spring  when  the  soil  is  warm, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  to  the  acre,  in 
rows  twenty-two  inches  apart,  will  produce 
a  heavy  yield  of  excellent  feed.  Sudan 
grass  seed  is  plentiful. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  purchasers 
should  make  germination  tests  of  all  seeds 
before  planting.  It  is  known  that  much  of 
this  year's  corn  and  sorghum  seed  is  of 
low  germinating  power.  Average  of  all 
tests  at  the  laboratories  of  the  Agricultural 
College  showed  but  76  per  cent  germina- 
bility  for  corn,  which  of  course  means  that 
about  25  per  cent  would  not  grow.  Germi- 
nation tests  of  kafir  show  equally  poor  re- 
sults. Unusual  conditions  are  found  this 
year  with  respect  to  corn  especially.  One 
ear  will  show  a  high  percentage  of  germina- 
bility.  Another  ear  is  dead.  A  dead  seed 
ought  to  be  fed,  not  planted.  The  only  way 
to  tell  whether  seed  Is  dead  or  alive  is 
through  the  germination  test.  The  price  of 
farm  crops  this  year  is  high.  This  is  not 
a  year  to  run  risks.  Insure  against  crop 
failure  by  planting  seed  that  will  grow. 
Play  safe.    Buy  early.    Test  your  seed. 


National  Farmers'  Association 

-  The  National  Farmers'  Association, 
which  holds  its  third  annual  convention 
in  Kansas  City  at  the  Coates  House  on 
February  20,  21  and  22,  is  a  broad,  dem- 
ocratic association  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  membership  comes 
from  all  farmers'  organizations  and  from 
unorganized  farmers  as  well.  At  the 
coming  convention  the  different  farmers' 
organizations  are  all  asked  to  send  dele- 
gates. Governors  of  states  are  asked  to 
appoint  ten  delegates  each  selected  from 
among  the  best  and  most  practical  farm- 
ers of  their  respective  states.  A  general 
invitation  is  also  extended  to  individual 
farmers  to  attend.  All  farmers  in  at- 
tendance will  have  equal  rights  and  will 
be  granted  a  voice  and  a  vote. 

The  farm  labor  question  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  to  he  taken  up. 
This,  with  problems  of  marketing,  will 
constitute  the  principal  business  of  the 
session.  Federal  officials  connected  with 
the  work  of  helping  out  the  farm  labor 
situation  and  officials  of  labor  organiza- 
tions are  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
and  assist  in  devising  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  the  conditions  now  confront- 
ing agriculture. 

C.  D.  Resler,  of  Chanute,  Kansas,  is 
president  of  this  organization,  which  is 
national  in  character.  A  business  office 
has  been  maintained  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the 
secretary,  I.  M.  Wright.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  circular  of  the  organiza- 


tion will  give  some  idea  of  its  general 
scope  and  purposes: 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  association  is: 
To  establish  a  market  system  for  our  great 
staples  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and 
live  stock.     *    *  * 

After  the  war  is  over,  then  the  recon- 
struction period  begins.  All  prices  must  be 
lowered  and  revised  to  a  peace  basis.  If 
we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  all 
the  vocations  will  again  be  permitted  to 
regulate  the  selling  price  of  their  produc. 
tion.  Will  the  farmer  again  become  a 
"slacker"  in  his  own  behalf  and  permit  the 
same  interests  as  heretofore  to  fix  and  reg- 
ulate prices  for  him? 

Those  same  interests  are  lying  in  wait 
and  doing  all  within  their  power  to  again 
take  over  the  market  system  under  their 
control.  They  will  not  easily  give  over  or 
surrender  a  vocation  through  which  they 
have  in  the  past  been  able,  so  easily,  to 
wax  fat  and  live  in  luxury  from  the  sweat 
of  the  other  fellow's  face.     »    *  * 

It  is  the  full  intention,  if  possible,  at  this 
coming  meeting,  to  elect  a  governing  board 
or  farmers'  cabinet  which  shall  be  of  na- 
tional character  and  sit  as  a  price-fixing  and 
regulating  commission. 

Various  suggestions  as  to  who  should 
compose  this  board  have  been  made.  The 
one  suggestion  most  entertained  is  that  the 
different  state  presidents  or  heads  of  the 
farm  organizations  such  as  the  Grange. 
Farmers'  Union,  the  Society  of  Equity,  and 
others,  should  be  selected  as  the  national 
board,  and  that  they  be  given  the  authority 
to  select  a  commission,  when  the  Govern- 
ment relinquishes  control  after  the  war,  of 
perhaps  twelve  men  who  must  first  qualify 
as  active  practical  farmers  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  fix  and  regulate  the  prices  upon 
the  great  staples  named  above.     *    »  * 

The  one  fundamental  principle  that  should 
govern  such  a  board  is  to  fix  a  price  that 
would  at  all  times  and  places  be  equitable 
and  just  to  both  producer  and  consumer 
with  all  unnecessary  costs  eliminated  along 
the  route  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This 
would  afford  a  modern  market  system  to 
which  no  fair-minded  person  could  ob- 
ject.    •    •  • 

Farm  organizations  may  be  rivals  in  many 
other  matters  but  here  is  where  all  differ- 
ences and  jealousies  must  be  set  aside. 
There  can  be  no  rival  market  systems.  The 
one  strongest  will  rule.  The  strong  system 
to  rule  must  be  the  farmer's  own  market 
system  for  his  own  production. 

Every  farmer  should  awake  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. What  one  man  can  do  in  the  way 
of  price  fixing  on  the  great  staple  food 
products  as  a  war  measure,  certainly  can  be 
done  by  ten  million  farmers  as  a  peace 
measure. 

If  the  elimination  of  the  "profit  hog"  is 
necessary  during  war  times  what  motive 
under  the  sun  is  there  for  retaining  him 
during  times  of  peace?  He  of  all  others  is 
most  responsible  for  bringing  about  condi- 
tions that  cause  war.  The  farmer  must 
never  surrender  again  to  the  "profit  hog" 
and  permit  them  to  price-fix  him. 


The  Farm-Labor  Shortage 

The  farm -labor  shortage  exists  because 
many  farm  laborers  have  been  attracted 
by  higher  wages  to  war  industrial  work 
— munitions  manufactures,  ship  and  can- 
tonment building,  etc.,  and  because  many 
men  from  the  farms  have  answered  the 
greatest  of  all  calls — the  call  of  the 
colors. 

The  present  farm-labor  situation  can- 
not be  solved  unless  thousands  of  people 
who  heretofore  have  not  done  farm  work 
now  undertake  such  service.  As  far  as 
possible  a  new  supply  of  farm  labor  must 
be  trained,  principally  through  boys' 
camps,  and  town  and  city  men  who  will 
volunteer  as  farm  workers  will  be 
needed. 

Last  year,  all  over  the  country  com- 
munities and  states  grappled  with  their 
particular  farm-labor  problem  along  two 
general  lines  —  emergency  volunteer 
workers  and  high-school  or  other  boys 
assembled  in  camps,  and  put  through  a 
short  training  in  practical  farm  work. 

These  emergency  methods  did  not  meet 
the  situation  in  a  satisfactory  way 
everywhere.  There  were  some  sections 
where  the  farm-labor  shortage  was  not 
corrected  and  where  the  harvest  was  re- 
duced for  that  reason.  But  there  were 
many  more  places  where  the  use  of  some 
form  of  emergency  farm  labor  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  crops  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost. 

This  year  we  may  have  to  use  even 
more  unskilled  farm  labor  than  we  did 
last  year.  The  farmer  will  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  hardship  which  ap- 
plies peculiarly  to  him.  In  every  indus- 
try and  profession  and  business,  in  every 
human  enterprise,  revolutionary  read- 
justments have  been  made  necessary  by 
the  war.  No  commercial  establishment 
is  without  baffling  problems,  caused  by 
many  of  its  skilled  and  valuable  men 
volunteering  or  being  selected  for  war 
service  of  6ome  kind.  The  farmer  is  not 
alone  in  having  a  labor  shortage  to  cope 
with.  He  has  a  host  of  company — every 
manufacturer,  every  business  man,  every 
commercial  establishment,  every  pro- 
ducer.— Clarence  Dubose. 


The  Way  to  Measure 
Rubber  Footwear  Quality 

Count  the  number  of  days 
wear  you  get  from  your  rub- 
ber footwear  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  days  wear. 

Do  this  with  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  and  you  will 
see  that  it  wears  longest  at 
the  lowest  price. 


BALL  BAND 

Rubber  Footwear 

Wear  it  yourself  and  buy  it  for  your 
boys.  Because  it  is  vacuum  cured  in- 
to one  solid  piece  it  gives  you  more 
comfort  and  more  protection  —  and 
saves  your  expensive  leather  shoes. 

Nine  and  one -half  million  people 
buy  "Ball -Band"  Boots,  Arctics,  Knit 
Boots  and  Light  Weight  Rubbers.  Sold 
by  over  55,000  dealers.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  when  you  buy 
and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine "Ball-Band." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
316  Water  St.  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"Tht  House  That  Pays  Millions  far  Quolitj" 
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GOOD  plowing  is  necessary  for  good  crops,  and  good  plow- 
ing is  largely  dependent  on  the  plow.    Moline  plows 


have  long  been  famous  for  the  good  quality  of  their  work. 

In  addition  they  have  many  improvements  which  add  to  their  convenience, 
durability  and  light  draft.  No  matter  what  your  plowing  requirements  or 
the  type  of  your  soil  there  is  a  Moline  plow  made  for  you. 


Moline  Best  Ever 
Sulky  and  Gantf 

An  easy  foot  lift  plow  made  in  1  or 
2-bottom  sizes.  Extremely  light  in  draft 
because  the  wheel  control  is  correct.  The 
rear  wheel  is  not  affected  by  any  motion 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  tongue  is  not 
crowded  against  the  horses  by  the  rear 
wheel.  A  simple  device  removes  landside 
friction.  Thoroughly  covers  all  trash  and 
does  splendid  work  under  all  conditions. 
Equipped  with  Moline  Acme  Quick  Attach- 
able Steel  Shares. 


Moline  Power  Lift 
Gang  Plow 

Pits  any  size  of  tractor.  Power  lift  is  SO 
arranged  that  bottom  can  be  raised  entirely 
or  any  intermediate  distance  by  simply 
pulling  a  cord— a  desirable  feature  in 
difficult  plowing.  Very  strongly  con- 
structed for  hard  usage.  Thoroughly  turns 
soil  and  covers  trash.  Made  in  2,  3,  4  or 
5-bottom  sizes.  Equipped  with  Moline 
Acme  Quick  Attachable  Steel  Shares— 
simply  loosen  one  nut  and  the  share  comes 
off  easily  and  quickly. 


Your  Moline  dealer  wilt  be  died  to  show  yon  these  plows. 
If  there  Is  no  Moline  dealer  in  your  locality  write  ns  for 
further  Information.  Address  Dept.  10 

Moline  Plow  Company   Moline,  Illinois 


Manufacturers  ot* 


Harrows 
Planters  (SSSXi 
Cultivators 
Listers 


Stalk  Cutters 
Hay  Loaders 
SideDel.Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diggers 


Afo//ne-t//imrsa/7ractor 


For  Over  50  Years 


Grain  Drills     Rice  Binders  Spreaders 
Lime  Sowers      Grain  Binders  Scales 
Seeders       Corn  Binders  Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 
Reapers        Farm  Trucks 
Stephens  Six  Aatomobi/e 


Good  Implements 


Extra  Fine — 

Extra  Strong — 

Economical 

Buy  only  cement  that  is  scientifically 
tested  by  skilled  chemists  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night — cement  that  is 
the  same  grade  and  uniformity  all  the 
time.  That's  the  kind  of  cement  you 
get  in  every  sack  of 

ASH  GROVE 

SUPERFINE 

"The  Stronger  Cement'0 

The  finer  the  cement,  the  stronger 
the  concrete  and  the  further  it  goes. 
Each  and  every  sack  of  ASri  GROVE 
SUPERFINE  is  uniform. 

Sold  by  Good  Dealers — 
See  Yours. 

"Concrete  for  Permanence." 


SAVE  YOUR  WHEAT 

Winter  killing  can  be  prevented  by  rolling  early  in 
the  spring  with  the  Western  Pulverizer.  Packer  & 
Mulcher.  3  machines  in  1.  It  breaks  the 


THIS  £  WHECLS  ARE  TM2 
SECRET  OF  OUR 
s*UCCCHt 

hardest 
crust  and" 
forms  it  into 
a  granular  mulch" 
to  preserve  the  moist 
ure,  closes  the  cracks, 
prevents  dry  cold  spring 
winds  from  killing  the  wheat 
and  prevents  blowing  of  soil  all  in 
one  operation.  The  Western  has  no 
equal  for  making  a  perfect,  well  pulverized  and  Ann 
seed  bed  for  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa  or  any  other  crops; 
it  saves  work,  time  and  horse  power  and  will  secure 
a  perfect  stand  with  1-3  less  seed  and  increase  your 
crops  25%  if  used  as  we  direct. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES.  HORSE  AND  TRACTOR 

USE,  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crops  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Our  free 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price 
and  contains  valuable  information,  and  proves  every 
Btatement  made.  Send  for  it. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  310  Hastings,  Neb. 


The  Jordan  Valley 

)  In  Southeastern  Oregon  is  a  beautiful, 
'fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  because  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
irons  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
liow;    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  an  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Hoom  Hi,  Union  Pacifio  Building,  to 
Bee  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
Of  products  grown  In  the  Union  Pacifio 
Country. 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Ait. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1354,  U.  P.  Bldj.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Allsteel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  B**cher  &  Grader  Co,,  Inc. 
Box  362  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Wood  ashes  are  valuable  fertilizers, 
containing  considerable  lime  and  potas- 
sium with  some  phosphorus.  A  cord  of 
wood  will  make  nearly  a  dollar's  worth 
of  fertilizer  at  present  prices. 

The  entire  wheat  crop  of  France  has 
been  requisitioned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Learning  By  Experience 
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ESSONS  learned  from  actual  ex- 
perience are  sometimes  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  they  are  lessons  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Clyde 
Hines,  one  of  the  Dairy  Club  members, 
has  had  some  disappointing  experiences 
in  trying  to  get  a  good  milk  cow  for 
the  Dairy  Club  work.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  him, 
which  tells  how  he  has  learned  some  of 
the  essential  lessons  of  good  dairying: 

"I  paid  $90  for  the  first  cow  I  bought, 
but  she  proved  so  poor  that  I  saw  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  make  a  record 
with  her,  so  my  father  took  her  and  I 
looked  for  another  cow.  I  found  a  big, 
nice,  red  cow  that  I  could  get  for  $100. 
She  looked  as  though  she  would  give 
three  gallons  at  a  milking.  Her  looks 
were  deceiving.  It  was  not  milk.  I 
also  found  that  it  did  but  little  good  to 
feed  her  grain.  She  would  eat  all  you 
would  give  her,  but  it  did  not  increase 
the  milk  flow  enough  to  pay  for  half  of 
what  she  ate. 

"I  began  milking  her  June  24  and 
quit  January  15.  During  that  time  I 
paid  $46.93  on  my  note.  I  have  fed  very 
little  grain.  The  pasture  is  about  all 
the  expense  she  has  been  in  feed.  I  be- 
lieve she  will  bring  $80  in  the  spring 
for  beef  when  she  gets  fat  on  grass,  and 
I  will  have  a  pretty  good  calf  left,  so 
you  see  she  will  pay  me  well  for  my 
bother,  even  if  she  is  a  poor  milk  cow. 
This  proves  to  me  that  a  good  dairy  cow 
will  be  a  good  investment.  This  I  prob- 
ably would  have  been  a  long  time  in 
finding  out  if  I  had  not  joined  the  Dairy 
Club.  Therefore  I  believe  I  have  been 
well  paid  for  joining  the  club. 

"I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the 
Chanute  Daily  Tribune  giving  an  account 
of  the  calf  club  they  are  organizing.  I 
presume  my  brother  and  I  will  get  a 
calf  apiece  if  they  will  let  us  enter  the 
club.  If  we  do  go  into  this  club  we  will 
get  us  a  pig  each  to  feed  the  skimmed 
milk  to  when  the  heifers  are  fresh.  If 
I  had  gotten  a  pig  last  summer  to  feed 
my  skimmed  milk  to.  I  would  have  had 
veiy  little  of  my  note  left  at  this  time." 


State  Pig  Club  Winners 

Orville  Caldwell,  of  Emporia,  fourteen 
years  old,  won  first  honors  and  $10  in 
the  1917  state  pig  club  contest,  final 
awards  being  made  at  Manhattan  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  Harvey  Stewart, 
of  Emporia,  fourteen  years  old,  was 
awarded  the  $10  prize  in  the  sow  and 
litter  club  contest.  Otis  E.  Hall,  state 
club  leader  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  has  charge  of  this  club  work. 

Second  places  were  taken  by  Virgil 
Kent,  Leavenworth,  and  Harold  Delfel- 
der,  Effingham.  Thirds  were  won  by 
Melvin  Jung,  of  Lyons,  and  Ben  Fridley, 
of  Wamego.  Ernest  Lunt,  of  Valley 
Center,  and  Douglas  Wright,  of  Ster- 
ling, were  awarded  fourth  prizes.  In 
each  contest  five  fifth  prizes  were  given. 
In  the  pig  feeding  club  these  prizes  were 
won  by  Vance  Lindahl,  of  Clyde,  Sammie 
Hunt,  of  Sabetha,  George  Delfelder,  of 
Effingham,  Dean  Besse,  of  Admire,  and 
Roswell  Capsey,  of  Soldier.  In  the  sow 
and  litter  contest  fifths  were  awarded 
to  Leslie  Stewart  of  Americus,  Leonard 
Wells  of  Ottawa,  Merrill  Greenlee  of 
Emporia,  Walter  Delfelder  of  Effingham, 
and  Wallace  Smith  of  Sterling. 

The  pig  fed  by  Orville  Caldwell 
weighed  fifty-four  pounds  at  the  start 
of  the  contest  and  345  pounds  at  the 
close.  The  average  daily  gain  in  the  135 
days  of  feeding  was  2.15  pounds.  The 
total  expense  of  feeding  was  $32.66.  The 
pig  sold  at  $56.92,  netting  the  owner  a 
profit  of  $24.26. 

The  winning  litter  in  the  sow  and  lit- 
ter contest  was  one  of  ten  pigs,  the  cost 
of  raising  being  $285.82.  Total  receipts 
were  $433.32,  and  the  net  profit  $147.50. 

The  enrollment  in  pig  clubs  in  the 
state  was  466.  Sedgwick  County  with 
sixty  members  had  the  largest  enroll- 
ment. The  sow  and  litter  club  has  re- 
ceived'increased  attention  this  year.  In 
this  club  the  boy  takes  the  pigs  tinder 
his  care  after  they  are  old  enough  to 
wean,  and  gets  them  ready  for  market. 
One  boy  may  handle  several  pigs,  pro- 
ducing on  an  average  of  six  times  as 
much  pork  as  he  could  in  caring  for  one 
pig  in  the  pig  club. 

One  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  raised 
eight  pigs  weighing  225  pounds  each. 
Ifis  father  figures  that  the  profit  from 


these  pigs  will  bring  more  money  to  the 
boy  than  he  could  have  earned  by  the 
month  or  day  in  working  for  the 
neighbors. 

Winners  of  Corn  Club  Prizes 

Cyrus  Aiken,  fourteen  years  old,  of 
Louisburg,  who  won  the  sweepstakes 
prize  for  the  state  corn  club  boys  under 
Otis  E.  Hall,  state  leader,  exhibiting  the 
best  ten  ears  of  corn  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  He  will  receive  $5  in  cash  and 
a  ribbon,  and  his  name  will  be  engraved 
on  the  $100  silver  loving  cup  offered  by 
the  Kansas  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  kept  at  the  college. 

First  place  in  the  kafir  club  contest 
was  won  by  C.  Erwin  Henderson,  In- 
galls;  in  the  feterita  contest  by  Frank- 
lin Hull,   Cimarron.     The  sweepstakes 


CHARLES  LINO  HAS  TRAINED  THE 
BUXL,  MARQUIS  GOOD  GIFT,  TO  DO 
HIS  BIDDING 


prize  in  the  milo  contest  was  won  by 
Peter  Smith  of  Garden  City. 

The  best  display  of  hard  winter  wheat 
was  shown  by  Phyllis  Brown  of  Em- 
poria. Mollie  Brox  of  Atchison  had  the 
best  display  of  soft  winter  wheat. 

First  prize  for  the  square  rod  garden 
was  won  by  Dorothy  Taylor,  Parsons; 
second  by  Eva  Mae  Hyde,  Welda;  third 
by  La  von  Stewart,  Newton;  and  fourth 
by  Tom  Harrington,  McPherson. 

Cow  Test  Report 

We  have  not  been  able  to  publish  reg- 
ularly the  monthly  report  of  the  Dick- 
inson County  Cow  Testing  Association, 
as  we  did  for  several  years.  This  pio- 
neer testing  association  is  still  doing 
business  and  has  accomplished  a  great 
work  in  improving  the  profits  of  its 
members. 

C.  A.  Herrick,  official  tester,  furnishes 
the  figures  given  in  the  table,  showing 
the  records  of  cows  in  the  association 
which  produced  more  than  fifty  pounds 
of  butter  fat  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary : 

Per  Pounds 
Cent  Butter 
Pounds        of  80% 

Owner —  Milk        Pat  Pat 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H   1,587        3.7  58.7 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,695        4.0  67.8 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,269        4.0  50.8 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H   1,857        3.6  66.9 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H   1,713        3.6  61.7 

J.  C.  Stockard,  S.H.  ...1,287  4.3  55.3 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.  ..1,581  4.4  69.6 
N.  E.  Engle,  H.  .......1,749        5.2  90.9 

J.  A.  Weishar,  H  1,500        4.2  63.0 

J.  A.  Weishar,  H  1,380        3.8  52.4 

H  stands  for  Holstein;  S.H.  for  Shorthorn. 

Plant  More  Trees 

In  renewing  his  subscription,  S.  C. 
Yingling,  Coffey  County,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  suggestion: 

"A  more  general  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
Kansas'  future  welfare,  for  there  is 
much  waste  land  along  creeks  and  draws 
where  valuable  nut  and  timber  trees 
could  be  grown.  Many  valuable  black 
walnut  trees  have  been  cut  in  Coffey 
County  this  winter.  The  wood  of  these 
trees  is  being  used  for  making  gun- 
stocks.  We  have  white  walnut  or  but- 
ternut, black  walnut,  linden,  pines,  and 
cedars,  and  I  intend  to  try  planting  seed 
of  hard  maple,  or  sugar  tree,  this  spring 
if  the  seed  can  be  secured  in  suitable 
condition  for  growing.  Seed  will  be 
used  because  it  is  difficult  to  transplant 
sugar  maples  successfully,  since  they  are 
not  a  native  tree." 


PATENTED 


Doni  let  Rough  Roads 
Keeplbu  from  Riding 

IT  ISN'T  NECESSARY.  Hassler  Shook  Ab- 
eorbers  on  your  Ford  will  make  "rough 
spots"  feel  almost  as  smooth  as  an  even 
stretch  of  load.  Their  gentle,  springy  action 
absorbs  every  jolt  and  jar 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  caw 

Haseler  Shook  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  ride 
as  easily  as  a  $2,000  car.  They  increase  tire 
mileage  20  to  100  per  cent,  save  gasoline,  cut 
your  up-keep  bills  one-third,  and  increase  the 
resale  value  of  your  oar.  300,000  Ford  Owners 
recognize  their  economio  necessity. 

lO-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  lor  Free  Trial  Blank  *nd  we  will 

have  a  Bet  of  Hasslera  pat  on  year  Ford  without  a 
Cent  of  expense  to  yon.  Try  them  10  days.  Then, 
If  you  are  willing  to  do  with- 
out them*  they  will  be  taken 
off  without  charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hassler*  limply  be* 
can**  someone  discourages 
yon  from  trying  them*  Aoeept 
this  offer  and  see  for  your- 
self. Over  800,000  sets  In 
use.   Write  today— HOW* 

ROBERT  H.HASSLER.Ioc. 


DON'T  WASTE 
YOUR  MONEY 

First— Don't  waste  It  by  feed- 
ing whole  grain;  grind  the  grain 
arid  save  25%.    Second— Don't 
watts  It  by  buying  from  an 
obscure  manufacturer. 

STOVER 

AND  IDEAL 
FEED  MILLS 

Take  advantage  of  our  fifty 
years'  experience— select  from  j 
1  the  most  complete  line  made, 
the  milt  suited  to  YOUR  needs.} 
We  have  It.  _j| 

$  ENGItfFCO. 

FREE  PORT.  ILL. 

R  S  Good  Engine,  magnetos. 

UTTERS.  WOOD  SAW  FRAMES, 
IP  JACKS.  HAND  GRINDERS. 
D  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES.  - 

STOVER  MFG. 

274  IDEAL  AVE,, 

Samson  wind  Mills.  Stove 
Alfalfa  and  Ensilage  C 
washing  machines.  pu* 
Fire  Place  Fixtures  an 

WITTEKcro-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment1 

2, 3,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judje  Engines",:printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to$200--sell  you  on  practicallyyourown  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.~Ed.  H.  Witte. 

»    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,            Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1607  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


95 

Upward 


Jhnexican, 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
■mall,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  pavment  offer.  Address  u 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box5091  Baiobridr..  N.T. 


f\ A  AMERICAN 
'ILUsJ  Hollow  Tile 


VI  TH  TILE 


SI 
Reinforcement  imbedded.  Absolutely 
the  only  Silo  guaranteed  against 
cyclones.  Dead  air  insulation. 
XII    K7  Building  Bl 

I  I  L  En  blocks  w i 

Costs  less  than  wood.    Warm  in  winter. 
Cool  in  summer.    Permanent.  Fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  special  winter  prices'. 

AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CP. 
SI0  Traders  Bldg.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Coal  furnaces  and  stoves  can  be 
adapted  to  wood  by  placing  a  sheet  iron 
over  coarse  grates.  If  ashes  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  firebox,  wood  can 
be  burned  on  most  coal  grates. 


Who  brings  sunshine  into  the  life  of 
another  has  sunshine  in  his  own. — DAVID 
Starr  Jordan. 


February  16,  1918 


KANSAS 


FARMER 
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Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle 


IVE  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have 
attained  considerable  prominence 
in  the  United  States— the  Ayr- 
shire,   Brown    Swiss,  Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian,  and  Jersey,  each  of 
which  has  certain  distinct  characteristics 
not  found  in  the  other  breeds,  but  no 
one  breed  excels  in  all  points.  Each 
breed  is  considered  superior  to  the  others 
in   certain    particulars.     The  different 
breeds  are  discussed  in  Fanners'  Bulletin 
893  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  publication  which  will  be  found  valu- 
able to  those  interested  in  dairy  cattle. 

In  selecting  a  breed,  a  dairyman 
should  take  local  conditions  and  market 
requirements  into  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  breeds.  He  should  give  weight 
to  the  fact  that  a  breed  is  already  estab- 
lished in  his  community.  The  predomi- 
nance of  a  certain  breed  in  a  section 
Offers  many  advantages.  For  instance, 
a  market  is  established,  surplus  stock 
may  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage, 
co-operative  advertising  may  be  used, 
and  bulls  may  be  bought  co-operatively 
or  exchanged  readily  among  breeders. 
Personal  preference  for  a  certain  breed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  cause  the  selec- 
tion of  a  breed  unsuited  to  local  condi- 
tions. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  originated  in  the 
County  of  Ayr  in  Southwestern  Scot- 
land and  has  only  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  be  established  as  a  type 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  This 
breed  is  not  well  known  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States — New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  prob- 
ably containing  the  largest  number  of 
its  representatives.  There  is  a  small 
distribution  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  There 
are  now  over  ninety  farmers  in  Kansas 
having  pure-breds  of  this  breed. 

The  color  of  this  breed  varies  from  a 
medium  red  to  a  very  dark  mahogany 
brown  and  white.  The  cattle  have  long 
horns  which  turn  outward,  then  forward 
and  upward.  Ayrshires  are  characterized 
by  quick,  brisk  actions.  They  have  a 
highly  nervous  disposition  and  a  pro- 
nounced ability  as  "rustlers" — the  ob- 
taining of  a  livelihood  on  scant  pas- 
tures. Cows  of  this  breed  average  1,000 
pounds  in  weight  and  bulls  average 
about  1,600. 

Ayrshire  milk  has  comparatively  little 
color  and  has  small  fat  globules,  because 
of  which  the  milk  stands  shipping  well 
without  churning.  The  percentage  of 
butter  fat  is  medium. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed,  which  does 
not  have  a  widespread  distribution  in 
the  United  States,  originated  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Schwyz,  in  Switzerland,  and  is 
found  principally  in  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  cattle  vary  in  color  from  a  light- 
gray  mouse  color  or  brownish-dun  to 
dark  brown.  They  are  mild  and  docile 
and  are  excellent  grazers,  especially  on 
rough  land.  Cows  average  about  1,250 
pounds  in  weight  and  bulls  from  1,500 
to  2,500  pounds. 

This  breed  ranks  well  in  milk  produc- 
tion, with  a  moderate  percentage  of  fat. 

The  Guernsey  breed  developed  on  the 
Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Alder  - 
ney,  although  probably  the  parent  stock 
came  from  Normandy,  France.  This 
breed  has  maintained  a  steady  growth 
in  numbers  and  popularity  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  largest  numbers  are  found 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  western  states. 

The  characteristic  colors  of  Guernseys 
are  some  shade  of  fawn  and  white.  Cows 
average  about  1,050  pounds  and  bulls 
about  1,600  pounds  in  weight.  Guernsey 
milk  is  noted  for  his  extremely  yellow 
color  and  high  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

The  Holstein-Friesian,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Holstein  breed,  originated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Holland,  where 
it  lias  been  bred  for  centuries.  Holsteins 
have  grown  greatly  in  numbers  and  pop- 
ularity in  recent  years  in  this  country 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Middle 
Western,  and  Pacific  sections. 

Holstein  cattle  are  of  black  and  white 
color.  They  are  docile  and  even  tem- 
pered, not  good  "rustlers,"  and  do  best 
when  plenty  of  feed  is  available.  Hol- 
*tein  cows  average  about  1,250  pounds 


and  bulls  1,800  pounds  in  weight.  The 
average  of  milk  production  is  high,  but 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  compar- 
atively low. 

Jersey  cattle,  the  most  numerous 
breed  in  the  United  States,  originated  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  Jerseys  and  Guern- 
seys probably  had  the  same  foundation 
stock  but  have  been  developed  toward 
different  ideals  so  that  the  breeds  now 
differ  in  a  number  of  particulars. 

Jerseys  vary  considerably  in  color. 
Shades  of  fawn,  squirrel  gray,  mouse 
color  and  very  dark  brown  are  common. 
Jerseys  have  a  highly  organized  nervous 
system  and  are  usually  somewhat  excit- 
able, responding  quickly  to  good  treat- 
ment and  good  feed.  Cows  average  about 
900  pounds  and  bulls  1,500  pounds  in 
weight.  The  Jersey  cow  gives  rich,  yel- 
low-colored milk  and  is  an  excellent  but- 
ter fat  producer. 

Lesson  in  Dairying 

A  recent  Jersey  Register  of  Merit  rec- 
ord has  back  of  it  a  valuable  lesson  in 
dairying.  Ovid  Pickard,  of  Marion,  Ore- 
gon, began  his  dairy  career  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  with  a  capital  stock  of  50 
cents  and  an  ambition  to  own  a  good 
dairy  herd.  That  the  money  end  was 
of  least  importance  is  proved  by  his  con- 
tribution to  the  dairy  world  of  a  new 
champion. 

One  of  his  cows,  Vive  la  France,  has 
just  smashed  the  world's  record  for 
junion  three-year-old  Jersey  cows  by 
making,  in  one  year,  892.63  pounds 
butter-fat,  or  over  1,100  pounds  of  80 
per  cent  butter.  Her  milk  record  was 
12,744.8  pounds.  Her  average  test  for 
the  year  was  7  per  cent. 

In  developing  this  wonderful  animal 
Mr.  Pickard  has  set  aside  the  belief  of 


VIVE  LA  FRANCE,  JUNIOR  THREE- YEAK- 
OLD  CHAMPION  JERSEY — MILK  12,744.8 
POUNDS,  FAT  892.6  POUNDS 

many  dairymen,  that  champion  cows  can 
only  be  developed  on  the  farms  of  cattle 
fanciers  whose  unlimited  resources  allow 
them  to  give  their  animals  special  care 
and  feed.  He  has  proved,  as  many  other 
working  farmers  have  done,  that  proper 
selection,  careful  breeding  and  the  cour- 
age to  adequately  feed  the  most  promis- 
ing individuals  in  a  herd,  will  open  the 
way  to  success  and  fame  for  the  small 
breeder. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pickard's  own  words  will 
serve  best  to  illus'.rate  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  reached  one  of  the  top 
rungs  of  the  ladder  of  fame.  He  says : 
"I  have  always  loved  the  Jersey  cow, 
from  boyhood  up.  Many  times  when  a 
mere  boy  I  have  gone  miles  to  see  some 
farm  where  they  kept  registered  Jerseys 
just  to  see  those  beautiful  cows,  and 
when  I  would  read  of  these  cows  mak- 
ing fourteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week  I 
wondered  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  own 
such  cows.  The  chances  did  not  look 
very  bright,  for  I  started  out  to  do  for 
myself  at  the  age  of  thirteen  with  but 
fifty  cents  in  my  pocket. 

"When  I  first  saw  Golden  Glow's 
Chief,  the  sire  of  Vive  la  France,  I  said, 
'There  is  the  best  bull  I  have  ever  seen.' 
I  believe  that  my  close  study  of  breed- 
ing animals  stood  by  me,  as  this  bull  now 
has  fourteen  daughters  that  average  700 
pounds  of  butter,  and  thirty  daughters 
that  average  600  pounds  of  butter.  The 
dam  of  the  new  champion  is  Sugar-in- 
the -Barrel,  a  cow  with  four  Register  of 
Merit  daughters. 

"Vive  la  France  has  had  good  care 
and  plenty  of  feed  during  her  test,  and 
she  has  paid  well  for  it.  My  motto  is, 
'Good  breeding,  good  feeding  and  good 


Three  Important  Reasons 
For  Buying  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 
At  Once 

TERE  are  three  very  strong  reasons  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  an  up-to-date  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
In  the  first  place,  a  new  De  Laval  machine  will  now  save 
its  cost  in  a  few  months — in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter  and 
in  time  saving — at  the  present  very  high  butter  prices  and  great 
need  of  every  minute  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  patriotic  duty  rests  upon  every  producer 
of  butter-fat  to  save  every  ounce  of  it,  and  nothing  is  of  greater  food 
value  to  a  nation  at  war.  All  European  countries  are  encouraging 
the  sale  of  the  best  cream  separators  in  every  way  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  railway  delays  are  such  that  you  can't  depend 
upon  quick  delivery,  and  if  you  don't  order  your  De  Laval  now  there 
is  no  telling  when  you  can  get  it.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  labor 
and  material  is  uncertain  and  all  last  year  De  Laval  deliveries  were 
nearly  two  months  behind. 

Again,  De  Laval  prices  have  advanced  very  little  thus  far  but 
must  go  higher  if  present  industrial  conditions  continue,  let  alone  be- 
come more  difficult.    Present  prices  hold  good  until  March  1st  only. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  latest 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  was  more  important  to  every- 
one separating  cream,  or  when  it  could  less 
wisely  be  delayed. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once. 
Arrange  to  try  a  new  De  Laval  machine 
for  your  own  satisfaction.  See  for  your- 
self just  what  it  will  do  for  you.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest  agent  simply  ad- 
dress the  nearest  General  Office 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York    29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE 
WOKLD  OVER 


One-Man 
Stump  Puller^ 


Cheapest  Way  to  Clear  Land 

No  horses  needed — no  extra  help  required— f 
one  man  alone  pulls  all  kinds  of  stumps  quick  [ 
and  easy  .The  Kirstin  holds  record  for  lowest  land  clear- 
ing cost.  New  patented  features  tdves  enormous  Strength  and 
power. Shipped  on  actual  30-day  Free  Trial— 3- Year  Guarantee  J 
jnth3  to  pay  proposition.  Get  Big  Free  Book  and  very  I 
.Special  Offer  on  One*  Man  and  Horse  Pullers— all  sizes,  I 

"9  


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 
3153  Ludington  St.,  Escanaba,  Micb. 


Have  a  Coat  made  of  that  Hide 


Ybftt  hid*  ta  worth  mora  to  yon  a*  a  coat  than  It  will  bring  jrou  as  a  hide    Raa!  i 
coats  will  ba  aearee  naxt  y«ar,  tailor*  say.    Prepare  now  for  next  winter  by  §-*Ctic 
for  coat  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Send  your  hid**  to  oe  for  tanning  and  a 
making.  Our  work  is  beat.  Our  price*  are  moat  reasonable.  Bead  for  FRSB  Bar**  j 
f  tratel  catalog.  V" 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  TANNINS  CK7  20<H  South  13th  SI,  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA  . 


10  WAR  SONGS  FOR  10c 

Our  Boys  on  the  Fields  of  Battle  are 

singing  them.  Oar  Sailors  on  the 
i Sea  Fighters  and  the  Boys  in  Train* 
lag  Camps;  everyone  is  wild  over 
them.  THE  LATEST  WAR  HITS 
such  as  Over  There;  Where  Do  We 
iGo  From  Here;  I  May  Be  Gone  For 
.a  Long,  Long  Time;  Answer  Mr. 
I  Wilson'*  Call;  Good  bye  Broadway 
[Hello  France;  It's  a  Long  Way  to 
[Berlin;  Somewhere  in  France; 
'We're  Going  Over;  Send  Me  Away 
With  a  Smile  When  the  Boys  Come  Home;  and 
100  others.  All  for  10  cts.  and  3  cts.  postage. 
PIKE  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  62  So.  Norwalk,  Conn 


care,  with  kindness.'  These  are  all  es- 
sentials in  the  making  of  good  records. 

"We  read  of  balanced  rations  for  cows, 
and  we  believe  in  balanced  rations,  but 
I  have  always  found  that  we  cannot  bal- 
ance the  same  ration  to  suit  all  cows. 
We  must  study  our  cows  and  know  them, 
then  balance  the  ration  to  the  cow." 


Labor  and  machinery  being  scarce,  we 
must  make  plans  whereby  machinery 
shall  be  used  to  its  utmost  and  labor 


organized  and  taught  to  become  profi- 
cient enough  to  make  up  for  our  lack  of 
man  and  horse  power  in  order  that  we 
may  produce  our  maximum  in  spite  of 
all  the  handicaps  war  has  put  upon  us. 

A  prosperous  citizen  of  Kansas  who 
was  born  in  Germany  is  urging  his  fel- 
low Germans  who  are  now  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  all  its  war  activities.  He 
writes  to  his  county  school  superintend- 
ent: "It  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  I 
have  more  to  lose  in  this  war  than  you 
have,  for  should  Germany  be  victorious 
we  would  feel  the  full  force  of  her  mailed 
fist.  She  may  forgive  you  for  being  an 
American,  but  she  would  never  forgive 
us  for  leaving  her  of  our  own  free  will 
and  coming  to  a  place  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  paramount  to  the  state.  I  left 
Germany  for  the  same  reason  the  United 
States  is  now  fighting  her  —  for  free- 
dom." 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


KANSAS  FARMER 


February  16,  1918 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  McGee  Street* 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

Walter  S.  Mans,  Manager 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expanses 
low.  814  students  from  16 
states.    For  catalog  writs 

PRES.  E.  E.  PI  H  LB  LAD 
Llndsborg    -    -    .  Kansas 


Demand  Our  Graduates 


Graduates  guaranteed  position*  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 

attending. 

119  East  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


COLORADO  LAND  BARGAIN 

Dry  goods  merchant  owns  3,000  acres 
choice  land  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  An  ideal  location  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  raising.  Fine  proposi- 
tion for  some  hustling  farmers  who  are  tired 
of  paying  rent  and  sick  of  working  for  the 
other  fellow.  I  own  the  land  and  will  let 
the  right  fellows  in  on  a  good  deal.    Write  me. 

C.  E.  MITCHEM,  Harvard,  111. 

COLORADO  LAND  for  SALE 
In  Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado 

Southwest  quarter  Sec.  13,  Twp.  9,  Range 
46,  $15  per  acre.  Southwest  quarter  Sec.  14, 
Twp.  9,  Range  46,  $15  per  acre.  North  one- 
half  Sec.  9.  Twp.  9,  Range  45.  $17.50  per 
acre.  Address 

Frank  Jaehn  Construction  Co. 

Huron,  South  Dakota. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON 
a  farm  by  year  or  month.  Address  Coda 
Blair,  Arno,  Mo. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  SARAH  F.  BARKER, 
Rural  Route  4,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the 
22d  day  of  January,  1918,  one  yellow  heifer, 
no  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $20. 
William  Beggs,  County  Clerk. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


H.  E.  Anderson,  of  Clover  Valley  Hoistein 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  reports  his 
Holsteins  making  fine  records  again  this 
year.  This  herd  is  headed  by  Sir  Pontiac 
Chief  100732,  dam  Pontiac  Denijlander.  with 
the  following  records:  At  3%  years,  butter 
7  days,  30.10;  milk,  7  days,  588.60;  butter, 
30  days.  123.88;  milk,  30  days,  2,522.2;  at 
4%  years,  butter,  32.72;  milk,  613.30;  butter, 
30  days,  135.31;  milk.  30  davs.  2,632.01;  at 
5%  years,  butter  35.43.  milk  750.20;  butter, 
30  days,  144.60;  milk,  30  days,  3,090.06. 


Dan  Wilcox,  of  Cameron,  Missouri,  who 
owns  the  Crystal  herd  of  Chester  White 
hoge,  one  of  the  best  herds  of  that  breed  in 
Missouri,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  This 
year  Mr.  Wilcox  has  a  large  number  of 
choice  tried  sows  ann  spridg  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  in  March  and  nearly  April,  a  lot  of 
them  sired  by  Achilles  58994  and  bred  to 
Billy  The  Kid,  a  grandson  of  Wm.  A.  The 
blood  lines  of  Crystal  herd  are  trie  best  of 
the  breed  and  Mr.  Wilcox  has  succeeded  in 
developing  a  type  that  matures  early,  has 
sizs  and  quality,  and  are  very  profitable 
feeders. 


Updegrpff  &  Son,  of  Topeka.  are  among 
the  live  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  that  are 
consistent  workers  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proved stock  on  Kansas  farms.  Their  spe- 
cialty is  pure. bred  big-type  Poland  China 
hogs  and  the  herd  of  Polands  on  their  farm 
two  miles  from  the  city  limits  is  one  of  the 
high  class  herds  in  this  state.  This  year 
they  have  bred  thirty-five  sows  and  gilts  for 
spring  farrow.  Many  of  their  sows  are  by 
King  of  AIL  Others  are  daughters  of 
Meyers'  Orange.  They  have  a  choice  lot  of 
gilts  by  Riverside  Wonder  by  Bib  Bone  Jr. 
and  out  of  a  Big  Bob  Wonder  dam.  Their 
sows  and  gilts  are  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones 
Again  and  Riverside  Chief,  a  good  son  of 
Chief  MlanJ.  Updegraff  &  Son  keep  their 
herd  immune  at  all  times  and  the  result  is 
a  healthy  growthy  lot  of  Polands. 


Pure-Bred  Sire  Pays 


D 


F  THERE  is  any  place  where 
theory  and  practice  "link  to- 
gether," it  is  in  the  value  of  the 
pure-bred  sire  in  live  stock  im- 
provement. Theory  says  "blood  will 
tell,"  and  practice  proves  it. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  to  show 
that  a  grade  or  mongrel  sire  will  "back- 
fire" and  the  offspring  prove  a  degraded 
or  nondescript  animal.  On  the  other 
hand,  evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the 
offspring  resulting  from  the  service  of 
the  sound  pure-bred  sire  will  not  only 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  stud,  herd, 
or  flock,  and  a  credit  to  the  judgment 
and  intelligence  of  the  breeder,  but  will 
bring  a  higher  price  on  the  market. 

Many  concrete  instances  can  be  given 
illustrating-  the  benefits  and  profits  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires. 
Two  or  three  cases  from  widely  sep- 
arated districts  will  show  the  greater 
advantages  resulting  from  wise  and 
careful  selection. 

There  is  the  case  of  a  man  out  west 
who  began  farming  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  scrub  mares  which  he  always  bred 
to  pure-bred  stallions.  The"  mares  aver- 
aged about  1,200  pounds,  and  at  prices 
prevailing  today  would  barely  bring  $125 
apiece.  Some  of  the  first  colts  sold  at 
maturity  at  prices  as  high  as  $175,  while 
fillies  that  were  retained  and  in  turn 
later  bred  to  pure-bred  draft  stallions 
produced  male  and  female  colts  none  of 
which  sold  for  less  than  $160.  Three 
mares  sold  at  $235  each,  and  $450  was 
offered  for  one  team.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  man  started  with 
scrub  mares,  it  readily  can  be  seen  what 
the  next  crop  of  colts  from  pure-bred 
stallions  will  bring.  In  other  words,  this 
man  is  grading  up  by  using  good  sires. 
His  profits  would  have  been  still  larger 
had  he  started  with  grade  mares  instead 
of  scrubs.  The  results,  however,  show 
the  value  of  the  pure-bred  male  and  his 
influence  for  improved  live  stock. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  an  Ohio 
farmer  who  several  years  ago  purchased 
a  pure-bred  mare  of  one  of  the  popular 
draft  breeds,  which  has,  in  eleven  years, 
produced  ten  colts,  nine  of  which  were 
raised.  These  colts  increased  this  man's 
bank  account  to  the  extent  of  $4,930. 
The  highest  price  received  was  $850  for 
a  four-year-old  mare,  and  the  lowest 
$325  for  an  eleven-months-old  colt.  In- 
cluded in  the  total  given  are  $300  which 
this  man  estimates  as  the  value  of  a 
weanling  filly  which  he  is  keeping. 

In  a  northern  state  a  good  pure-bred 
stallion  and  a  grade  were  standing  in 
the  same  community,  the  owner  of  the 
pure-bred  charging  a  fee  of  $15,  while 
the  grade  stallion  stood  at  a  fee  of  $10. 
A  wise  farmer  bred  his  mares  to  the 
higher-priced  pure-bred,  while  a  neigh- 
bor, feeling  that  the  cheapest  was  the 
best,  patronized  the  grade.  This  is  what 
happened:  Two  fillies  sired  by  the  pure- 
bred stallion  could  have  been  sold  at 
$750,  but  the  owner  would  not  let  them 
go  at  that  price,  claiming  they  were 
worth  more.  The  other  farmer  sold  two 
mares  by  the  grade  stallion  for  $200. 
One  striking  thing  about  this  instance 
is  that  the  mares  owned  by  both  of 
these  farmers  were  of  practically  the 
same  type  and  breeding. 

Fat  Cattle  Prices 

"Any  hardship  which  farmers  have 
suffered,  and  for  that  matter  any  hard- 
ships which  other  classes  have  recently 
suffered,  are  simply  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  war.  It  is  the  Prussians  who 
are  hurting  some  of  you  cattle  feeders, 
not  your  fellow  citizens  or  your  govern- 
ment." 

That  was  the  answer  of  E.  D.  Durand, 
assistant  chief  of  the  meat  devision  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
to  complaints  that  cattle  feeders  have 
lost  money  recently.  Mr.  Durand,  who 
spoke  to  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln  recently,  indicated  that  the  meat 
division  will  not  change  the  minimum  of 
$15.50  for  hogs  for  some  time  to  come. 
Enough  export  orders  are  on  hand  to 
hold  the  price  above  that  figure  during 
the  winter.  Orders  for  beef  for  export 
shipment  are  also  on  hand,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  no  decline  in 
medium  weight,  medium  quality  cattle. 

Mr.  Durand  stated  that  the  food  ad- 


ministration is  endeavoring  to  protect 
the  consumer  as  much  as  the  producer. 
The  meatless  days  will  be  continued,  he 
declared,  despite  some  agitation  to  have 
them  done  away  with.  "The  meatless 
and  wheatless  days  do  not  merely  save 
meat  and  wheat,"  he  said.  "They  are 
the  symbols  of  general  saving.  They  are 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
economize  all  along  the  line  to  help  in 
the  war."  The  abandonment  of  the 
meatless  days  would  be  of  little  assist- 
ance to  cattle  feeders.  "It  is  top  prices 
that  have  fallen,"  he  said.  "The  prices 
of  the  lowest  grades  of  cattle  have  ac- 
tually moved  up." 

Why  Live  Stock  Is  Scarce 

The  present  shortage  of  meat  animals 
offers  the  live  stock  man  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  has  been  held  out  to 
him  for  many  years.  He  has  a  double 
opportunity  —  for  patriotic  service  and 
for  advancing  his  business.  How  the 
shortage  which  opened  this  opportunity 
came  about  was  given  by  F.  B.  Mumford, 
dean  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, in  addressing  a  meeting  of  Mis- 
souri pork  producers. 

"During  the  three  years  of  war,  the 
belligerent  nations  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  their  live  3Cock  in  order 
to  sustain  their  armies  and  their  civilian 
population,"  said  Dean  Mumford.  "They 
have  made  this  reduction  to  get  meat 
and  fat  enough  for  their  people.  They 
had  a  further  reason  in  that  they  needed 
the  land  which  was  maintaining  these 
animals  for  bread-grain  production.  They 
have  not  had  land  enough  and  labor 
enough  to  produce  food  grains  for  their 
live  stock.  As  a  result  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  live  stock  in  European 
countries  has  reached  almost  staggering 
proportions.  The  cattle  population  has 
been  reduced  by  28,000,000  head  in  the 
allied  countries  and  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  number  of  sheep  has  been 
reduced  54,000,000  head.  There  has  been 
a  total  net  decrease  in  live  stock  for  the 
world  of  115,560,000  head. 

"The  belligerent  nations  must  have 
meat  and  fat.  Their  own  supply  is  so 
depleted  that  they  must  depend  upon  the 
supplies  of  exporting  countries.  Pre- 
sumably the  condition  which  brought 
about  the  decrease  in  live  stock  during 
the  three  years  of  war  that  have  passed 
will  become  more  acute  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. Two  facts  are  apparent  from 
these  statistics:  The  first  is  that  no 
matter  how  long  the  war  lasts,  the  de- 
mand for  live  stock  products  will  be 
greater  and  greater  and  greater.  The 
second  is  that  even  though  peace  should 
come  immediately,  the  demand  for  live 
stock  will  not  be  changed  because  the 
supplies  of  all  nations  are  depleted,  and 
they  will  have  just  as  many  people  to 
feed  in  peace  as  in  war.  It  is  possible 
that  these  same  people  will  need  more 
meat  and  fat  after  the  war  than  they 
are  now  eating  under  enforced  conserva- 
tion. War  or  no  war.  therefore,  there 
will  be  a  world-wide  demand  for  meat 
production." 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
prices  of  binder  twine  for  1018  and  the 
supply  will  be  controlled  by  the  Food 
Administration.  This  control  has  been 
worked  out  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments of  manufacturers.  Buying  will  be 
centralized  and  competition  eliminated. 
It  is  expected  that  this  arrangement  will 
stabilize  prices,  prevent  undue  advances, 
eliminate  waste,  speculation  and  hoard- 
ing, and  give  the  product  to  the  farmer 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  Henry 
Wolfer,  former  warden  of  the  Minnesota 
prison,  is  administering  twine  control 
for  the  Food  Administration. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


We  can't  reform  our  parents  or  our 
grandparents,  but  we  can  do  something 
■with  ourselves. — Live  Wires. 


HOG  HEALTH 

Immature  corn  will  make 
serious  trouble  for  hog  raisers 
this  year.  But  as  a  good  hog 
looks  more  like  a  $50  bill  now 
than  ever  before,  it  is  worth  a 
little  extra  care  to  get  it  to 
market  quickly  and  in  good 
condition. 


This  is  exactly  the  emergency  in 
which  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 
shows  itself  to  greatest  advantage.  It 
is  the  tonic  which  your  hogs  crave 
and  must  have  to  keep  stomach,  bow- 
els, liver  and  kidneys  in  order — pre- 
vent or  destroy  worms. 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  keeps 
brood  sows  and  young  pigs  in  good 
health — prevents  scours.  Puts  grow- 
ing pigs  on  the  market  in  less  time  at 
less  food  cost.  Composed  of  eight 
different  ingredients:  Powdered  gen- 
tian root,  sulphur  of  iron,  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  sulphur,  carbonized  peet, 
quassia,  charcoal  and  pure  dairy  salt. 


Solid  brick  form  makes  it  easy  and 
economical  to  feed.  Just  place  it  in 
the  feed  lot  or  troughs — animals  will 
portake  of  it  only  when  they  need  it 
and  as  much  as  they  need.  Indispen- 
sable and  undoubtedly  the  cheapest, 
most  convenient  and  surest  health  pro- 
moter for  live  stock  which  science  has 
discovered. 

Try  It  60  Days  at  Our  Risk 

Order  a  dozen  bricks  from  your  dealer, 
let  your  animals  have  free  access  to  it 
for  60  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  result,  return  what  you  have 
left  to  your  dealer,  who  is  authorized  to 
refund  your  money.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick, 
fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

We  are  an  old  established,  reliable 
firm,  and  your  banker  will  tell  you  that 
we  are  financially  responsible.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  you  are  taking  no 
chances  whatever  in  sending  us  a  trial 
order.  We  know  that  a  fair  trial  and 
the  rapidly  improved  condition  of  your 
live  stock  will  show  you  that  you  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  this  wonderful 
remedy.  Surely  no  squarer  offer  can  be 
made  to  you  than  that  we  will  give  you 
60  days  in  which  to  try  out  this  prep- 
aration and  will  refund  all  your  money 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  You 
can  not  lose  and  are  sure  to  gain  by  the 
experiment.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon today  and  get  the  benefit  of  this 
sterling  health  promoter  and  conditioner 
while  live  stock  values  are  high.  Valu- 
able stock  health  literature  free  on 
request. 

THE  CAREY  SALT  CO. 

DEPT.  336         HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

CARET  SALT  CO., 

Dept.  256,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Enclosed  find  $2.50  (check  or  P.  O. 
money  order).  Send  me,  prepaid,  one 
dozen  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Bricks  for 
60  days  trial — my  money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 


Name   

Address   

Dealer's  Name 


February  16,  1918 

Prize  Winners 


KANSAS  FARMER 

in  Club  Work 


By  ETHEL  WHIPPLE 


J  HE  large  exhibit  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats,  and  of 
plain  and  fancy  bread,  both  white 
and  brown,  made  at  Manhattan 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  by  the 
mother-daughter  canning  clubs  and  the 
bread  clubs  of  the  state,  showed  that  the 
club  members  are  doing  their  part  in 
producing  and  conserving  foodstuffs. 
The  sewing  clubs  also  furnished  convinc- 
ing proof  that  they  have  been  doing  their 
part  toward  "keeping  the  home  fires 
burning." 

In  the  mother-daughter  canning  clubs 
the  work  is  done  in  teams,  a  mother  and 
daughter  working  together.  If  an  older 
woman  who  has  no  daughter  wishes  to 
become  a  member  of  the  club,  she  may 
bring  into  it  as  her  junior  partner  a 
neighbor's  daughter.  Boys  may  enter  on 
the  same  terms  as  girls  if  they  wish. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Marshall,  of  Bonner  Springs, 
a  member  of  the  Glenwood  Mother- 
Daughter  Canning  Club  and  who  was 
awarded  first  honors  on  canned  meats, 
displayed  chicken,  pork,  tenderloin,  rab- 
bit, spare  ribs,  and  sausage.  Prizes  for 
canned  foods  to  the  amount  of  $8.50 — 
including  three  first  prizes — were  won 
by  members  of  clubs  among  the  colored 
people.  Though  there  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  few  clubs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  club  leader  having  a 
colored  membership,  a  man  of  their  own 
race,  who  works  exclusively  among  the 
colored  people,  has  been  added  to  the 
extension  force  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  result  that  the  club  work  is 
now  reaching  a  great  many  more  of  this 
race. 

Class  B  in  the  sewing  club  work  is 
composed  of  girls  between  ten  and  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  full  set  completed 
by  each  girl  consists  of  a  bib  apron, 
sleevelets,  a  dusting  cap,  a  nightgown  of 
longeloth,  muslin,  nainsook,  or  cotton 
crepe,  with  round  neck  and  elbow  sleeves 
trimmed  with  lace  edging,  and  samples 
of  darning  and  patching.  Class  A  is 
for  girls  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen.  Their  work  is  the  same  as 
that  of  those  in  Class  B  except  that  a 
cotton  school  dress  is  required  instead 
of  darning  and  patching.  In  making  this 
dress  a  commercial  pattern  is  used,  but 
patterns  for  the  other  garments  made 
in  both  classes  are  drafted  by  the  con- 
testants. Club  members  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  full  set  of  garments  made  in 
the  year's  work,  or,  if  they  preferred, 
to  make  single  entries— either  the  apron 
set,  consisting  of  apron,  cap,  and  sleeve- 
lets, the  nightgown,  the  school  dress,  or, 
in  the  case  of  Class  B  members,  models 
showing  darning  and  patching.  In  deter- 
mining the  awards,  30  per  cent  was  al- 
lowed for  records  and  story  of  the  club 
work. 

Among  so  many  beautiful  exhibits  it 
was  difficult  in  the  brief  time  at  our  dis- 
posal to  select  those  worthy  of  special 
notice.  One  or  two  which  had  distinc- 
tive features  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever. The  school  dress  displayed  by  Ce- 
cile  Paine,  of  Admire,  seemed  to  us  par- 
ticularly attractive,  not  because  the 
workmanship  was  better  than  that  of 
some  others  shown,  but  because  the  sim- 
ple, well  worked  out  design  was  so  suit- 
able for  its  purpose.  This  dress  was 
made  of  a  soft  blue  and  white  gingham, 
with  sailor  collar,  cuffs,  tie,  and  pockets 
of  white,  finished  with  an  edging  in 
which  blue  rickrack  braid  was  skilfully 
combined  with  white  crochet.  A  plain 
white  belt  went  with  this  dress.  A  neat 
pink  and  white  gingham  dress  with  col- 
lar and  cuffs  trimmed  with  a  tatted  edg- 
ing was  also  a  pleasing  model,  and  we 
are*  sorry  that  we  did  not  learn  the  name 
of  the  maker. 

In  the  work  of  the  younger  girls,  Ruth 
Coad,  of  Cawker  City,  who  won  first 
prize  on  the  full  set  required,  exhibited 
some  unusually  good  darning.  Her  work 
on  a  black  stocking  was  so  fine  and  so 
evenly  done  that  took  a  careful  inspec- 
tion to  convince  one  that  she  had  not 
inserted  a  piece  of  woven  cloth. 

We  were  glad  to  note  among  the  prize 
winners  a  few  of  our  own  Dairy  Club 
members.    The  list  of  awards  follows: 

CANNED  FOODS 

Soft  Berry  Fruits — First,  $2,  Mrs.  George 
O.  Greene,  Manhattan. 

Soft  Pit  or  Stone  Fruit8 — First,  $2,  Mrs. 
Brown,  Manhattan;  second,  $1.50,  Mrs. 
George  O.  Greene,  Manhattan;  third,  $1 
each,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Parks,  Mary  Hall,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  and  Mrs.  Pryor,  all  of  Manhattan. 

Hard  Fruits — First,  $2,  Mrs.  Owens,  Man- 
hattan; second,  $1.50.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Alexander, 
Manhattan. 

Beans — First,  $1,  Ernest  V.  Carson,  Em- 
poria; second,  75  cents,  Mary  Hall,  Man- 
hattan; third,  50  cents,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Man- 
hattan. 


Beets — First,   $1,  Mm  Nellie  C.  Herriott, 

Manhattan;  second,  75  cents,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Teagarden,  Manhattan. 

Corn  on  Cob — First,  $1,  Mary  Hall,  Man- 
hattan; second,  75  cents,  Mrs.  C.  Meyer, 
Bonner  Springs;  third,  50  .  cents,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Marshall,   Bonner  Springs. 

Corn  Club  Breakfast  Food — First,  $1,  Mary 
Hall,  Manhattan. 

Greens — First,  $1,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Marshall, 
Bonner  Springs;  second,  75  cents,  Mary  Hall, 
Manhattan;  third,  50  cents,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Tea- 
garden,  Manhattan. 

Peas — First,  $1,  Mrs.  George  O.  Greene, 
Manhattan;  second,  75  cents,  Mary  Hall, 
Manhattan;  third,  50  cents,  Mrs.  Nellie  C. 
Herriott,  Manhattan. 

Pumpkin  or  Squash — First,  $1,  Mary  Hall, 
Manhattan;  second,  75  cents,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Marshall,  Bonner  Springs;  third,  50  cents, 
Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Herriott,  Manhattan. 

Sweet  Potatoes — First,  $1,  Mary  Hall,  Man- 
hattan. 

Asparagus — First,  $1,  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Her- 
riott, Manhattan;  second.  75  cents,  Sylvia 
Harter,  Manhattan;  third,  50  cents,  Mary 
Hall,  Manhattan. 

Beet  Pickles — First,  $1,  Mrs.  Brown,  Man- 
hattan. 

Pears — First,  $1,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Spencer,  Man- 
hattan. 

Meats  —  First,  $3,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Marshall, 
Bonner  Springs;  second,  $2,  Mary  Hall,  Man- 
hattan. 

Tomatoes — First,  $1,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Spencer, 
Manhattan;  second,  75  cents,  Sylvia  Harter, 
Manhattan;  third,  50  cents,  Mary  Hall,  Man- 
hattan. 

SEWING  CONTEST 

Class  B,  Full  Set — First,  $5,  Ruth  Coad, 
Cawker  City;  second,  $4,  Leta  Bradley,  Fre. 
donia;  third,  $3,  Julia  Martin,  Admire; 
fourth,  $2.  Mary  L.  Wortman.  Dodge  City; 
fifth,  $1  each,  Avanel  Ellis,  Lyons;  Hilma 
Elledge,  Pierceville;  Orpha  Railing.  Dodge 
City;  Cora  Hunt,  Americus;  Mary  Calhoun, 
Lake  Valley;  Mildred  Gehreite,  Mankato; 
Lutie  Whitcomb,  Cottonwood  Falls;  Minnie 
Eberle,  Emporia;  Lucile  McKenzie,  Wayne; 
Virgie  Armstrong,  Pierceville. 

Class  A,  Full  Set — First,  $5,  Nellie  Whit- 
comb, Cottonwood  Falls;  second,  $4,  Garnet 
Carpenter,  Fredonia;  third,  $3,  Cecile  Paine, 
Admire;  fourth,  $2,  Vera  Coad,  Cawker 
City;  fifth.  $1  each,  Ina  Smith,  Lyons; 
Vada  Wilke,  Inman;  Wanda  Campbell, 
Wayne;  Mary  Seeley,  Wilroads;  Katherine 
Esau,  Inman;  Mary  Griffith,  Emporia;  Ruth 
Bowman,  Colby;  Alma  Goss,  Pierceville. 

Class  B,  Single  Entries — First,  $3,  Hilma 
Elledge,  Garden  City,  night  gown:  second, 
$2,  Leta  Bradley,  Fredonia,  night  gown; 
third,  $1  each,  Mary  L.  Wortman,  Dodge 
City,  patches;  Lutie  Whitcomb,  Cottonwood 
Falls,  apron  set;  Mildred  Gehrette,  Man- 
kato, night  gown;  Cora  Hunt,  Americus, 
apron  set;  Orpha  Railing,  Dodge  City,  apron 
set;  Mary  Calhoun,  Kipp,  night  gown;  Hilda 
Wilke,  Inman,  apron  set;  Minnie  Eberle, 
Emporia,  apron  set;  Virgie  Armstrong, 
Pierceville,  apron  set;  Lila  Bly,  Pierceville, 
night  gown. 

Class  A,  Single  Entries — First.  $3,  Nellie 
Whitcomb,  Cottonwood  Falls,  night  gown; 
second,  $2,  Nellie  Whitcomb,  school  dress; 
third,  $1  each,  Cecile  Payne,  Admire,  school 
dress;  Garnet  Carpenter,  Fredonia.  night 
gown;  Vera  Coad,  Cawker  City,  night  gown; 
Vada  Wilke,  Inman,  school  dress;  Mary 
Griffith,  Emporia,  night  gown;  Wanda 
Campbell,  Wayne,  night  gown;  Mary  Seeley, 
Wilroads,  night  cown;  Katherine  Esau.  In- 
man, night  gown;  Alma  Goss,  Kipp,  night 
gown;  Ruth  Bowman,  Colby,  night  gown. 
BBEAD 

White  Bread — First,  $5,  Vada  Wilke,  In- 
man; second,  $4,  Lena  Lickteig,  Greeley;- 
third,  $3,  Helen  Hill,  Axtel;  fourth,  $2,  Mary 
Lee  Wortman;  fifth,  $1  each,  Georgia  Den- 
ton, Denton;  Marie  Austin.  Saffordville ; 
Inez  Lovell,  Maple  Hill;  Martha  Coffey,  Ax- 
tell;  Elnora  Carlson,  Maple  Hill;  Doris  Wal- 
ton, Wayne;  Hary  Higdon,  Potwin;  Phyllis 
Brown.  Emporia;  Mary  Lickteig,  Greeley; 
Edith  Carlson.  Maple  Hill. 

White  Bread  Modifications — One  loaf  rai- 
sin bread,  half  dozen  cinnamon  rolls,  and 
half  dozen  Parker  House  rolls:  First,  $3, 
Hilda  Wilke;  second.  $2,  Katie  Lickteig; 
third,  $1,  Jennie  Smith. 

Brown  Bread — First,  $5,  Phyllis  Brown: 
second,  $4,  Elnora  Carlson;  third,  $3,  Mary 
Lickteig. 


Peter  Eicher,  of  Thomas  County,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
writes  that  he  raised  2,500  bushels  of 
corn  on  a  hundred  acres,  10  per  cent  of 
which  is  good  enough  for  seed.  He  states 
that  there  was  not  enough  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  raised  last  year  for  seed  The 
corn  in  that  part  of  the  state  would 
have  made  quite  a  crop  this  year  had  it 
not  been  for  the  freeze  of  October  6. 
There  is  plenty  of  rough  feed  for  stock 
and  all  classes  of  animals  are  in  good 
condition.  Too  much  young  stock  has 
been  shipped  out,  in  Mr.  Eicher's  opin- 
ion. Sows,  however,  are  being  held. 
Hogs  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  are  be- 
ing fed  to  heavier  weights.  This  would 
indicate  that  those  having  hogs  are  re- 
sponding to  the  demand  for  more  pork 
and  are  trying  to  market  as  much  grain 
as  possible  in  the  form  of  pork,  which 
is  so  much  in  demand  for  war  rations. 


The  average  chick  increases  in  weight 
from  twenty  to  twenty -five  times  in  the 
first  twelve  weeks.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  hogs,  sheep  or  cattle,  but 
none  of  these  can  beat  the  chick. 


Save  All  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  163 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. — (Adv.) 


375  lbs. 
Capacity  i 


TIME-LABOR 
MONEY  and 

BUTTERFAT 

AS  A  WARTIME 

ECONOMY 

_JBD  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
rwasso  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

of  butter-fat.   With  cream  and  butter  commanding  top 
r  'prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you  waste 
the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  separating  or  by  using  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

fief  a  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


Then  you  know  "positively  that 
yon  are  skimming  clean,  right 
down  to  the  last  drop.   My  new 
1918  separator  is  not  juetawarm 
_  weather  skimmer. When  your  cows 
are  on  dry  feed  it  will  skim  just 
as  close  as  when  the  cows  are  pas- 
turing. In  cold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  your  separator 

doesn't  skim  up  to  rated  capacity. 
But  in  the  spring  and  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  flow 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  in  the 
1  morning  and  evening  mean  just 
that  much  more  time  in  the  fields. 


Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory! 

And  the  best  thing  about  my  wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  to  its 
perfect  skimming  qualities  is  that  the  price  is  right.  A  too  cheap  sepa- 
rator is  not  economy.   It's  just  as  bad  to  pay  too  little  as  too  much.  My 
Sanitary  is  in  the  class  of  the  best  machines,  but  is  sold  at  a  fair  price 
because  you  can  buy  one  direct  from  my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo. 
This  plan  saves  you  the  difference  in  price.  I  cut  out  all  waste  and  sell 
you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.  Examine  the  Galloway  Sani- 
tary thoroughly.  Test  one  for  90  days.  Note  its  strong,  sturdy  base. 

ftatea.    Big.  roomy,  seamless  supply  tank  of  pressed  .teel;  Heavy  tinware;  Sani- 
tflry  bowl;  Its  8elf-ceDtering;  Deck  bearing  and  simple  but  effective  two- 
piece  lower  bearinfr.  Then  look  at  the  discs  which  separate  from  each 
other  for  washing.  Takes  only  a  few  of  them  to  skim  a  lot  of  milk. 
Cream  pail  ehelf  and  bowl  visecoinbtoed  in  one. with  hinge  for  low- 
ering. Examine  its  helical  drive  gear;  high  crank  shaft  (just  60  r.  p.  m.)| 
itshigh  carbon  steel  worm  wheel  shaft;  oil  bath  and  sanitary_drlp  pan. 


.  ieeul«  torn  £°rtion  bearings- 
Ajls  Has  anu-l»<^d     u  „ear- 


you  buy  direct— notonly  on  Separators,  but  on  Spreaders.  Engines, 
Tractors  and  other  implements  as  well.   Cloa»  ahlpplna  points 
■  ■«•  you  freight.   O.  A.  Vick  says:  "I  like  your  separator  just 
fine.   I  think  It  Is  as  good  as  they  can  be.  If  I  were  to  buy  en- 
other,  1  would  not  want  any  but  a  Galloway. 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  ^SSSS^it- 


Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 


a  ENGINES 

atdizedandtaSJ^ a,anc«i.  stand- 
s' unifoC s^Td  S^b,e-  Run* 
«ankinE.  Hav,iv^s  N° 


FodJcefho'tspark3^?,1  maen«S 

TagBateS 


Make  and 


SPREADERS 

The  best  of  its  kind  and  lightest 
in  draft ;  patented  roller  feed ;  steel 
beater;  V  rake;  automatic  stop; 
uniform  clean -out  push  board  ;  steel 
tongue  ;doublechaindrive  ; spreads 
from  four  to  twenty-foui  loads  per 
acre. 


Low  Down 

Light  Draft 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Fanning 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Aere  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  wko  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  wDl  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 


AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


FIELD  SEEDS 

We  save  you  money  on  your  Seed  Bill.  Write  for  our  Special  Money-Saving  Price  List 
and  get  our  reduced  prices  on  Beat  Quality  Guaranteed  Seed.  You  should  know  about 
our  low  prices.  Write  at  once  and  be  convinced.  Everything  Guaranteed  equal  to  Sam- 
plea  or  Money  Refunded.  Don't  pay  double  profit*  on  Grass  Seed.  Our  leeda  are  *old 
subject  to  Government  teat.  Have  low  prices  on  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Speltz,  Bar- 
ley, Cane.  Millet.  Cowpeas..  Rape.  Vetch,.  Sudan  Grass,  Potatoes.  Artichokes  and  all 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Don't  order  until  you  write  for  big  116-p.  catalog.  Free  sam- 
ples and  special  low  prices  on  seeds  you  require.  Free  60-p.  book  oa  Growing  Alfalfa  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  Write  now.  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  26?  »  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 
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RunningWater, 
Then— 

^tandafcf'  Plumbing  Fixtures.  You 
should  have  '$tattdai<d"  equipment 
in  the  Bath  Room  and  Kitchen.  The 
Green  and  Gold  label  on  each  fix- 
ture is  your  guaranty  o£  beauty,  quality  and 
service.   Be  sure  it  is  on  the  ones  you  buy. 


ff 


Plumbing  Fixtures 

may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  town.  If  your 
house  is  piped  for  water,  or  if  you  expect 
to  put  water  in,  talk  to  your  plumber  or 
hardware  dealer  about  "Standard". 
We  publish  a  complete  catalog — '"Standard* 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home,"  which 
will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below.  Write  for  the  catalog  today. 

Standard  <$amtai©iPt9.Co. 

Department  211  Pittsburgh 
Standard  £attftacg  1t)&.  Co. 

Department  211,  Pittsburgh 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  '"Standard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  the  Home." 

N""1"   

Po»t  Office  . 

R.F.D.  State  


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY.  Roekf  ord,  ILL, 


'NTINGGUIDf 

reseedbook 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Telia  how  to  cut  living  cost  through! 

 rardens.   Why  our  Pure,  I 

 n.  Garden  and  Flower! 

8eed  growa  the  biggest  cropa— the| 
finest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
,  new  1918  varieties  vegetables  j 
and  flowern.   Handsomely  Ufa*  ] 
trated;  beautiful  bom*  grounds, 
flower  and  vegetable  rardens, 
llftDdacaplng. shrubbery, orchards, farms.  Veritable 
Ictlonary  on  gardeningl   Flower  lover's  delight] 
erry-gTowere'  book!    An  orchardiat'e  manuall 
*  n  your  1918  garden  from  this  valuable  book. 
t  6roa.&Co-,Oepi,  21    .Waterloo^ owa 


ted  |  ^26r^ 


QrMer. 


JSitil  find  Mill. 
Wo  manufacture  all  time* 
sty  lei.  It  will 
pay  you  to  la< 
▼ertlgate.Wrti© 
ipatw  or  catalog  and 

Mha  i  v  price  list. 

I   CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

1  610  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

EVERGREENS 

pv38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where. Front  $1  to  $10  per  hundred. 
Hill 's  Evergreen  book  and  CO  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World's  largest  growers.  Est.  1855. 
04  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2210  Evergreen  Specialists 


Strawberry  ED  PC  To  introduce  oar  Pedigreed  Ever- 
?_  /*  N  Ts  bearing  Btrawberriea  we  will  send. 

38  fine  (Hants  free.   CONSOLIDATED  NURSERY  CO..  ST.  LOUIS.  NO. 

This  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  life — 
work,  more  work,  at  a  job  you  love. — 

Xive  Wires. 


Feeding  the  Breeding  Stock 


MO  SECURE  fertile,  hatchable  eggs 
that  will  produce  big,  strong, 
husky  chicks,  requires  a  broad 
knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding 
and  the  application  of  considerable  com- 
mon sense.  Feeding  for  fertile,  hatch- 
able  eggs  and  feeding  for  high  egg  pro- 
duction alone  is  a  vastly  different  prop- 
osition. 

Hens  fed  for  market  eggs  alone  do  not 
need  much  exercise,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  but 
the  breeding  stock  should  be  made  to 
exercise  continually.  The  breeding  stock 
should  not  be  given  any  mash  either  wet 
or  dry.  A  simple  ration  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  fed 
in  a  deep  litter,  will  be  found  very  sat- 
isfactory. Keep  them  scratching  from 
daylight  to  dark,  never  allowing  them 
to  eat  all  they  want. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  they  should 
have  their  feed  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  it  is  light  enough  for  them  to  see  to 
scratch.  Feed  about  a  quart  of  the 
scratch  grain  in  the  morning  to  twenty 
hens,  scatter  it  over  the  litter,  then  turn 
the  litter  over  with  the  foot.  Have  the 
litter  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  clean, 
sweet  and  free  from  any  mold.  Cover 
the  grain  completely  so  that  it  will  take 
several  hours  of  work  for  them  to  get 
all  of  the  grain.  At  noon  give  them  all 
the  green  food  they  will  clean  up  in  an 
hour.  Sprouted  oats  are  the  best  green 
food  obtainable,  while  cabbage,  mangel 
beets,  turnips,  and  carrots  are  very  good. 
Green  food  of  some  kind  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  hatchable  eggs.  Feed  a  good 
two  quarts  of  the  scratch  feed  in  the 
litter  two  hours  before  dark  so  that  they 
will  have  ample  time  to  fill  their  crops 
before  going  to  roost. 

Never  feed  the  scratch  feed  without 
covering  it  completely  with  the  litter. 
Hens  will  not  scratch  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  scratching,  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  scratch  for,  and  if  the  feed  is 
well  covered  it  will  require  several  hours 
to  get  enough  to  supply  the  bodily  de- 
mands of  the  hen  and  a  surplus  for  the 
making  of  the  egg.  If  the  feed  is  only 
partly  hidden  they  will  eat  the  exposed 
grain  and  then  sit  around  until  hunger 
forces  them  to  scratch  for  more  feed. 

Keep  grit  and  oyster  shell  before  them 
all  of  the  time  in  open  hoppers.  Not 
grit  or  oyster  shell,  but  grit  and  oyster 
shell.  Grit  cannot  take  the  place  of 
oyster  shell,  neither  can  oyster  shell  take 
the  place  of  grit.  Oyster  shell  forms  the 
lime  necessary  in  the  production  of  egg 
shells,  while  grit  grinds  up  the  food  in 
the  gizzard.  Grit  should  be  hard  and 
sharp  and  cut  the  proper  size.  Both 
grit  and  oyster  shell  can  be  purchased 
in  100-pound  sacks  at  a  very  low  cost. 
Most  all  of  the  commercial  oyster  shell 
now  on  the  market  contains  a  large 
portion  of  fine  particles  which  should  be 
sifted  out  before  the  oyster  shell  is 
placed  in  the  hopper.  This  fine  part  is 
the  portion  that  clogs  up  the  hopper. 

Feed  regularly.  Have  a  certain  time 
to  feed  and  then  stick  to  it.  Don't  feed 
the  green  food  at  1 1  o'clock  one  day  and 
2  o'clock  the  next  day.  See  that  the  hens 
do  not  get  fat.  Go  into  the  house  after 
dark  and  examine  a  few  here  and  there. 
If  they  are  getting  fat,  cut  down  on  the 
quantity  of  grain  and  make  them  work 
a  little  harder,  but  if  they  are  getting 
thin  increase  the  grain  a  little.  Close 
attention  to  the  condition  of  your  breed- 
ers now  will  be  rewarded  later  by  a  big 
crop  of  strong  healthy  worth-while 
youngsters. 

Table  scraps  may  be  given  at  noon 
along  with  the  green  food,  but  care  must 
be  exercised  lest  they  be  given  too  much 
at  one  time.  A  quart  of  edible  food 
from  the  table  is  enough  for  twenty  hens 
for  one  meal.  Table  refuse  adds  variety 
to  the  ration  and  helps  to  maintain  the 
flock  in  good  condition. 

Clean  pure  water  is  essential  to  good 
results.  Never  allow  the  water  fountain 
to  remain  frozen  over  for  any  length  of 
time  during  the  day.  Place  the  water 
fountain  on  a  stand  or  table  eighteen 
inches  above  the  floor  to  keep  dirt  and 
litter  from  getting  into  it.  The  drink- 
ing vessel  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
disease.  Wash  it  thoroughly  with  boil- 
ing water  at  least  once  a  week. 


Skim  milk  should  be  kept  before  them 
all  the  time,  the  same  as  water.  Place 
the  pan  or  fountain  up  off  the  floor  to 
keep  the  litter  and  dirt  out  of  it.  Let 
them  have  all  the  milk  they  will  drink. 
Milk  is  one  of  the  very  best  poultry 
foods  obtainable.  Sour  milk  may  take 
the  place  of  sweet  skim  milk,  but  feed 
either  sweet  skim  milk  all  the  time  or 
sour  milk  all  the  time.  Feeding  sour 
milk  one  day  and  sweet  milk  the  next 
will  quickly  throw  the  digestive  organs 
out  of  order  and  cause  diarrhea. 

Remember  that  it  is  quality  and  not 
quantity  that  we  are  feeding  for.  Why 
force  the  breeders  for  eggs,  throw  50  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  away,  and  then  raise 
a  handful  of  weak  chicks  from  the  re- 
mainder? Make  them  take  plenty  of 
exercise,  do  not  let  them  become  fat, 
be  content  with  a  reasonable  number  of 
eggs,  and  a  large  flock  of  healthy,  ro- 
bust youngsters  will  be  your  reward. — 
Mel vi n  F.  Uphoff,  Leavenworth. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4632  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  3fr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 

Candle  Eggs  During  Incubation 

In  running  an  incubator  it  is  always 
advisable  to  test  the  eggs  by  candling  at 
least  once,  and  better  twice  during  the 
hatch.  This  gives  the  operator  a  chance 
to  study  the  growing  embryos,  to  watch 
their  development.  From  the  size  of  the 
air  bladder  at  the  different  stages  he  is 
able  to  know  whether  he  is  supplying 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture.  In  cases 
of  low  fertility,  very  frequently  the  eggs 
from  two  or  three  machines  can  be  com- 
bined after  the  first  candling. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  infertile  eggs 
will  appear  clejfr  and  much  like  fresh 
eggs.  The  fertile  egg  will  have  a  cen- 
tral dark  spot  and  radiating  blood  ves- 
sels. There  are  always  a  number  of 
germs  that  for  various  reasons  of  weak- 
ness start  to  develop  and  die.  They  will 
appear  gray  and  lifeless,  the  partially 
developed  embryo  floating  about  in  the 
egg.  These  should  be  removed.  They 
tend  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
machine  and  decay  very  quickly. 

An  electric  flashlight  makes  a  very 
good  tester.  Darken  the  room  and  pass 
the  light  around  under  the  egg  tray. 
The  clear  infertile  eggs  can  easily  be  de- 
tected. The  same  method  can  be  used  in 
candling  for  dead  germs,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  the  eggs  about  some 
to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  life. 

If  an  electric  flashlight  is  not  avail- 
able, a  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  round 
hole  an  inch  in  diameter  cut  in  the  cen- 
ter will  serve  the  purpose.  With  the 
cardboard  held  between  the  operator  and 
a  lamp,  place  the  eggs  one  at  a  time 
before  the  small  hole.  The  embryo  will 
be  easily  seen. — C.  S.  Anderson,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 

Let  meatless  and  wheatless  be  kickless  and 
whineless 

Lest  all  days  to  come  be  soulless  and  spine- 
less. 


".nil 

Coupon 
.T0DAV 


HOOVER.  Chief  of  D.  S. 
Food  Bureau,  and  the 
Seoretary  of  Agriculture, 
call  on  you  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  to  raise 
$600,000,000.00  more  of  poultry  this  year  than  last. 
To  do  so  is  a  patriotic  duty— a  profit-making 
work.  To  do  so  you  must  double— treble— quad- 
ruple your  flocks.  To  do  that  the  easiest,  quick- 
est, most  economical  way  you  need  a  1918 

X-RAY  Incubator 

Sent  Express  Prepaid  to  Practically  All  Points 

Combines  20  Exclusive  X-Ray  Features.  Com- 
pletely batches  on  only  one  filling*  oil  during  en- 
tire hatch.    Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant-di- 
rectly underneath,  furnishes  natural,  moist 
Mother  Hen  Heat.   X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  reg- 
ulates the  flame— no  chilled  eggs— no  overheated 
sides.  Read  all  about  its  20  remarkable  hatch- 
increasing,  labor,  time  and  money-saving  fea- 
tures in  our  Free  1918  Book.    A  beautiful  book 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  everyone  add 
to  his  income— to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  real, 
genuine  incubator  values— to  know  positively 
what  to  expect  in  an  incubator.   It  tells  all  the 
facts  about  1918  X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Letters  from  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
thousands  who  are  using  them.  Facta 
that  will  help  you  to  make  more 
money  with  less  work  from  pout- 
try  raising.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  today  on  the  cou-  .A* 
pon  or  post  card.  •# 


X-Ray  Incubator  Co.  /c^ 
Department  64B    *  j«r 
Des  >«dST 
Moines.'^ 


With    30  Days  Free  Trial  FreigKf 
Am     10  Vr.  Guarantee  Paid 


Think  of  it!  Yorj  can  now  get  this  f  amoos 


Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red 
wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
V  guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 

EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

I     Incubator  Is  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  triple  walls. 

eaay  " 
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THE  LOWEST-i 

Priced  Incubator 
Per  Chick  Hatched 

This  is  proved  by  the  "Successful" 
25  year  record,   You  want  the  "Suc- 
cessful" for  a  sure  success  this  year. 
Sell  more  eggs  and  chickens— help  feed  the  world. 

"SUCCESSFUL»™l$lS?& 

Write  me  a  postal  for  book  and  prices.  "Proper 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys" 
sent  for  10  cents.  "Suc- 
cessful" Grain  Sprouters  1 
furnish  green  food— make 
hens  lay  in  winter.  Ask 
about  myhigh-grade  poul- 
try—all  leading  varieties. 

I.  S.  Gtlcrest,  Pres. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
j&Sscond  St.,  Dts  Moines,  la. 
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QC  Buysl40-Egg 
.  Champion 

BelleCity  Incubator 


Prize  Winning  Model  —  Hot  Water.  Copper 
Tank,  Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  Self  Regulated, 
Thermometer  Holder,  Nursery.  With $5.25 Hot 
Water  14-3-Chick  Brooder — both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  ftS&f£S$83&$z 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating  you 
are  sure  of  success.  —  My 
Special  Offers  provide 
ways  to  make  ex  tra  money. 

Save  time— Order  Now,  or  write  for 
Free  catalog.  "Hatching  Facts" 
—  It  tells  all.  —  Jim  Rohan.  Pres 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  18  .  Racine,  Wis! 


"WHY  CHICKS  DIE  tjj  SHELL" 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  prevent  chicks  from  dying  In  the  shell  just  at  hatching  time,  how  to  save  them 
from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble;  how  to  build  the  best  Home  Made  Brooder  in  the  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  ehango  your  old  ornv  Above  information  absolutely  FREE,  for  names  of  "p  or  6  of  your  friends  who  use 
Incubators.    Send  Names  Today.  RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  58.  BLACK  WELL.  OKLAHOMA 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders  Classified  Advertising 


LEGHORNS. 


ORPINGTONS. 


HELP  WANTED. 


FARM  LANDS. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  82. 
Willie  Tonn,  Haven,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  16-$2;  60- 
$4;  100-J6.  Gorsuch.  Stilwell.  Kansas. 

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Gris- 
wold,  Tecumseh,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  farm  stock.  Write  for  prices.  John 
Fritzemeier,  Napoleon,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant. 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  extra  good,  $1.50  each.  Mabel  Tea. 
garden,  La  Cygne,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $2.  Chas.  McFadden, 
Morland.  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $3.50  for  fifty,  $6  per  hundred. 
Extra  quality.  Mrs.  L,  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas, 

FERRIS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  200- 
egg  strain.  Ninety  pullets  laying,  $1.50; 
seven  cockerels,  $5.  H.  L.  Coleman,  Martin 
City,  Missouri. 

FIFTY  COCKERELS,  "HARDSCRABBLE" 
strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Raised 
by  themselves.  If  Interested,  write  me.  E. 
M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
First  and  third  pullet  at  American  Royal. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  $7  per  hundred. 
H.  A.  Ketter,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  fifteen 
for  75c  or  $4.50  a  hundred.  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Brewer,  Route  3,  Waverly,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  exhibition  pen  matings.  Free  range" 
mating.  Cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Pearl 
Haines,  Rosalia,  Kansas. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Testerlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,   Rossville,  Kan. 

INCREASED  EGG  YIELD  POSITIVELY 
comes  from  the  sire.  Absolutely  pure  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  cockerels  of  275  to 
283  egg  breeding  $5  each.  Successfully  bred 
for  high  egg  yield  for  18  years.  Braunhurst 
Farms,  Gridley,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

CHOICE  SILVER  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
(2.  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

SILVER  AND  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  for  sale.  They  are  good 
ones.     W.  I.  Lowrey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  a  laying  strain.  Henry  L.  Brunner, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  WHITE  WTAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they  last. 
Chilcott  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els  from  winning  laying  strain;  also  eggs. 
Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 

GREEN  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  — 
Regal  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from  blue 
ribbon  winners,  $3  to  $5.  Henry  Keil,  Fair- 
mont, Neb. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES,  STATE 
show  winners.  Cockerels  scored  91  to  94V*j, 
$3.50  to  $10.  Eggs,  $3.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   F.  R.  Beery,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  AT  KAN- 
sas  City  Poultry  Shows,  Convention  Hall, 
January  14;  1st  cock,  2d  cockerel,  1st  pullet, 
2d,  3d  hen.  Stock  in  season.  Egg  orders 
booked  now.     J.  J.  Pauls,  Hlllsboro.  Kan. 

EGGS— WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 

LAYER-PAYER  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  flock  of  Little  Valley  Farm  is  headed 
by  high  scoring  and  high-priced  cockerels. 
Plenty  of  eggs  for  hatching  any  time.  Eggs 
from  early  layers  produce  early  laying  pul- 
lets. Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50.  Irve  Wright, 
Clifton,  Kan.     Cockerels,  $2,  $3,  $4. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 

EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  —  ALL  LEADING 
varieties,  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns. Fine  stock.  Quality  Poultry  Co., 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry.  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platto 
Center,  Nebr. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVBRTISBR3 
MENTION     KANSAS     F  A  R  M  E  R 


SELLING  OUT,  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. — 
Jacob  Klassen,  Inman,  Kansas.   

LARGE  CHOICE  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5.  Myrtle  Howard, 
Byron,  Okla.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  SIN- 
gle  comb,  good  weight,  bone,  size  and  color, 
$2.25  each.  Mabel  Teagarden,  La  Cygne, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels  from  one  and  one-half  dollars  to  two 
dollars;  also  one  Black  Minorca  cockerel. 
W.  M.  Scherman,  Route  3,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  ALDRICH  STRAIN 
direct.  Males,  $4  and  up.  Eggs  from  pens 
containing  Topeka  and  Kansas  State  Show 
winners.  H.  M.  Goodrich,  712  Topeka  Ave., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $3,  )4,  $6  each;  pullets,  $25  and 
$30  dozen.  All  birds  not  satisfactory  money 
refunded,  less  express.  Frank  E.  Davenport, 
Norfolk,  Neb.  

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Best  of  breeding  and  individ- 
uals. Splendid  cockerels,  $5  each.  Eggs 
from  excellent  matings,  $2,  $3  and  $5  for 
fifteen.  Send  for  mating  list.  Sunflower 
Ranch,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.  J. 
Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  ft. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$3.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Merten,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCK  ROOSTERS,  FINE  BIRDS. 
Pure-bred  stock.  $2  each.  Perry  S.  White, 
Offerle,  Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  arid  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 

"PATWELL"  BUFFS  LAY  AND  WIN. 
Eggs  from  superior  matings,  ten  cents  each. 
L.  S.  Weller,  Salina,  Kansas. 

WEIGHER  -  LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels,  $3  to  $5.  Eggs,  100,  $6.  C.  F. 
Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Prices  reasonable.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — COCKER- 
els  and  eggs.  200-egg  strain.  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Romary,  Olivet,  Kansas. 

LUCAS  BUFF  ROCKS — COCKERELS,  $3, 
$5  and  up.  Eggs,  best  pens,  $5  and  $3  per 
fifteen;  range  flock,  $6  per  hundred.  T.  H. 
Lucas,  Pattonville,  Mo. 

PARTRIDCE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  My  birds  are  better  than  ever. 
Get  my  price.  Jno.  W.  Norton,  Talmage, 
Nebr. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  QUAL- 
ity;  pens  and  utility  stock.  Heavy  layers. 
Prices  reasonable.  A.  R.  Quinnette,  Box 
241,  Ames,  Kansas. 

WINTER-LAYING  STRAIN  BARRED 
Rocks,  cockerels.  Eggs,  $5  hundred;  $1  fif- 
teen. Valuable  circular  free.  O.  E.  Skin- 
ner, Columbus,  Kansas. 

FIFTY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
prize  winning  stock,  $3  to  $5.  Reduction  on 
numbers.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Shipley,  Coffeyville, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels,  $2.50  to  $3  each;  also  a  few  choice 
laying  Buff  Rock  pullets  at  $3  each.  A.  H. 
Alpers,  Hudson,  Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE 
Fair  winners.  Special  matings.  Eggs,  $2 
and  $3  per  fifteen;  utility,  $1.25.  Stock  also. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hiram  Patten, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

HAVE  BEEN  BREEDING  PURE-BRED 
Barred  Rocks  over  25  years.  Have  built  a 
splendid  laying  strain.  Eggs  for  the  sea- 
son, $7.50  per  hundred  prepaid.  Mrs.  Ed 
Snyder,  Fontana,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS;  80  PREMIUMS,  33 
firsts,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Salina,  Man- 
hattan, Clay  Center,  Denver.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  15-$5;  30-$9.  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $6 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

"ROYAL  BLUE"  and  "IMPERIAL  RING- 
let"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Twelve  blue 
ribbons  1917,  203  to  218-egg  production. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Free  mating  list. 
North  Willow  Poultry  Ranch,  A.  L.  Hook, 
Prop.,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  FARM 
flock  of  extra  large  hens,  $1  per  fifteen,  or 
from  select  pens  containing  my  birds  that 
won  the  blue  at  Kansas  State  Fair  and  State 
Poultry  Show,  $2  and  $3  per  fifteen.  Minnie 
•  Clark,  Haven,  Kansas. 


LANCSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  WITH  SHOW  REC- 
ord,  extra  good  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in 
season,  $5  per  fifteen.  Jas.  W.  Anders, 
Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANT    REARING,    THE   NEW  IN- 
dustry.    No  limit  to  demand  for  these  beau- 
tiful   birds.     Easy    to   rear   as   chickens  at 
one-fourth  the  cost.    Stock  and  eggs.    Har-  ' 
per  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown.  Kan. 


GENTLEMEN:  MASON  SOLD  18  SPRAY- 
ers  and  auto-washers  one  Saturday.  Profits 
$2.25  each.  Square  deal.  Write  Rusler  Co., 
Johnstown,  Ohio. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — FARMERS, 
men-women,  18  or  over.  Thousands  govern- 
ment war  jobs.  $100  month.  Easy  .clerical 
work.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
for  list  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
M-82,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


NICE  ALFALFA  SEED,  $10  PER  BU.  J. 
Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED, 
$10  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  F.  J.  Bartel, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BY  GROWER.  SCHROCH 
Kafir  Seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
James  D.  Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
100  Progressive  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants  (postage  prepaid),  catalog  free. 
Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

WE  ARE  BUYERS  OF  FIELD  SEEDS: 
Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  cane,  millet,  kafir, 
sudan.  Write  and  send  samples.  Mitchelhlll 
Seed  co.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

TEXAS  RED  RUST-PROOF  SEED  OATS, 
$1  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  My  oats  have 
taken  first  premium  at  Muskogee  State  Fair 
for  last  two  years.  J.  C.  Starr,  Vinlta, 
Oklahoma. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — TO  BUY  SMALL  TRACT  IN 
Stafford  County  or  adjoining  counties.  N. 
C.  Dewey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  excellent  color.  Laying  strain.  Eggs. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Long,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2.  $2.60. 
Chicks,  16c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $6.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

FIFTY  LARGE  6%-9%-POUND  ROSE 
Comb  Red  utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons, 
Marshall,  Mo. 

BRED  TO  LAY,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  LAY. 
ers  at  six  months.  250  eggs  per  year.  G.  R. 
Donald,  Emmett,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lilly  Robb, 
Neal,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  EGGS 
$3  per  setting.  Maple  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

100  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  cocks  sired  by  roosters  cost- 
ing $15  to  $50.  $3.50,  $6,  $7.60,  $10  each  and 
up.  1918  matings,  best  ever.  America's  best 
breeding  Is  represented  here  by  birds  of 
quality.     W.  R.   Huston,   Amerlcus,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


MAMMOTH  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Stock  not  related.  C.  K.  Thompson,  Letts, 
Indiana. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
key  toms  for  sale.  Weight,  twenty-six  to 
thirty  pounds.  Mrs.  Minnie  Snider,  Pied- 
mont, Kansas.  , 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  HEAVY 
bone,  masculine  in  size;  good  copper  bronze, 
white  edging;  $10  to  $15  until  February  1. 
Jas.  W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
$2.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DRAKES  FOR  SALE  BY 
Almeda  Smith,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  DRAKES 
$2.00,  Ducks  $1.50.  Amelia  and  Minnie  Gra- 
bert,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS,  $1.25  SETTING.  PR_- 
paid.  Cockerels  $2.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Cherokee, 
Oklahoma. 


SUSSEX. 


FIELD'S  SUSSEX — CHICAGO  WINNERS. 
Stock,  Eggs.  Fields  Brothers,  Sandwich  III. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS  SCORED.  H. 
Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCA  EGGS 
$5  and  $3  per  15,  from  prize  winning  and 
pure-bred  birds.  Correspondence  solicited.  A. 
K.  Goodwyn,  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 


BEAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  FELTON 
strain,  $2.50  each.  C.  S.  Newkirk,  Geneseo, 
Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THE  COPES,  TOPEKA,  ARE  PAYING 
for  No.  1  capons,  26c;  turkeys,  27c;  cocker- 
els, 20c.  Coops  loaned  free.  Daily  remit- 
tances.   Write  them. 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  Improvement*,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  a.v- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  Improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


HOGS. 


BARGAINS — BRED  SOWS,  GILTS,  BIG- 
type  Poland  Chinas  to  farrow  March,  April. 
Nice  boars.  Serviceable  Jersey  bulls  and 
bull  calves.     Stedem  &  Sons,  Marshall,  Mo. 


TOBACCO. 


LEAF  TOBACCO  —  KENTUCKY'S  BEST, 
chewing  and  smoking,  three  years  old.  Three 
pounds,  $1.25;  seven  pounds,  $2.50,  prepaid. 
Special  price  on  large  quantities.  3.  Rosen- 
blatt, Hawesville,  Kentucky. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORSI,  SBWARD, 
Xansas. 

FOR  SALE — A-l  coon,  skunk  and  'possum 
hound,  none  better,  $50.  Will  send  anywhere 
on  ten  days'  trial.  Also  one  still  trailer,  $30. 
R.  R.  Steves,  116  E.  Fifth  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THIRTY  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES, 
late  Issues,  value  $3,  yours  for  26c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

WANTED — OLD  FALSE  TEETH.  I  PAY 
$2  to  $16  for  complete  or  broken  sets.  Dr. 
Wright,  Hartford  City,  Indiana. 

READY  CUT  HOUSES  AND  BARNS, 
wholesale,  mill  prices.  Plan  book  free.  Key- 
stone Lumber  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — TEN  MAMMOTH  KENTUCKY 
jacks.  Ages  two  to  ten  years.  Write  owner, 
John  Tutcher^  Parsons,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  PERCHERON  STALLION, 
sure  getter.  Sires  choice  stock.  E.  D.  King, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

JACK  FOR  SALE — BLACK  WITH  WHITE} 
points,  heavy  bone,  5  years  old.  Can  be 
registered.  G.  F.  Dodge,  Route  1,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kansas. 

FIVE  BIG  BLACK  MAMMOTH  JACKS, 
big  bone  and  bodies,  2  to  5  years;  broke. 
Special  price  if  sold  soon.  Ira  Jenkins,  Bel- 
vue,  Kansas,  3  miles  west  of  Topeka;  barn 
in  town. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

MONTANA,  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY. — 
Illustrated  booklet,  published  by  authority 
of  state,  telling  of  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties for  farmers  and  investors.  Send  4  cents 
to  pay  postage  to  Chas.  D.  Greenfield,  Hel- 
ena, Commissioner  Agriculture. 

EASTERN  COLORADO  RAINBELT 
farms  lead  them  all.  Land  cheap  and  pro- 
ductive. No  crop  ruined  by  hot  winds. 
Spring  is  near,  don't  wait.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular.  Joseph  Schwickrath, 
Stratton,  Colorado. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  6,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  VERY  CHOICE 
Holstein  calves,  either  sex.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Ernest  Dutcher,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  r>rieed  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  READY 
for  service.  A  show  bull  combining  large 
producing  blood  from  both  parents.  J.  W. 
Marley,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — TWO  REGISTERED  ABER- 
deen  Angus  bulls,  eight  and  nine  months  old. 
Duchess  and  Queen  Mother.  Alden  Bros., 
Kidder,  Mo. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVHBt 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Sena 
orders  or  write.  .  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
Calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  herd  boar»,  extra 
good.  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  O.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder.  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  beat 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  ■*• 
■ay  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

PCBK-BRED  DUROC  GILTS 
Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewlld. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
bred  gilts  and  boars  from  champions,  De- 
fender, Illustrator.  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden 
Model  and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,        Lyons,  Kaunas. 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  slie, 
bone   and   length.     Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K.  FILLET,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
Blred  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Fifty  March  boars  for  sale.  All  lmmuned. 
Bred  sow  sale  February  18.  'Send  for  cat- 
alog. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POUNDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  8.  Alexander,  Prop.  Bur  ling-ton,  Kansas 

PURE-BRED  POLAND  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
For  Sale,  above,  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones  Again 

and  other  extra  good  boars.  All  immune. 
UPDEGRAFF  &   SON,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED 
POLANDS 

Old  original  big  boned,  mature  early,  have 
size  and  quality.  Easy  feeders.  Most  profit- 
able hog  for  the  farmer.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  td 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 


A.  A.  MEYER 


McLOUTH,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOH  SALE — Twelve  held  extra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
Utters  Fall  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Big  Tecurnssh. 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
bast  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me     C.   M.  WAYDE.  BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Longford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Btlofj 
Wonders  Giant  7TI26.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  B,  Greene.  Feabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'ft  SPOTTED  POLANDS— Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigB.  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  sr 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE,  KANSAS 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      -  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.  Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Tan  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.   These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.    M.    ETHERINGTON.    Hamilton,  Kansas 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
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CLAIM  SALE  DATES, 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  4 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

March  23 — D.  T.  McCarthy,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dlghton, 
Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Feb.  25 — Warren  S.  Neff,  Glen  Elder,  Kan. 

Feb.  27 — W.  O.  Morrill,  Summerfield,  Kan. 

March  7 — C.  L.  Smith,  Lawson,  Missouri. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  sale, 
Topeka.  Kan. 

March  27-28 — Iowa  Holstein-Friesian  Breed, 
ers'  Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Moines.  F.  C.  Barney,  Sec- 
retary, Chapln,  Iowa. 


Shorthorns. 

Feb.  20 — D.  E.  Reber  &  Sons,  Morrill,  Kan. 

Feb.  26 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 

April  2,  3,  4  and  5 — Shorthorn  week,  four 
days'  sale;  Fair  Grounds,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Under  auspices  Oklahoma  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association,  S.  B.  Jackson, 
manager,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma.  April  2 — 
J.  R.  Whisler  ninth  annual  Shorthorn  sale, 
fair  grounds,  Oklahoma  City;  April  3, 
Scott  &  Wolsey  Shorthorn  sale,  fair 
grounds,  Oklahoma  City;  April  3,  4  and  5, 
Oklahoma  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion sales,  fair  grounds,  Oklahoma  City. 
8.  B.  Jackson,  Manager,  El  Reno,  Okla. 


Jerseys. 

March  26 — -Stirling  Farm  Dairy,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales 
manager. 

B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 
April   30 — Ralph   Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.     B.  C. 
Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


Red  Polled  Cattle. 
March  6 — L  L.  Rogers,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


Miscellaneous. 
Feb.  25-28. — Kansas  National  Live  Stock 
Show.  Wichita,  Kan.  Draft,  coach,  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  jacks;  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Holstein  cattle;  Poland  and 
Duroc  hogs.  F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager, 
Wichita. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  18 — Demlng  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas. 
Feb.  13 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kansas. 
Feb.  20 — B.    E.    Hodson,    Ashland,  Kansas; 

sale  at  Wichita. 
Feb.  21 — E.    J.    Erhart    &    Son,    Ness  City, 

Kansas;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  22 — F.  Olivier  &  Son.  Danville,  Kansas. 

Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  23 — V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean.    Sale  at  Dearborn, 

Mo. 

March  6 — J.  R.  Young,  Richards,  Mo. 
March  16 — H.  E.  Myers.  Gardner,  Kan. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  20 — W.  T.  McBride.  Parker.  Kan. 
Feb.  27 — R  W.  Murphy,  Dearborn,  Mo. 
March  7 — W.  W.  Otey.  Winfleld,  Kansas. 
March  8 — R.  L.  Hurst,  Bolckow.  Mo. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


The  Charter  Oak's  Poland  China  sale  was 
held  as  advertised  at  Butler,  Missouri,  on 
February  7,  and  ninety-six  head  of  Poland 
China  bred  sows  and  gilts  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  $116.  For  the  large  number  sold 
this  was  a  splendid  average.  A  local  crowd 
of  farmers  and  breeders  were  present  and 
several  states  were  represented.  The  high- 
est price  was  paid  for  No.  1,  by  the  Lamp- 
ton  Realty  Company,  Mayville,  Miss.  Nothing 
sold  high  but  the  returns  for  the  entire 
offering  were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Charters. 


The  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  held  by  H.  B. 
Walter  &  Son,  of  Effingham,  Kansas,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  resulted  in  the  dispersal  of  forty- 
nine  head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  at  an  av. 
erage  price  of  $402.  The  sale  was  well  ad- 
vertised both  in  the  farm  and  breed  papers. 
Five  hundred  or  more  farmers  and  breeders 
were  present.  The  breeding  oh  the  premier 
boar,  Big  Bob  Wonder,  was  a  strong  factor 
In  attracting  representative  breeders  from 
seven  states.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
$1,200  for  No.  50  in  the  catalog,  a  full  sis- 
ter to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  the  National 
Swine  Show  champion.  This  sow  was  mated 
to  Walter's  Jumbo  Tlmm  and  was  bought 
by  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas. 


The  Wyatt  Park  Stock  Farm  at  Golden 
City,  Missouri,  has  announced  February  21 
for  a  reduction  sale  of  jacks  and  jennets. 
This  firm  for  years  has  bred  and  sold  some 
very  high  class  jacks  and  Percheron  horses 
that  have  gone  out  to  head  herds.  This 
offering  will  consist  of  ten  head  of  jacks 
ranging  in  age  from  two  to  four  years  and 
ten  head  of  mature  jennets,  several  with 
colts  by  side  or  bred  to  foal  in  spring.  Two 
registered  Percheron  stallions  will  be  offered. 


Warren  Neff.  of  Glen  Elder,  Kansas,  has 
announced  a  dispersion  sale  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle to  be  held  February  25.  Mr.  Neff  has 
sold  his  farm  and  will  disperse  his  entire 
herd  of  thirty  head.  A  number  of  the 
cows  are  in  milk  and  others  are  due  to 
freshen  soon. 


C.  S.  Nevius  &  Sons,  of  Chiles,  Kansas, 
have  announced  March  5  for  their  next 
brood  sow  sale  of  Poland  Chinas.  They 
have  catalogued  fifty  head  of  valuable  brood 
sows  and  gilts,  tracing  through  the  blood 
lines  of  old  Designer,  Major  Look  and  Good 
Metal  and  sired  by  Expansion  King  and 
bred  to  King  Wonder  2d,  he  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder,  and  Giant  Joe  by  Big  Joe.  The 
offering  will  be  one  of  the  profitable  lots  of 
bred  sows  that  will  be  sold  this  season. 


PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
eolts  have  great  bone  and  slse.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
•lda    Priced  for  quick  sale.    Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.    Call  on  or  write 


D.  A.  HARRIS 


Route  6 


GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  69  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


■WING  BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  lot. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640.  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.    Toe  best  lot  at 

two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  Into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  aire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 

pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  MILK 
WON 


ARYSHTRE  HERD  FOR  SALE 

Herd  consists  of  23  cows  and  heifers 
One  herd  bull  and  3  bull  calves 
Six  of  the  cows  from  A.  R.  cows  with  high 
records. 

The  heifers  are  mostly  from  these  cows. 
Herd  bull  richly  bred,  fine  individual  and 
a  show  bull. 

Two  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  Will  sell 
herd  bull  and  cows  separate  from  young 
stock.  All  cows  and  herd  bull  registered. 
Young  stock  registered  on  request  of  pur- 
chaser. Priced  to  sell. 

DEHNER  &  GLYNN,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Clear  View  Hereford  Farm 

Two  bulls,   one   2-year-old,  one  yearling, 
good  ones,  sired  by  Goodlad  405463.  Priced 
to    sell.     Also    twenty-one    head    of  mules 
from  yearlings   to  3-year-olds. 
C.  E.  DIFFENBAUGH    -    TALMAGE,  KAS. 

Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

One  registered  four-year-old  Polled  Here- 
ford  bull,    weight    1.700   pounds.     Also  one 
registered  Hereford  bull  calf.  8  months  old, 
weight  865  pounds.     Best  blood  lines. 
F.  A.  LAWRENCE,  Route  3,  Meriden,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whoa* 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered   Guernsey  bulls,   9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WELLE   -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

China  bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  Young  is  one  of 
the  oldest  breeders  of  big.  smooth  Poland 
China  hogs  in  Southwest  Missouri.  His  herd 
has  a  wide  reputation.  Farmers  and  breed- 
ers of  Kansas  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
he  is  to  hold  a  bred  sow  sale. 


I.  L.  Rogers,  of  Oberlin.  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced March  6  a3  the  date  for  his  public 
sale  of  Red  Polled  cattle.  He  will  catalog  a 
choice  offering  of  bulls,  cows  and  heifers 
for  this  sale  to  be  held  at  his  farm  near 
Oberlin. 


Maple  Lawn  Stock  Farm,  owned  by  C. 
W.  Hodge,  of  Milton  Junction,  Wisconsin,  is 
one  of  the  Holstein  centers  of  that  state. 
Maple  Lawn  Holstein  herd  is  drawn  upon 
heavily  for  herd  material  and  a  number  of 
the  good  producing  herds  of  high  grade 
Holsteins  in  the  country  were  started  with 
stock  from  this  farm. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE  Large  Mammoth  Black 
**»  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
J  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
•ales.  Fifteen  good  Jennets  for 
•ale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Mollne.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  bams  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  In 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs. ,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


*  .  PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 
•Ml      FOR  SALE — Four  Jacks,  two  com- 
^mjf       ing  three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
tdQW^L       old  anc  one  ten-year-old.     All  good 
■HBN     size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
F_^g>*v      price    a    few    good    jennets.  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.   Come  and  see  me. 
M,  G.  BIGHAM  &  SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Pure  Bred  Stock  for  Salo 

Pure-bred  Percheron  stallion,  mammoth 
registered  jacks.  Pure-bred  Duroc  hogs, 
also  fine  registered  Holstein  bull  calf,  born 
September  9,  1917,  nine-tenths  white.  If 
you  want  something  good,  come  and  see  this 
stock  or  write  your  wants. 

Louis  Koenig,  Solomon,  Kansas 


Percherons.  Belgians,  Shires 

t.  3,  4  and  5 -year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier ;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  In 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.7.  Charlton.  Is. 
Above  Kansas  City. 


J.  R.  Young,  of  Richards,  Missouri,  has 
announced  March  C  for  his  annual  Poland 


Charles  L.  Taylor.  Olean.  Missouri,  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Daroc 
Jersey  hogs  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one 
of  the  directors  from  Missouri  in  the  Na- 


Choice    Young    Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  marea 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  Jennets  In  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E,  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Crystal  Herd  Chester  Whites 

Choice  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts,  bred  to 
farrow  March  8  to  April  6.  Gilts  are  sired 
by  Achilles  58994  and  are  bred  to  "Billy  the 
Kid."  a  grandson  of  Wm.  A.  One  gilt  by 
Scotlea  Archie,  bred  to  Achilles.  Have  some 
choice  September  boars.  This  is  a  choice 
offering,  priced  right  for  quick  sale  to  make 
room  for  spring  pigs. 

DAN  WILCOX.  ROUTE  2,  CAMERON,  MO. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.    Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QCIXTEB,  KANSAS 

tional  Duroc  Record  Association  and  is  one 
of  the  best  showmen  that  has  ever  exhib- 
ited Durocs  in  Missouri.  He  has  bred  and 
developed  a  class  of  hogs  that  are  easy 
feeders.  They  have  been  grown  in  a  way 
that  insures  their  usefulness  as  producers. 
The  herd  now  numbers  over  100  head  and 
a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
large  number  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts 
that  are  due  to  farrow  in  March  and  April. 


February  16,  1918 


KANSAS 


FARMER 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


"THE  WORLD'S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST." 
THE  HOLSTEIN  COW 

Whether  for  one  day,  seven  days,  one  year  or  five  years,  officially  conducted  tests  all 
proclaim  the  Holstein  cow  supreme  in  production  of  butter  fat,  as  well  as  milk.  All  evi- 
dence proves  the  claims  of  adherents  of  some  breeds  that  the  Holstein  is  a  milk  cow  but 
that  theirs  is  the  butter  breed  are  absolutely  without  foundation.     Hear  the  following 

Segis' Fayne  Johanna,  at  full  age,  production  40.6  pounds  fat  in  seven  days  equal  to 
60  6  pounds  80%  butter.  Fancher  Farm  Maxle,  at  4  years  of  age,  production  37.47  pounds 
fat  in  seven  days  equal  to  46.8  pounds  butter.  Lady  Pontiac  Johanna  at  3  years  of  age, 
33  44  pounds  fat  in  seven  days  equal  to  41.8  pounds  butter.  Naiad  Jewel  Pet,  at  2  years 
of  age  25  2S  pounds  of  fat  in  seven  days,  equal  to  31.6  pounds  of  butter.  Duchess  Skylark 
Ormsby  production  for  one  year.  1,205  pounds  fat  equal  to  1,506  pounds  80%  butter.  Key- 
stone Beauty  Plum  Johanna,  at  4  years  of  age,  1,035  pounds  fat  equal  to  1,294  pounds 
butter  in  one  year.  Finderne  Holingen  Fayne,  at  3  years  of  age,  1,116  pounds  fat  equal 
to  1,395  pounds  butter.  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne,  at  2  years  of  age,  960.5  pounds  fat  equal 
to  1.200  pounds  butter  in  one  year,  and  TiUy  Alcartra,  whose  production  of  over  123,000 
pounds  milk  and  4,800  pounds  of  b-Uter  fat  in  five  successive  lactation  periods  stands  as 
the  crowning  record  of  Holstein  ability  to  produce,  over  a  long  as  well  as  a  short  time, 
more  milk,  and  more  butter  fat,  than  any  cow  of  any  breed.  Furthermore,  more  Holstein 
cows  have  produced  over  600  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  year  under  official  supervision  than 
the  cows  of  all  other  breeds  combined.  THIS  PROVES  that  high  fat  production  is  not  an 
accident  in  the  Holstein  breed  but  is  a  breed  character.  This  is  why  the  Holstein  is  now 
in  the  lead,  and  will  remain  in  the  lead  of  all  other  breeds  in  popularity. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  get  into  the  business  of  producing  these  world-wide  winners.  Would 
you  get  up  behind  a  second  rater  if  you  had  a  chance  to  drive  the  winner?  Why  then  tie 
up  for  life  to  a  breed  that  is  and  always  will  be  behind?  Get  into  the  winning  Holstein 
game.  Let  us  help  you.  We  have  a  good  bull,  ready  for  service,  closely  related  to  three 
of  the  world's  record  cows  named  above,  and  we  will  sell  him  cheap  for  the  quality.  We 
can  also  spare  a  few  yearling  heifers  bred  to  a  30-pound  bull.  These  heifers  are  also 
related  to  world's  record  cows.    Ask  us  about  these  cattle. 

A.  S.  NEALE,  1642  Fairchild  Avenue,  MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

CLYDE  Gl  ROD,  At  th»  Farm  F.  W.  R0B1SON,  Cashier  Towanda  Stats  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOI.HTEIN8 
Wo  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  terrice.  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  as  furnish  you  a  bull  and  Improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
af  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifer*,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
adders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holetelns.    A  visit  te 
*wr  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

I*  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls:  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.    Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   In  town.     Conae  and 
■ee  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946.  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam. 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Toung  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BBNTLET,  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOL8TEIN8 — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  808  Kan.  At..  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  aa  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  ,16  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  |17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENTON  M  SONB.  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
».  F.  D.  *  Topeka,  Hans— 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  teat  over  all  breeds. 
*T.  P.  MAST     -     -     8CRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOL8TBTN  CALVES 
Vary  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  16-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wanwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Bale — iTearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,  mostly  out  of  A.   R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNETDEE,  NORTONVTLLE.  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  Also  several  good 
cows.    T.  M.  Ewtng,  Independence,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVBS,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $26  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45.  crated  for  shipment. 
Bdgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

$20.00— HOLSTEINS— $20.00 

Fine  heifer  calves,  seven-eighths  pure,  from  high 
record  registered  sires  and  heavy  producing  dams. 
Two  to  t»ur  weeks  old.  More  white  than  black,  $20: 
more  black  than  white,  $19.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 

Harris  Holnteln  Farms         Sextonville,  Wis. 


Cows  5 Heifers 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  bred  to 
King  Segis  Urma  Alcartra 

A  30-pound  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcar- 
tra, the  $50,000  bull. 
Also  a  few  bull  calves,  sons  of  Sir  Sadis 
Cornucopia  18th,  a  30-pound  son  of  Sir  Sadie 
Cornucopia.     A.  R.  O.  dams. 

PHELPS  STOCK  FARM 
Aurora       -       -  Missouri 


HOME  of  the  DAIRY  COW 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  carloads  or 
less  of  the  best  dairy  cows  in  the  state 
High  grades  or  pure-breds,  cows  oi 
heifers.  Service  bulls.  High  grade 
calves,  crated,  $20  to  $25. 

Edge  water  Stock  Farm 

FORT  ATKINSON     -      -  WISCONSIN 


STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

FOR  SALE — YOUNG  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
Sired  by  Gem  Pletertje  Paul  De  Kol  3d 

He  has  twenty-eight  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  two  with 
records  above  29  pounds  in  seven  days,  four  with  rec- 
ords above  750  pounds  butter  In  one  year.  The  dams 
of  bulls  are  large,  typy.  high  producing  cows.  Some 
with  A.  R.  O.  records,  others  to  be  tested  soon.  All 
tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  or  Came  and  See  Us. 
STUBBS  HOLSTEIN  FARM,  Mulvane,  Kan. 

Seal  1st  Sc  Stephenson,  Ho  I  ton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

Hol  steins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen. six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE  Milton  Junction,  Wig. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Edgewater  Stock  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson. 
Wisconsin,  is  noted  for  its  fine  herds  of 
pure-bred  stock.  Their  herds  of  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  are  among  the  best  in  the 
state  and  many  of  the  good  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  herds  now  assembled  were  started 
with  foundation  stock  from  Edgewater  herds. 
They  also  have  fine  herds  of  Percheron 
horses  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine. 


W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Phelps  Stock  Farm, 
Aurora,  Missouri,  owns  one  of  the  best  Hol- 
stein herds  in  that  state  and  one  of  the 
profitable  herds  now  assembled.  His  herd  is 
made  up  of  individuals  of  record  breeding 
and  a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is 
the  choice  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  bred  to 
King  Segis  Urma  Alcartra,  a  30-pound  son 
of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  the  $50,000 
bull.  Mr.  Phelpe  reports  his  herd  making 
a  good  record  again  this  year. 

The  date  of  the  Jersey  cattle  sale  an- 
nounced by  D.  T.  McCarthy,  of  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  for  March  30,  has  been  changed  to 
March  23.  Mr.  McCarthv  will  catalog  a 
choice  offering  for  this  sale. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow 
Bob  Quality  Sale 

At  Richards,  Mo.,  March  6,  1918 


HEAD  OF  VALUABLE  SOWS  AND  GILTS  £*i\ 
OU  BRED  TO  BOB  QUALITY  AND  SMOOTH  BOB  OU 

We  are  selling  some  of  our  favorite  brood  sows.  They  are  the  dams  of 
high  class  litters,  such  as  Lady  Wonder,  the  da  mof  the  $655  boar  in  our  last 
sale;  Queen  X.  B.,  the  dam  of  $910  litter;  Big  Wonder  Lady,  the  dam  of  the 
senior  pig  show  litter  at  Missouri  State  Fair  1917.  All  these  sows  are  reg- 
ular producers. 

As  attractions  we  will  offer  the  two  show  sows,  Liberty  Bells  and  Leader 
Girl,  both  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones;  one  outstanding  sow,  St.  Joe  Gentry,  bred 
to  Big  Jones.  Queen  Eveline  and  Lady  X  are  desirable  young  herd  sows. 
Lady  Queen  and  Sweet  Lady  by  Goldengate  King.  The  catalog  will  give  a 
complete  description  of  the  herd  and  herd  boars.    It  is  brum  full  of  hog  talk. 

Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend  our  sale. 

O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer. 

J.  R.  YOUNG,  Richards,  Mo. 

Auctioneer,  R.  L.  Harriman 


Shorthorn  Sale  af 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Wed.  Feb.  27 

At  1  p.  m. 

Fifty  head  nearly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween bulls  and  females.  These  have 
been  selected  from  the  leading  herd9  in 
the  Wichita  territory  and  also  include 
a  few  choice  consignments  from  other 
sections.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  offerings  of  Shorthorns  ever  made 
in  the  Southwest.  The  sale  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Live  Stock  Show 
and  will  be  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  occasion. 

Shorthorn  steers  won  the  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  carload  division  at  the 
recent  Denver  show.  A  Shorthorn  steer 
was  the  grand  champion  at  the  last 
International  and  Shorthorns  made  the 
highest  percentage  of  dressed  weight  of 
all  breeds  at  the  recent  International. 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

For  catalogs  address 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave. 
Chicago        -        -  Illinois 

Rank  C.  Forbes,  Sale  Manager. 
P.  M.  Gross,  Auctioneer. 


Braiders'  Directsry 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

MULEFOOT  HOGS      SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Registered  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Am 
offering  some  bargains  in  bred  sows,  summer 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  "Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  to  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

GROWTH Y  MULEFOOT  HOGS  from  my  State  Fair 
prize  winning  herd.    Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Price* 
low.    C.  K.  THOMPSON,  LETTS,  INDIANA. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

ANGUS  CATTLE  AND  BERKSHIRES 
For    Sale  —  Registered     Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  and  Berkshire  swine,  both  males  and 
females  for  sale  now.  Address 
GEORGE  M.  McADAM     -     HOLTON,  KAN. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Beat  breeding,  beat  type.     Stock  for  sale. 
•SO.  W.  SLA,  Taller  FaUe.  Bnnrn 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


THE  SHORTHORN  IS  THE  BREED  FOR 

you 

Shorthorn  steers  at  the  International,  Chi- 
cago, made  the  highest  dressed  weight  per- 
centage of  any  breed.  Sixty  yearlings  aver- 
aged 65.3%. 

Shorthorn  steers  were  grand  champions  at 
Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chicago. 

Shorthorn  cows  are  making  records  up  to 
17,564  pounds  of  milk  and  569.7  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year. 

Address  Dept.  W. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  HI. 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  aale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Balls,  reds  and'  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  &  SON,  ATHOL,  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 
Vlacount  Stamp  2d,  Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count  Valentine  in  service.  Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beauty*  and  Vio- 
lets. Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  tS,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 
FOR  SALE — Fifteen  young  bulls  from  8  to 

14  months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 

CLOVERDALB  SHORTHORNS — For  Sale, 
two  roan  yearling  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulla 
Exceptional  quality  and  breeding.  Also  a  few 
heifers.     Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  eld,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
■xtra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
I.  M.  BULL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  66A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

M  Head  2-Year-Old  Bull*,  and  50  Sprlnj  Bull  Calvst 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  •para 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
H.  E.  Frirell  St  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

JaS.  T.  McCUllOCh  ^A^VESgSL  ' 
Write  for  date.  CLAY  CENTER.  KANSAS 
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Holstein  Cattle  and 
Poland  China  Hog  Sale 

At  Lawson,  Mo.,  March  7,  1918 

FORTY  HEAD  FINE  WELL-GROWN  HIGH-GRADE 
  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS   

All  bred  to  freshen  in  April  and  later  to  a  registered  line-bred  grandson  of 

the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 


I  am  offering  for  sale  one  splendid  young  registered 
bull,  Downing  Pontiac  Korndyke  Noble  No.  205622,  by 
Downing's  Pontiac  Butterman  No.  94805. 

His  dam  was  Downing's  Pontiac  Fillpail  No.  284861,  with  an  A.  R.  0. 
record,  and  sired  by  a  brother  to  the  sire  of  Abby  Josie  and  six  other  30  to 
4:: -pound  A.  R.  0.  cows.  If  you  want  some  good  useful  grade  Holstein  heifers 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  registered  bulls  known  to  the  breed,  come  to  my  sale. 
All  will  be  tested  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 

I  will  also  sell  twenty-five  large  Poland  China  bred  gilts 
and  one  tried  Spotted  Poland  China  sow  bred  to  Andrews 
Clover. 

All  the  gilts  will  be  bred  to  Missouri  Jumbo  82035  by  Long  Jumbo.  This 
hog  is  one  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed.  HOGS  ALL  IMMUNED.  Sale  right 
in  town  in  good  comfortable  sale  barn. 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale.  0.  W.  Devine  will  represent 
Kansas  Farmer. 

C.  L.  SMITH,  Lawson,  Mo. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Frank  J.  Zaun. 


Jack  and  Percheron 
Stallion  Sale 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  plans  of  operating  the  farm,  we  offer  the 
following  stock  for  sale  at  the  WYATT  PARK  STOCK  FARM,  GOLDEN 
CITY,  MISSOURI,  on 

Thursday,  February  21, 1918 


TEN  HEAD  OF  EXTRA  GOOD  REGISTERED  JACKS 

from  three  to  seven  years  old,  are  proven  breeders  and  are  well  broke.  No 
cull  stuff.  This  is  our  breeding  stock.  Three  yearling  jacks,  good  bone,  good 
size  and  color.    Two  jack  colts. 

TWELVE  HEAD  GOOD  JENNETS 

from  two  to  six  years  old.    All  bred.    Some  have  colts  by  side. 

TWO  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  black  and  one  gray,  each  seven  years  old.    These  horses  are  proven 

breeders. 

Also  Four  Richly-Bred  Shorthorn  Yearling  Bulls,  Ready  for  Service. 

WYATT  PARK  STOCK  FARM 

J.  H.  Whittle    J.  A.  Godman   W.  H.  Scott    W.  R.  Crowther 

Auctioneers — Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Col.  B.  F.  Boland. 
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Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 157  Jerseys  and  131  mem- 
bers of  another  dairy  breed  were  en- 
tered. The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer- 
sey herd.    Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  book,  "The  Jeney  Cow  in  America." 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  375  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


120  JERSEY  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.     Forty  bred  year- 
lings, superior  individuals,  all  from  profitable 
dams,  now  for  sale. 

J.  W.  Berry  &  Son 

JEWELL  CITY      ....  KANSAS 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra,  Missouri 

invi  ix/ii  r\  cTftrv 
1L/  1 1_  W  IL.U  MULK 

FARM 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  OF  BOTH 
SEXES  FOR  SALE 

C.  F.  Blake,  Glasco,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY 
BULLS 

BUTTER-BRED.  FROM  HIGH-PRODUCING 
COWS. 

Photo  furnished. 

Maxwell's  Jersey  Dairy 

ROUTE  2                          T0PEKA.  KANSAS 

LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulla  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       ■       -  MISSOURI 

Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From   Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  Sylvia.,  Kan. 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA.  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
STOCK   FOR    SALE    AT   ALL  TIMES. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS. 

LOMAX  JERSEYS 

A  Herd  of  Producer*.  Backed  by  Records, 

Popular  blood  lines.    Choice  individuals.  We 
invite  inspection  of  our  herd  at  all  times 
Write  us  your  wants. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax 

STATION  B                        ST.  JOSEPH.  M0. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves  —  Some  Ready 
for  Service. 

Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KAS. 

s 

■ 
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Poland  China  Bred  SowSale 

AT  FARM  NEAR  CHILES,  KANSAS, 

MARCH  5,  1918 

FIFTY  HEAD 

Twenty  Tried  Sows,  all  sired  by  Expansion  King. 

Thirty  Spring  Yearling  Gilts  by  Expansion  King  and  King  Wonder  2d, 
he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  They  will  be  bred  to  King  Wonder  2d  and  Wonder 
Joe  by  Giant  Joe.    Former  boars  used  in  herd 

MAJOR  LOOK 
DESIGNER 
GOOD  METAL 

We  are  selling  a  splendid  offering  and  invite  farmers  and  breeders  that 
want  a  good  sow  or  gilt  to  come  to  our  sale.  Everything  guaranteed  as  rep- 
resented. Catalogs  now  ready  to  mail  out.  Send  for  one  and  arrange  to 
attend  our  sale. 


C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS 


CHILES,  KANSAS 


Public  Sale  of  Red  Polls 

MARCH  6,  1918 

A  choice  lot  of  Red  Polled  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls,  all  ages.    Sale  six  miles  west  of  Oberlin. 

Write  at  once  for  catalog. 


I.  L.  ROGERS 


OBERLIN,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSION  SALE,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25 

Having  sold  my  farm,  I  will  sell  our  entire  herd  of  thirty  head  registered  and  high 
grade  Holsteins  at  farm  near  Glen  Elder,  Kansas.  Herd  headed  by  17th  Spring  Farm  King 
Pontiac  6th,  a  choice  individual  who  carries  over  43  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the  first  44- 
pound  cow,  and  his  pedigree  abounds  with  world's  records  on  both  sides.  Nine  cows,  four 
registered,  five  pure-breds,  all  giving  milk  but  one.  which  is  soon  due.  Sixteen  registered 
and  pure-bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Two  fine  young  registered  bulls  out  of  the  best 
producing  cows.    Two  baby  bulls,  pure-bred.    Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  the  sale. 


WARREN  S.  NEFF 


GLEN  ELDER,  KANSAS 


February  16,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


IS 


A  GROUP  OP  SILK  GOODS  IJEIFERS 

O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  Sale. 


Shorthorn  Cattle  Sale 

At  My  Farm  Hear  Meriden,  Kansas 

FEBRUARY  26,  1918 

THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD 

Consisting  of  Ten  Cows,  Mostly  with  Calves  at  Foot;  Twelve 
Yearling  Heifers,  and  Thirteen  Young  Bulls. 

Most  all  the  cows  are  bred  t  o  Silk  Goods.    All  the  heifers 
are  by  him.    Several  pure  Scotch  pedigrees. 

This  is  my  fourth  annual  sale  and  I  am  selling  some  good 
cattle  that  will  make  good  for  any  farmer  or  breeder  who  will 
give  them  proper  care. 

Mv  catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.    Please  send  for  one  today 
and  come  to  sale.  Silk  GOODS,  TEN  years  old 

Parties  met  either  at  Meriden,  on  Santa  Fe,  or  Grantville,  on  Union  Pacific  Railway.    Farm  sixteen  miles  from 
Topeka.   Write  for  catalog. 

H.  E.  RUBER,      MERIDEN,  KANSAS 


Dean's  Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  February  28 

On  Electric  Line. 
Cars  Every  Hour  from  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FIFTY  HEAD  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Comprising  the  best  lot  I  have  ever  offered,  and  the  most  fashionable  breed- 
ing. Six  tried  sows,  all  bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timm;  one  by  Mastodon  Price, 
one  by  Smooth  Black  Bone,  two  by  Long  Big  Bone,  and  two  by  Big  Bone 
Model. 

Eight  Fall  Yearlings  by  Big  Bone  Model  and  Smooth  Black  Bone,  all 
bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timm. 

Thirty-six  Large  Spring  Gilts,  all  bred  to  Dean's  Big  Jones,  a  son  of 
Gerstdale  Jones.  Two  of  the  real  attractions  are  Miss  Big  Bone  and  Miss 
Big  Bone  3d,  daughters  of  Long  Big  Bone  and  out  of  a  Big  Bob  sow  and  bred 
to  Dean's  Big  Timm.  This  offering  includes  a  choice  Gerstdale  Jones  gilt, 
out  of  Mouw's  Black  Miss,  a  granddaughter  of  the  noted  Iowa  King.  She 
will  be  bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timm. 

Remember,  the  sale  will  be  held  in  Dearborn,  in  comfortable  sale  barn. 
Electric  cars  every  hour. 

Send  for  Catalog  to 
CLARENCE  DEAN      -      -      -      WESTON,  MISSOURI 

Auctioneer,  P.  M.  Gross. 
O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale. 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  February  27,  1918 

Forty  Head  Tried  Sows  and  Gilts,  Five  Fall  Yearling  Gilts. 

Two  are  litter  mates  to  the  junior  champion  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1017. 

Twenty  Head  of  Large  Spring  Gilts 
that  are  Granddaughters  of  Old 
Cherry  Chief  No.  21335A. 

This  offering  will  be  bred  to  my 
trio  of  herd  boars  —  Model  Ally,  a 
grand  Model  bred  boar:  The  Pal,  a 
grandson  of  old  Pal  Col.,  and  Illus- 
trator Chief  by  old  Illustrator  and  a 
full  brother  to  Illustrator  2d. 

This  will  be  the  best  offering  I 
have  ever  sold,  and  they  are  all  of 
popular  breeding. 

the  pal.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Dearborn,  Mt 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  sale.    .  .. 

Auctioneer,  Col.  P.  M.  Gross. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  Aulne,  Kan.,  Feb.  23 


THIS  IS  MY  FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  POLAND  CHINAS.    I  WILL  SELL 
FIFTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  THE  VERY  BEST 
POLAND  CHINA  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

That  I  can  collect  together.  A  number  will  be  bred  to  the  sensational  boar, 
BIG  WONDER  281929,  the  outstanding  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  was  first 
in  junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world. 

EVERYTHING  IMMUNE 

The  offering  will  include  FIFTEEN  TRIED  SOWS,  TWENTY  FALL 
YEARLING  and  TWENTY  SPRING  GILTS.  Many  of  the  choicest  lots  arc 
bred  to  BIG  WONDER,  others  to  FASHIONABLE  PRICE  by  GRAHAM'S 
BIG  PRICE  and  GERSTDALE  BOB  by  the  noted  Gerstdale  Price. 

An  Offering  of  Selected  Tops  Presented  in  the  Proper  Condition. 

O.  W.  Devine  Will  Represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  the  Sale. 

Please  send  for  catalog,  and  come  to  my  sale.  I  guarantee  a  splendid 
offering. 

V.  O.  JOHNSON,  AULNE,  MARION  COUNTY,  KANSAS 
Auctioneers,  J.  C.  Price  and  Fred  Groff. 


D.  E.  Reber  &  Son's  Sale  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle— 

To  Be  Held  at  Home  Farm 

Morrill,  Kansas,  February  20th,  1918 

Will  Be  a  Rare  Opportunity  to  Buy  Scotch  and  Highly  Scotch- 
Topped  Shorthorns  Upon  Their  Merit  as  Breeders  and  Milkers 

The  offering  of  thirty  head  consists  of  fourteen  cows,  mostly  young,  of  excellent  breed- 
ing' and  quality  and  an  individuality  that  is  outstanding  in  character  of  size,  symmetry, 
and  as  producers  of  excellent  calves,  and  with  plenty  of  milk.  They  are  a  most  excellent 
lot.    They  are  all  bred  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  to  our  great  herd  bull,  "True  Goods." 

Three  fine  Scotch  "Clipper  bred"  heifers,  coming  two-year-olds,  bred  to  our  herd  bull, 
will  be  a  worthy  attraction. 

The  bulls,  four  in  number,  including  our  herd  bull,  "True  Goods  337574,"  a  grandson 
of  the  famed  Choice  Goods  and  also  a  grandson  of  Ruberta.  is  just  in  the  prime  of  his 
usefulness,  His  calves  truly  witness  his  breeding  qualities.  He  will  be  sold  because  we 
are  closing  up  our  farm  operations.  The  bull,  Fair  Marshall  514131,  a  grandson  of  White- 
hall Sultan,  is  a  most  excellently  bred  individual. 

The  balance  of  the  list  consists  of  nine  calves  and  they  are  mostly  sired  by  our  herd 
bull,  roans  in  color. 

Write  for  catalog  and  come  to  this  sale.     Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

D.  E.  Reber  &  Sons    -    Morrill,  Kansas 
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WILL  YOU  TRY  THIS  GENUINE 
EDISON  INVENTION  IN  YOUR 

HOME? 


With  the  permission  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  we  are  enabled 
to  make  an  extraordinary  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 
It  is  only  because  of  Mr.  Edison's  desire  to  see  his  great 
invention  in  every  American  home  that  we  are  enabled 
to  make  this  offer.  It  takes  a  lot  to  make  Mr.  Edison 
enthusiastic  over  any  invention,  especially  one  of  his  own, 
but  he  was  so  pleased  with  his 


JHCodcl  50,  Edison  Diamond  Jlmbtrcla 


NEW  DIAMOND  AMBEROLA 


that  he  expressed  the  wish  that  there  might  be  one  in 
every  American  home,  because  he  knows  that  nothing  can 
give  so  much  entertainment  for  so  small  an  investment. 
His  wish  is  rapidly  becoming  fulfilled.  The  American 
people  appreciate  the  wonderful  life-like,  almost  human 
music  which  the  Diamond  Amberola  brings  into  the  home. 
They  realize  that  the  new  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  is 

SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  can  have  this  genuine  Edison  invention  on  trial  right  in  your  home. 
You  can  have  your  favorite  music  sung  or  played  by  the  greatest 
artists,  in  a  way  mat  perhaps  you  never  heard  before,  without  a  cent 
of  cost  to  you.    Just  say,  "send  me  your  booklet, 

'A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind'" 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Natural  Colors 

Then,  pick  out  the  model  Amberola  you  want  to  try,  and  a  dozen  of 
your  favorite  records.  You  will  hardly  believe  your  ears  when  you 
hear  the  Amberola  for  the  first  time.  After  the  first  record  you  will 
determine  never  to  let  the  Amberola  go  out  of  your  home  and  your 
life.  Every  word  of  that  is  true.  Try  it  and  see,  try  the  Edison 
Diamond  Amberola  three  days  in  your  home  and  if  you  don't  keep  it 
there  will  be  some  exceptionally  good  reason  why. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  and  send  it  to  the 
dealer  in  the  list  below  nearest  you.  That's  all.  No  obligation  of  any  hind. 


as  nearly  human  as  any  invention  can  be.  You  know 
what  the  great  name  of  EDISON  means  on  a  product.  It 
is  like  STERLING  on  silver.  It  means  that  nothing  bet- 
ter can  be  made  or  Mr.  Edison  would  make  it.  A  blind 
man  could  pick  out  an  Edison  product  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  he  was  getting  all  that  he  paid  for,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  he  expected. 

SOME  AMBEROLA  RECORDS 


SACRED 
Hark.  Hark.  My  Soul  (2365) 
If  With  All  Your  Hearts— Elijah  (2566) 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  (2767) 
Ye  Happy  Bells  of  Easter  Day  (2846) 
Let  the  Merry  Church  Belis  Rmg(2847) 
Praise  Ye— Attila  (2848) 

Jesus  Lives — Easter  Hymn  (3144) 
Angels  Roll  the  Rock  Away — Easter 

Hymn  (3145) 
Birthday  of  a  King  (3348) 

HEART  SONGS 

Love  is  King  of  Everything  (2643) 

Love's  Garden  of  Roses  (2778) 

Could  the  Dreams  of  a  Dreamer  Come 

True  (2831) 
Lorna  (2844) 

Baby  (Swing  High.  Swing  Low)  (2890) 

1  Seem  to  Hear  You  Gently  Calling 
(2899) 

Stormy  Sea  of  Love  (2980) 

For  Killarney  and  You  (3020) 

I'm  a-Longing  fo*  You  (3048) 

After  All  (3075) 

Just  One  Day  (3080) 

Good  Night  Dinny,  and  God  Bless  You 

(3106)  " 
Don't  Leave  Me.  Daddy  (3112) 
Erin  is  Calling  (3126) 
Marie.  My  Own  Marie  (3151) 


MARCHES 

Boston  Commandery  March  (1960) 

Vigoroso  March  (260 1 ) 

Sons  of  Australia  March  (3168) 

VAUDEVILLE 

Baseball  Girl  (1747) 
Those  Ragtime  Melodies  (2079) 
Doodle-oodle  Dee  (2576) 
Emancipation  Handicap — Descriptive 
(2750) 

Here  Comes  the  Groom— Betty  (3089) 
That  Funny  Jas  Band  from  Dixieland 
(3140) 

BANDS 

Invitation  to  the  Waltz  (1773) 

Grand  Valse  de  Concert  (2389) 

Rienzi  Overture  (2527) 

Benediction  of  the  Poignards — Hugue- 
nots (2543) 

Fairy  Tales  Overture  (2702) 

Praise  Ye— Attila  (2848) 

Shim  Me-Sha  Wabble  (3071) 

In  the  Clock  Store — Descriptive 
Fantasie  (3096) 

Loin  duBal  (3164) 

Vera— Valse  Lente  (3209) 

QUARTETS 

Hark.  Hark.  My  Soul  (2365) 
Listen  to  that  Dixie  Band  (2633) 
Annie  Laurie  (3028) 


INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

Carnival  of  Venice — Variations  (Ac- 
cordion) (3108) 
Sonata  in  C  Major  (Accordion)  (3127) 
Birthday  of  a  King  (Cornet)  (3348) 

BALLADS 

Asthore  (2055) 
Vulcan's  Song  (2505) 
Drummer  Boy  (2686) 
My  Big  Little  Soldier  Boy  (2727) 
In  the  Land  of  Lorraine — Two  is  Com- 
pany (2792) 
Song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan  (2795) 
Cheery  Ol  (2822) 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind  (2891) 
In  a  Dusty  Caravan  (2996) 
When  the  Boys  Come  Home  (3090) 
Through  these  Wonderful  Glasses  of 

Mine  (3105) 
Everybody  Loves  an  Irish  Song  (3107) 

DANCE 
Isle  D'Amour— Waltz  Hesitation(2293 
Ta-Tao— One-Step  (2503) 
Dodo  Dawdle— Fox  Trot  (2514) 
Listen  to  this— One-Step  (3043) 
Broken  Doll— London  Tap.  (3084) 
Go  Get  Em— One-Step  (3088) 
Step  with  Pep— One-Step  (3120) 
Poor  ButterHy— Fox  Trot  (3146) 
Hello,  My  Deuic— One-Step  (3291) 


The  Phonograph  Company,  1305  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
KANSAS  EDISON  DEALERS  WHO  GIVE  FREE  TRIALS 


ARKANSAS  CITY— A.  H.  Fitch 
ATCHISON— Carl  Latenser  Music  Co. 
ATTJCA — R.  O.  Williamson 
ATWOOD — H.  L  Paden 
BALDWIN— Morgan  Book  Co. 
BAXTER  SPRINGS— J.  W.  Grantham 
BELOJT— Beloit  Music  Co. 
BELOTT— Kent- Long  Drug  Co. 
BONNER  SPRINGS— J.  H.  Marshall 
CHANUTE— Legitimate  Drug  Co. 
CHETOPA — St.  Elmo  Porter 
CHERRYVALE — A.  N.  Pickerell 
CLYDE — A.  Seifert 
COFFEY  VLLLE — Wiley-Hovle 
COLBY— J.  N.  Donelan 
COLD  WATER  —Roberts-Phoebus 

Hdw.  Company. 
CONCORDIA— E.  A.  Gaston 
COTTONWOOD  FALLS— Ed  Brandley 
COURTLAND — Jas.  H.  Williams 
DELPHOS— W.  C.  Davis 
DODGE  CITY— Frank  Bangs 
DOUGL^  SS— Chas.  R.  Gibson 
DOWNS— A.  J.  Asper 
ELLIS— A.  Muhlhcim  &  Sons 
ELLSWORTH— Nunamaker  &  Shad* 
FLORENCE — Oliver  Tarrant 
FOWLER— Rich  &  Thoman 
FREDONIA— F.  J.  Moore 
GARNETT— F.  O.  Murdock 
OIRARD— W.  C.  Veach 
GREENSBURC — H.  J.  Partridge 

Plumbing  Company. 
HIAWATHA — C.  H.  Andrews  Music 

Company 


HOWARD — Hubbell's  Jewelry  &  Book 

Store 

KINGMAN — C.  A.  Amennan 
KINSLEY— DeMaln  Pharmacy 
KIOWA — Harmon  Drug  Store 
LA  CROSSE— J.  J.  Forney 
LA  CROSSE— Smith  Drug  Co. 
LARNED— Eggleston  Furniture  A 

Music  Company 
LINCOLN— A.  B.  Hall 
LYONS — J.  P.  Blevlns 
MARION— C.  H.  Sheldon 
MEADE — Willis  Wolfe 
MEDICINE  LODGE— J.  R.  Young 

Drug  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS— L.  B.  Smith  Jr. 
MOLINE — Phillip  R.  Schull 
NATO  MA — Pohlmar  <"-irniture  Ic 

Undertaking  Company 
NEKOMA— M.  T.  Moran 
NEWTON — Newton  Music  Co. 
NORTON— Chattell  &  Hamilton  Druf 

Company 
OAKLEY— C.  A.  Smith  Drug  Co. 
OBERLIN— Oberlin  Music  Co. 
O  LATHE— C.  G.  Morrison 
ONAGA— E.  C.  MaMn 
OSWEGO — Chas.  Woolven 
OTTAWA— F.  B.  Houghton 
PARSONS— W.  P.  Talbot  Jr. 
PHILLIPSBITRG — M.  A.  Spauldlng 
PITTSBURG— D.  Hogeboom 
POWHATTAN— R.  R.  Smith 
PRATT— Rosser-Shaw  Furniture  Co. 
PRETTY  PRAIRIE— D.  V.  Warren 
QUENEMO — E.  T.  Lord 


RAYMOND— Geo.  H.  G1U 
REPUBLIC— Bixby  &  Potter 
SALINA— Frank  Bangs 
SELDON — Seldon  Pharmacy 
SENECA — Mason  &  Waltkamp 
SHARON— Warren  Drug  Co. 
STOCKTON— Drake  Drug  Co. 
SYLVAN  GROVE — G.  F.  Thaemert 
TOPEKA— Crosby  Bros.  Co. 
WALNUT— Hewitt  Pharmacy 
WAMEGO— J.  E.  Stewart 
WEBBER— E.  A.  Winter  tc  Co. 
WASHINGTON— McCormack  Music 
Company 

WELLINGTON — Luening  Furniture 

Company 

WICHITA— Geo.  Innes  Dry  Goods  Co. 
WILSON— Nesmitli  &  Kendall 
WTNFIELD — A.  K.  Snyder 
WOODSTON— B.  T.  Williams  &  Son 

OKLAHOMA 
APACTIE— I.  A.  Black 
ARAI'AHO— S.  J.  Deason 
BEGGS— J.  B.  Kelly 
BERWYN— Berwyn  Drug  Co. 
B LAN  CHARD — C.  F.  Rathbun 
BOS  WELL — Owl  Drug  Store 
BROKEN  ARROW— Red  Cross  Drug 

Company 
CALVIN— Henry  L.  Wallace 
CASHION— I.  Stone 
CHELSEA— J.  E.  Baker 
CLAREMORE— Nowlln  &  Ferae! 
Furniture  Co. 

CLEVELAND — Cleveland  Drug  Co. 
CORDELL — C.  R.  Thornton 


DAVIS— Easter  Drug  Co. 
DEPEW— P.  &  H.  Hardware  Co. 
DUNCAN— W.  E.  Reynolds 
DURANT — J.  R.  Harrison 
ELDORADO — R.  S.  Cavaneea  &  Son 
FAIRVTEW — J.  A.  Crossman 
FARGO — E.  E.  Whitehead 
FORT  COBB— A.  D.  Evans 
FREDERICK — Geo.  B.  McLellan 
GAGE — J.  E.  Bennett 
GUTHRIE — Phonograph  Shop.  In«. 
HASKELL— City  Drug  Store 
HEALDTON— Smith  &  McKnight 
HOLDEN VLLLE — J.  R.  Dutton 
HOMINY — Weetbrook  Drug  Co. 
KAVV— Peerless  Drug  Co. 
KUSA — Robt.  M.  Snelson 
LA  VERNE — Staff  ord  &  North 
LA  WTO  N — M.  Koehler  Co. 
LEHIGH— Adams  Drug  Store 
LONE  WOLF— F.  E.  Walker 
MARLOW— Joe  E  McArthur 
MAYSVTLLE— Robert  May 
MIAMI— Hadloy  Drug  Co. 
McALESTER— C.  W.  White 
NEW  WILSON— City  Drug  Store 
NOBLE— Palace  Drug  Co. 


NOWATA — Nowata  Hardware  &  Sup- 
ply Company 

OKEMAH — E.  L.  Dew 

OKLAHOMA  CITY— Phonograph 
Shop,  Inc. 

PAULS  VALLEY— Pauls  Valley  Drug 
Company 

PAWNEE — Peter  Drug  Co. 

PAWHU  SKA— Ryder  Music  Co. 

PONCA  CITY — 0.  A.  Panton 

RINGLING — Central  Drug  Store 

RIPLEY — J.  Ballard 

SAPULPA— Uden's  Book  Store 

SENTINEL — Houser  Pharmacy 

SHAMROCK — P.  &  H.  Hardware  Co. 

SHATTUCK — Davis  Drug  Co. 

SHAWNEE — Phonograph  Shop,  Inc. 

SPIRO— B.  M.  Bryant 

STONEWALL — Byrd  &  Bates 

STRATFORD— W.  U.  Goodwin  &  Son 

STUART — Forrester  &  Adams 

SULPHUR — City  Drug  Store 

TALOGA — Deal  Pharmacy 

TISHOMINGO— M.  White 

TULSA— R.  C.  Bollinger  Music  Co. 
Darrow  Music  Co. 

WELLSTON— Burford  Furniture  Co. 

WETUMKA — J.  H.  Kennedy 

YARNABT— G.  W.  Well* 
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GROWING  SORGHUMS  IN  KANSAS 

Sorghums  More  Profitable  Than  Corn  in  Many  Sections  of  State 


| HE  sorghums  are  more  resistant 
to  heat  and  drouth  than  corn. 
They  are  therefore  more  profitable 
in  those  sections  where,  because 
of  drouth,  hot  winds,  and  shallow  soils, 
corn  is  not  a  reliable  crop. 

Sorghum  will  outyicld  corn  as  a  forage 
or  silage  crop  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

Sorghum  leaves  the  ground  in  poor 
condition  for  the  following  crop,  and  is 
therefore  commonly  considered  hard  on 
the  ground.  Pound  for  pound  of  ma- 
terial produced,  sorghum  does  not  remove 
more  fertility  than  other  crops. 

Crops  that  make  their  growth  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season 
should  follow  sorghum  rather  than  fall 
or  early  spring-seeded  crops  like  wheat 
or  oats. 

The  varieties  of  grain  sorghum  most 
extensively  grown  in  Kansas  are:  Black- 
hull  kafir,  pink  kafir,  dwarf  blackball 
kafir,  dwarf  milo,  and  feterita.  Blackball 
kafir  gives  best  results  with  favorable 
conditions.  Pink  kafir  yields  better  than 
the  blackhull  variety  on  poor  soils  or  in 
unfavorable  reasons,  or  where  the  grow- 
ing season  is  too  short  for  the  latter. 
Dwarf  milo  and  feterita  and  other  early 
varieties  are  grown  where  the  season  is 
too  short,  or  the  rainfall  too  deficient, 
for  pink  kafir. 

The  varieties  of  the  sorgos  or  sweet 
sorghums  most  extensively  grown  in 
Kansas  are:  Black  amber,  red  amber, 
orange,  and  sumac.  The  red  amber  is 
the  best  variety  for  Western  Kansas. 
Kansas  orange  and  an  early  strain  of 
sumac  are  best  for  Eastern  Kansas. 

Three  methods  of  planting  the  sor- 
ghums are  employed  in  Kansas:  Surface 
planting,  open  furrow  planting,  and  list- 
ing. Surface  planting  is  best  on  heavy, 
poorly  drained  soils  in  Eastern  Kansas. 
The  open  furrow  method  usually  gives 
the  best  results  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
where  drainage  is  good  and  -  rainfall 
abundant.  Listing  is  practical,  and 
generally  the  best  method  in  Western 
and  Central  Kansas. 

Careful  preparation  of  the  seedbed  for 
sorghum  pays.  Cultivation  of  the  ground 
to  kill  weeds  before  the  crop  is  planted 
is  important,  since  the  sorghums  are 
likely  to  grow  slowly  and  weeds  are 
often  difficult  to  control. 

Fall  listing  for  sorghum  is  good  farm 
practice  in  Western  Kansas.  The  fur- 
rows hold  the  snow  and  prevent  blowing. 
The  ridges  may  be  worked  down  during 
the  spring  or  the  grain  may  be  planted 
in  the  same  furrow,  depending  on  con- 
ditions. 

The  sorghums  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm. 
Usually  they  should  be  planted  about 
ten  days  later  than  corn. 

Rowed  sorghum  for  grain  should  be 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  four  to  eight  pounds 
per  acre  depending  on  the  soil  and  rain- 
fall. If  grown  for  forage  or  silage,  this 
amount  should  be  doubled. 

Sorghum  broadcasted  or  drilled  for  hay 
should  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
two  bushels  per  acre.  It  should  be  sown 
later  than  sorghum  for  grain. 

Rowed  sorghum  should  receive  as 
thorough  cultivation  as  corn. 

The  proper  stage  to  harvest  rowed 
sorghum  is  governed  by  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Sorghum  for  feed 
should  be  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the 


dough  stage.  For  silage  it  should  be  cut 
when  fully  matured.  For  syrup  it  should 
be  harvested  in  the  dough  stage.  Sor- 
ghum drilled  or  broadcasted  for  hay 
should  be  cut  in  the  milk  or  soft  dough 
stage.  It  makes  the  best  quality  of  feed 
when  it  reaches  the  proper  stage  for 
cutting  just  before  frost. 

Sorghum  cross-fertilizes  readily,  which 
almost  always  results  in  deterioration. 
Continual  roguing  to  remove  hybrid  and 
foreign  heads  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  pure  variety.  Sorghum  seed  for  home 
use  should  be  field  selected  and  kept  in 
the  head  until  planting  time. 

Sweet  sorghum  is  utilized  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Kansas  for  syrup  production. 
This  industry  is  increasing. 

The  grain  sorghums — kafir,  milo,  and 
feterita — when  properly  fed  are  but 
slightly  inferior  to  corn  for  feeding  live 
stock.  They  are  similar  to  corn  in  com- 
position, but  are  not  as  palatable,  and  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  the  nutrients  is 
digestible.  Feeding  tests  indicate  that 
they  have  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
feeding  value  of  corn  for  fattening  hogs 
and  cattle  and  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
for  fattening  sheep.  The  grain  sorghums 
are  extensively  used  for  poultry  feed. 
Sweet  sorghum  and  kafir  make  excellent 
forage.  Sorghum  silage  is  about  equal 
to  corn  silage. 

The  sorghums  are  comparatively  free 
from  diseases  and  insect  enemies.  Kernel 
smut  is  the  only  serious  sorghum  disease 


in  Kansas.  This  can  be  readily  con- 
trolled by  treating  the  seed  with  formal- 
dehyde. Chinch  bugs,  grasshoppers,  and 
the  kafir  ants  are  the  only  insect  enemies 
that  seriously  damage  sorghum  in 
Kansas. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  a  most 
valuable  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station,  entitled  "Grow- 
ing Sorghums  in  Kansas."  Its  authors 
are  C.  C.  Cunningham  and  Ralph  Kenney. 

Sorghums  will  grow  better  than  most 
crops  with  poor  methods,  and  for  that 
reason  these  crops  are  often  the  most 
neglected  on  the  farm.  They  have  made 
good  and  have  increased  in  their  im- 
portance in  spite  of  this  neglect.  Good 
methods  will  pay,  however,  as  well  with 
the  sorghums  as  with  other  crops. 

Proper  preparation  of  the  land  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  growing  kafir, 
milo,  or  others  of  the  sorghums.  In  the 
bulletin  just  issued  it  is  stated  that  no 
general  rules  for  preparing  the  ground 
where  sorghum  is  listed  will  fit  all  cases. 
The  usual  method,  though  probably  not 
the  most  profitable,  is  to  plant  with  no 
preparation  whatever.  Listing  the  ground 
in  the  fall  or  early  spring  or  disking  in 
the  early  spring  usually  pays.  The  best 
practice  will  depend  mainly  on  the  kind 
of  soil  and  the  seasonal  conditions. 

Some  valuable  experimental  work  in 
soil  preparation  methods  for  sorghums 
has  been  carried  out  at  the  Fort  Hays 
Branch  Experiment  Station.    Seven  dif- 


I  HIS  map  of  Kansas  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  then- 
adaptability  for  growing  the  grain  sorghums.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  or  in  Section  1,  corn  is  usually  a  more  profitable 
grain  crop  than  sorghum.  In  Section  2,  corn  is  a  better  crop  on  the 
rich  botton  land  and  on  deep  upland  soils,  but  upon  the  less  fertile  shallow 
uplands,  certain  shale  types  in  southeast  Kansas  being  excepted,  sorghums 
produce  larger  yields  and  are  generally  more  profitable.  In  Central  Kansas, 
or  Section  3,  sorghums  usually  yield  more  than  corn  and  are  more  pro- 
fitable except  on  the  best  land.  In  the  section  marked  4,  corn  will  very 
seldom  produce  as  large  yields  as  the  grain  sorghums  except  on  the  sandv 
creek  and  river  bottoms.  In  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
Section  5,  corn  and  sorghums  are  about  equal  in  productiveness  and  value. 
The  seasons  are  so  short  that  only  the  earliest  of  the  sorghums  mature, 
and  since  corn  can  be  planted  earlier  than  sorghums  it  has  an  advantage 
that  it  does  not  possess  farther  east  and  south.  In  this  section  corn  is 
generally  more  profitable  than  sorghums,  especiallv  when  grown  as  a  cash 
crop  or  when  grown  in  a  rotation  with  winter  wheat.  This  map  has  been 
prepared  by  C.  C.  Cunningham  and  Ralph  Kennev.  authors  of  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  bulletin  No.  218,  '-'Growing  Sorghums  in  Kansas." 


ferent  methods  were  studied,  the  tests 
beginning  in  1914.  Plot  1  was  double- 
disked  in  July  or  August,  fall-listed,  and 
listed  at  planting  time.  Plot  2  was  fall- 
listed,  the  ridges  worked  down,  and  listed 
at  planting  time.  Plot  3  was  fall-listed, 
harrowed  in  the  spring,  and  the  ridges 
split  at  planting  time.  Plot  4  was  fall- 
listed,  harrowed  in  the  spring,  and  listed 
in  the  same  furrows  at  planting  time. 
Plot  5  was  fall-listed  and  the  ridges 
split  at  planting  time.  Plot  6  was  early 
spring-listed,  and  the  seed  planted  in  the 
same  furrows.  Plot  7  was  disked  early 
in  the  spring  and  listed  at  planting  time. 
By  way  of  comparison,  an  additional  plot 
in  all  the  tests  was  simply  listed  at 
planting  time,  which  is  by  far  a  too 
common  practice  where  sorghums  are 
grown. 

The  best  yields  of  both  grain  and 
stover  were  obtained  on  the  plots  listed 
in  the  fall,  and  the  lowest  yields  on  the 
check  plot  where  no  preparation  was 
given  until  planting  time.  The  average 
grain  yield  for  Plots  3  and  4  for  the 
three  years  was  25.8  bushels  an  acre 
each.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  ridges  were  split  at 
planting  time  or  the  grain  planted  in  the 
old  furrows.  Working  down  the  ridges, 
as  -was  done  in  Plot  2,  reduced  the  yield 
slightly,  the  average  grain  yield  of  this 
plot  being  24.3  bushels  an  acre.  A  re- 
duced yield  also  followed  the  July  and 
August  disking  in  advance  of  the  fall 
listing,  Plot  1  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
21.5  bushels  to  the  acre.  Harrowing  the 
fall-listed  ground  early  in  the  spring, 
however,  increased  the  yield,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  25.8  bushel  yields  of 
Plots  3  and  4  with  the  yield  of  Plot  5, 
which  was  19.7  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Listing  early  in  the  spring  gave  con- 
siderably better  yields  than  where  no 
preparation  was  given  previous  to  plant- 
ing, but  much  less  than  on  the  plots 
that  were  fall-listed.  Disking  early  in 
the  spring  proved  slightly  better  than  no 
preparation,  but  not  as  good  as  listing 
early  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall.  The 
average  grain  yield  on  the  check  plot 
where  no  preparation  was  given  was  13.3 
bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  three  years 
of  the  test. 

In  general  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment agree  with  farm  practice.  Fall- 
listing  is  usually  best  because  it  prevents 
soil  blowing.  The  furrows  catch  the  win- 
ter's snow,  and  it  thus  increases  the 
amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  soil. 
It  is  always  better  to  list  east  and  west, 
because  the  ridges  theu  provide  better 
protection  from  the  prevailing  north  and 
south  winds.  Listing  as  a  preparation 
method  will  thus  be  done  in  the  fall, 
early  winter,  or  early  spring.  As  a  rule 
the  earlier  this  is  done,  the  better. 

Whether  the  seed  should  be  listed  in 
the  old  furrows,  or  the  ridges  split  at 
planting  time,  seems  to  depend  on  con- 
ditions. If  the  ground,  and  especially 
the  subsoil,  is  moist,  and  the  weeds 
abundant,  splitting  the  ridges  will  prob- 
ably give  the  best  results.  If  the  ground 
is  very  dry  or  moist  near  the  surface 
only,  planting  the  seed  in  the  old  fur- 
rows is  preferable,  since  splitting  the 
ridges  will  result  in  losing  some  of  the 
moisture. 

If  the  ground  has  not  been  listed  in 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirteen) 
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Rank  Oats 


CLEANED  FROM 
TOUR    WHEAT  1 

20%  Added  to 
Your  Crops! 


THIS  ROOK 
TELLS  HOW! 


FREE 


FOR  A 
POSTAL 


Wheat  this  year  is  posi- 
tively rank  with  vile  oats.  1 
Everywhere  it's  the  same. 
Get  them  out  before  plant- 
ing or  you'll  ruin  your  crop 
of  high  priced  wheat!  Send  in 
a  postal  at  once.  Get  this  free 
book  on  Breeding  Big  Crops.  Find  out 
_  how  you  can  add  20J  to  yoar  crops— how  you  can 
clean  all  oats,  dirt  and  weedsfromyourseed grains. 

CHATHAM 

SEED  GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  get  facts  about  this  wonderful  Gas  Power  or 
Hand  Machine.  The  Chatham  Seed  Grader  and 
Cleaner.  Cleans,  grades,  separates  and  sacks 
any  grain  seed!  Any  grass  seed  or,  rankest  mix- 
tures! All  Id  a  single  operation !  Takes  out  all  dust  and 
trash  and  wicked  weed  aeedl  Separates  the  poor,  sicklv 
seeda— sacks  ble  healthly  faltowa,  ready  for  sewing  oc 
market.  Handles  up  to  60  buafaeta  per  hourl  Beats  eo- 
tug  to  the  elevator  or  eolntf  to  neighbor.  Thousands  In 
osel  No  money  In  advance!  30  Days' Free  Trial!  Lonsr 
time  credit)  Seed  postal  for  free  book  and  Big  Offer, Now 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO..  Dept.:  225.  Oatrolt,  Mick. 
Dept.  225,  tUnaas,  City  Dept.  225.  Minneapolis 
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That  hid*  it  worth  more  to 
you  as  a  coat  than  it  will  .bring  yen  as  a  hide.  Sand 
it  to  us.  We'll  make  you  a  handsome  coat  or  robe 

Wool  Coat*  Will  Be  High 
Next  Year— Prepare  NOW 

Tailors  say  real  wool  overcoats  may  be  off  the 
market  next  year.  Send  your  hides  to  os-now- 
and  have  a  fur  coat  made  for  every  member  of 
I  the  family.  Look  ahead.  Prepare  NOW.  Our 
■   work  is  the  best.  Send  for  Illustrations  and  prices 

I NATIONAL  FUR  AND  TANNING  CO. 
1804  South  13th  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


RE  E  to  HaV  Baler; 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  1918  money- 
making  opportunity  with  an 

PRESS 

Moat  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  hustler  baler  made. 
80  years  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
eaoh  baling  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all— Write 
AOM'oai,  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Pox  25  fa^^g^^^^^^g^^^pgg^^ 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  alt 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  i  H  UB  I  rate  J  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34Elm  St..  Guirscy,  §11, 

SOMETHING.    It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send 
Postal  for  Free  Book. 
Tells  what  to  invent  and   how  to  obtain   a  patent 
through  Our  Credit  System.     Send  sketch   for  Free 
ion  of  Patentability.     TALBERT  &  TALBERT, 
4517  Talbert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P. 
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INVENT 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles. 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


ECAUSE  of  the  manufacturers  of 
tractors  losing  so  many  of  their 
expert  mechanics  who  formerly 
were  used  to  give  tractor  service 
out  in  the  various  territories  among 
farmers  owning  tractors,  it  is  now  be- 
coming necessary  that  the  farmers  and 
dealers  look  to  each  other  for  this  sort 
of  service.  It  is  physically  impossible 
under  present  conditions  for  the  man- 
ufacturer to  send  out  experts  to  unravel 
tractor  difficulties  and  it  now  becomes 
necessary  for  the  dealers  and  farmers 
to  handle  such  difficulties  which  have 
heretofore  been  left  to  the  experts. 

While  the  manufacturers  are  losing 
many  of  their  skilled  laborers  and  ex- 
perts to  the  war,  the  demand  for  their 
product  is  ever  increasing.  This  means 
that  manufaturers  must  increase  their 
factory  output,  and  to  do  so  they  must 
use  men  within  the  factory  that  here- 
tofore have  been  out  on  the  territories. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  old-time 
dealers  that  when  the  first  self-binder 
came  onto  the  market  it  seemed  to 
dealers  and  farmers  alike  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  master  this  in- 
tricate machine.  From  the  beginning 
binder  operative  service  was  necessary, 
but  education  brought  on  by  intensive 
usage  of  the  machine  made  farmers  and 
dealers  familiar  with  it  until  finally  the 
manufacturers  were  able  to  cease  binder 
Service. 

This  same  situation  is  coming  in  the 
tractor  field.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we 
are  at  war  that  the  elimination  of  tractor 
service  is  coming  more  quickly  than  it 
would  under  normal  conditions.  To  this 
end  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  trac- 
tors have  adopted  a  policy  of  holding 
tractor  service  schools  at  their  branches 
where  dealers  and  farmers  may  learn  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  trac- 
tors in  general.  So  broad-minded  is  this 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
that  the  matter  of  sales  is  over-shadowed 
during  the  school  of  instruction. 

When  first  one  begins  to  operate  a 
tractor  he  is  apt  to  be  impressed  with  the 
power  and  the  work  which  the  tractor 
will  do  and  for  that  reason  he  feels  that 
it  must  be  an  intricate  and  complicated 
machine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  trac- 
tor is  a  remarkably  simple  machine,  and 
can  be  readilly  understood  and  properly 
operated  by  any  one  who  will  give  the 
subject  close  attention  for  a  few  days. 

If  the  operator  will  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  only  three  important  parts  to 
practically  any  tractor,  namely  the 
motor,  the  transmission-  and  the  truck, 
and  spend  a  little  time  in  getting 
acquainted  with  these  different  parts,  he 
will  be  able  to  perform  any  service 
necessary. 

The  motors  of  most  tractors  are  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  are  99  per  cent 
of  all  the  motors  used  today  in  trucks, 
automobiles  and  even  aeroplanes.  Prac- 
tically the  only  difference  in  a  tractor 
motor  and  motors  used  in  trucks  or  auto- 
mobiles is  that  in  the  case  of  the  tractor 
it  is  necessary,  because  of  the  heavier 
work  which  it  must  perform,  to  provide 
more  ample  means  for  cooling. 

The  transmission  of  the  tractor  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  average  automobile, 
and  if  a  tractor  owner  will  secure  an 
illustrated  catalog  of  the  tractor  which 
he  owns,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  learn 
from  cross-section  cuts  the  mechanism 
and  parts  of  the  transmission. 

The  frame  and  the  wheels  of  the 
tractor  form  the  truck,  and  after  the 
transmission  and  motor  is  placed  on  the 
truck  the  essentials  of  any  tractor  are 
built.  To  add  to  the  beauty  and  pro- 
tection of  the  tractor  a  hood  for  the 
motor  and  the  shields  for  the  wheels  and 
sheet  metal  parts  for  appearance  are 
then  added  to  the  tractor.  But,  remember, 
if  you  study  the  motor,  the  transmission 
and  truck  and  master  them  you  will  be 
able  to  perform  any  repair  or  adjustment 
the  same  as  any  expert  service  factory 
man. — Implement  and  Tractor  Trade 
Journal. 


Machinery  to  Replace  Men 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  European  war  which  has  since 
involved  the  greater  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  a  serious  shortage  of 
farm  labor  existed  in  this  country.  Since 
the  United  States  entered  the  conflict, 
that  situation  has  been  aggravated  by 


the  demands  of  military  mobilization  and 
the  inducements  of  shorter  hours  and 
larger  returns  for  labor  offered  by  in- 
dustrial organizations  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

The  moment  that  any  government  is 
face  to  face  with  a  food  shortage  and 
food  riots  begin  to  break  out,  that 
government  is  in  serious  danger.  Lack 
of  food  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutions,  and  that  in  Portugal, 
and  will  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  our 
allies,  especially  France,  unless  we  here 
in  America  can  offset  it  by  a  larger 
production. 

Germany  today  probably  is  better  off 
in  regard  to  agricultural  labor  than  any 
other  European  nation.  She  is  employ- 
ing vast  numbers  of  military  prisoners, 
and  civilians  deported  from  the  occupied 
territories,  thus  releasing  her  own  labor 
for  military  purposes.  She  is  working 
these  laborers  long  hours,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  and  forcing  them  to  the 
limit  of  human  endurance,  fully  expect- 
ing that,  when  these  are  worn  out,  others 
will  be  available. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  combat  the  handicap 
forced  upon  us  by  an  unprincipled  nation 
which  has,  as  yet,  never  hesitated  to 
violate  any  and  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity when  it  has  been  to  her  advan- 
tage so  to  do. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  labor  shortage  on  the  farm.  Some  of 
these  remedies  have  been  put  into  effect, 
for  example,  that  of  fixing  the  prices  at 
the  point  of  origin  for  certain  staple 
products.  This  price  regulation  assures 
the  farmer  a  fixed  price  for  his  product 
notwithstanding  temporary  gluts  in  the 
market  which  would  ordinarily  force 
prices  down.  It  enables  him  to  compete 
in  the  labor  market  with  industrial  con- 
cerns and  encourages  him  to  produce  as 
largely  as  possible  of  those  products 
most  needed  and  for  which  prices  have 
been  fixed. 

Another  remedy  advocated  is  that  of 
drafting  labor,  not  otherwise  eco- 
nomically employed,  for  use  on  farms. 
To  those  familiar  with  farming  condi- 
tions, this  seems  impracticable.  A  popu- 
lar misconception  exists  that  farming  is 
not  a  skilled  occupation.  What  relation 
this  misconception  bears  to  the  truth 
may  be  realized  when  one  considers  the 
training  of  the  average  farmer.  He 
serves  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship, 
generally  during  the  period  of  his  minor 
years.  "  The  successful  farmer  must  be, 
and  is,  familiar  not  only  with  mechanics, 
but  the  elements  of  meteorology,  soil 
physics  and  chemistry,  plant  pathology, 
and  animal  physiology,  though  he  may 
not  use  those  names.  To  succeed,  be 
must  also  have  a  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial practices  and  customs,  in  order 
profitably  to  market  the  products  of  his 
industry. 

Another  remedy  which  will  do  much 
to  solve  this  vexatious  problem  is  the 
more  efficient  use  of  labor  on  the  farm. 
This  is  the  age  of  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  If  by  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  two  men  may  be  re- 
placed by  one,  or  one  able-bodied  man  by 
an  old  man  incapacitated  for  hard  physi- 
cal labor,  or  even  by  a  woman,  a  long  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  this 
country  today.  If,  in  addition  to  solving 
the  labor  problem,  the  work  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  crop,  the- seeding,  cultiva- 
tion, and  harvesting  may  be  prosecuted 
more  expeditiously  and  effectively,  a  still 
greater  step  in  the  march  of  progress 
will  have  been  performed. 

Editors  Note. — The  above  article  is 
part  of  an  adress  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultufal  Engineers  by  E  B  Mc- 
Cormick,  formerly  dean  of  engineering  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  now 
connected  with  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Power-driven  rotary  saws,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "buzz  saws,"  are  frequently 
used  to  cut  stove  or  block  wood.  These 
saws  vary  in  size  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  inches  and  are  operated  by  engines 
of  six  to  ten  horsepower,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  saw.  Three  men  with 
such  an  equipment  can  saw  twelve  to 
eighteen  cords  of  wood  a  day. 


Indiana  State  Council  of  Defense 
says- 
If  you  can't  put  a 
nun  on  your 
v  shoulder 


put  a  Silo 


Help%urself 
H&Help  your  Nation 

YOU  can  double  the  value  of  your  corn 
crop,  feed  twice  as  many  cattle.  Increase 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  your  horses, 
nogs,  sheep  and  poultry  at  lowest  cost  with  an 

We  offer  a  special  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  Oa  account  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty  in  securing  raw  materials  the  early 
buyer  is  apt  to  be  the  lucky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  with  complete  details 
of  our  order  now,  pay  later  offer. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

61 1'  Union  Bldff.,   •   •••••  Anderson,  Indiana 

611  Silo  Bide   Ktnau  City,  Mo. 

CI  I  Indiana  Bldg.,   Dm  Moinei,  Iowa 

6 1 1,  Live  Stoafc  Exeaang*  Bldr<t  >  Fort  Worth.  Texu 


1 


SILOS 

AMERICAN  Hollow  Tif^ 

Reinforcement  imbedded.  Absolute^ 

the  only  Silo  guaranteed-, 
against  cyclones.  DeaS} 
air  insulation. 
Til  P  Building 
1 1 IX  BLOCKS  KITH 
Costs  less  than  wood. 
Warm  in  winter.  Cool  in 
summer.  Permanent. 
Fire -proof.  Write 
today  for  special 
winter  prices. 


MimiE 


AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Sll  Traders  Bldg. 
'Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

2,  3,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Cig  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",  printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.—Ed.  H.  Witte. 

9    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1607  Empire  Bidg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Jordan* Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  It  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  shrewd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  because  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tells  them  that  Invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  increase  in  the  value  of  ths 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  can  produce.  Prices 
low;    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  Information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  a>->  cordially  invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
Of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Pacing 
Country. 

i.  A.  SMITH,  Colonize!  ion  &  Industrial  Act. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1354,17.  P.  Bids'.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  SELF  03 UNO  WINDMILL 

haa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^replaee,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  4 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil-^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain  .The  Splash  Oiling] 
System  constantly* 
floods  eveiy  bearing  with  oil  pre-- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the" 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tank*, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Sleel   Frame  Saws.^ 

Write  AE8M0T0R  CO,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 
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TRACTOR  SHOW  GREAT  SUCCESS 

We  spent  a  day  last  week  visiting  the 
Kansas  City  Tractor  Show.  The  big 
building  in  which  this  show  was  housed 
was  crowded  throughout  the  week.  In 
the  afternoon  it  was  difficult  to  get 
around.  Farmers  were  much  in  evidence, 
and  they  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  to  study  minutely 
the  inside  workings  of  the  various  trac- 
tors shown.  Exhibitors  of  practically 
every  machine  on  exhibition  had  gone  the 
limit  in  making  it  possible  to  see  all 
working  parts. 

A  study  of  the  different  outfits  makes 
it  evident  that  tractor  makers  are 
bringing  about  many  refinements  in  the 
tractors  they  are  turning  out.  These 
are  in  most  cases  the  result  of  practical 
experiences  in  the  field.  They  are  giv- 
ing much  attention  to  simplifying  ma- 
chines, increasing  their  durability,  and 
making  it  easier  to  get  at  the  various 
parts.  These  are  points  which  the  farm- 
ers present  were  noting  most  carefully. 
Roller  and  ball  bearings  are  being  exten- 
sively used,  magnetos  are  housed,  oiling 
systems  simplified  and  made  positive  in 
action  ,and  gears  being  covered  and  run 
in  oil  to  insure  proper  lubrication.  Trac- 
tors must  stand  up  and  work  in  the  field 
where  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  dust,  so  protection  from  dust  and 
dirt  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

A  few  new  types  have  come  out,  but 
in  the  main  the  tendency  is  toward 
standardization.  Some  companies  are 
specializing  on  a  single  size,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  tractors  suited  to  farms  of 
different  sizes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  1918  output  of  tractors. 
The  Government  has  recognized  the  trac- 
tor as  a  factor  in  conserving  labor  and 
in  increasing  production,  and  every  ef- 
fort possible  will  be  made  to  supply  the 
raw  material.  All  companies  represented 
made  sales  during  the  show.  Many  deal- 
ers were  in  attendance,  and  in  many 
cases  they  had  with  them  prospective 
farmer  buyers  who  gave  orders  at  the 
show  for  tractors  to  be  delivered  through 
their  local  dealers  at  once.  Taking  it 
as  a  whole,  the  show  demonstrated  that 
real  progress  is  being  made  in  develop- 
ing the  tractor. 

¥»  ft 

INCOME  TAX  DECISION 

A  very  important  income  tax  decision 
affecting  the  farmer  has  just  been 
handed  down  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  original  method  of  figuring 
was  working  an  injustice  against  farm- 
ers who  had  been  accumulating  live  stock 
and  equipment  for  several  year-e-.  The 
short  crop  of  1917  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  decrease  the  number  of  stock 
carried  over.  The  method  first  used  in 
figuring  their  income  considered  only 
cash  sales  during  the  year  and  the  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  business. 
This  caused  farmers  to  pay  income  taxes 
on  the  accumulations  of  several  years 
and  thus  worked  an  injustice. 

P.  E.  McNall,  farm  management  spe- 
cialist in  the  extension  division  of  our 
Agricultural  College,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  income  tax  as 
affecting  the  farmer  and  in  explaining 
this  new  ruling  points  out  that  it  per- 
mits a  farmer  to  use  inventories  for 
January  1,  1917,  and  January  1,  1918,  in 
connection  with  his  receipts  and  ex- 
penses. Large  cash  sales  are  thus  offset 
by  a  decrease  in  inventory  which  causes 
the  net  income  to  be  the  exact  income 
for  the  year  rather  than  the  accumula- 
tion of  several  years. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  suggests  the  use 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  661  for  this 
purpose.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
bulletin  contain  blanks  for  entering  the 
items  of  the  farm  business  for  the  year. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  takes  up  a 
discussion  of  how  these  entries  are  made. 

The  blanks  are  arranged  to  show  the 
inventories,  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
farm  business.    These  blanks  may  be 


somewhat  conflicting  especially  since  they 
contain  sales  and  expenses  of  both  oper- 
ator and  landlord.  "All  that  need  be 
made  out  in  rfny  case,"  says  Mr.  McNall, 
"is  the  column  which  represents  the 
business  of  the  man  making  the  report. 
If  this  man  be  a  tenant  or  an  owner 
who  farms  his  own  place,  he  should  fill 
out  the  column  headed  'Operator.'  He 
should  show  only  his  share  of  the  re- 
ceipts, expenses  and  inventories.  If  he 
is  an  owner  who  rents  his  place  out  he 
should  enter  in  the  landlord's  column  his 
share  of  the  receipts  and  farm  expenses 
only. 

"If  a  farmer  after  filling  out  these 
blanks  and  adding  his  other  income  and 
necessary  expenses  for  obtaining  these 
incomes,  finds  his  net  income  is  less  than 
$2,000  for  the  head  of  a  family,  or 
$1,000  for  an  unmarried  person,  he  does 
not  need  to  report.  If  his  net  income  is 
greater  than  the  respective  amounts 
named  he  should  report  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  at  the  time  he  is  in 
the  county." 

Since  there  is  always  danger  that  mis- 
takes may  be  made  in  the  matter  of  de- 
ductions, it  is  safer  to  go  to  the  deputy 
revenue  collector  and  be  sure  that  all 
deductions  made  are  allowable  by  the 
Government.  A  heavy  penalty  attaches 
to  failure  to  make  report,  and  ignorance 
of  the  rulings  is  no  excuse.  A  deputy 
revenue  collector  will  be  on  duty  in  every 
county  in  the  state. 

Figuring  the  farmer's  net  income  in 
this  way  makes  it  almost  necessary  that 
he  keep  farm  records.  Unless  he  has  an 
accurate  inventory  for  the  two  dates 
given,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
new  ruling.  We  would  again  urge  the 
importance  of  beginning  to  keep  farm 
records.  The  farm  account  book  to  which 
we  referred  last  week  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  can  be  obtained  through 
local  banks,  or,  if  they  have  failed  to 
provide  themselves  with  copies,  by  writ- 
ing to  the  extension  division  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  or  to  W.  W.  Bowman, 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 
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KANSAS  WOMAN'S  FARM  MEETING 

The  Kansas  Woman's  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Association,  which  was  organized  in 
Topeka  January  12,  is  wasting  no  time 
in  attempting  to  put  its  program  into 
practice.  A  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rooms,  Topeka,  February  26,  27 
and  28.  The  Tuesday  evening  meeting 
will  be  simply  a  get-together  meeting. 
An  all-day  program  will  be  given 
Wednesday.  The  backers  of  this  move- 
ment insist  that  the  women  of  the  farms 
whose  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers 
were  called  to  the  service,  should  stay  on 
the  farms  and  "keep  the  home  fires 
burning."  They  point  out  that  nowhere 
else  and  in  no  other  way  can  these 
women  help  more  in  winning  the  war 
than  by  staying  on  the  farm  and  help- 
ing to  raise  the  necessary  food.  The  aim 
of  this  organization  is  to  show  how  in- 
experienced women  may  become  farmers 
and  especially  to  encourage  intensive 
gardening  throughout  the  state. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  already 
been  taken  over  the  state  in  this  move- 
ment. The  papers  and  talks  given  will 
be  by  experienced  women  farmers  and 
gardeners. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon;  vice- 
president,  Miss  M'Edna  Corbet;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  A.  D.  Folker;  treasurer,  Miss 
Louise  Krigbaum,  all  of  Topeka. 

HOG  PRICE  MINIMUM 

No  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  hog 
price  minimum  of  $15.50  established  last 
November  by  the  meat  division  of  the 
Food  Administration.  In  last  week's 
issue  we  gave  some  of  the  complaints 
and  also  the  explanatory  statement  from 
the  Food  Administration  relative  to  the 
thirteen-to-one  ration  which  has  been 
promised  "for  this  year's  pork  production. 
We  also  gave  a  brief  statement  cover- 


ing the  protest  sent  to  Mr.  Hoover  by 
the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 
There  has  been  a  lively  exchange  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams,  the  character  of 
which  indicates  that  Mr.  Cotton  is  giv- 
ing some  attention  to  what  live  stock 
men  are  saying. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  a  telegram 
came  to  hand  in  which  the  following 
statement  authorized  by  Joseph  P.  Cot- 
ton, head  of  the  meat  division  of  the 
Food  Administration,  is  made.  "Com- 
plaints from  various  sources  have  reached 
the  meat  division  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  to  the  effect  that 
the  minimum  price  of  $15.50  a  hundred- 
weight on  the  basis  of  packers'  droves 
at  the  Chicago  market,  which  the  Food 
Administration  had  established  at  the 
request  of  growers  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  the  market  in  the  general  pol- 
icy of  increasing  production,  was  detri- 
mental to  their  interests.  In  my  judg- 
ment that  minimum  has  been  a  sustain- 
ing element  in  the  price  of  hogs,  but  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  my  judgment 
was  well  grounded,  I  decided  upon  a  ref- 
erendum. I  therefore  sought  the  advice 
of  a  hundred  leading  hog  producers,  ed- 
itors of  farm  journals,  and  presidents  of 
the  stock  exchanges  in  the  principal  hog- 
producing  states!  Answers  to  my  request 
have  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  minimum,  but  three  an- 
swers expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
plan  having  been  received.  The  minimum 
will  continue  in  force." 

We  have  no  details  regarding  this  de- 
cision other  than  the  statement  itself. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
hog  producers  at  least  do  not  want  the 
present  minimum  removed.  The  only  re- 
plies to  Mr.  Cotton's  inquiry  coming  to 
our  notice  have  been  those  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Daily  Drovers'  Telegram 
of  Kansas  City.  After  calling  a  meeting 
of  a  large  number  of  representative  hog- 
men  and  discussing  this  message  which 
had  come  from  Mr.  Cotton  asking 
whether  the  minimum  should  be  re- 
moved, the  president  of  the  Exchange 
was  instructed  to  wire  as  follows: 
"Minimum  should  not  only  be  main- 
tained, but  should  be  materially  ad- 
vanced." The  Drovers'  Telegram  said: 
"Materially  increase.  Do  not  under  any 
circumstances  discontinue  minimum  hog 
price." 

ft  *  ft 

James  Dorsey,  of  Gilberts,  Illinois, 
was  recently  convicted  in  the  federal 
court  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  charged  with 
selling  diseased  dairy  cattle.  He 
"plugged"  these  cattle  with  tuberculin  in 
advance  of  the  official  tuberculin  test  so 
they  would  not  react.  Dorsey  has  been 
out  of  business  since  his  arrest  several 
years  ago,  but  the  news  of  his  convic- 
tion will  interest  dairymen  throughout 
the  country  who  have  worked  in  season 
and  out  to  keep  the  dairy  business  clean 
and  drive  out  the  crooks  handling  dairy 
cattle.  A  good  many  Dorsey  cattle  were 
shipped  to  Kansas,  being  represented  as 
healthy.  Later  they  developed  tubercu- 
losis and  there  were  a  great  many  losses. 
Federal  Judge  Landis  sentenced  Dorsey 
to  eight  years  in  the  federal  peniten- 
tiary at  Leavenworth  and  in  addition 
fined  him  three  thousand  dollars.  He 
was  released  on  a  fifteen-thousand-dollar 
bond  pending  action  on  appeal. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  requirement  made  by  the  Food 
Administration  that  wheat  flour  substi- 
tutes be  purchased  in  equal  quantities 
with  white  flour  might  give  the  profit- 
eers a  chance  to  shove  up  the  prices  of 
these  substitutes  without  justification. 
Complaints  have  been  made  that  some 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  enforced 
demand  for  flour  substitutes  and  trying 
to  reap  undue  profits.  Warnings  have 
been  sent  out,  however,  that  drastic  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  against  anyone  who 
attempts  to  charge  unwarranted  prices 
for  such  cereals  as  are  being  sold  as 
substitutes  for  white  flour. 


BEEF  WITH  LESS  FAT 

We  have  been  told  by  the  meat  divi- 
sion of  the  Food  Administration  that  the 
highest  grade  of  beef  is  a  luxury  under 
present  conditions.  Some  of  us  have 
come  to  that  conclusion  because  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  good 
beef  and  have  placed  it  in  the  luxury 
class.  Highly  finished  beef  is  without 
doubt  a  wasteful  product.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  even  under  normal  conditions. 
Fat  is  the  most  expensive  thing  to  pro- 
duce in  getting  a  steer  ready  for  mar- 
ket, and  when  the  beef  comes  to  the 
table  this  expensive  fat  is  largely  a 
waste.  It  takes  grain  to  make  thick 
fat  on  beef  and  at  the  present  time  we 
are  especially  concerned  in  saving  all 
the  grain  possible. 

The  more  largely  the  steer  is  grown 
on  roughage,  the  less  the  meat  will  cost 
to  produce  and  the  larger  the  percentage 
suitable  for  food.  The  present  demand 
is  for  cattle  in  only  ordinary  condition. 
This  puts  steers,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
cheap  cattle,  in  special  demand.  A  farm 
paper  writer  recently  expressed  a  fear 
that  this  demand  for  the  commener 
sorts  would  tend  to  slow  up  cattle  im- 
provement. We  do  not  so  understand 
the  results  of  this  changed  demand.  It 
is  even  more  important  to  have  cattle 
of  pronounced  high  beefing  qualities  if 
they  are  to  be  marketed  without  high 
finish.  High  finish  makes  a  relatively 
greater  improvement  in  cattle  of  poor 
beef  type  than  in  those  of  the  best  type 
for  beef.  Let  us  not  confuse  this  demand 
foil  beef  carrying  less  finish  with  the 
production  of  inferior  beef  cattle.  The 
better  the  animal  from  a  beef  stand- 
point, the  more  acceptable  it  becomes 
when  marketed  without  high  finish  such 
as  requires  the  feeding  of  a  lot  of  ex- 
pensive grain.  If  this  is  understood  beef 
cattle  improvement  should  receive  a 
boost  instead  of  a  setback. 

ft  ft  ft 

GRAIN  GRADING  COMPLAINTS 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  new 
federal  grain  grading  regulation  should 
have  been  put  into  operation  just  as  a 
time  when  the  war  emergency  required 
that  a  food  administrator  fix  prices  on 
wheat.  There  is  absolutely  no  relation 
between  the  operation  of  the  new  grain 
regulations  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Food  Administration  governing  the  hand- 
ling of  wheat.  The  grading  rules  would 
have  gone  into  effect  if  there  had  been 
no  war,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
regulation  of  mills  and  elevators  under 
government  license. 

Coming  together  as  they  have,  it  has 
brought  about  a  condition  which  many 
believe  sufficient  justification  for  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  the  new  grading 
rules  for  the  period  of  the  war,  at  least. 
There  is  every  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  speeding  up  of  the  production  of 
wheat.  The  manner  in  which  the  two 
sets  of  regulations  are  working  is  be- 
coming a  real  obstacle  to  this  end.  This 
was  apparent  at  the  recent  conference 
held  in  Hutchinson.  It  was  charged  by 
farmers  and  co-operative  elevator  men 
that  certain  milling  concerns  were  using 
the  new  rules  to  stifle  competition.  The 
elevator  man  must  buy  on  the  most 
strict  observance  of  the  grading  rules 
because  his  wheat  is  shipped  to  central 
markets.  Mills  at  points  where  elevators 
are  located  were  charged  with  raising 
the  grade  and  of  course  paying  for  the 
wheat  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  grade.  At 
non-competitive  points  the  federal  rules 
are  rigidly  enforced  by  the  mills.  These 
charges  were  not  denied  by  the  miller? 
at  the  hearing. 

There  are  probably  small  mills  in  sec- 
tions where  no  wheat  was  grown  that 
are  having  a  hard  time  doing  business, 
but  it  seems  that  the  industry  as  a 
whole  might  well  be  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  demand  on  the  part  of 
grain  growers  was  voiced  in  one  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture meeting  recently  held  in  Topeka. 
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A  FARMER  ON  WAR  SERVICE 

Insists  That  Farmers  Should  Support  Administration  in  All  War  Measures 


By  HOWARD  M.  HILL,  Proprietor  Sycamore  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Wilson  County,  Before  War  Council,  Topeka 


ODAY  personalities  and  plain  talk 
are  excusable — if  pertinent.  In 
the  past  farmers  have  seldom  got- 
ten more  than  laborers'  wages  for 
their  time  and  over  a  vast  extent  of  our 
farming  land  its  fertility  that  rightly 
belonged  to  all  future  generations  has 
gone,  in  the  bargain.  But  times  have 
changed.  A  leading  authority  has  said, 
'"For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
century  food  is  no  longer  a  drug  on  the 
the  market.  The  world  is  at  war  and  it 
is  growing  hungry.  Men  by  the  millions 
are  being  drawn  away  from  production 
and  our  problem  is  no  longer  'What  crop 
will  make  us  the  most  monev  ?'  but  'How 
shall  the  world  be  fed?'  " 

We  can  well  afford  to  leave  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  a  fair  return  for  work- 
ing the  land  until  times  of  peace,  for 
with  that  time  will  surely  come  a  closer 
bond  of  fellowship  between  all  classes.  In 
the  conservation  of  food  we  farmers  have 
the  advantage  of  the  average  non- 
producer.  In  our  family  through  the  use 
of  home  ground  corn  and  wheat,  both  of 
which  are  used  bran  and  all,  we  have  cut 
our  consumption  of  white  flour  to  a  little 
less  than  half  the  usual  amount.  By  the 
liberal  use  of  sorghum  and  honey  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  without  special  self- 
denial  we  have  cut  our  average  con- 
sumption of  sugar  below  Mr.  Hoover's 
allowance  and  to  less  than  one  third  the 
usual  amount. 

Through  the  increased  use  of  all  kinds 
of  poultry,  we  have  practically  cut  out 
the  buying  of  beef,  never  consumed  in 
large  quantities  on  the  average  farm. 
And  our  pork  consumption  has  been  cut 
in  two  with  only  half  the  usual  number 
of  hogs  reserved  for  meat  this  year. 
Through  co-operative  home  canning,  our 
neighborhood  has  purchased  no  canned 
fruit  or  vegetables.  On  our  farm  home- 
made soap  answers  for  every  use  except 
the  toilet.  We  are  great  believers  in  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  food  saving  campaign. 
He  is  a  big  man  and  has  a  big  job  and 
if  he  .says  cut  out  white  flour  and  pork 
altogether  for  a  period  of  three  months 
or  more  we  are  with  him.  When  we 
hear  criticism  of  Hoover  and  his  cam- 
paign from  those  whose  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity to  comprehend  the  necessity  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  move,  is  small  (and 
this  includes  about  all  of  us),  we  feel 
like  asking  where  another  man  big 
enough  for  the  job  who  will  handle  it 
for  Hoover's  salary  can  be  found? 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Red  Cross  work  in  our 
community  brings  very  much  the  same 
response  as  in  the  towns.  The  recent 
Red  Cross  membership  campaign  came  at 
a  time  when  east  and  west  roads  were 
blockaded  with  snow  but  workers  went 
on  horseback  and  the  response  was 
almost  universal. 

Through  activities  in  our  county  coun- 
cil of  defense  about  a  year  ago,  farmers 
in  our  section  aided  by  county  agents 
from  both  Montgomery  and  Wilson 
counties  secured  seed  oats  of  good  quality 
and  put  in  a  large  acreage.  The  re- 
sultant crop  was  the  best  we  have  had 
in  recent  years  and  since  our  failure  in 
other  grain  feed  crops,  owing  to  extreme 
drought,  the  value  of  the  oats  crop  is 
better  appreciated. 

In  our  particular  section,  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  rather  poor  prairie  land  is 
untenanted,  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  pay  for  farming  in  grain 
crops.  Through  our  county  agent,  In- 
dependence banks  were  induced  to  fi- 
nance without  interest  the  seeding  of  a 
large  acreage  of  kafir  and  cane  on  this 
land,  a  tractor  being  used  for  plowing. 
The  seed  for  this  was  also  secured 
through  our  county  agents.  The  crop 
was  not  expected  to  pay  in  grain,  but  in 
spite  of  the  unusual  drought  a  splendid 
and  heavy  crop  of  forage  was  secured 
and  again  an  Independence  bank  made 
cattle  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
with  the  net  result  that  we  are  adding  a 
.little  larger  quota  of  beef  for  the  allied 
armies  and  starving  civilians.  Our  own 
farm  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  breeding  cattle,  but  this 
past  season,  through  the  co-operation  of 
neighbors  in  helping  with  the  plowing 
and  seeding,  200  acres  of  neighboring 
land  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  seeded 
with  the  best  quality  of  wheat,  fertilizer 
being  applied  to  some  of  the  poorer  soil. 
A  large  acreage  of  oats  is  also  planned 
for  1918. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  has  practically 
been    doubled    in    our    section,  many 


farmers  putting  in  wheat  on  land  that 
has  not  grown  this  crop  for  years.  The 
preparation  of  ground  was  unusually 
thorough,  but  dry  weather  preceding  the 
sowing  and  continuing  practically  with- 
out interruption  since  gave  little  chance 
for  plant  growth.  Germination  was  good, 
however,  and  we  are  hopeful  for  the  life 
of  the  plant. 

The  increased  acreage  devoted  to  small 
grain  and  the  extremely  high  prices  of 
all  feeds  are  undoubtedly  cutting  down 
our  live  stock  supply.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  extravagant  profits  be- 
ing reaped  by  fanners  and  live  stock 
raisers,  but  we  make  the  assertion  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
in  our  section  and  all  others  in  the  state, 
excepting  only  that  where  frost  damaged 
corn  that  is  not  marketable  is  being  used, 
every  pound  of  grain  in  prime  beef  and 
pork  that  was  marketed  in  the  last  two 
months  of  1917  had  been  produced  at  a 
loss — if  present  feed  and  labor  values  are 
taken  into  account.  With  present  mar- 
ket and  weather  conditions,  this  loss  will 
continue.  I  do  not  make  this  statement 
as  a  complaint  in  any  sense,  but  with 
the  hope  that  consumers  and  our  co- 
workers in  war  service  may  better  under- 
stand the  real  situation  of  the  farmer. 

Agriculturists  who  have  been  aptly 
described  as  those  who  make  their  money 
in  town  and  spend  it  on  the  farm,  editors 
and  writers  in  some  of  our  farm  papers, 
bonanza  farmers  and  live  stock  men,  and 
politicians  galore  have  been  very  busy 
trying  to  make  the  plain  average  farmer, 
who  is  seldom  heard  from,  think  his  male 
citizens  of  draft  age  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion or  deferred  classification.  We  may 
have  our  labor  troubles,  but  it  is  entirely- 
past  my  understanding  how  any  warm- 
blooded American  who  has  enjoyed  the 
abundant  fruits  of  admitedly  the  best 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  millions  of  workers  in 
ship  building,  arms  and  ammunition 
making,  clothing  and  equipment  factories, 
motor  and  aircraft  factories  and  the 
many  other  branches  of  the  work — if  we 
are  to  win  the  war — can  desire  any  less 


than  his  full  share  of  service  and  sacri- 
fice. 

We  should  count  it  a  blessed  privilege 
to  contribute  to  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  two  of  the  most  splendid  organi- 
zations for  war  work  originated  by  any 
people  of  the  earth.  We  should  receive 
the  demands  for  extra  taxes  on  all  sides 
with  a  smile  of  willingness  and  continue 
to  smile  with  continued  demands  because 
it  has  been  given  us  to  extend  to  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  good  old  world  the 
greatest  and  most  far-reaching  victory 
in  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  war 
against  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
enemy  of  civilization  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

A  statement  of  the  unusual  situation 
in  which  we  farmers  are  placed  should 
lead  to  better  understanding  and  team 
work  all  around.  We  are  asked  to  in- 
crease our  acreage  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  all  food-producing  crops, 
War  demands  call  for  increased  acreage 
in  cotton  and  all  hay  crops.  All  this  in- 
creased acreage  absolutely  necessitates 
cutting  down  materially  all  our  live 
stock  forage  and  feeding  crops,  more 
especially  corn,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  greater  pork  production,  and 
still  we  are  also  being  called  on  for 
greater  meat  production.  This  seeming 
impossibility  would  only  be  possible 
through  increased  labor  supply  or  more 
man  power.  Man  power  on  the  farm  is 
diminishing — the  only  substitute  is  wo- 
man power. 

England  through  the  use  of  women, 
who  have  taken  the  place  of  all  except 
the  old  men  and  boys  on  the  farm,  has 
tripled  her  grain  food  crops,  but  this  has 
been  done  partly  at  the  expense  of  her 
meat  production  because  a  great  acreage 
of  pasture  and  meadow  land  has  been 
turned  by  the  plow 

Grain  and  forage  feeds  are  still  being 
wasted  on  almost  all  of  our  farms.  By 
the  building  of  silos  on  every  farm,  Kan- 
sas can  increase  her  live  stock  and  thus 
make  use  of  more  of  her  grass  and 
through  the  use  of  all  our  manure  still 
grow  more  grain. 


There  are  a  few  fundamental  re- 
adjustments we  farmers  should  demand 
before  we  begin  substituting  woman 
power  on  the  farm.  First  of  these  comes 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rule,  "Work  or 
fight."  Every  able-bodied  man  or  boy 
of  working  age  not  called  for  service  at 
the  front  and  not  assisting  directly  be- 
hind the  firing  line  should  be  compelled 
to  join  the  producers'  class  unless  his 
time  is  fully  occupied  in  necessary  work. 
We  should  use  all  appeals  to  public 
opinion  possible  in  enforcement  of  this 
rule — but  use  strong-arm  measurers  un- 
hesitatingly where  necessary. 

Kansas  farmers  should  demand  that 
none  of  the  grain  they  grow  or  conserve 
should  be  made  into  Missouri  booze  while 
children  of  all  European  nations  starve. 
In  ordinary  times  we  might  concede  poor 
old  Mizzoo  a  few  more  drinks  in  the 
"tapering  off"  process  but  now  it  is  not 
their  reform,  but  the  feeding  of  starving 
babes  we  are  insisting  on. 

In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  for  us  to  ask  what  connection 
their  making  and  using  of  booze  has  with 
their  sending  of  representatives  to  Wash- 
ington to  obstruct  war  measures  and 
criticize  the  administration  generally. 

Now  that  our  wise  statesmen  have  at 
last  given  the  American  farmer  a  govern- 
ment loan  bank  with  authority  to  make 
loans  on  long  time  and  at  low  interest, 
may  we  not  ask  general  support  of  these 
banks  and  consideration  of  their  bonds 
by  our  bankers  and  financiers?  This  has 
always  been  the  greatest  need  of  the 
farmer  in  his  straggle  for  greater  pro- 
duction but  is  doubly  necessary  now  with 
high  priced  labor,  feed  and  equipment. 
These  bonds  are  being  neglected  now 
partly  because  of  the  strenuous  cam- 
paigns for  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  which  we 
all  know  are  so  necessary,  and  recent 
authorization  by  congress  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  government  of  these  bonds 
practically  does  away  with  the  danger 
of  the  proposed  emasculation  of  this 
measure  by  limiting  application  to  new 
loans.  But  another  hike  in  the  interest 
rate  will  probably  result  in  the  large 
insurance  companies,  who  have  hereto- 
fore carried  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
loans,  buying  up  these  bonds,  with  the 
result  that  they  will  have  besides  their 
usual  gilt  edged  land  security  the  gov- 
ernment guarantee  and  the  farmer  will 
praetieally  be  paying  the  old  rate. 

We  have  seen  much  use  of  the  term, 
"constructive  criticism"  lately  and  desire 
to  say  that  except  in  a  few  fundamentals 
we  are  inclined  to  think  "there  ain't  no 
sich  animal." 

General  criticism  of  the  administration 
and  its  war  measures  by  our  newspapers 
is  all  too  common  and  is  undoubtedly 
partly  responsible  for  the  feeling  of  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  On 
the  part  of  some  of  our  leading  news- 
papers this  despicable  misleading  of  the 
public  for  mere  political  purposes  is 
actually  giving  aid  and  sympathy  to  the 
enemy.  A  flagrant  example  of  this  hag 
just  happened.  A  sharp  criticism  of  Gar- 
field and  the  administration  for  the  re- 
cent coal  order  was  published  in  a  lead- 
ing Kansas  City  paper  which  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  both  the  senate  and 
congress  were  exceedingly  sore  and  criti- 
cal of  the  administration,  and  yet  in  a 
very  inconspicuous  place  on  the  inside 
of  the  paper  in  a  very  short  space  was 
given  the  information  that  at  that  time 
there  were  lying  in  the  port  of  New  York 
loaded  vessels  that  would  require  40,000 
car  loads  of  coal  in  their  bunkers  before 
they  could  sail  with  supplies  for  our 
army  and  the  starving  millions  in  Europe. 
That  is  a  justification  for  the  coal  order 
and  we  should  thank  God  that  we  have 
officials  with  the  backbone  to  make  such 
orders. 

Right  in  Topeka,  leading  political' 
organs  published  very  freely  all  the  carp- 
ing criticism  and  even  omitted  the  small 
inside  article  giving  the  real  information, 
and  still  all  of  our  candidates  are  whoop- 
ing it  up  for  the  war  and  its  prosecution 
to  a  rapid  end. 

Now,  Kansas  gave  Wilson  a  rousing 
majority  and  we  are  still  for  him  and 
we  serve  notice  on  all  candidates,  re- 
gardless of  party,  that  we  will  not  only 
dcmand  full  support  of  the  administra- 
tion in  all  war  measures  but  that  any 
who  have  not  a  pretty  clear  record  so 
far  as  criticising  the  administration  need- 
lessly in  the  past  is  concerned  may  as 
well  lay  low. 


HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

— Darlin?,  In  Des  Moines  Register. 
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FARM   LABOR  SUGGESTIONS 

Women  and  Boys  Can  be  Used  to  Meet  Emergency  Demands 


HN  THE  farm  labor  conferences  be- 
ing held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  specialists  have  re- 
ported on  the  various  sources  of  labor. 
As  a  result  of  tnis  study  a  plan  is  al- 
ready in  operation  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  mobilization  of  all  available 
farm  help.  In  our  issue  of  January  26 
we  gave  the  essential  features  of  this 
plan  which  was  presented  to  the  repre- 
sentative farmers  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  by  E.  V.  Wilcox  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  were  necessarily 
omitted  from  our  previous  article  because 
of  lack  of  space.  In  his  talk  Mr.  Wilcox 
pointed  out  that  women  have  taken  an 
important  position  in  farm  life  and  dur- 
ing the  present  war  emergency  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  women  are 
seeking  and  obtaining  employment  on 
farms  either  at  outdoor  work  or  as  help 
for  the  farmers'  wives.  Both  as  indi- 
viduals and  in  camps  the  women  have 
rendered  efficient  service  at  various  kinds 
of  farm  occupations.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  had  an  extensive  and  satisfac- 
tory experience  with  women  as  farm 
laborers.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to 
establish  training  camps  for  women,  not 
primarily  because  they  require  longer  to 
learn  the  essential  features  of  farm  work 
than  men,  but  because  it  was  felt  that 
city  women  should  have  a  preliminary 
physical  training  or  seasoning  in  order  to 
prevent  unfavorable  results  from  the  un- 
uual  kind  of  work.  About  150,000 
women  have  been  trained  in  camps  in 
England  during  the  year  and  their  serv- 
ices have  been  found  to  be  of  high  value 
as  shown  by  the  voluntary  reports  of 
farmers  with  whom  they  have  found 
employment.  Some  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  United  States  in  train- 
ing camps  for  women.  As  an  example 
of  such  a  camp,  mention  may  be  made 
of  that  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  'This  camp 
was  established  by  private  enterprise  on 
an  abandoned  farm  on  which  all  opera- 
tions were  done  by  girls  from  Cohimbia 
University  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
Schools.  They  performed  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  even  including  haying,  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  were  generally 
emplojred  by  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Many  of  these  farmers  of  their 
own  initiative  reported  that  the  girls 
were  more  alert  and  active  than  the 
ordinary  farm  laborer  and  that  their 
services  would  be  gladly  accepted  during 
the  coming  year.  Incidentally  it  should 
be  stated  that  all  of  the  girls  were 
pleased  with  their  experience  and  hope 
to  have  the  same  opportunity  again. 

Husking  bees  have  been  organized  in 
various  towns  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  neighboring  farmers  in  harvest- 
ing and  saving  their  corn.  These  husk- 
ing bees  are  essentially  a  revival  of  a 
pleasant  old  farm  institution  which,  like 
so  many  of  the  farm  operations  of  a  pre- 
vious generation,  combined  social  ac- 
tivities with  industry. 

Several  reabjustments  of  labor  al- 
ready on  the  farms  may  be  made  to 
meet  more  adequately  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  old  custom  of  exchanging 
labor  among  the  farmers,  which  has  come 
down  from  the  early  days  of  agriculture, 
is  being  extended  and  utilized  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever.  The  wide  use  of 
the  method  of  exchanging  labor  makes 
possible  not  only  the  rapid  accomplish- 
ment of  tasks  which  do  not  permit  of 
delay  but  also  the  doing  of  work  which 
the  services  of  a  number  of  men  simul- 
taneously in  order  to  secure  the  efficient 
utilization  of  labor.  The  custom  also 
permits  the  better  distribution  of  labor 
now  on  farms  and  the  more  continuous 
utilization  of  their  services.  Attention 
has  also  been  called  to  the  possibility 
of  introducing  changes  in  the  cropping 
system  in  order  to  utilize  more  fully  and 
more  efficiently.  In  a  careful  survey 
of  the  distribution  and  use  of  labor  in 
North  Carolina  it  was  found  that  only 
about  40  per  cent  efficiency  was  obtained 
during  the  past  season  among  negro 
laborers.  In  Maryland  a  study  of  the 
work  performed  by  farm  laborers  includ- 
ing both  family  and  hired  labor  indicated 
that  farmers  and  their  hired  help  do 
only  about  one  hundred  days  work  each 
per  year.  This  is  a  low  grade  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  situation  can  obviously 
be  greatly  improved  by  giving  more  care- 
ful attention  to  the  distribution  and 
Utilization  of  the  labor  already  available. 


A  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained 
from  the  farm  labor  survey  work  of  the 
past  crop  season  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  the  work  of  producing  the  necessary 
food  and  of  carrying  on  other  farm 
operations  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
general  speeding  up  without  any  addi- 
tional farm  labor.  More  work  can  be 
done  with  the  same  number  of  laborers. 
This  has  been  accomplished  on  thousands 
of  individual  farms  and  the  experience 
of  Canada  shows  that  it  can  be  accomp- 


IHAT  the  conservation  of  moisture 
is    essential    in    profitable  crop 

  production  in  Western  Kansas  has 

been  proved  by  Louis  Shaumburg, 
a  successful  farmer  of  Rush  County, 
Kansas. 

In  preparing  for  wheat  Mr.  Shaumburg 
disks  his  fields  early  in  the  spring  and 
afterwards  whenever  necessary  so  that 
no  weeds  grow  and  the  surface  remains 
loose  until  June,  when  he  plows  it  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches.  He  then  harrows 
it  after  each  good  rain  or  when  small 
seeds  begin  to  grow  and  keeps  the  sur- 
face from  becoming  crusty  or  weedy.  By 
this  method  much  of  the  moisture  from 
early  spring  until  wheat  seeding  is 
stored  in  the  soil  and  the  wheat  can 
draw  on  it  when  needed. 

Mr.  Shaumburg  has  never  had  a  fail- 
ure with  wheat  sown  in  ground  prepared 
by  this  method,  and  his  smallest  yield 
was  ten  bushels  an  acre  in  1893  when 
other  wheat  was  a  total  failure  in  the 
county.  In  1913  his  yield  was  seven- 
teen bushelB  an  acre  when  n  heat  planted 
in  the  ordinary  way  was  again  a  fail- 
ure. The  average  yield  for  all  the  years 
he  has  summer-tilled  his  ground  for 
wheat  has  been  twenty-eight  bushels  an 
acre.  The  year  1917  was  an  exception- 
ally dry  one.  but  his  growing  wheat  is 
making  good  stock  pasture  now. 

"The  average  annual  rainfall  in  West- 
ern Kansas  is  twenty  inches,  two-thirds 
of  which  generally  comes  during  the 
growing  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August,"  said  Mr.  Shaumburg.  '•'The  re- 
maining one-third  comes  during  the  other 
eight  months  of  the  year,  or  at  the  time 
when  moisture  is  not  in  great  demand 
by  growing  crops.  Twenty  inches  of 
rain  is  sufficient  moisture  to  produce 
large  crops  of  any  kind  that  are  adapted 
to  this  country,  provided  it  can  be  util- 
ized by  the  growing  plants. 

'•Western  Kansas  has  raised  large 
crops  when  in  the  growing  months  it 
received  two -thirds  or  more  of  the  an- 


lished  in  a  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
Canadian  example  is  one  which  merits 
close  study  and  enthusiastic  emulation. 
Canada,  with  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lion, has  sent  500,000  of  her  young  men 
to  France.  If  we  placed  a  proportionate 
number  of  our  population  in  active  mili- 
tary service  the  total  would  be  0,250,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  army  of  men 
which  Canada  has  taken  from  her  popu- 
lation for  military  service,  the  Dominion 
increased  all  of  its  essential  industrial 


nual  rainfall.  Small  crops  have  been 
raised  in  years  when  the  rainfall  during 
the  growing  months  was  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  amount  and  the 
crops  failed  in  years  when  the  growing 
months  were  dry  ones. 

"There  is  just  enough  moisture  if  it  is 
all  used,  but  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
much  moisture  is  wasted  by  the  farmer 
who  depends  only  on  getting  the  mois- 
ture during  the  growing  season,  and 
does  not  save  that  which  he  gets  when 
he  does  not  need  it.  Hard  and  weedy 
soil  loses  moisture  sooner  than  clean 
loose  soil." 

Mr.  Shaumburg  begins  with  the  prep- 
aration of  his  fields  for  crops  as  long  as 
possible  before  seeding  time.  The  more 
time  he  takes  in  preparing  his  fields  the 
more  moisture  he  can  store  in  the  soil. 
During  the  time  he  prepares  his  fields 
he  keeps  the  surface  loose  and  free  from 
weeds. 

In  preparing  his  fields  for  corn  and 
the  sorghums  he  begins  early  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  by  loosening  the  surface  with 
a  disk  and  then  keeping  it  loose  and 
clean  until  planting  time.  By  this 
method  the  moisture  in'  the  soil  is  stored 
until  time  for  the  crops  to  use  it.  In 
the  growing  season  his  fields  are  culti- 
vated often  to  keep  the  surface  loose 
and  free  from  weeds,  so  that  all  the 
moisture  can  be  used  by  the  crops. 

The  time  from  wheat  harvest  until 
wheat  sowing  is  too  short  to  prepare 
properly  his  wheat  fields  for  wheat 
again,  unless  the  weather  is  favorable. 
Wheat  generally  uses  all  the  moisture 
by  the  time  it  is  matured.  If  there  is 
then  a  dry  harvest  and  a  few  weeks  of 
dry  weather  after  harvest  there  will  be 
little  or  no  moisture  to  store  between 
harvest  and  seeding  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  wheat  fields  will  be  in  poor 
condition.  Mr.  Shaumburg  has  adopted 
the  course  outlined  because  it  brings  re- 
sults.   It  is  no  longer  theory  with  him. 


operations  and  also  greatly  increased  the 
export  of  all  important  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. In  other  words  Canada  did  a 
great  deal  more  than  heretofore  and  with 
fewer  men.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
speeding  up  and  by  more  efficient  dis- 
tribution of  the  available  man-power. 

Mr.  Wilcox  referred  to  some  instances 
in  which  the  method  of  farm  labor  prob- 
lem developed  unusual  situations,  such 
as  the  wheat  harvest  all  through  the 
central  wheat  belt.  As  is  generally 
known  a  large  army  of  workers  congre- 
gate annually  for  the  wheat  harvest  in 
the  central  wheal  belt.  This  harvest 
begins  about  June  10  in  Oklahoma  and 
extends  north  gradually  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  grain,  ending  in  North  Dakota 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
harvest  thus  furnishes  continuous  em- 
ployment for  men  for  a  period  of  about 
three  months.  The  harvest  army  is  made 
up  of  men  from  various  economic  sta- 
tions in  life  and  from  a  large  number 
of  states.  Many  college  men  and  resi- 
dents of  eastern  cities  annually  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  wheat  belt  ibo  engage 
in  this  work.  The  employment  service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  also  directs  a  large  number  of  men 
to  localities  where  harvest  operations  are 
under  way.  The  fact  that  such  work 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  harvest  hands 
is  generally  known  throughout  the 
country.  The  chief  way  in  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  assist  in 
this  employment  is  the  furnishing  of 
accurate  information  as  to  just  where 
the  men  are  needed,  the  number  of  men 
required,  the  wages  offered,  housing  con- 
ditions and  other  details  concerning 
which  laborers  wish  to  be  informed.  The 
laborers  are  then  directed  to  the  proper 
localities  where  they  are  met  by  farmers 
and  taken  to  the  harvest  fields."  Definite 
plans  have  been  laid  whereby  county 
agents  or  others  who  may  be  brought 
into  our  organization  shall  keep  each 
other  informed  of  the  time  when  harvest 
help  is  required  in  their  locality  and  of 
the  date  when  such  help  will  be  released 
upon  completion  of  the  work.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  this  manner  the  laborers 
will  be  systematically  directed  from 
farm  to  farm  as  the  wheat  harvest  pro- 
gresses northward  in  order  that  they 
may  find  continuous  employment 
throughout  the  season. 

The  idea  of  establishing  training  camps 
where  city  boys  and  men  may  receive 
instruction  in  the  simple  features  of 
farm  operations  has  gained  much  mo 
mentum  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  Canadian  authorities  have  found  it 
unnecessary  to  establish  training  camps 
for  men  and  boys.  City  residents  have 
simply  gone  out  individually  to  work 
on  farms  and  the  farmers  have  shown  a 
reasonable  amount  of  patience  in  in- 
structing such  laborers  in  the  methods 
of  farm  work.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  training  camps.  This  system 
has  been  tried  with  Boy  Scouts,  units  of 
high  school  boys,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members, 
the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  and  in  camps 
financed  by  private  enterprises.  The 
camps  have  varied  greatly  in  size  and  in 
elaborateness  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment. In  some  cases  idle  farms  were 
given  over  for  use  as  a  training  camp 
while  in  other  cases  certain  farmers 
allowed  camps  to  be  established  on  their 
farms  to  furnish  labor  for  themselves 
and  neighboring  farmers.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  work  of  boys  who 
have  been  trained  in  these  camps  have 
varied  greatly.  In  some  instances  farm- 
ers complain  of  the  inefficiency  and 
playfulness  or  even  maliciousness  of  boys 
while  in  other  instances  the  boys  gave 
complete  satisfaction  and  rendered  ex- 
cellent and  effective  service.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  year  shows  clearly  that 
success  with  boys'  camps  depends  largely 
on  having  an  efficient  leader,  a  man  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  fact  that  he  was 
once  himself  a  boy  and  who  understands 
boy  psychology.  'With  such  a  leader  the 
superabundant  energy  of  young  boys 
may  easily  be  directed  into  useful  chan- 
nels with  the  result  that  a  great  amount 
of  good  work  is  accomplished  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  boys  and  the  farmer. 
Under  such  conditions  a  better  under- 
standing is  brought  about  between  tho 
farmer  and  the  city  boy  and  the  way  is 
paved  for  a  still  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation. 


Summer  Fallow  Methods  Win 

By   ESTEL  WOLLMAN 
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They  Fit  and  They  Last- 


HONORfttlT 

WORK  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  St  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhn£*lcan> 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CREAM 

SEPARATORI 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  Bend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming:  separator  for 
117  95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines. See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.   Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog; 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bos  3091        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


A  RSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
ue;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  ind  you  can  work  cbe  boric 
til.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR. .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veint.  Went.  Strains,  Bruiieii 
slops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  CI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  U  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  In  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Miss. 


It  Pays  to  Spray 

An  example  of  the  profits  from  spray- 
ing is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
Charles  Tanzeberger,  of  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Missouri.  Mr.  Tanzeberger's  or- 
chard is  seventeen  years  old  and  was 
never  sprayed  until  last  year.  He  offered 
his  orchard  of  130  trees  for  a  spraying 
demonstration.  In  1917  as  a  result  of 
proper  spraying,  the  130  trees  produced 
$1,897.55  worth  of  fruit.  The  total  cost 
of  spray  materials,  together  with  the 
cost  of  'labor,  amounted  to  $84.  Thus, 
the  net  profit  resulting  from  spraying 
was  $1,813.55.  The  orchard  had  never 
been  profitable  before.  For  example,  the 
same  orchard  of  130  trees,  was  set  just 
as  heavily  with  fruit  early  in  the  season 
of  1916  as  it  was  last  spring,  yet  it 
produced  without  spraying  only  enough 
apples  for  three,  barrels— of  vinegar. 

Mr.  Tanzeberger's  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 12,  1917,  to  T.  J.  Talbert,  who 
conducted  the  orchard  demonstration, 
follows: 

"My  apples  were  divided  into  first  and 
second  grades.  Out  of  my  500  barrels  of 
Winesap  apples,  I  had  about  eighty 
barrels  of  seconds.  The  culls  which  I 
kept  myself  made  three  barrels  of  cider. 

"I  sold  all  the  apples — 500  barrels — to 
one  man.  He  paid  me  one  price  all  the 
way  through,  which  was  $3  a  barrel. 

"All  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  pick  the 
apples.  The  commission  man  barreled 
them  and  stood  the  barrels  and  hauled 
them  away  from  the  place  also.  Spraying 
pays."     ?  <  • ..  . 


Kansas  Hereford  Breeders  Sale 


WENTY-THEEE  of  the  best  Here- 
ford breeders  of  Kansas  sold 
drafts  from  their  herd  in  the  con- 
signment sale  held  at  Manhattan 
February  12  under  the  management  of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  The  holding  of  these  breeders' 
sales  is  very  helpful  to  the  improved 
live  stock  interests  of  the  state.  The 
men  Avho  took  part  in  this  sale  were 
farmer-breeders  who  had  no  other  inter- 
ests, and  ihe  sale  is  a  fine  example  of 
co-operative  work  among  breeders  of 
pure-bred  stock  who  have  a  few  choice 
animals  to  sell  each  year.  This  class  of 
breeders  is  usually  handicapped  in  get- 
ting the  best  prices  for  their  stock  be- 
cause they  cannot  conduct  large  sales  of 
their  own  or  manage  extensive  selling 
campaigns. 

This  is  the  third  annual  sale  of  the 
Kansas  Hereford  breeders,  and  the  fact 
that  twenty-three  of  the  consigners  were 
represented  in  previous  sales  is  evidence 
of  their  satisfaction  with  the  results. 
The  most  important  consideration  in  a 
sale  of  this  kind  is  to  insure  there  being 
nothing  but  high-class  animals  sold.  Such 
a  sale  should  never  be  permitted  to  de- 
generate into  a  marketing  place  for  culls 
and  "tail  ends"  from  the  herds.  Of  the 
forty-one  bulls  and  thirty-three  females 
sold  in  the  Agricultural  College  judging 
pavillion  last  Tuesday,  every  single  in- 
dividual had  been  inspected  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  before  it  was  accepted.  These 
animals  were  truly  representative  of  the 
herds  from  which  they  came.  Many  of 
the  breeders  consigned  females  that  they 
would  rather  have  kept,  but  they  could 
not,  of  course,  make  the  sale  on  bulls 
alone. 

Judged  by  the  prices  paid  at  some  of 
the  big  sales  of  extensive  breeders,  the 
prices  at  the  Manhattan  sale  were  not 
high.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  bulls. 
Buyers  came  to  the  sale  to  get  bulls  be- 
cause they  needed  them,  and  in  their 
bidding  figured  that  they  were  buying 
them  worth  the  money.  A  good  many 
men  at  this  sale  purchased  only  a  single 
bull.  There  seemed  to  be  more  than 
enough  to  go  around  the  group  of  buyers 
present,  and  a  number  of  good  animals 
were  bought  for  resale  by  breeders  who 
knew  buyers  would  later  in  the  season 
be  scouring  the  country  for  bulls  to  use 
the  coming  season. 

The  forty-one  bulls  sold  averaged  $223. 
The  top  bull  of  the  sale  was  Logan  Para- 
gon, a  coming  two-year-old  consigned  by 
J.  M.  Rogers,  of  Beloit.  He  went  to  J.  H. 
Keith,  of  Coffeyville,  for  $550.  In  the 
show  which  preceded  the  sale  this  bull 
was  placed  first  among  those  dropped 
before  September  1.  1916.  The  American 
Hereford  Journal  offered  the  prizes  and 
ribbons  for  this  show  of  sale  cattle,  and 
the  judging  of  the  animals  was  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  day.  The  first 
prize  bull  among  the  yearlings  was  Beau 
Brummel  70th,  consigned  by  Klaus  Broth- 
ers, of  Bendena.  This  fine  young  bull 
went  to  a  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Emmet,  Kan- 
sas. The  blue  ribbon  cow  of  the  show 
was  Blossom  2d,  consigned  by  J.  A. 
Howell,  of  Herkimer.  J.  H.  Keith,  who 
tied  the  ribbons,  also  bought  the  first 
prize  cow  for  $565.  The  blue  ribbon 
female  among  the  heifers  dropped  since 
January  1,  1916,  was  Princess  Parso 
16th,  consigned  by  C.  G.  Steele,  Barnes, 
Kansas,  and  sold  to  Carl  Miller,  of 
Belvue,  for  $390. 

Thirty-three  cows  and  heifers  were 
sold,  and  there  were  plenty  of  buyers 
ready  to  take  the  whole  offering.  The 
average  price  paid  was  $362.  The  top, 
$600,  was  paid  for  the  eight-year-old  cow 
Aurelle,  with  heifer  calf  at  side.  This 
cow  came  from  the  Agricultural  College 
herd.  She  was  purchased  as  a  two-year- 
old  by  R.  J.  Kinzer  just  before  he  left 
the  college  to  become  secretary  of  the 
Hereford  Cattle  Association.  The  pur- 
chaser was  Joseph  F.  Sedlacek,  of  Blue 
Rapids.  The  college  also  sold  a  yearling 
bull  from  this  cow  that  has  the  making 
of  a  real  show  bull.  He  went  to  Carl 
Miller  for  $300. 

Considerable  interest  centered  around 
the  sale  of  a  bull  calf  by  a  son  of  Fred 
Cottrell,  of  Irving,  who  bought  the  calf's 
mother  at  last  year's  sale.  The  calf 
brought  $200,  which   was  exactly  the 


price  he  paid  for  the  mother  last  year. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  sale 
was  the  purchase  of  nine  cows  and  heifers 
by  John  Poole,  of  Manhattan.  Mr  Poole 
has  been  raising  beef  cattle  quite  exten- 
sively for  a  good  many  years  and  has 
used  the  best  pure-bred  bulls.  In  con- 
formation and  quality  his  cow  herd 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  well 
selected  registered  herd.  His  purchases 
of  registered  females,  which  averaged 
him  about  $315,  placed  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Hereford  breeders  of  the  state. 

Professor  Cochel,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  conference  of  agricultural 
representatives  held  in  Washington,  had 
a  word  of  encouragement  for  those  pres- 
ent. He  stated  that  England  had  never 
been  so  short  of  meat.  They  learned  in 
Washington  that  for  five  days  recently 
England  had  been  absolutely  minus  a 
meat  ration.  The  greatest  drawback  at 
the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  which  prevents  the  sur- 
plus from  being  absorbed  and  tends  to  its 
accumulation  at  our  marketing  centers. 
Our  Government  is  now  making  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  move  all  agricultural 
products.  Professor  Cochel  announced 
that  arrangementsvhad  just  been  made 
for  additional  shipping  tonnage.  He 
brought  with  him  from  Washington  the 
opinion  that  we  must  expect  to  supply 
the  meat  demands  of  Europe  for  at  least 
five  years  after  the  war  closes.  He  told 
those  present  that  there  is  little  demand 
for  highly  finished  cattle.  The  army  and 
navy  demand  is  for  meaty  carcasses 
without  high  finish — such  cattle  as  quite 
often  go  out  as  feeders.  This  is  the  kind 
of  beef  that  can  be  made  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  grain.  In  supplying  this 
kind  of  a  demand,  beef  cattle  are  most 
profitable  adjuncts  to  general  farming 
because  they  furnish  a  market  for  the 
by-products  of  grain  farming. 

Cattle  Questions 

The  future  in  fat  cattle  presents  quite 
a  problem  to  the  cattle  men  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  questions  that  have 


In  the  Official  Skimmino  Tests' 
made  by  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at 
the  World's  Fair  Exposition,  the 

"IOWA* 

Cream  Separator] 

outskimmed  all  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  prove  that  the  "IOWA" 
Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  _  The 
"IOWA"  is  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

the  World's  closest  skimming  device.-  Send  fo 
free  book  "FACTS"— tells  results  of  skimming 
tests  and  shows  bow  the  "IOWA"  increases 
cream  checks  by  stop-  4 
ping  your  butterf at  loesJ 
es.  Before  you  buy,  see 
and  try  the  "IOWAj" 
Write  todays 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO. 
(31  Mullan  Ave.  Waterloo,  la 


Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment  is  the  old  re- 
liable, safe  remedy  for  all  cases  of  spavin, 
splint,  curb,  ringbone,  bony  growth  ana  lame- 
ness from  other  causes.   It  keeps  the  horses 
working  — not  loafing.   What  it  nas  done  for 
others  it  will  do  for  ?ou.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment 

handy  so  you  can  use  it  quickly  fben  the  need 
arises.  A  $1.10  bottle  may  save  a  norse 
for  you.  It's  worth  while  to  be  ready.  Ask 
your  druggist  the  next  time  vou  ire  In  town. 
Tear  this  advertisement  out  to  remind  -vou. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere.  $1.10  a  bottle; 
6  for  $5.50.    Keep  it  In  the  bouse  tot  amily  use, 
as  well  as  In  the  stable.    Get  a  copy  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse"  at  your  druggists 
or  write  to 
'DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Eno.burg  Palls,  Vt.  11  . 


Start  Right  to  Grow  More 


"^JEVER  before  has  there  been  so  loud  a  call 
•**  ^  for  more  and  still  more  grain,  coming  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Never  did  you  face  so 
great  an  opportunity  to  help  the  world  and  yourself. 
Never  were  good  tillage  tools  so  necessary! 

Good  tillage  implements — like  Deering,  McCormickand  0«« 
borne  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators, 
etc  make  mellow,  uniform  seedbeds,  free  from  lumps,  mois- 
ture-holding, allowing  crops  to  grow  to  vigorous  full  yield. 
Real  cultivation  means  more  bushels  and  more  dollars,  and 
the  dollars  will  pay  for  your  investment. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Osborne  disk  harrows  have  these 
big,  new  improvements:  The  Third  Lever,  which  controls  the 
depth  of  penetration,  regardless  of  soil  condition.  The  Ex- 
clusive Attachment  of  the  Tandem,  which  forces  the  tandem 
always  to  cut  the  ridges  left  by  leadiDg  gangs,  yet  allows  per- 
fect flexibility  at  turns. 

Remember  the  other  tried  and  thoroughly^satisfactory  fea- 
tures— built-in  angle  steel  weight  boxes;  adjustable  forecar- 
riage;  tall,  hard  oilers,  convenient  and  protected;  4-wear  wood 
bushings,  improved  scrapers,  etc. 

This  year  every  added  bushel  counts  doubly.  Start  right 
with  right  seed  beds.  See  the  local  dealer  and  write  US  now 
about  Deering,  McCormick  and  Osborne  tillage  tools. 

Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion         Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


February  23,  1918 

arisen  are:  Will  the  Government  fix  a 
price  on  fat  cattle?  If  not,  has  the 
Government  contracted  its  beef  for  the 
army  for  the  ensuing  year?  If  so,  would 
the  size  and  number  of  carcasses  affect 
the  price  of  beef  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent? The  following  letter  was  written 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Coehel  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  in  answer  to  such 
questions  as  the  above,  which  came  to 
A.  E.  Jones,  agricultural  agent  of  Jewell 
County : 

'"The  Government  has  let  a  contract 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  beef  to  be 
used  in  the  immediate  future.  They 
have  not,  however,  let  the  contract  so 
far  as  I  can  understand  for  the  next  year. 
They  will  take  carcasses  weighing  from 
450  pounds  up  and  these  carcasses  come 
from  cattle  such  as  are  usually  shipped 
to  the  country  for  further  feeding.  In 
other  words,  a  good  fleshy  feeder  steer 
would  classify  as  government  beef.  This 
indicates  to  me  that  the  men  who  expect 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  cattle  business 
during  the  next  year  should  not  attempt 
to  make  cattle  especially  fat  but  should 
handle  lighter  and  thinner  cattle  than 
usual  so  that  they  will  go  to  the  market 
and  have  an  outlet  either  as  fleshy 
feeder  steers  or  as  government  beef. 

As  the  greater  majority  of  the  civil 
population  is  consuming  beef  from  that 
sort  of  carcass,  the  price  of  that  kind  of 
cattle  is  bound  to  be  extra  high.  If  the 
price  of  beef  paid  by  the  Government  is 
not  based  upon  well  finished  cattle,  they 
will  not  enter  into  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  well-finished  cattle  sell 
low  enough  that  they  may  be  put  in  our 
government  consumption,  the  soldiers  are 
getting  better  beef  and  the  feeders  are 
losing  money,  at  least  more  than  they 
anticipate. 

There  has  been  no  price  fixed  on  beef 
cattle  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
there  will  be  any  in  the  near  future." 

Meatless  Days  on  Farm 

We  have  been  living  here  on  Clover- 
brook  Farm  for  thirty-five  years  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  already  had 
more  snow  this  season  than  in  any  one 
winter  since  we  located  here.  Some  .of 
the  snows  have  drifted  badly,  making 
travel  difficult,  especially  on  the  east  and 
west  roads,  but  its  benefits  to  the  wheat 
are  very  great.  The  fall  was  so  dry  that 
most  of  the  wheat  had  made  very  little 
growth,  but  there  was  a  good  stand  and 
it  will  certainly  come  out  fine  in  the 
spring. 

Many  farmers  here  are  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  hauling  water  or  driv- 
ing their  stock  to  it,  which  must  be  a 
very  unpleasant  chore  in  cold  and  windy 
weather.  On  this  farm  we  have  never 
had  to  haul  water  so  we  hardly  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  farmers  that 
are  less  fortunate. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  looks  well,  and  the 
dairy  cows  are  milking  well,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  feeding  no 
grain  at  all  this  winter  because  of  the 
high  price  of  corn  chop  and  mill  feeds. 
This  is  the  fifth  winter  that  we  have 
fed  silage  and  each  year  we  prize  it 
more  highly.  The  cattle  go  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition  on  silage  and 
a  very  little  other  roughness. 

The  wheatless  and  meatless  days  are 
not  bad  for  us,  as  I  am  a  Hoosier  by 
birth  and  like  plenty  of  corn.  If  I  can 
have  pancakes  and  fried  mush  for 
breakfast,  cornbread  and  potatoes  for 
dinner,  and  mush  and  milk  for  supper,  I 
will  not  complain.  As  to  meatless  days, 
which  we  are  told  applies  only  to  such 
meat  as  can  be  sent  to  Europe,  we  suf- 
fer no  inconvenience,  for  on  our  farm 
we  have  a  lot  of  chickens,  also  Carnaux 
pigeons  which  are  very  fine  eating. 
Then  we  have  Belgian  hares  which  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  really  fine  meat. 
And  let  me  say  here  that  hare  meat  can 
be  produced  at  the  least  expense  of  any 
of  the  meats,  as  their  feed  is  about  like 
that  of  the  goat.  In  fact  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  few  Belgian  hares  grown 
on  every  farm.  They  will  thrive  on  what 
is  usually  thrown  away  where  they  are 
not  kept.  A  single  doe  is  capable  of 
rearing  six  litters  a  year.  In  each  litter 
there  usually  are  from  six  to  ten  that 
will  weigh  when  grown  not  far  from  ten 
pounds.  They  are  best  for  eating  when 
about  half  grown.  We  have  been  rais- 
ing hares  for  three  years  and  find  them 
easy  to  raise  and  very  profitable.  I 
must  state  right  here  that  we  have  none 
to  sell,  as  our  local  market  uses  all  our 
surplus. — E.  B.  Studebaker,  Wilson  Co. 


KANSAS  PARMER 


Statement  on  Potato  Situation 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
statement  .just  issued  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  relative  to  the 


potato  marketing  situation  over  the 
country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  production  in  1917  was  442,536,000 
bushels,  or  the  largest  crop  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  prices  from  the  time 
of  digging  to  the  present  have  ruled 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
which  we  have  record  with  the  excep- 
tion of  last  year  when  the  crop  was  ab- 
normally short. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  able  to  compute  the  movement  of 
the  present  crop  with  more  accuracy 
than  has  ever  been  possible  before  and 
from  all  the  information  available  it  ap- 
pears that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  marketable  surplus  of  the  crop  of, 
1917  has  been  moved  up  to  December  31. 
In  other  words,  there  remained  to  be 
moved  upon  January  1,  two  ears  of  the 
crop  of  1917  for  every  car  marketed  up 
to  that  time.  The  movement  since  Jan- 
uary 1  has  not  been  noticeably  acceler- 
ated. The  present  reserve  stocks  are  so 
.  widely  distributed  that  the  transporta- 
tion problems  presented  do  not  appear 
to  be  acute.  Generally  speaking,  more 
potatoes  could  be  moved  if  offered  for 
shipment. 

The  situation  demands  enlightened, 
patriotic  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  in  the  movement  of  this 
crop.  Unless  large  dealers  promptly 
move  the  stocks  on  hand  in  order  to 
speed  up  distribution  and  bring  the  large 
reserve  still  on  the  farms  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  heavy  wastage  of  the  crop 
appears  certain  to  result  later  in  the 
season.  It  is  believed  that  dealers  will 
in  the  end  find  it  wiser  to  move  pres- 
ent holdings  without  profit  or  even  at 
some  loss  rather  than  to  risk  destructive 
wastage  later  in  the  season.  At  the 
same  time,  present  retail  prices  must  be 
somewhat  reduced  if  potato  consumption 
is  to  be  stimulated  as  it  should  be. 

Prices  at  point  of  production  have 
generally  declined  since  digging  began 
and  many  dealers  are  reputed  to  hold 
large  stocks  purchased  at  prices  higher 
than  those  now  prevailing.  This  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  present 
slow  rate  of  movement  out  of  some  of 
-the  heaviest  producing  areas  and  for  the 
abnormally  wide  difference  between  pres- 
ent wholesale  prices  to  the  grower  and 
retail  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Under  existing  and  prospective  condi- 
tions no  material  quantity  of  potatoes 
can  be  exported  or  converted  into  non- 
perishable  products  this  season.  The 
crop  cannot  be  carried  over.  It  must 
be  consumed  or  wasted.  The  food  situ- 
ation throughout  the  world  demands  that 
it  be  consumed  effectively  to  relieve  the 
existing  strain  on  the  supply  of  cereals. 
It  is  the  one  great  food  resource  of  the 
world  upon  which  there  is  now  danger 
of  a  heavy  loss  and  the  Department  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  demands 
that  farmers  sell  freely;  that  the  larger 
dealers  move  their  stocks  rapidly;  and 
that  the  retailer  content  himself  wjth 
the  smallest  possible  margin  of  profit, 
realizing  that  he  is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  speeding  up  potato  con- 
sumption. 

Returns  from  Manure 

The  value  of  barnyard  manure  has 
always  been  recognized,  but  the  protec- 
tion necessary  to  preserve  the  fertility 
of  the  manure  has  not  been  recognized. 
The  value  of  manure  on  different  soils 
is  illustrated  by  tests  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Missouri.  As  an  average 
of  all  experiments  on  outlying  fields, 
barnyard  manure  has  brought  a  return 
of  $1.90  a  ton,  although  in  some  of  the 
fields  the  return  has  exceeded  $3  a  ton. 
On  one  experiment  field  the  return  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  $4.10  a  ton.  These 
experiments  show  that  the  farmer  who 
is  not  caring  for  his  manure  is  over- 
looking a  most  important  source  of  rev- 
enue. A  combination  of  phosphate  and 
manure  on  certain  fields  has  been  very 
profitable. 


An  important  function  of  live  stock  on 
the  farm  is  to  furnish  a  market  for  the 
crops  grown,  enabling  farmers  to  convert 
the  grasses,  forage  crops,  legumes,  and 
so  on,  into  higher-priced  finished  prod- 
ucts and  to  return  to  the  soil  the  plant 
food  taken  from  it. 


Save  All  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  163 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 
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BUILD  THEM  OUT 

\oulcan  do  it^f  you. 

USD  CONCRETE.  FOR 
FOUNDATIONS,  WALLS 
AND  FLOORS  for 

No  Rat  Can  Gnaw  Through  Concrete. 

When  you  Kave  built  foundations, 
walls  and  floors  of  concrete,  you 
Kave  ^onefa  great  way  toward 
preventing  waste,  filth,  disease,  fice. 
\ou  Kave  also  built  for  permanence. 

'Ask  /or  your  /ree  ^copy  of  Bulletins  /37ane//4/. 

ROUT  THE  RAT 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
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CONCRETE  JSr  PERMANENCE 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  oan  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  MHst  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Another  Pure-Bred  Record 


tfhreshYour  Own  Grain 
WiihaYellowKid Separator 

THE  idea  of  getting  a  small  grain  separator  and  doing 
your  own  threshing  is  growing  fast.  When  a  man  gets 
a  tractor  he  begins  to  realize  very  soon  that  he  can  make 
money  by  getting  a  separator  also  and  threshing  his  own  grain.  He  can 
then  thresh  when  he  wants  to  and  save  his  crop  after  he  raises  it.  Most 
men  who  get  small  grain  separatorsalso  thresh  for  afew  of  their  neighbors. 

Avery  Threshers  Are  Guaranteed  Grain  Savers 

We  have  proved  that  Avery  Threshers  are 
genuine  grain  savers  by  field  tests  threshing 
on  canvas.  They  have  made  the  champion 
grain  saving  record  of  99.92$  saved  in  27 
canvas  tests. They  are  backed  by  the  strong- 
est grain-saving  guarantees  of  any.  They 
have  the  famous  Averv  Jumbo  Tool  Steel 
Teeth,  guaranteed  for  life  against  breakage. 

Write  for  Free  Avery  1918 
Motor  Fanning  Book 

Learn  all  abottt  Avery  Threshers,  Tractors. 
Plows  and  Motor  Cultivators.  You  can  get 
an  Avery  Thresher  in  a  size  to  fit  every  size 
tractor  from  8-16  h.  p.  up— there  are  eight 
sizes  from  a  small  19x30  up  to  a  large  42x70 
inch.  There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  every 
size  farm  and  every  kind  of  work— six  sizes 
from  5-10  to  40-80  h.  p.  You  can  get  an  Avery, 
Tractor  Plow  in  any  size  from  one  to  ten1 
bottom.  The  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Culti- 
vator is  the  newest  successful  motor  farm- 
ing machine  made.  Write  now  and  get  an 
Avery  1918  Motor  Farming  Book  free. 
AVERY  COMPANY,  5306  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  ~ 

Branch  Houses  and  Distnouters  Covering  Every  State 
In  the  Union  and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Countries 

There'*  *  »lzo  Avery  Tractor  for  evoryj^m 
farm  and  every  kind  of  merm. 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  I 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor* 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  I 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

29  tK?  m  BUTTERFLY 

No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable,  <Ss 

fully  guaranteed  separator.   Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.   We  also  make  five  other  1 

Blzesup  to  our  blg800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  Blmilar  low  prices  1 

and  on  our  liberal  terms  o£  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay.  I 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings  —  Easy  Turn- 
ing  —  Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


j&LBAU&H-DOVER 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRffiL^S 

Against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Us  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
reftind  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  v, 
and  save  money    Write  TODAY, 

COMPAMY,  2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IIL^j 
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Prices  on  live  stock  in  Switzerland  are 
about  double  tbose  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  November  report  of  the 
American  consul  at  Geneva.  In  the  case 
of  cows  and  calves  the  price  is  more  than 


three  times  as  great.  Swiss  live  stock 
quotations  on  November  15.  1017,  were: 
Oxen,  each,  $250;  bulls,  each,  $170;  cow3, 
each,  $260;  calves,  each.  $180;  young 
pigs.,  each,  $14;  sheep,  each,  $14;  fat 
hogs,  per  pound,  32  cents. 


N  MAY,  1916,  my  father  heard 
about  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  join. 
I  thought  it  would  be  too  much 
work  and  wanted  to  think  it  over  first, 
but  as  I  read  about  the  club  work  in 
every  Kansas  Farmer  I  became  more 
and  more  interested  and  finally  decided 
to  join. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  buy 
a  cow.  I  selected  one  of  the  best  pure- 
bred Holstein  cows  out  of  my  father's 
herd,  Thilda  De  Kol  Alcartra  2d.  Her 
record  was  81.2  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
and  20.658  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  I  borrowed  the  money  at  6  per 
cent  interest  and  bought  the  cow  for 
$450  May  25,  1916. 

Since  I  joined  the  Dairy  Club,  I  have 
noticed  that  it  pays  to  treat  a  cow 
kindly.  I  kept  my  eow  in  the  barn  during 
the  cold  winter  days.  In  summer  I  would 
keep  her  in  the  shade  if  possible  and 
found  that  this  brought  me  the  best 
results.  By  the  looks  of  some  farmers' 
cows,  they  must  feed  their  cows  just 
enough  to  keep  them  from  starving.  I 
am  sure  that  those  cows  will  not  give 
very  much  milk. 

I  have  learned  that  a  cow  must  have 
all  the  roughage  she  will  eat,  of  which  I 
think  hay  and  silage  is  best,  and  to  every 
four  pounds  of  milk  one  pound  of  grain. 
For  a  while  I  fed  my  cow  a  mixture  of 
corn  chop,  bran,  and  linseed  oilmeal,  and 
found  it  very  good.  The  cows  should  be 
milked  and  fed  at  regular  hours. 

In  ten  and  one-half  months  my  cow 
gave  13,945.8  pounds  of  milk.  I  sold 
the  cream  to  the  creamery  for  $143.85 
and  the  skim  milk  to  father  for  $47.50. 
If  I  had  the  chance,  like  some  of  the 
Dairy  Club  members,  to  sell  the  milk  at 
four  cents  a  pound — or  eight  or  nine 
cents  a  quart — I  would  have  made 
$557.83,  and  had  my  cow  paid  for  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  My  expenses  for  feed 
through  the  year  were  $94.37.  I  sold 
two  male  calves,  the  first  one  for  $100 
when  one  week  old.  Later  he  was  sold 
for  $180.  I  have  learned  that  it  pays 
to  keep  the  calves  until  they  get  older. 
The  second  calf  I  sold  for  $200  when  six 
weeks  old.  His  sire  is  Sir  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  De  Kol.  Above  my  expenses 
I  made  $396.98,  which  I  paid  on  my  cow. 
Since  the  end  of  my  year  I  have  paid 
$29.04  more  on  her. 

In  a  business  way  I  have  learned  to  be 
prompt  in  everything  and  to  know  to 
the  cent  what  my  cow  is  costing  me,  and 
the  only  way  I  can  do  that  is  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  milk  and  feed  every  day. 
After  I  joined  the  Dairy  Club  I  fed  the 
cows  and  ealves  in  the  winter  when  my 
brothers  were  off  at  school.  I  have 
raised  nineteen  pure-bred  calves,  of  which 
fifteen  are  heifers  and  four  are  male 
calves.  One  of  these  heifers  twelve 
months  old,  weighs  800  pounds.  Another 
one,  nine  months  old,  weighs  720  pounds, 
and  one  ten  months  weighs  690  pounds. 

I  have  not  only  learned  to  raise  calves 
with  skim  milk,  but  hare  also  raised  a 
mule  colt  which  lost  tils  mother  when 
twelve  hours  old,  and  a  lamb  that  was 
two  days  old  when  I  started  to  feed  it. 

Last  June  my  father  sold  a  four-year- 
old  cow,  a  calf  from  my  eow,  for  $375, 
and  kept  her  heifer  calf.  It  certainly 
to  raise  pure-bred  calvete.    If  my 


cow  will  have  a  heifer  calf  next  time  I 
surely  will  raise  it  and  keep  a  record  of 
the  feed. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan,  last 
February  and,  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Dairy  Club,  was  the  guest  of 
G.  C  Wheeler  and  Miss  Long  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  They  showed  us  the  interesting 
places  at  the  college  and  told  us  more 
about  the  Dairy  Club  work. — Elise 
Regiek,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


Editors  Note. — While  Elise  was  not 
able  to  finish  paying  for  her  $450  cow 
within  the  year,  by  selling  the  two  pure- 
bred calves  she  paid  her  note  with  6  per 
cent  interest  in  eighteen  months  and  had 
a  balance  of  $10.38  remaining. 


Helping  Her  Country 

Did  you  read  the  letter  from  Kormah 
Knotts,  a  ten-year-old  Finney  County 
girl,  which  we  printed  on  this  page  a 
few  weeks  ago?  She  said  in  that  letter 
that  she  would  like  to  join  the  Dairy 
Club  and  get  a  cow  that  would  milk  this 
summer,  because  she  wanted  "to  help 
Uncle  Sammy."  We  have  just  received 
another  letter  from  Kormah,  telling  how 
she  has  already  been  helping  in  another 
way.   She  says: 

"I  received  your  letter  of  January  23, 
inquiring  about  how  I  happened  to  go 
into  the  hog  business.  I  had  $3  and 
mamma  told  me  to  put  it  into  something 
that  would  grow  into  money.  We  heard 
of  a  neighbor  having  a  pig  for  sale,  so 
mamma  'phoned  him.  That  was  in  July, 
1916.  Papa  was  hauling  hay  and  went 
by  and  brought  my  pig  home,  and  you 
should  have  seen  how  delighted  I  was 
when  he  came  home  with  it. 

"We  put  my  pig  into  a  pen  with  four 
other  pigs  and  fed  it  till  it  was  about 
one  year  old.  'Morning  Glory,'  the  pig, 
was  then  put  into  a  lot  by  herself.  She 
farrowed  seven  little  pigs  in  May,  1917. 
In  two  weeks  I  sold  four  of  these  at  $2 
each  making  $8  in  all.  I  kept  Morning 
Glory  and  her  other  three  pigs  until 
December,  1917.  Then  I  sold  Morning 
Glory  for  $37.20.  We  butchered  one  pig 
for  home  use.  It  was  worth  $19.40.  I 
sold  another  one  to  a  farmer  for  $15. 
The  last  one  I  sold  to  the  butcher  for 
$24,  making  in  all  a  total  of  $103.60. 
My  sow  cost  $3,  and  the  feed  from  March 
1  until  the  hogs  were  sold,  $48.45,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $52.15. 

"I  did  little  of  the  slopping  of  the 
hogs,  for  I  could  not  carry  heavy  pails. 
I  was  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  state 
pig  clubs.  I  still  have  a  desire  to  join 
the  Dairy  Club.  I  think  I  can  learn  to 
milk  this  summer." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  someone — 
probably  her  mother — has  added  a  note 
saying  that  Kormah  has  fifteen  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets.  We  know  something 
else  about  Kormah,  too,  that  we  did  not 
need  to  be  told,  and  that  is  that  she  is 
doing  good  work  in  school.  Otherwise 
she  would  not  be  able  to  write  so  good 
a  letter.  The  letters  written  by  most 
of  thu  Dairy  Club  members  show  that 
they  are  working  hard  at  their  studies. 
And  really  that  is  the  most  helpful  thing 
they  can  do,  because  it  is  getting  them 
ready  for  bigger  things  after  a  while. 


ELISE  REGIER  ANT>  TWO  HEIFERS  SHE  FED.  ONE  AT  HER  LEFT  NINE  MONTHS  OLD, 

WEIGHT  720  POUNDS  :  ONE  AT  HER  RIGHT  TEN  MONTHS  OLD,  WEIGHT  690  POUNDS 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Farmers  Ask  For  Farm  Commission 


SIXTEEN  national  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  many  smaller  ones,  met 
President  Wilson  in  a  conference 
February  8,  and  requested  more 
definite  measures  in  speeding  up  agri- 
cultural production.  They  urged  a  farm 
commission  satisfactory  to  the  large 
farm  organizations,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  advise  in  important 
agricultural  matters  and  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  the  farming  community. 
They  pledged  hearty  support  of  vigorous 
execution  of  plans  to  increase  production, 
and  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  farm  representatives  were  in  con- 
ference in  Washington  for  three  days. 
They  were  addressed  by  U.  S.  Senator 
Gore,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  held  a  conference 
with  Herbert  Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. Special  committees  visited 
various  branches  of  the  Government  to 
ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
matters  pertaining  to  an  increased  labor 
supply,  improved  credit  facilities,  and 
adequate  seed  stocks.  They  also  held  a 
conference  with  Secretary  Houston  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Federal 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  which  is 
also  holding  its  first  annual  meeting. 
This  board  is  an  overhead  federation  of 
great  farm  bodies.  It  now  comprises 
eight  farmers'  organizations.  Leaders  of 
the  National  Grange  are  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  general  meetings. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  request: 

Desiring  earnestly  to  support  and  assist 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  win- 
ning the  war,  we,  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  other 
farmers'  organizations,  whose  names  will  be 
found  appended,  including  in  all  more  than 
three  miliion  organized  farmers,  have  assem- 
bled in  Washington  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  increasing  the  production  of  food 
at  the  coming  harvest. 

As  set  forth  in  the  memorial  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  submitted 
to  you  on  January  22,  1918,  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  coming  crop  is  certain  and 
unavoidable  unless  certain  causes,  all  ol 
them  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmers, 
are  recognized  and  removed.  We  speak  with 
all  respect,  but  definitely,  because  we  know 
the  facts  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  because 
the  time  during  which  effective  action  can 
still  be  taken  to  increase  the  coming  crop 
is  short. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  must  be  removed 
before  the  farmers  of  America  can  equal  or 
surpass  this  year  the  crop  of  1917  are: — 

Shortage  of  farm  labor 

Shortage  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizers,  farm 
implements,  and  other  agricultural 
supplies 

Lack  of  reasonable  credit 

Prices  often  below  the  cost  of  production 

The  justified  belief  of  the  farmer  that 
he  is  not  regarded  as  a  partner  in  the 
great  enterprise  of  winning  the  war. 

Farmers  by  themselves  are  powerless  to 
remove  these  obstacles.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment grasps  the  vital  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  forthwith  takes  steps  to  help, 
a  crop  shortage  is  certain  in  spite  of  any 
and  all  things  farmers  can  do  to  prevent  it. 

The  Government,  we  understand,  will 
spend  some  four  billion  dollars  to  assist 
commercial  enterprises  to  produce  munitions 
of  war.  We  approve  of  this  action,  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  necessary.  Assistance  for 
food  production  in  this  crisis  does  not  in- 
volve any  such  vast  expenditure.  But  with- 
out such  assistance,  vigorously  and  promptly 
given,  it  will  remain  impossible  for  farmers 
to  grow  the  crops  required.  The  Government 
should  not  hesitate  to  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  one  sort  of  supplies  essential  to  win 
the  war  when  it  has  already  spent  vast  sums 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  others. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  advise  the  nation 
of  these  facts,  in  order  that  the  threatened 
danger  may  be  minimized  if  not  entirely 
prevented,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  remedies: — 

As  to  Labor,  the  parole  of  trained  farm 
workers  back  to  the  farm,  to  remain  there 
so  long  as  their  services  are  considered 
by  the  Government  to  be  more  useful  in  pro- 
ductive agriculture  than  in  the  army.  The 
last  classification  of  registrants  under  the 
present  selective  draft,  we  are  informed,  is 
not  being  uniformly  enforced,  and  in  par- 
ticular we  understand  that  skilled  farm 
workers,  farm  foremen,  and  bona  fide 
farmers  are  being  placed  in  Class  One.  We 
ask  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the  rule 
as  will  make  such  cases  impossible.  We 
welcome  the  assistance  of  all  organizations 
that  are  helpful  to  furnish  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  and  we  believe  that  their 
services  should  be  employed  as  fully  as 
possible. 

We  ask  for  such  interpretation  of  the 
selective  draft  as  will  secure  to  the  nation 
the  services  of  all  of  its  citizenship  where 
those    services   are    of    most    value    to  the 


nation,  and  for  binding  instructions  to  be 
issued  to  all  boards  to  that  effect.  Especially 
do  we  ask  that  the  definition  of  a  skilled 
farm  laborer  be  a  man  who  is  actually  en- 
gaged in  productive  agriculture,  and  is 
supporting  himself  in  it,  without  regard  to 
college  or  university  training. 

As  to  Farm  Supplies,  provision  should 
be  made  for  furnishing  to  producing  farmers 
who  need  them  such  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers, 
and  farm  machinery  at  cost  as  may  be 
actually  necessary  to  maintain  their  pro- 
duction or  to  increase  it  within  practicable 
limits.  We  urge  the  transportation  of  farm 
products  and  supplies  by  the  most  economic 
routes  and  the  prompt  movement  of  perish- 
able crops  in  their  season. 

We  urge  that  in  carrying  out  the  measures 
to  win  the  war  farmers'  co-operative 
societies  be  given  the  same  consideration 
that  is  given  to>  other  commercial  organiza- 
tions. 

As  to  Credit,  steps  should'  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  promote  aggressively 
and  in  all  practicable  ways  short  time  loans 
to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  financing'  the 
production  of  crops. 

As  to  Prices,  should  the  policy  of  price 
control  prevail,  then  we  ask  that  it  shall  be 
applied  as  much  to  what  the  farmer  buys 
as  to  what  he  sells,  to-  the  end  that  consumer 
and  producer  be  protected  from  exploitation. 

As  to  Representation,  we  recommend 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  farm 
commission,  to  consist  preferably  of  nine 
farmers  actually  engaged  in  the  business,  to 
be  selected  by  the  President  from  men  repre- 
sentative of  and  satisfactory  to  the  great 
farm  organizations  of  America,  and  to  report 
directly  to  him  on  all  questions  that  affect 
the  increase  of  agricultural  production  and 
distribution.  Such  a  commission  should  be 
authorized  to  secure  information  from  all 
Government  sources,  and  all  departments  of 
the  Government  should  be  instructed  to  co- 
operate with  it.  It  should  be  in  uninter- 
rupted session  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  necessary 
quarters  and  expenses  by  Federal  action. 
The  Commission  should  be  required,  as  its 
first  task,  to  report  at  once  upon  all  matters 
necessary  in  the  immediate  execution  of  rec- 
ommendations enumerated  above. 

Such  a  commission  is  needed  first  of  all 
to  give  to  the  farmers  of  America  &.  sense 
of  partnership  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
to  which  they  have  a  right.  The  occasional 
consultation  with  farmers  called  to  Wash- 
ington or  the  occasional  appointment  of  a 
farmer  to  a  subordinate  place  does  not 
amount  to  fitting  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  on  the  part  of  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  more  when  that  third  produces  the  one 
form  of  supplies  which  is  the  most  essential. 

This  plan  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
procedure  already  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  other  essential  industries.  The 
creation  of  such  a  commission  would  con- 
vince all  farmers  that  their  viewpoint  was 
fully  represented  in  Washington  and  always 
accessible  to  the  President,  and  would  in- 
spire and  encourage  them  as  nothing  else 
could. 

Immediate  and  vigorous  action  is  im- 
perative. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  about 
ninety  men  representing  the  various 
farmers'  organizations  of  the  country. 
W.  A.  Cochel,  of  Manhattan,  represented 
the  Kansas  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  Kansas  Improved  Stock  Breeders' 
Association.  The  Farmers'  Union  of 
Kansas  was  represented  by  Maurice  Mc- 
Auliffe,  of  SaMna. 


Pinto  beans  have  proved  an  excellent 
crop  for  many  parts  of  the  West.  In 
the  section  of  the  country  embracing 
Western  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Wyom- 
inng,  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  acres 
were  grown,  while  the  states  to  the 
southwest  surpassed  that  figure  several 
times  over.  Pinto  beans  are  drouth- 
resistant  and  prepare  the  land  for  winter 
wheat.  The  straw  makes  excellent  pro- 
tein feed  for  live  stoek.  The  beans  are 
unmatched  for  flavor  and  palatability. 
The  pinto  is  the  equal  of  the  navy  bean 
in  every  way.  It  is  rich  in  protein  and 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat.  The 
pinto  is  an  especially  good  baking  bean 
and  promises  to  become  popular  with 
housewives. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  eent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


Elise  Regier's  Year's  Record 

Value  of 

Average    Butterfat  Total  Profit 

Total                      Total          Elgin         Based  Cost  for 

Month —                Milk        Test     Butterfat     Market      onElgin  of  Feed  Month 

for  Month  Market 

June                              2,059.4          2.4          49.42          .2802          $14.14  $  8.52  $  5.S2 

Julv                               1,479.9          3.3          48.83          .2782            13.49-             fi.24  7.25 

August                          1,219.0          2.5          30.475        .2988              ShLl              5.15  3.96 

September                   1,311.9         2.7         35.42         .3225           11.42  6.72  4.70 

October                         1,280.4          2.9          37.13          .3462            12.85              8.91  3.94 

November                        988.8          3.1          30.65          .3862            11.84              9.44  2.40 

December                     1,163.5          2.8          32.57          38.50            12.54  9.56  2.98 

January                           883.2          3.0          26.496        .3825            10.13              8.07  2.06 

February.                        586.7          3.9          22.88          .4033              9.23  S.52  2.71 

March                                              ..        5.28  — 5.28 

April                                570.7          4.2          23.96          .4275            10.24  8.29  1.95 

May                                  2,200          3.1          68.209        .3900            26.60  10.25  16.35 

Totals  13,743.8                      406.043                        $14L59  $92.95  $48.64 


Why  En-ar-co 

^National  Motor  Oil 
Is  Better  Oil 

Steam  that  escapes  through  a  tea-kettle 
spout,  if  caught  and  condensed,  would  be 
pure  water — distilled  water. 

Distilling  removes  all  impurities,  leaving 
a  scale  or  residue  along  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  kettle. 

Scientific  Refining 

Now  imagine  a  huge  tea-kettle  that  will  hold 
25,000  gallons  of  crude  oil.  Picture  an  intense  heat 
applied  and  the  vapor  that  would  arise,  then  you 
have  some  Idea  of  our  modern  oil  stills  —  the  scien- 
tific process  of  making  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 

The  vapor  is  condensed,  further  refined  and  then 
filtered.  The  result  is  a  clear,  clean  motor  oil  that 
will  perform  its  function  properly  in  any  motor. 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

For  automobiles,  tractors,  motor  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, motor  boats,  aeroplanes  and  every  type  of 
motor.  Clean,  clear,  pure.  Free  from  excess  car- 
bon.    Has  the  "right"  body. 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

One  grease  for  all  uses,  all  around  the  motor 
car,  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Gives  perfect  lubri- 
cation in  differentials,  compression  cups,  trans- 
missions and  every  other  grease  point. 

White  Rose  Gasoline 

A  pure,  dry,  uniform  gasoline  that  insures  utmost 
satisfaction  in  continuous,  responsive  power. 

National  Light  Oil 

A  bright  burning  lamp  oil.  Does  not  char  the 
wick  or  chimney.  No  disagreeable  odors  or 
poisonous  fumes.  Best  also  for  oil  heaters,  oil 
cook  stoves,  incubators,  brooders  and  oil  burning 
tractors. 

The  National  Refining  Co. 

General  Offices: 

1363  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

77  Distributing  Branches 

Send  fa*  This  Handy  Wet*  -  FREEF 


THE  NATIONAL  REFINING  CO. 
Geneial  Offices!  1363  Rose  Bldgr. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  tmn  automobile  or   tractor  and  enclose  two  3-cent  stamps. 

me  Handy  Lone-Distance  Oi'i  Can  FREE.     Please  give  nearest  shipping  point  and  quote  prices  on  items  I 


marked.     I  will  be  in  the  market  about  -  

I  use  gals,  gasoline  per  jear.      I  use  ttalo  grease  per  year. 

I  use  gals,  kerosene  per  yen.    1  use  Ids.  sue  grease  per  year. 

(tor  Wagons) 

My  Name  is   F.  D.  or  Street  No.. 

Postoffice  _   •   State  


I  use  ?&ls.  motor  oil  per 

I  use*. . .  -.gala,  tractor  oil  par 


Send 
have 


year, 
year. 


1  JiSstzm.  j^f^^^^-^rjm.^ 


that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West- 
am  Canada.    Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 


dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Oan  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acre  —  it's  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nu- 
trition, are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
CBiticulars  as  to  reduced  railway  tatea  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


February  23,  1918 


lassified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


TANNING. 


FARM  HAND,  $35  MONTH;  HOUSE, 
food,  garden  and  milk  furnished.  F.  G. 
loughton,  Dunlap,  Kansas. 

WANTED  —  HERDSMAN     OF  EXPERI- 
|nce  for  working  Jersey  dairy.    Steady  place 
right   man.     John   S.    Linscott,  Bonner 
Springs,  Kansas. 

WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
ir  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
"Uchardson  &  Boynton  Co..  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— FARMERS, 
len-women,  18  or  over.  Thousands  govern- 
lent  war  jobs.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
fork.    Common    education    sufficient.  Write 

for  list   positions.   Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 

""-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  VERY  CHOICE 
lolsteln  calves,  either  sex.  Prices  reason- 
ible.     Ernest  Dutcher,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
Icows  and  heifers,  nriced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
|F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  READY 
Tor  service.  A  show  bull  combining  large 
producing  blood  from  both  parents.  J.  W. 
Marley,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
Ithree-weeks-old  heifer  or  bull  salves.  $25. 
lExpress  prepaid  to  your  town.  Yohn's 
|Farm,   Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
Icalved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
Ibetter  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE: — TWO  REGISTERED  ABER- 
deen  Angus  bulls,  eight  and  nine  months  old, 
Duchess  and  Queen  Mother.  Alden  Bros., 
Kidder,  Mo. 

HOLSTEINS  —  HIGH  -  GRADE  HEIFER 
calves  crated  at  $20  each,  from  extra  choice 
producing  dams>  sired  by  high-class  regis- 
tered sires  with  official  record  backing.  Also 
fancy  brick  and  limburger  cheese  by  parcel 
post  or  express.  Hyland  Stock  Farm,  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESl 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
Calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED, 
$10  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  F.  J.  Bartel, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

WANTED — SUDAN  GRASS,  PINK  KAFIR, 
Schrock  kafir  sorghum,  and  pop  corn.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  EARLY  OHIO 
Seed  potatoes,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Helge 
Lauridsen,  Route  1,  Mason  City,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE} — WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET 
clover  seed,  unhulled,  18c  per  pound;  hulled, 
25c  per  pound.    W.  C.  Mead,  Dexter,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE: — BY  GROWER,  SCHROCK 
Kafir  Seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
James  D.  Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  ALFALFA  SEED,  CLEAN, 
home-raised,  at  $12  and  $14  per  bushel.  Will 
send  sample  of  either  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
S.  Hunziker,  Sutton,  Nebraska. 

HAVE  LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  SENATOR 
Dunlap  strawberry  plants.  Will  make  spe- 
cial low  price  of  $2.50  per  thousand.  G.  W. 
Pollard,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Independence,  Mo. 

SEED  CORN  —  DIAMOND  JOE,  EARLY 
white,  85%  germination,  $4  per  bushel.  Bags 
furnished  with  two  or  more  bushels.  Peter 
Hangley,  Cameron,  Missouri. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
100  Progressive  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants  (postage  prepaid),  catalog  free. 
Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE,  SEED  —  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Tested  and  picked.  Will 
butt,  tip  and  shell  or  ship  on  cob  at  $3  per 
bushel.  About  200  bushels  left.  Tom  Hen- 
ley, Eureka,  Missouri. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  ALL  RECLEANED, 
non-Irrigated,  home  grown  at  from  $6  t<s 
$12  per  bushel.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices  on  white  or  yellow  sweet  clover, 
Sudan,  feterita,  red  or  white  kafir,  sumac, 
orange  or  amber  cane  seed.  The  L.  C.  Adam 
Mercantile  Co.,   Cedar  Vale,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  WOMAN  OF  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERI- 
ence  wants  a  place  on  Kansas  farm  to  run 
incubators  and  raise  chickens  for  owner. 
Mrs.  Ella  Eldridge,  Arnold,  Kansas. 

YOUNG  COUNTRY  WOMAN  WANTS 
housework  in  country  after  March  22.  Ex- 
perienced. Central  or  Western  Kansas  pre- 
ferred. $4  without  washing.  M.  A.,  care 
Kansas  Farmer. 

WANTED  —  POSITION  ON  FARM  BY 
married  man.  No  children.  Thoroughly  ex- 
perienced and  reliable.  State  full  particu- 
lars.    References   furnished.     Rollie  Kelley, 

Route  l,  Dillon,  Kansas. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Yi       -  i*-. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — TEN  MAMMOTH  KENTUCKY 
jacks.  Ages  two  to  ten  years.  Write  owner, 
John  Tutcher,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  PERCHERON  STALLION, 
sure  getter.  Sires  choice  stock.  E.  D.  King, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 


JACK  FOR  SALE — BLACK  WITH  WHITE 
points,  heavy  bone,  5  years  old.  Can  be 
registered.  G.  F.  Dodge,  Route  1,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kansas. 

FIVE  BIG  BLACK  MAMMOTH  JACKS, 
big  bone  and  bodies,  2  to  5  years;  broke. 
Special  price  if  sold  soon.  Ira  Jenkins,  Bel- 
vue,  Kansas,  3  miles  west  of  Topeka;  barn 
in  town. 

SHIRES  AND  HACKNEY  FOR  SALE— 
Shire  stallion,  age  12  (large),  one  coming  3 
(good).*  One  Hackney  stallion  3  (good). 
Right  every  way.  except  the  old  horses'  wind. 
Very  cheap.  J.  B.  Brownrlgg,  Breeder, 
Mont  Ida,  Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  ready 
made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock.  Taxes  av- 
erade  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes 
on  improvements,  personal  property  or  live 
stock.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools, 
roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — crops 
and  live  stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  book- 
lets. Allen  Cameron,  •  General  Superintend- 
ent Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
234  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


PATENTS. 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  AUwine,  463  Ouray 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOGS. 


BARGAINS— BRED  SOWS,  GILTS,  BIG- 
type  Poland  Chinas  to  farrow  March,  April. 
Nice  boars.  Serviceable  Jersey  bulls  and 
bull  calves.     Stedem  &  Sons,  Marshall,  Mo. 

FEW  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE 
fall  boars,  ready  for  service.  Long,  good 
bone,  growthy,  immune,  pedigreed.  $32.50 
while  they  last.  Fine  bred  sow,  $55.  Ed  C. 
Ackerman,  Route  4,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  DOGS,  DUTY 
stock  and  farmer's  dog.  Very  intelligent, 
easily  trained.  Closing  out.  Bargains.  Al- 
bert Schindler,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

$900  PER  YEAR  INCOME  IN  TOPEKA 
to  trade  for  farm.  F.  E.  Stewart,  Enter- 
prise, Kansas. 

MONTANA.  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY.— 
Illustrated  booklet,  published  by  authority 
of  state,  telling  of  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties for  farmers  and  investors.  Send  4  cents 
to  pay  postage  to  Chas.  D.  Greenfield,  Hel- 
ena, Commissioner  Agriculture. 


RANCHES. 


MONTANA!  FULL  OF  WONDERFUL  Op- 
portunities. Interesting  literature  free.  Write 
today.     Johnson  Bros.,  Dillon,  Montana. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE: — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss    Bertha   Mardlss,    Route    5,  Rosedale, 


Kansas. 


WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — TO  BUY  SMALL  TRACT  IN 
Stafford  County  or  adjoining  counties.  N. 
C.  Dewey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  SARAH  F.  BARKER, 
Rural  Route  4,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the 
22d  day  of  January,  1918,  one  yellow  heifer, 
no  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $20. 
William  Beggs,  County  Clerk. 


PET  STOCK. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  $1  EACH.  WHITE  RATS, 
50c  each.     Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 

HEDGE  POSTS. 

FOR  SALE — HEDGE  POSTS,  CAR  LOTS. 
Patrick  Nolan,  Formoso,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 

The  only  way  we  can  conquer  grief  is 
to  accept  it,  face  it,  live  with  it.  and 
then  with  the  help  of  that  love  which 
makes  our  grief,  but  is  deeper  than  any 
grief,  we  shall  in  the  end  win  through. 
— C.  Hanford  Henderson:  John  Percy- 
field. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Young  Men  Die  Here 

A  woman  said  to  me,  "Are  you  not  glad 
Your  son  is  far  too  young  to  go  to  France?" 
Madame,  I  envy  every  youth  who  goes, 
And   every    mother   of   whose    flesh  they're 
made. 

You  say,  "They  may  be  killed,  those  tawny 
lads." 

Young   men   die   here   clad   in   the   garb  of 
peace; 

Grim  death  respects  not  time  nor  place  nor 
age. 

But    over    there    those    lads    in    camp  and 
trench 

Have   laid   youth's  doubts   aside;   a  sacred 
cause 

Thrills  every  heart;  inspires  them  as  they 
stand 

Together,  facing  the  fierce  hordes  of  hell. 
To  fight  with  brothers  for  one's  brother  man, 
To  fight  that  women's  tears  may  cease  to 
flow. 

To  fight  for  safety  of  a  little  child, 
Is  life  indeed.     Our  soldiers  are  alive! 
Death  comes  to  all;  real  life  belongs  to  few. 
Could  any  mother  ask  a  greater  boon 
Than  that  her  boy  may  live  before  he  dies? 

— Exchange. 


Whether  freshly  cooked  or  left-over, 
rice  can  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents in  bread-making  in  proportions 
varying  from  a  50-50  ration  in  corn  bread 
and  a  two-to-one  ration  in  wheat  bread 
down  to  the  few  left-over  grains  that 
should  be  dropped  in  somewhere.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  use  cooked  rice  in  any  kind 
of  bread  you  are  making.  One  part  rice 
flour  to  three  parts  wheat  flour  makes 
a  loaf  of  fine  texture  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  all -wheat  loaf.  Housekeepers, 
however,  need  not  wait  for  rice  flour  to 
be  manufactured.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  combine  one-third  of  steamed  rice, 
well  mashed,  with  two-thirds  of  wheat 
flour,  made  up  according  to  the  usual 
formula  for  white  bread. 


Rice  the  Food  of  Millions 

Rice,  supplemented  with  beans  and  salt 
fish  to  balance  the  diet,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  one-half  of  the  population 
of  the  earth,  and  is  an  important  article 
of  diet  with  the  other  half.  In  war  time, 
when  we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  cut 
down  wheat  consumption,  rice  will  come 
into  its  own  among  our  people.  In  the 
Southern  States  and  in  Chinese  restaur- 
ants, where  rice  is  more  generally  eaten 
than  among  our  own  people,  a  great 
deal  of  pains  is  taken  in  its  preparation, 
and  it  comes  to  the  table  with  each 
snowwhite  grain  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  rice  can 
be  successfully  cooked  either  by  boiling 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  draining, 
by  boiling  with  just  enough  water  to 
swell  the  grains  perfectly,  or  by  steam- 
ing. The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration offers  the  following  suggestions 
for  cooking  it  in  these  different  ways. 
Let  the  "Black  Man"  describe  the  first 
process : 

"Black  Man's"  recipe  for  preparing  rice 
is:  "Wash  him  well,  much  wash  in  cold 
water,  the  rice  flour  make  him  stick. 
Water  boil  already  very  fast.  Throw  him 
in,  rice  can't  burn,  water  shake  him  too 
much.  Boil  quarter  of  an  hour  or  little 
more;  rub  one  rice  in  thumb  and  finger, 
if  all  rub  away  him  quite  done.  Put  rice 
in  colander,  hot  water  run  away;  pour 
cup  of  cold  water  on  him,  put  back  rice 
in  saucepan;  keep  him  covered  near  the 
fire,  then  rice  all  ready.    Eat  him  up!" 

Bailed  Rice  No.  2 — Always  wash  the 
rice  until  all  cloudiness  has  disappeared 
from  the  water.  Sprinkle  gradually  a 
cup  of  rice  in  a  pint  of  vigorously  boiling 
water,  salt  to  taste,  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  place  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  where  it  will  finish  swelling  with- 
out burning.  If  a  gas  stove  is  used,  turn 
the  gas  low  and  put  an  asbestos  mat 
under  the  kettle.  Cook  in  a  covered 
vessel. 

Steamed  Rice — To  one  pint  of  washed 
rice  add  one  pint  of  water  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  and  take  up 
with  a  fork  to  prevent  gummy  and 
lumpy  appearance.  Never  stir  rice  with 
a  spoon. 


Conservation  Breads 

In  a  recent  experiment  in  the  use  of 
various  wheat  substitutes  in  making  con- 
servation bread,  Miss  Leila  Dunton, 
assistant  professor  of  milling  industry 
in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  made 


bread  from  kafir  meal,  corn  meal,  corn 
flour,  peanut  flour,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  meal,  rolled  oats,  and  potatoes.  Of 
these,  kafir  made  the  best  bread,  though 
it  was  speckled  because  it  is  impossible 
to  mill  out  the  dark  spot  on  the  kafir 
grain.  Unless  the  kafir  crop  is  a  failure 
this  year,  Miss  Dunton  believes  kafir 
will  become  a  popular  »vheat  substitute. 

No  special  process  is  necessary  when 
making  bread  with  kafir  flour.  Miss 
Dunton  uses  kafir  meal  to  reulace  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  flour  in  bread  recipes 
mixing  it  with  the  wheat  flour  before 
the  dough  is  made.  The  dough  is  similar 
to  that  made  entirely  of  wheat  flour, 
but  rises  less.  The  flavor  of  the  bread 
is  particularly  good.  Kafir  can  be  satis- 
factorily milled  in  a  wheat  mill  when 
some  slight  changes  are  made  in  the 
system,  as  can  also  corn  and  rye. 

Peanut  flour  and  cottonseed  meal  are 
difficult  to  procure,  and  since  in  addition 
to  this  they  make  a  bread  with  a  char- 
acteristic flavor,  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  popular  as  wheat  substitutes. 

Rolled  oats  make  a  delicious  bread, 
according  to  Miss  Dunton.  In  making 
bread  with  rolled  oats,  use  two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water,  one-half  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  yeasfc 
cake,  one-fourth  cupful  of  lukewarm 
water,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  rolled 
oats,  and  five  cupfuls  of  four.  Pour  the 
boiling  water  over  the  rolled  oats,  salt, 
and  sugar,  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
until  lukewarm.  Dissolve  the  yeast  in 
the  lukewarm  water,  add  the  dissolved 
yeast  and  flour  to  the  lukewarm  rolled 
oats,  and  let  the  mixture  rise  until  it  is 
light.  Then  knead  it  thoroughly  and 
turn  it  into  two  buttered  bread  pans. 
When  the  loaves  have  doubled  their 
volume,  put  them  into  a  moderate  oven 
and  bake  them. 

Another  palatable  new  bread  tried 
out  by  Miss  Dunton  is  made  with  mashed 
potatoes.  In  making  this  bread,  use  five 
cupfuls  of  mashed  potatoes,  two  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  flour,  one  and  one-half 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar,  two  cakes  of  compressed 
yeast  or  one  cake  of  yeast  foam,  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  When  the 
potato  is  lukewarm,  add  the  yeast  rubbed 
smooth  with  the  water.  Add  sugar,  salt, 
and  one  scant  cupful  of  flour.  Mix  them 
thoroughly  and  let  the  mixture  rise  until 
light.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
flour,  kneading  thoroughly  until  a 
smooth,  stiff,  elastic  dough  has  been 
formed.  Let  it  rise  until  it  has  trebled 
its  volume.  Then  divide  it  into  four 
loaves,  knead  it,  and  place  it  in  baking 
pans.  Allow  loaves  to  rise  until  double 
in  volume  before  baking  them. 

Kansas  Woman  Wins  Prize 

In  a  contest  recently  conducted  by  To- 
day's Housewife,  the  first  prize  of  $25 
for  the  best  account  of  "How  I  Did  My 
Bit,"  was  won  by  a  Kansas  woman,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Marshall,  of  Bonner  Springs,  in 
competition  with  canning  club  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Marshall  and  her  daughter,  Lois,  were 
the  honor  team  of  the  Glenwood  Mother- 
Daughter  Canning  Club.  The  prize- 
winning  letter  tells  of  their  work  in  the 
1917  season.  The  number  of  quarts 
canned  in  the  season  by  this  team  was 
1,125,  or  more  than  one  and  one-half 
tons  of  produce. 


Milk  used  in  bread  in  place  of  water 
adds  as  much  protein  to  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread  as  there  is  in  one  egg.  It  gives  a 
softness  of  texture  to  bread  that  adds 
particularly  to  the  palatability  of  gra- 
ham or  bran  bread. 


Oatmeal  Macaroons 

1  cupful  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
2%  cupfuls  rolled  oats 

1  tablespoonful  butter,  melted 
1  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 

Mix  the  ingredients;  add  the  eggs  and 
lastly  the  butter.  Drop  from  a  tea- 
spoon upon  a  well  greased  pan.  Bake 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven. 
Makes  about  forty-four  cookies  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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|  Twilight  Animal  Stories  | 
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|  Bumper  The  White  Rabbit  | 

J'.    By  George  Ethelbtrt  Walah  | 
(Copyright,  1917,  by  George  K.  Wallh) 
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STORY  XII.— BUMPER  ADMIRED  BY 
THE  BIRDS. 

IT  isn't  good  for  us  to  be  too  smart.  It 
sometimes  makes  us  vain,  and  then  one 
day  we  overdo  it.  Bumper  had  some  excuse 
for  playing  the  trick  on  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr. 
Fox,  for  his  life  depended  upon  it;  but  his 
success  was  giving  him  a  little  swelled 
head.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  could  get 
out  of  any  danger  by  using  his  wits. 

"It  takes  a  city  rabbit  to  find  a  way  out 
of  difficulty,"  he  reflected,  as  he  lay  snugly 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree.  "These 
country  animals  are  dull-witted.  I  do  hope 
my  cousins  of  the  woods  are  not  so  stupid. 
Perhaps  they  are,  and  that's  why  people  say 
rabbits  are  cunning  but  very  stupid." 

This  sort  of  reasoning  was  the  very  thing 
that  got  him  in  trouble,  and  nearly  caused 
his  death.  He  was  so  sure  that  he  had  out- 
witted Mr.  Fox,  he  decided  after  a  while  to 
leave  the  hollow  trunk,  and  eat  some  of 
the  green  leaves  and  branches  growing 
around  outside. 

But  he  knew  less  about  the  cunning  and 
patience  of  the  fox  than  he  thought.  In- 
stead of  trotting  off  in  the  woods,  chagrined 
and  disgusted  by  his  defeat,  the  fox  was 
lying  low  ready  to  pounce  on  the  white 
rabbit  the  moment  he  showed  himself.  He 
was  so  still  that  Bumper  couldn't  hear  the 
rustle  of  a  leaf  or  the  snap  of  a  twig. 

VI  think  I'll  go  out  now,"  Bumper  said 
finally.     "I'm  dreadfully  hungry." 

Instead  of  poking  his  head  out  cautiously 
to  investigate,  he  walked  straight  from  the 
hollow  trunk  into  the  very  jaws  oj  the  fox. 
There  was  a  sharp  click  of  teeth,  and 
Bumper  felt  a  terrible  pain  in  one  of  his 
Jong  ears.  He  must  have  leaped  five  feet 
In  the  air,  and  another  five  feet  sideways. 
The  fox  had  missed  his  neck  by  an  inch, 
but  to  make  up  for  this  mistake,  he  now 
pursued  the  rabbit,  leaping  nearly  as  high 
in  the  air  to  catch  him  as  Bumper. 

Terrified  by  the  attack,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  the  white  rabbit  jumped  this 
way  and  that,  clearing  high  bushes  and 
Tanding  in  dense  thickets  that  tore  his  fur 
and  hurt  him  terribly.  But  the  fox  fol- 
lowed him,  paying  no  attention  to  the  briers 
and  thorns. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape.  For  a  moment 
Bumper  thought  his  time  had  come.  He 
couldn't  get  back  to  the  hollow  tree  trunk, 
and  there  was  no  other  hiding-place  near 
that  the  fox  couldn't  follow  him  in. 

It  certainly  would  have  gone  hard  with 
him,  and  the  rest  of  his  adventures  could 
never  have  been  told,  if  a  couple  of  blue, 
jays  hadn't  built  a  nest  in  a  tree  directly 
over  him.  The  commotion  in  the  bushes 
startled  the  birds,  and  with  loud,  shrill  cries 
they  darted  down  to  see  what  was  doing. 
The  sight  of  the  fox  angered  them.  Foxes 
robbed  birds'  nests  whenever  they  got  a 
chance,  and  the  bluejays  knew  this.  There- 
fore, a  fox  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
home  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

They  flew  down  like  two  blue  streaks  and 
landed  their  sharp  bills  on  the  head  and 
face  of  Mr.  Fox.  One  stroke  came  so  near 
to  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  dodged  and 
ducked,  and  stopped  pursuing  Bumper  long 
enough  to  snap  at  the  birds. 

But  the  bluejays  were  prepared  for  this, 
and  they  kept  well  beyond  his  reach.  As 
soon  as  he  turned  from  them  to  the  rabbit 
again  they  flew  back  to  the  attack.  They 
punished  him  unmercifully,  pecking  at  him 
until  he  was  so  angry  that  he  could  hardly 
see  straight. 

Meanwhile,  of  course.  Bumper  was  taking 
advantage  of  this  interruption.  He  was  run- 
ning through  the  underbrush  as  fast  as  he 
could  until  he  was  far  ahead.  Right  and 
left  he  searched  for  a  hole  or  any  kind  of 
an  opening  he  could  crawl  in.  And  there, 
just  ahead  of  him,  appeared  what  he  was 
looking  for!  This  time  it  was  the  hollow 
branch  of  a  giant  tree  hanging  down,  with 
one  end  still  attached  to  the  trunk. 

Bumper  was  in  the  hollow  branch  like  a 
flash.  Mr.  Fox  reached  it  just  a  moment 
too  late,  and  to  vent  his  anger  at  losing 
the  rabbit  the  second  time  he  clawed  and 
snapped  at  the  branch  as  if  he  would  rip 
it  asunder.  But  the  limb,  with  a  decayed 
heart,  had  a  stout  shell,  and  the  fox  soon 
gave  it  up  in  disgust. 

Now,  the  hollow  branch,  as  you  know, 
had  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
still  attached  to  the  trunk  where  the  wind 
had  broken  it  off.  So  Bumper  found  his 
hole  slanting  upward,  and  as  he  crawled 
through  to  the  other  end  he  was  actually 
climbing  a  tree.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
that  rabbits  can't  climb  trees,  but  Bumper 
did  in  this  instance. 

When  he  reached  the  upper  end,  he  found 
himself  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  with  Mr. 
Fox  below  and  unable  to  reach  him.  It 
was  such  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  rabbit 
up  a  tree  that  the  fox  was  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  "Could  white  rabbits  climb 
trees?"  he  asked  himself. 

Between  his  discouragement  at  being 
twice  outwitted,  and  his  amazement  at  find- 
ing a  white  rabbit  with  pink  eyes  that  could 
climb  a  tree,  Mr.  Fox  finally  dropped  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  trotted  away. 
Bumper  watched  him  go,  and  sighed  with 
relief.  The  bluejays  were  equally  relieved 
in  mind,  and  once  more  returned  to  their 
home  to  guard  it  against  invasion. 

When  Bumper  stuck  his  head  out  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  big  tree  branch,  he  noticed 
that  he  was  up  among  the  birds  which  had 
been  singing  a  lively  concert  until  he  inter- 
rupted them.  There  were  birds  which 
Bumper  had  never  seen  before,  some  with 
startling  plumage,  and  others  with  voices 
that  sounded  like  flutes. 

They  did  not  renew  their  singing,  but 
perked  their  heads  sideways  and  watched 
this  strange  thing  popping  out  of  the  hol- 
low limb.  Finally  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Oriole, 
clad  in  a  suit  of  gold,  streaked  with  black 
and  gray,  spoke. 

"It's  Mr.  Rabbit's  ghost,  I  do  believe.  Mr. 
Fox  must  have  caught  him  after  all." 

"If  it's  a  ghost,  I'd  like  to  have  some  of 
his  white  fur  for  my  nest,"  remarked  Rusty 
the  Blackbird.     "I  think  I'll  steal  some." 

"He's  a  pretty  lively  ghost,"  warned  Piney 
the  Purple  Finch.  "I  wouldn't  venture  too 
near.' 

Bumper  blinked  his  pink  eyes  at  them, 
and  smiled. 

"I'm  not  a  ghost  yet,"  he  said.  "I'm 
quite  alive  and  well,  but  very  hungry.  If 
you  don't  mind  I'll  eat  a  few  of  these  de- 
licious green  leaves." 

The  birds  watched  him  in  silence.  They 
were  as  curious  and  puzzled  as  the  Crow 
had  been.  Finally,  Mr.  Pine  Grosbeak 
plucked  up  courage  to  approach  nearer. 

"If  you're  really  alive,"  he  said,  "let  me 


pluck  some  of  those  beautiful  white  hairs  as 
souvenirs.  I  never  saw  such  lovely  fur 
before." 

"You  can  have  one  hair,"  laughed  Bum- 
per, "just  to  prove  to  you  that  I'm  a  real 
live  rabbit." 

Mr.  Pine  Grosbeak  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  plucked  a  hair  from  his  back.  It  made 
Bumper  wince. 

"Surely  you'll  give  me  one,  too,  for  my 
nest,"  added  Piney  the  Purple  Finch,  and 
without  waiting  for  consent  he  plucked  two. 
Rusty  the  Blackbird  came  swooping  down 
next.  "I  need  some  of  your  beautiful  white 
fur  for  my  little  ones,"  he  said.  "I'll  take 
three." 

The  other  birds  expressed  their  admira- 
tion, and  then  begged  a  few  hairs,  too. 
There  was  Mrs.  Crested  Flycatcher,  and 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Bird,  and  little  Towhee  the 
Chewink.  The  process  of  extracting  a  few 
hairs  from  his  back  caused  Bumper  exqui- 
site pain,  but  he  wanted  to  be  obliging,  es 
pecially  as  the  birds  all  admired  and  flat 
tered  him. 

But  when  Mr.  Woodpecker,  who  had  been 
rapping  on  the  dead  trees  of  the  woods 
appeared,  Bumper  decided  it  was  time  for 
him  to  call  a  halt.  "That's  all  I  can  spare," 
he  said,  and  darted  back  into  the  hollow 
branch. 

He  was  glad  to  make  friends  with  the 
birds,  but  he  didn't  want  to  be  robbed  of  all 
the  clothes  he  had. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4632  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  3fr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  Is  prepared  especially  in 
New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer.  We 
can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade, 
perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  at  10 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required,  accompanies  each  pattern. 
When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do  it  to 
write  your  name'  and  address  plainly,  give 
the  correct  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each 
number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer: 
To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern  we  will  send 
the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every 
Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker,"  for  only  2 
cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book. 
Price  of  book  if  ordered  without  pattern,  E 
cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or 
books  t©  Kansas  Farmer.  Topeka.  Kansas. 


No.  8428 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  one  size, 
i  e  ^Pron  ls  10  be  slipped  on  over  the  head. 
No.  8412 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  six  to 
lourteen  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may 
be  used.  No.  8409 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The 
skirt  has  two  pieces  and  a  slightly  raised 
waistline. 


Milk  utensils  or  dishes  that  have  con- 
tained dough  made  from  flour  will  be 
easier  to  wash  if  rinsed  out  in  cold  water 
before  putting  hot  suds  into  them,  as 
the  hot  water  cooks  the  albumen  of  the 
milk  and  the  gluten  of  the  Horn-  and 
makes  them  harder  to  remove. 


FARM  E 


The  Biggest  Help  on  the  Farm 


S»5 


Jot* 


— the  farmer's  family  is  robust, 
healthy,  strong.  They  want  the 
best  of  everything  to  eat.  ^\^L 
The  farmer's  wife  is  an  expert  cook.  v^^S^Ti 
She'll  use  only  the  best— that's  why  so 
many  country  housewives  use  Calumet 
Baking  Powder. 

They  insist  on  absolute  purity— they  know 
Calumet  is  pure  in  the  can  and  pure  in  the 
baking— the  most  economical  to  buy  and  use. 
Try  Calumet  — if  it  isn't  by  far  the  best 
Baking  Powder  you  have  ever  used,  your 
grocer  will  refund  your  money. 

Received  Highest  AwirftH&gft?8!L/&: 


In  The  Nation's  Service 


America  is  sending  its  best 
men  to  fight  for  freedom,  and 
in  their  honor  the  whole  land 
is  dotted  with  service  flags 
carrying  the  stars  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
crowded  city  streets  above 
which  floats  our  service  flag 
to  the  telephone  exchange 
hidden  in  the  front-line  trenches. 
But  the  actuating  spirit  of 
service  here  and  abroad  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the 


emblem  which  unites  us  in  war 
for  human  liberty  and  national 
honor.  The  service  flag  is  the 
emblem  which  unites  us  in 
mutual  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  give  themselves  and  for 
those  who  give  their  men. 

These  flags  should  inspire 
all  citizens  to  greater  endeavor 
and  greater  sacrifice.  As  one 
of  the  agencies  of  preparation 
and  military  support,  the  Bell 
System  is  honored  by  the  op- 
portunity to  do  its  share. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


In  deep  frying,  do  not  have  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fat  too  low — too  much 
is  soaked  up  by  the  food.  Do  not  have 
it  too  high — its  quality  is  impaired  for 
future  use. 


Add  butter  to  vegetables  just  as  they 
are  served.  If  added  during  the  cooking, 
some  is  lost  in  strength  of  flavor  and 
also  in  quality  unless  the  cooking  water 
is  saved. 
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Golden  Winesap 


_  A  new  but  wonderful  apple. 
'''/Yellow  and  red.  firm,  fine 
III'/  flavor,  crisp  and  juicy.  Small 
fcore  and  a  good  keeper. 
Everyone  speaks  highly  ot  it. 
True  Delicious  —  the  ideal  farm 
apple.  Trees  15c  each,  1  year  from  graft  or 
bud.  Large  fruit,  beautiful  dark  red,  quality 
unsurpassed.  Flavor  sweet,  slightly  touched 
with  acid,  come  out  of  storage  in  April  perfect. 

Campbell's  Early  Grape 

A  new  variety,  vigorous  growth, 
very  hardy,  very  early  and  an 
abundant  bearer.  Good  shipper; 
keeps  for  weeks  after  ripening. 
Concord  Grapes— 2  yr.  old  No.  1, 
$5.50  per  100.  1  yr.  No.  1,  $4  per 
100.    Garden  and  flower  seeds. 

*      Catalog  free. 
Sonderegger  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 
66  Court  Street      Beatrice,  Nebraski 


OS) 


Trees  and  SeedsThatGiw 


KANSAS 


•GROWN 


Non  -irrigated  —  cleaned  and  recleaned  seed 
of  high  vitality.  Ross  Bros.'  Alfalfa  Seed 
comes  right  from  the  heart  of  the  best  alfalfa 
districts.  Extremely  hardy.  Endorsed  by 
experiment  stations  everywhere,  FREE 
Samples  on  Request.  Will  stand  any 
test  for  purity  and  germination. 

Free  Seed  Book  f^^fa? 


once  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  1918  Seed  Book.  Get 
oar  prices  and  seeding  directions 
before  you  buy.  Will  save  you  money. 
Use  a  postal  today. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

60S  E.  Douglass  Ave. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS. 

"ACORN  BRAND— The  Seed  to  Demand" 


000  SEEDS 


COOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  IB. 


SEED 

Potatoes. 

Garden,  Field, 
FIcwer  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants 


Send  for  catalog 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually  Expenses 
low.  811  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRE8.  E.  E.  PI  H  LB  LAD 
Llndsborg  Kansas 


Banks  And 
Railroads 


ALFALFA 


HAYES  SEED  HOUSE  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Seed  Corn  &  Alfalfa  Seed 

Our   own    growing.     Write   for   prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO  -----  KANSAS 
SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Demand  Our  Graduates 


Graduates  guaranteed  positions  and  fur- 
nished employment  to  defray  expenses  while 

attending. 

119  last  Eighth  St.,  Topeka 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

COLORADO  LAND  BARGAIN 

Dry  goods  merchant  owns  3.000  acres 
choice  land  In  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  An  ideal  location  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  raising.  Fine  proposi- 
tion for  some  hustling  farmers  who  are  tired 
of  paying  rent  and  sick  of  working  for  the 
other  fellow.  I  own  the  land  and  will  let 
the  right  fellows  in  on  a  good  deal.    Write  me. 

C.  E.  MITCHEM,  Harvard,  111. 

COLORADO  LAND  for  SALE 
In  Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado 

Southwest  quarter  Sec.  13,  Twp.  9.  Range 
4G.  $15  per  acre.  Southwest  quarter  Sec.  14, 
Twp.  9,  Range  46.  $15  per  acre.  North  one- 
half  Sec.   9,   Twp.    9,   Range   45,   $17.50  per 

acre.  Address 

Frank  Jaehn  Construction  Co. 

Huron.  South  Dakota. 

SUMNER  COUNTY 

The  best  part,  where  wheat" is  as  sure  to 
make  a  crop  as  corn  is  in  Illinois.     A  few 
choice  farms  for  sale,  possession  this  spring 
an')   wheat  crop.     Write  for  list. 
Y7M.  HEMBROW        CALDWELL,  KANSAS 


i^a? 


Good  Hatches  With  Incubator 


N  THE  first  place  I  examine  every 
part  of  the  machine  thoroughly- 
several  weeks  before  it  is  to  be 
operated  to  see  if  it  is  in  good 
working  order.  If  new  parts  are  needed 
or  repairs  necessary,  there  is  then  ample 
time  to  order  them  and  get  everything 
in  perfect  running  order  before  I  begin 
saving  eggs. 

I  place  the  incubator  in  one  corner  of 
the  living  room,  generally,  at  a  distance 
from  the  stove,  out  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  and  where  it  will  not  be  exposed 
to  drafts.  When  all  is  in  readiness,  the 
machine  setting  level  and  the  water  pipes 
filled  with  soft  boiling  water — mine  is  a 
hot  water  machine — I  light  the  lamp, 
which  has  previously  been  fitted  with  a 
new  wick  and  clean,  shiny  burner,  place 
it  in  position,  and  let  the  machine  begin 
to  warm  up.  When  it  is  running  steadily 
at  the  desired  temperature  with  regu- 
lator properly  adjusted,  I  fill  my  tray 
with  eggs  and  place  inside.  I  aim  to 
keep  the  thermometer  registering  as  near 
103  degrees  as  possible  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  incubation. 

I  try  to  operate  the  incubator  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer's  instructions, 
rather  than  according  to  my  own  ideas 
or  the  opinion  of  my  neighbors.  There 
are  a  few  general  directions  I  follow, 
however,  that  apply  to  all  machines. 
When  the  eggs  are  first  put  in  I  let  them 
warm  up  slowly,  from  eight  to  fifteen 
hours  generally  being  required  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  proper  temperature.  I 
never  add  other  eggs  to  the  machine  at 
various  intervals,  as  some  do. 

I  try  to  have  the  eggs  uniform  in  size 
and  coloring,  believing  by  so  doing  that 
a  better  hatch  results.  After  the  second 
day  I  turn  the  eggs  twice  daily,  turning 
and  rolling  them  about  with  the  palms 
of  my  hands,  exercising  and  making 
stronger  the  embryo  chicks.  I  cool  the 
eggs  once  each  day  after  the  first  week, 
leaving  them  out  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  the  weather  and 
temperature  of  the  room.  After  the 
eighteenth  day  I  cease  both  turning  and 
cooling,  as  the  eggs  are  then  liable  to 
begin  to  pip  and  should  not  be  handled 
or  exposed  to  the  air.  I  always  test 
the  eggs  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  dis- 
carding all  infertile  or  dead-germed  ones. 
This  allows  of  more  freedom  and  circula- 
tion of  air  about  those  containing  embryo 
chicks. 

I  attend  to  the  machine  at  regular 
hours  and  am  sole  manager.  It  receives 
my  first  attention  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  at  night.  I  never  "set  up"  with 
it,  neither  do  I  get  up  to  look  after  it 
during  the  night  save  occasionally  at 
hatching  time.  I  often  leave  it  for  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time  to  attend  church 
or  to  go  shopping,  but  never  do  I  go  off 
for  an  all -day's  visit  while  it  is  in  oper- 
ation. There  is  too  much  risk  involved. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  away 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  lower  the 
wick  a  little  before  starting,  to  prevent 
over-heating.  Raising  the  wick  a  trifle 
at  bedtime,  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  is  likely  to  grow  cooler,  helps  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  machine 
from  changing.  If  the  eggs  get  too  warm 
at  any  time,  I  pull  the  tray  out  and  give 
them  a  thorough  cooling. 

I  fill  the  lamp  twice  daily  in  cold 
weather,  using  a  good  grade  of  oil  and 
keeping  the  wick  well  trimmed.  When 
the  eggs  begin  to  pip  I  try  to  keep  the 
heat  at  from  103  to  104  degrees.  A 
lowering  of  the  temperature  at  this 
period  delays  and  diminishes  the  hatch, 
while  too  high  a  temperature  weakens 
and  cripples  the  chicks.  I  keep  the  door 
closed  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
escape  of  moisture  as  well  as  to  prevent 
chilling.  When  the  hatch  is  mostly  out 
I  remove  all  dry  chicks  and  empty  shells, 
turn  up  the  lamp  flame  and  give  the 
rest  of  the  little  fellows  a  fair  chance  for 
their  lives.  The  chicks  taken  from  the 
incubator  are  placed  in  wool  lined 
baskets  till  all  are  out  and  have  gained 
strength  to  run  about,  when  they  are 
given  to  motherly  hens  or  placed  in  a 
warm  brooder. 

By  the  forgoing  method  I  averaged  80 
per  cent  hatches  of  all  the  eggs  set,  which 
I  consider  good,  inasmuch  as  I  am  able  to 
raise  a  fair  share  of  them,  getting  strong, 
sturdy  chicks  for  my  painstaking  care, 


which  is  what  counts. — Mrs.  C.  K.  TrjR- 
nee,  Meade  County. 


Prepare  for  Early  Chicks 

It  is  none  too  early  to  prepare  for  the 
spring  hatching  season.  First,  dispose 
of  all  surplus  cockerels,  and  have  your 
breeding  yards  in  the  best  condition. 

It  is  always  the  early  chicks  that  pay. 
The  first  cockerels  on  the  market  for 
fries  bring  the  best  prices,  arid  the  early 
hatched  pullets  will  be  sure  to  be  thor- 
oughly developed  so  that  they  will  lay 
through  next  fall  and  winter.  There  will 
be  a  bigger  demand  for  poultry  and 
poultry  products  than  ever  before  to 
take  the  place  of  other  meats  which  are 
slower  to  mature.  The  first  hatches 
should  be  off  by  March  1.  Get  out  the 
incubator  and  try  it,  so  if  any  repairs 
are  needed  you  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  them.  Perhaps  you  will  need 
to  replace  the  old  machine  with  a  new 
one,  or  the  prospects  ahead  for  an  abun- 
dant supply  may  induce  you  to  buy  a 
second  machine.  At  any  rate  you  will  be 
in  readiness  to  start  right  off  on  time 
and  not  be  handicapped  all  season  be- 
cause of  late  hatches. 

The  hens  will  need  extra  attention  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  See  that  they 
have  a  ration  containing  plenty  of  pro- 
tein and  mineral  matter.  Wood  ashes 
are  good  to  supply  the  mineral,  and 
ground  bone  is  rich  in  protein.  Drop 
some  red-hot  coals  into  a  bucket  of 
water  and  you  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  charcoal,  which  the  hens  will  clean  up 
quickly  if  it  is  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn. 

There  will  be  a  bigger  demand  this 
year  than  ever  before  for  pure-bred  set- 
ting eggs,  so  it  behooves  us  to  hatch  our 
own  chicks  as  early  as  possible,  so  that 
we  may  let  others  have  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  they  can  safely  be  shipped.  If  you 
contemplate  sending  for  a  few  pure-bred 
eggs  do  not  put  it  off  till  the  last  minute, 
but  send  in  your  order  early  so  as  to  get 
the  eggs  when  you  really  want  them. 
There  are  always  a  number  of  things 
that  come  up  to  delay  the  arrival  of  the 
first  chicks.  Oet  as  many  of  these  little 
things  as  possible  done  now,  and  you  will 
be  glad  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Just  a  word  more:  If  you  are  ex- 
pecting to  order  an  incubator,  it  should 
be  ordered  six  to  eight  weeks  before  you 
expect  to  use  it.  Many  wait  until  a  week 
or  two  before  the  machine  is  to  be 
started,  and  then  are  disappointed  be- 
cause it  does  not  arrive  at  the  expected 
time.  During  the  rush  season  incubator 
manufacturers  sometimes  have  more 
orders  than  they  can  attend  to  promptly, 
and  a  delay  in  filling  orders  is  unavoid- 
able. The  safe  way  is  to  order  in  advence 
of  the  hatching  season. 

The  kind  and  type  of  an  incubator  to 
buy  is  a  puzzle  to  some,  especially  to 
the  beginner.  There  are  two  systems 
of  heating  incubators — the  hot-air  sys- 
tem and  the  hot-water  system.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are 
both  good.  I  have  four  hot-water  ma- 
chines of  different  makes,  and  I  must 
say  they  are  all  good  and  if  handled  in 
the  proper  way  they  all  give  exceedingly 
good  hatches.  I  have  hatched  as  many 
as  ninety-eight  strong,  healthy  chicks 
from  102  fertile  eggs  and  raised  ninety- 
seven  out  of  the  ninety-eight,  one  being 
killed  by  accident. 

In  purchasing  incubators,  many  who 
have  had  no  experience  make  the  mistake 
of  getting  machines  of  too  small  a  capa- 
city. It  is  very  little  more  trouble  to 
operate  a  machine  of  200-egg  capacity 
than  to  operate  one  of  fifty-egg  capacity, 
and  the  cost  of  fuel  in  operating  the 
larger  machines  is  very  little  more.  This 
is  a  very  important  item  this  year  when 
we  must  conserve  all  fuels.  Where  one 
is  running  several  large  machines,  a 
small  one  is  very  handy  in  that  it  en- 
ables one  to  run  the  large  machines  at 
full    capacity.      I    have    three  large 


SQ95  buys  140-Egg 

O —  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model  —  Double  Fibre 
Board  Case,  Hot- Water,  Cop- 
per Tank,  Nursery,  Self- Reg- 
ulated Safety  Lamp,  Ther- 
mometer Holder,  Egg  Tester.  With 
$5.25  Hot -Water,  Double  Walled 
_  140-Cbick  Brooder-both  only  St 2.95. 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  Express 
and  to  points  beyond.    I  ehip  quick  from 
Buffalo,  M  inneapolis, Kansas  City  or  Racine, 
Used  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
Agri'lColleges.  With  this:  i 
Guaranteed  Hatching  1 
Outfit  and  my  Guide 
Book  for  setting  up  and 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — And  my  ] 

Special  Of  f  era 

provide  waya  for . 
you  to  make  extra 
money.  Save  time  | 
— Order  now,  or 
write  today  for 
my  Free  Catalog, 
"Hatching  Facts"— 
It  tells  aU.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18  .  Racine, Wis. 


You    sr.  /;     /  Both 

With    30  Days  Free  Trial  FreigXr 
An      lOYr.  Guarantee  Paid 


(f  Think  of  it!  Yon  can  now  get  this  famous 
Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Bed 
wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
<f  j-0  EGG  INCUBATOR 
loc 
CO, 
s 


CHICK  BROODER 


copper  tanks,  d arse ry,  egg  teetrr.  Set  up  ready  to  run 
Brooder  is  roomy  and  well  madi 
Order  direct  from  thia  advertie- 
ment— money  back  if  not  eati 
lied  or  send  for  free  catalog. 


American  Mas-, 
todon  Pansies* 

|  These  possess  the  most  robust 
[  vigor,  largest  sized  flowers,  so- 
[  perb  rounded  form,  great  aub- 
[  stance,  violet  scent,  and  mar* 
1  velous^  colors  without  limit. 
[The  quickest  tobloomandmost 
durable;  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  Fansies.  Seed,  pkt.  I  Oc 
CH1LDS'  GIANT    KOCH. A. 
Most  decorative  annual  in  culti- 
vation, pkt.  20c. 
CHINESE  WOOL  FLOWER.  Moat 
showy  of  all  bedding  annuals,   pkt.  10c. 
ASTER  AM.  BEAUTY.  Gigantic  pink  flowers  on 
two  footstems.   Finest  Aster,  pkt.  10c. 
SPECIAL  OFFER—These  four  greatest  floral  novelties  FOR, 
25c.  with  Booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Flowers,"  and  Catalog. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
and  new  fruits  FREE.  We  excel  In  quality  and  varieties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  V. 


FREE 


10  DAY 

OrchardTest 


TAHL  SPRAYERS 

We  will  ship  yon  any  Barrel  Spray- 
ing Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor- 
ough Ten-Days'  FREE  Test. 

Get  Our  New  Catalog 
-Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Direcl-from-faclory-lo-farm  Selling  plan 
eaves  you  fully  40* .   If  not  greatest  bargain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it— test  costs  nothing. 
Wro.  Stnhl  Sprayer  Co.,  Bt>»  459  Qulncy,  HI. 

machines  and  one  of  the  fifty-egg 
size.  My  fifty-egg  machine  never  hatches 
a  chick.  It  never  gets  the  chance.  During 
the  hatching  season  I  fill  up  two  large 
machines  and  the  small  one.  Then  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  I  test  the  eggs  of  all  and 
put  the  eggs  from  all  three  into  the  two 
large  machines  and  under  one  hen.  I 
say  under  one  hen,  as  the  fertility  usu- 
ally runs  very  high  in  our  yards  and 
we  do  not  have  many  to  test  out.  Then 
we  set  another  large  machine  and  the 
smalt  machine.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
these  eggs  are  tested,  and  what  we  can 
put  in  the  large  machine  are  placed  in 
it  and  the  rest  under  hens.  The  little 
machine  enables  me  to  run  the  large 
machines  at  full  capacity,  thus  saving 
time  and  fuel.  If  one  is  careful  about 
running  the  incubator  and  runs  it  so  the 
regulator  damper  is  only  very  slightly 
raised,  much  oil  may  be  saved.  We  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  the  economical  use 
of  oil. — Mks.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith,  Lyon 
County. 


"WHY  CHICKS  DIE  tjj  SHELL" 

We  want  to  tell  >ou  how  to  orevent  chicks  from  dying  In  the  shtll  just  at  hatching  time,  how  to  save  tliem 
from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Troublo;  how  to  build  the  host  Home  Made  Brooder  in  the  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  change  your  old  one  Above  Information  absolutely  FREE,  for  names  of  5  or  6  of  your  friends  w'-o  life 
Incubators.    Send  Name*  Today.  RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  58.  3  LAC  K  WE  L  I.  OKLAHOMA 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $2. 
Willie  Tonn.  Haven,  Kansas. 

R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $2 
each.     F.  W.  Cornell,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  60- 
$4;  100-$6.  Gorsuch,  Stilwell,  Kansas. 

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  160.  $7.50;  100,  $10,  prepaid.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Todd,  Route  8,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs, 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  farm  stock.  Write  for  prices.  John 
Fritzenieier,  Napoleon,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  some  scoring  as  high  as  95%. 
Prices,  $2  and  up.  J.  F.  Roseborough,  Af- 
ton.  Oklahoma. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $3.50  for  fifty,  $6  per  hundred. 
Extra  quality.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 

FERRIS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  200- 
egg  strain.  Ninety  pullets  laying,  $1.50; 
seven  cockerels,  $5.  H.  L.  Coleman,  Martin 
City.  Missouri. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
First  and  third  pullet  at  American  Royal. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  $7  per  hundred. 
H.  A.  Ketter,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  exhibition  pen  matings.  Free  range 
mating.  Cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Pearl 
Haines,  Rosalia,  Kansas. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Testerlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,  Rossville,  Kan. 

INCREASED  EGG  YIELD  POSITIVELY 
comes  from  the  sire.  Absolutely  pure  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  cockerels  of  275  to 
283  egg  breeding  $5  each.  Successfully  bred 
for  high  egg  yield  for  18  years.  Braunhurst 
Farms,  Gridley,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
$1.75.     Jacob  Klassen,  Inman,  Kansas. 

SILVER  AND  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  for  sale.  They  are  good 
ones.     W.  I.  Lowrey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Hens. 
Mrs.   Edwin  Shuff,   Plevna,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $2.50  each.  Sade  Springer,  Route 
No.  4,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  $2  each  while  they  last. 
Chilcott  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato,  Kansas. 

LAYER-PAYER  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50.  Irve  Wright, 
Clifton,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els  from  winning  laying  strain;  also  eggs. 
Andrew  Kosar.  Delphos,  Kansas. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15. 
Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert, 
Arrington,  Kansas. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES,  STATE 
show  winners.  Cockerels  scored  91  to  94%, 
$3.50  to  $10.  Eggs,  $3.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   F.  R.  Beery,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15e  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  R.  I.  R.  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wade,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 

FIFTY  LARGE  6% -9% -POUND  ROSE 
Comb  Red  utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons, 
Marshall,  Mo. 

BRED  TO  LAY,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  LAY- 
era  at  six  months.  250  eggs  per  year.  G.  R. 
Donald,  Emmett,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lilly  Robb, 
Neal,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  COCKER- 
els,  $3;  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  or  $5  per  hun- 
dred.    Delia  Schultze,  Melvern,  Kansas. 

HEAVY  BONED,  DEEP  BRILLIANT  R. 
C.  Reds,  good  combs,  yellow  legs,  long 
back,  low  tail,  high  scoring.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Highland  Farm,  Hedrick.  Iowa. 

100  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  cocks  sired  by  roosters  cost- 
ing $15  to  $50.  $3.50,  $5,  $7.50,  $10  each  and 
up.  1918  matings,  best  ever.  America's  best 
breeding  is  represented  here  by  birds  of 
quality.     W.  R.   Huston.  Americus,  Kansas. 


SUSSEX. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — HATCH 
guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid.  Leo  Ander- 
son, Juniata,  Neb. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels,  $4  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS  FOR  SALE 
at  $1.25  if  taken  at  once.  Ray  Heel,  Man- 
chester, Oklahoma. 


SPLENDID  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erel,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Also  eggs.  A. 
Houts,  Circleville,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  ALDRICH  STRAIN 
direct.  Males,  $4  and  up.  Eggs  from  pens 
containing  Topeka  and  Kansas  State  Show 
winners.  H.  M.  Goodrich,  712  Topeka  Ave., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Best  of  breeding  and  individ- 
uals. Splendid  cockerels,  $5  each.  Eggs 
from  excellent  matings,  $2,  $3  and  $5  for 
fifteen.  Send  for  mating  list.  Sunflower 
Ranch,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  $3. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$3.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Merten,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCK  ROOSTERS,  FINE  BIRDS. 
Pure-bred  stock.  $2  each.  Perry  S.  White, 
Offerle,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.25 
each,  and  one  Bourbon  Red  turkey  torn, 
$6.50.     Vivien  Hind,  Madison,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  well  barred,  large  birds;  100  eggs  for 
$5.50;  50  eggs  $3.    R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — FIFTY,  $3  PRE- 
paid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 


WEIGHER  -  LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels,  $3  to  $5.  Eggs,  100,  $6.  C.  F. 
Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansae. 


PRIZE- WINNING  WHITE  ROCKS,  EGGS 
for  hatching,  5c  a  piece.  Also  three  good 
cockerels.     Edw.   Fehr,   Marquette,  Kansas. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

LUCAS  BUFF  ROCKS — COCKERELS,  $3, 
$5  and  up.  Eggs,  best  pens,  $5  and  $3  per 
fifteen;  range  flock,  $6  per  hundred.  T.  H. 
Lucas,  Pattonville,  Mo. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  My  birds  are  better  than  ever. 
Get  my  price.  Jno.  W.  Norton,  Talmage, 
Nebr. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  QUAL- 
ity;  pens  and  utility  stock.  Heavy  layers. 
Prices  reasonable.  A.  R.  Quinnette,  Box 
241,  Ames,  Kansas. 

WINTER-LAYING  STRAIN  BARRED 
Rocks,  cockerels.  Eggs,  $6  hundred;  $1  fif- 
teen. Valuable  circular  free.  O.  E.  Skin- 
ner, Columbus,  Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE 
Fair  winners.  Special  matings.  Eggs,  $2 
and  $3  per  fifteen;  utility,  $1.25.  Stock  also. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hiram  Patten, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

HAVE  BEEN  BREEDING  PURE-BRED 
Barred  Rocks  over  25  years.  Have  built  a 
splendid  laying  strain.  Eggs  for  the  sea- 
son, $7.50  per  hundred  prepaid.  Mrs.  Ed 
Snyder,   Fontana,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS;  80  PREMIUMS,  33 
firsts,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Salina,  Man- 
hattan, Clay  Center,  Denver.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  15-$5;  30-$9.  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE- 
winning  White  Rocks,  $1.50  per  setting,  $0.50 
per  hundred.  Fishel  and  White  Ivory 
strains.  All  orders  handled  promptly.  A. 
H.  Alpers,  Hudson,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

"ROYAL  BLUE"  and  "IMPERIAL  RING- 
let"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Twelve  blue 
ribbons  1917,  203  to  218-egg  production. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Free  mating  list. 
North  Willow  Poultry  Ranch,  A.  L.  Hook, 
Prop.,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  and  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $10  and  $15  hundred.  Mating  list  free. 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTING  SALE  OF 
hens  created  demand  for  cockerels,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese.  Y/rite  for  highest  cash  offer. 
"The  Copes,"  Topeka. 


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANT  REARING,  THE  NEW  IN- 
dustry.  No  limit  to  demand  for  these  beau- 
tiful birds.  Easy  to  rear  as  chickens  at 
one-fourth  the  cost.  Stock  and  eggs.  Har- 
per Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


CORNISH 


FIELD'S  SUSSEX — CHICAGO  WINNERS. 
Stock,  Eggs.  Fields  Brothers,  Sandwich  111. 


DARK  CORNISH  COCKERELS,  EGGS. 
East  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


It  is  good  practice  to  disinfect  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  old  incubator  before 
warming,  and  then  when  the  machine  is 
heated  the  fumes  will  penetrate  to  every 
crack,  killing  infectious  germs. 


Is  your  incubator  in  order?  A  ma- 
chine which  has  stood  all  winter  without 
use  may  have  become  damaged.  This 
is  especially  the  ease  with  the  hot-water 
type.  If  they  have  not  been  properly 
drained,  ice  may  have  formed  in  one  or 
more  corners,  causing  the  seams  to  burst. 
Many  times  the  water  pipes  corrode  and 
pin-hole  leaks  result.  The  thermostat 
will  sometimes  become  ineffective  and 
fail  to  regulate  the  heat  properly. 

Provide  four  or  five  inches  of  good, 
clean  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  poultry 
house  in  which  to  scatter  the  grain  feed. 
The  hens  must  exercise  in  order  to  get 
the  grain,  and  this  promotes  health  and 
egg  production. 


A  Good  Pork  Substitute 

For  several  years  we  have  used  ducks 
as  a  substitute  for  fresh  pork.  We  raise 
a  large  breed  of  ducks  which  start  to  lay 
in  January;  thus  we  have  young  ducks 
weighing  five  to  six  pounds  in  May.  They 
make  delicious  fries  and  roasts — in  fact 
we  prefer  them  to  pork — and  the  fat  ia 
better  than  lard  for  cooking  purposes. 

In  the  fall  we  allow  the  ducks  to  be- 
come full-grown  and  fat,  at  which  time 
they  weigh  eight  to  nine  pounds.  We  eat 
roast  duck  until  February. 

The  eggs  are  large,  white,  and  of  a 
fine  flavor,  and  also  afford  good  substi- 
tutes for  meat. — Mrs.  Feed  Sieglingeb, 
Oklahoma. 


Strong  for  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Pure-bred  stock  of  all  kinds  has  come 
to  stay.  I  wouldn't  feed  mongrels  if 
they  were  given  to  me.  Nothing  looks 
nicer  than  a  pure-bred  flock,  and  they 
pay  better  also. 

I  started  with  six  pullets  and  a 
rooster.  The  first  year  I  lost  my  rooster 
in  July,  so  did  not  make  any  great  suc- 
cess that  year.  I  had  seventy-five  nice 
pullets  for  the  next  year  and  a  few  fine 
cockerels  for  sale,  which  I  disposed  of 
at  good  prices.  I  bought  two  cockerels 
and  had  two  pens,  selling  some  eggs  for 
hatching,  which  helped  to  pay  the  feed 
bills  and  other  expenses.    Now  I  have 

COCHINS. 

BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAM  EGGS,  10c 
each;  cockerels,  $1.25  up.  Lester  Fagan, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1;  chicks,  20c.  Hines  Poultry 
Farm,  Route  3,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

TWENTY  VARIETIES  POULTRY  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 

EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  —  ALL  LEADING 
varieties,  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns. Fine  stock.  Quality  Poultry  Co., 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs.  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
chicks,  15  cents.  Orders  booked  now.  Mrs. 
Anna  Hege,  Sedgwick,  Kansas. 


REDS,  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS; — 15  CENTS. 
Request  Folder.  McCune  Hatchery,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCA  EGGS 
$5  and  $3  per  15,  from  prize  winning  and 
pure-bred  birds.  Correspondence  solicited.  A. 
K.  Goodwyn,  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  $2  AND 
$2.50.  Eggs  after  April  1.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Apple- 
gate,  Gilmore  City,  Iowa. 

TURKEYS. 

QUALITY  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
key  toms  for  sale.  Weight,  twenty-six  to 
thirty  pounds.  Mrs.  Minnie  Snider,  Pied- 
mont, Kansas. 


150  hens  from  which  to  pick  out  my 
breeding  pens  for  this  year.  I  keep 
from  two  to  three  pens  each  year.  I 
always  dispose  of  all  my  culls  and  sur- 
plus roosters,  sending  everything  to  mar- 
ket which  is  not  fit  to  use  for  breeding 
purposes. 

In  the  winter  I  put  an  advertisement 
in  a  good  paper.  I  have  always  used 
Kansas  Farmer  and  never  had  enough 
poultry  to  supply  the  demand.  I  handle 
a  good  breed,  but  not  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  I  would  like,  on  account  of  having 
too  much  other  work  to  do. 

Even  if  you  fail  the  first  year,  do  not 
get  discouraged,  for  any  woman  can 
make  her  own  pin  money  and  furnish 
her  house  if  she  will  just  start  right, 
stick  to  one  breed,  and  advertise  and 
sell  her  surplus  stock. — Mrs.  Maggie 
Gingerich,  Osage  County. 


Markets  for  Soft  Corn 

The  closing  of  many  distilleries  under 
the  food  control  act  has  not  destroyed 
the  market  for  soft  corn,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  made  a  survey  of  grain-drying 
plants  now  in  operation  and  under  con- 
struction at  thirty  terminal  points. 

The  survey  shows  154  grain  driers  in 
operation  and  seventeen  under  construc- 
tion. The  combined  capacity  of  the  grain 
driers  is  about  3,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  Depart- 
ment states  that  this  survey  probably 
does  not  include  all  plants,  but  is  in- 
clusive enough  to  allay  rumors  that  there 
would  be  no  market  for  soft  corn. 

An  unusual  amount  of  soft  corn  was 
harvested  in  1917,  because  of  early  frosts 
and  cool,  wet  weather  in  September  and 
October.  It  can  be  sold  direct  to  grain 
driers,  says  the  Department,  or  in  many 
markets  can  be  dried  for  the  producer  at 
a  cost  of  three-quarters  to  two  and  one- 
half  cents  a  bushel  and  sold  in  dried 
condition.  Owing  to  present  transpor- 
tation difficulties,  it  is  recommended 
that  farmers  and  country  shippers  delay 
the  movement  of  soft  corn  unless  con- 
ditions at  the  terminal  market  are 
favorable. 


Save  the  Hens 


Every  laying  hen  sold  from  the  farms 
before  the  first  of  May  means  a  loss  of 
about  thirty  eggs  to  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation.  These  eggs  are  valuable  food, 
manufactured  largely  from  insects, 
weeds,  and  grass,  garbage  and  waste.  The 
eggs,  therefore,  are  almost  wholly  a  net 
gain  in  human  food.  Moreover,  the  hen 
is  just  as  good  meat  after  she  has  laid 
these  eggs  as  before. 

Save  the  hens,  is  the  message  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  sending  broadcast  through  press  notices 
and  posters,  and  through  its  county 
agents,  especially  in  the  southern  poultry 
raising  sections. 

It  pays  to  use  the  best  of  oil  for  the 
incubator  lamp.  If  you  want  your  incu- 
bator to  hatch  every  fertile  egg,  you 
must  keep  the  temperature  as  uniform 
as  possible.  The  use  of  a  low  grade 
sulphur-laden  oil  is  dangerous.  The 
lamp  is  almost  sure  to  smoke,  and  if 
any  of  the  fumes  get  into  the  egg  cham- 
ber the  hatch  will  be  poor.  It  is  false 
economy  to  save  a  few  cents  a  gallon 
on  oil  and  spoil  hatches  as  a  conse- 
quence. 


Growing  Sorghums  in  Kansas 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
the  fall,  disking  early  in  the  spring — 
just  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
— usually  pays.  It  puts  the  soil  in  good 
condition  to  absorb  moisture,  and  if 
weeds  have  started  it  destroys  them,  i't 
is  pointed  out  in  this  bulletin,  however, 
that  if  the  alternate  thawing  and  freez- 
ing has  left  the  soil  loose  on  the  top, 
very  early  disking  is  not  necessary  and 
would  probably  not  be  advisable.  Under 
those  conditions  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  weeds  have  started.  If 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  badly 
crusted  from  the  melting  snow  or  dash- 
ing rains,  disking  as  early  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  will  permit  is  ad- 
visable. 

Those  who  expect  to  grow  kafir  or 
other  sorghums  this  year  should  by  all 
means  get  a  copy  of  the  sorghum-grow- 
ing bulletin.  Address  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale— A  few  choice  herd  boars,  extra 
good.  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best- 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Invader  of  Idlewild. 
W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano.  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
bred  gilts  and  boars  from  champions.  De- 
fender, Illustrator.  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden 
Model  and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,         Lyons,  Kansas. 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,   recorded   Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLEY,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
immuned.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilt»  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

PURE-BRED  POLAND  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
For  Sale,  above,  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones  Again 

and  other  extra  good  boars.  All  immune. 
UPDEGRAFF  &   SON,   TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 


A.  A.  MEYER 


McLOCTH,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
litters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Big  Tecurjoseh, 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
best  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
see  me.     E.   M.  WAYDE.   BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-elass  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2.  Burlington.  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE.  KANSAS 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 


TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      -      -      -  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam,  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.   Write  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.    ETHERINGTON.    Hamilton,  Kansas 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

(20  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred    and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,     superior     individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
9.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

fi.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Bdltor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Ad vertUlng 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereky 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  4 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  14 — G.  M.  Scott,  Rea,  Missouri.  Sale 

at  Savannah,  Missouri. 
March  23 — D.  T.  McCarthy,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton, 

Kansas. 


KANSAS     FARMER  February  23,  19J| 

SCOTT'S  JACK  AND  JENNET  SALE 

AT  SAVANNAH,  MO.  MARCH  14,  1918 

Twenty-four  extra  good  black  Registered  jacks,  heavy-boned,  thick-bodied 
kind,  from  three  to  six  years  old.  These  jacks  are  the  right  type  and  will 
make  good.  Will  also  offer  three  Percheron  stallions  and  four  Percheron 
mares.  Write  for  catalog.  Sale  at  Savannah.  Mo.,  thirteen  miles  north  east 
of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  C.  G.  W.  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroads.  Interurban  from  St. 
Joseph  arrives  and  departs  every  hour. 

G.  M.  SCOTT,  Route  No  2  REA,  MISSOURI 

PERCHERON  MARES  AND  STALLIONS 

Thirty  Head  from  Which  to  Select 

Ton  mares,  big  handsome  fillies  either  by  or  bred  to  Algarve  by  Samson.  Algarve's 
colts  have  great  bone  and  size.  His  weight  is  over  2,200  pounds  and  his  get  proves  beyond 
doubt  his  great  ability  as  a  sire.  A  nice  lot  of  young  stallions,  several  coming  three-year- 
olds.     Priced  for  quick  sale.     Farm  four  miles  east  of  town.    Call  on  or  write 

GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


D.  A.  HARRIS 


Route  6 


Holfiteins. 

Feb.  25 — Warren  S.  Neff,  Glen  Elder,  Kan. 

Feb.  2  7 — W.  O.  Morrill,  Summerfield,  Kan. 

March  7- — C.  L.  Smith,  Lawson,  Missouri. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  sale, 
Topeka.  Kan. 

March  27-28 — Iowa  Holstein-Friesian  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Moines.  F.  C.  Barney.  Sec- 
retary, Chapin,  Iowa. 


Shorthorns. 

Feb.  26 — H.  E.  Huber.  Meriden,  Kan. 


Shorthorns. 

Shorthorn  Weed,  Oklahoma  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Oklahoma 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  S.  B. 
Jackson,  sales  manager,  El  Reno,  Okla.: 

March  26 — Breeders'  Shorthorn  Sale,  Fair 
Grounds,  Oklahoma  City;  S.  B.  Jackson, 
Manager,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

March  27 — J.  R.  Whisler's  Ninth  Annual 
Shorthorn  Sale.  State  Fair  Grounds,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

March  28 — Scott  &  Wolsey,  Shorthorn  Sale, 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

March  29 — Breeders'  Shorthorn  Sale,  Fair 
Grounds,  Oklahoma  City;  S.  B.  Jackson, 
Manager,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Jerseys. 

March  26 — Stirling  Farm  Dairy,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales 
manager. 

B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 
April   30 — Ralph  Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.     B.  C. 
Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


Red  Polled  Cattle. 

March  6 — I.  L.  Rogers,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


Miscellaneous. 

Feb.  25-28.  —  Kansas  National  Live  Stock 
Show,  Wichita,  Kan.  Draft,  coach,  stand- 
ard-bred horses  and  jacks;  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Holstein  cattle;  Poland  and 
Duroc  hogs.  F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager, 
Wichita. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean.    Sale  at  Dearborn, 
Mo. 

March  6 — J.  R.  Young,  Richards,  Mo. 
March  15 — H.  E.  Myers.  Gardner,  Kan. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Durocs, 

Feb.  27 — R.  W.  Murphy.  Dearborn,  Mo. 
March  7 — W.  W.  Otey.  Winfield,  Kansas. 
March  8 — R.  L.  Hurst.  Bolckow.  Mo. 
April  24 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Will  G.  Lock-, 
ridge,  Fayette,  Missouri,  February  9,  resulted 
in  the  disposal  of  fifty-five  head  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  1166.50.  A  large  crowd  of 
farmers  and  breeders  from  several  states 
were  present.  The  great  show  boar,  The 
Giant,  was  a  strong  factor  in  attracting  rep- 
resentative breeders.  Will  G.  Lockridge  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Mis- 
souri and  his  offering  merited  the  good  sup- 
port given  by  the  farmers  and  breeders  at- 
tending the  sale.  The  highest  price  was 
J690,  paid  for  No.  66,  Joe's  Mammoth  Lady, 
and  bred  to  The  Giant.  Nothing  high,  no 
records  were  broken  or  boom  prices  ob- 
tained, but  every  animal  sold  strictly  on  its 
merits  and  the  prices  received  were  very 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Lockridge. 

George  McAdam,  of  Holton,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  herds  of  pure-bred  Angus  cattle 
and  Berkshire  hogs  doing  well.  The  Angus 
and  Berkshire  herds  owned  by  Mr.  McAdam 
are  among  the  best  now  assembled  and  his 
herds  are  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breeding 
stock  both  for  herd  headers  and  foundation 
stock  for  new  herds.  Bulls  from  his  Angus 
herd  now  head  the  Agricultural  College 
herds  of  both  Kansas  and  Texas  and  many 
high  class  herds  of  Angus  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire hogs  were  started  with  foundation 
stock  from  his  herds.  He  recently  made  a 
shipment   of   Berkshires   to  Australia. 

F.  A.  Laurence,  of  Meriden,  Kansas,  is 
building  up  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Hereford 
cattle.  Mr.  Lawrence  selected  foundation 
stock  for  his  pure-bred  herd  that  represented 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  He  has 
the  ideal  beef  type  among  the  pure-bred 
Herefords.  He  has  an  eight-months-old  calf 
that  weighs  865  pounds  without  any  special 
fitting.  He  also  has  a  herd  of  very  fine 
high  grade  Hereford  cows. 

G.  M.  Scott,  of  Rea,  Missouri,  has  an- 
nounced March  14  as  the  date  of  his  annual 
jack  and  jennet  sale.  Quiet  Glen  Stock 
Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Scott,  is  one  of  Mis- 
souri's famous  breeding  farms.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  the  early  forties  and  has  been 
maintained  by  the  succeeding  generations  of 
the  Scott  familv.  The  present  owner  has 
been  a  breeder  of  high-class  jacks  and  jtn- 
nets  and  Percheron  horses  all  his  life  and 
has  successfully  maintained  the  reputation 
of  the  farm  as  the  home  of  high-class  jacks, 
jennets  and  Percherons.  This  year  he  will 
catalog  twentv-four  head  of  choice  black 
registered  jacks  from  three  to  six  years  old, 
also  some  good  Percheron  stallions  and 
mares. 


Fred  G.  Laptad,  of  Lawrence.  Kansas,  has 
claimed  April  24  for  a  sale  of  Poland  Chinas 
and  Duroc  Jersevs.  Mr.  Laptad  has  made  a 
great  success  of  these  two  breeds  on  his 
farm  and  is  one  of  the  careful  hog  breeders 
of  Kansas.  He  has  used  for  several  years 
some  of  the  best  sires  known  in  these  two 
breeds.     Laptad's  Bob  Wonder  by  Big  Bob 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING   BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,  SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

„  ,  FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  feal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640.  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  ot 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


ARYSHIRE  HERD  FOR  SALE 

Herd  consists  of  23  cows  and  heifers 
One  herd  bull  and  3  bull  calves 
Six  of  the  cows  from  A.  R.  cows  with  high 
records. 

The  heifers  are  mostly  from  these  cows. 
Herd  bull  richly  bred,  fine  individual  and 
a  show  bull. 

Two  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  Will  sell 
herd  bull  and  cows  separate  from  young 
stock.  All  cows  and  herd  bull  registered. 
Young  stock  registered  on  request  of  pur- 
chaser. Priced  to  sell. 

DEHNER  &  GLYNN,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Clear  View  Hereford  Farm 

Two   bulls,    one    2-year-old,   one  yearling, 
good  ones,  sired  by  Goodlad  405463.  Priced 
to    sell.     Also    twenty-one    head    of  mules 
from   yearlings   to  3-year-olds. 
C.  E.  DIFFENBAUGH  .  -    TALMAGE,  KAS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE  Large  Mammoth  Black 
**•  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN, 


Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale   Belgian  StalllORS 


One  registered  four-year-old  Polled  Here- 
ford  bull,    weight    1,700   pounds.     Also  one 
registered  Hereford  bull  calf,  8  months  old, 
weight  S65  pounds.     Best  blood  lines. 
F.  A.  LAWRENCE,  Route  3,  Meriden,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered   Guernsey  bulls,   9   to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE   -    COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

Wonder  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Poland 
China  herd.  Golden  Masterpiece  by  Laptad's 
Golden  Rule  is  at  the  head  of  the  Duroc 
herd.  Both  these  boars  have  proven  sires 
of  the  right  type  of  farmer  hogs. 


W.  D.  Brigham,  manager  of  Adams  Stock 
Farm,  Gashland,  Missouri,  reports  their  fine 
herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  doing  well.  This  is 
one  of  Missouri's  leading  herds  of  Guernseys 
and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  the  outstand- 
ing lot  of  young  stock  of  Imp.  May  Royal 
and  Imp.  Mashel  Sequel  breeding.  Mr. 
Brigham  reports  the  recent  sale  of  a  very 
fine  young  bull  to  R.  B.  Jeffries  to  head  his 
herd  of  high-grade  cows. 


Mark  Abildgaard,  manager  of  the  Stubbs 
Holstein  Farm,  Mulvanc,  Kansas,  reports 
the  herd  doing  fine.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
Holstein  herds  in  Kansas  and  the  herd  bulls 
in  use  in  this  herd  are  two  of  the  good  sires 
now  in  service.  Gem  Pietertje  De  Kol  3d  is 
the  only  bull  with  a  30-pound  daughter  and 
the  only  bull  In  the  state  with  two  29- 
pound  daughters,  also  with  four  daughters 
with  over  750  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 
He  is  next  to  Canary  Paul  Fobes  Home- 
stead in  number  of  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
Canary  Paul  Fobes  Homestead,  their  oth^r 
herd  bull,  has  more  A.  R.  O.  daughters  than 
any  other  bull  in  Kansas. 


W.  J.  Fitzgerald  &  Sons,  owners  of  River- 
side Stock  Farm,  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  own 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Belgian  horses  in 
this  state.  They  also  make  a  specialty  of 
draft  mules  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  A  feature 
of  their  Belgian  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including  some 
outstanding  young  stallions. 


The  Kansas  Holstein  Breeders*  Association 
has  planned  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  on  March  25,  with  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Commercial  Club  rooms  in  the 
evening.  On  the  following  day.  March  26. 
one  hundred  head  of  registered  cows  con- 
signed from  twenty  of  the  best  herds  in 
Kansas  will  be  dispersed.  This  is  promised 
to  be  a  high-class  offering.  The  cattle  con- 
signed are  not  cattle  that  these  breeders 
want  to  sell,  but  the  kind  they  all  would 
like  to  keep  In  their  herds. 


Registered  Belgian  Studs  for  Sale — Two  2- 

year-old  Belgian  stud  colts,  one  4-year-old 
Belgian  stud.    All  ready  for  service. 

W.  J.  Fitzgerald      -  Owner 

DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS 

PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Four  jacks,  two  com- 
ing three-year-olds,,  one  four-year- 
old  and  one  ten-year-old.  All  good 
size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
price  a  few  good  jennets.  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.  Come  and  see  me. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &   SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Percherons.  Belgians,  Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  la 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breedin* 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.7.  Charlton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice    Young    Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes, 
niinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  BIk.,  Des-  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence. 
Kansas. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Crystal  Herd  Chester  Whites 

Choice  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts,  bred  to 
farrow  March  8  to  April  6.  Gilts  are  sired 
by  Achilles  58994  and  are  bred  to  "Billy  the 
Kid,"  a  grandson  of  Wm.  A.  One  gilt  by 
Scotlea  Archie,  bred  to  Achilles.  Have  some 
choice  September  boars.  This  is  a  choice 
offering,  priced  right  for  quick  sale  to  make 
room  for  spring  pigs. 

DAN  WILCOX.  ROUTE  3,  CAMERON,  MO. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls    from    heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 
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Pine  Ridge  Percherons 


THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  ESTATE 
OF  L.  M.  HARTLEY,  WILL  BE  SOLD 
TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER     -  - 


March  4th. 


This  offering  consists  of  forty  stallions  of  unexcelled  quality,  of  which  twenty-five  are  coming  three  years  old,  six  coming 
four,  one  coming  six  and  the  balance  coming  two.    There  will  also  be  sold  some  Percheron  mares,  and  THREE  JACKS. 


Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  the  best  sale  of  the  best  Percherons  ever  shown  in  the  Middle  West, 
west  take  Santa  Fe  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Madison  and  change 
there  for  Cottonwood,  which  is  but  two  miles  from  farm.  Free 
transportation  from  Cottonwood.   Lunch  on  grounds.  Address 


Parties  from  the  South- 


Pine  Ridge  Farm,  Salem,  Iowa 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


STUBBS  FARM  OFFERS 

The  bull,  Gem  Pietertje  Delraar  Korndyke,  ready  for  service,  seven-eights  white,  extra 
good  individual.  He  has  a  30-pound  sister  and  two  29-pound  sisters.  His  sire,  both  grand- 
sires,  both  tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder.  Price  $160,  f.  o.  b.  Mulvane. 
Write  quick  if  you  want  him. 

STUBBS  FARM       ....       MULVANE,  KANSAS 

CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  FCRE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  .both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  Improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -     -     -     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 
MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBCRN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Ay.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

We  offer  for  sale  choice,  beautifully- 
marked  heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure- 
bred, and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking 
dams,  as  follows,  crated  f.o.b.  cars:  One  to 
two  weeks  old,  $15  each;  two  to  three  weeks 
old,  $17  each;  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $20  each. 
First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2    .  Topeka,  Kansas 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -      -     SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nioely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm.  Whitewater.  Wisconsin.  , 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and   Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,  mostly  out  of  A    R  O 
eows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVLLLE.  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-oid  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  Also  several  good 
cows.    T.  M.  Ewlng,  Independence,  Kansas. 

$20.00— HOLSTEINS— $20.00 

Fine  heifer  calves,  seven-eighths  pure,  from  high 
record  registered  sires  and  heavy  producing  dams, 
rwo  to  four  weeks  old.  More  white  than  Mark  $20- 
more  Mack  than  white.  $10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 

Harris  Holstein  Farms         Sextgnville,  Wis. 


HOME  of  the  DAIRY  COW 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  carloads  or 
less  of  the  best  dairy  cows  in  the  state. 
High  grades  or  pure-breds,  cows 
heifers.  Service  bulls.  High  grade 
calves,  crated,  $20  to  $25. 

Edgewater  Stock  Farm 

FORT  ATKINSON      -      -  WISCONSIN 


Se grist  St  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

Hol  s  t  e  ins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

MULEFOOT  HOGS      SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Registered  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Am 
offering  some  bargains  in  bred  sows,  summer 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  to  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best   breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  ELA,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

Jfl^  T  Mpfillllnrh  Llve  st°ck  Auctioneer.  I 
Jao.  I  •  ITILOUIIULII      make  sales  anywhere. 
Wnte  for  date.  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred   sales  a 
■  specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

f  f 

l  -St 

L  -  y 

Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaToiirette,  Route  2,  Oberlin.  Han 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Manlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

Wheat  Failed  to  Germinate 

Following  a  dry  fall,  the  question  of 
what  to  do  where  wheat  failed  to  start 
is  frequently  raised.  It  is  sometimes 
hard  to  decide  just  what  should  be  done. 
Wheat  has  wonderful  recuperative  pow- 
ers, and  sometimes  comes  on  and  de- 
velops into  a  much  more  profitable  crop 
than  would  seem  possible  as  the  spring 
season  opens  up.  Some  wheat  growers 
even  contend  that  wheat  can  germinate 
in  the  early  spring  and  make  a  crop  if 
the  spring  and  early  summer  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Many  are  asking  just  what  to  plant 
where  there  is  no  hope  for  the  wheat  to 
come  out  and  make  a  crop.  In  answer- 
ing a  Harper  County  farmer's  question 
on  the  above  points,  S.  C.  Salmon,  profes- 
sor of  farm  crops  at  our  Agricultural 
College,  said  that  if  the  wheat  germi- 
nated last  fall  there  is  still  a  chance  for 
it  to  come  on  and  make  a  partial  crop, 
even  though  it  did  not  come  up  so  as  to 
show  above  the  ground  in  the  fall.  If 
the  seed  did  not  germinate  at  all,  how- 
ever, lying  in  the  dry  ground  all  winter, 
it  will  not  make  a  crop  even  though  it 
germinates  in  the  spring.  If  the  wheat 
is  dead  in  the  spring,  he  suggests  put- 
ting in  corn  or  sorghum  or  barley,  if  a 
small  grain  crop  is  desired.  Bailey  can 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  yield  more 
than  spring  wheat  or  oats,  unless  chinch 
bugs  are  bad.  Where  chinch  bugs  are 
likely  to  be  present  in  large  numbers  it 
would  probably  be  safer  not  to  try  the 
barley.  We  would  urge  that  it  be'  kept 
in  mind  that  the  success  of  a  crop  of 
barley,  oats,  or  other  spring  grain  de- 
pends largely  on  the  amount  of  reserve 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  seeding  time.  If 
the  subsoil  is  dry  and  hard,  it  is  a  risky 
proposition  to  put  in  either  oats  of  bar- 
ley in  Central  or  Western  Kansas.  A 
good  deal  of  barley  was  planted  around 
the  Hays  Experiment  Station  last  spring, 
against  the  advice  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  station,  and  the  result  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  There  was  simply 
not  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  at  seed- 
ing time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
spring  grain  crop. 

When  meat  packers  and  hotel  men 
boast  of  tons  of  meat  saved  on  meatless 
Tuesday,  it  is  time  for  every  private 
citizen  to  tally  his  pounds. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


„.H-  L.  Faulkner,  owner  of  the  famous 
Highview  herd  of  old  original  Spotted 
Rolands,  held  one  of  the  most  successful 
sales  February  13  in  the  historv  of  his  herd 
The  average  on  the  lot  catalogued  was 
above  $170.  The  top  was  $400.  Mr  Faulk- 
ner donated  the  first  hog  that  was  put  on 
sale  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  people  of 
Jamesport,  in  appreciation  of  his  liberality 
and  their  desire  to  help  in  a  good  cause, 
raised  $120  and  bought  the  hog  and  put  her 
back  in  the  ring.  The  second  sale,  Dr  S  P 
Loomis,  Lost  Springs.  Kansas,  bid  her  in  at 
$100,  and  promptly  returned  the  sow  to  the 
ring.  The  third  sale  was  to  A.  D.  Gates, 
Ravenwood,  Mo.,  and  a  third  time  the  hog 
was  returned  to  the  sale  ring,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  sale  was  made  to  Francis  J.  Aub- 
rey, Green  City,  Mo.,  at  $50.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  sale,  Col.  P.  M.  Gross,  of 
Kansas  City,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  sale, 
took  up  a  collection  for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
total  of  sales  and  donations  for  the  Red 
Cross  amounted  to  $540.69. 


William  Sullinger,  of  Orrick,  Missouri,  held 
one  of  the  successful  Poland  China  sales  of 
the  season  February  16.  The  offering  was 
in  the  pink  of  condition  and  was  sold  at 
even  prices.  Thirty  head  catalogued  made 
an  average  of  $108.91.  The  top  price  was 
$175,  paid  by  G.  M.  Grover,  of  Orrick,  Mis- 
souri. This  was  Mr.  Sullinger's  first  public 
sale  of  Poland  Chinas  and  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  returns. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


,  £eJ2uroc  Jersey  sale  of  B.  R.  Anderson, 
of  McPherson,  Kansas,  was  one  of  the  good 
sales  of  the  season.  Forty-six  head,  mostlv 
spring  gilts  bred,  averaged  $99.13,  a  record 
for  the  breed  in  Central  Kansas.  Weather 
conditions  kept  many  breeders  and  farmers 
away  or  a  much  higher  average  would  have 
been  recorded.  The  breeders  and  farmers 
were  royally  entertained  at  the  Youngdahl 
Cafe.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  hospitalitv 
will  need  no  second  invitation  to  attend  like 
occasions.  The  first  prize  boar,  Royal 
Grand  Wonder,  was  a  strong  factor  in  at- 
tracting representative  breeders  from  Kan- 
sas. Oklahoma  and  Missouri.  The  highest 
price  paid  was  $195.  for  No.  1  in  the  cat- 
alog. This  sow  was  the  bargain  of  the  sale. 
Seven  gilts  of  her  last  spring-  litter  sold  for 


Pure -Bred  Hog  Sale 

Polands  and  Durocs,  at  Solomon,  Kansas. 
March  5,  1918. 

A  nice  consignment  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  outstanding  good  boars.  Write  for 
catalog  to 

3.  G.  BURT  OR  LOUIS  KOENIG 
Solomon         -  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

THE  SHORTHORN  IS  THE  BREED  FOR 
YOU 

Shorthorn  steers  at  the  International,  Chi- 
cago, made  the  highest  dressed  weight  per- 
centage of  any  breed.  Sixty  yearlings  aver- 
aged 65.3%. 

Shorthorn  steers  were  grand  champions  at 
Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chicago. 

Shorthorn  cows  are  making  records  up  to 
17,564  pounds  of  milk  and  569.7  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year. 

Address  Dept.  W. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  HI. 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  bv  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  &  SON,  ATHOL,  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansa9 

ALYSDALE  HERD  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Viscount  Stamp  2d,   Clipper  Brawith  and 
Count   Valentine   in   service.     Orange  Blos- 
soms, Butterflys,  Queen  of  Beautys  and  Vio- 
lets.   Choice  young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorf horns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen  young  bulls  from  8  to 

14  months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -       -       TORONTO.  KANSAS 

ANGUS  CATTLE  " 


ANGUS  CATTLE  AND  BERKSHIRES 
For    Sale  — ■  Registered     Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  and  Berkshire  swine,  both  males  and 
females  for  sale  now.  Address 
GEORGE  M.  McADAM 


HOLTON,  KAN. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 

Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CalVM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle 
E.  E.  Frizcll  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


$682,  and  she  was  bred  to  Royal  Grand 
Wonder  for  an  early  litter. 

The  Shorthorn  cattle  sale  advertised  by 
J.  R.  Young,  of  Marion.  Kansas,  February 
15,  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd  of  farm- 
ers and  breeders  from  Nebraska,  Western 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  thirty-six  head 
of  registered  cattle  catalogued  sold  for  -an 
average  of  $239.30,  including  several  year- 
'■"5  calves.  Seven  young  bulls  averaged 
$240.  Twenty-nine  females  averaged  $''39 
The  sixty  head  of  high-grade  Shorthorns 
sold  at  good  prices  ranging  from  $100  tp 
>22.i.  Several  of  these  cows  were  large  in- 
dividuals with  calves  at  side.  They  were 
practically  pure-bred  but  could  not  be  regis- 
tered. Nothing  sold  high,  but  good  even 
prices  prevailed. 


Louis  Koenig  and  J.  G.  Burt,  of  Solomon, 
Kansas,  have  announced  a  consignment  sale 
of  Duroc  and  Poland  China  bred  sows  and 
gilts  for  March  5.  They  will  catalog  a 
choice  lot  of  sows  and  gilts  for  this  sale 
and  all  will  be  bred  to  outstanding  boars  of 
their  respective  breeds. 
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Holstein  Cattle  and 
Poland  China  Hog  Sale 

At  Lawson,  Mo.,  March  7,  1918 

FORTY  HEAD  FINE  WELL-GROWN  HIGH-GRADE 
  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS   

All  bred  to  freshen  in  April  and  later  to  a  registered  line-bred  grandson  of 

the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 


I  am  offering  for  sale  one  splendid  young  registered 
bull,  Downing  Pontiac  Korndyke  Noble  No.  205622,  by 
Downing's  Pontiac  Butterman  No.  94805. 

His  dam  was  Downing's  Pontiac  Fillpail  No.  284861,  with  an  A.  R.  0. 
record,  and  sired  by  a  brother  to  the  sire  of  Abby  Josie  and  six  other  30  to 
43-pound  A.  E.  O.  cows.  If  you  want  some  good  useful  grade  Holstein  heifers 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  registered  bulls  known  to  the  breed,  come  to  my  sale. 
All  will  be  tested  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 

I  will  also  sell  twenty-five  large  Poland  China  bred  gilts 
and  one  tried  Spotted  Poland  China  sow  bred  to  Andrews 
Clover. 

All  the  gilts  will  be  bred  to  Missouri  Jumbo  82035  by  Long  Jumbo.  This 
hog  is  one  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed.  HOGS  ALL  IMMUNED.  Sale  right 
in  town  in  good  comfortable  sale  barn. 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale.  0.  W.  Devine  will  represent 
Kansas  Farmer. 

C.  L.  SMITH,  Lawson,  Mo. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Frank  J.  Zaun. 


HOME  OF  THE  GIANTS 

Public  Sale  of  Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets 

  MONDAY,  MARCH  4,  1918   

FORTY  JACKS     ::     THIRTY  JENNETS 


DEMONSTRATOR 


We  guarantee  more  size,  bone  foot  and  weight  than  any  sale  this  year  or  in  recent 
years.  This  sale  includes  four  of  the  best  big  herd  jacks  that  will  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  including  Eastern  King,  Demonstrator,  Rondo  Jr.,  and  Sir 
John,  besides  some  young  ones  that  will  make  herd  headers.  Mule  jacks  are  of  the 
same  type  and  breeding.  More  blood  than  any  herd  we  know  of.  Catalogs  out 
February  10. 

Bradley  Bros.,  War rensburg,  Missouri 


Poland  China  Bred  SowSale 

AT  FARM  NEAR  CHILES,  KANSAS, 

MARCH  5,  1918 

FIFTY  HEAD 

Twenty  Tried  Sows,  all  sired  by  Expansion  King. 

Thirty  Spring  Yearling  Gilts  by  Expansion  King  and  King  Wonder  2d, 
be  by  Big  Bob  W  onder.  They  will  be  bred  to  King  Wonder  2d  and  Wonder 
Joe  by  Giant  Joe.    Former  boars  used  in  herd 

MAJOR  LOOK 
DESIGNER 
GOOD  METAL 

We  are  selling  a  splendid  offering  and  invite  farmers  and  breeders  that 
want  a  good  sow  or  gilt  to  come  to  our  sale.  Everything  guaranteed  as  rep- 
resented.   Catalogs  now  ready  to  mail  out.    Send  for  one  and  arrange  to 

attend  our  sale. 

C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS     -     -     -     CHILES,  KANSAS 


Otey  &  WooddelPs  Duroc  Sale 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

55  -  Royal  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  -  55 
10  -  BOARS  -  10  

HERD  BOARS 

THE  GREAT  HERCULES— 900  pounds  in  breeding  flesh. 
CHIEF'S  WOXDER— A  wonderful  son  of  Cherry  Chief. 
PATHFINDER'S  CHIEF  2D— One  of  the  greatest  sons  of  the  mighty  Path- 
finder. 

THESE  ARE  PRE-EMINENTLY  THE  BIG  BOARS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 
Send  for  catalog  and  come. 

Otey  &  Wooddell,  Winfield,  Kansas 

THIS  IS  KANSAS'  BIG  DUROC  EVENT  OF  1918 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow 
Bob  Quality  Sale 


At  Richards,  Mo.,  March  6,  1918 


r*ri  HEAD  OF  VALUABLE  SOWS  AND  GILTS  /*a 
OU  BRED  TO  BOB  QUALITY  AND  SMOOTH  BOB  OU 

We  are  selling  some  of  our  favorite  brood  sows.  They  are  the  dams  of 
high  class  litters,  such  as  Lady  Wonder,  the  da  mof  the  $655  boar  in  our  last 
sale;  Queen  X.  B.,  the  dam  of  $910  litter;  Big  Wonder  Lady,  the  dam  of  the 
senior  pig  show  litter  at  Missouri  State  Fair  1017.  All  these  sows  are  reg- 
ular producers. 

As  attractions  we  will  offer  the  two  show  sows,  Liberty  Bells  and  Leader 
Girl,  both  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones;  one  outstanding  sow,  St.  Joe  Gentry,  bred 
to  Big  Jones.  Queen  Eveline  and  Lady  X  are  desirable  young  herd  sows. 
Lady  Queen  and  Sweet  Lady  by  Goldengate  King.  The  catalog  will  give  a 
complete  description  of  the  herd  and  herd  boars.    It  is  brum  full  of  hog  talk. 

Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend  our  sale. 

O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer. 

J.  R.  YOUNG,  Richards,  Mo. 

Auctioneer,  R.  L.  Harriman 


Public  Sale  of  Red  Polls 

MARCH  6,  1918 

A  choice  tot  of  Red  Polled  Cows,  Heiferi  and  Bulls,  all  ages.    Sale  six  miles  west  of  Oberlln. 

Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

I.  L.  ROGERS  OBERLIN,  KANSAS 
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MILK  WITHOUT  MILL  FEED 

Silage  and  Alfalfa  Solve  the  Dairyman's   Feed  Troubles 


HERE  is  no  question  that  many 
dairymen  are  hard  pressed  in 
these  days  of  unusual  high  priced 
feed,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
our  country  became  unavoidably  in- 
volved into  a  world's  war  raging  in 
Europe;  a  war  against  an  enemy  that 
would  take  away  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  from  all  people  in 
this  world  if  their  plans  were  carried 
out  successfully. 

It  is  up  to  us  dairymen  to  devise 
plans  and  means  by  which  the  supply 
of  cattle,  milk  and  its  products  are 
kept  up.  Accomplishing  this  we  are  not 
only  performing  a  patriotic  duty,  but 
will  gain  financially,  as  without  doubt 
dairy  cattle  and  dairy  products  will 
continue  to  be  in  great  demand  after 
the  war  owing  to  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  all  cattle  in  Europe. 

If  we  sell  our  cows  this  year  we  will 
be  confronted  with  the  hardest  kind  of 
a  task  when  we  want  to  replace  them. 
Good  cows  have  been  scarce  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  highest  point  when  it  comes 
to  prices  to  be  paid  for  good  dairy  cattle. 
Father  than  sell  our  cows  we  can  afford 
to  buy  feed  even  at  a  temporary  loss, 
as  the  situation  is  full  of  hope  and 
promise  to  those  who  are  willing  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  the  present  crisis 
teaches. 

First  of  all  it  comes  back  to  the  low 
producers.  A  poor  cow  has  always  been 
a  losing  game.  With  the  present  high- 
priced  feeds  the  loss  sustained  by  poor 
cows  actually  becomes  so  serious  as  to 
drive  many  to  the  point  of  selling  their 
6tock. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  thing  to  do 
under  these  circumstances?  Hang  onto 
your  stock  and  start  at  once  to  raise 
good  cows  from  bulls  that  are  capable  of 
producing  such  cows.  It  brings  back  to 
us  as  never  before  the  eternal  bull 
question.  So  long  as  dairymen  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  heavy  investments  in 
barns  and  cows  and  then  risk  all  on  a 
bull  of  uncertain  worth,  just  so  long 
will  dairying  remain  a  drudgery. 

My  advice,  therefore,  is  not  to  sell 
the  poor  herds,  but  to  raise  heifers  from 
sires  backed  by  good  yearly  milk  and 
fat  records,  and  then,  as  soon  as  these 
heifers  come  in  milk,  sell  the  poor  cows. 

A  poor  cow  is  a  disappointment  under 
any  system  of  feeding  and  with  the  pres« 
ent  high-priced  feeds  dairying  with  such, 
cows  may  actually  prove  disastrous.  Yet 
many  an  apparently  hopeless  situation 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  skilled 
management  of  the  feeding  problem.  Too 
many  dairymen  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  milk  cannot  be  produced  without 
the  use  of  expensive  concentrated  feeds. 
What  the  present  situation  demands  is 
less  mill  feeds  and  more  home-grown 
feeds  of  the  right  kind. 

To  raise  all  the  feed  needed  for  dairy- 
ing is  entirely  practical  where  alfalfa 
can  be  grown.  Alfalfa  hay  has  a  feeding 
value  equal  to  good  wheat  bran,  and  far 
too  little  of  this  hay  is  raised  at  the 
present  time.  Supply  your  protein  in 
the  form  of  legume  hay — alfalfa  easily 
leads  in  the  class,  and  red  cover,  though 
quite  inferior  to  alfalfa,  I  would  place 
as  second  on  the  legume  list. 

After  legume  hay,  silage  is  the  most 
important  farm  feed.   In  this  connection 


By  MATH.  MICHELS,  Peebles,  Wisconsin 


it  should  be  remembered  that  the  variety 
of  corn  that  gives  the  largest  yield 
of  shelled  corn  will  give  the  best 
returns  when  fed  as  silage.  Corn  with 
big  stalks  and  little  grain  does  not  make 
the  silage  wanted  when  feeding  without 
concentrates.  Be  sure  that  the  corn  is 
fairly  well  matured  before  it  goes  into 
the  silo. 

The  combination  of  feeds,  then,  that 
produces  milk  the  most  economically, 
is  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage  and  good  past- 
ure. 

In  our  herd  we  carry  some  fifty  head 
of  pure-bred  Guernseys,  counting*  calves 
and  all.  For  the  past  six  years  this  herd 
has  been  fed  on  practically  nothing  but 
alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage  and  pasture.  The 
small  amount  of  concentrates  bought 
would  only  amount  to  from  $50  to  $60 
a  year. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  practical  to  get 
along  without  paying  a  single  dollar  for 
any  feed.  We  can  sow  our  alfalfa  with  a 
nurse  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  and  this  will 
give  us  a  little  grain  for  variety's  sake 
and  straw  for  bedding.  For  the  years 
1913.  1914,  and  1915  we  reseeded  no 
alfalfa  fields  and  had  no  grain  at  all. 
During  this  time  we  raised  alsike  and 
sweet  elover  for  the  seed,  using  the  chaff 
for  bedding. 

We  have  had  very  satisfactory  returns 
from  our  cows  for  the  past  six  years 
that  we  have  caried  and  raised  all  of 
our  stock  without  grain  or  other  concen- 
trates. Our  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
have  not  averaged  below  $100,  and  for 
the  past  year  our  average  was  $159.60 
per  head  for  the  cream  sold.  All  skim 
milk  was  fed  to  our  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens. 

Since  we  have  been  having  our  cows 
semi-officially  tested  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  you 
the   fat   records.    All   of   these  cows 


except  three  were  born  and  raised  in  our 
own  barn  under  our  system  of  feeding. 
The  three  were  bought  as  calves.  Three 
five-year-old  cows  averaged  414  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  producing  54  pounds  more 
than  the  requirement  to  enter  the  ad- 
vanced register;  three  three-year-old 
cows  averaged  363  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
producing  56  pounds  above  the  require- 
ment; and  ten  two-year-old  heifers 
averaged  321  pounds  of  fat,  producing 
71  pounds  fat  more  than  the  requirement 
for  entering  the  advanced  register. 

Besides  producing  the  above  amount 
of  fat,  each  of  the  above  animals  carried 
a  calf  from  six  and  one-half  to  eight 
months  and  on  twice-a-day  milking. 

These  records,  while  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  them,  speak  volumes  for 
more  economical,  safer  and  more  practi- 
cal feeding.  I  know  that  much  better 
records  can  be  produced  by  high  feeding 
of  concentrated  feeds,  but  the  expense 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  item  of  expenses  is  by  no  means 
the  only  objection  I  take  to  the  high 
feeding  of  concentrates.  Among  other 
things  I  would  mention  the  fact  that 
many  good  cows  are  made  non -breeders 
or  irregular  breeders,  others  being  over- 
fed, resulting  in  various  troubles,  even 
failing  to  enter  the  advanced  registry,' 
to  say  nothing  about  the  extra  and 
better  labor  that  must  be  employed. 

We  feed  practically  nothing  but  alfalfa 
hay,  corn  silage  and  pasture,  not  only 
to  our  cows  but  also  to  our  young  stock, 
calves  and  horses.  Out  of  the  fifty-four 
head  we  carry  this  winter,  all  but  four 
were  born  and  raised  in  our  barn  and  the 
four  head  were  bought  as  calves. 

We  feed  alfalfa  the  year  around,  also 
silage  when  we  have  it.  When  on  past- 
ure we  feed  alfalfa  evenings  and  silage 
in  the  morning,  when  without  silage  we 
feed  alfalfa  twice  each  day  at  milking 


SILAGE,  ALFALFA  HAY,  AND  PASTURE  have 
been  almost  the  sole  feed  of  the  fifty  dairy  cattle  oil 
this  farm  for  the  past  six  years. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS  IN  MILK  have  averaged 
not  less  than  $100  yearly  for  butter  fat  sold  and  last 
year's  average  was  $159.60. 

THREE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  COWS  have  averaged 
in  semi-official  year's  test  414  pounds  butter  fat,  54 
more  than  required  for  advanced  registry. 

THREE  THREE- YEAR-OLD  COWS  have  averaged 
in  semi-official  year's  test  363  pounds  butter  fat,  56 
above  requirements  for  advanced  registry. 

TEN  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS  in  semi-official 
year's  test  have  averaged  321  pounds  butter  fat,  71 
more  than  requirement  for  advanced  registry. 


time.  During  the  winter  months  we  feed 
twenty-five  pounds  of  silage  in  two 
feeds  per  day  and  not  only  all  the  alfalfa 
hay  they  will  eat,  but  enough  f^ore  so 
that  we  get  practically  all  of  our  horse 
hay  from  the  cows'  mangers.  Horse3 
prefer  to  eat  the  stems  as  much  as  the 
cows  do  the  leaves.  Feeding  for  best  re- 
sults it  is  necessary  to  change  to  the 
different  cuttings  of  alfalfa  from  one 
feeding  to  the  next.  Most  of  the  time 
our  stock  will  get  hay  from  two  cuttings 
each  day.  We  find  that  by  feeding  the 
finest  of  Second  and  third  cutting  for 
a  few  days  the  cows  prefer  first  cutting 
even  if  coarse. 

Some  may  say  that  they  cannot  prac- 
tice a  method  of  this  kind  because  they 
feel  that  they  cannot  grow  alfalfa.  I 
firmly  believe  that  many  farmers  can 
grow  and  will  grow  alfalfa  that  are  not 
doing  so  now.  After  once  getting  used 
to  feeding  alfalfa  hay  you  will  find 
nothing  to  take  its  place. 

Years  ago  as  a  student  in  the  short 
course  here,  at  farmers'  institutes  and 
conventions,  in  listening  to  lectures  on 
the  value  of  alfalfa  by  Professors  Moore 
and  Otis,  I  used  to  think  that  they  were 
over-estimating  the  value  of  this  plant. 
Since  I  havp  grown  and  fed  alfalfa  for 
many  years  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
over-estimate  its  feeding  value. 

With  our  system  of  feeding  we  have 
received  fair  returns  from  our  cows  both 
for  cream  sold  and  advanced  registry 
records.  We  have  bred  them  regularly 
and  never  milked  a  cow  more  than  twice 
a  day.  The  herd  is  in  the  best  of  health, 
being  on  the  Wisconsin  Accredited  List, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of 
abortion. 

My  experience  as  a  student  in  the 
short  course,  in  attending  many  farmers' 
courses  and  taking  part  in  Professor 
Otis'  farm  bookkeeping,  have  done  much. 
toward  keeping  the  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  my  ledger. 

Impressive  Coal  Figures 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
Committee,  Harry  A.  Garfield,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator,  announced  facts  concern- 
ing the  nation's  fuel  situation  that  are 
of  public  concern  and  should  especially 
interest  persons  having  an  available  sup- 
ply of  wood. 

Production  of  anthracite  coal  for  1917 
is  estimated  at  84,000.000  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  about  11,000,000  tons  over 
1916.  Bituminous  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States  during  1917  was  approxi- 
mately 552,770,400  tons,  or  50,000,000 
tons  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
total  increase  in  supply  was  about  61,- 
000,000  tons,  but  the  demand  increased 
100,000,000  tons.  Most  of  the  extra  de- 
mand has  arisen  since  April,  1917,  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  and 
is  largely  for  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, munitions  plants,  and  public  util- 
ities supplying  power  to  war  industries. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  used  its 
powers  to  stabilize  labor  conditions  and 
prices  so  as  to  insure  a  large  steady 
coal  output  for  the  future.  But  because 
of  excessive  demand,  Dr.  Garfield  is  also 
urging  conservation  of  coal  in  every  way 
possible  and  asking  for  a  widespread 
s -v>«titution    of  wood  as  a  fuel. 
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If  seeds  are 
worth  sowing 

— your  lawn,  garden,  hothouse 
or  flower  beds  are  worth  car- 
ing for.  Planting  and  then  just 
letting  things  grow  never  gets 
the  same  results  as  careful 
cultivation. 

Nor  can  you  get  from  Inferior  toole 
the  results  that  come  from  the  use 
of  KEEN  KUTTER  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Tools  because  there's  a  tool 
responsivenessin  the  steel,  design, 
balance,  swing  and  handle  finish 
of  KEEN  KUTTER  that  keeps  you 
enthusiastic  in  their  us< 

Every  KEEN  KUTTER  is  built  to 
last,  and  guaranteed.  Get  our  Gar- 
den Tool  Booklet  No.  1646F. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo    Minneapolii    Sioux  City 
Wichita 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE  is 
forgotten."— E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Write  for  Silver's^r 

"t|New  Book  on 


Silo  Fillers 


»**    Increase  Your 

Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

1918  catalog  tells  how  '  'Silverized  Silage" 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows- 
puts  weieht  on  fat  stock.  **Ohio**-Cut  silage 
is  better  feed— cut  clean— packs  air-tight  fa 
the  silo — avoids  air  pockets — mold-proof.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver's  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every- 
where. 88  styles  and 
sizes.  Cata- 
log FREE. 

The  Silver 
Mfg.  Co., 

362  Brstdwt*, 
SALEM.  OHIO 


YOU  STILL  GET 
THE  WIND  FREE 


With  prices  of  every- 
thing soaring  skyward, 
wind  is  free.  We  hope 
it  will  stay  so.  Utilize 
it  and  pump  your 
water  for  nothing. 


The  Samson  Windmill  with  its 
double  gears  and  its  score  of  im- 
itations still  stands  peerless  as 
the  World's  Best  Windmill. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 

274  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 
flamsoa  Windmills,  Stover's  Good  Engine,  Stover  Feed- 
Bills,  Alfalfa  Commlnnters  and  Cotters,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Wood  Saw  Frames,  Pomp  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinders,     Flrepl.ee  Mxtares.  etc.  


Tractor  Expedition  to  France 

By   HENRY   MORGENTHAU,  JR. 


1 


lMERICAN      tractors— 1,500  of 
them — sent  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  will  battle 
hunger  in  France.    When  spring 
comes  they  will  be  in  the  field. 

French  crop  production  in  1917  was 
more  than  one-third  less  than  in  the  year 
before  the  war.  All  able-bodied  French- 
men up  to  fifty  years  of  age  are  fighting, 
and  though  the  women,  children  and  old 
men  have  made  heroic  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  agriculture  of  the  country  on 
a  normal  basis,  the  burden  exceeded  their 
strength  and  endurance. 

One  acre  out  of  every  four  in  France 
now  lies  idle  from  sheer  lack  of  man  and 
animal  power  to  plow,  seed  and  harvest 
crops  upon  it.  So  this  expedition  of 
1,500  farm  tractors  and  plows  with 
experts  to  put  them  in  operation,  not 
only  will  increase  the  French  harvest 
in  1918,  but  the  presence  of  these  power- 
ful farm  machine^  preparing  their  land 
for  crops  will  cheer  French  hearts. 

French  High  Commissioner  M.  Tardieu 
approved  the  idea  on  behalf  of  the 
French  government  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  ordering  of  these  tractors  at 
this  time  will  not  in  the  least  impair  the 
supply  for  our  own  farmers.  Manu- 
facturers have  ample  time  to  produce 
additional  tractors  for  the  American 
demand. 

TRACTORS  CARRIED  ON  NAVY  TRANSPORT 

The  first  hundred  tractors  were  sent 
to  France  on  the  deck  of  a  naval  trans- 
port and  the  entire  number  will  reach 
there  in  plenty  of  time  for  spring 
plowing. 

Purchase,  /shipment  and  transporta- 
tion of  1,500  farm  tractor  outfits  to 
France  would  in  time  of  peace  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter,  but  today 
it  is  made  difficult  by  war  restrictions 
and  many  unusual  conditions.  All  these 
obstacles  have  been  overcome  in  the  case 
of  these  tractors. 

The  tractors  will  operate  mainly  in 
the  battle-scarred  portion  of  Northern 
France  which  has  been  re -taken  from  the 
Germans.  There  property  lines  have  been 
largely  obliterated.  The  fields  are  con- 
sequently large  and  the  batteries  of 
tractors  will  be  able  to  work  most  effect- 
ively. Thus  in  a  few  months  food  crops, 
especially  wheat  and  potatoes,  will  be 
growing  in  French  soil  plowed  by  Ameri- 
can tractors — soil  that  a  few  months  ago 
was  the  "No  Man's  Land"  between  the 
great  battle  lines. 

FRANCE  SUBSIDIZES  PURCHASES 

The  size  and  significance  of  this  trac- 
tor enterprise  is,  however,  more  striking 
than  the  mere  presence  of  American 
tractors  in  France,  as  the  French  have 
for  several  years  been  operating  Ameri- 
can-made tractors.  With  characteristic 
thoroughness,  they  have  kept  careful 
records  of  the  work  accomplished,  fuel 
consumed,  repairs  and  other  details  of 
the  work. 

Satisfied  with  the  general  results,  the 
French  government  by  legal  enactment 
January  2,  1917,  created  a  credit  of 
$6,000,000  for  subsidizing  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  and  groups  of 
farmers  for  the  purchase  of  tractors.  In 
some  instances  the  government  has  ad- 
vanced 40  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the 
tractors  to  aid  and  encourage  farmers  in 
securing  them. 


The  tractors  and  plows  in  this  expedi- 
tion are  being  purchased  by  the  French 
High  Commission  with  money  loaned  to 
them  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  expense  of  the  mechanics  who 
accompany  them  is  being  met  by  adding 
a  lump  sum  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
tractors.  Judging  from  past  experience 
these  outfits  will  plow  about  half  a 
million  acres  for  wheat,  potatoes  and 
sugar  beets  this  spring,  and  a  million 
acres  for  fall  planting  of  wheat. 

When  operated  in  large  fields,  as  in 
the  reconquered  zone,  the  tractors  work 
in  batteries  of  ten,  preferably  all  of  the 
same  make.  With  each  battery  there 
are  ten  drivers,  two  blacksmiths,  two 
mechanics,  one  cook,  and  a  manager  in 
charge  who  has  a  clerk  to  assist  him.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  field  man  who  lays 
out  the  work  for  the  tractors;  and 
several  motor  trucks  which  serve  as 
workshops,  or  for  hauling  provisions, 
repairs,  fuel  and  supplies. 

WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  PLOWING  LAND 

These  batteries  of  tractors  are  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  operators  are  soldiers. 
The  problem  of  getting  competent  opera- 
tors and  mechanics  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  solve.  Mechanics  at 
present  employed  on  the  batteries  of 
tractors  either  are  men  relieved  from 
military  obligation,  wounded  men  who 
have  not  regained  their  strength,  or  in- 
experienced young  men  below  draft  age. 
The  Agricultural  Service  also  has  sought 
to  employ  as  mechanics  cripples  from  the 
re-education  schools,  who  have  studied 
mechanical  courses  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion's tractor  expedition  will  include  a 
limited  number  of  experienced  mechanics, 
who  will  help  supervise  and  instruct  the 
French  in  the  operation  of  the  machines. 
It  is  planned  to  conduct  American  lines 
and  to  organize  the  150  new  batteries  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  and  also  to 
assist  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  distributing  the  tractors  and  operat- 
ing them  economically. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficial  effect  the 
machines  will  have  on  the  morale  of  the 
French  people,  the  land  plowed  by  the 
tractors  in  1918  is  expected  to  produce 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes  and  450,000  tons  of  wheat;  and 
this  increased  production  in  France, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of 
food,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing about  400  large  shiploads  from 
America  through  the  perilous  submarine 
zone. 


Editors  Note. — The  idea  of  reinforc- 
ing the  waning  agricultural  strength  of 
France  with  American  tractors  origi- 
nated with  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who 
writes  this  article.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
is  the  son  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  The 
Food  Administration  has  designated 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  to  follow  the 
machines  to  France  and  put  them  in 
operation.  This  article  written  just 
before  Mr.  Morgenthau  left  for  Europe, 
will  be  followed  later  in  the  season  by 
an  account  of  how  the  tractors  were 
managed  and  what  they  accomplished. 


SHOBT-COUKSE  CLASS  LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  TRACTOR  AT 
KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
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The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  to 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  376  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex* 
plosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old* 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
622  N.  21at  Street  Lincoln.  Nebraska 
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SAVE  YOUR  WHEAT 

Winter  killing  can  be  prevented  by  rolling  early  In 
the  spring  with  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  & 
Mulcher,  3  machines  In  1.  It  breaks  the 


harden 
crust  and 
forms  it  Into 
a  granular  mulch 
to  preserve  the  moist' 
ure,  closes  the  cracks, 
prevents  dry  cold  spring" 
winds  from  killing  the  wheat 
and  prevents  blowing  of  soil  all  to 
one  operation.  The  Western  has  no 
equal  fbr  making  a  perfect,  well  pulverized  and  Arm 
seed  bed  for  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa  or  any  other  crops; 
it  saves  work,  time  and  horse  power  and  will  secure 
a  perfect  stand  with  1-3  less  seed  and  increase  your 
crops  25%  if  used  as  we  direct, 
MADE  IN   12  SIZES.  HORSE  AND  TRACTOR 

USE,  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crops  will  bring  war  prices:  make  It  a  record 
breaker  In  size  by  using  the  Western.  Our  free 
Illustrated  catalog  give3  full  description  and  price 
and  contains  valuable  information,  and  proves  every 
statement  made.  Send  for  It, 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  310  Hastings,  Neb. 


The  Jordan  Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  is  a  beautiful, 
fertile  district  that  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. Many  ihrewd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  beeaute  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  tell*  them  that  Invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  Increase  In  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  tin  produce.  Prices 
low:    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  information, 
absolutely  free. 

You  av  -  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112.  Union  Paelflo  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  In  the  Union  Patiflo 
Country. 

1.1.  SMITH ,  Colonisation  eUndutrial  Ail. 
Union  Pacific  System 
loom  ISM,  U.  f.  Bldg'.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


P  Grade  roads,  build  dyke*,  hwi*  wh*1 

f  <^/na^\vr^rA 

Works  in  ony  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  i 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  1 
deep    All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition.  I 
Owensboro  e»cher  &  Grader  9o.,  Inc. 
Box  362  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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REE  t°HayB&fetf 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  1918  money* 
making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


Most  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  bustler  baler  made. 
SO  years  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
cat>h  baling  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all-Write 
ADM'RAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Box  og  i  Kansas  City .  Mo. 
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WINTER-KILLED  WHEAT 

We  are  again  up  against  the  proposi- 
tion of  having  to  reseed  to  some  other 
crop,  land  where  wheat  has  winter-killed. 
It  is  of  course  too  early  to  know  just 
■what  has  happened  to  the  wheat,  but 
conditions  are  none  too  good  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  With  the  assurance  that  wheat 
will  at  least  bring  $2  a  bushel,  a  poorer 
prospect  can  be  left  than  ordinarily.  We 
Would  not  advise  being  too  hasty  in 
plowing  up  an  apparently  winter-killed 
field.  Many  are,  however,  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  where  wheat  seems  to  have  failed. 
Spring  wheat  is  being  considered  by 
Bome,  also  oats.  Oats  did  unusually  well 
over  much  of  Kansas  last  year  and  for 
that  reason  seed  will  probably  be  easy 
to  get.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  oats 
did  so  well  last  year  may  lead  some  to 
put  oats  where  they  cannot  as  a  rule 
be  expected  to  make  much  of  a  crop  in 
average  seasons. 

Spring  wheat  is  not  a  success  in  Kan- 
sas, and  while  the  Food  Administration 
is  now  making  a  nation-wide  appeal  for 
increased  sowing  of  spring  wheat,  we 
would  advise  against  giving  it  much  con- 
sideration in  this  state.  Barley  is  prob- 
,ably  a  much  safer  crop  for  the  western 
section  at  least  than  either  the  oats  or 
spring  wheat.  The  grain  from  this  crop 
has  high  feeding  value  and  adjustments 
are  being  made  in  some  of  our  mills  so 
it  can  be  used  as  a  bread  grain.  On  page 
5  of  this  issue  is  a  special  article  on 
barley  which  gives  its  exact  status  in 
Kansas,  where  it  has  been  grown,  yields 
obtained,  and  inf-addition  offers  some 
helpful  suggestions  on  handling  the  crop. 

Difficulty  in  getting  seed  will  enter 
into  the  question  of  sowing  barley.  The 
county,  district,  or  emergency  agricul- 
tural agents  can  be  of  great  help  in 
working  out  co-operative  plans  for  get- 
ting seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  their 
services  should  be  sought.  A  single 
farmer  who  might  wish  to  plant  barley 
would  be  greatly  handicapped  in  getting 
i  seed  without  co-operating  with  others  in 
j  his  locality  who  also  might  wish  seed. 

We  would  also  urge  that  in  planting 
I  barley  or  oats  in  the  West  at  least,  the 
I  most  careful  consideration  be  given  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil  at  planting  time, 
j  In  the  western  section  neither  oats  nor 
barley  can  be  expected  to  do  much  if 
planted  in  ground  holding  no  reserve  of 
moisture  when  the  seed  is  sown.  Many 
failures  in  oats  and  barley  can  be  at- 
tributed to  planting  them  in  fields  where 
no  reserve  of  moisture  has  been  stored 
during  the  months  preceding  the  sowing 
of  the  crop. 

NATIONAL  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Farmers'  Association, 
which  held  its  third  annual  convention 
in  Kansas  City  last  week,  is  not  a  new 
farmers'  organization,  according  to  its 
president,  C.  D.  Resler,  Chanute,  Kan- 
sas, but  simply  a  conference  or  public 
forum  for  farmers  representing  all  the 
organized  groups  from  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

Naturally  most  of  the  discussions 
hinged  on  the  war,  the  part  the  farmers 
are  taking  in  it,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  they,  have  to  contend.  There  was 
no  cut  and  dried  program,  although  sev- 
eral special  speakers  addressed  the  con- 
vention. The  fullest  opportunity  was 
given  to  all  those  present  to  have  the 
floor  and  present  such  ideas  as  they  had. 

The  effect  upon  meat  production  of 
having  animals  sell  on  the  market  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  feed  consumed  was 
a  subject  taken  up  in  considerable  detail. 
Just  at  present  the  relation  of  pork 
prices  to  corn  prices  is  a  matter  of  much 
concern.  In  the  resolutions  passed  dur- 
ing the  closing  session  it  was  held  that 
the  $15.50  price  on  pork  for  average 
packers'  droves  at  Chicago  was  out  of 
line  with  the  cost  of  production  and  a 
request  was  made  for  a  readjustment. 
Another  resolution  protested  against  any 
further  fixing  of  prices  on  farm  products 
until  prices  of  things   bought   by  the 


farmers  are  regulated,  and  also  asked 
that  all  price-fixing  committees  dealing 
with  farm  products  be  composed  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  actual  farmers.  A 
strong  protest  was  also  made  against  the 
continued  use  of  grain  for  the  making 
of  liquors.  Liberty  bonds  and  thrift 
stamps  were  recommended  as  investments 
for  farmers.  The  county  farm  bureau 
was  strongly  endorsed,  likewise  the  elec- 
tion of  farmers  to  Congress  and  the  Leg- 
islature. 

The  association  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  minimum  price  of  $2.50 
a  bushel  on  wheat  during  the  period  of 
the  war  and  demanded  that  the  prices 
of  meat  animals  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  of  feeds  used  to  pro- 
duce them.  It  was  also  urged  that  un- 
reasonable profits  by  retailers  be  cur- 
tailed by  government  regulation. 

Co-operation  in  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts is  the  big  aim  of  this  movement. 
An  office  has  been  established  in  Kansas 
City,  and  a  number  of  farmers  at  the 
meeting  told  of  selling  grain  through 
this  office  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  in  the  air, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  that  the  men  who  go  to 
Europe  will  return  filled  with  the  idea 
of  co-operation  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  in  European  countries. 

C.  D.  Resler,  of  Chanute,  was  re-elected 
president.  E.  P.  Smoot,  of  Sturgeon, 
Missouri,  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer. A  board  of  directors  was  also 
elected. 

ft  ft  ft 

UNCLE  SAM  BUYS  HORSES  DIRECT 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
because  the  government  horse  buyers 
have  purchased  animals  only  through 
contractors.  The  Government  needs  a 
great  many  horses,  but  apparently  army 
officers  are  helpless  in  initiating  any 
movement  that  would  bring  them  into 
closer  touch  with  those  who  have  horses 
to  offer. 

Last  week  representatives  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  office  visited  the  office 
of  the  State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board 
in  Manhattan  and  presented  an  appeal 
for  help  in  interesting  farmers  in  the 
matter  of  purchasing  direct.  They  stated 
that  an  army  officer  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  taking  part  in  any  publicity  cam- 
paign or  propaganda  of  this  kind.  Some 
plans  were  made  and  Dr.  C.  W.  McCamp- 
bell,  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Regis- 
try Board,  is  urging  that  farmers  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  meet 
government  inspectors  direct.  On  page  9 
of  this  issue  appears  an  article  giving 
descriptions  and  prices  of  the  horses  and 
mules  desired  and  further  details  of  the 
plan. 

ft  ft  ft 

FARMERS  BEHIND  GOVERNMENT 

We  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  term 
"exemption"  as  applied  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  men  for  war  service.  The  selec- 
tive draft  law  implies  the  "selection  for 
service"  of  every  man  in  the  country. 
No  one  is  exempt  from  his  country's 
service  in  this  time  of  strife.  The  first 
call  for  men  was  so  hurriedly  made,  be- 
cause of  the  great  need  for  a  big  army  in 
training  at  once,  that  the  principle  of 
the  law  could  not  be  made  fully  oper- 
ative as  it  was  intended. 

While  some  may  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  farmers  generally  are  asking 
for  exemption,  it  has  not  been  our  ob- 
servation, from  any  discussions  we  have 
heard  of  this  subject  in  farmers'  meet- 
ings, that  farmers  are  asking  or  claim- 
ing exemption  as  a  class.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  the  country  from  which  we 
have  received  so  many  blessings.  Some 
must  of  necessity  serve  in  the  trenches, 
whole  others  must  strive  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  everything  they  need  to 
make  them  effective  and  give  them  every 
chance  possible  for  their  lives.  It  would 
be  to  our  everlasting  shame  if  our  boys 
who  go  to  the  trenches  should  come  home 
and  charge  us  with  failing  to  do  our  part 
in  giving  them  the  chance  that  is  their 
just  due  in  this  great  conflict.  Shaking 


with  emotion  so  he  could  hardly  speak, 
T.  E.  Reed,  a  farmer  of  Davies  County, 
Missouri,  implored  those  in  attendance 
at  the  National  Farmers'  Association 
meeting  held  in  Kansas  City  last  week 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  said  he  had  earned  a  rest,  but 
he  and  his  wife  could  get  into  the  har- 
ness and  do  their  share.    He  said: 

"We  must  win  this  war.  I  can  work, 
and  I  am  going  to  work.  We  can  raise 
enough  on  our  farm  to  at  least  feed  the 
two  strong  young  men  we  have  given 
Uncle  Sam,  who  are  now  at  Funston 
ready  to  go  to  France.  Now  you  fel- 
lows who  have  no  boys  in  the  army  as 
I  have,  get  busy  and  see  to  it  that  no 
other  man  and  woman's  son  goes  hungry 
because  you  have  failed  to  do  your  duty. 
Let's  raise  hogs  and  wheat  and  corn  and 
simply  cover  Uncle  Sam  under  a  pile  of 
provisions  in  1918.  Let's  demand  that 
we  have  cars  to  carry  our  products  and 
that  profiteers  and  middlemen  be  elim- 
inated and  forced  to  quit  taking  their 
toll  of  profits  from  the  crops  we  raise." 

ft  ft  ft 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  dis- 
trict appeal  boards  sitting  in  Topeka  and 
Wichita  are  granting  deferred  classifica- 
tion to  farmers  who  are  managing  heads 
of  farms  or  experienced  in  the  raising  of 
crops  which  will  help  to  win  the  war. 
The  appeal  boards  are  even  more  lenient 
in  this  respect,  exempting  every  man 
from  army  service  who  claims  deferred 
classification  because  he  is  a  farm  hand. 
They  are  holding  back  those  who  can  be 
of  real  help  on  the  farm  in  raising  crops, 
but  are  not  permitting  any  to  get  by  on 
the  mere  excuse  of  being  a  farmer  un- 
less it  is  very  apparent  they  are  espe- 
cially^skilled  and  in  position  to  be  of 
greater  value  in  producing  crops  than  in 
shouldering  arms. 

TRACTORS  TO  SAVE  LABOR 

During  the  farm  labor  discussion  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  meeting  last 
month,  Dr.  E.  V.  Wilcox,  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  asked 
if  tractors  were  practical  for  the  small 
farmer.  The  Farm  Management  De- 
partment in  which  Doctor  Wilcox  works 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  tractor 
situation,  but  he  declined  to  go  exten- 
sively into  the  economics  of  the  tractor 
because  he  did  not  have  the  figures  at 
hand.  He  did  state,  however,  that  he 
knew  of  several  communities  that  are 
now  combining  and  forming  crews  for  the 
operation  of  tractors  in  a  co-operative 
manner.  He  expressed  a  belief  that  it 
probably  would  not  pay  to  get  an  ex- 
pensive tractor  for  one  small  farm.  In 
New  York  State  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  bought  a  number  of  tractors 
and  put  them  to  work  in  the  fields. 

Such  tractor  crews  as  suggested  by 
Doctor  Wilcox  cannot  be  organized  to 
cover  a  very  large  territory,  because  two 
men  are  likely  to  want  their  work  done 
the  same  day,  but  with  a  little  patience 
many  of  these  points  can  be  adjusted. 
The  labor-saving  possibilities  of  changing 
our  cropping  systems  with  reference  to 
saving  labor  and  using  more  power 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  the 
present  emergency.  It  is  evident  that 
fewer  men  must  be  enabled  to  perform 
more  actual  work  in  crop  production. 
We  have  talked  in  an  academic  manner 
for  a  number  of  years  of  the  advan- 
tages of  arranging  our  cropping  systems 
to  use  labor  more  efficiently,  and  all 
have  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
do.  It  looks  now  as  though  we  had  got 
past  the  talking  stage  and  would  actu- 
ally have  to  get  busv  and  do  it. 

ft  ft  ft 

IMPLEMENT  REPAIR  WEEK 

The  man  who  habitually  plans  his 
work  in  advance  does  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  a  most  expensive  prop- 
osition to  wait  until  a  piece  of  farm 
equipment  is  needed  before  putting  it 
into  condition  for  work.  The  time  to 
do  repair  work  is  during  the  winter  sea- 
son.   When  a  tool  is  put  away  for  the 


season  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  note 
of  what  must  be  done  to  it  in  the  way 
of  repairs.  If  this  is  omitted  it  passes 
from  the  mind  and  too  often  is  not 
thought  of  again  until  the  machine  is 
pulled  from  the  shed  to  be  used  in  the 
field. 

While  we  hope  most  of  the  readers  of 
Kansas  Farmer  have  taken  the  "stitch 
in  time"  as  regards  the  various  farm 
implements,  we  will  call  attention  to 
what  is  being  announced  as  Implement 
Repair  Week,  March  4  to  9.  If  the  re- 
pair work  has  not  already  been  done,  it 
cannot  be  delayed  longer  without  there 
being  danger  that  the  tool  will  be  needed 
before  the  necessary  new  part  can  be 
obtained  and  put  in  place.  An  abnor- 
mal demand  for  farm  machine  repairs  is 
expected  and  advance  information  from 
the  metal  working  industries  indicates 
difficulty  in  promptly  supplying  parts, 
especially  those  of  "malleable  iron  and 
steel,"  unless  the  bulk  of  orders  are 
placed  early.  To  keep  the  machinery  in 
the  field  at  the  time  most  needed  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  if  the  re- 
pair work  has  not  already  been  done  we 
would  urge  that  this  special  repair  week 
be  observed. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  virtue 
associated  with  doing  a  thing  when 
everyone  is  thinking,  planning,  and 
working  along  the  same  line,  and  we 
would  commend  this  idea  of  subordinat- 
ing everything  else  to  this  one  object 
next  week;  namely,  that  of  putting  ev- 
ery piece  of  equipment  on  the  farm  in 
perfect  repair  for  the  season's  work. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  various  grain  smuts  cause  very 
serious  losses.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  taking  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  this  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 
Demonstrations  in  smut  control  are  to 
be  given  this  year  all  over  the  count ry. 
The  extension  division  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  through  the  office 
of  plant  pathology,  is  handling  the  sit- 
uation in  this  state.  The  Government 
will  also  furnish  five  or  six  men  who 
will  assist  in  giving  demonstrations  in 
every  county  in  the  state  that  is  grow- 
ing wheat  or  barley.  A  new  and  more 
simple  method  of  treating  oats  for  smut, 
known  as  the  dry  formaldehyde  treat- 
ment, is  being  recommended  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  This  method  is  described 
on  page  7  of  this  issue. 

ft  ft  ft 
HARRIS  GOES  TO  ARIZONA 

N.  L.  Harris,  who  for  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  poul- 
try farm,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  emergency  poultry  specialist  in 
Arizona.  Mr.  Harris  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  development  of  the  college 
poultry  plant,  and  his  many  friends 
among  the  poultrymen  of  the  state  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  of  his  leaving.  Harold 
Amos,  former  labratory  assistant  to 
Prof.  H.  H.  King,  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment, is  the  new  superintendent  of 
the  plant.  He  had  been  assisting  in  the 
poultry  department  for  several  months. 

It  is  possible  to  be  overcome  with  gas 
in  your  own  garage  or  workshop  if  you 
allow  the  exhaust-  from  a  gas  engine  to 
accumulate,  and  breathe  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  Don't  take  chances. 
You  may  need  only  three  or  four  good 
lungfuls  to  put  you  out.  The  first  effect 
is  to  make  you  a  little  dizzy,  then  before 
you  know  it  you  are  overcome  and 
you're  lucky  if  your  legs  hold  up  to  get 
out  of  the  place.  Unless  someone  hap- 
pens along  to  discover  your  predicament 
and  help  you  out  it  may  go  hard  with 
you — in  fact,  it  is  almost-.sure  to  do  so. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  city 
people  since  closed  garages  came  in 
style,  and  now  since  farmers  are  build- 
ing tight  garages  and  putting  gasoline 
engines  in  basements  to  run  electric 
lighting  plants  and  water  systems  there 
are  instances  of  gas  poisoning  in  the 
country. 
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CO-ORDINATE  FARM  SOCIETIES 

Competition  Between  Farmers'  Organizations  Weakens  Their  Power 


By  EDW.  C.  JOHNSON,  Before  National  Farmers  Association 


HARMERS  have  felt  that  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  to  progress  and 
ever  since  Washington's  time  they 
have  been  busy  organizing  asso- 
ciations of  one  kind  or  another,  many  of 
which  have  run  their  course  and  dis- 
appeared. The  spirit  of  organization, 
however,  has  been  present  at  all  times. 
"Everybody  else  is  organized  and  there- 
fore farmers  must  organize,"  has  been 
the  plea  of  practically  every  organiza- 
tion trying  to  increase  its  membership 
and  of  every  professional  organizer 
whether  he  is  working  for  his  own 
ulterior  motives  or  for  the  good  of  the 
farming  population. 

The  progressive  man  is  expected  to 
belong  to  a  number  of  organizations  and 
it  often  becomes  a  question  with  him 
as  to  what  he  is  to  do.  If  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Grange,  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  the  County  Fair 
Association,  and  the  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator Company  all  invade  his  community, 
is  he  to  be  a  member  of  all  of  these  or 
of  only  one  or  two?  To  attend  all  the 
meetings  of  all  these  associations  would 
take  as  much  as  twenty  afternoons  or 
evenings  a  month  in  meetings.  Those 
in  attendance  would  find  also  that  at 
two-thirds  of  these,  the  same  subject 
would  be  under  consideration. 

While  I  know  of  no  farmer  who 
•actually  belongs  to  all  the  organizations 
that  I  have  mentioned  or  to  as  large  a 
number,  I  do  know  that  twelve  men 
who  came  together  in  a  Kansas  com- 
munity to  eonsider  what  could  be  done 
to  unify  the  life  of  the  community,  rep- 
resented forty-eight  organizations  or 
"causes"  all  of  which  took  a  share  of 
their  time.  Think  it  over — forty-eight 
separate  "causes"  in  one  country  com- 
munity! Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  often 
hears  the  complaint  that  farmers  are 
not  organized?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  farmers'  organizations  are  com- 
plaining of  no  live  interest  in  their  busi- 
ness, no  attendance  at  their  meetings? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  organizations  as 
powerful  as  the  Grange,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Farmers'  Institute,  should 
feel  the  results  of  this  keen  competition 
for  the  farmer's  time?  Recently  I  saw 
an  item  written  by  a  patron  for  one  of 
our  farm  journals,  as  follows : 

One  reason  why  many  granges  do  not 
efficiently  represent  agriculture  is  because 
there  are  so  few  representative  farmers 
that  belong.  I  often  wonder  if  farmers 
outside  the  order  read  the  Grange  page.  If 
they  do,  I  wish  to  ask  them  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  community 
where  they  live,  to  join  the  Grange.  We  need 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Grange.  We 
need  boys  and  girls  on  the  program  in  the 
lecturer's  hour,  we  need  entertainment,  reci- 
tations, dramas,  essays,  and  music  and  all 
that,  but  we  must  never  forget  how  much 
we  need  progressive,  broad-minded,  intelli- 
gent farmers.  The  Grange  will  never  ade- 
quately represent  agriculture  until  we  have 
more  of  them  inside  its  gates. 

This  same  letter  might  have  been 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Society  of  Equity,  the  Farm- 
ers' Equity  Union,  or  by  a  member  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  days  past.  The 
organization  was  suffering  not  from  lack 
of  organization  but  from  the  disorgani- 
zation of  an  over-organized  community 
where  everyone  wanted  to  be  an  officer 
and  there  were  no  privates.  The  demand 
upon  the  farmer's  time  in  that  com- 
munity, whose  farm  has  and  should  have 
the  first  hold  upon  him,  was  all  too 
great. 

The  development  of  numerous  organi- 
zations is  the  natural  result  of  the  great 
diversity  of  interests  on  the  farm.  There 
are  the  economic,  the  social,  and  the 
religious  interests,  with  numerous  sub- 
divisions of  each.  Each  one  of  these 
sooner  of  later  organizes  around  itself  a 
group  of  individuals  who  have  the  desire 
to  give  this  interest  special  emphasis. 
An  organization  is  formed.  Others 
follow  and  numbers  multiply  rapidly.  No 
one  organization  stands  for  the  whole 
group.  Competition  becomes  general,  the 
sense  of  unity  in  the  community  is  lost 
and  decline  and  final  extinction  of  some 
organizations  is  the  result. 

MANY  COMPETITIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

That  I  am  not  describing  theoretical 
but  actual  conditions  is  very  clear  if  we 
examine  conditions  in  most  of  our  states. 
Let  us  take  Kansas  as  an  example.  We 
have  a  number  of  strong  organizations, 
each  of  them  with  much  to  command. 
Most  of  them  are  attempting  and  often 
doing  good  work,  yet  they  overlap  very 
greatly  in  their  efforts  and  in  their  com- 
petition for  the  farmer's  time.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  of  these — the 


Grange,  organized  in  1867 — is  becoming 
stronger  in  Kansas  every  day.  Once  it 
was  the  dominant  farmers'  organization 
in  the  nation.  Then  comes  a  period  of 
decline  and  the  Grange  disappeared 
almost  entirely  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  While  it  is  still  wanting 
in  the  Far  West,  it  is  strong  in  the  East 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  strength  through- 
out the  Central  West.  The  Grange 
emphasizes  principally  educational  and 
social  features,  but  in  addition  is  de- 
voting attention  to  co-operative  buying 
in  carload  lots  and  to  co-operative  in- 
surance. Its  greatest  emphasis  in  a 
business  way  is  upon  the  latter  feature. 
Running  parallel  with  the  Grange  in 
many  counties  is  the  Farmers'  Edu- 
cational and  Co-operative  Union,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Farmers'  Union. 
This  organization,  strong  in  the  South 
among  the  cotton  growers,  has  had 
comparatively  little  strength  in  the 
Northwest  and  not  any  in  the  East,  but 
is  branching  out  in  the  Central  West  and 
to  a  great  extent  competing  with-  the 
Grange.  While  its  principal  emphasis  is 
upon  buying  and  selling,  and  that  of  the 
Grange  upon  educational  and  social 
features,  the  latter  also  are  emphasized 
in  the  Farmers'  Union.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  unions,  particularly  those  that 
have  had  disagreeable  experiences  in 
some  of  their  co-operative  work  are  now 
featuring  the  development  of  social  life 
and  education  exactly  as  the  Grange  is 
doing. 

The  Farmers'  Equity  Union,  with 
headquarters  in  Illinois  and  membership 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is  developing 
in  the  territory  already  covered  by  the 
Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  to 
a  very  large  extent  is  duplicating  their 
efforts.  Its  main  purpose  appears  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  Farmers' 
Union. 

The  Anti  Horse  Thief  Association,  once 
a  powerful  organization  in  the  Central 
West,  is  still  doing  a  great  service  in 
enforcing  the  law  and  as  a  police  organi- 
zation. It  also  is  emphasizing  to  some 
extent  the  social  feature  and  in  that 
respect  duplicates  the  activities  of  the 
Grange. 

The  Society  of  Equity,  also  active  in 
Kansas,  devotes  its  energies  largely  to 
grain  marketing.  The  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, found  in  every  county  in  the  state 
and  organized  primarily  for  educational 
purposes,  in  some  plaees  competes  with 
the  Grange  as  a  social  organization.  More 
recently  the  Non-Partisan  League 
avowedly  organized  to  unify  members 
of  all  farmers'  organizations  and  to 
control  the  government  and  warmly 
welcomed  in  the  field  by  the  Socialists  as 
promoting  some  of  the  things  for  which 
they  have  stood  for  many  years.  It  is 
militant,  crowding  into  and  covering  the 
fields  of  other  organizations  which  in 
some  instances  resent  this  advocate  of 
class  control  of  government  machinery 
and   a  form  of  state  socialism. 

What  is  to  become  of  these  organ- 
izations in  the  future  and  what  power 
will  they  have?  Judging  by  the  history 
of  farmers'  organizations  in  the  country 
in  the  past,  they  will  either  co-ordinate 
their  program  through  some  form  ot 
central  council  which  will  give  a  sense 
of  imity  and  solidarity  to  farming 
people,  or  one  by  one  they  will  disappear 
from  the  field  and  their  places  will  be 
taken  by  others. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history 


of  such  organizations  as  The  Wheel, 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Northwestern 
Alliance,  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  . 
Association,  and  other  organizations 
more  or  less  distinctly  of  farmers,  recog- 
nize that  an  organization  built  around 
a  specific  cause  or  to  combat  a  specific 
evil,  which  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  work  of  other  organizations  or  runs 
in  keen  competition  with  them,  event- 
ually disappears  while  its  object  may  or 
may  not  have  been  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  recognize 
that  organizations  are  essential  to  prog- 
ress. If,  however,  they  are  to  be  a. 
power  in  determining  the  affairs  not 
only  of  our  own  communities  but  those 
of  our  state  and  nation,  there  is  need  of 
co-ordination  and  unification  of  their 
efforts.  How  this  is  to  be  brought  about 
is  a  live  problem  and  a  large  one.  The 
national  need,  the  emergency  of  war  and 
the  re-construction  period  which  is  to 
follow  probably  will  compel  us  to  solve 
it  more  rapidly  than  many  of  us  have 
thought  possible.  Certainly  at  a  time 
when  such  vast  movements  in  the  co- 
ordination of  public  service  corporations 
as  the  placing  of  all  railroads  under  one 
director-general  is  accomplished  almost 
over  night,  nothing  seems  impossible. 

FARM  BUREAU  CO-ORDINATING  FORCE 

How  is  the  problem  to  be  solved?  Let 
us  imagine  that  all  of  us  were  placed  in 
an  agricultural  district  absolutely  new 
to  us,  where  the  farms  were  laid  out, 
homes  built,  ond  everything  was  ready 
for  taking  up  farming  and  devloping  a 
community  life.  How  would  we  proceed? 

Our  farms  naturally  would  receive  our 
first  attention.  We  would  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  them  and  commence  our 
farming  operations.  After  these  were  in 
running  order,  we  would  begin  to  develop 
the  organized  business  and  social  life 
which  should  exist  in  every  farming 
community.  In  our  community  of 
farmers,  however,  there  would  be  per- 
haps five  or  six  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Grange,  five  or  six  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Union,  three  or  four  of  the 
A.  H.  T.  A.,  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Equity  Union,  a  dozen  or 
more  members  of  the  Farmers'  Institute, 
two  or  three  members  of  a  co-operative 
elevator  company,  and  so  on.  Would 
we  immediately  desire  locals  of  all  these 
different  organizations,  or  having  had 
experience  in  over-organizing  communi- 
ties would  we  want  to  do  something 
better  than  that?  Don't  you  think  we 
would  decide  to  call  a  conference  where 
we  could  discuss  the  local  situation  fully 
and  then  appoint  a  committee  to  outline 
plans  for  one  strong  farmers'  organi- 
zation with  such  committees  or  subsidi- 
ary associations  as  would  handle  all 
the  diverse  needs  and  requirements  of 
our  new  community  ?  I  believe  we  would 
follow  the  latter  plan. 

As  this  is  not  possible,  however,  what 
can  we  do  and  what  shall  we  do  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  of 
a  multitude  of  farmers'  organizations? 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  we  have  not 
recognized  it  as  such,  the  movement  on 
foot  throughout  the  country  to  bring 
about  the  co-operation  of  all  the  asso- 
ciations in  our  counties  and  commities 
through  central  councils  or  bureaus,  is 
a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  These  community  councils  and 
county  bureaus  known  as  agricultural 
improvement  associations,  farm  improve- 
ment associations,  farm  bureaus,  or  by 


some  other  name,  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  North  and  West.  Those  organi- 
zations, even  if  not  at  first  thought  of 
as  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  a  number 
of  organizations,  often  do  so  without 
destroying  the  individuality  of  them. 
They  have  as  members,  farmers,  farmers' 
wives,  and  such  townspeople  as  wish  to 
join.  Usually  in  their  membership  are 
representatives  from  every  organization 
in  the  county  and  their  central  com- 
mittees known  as  executive  committees 
and  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  township  or  community,  in  many 
counties  are  slowly  but  surely  co-ordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  the  associations 
already  in  the  field.  They  are  not 
attempting  to  supplant  these  organiza- 
tions but  are  endeavoring  to  emphasize 
one  especially  for  each  to  keep  each 
organization  informed  of  what  the  other 
is  doing  and  to  give  a  sense  of  unity  to 
the  whole.  As  an  example,  one  farm 
bureau  in  Kansas  in  a  county  where  the 
Grange  is  strong,  is  seeing  to  it  that 
most  of  the  educational  work  is  done 
through  the  Grange  of  the  county,  and 
the  co-operative  purchase  of  supplies  is 
made  through  special  committees.  In 
another  farm  bureau  county,  where  the 
Farmers'  Union  is  strong,  the  co-opera- 
tive buying  and  marketing  activities  are 
handled  by  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the 
educational  work  by  the  Farmers, 
Institute. 

The  various  phases  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction are  emphasized  by  these  bureaus 
through  breeders'  associations,  dairy 
associations,  or  crop  improvement  asso- 
ciations, related  to  the  parent  or  farm 
bureau  organizations,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  its  officers  are  farm  bureau 
members.  These  associations  may  meet 
once  or  twice  a  year,  devoting  all  the 
time  at  their  meetings  to  their  special 
subject,  instead  of  meeting  twelve  or 
twenty-four  times  a  year  and  giving 
attention  to  fields  other  than  their  own. 
In  this  way  each  meeting  may  have  a 
difinite  purpose,  the  meetings  of  each 
group  will  be  few,  and  one  man  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  emphasized  in  sev- 
eral groups  may  have  membership  in 
each  of  them  and  yet  not  over-tax  his 
time  in  attendance  at  too  many  meet- 
ings. Moreover,  questions  with  reference 
to  any  one  specific  thing  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  leader  of  that  group.  For 
instance,  inquiries  in  regard  to  breeding 
which  may  arise  in  the  county  can  be 
taken  up  with  the  chairman  of  the 
breeders'  association  who  ex-officio  is 
the  chairman  of  the  live  stock  committee 
of  the  farm  bureau.  Questions  with  ref- 
erence to  co-operative  buying  are  taken 
up  with  the  business  head  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  who  ex-officio  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  co-operative  purchase 
and  marketing.  Matters  pertaining  to 
education  are  taken  up  with  the  Insti- 
tute or  the  Grange,  whichever  is  domi- 
nant. In  this  way  each  organization 
acts  as  a  committee  of  the  larger  council 
or  bureau,  maintains  its  specific  field 
and  does  a  specific  piece  of  work,  and 
the  other  organizations  learn  to  depend 
upon  that  organization  for  that  work. 
The  county  council  or  farm  bureau, 
therefore,  becomes  the  co-ordinating 
agency  for  special  groups  represented  by 
those  organizations  present  in  the  field. 
In  no  sense  does  it  displace  these  groups, 
and  in  no  sense  does  it  weaken  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  increases  their 
efficiency  and  their  power  in  the  com- 
munity, and  where  there  is  need  it 
brings  new  groups  into  being  as  strong 
working  committees  of  the  co-ordinating 
council. 

ORGANIZATIONS  ENDORSE  FARM  BUREAU 

The  value  of  this  work  of  co-ordina- 
tion is  recognized  by  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive organizations.  The  Kansas 
State  Grange,  for  instance,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  endorsed  the  farm  bu- 
reau movement  as  an  aid  to  agriculture 
in  war  times.  The  Farmers'  Union  at 
its  last  annual  meeting  did  likewise. 
National  and  state  governments  also 
have  recognized  the  great  value  of  the 
co-ordination  of  effort  which  well  organ- 
ized county  bureaus  produce,  and  for  this 
reason  actively  promote  their  formation. 
Both  nation  and  states  acknowledge  that 
assistance  rendered  to  such  organizations 
is  a  sound  investment.  Therefore,  we 
have  federal  and  state  appropriations 
which  may  be  used  for  the  employment 
of  men  and  women  to  serve  the  county 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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Barley  for  Spring  Seeding 

By  S.  C.  SALMON,  Professor  Farm  Crops,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


SPRING  wheat  is  not  a  safe  crop 
in  Kansas.  Barley  is  more  de- 
pendable and  will  give  larger 
yields  on  the  average.  Spring 
wheat  can  be  grown  only  in  extreme 
Northwestern  Kansas,  and  even  there 
barley  gives  larger  yields  producing  from 
fifty  per  cent  to  two  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  either  of  these  crops.  In 
other  parts  of  the  state,  spring  wheat 
is  almost  certain  to  be  greatly  injured 
by  hot  winds,  drouth,  and  rust.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  1917,  fairly  good  yields  will 
be  obtained,  but  nine  years  out  of  ten 
it  will  be  practically  a  failure. 

The  present  outlook  for  winter  wheat 
in  much  of  the  state  is  not  favorable. 
Because  of  dry  weather  last  fall  and  a 
cold  and  almost  snowless  winter,  many 
wheat  fields  will  not  come  through  the 
winter  in  condition  to  make  a  crop. 

As  far  as  possible  such  land  should  be 
replanted.  In  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  state  it  may  be  advisable  to 
summer  fallow  some  land  for  next  year's 
crop.  This  is  especially  desirable  if  early 
spring  rains  do  not  occur.  Unless  the 
ground  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  water 
to  begin  with,  no  spring  grain  is  likely 
to  make  a  crop  in  Western  Kansas.  The 
great  need,  however,  is  for  a  big  crop 
this  year,  and  wherever  there  is  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success  grain  of  some  kind 
should  be  sown. 

Kafir  and  sorghum  crops  are  usually 
considered  the  most  dependable  spring 
crops  for  Central  and  Western  Kansas 
and  corn  for  Eastern  Kansas.  As  large 
an  acreage  of  these  crops  as  possible 
should  be  grown,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  a  larger  acreage  than  can  be 
cultivated.  Labor  will  be  scarce,  and  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  greatly  increase 
the  acreage  of  these  cultivated  crops. 
For  this  reason,  a  small  grain  should  be 
sown  to  replace  a  part  of  the  winter 
wheat  which  fails  to  survive  the  winter. 

Records  of  average  yields  and  ex- 
perimental tests  show  that  barley  is 
more  dependable  and  will  give  larger 
yields  than  spring  wheat,  flax,  emmer, 
or  oats,  except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  where  chinch  bugs  are  numerous. 
Chinch  bugs  seem  to  prefer  barley  to 
other  small  grains,  and  damage  it  more 
when  present  in  sufficient  numbers. 
Where  chinch  bugs  are  numerous,  oats 
usually  prove  better  than  barley.  There 
were  not  many  chinch  bugs  in  1917  and, 
only  in  a  few  localities,  is  there  likely 
to  be  many  in  1918.  Whether  they  are 
likely  to  be  a  menace  this  year  can  be 
determined  by  examining  the  bunch 
grass  in  low  places  and  in  fence  corners. 
It  is  in  such  places  that  chinch  bugs 
pass  the  winter.  If  large  numbers  are 
found,  they  will  likely  prove  trouble- 
some. In  such  localities,  barley  should 
not  be  sown.  If  only  a  few  or  none  at 
all  are  found,  there  will  be  little  damage 
from  them. 

The  map  on  this  page  sbows  where 
barley  has  been  grown  during  the  past 
ten  years,  each  dot  on  the  map  repre- 
senting 500  acres.  Table  one  shows  the 
average  yield  of  barley,  oats,  and  spring 
wheat  for  five  years,  1911  to  1915,  in 
representative  counties  of  Western  Kan- 
sas. It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that 
barley  is  generally  grown  only  in  the 
western  half  of  the  state,  and  mostly 
in  the  northwest  corner. 

Table  two  gives  the  yield  of  barley 
and  other  spring  grains  in  experimental 
tests  at  Manhattan  and  McPherson,  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Kansas,  at  Garden 


City,  Hays,  Tribune,  and  Colby  in  West- 
ern Kansas,  and  at  Akron  in  Eastern 
Colorado,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Kansas. 

In  all  tests,  barley  has  given  much 
higher  yields  than  spring  wheat  and 
higher  than  oats  in  all  tests  except  at 
Manhattan.  In  three  years  at  Man- 
hattan, chinch  bugs  destroyed  the  barley 
crop  or  reduced  the  yields  very  greatly. 
In  other  years,  barley  gave  considerably 
better  yields.  General  farm  experience 
also  shows  that  barley  is  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  than  spring  wheat  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  and  generally  gives 
higher  yields  than  oats  except  when 
chinch  bugs  cause  considerable  damage. 

TABLE  I. 

Ave.  Yield  per  Acre,  Lbs. 

Spring 

Counties  Oats  Barley  Wheat 

Barton   724  1,100 

Cheyenne   600  858  488 

Comanche   677  695 

Decatur   298  738 

Edwards   709  959 

Ellis   650  415 

Finney   745  1.023 

Ford   648  932 

Graham   482  1,571 

Gray   601  995 

Haskell   458  802 

Hodgeman  ;  622  857 

Kiowa   645  738 

Lane   426  765 

Logan   500  973  508 

Meade   513  728 

Norton   473  394 

Pawnee   872  985 

Phillips   638  965 

Pratt   714  842 

Rawlins   451  805  439 

Rush   547  689 

Scott   592  687 

Sheridan   488  712  307 

Sherman   595  958  467 

Thomas   329  690  322 

Trego   614  731 

Wallace   563  1,160  250 

Wichita   594  605  240 

An  additional  reason  for  growing 
barley  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used 
very  successfully  as  a  substitute  for 
corn  in  fattening  hogs,  or  it  may  be 
ground  and  fed  to  horses.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  not  as  good  as  oats  or  corn. 
It  may  also  be  milled  and  used  in  mix- 
tures with  wheat  flour  for  bread.  Barley 
straw  is  not  as  good  as  oat  straw  for 
feed  because  of  the  long,  stiff,  and 
strongly  barbed  beards,  which  often  in- 
jure the  mouths  of  animals  that  eat  it. 
The  straw  of  beardless  varieties  is 
practically  as  good  as  oat  straw,  but. 
unfortunately,  beardless  varieties  are  in- 
variably low  yielders. 

TABLE  II — EXPERIMENTAL  TESTS. 

Yield  per  Acre,  Pounds 
Years  Spring 

Place  Tested    Wheat    Oats  Barley 

Manhattan.  ...  11  468  1,507  1,501 
McPherson.  ...  4  806  1,203  1,454 
Garden  City  ...     10        270  292  386 

Hays   12        238  538  626 

Tribune   1      2,232        1,770  3,134 

Colby   2        960  856  1,459 

Akron,  Colo.  6        652  704  893 

The  common  six-row  barley  gives  the 
best  yields  in  most  parts  of  Kansas.  In 
a  seven-year  test  at  Manhattan,  the  best 
variety  of  common  six-row  barley  pro- 
duced nearly  twice  as  much  grain  as  a 
variety  of  two-row  barley  and  about 
25  per  cent  more  grain,  pound  for  pound, 
than  beardless  and  hulless  barley. 

In  a  four-year  trial  at  McPherson,  the 
best  six-row  variety  averaged  30.3 
bushels  as  compared  with  24.8  bushels 
for  the  best  two-row  variety,  and  15 
bushels  for  the  best  hulless  barley. 

In  a  single  test  at  Tribune,  the  com- 
mon six-row  variety  gave  about  three 
bushels  more  grain  than  the  two-row. 
At  Akron,  Colorado,  the  yields  of  the 
best  varieties  of  two-row  and  six-row 
barley  were  practically  equal. 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  six-row 
barley  may  be  mentioned  Common,  Man- 
churia, Odessa,  and  Coast,  or,  as  it  is 
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Have  IDEAL  heating 

in  any  farm  home 


Where  there  is  no  basement,  put  the  IDEAL  Boiler  in  well  boarded-up  summer 
kitchen  or  leanto— water  pressure  not  necessary  for  radiator  heating 

Every  farm  house  can  have  and  ought  to  have  Ideal 
heating,  which  consists  of  an  IDEAL  Boiler,  and  Radi- 
ators located  in  the  different  rooms.  The  IDEAL 
Boiler  burns  the  cheaper  fuels  of  any  locality — even 
down  to  screenings  and  lignites  and  develops  the  greatest 
heat  from  the  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 


American  x  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  *-Mboilers 


IDEAL  Boilers  are  known  the 
world  over  as  the  greatest  heat 
distributors.  More  IDEAL  Boilers 
in  farm  houses  and  city  buildings 
than  all  other  makes  together. 


Greatest  fuel  savers  known 

Radiator  heating  is  the  IDEAL  heating  for  the 
farm — it  is  cleanly — labor-saving — gives  heat 
for  any  kind  of  weather.  A  small  fire  will  fur- 
nish plenty  for  chilly  days  and  the  house  is  as 
balmy  as  June  even  in  blizzard  weather. 

IDEAL  heating  is  a  wise  investment 

Improve  your  house  with  IDEAL  heating— give  your 
family  its  comforts — pays  back  its  first  cost  in  fuel  savings. 
IDEAL  heating  is  safe,  clean  and  durable— never  needing 
repairs  or  over-hauling  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  building 
stands. 

Send  today  for  free  heating  book 
Don't  put  it  off  another  day — read  up  and 
get  all  information  about  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators.  This  book  tells 
all — puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Sold  by  all  deal 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents 


=  AmekicanRadiatqr  Company 


Our  IDBAl.  Hot  Water 
Supply  Boilers  will  supply 
plenty  ot  warm  water  lot 
borne  and  stock  at  small 
cost  ol  lew  dollars  lot  luel 
lor  season. 


Write  to 
Department  F-H 
Chicago 


365  CROP  GROWING  DAYS 
EVERY  YEAR 


CATTLE,  HOGS,  ALFALFA,  BARLEY,  MIL0  MAIZE  and  COTTON,  ®T 

grown  on  the  richest  land  in  the  United  States,   are  making 
Imperial  Valley,  California,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections 
in  tha  World.    Only  7  hours*  ride  by  rail  from  Los 
Angeles.     47,000  acres  recently  placed  under  a 
Million  Dollar  Irrigation  System  is  now  being  sold 
on  eaay  payments  if  desired.  Land  producing  Eight 
Torts  of  Alfalfa  per  acre  each  year.    Write  today 
for  our  Free  Book  of  Facts,  highly  illustrated. 
Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
243       Times  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


more  commonly  known,  "California  feed." 

Ground  for  barley  is  prepared  as  for 
oats.  In  a  test  conducted  at  Hays, 
Kansas,  corn  ground  prepared  by  disk- 
ing gave  1.6  bushels  more  than  ground 
that  was  spring  plowed.  Fall  plowing 
barley  stubble  gave  3.7  bushels  more 
than  spring  plowing. 

Barley  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  condition  of  the  ground 
will  permit.  If  sown  late,  it  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  heat  and  dry  weather. 

Two  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  common 
rate  to  seed  in  Eastern  Kansas.  Farther 
west,  less  is  sown.  In  Western  Kansas, 
five  to  six  pecks  to  the  acre  is  sufficient. 

Seed  barley  is  scarce  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Very  little  was  raised  in  Kansas 
in  1917.    Some  was  raised  in  Eastern 


Colorado  but,  unfortunately,  most  of 
it  has  been  fed. 

The  only  available  supply  appears  to 
be  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota and  contiguous  areas.  Barley 
raised  in  these  states  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  Kansas,  but  the  freight  and 
commission  charges  make  the  price  high. 
The  same  argument  applies,  of  course, 
to  spring  wheat.  Where  it  is  a  question 
of  which  of  these  crops  to  grow,  the 
choice  should  be  barley.  Where  oats  are 
a  more  profitable  crop  and  seed  can  be 
easily  obtained,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
of  Eastern  Kansas,  probably  this  crop 
should  be  grown  as  a  spring  grain  rather 
than  barley  unless  one  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  secure  barley  seed  at  ft 
reasonable  price. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a* 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
(or  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  Having  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
if  you  don't  know  him.  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  BELL  SPEED-INDICATOR 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  34  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  IIL 


9S  011 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhnetLc&n, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new ,  well 
made,  easy  running,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  ehowa  lar- 
ger capacity  machinea.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asanitary  ma rvel  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  *0U1  Bainbridee.  N.  V. 


¥±$f\-°°  twit  Feed  I  #QC£0  Cilmlzii 
■  «9&U  Ortaier.  |  #£Dsltsi  wind  Hill. 
(•sjsjsjs^We  manufacture 
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We  manufacture  all  sloes  and 

styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  In- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog;  and 
price  list. 


eUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO* 

€?©  53.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  article  on  the 
front  page.  This  tells  how  a  bright 
young  farmer  up  in  Wisconsin  produces 
milk  at  a  profit  without  feeding  much, 
if  any,  grain.  The  big  lesson  in  this 
story  is  that  silage  and  alfalfa  are  al- 
most essential  to  profitable  dairying.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  good  cows,  but  these 
two  feeds,  which  can  be  produced  on 
nearly  every  farm  in  Kansas,  should  be 
depended  on  as  the  principal  feeds  for 
producing  milk.  A  dairy  farm  without 
a  silo  is  not  fully  equipped. 

The  Missouri  State  Corn  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  set  $5  a  bushel  as  a  fair 
price  for  pure  seed  corn  of  standard 
varieties.  This  action  was  taken  to 
thwart  efforts  of  speculators  and  profit- 
eers who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
seed  corn  shortage  to  demand  exorbitant 
prices.  In  view  of  the  war  emergency 
and  the  shortage  of  good  seed  corn,  the 
association  believes  that  a  price  of  $5  a 
bushel  is  fair  for  well  selected,  tested 
seed.  Farmers  who  are  requested  by 
profiteers  to  pay  a  higher  price  will  do 
well  to  take  notice  of  this  action  by  the 
corn  growers  of  Missouri. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Fall  or  Spring  Freshening 

for  grain  two  pounds  of  oats,  two  pounds 
of  bran,  and  three  pounds  of  ear  corn 
broken  in  small  pieces. 

The  first  suggestion  we  would  make 
would  be  to  feed  more  roughage.  The 
cow  would  handle  more  alfalfa,  but  per- 
haps the  quantity  of  alfalfa  is  limited. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  probably  is  better 
to  limit  the  quantity  and  thus  lessen 
the  possibility  of  waste.  A  good  cow 
has  the  capacity  for  handling  more  than 
twelve  pounds  of  rough  feed  a  day,  and 
if  the  alfalfa  must  be  limited  we  would 
advise  giving  the  cow  some  good  kafir  or 
corn  fodder  or  oat  straw.  A  cow's  ca- 
pacity for  eating  rough  feed  and  turn- 
ing it  into  milk  should  be  used  to  the 
limit  and  especially  at  the  present  time 
when  grain  and  concentrated  feeds  are 
all  so  high  in  price.  Floyd  is  feeding  his 
cow  grain  enough  for  the  milk  she  is 
giving  now,  and  we  would  not  advise 
feeding  more  cottonseed  meal  than  the 
two  pounds  a  day.  In  fact  it  might  per- 
haps be  reduced  without  cutting  down 
the  flow  of  milk.  Ordinarily  when  oats 
can  be  fed  it  hardly  pays  to  feed  bran, 
because  bran  and  oats  are  very  similar 
in  feeding  value.  We  would  suggest  a 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bran. 

Floyd  has  a  very  promising  young 
heifer,  and  part  of  the  feed  that  she  eats 
must  of  necessity  go  to  growth.  It  is 
making  her  more  valuable  each  day  be- 
cause as  she  grows  and  develops,  her 
capacity  to  give  milk  will  increase.  Peo- 
ple who  see  this  heifer  undoubtedly  are 
appreciating  this  fact,  for  he  says  hardly 
a  day  passes  without  someone  wanting 
to  buy  his  cow. 


f^lROBABLY  the  boys  and  girls  of 
I  the  Dairy  Club  would  rather  have 
UH  the  heavy  end  of  their  dairy  work 
come  in  the  spring  and  summer 
when  they  are  not  busy  with  school 
work.  Cows  seldom  do  their  best,  how- 
ever, during  the  summer  season.  It  is 
really  a  more  trying  period  than  the 
winter  season,  or  at  least  on  farms  where 
the  cows  are  provided  with  good  warm 
shelter  and  have  plenty  to  eat. 

On  farms  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  about  the  same  amount  of  milk  at 
all  times,  the  best  Avay  to  dairy  is  to 
have  the  cows  freshen  in  the  fall.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  heavy  production  of 
cream  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
This  is  because  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
pretend  to  milk  cows  except  when  the 
pasture  is  good.  This  results  in  a  heavy 
production  of  cream  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  and  of  course  the  prices 
are  lower.  A  study  of  butter  fat  prices 
shows  that  the  high  period  is  from  No- 
vember to  April. 

On  most  farms  the  work  is  not  so 
pushing  during  this  period  because  there 
are  no  crops  to  plant  or  harvest.  There 
is  more  time  to  milk  cows,  feed  and  care 
for  them,  and  care  for  the  cream  and 
skim  milk.  You  who  are  milking  cows 
that  freshened  in  the  fall  will  find  them 
beginning  to  fall  off  in  milk  production 
in  the  spring  because  they  have  passed 
the  first  flush  period,  but  when  they 
get  out  on  fresh  green  pasture  they  will 
take  a  new  start,  and  this  extra  milk 
can  be  produced  at  low  cost  because  the 
grass  is  then  at  its  best.  When  the  flies 
get  bad  and  the  weather  becomes  hot 
and  the  pastures  dry  up,  your  cow  will 
be  about  ready  to  go  dry  and  can  rest 
during  this  trying  period.  Unless  you 
study  the  yearly  records  of  cows  you 
would  not  find  out  some  of  these  things. 
The  facts  are  that  the  cow  freshening  in 
the  fall  will  actually  give  more  milk  in 
a  year  than  the  one  freshening  in  the 
spring  if  provided  with  good  shelter  and 
well  fed.  In  addition  the  cream  produced 
during  the  fall  and  winter  season  will 
he  worth  more  per  pound. 

We  are  calling  these  things  to  your 
attention  because,  even  though  just  at 
present  it  may  seem  a  little  difficult  to 
handle  the  heavy  end  of  your  dairy  work 
at  the  same  time  you  are  doing  school 
work,  in  the  long  run  this  plan  of  dairy- 
ing where  cream  is  sold  will  be  the  most 
profitable. 


Alfalfa  Not  Good  for  Calf 

Harold  Bentz  writes  that  his  cow  is 
doing  very  well  now,  but  he  has  just 
lost  his  youngest  calf.  He  is  milking 
the  same  cow  he  milked  in  his  first 
year's  work  in  the  Dairy  Club.   He  says: 

"When  my  calf  was  about  two  weeks 
old  I  let  her  have  all  the  alfalfa  she 
could  eat.  She  would  just  eat  and  eat 
and  never  seem  to  get  enough.  Then  I 
tried  shutting  her  away  from  the  alfalfa 
and  fed  her  oats  and  bran,  skim  milk, 
and  a  little  alfalfa.  She  would  lie  down 
and  could  not  get  up  herself,  and  a  few 
days  ago  she  died." 

Alfalfa  is  not  a  good  feed  for  young 
calves.  There  is  no  better  roughage  to 
feed  milk  cows  or  calves  after  they  are 
several  months  old  and  have  been  wTeaned 
from  milk.  When  they  are  young  and 
getting  skim  milk  they  do  not  need  the 
protein  which  the  alfalfa  contains  be- 
cause they  get  plenty  of  this  in  the  milk. 
What  they  need  is  something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  butter  fat,  and  the  kinds 
of  feed  to  supply  this  are  corn  or  oats, 
and  for  hay  nothing  is  better  than  clean, 
bright  prairie  hay.  This  does  not  con- 
tain much  protein  and  will  never  cause 
scours,  as  alfalfa  will.  Alfalfa  is  nearly 
always  loosening  in  its  effect  on  the 
young  calves,  and  if  they  get  to  scour- 
ing it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  stop 
it.  If  you  wish  to  be  really  kind  to  your 
young  calves,  do'  not  give  them  alfalfa 
nay,  even  though  they  do  seem  to  like  it. 

Ration  to  Feed  Cow- 
Floyd  Gerardy,  a  Dairy  Club  member 
in  Lyon  County,  asks  for  a  ration  to 
feed  his  cow,  using  corn  and  cob  meal, 
oats,  and  bran.  He  asks  if  he  should 
feed  cottonseed  meal,  and  if  so  how 
much.  From  his  milk  and  feed  records 
we  find  that  his  cow  was  giving  about 
twenty -six  pounds  of  milk  a  day  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  He  was  feeding  her 
twelve  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  a  day  and 


Club  Members  Not  Quitters 

Ernest  Worthington  wrote  us  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  his  father  had  sold  his 
farm  and  stock,  including  Ernest's  con- 
test cow,  and  intended  to  go  to  Missouri. 
They  planned  to  make  the  trip  in  an 
automobile,  but  the  roads  got  bad  and 
they  have  decided  to  stay  in  Kansas. 
Ernest's  father  has  bought  another  farm 
in  Stanton  County,  and  Ernest  has  al- 
ready found  a  cow.  He  started  her  rec- 
ord the  first  of  February  so  that  he  lost 
only  one  month. 

This  cow  is  a  four-year-old  grade  Jer- 
sey. Ernest  thinks  she  is  not  quite  SO 
good  as  the  one  he  sold,  hut  he  says  she 
is  younger  and  that  she  is  gaining  in 
flesh  and  will  soon  give  more  milk  on  a 
good  ration.  She  has  been  getting  only 
prairie  grass. 

If  Ernest  had  been  a  boy  who  gives 
up  easily  he  would  have  been  discour- 
aged a  long  time  ago.  In  the  first  place 
he  lacked  a  few  months  of  being  twelve 
years  old  by  the  closing  date  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  club,  but  he  was  so  anxious 
to  join  that  we  thought  he  should  be 
allowed  to  try  the  work.  Then  he  could 
not  find  the  pure-bred  cow  which  he 
wanted,  but  had  to  get  a  grade  cow,  and 
as  he  lives  almost  forty  miles  from  the 
railroad  he  was  not  always  able  to  get 
grain  for  her.  Finally  he  sold  his  cow 
and  had  to  lose  a  month's  time  before 
he  could  get  another.  We  like  to  see  a 
boy  or  girl  who  stays  with  whatever  he 
or  she  undertakes,  because  we  know  that 
is  the  sort  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  can  be 
depended  on  and  who  will  make  a  suc- 
cess not  only  of  this  one  particular  thing 
but  of  the  other  bigger  things  that  will 
come  to  them  when  they  are  men  and 
women. 

We  feel  that  all  of  the  Dairy  Club 
members  who  have  stayed  "in  the  game" 
this  winter  in  spite  of  all  the  cold  weath- 
er and  the  high  feed  prices  have  shown 
that  they  have  nothing  of  the  "quitter" 
about  them. 


Club  Member  Has  Measles 

Claude  Carter's  cow  has  been  doing 
well  all  through  the  cold  weather.  He 
writes  that  she  is  "staying  pretty  fat, 
too."  Besides  his  school  work,  Claude 
is  helping  with  the  milking  of  seven- 
teen cows  and  other  farm  chores. 

His  January  records  came  in  a  few 
days  late,  and  Claude  explained  that  the 
delay  was  caused  by  his  having  measles. 
Of  course  in  case  of  sickness  work  must 
wait.  We  appreciated  his  writing  to  tell 
us  what  was  the  matter.  Several  Jan- 
uary records  have  not  been  received  yet. 
We  wonder  if  all  those  who  are  behind 
with  their  records  have  measles. 
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With  strictly  egg  breeds,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  hatch  before  the  middle  of 
March,  as  they  will  often  begin  to  lay 
early  and  go  into  molt  about  the  first 
of  January. 

New  Plan  to  Prevent  Oat  Smut 

The  sprinkling  method  has  been  most 
commonly  and  widely  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  is  effective  in  controll- 
ing smut  of  oats  and  the  covered  smut 
of  barley.  It  consists  of  making  a  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde — "formalin" — by 
mixing  one  pint  of  40  per  cent  formal- 
dehyde with  about  forty  or  forty-five 
gallons  of  water.  Use  only  good  seed. 
Spread  the  grain  to  be  treated  on  a  floor 
or  wagon  box  so  that  the  seed  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep.  With  a  sprink- 
ling can  apply  the  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  about  one  gallon  to 
one  and  one-third  bushels  of  seed.  Forty 
gallons  of  solution  is  enough  to  treat 
between  fifty  arid  sixty  bushels  of  grain. 
Shovel  over  Until  the  seed  is  evenly  wet- 
ted, place  in'  a  pile  and  cover  with  can- 
vas or  sacks  from  two  to  five  hours. 
The  seed  may  then  be  dried  and  stored  or 
planted  immediately^  Germination  tests 
are  advisable.  In  case  there  is  injury  of 
vitality,  increase  the  rate  of  planting. 

A  new  method,  known  as  the  dry 
treatment  of  'seed,  to  prevent  oat  smut 
and  covered  smut  of  barley,  is  now  being 
recommended.  For  the  past  four  years 
experiments  have  been  conducted  with 
the  use  of  this  dry  treatment  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Details  of  the 
treatment  follow. 

Dump  the  oat  seed — best  after  clean- 
ing with  a  fanning  mill — on  a  clean  barn 
floor,  canvas,  or  tight  wagon  box.  Di- 
lute one  pint  of  40  per  cent  formalde- 
hyde solution  with  one  pint  of  water 
and  pour  into  a  quart  hand  sprayer  such 
as  is  commonly  used  about  stables  to 
keep  flies  away.  This  amount  —  one 
quart  —  will  treat  fifty  bushels  of  seed. 
If  a  smaller  amount  of  oats  is  to  be 
treated,  the  amount  of  formaldehyde 
should  be  lessened  accordingly. 

While  the<!oa"ts  are  being  shoveled 
from  one  pjle'jto  another,  spray  each 
shovelful  with  the  solution.  One  move- 
ment of  the  handle  gives  about  the  right 
amount.  After  the  oats  are  all  treated 
in  this  way,  'pile  in  a  heap  and  cover 
with  blankets,  canvas,  or  grain  sacks 
which  have  been  sprayed,  inside  and  out, 
with  the  solution.  Allow  to  remain  cov- 
ered for  at.  least  five  hours,  after  which 
they  may  be  bagged  and  drilled.  Treat- 
ment may  be  made  any  time  previous 
to  sowing. 

The  solution  of  formaldehyde  vapor 
acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  throat, 
therefore  in  using  this  method  hold  the 
sprayer  down  plose  to  the  oats,  shovel 
seed  onto  the' vapor,  work  from  one  side 
of  the  pile,  and  have  a  circulation  of  air 
in  the  room  where  the  treatment  is  made. 

The  advantages  of  the  dry  wethod  are 
that  it  does  not  wet  the  seed,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  treat  and  drill  on  the 
same  day.  It  may  be  made  several 
weeks  ahead  of  planting.  It  is  effective, 
giving  complete  control,  and  is  simple. 
The  seed  is  not  injured,  does  not  swell, 
and  does  not  stick  in  the  drill.  These 
methods  should  not  be  used  to  treat 
kafir  or  cane  seed  for  smut. 

This  method  has  been  worked  out  and 
recommended  by  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of.  Agriculture.  The  instruc- 
tions here  given  are  from  Prof.  L.  E. 
Melchers,  plant  pathologist  at  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station. 


Testing  Seed  Corn 

A  simple  way  to  test  seed  corn  is  to 
use  several  shallow  wooden  trays  nearly 
filled  with  sawdust  or  fine  soil.  They 
may  be  of  any  size  desired,  but  a  tray 
about  two  feet  square  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  size  to  handle.  A  cot- 
ton cloth  the.  size  of  the  tray  is  marked 
off  in  two-inch  squares,  each  square 
numbered,  and  laid  on  top  of  the  soil. 
The  ears  to  be  tested  are  laid  out  in 
sets  of  ten,  each  ear  being  given  the 
same  number  as  one  of  the  squares  on 
the  cloth.  Taking  a  set  of  ears,  remove 
six  kernels  from  an  ear  and  place  them 
on  the  square  in  the  cloth,  which  bears 
the  ear  number.  Do  this  for  all  the 
ears.  When  all  the  squares  on  the  cloth 
are  filled,  the  kernels  are  covered  with 
a  second  cloth,  a  third  cloth  is  placed 
over  this  and  an  inch  of  sawdust  or  soil 
is  spread  on  top  and  thoroughly  wet  with 
warm  water.    In  place  of  the  layer  of 
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soil,  a  pad  filled  with  sawdust  may  be 
used  to  cover  the  tester.  This  is  some- 
what cleaner  and  more  convenient  than 
loose  soil  or  sawdust.  When  all  the 
trays  are  filled,  stack  them  in  a  warm 
place  and  wet  the  top  layer  of  soil  in 
each  tray  with  warm  water  once  a  day 
for  five  or  six  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  remove  the  top  cloth  and  examine 
the  kernels.  If  the  kernels  from  any 
ear  do  not  show  strong  germination,  that 
ear  should  not  be  used  for  seed. 

By  the  use  of  the  germination  test 
all  ears  unfit  for  seed  may  be  found 
and  thrown  out.  The  result  will  be  a 
better  stand  and  a  thriftier  growth  of 
the  young  crop. 


Where  Blood  Tells 

At  the  live  stock  show  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Southern  Cattlemen's  Con- 
vention at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  re- 
cently, a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  James 
Carlson,  of  Bentonville,  Arkansas,  exhib- 
ited a  roan  grade  Shorthorn  steer  calf 
weighing  950  pounds  at  eleven  months 
of  age.  This  calf  was  the  production  of 
the  first  cross  of  a  registered  Shorthorn 
bull  on  an  Arkansas  scrub  cow.  The 
weight  of  the  calf  at  eleven  months  was 
nearly  150  pounds  more  than  the  weight 
of  the  dam. 

There  have  been  many  cases  through 
the  South  where  calves,  the  first  cross 
of  a  Shorthorn  bull  on  the  piney  woods 
cows,  actually  weighed  more  than  their 
dams  at  weaning  time.    It  is  remark- 


able the  improvement  that  is  made  by 
the  first  cross  of  a  pure-bred  sire. 

This  roan  calf  was  sold  at  Little  Rock 
at  auction  for  $200  to  the  Little  Rock 
Packing  Company  and  because  of  the 
publicity  resulting  from  his  exhibition 
and  sale  there  will  unquestionably  be 
encouraged  a  more  general  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  use  of  improved  blood 
in  the  South. 


Snow  in  Roads 

East  and  west  roads  are  frequently 
blocked  by  drifts  of  snow  blown  from 
the  bare  fields  of  adjoining  farms.  J. 
Will  Horn,  county  commissioner  of  Staf- 
ford County,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
St.  John  News  suggests  that  this  might 
be  prevented  by  leaving  six  or  eight  rods 
of  wheat  stubble  the  coming  fall,  where 
the  ground  is  now  in  wheat,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  fields.  This  could  be 
planted  to  corn  the  following  spring,  and 
wheat  drilled  in  the  standing  stalks  in 
the  fall.  By  always  having  the  wheat 
stubble  or  the  standing  corn  stalks  to 
catch  the  snow  Mr.  Horn  thinks  much 
of  the  drifting  in  the  roads  will  be  pre- 
vented. He  urges  farmers  to  try  this 
plan. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


Co-ordinate  Farm  Societies 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 
councils  in  the  capacity  of  helpers,  teach- 
ers, and  leaders.  These  men  and  women, 
known  as  county  agents  and  home 
demonstration  agents,  respectively,  are 
now  found  in  every  state. 

Nor  are  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments following  new  theories  in  making 
these  appropriations.  Even  in  Washing- 
ton's day  federal  appropriation  to  pro- 
mote organized  work  among  farmers  was 
urged  by  Washington  himself.  In  one 
of  his  speeches  he  said: 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference 
either  to  individual  or  national  welfare, 
agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In 
proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population 
and  other  circumstances  of  maturity  this 
truth  becomes  more  apparent  and  renders 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  an  object 
of  personal  patronage.  Institutions  for  pro- 
moting it  grow  up  supported  by  the  public 
purse,  and  to  what  objects  can  it  be  dedi- 
cated  with  greater  propriety? 

Most  of  us  have  felt  that  the  time  at 
our  disposal  is  all  too  short  and  we  must 
make  it  count.  If  we  dissipate  it  among 
a  large  number  of  organizations  unre- 
lated, over-lapping,  and  competitive,  we 
arrive  nowhere  and  our  energies  are 
wasted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number 
of  our  organizations  can  be  reduced  and 
if  we  will  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of 
those  remaining  through  a  central  coun- 
cil, bureau,  or  board,  our  time  will  be 
conserved  and  our  organized  work  far 
more  effective.  With  our  nation  at  war, 
needing  every  ounce  of  its  energy  in 
concerted  action,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
support  a  program  of  co-ordination  in 
every  county  and  in  every  community 
in  order  that  our  efforts  may  be  100  per 
cent  effective? 


Pullman  Travel 
Is  the  Safest 

Pullman  cars  are  far  stronger 
than  ordinary  day  coaches,  and 
for  that  reason  are  much  safer. 
Their  heavy  steel  framework  and 
scientific  construction  offer  the  best 
possible  protection  to  the  traveler. 

Of  great  importance  in  Pullman 
design  is  the  steel  vestibule  at  each 
end  of  every  car.  This  affords  a 
comfortable  passageway  from  car 
to  car  and  takes  up  shock  and  mini- 
mizes the  consequences  of  collision. 

For  this  invention  the  Pullman 
Company  was  awarded  in  191 7,  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety, 
the  Scientific  American  Medal  for 
the  most  efficient  safety  device 
invented  within  the  preceding  three 
years. 

When'  loved  ones  leave  you  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are  on  a 
Pullman,  where  their  safety  is  enhanced 
as  well  as  their  comfort. 

Write  to  Department  8 ,  D, 
Pullman  Company,  for  an  at- 
tractive booklet,  "How  to  Use 
Pullman  Service." 

THE  PULLM&N  COM  PANY 
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KANSAS  FARMER 
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Healthy  Grain 

Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  in- 
to good  healthy  gTain  when  first 
freed  from  smuts  by  using 

FORMALDEHYDE 

'  TShe  Farmer's  Friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
gTain  smuts  and  fungus  growth. 
Every  up-to-date  farmer  should 
use  Formaldehyde.  It  has  the  su- 
preme endorsement  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agri culture.  Our  Formaldehyde  in 
one  pint  bottles  costs  35  cents  and 
beats  40  bushels  of  grain.  Big  illus- 
trated hand  book  sent  free  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Str«t  New  York  2 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  harley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy -purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Stack  Your  H  ay 
The  Easiest 


Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
k  way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
—  elf  the  first  year. 
!"ally  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


F.  WYaTT  MFG.  CO.  010  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA,  KAM. 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  makine  $15  00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  (or  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  watte,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $4.50  and  up.  We  famish  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  130        Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Silo  War  Time  Equipment 


|ERE  are  ten  good  reasons  why 
every  farmer  who  keeps  live  stock 
should  have  a  silo: 
1.  The  silo  preserves  the  palata- 
bility  and  succulence  of  the  green  corn 
plant  for  winter  feeding. 

2.  It  helps  to  make  use  of  the  entire 
corn  plant. 

3.  The  silo  increases  the  live  stock 
capacity  of  the  farm. 

4.  Silage  is  a  good  summer  feed  when 
pastures  are  short. 

5.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of 
ground  space  required  by  the  silo,  it  is  an 
economical  means  of  storing  forage. 

6.  The  silo  prevents  waste  of  corn 
stalks,  leaves  and  husks  which  contain 
about  two-fifths  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  corn  plant. 

7.  The  silo  located  near  the  feed  man- 
ger is  an  assurance  of  having  feed  near 
at  hand  in  stormy  as  well  as  fair  weather. 

8.  The  silo  assists  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  grains  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep. 

9.  Silage  greatly  increases  the  milk 
flow  during  the  winter  seasons  and  de- 
creases the  cost  of  production. 

10.  There  are  no  stalks  to  bother  in 
the  manure  when  corn  is  put  into  the 
silo. 

In  this  time  of  agricultural  prepard- 
ness  the  possibilities  of  the  silo  as  a 
means  of  conserving  the  food  supply 
loom  high.  It  not  only  saves  the  entire 
corn  plant  and  turns  it  into  a  valuable 
feed,  but  insures  a  supply  during  the 
winter  when  other  feeds  are  scarce  and 
high  in  price.  It  will  not  be  possible, 
nor  perhaps  desirable,  to  feed  all  the 
corn  crop  through  the  silo  another  year. 
However,  farmers  should  plan  to  utilize 
a  larger  part  of  the  crop  than  they  used 
this  year.  The  farmer  will  be  rendering 
real  service  to  the  country  when  he 
utilizes  the  corn  crop  in  the  production 
of  meats  and  dairy  products. 

Each  year  millions  of  acres  of  corn  are 
grown  in  the  Central  West.  In  the  fall, 
wagons  are  driven  up  and  down  the  rows, 
the  ears  of  corn  are  removed  and  the 
stalks  allowed  to  be  washed  out  and 
the  finer  parts  blown  away.  Where  these 
stalks  are  disked  and  plowed  under,  or- 
ganic matter  is  returned  to  the  soil. 
Where  they  are  burned  this  is  entirely 
lost.  It  is  estimated  that  from  30  to 
So  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn  is  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  experi- 
ment stations  demonstrate  that  silage 
is  superior  to  corn  fodder  for  dairy  cows. 
Cows  receiving  silage  in  the  ration  pro- 
duced 13  per  cent  more  milk  that  cows 
receiving  corn  fodder.  Henry,  in  "Feeds 
and  Feeding,'  states  that  "silage  gives 
better  results  that  dry  corn  fodder  for 
the  reason  that  cows  fed  the  succulent 
palatable  silage  usually  consume  a 
heavier  ration  than  those  fed  the  dry 
fodder,  and  hence  have  a  larger  amount 
of  nutrients  available  for  milk  produc- 
tion after  the  maintainance  requirements 
of  the  body  have  been  met." 

The  Purdue  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment states  that  corn  silage  is,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  most  economical  rough- 
age ever  used  for  feeding  cattle  at  Pur- 
due University.  Ten  years'  experience 
with  this  feed  proves  that  the  extensive 
use  of  this  roughage  for  the  wintering 
and  fattening  of  cattle  will  do  more  to 
keep  the  beef  cattle  industry  on  a  thriv- 
ing basis  than  any  other  one  factor.  The 
addition  of  one-half  feed  of  silage  to  a 
ration  of  corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  hay 
reduced  the  cost  of  gain  $1.09  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  an  average  of  five  trials 
with  fattening  cattle.  The  addition  of 
silage  twice  daily  to  a  ration  of  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  hay,  on  an  average 
of  four  trials  reduced  the  cost  of  gain 
$1.70  per  hundred  pounds.  Every  acre 
of  corn  put  into  the  silo  has  returned 
practically  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
acre  would  have  returned  had  it  not  been 
so  preserved. 

In  tests  conducted  by  the  Purdue  Ex- 
periment Station  it  was  found  that 
when  cattle  were  fed  a  ration  of  corn, 
corn  stover  and  oat  straw,  13  pounds  of 
corn  were  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  beef.  A  second  car  load  of  cattle,  fed 
corn,  corn  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and 
clover  hay  required  only  seven  pounds 
of  corn  for  a  pound  of  gain.  While 
cottonseed  meal  and  clover  hay  added 
protein  to  the  ration  of  the  second  lot 


and  thus  increased  its  value,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  corn  silage  was  a  big 
factor  in  reducing  the  amount  of  grain 
necessary  for  the  increased  gains. 

If  the  silo  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
a  larger  amount  of  meat  from  100  pounds 
of  corn,  then  patriotic  farmers  should 
employ  the  better  methods  and  secure 
the  largest  number  of  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs from  every  acre  of  corn  grown. 

A  silo  also  increases  the  live  stock 
capacity  of  the  farm.  Using  the  eight- 
year  cattle  feeding  data  from  the  Purdue 
Experiment  Station,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  acres  needed  to  grow  the  feed  for  a 
two-year-old  steer  for  150  days  could 
be  decreased  from  20  to  40  per  cent  by 
the  use  of  silage  in  the  ration.  In  feed- 
ing a  car  load  of  twenty  steers  it  re- 
quired approximately  thirty-eight  and 
three -fourths  acres  to  grow  the  feed 
needed  for  150  days,  when  corn,  oil  meal, 
oat  straw  and  stover  were  fed.  Thirty  - 
five  acres  were  required  when  corn  and 
clover  hay  were  fed,  while  only  twenty- 
four  acres  were  used  when  corn,  cotton- 
seed meal,  clover  hay  and  silage  was  the 
ration.  If  a  balanced  ration,  including 
silage,  will  decrease  the  amount  of  land 
by  more  than  fourteen  acres  in  the  feed- 
ing of  a  car  load  of  steers,  surely  live 
stock  feeders  at  this  time  should  be 
willing  to  adopt  this  ration.  Again  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and 
every  acre  of  land  should  be  made  to 
produce  its  full  share,  can  a  farmer 
justify  his  actions  and  practice  by  using 
the  crops  of  thirty-eight  acres  to  pro- 
duce a  car  load  of  beef,  when  better 
methods  would  produce  the  same  beef 
from  twenty-four  acres? 

Meatless  days  proclaimed  by  the  food 
administration  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  meat  now  produced  is  not 
meeting  the  demand.  If  our  own  people, 
our  armies  and  the  hungry  people  of 
Europe  are  to  be  fed,  then  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  must  he  increased.  The 
employment  of  the  silo .  will  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  a  larger  per  cent  of 
the  corn  crop  and  to  feed  larger  numbers 
of  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  Farmers  in- 
terested in  carrying  out  the  food  pro- 
gram of  the  government  will  give  every 
consideration  to  the  use  of  the  silo  in 
their  farming  program. 

Labor  Is  now  a  serious  problem  on 
American  farms.  With  the  mobilization 
of  a  larger  army,  labor  difficulties  will 
increase.  The  silo  will  help  meet  this 
problem  by  reducing  the  labor  required 
to  feed  the  stock  during  the  long  winter 
months.  When  the  corn  crop  is  placed 
in  the  silo,  the  land  is  also  cleared  and 
much  less  labor  is  required  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  future  crops. — G.  I. 
Christie,  Purdue  University. 

No  Big  Texas  Cattle  Losses 

Reports  that  loss  in  cattle  on  account 
of  cold  weather  and  blizzards  in  the 
northwest  and  western  part  of  Texas  is 
abnormal  are  denied  by  E.  B.  Spiller, 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association. 

"We  have  suffered  only  a  minimum 
loss,"  said  Mr.  Spiller,  in  a  statement  for 
the  press,  "and  the  reason  is  but  one — 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministration of  Texas  in  enabling  the 
cattlemen  to  obtain  feed  and  get  it  at 
once.  This  help  is  supplemented,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  the  cattlemen 
prepared  this  year  for  a  severe  winter 
more  strenuously  than  ever  before." 

Saving  an  average  of  one  more  pig 
from  each  litter  would  mean  increasing 
the  pig  crop  by  20  per  cent.  It  will  be 
profitable,  too,  as  by  next  fall  one  of 
these  little  pigs  should  be  worth  $30  to 
$40.  If  the  sow  is  to  be  put  into  new- 
quarters  before  farrowing,  move  her 
early  enough  so  that  she  will  have  time 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  pen.  Use  short 
straw  or  chaff  for  bedding.  Fenders 
made  by  nailing  2  by  6's  to  the  wall  five 
or  six  inches  from  the  floor  also  helps 
save  pigs.  When  the  sow  lies  down  the 
little  pigs  will  slide  under  the  fender. 
More  pigs  are  needed,  and  this  is  one 
way  to  increase  the  crop  without  addi- 
tional expense. 

"What  helped  you  over  the  great  ob- 
stacles of  lifeT"  was  asked  a  successful 
man.    "The  other  obstacles,"  he  replied. 


HOG  HEALTH 

Immature  corn  will  make 
serious  trouble  for  hog  raisers 
this  year.  But  as  a  good  hog 
looks  more  like  a  $50  bill  now 
than  ever  before,  it  is  worth  a 
'little  extra  care  to  get  it  to 
market  quickly  and  in  good 
condition. 


This  is  exactly  the  emergency  in 
which  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 
shows  itself  to  greatest  advantage.  It 
is  the  tonic  which  your  hogs  crave 
and  must  have  to  keep  stomach,  bow- 
els, liver  and  kidneys  in  order — pre- 
vent or  destroy  worms. 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick  keeps 
brood  sows  and  young  pigs  in  good 
health — prevents  scours.  Puts  grow- 
ing pigs  on  the  market  in  less  time  at 
less  food  cost.  Composed  of  eight 
different  ingredients:  Powdered  gen- 
tian root,  sulphur  of  iron,  bi -carbonate 
of  soda,  sulphur,  carbonized  peet, 
quassia,  charcoal  and  pure  dairy  salt. 


Solid  brick  form  makes  it  easy  and 
economical  to  feed.  Just  place  it  in 
the  feed  lot  or  troughs — animals  will 
portake  of  it  only  when  they  need  it 
and  as  much  as  they  need.  Indispen- 
sable and  undoubtedly  the  cheapest, 
most  convenient  and  surest  health  pro- 
moter for  live  stock  which  science  has 
discovered. 

Try  It  60  Days  at  Our  Risk 

Order  a  dozen  bricks  from  your  dealer, 
let  your  animals  have  free  access  to  it 
for  60  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  result,  return  what  you  have 
left  to  your  dealer,  who  is  authorized  to 
refund  your  money.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick, 
fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

We  are  an  old  established,  reliable 
firm,  and  your  banker  will  tell  you  that 
we  are  financially  responsible.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  you  are  taking  no 
chances  whatever  In  sending  us  a  trial 
order.  We  know  that  a  fair  trial  and 
the  rapidly  improved  condition  of  your 
live  stock  will  show  you  that  you  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  this  wonderful 
remedy.  Surely  no  squarer  offer  can  be 
made  to  you  than  that  we  will  give  you 
60  days  in  which  to  try  out  this  prep- 
aration and  will  refund  all  your  money 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  You 
can  not  lose  and  are  sure  to  gain  by  the 
experiment.  Fill  out  and  mall  the  cou- 
pon today  and  get  the  benefit  of  this 
sterling  health  promoter  and  conditioner 
while  live  stock  values  are  high.  Valu- 
able stock  health  literature  free  on 
request. 

THE  CAREY  SALT  CO. 

DEPT.  368         HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

CAREY  SALT  CO.. 

Dept.  256,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Enclosed  find  $2.60  (check  or  P.  O. 
money  order).  Send  me,  prepaid,  one 
dozen  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Bricks  for 
60  days  trial — my  money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 


Name  

Address  

Dealer's  Name 
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SEED  CORN  FOR  1918 


fl 


N  buying  seed  corn  it  is  always 
best  to  get  a  well  acclimated 
variety  produced  on  similar  soil 
in  the  same  locality  in  which  it  is 
to  be  grown,  or  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
to  sixty  miles.  In  other  words,  plaut 
home-grown  seed  if  possible.  Good  home- 
grown seed  of  the  1915  or  1916  crops 
should  be  preferred  to  corn  introduced 
from  distant  localities  or  of  unknown 
origin. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  seed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  best 
adapted  varieties  available,  since  corn  is 
very  susceptible  to  changes  in  climate 
and  soil.  Corn  developed  and  grown 
under  favorable  conditions  in  the  eastern 
states  is  poorly  adapted  to  climatic  con- 
ditions in  Central  and  Western  Kansas, 
even  though  suitable  in  size  and  the  time 
required  to  mature.  Large,  late-maturing 
varieties  from  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Eastern  Kansas  should  not  be  introduced 
into  Central  and  Western  Kansas  because 
of  the  comparatively  short  growing 
season  and  limited  rainfall.  The  varieties 
that  ordinarily  yield  best  in  Central  Kan- 
sas are  medium  sized  ones  which  mature 
in  110  to  120  days.  Only  early  "90  to 
100-day"  varieties  should  be  introduced 
into  Western  Kansas,  where  the  growing 
season  is  short  and  rainfall  often  de- 
ficient. 

Large  varieties  grown  on  fertile,  well 
watered  bottom  land  are  often  poorly 
adapted  for  growing  on  adjacent  thin 
uplands;  nevertheless,  many  upland 
farmers  make  a  practice  of  obtaining 
bottom  land  grown  corn  in  poor  seasons 
because  of  the  comparatively  larger  size 
and  better  quality  of  the  ears.  This 
practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  An 
upland  variety  grown  one  or  two  years 
on  bottom  land,  however,  is  often  satis- 
factory for  upland  planting. 

Throughout  Eastern  Kansas  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  locating  good 
seed  corn  within  a  short  distance  of 
home,  since  a  big  surplus  of  matured 
corn  of  the  medium  and  early  varieties 
was  grown.  In  parts  of  Bourbon,  Craw- 
ford, and  adjoining  counties  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  was  produced.  The  medium 
sized  varieties  grown  on  upland  soils  in 
these  counties  are  fairly  adapted  for 
growing  anywhere  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Kansas.  This  part  of  the  state  is  per- 
haps the  best  source  of  carload  lots  of 
well  matured  corn  of  good  vitality.  Con- 
siderable well  matured  corn  was  produced 
in  parts  of  Pratt,  Edwards,  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  This  should  be  suitable 
for  planting  throughout  South-Central 
Kansas,  while  the  earlier  maturing 
strains  should  do  well  in  the  north  cent- 
ral part  of  the  state. 

The  section  of  the  state  most  in  need 
of  seed  is  North  Central  and  North- 
western Kansas.  Ordinarily  the  best 
source  of  seed  for  these  sections  is  East 
Centra]  and  Central  Nebraska.  There 
is  but  little,  if  any,  seed  available  from 
that  source  this  year.  Seed  corn  for 
North  Central  Kansas  will  have  to  be 
secured  from  Northeastern  Kansas,  pre- 
ferably that  of  early  and  medium  varie- 
teis  adapted  for  growing  on  uplands  in 
Clay,  Riley,  Marshall,  Geary,  Potta- 
watomie, Waubaunsee,  and  Morris  count- 
ies. Similar  varieties  from  the  extreme 
northeastern  counties  would  do  equally 
as  well  in  a  favorable  season,  but  corn 
from  this  source  would  not  be  as  well 
acclimated  to  Central  Kansas  conditions 
in  an  average  season  as  that  from  the 
counties  mentioned  because  of  the  more 
favorable  conditions  for  corn  in  that  part 
of  the  state. 

Only  the  very  early  varieties  of  East- 
ern Kansas  corn  should  be  introduced 
into  Northwestern  Kansas.  Western 
grown  corn  of  the  1916  crop  is  about  the 
only  source  of  adapted  seed  for  planting 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Seed  from  this 
crop  may  be  available  along  the  Repub- 
lican River  Valley  in  Eastern  Colorado, 
Cheyenne  County,  Kansas,  and  adjacent 
territory  in  Nebraska. — C.  C.  Cunning- 
ham, K.  S.  A.  C. 


The  Army  Needs  Horses 

The  United  States  Government  needs 
horses.  It  wants  to  buy  them  direct 
from  the  farmer  and  it  wants  to  pay 
the  producer  every  dollar  possible  for 
the  horse  he  sells,  but  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  army  officer  to  make  a  farm-to- 


farm  canvass  in  his  efforts  to  find  suit- 
able horses.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
most  earnestly  urged  that  those  who  can 
spare  horses  suitable  for  army  purposes 
interest  themselves  in  this  matter  and 
present  them  for  inspection  when  the 
army  inspector  visits  their  community. 
This  method  means  more  money  to  the 
producer  for  horses  sold,  but  aside  from 
the  financial  gain  to  the  producer  is  it 
not  the  patriotic  duty  of  everyone  to  as- 
sist in  every  way  possible  in  winning 
the  war? 

In  this  instance  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  render  a  splendid  service  by  meeting 
with  the  army  inspectors  and  assisting 
them  in  securing  a  class  of  horses  that 
will  do  their  work  most  efficiently,  and 
with  the  greatest  comfort  and  safety  to 
the  boys  who  shall  ride  them  during  the 
war. 

At  first  thought  some  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  but  when  we 
stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  horses  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  win  this  war, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  friend,  a  relative, 
or  we  ourselves  who  shall  be  called  upon 
to  ride  these  horses,  we  realize  more 
fully  that  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
every  loyal  citizen. 

The  horses  and  mules  desired  are  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Horses. — Geldings,  bay,  brown,  black, 
chestnut,  roan,  and  dark  gray,  from  six 
to  ten  years  of  age;  cavalry,  15  to  16 
hands  high,  weight  from  950  to  1.200 
pounds;  artillery,  15.2  to  16  hands  high, 
weight  from  1,150  to  1,400  pounds. 

Mules. — Any  color,  either  sex,  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age;  pack  mules,  14.2 
to  15.1  hands  high,  weight  from  950  to 
1,100  pounds;  lead  mules,  15  to  15.3 
hands  high,  weight  from  1,000  to  1,150 
pounds;  wheel  mules,  15  to  15.3  hands 
high,  weight  from  1,150  to  1,250  pounds. 

The  prices  quoted  are  as  follows: 
Cavalry  horses,  $145;  artillery  horses, 
$170;  pack  mules,  $170;  lead  mules, 
$170;  wheel  mules,  $210. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  mares  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  that  all  horses  accepted 
must  be  sound.  Anyone  in  Kansas  who 
has  horses  for  sale  or  knows  of  horses 
that  are  for  sale,  suitable  for  army  pur- 
poses, will  greatly  assist  the  government 
purchasing  officers  if  they  will  write  the 
State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas,  giving  the  kind — cavalry, 
artillery,  etc. — number,  owner,  and  loca- 
tion of  such  horses. 


Save  All  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  163 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. — (Adv.) 


Will  Seed  Germinate? 

G.  G.  W.,  Langdon,  writes  as  follows: 
"I  have  been  advised  that  a  black  point 
or  under-tip  on  a  kernel  of  corn  indicates 
that  the  germ  is  dead.  Is  that  true  ? 
Please  tell  me  of  a  kind  of  corn  to  plant 
for  silage,  something  with  good  foliage." 

C.  C.  Cunningham,  in  charge  of  co- 
operative experiments  over  the  state,  of- 
fers these  suggestions: 

"It  is  always  well  to  be  suspicious  of 
seed  corn  when  the  tip  cap  breaks  off  in 
shelling,  showing  a  dark  tip.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  corn  did  not  mature  prop- 
erly and  it  may  or  may  not  grow,  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  it  dried  out 
before  a  hard  freeze  occurred.  In  a  sea- 
son like  1916,  when  a  light  frost  killed 
the  leaves  on  corn  but  did  not  freeze  the 
ears  and  no  hard  freezes  occurred  until 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  thus  giv- 
ing the  corn  an  opportunity  to  become 
dry  in  the  meantime,  corn  showing  a 
large  percentage  of  black  tips  will  often 
germinate  well  and  make  as  good  yields 
as  that  which  matured  perfectly.  In  a 
season  like  1917,  where  hard  freezes  oc- 
curred, early  corn  with  black  tips  will 
likely  prove  weak  or  entirely  lacking  in 
vitality.  A  germination  test  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  will 
grow. 

"The  Commercial  White  corn  is  a  good 
variety  for  silage  in  your  locality." 


I  Feared  I  Couldn't  Knit! 

After  I  fell,  my  wrist  swelled  and 
pained  dreadfully.  And  every  hour 
idle  meant  just  that  much  lost  knitting 
things  for  the  boys. 


is  wonderful  in  ward- 
ing off  the  after-effects 
of  exposure  to.  bad 
weather. 


Then  I  got  out  the  old 
standby,  our  large  bottle 
of  Sloan's  Liniment, 
applied  it  without  rub- 
bing, and  it  penetrated 
right  to  the  strained 
ligaments,  reduced  the 
swelling,  and  let  me 
go  right  on  plying  my 
needles. 

We'd  be  lost  without 
Sloan's.  It  relieves 
lame  back,  sore  mus- 
cles, pains,  strains,  and 


No  Money  In  Advance 


The  Great 

Majestic 

Cream 

Separator 

100% 

Efficient 


Made  In  Four 
Sizes:  375,  500. 
750,  1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  aH  latest  im- 
provements includ- 
ing remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and  im- 
proved separ- 
able disc 
bowl 


Mail  This 
Coupons 
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SENSATIONAL  OFFER' 

We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-  Ad  vance-, 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
"Majestic"  is  the  perfect  separator— a  master- 
piece of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— an  amaz- 
ing triumph  achieved  in  Cream  Separator  Construction*. 
Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
bow  the  *'Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  ths 
fine  condition  of  the  cream — how  much  quicker  it  skims  and  horn 
much  easier  it  runs  than  any  other  you  have  ever  seen.  If  30  dayo 
free  use  proves  that  it  is  just  the  separ- 
fe|  ator  you  want  and  you  decide  to  keep 
W  it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment 
60  days  after  it  arrives  and  the  bal- 
ance in  60  day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a 

Only  Hartman's  with  their  $12,000,000.00  capital, 
.  theirtremendousorganizatienandovertwo mil- 
f  lion  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record* 
r    breaking  offer.   Remember,  we  will  send  yoa 
any  size  "Majestic"  Separator  yoa  want  without 
a  cent  in  advance — no  deposit— no  C.O.D.— no  se- 
curity—no references  asked  like  others  do— no 
obligation  on  your  part  whatever.  If  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied  with  it  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  you  will  not  be  out  a  cent. 

Send  For  FREE  BOOK 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  great  "Majestic."  The 
L  "Majestic"  on  our  year-to-pay.  farm-credit- terms 
costs  less  than  others  ask  all  cash  for.   The  proof  is  in 
this  book .   Mail  cou  pon . 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
4025  L«  Salle  St.     Dept.  1250      Chicago,  lit. 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
^r?  J  4025  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  1250  Chicago 

S^''  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog  and  par- 
jj*     ticulars  of  your  No-Money-In-Advance,  full  Year-to-Pay  Farm  Credit 
Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 

t  Name  

Address  


GABXL'8  latest  Improved  (2  sizes  In  one)  Pig  FOBCKPS  with  patent 
spring cabel  loop.  No  wires  to  break. 

No  danger  Injury  to  animal  or  young. 
Kef.  First  Nat.Bk..  Hawkeye,  la.  Agts  wanted.   Gabbl  Mfq.  Co.,  Hawkeye,  La, 


Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra,  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  the  department  of  veterinary 
medicine,  has  been  appointed  veterina- 
rian of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1918.  The  position 
is  an  honorary  one  awarded  to  men  of 
distinguished  ability  in  veterinary  med- 


The  whole  great  problem  of  winning 
the  war  rests  primarily  on  one  thing, 
the  loyalty  and  sacrifice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  matter  of  food.  If 
we  are  selfish  or  even  careless,  we  are 
disloyal;  we  are  the  enemy  at  home. 
Now  is  the  hour  of  our  testing. 
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BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That's  what  you  will  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit — and  I  can  prove  it. 

The  whole  story  is  in  my  big  catalog, 
"Hatching  Facts", sent  Free.  Ittells 
how  money  ismaderaisingpoultry.  Get 
this  Book  and  you'll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  making 
money  for  you.  It's  good  pa- 
triotism and  good  business  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

895 140-Eggr 
Buys  Champion 

BelleCity  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — Double  Fibre  Board 
Case,  Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Nursery, 
Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp.  Thermometer 
Holder.EggTester.With 
$5.25  Hot-Water,  Dou. 
ble-WaUed,  140-Chick 
Brooder,  bothonly  $12.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies-allowed 
towards  Express  and  to 
points  beyond. — I 
ship  quick  from 
Buffalo,  Minneap. 
olis.KansasCityor 
Racine.  Used  bjr 
Uncle  Sam  and 
Agr'l  Colleges.  With 
this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Oat 
fit  and  my  Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  op- 
erating you  can  make  a  big  income.  And  my 

Qnaria  1  Ofn'o  Provide  Ways  for  Vou 
Special  UlierS  to  MaKe  Extra  Money 

Save  time— Order  Now,  or  write  today  for  my  Free  Cat- 
alog. "Hatching  Facts"— It  UIls  all.  Jim  Rohan.  Prea. 

BelleCitylncubatorCo.,Boxl8  Racine.Wis. 
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1918  X-Ray  Incubators 

Now  Ready!  Write  for  1918  Catalog 

Post  yourself  regarding  the  20  exclusive  features  of 
!  this  great  1918  hatching  outfit  that  makes  success  in 
poultry  raising  surer.  The  20  Exclusive  Features  in* 
elude  famous  X-Ray  Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant 
— the  noted  X-Ray  one  rilling  during  entire  hatch 
[feature  — the  X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor  that  prevents 
entrance  of  lamp  fume  into  egg  chamber,  etc* 


Express 
Prepaid 


Express  Prepaid 

To  Practically  All  Points 

Write  Today!  Ask  for  1918  Book. 

Don't  just  ''guess'*  which  Is 
the  best  incubator 
for  your  poultry 
success.  Post 
yourself  by  read- 
ing this  book. 
Roy  Incubator  Co, 

Dept.64C 
Dti  Moinei,  Iowa 
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Prize  Winning  Seed  Corn 

Improved  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine 

(white).    Germination  guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
PERRY  H.  LAMBERT,    Box  K.    HIAWATHA,  KANS. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  bouse  and  barn  warmer — save 
fuel— save  Seed.    Hill' s  evergreens  are  hardy, 
nursery-grown.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated  ever- 
green book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  Ot, 
fers — from  $4.'50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years' 
experience.  World's  largest  growers. Write 
it.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  I.e.  Evergreen 
8»12Ced»rSt^>nndee^!lj^Specialists^ 


EAT  STRAWBERRIES,  FRESH  FROM  THE 
GARDEN,  FIVE  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  have  proven  a 
great  success.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  West. 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  plant  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES  better  than  any  other  sort.  We 
also  grow  other  kinds  of  strawberry  plants  and  other 
small  fruit  plants.  Our  catalog  is  diferent  from  any 
you  ever  read.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  it. 
F.  W.  DIXON,  Box  62,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 


SEED 

Potatoes. 

Garden,  Field, 
Flcwer  Seeds, 
Bulbs.  Piants  j 

Send  for  catalog 

HAYES  SEED  HOUSE  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Seed  Cor«  &  Alfalfa  Seed  j 

Our  own   growing'.     Write   for   prices   and  \ 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO  KANSAS  I 

•  CHOOLS    AH3    COLLEGES  ' 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $300  annually.  Expenses 
lo~.  814  students  from  II 
states.  For  catalog  write 
PRES.  E.  "..  PIHLBLAD 

indsborg    -    -    -  Kantai 


j  All  hens  will  fairly  well  in  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  poor  layers  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  lay  in  those  months  when 
'^pps  <are  the  highest.  They  are  not 
gnomical  producers  and  should  not  be 
kept  as  breeding  stock. 


Selecting  Eggs  For  Hatching 

m 


ANT  times  such  complaints  as,  "I 
followed  instructions,  but  I  didn't 
get  a  hatch,"  are  heard,  and  the 
incubator  is  given  all  the  blame. 
Given  the  most  reputable  hatching  equip- 
ment, operated  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions  and  by  a  most  careful  oper- 
ator, a  good  hatch  will  result  only  from 
good  hatchable  eggs. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  is  a  thin  porous 
layer  of  calcium  carbonate  or  lime.  A 
thin  membrane  lines  the  shell  and  a  sec- 
ond membrane  adheres  to  it  at  all  points 
except  at  the  large  end  where  there  is 
an  air  space  between  the  two.  Within 
this  second  membrane  there  arc  three 
layers  of  albumen  or  "white,"  and  within 
these  the  yolk  in  its  two  membranes. 
The  yolk  is  suspended  in  the  center  by 
two  hard  white  spiral-like  strands  of 
albumen,  called  "chalazea."  The  germ 
in  a  fertile  egg  rests  at  one  side  of  the 
yolk  just  above  the  watery  part  called 
the  "utricle,"  and  due  to  the  action  of 
the  chalazea  this  watery  part  of  the  yolk 
or  utricle  and  the  germ  always  float  to 
the  top,  no  matter  in  what  position  the 
egg  rests.  With  this  brief  explanation, 
let  us  consider  just  what  goes  to  make 
a  good  "hatchable"  egg  and  how  a  chick 
develops. 

Needless  to  say  a  good  strong  germ  is 
the  fundamental  necessity.  Eggs  will 
not  hatch  unless  fertilized.  Fertilization 
takes  place  well  up  in  the  oviduct  before 
the  albumen  or  "white"  and  the  shell  is 
added  in  the  process  of  "manufacture." 
The  presence  of  a  healthy  vigorous  male 
bird  in  the  flock  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  egg  production,  but  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  good  fertile  eggs. 
First,  therefore,  we  must  be  sure  of  a 
well-mated  flock,  free  from  disease,  com- 
fortably provided  for  and  in  "the  pink 
of  condition"  so  that  the  eggs  may  not 
only  be  well  fertilized,  but  that  the 
germ  may  be  strong.  Too  much  impor- 
tance cannot  be  laid  upon  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  breeding  stock. 

But  all  fertile  eggs  will  not  hatch. 
Very  early  in  the  season  eggs  are  apt 
to  run  high  in  fertility  but  hatch  poorly, 
because  the  fowls  have  lacked  exercise 
during  the  cold  weather.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where  old  male  birds  are  used. 
When  spring  comes  and  the  birds  have 
free  range  this  is  usually  overcome.  Too 
many  females  mated  to  one  male  will 
also  cause  weak  germs,  and  any  un- 
natural condition,  such  for  instance  as 
poor  feeding,  which  lowers  the  vitality 
or  vigor  of  the  breeding  stock,  will  make 
for  the  same  results. 

Many  eggs  fqr  hatching,  fertilized 
with  good  strong  germs,  might  other- 
wise produce  a  living  chick,  but  fail  to 
hatch  because  they  are  improperly  kept 
before  incubation.  An  egg  may  be 
hatchable  when  it  is  laid  and  then  lose 
its  hatchability  through  lack  of  good 
care.  Gather  eggs  for  hatching  every 
few  hours  to  be  perfectly  safe  that  they 
become  neither  chilled  or  heated.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  germ  is 
a  sensitive  organism.  Chilling  will  kill 
it.  Incubation,  which  means  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  germ,  will  start 
at  summer  heat.  A  few  hours  of  heat 
starts  development.  Then  if  growth  is 
checked  by  the  eggs  becoming  chilled, 
the  germ  dies  and  is  spoiled.  Keep  eggs 
for  hatching  in  a  cool  dry  place  at  a 
temperature  of  from  50  to  60  degrees, 
but  do  not  keep  them  long.  The  fresher 
an  egg  the  better  it  will  hatch.  Usually 
it  is  best  not  to  keep  them  longer  than 
a  week  to  ten  days.  Germs  lose  their 
strength  as  the  eggs  become  older.  If 
they  are  to  be  held  more  than  a  few 
days  it  is  best  to  turn  them  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  prevent  the  yolk  from 
settling  and  sticking  to  the  shell.  They 
may  be  kept  satisfactorily  for  a  short 
time  in  a  basket  covered  over  with  a 
cloth  to  check  evaporation,  and  placed 
where  they  will  be  undisturbed.  "Rough 
handling  is  apt  to  ruin  an  egg  for  hatch- 
ing. Constant  vibration,  such  as  eggs 
are  subject  to  when  poorly  packed  and 
shipped  by  express  or  mail,  may  weaken 
the  germ  so  that  it  will  not  hatch. 

One  other  point  is  important  in  the 
selection  of  good  hatchable  eggs,  and 
that  is  the  character  of  the  egg  itself. 
Some  eggs  are  too  long  and  some  too 


round  to  be  classed  as  good  eggs  for 
hatching.  Reject  all  those  that  are  not 
normal  in  shape  as  well  as  size.  Irreg- 
ular shapes,  abnormally  large  or  small 
sizes,  rough  shells,  ringed,  ridged,  or 
porous  shells  should  not  be  in  your  se- 
lection. 

There  is  frequently  a  larger  percent- 
age hatch  from  white-shelled  eggs  than 
from  brown  shells,  though  it  may  not 
mean  necessarily  that  they  are  more 
hatchable.  Wherever  possible  it  is  best 
to  separate  the  white  from  the  brown 
eggs,  because  the  white  eggs  hatch  a 
few  hours  earlier  than  the  brown  when 
put  together. 

The  first  stages  of  incubation  are  very 
important.  Care  must  be  taken  about 
the  proper  heat,  the  right  amount  of 
cooling  and  handling  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  delicate  growing  embryo.  Mis- 
takes made  during  this  period  may  spoil 
the  very  best  of  hatchable  eggs.  There 
is  nothing  complicated  about  the  matter; 
merely  occasion  for  careful  attention  to 
the  simple  instructions  for  operating  an 
incubator. 

In  incubation  the  chick's  head  starts 
to  grow  first.  Blood  begins  to  move  a 
very  little  about  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
By  the  seventh  day  the  body  wall  is 
pretty  well  formed  and  by  the  ninth  day 
the  "feathers"  are  started  and  the  beak 
is  also  apparent.  During  the  second 
weeks  the  feathers  or  down  are  about  a 
half  inch  long.  For  about  the  first  ten 
to  fourteen  days  the  chick's  body  lies 
crosswise  in  the  egg,  but  then  the  chick 
turns  and  from  then  on  it  is  much 
stronger. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  chick  be- 
comes full  grown  about  the  nineteenth 
or  twentieth  day.  The  last  thing  it  does 
before  breaking  the  shell  is  to  take  in 
through  the  body  the  last  of  the  yolk 
sack  to  form  its  food  supply  for  the  first 
thirty-six  to  seventy-two  hours.  Then 
it  breaks  a  hole  about  a  third  the  way 
from  the  large  end  and  for  the  first  time 
the  lungs  begin  to  act.  As  a  rule  the 
chick  goes  to  sleep  then  and  when  it 
wakes  it  begins  to  struggle  around,  cut- 
ting the  shell  in  a  circle  and  kicking 
free  from  the  shell,  it  rests,  sleeps  and 
gains  strength. 

Dead  germs  or  dead  chicks  often  occur 
at  various  stages  of  development.  Where 
the  operation  of  the  incubator  has  been 
correct  the  fault  is  usually  in  the  eggs. 
Your  care  in  selecting  good  hatchable 
eggs  will  go  a  long  way  toward  your 
success  with  incubator3,  will  increase 
your  profits  with  poultry  and  help  out 
on  Uncle  Sam's  much  needed  food  sup- 
ply this  year. — Hubert  D.  White. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs'- 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4633  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  /are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.)- 

Only  the  very  poor  and  men  and 
women  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
may  have  more  than  seven  ounces  of 
war  bread  a  dav  in  France. 


For  Bath  Room 
and  Kitchen 

1$tattdaticf'  Plumbing  Fixtures- 
Built-in  Baths,  Tubs,  Lavatories, 
Closets,  Sinks,  etc.— should  always 
be  specified.  Their  graceful  lines  and 
beauty  of  finish  stamp  them  as  dis- 
tinctive. The  Green  and  Gold  label 
on  each  fixture  is  a  guaranty  of 
quality  and  service. 


Plumbing  Fixtures 

should  be  installed  as  soon  as 
your  arrangements  to  have 
running  water  in  the  home 
are  completed.    Years  of 
manufacturing  experience 
are  back  of  Standard" 
equipment.   The  volume 
of  business  done  is  evi- 
dence of  merit  and  satisfaction, 

Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  easy  to 
find.  Any  plumber  cr  hardware  dealer 
can  tell  you  about  them.  We  publish  a 
complete  catalogue,  "  "Standard"  Plumbinft 
Fixtures  for  the  Home" — copy  of  whieh 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

Standard  <$anitat!g1t)&.Co. 

Dept.  211,  Pittsburgh 


SUDAN 


35c  PER 
POUND 


Now  America's  most  wonderful,  sure-yielding 
forage  crop.  Ross  Bros.  Sudan  Seed  is 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma*  grown,  is  carefully 
selected,  tested  for  vitality,  and  the  best 
Sudan  Seed  that  we  can  buy.  It  will  grow 
in  any  soil  anywhere.  Yields  big  —  rain  or 
drought.  400  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Two 
cuttings  per  year.  Grows  so  thick  it  chokes 
out  weeds.  Makes  splendid  ensilage. 

Write  at  Once  f£f8on|°|^ 

Book  and  full  particulars  about  plant- 
ing, growing  and  harvesting.  Address 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

60S  E.  Douglass  Ave. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS. 

"ACOHN  BRAND— Tike  Seed  to  Demand" 


Delicious  Applet 


True  Delicious,  trees  15c  each. 
1  year  from  craft  or  bad.  1 
Large  fruit,  beautiful  dark  1 
red.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Sweet, 
slightly  touched  with  acid.  Comes 
out  of  storage  Id  April  in  perfect  1 
condition.  ' 

Campbell's  Early  Grape  —  new 

variety,  vigorous,  very  hardy, 
very  early  and  an  abundaot  bearer. 
Concord  Grape,  2  yr.  old.  No.  1, 15.60  per  1 
100. 1  yr.  No.  1,  S4  per  100.  Garden  seeds.  Catalog  free. 

SONDEREGGER  NURSERIES  ARD  SEED  HOUSE 

66  Court  Street,  BEATRICE,  NEB.  (5) 


Trees  and  Seeds  that  Grow 


GET  OUR  "PEACE"  PRICES 

ON  "SuccessfuI'VEX&im 

Mail  a  postal— Get  our  offer. 
Poultry  lessons  free  to  every 
buyer.  Booklet,  "How  to 
Raise  48  Out  of  60  Chicks," 
10c.  Catalog  FREE.  Make 
green,  egg-making  feed  in 
"SUCCESSFUL"  Grain  Sprouten. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
83Second  St,  Des Moines,  la. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  sweet,  clean- 
flavored  butter  from  old,  unclean  cream. 


"WHY  CHICKS  QBE  T'„SE  SHELL" 


We  want  to  toll  you  how  to  prevent  chick*  from  dying  In  the  shell  just  at  hatching  time,  how  to  save  them 
from  "lute  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble;  how  to  build  the  best  Home  Made  Brooder  in  the  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  ehango  your  old  one  Above  information  absolutely  FrFr.  for  names  of  5  or  6  of  vour  friends  who  use 
inoubat'.rs.    Send  Names  Teday.  RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  58,  BLACK  WELL,  OKLAHOMA 


March.  2  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


11 


WITTE 


GET  A, 

"KERO-OIL"  ENGINE  I 

SAVE  if 
$15  TO 


Hay*  Mora  Power- 
Do  your  work  easier 
—Get  a  better  engine 
—At  less  cost — Make 
more  money  —  Save  $200 
more  fuel— Immediate 


Shipment  Direct  from  Factory— No 
long  waiting— Five- Year  Guarantee 
— 90-DayTrial— Hundreds  of  Engines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Ready  to 
Ship— Suit  yourself  as  to  terms- 
Cash— or  Payments — or 

IVO  MONEY  Write  fo?roy1atest 
nAlirUT  book,(copyrighted)"H  ow 
DUlV JM  to  Jud*e  Eng»»e»"-tells 

you  all  about  engines  and 
fuels,  and  why  I  can  sell  a  better 
engine  at  wholesale  factory  price. 

I  ship  everywhere  in  the  U.S.— guarantee  safe 
delivery— save  you  $15  to  $200.  I  can  ship  bis 
engines— or  small  engines — on  wire  orders. 
Write  me  today— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1605  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1605  Empire  BIdg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Larxmt  Ejclu.lv.  Engine  Manufacturer 
 In  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  the  (leer. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

16  page  circular  mailed  fic.  [aUmDsi 
ip  New  UniformsJI.sauf 
V  Saddled     t%  4.8S  " 


S4.2SU 


Team  Harnesa  JS.8& 
M.L.  Army  Gun  2. 26 

U.  S.  Mess  Kits  .85  " 


|  Swords  .50 
I  Revolvers  1.65  ' 

IDrill  Ouns  1.(5  * 
[U  S  Lerl.t8.6a  " 

IS  Acres  Gov't  Auction  Bargains, 
Illustrated  and  described  In  large  428  pp. 
cyclopedia  catalog  mailed  90c.  stamps. 

5NC1S  BANNERMAN  &  SONS.  501B'way>.Y. 


NEW 
BOOK 


Get  Silver's 


ON  SILO  FILLERS 

Now  ready  to  mail.  Learn  how  "Silver 
Izcd  Silaee"  increases  yield  of  farm 
stock.  This  52  page  catalog  covers  all 
styles  hand  or  power  cutters.  Send  for  it. 
The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
^52  Broadway,  Salem 


National  Hollow  Tile 


SILOS 


LAST  FOREVER 
Cheap  to  install.  Free  from  trouble 
Buy  now       Ufk  Blowing  In 
Erect  Early  HII   Blowing  Down 
Freezing 
Immediate  Shipment. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  infor- 
mation.   Good  territory  open 

for  live  agents. 
NATIONAL,  TILE  S1XO  CO. 
606  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,     K.  C,  Mo. 


REPAIR  an<*  Machine  Catalogs  now  ready 
«ra*a  a-»»»x  of  Flying  Swede  Cultivators. 
Frick  Threshers  and  Tractors,  O'Neil  Spread- 
ers, Terror  Ridge  Busters,  Eclipse  Elevators 
and  Powers. 

O'NEIX  IMP.  MFG.  CO. 
Kansas  City         -  Missouri 

By  securing  an  arbitrary  wholesale 
price  of  7$  cents  per  pound  for  sugar, 
the  Food  Administration  has  made  it 
possible  to  hold  the  retail  price  between 
8  and  10'  cents  per  pound  even  in.  the 
face  of  actual  world  shortage.  During 
the  Civil  War  sugar  advanced  from  8§ 
cents  retail  to  35  cents  per  pound.  Such 
a  jump  today  would  take  $468,000,000 
out  of  the  American  consumer's  pocket. 

Early-hatched  chicks  are  the  most 
profitable  both  for  meat  and  for  egg 
production.  They  are  the  most  easily 
raised  because  while  they  are  young 
they  are  not  subjected  to  the  cloudy, 
rainy  weather  which  comes  later  in  the 
spring.  They  are  usually  more  vigor- 
ous. Later  chicks  have  a  higher  rate  of 
mortality  due  to  the  extremely  hot 
weather  and  the  presence  of  a  greater 
number  of  parasites. 

Where  possible  breeding  pens  should 
be  maintained  during  the  hatching  sea- 
son. All  poor  layers,  undeveloped  pul- 
lets, and  otherwise  imperfect  birds  should 
be  discarded  prior  to  the  breeding  sea- 
eon  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 


New  Zealand  has  decided  to  control 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  its  new 
wheat  crop.  The  maximum  government 
price  will  be  $1.41  per  bushel.  Latest 
estimates  give  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
land  as  293,000  acres  and  the  estimated 
yield,  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  New  Zea- 
land has  lately  been  importing  wheat 
from  Australia. 


Ducks  Easy  to  Raise 

The  Food  Administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment wants  you  to  get  off  some  early 
hatches  of  poultry  and  thus  increase  the 
home  supply  of  meat,  that  more  of  the 
beef  and  pork  may  be  conserved  for  our 
soldiers  and  our  allies.  It  behooves  us 
all  to  help  in  this  great  cause.  We 
women  cannot  fight,  but  we  certainly 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing to  produce  food  for  the  men  and  boys 
who  are  doing  our  fighting  for  us. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  every 
pound  of  poultry  meat  you  produce, 
every  quart  of  fruit  and  vegetables  you 
can,  every  potato  you  raise,,  is  helping 
to  win  the  war,  even  if  it  Is  consumed 
on  our  own  tables?  Some  perhaps  may 
not  see  how  this  can  be,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  true,  as  this  saves  the  commercial 
product.  All  the  beef,  pork,  and  lard  we 
save  or  replace  by  poultry  products  on 
our  own  tables  leaves  that  much  more 
to  go  across  for  those  who  are  fighting 
for  our  liberty. 

In  this  the  ducks  have  their  part.  I 
have  always  found  them  more  easily 
raised  than  chickens.  They  are  also 
good  egg  producers.  I  have  raised  sev- 
eral varieties  of  ducks,  including  the 
Pekin,  the  Buff,  the  Rouen,  and  the  In- 
dian Runner,  and  I  think  I  like  the  Pekin 
best.  While  the  Indian  Runners  are 
claimed  to  be  the  best  layers,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  with  good  care  the 
Pekin  will  almost  equal  them.  The  lat- 
ter also  have  extra  large  bodies  and  can 
easily  carry  'seven  to  eight  pounds  of 
fine  meat.  The  Buff  ducks  are  also 
large,  but  I  can  see  no  advantage  that 
they  possess  over  the  Pekin,  and  I  like 
white  feathers.  The  Rouens  have  dark 
feathers.  Mine  did  not  lay  equal  to  the 
Pekin,  and  were  not  nearly  so  easily 
dressed  on  account  of  the  dark  feathers. 
The  Runners  are  good  meat,  but  are 
small,  weighing  three  to  four  pounds 
each,  perhaps  five  pounds  very  fat.  You 
can  get  ducks  large  enough  for  the  mar- 
let  in  ten  weeks  and  they  make  excel- 
lent eating  at  that  age. 

I  do  not  like  ducks  as  mothers  or  for 
hatching  the  eggs.  I  very  much  prefer 
incubators  and  brooders,  and,  as  a  sec- 
ond choice,  hens,  for  hatching  and  brood- 
ing. As  for  the  percentage  of  hatch,  I 
could  never  see  any  difference  in  the 
two  ways.  I  notice  some  writers  claim 
there  is  more  moisture  in  a  duck's  nest, 
but  this  I  find  is  merely  a  claim,  as  I 
have  filled  the  incubator  half  full  of 
duck  eggs  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days 
finished  filling  the  machine  with  hen 
eggs  and  both  hatched  well  with  no  addi- 
tional moisture. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  want  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  raise  ducks  with  my  chick- 
ens. They  make  their  drinking  water 
too  muddy.  Chickens  must  have  clean, 
pure  water. 

It  takes  less  rain  to  drown  a  little 
duck  than  a  little  chick.  Little  ducks 
open  their  mouths,  stick  their  bills 
straight  up,  and  soon  fill  up  with  water 
and  drop  over.  A  friend  of  mine 
thought  she  would  go  into  the  duck  busi- 
ness a  few  years  ago.  She  hatched  out 
about  a  hundred  of  the  finest  little  Run- 
ners I  ever  saw.  They  were  about  half 
grown  when  there  came  up  a  rain.  She 
thought  they  were  ducks  and  large 
enough  to  stand  it.  After  the  rain  she 
went  out  to  feed  them,  and  to  her  amaze- 
ment seventy-two  lay  dead  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  If  found  soon  enough 
after  they  drop  over  they  can  be  dried 
and  saved.  They  will  not  run  from  rain 
as  chicks  do,  but  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  very  few  ducks  will  be 
lost  on  account  of  rains.  After  they  get 
their  real  feathers  there  is  no  danger 
from  drowning. 

Duck  eggs  are  pipped  much  longer 
than  hen  eggs  before  they  hatch,  but 
just  leave  them  alone  and  the  ducklings 
will  kick  out  of  the  shell  when  they  get 
ready.  Don't  help  them  or  you  will  have 
dead  ducks.  Little  ducks  can  be  almost 
continually  given  soft  food  without  bad 
effects.  To  start  them,  a  little  stale 
bread  soaked  thoroughly  and  scattered 
over  a  little  water  is  fine.  After  they 
are  about  a  week  old  shorts  and  corn 
meal — equal  parts  mixed  and  moistened 
■ — makes  a  good  feed.  A  few  mashed 
potatoes  are  good.  When  a  little  older 
wheat  bran  and  cracked  corn  are  good, 
but  all  should  be  well  moistened. — Mr.s. 
Lizzie  Griffith,  Lyon  County. 


New  Incubator — Free 

The  Wight  Co.,  D-18,  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
wants  to  give  every  reader  of  this  paper 
a  new  $5.00  incubator  for  just  a  few 
minutes'  work  at  home.  Write  for  spe- 
cial offer. —  (Adv.) 

General  purpose  breeds  should  be 
hatched  not  later  than  the  last  of  April 
if  the  pullets  are  to  be  developed  for  egg 


Mating  Time  Js  Here 

Now's  the  time  to  put  your  hens  and 
roosters  in  the  pink  of  condition  with 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

If  you  want  chicks  that  will  live  and 
develop  rapidly — if  you  want  early 
broilers — if  you  want  pullets  that  will 
develop  into  early  winter^ye^^then' 
feed  the  parent  stock— "5^" 


Makes  Ponltry  Healthy — Makes  Hens  Lay 

-  Here  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients 
in  Pan-a-ce-a:  Nux  Vomica,  a  nerve  tonic; 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  a  shell  former;  Hyposul- 
phite of  Soda,  an  internal  antiseptic;  Quassia, 
an  appetizer ;  Iron,  to  enrich  the  blood. 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will 
supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
and  it's  to  make  your  poultry  healthy — it's 
to  make  your_hens  lay— it's  to  make  your 
chicks  grow.  Guaranteed.  Packages,  25c, 
60c  and  $1 .25.  25-lb.  pail,  $2. 50 ;  100-lb.  drum , 
19.00.    Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 


DR..  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Worm  Expeller.  A  Conditioner  lor  Spring  Work. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

i 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada— Co-operative  Tanning 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


production  the  following  fall  and  winter. 
The  young  cockerels  can  be  disposed  of 


as  broilers  at  much  better  prices  than 
those  of  later  hatches. 
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SAVE! 

$46- 


375  lbs. 
Capacity  < 


TINE-LABOR 
MONEY  and 

BUTTERFAT 

AS  A  WARTIME 

ECONOMY 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
rwas  80  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

of  butter-fat.  With  cream  and  butter  commanding  top 
^  prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you  waste 
^the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  separating  or  by  using  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

Get  a  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


Then  yon  know  "positively  that 
you  are  skimming  clean,  right 
down  to  the  last  drop.   My  new 
1918  separator  is  notjnstanarm 
,  weatherskimmer.WhenyourcowB 
are  on  dry  feed  it  will  skim  just 
aa  close  as  when  the  cows  are  pas- ' 
taring.  In  cold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  your  separator 
doesn't  skim  up  to  rated  capacity. 
But  in  the  spring  and  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  flow 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  in  the 
morning  and  evening  mean  just 
that  much  more  time  in  the  fields. 


Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory! 

And  the  best  thing  about  my  wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  to  its 
perfect  skimming  Qualities,  is  that  the  price  is  right.   A  too  cheap  sepa- 
rator is  not  economy.   If  s  juat  as  bad  to  pay  too  little  as  too  much.  My 
"l  Sanitary  is  in  the  class  of  the  best  machines,  but  is  sold  at  a  fair  price 
1  because  you  can  buy  one  direct  from  my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo. 
'  This  plan  saves  yon  the  difference  in  price.  I  cut  out  al  1  waste  and  sell 
,  you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.   Examine  the  Galloway  Sani- 
^tary  thoroughly.  Test  one  for  90  days.  Mote  its  strong,  sturdy  base. 

taitek.     Big.  roomy,  seamless  supply  tank  of  pressed  steel;  Heavy  tinware;  Sani-  , 
tary  bowl;  its  self  -cento  ring  neck  bearing  and  simple  but  effective  two* 
niece  lower  bearing;.  Theo  look  at  the  discs  which  separate  from  each 
*V>ther  for  washing.  Takes  only  a  few  of  them  to  skim  a  lot  of  milk. 
Cream  pail  shelf  and  bowl  vise  combined  in  one. with  hinge  for  I 
«rine>.  Examine  its  helical  drive  gear;  high  crank  shaft  (jnst  60  r.  p.  n_.. 
Itshigh  carbon  steel  worm  wheel  shaft;  oil  bath  and  eanitarydrip  pan. 


70a buy  direct— notonlyon Separators,  but 


Tractors  and  other  implements  as  well.   Close  shipping  points 
Mve  you  frshjdrt.  O.  A.  Vick  says:  "I  like  your  separator  just 
fine.   I  think  It  Is  as  good  as  they  can  be.  If  I  were  to  buy  an* 
other.  I  would  not  want  any  bnt  a  Galloway." 
WM.  GALLOWAY.  Frssldant 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  «j&K?o& ' 


Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 


si  ENGINES 

*  uniform  sp«d  |SS?We-  Runs 
cranlcine.  HaV„i  fs  eisV-  No 
AutomoineHT?0^«-in-b«dUfce 
break  iraition     £2"  •  J*11"  u<< 

P^M..fSto,^  ^  frost  p^f. 


SPREADERS 

The  best  of  Its  kind  and  lightest 
in  draft ;  patented  roller  feed ;  steel 
beater ;  V  rake ;  automatic  stop ; 
uniform  clean-out  push  board ;  steel 
tongue  ;doublechain  drive  ;  spreads 
from  four  to  twenty-fout  loads  per 


Low  Down 

Light  Draft 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35—  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  ixmis  Stevenson. 

39—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  H,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

43 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

44 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  IIa  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

45 —  David  Copperfield,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

46 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  I,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

47 —  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Vol.  II,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 

48 —  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

49 —  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  by  Shanley  J.  Weyman. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

 ~~-        Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

yon  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

— .  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  "trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 »~ — "  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Fanner. 


Wo  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  pasting  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  daily 
tasks,  it  may  seem  sometimes  as  if  you 
were  doing  naught  which  was  worth  the 
doing;  down  there  in  obscurity,  un- 
thought  of  and  un-noticed  by  the  great 
world,  simply  beating  out  the  allotted 
task  upon  the  clattering  keyboard.  But 
do  it  well.  Do  it  aa  the  violet  smiles, 
as  the  bird  sings,  as  Jesus  lived,  and  you 
shall  send  out,  over  land  and  sea,  music 
which  shall  bless  the  generations  afar 
off. — Db.  Geo.  Thomas  Dowling. 


Patriotic  Work  in  the  Home 

A  talk  on  this  subject  by  Miss  Hannah 
Jones,  of  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
was  one  of  the  numbers  on  the  home 
economics  program  offered  for  women 
and  girls  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
Miss  Jones  said  in  part: 

"We  all  know  that  patriotism  means 
devotion  to  service  and  sacrifice.  Our 
men  are  certainly  doing  their  part  aa 
they  are  going  out  to  fight  the  battles, 
and  women  will  have  to  help  bear  the 
responsibility  of  other  things,  now  that 
so  many  of  the  men  are  gone.  Six 
million  English  women  are  doing  the 
work  of  men.  Every  elevator  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  run  by  a  woman. 
Over  a  million  women  are  making  shells 
in  the  munition  factories,  and  England 
is  supplying  not  only  her  own  shells,  but 
a  large  portion  of  those  used  by  her 
allies.  So  we  see  what  women  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  industrial  war,  and  we  shall 
see  what  they  can  do  In  the  home. 

"If  you  can  get  time  away  from  the 
home,  you  can  help  make  surgical  dress- 
ings. The  report  comes  that  in  some 
places  the  supply  of  surgical  dressings 
is  so  short  that  they  are  using  news- 
papers to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  men. 
It  does  not  seem  that  that  is  necessary 
when  there  are  so  many  women  who 
have  time  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  The 
report  that  these  things  are  not  needed 
is  a  part  of  the  German  propaganda." 

Miss  Jones  showed  samples  of  various 
knitted  garments  which  may  be  made  at 
home  for  the  soldiers,  and  described  the 
new  trench  cap,  which  is  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  helmet  for  the  reason 
that  it  can  be  worn  under  a  gas  mask 
without  causing  suffocation,  aa  the 
helmet  is  apt  to  do.  Full  directions  for 
making  any  of  these  knitted  garments 
may  be  obtained  from  any  Red  Cross 
station. 

"While  woman's  work  may  be  in  the 
home,"  said  Miss  Jones,  "at  present  it 
is  our  business  to  help  win  the  war,  and 
the  more  of  this  work  for  the  soldiers 
we  can  do,  the  better  satisfied  I  think 
we  will  be,  and  the  more  we  will  be  able 
to  help.  The  Red  Cross  slogan  is,  'Every- 
one together  in  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross.' 

"Another  line  of  work  undertaken  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  garments  is  the  salvaging  of  all  dis- 
cards and  the  saving  of  scraps  to  help 
the  soldiers.  We  are  asked  to  help  save 
the  discards  for  the  Red  Cross.  This  is 
a  conservation  idea  regarded  by  some  as 
the  greatest  of  wartime  measures.  In 
this  work  we  are  not  asking  people  to 
give  money,  but  merely  to  save  what 
they  would  ordinarily  throw  away. 
Among  the  things  wanted  by  the  salvage 
department  are  newspapers,  tin  foil, 
gunny  sacks,  and  old  shoes.  An  arrange- 
ment is  being  made  with  the  manu- 
facturers to  buy  back  the  receptacles  in 
which  their  products  have  been  sold. 
Typewriter  companies  are  asked  to  buy 
back  old  ribbon  boxes.  Even  cold  cream 
boxes  are  being  bought  back.  Whenever 
a  box  is  bought  and  returned  to  the 
manufacturers  it  is  labled,  'Salvaged  by 
the  Red  Cross,'  and  a  cold  cream  box  has 
come  back  to  the  manufacturers  as 
many  as  six  times. 

"Small  pieces  of  wool  are  being  com- 
bined in  squares  to  make  large  quilts. 
In  some  large  cities  they  are  taking  the 
dealers'  large  samples  of  wool  and  mak- 
ing woolen  comforts  and  sending  them 
out  to  the  camps.  We  cannot  send  too 
many  warm  things.  Among  the  things 
which  can  be  made  at  home  and  which 


would  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
soldiers  is  a  blanket  bathrobe.  This  is 
easy  to  make  and  can  be  made  consider- 
ably cheaper  than  it  can  be  purchased 
ready-made. 

"In  place  of  giving  the  children  in 
schools  doll  clothes  to  make,  sewing 
teachers  are  asking  them  to  make  gar- 
ments which  could  be  used  by  refugees. 
On  of  the  main  things  we  need  to  take 
up  with  the  children  is  the  training  in 
attitude  toward  this  war.  The  following 
no-waste  pledge,  intended  to  be  memor- 
ized by  the  children,  helps  them  to  keep 
in  mind  ways  in  which  their  loyalty 
may  be  expressed: 

"  "I  will  avoid  all  waste,  to  this  I  truly  swear; 

I  will  be  careful  of  my  clothes  and  every- 
thing' I  wear. 

No  foolish  pennies  will  I  spend,  but  save 
that  I  may  give 

To  those  less  fortunate  than  I,  who  find 
it  hard  to  live. 

And  what  I  take  upon  my  plate,  I'll  eat  up 
every  bit; 

Nor  make  complaints  because  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  it. 

And  dishes  new  I'll  learn  to  eat  as  far  as  I 
am  able, 

But  one  thing  I  will  never  be — that's  finicky 
at  the  table. 
This  pledge  I  take  because  I  am 
A  soldier  true  of  Uncle  Sam.'  " 


Substitute  Suggestions 

One  cupful  of  corn  syrup  is  equivalent 
to  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
cupful  of  liquid.  Corn  syrup  does  nob 
sweeten  as  much  as  molasses  or  honey. 
Substitute  either  honey  or  maple  syrup 
for  sugar  in  a  boiled  icing.  Do  not  use 
any  icing  unless  you  can  make  it  without 
sugar. 

Baking,  instead  of  frying,  croquettes 
will  help  to  save  fat,  or  a  meat  loaf  may 
be  made  instead. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  noodles  are 
made  of  wheat;  do  not  serve  bread  with 
them.  Use  cornstarch  or  rice  flour  for 
thickening  sauces,  gravies,  and  puddings, 
but  use  only  one-half  as  much  as  of  flour. 
For  bread  use  any  of  your  own  recipes, 
but  omit  sugar  and  fat  and  use  at  least 
one-fourth  wheat  substitute.  For  the 
liquid  use  water,  milk  and  water,  whey, 
potato  water,  or  rice  water. 


The  Council  of  National  Defense  re- 
quests the  public  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  food  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  camps.  The  amount  sent  is 
enormous  and  much  of  it  ia  spoiled 
through  over-heating  in  express  cars  and 
long  transportation.  Besides  this,  while 
there  is  such  a  shortage  o.f  cars  the  space 
is  needed  for  shipping  things  which  are 
more  essential.  It  seems  a  little  hard 
not  to  be  allowed  to  send  our  boys  some 
of  mother's  cooking  or  sister's  candy,  but 
we  are  at  war,  and  this  ia  after  all  only  a 
little  thing  to  sacrifice.  The  boys  are 
given  good,  wholesome,  substantial  food, 
and  are  really  just  as  well  off  without 
so  many  sweets. 

Rolled  Oats  Cookies 

2%  cupfuls  rolled  oats,  heated  In  oven 

fifteen  minutes 
Vi  cupful  flour 
%  cupful  molasses 

%  teaspoonful  soda,  moistened  with  2 
tablespoonfuls  sour  milk 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

eggs,  well  beaten 

teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg and  cloves 
%  cupful  raisins,  cut  fine. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients;  add  the  eggs, 
molasses,  and  raisins,  and  lastly  the  soda 
and  milk.  Drop  from  teaspoon  upon 
greased  pan  and  bake  about  twenty 
minutes  in  an  oven  below  medium 
temperature.  This  makes  about  thirty- 
six  cookies. 
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When  I  see  a  child,  he  inspires  me 
with  two  feelings:  tenderness  for  what 
he  is  now,  respect  for  what  he  may  be- 
come hereafter. — Villery-Radot:  Life  of 
Pasteur. 


Will  Save  Your  Chicks 

Anv  reader  of  this  paper  who  write3 
P.  J."Kelley,  the  Poultryman,  at  78  N. 
2nd  St.,  Minneapolia,  Minn.,  will  receive 
a  Free  Copy  of  his  new  booklet  "White 
Diarrhoea  in  Baby  Chicks."  It  tells  how 
to  prevent,  remedy  and  save  the  whole 
hatch.  It's  free  and  this  paper  urges  you 
to  write  for  it  at  once. — Adv. 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  60- 
$4;  100-$6.  Gorsuch,  Stilwell,  Kansas. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OP  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.    Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1.50  and  $2.  P.  A.  Wempe,  Seneca, 
Kansas. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  100,  $7.50;  100,  $10,  prepaid.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Todd,  Route  8,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs, 
Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $3.50  for  fifty,  $6  per  hundred. 
Extra  quality.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
First  and  third  pullet  at  American  Royal. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  $7  per  hundred. 
H.  A.  Ketter,  Seneca,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  exhibition  pen  matings.  Free  range 
mating.  Cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Pearl 
Haines,  Rosalia,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs  (Young  strain),  $1.50  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  Chicks,  20c.  Mrs. 
David  Christmann,  Route  2,  Oswego,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
eiels,  $2.90  each.  Eggs,  $5.90  oer  hundred; 
fifty,  $3.50;  thirty,  $2.40.  Chickens  have 
taken  five  prizes,  one  state,  none  better. 
Rufus  Standiferd,  Reading,  Kansas. 


EXCELSIOR  FARM  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns.  Yesterlaid  Young  strain 
cockerels,  $2,  three  for  $5.  Eggs,  $5  for  100. 
Baby  chicks,  12c  each.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole, 
Levant,  Kansas. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Yesterlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,  Rossville,  Kan. 


FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER  AND  GOLDEN  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  for  sale.  They  are  good 
ones.     W.  I.  Lowrey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Hens. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $2.50  each.  Sade  Springer,  Route 
No.  4,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


LAYER-PAYER  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50.  Irve  Wright, 
Clifton,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
high  scoring  birds  at  $2  per  fifteen  (Martin 
strain).    Frank  Henderson,  Solomon,  Kan. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els  from  winning  laying  strain;  also  eggs. 
Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES,  STATE 
show  winners.  Cockerels  scored  91  to  94%, 
$3.50  to  $10.  Eggs,  $3.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   F.  R.  Beery,  Concordia.  Kansas. 


EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.60. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  excellent  color.  Laying  strain.  Eggs. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Long,  St.  John,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  my  fine  pen,  Cyphers  strain,  $3 
for  fifteen  eggs.    Elmer  Dovel,  Auburn,  Neb. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  R.  I.  R.  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wade,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lily  Robb, 
Neal,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  COCKER- 
els,  $3;  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  or  $5  per  hun- 
dred.    Delia  Schultze,  Melvern,  Kansas. 


CARRIER  STRAIN,  R.  C.  R.  I.  R.  EGGS 
— Utility,  $5  per  hundred;  pen,  $3  per  fif- 
teen. Mrs.  S.  H.  Nash,  Route  1,  Box  19, 
Kinsley,  Kansas. 


HARRISON'S  NON  -  SITTING  SINGLE 
Comb  Reds  (250  egg  strain).  Mating  list 
for  customers.  Robert  Harrison,  Lock  Box, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


100  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  cocks  sired  by  roosters  cost- 
ing $15  to  $50.  $3.50,  $5,  $7.50,  $10  each  and 
op.  1918  matings,  best  ever.  America's  best 
breeding  is  represented  here  by  birds  of 
quality.     W.  R.  Huston.  Americus,  Kansas. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


CHOICE  WHITE  CHINA  GANDERS,  $5 
each.    Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — HATCH 
guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid.  Leo  Ander- 
son, Juniata,  Neb. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels,  $4  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS  FOR  SALE 
at  $1.25  if  taken  at  once.  Ray  Heel,  Man- 
chester, Oklahoma. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  EGGS,  $2 
for  fifteen  or  $7  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Tate,  Orlando,  Oklahoma. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  3 
and  5  dollars.  Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  Li. 
Gerardy,  Americus,  Kansas. 


GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.50  setting  or  $10  hundred.  Mary  E. 
Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.60  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  PREPAID. 
Pens,  $2  and  $1.50  per  fifteen;  extra  quality 
farm  flock,  $1  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  A,  M. 
Jordan,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Best  of  breeding  and  individ- 
uals. Splendid  cockerels,  $5  each.  Eggs 
from  excellent  matings,  $2,  $3  and  $5  for 
fifteen.  Send  for  mating  list.  Sunflower 
Ranch,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  AND  $3. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Halloweil,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.  J. 
Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCK  ROOSTERS,  FINE  BIRDS. 
Pure-bred  stock.  $2  each.  Perry  S.  White, 
Offerle,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  well  barred,  large  birds;  100  eggs  for 
$5.50;  56  eggs  $3.    R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  HiGH  SCORING 
cockerels,  $5  to  $10.  Fifteen  eggs,  $3.  F.  F. 
Wood,  Wamego,  Kansas. 


"PAYWELL"  BUFFS  LAY  AND  WIN. 
Eggs  from  superior  matings,  ten  cents  each. 
L.  S.  Weller,  Salina,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — FIFTY,  $3  PRE- 
paid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $2  and  $2.50.  S.  A.  Grindol,  Perry, 
Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 


WEIGHER  -  LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels,  $3  to  $6.  Eggs,  100,  $6.  C.  F. 
Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansas. 


PRIZE-WINNING  WHITE  ROCKS,  EGGS 
for  hatching,  6c  a  piece.  Also  three  good 
cockerels.     Edw.   Fehr,    Marquette,  Kansas. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices,  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 


EXTRA  GOOD  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $5  setting;  $8 
hundred.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf,  Vassar, 
Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS.  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 


LUCAS  BUFF  ROCKS — COCKERELS.  $3, 
$5  and  up.  Eggs,  best  pens,  $5  and  $3  per 
fifteen;  range  flock,  $6  per  hundred.  T.  H. 
Lucas,  Pattonville,  Mo. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  My  birds  are  better  than  ever. 
Get  my  price.  Jno.  W.  Norton,  Talmage 
Nebr. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  QUAL- 
ity;  pens  and  utility  stock.  Heavy  layers. 
Prices  reasonable.  A.  R.  Quinnette,  Box 
241,  Ames,  Kansas. 


EGGS — BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS. 
Selected  range-raised  stock.  Excellent  type, 
evenly-barred  feathers,  $2  per  fifteen.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  H.  W.  Poort,  Oakland, 
Kansas. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE 
Fair  winners.  Special  matings.  Eggs,  $2 
and  $3  per  fifteen;  utility,  $1.25.  Stock  also. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hiram  Patten, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


HAVE  BEEN  BREEDING  PURE-BRED 
Barred  Rocks  over  25  years.  Have  built  a 
splendid  laying  strain.  Eggs  for  the  sea- 
son, $7.50  per  hundred  prepaid.  Mrs.  Ed 
Snyder,   Fontana,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE- 
winning  White  Rocks,  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.50 
per  hundred.  Fishel  and  White  Ivory 
strains.  All  orders  handled  promptly.  A. 
H.  Alpers,  Hudson,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers 'in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 


"ROYAL  BLUE"  and  "IMPERIAL  RING- 
let"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Twelve  blue 
ribbons  1917,  203  to  218-egg  production. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Free  mating  list. 
North  Willow  Poultry  Ranch,  A.  L.  Hook, 
Prop.,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


FARMER 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BRED  TO  DAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.26;  hundred,  $6;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
chicks,  15  cents.  Orders  booked  now.  Mrs. 
Anna  Hege,  Sedgwick,  Kansas. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS,  SCORED. 
H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


PURE-BRED  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  pullets.  Eggs  for  hatching.  James 
Hurst,  Grove,  Oklahoma. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
oytfr  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  PURE-BRED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  cockerels,  $3  and  $5  each.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Gertrude  A.  Black,  Bald- 
win, Kansas. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  COCKERELS.  EGGS. 
East  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


TURKEYS. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  WEIGHING  21 
to  25  pounds,  $7  each.  R.  W.  Galloway, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NONE 
better.  Flock  headed  by  53-pound  torn.  Ten 
eggs,  $4.    C.  R.  Smith,  Burnt  Prairie,  111. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  62%- 
pound  strain,  none  better.  Also  Mammoth 
Buff  geese.  Ten  eggs,  $4.  Silas  Carter, 
Burnt  Prairie,  Illinois. 


COCHINS. 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAM  EGGS,  10c 
each;  cockerels,  $1.25  up.  Lester  Fagan, 
Minneapolis.  Kansas. 


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANT  REARING,  THE  NEW  IN- 
dustry.  No  limit  to  demand  for  these  beau- 
tiful birds.  Easy  to  rear  as  chickens  at 
one-fourth  the  cost.  Stock  and  eggs.  Har- 
per Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1;  chicks,  20c.  Hines  Poultry 
Farm,  Route  3,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


BUFF  DUCKS,  EMBDEN  GANDERS, 
turkeys,  Toulouse  geese,  one  Buff  Orping- 
ton cock,  China  geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 


TWENTY  VARIETIES  POULTRY  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 


EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  —  ALL  LEADING 
varieties,  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns. Fine  stock.  Quality  Poultry  Co., 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Brueu,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1.76;  thirty,  $2.75.  Sarah  Peters, 
Nashville,  Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  27  CENTS  NO.  1  CAPONS  AND 
turkeys.  Stags,  22c.  Write  for  coops  and 
cases.  We  want  your  eggs.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 
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§  Twilight  Animal  Stories  f 

™  — 

|  Bumper  The  White  Rabbit  | 

S    By  George  Etholbert  Walsh  = 

(Copyright.  1917,  by  George  B.  WaJah) 
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STORY  XIII — BUMPER.  NEEDS  A  DOCTOR. 

IT  was  necessary  for  Bumper   to  show  a 
certain    amount    of    firmness    with  his 
newly-made  friends,  and  when  he  finally 
emerged  from  the  hollow  branch  again  he 
made  a  little  speech  to  the  birds. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  dear  friends,"  he  said, 
"I  must  ask  you  to  stop  plucking  me  any 
more.  I  really  can't  afford  to  lose  my  fur. 
It's  all  the  protection  I  have  from  the  rain, 
and  when  winter  comes  I'll  need  it  to  keep 
me  warm." 

"But  a  few  hairs  to  line  my  nest  with 
won't  hurt  you,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Phoebe  Bird. 

"No,"  replied  Bumper  firmly,  "if  I  let  you 
have  some  I  must  do  the  same  to  all  the 
others,  and  I  don't  want  to  offend  Towhee 
the  Chewink  or  Mr.  Crested  Flycatcher  or 
any  of  the  others.  I  want  to  be  friends  with 
all  of  you." 

The  justice  of  this  was  recognized  by  all 
the  birds,  and  they  decided  not  to  press  the 
question;  but  they  were  voluble  with  their 
expressions  of  admiration. 

"I  never  saw  such  beautiful  pink  eyes 
before,"  remarked  Piney  the  Purple  Finch. 

"Nor  such  snow-white  fur,"  added  Mr. 
Pine  Grosbeak. 

"I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  white  rabbit  in  the  world,"  said  Rusty 
the  Blackbird. 

Bumper  could  not  feel  other  than  puffed 
up  by  such  remarks,  but  he  tried  to  hide  it 
from  his  new  friends. 

"Are  all  the  rabbits  in  the  woods  brown 
Or  gray,  then?"  he  asked.  "I  should  like  to 
see  them.    Do  they  live  around  here  ?" . 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  Purple  Finch,  "but 
they're  very  much  frightened  and  keep  to 
their  burrows  since  Mr.  Fox  came  here  to 
live. 

"I  should  like  to  find  them,"  sighed 
BunVper.  "The  fact  is,  I'm  lonesome,  and  a 
little  bit  homesick.  I'm  not  used  to  the 
woods,  and  I  should  dearly  like  to  find 
some  of  my  brown  cousins  so  they  could 
teach  me  things." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you  needed  much  teach- 
ing, laughed  the  Red-Headed  Woodpecker, 
tapping  the  limb  with  his  powerful  bill. 
"Any  rabbit  that  can  escape  from  Mr.  Fox 
and  climb  a  tree  as  you  did  must  know  a 
great  deal." 

The  other  birds  nodded  their  heads  at 
this  remark,  and  Bumper  looked  pleased  at 
the  compliment. 

"Still,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  meet  my 
country  cousins." 

"If  I  see  any  of  them,"  Rusty  the  Black- 
bird replied,  "I'll  tell  them  about  you. 
They'll  be  surprised  to  know  of  your  com- 
ing." 

The  rest  agreed  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
wild  rabbits  when  they  saw  them,  and 
Bumper  knew  that  he  would  soon  find  his 
country  cousins.  He  felt  that  he  would  be 
welcome,  and  safer  with  them.  There  were 
so  many  puzzling  things  about  the  woods 
that,  in  spite  of  his  self-confidence,  he  was 
often  embarrassed. 

This  conclusion  was  further  impressed 
upon  him  very  forcibly  a  few  hours  later. 
When  he  was  certain  that  the  fox  had  left 
the  vicinty  for  good,  he  crawled  through 
his  tunnel  to  the  ground,  and  began  feeding 
on  the  wild  grasses,  leaves  and  strange 
plants  that  grew  so  thickly  in  the  woods. 

Most  of  the  plants  were  new  to  him.  He 
hardly  recognized  any  of  them.  Some  were 
sweet  and  juicy,  and  others  were  so  bitter 
that  one  taste  was  enough.  No  one  could 
help  him  in  the  selection  of  his  food,  and  he 
had  to  trust  to  his  instinct. 

But  instinct  isn't  always  a  safe  guide 
when  one  is  not  familiar  with  his  surround- 
ings. Now  just  what  plant  it  was  that  dis- 
agreed with  him  Bumper  never  knew.  His 
little  stomach  was  so  full  of  leaves  and 
plants  that  when  he  first  began  to  feel  sick 
and  giddy  he  thought  it  was  due  to  over- 
eating. 

"I'll  just  lie  down  in  the  shade  now  and 
rest,"  he  said.  "Then  when  I  feel  better 
I'll  hop  around  and  find  a  place  to  spend 
the  night." 

This  was  a  wise  decision,  but  it  wasn't  a 
cure.  Something  he  had  eaten  clearly  dis- 
agreed with  him.  Instead  of  growing  better 
he  felt  worse  the  longer  he  rested.  In  time 
he  was  feeling  so  sick  and  giddy  that  if  Mr. 
Fox  had  appeared  he  would  have  made  short 
work  of  Bumper.  His  groans  soon  attracted 
the  birds,  and  they  flew  to  where  he  was 
lying  and  asked  him  the  trouble. 

"I'm  dying,  I  think,"  moaned  Bumper. 
"I  must  have  eaten  some  poisonous  plant, 
and  I  know  I'm  dying." 

The  birds  were  startled  by  this  infor- 
mation, and  they  held  an  immediate  con- 
sultation. 

"It's  perhaps  true  what  he  says,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Phoebe  Bird.  "He's  eaten  some 
poisonous  plant." 

"If  we  only  knew  what  it  was,"  added 
the  Pine  Grosbeak,  "we  might  help  him. 
There's  an  antidote  for  every  poison." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  Purple  Finch,  "but 
not  knowing  the  kind  of  poison,  we  can't 
prescribe  the  antidote." 

"Why  not,"  suggestd  the  Crested  FIv- 
•  catcher,  "give  him  all  the  antidotes,  ayv; 
then  we're  sure  to  give  him  the  right  one." 

Rusty  the  Blackbird  laughed  out  loud  at 
this  suggestion.  "Why,"  he  said,  "we'd 
stuff  him  so  full  of  antidotes  that  he'd  die 
anyhow.  No,  I  think  we'd  better  see  Mr. 
Crane." 

"What  could  he  do?  He's  no  kind  of  a 
doctor,"  indignantly  remarked  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Bird.     "The  idea  of  calling  him  in!" 

Rusty,  who  was  a  jolly,  rollicking  bird, 
winked,  and  added:  "No,  he  isn't  much  of 
a  doctor,  it's  true,  but  he's  got  one  medicine 
that  nearly  always  works.  I'll  go  fetch 
hiin." 

During  the  dispute  that  followed,  Rusty 
slipped  awav,  and  before  the  argument  had 
reached  a  climax,  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Crane. 

"Now,  Dr.  Crane,"  said  Rusty,  smiling  and 
winking,  "see  what  you  can  do  with  the 
White:  Babbit.  I  told  you  what  ailed  him. 
He's  eaten  too  much  of  something1  that 
disagrees  with  him." 

"Then  I  can  cure  him,"  gravely  replied 
Dr.  Crane,  approaching  Bumper's  side.  The 
other  birds  crowded  around  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Crane  in 
the-  role  of  a  doctor  was  a  new  one  to 
them,  and  they  were  curious  to  see  how 
well  he  would  acquit  himself. 

"Let  me  see  your  tongue,"  Mr.  Crane  said 
solemnly. 

Bumper  stuck  out  his  tongue  obediently, 
for  he  felt  so  sick  that  he  didn't  care  wha 
happened  to  him. 

"That's  good !  Now  I  must  look  dow) 
your  throat.  Open  it  wide." 

Bumper  readily  complied,  and  Mr.  Crane 
looked  down  it. 

"Now  hold  it  open,"  Mr.  Crane  continued. 
"Don't  close  it  until  I  tell  you.  I  won't  hurt 
you." 

Then  to  the  surprise  of  Bumper  and  all 
the  birds,  he  inserted  his  long,  slender  bill 
down  the  throat  as  if  he  intended  to  pull 
something  out  of  it.  But  he  had  no  such, 
intention.  He  simply  twisted  the  bill  around 
gently. 

Bumper  felt  a  tickling  sensation  in  his 
throat,  and  he  wanted  to  gag,  but  the  bill 
prevented  him.  The  tickling  went  on  for 
some  time  until  Bumper,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, began  to  gag  and  retch.  Then,  as 
suddenly  as  Dr.  Crane  had  inserted  his  bill 
in  the  throat,  he  withdrew  it. 

But  Dr.  Crane  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
nose.  The  tickling  in  the  throat  had  started 
Bumper  to  vomiting,  and  all  his  dinner,  in- 
cluding the  poisonous  plant,  came  up  with 
a  rush  .  It  made  him  weak  and  faint,  but 
the  pain  in  his  stomach  was  relieved,  and 
when  he  was  through  he  looked  up  and 
said  faintly:  "Thank  you,  Dr.  Crane,  I  feel 
much  better." 

And  Rusty  the  Blackbird,  flapping  Iris 
wing's,  crowed  with  delight:  "What  did  I 
tell  you!  Dr.  Crane  carries  an  antidote  for 
every  poison  in  his  bill!  But  it's  a  bitter 
medicine  sometimes." 


Kansas  Farmer  has  been  in  our 
family  for  years,  but  now  I  am 
almost  a  man  myself  and  I  am  send- 
ing you  one  dollar  for  my  own  sub- 
scription. I  would  be  glad  to  tell  the 
young  farmers  from  time  to  time  of 
my  success  as  a  farmer. — Dael  D. 
Henley,  Route  6,  Butler,  Missouri. 
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AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


The  only  AYRSHIRES  that  are  not  PROF- 
ITABLE are  those  not  properly  cared  for. 
They  are  naturally  Hardy,  Vigorous,  Healthy 
and  not  subject  to  disease. 

AYRSHIRES 

are  suited  to  any  climate  and  are  good  foragers.  Yield 
abundantly  on  poor  feed — excelled  by  none  on  rich 
pasture.    For  information  write  to  the 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
C.M.Winslow.Sec'y.  33  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


STUBBS  FARM  OFFERS 

The  bull,  Gem  Pietertje  Delmar  Kofndyke,  ready  for  service,  seven-eights  white,  extra 
good  individual.  He  has  a  30-pound  sister  and  two  29-pound  sisters.  His  sire,  both  grand- 
sires,  both  granddams  and  thirty  sisters  are  in  A.  R.  O.  He  is  blackleg  immune,  tuberculin 
tested,  and  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder.    Price,  $160,  f.  o.  b.  Mulvane.     Write  quick  if  you 


want  him. 

STUBBS  FARM 


MULVANE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  G I  ROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Caihler  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
»t'  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OCR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  m  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves.  $45.  crated  -for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  C'OWLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.     All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


HOME  of  the  DAIRY  COW 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  carloads  or 
less  of  the  best  dairy  cows  in  the  state. 
High  grades  or  pure-breds,  cows  or 
heifers.  Service  bulls.  High  grade 
calves,  crated,  $20  to  $25. 

Edgewater  Stock  Farm 

FORT  ATKINSON      -      -  WISCONSIN 


Segrist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Hol  steins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 


Buffer  Bred  Holsteins     Holstein  Calves 


Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,   mostly  out  of  A.   R.  O. 
Cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls  from  high  producing  dams 
from  a  splendid  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
for  sale. 

Ira  Romig,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kas. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  Also  several  good 
cows.    T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Kansas. 

$20.00— HOLSTEINS— $20.00 


We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Crystal  Herd  Chester  Whites 

Choice  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts,  bred  to 
farrow  March  8  to  April  6.  Gilts  are  sired 
by  Achilles  58994  and  are  bred  to  "Billy  the 
Kid,"  a  grandson  of  Wm.  A.  One  gilt  by 
Scotlea  Archie,  bred  to  Achilles.  Have. some 
choice  September  boars.  This  is  a  choice 
offering,  priced  right  for  quick  sale  to  make 
room  for  spring  pigs. 

DAN  WILCOX.  ROUTE  2,  CAMERON,  MO. 


HA  MPSHIRE^HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHHtE  HOGS 

Best   breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


Fine  heifer  cal\ 
record  registered 
Two  to  four  weeks 
more  black  than  v 
or  your  money  ba 
Harris  Holstein  Farms 


ven-oighths  I 
and  heavy  j 
More  white  1 
$19.  Satisfa< 


high 
dams. 
.  $20 ; 
anteed 


Sextonville,  Wis. 


CASTILLO'S  HOLSTEINS 

Two-year-old  daughter  of  A.  R.  O.  cow. 
Freshens  March  29.  Dam's  62  days  county 
association  record.  3,824  pounds,  105  pounds 
butter.  Fine  "Lilly"  bull,  100%  breeder. 
Pure-bred  grade  heifers  freshen  soon. 
C  ASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 


Pure -Bred  Hog  Sale 

Polands  and  Durocs,  at  Solomon,  Kansas, 
March  5,  1918. 

A  nice  consignment  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  outstanding  good  boars.  Write  for 
catalog  to 

,T.  G.  BURT  OR  LOUIS  KOENIG 
Solomon        -        -        -        -  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
open  to  farmers.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  List  positions  free.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  N-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

WANTED — YOUNG  MAN  WITH  ONE  OR 
two  years'  experience  in  printing  office.  A 
good  chance  to  finish  trade  in  a  large  shop 
and  receive  machine  instruction  the  last 
three  months.  Give  experience,  wages  ex- 
pected, and  when  you  can  come.  Address 
B.  W.  R. ,  care  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  VERY  CHOICE 
Holstein  calves,  either  sex.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Ernest  Dutcher,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  READY 
for  service.  A  show  bull  combining  large 
producing  blood  from  both  parents.  J.  W. 
Marley,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  — HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
three-weeks-old  heifer  or  bull  calves,  $25. 
Express  prepaid  to  your  town.  Yohn's 
Farm,   Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

TWENTY. FIVE  TWO-YEAR- OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — TWO  REGISTERED  ABER- 
deen  Angus  bulls,  eight  and  nine  months  old, 
Duchess  and  Queen  Mother.  Alden  Bros., 
Kidder,  Mo. 

HOLSTEINS  —  HIGH-GRADE  HEIFER 
calves  crated  at  $20  each,  from  extra  choice 
producing  dams,  sired  by  high-class  regis- 
tered sires  with  official  record  backing.  Also 
fancy  brick  and  limburger  cheese  by  parcel 
post  or  express.  Hyland  Stock  Farm,  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES!, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — ONE  IMPORTED 
Percheron  stallion,  also  one  16-hand  regis- 
tered jack.    T.  P.  Stryker,  Hesston,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — IDEAL  JACK,  7  YEARS,  15 
hands,  8-9  inch  bone,  inky  black,  light 
points,  snappy,  quick,  sure.  Perfect  handler. 
Used  only  once  daily.  $700.  Cash,  time, 
trade.    W.  C.  Moore,  Box  166,  Parsons,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — $650  BUYS  ALL:  PERCHE- 
ron  stallion  No.  67662,  nine  years  old,  regis-, 
tered  P.  S.  A.;  imported  French  Coach  stal- 
lion No.  2852,  registered;  Missouri  jack,  14% 
hands  standard,  heavy  built,  extra  quick 
performer;  three-year-old  jennet  safe  in 
foal.  All  sure  breeders.  Both  horses  well 
broke  to  work.  Lots  of  colts  to  show.  O.  R. 
Brown,  Richmond,  Franklin  Co.,  Kansas. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEATH- 
er  if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor.  Thirty- 
four  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed.  One-third 
more  power.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  one- 
half  kerosene.  Quickly  starts  even  at  zero 
and  moves  right  off  with  full  power.  No 
spitting  or  popping.  Slow  speed  on  high. 
Fits  exactly.  Attach  it  yourself.  30  off  list 
where  no  agent.  Big  profits  selling  our 
goods.  We  fit  all  motors.  Write  for  30-day 
trial  offer  and  money  back  guarantee.  The 
Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company,  558  Madi- 
son St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


PATENTS. 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463  Ouray 
Bldg.,  Washington,   D.  C. 


INCUBATORS. 


BRAND  NEW  $5  RELIABLE  INCUBA- 
tor  and  $.1  worth  poultry  remedies,  $3.90. 
Introductory  offer  ,for  quick  acceptance.  C. 
E.  "Wight,  C-18,  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BARGAINS-BARGAINS.  SEND  FOR 
free  Magazine  of  Farms,  Businesses,  wild 
lands,  exchanges,  any  kind  anywhere.  West- 
ern Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EASTERN  COLORADO  RAIN  BELT 
farms  lead  them  all.  Land  cheap  and  pro- 
ductive. No  crop  ruined  by  hot  winds. 
Spring  is  near,  don't  wait.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular.  Joseph  Schwickrath, 
Stratton,  Colorado. 


RANCHES. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.   A.   GORE,  SEWARD, 

Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


VIOLINS. 


MONTANA!  FULL  OF  WONDERFUL  Op- 
portunities. Interesting  literature  free.  Write 
today.     Johnson  Bros.,  Dillon.  Montana. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE— HAS  SWEET  TONE 
mu=  £a  -*v,Ba?y  Payme"ts  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale 
Kansas.  ' 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  — BY  SARAH  F.  BARKER, 
?o",rai  Rou„teT  *■  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the 
2.10.  day  of  January,  1918,  one  yellow  heifer 
"?.,,marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $20 
William  Beggs,  County  Clerk. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NICE  ALFALFA  SEED,  $10  PER  BU.  J 
Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN.  —  LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

WANTED— SUDAN  GRASS,  PINK  KAFIR, 
Schrock  kafir  sorghum,  and  pop  corn.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  EARLY  OHIO 
seed  potatoes,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Helge 
Laundsen,  Route  1,  Mason  City,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE — BY  GROWER,  SCHROCK 
Kafir  Seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
James  D.  Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

HAVE  LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  SENATOR 
Dunlap  strawberry  plants.  Will  make  spe- 
cial low  price  of  $2.50  per  thousand.  G.  W. 
Pollard,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Independence,  Mo. 

SUDAN  SEED,  MY  OWN  RAISING,  1917 
crop,  25c  per  pound.  Sudan  crosses  with 
sorghums  or  Johnson  grass  if  grown  near — 
mine  is  pure.     Mv  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN  —  DIAMOND  JOE.  EARLY 
white,  85%  germination,  $4  per  bushel.  Bags 
furnished  with  two  or  more  bushels.  Peter 
Hangley,  'Cameron,  Missouri. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED,  FREE  FROM 
Johnson"  grass,  test  47  pounds.  $18  per  cwt. 
Less,  20c  per  pound.    H.  Struebing,  Winfield, 

Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.-  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
100  Progressive  Everbearing  strawberry 
plants  (postage  prepaid),  catalog  free. 
Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE,  SEED  —  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Tested  and  picked.  Will 
butt,  tip  and  shell  or  ship  on  cob  at  $3  per 
bushel.  About  200  bushels  left.  Tom  Hen- 
ley, Eureka,  Missouri. 

KAFIR  SEED — PURE  DWARF  BLACK- 
hulled  white,  well  matured.  Graded,  5%c 
per  pound.  Send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  sample.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Pawnee. 
Oklahoma. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  ALL  RECLEANED, 
non-irrigated,  home  grown  at  from  $6  to 
$12  per  bushel.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices  on  white  or  yellow  sweet  clover, 
Sudan,  feterita,  red  or  white  kafir,  sumac, 
orange  or  amber  cane  seed.  The  L.  C.  Adam 
Mercantile  Co.,  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas. 

WE  HAVE  SOME  FINE  WHITE  BLACK- 
hull  kafir  seed  that  tests  over  90  per  cent 
germination.  We  quote  same  at  $3.65  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  sacks  only  of  112 
pounds  each.  This  is  clean,  weil  matured 
seed  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  find  good 
seed  like  this  this  year.  Don't  take  a  chance 
by  planting  inferior  seed  becaure  it  may  be 
a  trifle  cheaper.  Brooks  W'holesale  Com- 
pany, Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

FOR  $1  WE  WILL  SEND  Y'OU.  ALL 
charges  prepaid,  twenty  apple,  pear,  or  apri- 
cot, or  ten  cherry  trees  all  budded,  or  25 
grapes  or  100  asparagus  or  50  raspberry, 
blackberry  or  dewberry  or  150  or  75  ever- 
bearing strawberry  plants  or  50  red  cedar 
or  Chinese  arbor  vitae  seedlings  or  10  tranj- 
planted  evergreens,  four  years  old.  Many 
other  bargains.  Catalog  free.  Manhattan 
Nursery,   Manhattan,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THIRTY  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES, 
late  issues,  value  $3,  yours  for  25c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

SELL  "AMERICA  WE  LOVE  YOU." 
Great  new  patriotic  picture.  Agents  make 
$10  daily.  Large,  beautiful  16  x  20  sample 
picture  prepaid.  10c.  Sells  for  25c.  Clement 
Moore,  Publisher.  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  YOU.  WE  WILL 
send  $1  cash  to  first  person  in  each  neigh- 
borhood sending  us  the  name  of  a  farmer 
from  whom  we  can  buy  white  sweet  clover 
seed.  Small  lots  allowable.  Standard  Seed 
Company.  Eureka,  Kansas.  Note:  We  buy 
field  seeds. 

J.  Edward  Pliley.  of  Oilman  City,  Mis- 
souri, owner  of  one  of  the  choice  herds  of 
big-boned  Spotted  Polands  in  that  state,  re- 
ports his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Pliley  has 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Spotted  breed  In 
his  herd  and  also  has  the  big  high-quality 
kind.  This  year  he  will  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  early  litters  by  some  of  the  best  si  -es 
of  the  breed  and  out  of  the  big  high-quality 
sows  in  his  herd.      •  k 
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DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  herd  boars,  extra 
good.  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me.  / 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

DUROC  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Bred  to  Illustrator's  Climax.     Gilts  bred 
to  Gano.    Boars  5  to  11  months  old. 
WOODS  DUROC  FARM,  WAMEGO,  KAN. 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
bred  gilts  and  boars  from  champions,  De- 
fender, Illustrator,  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden 
Model  and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,        Lyons,  Kansas. 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,   recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FELLEY,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
fired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6.  Newton,  Ran . 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
immuned.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POUNDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  8.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1,    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

PURE-BRED  POLAND  SOWS  AND  GDLTS 
For  Sale,  above,  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones  Again 

and  other  extra  good  boars.  All  immune. 
UPDEGRAFF  &  SON,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

A  splendid  lot  of  bred  gilts  sired  by  Mey- 
er's Orange  and  bred  to  Big  Chimes,  a  fine 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  Also  two  extra  good 
spring  boars  left. 

A.  A.  MEYER     -     -     McLOUTH,  KANSAS 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Fall  boars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Twelve  head  extra  good  spring  boars, 
ready  for  service.  Few  choice  gilts,  bred  for  March 
litters.  Fall  pigs,  either  sex,  sired  by  Big  Tecumseh, 
Orange  Wonder,  and  out  of  my  best  herd  sows.  The 
fcest  crop  of  boars  I  ever  raised.  Write  or  come  and 
aee  me.    E.  M.  WAYDE.  BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FALL  PIGS,  ready  to  ship.  Select  Spotted 
breeding.     Express  paid  on  pigs. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King- 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
«f  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  "^rV? ra 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -       AULNE.  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  !§ale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls    from    heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
♦  HAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTEH.  KANSAS 


KANSAS 
FARM  AND  HERD. 


W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons,  of  Elgin,  Illinois, 
Owners  of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of 
pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins  in  that 
state,  report  their  herd  making  a  fine  rec- 
ord at  this  time.  A  feature  of  their  herd 
just  now  is  the  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock, 
both  pure-breds  and  high  grades. 

J.  W.  Dwyer,  of  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  H. 
M.  Marsh,  of  Holt,  Missouri,  have  announced 
a  combination  jack  and  jennet  sale  to  be 
held  at  Kearney,  Missouri,  March  8.  This 
sale  will  be  under  the  management  of  J.  W. 
Snow,  of  Kearney,  Missouri,  and  the  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  twenty  head  of  high-class 
jacks,  twenty  head  of  jennets,  also  two 
draft  stallions. 


One  of  the  big  Shorthor  nand  Polled  Dur- 
ham sales  of  the  season  is  announced  for 
March  26,  27,  28  and  29,  at  South  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, will  manage  the  sale.  Eighty 
Shorthorn  bulls  and  seventy  Shorthorn  cows 
will  be  catalogued  and  100  double  standard 
Polled  Durhams,  consisting  of  sixty  females 
and  forty  bulls,  will  be  offered.  Fifty  of 
the  cows  will  have  calves  at  foot. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  bred  sows  of 
F.  Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kansas,  re- 
sulted in  the  disposal  of  fifty-three  head 
averaging  $160.18,  this  being  one  of  the  best 
sale  averages  ever  made  by  Olivier  &  Sons. 
A  pleasing  feature  of  the  offering  was  that 
out  of  the  firty-four  head  catalogued,  fifty- 
three  head  were  sold  at  the  above  average. 
This  firm  has  been  breeding  and  showing 
Poland  Chinas  for  twenty  years.  About  300 
farmers  and  breeders  were  present  and  were 
royally  entertained  a  tthe  farm.  The  high- 
est price  was  $810,  paid  for  No.  3  in  the 
catalog,  which  went  to  B.  C.  Pierce,  Savoy, 
Texas.  Mr.  Pierce  also  purchased  several 
other  lots. 


V.  O.  Johnson,  of  Aulne,  Kansas,  held  one 
of  the  successful  Poland  China  sales  of  the 
season.  A  splendid  offering  attracted  more 
than  1,500  farmers  and  breeders  to  the  first 
annual  public  sale  held  at  the  Johnson  farm. 
The  prize  winning  boar,  Big  Wonder,  was 
one  of  the  attractions.  The  offering  was 
presented  in  splendid  condition  and  sold  at 
good  prices.  Forty-six  head  catalogued  av- 
eraged $128.70,  with  a  top  of  $350  for  No. 
42  in  the  catalog,  which  went  to  the  good 
herd  of  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kansas. 


J.  R.  Young,  of  Richards.  Missouri,-  has 
catalogued  fifty  head  of  high  class  Poland 
China  sows  and  gilts  for  his  March  5  sale. 
Inquiries  for  catal<  gs  indicate  widespread 
interest  in  this  sale  and  the  prospects  are 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  Poland  China  sale 
events  of  the  season. 


Castillo  &  Son,  of  Independence,  Kansas, 
are  the  owners  of  one  of  the  heavy  produc- 
ing herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in  this  state. 
This  is  one  of  the  herds  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  that  Is 
making  a  fine  record.  The  breeding  of  this 
herd  is  backed  by  records  and  this  accounts 
for  the  heavy  production.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  record- 
bred  young  stock. 

F.  F.  Wood,  of  Wamego,  Kansas,  owner  of 
one  of  the  high  class  Duroc  herds  in  Kan- 
sas, reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Woods 
has  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  in  his 
herd  and  has  developed  a  type  that  makes 
the  profitable  hog  for  farmers  and  feeders. 
This  year  he  has  bred  a  select  lot  of  tried 
sows  and  gilts  for  spring  farrow.  The  sows 
are  bred  to  Illustrator's  Climax  and  the 
gilts  to  Gano.  Both  are  outstanding  boars. 
Mr.  Woods  also  makes  a  specialty  of  high- 
scoring  Barred  Rock  chickens. 


H.  E.  Myers,  of  Gardner,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced March  15  for  his  annual  Poland 
China  bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  Myers  has  cat- 
alogued forty  head  of  big  mature  brood  sows 
and  fall  yearling  gilts.  They  comprise  the 
blood  lines  of  Big  Defender.  King  of  Won- 
ders, Wedd's  Long  King,  Giant  Joe,  Bridges* 
Bob  Wonder,  Model  Big  Bob,  Choice  Goods, 
and  other  good  pedigrees.  The  offering  will 
be  bred  to  Giant  Joe,  King  of  All,  and  two 
good  sons  of  Big  Timm. 


The  first  annual  Poland  China  hog  sale 
advertised  by  Bert  E.  Hodson,  of  Ashland, 
Kansas,  was  held  at  Wichita  on  February 
20  and  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  fifty 
head  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  The  sale 
was  well  advertised  and  a  large  crowd  of 
representative  breeders  from  several  states 
was  present.  The  keen  competition  was  for 
sows  bred  to  the  champion  boar,  MeGath's 
Big  Orphan,  a  boar  that  made  an  enviable 
show  record  during  the  fall  fairs  of  1917. 
The  sale  was  a  success  in  every  way.  No 
records  were  broken  or  high  averages  re- 
corded. The  fifty  head  sold  for  an  average 
of  $170.70.  The  top  price  was  $775.  paid 
for  No.  1  in  the  catalog.  Wonder  Beauty  3d, 
bred  by  H.  B.  Walter  and  sired  by  Big  Boh 
Wonder,  the  premier  sire  of  the  Poland 
China  breed  and  mated  to  MeGath's  Big 
Orphan  for  a  spring  litter.  This  sow  was 
purchased  by  F.  E.  Webb,  of  Protection, 
Kansas. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  bred  sows  ot 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas,  re- 
sulted in  the  disposal  of  forty-two  head  at 
an  average  of  $330.83.  The  twenty-four 
head  of  sows  bred  to  the  premier  boar,  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob,  averaged  $443.  Three  hun- 
dred farmers  and  breeders  were  present. 
They  were  royally  entertained  at  the  farm 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell.  The  breeding 
and  show  record  of  Caldwell's  Bib  Bob  was 
a  strong  factor  in  attracting  representative 
breeders  from  several  states.  The  highest 
price  was  $700,  paid  by  V.  O.  Johnson,  of 
Aulne,  Kansas,  for  No.  14  in  the  catalog, 
Mollie  O  by  Halvor  Boy  and  bred  to  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob. 


The  Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas, 
Poland  China  sale  was  held  February  18. 
Owing  to  weather  conditions  and  late  trains 
the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  the  of- 
fering justified.  The  local  support  was  not 
strong  and  breeders  from  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Colorado  purchased  a  large  percentage 
of  the  offering.  The  forty  head  catalogued 
sold  for  an  average  of  $109.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  $210. 


Charles  H.  Redfield,  of  Bucklin,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Spotted 
Polands.  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr. 
Redfield  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
herd  of  the  easy  feeding  type.  A  feature 
of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot 
of  young  stock,  including  a  fine  lot  of  fall 
boars. 
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SCOTT'S  JACK  AND  JENNET  SALE 

AT  SAVANNAH,  MO.  MARCH  14,  1918 

Twenty-four  extra  good  black  Registered  jacks,  heavy-boned,  thick-bodied 
kind,  from  three  to  six  years  old.  These  jacks  are  the  right  type  and  will 
make  good.  Will  also  offer  three  Percheron  stallions  and  four  Percheron 
mares.  Write  for  catalog.  Sale  at  Savannah,  Mo.,  thirteen  miles  north  east 
of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  C.  G.  W.  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroads.  Interurban  from  St. 
Joseph  arrives  and  departs  every  hour. 

G.  M.  SCOTT,  Route  No  2  REA,  MISSOURI 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING  BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,  SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  beaded  by  Imp. 
Meknea  (106084)  106640,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  Of 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  hulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  6ervice. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Kuight  No.  398231  weighing  2.250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas.  EWING  BROTHERS. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 
Clear  View  Hereford  Farm 

Two   bulls,    one    2-year-old,   one  yearling, 
good  ones,  sired  by  Goodlad  405463.  Priced 
to    sell.     Also    twenty-one    head    of  mules 
from  yearlings   to  3-year-olds. 
C.  E.  DIFFENBAUGH    -    TALMAGE,  KAS. 

Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

One  registered  four-year-old  Polled  Here- 
ford   bull,    weight    1,700   pounds.     Also  one 
registered  Hereford  bull  calf,  8  months  old, 
weight  865  pounds.     Best  blood  lines. 
F.  A.  LAWRENCE,  Route  3,  Meriden,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Oashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered   Guernsey  bulls.   9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE   -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sate — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls, 
one  year  old.  Well  bred  and  of  good  size. 
L.  W.  GOSS       -       MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


dairy  cows  of  the  right  type  mean  a  guar- 
anteed profit  to  the  farmer  who  owns  them. 
Every  cow  that  stays  on  the  Engle  farm 
must  show  by  actual  test  that  she  is  a 
profit  producer.  Their  motto  is,  "We  don't 
want  Holsteins  to  keep;  we  want  Holsteins 
that  will  keep  us." 


The  Kansas  Holstein  Breeders  are  ready 
to  receive  consignments  for  their  big  Hol- 
stein sale  to  be  held  in  Topeka  March  26, 
the  day  following  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association.  A  committee  of  sales  manag- 
ers has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  F.  J. 
Searle,  Ben  Schneider  and  W.  H.  Mott.  At 
a  conference  of  the  committee  recently  held 
it  was  decided  that  members  of  the  Kansas 
State  Association  only  may  participate  in 
the  sale,  and  that  no  breeder  can  consign 
more  than  five  head,  and  that  all  cattle  to 
be  consigned  be  inspected  by  someone  ap- 
pointed for  such  duty  by  the  sale  managers. 
Every  animal  in  the  sale  to  be  tuberculin 
tested  and  free  from  all  blemishes.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  managers  that  nothing  but 
cattle  of  a  high  class  be  offered.  Cows  with 
creditable  records,  record  heifers,  or  heifers 
of  dams  with  good  records,  and  every  one 
of  them  to  be  of  individuality  as  near  fault- 
less as  possible.  They  wiil  admit  about 
eight  bulls,  but  they  must  be  from  high- 
class  sires  and  dams  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
three  pounds  in  seven  days. 

A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son,  of  Ness  City,  Kansas, 
held  one  of  the  successful  Poland  China 
sales  of  the  season  February  21.  Fifty-one 
head  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts  were  dis. 
posed  of  at  an  average  of  $206.50.  The  of- 
fering was  presented  In  splendid  condition 
and  was  taken  by  breeders  and  farmers 
from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  local  sup- 
port was  strong  and  a  number  of  the  good 
things  were  bought  by  old  customers  that 
have  bought  in  other  sales  held  by  Messrs. 
Erhart  &  Son.  No.  4  was  the  top  of  the 
sale,  going  to  McCord  Bros.,  of  Paul's  Val- 
ley, Oklahoma,  at  the  record  price  of  $1,550, 
this  being  the  state  record  for  a  Poland 
China  sow  sold  in  Kansas. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Sand  Springs  Farm, 
Abilene,  Kansas,  are  proving  in  a  practical 
way  that  the  right  kind  of  dairy  cows  are 
a  dependable  source  of  profit.  The  records 
of  their  Holstein  herd,  not  for  months  but 
for  years,   is  the  conclusive  evidence  that 


"Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production"  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  of  Missouri  University 
is  a  book  that  is  well  worth  adding  to  the 
library  of  every  man  interested  in  dairy 
cattle.  Professor  Eckles  has  had  charge  of 
a  dairy  herd  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  cows 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  book  pre- 
sents in  printed  form  the  knowledge  and 
experience  he  has  gained  in  working  with 
dairy  cattle  during  this  period.  He  has 
brought  together  a  large  amount  of  essen- 
tial information  that  is  scattered  through 
experiment  station  bulletins  and  other  pub- 
lications and  in  the  possession  of  practical 
dairymen  and  arranged  it  in  usuable  form. 
No  other  book  published  has  come  to  our 
notice  which  so  fully  and  completely  covers 
dairy  production  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farm  and  the  cow  as  does  this  thoroughly 
practical  book  by  Professor  Eckles.  Prof. 
O.  E.  Reed  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  who  is  so  well  known  to  Kansas 
dairymen,  is  given  credit  by  the  author  for 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  material.  The  Mac-Millan 
Company  of  New  York  City  is  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  price  is  $1.60. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1C     Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yre.  old,  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Belgian  Stallions 

Registered  Belgian  Studs  for  Sale — Two  2- 

year-old  Belgian  stud  colts,  one  4-year-old 
Belgian  stud.    All  ready  for  service. 

W.  J.  Fitzgerald      -  Owner 

 DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS  

g  .  VeRCHERONS  AND  JACKS 
gl      FOR  SALE — Four  jacks,  two  com. 
Jmt?       'ng  three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
WKjKL       old  and  one  ten-year-old.     All  good 
•JBBTN     size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
"tiSM^Jr     price    a   few    good   jennets.  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a, 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.   Come  and  see  me. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Percherons,  Belglani,  Shlrea 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  In 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.7,  Charlton,  It. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice    Young:   Belgians,    English  Shlree, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  marei. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Bib.,  Des  Moines,  I». 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION    KANSAS  FARMER 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 


Shorthorns  and 
Polled  Durhams 

In  Big  Four  Day  Sale 

So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  26,  27,  28,  29 

150  Shorthorns,  80  bulls  and   70  cows 
and  heifers  sell  on  the  first  two  days. 
100  Double  Standard  Polled  Durhams, 

40  bulls  and  o  females  sell  on  the  last 
two  days. 

50  Calves  go  free  with  dams  in  the  four 
days.  Car  lot  buyers  will  find  this  event 
attractive. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  of  the  sale 
that  you  are  interested  in  to 

H  C.  McKELVIE,  SALE  MANAGER 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  ?2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      ...  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

For  Sa\e — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  sired  by  Hoan 
Acacia  9021.  Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.    These  hulls  will  sell. 

T.  M.  ETHERINGTON.   Hamilton.  Kansas  ^ 
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Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  S 

gy^y^     In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni-  J^^^^^^L^^^ 

llfjff/sf^^^^^i^^is  the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced  ^^'^K^StKf^^S^f 
2^L^EyP^9*3^^Sjg  1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  23. 6  per  cent  more  '!p'**^^'£g^fflj$jSffi$ 

4r               the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer-  ^ilsL» 
*                 sey  herd.   Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  book,  "The  Jersey  Cow  in  America." 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  375  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  jj 

120  JERSEY  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.     Forty  bred  year- 
lings, superior  individuals,  all  from  profitable 
dams,  now  for  Bale. 

J.  W.  Berry  &  Son 

JEWELL  CITY      ....  KANSAS 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

\f  i  VVQ      A      CJpPPT  AT  TV  nr 

MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra,  Missouri 

IDYLWILD  STOCK 
FARM 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  OF  BOTH 
SEXES  FOR  SALE 

C.  F.  Blake,  Glasco,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY 
BULLS 

BUTTER-BRED.  FROM  HIGH-PRODUCING 
COWS. 

Photo  furnished. 

Maxwell's  Jersey  Dairy 

ROUTE  2                        TOPEKA.  KANSAS  H 

LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT      -      •      •  MISSOURI 

Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From   Register  of  Merit  and   tested  H 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Built,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalla's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Balelgh.    Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  Sylvia.  Kan. 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA.  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS. 
STOCK    FOR    SALE    AT    ALL  TIMES. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS. 

LOMAX  JERSEYS 

A  Herd  of  Producers.  Backed  by  Records. 

Popular  blood  lines.    Choice  individuals.  VVs 
Invite  Inspection  of  our  herd  at  all  timet. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax 

STATION  B        -        -        ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves  —  Some  Ready 
for  Service. 

Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAT  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KAS. 

Otey  &  WooddelFs  Duroc  Sale 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

55  -  Royal  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  -  55 
 10  -  BOARS  -  10  

HERD  BOARS 

THE  GREAT  HERCULES— 900  pounds  in  breeding  flesh. 
CHIEF'S  WONDER— A  wonderful  son  of  Cherry  Chief. 

PATHFINDER'S  CHIEF  2D— One  of  the  greatest  sons  of  the  mighty  Path- 
finder. 

THESE  ARE  PRE-EMINENTLY  THE  BIG  BOARS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 
Send  for  catalog  and  come. 

Otey  &  Wooddell,  Winfield,  Kansas 

THIS  IS  KANSAS'  BIG  DUROC  EVENT  OF  1918 


COMBINATION  SALE  OF  TWENTY  JACKS,  TWENTY 

JENNETS  AND  TWO  DRAFT 
STALLIONS 
At  Kearney,  Missouri 

Twenty-six  miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  on 
Burlington  and  Rock  Island  Railroads,  on 

Friday,  March  8,  1918 

at  1  o'clock  sharp. 
Some  very  fine  herd  jacks,  Limestone 
King  442  and  others,  and  a  number  of 
good  mule  jacks.  Come  out  and  get  a 
good  jack.  Sale  under  cover.  Under  the 
management  of  J.  W.  Snow,  Kearney, 
Mo.;  J.  W.  Dwyer,  Liberty,  Mo.,  and  H. 
M.  Marsh,  Holt,"  Mo. 

Col.  P.  M.  Gross  and  Col.  J.  W.  Mathews, 
Auctioneers. 


Myersdale  Farms' 
Poland  Chinas 

First  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale  to  be  Held  in 
Westminster  Hall 

Gardner,  Kans,  Friday,  March  15 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  TRIED  SOWS,  FALL  YEARLINGS 
AND  SPRING  GILTS 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  BIG  DEFENDER,  KING  OF  WONDERS,  WEDD'S 
LONG  KING,  GIANT  JOE.  BRIDGES'  BOB  WONDER,  MODEL  BIG  BOB, 
CHOICE  GOODS,  and  others  of  prestige. 


The  offering  is  bred  to  Giant  Joe,  King  of  All  2d  by  John  B.  Lawson's 
King  of  All,  and  good  sons  of  Big  Timm  and  Storey's  A  Wonder.  We  used 
two  young  boars,  one  by  Big  Timm  and  the  other  by  Storey's  A  Wonder. 
Have  sold  both  pigs. 

One  Gilt  Will  Be  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Lunch  by  Red  Cross  ladies.    0.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer. 


H.  E.  Myers, 


Gardner,  Kansas 


Auctioneers — Cols.  J.  C.  Price,  W.  F.  Reed,  and  J.  A.  Marshall. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM     GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS      SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Registered  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Am 
offering  some  bargains  in  bred  sows,  summer 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  to  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas, 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


ANGUS  CATTLE  AND  BERKSHIRES 
For    Sale  —  Registered     Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  and  Berkshire  swine,  both  males  and 
females  for  sale  now.  Address 
GEORGE  M.  McADAM     -     HOLTON,  KAN. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


THE  SHORTHORN   IS  THE   BREED  FOR 
YOU 

Shorthorn  steers  at  the  International,  Chi- 
cago, made  the  highest  dressed  weight  per- 
centage of  any  breed.  Sixty  yearlings  aver- 
aged 65.3%. 

Shorthorn  steers  were  grand  champions  at 
Denver.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chicago. 

Shorthorn  cows  are  making  records  up  to 
17,56  4  pounds  of  milk  and  569.7  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year. 

Address  Dept.  W. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago.  HI, 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer.  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  &  SON,  ATHOL.  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  red  bulls,  12  months  old. 
A  few  cows  and  heifers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  my  herd. 

HARRY  T.  FORBES 
Route  8  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen  young  bulls  from  8  to 
14  months  old,  reds,  whites  ami  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  3994R1  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old.  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 


Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 

Extra  breeding  and  quality.    Priced  to  selL 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvif 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulla,  range  grown.    Can  spar* 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

COLORADO  LAND  BARGAIN 

Dry  goods  merchant  owns  3.000  acre* 
choice  land  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  An  ideal  location  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  raising.  Fine  proposi- 
tion for  some  hustling  farmers  who  are  tired 
of  paying  rent  and  sick  of  working  for  the 
other  fellow.  I  own  the  land  and  will  let 
the  right  fellows  in  on  a  good  deal.    Write  me. 

C.  E.  MITCHEM,  Harvard,  111. 

COLORADO  LAND  for  SALE 
In  Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado 

Southwest  quarter  Sec.  13,  Twp.  9,  Range 
46,  $15  per  acre.  Southwest  quarter  Sec.  14, 
Twp.  9,  Range  46,  $15  per  acre.  North  one- 
half  Sec.  9,  Twp.  9,  Range  45,  $17.50  per 
acre.  Address 

Frank  Jaehn  Construction  Co. 

Huron,  South  Dakota. 

SUMNER  COUNTY 

The  best  part,  where  wheat  is  as  sure  to 
make  a  crop  as  corn  is  In  Illinois,     A  few 
choice  farms  for  sale,  possession  this  spring 
and  wheat  crop.     Write  for  list. 
WM.  HEJIBROW        CALDWELL,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Two  Good  160-Acre  Wheat  Farms  located 
within  two  miles  of  Parsons,  Kansas.  Price 
of  each,  $12,000.     No  trade  considered. 
F.  H.  PATTERSON,  Owner,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  WOMAN  OF  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERI- 
ence  wants  a  place  on  Kansas  farm  to  run 
Incubators  and  raise  chickens  for  owner. 
Mrs.  Ella  Eldridge.  Arnold,  Kansas. 

YOUNG  COUNTRY  WOMAN  WANTS 
housework  in  country  after  March  22.  Ex- 
perienced. Central  or  Western  Kansas  pre- 
ferred. $4  without  washing.  M.  A.,  care 
Kansas  Farmer. 

WANTED  —  POSITION  ON  FARM  BY 
married  man.  No  children.  Thoroughly  ex- 
perienced and  reliable.  State  full  particu- 
lars. References  furnished.  Rollie  Kelley, 
Route  1.  Dillon.  Kansas. 
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of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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MARKETING  LIVESTOCK 

Sell  Beef,  Pork  and  Mutton  Instead  of  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep 


ROM  the  nature  of  our  marketing 
system  we  do  not  market  beef,  we 
market  cattle.  This  was  the  as- 
sertion made  by  Albert  Berns,  of 
Peabody,  before  the  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Association  in  Wichita  last  week.  Mr. 
Berns  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  cattle 
feeders  in  Kansas.  He  gave  numerous 
instances  to  illustrate  the  illogical  and 
unjust  system  followed  in  buying  our 
meat-producing  animals  at  the  great  cen- 
tral markets.    He  said  in  part: 

"Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  mar- 
keted beef,  pork  and  mutton,  rather  than 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep?  By  selling  meat- 
producing  animals  for  their  value  deter- 
mined after  they  are  killed,  we  could 
arrive  at  their  actual  value  much  better 
than  we  are  doing  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. I  have  no  grievance  against  any 
packer,  buyer  or  commission  man.  My 
business  relations  have  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  character  and  I  have  sold  the 
packers  99  per  cent  of  the  cattle  I  have 
handled  since  I  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness. I  even  borrow  the  money  I  do 
business  on  largely  from  them,  weigh 
the  stock  I  sell  them  over  their  scales 
by  men  employed  by  them  to  do  the 
weighing,  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  have 
never  treated  me  dishonestly.  They  are 
what  we  term  today  good  business  men, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
of  us  that  would  refuse  to  own  and  han- 
dle a  business  as  they  own  and  handle 
it.  They  are  the  victims  of  our  present 
system,  just  as  much  as  we  are,  only 
they  are  the  willing  victims  and  we  are 
the  unwilling.  It  is  the  system  that  is 
wrong.  Take  an  analysis  of  our  so- 
called  markets.  In  the  selling  transac- 
tion where  their  value  is  determined  you 
very  rarely  hear  of  their  meat  value  dis- 
cussed either  as  to  quality  or  quantity. 
Last  September  there  was  a  range  of 
values  on  beef  animals  quoted  in  the 
report  of  the  Chicago  live  stock  market 
from  $6  to  $17.90  per  hundredweight, 
and  a  valuation  .placed  at  every  5  cents 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  this 
range,  or  238  valuations  placed  on  live 
stock  classed  as  beef.  Eliminating  a 
class  called  canners  there  were  about 
200  valuations.  In  this  same  report 
there  were  three  quotations  on  beef. 
Now  if  we  producers  of  beef  animals  only 
produce  three  classes  of  beef,  why  should 
we  have  200  or  more  classifications  made 
on  our  beef  animals? 

"The  packers  will  probably  contend 
that  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  dressing  percentages  they  have  to 
buy  them  that  way,  and  through  the 
judgment  of  the  buyers  they  are  really 
only  getting  three  classes  of  beef.  Now 
if  the  buyers  can  and  do  in  buying  these 
cattle  at  200  or  more  classes  alive,  ad 
just  them  into  three  classes  as  beef 
fairly  to  the  producer,  we  have  no  argu- 
ment on  that  score.  But  is  it  not  reas- 
onable to  suppose  that  the  buyer  that 
succeeds  in  getting  the  most  cattle  for 
the  least  money  is  the  one  that  finds 
the  most  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  em- 
ployer and  gets  advanced  to  the  more 
favorable  positions?  And  is  it  not  fair 
to  assume  that  the  most  of  our  so-called 
head  buyers  are  those  that  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  get  the  most 
cattle  at  less  than  their  real  value?  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  packer  long  retain- 
ing a  buyer  that  does  not  make  a  good 


showing  along  this  line.  By  taking  the 
actual  value  determined  after  they  are 
killed,  could  we  not  eliminate  this  guess- 
ing value  that  certainly  does  not  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  producer?  When 
these  widespreading  valuations  are  in 
effect,  as  they  are  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year,  there  are  cattle  pur- 
chased on  foot  at  values  far  apart  that 
cost  the  same  in  the  beef. 

"In  my  own  experiences  that  I  have 
cited,  cattle  marketed  only  a  day  apart 
have  netted  $10.80  a  head  difference  on 
exactly  the  same  cattle.  Cattle  marketed 
the  same  day  with  only  a  few  hours  dif- 
ference in  the  time  of  their  arrival,  have 
varied  $5  a  head  in  the  net  return.  Cat- 
tle marketed  the  same  time  of  the  day, 
sold  by  the  same  salesman  to  the  same 
buyer,  have  varied  in  price  more  than 
$1  per  head.  And  cattle  of  the  same 
kind,  had  they  been  marketed  on  a  dif- 
ferent market  the  same  day,  could  have 
varied  $16.80  per  head  and  possibly  sold 
to  the  same  packer.  It  looks  as  though 
these  statements  were  almost  too  non- 
sensical to  be  true,  but  they  are  actual 
experiences  of  my  own,  and  the  chances 
are  that  I  have  not  been  subject  to  the 
worst  that  has  occurred  along  this  line. 
A  dressed  meat  value  would  have  elim- 
inated almost  every  one  of  these  experi- 
ences, nor  have  I  cited  all  the  peculiari- 
ties that  have  occurred  to  me  along  this 
line,  but  only  enough  to  bring  out  these 
points. 

"A  product  as  highly  consumable  as 
beef  should  have  a  certain  fixed  value, 
at  least  for  a  few  hours,  and  probably 
does  have  this  kind  of  a  value,  but  leav- 
ing the  actual  value  to  a  matter  of 
guesswork  when  we  are  selling  the  cat- 
tle that  go  to  make  this  product,  is 
where  we  are  lame.  Better  arrange  to 
sell  the  product  than  the  cattle.  Under 
our  present  system  we  are  encouraged 
to  sell  as  much  water  for  beef  as  we 
think  we  can  get  away  with,  and  do  you 
think  we  are  getting  away  with  selling 
any  water  for  beef?  Do  you  not  think 
it  more  likely  that  we  are  selling  more 
beef  as  water  than  water  for  beef?  How 
long  would  a  packet  retain  a  buyer  that 
was  getting  too  much  water  mixed  with 
his  purchases?  About  sixteen  months 
ago  I  wrote  my  salesmen  at  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph  that  they  could  sell  my 
cattle  off  the  cars  without  feed  or  water 


as  they  arrived  if  they  could  do  any  bet- 
ter that  way.  I  did  not  make  any  ef- 
fort to  ship  my  cattle  in  a  condition  that 
would  cause  them  to  fill  when  they  ar- 
rived in  market  and  I  never  had  more 
satisfactory  selling  of  cattle  than  dur- 
ing this  period.  I  did  not  do  this  through 
any  charitable  feeling  for  the  packer, 
but  because  I  realized  that  a  satisfac- 
tory killing  sheet  was  a  better  price 
maker  for  me  than  an  unsatisfactory 
one,  and  I  could  not  long  get  away  with 
filling  these  cattle  with  water. 

"Beef  speculation  has  given  cause  to 
develop  cattle  speculation,  and  this  is 
not  best  for  the  good  of  production. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  put  cattle 
feeding  and  handling  in  the  hands  of 
fewer  men  each  year.  Under  our  pres- 
ent system  they  are  better  able  to  cope 
with  a  centralized  distributor.    *    *  * 

"An  ideal  situation  would  be  with  a 
marketing  condition  that  would  warrant 
a  feed  lot  for  every  farm.  As  conditions 
now  exist  you  cannot  but  notice  the  so- 
called  small  feeder  dropping  out.  With 
probably  only  one  day's  market  applying 
to  the  marketing  of  their  production  of 
the  year,  those  that  are  caught  on  this 
class  of  the  market  called  iower'  and 
'draggy'  see  their  year's  work  go  for 
nothing,  or  often  at  a  loss. 

"This  past  summer  shows  us  the  re- 
sult of  a  market  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators. We  saw  a  market  advanced  for 
cattle  such  as  we  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. I  say  advanced  here,  because 
I  think  the  market  was  advanced  by 
some  factor  that  has  a  power  to  do  this 
thing,  and  it  represented  a  condition  this 
factor  wished  brought  about.  If  the  pro- 
ducers of  beef  in  this  country  had  been 
asked  to  invoice  their  cattle  at  their 
own  price,  I  doubt  very  much  if  they 
would  ever  have  placed  the  valuation  on 
them  that  was  placed  there.  There  was 
something  back  of  establishing  these 
high  prices,  outside  of  any  necessity  of 
either  production,  distribution  or  con- 
sumption. Possibly  it  was  because  there 
were  immense  stocks  of  meats  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  holders,  as  the  Govern- 
ment reports  at  that  time  show.  There 
never  before  had  been  the  accumulation 
of  meats  that  then  existed.  Possibly  it 
was  because  there  were  to  be  let  con- 
tracts for  large  quantities  of  meats  and 
the  high  level  for  them  was  a  more  de- 


EXPERIMENTAL  FEED  LOTS,  KANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  MANHATTAN.- 
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sirable  basis  for  the  interests  of  those 
supplying  those  contracts  than  a  low 
level.  It  is  not  so  material  just  what 
motive  caused  this  manipulated  market 
as  it  is  material  that  such  a  thing  can 
occur.  Neither  is  it  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  production  or  consumption  that 
an  influence  outside  of  either  of  them 
can  and  does  have  an  unnatural  influ- 
ence over  them.   *    *  * 

"Of  the  three  big  factors  in  the  meat 
industry  —  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  —  production  and  consump- 
tion are  paramount  and  vital.  Both  are 
democratic  and  competitive.  Every  feed 
lot,  pasture,  hog  pen  or  sheep  corral  is 
a  competitor  open  and  above  board,  and 
democratic  because  there  are  no  secrets 
or  treaties  existing  to  control  this  fac- 
tor. Every  agency  for  better  or  more 
economical  production  is  an  open  book 
where  we  may  all  read.  Consumption 
is  a  vague  thing,  working  without  finan- 
cial remuneration,  and  democratic  be- 
cause it  ic  beyond  the  control  of  any 
man  or  agency.  Between  these  democ- 
racies has  arisen  a  commercial  autocrat 
which  threatens  production  and  con- 
sumption as  much  as  any  political  auto- 
crat ever  threatened  the  democratic 
world.  This  autocrat  has  taken  control 
of  the  meat  industry  of  our  country  and 
we  know  not  how  far  he  has  gone  in 
taking  control  of  this  western  hemi- 
sphere. Possibly  in  the  hands  of  those 
now  controlling  the  industry  it  has  been 
wisely  handled,  but  who  will  account 
for  the  vision  that  may  come  to  one  of 
these  autocrats? 

"It  is  possible  to  have  a  good  and  just 
autocrat,  and  it  may  be  that  ours  is 
that  kind,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  consider 
we  will  always  be  blessed  that  way,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  neutralize  this  autoc- 
racy. There  may  arise  in  our  midst  one 
who  conceives  of  controlling  rot  only  the 
meat  industry  but  all  food  products, 
whose  vision  plans  for  a  power  not  alone 
on  one  continent  but  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  plays  continents  for  his  own  satis- 
faction one  against  the  other.  I  do  not 
say  we  have  such  a  man  or  set  of  men, 
but  very  often  when  you  want  to  see 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  you  look 
at  the  smoke. 

"Now  of  the  two  great  factors  in  this 
industry,  production  and  consumption, 
whose  fight  is  it  to  see  that  distribu- 
tion is  made  a  neutral  factor,  and  mar- 
keting placed  on  a  just  and  equitable 
basis?  It  certainly  does  not  look  as  if 
we  could  put  it  oh  the  shoulders  of 
consumption,  working  as  it  does  without 
financial  remuneration.  To  us  who  rep- 
resent production,  belongs  this  fight.  As 
an  individual  any  one  of  us  would  be 
powerless;  as  an  organization  like  the 
Kansas  Live  Stock  Association  we  would 
lack  enough  power.  But  with  a  united 
effort,  combining  all  the  organizations 
representing  production  making  a  fight 
for  what  is  right,  through  and  assisted 
by  our  Government,  we  should  be  able 
to  win.  What  I  have  advocated — the 
selling  of  meat-producing  animals  by  de- 
termining their  value  after  they  are 
slaughtered — is  only  a  pill  for  the  ill 
that  threatens  us.  It  is_  possible  that 
we  need  a  surgical  operation." 
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The  Modern  Labor  Saver 

Why  work  for  weeks  when  the  job  can  be  finished  in 
hours  ?  Why  employ  many  men  when  few  can  do  the  work  ? 
Farm  work  is  hard  work  —  farm  labor  is  scarce  —  man 
power  is  hard  to  get,  yet  you  can  easily  solve  the  problem. 
Use  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  —  the  quick,  easy 
inexpensive  way. 

Have  you  stumps  and  boulders  to  remove,  ditches  or 
post  holes  to  be  dug,  trees  to  be  planted,  or  swampy  spots 
to  drain?   Do  it  with  1 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

Don't  break  your  back  grubbing  or  digging  —  just  bore 
a  hole,  light  a  fuse  and  watch  the  hard  work  do  itself. 

Stumps  removed  with  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  come 
out  broken  up,  free  and  clean  of  soil  and  leave  the  ground 
in  better  condition. 

Trees  planted  in  blasted  holes  excel  trees  planted  in 
spade  dug  holes.  They  grow  faster,  keep  healthier  and 
bear  earlier. 

Speed  up  your  work.  Save  yourself  both  hard  work 
and  money.  Save  coal.  ,  Bnrn.,stijT~-  -^od  for  fuel  and  pay 
for  the  powder  out  of  the  money  ;savtu. 

The  whole  world  needs  food.  There's  a  big  market  and 
an  eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer's  golden  opportunity. 
There's  a  short  cut  to  it. 

Get  Our  New  Free  Book  "The  Giant  Laborer" 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  tlie  many  uses 
for  Farm  Explosives.  It  explains  new  methods  which  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  farmers  everywhere  to  make  more  money.  Check  Farm  Explosives 
in  the  coupon.    Sign  and  send  it  in.    Get  your  copy — now. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

Established  1802 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  .  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works  725  Broadway.  N.  T., 

IVORY  PY-RA-L.IN  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  &  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store,  1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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PRICE  OF  MILL  FEEDS 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  give 
the  new  rules  regulating  the  prices  of 
mill  feeds.  There  lies  been  a  good  deal 
of  complaint  that  mill  feeds  were  un- 
regulated and  that  extortionate  prices 
were  being  charged.  Before  the  price  of 
wheat  was  regulated  and  when  it  was 
selling  on  the  market  as  high  as  three 
dollars  a  bushel,  bran  was  selling  as  low 
as  §1.25  a  hundred.  These  new  rules 
constitute  another  step  in  regulating 
those  who  would  profit  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  live  stock  men  who  cannot 
continue  production  without  purchasing 
a  certain  amount  of  mill  feed.  Some 
time  ago  rules  were  announced  which 
restricted  the  price  millers  could  charge 
for  mill  feed,  basing  it  on  the  actual  cost 
of  the  wheat  used.  For  example,  the 
price  of  bran  was  fixed  at  38  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  wheat  from  which  it 
was  made.  These  first  regulations,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  far  enough  down  the 
line  to  reach  the  actual  consumer. 

As  the  new  rules  are  interpreted,  a 
farmer  who  might  go  to  a  mill  where 
the  wheat  has  actually  cost  the  concern 
$2.10  a  bushel,  should  be  able  to  buy  a 
carload  of  bran  for  $1.60  a  hundred.  It 
figures  out  as  follows:  If  the  wheat 
cost  the  mill  $2.10  laid  down,  the  rate 
is  $3.50  a  hundred,  and  38  per  cent  of 
this  is  $1.33,  the  bulk  price  of  bran.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  sacks, 
which  would  bring  the  price  to  about 
$1.60.  To  get  this  price,  however,  the 
farmer  must  buy  it  for  his  own  use  as 
feed.  If  he  wants  200  sacks  of  bran, 
the  mill  can  take  a  jobber's  profit,  which 
is  $2.50  a  ton  cash,  or  12*  cents  a  hun- 
dred. This  raises  the  price  to  $1.72 J  a 
hundred.  In  purchasing  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  200  pounds,  the  mill  is  entitled 
to  a  retailer's  profit,  which  is  20  cents 
a  sack,  raising  the  retail  price  to  $1.92}. 

Very  few  mills  choose  to  do  a  retail 
business.  The  retailer  to  whom  they 
sell  must  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  $1.72J, 
this  including  the  jobber's  profit.  In 
selling  to  his  consumers  he  can  take  his 
20  cents  a  sack  profit.  The  important 
point  in  the  new  rules  is  that  they  reg- 
ulate the  profits  which  jobbers  and  brok- 
ers can  make  in  handling  mill  feeds.  The 
margin  is  fixed  and  it  cannot  exceed  the 
fixed  amount,  no  matter  how  many  dif- 
ferent jobbers  may  handle  the  product 
between  the  mill  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Read  the  rules  as  printed  on 
pages  eight  and  nine  and  if  you  are  not 
getting  the  correct  prices,  report  all  the 
circumstances  to  the  State  Food  Admin- 
istrator at  Wichita. 

h  te 

HOOVER  MAKES  INVESTIGATION 

It  was  announced  some  two  weeks  ago 
by  the  Food  Administration  that  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  was  to  be  made 
of  the  complaints  coming  in  that  extor- 
tionate prices  were  being  charged  for 
mill  feeds  in  certain  western  states. 
Alfred  Brandeis,  brother  of  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Brandeis, 
who  has  recently  joined  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, was  sent  out  to  go  into  these 
matters  co-operating  with  the  state  food 
administrators. 

The  initial  investigations  were  held  in 
Oklahoma,  and  in  addition  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  mill  feed  complaints  Mr. 
Brandeis  has  also  gone  into  the  alleged 
practices  of  milling  concerns  in  buying 
grain  for  their  own  use  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  discriminate  against  co-oper- 
ative elevators  which  had  to  sell  only 
through  the  grain  corporation.  We  com- 
mented on  these  grain  grading  complaints 
in  our  issue  of  February  23,  and  in  our 
issue  of  January  12  published  a  state- 
ment telling  of  an  incident  occurring  at 
Byers,  Kansas,  which  illustrated  the 
practice  it  is  charged  it  being  followed 
by  milling  concerns. 

We  do  not  have  at  hand  the  official 
report  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Brandeis' 
findings  in  regard  to  this  Byers  inci- 
dent, but  have  been  told  that  the  evi- 


dence submitted  convinced  him  that 
there  was  a  sound  basis  for  the  com- 
plaint made  that  the  rules  were  being 
manipulated  to  the  detriment  of  inde- 
pendent grain  buyers,  such  as  the  farm- 
ers' elevators.  A  definite  promise  was 
made  at  one  of  the  hearings  that  this 
sort  of  thing  would  not  be  permitted  to 
happen  in  the  future.  We  are  ■  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Food  Administration  is 
going  into  these  matters  in  such  detail. 

STOCKMEN  START  WAR  CHEST 

The  need  of  suitable  representation  in 
Washington  was  so  forcefully  brought 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Association  in  Wichita  that 
it  was  only  the  matter  of  a  few  min- 
utes to  raise  a  fund  of  over  $15,000  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  sending 
thoroughly  informed  representatives  to 
confer  with  the  Food  Administration. 

When  the  association  came  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  W. 
R.  Stubbs,  the  retiring  president,  was 
nominated  and  re-elected  by  acclamation. 
He  gracefully  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  but 
insisted  upon  offering  his  resignation, 
stating  that  the  association  had  been  free 
from  all  political  entanglements  the  past 
year  and  he  wanted  it  to  continue  that 
policy.  George  T.  Donaldson,  of  Greens- 
burg,  who  was  up  for  vice  president,  was 
immediately  placed  in  nomination  and 
elected  as  president.  The  constitution 
had  been  amended  to  provide  for  several 
vice  presidents  and  these  offices  were 
filled  by  electing  John  E.  Edwards,  Eu- 
reka; Dan  Callahan,  Kingman;  James  R. 
Plumb,  Emporia,  and  Ed  Root,  Brook- 
field,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  vice 
presidents,  respectively.  The  offices  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  combined 
by  the  constitutional  amendment  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  J.  H.  Mercer,  who  has 
been  secretary  the  past  year,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  meeting  just  closed  was  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  this  organization. 
Fully  1,200  of  the  members  were  in  at- 
tendance. With  the  new  members  en- 
rolling during  the  meeting,  the  member- 
ship is  now  about  2,400.  Plans  are  under 
way  which  will  make  this  a  most  pow- 
erful organization. 

-  M,e  $15^00  war  fund  is 

■K">i  leant  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  membership  of  the  association.  Dr. 
H.  J.  Waters  in  his  talk  on  price-fixing 
told  his  audience  that  when  the  wheat 
price-fixing  committee  was  at  work  he 
had  to  send  frantic  telegrams  to  the 
farmers  of  the  West  in  order  to  bring 
in  letters  and  messages  concerning  the 
cost  of  wheat  production.  Not  a  farmer 
or  farm  representative  was  to  be  seen  in 
Washington,  while  in  another  building 
where  the  coal  price-fixing  committee 
was  at  work  it  was  impossible  to  get 
in  to  the  room  for  coal  men  crowding 
the  halls.  This  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  the  Food  Administration  is  com- 
pelled to  do  its  work.  Every  interest 
except  that  of  agricultural  production  is 
on  hand  in  force.  The  statement  ap- 
pearing on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
prepared  and  adopted  at  Wichita  after 
a  long  discussion,  indicates  the  feeling 
of  those  engaged  in  live  stock  produc- 
tion. While  it  rather  sharply  criticises 
the  handling  of  the  meat  production 
question,  it  proposes  to  help  the  Food 
Administration  in  a  constructive  way 
by  furnishing  in  definite  form  the  real 
facts  as  they  exist  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  feed  lots  and  market  places  of  the 
country. 

The  press  notices  simply  announce 
that  a  committee  is  to  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, but  the  importance  of  this  action 
hinges  around  the  systematic  gathering 
of  definite  information  from  all  over 
Kansas  and  on  production  costs.  A  com- 
mittee armed  with  such  information  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  Food  Administration 


because  it  will  give  them  the  basis  for 
putting  into  effect  such  regulations  as 
will  stimulate  and  increase  meat  produc- 
tion. The  President  has  announced  the 
policy  of  a  just  price  for  all  production, 
and  that  is  all  the  live  stock  men  ask 
or  expect. 

The  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, J.  H.  Mercer,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  be  sent  to  Washington,  will  welcome 
any  and  all  information  on  the  actual 
cost  of  growing  and  marketing  live  stock 
products  or  any  phase  of  this  business. 
It  is  up  to  the  producers  to  see  that  the 
Food  Administration  is  informed.  In  the 
stress  and  strain  of  war  the  men  work- 
ing on  these  tremendously  difficult  prob- 
lems cannot  go  out  and  gather  the  in- 
formation themselves.  Let  us  not  aim- 
lessly find  fault,  but  do  our  part  in  fur- 
nishing constructive  information  which 
will  enable  them  to  get  the  correct  view- 
point and  so  be  able  to  do  those  things 
which  will  mean  increased  production 
and  a  just  price  to  all. 

te 

NO  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

Public  plowing  demonstrations  of  trac- 
tors have  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
tractor  development  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  view  of  present  conditions  it 
has  been  decided  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  hold  a  demonstration  this  year. 
The  tractor  demonstration  committee  of 
the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of'  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  in  Kansas  City  on 
February  13  and  came  to  this  decision. 
In  considering  plans  for  a  demonstration 
it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the 
problem  of  transportation  was  of  most 
vital  importance.  After  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"On  account  of  congested  conditions  of 
railroads  and  uncertainty  of  securing 
adequate  railway  equipment  for  ship- 
ping goods  now  required  on  farms,  and 
in  view  of  this  critical  transportation 
situation,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  commit- 
tee that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
either  patriotic  or  practicable  to  hold 
any  national  tractor  demonstrations  dur- 
ing 1918. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  consid- 
eration of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
such  demonstrations  —  if  conditions 
should  change  to  make  it  possible  — 
must  perforce  be  deferred  until  a  future 
meeting  of  the  committee." 

te  * 

NEBRASKA  FARMER  EXPANDS 

The  purchase  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  by  the 
Nebraska  Farmer  Company,  Lincoln,  has 
just  been  announced.  This  consolidation 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  Nebraska 
Farmer,  which  is  already  recognized  as 
the  leading  farm  paper  of  Nebraska. 
The  papers  will  be  continued  under  the 
name  Nebraska  Farmer.  The  final  con- 
solidation will  take  place  June  1.  The 
sixty-four  page  two-color  Hoe  perfecting 
press  and  strictly  modern  electrotyping 
plant  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  be  moved  to  Lincoln.  S.  R.  McKel- 
vey,  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer,  worked  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  for  three  years  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  as  a  farm  paper 
editor  and  publisher,  leaving  that  pub- 
lication to  become  editor  and  later  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer. 

fc 

JARDINE  NEW  PRESIDENT  K.  S.  A.  C. 

William  M.  Jardine,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  dean  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  and  director  of  the  experiment 
station,  has  been  advanced  to  the  presi- 
dency to  succeed  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  whose 
resignation  took  effect  January  1,  1918. 

This  appointment  comes  to  Dean  Jar- 
dine  as  a  well-earned  promotion.  He 
has  become  prominently  identified  with 
the   agricultural   interests   of  Kansas 


since  he  has  been  connected  with  our 
Agricultural  College.  He  came  to  Man- 
hattan in  1910  as  professor  of  agronomy, 
after  having  spent  three  years  as  cer- 
ealist  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  and  following  his 
graduation  was  instructor  in  agronomy 
and  later  assistant  professor  of  agron- 
omy at  this  institution.  He  also  spent 
a  year  as  manager  of  the  Utah  Arid 
Farming  Company.  Doctor  Jardine  thus 
brings  to  his  new  duties  as  head  of  this 
great  institution  a  varied  experience  in 
agricultural  work  and  administration. 
He  will  have  the  full  support  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state  and 
the  faculty  of  the  institution  which  he 
now  heads. 

*  ^ 
WICHITA  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 

Wichita  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of 
the  success  attained  in  its  second  live 
stock  show,  which  was  held  last  week. 
The  showing  of  draft  horses  was  excep- 
tionally strong.  Some  of  the  best  draft 
horses  in  the  country  were  on  exhibi- 
tion, there  being  herds  from  as  far  away 
as  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Some  excep- 
tionally strong  herds  of  beef  cattle  were 
also  shown.  The  Herefords  were  repre- 
sented by  eight  exhibitors,  over  eighty 
animals  being  entered.  There  were  also 
eight  exhibitors  of  Shorthorn  showing 
over  ninety  animals.  In  addition  to 
these  show  cattle  there  were  a  good 
many  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  in  the 
barn  which  were  brought  there  for  the 
sales  which  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  show.  Only  two  herds  of  Angus 
cattle  were  on  exhibition,  but  they  were 
all  high-class  animals.  Only  one  herd  of 
Galloways  was  shown.  Considerably  less 
money  was  offered  in  the  Angus  and 
Galloway  classification,  and  this  prob- 
ably tended  to  keep  down  the  showing 
in  these  breeds. 

The  Forum  is  a  splendid  place  in  which 
to  show  live  stock.  The  ring  is  large 
and  well  lighted  and  there  is  plenty  of 
seating  capacity  so  visitors  can  see  what 
is  being  done.  The  horse  show  being 
held  in  the  evening  was  a  feature  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
was  largely  attended. 

Wichita  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cattle  country  of  the  Southwest,  and  its 
importance  as  a  live  stock  center  will  in- 
crease. Lack  of  space  for  showing  the 
stock  is  a  handicap  here  as  in  other  large 
cities  where  live  stock  shows  are  at- 
tempted. In  addition  to  the  showing  of 
horses  and  beef  cattle  there  were  several 
herds  of  dairy  cattle,  a  strong  exhibit 
of  hogs,  and  some  exceptionally  good 
sheep. 

te  ^  ^ 

Pocket  gophers  are  among  our  most 
destructive  farm  pests.  They  destroy 
fully  one-tenth  of  the  alfalfa  crop  of 
Kansas  each  year.  They  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  using  a  poison  syrup  or  by 
sprinkling  equal  parts  of  powdered 
strychnine  and  common  table  soda  on 
bits  of  sweet  potato  and  placing  the  bait 
in  their  runs.  The  zoological  department 
of  the  Agricultural  College  supplies  the 
poison  syrup  at  actual  cost.  The  col- 
lege farm  has  been  cleaned  of  gophers 
several  times,  but  they  keep  coming  in 
from  the  outside  so  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  process  of  poisoning. 

fc  fc 

We  have  just  received  a  small  supply 
of  tentative  income  tax  return  blanks 
for  the  year  1917  for  the  use  of  farmers. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Revenue  De- 
partment that  a  large  number  of  persons 
liable  to  the  tax  under  the  law  have 
failed  to  receive  the  proper  forms.  They 
are  anxious  that  every  probable  income 
tax  payer  shall  have  full  information 
and  ample  opportunity  to  make  return. 
The  time  for  filing  returns  has  been  ex- 
tended to  April  1,  1918.  We  will  mail 
copies  of  these  blanks  to  any  who  need 
them. 
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A  WAR-TIME  FARM  PROGRAM 

Must  Maintain  Efficiency  Through  Better  and  More  Carefully-Made  Plans 


By  P.  E.  McNALL,  Farm  Management  Specialist,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


OUR  war-time  farm  program  should 
be  planned  to  make  every  farm 
item  and  operation  count  for  as 
much  as  possible.  During  peace 
times  efficiency  is  often  sacrificed  for 
convenience — seed  is  plentiful,  new  ma- 
chinery more  satisfactorily  handled  than 
old,  and  labor  is  generally  easily  obtain- 
able if  wages  are  right. 

The  farmer  who  is  intending  to  pro- 
duce efficiently  during  this  war,  how- 
ever, must  realize  that  seed,  implements, 
and  human  labor  are  all  necessary  not 
only  for  the  production  of  food  but  also 
for  production  of  the  destructive  agen- 
cies which  are  likewise  essential  for  the 
winning  of  the  war.  His  program  must 
be  planned  so  that  he  may  not  only  do 
his  bit  by  producing  as  much  as  usual, 
or  a  little  more,  but  he  should  so  plan 
his  work  as  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  a 
minimum  of  seed,  new  implements,  and 
human  labor.  There  should  be  as  little 
competition  as  possible  between  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturers  for  these 
essential  factors  of  both  classes  of  in- 
dustries. 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  farm 
program  under  these  conditions  should 
be  clearly  defined.  The  details,  however, 
must  be  worked  out  by  each  individual 
farmer,  and  effective  practices  for  one 
farm  will  not  necessarily  be  adaptable 
in  all  details  to  another.  Because  of 
the  extra  demands  made  by  war-time 
manufactures  for  the  agencies  which  are 
also  necessary  for  the  raising  of  farm 
products,  the  farmer  must  get  along  with 
less  than  has  been  his  custom.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  either  cut  down  his 
acreage  of  crops,  use  substitutes  for  hu- 
man labor,  or  diversify  his  farming  oper- 
ations. To  cut  down  the  acreage  of 
crops  would  mean  loss  to  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  unless  such  reduc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  produce  more 
effectively  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
was  done  on  the  original  acreage.  This 
is  seldom  the  case,  and  should  not  be 
suggested  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
problem. 

The  question  of  human  labor  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  problem 
of  the  farmer  today.  A  small  fraction 
of  the  regular  help  is  now  in  the  na- 
tional army,  the  occasional  itinerant 
hand  will  not  be  available,  and  the  nec- 
essary importation  of  men  at  harvest 
time  will  have  to  be  met  by  a  definitely 
organized  plan  if  the  available  man  labor 
is  to  supply  the  visible  harvest  demands. 
The  problem  of  transporting  this  army 
of  men  from  the  South  to  the  North  as 
harvest  progresses  should  form  a  part 
of  the  Government  program. 

The  general  farmer  will  probably  have 
to  depend  upon  the  local  labor  to  meet 
his  ordinary  farm  labor  requirements. 
Any  change  in  farming  operations  which 
will  give  the  same  or  equivalent  pro- 
duction with  decreased  labor  will  help 
in  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem. 
These  changes  may  be  in  the  form  of 
fewer  operations,  combining  of  others, 
or  eliminating  as  much  as  possible  the 
chance  of  repetition  work. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  the 
farmer  training  some  home  labor  during 
the  early  spring  which  will  be  available 
for  his  use  later  on  during  the  busy  sea- 
son. There  are  many  town  boys  who 
are  willing  and  energetic  but  who  need 
to  be  trained  in  the  handling  and  care 
of  horses  and  machinery.  If  a  farmer 
■who  has  the  time  during  the  spring  and 
the  required  patience  to  give  the  boy 
the  necessary  training,  this  particular 
boy  should  in  turn  be  available  to  the 
farmer  when  needed. 

In  ordinary  years  it  is  generally  less 
inconvenient  to  plant  what  seed  one  has 
than  to  test  for  purity  and  vitality.  If 
the  season  be  good,  seed  of  either  fair 
or  good  vitality  will  make  a  fair  stand, 
and  the  time  for  testing  is  considered 
lost.  If,  however,  the  season  is  not  very 
favorable,  the  seed  of  fair  vitality  will 
fail  to  grow  and  replanting  becomes  nec- 
essary. This  occasional  replanting  is 
ordinarily  not  considered  to  be  as  much 
trouble  as  testing.  Now,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  deficiency  of  good  seed  and 
decreased  available  help,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary not  to  risk  the  planting  of  poor 
seed.  The  best  insurance  against  re- 
planting is  to  test  long  enough  in  ad- 
vance of  planting  time  to  be  able  to  re- 
place with  good  seed  that  which  shows 
poor  vitality. 

Another  time  and  labor-saving  habit 


is  that  of  taking  care  of  the  machinery 
on  the  farm.  A  machine  which  rusts 
out  and  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one  draws  just  that  much  human  labor 
from  some  other  necessary  occupation. 
By  going  over  all  machinery  before 
spring  work  opens  up,  needed  repairs  can 
be  listed  and  ordered.  The  machinery 
will  then  be  ready  for  use  when  needed 
without  taking  from  one-half  a  day  to 
two  days  during  the  very  busy  season 
for  making  necessary  repairs. 

Practically  every  machine  has  some 
part  which  wears  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  others  and  is  generally  the 


HE  value  of  a  good  school  as  a 
center  of  community  interests  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  Strong  Dis- 
trict School  in  Riley  County,  Kan- 
sas. In  this  little  country  neighborhood 
the  sehool  house  is  the  center  and  well- 
spring  of  intellectual  and  social  endea- 
vor. The  community  boasts  a  welfare 
club,  a  thriving  literary  society  and  an 
annual  community  fair,  all  of  which 
have  their  home  in  the  school  building. 
Aside  from  the  social  value  of  the  school, 
the  course  of  study  is  exceptionally  good 
for  a  country  district,  since  in  addition 
to  the  eight  grades  usually  taught,  two 
years  of  high  school  work  is  given.  This 
work  includes  domestic  science  and  art 
for  the  girls  and  manual  training  for 
the  boys. 

Cash  prizes  and  blue  ribbons  are  given 
for  poultry,  live  stock,  butter  and  fancy 
work  at  the  annual  community  fair. 
This  fair  is  attended  by  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood, and  every  family  enters  several 
exhibits.  The  welfare  club  is  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school,  of  which  there  are  two,  and  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  being  a  sort  of 
parent-teacher  association.  The  literary 
society,  which  meets  fortnightly,  is  at- 
tended by  both  old  and  young.  Socials 
are  held  at  the  school  house  once  or  twice 
a  month,  and  school  entertainments  are 
given  at  certain  times  in  the  year.  Gos- 
pel teams  from  the  young  people's  socie- 
ties of  the  different  churches  in  the 
near-by  town  of  Manhattan  hold  relig- 
ious services  every  few  weeks. 

Strong  school  has  been  standardized. 
It  is  equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
furnace,  and  is  piped  for  water.  The 
building  contains  two  class  rooms,  a 
small  library,  a  rest  room  and  two  cloak 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  base- 
ment are  the  rooms  for  domestic  science 
and  manual  training  as  well  as  the  fur- 
nace room  and  two  toilet  rooms. 

The  library  consists  of  200  volumes  of 
encyclopedias,  histories,  fiction  and  story 
books  for  children.  There  are  also 
shelves  in  the  library  for  the  equipment 
necessary  for  school  entertainments.  The 
rest  room,  an  innovation  in  the  country 


cause  of  the  trouble  which  develops 
while  the  machine  is  in  use.  It  may  be 
a  canvas,  a  roller,  a  boxing,  cycle  plates, 
chain  links,  or  reel  posts,  or  trouble  may 
arise  from  the  loss  of  bolts  or  locknuts, 
the  need  of  certain  wrenches,  punches, 
or  other  articles.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
possible  from  previous  experience  with 
the  machine  or  implement  to  be  in  posi- 
tion to  know  what  the  weakness  prob- 
ably is  and  order  the  new  part  before 
time  for  using  the  machine. 

If  one  is  planning  upon  the  use  of 
extra  machinery,  as  a  tractor,  he  should 
know   what   the  possibilities  and  the 


school,  contains  a  sanitary  couch,  a  rock- 
ing chair  and  a  straight  chair.  The  sew- 
ing machine  used  by  the  girls  in  domes- 
tic art  is  also  kept  in  the  rest  room. 

The  two  class  rooms  are  separated  by 
a  large  door  that  can  be  raised.  This 
throws  the  two  rooms  into  one  large  one 
for  socials  and  entertainments.  These 
rooms  are  lighted  by  a  row  of  large  win- 
dows on  the  west.  The  class  rooms  are 
well  equipped  with  wall  maps  and  globes. 
There  is  a  sand  table  in  the  primary  room 
for  the  use  of  the  smaller  children.  The 
walls  are  attractively  decorated  with  a 
few  well  chosen  pictures  suitably  framed, 
and  are  tinted  in  a  restful  shade  of  tan 
with  a  cream-colored  ceiling. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  feature 
in  the  curriculum  is  the  study  of  home 
economics  and  manual  training.  The 
girls  have  a  good  steel  range,  tables,  and 
a  cupboard  for  dishes,  supplies  and 
utensils.  The  tables  were  made  by  the 
boys  in  manual  training,  as  were  the 
rolling  pin  and  bread  board.  The  girls 
have  a  one-hour  cooking  period  once  a 
week  when  they  serve  warm  lunch  to 
all  the  pupils. 

The  boys  made  for  themselves  work 
benches,  a  rack  for  the  squares,  hammers 
and  saws,  and  a  wall  chest  for  their 
other  tools  such  as  planes,  braces,  bits, 
and  scrapers.  The  boys  also  made  most 
of  the  playground  equipment,  teeter 
boards,  horizontal  bars  and  basketball 
goals.  Other  problems  in  woodworking 
have  a  definite  relation  to  farm  life,  for 
they  comprise  the  making  of  chicken 
coops,  bird  houses,  step  ladders  and 
flower  boxes,  as  well  as  the  more  intri- 
cate problems  of  small  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. 

The  pupils  in  Strong  school  all  appear 
to  enjoy  their  school  work  and  regard  it 
with  more  zest  than  the  average  chil- 
dren do  in  the  average  rural  school.  They 
have  the  task  of  working  out  real  prob- 
lems in  a  practical  way  which  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  them  although  they  do  not 
know  just  why  they  like  their  studies. 
The  patrons  of  the  district  take  pride 
in  the  school  and  are  in  close  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  teachers. 


probabilities  of  the  machine  are,  what 
it  will  and  will  not  do,  whether  it  is 
adaptable  to  his  particular  farm  and  to 
the  work  for  which  he  is  getting  it,  and 
whether  he  sufficiently  understands  its 
operation  and  repair  to  run  it  effectively, 
or  will  be  dependent  upon  a  specialist  id 
case  it  fails  to  do  the  work  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

If  he  plans  upon  using  a  new  type  of 
machine  for  some  necessary  work  he 
should  have  a  substitute  which  can  be 
used  in  case  the  machine  fails  to  oper- 
ate properly.  After  he  becomes  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  particular 
machine,  the  substitute  may  be  disposed 
of.  A  survey  of  the  tractor  owners  of 
the  state  shows  that  tractors  have  re- 
placed approximately  two  horses  on  each 
300  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  results 
so  far  show  it  to  be  an  extra  machine 
and  a  desirable  one  only  if  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  own  it. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  of  using 
available  labor  to  better  advantage  by 
putting  part  of  the  acreage  to  a  crop 
which  will  demand  labor  at  a  little  dif- 
ferent time  during  the  season,  thus  giv- 
ing the  labor  more  continuous  employ- 
ment. This  arrangement  reduces  the 
amount  of  labor  needed  at  any  particu- 
lar time.  It  also  gives  a  more  constant 
demand  for  the  labor  continuously_a_vail- 
able.  Such  a  program  should  not  include 
new  or  untried  crops.  The  safest  farm- 
ing is  that  which  follows  the  best  prac- 
tices of  local  men.  Any  experimenta- 
tion which  is  done  either  with  stock  or 
crops  should  be  on  such  a  scale  that  its 
failure  will  not  seriously  handicap  the 
farm  for  the  season. 

Many  labor-saving  devices  are  being 
recommended  for  the  farm.  Some  have 
real  worth,  while  others  need  not  receive 
a  second's  consideration.  Many  farmers 
will  be  able  to  efficiently  add  a  self- 
feeder  to  their  equipment,  thus  cutting 
down  time  and  feed  required  for  fatten- 
ing the  stock.  Other  farmers  have  sev- 
eral machines,  as  feed  grinder,  pump, 
churn,  separator,  washing  machine,  and 
other  similar  equipment  with  pulley  for 
power  use.  They  lose  much  time  in  mov- 
ing the  engine  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  do  these  various  pieces  of  work. 
A  line  shaft  would  eliminate  this  waste 
of  time. 

There  are  those  who  could  easily  use 
a  milking  machine  and  thus  remove  one 
reason  for  the  inability  to  keep  a  hand. 
This  equipment  is  seldom  recommended, 
however,  for  a  dairy  herd  of  less  than 
fifteen  cows. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  each  opera- 
tion and  transaction  count  for  the  utmost 
unless  some  record  is  kept  of  the  farm 
business.  To  do  this  requires  either  an 
unusual  memory  or  some  particular  sys- 
tem of  records.  It  is  always  question- 
able if  any  person  should  occupy  his 
memory  with  records  and  figures  which 
could  conveniently  be  noted,  thus  leav- 
ing his  mind  free  for  plans  concerning 
his  work. 

Some  definite  plans  should  be  made 
for  the  keeping  of  certain  accounts, 
those  likely  to  be  most  valuable.  Before 
deciding  upon  what  records  to  keep,  get 
a  clear  idea  of  what  the  records  are  to 
show.  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  or 
learn  about  your  business?  What  is  the 
question  you  ask  yourself  most  fre- 
quently concerning  your  business?  When 
this  is  decided  you  can  determine  what 
records  are  necessary  for  showing  these 
particular  points.  It  will  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  certain  records 
and  any  additional  or  unnecessary  rec- 
ords will  not  only  take  more  time,  but 
will  not  give  information  which  will 
help  in  answering  the  specific  question. 
A  set  of  records,  well  thought  out,  will 
pay  many  times  over  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  keep  them.  Likewise  a  farm 
business  which  is  planned  in  advance  will 
ordinarily  give  greater  returns  per  unit 
investment  than  the  same  carefully  man- 
aged farm  with  no  working  plans. 


Some  Wheat  Killed 

The  snow  is  all  gone  in  this  section 
and  some  of  the  wheat  seems  to  be 
starting  up  a  little.  I  think  quite  a  lit- 
tle of  the  wheat  is  killed,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  yet.  It  may  come  out  iater 
all  right.  Most  of  the  stockmen  will 
have  feed  enough  to  get  through.  The 
country  is  short  on  cattle. — E.  G.  Hem- 
merlinc,  Rooks  County. 


STRONG  SCHOOL,  RILEY  COUNTY. — TWO  ROOMS,  WITH  MANUAL  TRAILING  AND 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  ROOMS  IN  BASEMENT. — HAS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  FURNACE, 
AND  RUNNING  WATER. 


An  Ideal  Community  Center 

By   SARA  CHASE 
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Seeding  Sweet  Clover 


WEET  CLOVER,  once  considered  a 
noxious  weed,  is  now  recognized  as 
a  valuable  crop  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  Kansas.  Until  recently  sweet 
clover  was  grown  only  as  a  honey  plant. 
It  is  now  grown  for  soil -improvement 
purposes  and  as  a  pasture  and  forage 
crop,  and  its  utilization  for  these  pur- 
poses is  steadily  increasing.  As  a  crop 
for  soil  improvement  sweet  clover  is  un- 
excelled; for  pasturing  purposes  it  has 
given  satisfactory  results;  as  a  forage 
crop  it  can  often  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage where  alfalfa  or  red  clover  can 
not  be  successfully  grown.  However,  as 
a  dry-land  crop  or  as  a  crop  to  be  grown 
on  upland,  where  alfalfa  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully grown,  because  of  insufficient 
moisture,  sweet  clover  is  yet  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sweet 
clover,  of  which  the  common  white  sweet 
clover  (Melilotus  alba)  and  the  large 
biennial  yellow  sweet  clover  (Melilotus 
officinalis)  are  the  most  important.  The 
white  variety  is  most  extensively  grown 
in  Kansas.  It  grows  more  vigorously 
and  more  upright  and  larger  than  the 
yellow  variety  and  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  farm  purposes.  Another  va- 
riety, yellow  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  in- 
dica ) ,  is  an  annual,  and  is  of  very  little 
value  in  Kansas. 

Practically  all  of  the  soils  in  the  state 
are  adapted  to  growing  sweet  clover; 
very  sandy  soils,  poorly  drained  acid  soil, 
and  possibly  the  "white  ash  lands"  of 
Southeastern  Kansas,  excepted.  It 
thrives  best  on  fertile  land  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  will  make  a  better  growth 
on  very  poor  soils  than  most  other  crops. 
When  grown  for  hay  it  is  best  to  plant 
on  fairly  fertile  land.  Where  sweet  clo- 
ver is  to  be  pastured  it  may  be  planted 
on  the  poorer  soils  and  yet  yield  justi- 
fiable returns.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  sweet  clover  will  make  as  great  a 
growth  on  very  sandy  soils  as  on  more 
fertile  land.  However,  there  are  many 
places  in  Western  Kansas  where  sweet 
clover  is  bringing  larger  returns,  from 
sandy  soils  along  river  bottoms  where 
the  underflow  is  near  the  surface,  than 
any  other  crop  that  could  be  grown. 

Sweet  clover  has  been  overrated  for 
growing  on  upland  soils  in  Western  Kan- 
sas. Results  obtained  during  1913  and 
1914  in  co-operative  tests  with  sweet  clo- 
ver conducted  throughout  that  portion  of 
the  state,  under  the  direction  of  C.  C. 
Cunningham,  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  have  not  been  encouraging. 

In  Experiment  Station  Circular  No.  44 
Mr.  Cunningham  points  out  that  under 
natural  conditions  sweet  clover  remains 
in  the  ground  during  the  winter  and 
germinates  in  the  spring,  although  occa- 
sionally a  few  seedlings  may  be  found 
in  the*  fall.  He  states  that  it  may  be 
seeded  any  time  from  January  to  the 
last  of  May,  with  good  chances  of  suc- 
cess. From  the  little  data  available  it 
appears  that  early  seeding  is  preferable 
in  Eastern  Kansas.  In  the  eastern  third 
of  the  state  it  may  often  be  successfully 
seeded  with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats  or  bar- 
ley, provided  the  seed  bed  is  not  too 
loose  and  open  and  a  rather  thin  stand 
of  grain  is  grown.  In  favorable  seasons 
good  stands  of  sweet  clover  may  be  ob- 
tained by  seeding  with  fall  wheat,  the 
sweet  clover  being  sown  in  the  late  win- 
ter or  early  spring  in  the  same  manner 
that  red  clover  is  usually  seeded.  Seed- 
ing sweet  clover  with  a  nurse  crop  may 
result  in  failure  if  the  season  is  exces- 
sively hot  and  dry  immediately  after 
harvest  or  if  the  small  grain  makes  too 
heavy  a  growth  and  completely  shades 
the  young  plants. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  use  per  acre 
varies  with  „the  quality  of  the  seed  and 
the  per  cent  of  "hard  seed."  Sweet  clo- 
ver may  contain  from  10  to  90  per  cent 
of  "hard  seed"  which,  because  of  the  ex- 
cessively hard  seed  coat,  does  not  germi- 
nate the  first  season,  although  it  is  good 
in  vitality  and  will  grow  the  second 
year.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre 
should  vary  according  to  the  per  cent 
that  will  grow  the  first  season.  If  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  sweet  clover  will 
germinate  readily,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre. 
If  unhulled  seed  is  used  the  amount 
should  be  increased  about  five  pounds 
per  acre. 

Rough,  wooded,  or  stony  lands  that 
are  untillable  may  be  seeded  by  sowing 
the  sweet  clover  broadcast  during  the 
late  fall  or  winter.  The  seed  will  be 
worked  into  the  soil  by  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground  or 
washed  under  by  rains.  On  very  sandy 
soils  sweet  clover  is  often  drilled  into 


the  thin  native  sod  by  using  a  disk  drill, 
as  any  other  preparation  of  the  ground 
would  make  the  seed  bed  too  loose. 

Sweet  clover,  to  produce  satisfactory 
results,  should  be  inoculated  with  the 
proper  bacteria.  If  the  crop  is  not  grow- 
ing along  roadsides  and  in  fence  corners 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  to  be  seeded,  it  is  very  likely  that 
inoculating  will  be  essential.  This  may 
be  done  by  obtaining  soil  from  an  alfalfa 
field  or  ground  on  which  sweet  clover  is 
growing  and  spreading  it  over  the  field 
which  is  to  be  seeded;  at  the  rate  of  200 
to  300  pounds  of  inoculated  soil  to  the 
acre.  This  should  be  harrowed  in  im- 
mediately, as  exposure  to  the  sunshine 
and  the  drying  out  of  the  soil  will  kill 
the  bacteria.  Best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  the  soil  on  a  cloudy 
day.  If  inoculated  soil  is  not  available 
within  reasonable  distance  it  may  be 
more  practical  to  inoculate  with  the  pure 
cultures  that  are  sold  for  this  purpose. 
This  method  consists  of  treating  the  seed 
with  a  pure  culture  of  the  proper  kind 
of  bacteria,  according  to  directions  ac- 
companying the  material.  The  inocu- 
lated seed  should  be  sown  soon  after  it 
is  treated,  and  should  never  be  exposed 
to  the  sun. 

Fortunately  the  only  portion  of  Kan- 
sas where  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  for 
sweet  clover  is  in  those  parts  of  the 
eastern  fourth  of  the  state  where  the 
crop  is  not  growing  naturally.  The  soil 
in  the  remainder  of  the  state  is  evidently 
well  supplied  with  the  proper  kind  of 
bacteria.  In  Missouri  sweet  clover  usu- 
ally needs  inoculation.  For  early  inocu-. 
lation  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
recommends  the  soil  method  as  the  safer 
practice. 

Lost — Yesterday,  somewhere  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours, 
each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes. 
No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are  gone 
forever. — Selected. 


Buy  Your  Tractor  Now 

THE  tractor  is  a  real  help  to  American 
farmers  now.    It  is  fast  taking  over  all 
the  heavy  farm  power  work. 

Kerosene  is  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest 
tractor  fuel.  Therefore  all  our  tractors,  International,  Mogul 
and  Titan,  are  designed,  built,  and  guaranteed  to  operate 
successfully  on  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  these  three  essential 
features:  That  our  tractors  shall  operate  on  the  cheapest 
fuel  farmers  can  buy;  that  they  shall  be  so  simple  that  any 
farmer  can  learn  to  handle  them;  and  that  they  shall  do 
enough  good  work  in  the  held  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

On  this  basis  we  solicit  your  orders  for  Mogul  10-20, 
Titan  10-20  and  International  15-30  kerosene  tractors. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  at 
you  want  it.  The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  ship- 
ping facilities  are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  our 
catalogues  now,  make  your  decision,  and  send  in  your  order 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Invest  in  an  International  Harvester 
guaranteed  kerosene  tractor  in  time  for  the  spring  plowing. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


Champion  Deering 


McCormiek 


USA 

Milwaukee  Oibomc 


Mc  COR  M  ACK 


1/ 

'  CALLI'ClfRCI 


C  ALVff 


'SCHUMANNHEINI 


Da  LUCA 


Their  Genius 

made  them  great* 
Hie  Victrola 

makes  them  immortal 

Mankind  lovc9  to  crown  a  Geniu9.  The  artists 
whose  portraits  appear  here  have  won  the  ap- 
plause and  affection  of  the  public  for  the  beauty, 
the  comfort,  the  entertainment,  and  the  uplift  of 
their  matchless  art,  as  expressed  upon  the  stage 
and  to  that  far  vaster,  world-wide  audience  who 
knows  them  by  their  Victor  Records.  As  long  a9 
there  are  ears  to  hear,  their  Victor  Records  will 
preserve  their  living,  breathing  emotions,  their  in- 
fectious laughter,the  exquisite,  tremulous  notesof 
their  inspired  instruments.   Their  art  cannot  die. 

Write  to  us  for  the  Victor  Record  catalog — the  most  complete  catalog  of 
music  in  all  the  world — and  we  will  also  send  you  the  name  and  address  o! 
the  nearest  Victor  dealer.  He  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  Victor  Records 
by  the  world's  greatest  artists,  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola — $10  to  $400.  Ask  to  hear  the  Saenger  Voice  Culture 
Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


PADEREWSKI 


MARTINELLI 


To  Insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  I 

the  famous  trade-mark,  "His  Master's  I 

Voice."   It  is  on  all  products  of  ths  j 
Victor  Talking  Mi>hin»  Company. 
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A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 
FREE*  la»*i 


We  offer  free  this  book 
that  tells  you  about  many 
of  the  diseases  afftictlng  »k 
horses  and  how  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  it  at  your 
local  druggist's  or  write  us/5 

Kendall's 
\  Spavin  Treatment 

is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  the  treatment 
of  Ringbone,  Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements 
by  the  counter-irritant  method.   It  is  also  a  re- 
liable remedy  for  Curbs.  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts  and 
Lameness.   It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 
Read  what  Junes  M.  Tbomptoo.  Truer  Mills,  B.  C.,  writes : 
|  **Woald  jou  kindly  send  mo  one  of  your  aerie  books?   I  h»Y«  ft 
|  Vetcriwv  book  which  I  paid  fd.OO  for,  but  I  belieTO  X  can  get 
more  SfttisftotioD  out  of  Kendall  *a  Treatlee  on  tb« 
florae.  I  g*Te  the  book  jou  Mtrt  me  before  to  an- 
other barn  bom," 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette,  I 
Ark.,  writes: 

••Your  book  It  worth  96-00  If  only  need 
M  an  aid  In  locating  lameneaa.  Shoulder 
lAmeoeM  la  the  most  difficult  for  an 
laeiperieaoed  man  to  locate.  It 
If  aaay,  however,  with  tho  help 
of  j cor  book.'* 

Kendall's  Spavin | 
Treatment  is  sold  at  I 
the  uniform  orice  I 
of  $1.10  a  bottle,  of  I 
6  bottles  for  $5.50.1 
If  you  cannot  getj 
it  or  our  free  booSl 
at  your  local  druggist* jf 
write  us. 

DR.  B.f.  KENDALL  COMPANY 


19  HOH8E 
UiSUAAXCS 


En 03 burg  Fails,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A* 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horit 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,   knee  or  throat. 


ABSOR 

*  TRADE  M AUK  HI 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  fttG. U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.   No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated— only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.   #2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  cue  tor  special  instructions, 
tud  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  ana- 
leptic liniment  (or  mankind,  redacts  Painful  Swelling!, 
Enlarged  Clandi,  Went,  Bruliet,  Varlcoie  Velnt;  allays 
Fain  and  Inflammation.  Price  S1.2S  a  bottle  tt  druggists  or 
delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  poitpald  for  10c 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.O.  F.,211  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


TIE  SELF-0SLSH6  WINDMILL 

VSas  become  to  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq.replaee,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlie 
Aermotois,  making  them  self-oil^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor « 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  and| 
rain  .The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  ia  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  twelfth  St.,  Chicago 

Stack  Your  Hay  ^lnW  I  _ 
TheEasiert  Way/gA^oXW^ 

.Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
L;  way  means  time,  men  and 
k   money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack - 
k   erB  and  Sweep  Kakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Fully  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


Free  Catalog 


f .  WTATT  MFC  CO-  910  N.  Stb  ST..  SAUNA,  KAK& 

In  colors  explains 
_  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagoni,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  St 
any  running 
■ear.  Send  for 
It  today. 
Etertric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Ihn  lt.,q>tanJIL 

CASH  j  BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established  1810. 

FULTON  BAG  *  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send 
Postal  for  Free  Book. 
Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent 
through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  sketch  for  Free 
Opinion  of  Patentability.  TALBERT  &  TALBERT, 
4517  Talbert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OF  PAIR  and  Machine  Catalogs  now  ready 
of  Flying  Swede  Cultivators, 
Frlck  Threshers  and  Tractors,  O'Neil  Spread- 
ers, Terror  Ridge  Busters,  Eclipse  Elevators 
and  Powers.  » 

O'NEIL  IMP.  MFG.  CO. 
Kansas  City         ...  Missouri 


Just  Prices  Necessary 


fW&O  INDUSTRY  can  long  endure  if 
the  cost  of  production  exceeds  the 
*  price    received    for   the  product. 

This  economic  principle  is  recog- 
nized by  President  Wilson  and  was  given 
public  utterance  in  considerable  detail  in 
statements  made  last  summer  regarding 
the  necessity  for  paying  just  prices  for 
all  necessary  products.  This  principle  is 
operative  in  the  live  stock  business  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  apparent  from 
the  discussions  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Kansas  State  Live  Stock  Association 
that  the  cattle  and  hog  men  of  the  state 
cannot  maintain  production  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  No  matter  how  patri- 
otic they  are  or  how  much  they  may 
wish  to  produce  the  food  required  to 
carry  on  the  war,  they  cannot  go  on  if 
their  working  capital  and  equipment  is 
being  taken  from  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  going  on  with  pro- 
duction even  at  a  loss,  but  live  stock 
men  cannot  do  this  any  more  than  can 
the  railroads,  ?oal  operators,  packers, 
millers,  or  other  lines  of  industry. 

In  taking  control  of  the  packing  busi- 
ness, the  Government  guaranteed  them 
a  profit  of  9  per  cent  on  the  meat  they 
handle  and  mich  higher  profits  on  the 
by-products.  The  railroads,  now  oper- 
ated under  Government  control,  are  as- 
sured net  returns  equivalent  to  their 
earnings  ,during  the  past  three  years 
which  are  admitted  to  have  been  the 
most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  farm  products,  be- 
cause they  come  from  many  small  units 
and  the  conditions  of  production  are  so 
variable.  Lacey  Simpson,  of  McPherson, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  increasing 
pork  production,  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
Greene  of  the  Food  Administration  in 
his  efforts  to  show  that  the  $15.50  pork 
minimum  was  a  just  price.  Mr.  Greene 
maintained  that,  because  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  over  the 
country  had  shown  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  pork  could  be  produced  for 
ten  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn  or  its 
equivalent,  the  price  was  just  and  should 
stand.  "The  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  are  not  producing 
the  million  pounds  of  pork  which  goes 
to  market  in  the  country,"  said  Mr. 
Simpson.  Much  as  we  value  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  pointing 
the  way  toward  better  methods,  the  fact 
stated  by  Mr.  Simpson  must  be  recog- 
nized in  dealing  with  the  pork  produc- 
tion question.  The  bulk  of  the  pork- 
comes  from  the  tenant  farmers  and  the 
man  on  the  quarter-section  farm.  Many 
of  these  tenants  and  small  farmers  must 
get  along  with  inferior  equipment.  They 
cannot  produce  pork  at  minimum  cost, 
even  though  they  may  have  the  example 
of  the  experimental  work  to  guide  them. 
Perhaps  we  should  produce  pork  for  less 
cost,  but  we  must  base  our  calculations 
on  actual  conditions  and  not  on  ideals. 
A  study  of  the  Chicago  market  for  pork 
as  related  to  the  price  of  corn  extending 
over  a  period  of  sixty  years  shows  that 
the  average  price  of  pork  per  hundred 
pounds  has  been  equal  to  the  market 
price  of  eleven  and  one -halt  bushels  of 
No.  2  corn.  Whenever  the  average  price 
of  pork  fell  below  the  market  price  of 
about  twelve  bushels  of  No.  2  corn,  its 
production  decreased,  and  whenever  it 
has  exceeded  that  price  it  has  expanded. 
When  the  $15.50  minimum  was  an- 
nounced last  fall  it  was  assumed  that 
we  had  a  three  billion  bushel  crop  of 
corn.  As  conditions  have  actually  de- 
veloped, the  packers  have  managed  to 
keep  the  price  of  pork  down  fairly  close 
to  the  minimum,  and  corn,  instead  of 
being  $1  to  $1.10  a  bushel,  lias  been 
nearer  to  $1.50  to  $1.75.  The  ratio  be- 
tween corn  and  pork  has  thus  been 
about  ten  to  one,  and  at  the  very  time 
last  fall  when  hog  prices  came  down, 
meat  meal,  which  is  a  packing  house 
product,  rapidly  advanced  in  price. 

Under  such  conditions  nothing  under 
the  sun  could  keep  brood  sows  from  be- 
ing sent  to  market  and  the  general 
tendency  has  undoubtedly  been  to  re- 
duce instead  of  expand  pork  production. 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  message  sent  to  Dr. 
H.  J.  Waters,  claimed  that  hog  men  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  realize  on  their 


soft  corn  which  would  have  been  unmar- 
ketable except  as  feed,  but  at  prevail- 
ing pork  prices  Mr.  Simpson  in  his  talk 
maintained  that  those  who  had  mar- 
keted their  corn  through  hogs  had  re- 
ceived not  to  exceed  eighty  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  bushel  for  it,  while  their  neigh- 
bors having  no  hogs,  who  had  cribbed 
their  corn  and  dried  it  out,  are  selling 
the  grain  for  $1.25  a  bushel.  This  dis- 
cussion of  the  pork  question  by  Mr. 
Simpson  was  fairly  illustrative  of  the 
general  trend  of  the  meeting. 

The  counsel  which  finally  prevailed  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Association  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Food  Administration  must  have  pre- 
sented to  it  real  authoritative  informa- 
tion direct  from  the  producers  of  meat 
animals.  Unless  those  in  authority  can 
be  brought  to  realize  conditions  as  they 
exist,  we  will  soon  be  facing  a  serious 
shortage  of  meat.  Much  as  he  may  wish 
to  maintain  maximum  production  as  a 
war  measure,  the  meat  producer  of  the 
country  cannot  go  counter  to  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  a  just -""price  for  his 
product. 

The  following  resolution,  or  state- 
ment, was  carefully  prepared  and  after 
much  discussion  adopted  at  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Association: 

The  stockmen  of  the  Middle  West  have 
conducted  their  feeding  operations  this  win- 
ter at  a  loss  of  from  $10  to  $30  a  head  in 
cattle  and  from  $5  to  $15  a  head  on  hogs, 
in  the  face  of  the  assurance  given  them 
last  fall  by  Herbert  Hoover,  United  States 
Food  Administrator,  as  follows:  "It  would 
be  the  nation's  responsibility  to  see  that  a 
fair  compensation  is  returned  to  the  farmer 
for  his  labor  and  capital  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  supplies,  and  that  an  abun- 
dance of  food  supplies  should  not  mean  their 
production  at  a  loss  to  the  farmer." 

The  fat  cattle  now  being  marketed  were 
bought  chiefly  after  this  Government  assur- 
ance, and  at  the  prices  then  prevailing. 
They  have  been  fed  and  handled  as  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  as  possible.  The  loss 
sustained  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  to 
any  lack  of  business  judgment  or  unscien- 
tific management  on  the  part  of  the  feeder. 

As  a  result  of  this  loss  the  feed  lots  of 
the  country  are  not  now  being  filled  to 
their  usual  capacity,  and  there  is  a  state 
of  unrest  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  feed- 
ers as  to  the  future  of  the  business.  Con- 
tributing to  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  meat   producers  is  the   further  fact 


THIS  Silo 

speaks /6r  itself 

AN  INDIANA  SILO  Is  a  safe,  sure  Invest- 
ment, not  an  experiment.  It  Is  strong  and 
serviceable.  It  Is  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  fill, 
easy  to  feed  from,  easy  to  pay  for.  It  Is  good. 
Sixty  thousand  are  now  in  use. 

Go  to  any  Indiana  Silo  owner  and  look  at  his 
ello.  Get  inside  of  It.  Note  the  joints;  no  iron 
to  rust.  Examine  the  wood;  see  how  free  it  is 
from  defects;  how  close-fitting  it  is.  Then  ex- 
amine the  silage  against  the  wall.  You  will  find 
it  is  as  free  from  mold  as  in  the  center.  When 
silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  isgood  silage.  Yon 
and  your  hired  man  or  neighbors  can  put  up  an 
Indiana  Silo.  No  skilled  labor  required. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  com- 
plete details  of  our  Early  Buyers* 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

61 I  UhIob  Bldf.,  •»•«••  Anderson,  Indiana 
61  I  Silo  Bide.,  ........  Kannas  City,  Ho. 

511  Indiana  BIdg., .  .  •  .  .  .  D*«  Moines,  Iowa 
61 1  tin  Stool  Bxehaae*  Bldf.,  .  Fort  Worth,  lull 


The  Jordan* Valley 

In  Southeastern  Oregon  Is  a  beautiful, 
fertile  dlitrlet  that  you  ought  to  In- 
vestigate. Many  thrawd  farmers  are 
buying  there,  beeauaa  their  keen  busi- 
ness foresight  telle  them  that  Invest- 
ment will  pay  big  returns  from  the 
natural  Increase  In  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big 
crops  that  they  can  produce.  Prlees 
low;    terms  easy. 

Ask  me  for  authentic  Information, 
absolutely  free. 

_  You  ar<  cordially  Invited  to  eall  at 
Room  114,  Union  Paelflo  Building,  to 
eee  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Paelflo 
Country. 

B.  A.  SHITE,  Colonization  &  Industrie)  A|t. 
Daion  Pecilic  System 
Room  ISM,  D.  F.  Bids].,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Moline  Power  Lift  Lister  and  Drill 

More  improvements  than  any  other  lister 


When  you  use  a  Moline  Power  Lift 
Lister  your  horses  do  all  the  hard  work  of 
raising  the  bottom — just  press  a  foot  lever 
which  throw*  the  power  lift  into  action 
and  the  bottom  comes  up. 

But  this  great  labor-saving  feature  is 
only  one  of  the  many  improvements  which 
you  get  when  you  buy  a  Moline  Power 
Lift  Lister.    For  instance,  you  can  get  three 
different  dropping  distances  for  the  same 
set  of  plates  by  simply  shifting  ______ 

a  lever.  This  can  be  done 
while  the  lister  is  in  motion 
and  enables  you  to  vary  the 
spacing  of  seed  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  you  can  plant 
heavy  and  in  poor  soil  you  can 
plant  less.  You  can  get  two 
types  of  planting  devices — 
either  combination  edge  and 
flat  drop  or  cotton  attachment 


MOLINE  LINE 

Com  Planters.  Cotton  Plant. 
ers.  Cultivators.  Corn  Hinders. 
Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers.  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders.  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilUd  and  steel i.  Reap- 
ers. Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.  Waoona  anil  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


With  the  combination  edge  and  flat  drop 
you  can  use  either  edge  or  flat  drop  plates 
and  plant  most  efficiently  any  kind  of  seed 
no  matter  what  its  shape  or  size. 

Then  there  is  an  automatic  leveling 
device  which  always  insures  the  bottom 
running  at  a  uniform  depth  even  when  the 
share  becomes  worn.  An  adjustment  is 
also  provided  for  aligning  the  frame  so 
that  the  rear  wheels  will  always  trail  and 
follow  the  lister  trench.  Steel 
is  used  almost  entirely  giving 
extra  strength  with  light 
weight. 

The  Moline  Power  Lift 
Lister  can  be  equipped  with  a 
variety  of  subsoilers  and  with 
either  disc  or  shovel  coverers. 

See  your  Moline  dealer  or 
send  for  a  catalog  which  de- 
scribes this  great  lister  in 
detail.    Address  Dept.  10 


jr^LINEl>m^6:f1s^|  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS; 

FmaNUFACTURERS  OF  qUALITY    \^Q>/  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  1365  ( 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


piece 


PATENTED 


TrRES  are  selling  at  fabulous  figures  In  Europe. 
War  conditions  may  make  them  go  almost  as  high 
here.  Vou  owe  It  to  the  country  and  to  yourself  to 
make  your  present  set  give  the  greatest  possible  mileage. 

For 
Ford 

Shock  Absorber  ^ 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save  tires  because  they  sup- 
port the  weight  ot  the  car.  When  the  car  strikes  a  rut, 
they  gently  compress  and  absorb  the  jolt  instead  of  fore* 
Ing  the  tires  to  lift  the  car.  The  increased  mileage  from 
one  set  of  casings  pays  for  them. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  ride  as  easily 
as  a  ft,  000  limousine.  They  save  gasoline,  reduce  up-keep 
cost  one-third,  and  increase  the  resale  value  of  your  car. 
300,000  Ford  Owners  recognize  their  economic  necessity. 

1 0-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  tor  Free  Tria!  Blank  and  we  will 
have  a  set  of  Hastier*  pot  on  your  Ford  without  ■ 
cent  of  expense  to  yon.  Try  them  10  days.  Than* 
If  yon  are  willing  to  do  without  them, 
they  will  be  taken  off  withou 
charge.  Don't  ride  without  Hai 
Biers  simply  beeanse  someone  dis- 
courages yon  from  trying  them* 
Aeeept  this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Over  800,000  seta  In 
use.  -  Write  today— NOW, 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  W. 
991  Naomi  St.  IndianapolU,  IemL1 


Galloway's  I 
Direct  Price 


i  this  first.  Don't  think  of 
investing  in  a  separator  until 
yon  learn  what  a  big  separator 
value  jou  can  get  direct  from  Galloway, 

Sanitary  Separator  Hsz>lt\* 

|  It' 3  the  sensation  of  all  separators.  Sen- 
I  eationa.  in  construction,  clean  skimming, 
1  sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 

\  The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
l  combine  the  new  and  best  advantages  of  all  high 
~  ad«  separators.   Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  get 
be  best  of  all  embodied  in  one  perfect  machine. 
Pour  big  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
1  size  guaranteed  to  skim  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  180  milking  test  In  your  own  dairy 
before  you  decide  to  keep  It. 

jines — Spreaders — Tractors 

_.    oway  also  makee  Engines.  Spreaders. 
Tractors  and  sells  them  direct,  too,  at  low* 
est  factory  prices.   Don'torder  any  imple- 
|  mentuntilyougetGalloway'afactoryprice. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

i  Get  this  money-saving  buying  guide  In 
your  hands  before  you  buy.  It  points  the 
way  to  immense  savings  that  will  amount 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  season's 
supplies.  Close  shipping  points  eave 
you  freight.  Write  today  for  book. 
WM. GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  2 1 3 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


§12 


DOWN  lip 

ONE  YEAR  7/  ; 
TO  PAY  ' 


$29 


Buy*  the  New  Butterfly 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 
shown  here.  Earns  it.  own  coat  and 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  more'by  what  Cn  aavea  'in 
In  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  catalog* folder  and  "direct-from- 
f  aetory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO..  2181  Mart-hall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


SEPARATOR 


»\ 
On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  oaay  monthly  payment  offer.  Address  . 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  BwSOHl  BamhriAr.  NT. 

WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  tha  Powar  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P. --Select  Your  Own 

Terms  —  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order-. Save  S15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bij?  new  cataloe/'How  to  Judge 
Eneinea"  FREE—  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

| Write  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

ITodavl1""'  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
J  |  eg  |  Empire  Bids.,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


Shipped  on  A pprova I 


Write  at  once  for  particulars  o!  shipments  and  my  48-paee 
catalog:.    Agrenta  wanted  to  drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush 

£iye.Pa3S.,34.7H.P,  v  V32x3%  tires  fo^ay^tSof 

.  your  commissions 
Aire  Ota  making 
money.  Shiome  ts 
are  prompt.  Bi  .h 
cars  gruaranf"  d 
or  money  back. 
1918  models  ready. 
Addr.  J.H.  Bush. 
Pres.  Dept.  C-50 


5-in  Wheclbase  V 
Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.&  LtgT" 


isniuorr-ciect.  SIg.  &  Ltg,  pre3   Deal     f  -SI 

■WSII  nOTOtt  COMPAHa-,  Bush  TempJe,  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  Writing;  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


that  while  they  are  sustaining  a  loss  on 
their  feeding  operations,  the  packers  are 
making  the  greatest  profit  in  their  history. 
Meat  is  now  selling  to  the  consumer  at 
practically  the  same  price  at  which  it  sold 
last  summer  when  cattle  were  bringing  from 
$2  to  $3  a  hundred  pounds  more  than  now. 
From  many  localities  bred  sows  are  being 
shipped  to  market  for  slaughter  which  un- 
der a  normal  state  of  the  market  would 
have  been  held  for  productive  purposes. 

The  stockmen  of  Kansas  feel  that  meat 
production  will  be  greatly  curtailed  unless 
some  assurance  is  given,  in  which  they  have 
confidence,  that  they  will  not  meet  with  a 
loss  similar  to  that  which  they  have  lately 
suffered  in  the  production  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  calling  on  them  to  make..  The 
live  stock  producers  are  loyal  to  our  Gov- 
ernment both  with  their  means  and  life 
blood,  and  with  proper  leadership  we  feel 
that  we  can  double  the  production  of  meat, 
provided  our  Government  furnishes  a  leader 
whose  enthusiasm  will  cheer  our  country- 
men to  greater  efforts.  Our  Government 
with  her  great  purchasing  power  can  stabil- 
ize prices  and  make  them  sufBeientl  high 
to  encourage  all  producers  to  their  utmost 
e'ffort.  All  that  the  American  people  need 
is  a  just  enthusiastic  leader,  whether  ir.  a 
battle  for  trenches  or  a  battle  for  food. 

The  stockmen  and  farmers  regret  that  in 
the  organization  of  the  Pood  Administra- 
tion they  have  not  been  more  adequately 
represented.  They  are  positive  in  their 
views  that  the  head  of  the  meat  committee 
of  the  Food  Administration  should  be  some- 
one about  whose  interest  and  sympathies 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  also  feel  that 
the  meat  producers  of  the  country  should 
be  represented  on  the  committee  of  the 
meat  counsels. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of 
this  Association  be  appointed  to  present 
these  views  to  the  head  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  bring- 
ing order  out  of  the  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions. * 

Recognizing  that  resolutions  of  this 
sort  can  accomplish  little  unless  actively 
followed  up,  ex-Governor  Stubbs,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation, announced  that  they  would 
have  to  immediately  raise  some  money. 
This  met  with  a:  prompt  response  and 
before  the  meeting  adjourned  $15,000 
was  collected  and  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer.  M.  C.  Campbell  of  Wichita, 
Pat  Skinner  of  Medicine  Lodge,  and  J. 
H.  Mercer  of  Topeka,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  organization,  were  appointed  to 
present  the  views  set  forth  above  to 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent. This  committee  has  most  wisely 
taken  steps  to  get  together  a  large 
amount  of  data  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing beef  and  pork  under  present  condi- 
tions. This  work  is  already  under  way. 
Men  all  over  the  state  will  furnish  fig- 
ures on  the  various  points  involved. 
These  will  come  not  only  from  the  large- 
operators,  but  from  the  small  producer 
as  well.  It  will  cover  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing cattle  and  putting  them  on  the  mar- 
ket and  will  also  go  into  the  cost  of 
maintaining  cow  herds  and  growing  beef 
from  the  ground  up.  The  same  sort  of 
information  on  maintaining  brood  sows 
and  growing  pigs  will  be  gathered  as 
will  the  operations  of  those  who  feed 
hogs  on  a  large  scale.  This  committee 
will  go  to  Washington  just  as  soon  as  it 
has  gathered  the  necessary  data  to  back 
up  the  statements  to  Tbe  made. 

Why  English  Bread  Is  Cheap 

Some  are  still  asking  why  bread  is 
cheaper  in  England  than  in  America. 
In  England  a  four-pound  loaf  of  war- 
bread  sells  for  18  cents,  a  two-pound 
loaf  for  9  cents,  and  a  pound  loaf  for  5 
cents.  These  low  prices  are  maintained 
in  England  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  must  risk  the  submarine  zone. 

The  eyplanation  is  simple.  English 
bread  is  heavily  subsidized.  It  is  cheap 
to  the  people  but  costly  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  Great  Britain  the  government 
controls  all  the  home-grown  grain  and 
imported  wheat.  This  is  sold  to  the 
mills  at  a  price  that,  under  rigid  con- 
trol, puts  a  cheap  loaf  on  every  man's 
table.  England's  cheap  bread,  however, 
costs  the  government  $200,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Another  reason  why  the  Englishman 
pays  less  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
bread.  In  Great  Britain  a  much  higher 
per  cent  of  flour  is  extracted  from  the 
wheat  than  even  the  new  regulations 
require  in  America.  A  substitution  of 
20  per  cent  of  other  cereals  or  potatoes 
is  compulsory  in  bread  making  and  50 
per  cent  is  allowed. 

The  high  per  cent  of  substitution  and 
government -controlled  prices  explain  the 
cheap  English  bread.  The  yearly  deficit 
of  $200,000,000  on  English  bread  produc- 
tion is  paid  by  the  government,  but 
comes  out  of  the  people's  pockets  event- 
ually in  the  form  of  general  taxation. 

Save  AH  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  1-63 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
For  Farm  Service 

SCIENCE  produced  this  dependable  oil  for  extraordinary 
service.  Time  has  proved  it  more  economical,  more 
satisfactory  for  every  type  of  motor. 

Where  duty  demands  utmost  power — in  field,  in  air  or 
on  the  road— there  En-ar-co  conquers  the  resisting  force  of 
friction  and  lightens  the  load. 

Used  in  any  tractor  or  automobile,  a  new  and  increased 
power  is  quickly  developed.  Try  it  now  and  note  the 
higher  compression.  Note  how  it  stands  up  day  in  and  day 
out,  month  after  month.  And  note,  too,  its  freedom  from 
excessive  carbon.  . 

All  other  En-ar-co  Petroleum  Products  for  farm  use  are  of 
equal  high  quality.  The  name  En-ar-co  identifies  the  de- 
pendable and  guarantees  quality.  For  better  service,  try 

En-ar-co  Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease    En-ar-co  Motor  Create 

En-ar-co  Black  Star  Harness  Oil  <£^> 
En-ar-co  White  Rose  Gasoline 
En-ar-co  National  Light  Oil  for  Lamps, 

Stoves,  Incubators  —A  ^ 

The  National  Refining 

Company  ^  Zd0^*  C 

Branch  Offices  in  77  Cities  .^05^^$? 
General  Offices: 

Cleveland. 
Onto 


The 
National 
Refining  Co. 

1381  Rose  Blda. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  own....  automobile  or  tractor 

(Give  Name  Above) 
and    enclose   one    3-cent   stamp.    Send  me 
Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.    Please  give  nearest  ship- 
pin?  point  in  this  state  and  quote  prices  on  the  items 
I  have  marked.   I  will  be  in  the  market  about 

I  use  .  .  .  gals!  gasoline  per  year.  I  use. .  .auto  grease  per  year 
I  use. .  .gals,  motor  oil  per  year.    I  use. .  .gals,  kerosene  per  year 
X  use  . .  .lbs.  axle  grease  per  year.  I  use. .  gals.  -  tractor  oil  per  year 


My  Name 
Address  . . 
Postoffice. . 


Is. 


County   State. 


Scenes  of  Prosperity! 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  par 
acre— gat  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 
bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Sup t.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2013  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


OABEL'S  latest  Improved  (2  alzei  In  one)  Pig  FORCBPS  with  patent 
spring  cabel  loop.  No  wires  to  brea^k^^EaaaaaMagBaaaa.  «. 

-'i  -vlr^r  inlnrr  tn  nntmil  nr  T^^r~^^W^WmiW^ 

Kef.  First  Nat.Bk..  Hawkeye.  Ia.  Aets  wanted.   G-abbl  Mfg.  Co.,  Hawkeye,  la. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


March  9,  1918 


Extra  Strong 
Weighs  Less 
Big  Capacity 

EVERY  farmer  owning  a  Tractor  should  also  have  a 
Baling  Press.  It  extends  the  use  of  your  Tractor, 
and  makes  money  where  your  engine  would  ordi- 
narily stand  idle.  You  can  not  only  take  care  of  your  own 
hay,  which  brings  more  money  when  baled,  but  there  is  al- 
ways an  opportunity  to  do  custom  baling  for  your  neighbors. 

Case  Baling  Presses  have  extraordinary  features  not 
found  in  other  machines.  Case  Balers  handle  extra  large 
feeds  without  danger  of  breakage. 

Case  belt  power  Balers  are  built  in  two  sizes,  14x18 
inches  and  17x22  inches.  The  former  has  a  capacity  of  3 
to  4  tons  per  hour,  and  the  latter  3     to  5  tons  per  hour. 

They  are  constructed  entirely  of  the  best  steel,  the 
frame  extra  heavy  and  hot  riveted.  This  keeps  all  parts 
permanently  in  iine,  and  eliminates  an  endless  amount  of 
trouble  found  in  balers  constructed  of  wood  and  cast  iron. 

In  addition,  we  also  manufacture  a  sweep  power  press 
for  those  who  do  not  require  the  capacity  of  belt  power 
balers.  Write  today  for  our  booklet  which  describes  Case 
Hay  Balers  in  detail,  with  pictures.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
free  for  the  asking. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  other  Case  power 
farming  machinery  named  below,  should  you  wish  infor- 
mation regarding  Tractors,  Threshers,  etc. 

J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 
788  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter.    All  Free. 

Below  are  lilted  the  different  teriet  of  booklets  sod  folder..  Tell  at  which  interest  too. 


FREE 
Books 


1—  Keroiane  Tractors 

2—  Steam  Tractors 

3—  Grand  Detour  Flows 

4—  Threshers 


fi— Bay  Balers 
t— Bllo  Fillers 

7—  Road  Machinery 

8—  Automobiles 


Or*  if  you  wish,  atk  tor  onr  General  Catalog,  describing  the  entire 
Case  line.   It  is  tree. 


Write 
Today 


!^T1tllllltllll]l1illltllllllllllliltllTIt!!flTff  lIllUllllllTlinillMtllfllllllllllllllinillfHIIf  iiirf^i 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


3%lr^^<"«»>>^>^^^'>1,'' 

8  TONS  OF  ALFALFA  PER  ACRE  EACH  YEAR 

47,000  acres  in  Imperial  Valley.  California,  only  7  houra 
rail  from  Los  Angeles.    All  under  New  Million  Dollar  Irriga- 
tion System,     Will  produce  more  ALFALFA,  MILO  MAIZE, 
BARLEY  AND  COTTON  than  any  land  in  the  V.  S.. 
while  Hogs,  Cattle,  Chickens  and  Vegetables  mature  faster 
than  any  other  section.    Write  today  for  Free 
Book  ot  Facts.  Land  sold  on  easy  payments, 
imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
1 243       Times  Sldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Distemper  Cured  Quickly 

By  using  one  bottle  of  FRAZIER'S  DISTEMPER  REMEDY 
This  remedy  is  sold  on  a  strict  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  or 
refund  the  money;  a  liquid  given  on  the  tongue  or  placed  in  the 
feed.  Prevents  and  cures  Influenza,  Shipping  Fever,  Catarrhal 
Fever,  Coughs  and  Colds.  A  good  Kidney  remedy;  no  bad  after- 
effects. $1  bottle  holds  three  50-cent  bottles.  Send  for  free  horse 
booklet.     Sold  by  drugfrists  or  prepaid  from 

BINKLEY  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  15,  Nappane*.  Ind. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 


Remember  in  making  out  your  feed 
and  milk  records  for  February  that  this 
month  has  only  twenty-eight  days. 

Member  Has  Herd  of  Cows 

Harvey  Russell,  a  Dairy  Club  member 
who  lives  in  Scott  City,  now  has  quite 
a  start  as  a  dairyman.  The  following 
letter  was  received  from  Harvey  in  Jan- 
uary: 

"My  Jersey  had  a  heifer  calf  the 
twelfth  day  of  December.  The  mother 
and  sire  are  both  registered.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  to  have  the 
calf  registered. 

"I  now  have  a  herd  consisting  of  five 
head:  the  original  grade  Holstein, 
Daisy,  that  I  bought  from  Mr.  Romig 
with  which  to  enter  the  first  contest, 
and  her  two  heifer  calves,  Bonnie  and 
Tish;  and  my  Jersey  cow,  Mary  Frances 
W.,  and  her  heifer  calf,  Dorothy.  As 
you  know,  of  course,  I  borrowed  the 
money  to  buy  Daisy  and  have  at  this 
time  my  herd  entirely  clear,  with  alfalfa 
and  cane  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  My  two  cows  are  bringing 
me  in  a  net  income  at  this  time  of 
about  $45  a  month." 

If  both  the  sire  and  the  dam  of  Har- 
vey's heifer  calf  are  registered  and  the 
transfer  of  the  cow  has  been  properly 
made  to  Harvey,  as  the  present  owner, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  send  in  to  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  375  West 
Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York  City,  a 
properly  filled  blank.  This  blank  is  an 
application  for  the  registry  of  the  calf, 
and  furnishes  a  description,  the  name 
given,  and  the  name  and  register  num- 
ber of  both  sire  and  dam,  with  the  names 
of  their  breeders  and  present  owner.  If 
the  cow  was  bred  when  purchased,  a 
certificate  of  breeding  signed  by  the 
owner  at  that  time  must  also  be  fur- 
nished. 

We  have  just  received  some  very  good 
pictures  of  Harvey  and  his  herd  and  will 
have  cuts  made  of  them  for  some  fu- 
ture issue. 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Probably  very  few  people  in  Kansas 
have  seen  cattle  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed.  A  boy  away  out  in  Oklahoma, 
near  the  Kansas  line,  in  writing  to  ask 
about  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club, 
mentions  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  and 
asks  if  they  are  adapted  to  that  section. 
It  is  not  usually  a  good  idea  to  start 
with  a  brand  new  breed  simply  because 
it  is  something  different  than  anyone 
else  in  the  community  has.  This  com- 
paratively unknown  breed  has  much  to 
commend  it  and  in  order  that  our  boys 
and  girls  may  be  informed  about  them 
we  give  the  following  description,  which 
was  furnished  by  J.  W.  Cool,  of  Chero- 
kee, Kansas: 

"The  Brown  Swiss  are  natives  of 
Switzerland.  The  first  cattle  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1869. 


PURE-BRED  BROWN  SWISS  COW, 
OWNED  BY  J.  W.  COOL,  CHER- 
OKEE COUNTY. 


Since  then  quite  a  large  number  have 
been  brought  over.  The  principal  herds 
are  in  the  Eastern  States,  though  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  have  a  few  herds.  In 
their  native  country  these  cattle  are 
kept  entirely  on  pasture  and  hay  and 
are  fed  no  grain  at  all.  This  makes  the 
breed  an  ideal  one  for  our  state  where 
we  have  so  much  pasture  and  cheap 
fodder. 

"The  cows  are  large  and  heavy-boned 
and  are  excellent  milkers,  their  milk 
testing  4  per  cent  or  better.  Fifty  ma- 
ture cows,  whose  records  are  given  in 
the  Register  of  Production,  made  an  av- 
erage of  11,767  pounds  of  milk,  contain- 
ing 460  pounds  of  butter  fat,  for  one 
year.  Twenty-three  five-year-old  cows 
made  an  average  of  12,431  pounds  of 
milk  and  499  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
Twenty-one  four-year-old  cows  made  an 


average  of  10,546  pounds  of  milk  and 
422  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Thirty  three- 
year-old  cows  made  an  average  of  9,657 
pounds  of  milk  and  387  pounds  butter 
fat.  Twenty-five  two-year-old  cows 
made  an  average  of  8,298  pounds  of  milk 
and  345  pounds  butter  fat.  The  entire 
number  of  149  cows  averaged  10,690 
pounds  of  milk  and  427  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  This  shows  that  they  stick  to  their 
job  the  whole  year  through,  not  giving 
a  big  yield  for  a  few  months,  then 
'boarding'  and  eating  up  the  profits. 

"In  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  milk 
you  also  get  plenty  of  beef  from  the 
Swiss.  The  calves  are  large  at  birth 
and  grow  very  fast,  which  makes  them 
desirable  for  veal.  If  the  steers  are  kept 
for  fattening,  they  make  good  feeders, 
and  when  butchered  make  excellent  beef 
carcasses. 

"These  cattle  are  very  hardy  and  ac- 
tive for  their  size  and  are  of  good  dis- 
position, gentle  and  quiet.  Nothing  ex- 
eites  a  Brown  Swiss  cow.  Centuries  of 
careful  breeding  in  Switzerland  have 
produced  an  animal  whose  type  is  firmly 
fixed  in  shape,  size,  color,  and  disposi- 
tion, and  the  power  to  transmit  these 
qualities  is  so  strong  that  even  the  grade 
animals  show  decidedly  the  shape  and 
size  of  their  ancestors.  With  a  herd  of 
common  cows  or  Jerseys,  and  a  Swiss 
bull,  a  man  can  soon  build  up  a  good 
dairy  herd  at  small  expense." 

Cow  Test  Report 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation has  been  a  most  helpful  influ- 
ence in  promoting  better  dairy  methods 
in  the  region  about  Wichita  and  New- 
ton. We  give  below  the  report  for  Jan- 
uary showing  all  cows  producing  more 
than  forty  pounds  of  butter  fat  during 
the  month.  The  best  herd  of  twenty- 
one  cows,  belonging  to  George  Appleman, 
averaged  1,321  pounds  of  milk  and  37.41 
pounds  of  butter  fat  for  the  month.  The 
poorest  herd  averaged  258  pounds  of 
milk  and  13.82  pounds  of  butter  fat.  C. 
6.  Wehrman  is  the  official  tester  for  this 
association.  The  record  cow  was  in  the 
herd  of  P.  W.  Enns. 

Per  Pounds 
Cent  Butter' 
Pounds       of  80% 
Owner —  Milk       Fat  Fat 

P.  W.  Enns,  H.   1,063        4.9  52.087 

P.  W.  Enns,  H  1,262        3.8  47.918 

P.  W.  Enns,  H.   1,184        3.4  40.256 

Bert  Peck,  H  1,107        3.8  41.876 

"W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  ...1,172  4.0  46.880 
W.  M.  Spurlock,  J.  ...  803  5.1  40.953 
W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  ...1,017        4.4  44.748 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,299        3.5  45.4C5 

F.  H.  Bock,  G.    980        4.9  48.020 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,132        3.8  43.016 

F.  H.  Bock,  G  1,023        4.3  43.989 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,330        4.8  63.840 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,674        3.0  50.220 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,141        3.9  44.499 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,714        3.0  51.420 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,779        3.8  67.602 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,417        4.5  63.765 

Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,916  3.0  57.480 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..2,015  3.3  66.495 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1.311  3.5  45.885 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,553  3.0  46.590 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1.845  3.1  57.195 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,643  3.0  49.290 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,665  2.6  43.290 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1.197  3.4  40.698 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,680  3.8  63.840 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.   ..1.872        3.0  56.160 

J.  R.  Pringle   1,163        4.1  47.683 

J.  R.  Pringle   1,079        3.8  41.002 

Frank  Babb,  J   872        5.3  46.216 

Martin  Ternes,  H  1,119        3.6  40.284 

Martin  Ternes,  H  1,485        3.2  47.520 

Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..1,259  3.7  46.583 
Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..1.094  5.0  54.700 
Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..  952  4.5  42.840 
P.  C.  McGilliard,  H.  ..1,386  3.6  49.896 
P.  C.  McGilliard.  H.    ..1,318        3.6  47.448 

Lon  Turner,  S.  H   880        4.9  43.120 

Lon  Turner,  S.  H   939        4.8  46.072 

Lon  Turner,  S.  H   865        5.0  43.250 

Lon  Turner,  S.  H  1,016        4.0  40.640 

Dr.  Axtell.  H  1,262        3.0  42.908 

Dr.  Axtell,  H  1,770        3.7  65.490 

P.  W.  Enns.  H  1.953        3.6  70.308 

Note. — fi  stands  for  Holstein;  J  for 
Jersey;  G  for  Guernsey;  and  S  H  for 
Shorthorn. 

Profits  in  Feed  I  "  Tiited 

Consumers  of  mill  feeds  have  felt  that 
prices  were  not  in  line  with  the  prices 
being  paid  for  wheat.  It  has  looked  as 
though  the  price  of  wheat  was  being 
carefully  regulated,  but  that  the  lid  was 
off  in  so  far  as  the  prices  on  mill  feeds 
were  concerned.  The  new  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration  just  issued 
clamp  down  the  lid  on  the  jobbers  where 
most  of  the  trouble  has  originated.  The 
mills  were  strictly  regulated  by  the 
rules  issued  in  December,  these  rules  be- 
ing printed  in  the  February  29  issue  of 
Kansas  Farmer.  According  to  these 
rules  a  mill  must  sell  its  bran  at  not  to 
exceed  38  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  from  which  it  was  made.  The 
maximum  price  of  shorts  of  different 
grades  was  also  fixed,  this  ranging  from 
two  to  nine  dollars  a  ton  more  than 
bran,  depending  on  its  grade  or  quality. 
These  were  bulk  prices  at  the  mill.  The 
price  of  sacks,  amounting  to  about  25 
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cents  a  hundred  pounds,  was  necessarily 
added,  and  before  the  products  reached 
the  consumer  a  good  many  other  profits 
seem  to  have  been  added.  While  the 
ruling  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  quota- 
tions on  mill  feeds  by  the  mills,  the 
actual  consumer  usually  had  to  buy  of 
retailers  who  in  turn  bought  of  jobbers. 
The  jobbers  and  brokers  apparently  were 
not  included  in  the  regulations,  and  they 
have  been  going  on  the  old  theory  of 
rate  making  and  charging  all  the  traffic 
would  bear.  The  demand  for  feed  has 
been  so  strong  that  this  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

Following  a  two  days'  conference  in 
Washington  between  representatives  of 
the  wheat-mill-feed  industry  and  the 
Food  Administration,  the  new  rules  have 
been  formulated  and  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  local  dealers.  These  rules  make 
it  very  plain  that  only  one  jobbing 
profit  can  be  taken  between  the  mill  and 
the  retail  dealer.  Several  jobbers  may 
divide  the  allowed  margin,  but  the  sum 
must  not  exceed  the  fixed  minimum, 
which  is  25  cents  a  ton  for  a  licensee 
selling  mill  feeds  as  a  broker.  Other 
rules'  definitely  limiting  the  profits  al- 
lowed between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer are  as  follows : 

Rule  6. — No  licensee  selling  wheat  mill 
feed  as  a  commission  agent  for  the  sale 
of  consigned  wheat  mill  feeds,  making 
sale,  delivery  and  collection,  shall  charge 
more  than  a  reasonable  commission  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  no 
licensee  shall  charge  a  commission  on 
any  wheat  mill  feed  on  which  a  commis- 
sion has  already  been  charged. 

Eule  7. — No  licensee  buying  and  sell- 
ing wheat  mill  feeds  as  a  wholesaler  or 
jobber  shall  charge  more  than  a  reason- 
able advance  over  the  average  bulk  price 
at  mill  (plus  brokerage,  commission  or 
inspection  fees  actually  paid,  freight  and 
cost  of  sacks)  of  his  stock  of  all  such 
wheat  mill  feeds  on  hand  or  under  con- 
tract not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be 
sold;  such  advance  not  to  exceed  the 
following: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  pay- 
ment cash,  demand  draft  or  sight  draft 
— $1  per  ton. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale 
on  arrival  draft  terms — $1.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex -jobbers  warehouse,  payment 
cash,  sight  draft  or  demand  draft — $2.50 
per  ton. 

Sale  ex-jobbers  warehouse,  upon  ar- 
rival draft  terms  $3  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the 
margin  which  could  be  charged  if  sold 
on  arrival  draft  terms. 

Rule  8. — No  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall 
sell  wheat  mill  feed  to  any  person  other 
than  a  retail  dealer,  manufacturer  or  a 
consumer,  provided  that  he  may  sell  to 
another  wholesaler  or  jobber  if  in  mak- 
ing such  sales  he  states  to  the  buyer  the 
price  which  was  paid  bulk  mill  for  the 
particular  wheat  mill  feeds  sold  in  such 
case.  The  buyer  shall  not  sell  such  mill 
feed  at  more  than  the  advances  speci- 
fied in  Rule  7  over  the  bulk  mill  price 
of  the  particular  wheat  mill  feed  so  pur- 
chased from  another  wholesaler  or  job- 
ber. 

Rule  9— Rules  5,  6,  7  and  8  shall  not 
be  construed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
any  contract  made  prior  to  February  15, 
1918,  unless  invalid  on  other  grounds. 
Every  licensee  shall,  on  or  before  April 
1,  1918,  file  with  the  Feeding  Stuff  Sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C,  a  memoran- 
dum of  all  unfilled  and  existing  contracts 
for  wheat  mill  feeds  made  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1918,  and  remaining  unfilled 
March  15,  1918,  and  of  stock  on  hand 
March  15,  1918,  purchased  on  such  con- 
tracts. 

Federal  Food  Administrators  will  be 
authorized  to  determine  what  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  margin  over  average  cost 
for  retailers  to  charge  on  wheat  mill  feed 
in  their  particular  state. 

These  new  rules  have  already  checked 
the  upward  trend  of  prices  and  should 
afford  some  measure  of  relief  to  dairy- 
men, hog  growers,  and  others  dependent 
on  mill  feeds. 


Watch  Farrowing  Sows 

Farrowing  time  is  the  most  critical 
season  for  the  swine  herd.  At  no  other 
time  will  care  and  attention  pay  greater 
returns.  The  results  of  months  of  labor 
and  care  may  be  lost  by  neglect  at  this 
period.  Emphasis  is  justly  placed  on 
prolificacy  of  brood  sows,  but  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  which  they  farrow  is  not  the 
most  important  consideration.  The  num- 
ber they  raise  determines  whether  the 
sow  has  been  kept  at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 
The  sow  which  farrows  five  pigs  and 
raises  all  of  them  is  more  profitable 
than  the  one  which  farrows  fifteen  and 
saves  two  or  three.  The  disposition  of 
the  mother  has  much  to  do  with  the  num.- 
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ber  of  pigs  she  will  raise.  The  way  she 
is  handled  influences  her  disposition  and, 
consequently,  the  results  that  may  be 
expected.  L.  A.  Weaver,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  offers  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  on  the  care  of  sows  at 
farrowing  time: 

Strict  account  should  be  kept  of  breed- 
ing dates  and  a  week  or  so  before  a  sow 
is  due  to  farrow  she  should  be  removed 
from  the  other  sows  to  the  quarters 
where  she  is  to  farrow.  The  feed  just 
before  farrowing  should  be  the  same  kind 
that  will  be  fed  while  the  sow  is  suck- 
ling her  pigs.  This  feed  should  contain 
plenty  of  protein  and  should  also  be  lax- 
ative in  nature.  A  ration  of  corn  50  per 
cent,  shorts  25  per  cent,  bran  15  per 
cent,  linseed  oil  meal  10  per  cent,  should 
give  good  results;  and  while  it  is  not 
recommended  as  the  best  ration,  it  can 
be  taken  as  an  example,  and  similar  ra- 
tions may  be  used  successfully.  A  few 
days  before  the  sow  farrows  the  amount 
of  the  ration  should  be  reduced  some- 
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what.  If  this  is  done,  and  a  laxative 
feed  is  fed,  the  sow  will  come  up  to  far- 
rowing time  without  fever,  and  will,  for 
this  reason,  not  be  apt  to  injure  the  pigs 
by  her  own  restlessness. 

The  quarters  should  be  warm  enough 
that  excessive  bedding  will  not  be  re- 
quired. If  too  much  bedding  is  provided 
the  pigs  may  become  hidden  in  it  and 
smothered  or  crushed.  A  bushel  or  more 
of  wheat  chaff  or  cut  straw  will  be  suf- 
ficient. After  the  sow  farrows  it  may 
be  necessary  to  change  the  bedding,  but 
the  amount  need  not  be  increased.  Dry 
bedding  is  more  important  than  the 
amount  of  bedding.  It  should  be 
changed  often  enough  to  maintain  a  dry 
bed. 

Individual  cots  will  be  found  valuable 
for  keeping  the  sows  away  from  other 
hogs  at  farrowing  time.  Usually  the 
less  the  sow  is  disturbed  when  she  is 
farrowing,  the  better.  It  is  important 
that  one  be  on  hand,  but  unless  she  needs 
assistance,  keep  away  from  her.  If  the 
sow  needs  assistance,  be  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible in  giving  it.  The  pigs  should  not 
become  chilled  befope  they  have  dried 
and  suckled.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
a  lantern  hung  in  the  top  of  the  cot  will 
be  of  service.  At  such  times,  if  the  sow 
is  gentle,  it  is  well  to  place  each  pig  as 
soon  as  it  is  farrowed  in  a  barrel  or 
box  containing  some  warm  bricks  cov- 
ered with  old  sacks.  The  pigs  may  be 
left  here  until  they  are  dry  and  lively 
enough  to  be  returned  to  the  sow.  If 
pigs  do  become  chilled,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  revive  them  than  to  dip  them 
in  warm  water. 

The  sow  should  not  be  fed  much  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing.  The 
pigs  are  not  able  to  take  much  milk,  and 
the  milk  flow  should  not  be  stimulated 
for  the  first  few  days.  The  sow  will  be 
more  or  less  feverish  and  should  have 
all  the  water  she  will  drink  but  will  not 
need  feed  for  a  day  or  so.  If  the  weather 
is  cold,  it  is  well  to  take  the  chill  off 
the  water  before  giving  it  to  her.  The 
first  feed  should  be  the  same  kind  that 
she  received  before  she  farrowed  and 
should  be  fed  in  small  amounts  as  a  thin 
slop.  The  feed  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  pigs  become  able  to  take 
the  milk  until  the  sow  receives  all  she 
will  eat  of  a  good  laxative  milk-produc- 
ing feed.  Ordinarily  about  two  weeks 
should  be  taken  to  get  her  on  full  feed. 
After  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take 
all  the  milk  the  sow  can  produce,  she 
should  be  fed  liberally,  since  there  is  no 
better  way  of  feeding  pigs  than  through 
the  mother. 
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Pull  Out  This  Avery 
Inner  Cylinder  Wall 


THE  inner  cylinder  walls  of  a  motor 
are  subject  to  more  wear  than  about 
any  other  part  of  a  tractor.  In  Avery 
Tractors  these  inner  walls  are  separate 
castings.  When  worn  or  scored  from  any 
canseyoucan replace themata  small  cost, 
with  little  trouble  and  practically  no  delay. 
Other  tractor  motors  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  frame  and  sent  to  a  machine  shop 
to  be  rebored,  reground  and  fitted  with 
oversize  pistons,  which  means  heavy  ex- 
pense, much  work  and  long  delays,  or  a 
completenewcylindermustbepurchased. 
When  you  have  an  Avery  Tractor  you  can  also 
adjust  the  crankshaft  boxes  which  cannot  be 
done  with  any  other  tractor.  No  need  of  tearing 
the  motor  down  and  rebabbl t ting  the  boxes  when 
they  wear  a  little,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  on 
every  tractor. 

You  can  burn  kerosene  too,  and  more  success- 
fully than  in  any  other  tractor.  The  Avery 
Duplex  Gasifier  does  the  trick.  No  other  tractor 
is  equipped  with  it.  Avery's  are  the  tractors 
that  burn  ALL  the  kerosene. 

Write  for  Free  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Avery  Line  of  Trac- 
tors. They  have  many  other  superior  features. 
They  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  every  size  farm— six 
sizes  from  5-10  to  40-80  H.  P.  Also  learn  about 
the  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator— the  new- 
est successful  Motor  Farming  Machine  built. 
There's  also  an  Avery  Plow  and  an  Avery  Thresh- 
er to  fit  every  size  Tractor.  Ask  for  new  1918  Com- 
plete Avery  Motor  Farming  Book.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  5307  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  ID. 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributers 
Covering;  Every  State  In  the  Union 
and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Countries 
There' m  a  »ize  Avery  Tractor  for  every  size 
farm  and  every  kind  of  work 


Adjust  This  Avery  Crank* 
shaft  Box 

Take  up  any  wear  In  a  few 
minutes.  Can  only  be  done 
on  Avery  Tractors. 


This  Avery  Gasifier  Turns 
Kerosene  Into  Gas 

Burns  kerosene  better.  Uses 
less  fuel  and  lubricating  oil. 
Only  on  Avery  Tractors. 
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Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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"iS  Stump  Puller 


Th  if  KIRSTIN  One  ManStump  Puller  Is  la 
a  clasa  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  to  dif- 
ferent. Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  to  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  ateel,  com- 
bining great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Thirty  days'  free  trial  on  your  ewa  land. 

Three  years'  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw.  Six 
months  to  pay,  if  you  wish. 

Get  Big  Pree  Book  and  Very  Special  Offer 
•n  One  Man  and  Hon*  Power  Pullers— all 
■toea.  do 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

3l54Ludinct*B  St.         Kseaaaba,  Mlefcu 
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QB  Buysl40-Eg2| 
Champion 


BelleCitylncubatori 


T 

Over  , 

eso.ooo 

User*  ' 

Prize  Winning  Model  —  Hot  Water,  Copper 
Tank,  Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  Self  Regulated, 
Thermometer  Holder,  Nursery-  With  $5.25  Hot 
Water  140-Cbick  Brooder— both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  JS^tJSSSSSeS^ 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating  you 
are  sure  of  success.  —  My 
Special  Offers  provide 
ways  to  make  extra  money. 

Save  time— Order  Now,  or  write  for 
Free  catalog.  "Hatching  Facts" 
—  It  tells  all.  —  Jim  Rohan,  Prea 

Belle  Citylncubator  Co..  Box  18  •  Racine,  Wis! 


Vegetable  Seeds 


Sonderecsew's  Mammoth  Wax  Bean  is  a  giant.  Poda  8  to  10 
inch.  Absolutely  string  I  ess  and  enormously  productive. 

Sonde  r»gg«r'*,  Earliest  Sweet  Corn  is  not  only  very  early  but 
Very  productive.   Much  superior  io  flavor  to  later  varieties. 

SondereKCer's  Prlzetaher  Onion  !a  the  largest  and  the  hand- 
somest Yellow  Globe  Onion.  Reaches  an  immense  size  and 
commands  a  high  price.   Delicate  flavor. 

Beebe's  Early  Prolific  Tomato  is  •  wonder.  2  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other.  Bears  until  frost. 

Get  oor  prices  on  Trees  and  Seeds  that  Grow.  Catalog  free. 
SONDEREGGER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
6ft  Court  Street  Beatrice,  Nebr. 


SPRAY 


YOUR  FRUIT 
AND  VINES 


Potatoes. 

Garden,  Field, 
FIcwer  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants 

Send  for  catalog 

HAYES  SEED  HOUSE  •  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Seed  Corn  &  Alfalfa  Seed 

Our  own    growing.     Write   for   prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO      -      ---      -      -  KANSAS 

Prize  Winning  Seed  Corn 

Improved  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine 

(white).    Germination  guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
PERRY  H.  LAMBERT.    Box  K,    HIAWATHA.  KANS. 


GOPHER 


TRAPS — Some+hing  the  gophers  can't 
cover  up.  Descriptive  circular  sent 
free.  A.  F.  REN  KEN.  Box  602, 
Crete,  Nebraska. 


In  Eastern  Kansas  and  in  Missouri 
the  common  clovers  are  usually  seeded 
on  the  last  snow,  or  on  the  frozen  ground 
in  early  spring.  Sweet  clover  may  also 
be  seeded  in  this  manner.  Such  practice 
allows  the  seed  to  be  covered  by  falling 
into  the  soil  cracks  and  early  seeding 
also  aids  in  softening  the  hard  hull  to 
improve  the  low  germination  which  is 
characteristic  of  sweet  clover. 


Care  of  Hatching  Eggs 


Bk-JROPER  handling  of  eggs  intended 
Pj|  for  hatching  is  very  essential  to 


TREES 


Destroy  the  fungi  end  worm", 
1  thus  be  eure  ot  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 

Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 

are  used  In  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc- 
cessful growers.  Write  tor  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO., 

Box  750      Qulncy,  111. 
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UBI  a  good  hatch.  We  often  blame  the 
incubator  or  the  breeding  stock 
for  a  poor  hatch  while  the  real  trouble 
lies  in  the  method  of  handling  the  eggs 
before  and  after  they  are  placed  in  the 
incubator. 

Gather  the  eggs  as  often  as  possible, 
make  collections  not  more  than  two 
hours  apart  in  freezing  weather,  while 
twice  daily  is  sufficient  for  warm  weath- 
er. Fifty  to  sixty  degrees  is  the  right 
temperature  for  eggs  awaiting  incuba- 
tion, less  than  forty  degrees  will  chill 
the  eggs  while  more  than  seventy  de- 
grees will  start  incubation,  then,  because 
of  insufficient  heat,  the  germ  will  die. 
The  average  poultryman  keeps  the  eggs 
for  hatching  in  too  warm  a  place.  There 
is  more  danger  of  overheating  the  eggs 
than  of  chilling  them.  Hatching  eggs 
are  often  kept  in  a  living  room  on  a 
shelf  up  near  the  ceiling  where  the  tem- 
perature will  stand  at  eighty  or  more. 
The  germ  will  start  to  develop,  then  die, 
and  a  lot  of  dead  germs  on  the  first  test 
will  be  the  result. 

Turn  the  eggs  daily  while  saving  them 
for  hatching,  which  should  not  be  for 
more  than  ten  days.  A  convenient 
method  where  large  numbers  are  incu- 
bated is  to  pack  the  eggs  in  the  regular 
thirty-dozen  case  and  tack  the  cover  on, 
then  turn  the  case  one-quarter  way 
around,  thus  turning  thirty  dozen  eggs 
in  two  seconds.  Smaller  containers  can 
be  used  the  same  way  where  a  less  num- 
ber is  saved  for  hatching.  Eggs  allowed 
to  stand  in  one  position  will  soon  ad- 
here to  the  shell,  making  the  egg  worth- 
less for  incubation. 

A  cool  clean  basement  is  the  best  place 
to  store  hatching  eggs.  There  is  usually 
enough  moisture  to  prevent  their  drying 
out  and  the  temperature  is  even  as  well. 
See  that  the  room  is  free  from  any  bad 
odors.  Eggs  absorb  these  injurious  odors 
and  a  poor  hatch  is  the  result. 

When  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  incubator,  let  them  warm  up  grad- 
ually. Place  a  little  block  under  the 
heater  wafer  or  cover  and  let  the  heat 
out  and  let  it  stay  there  for  three  or 
four  hours.  This  will  allow  the  eggs  to 
heat  up  very  gradually  and  it  will  be  at 
least  twelve  hours  before  they  have  ab- 
sorbed the  heat  sufficiently  to  regulate 
the  temperature.  Begin  turning  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  turning  twice 
daily  and  three  times  if  possible.  Take 
a  few  eggs  out  of  one  end  of  the  tray 
and  roll  them  around  gently  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
turn  the  eggs  half  way  over,  as  some 
suppose.  The  purpose  of  turning  the 
eggs  is  to  exercise  the  germ,  and  to 
merely  turn  the  egg  half  way  over  does 
not  so  exercise  it.  The  older  the  chick 
in  the  shell,  the  more  exercise  it  needs. 
Twice  daily  is  enough  for  the  first  ten 
days,  but  three  times  daily  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  hatch  will  produce 
more  and  larger  chicks  than  if  they  were 
turned  but  twice  daily. 

Cool  daily  after  the  fifth  day,  cooling 
until  all  the  animal  heat  seems  to  have 
left  the  egg.  Most  people  do  not  cool 
the  eggs  sufficiently.  The  best  hatching 
eggs  ever  placed  in  an  incubator  will 
produce  inferior  chicks  unless  special 
care  is  given  the  eggs  both  before  and 
during  incubation. — Melvin  F.  Uphoff, 
Leavenworth  County. 


Shipping  Hatching  Eggs 

The  most  careful  packing  is  necessary 
in  shipping  hatching  eggs.  Within  the 
egg  there  is  a  tiny  germ  of  life  sus- 
pended by  a  mere  thread.  For  this  rea- 
son eggs  for  hatching  should  always  be 
handled  gently  and  most  carefully  pro- 
tected from  all  jars  and  jolts.  Where 
they  are  to  be  sent  a  long  distance  the 
safest  package  is  made  as  follows:  Use 
any  of  the  regular  parcel  post  egg  car- 
tons, wrap  each  egg  separately  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  place  in  the  carrier. 
They  completely  bury  the  sealed  car- 
rier in  excelsior  or  cut  straw  in  an  or- 
dinary market  basket  with  handles.  Sew 
a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  bas- 
ket and  label,  "Eggs  for  hatching;  han- 
dle with  care."  Write  very  plainly  the 
names  of  the  purchaser  and  the  sender 


on  a  card  and  securely  attach  to  the 
package.  The  cost  of  packing  may  be 
increased  a  trifle  by  this  careful  packing, 
but  the  hatehability  will  be  increased 
many  fold. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  eggs  be 
allowed  to  rest  twenty- four  hours  after 
arrival  before  incubation,  to  enable  the 
contents  to  assume  normal  stable  posi- 
tion. If  the  eggs  were  carefully  packed 
I  should  risk  the  rest  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  incubator  while  the 
eggs  were  warming  up.  I  have  tried 
both  ways,  but  if  the  eggs  are  carelessly 
packed  and  so  jostled  that  the  air  cells 
are  broken,  no  amount  of  rest  either  in 
or  out  of  the  incubator  will  help  mat- 
ters. It  has  been  my  experience  that 
if  an  egg  has  been  shaken  badly  enough 
to  need  rest,  no  amount  of  rest  can  mend 
it. — Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith,  Lyon  Co. 


Producing  Potatoes  Early 

If  you  would  like  to  get  some  new 
potatoes  as  early  as  possible,  you  can 
speed  up  the  spring  crop  by  sprouting 
the  seed  tubers  before  planting.  This 
results  in  quick  growth  after  planting, 
produces  an  earlier  crop  and  also  a 
higher  yield  than  is  obtained  when  ordi- 
nary dormant  seed  are  planted.  The  pro- 
cess of  sprouting  a  small  quantity  of 
seed  tubers  is  explained  by  J.  T.  Rosa, 
Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  seed  should  be  obtained  two 
or  three  weeks  before  planting  time. 
Only  sound  healthy  tubers  should  be 
used,  but  the  size  makes  no  difference. 
These  tubers  should  be  spread  out  in  a 
single  layer  on  the  floor  of  a  light  room, 
or  on  the  bottom  of  a  hotbed  where  they 
can  receive  full  light.  Often  a  flat  or 
shallow  box  can  be  placed  in  a  living- 
room  window,  where  a  peek  or  two  of 
seed  can  be^  sprouted.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  warmth  and  light,  the  tubers 
start  to  grow,  turning  a  dull  green  and 
sending  out  stubby  sprouts  from  the 
eyes.  If  the  room  is  too  warm  or  poorly 
lighted,  these  sprouts  will  become  long 
and  slender.  Such  sprouts  are  likely  to 
be  broken  off  in  planting,  and  for  this 
reason  are  not  so  desirable  as  short 
stubby  sprouts. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  when  the 
sprouts  are  about  one-half  inch  long. 
Cut  the  tubers  in  the  usual  way,  with 
one  sprout  on  each  piece.  These  should 
be  planted  by  hand,  with  the  sprout 
pointed  upward.  Plants  from  sprouted 
seed  reach  the  surface  ten  days  earlier 
than  from  dormant  seed  and  grow  off 
rapidly.  A  better  stand  is  generally  se- 
cured from  sprouted  seed,  and  more  tub- 
ers are  formed  on  each  plant. 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


C.  W.  Taylor,  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  famous  herds  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
herd  of  Shorthorns  that  for  breeding  and 
individuality  ranks  with  the  outstanding 
Shorthorn  herds.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  young  stock.  Including  some 
very  fine  young  bulls. 


The  Southeast  Kansas  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion has  claimed  April  5  and  6  as  the  date 
of  their  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  and 
Hereford  cattle.  Their  sales  will  be  held 
at  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  On  April  5  a  select 
offering  of  Shorthorns  will  be  sold  and  on 
April  6  they  will  sell  a  choice  offering  of 
Herefords.  The  cattle  that  will  go  in  these 
sales  will  be  very  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  herds  of  their  respective  breeds  in 
Southeast  Kansas.  The  cattle  offered  for 
consignment  will  be  carefully  inspected  bv 
competent  judges  and  only  high  class  indi- 
viduals will  be  accepted. 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Clarence  Dean, 
of  Dearborn,  Missouri,  February  25,  resulted 
in  the  disposal  of  forty. two  head  of  bred 
sows  and  bred  gilts  at  an  average  price  of 
$144.28.  The  top  price  of  J335  was  paid 
for  No.  1  in  the  catalog,  a  Long  Big  Bone 
sow  and  bred  to  Dean's  Big  Timra  for  March 
20  litter.  Mr.  Dean  owns  one  of  the  good 
herds  of  Missouri  and  his  offering  merited 
the  support  given  by  farmers  and  breeders 
both  from  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Nothing 
sold  high  or  more  than  its  worth.  Every 
animal  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the 
prices  received  were  very  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Dean. 


For  Style,fit  and  We©** 

rIONOMIlT 
SHOE 


i  HONORBf  IT 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark 
on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  & 

Shoo  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Send  for  these 
Free  Books 


They  tell  how  thousands  of  others  have  won  success  OO 
the  virgin  farm  lands  of 

Northern  Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Montana 

where  low  priced  land  produces  high  priced  crops. 
They  show  how  you  can  win  success.  The  U.  S. 
Government  has  guaranteed  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west upwards  of  S2.00  par  bushel  for  their  Wheat.  With 
flax  selling  at  from  $3.00  to  $3.40  per  bushel,  other  farm 
products  proportionately  high,  and  live  stock  at  higher 
prices  than  ever  before,  these  fertile  farm  areas  of  the 
Northwest  offer  your  biggest  opportunity.  Write  today 
for  one  of  these  books.  Name  the  state  you  are  m"st 
Interested  in.  Address, 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Gen.  Im.  Agt. 
Dept.  224  Great  Northern  Ry. 

Saint  Paul  -  -  Minnesota 


SAVES  THE 
LITTLE  ONES 


Here  It  Is — the  one  sure,  safe,  scientific 
chick  feed.  The  feed  that  brings  'em 
through  the  first  two  weeks — the  critical 
period.  Don't  permit  roup,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  to  kill  off  your  chicks  when 
for.  a  few  cents  you  can  keep  them  well. 

You  will  lose  hardly  more  than  5  or  10 
chicks  out  of  every  hundred  —  If  —  right 
from  ths  start  —  you  will  feed 

0TT0  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

For  "new"  chicks.  A  natural  food,  pre- 
pared by  poultry  raisers  who  know  how  to 
mU  ths  right  ration  of  cereals,  beef,  bone 
and  grit. 

A  pound  feeds  SO  chicks  one 
week.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 

THE  OTTO  WE188 
COMPANY 

Wichita, 
Kan. 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


|  SPECIAL  OFFER 


_  won't  cost  you  1  /* 
Sfour  bens  will  •© 
pay  for  them 
H  Mar* 


Too 
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—  to  60 
SWT  coat 
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C.lnn'xK!  St..l  ~ 

Use  Proof  Moat  a 

These  wonderful  eanifc_, 
neats  lost  a  lifetime.    Satis-  - 
taction—  Unlimited  Guarantee. 

The  Illustration  eho»_ 

leader— 6  Neat  Set.  ^^OE^Si^""  Uvea* 

Leaa  Than  Wood  Nafta,  ^*»"  £6000  In  use. 
Don't  Wait,  Make  Bur  Moner  on  Pool  ur.  Writ* 

SBAMAA-9CHCSKB 
METAL  WORKS  GO. 

st  joskpu.  auaoon 


Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mine  and  lowest, 
That  thou  doest  unto  Me. 

— Milton. 
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KANSAS 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  be"evin« 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unabie  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  NATION 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong:  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Wen  whom  the  spoil  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  and  who  will  not  He; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And   scorn   his  treacherous   flatteries  with- 
out winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog- 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

— J.  G.  Holland. 


Conservation  of  Clothing 

The  Government  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  feeding  man,  now  it  has  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  man  must  he 
clothed.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
conservation.  What  does  the  word  mean 
to  you?  Does  it  mean  closing  our  fac- 
tories, stores,  and  places  of  amusement, 
or  does  it  mean  we  must  have  business 
which  will  preserve  America's  wealth, 
the  biggest  asset  in  this  world  crisis? 
The  Government  says,  "Keep  our  indus- 
tries going."  If  this  were  not  done,  the 
idle  masses  would  bring  to  this  country 
a  larger  problem  than  it  has  to  face  at 
the  present  time. 

Investigations  which  are  being  made 
ehow  a  shortage  of  textiles  needed  for 
army  use.  This  shortage  is  due  partly 
to  the  inability  of  factories  to  meet  the 
demand  and  to  the  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting raw  materials,  wool  and  cotton. 
The  world  is,  however,  facing  a  wool 
famine. 

"An  army  can  subsist  on  half  rations, 
but  it  cannot  subsist  on  European  soil 
in  winter  without  wool  clothing."  No 
substitute  has  ever  been  found  for  wool. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  European  cli- 
mate and  cotton  clothing  have  sent  50,- 
000  French  troops  to  death  from  tuber- 
culosis, and  consigned  to  hospitals  and 
camps  100,000  more. 

The  latest  estimate  gives  25,000,000 
men  under  arms  in  the  world  war.  These 
men  use  an  average  of  three  or  four  uni- 
forms yearly.  Because  of  vermin  and 
other  unsanitary  conditions  these  suits 
cannot  be  sent  to  the  rag  heap  and  made 
over  into  what  we  call  "shoddy,"  but 
must  be  destroyed. 

In  the  three  years  of  the  war  every 
pound  of  visible  wool  has  been  brought 
into  use,  and  since  the  animals  can  be 
sheared  but  once  a  year  the  clip  this 
year  in  America  is  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
army  and  navy.  The  army  has  clothed 
its  men  in  uniforms  made  from  virgin 
wool.  This  means  that  civilian  consump- 
tion of  wearing  materials  must  be  of 
cotton  and  wool  substitutes.  England 
released  to  this  country  the  raw  wool 
we  asked  for  immediate  army  needs,  and 
warships  dispatched  to  Australia  brought 
back  45,000  hales.  With  this  wool  and 
the  normal  American  clip,  our  supply 
for  1918  is  estimated  to  be  at  least 
105,000,000  pounds  on  a  scoured  basis; 
that  is,  clear  usable  wool.  To  this  may 
of  course  be  added  some  imports,  but 
without  addition  the  quantity  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordi- 
nary needs  for  1918. 

Woman  can  assist  materially  in  the 
conservation  of  materials  if  before  she 
purchases  she  will  make  a  careful  and 
intelligent  investigation  of  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  extra  material  used  on  men's  suits, 
such  as  cuffs  on  trousers,  extra  collars 
on  vests,  pocket  flaps,  belts,  double- 
breasted  coats,  and  wide  facings, 
amounted  to  150,000  yards  of  wool  ma- 
terial— enough  to  make  4,760  uniforms 
for  soldiers.  We  hear  rumors  of  "stand- 
ard clothes  for  women."  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  clothing  all  of  one 
style  or  one  color,  but  women  may  de- 
mand that  certain  lengths  and  widths 
of  skirts  be  worn,  that  waists  instead 
of  Russian  blouses  be  used,  and  that  sur- 
plus materials  be  not  put  into  collars, 
cuffs,  and  patch  pockets.  Styles  for- 
merly have  been  short  skirts,  short 
sleeves,  and  no  draperies,  and  because 
Fashion  decreed  we  all  adopted  them. 
If  in  years  past  these  styles  were  the 
vogue,  why  not  in  1919  save  the  Gov- 
ernment all  this  extra  yardage  for  its 
use? 


Silk  and  cotton  are  also  called  upon 
to  do  their  part  in  supplying  raw  ma- 
terials. Millions  upon  millions  of  yards 
of  silk  are  needed  for  the  making  of 
cartridge  bags,  and  silk  is  also  used  to 
an  enormous  extent  for  aeroplane  wings. 
In  no  way  has  silk  manufacturing  been 
arrested  by  European  nations.  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy  are  manufactur- 
ing from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
amount. 

Women  must  set  aside  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  traditions  of  the  past 
and  make  serious  inquiry  into  the  pres- 
ent status  of  silk  as  a  substitute  for 
other  fabrics.  Silk  goods  are  not  used 
by  people  of  means  alone.  Silk  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  peo- 
ple. Its  price  has  been  constantly  de- 
creasing, and  even  in  these  days  of  war 
figures  it  has  increased  less,  relatively, 
than  any  other  textile,  and  probably  less 
than  any  other  commodity.  Because  of 
its  utility  and  beauty  it  has  become  the 
favorite  fabric  of  women.  The  silks 
labeled  "Made  in  America"  are  expected 
to  win  a  new  field  in  the  United  States 
and  to  be  used  instead  of  wool.  The  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  not  entering  into 
this  present  crisis.  Silks  are  necessarily 
higher  priced  than  cottons,  but  the  price 
of  cotton  has  increased  until  it  is  more 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War. 
During  that  period  calicos  reached  a  dol- 
lar a  yard.  It  is  not  a  question  of  not 
buying,  but  of  how  and  what  we  shall 
buy. 

Many  people  ignorant  of  facts  shouted, 
"Let's  all  wear  cotton,"  thinking  it  was 
less  expensive  than  silk  and  that  the 
Government  needed  the  wool  to  clothe 
its  army.  If  this  so-called  "war  cotton" 
propaganda  had  gone  on,  the  war  could 
not  have  been  fought,  as  we  need  all  the 
cotton  we  can  get  to  make  high  explo- 
sives for  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

"It  has  become  a  war  duty  that  every 
woman  make  herself  intelligent  on  all 
phases  of  the  clothing  situation  during 
this  period.  To  do  this,  read  all  re- 
ports furnished  to  the  daily  papers,  and 
economize  in  material,  but  remember 
that  the  wise  expenditure  of  money  will 
help  to  keep  our  industries  going  and 
will  aid  the  Government  to  win  the  war. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  preceding  article 
is  condensed  from  an  address  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  Clothing  to  the  War  Situation," 
given  at  Manhattan  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  in  January  by  Mrs.  Bessie  Webb  Bird- 
sail,  head  of  the  domestic  art  department 
of  the  Agricultural  College.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  need  for  conservation  of 
clothing  materials  has  not  been  brought 
home  to  most  of  us  with  the  same  force  as 
the  need  for  saving  food.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Food  Administration  has 
appealed  directly  to  the  housewife,  while  the 
Commercial  Economy  Board  has  gone  to 
the  manufacturer  of  textiles.  Many  dress- 
makers, tailors,  and  fashion  magazines  have 
pledged  their  support  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  extra  material  in  ready-to-wear  gar- 
ments. Many  well-known  worsted  mills, 
with  reputations  for  high  standard  all-wool 
fabrics,  have  consented  to  add  cotton  and 
reclaimed  wool  to  their  goods.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  now  depends  on  the 
consuming  public.  Shoppers  can  co-operate 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  accepting  the  new 
war  standards  for  quality  of  cloth  and 
style  of  garment;  second,  by  shopping 
thoughtfully,  so  as  to  release  man  power, 
shipping  space,   and  materials. 


Uses  of  Peanut  Butter 

Peanut  butter  is  a  highly  nutritious 
food,  its  value  being  that  of  three  times 
its  weight  in  round  steak,  four  times  in 
eggs,  seven  times  in  potatoes,  and  twice 
its  weight  in  bread.  Miss  Flora  Monroe, 
director  of  the  cafeteria  in  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  believes  its  true 
worth  has  never  been  realized.  It  has 
generally  been  considered  a  difficult  food 
to  digest,  but  when  properly  masticated 
it  is  easily  digested. 

A  prejudice  against  peanut  butter  is 
often  caused  by  ignorance  in  its  use. 
According  to  Miss  Monroe  the  butter 
should  he  combined  with  twice  the 
amount  of  thin  cream  or  milk  and  stirred 
until  it  is  of  the  creamy  consistency  of 
mayonnaise.  The  flavor  can  be  varied 
by  adding  chopped  pickles  or  olives, 
'  catchup,  onion  juice,  cheese  or  fruits. 
Dates  stuffed  with  peanut  butter  are 
appetizing.  Whole  wheat  muffins,  drop 
cakes,  and  salads  are  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  this  food  may  be 
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used.    The  flavor  of  tomato  soup  is  inv 

proved  and  its  food  value  increased  by 
the  addition  of  peanut  butter.  It  may 
also  be  used  in  puddings,  soups,  breads, 
and  cakes,  serving  as  both  shortening  and 
thickening  and  adding  flavor  and  color. 

Peanut  butter  may  be  made  at  home 
by  simply  grinding  the  roasted  nuts  in 
a  food  chopper. 

Pilaf  With  Chicken 

Pilaf  is  most  popular  among  the 
Oriental  people,  and  is  frequently  served 
at  dinner  as  the  principle  dish.  It  is 
practically  rice  cooked  in  meat  stock 
until  the  broth  is  absorbed.  This  broth 
or  stock  can  be  made  from  meat,  chicken, 
turkey,  or  game.  Pilaf  with  chicken  is 
made  as  follows: 

1  small,  fat  chicken 

2  cupfuls  rice 

1  stick  cinnimon 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Boil  the  chicken  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  until  a  rich  broth  is  formed.  Strain 
through  a  colander.  Add  the  rice  to  the 
broth,  also  the  cinnamon,  and  after  sea- 
soning it  to  taste  cook  over  a  good  fire 
until  all  the  water  is  evaporated. 

Among  the  different  flavors  and  dress- 
ings used  to  give  variety  to  this  dish, 
tomato  is  generally  the  most  acceptable. 
For  pilaf  with  tomatoes  the  following 
ingredients  are  used; 
5  cupfuls  stock 

2  cupfuls  rice 

2  tablespoonfuls  fat 
1  small  onion 

4  ripe — or   6    tablespoonfuls   canned — 

tomatoes 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Chop  the  onion  very  fine  and  heat  in 
part  of  the  fat  until  pink.  Place  in  a 
deep  vessel,  add  the  juice  of  the  tomatoes, 
also  the  broth  and  the  rice,  which  must 
be  well  washed.  Season  to  taste  and 
boil  until  done;  pour  over  the  whole 
the  heated  fat  and  place  the  vessel  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 


Codfish  Balls 

%  cupful  salted  cod 
1  egg 

1  cupful  potato 
Salt  if  needed 
Pepper 

Wash  the  fish  in  cold  water  and  break 
into  small  pieces.  Wash  and  pare 
potatoes  together  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Cook  the  fish  and  potatoes  together  in 
boiling  water  until  potatoes  are  soft. 
Drain  and  shake  over  the  fire  until  dry, 
mash  with  a  fork,  add  the  beaten  egg 
and  pepper.  Add  more  salt  if  needed 
and  beat  until  light.  Take  up  by  spoon- 
fuls, mold  slightly,  and  cook  in  deep  fat; 
or,  shape  into  croquettes,  roll  in  egg  and 
crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 


Cereals  cooked  with  dates  and  raisins 
and  then  molded  make  wholesome  con- 
servation desserts.  Blancmange,  a  de- 
licious old-fashioned  dessert,  is  made  by 
using  corn  starch.  A  recipe  will  be 
found  on  any  package  of  corn  starch. 
Other  suggestions  are:  Tapioca  with 
fruits,  gelatin  molded  with  nuts  and 
fruit,  ices  sweetened  with  maple  syrup 
or  honey,  date  or  fig  pudding  made  with 
oatmeal  or  barley  flour  instead  of  white 
flour,  spiced  oatmeal  cakes,  oatmeal 
macaroons  and  war  cake,  and  custards. 

Delicious  muffins  and  biscuits  may  be 
made  by  combining  ground  oatmeal  with 
wheat  flour,  using  equal  parts  of  each. 

Will  Save  Your  Chicks 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  writes 
P.  J.  Kelley,  the  Poultryman,  at  78  N. 
2nd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  receive 
a  Free  Copy  of  his  new  booklet  "White 
Diarrhoea  in  Baby  Chicks."  It  tells  how 
to  prevent,  remedy  and  save  the  whole 
hatch.  It's  free  and  this  paper  urges  you 
to  write  for  it  at  once. — Adv. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 

COLORADO  LAND  BARGAIN 

Dry  goods  merchant  owns  8,000  acres 
choice  land  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  of 
Eastern  Colorado.  An  ideal  location  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  raising.  Fine  proposi- 
tion for  some  hustling  farmers  who  are  tired 
of  paying  rent  and  sick  of  working  for  the 
other  fellow.  I  own  the  land  and  will  let 
the  right  fellows  In  on  a  good  deal.    Write  me. 

C.  E.  MITCHEM,  Harvard,  111. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  Good  160- Acre.  Wheat  Farms  located 
within  two  miles  of  Parsons,  Kansas.  Price 
of  each,  $12,000.     No  trade  considered. 
F.  H.  PATTERSON,  Owner,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


Everything 
Tastes  Better 
on  the  Farm 

—everybody  knows  a 
farmer's  wife  has  a 
"knack"  for  making  things 
that  taste  great. 

Why  not  add  to  your  reputation 
by  using  Calumet  Baking  Pow- 
der? There's  something  about  the 
taste  of  goodies  made  with  Calu- 
met that  makes  folks  want  to  eat 
'em  all  day  long. 

Give  more  serious  thought  to  your 
Baking  Powder.  Try  Calumet— fol- 
low the  directions  on  the  can.  New 
bake-day  results  will  be  yours. 

Calumet  meansgreater  economy,  no 
loss  of  materials— big,  light,  flavory 
bakings— absolutely  pure  foods  and 
the  same  success  every  bake-day. 

Try  Calumet  at  once  on  our  money- 
back  guarantee. 

Received  Highest  Awards 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  115  00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  can* 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  130        Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Orounsl 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimental stations  approvs. 
1400  tablets,  P.  P.  11. is.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  TSe. 

w — ■  -^^^     Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct 

Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Podge  " 


SCHOOLS   AR*>  COLLEGE 


I 


Buslnew  course  prepares  fori 
government  positions  guaran- 
tying 1909  annually.  KxpenMs) 
lew.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRCS.  t.  C.  PIHLBLAD 
LlRdsben    •    -    -  Kaased 


"WHY  CHICKS  D[E  tjj  SHELL" 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  prevent  chlcka  from  dylnf  In  the  **eil  lust  at  hatehlei  time,  how  to  save  them 
from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble:  how  to  build  the  beet  Home  Made  Breeder  In  tie  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  change  your  old  one.  Above  Information  absolutely  FREE,  for  names  of  5  or  6  of  your  friends  who  uee 
Incubators.    Send  Names  Today.  RAI8ALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  38.  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


March  9,  1918 


LEGHORNS. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns).     Elsie  Thompson,  Mankato,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  60- 
$4:  100-$6.  Gorsuch,  Stilwell,  Kansas. 

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.     Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els.  $1.50  and  $2.  P.  A.  Wempe,  Seneca, 
Kansas. 

BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  100,  $7.50;  100,  $10.  prepaid.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Todd,  Route  8,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels  at  $2  each  while  they 
last.     K.  W.  Talbott,  Pratt,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $L  Combs  slightly 
frozen.     Chas.   McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Eggs,  $5  for  100.  Mrs. 
Howard  Elkins,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
First  and  third  pullet  at  American  Royal. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  $7  per  hundred. 
H.  A.  Ketter,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  exhibition  pen  matings.  Free  range 
mating.  Cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Pearl 
Haines.  Rosalia,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs  (Young  strain),  $1.50  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  Chicks,  20c.  Mrs. 
David  Christmann,  Route  2,  Oswego,  Kan. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND 
roosters,  $1.50  and  up.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS — SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred-to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
eiels,  $2.90  each.  Eggs,  $5.90  per  hundred; 
fifty.  $3.50;  thirty,  $2.40.  Chickens  have 
taken  five  prizes,  one  state,  none  better. 
Rufus  Standiferd,  Reading,  Kansas. 

EXCELSIOR  FARM  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns.  Yesterlaid  Young  strain 
cockerels,  $2,  three  for  $5.  Eggs,  $5  for  100. 
Baby  chicks,  12c  each.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole, 
Levant,  Kansas. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Yesterlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,  Rossville,  Kan. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting  and  $5 
per  hundred.  Sweepstakes  and  first  prize 
cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair;  first  pullet,  first 
cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS.  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  R.  C.  REDS. — LEE 
Darnell,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
Setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks.  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  excellent  color.  Laying  strain.  Eggs. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Long,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

FIFTY  LARGE  6!4-9%-POUND  ROSE 
Comb  Red  utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons, 
Marshall,  Mo. 

STANDARD- BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS— 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  my  fine  pen,  Cyphers  strain.  $3 
for  fifteen  eggs.    Elmer  Dovel,  Auburn,  Neb. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  R.  I.  R.  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wade,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lily  Robb, 
Neal,  Kansas. 

HEAVY  BONED.  DEEP  BRILLIANT  R. 
C.  Reds,  good  combs,  yellow  legs,  long 
back,  low  tail,  high  scoring.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Highland  Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

HARRISON'S  NON  -  SITTING  SINGLE 
Comb  Reds  (250  egg  strain).  Mating  list 
for  customers.  Robert  Harrison,  Lock  Box, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting.  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ion  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  cocks  sired  by  roosters  cost- 
ing $15  to  $50.  $3.50,  $5,  $7.50,  $10  each  and 
up.  1918  matings,  best  ever.  America's  best 
breeding  is  represented  here  by  birds  of 
quality.     W.  R.  Huston.  Amertcus,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — HATCH 
guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid.  Leo  Ander- 
son, Juniata,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  EGGS,  $2 
for  fifteen  or  $7  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Tate,  Orlando,  Oklahoma. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  3 
and  5  dollars.  Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  L. 
Gerardy,  Americus,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  $2-$5 
each.  Mrs.  Wm.  Glen  Davis,  Route  5,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.50  setting  or  $10  hundred.  Mary  E. 
Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
state  winners,  1917,  at  $3  per  fifteen.  Mat- 
ing list  free.  H.  B.  Richardson,  Greenfield, 
Oklahoma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  PREPAID. 
Pens,  $2  and  $1.50  per  fifteen;  extra  quality 
farm  flock,  $1  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  A.  M. 
Jordan,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  WIN- 
ter  layers.  First  pen  headed  by  male  from 
Chicago  •  pen.  Aldrich  strain.  $2  per  fif- 
teen. Good  utility  stock,  $1  per  fifteen.  $5 
per  hundred.     Mrs.  Dora  Ward,  Ames,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  FIVE 
grand  pens  containing  Topeka  and  Kansas 
State  Show  winners.  Few  choice  cockerels 
for  sale.  H.  M.  Goodrich,  712  Topeka  Ave., 
Topeka. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Best  of  breeding  and  individ- 
uals. Splendid  cockerels,  $5  each.  Eggs 
from  excellent  matings,  $2,  $3  and  $5  for 
fifteen.  Send  for  mating  list.  Sunflower 
Ranch,   Ottawa,  Kansas. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  well  barred,  large  birds;  100  eggs  for 
$5.50;  50  eggs  $3.    R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— FIFTY,  $3  PRE- 
paid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $3.00; 
hundred,  $10.00.  112  premiums.  Mrs.  Chris 
Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $2  and  $2.50.  S.  A.  Grindol,  Perry, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMONTH  ROCKS  —  PURE, 
bred  farm  stock.  Eggs,  6c  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

EXTRA  GOOD  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $5  setting;  $8 
hundred.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf, .  Vassar, 
Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS — GET  THE  BEST.  BAKER 
gold  nugget  proved  layer  strain — no  guess- 
work. Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  fifty,  $5.  Order 
early.     Abram  Troup,  Logan,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS.  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  .fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FREE 
range  eggs  (Ringlet  strain),  $1.25  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Bur- 
lington, Kansas. 

LUCAS  BUFF  ROCKS— COCKERELS,  $3, 
$5  and  up.  Eggs,  best  pens,  $5  and  $3  per 
fifteen;  range  flock,  $6  per  hundred.  T.  H. 
Lucas,  Pattonville,  Mo. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  BEST  ALL-PURPOSE 
fowls.  As  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  forty-five,  $10 
per  hundred,  expressage  prepaid.  Thomas 
Owen,   Route  7,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE- 
winning  White  Rocks,  $1.50  per  setting,  $6.50 
per  hundred.  Fishel  and  White  Ivory 
strains.  All  orders  handled  promptly.  A. 
H.  Alpers,  Hudson,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs.  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS— EIGHTY  PREMIUMS, 
33  firsts,  Topeka,  Salina,  Manhattan,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Denver.  Males  and 
females.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $5;  thirty,  $9.  Mat- 
tie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  egss.  $2  and  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $10  and  $15  hundred.  Mating  list  free. 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

"ROYAL  BLUE"  and  "IMPERIAL  RING- 
let"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Twelve  blue 
ribbons  1917,  203  to  218-egg  production. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Free  mating  list. 
North  Willow  Poultry  Ranch,  A.  L.  Hook, 
Prop.,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


80  Head 


Dispersal 


80  Head 


of  the  Sunflower  Herd  Holstein's 


FAIR  GROUNDS  CATTLE  PAVILION 

Topeka,  Kans.,  Wednesday,  March  27 

My  farm  has  been  sold  and  immediate  possession  to  be  given.  Included 
in  this  sale  will  be  found: 

Twelve  daughters  of  Model  Segis  Butter  Boy  115602,  a  grandson  of  King 
Segis  and  from  the  three  times  thirty -pound  cow,  Annie  DeKol  Butter  Girl. 
These  heifers  are  a  mighty  fine  bunch  and  have  calves  by  side  by  the  great 
young  sire,  King  Pontiac  Concordia  Konigen  130856,  whose  sire,  King  Pontiac 
Konigen  75348,  recently  sold  for  $10,000,  and  whose  daughter,  Lady  Nether- 
land  Pontiac,  recently  has  broken  the  world's  records  as  a  junior  four-year- 
old  with  over  forty-three  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  King  Pontiac  Con- 
cordia Konigen  has  for  dam  the  31.46-pound  cow,  Nellie  Concordia  De  Kol. 

A.  R.  0.  cows  of  splendid  breeding  and  great  individuals. 

Thirty-three  head  now  milking,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  a  few  choice 
young  bulls. 

WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  USED  GOOD  HERD  SIRES.  Every  animal  in  this 
dispersion  will  have  been  bred  to  either  King  Segis  Pontiac  Maia  (a  son  of 
King  Pontiac  from  a  twenty-pound  two-year-old  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  his  weight  2,300  pounds),  or  Sunflower  King  Walker  134166,  a 
splendid  grandson  of  King  Walker  from  a  25-pound  cow  of  great  quality,  his 
weight  2,000  pounds  at  four  years. 

SUNFLOWER  KING  WALKER  will  be  sold.  Arrange  to  attend  this 
sale  and  see  the  finest  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  by  Sunflower  Herd,  and  our 
many  customers  know  that  we  have  sold  some  mighty  good  ones.  Send  for 
catalog  to 

F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kans. 

NOTE. — Remember  that  my  sale  follows  the  Kansas  Breeders'  Sale;  also  remem- 
ber that  we  are  consigning  granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac, Pontiac  Jewel  Butter  Boy  and  King  Pontiac  Champion  to  the  Breeders'  Sale. 
A  consignment  of  choice  cattle  from  the  herd  of  W.  H.  Mott,  Secretary  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Kansas,  will  be  included  in  the  Sunflower  Dispersion. 


WYANDOTTES. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Hens. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. 
Fishel  strain,  $2.50.  Eggs,  $1.25,  fifteen. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meek,  Route  3,  Chapman,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  AND 
hens,  $1.50  to  $2  each.  Mrs.  Joel  Smith, 
Amorita,  Okla. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen;  $6  per  hundred.  B.  C.  Hill,  Route 
2,  LeRoy,  Kansas. 

LAYER-PAYER  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50.  Irve  Wright, 
Clifton.  Kansas. 

WHITE  .WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
high  scoring  birds  at  $2  per  fifteen  (Martin 
strain).    Frank  Henderson,  Solomon,  Kan. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els  from  winning  laying  strain;  also  eggs. 
Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.     Chilcott's   Poultry   Farm,  Mankato, 

Kansas. 

FIFTEEN  CHOICE  SILVER  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels.  $3  each;  six  for  $15.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
chicks,  15  cents.  Orders  booked  now.  Mrs 
Anna  Hege,  Sedgwick,  Kansas. 

REDS,  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS; — 15  CENTS. 
Request  Folder.  McCune  Hatchery,  Ottawa, 

Kansas. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


COCHINS. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  AND 
eggs.     E.  O.  Strom,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAM  EGGS,  10c 
each;  cockerels,  $1.25  up.  Lester  Fagan, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

TWENTY  VARIETIES  POULTRY  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 

BUFF  DUCKS,  EMBDEN  GANDERS, 
turkeys,  Toulouse  geese,  one  Buff  Orping. 
ton  cock,  China  geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Good  layers. 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  forty-five,  $4.  H.  Clay  Shirky, 
Norborne,  Missouri. 


CORNISH 


ANCONAS. 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 


LANGSHANS. 


ANCONA  EGGS  CHEAP.  BOTH  COMBS, 
from  extra  good  stock.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kansas. 


EGGS— BEST  LANGSHANS.  JOHN  LOV- 
ette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  pullets.  Eggs  for  hatching.  James 
Hurst,  Grove,  Oklahoma. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  7c  EACH: 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon.  Kansas. 

WHITE  LANGSHANS — LAYING  STRAIN. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred;  $1.50  for  fifteen.  A. 
F.  Simmons,  LaCygne,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  PURE-BRED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  cockerels,  $3  and  $5  each.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Gertrude  A.  Black,  Bald- 
win, Kansas. 

 CAMPINES. 

PURE-BRED  SILVER  CAMPINES.  $2.00 
for  fifteen  eggs.    A.  C.  Rice.  Bacone,  Okla. 


TURKEYS. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  WEIGHING  21 
to  25  pounds,  $7  each.  R.  W.  Galloway, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  NONE 
better.  Flock  headed  by  53-pound  torn.  Ten 
eggs,  $4.    C.  R.  Smith,  Burnt  Prairie,  111. 

QUALITY  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  62%- 
pound  strain,  none  better.  Also  Mammoth 
Buff  geese.  Ten  eggs,  $4.  Silas  Carter, 
Burnt  Prairie,  Illinois. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

EGG  CASES.  CHICKEN  COOPS  LOANED 
free.  Prices  published  in  Topeka  Daily  Cap- 
ital paid  by  the  Copes,  Topeka. 


March  9,  1918 


KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  herd  boars,  extra 
good.  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -   Olean,  Mo. 
DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  boars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimion  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 

DUROC  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Bred  to  Illustrator's  Climax.     Gilts  bred 
to  Gano.    Boars  5  to  11  months  old. 
WOODS  DUROC  FARM,  WAMEGO,  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

MULEFOOT  HOGS     SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Registered  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Am 
offering  some  bargains  in  bred  sows,  summer 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  to  S.  >1.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 

Extra  breeding  and  quality.    Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  66A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality        POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 


Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
bred  gilts  and  boars  from  champions.  De- 
fender, Illustrator,  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden 
Model  and  Critic  breeding. 

JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,        Lyons,  Kansas. 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    Ungth.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLET,  NEB. 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale,, 
aired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  K.  6,  Newton,  Kao, 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
immuncd.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO.  KANSAS.  

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  8.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLLLEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

PURE-BRED  POLAND  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
For  Sale,  above,  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones  Again 

and  other  extra  good  boars.  All  immune. 
UPDEGRAFF  &   SON,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

Langford's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fall  boars.     Yours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
JS*.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Fall  boars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  high-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox.  Route  2,  Burlington.  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  "Viekd  ra 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE.  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice    young   bulls   from    heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  Invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

120  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred    and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
rearllngs,     superior    individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
§.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  JeweU  City.  Kansas 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADTERTISCftg 
PLEABK  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMjKR 


TRUE  SULTAN 

POLLED  DURHAMS 

A  few  heifers  bred  or  open  are  offered. 
Some  by  or  bred  to  the  champion  $2,200 
True  Sultan  and  Sultan's  Challenger. 

ED  STEGELIN 
STRAIGHT  CREEK      -      -      -  KANSAS 

WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam,  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.   These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.  ETHERINGTON.  Hamilton.  Kansas 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Oakland  Stock  Farm,  owner  by  Scott  J. 
Miller,  of  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  is  one  of 
Missouri's  noted  pure-bred  stock  farms. 
This  farm  is  famous  for  its  herds  of  Per- 
cherons,  also  its  great  herd  of  jacks  and 
jennets.  A  feature  of  the  herds  at  this  time 
is  the  great  lot  of  young  stallions  and  mares 
and  the  outstanding  young  jacks. 


T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mis- 
souri, the  well  known  breeders  of  Spotted 
Poland  Chinas,  report  their  herd  doing  well 
and  a  big  demand  for  Spotted  breeding 
stock.  Among  recent  sales  reported  are  six 
yearling  sows  and  three  gilts  and  eleven  fall 
pigs  in  one  day  at  an  average  of  $70  per 
head. 


Richard  Roenigk,  of  Morganville,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  high-class  Shorthorn 
herds  in  this  state,  announces  a  dispersion 
sale  Of  his  entire  herd  to  be  held  at  Clay 
Center,  Kansas,  April  25.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  seventeen  Shorthorn  cows,  five 
bulls,  seven  fall  calves  and  several  heifers. 
Then  of  the  cows  will  have  calves  at  foot. 
The  offering  will  include  his  good  pure 
Scotch  bull,  Cedar  Dale  448518,  a  roan 
three-year-old  weighing  2,200  pounds. 


The  Jefferson  County  Improved  Live 
Stock  Association  has  announced  March  13 
for  a  combination  sale  of  pedigreed  live 
stock,  comprising  twenty-five  head  of  Short- 
horn cattle,  three  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
three  registered  Percheron  stallions,  five 
jennets,  and  Hampshire  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  All  the  stock  consigned  will  be  first 
class.  This  is  the  first  annual  sale  of  this 
association. 


F.  J.  Searle,  of  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  has 
sold  his  farm  and  announces  the  dispersal 
of  his  entire  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  at  the 
Topeka  Fair  Grounds  on  March  27,  follow- 
ing the  Kansas  Holstein  Breeders*  sale.  The 
cattle  will  be  at  the  cattle  barns  at  the  fair 
grounds  several  days  before  the  sale  and 
can  be  inspected. 


The  Standard  Dairy  Company,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  claims  March  19  as  the  date  of  its 
public  sale  of  registered  Holstein  cattle. 
They  will  catalog  fifty  head  for  this  event 
and  their  offering  will  be  one  of  the  good 
lots  of  Holsteins  sold  this  season. 


The  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  of  H.  E. 
Huber,  Meriden,  Kansas,  February  26,  re- 
sulted in  the  disposal  of  thirty  head  of 
cattle.  Seventeen  cows  and  heifers  averaged 
$169. 40.  Thirteen  bulls  averaged  $130.60. 
The  thirty  head  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$152.60.  About  200  farmers  and  breeders 
were  present.  The  cattle  were  presented  in 
good  condition  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
aged  cows.  The  competition  was  for  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  great  herd  sire,  Silk 
Goods,  the  eleven-year-old  bull  now  at  the 
head  of  the  herd.  Most  of  the  offering  was 
less  than  two  years  old  and  the  prices  re- 
ceived were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Huber. 


A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City,  Kansas, 
announce  their  next  sale  of  Poland  China 
bred  sows  and  gilts  to  be  held  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  on  April  4.  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  Grounds.  The  herd  now  comprises  over 
100  head  of  brood  sows  and  from  these  they 
are  selecting  fifty  head  of  choice  fall  and 
spring  yearlings  for  this  sale. 


Ross  At  Vincent,  of  Sterling,  Kansas,  have 
announced  April  3  for  their  next  sale  of 
Poland  Chinas.  They  will  catalog  a  select 
lot  of  fall  and  spring  yearlings,  and  about 
fifteen  tried  brood  sows  will  be  sold  with 
litters  at  side.  The  herd  consists  of  the 
most  popular  breeding  of  strictly  big-tvpe 
Poland  Chinas. 


H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  of  Effingham,  Kansas, 
announce  their  next  sale  of  Poland  China 
bred  sows  to  be  held  on  April  1.  The  splen- 
did herd  maintained  on  the  farm  comprises 
more  than  a  hundred  head  and  from  this 
number  forty  head  of  high-class  sows  and 
gilts  will  be  selected  for  this  sale.  Sev- 
eral fall  yearlings  bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder 
will  be  attractions  in  this  sale. 


The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  R.  A.  Murphy, 
Dearborn.  Missouri,  February  27,  resulted  in 
the  disposal  of  forty-one  head  of  sows  and 
gilts  at  an  average  price  of  $116.12.  A  large 
crowd  of  farmers  and  breeders  from  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  was  present  and  the  bid- 
ding was  snappy  and  at  no  time  did  the 


FARMER  13 
SCOTT'S  JACK  AND  JENNET  SALE 

AT  SAVANNAH,  MO.  MARCH  14,  1918 
Twenty-four  extra  good  black  Registered  jacks,  heavy-boned,  thick-bodii-d 
kind,  from  three  to  six  years  old.  These  jacks  arc  the  right  type  and  wiil 
make  good.  Will  also  offer  three  Percheron  stallions  and  four  Percheron 
mares.  Write  for  catalog.  Sale  at  Savannah,  Mo.,  thirteen  miles  north  east 
of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  C.  G.  W.  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroads.  Interurban  from  fit. 
Joseph  arrives  and  departs  every  hour. 

G.  M.  SCOTT,  Route  No  2  REA,  MISSOURI 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING    BROS.*   PERCHERON    HORSES,    SHORTHORN    CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  of 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

One  registered  four-year-old  Polled  Here- 
ford  bull,    weight    1,700   pounds.     Also  one 
registered  Hereford  bull  calf,  8  months  old, 
weight  865  pounds.     Best  blood  lines. 
F.  A.  LAWRENCE,  Route  3,  Meriden,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  bulls,   9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.     Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE   -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls, 
one  year  old.  Well  bred  and  of  good  size. 
L.  W.  GOSS  .    -       MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorns  and 
Polled  Durhams 

In  Big  Four  Day  Sale 

So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  26,  27,  28,  29 

150  Shorthorns,  80  bulls  and  70  cows 
and  heifers  sell  on  the  first  two  days. 
100  Double  Standard  Polled  Durhams, 

40  bulls  and  0  females  sell  on  the  last 
two  days. 

50  Calves  go  free  with  dams  in  the  four 
days.  Car  lot  buyers  will  find  this  event 
attractive. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  of  the  sale 
that  you  are  interested  in  to 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  SALE  MANAGER 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


THE  SHORTHORN   IS   THE   BREED  FOR 
YOU 

Shorthorn  steers  at  the  International.  Chi- 
cago, made  the  highest  dressed  weight  er- 
centage  of  any  breed.  Sixty  yearlings  aver- 
aged 65.3%. 

Shorthorn  steers  were  grand  champions  at 
Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chicago. 

Shorthorn  cows  are  making  records  up  to 
17,564  pounds  of  milk  and  569.7  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year. 

Address  Dept.  W. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  HI. 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Priced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  &  SON,  ATHOL,  KANSAS. 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 
FOR  SALE — Young  bulls  from  8  to  12 
months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

sale  lack  for  interest.  The  top  price  was 
$195,  paid  for  No.  1  in  the  catalog.  Nothing 
sold  high,  but  prices  were  very  even.  The 
sale  returns  were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Murphy. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
*"*>'  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yra.  old.  all  over  2  yrs. .  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Belgian  Stallions 

Registered  Belgian  Studs  for  Sale — Two  2- 

year-old  Belgian  stud  colts,  one  4-year-old 
Belgian  stud.    All  ready  for  service. 

W.  J.  Fitzgerald      -  Owner 

DODGE  CITY.  KANSAS  

PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE: — Four  jacks,  two  com- 
ing three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
old  and  one  ten-year-old.  All  good 
size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
price  a  few  good  jennets.  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.  Come  and  see  mo. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Percherons.  Belgians.  Shire* 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  In 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.7,  Charlton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice    Young    Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

JACK  BARGAINS 

The  w—r  makes  me  sell,  your  terms,  your 
price,    two    colt    jacks,    three  3-year-olds, 
three  5-year-old  jacks,  10  jennets  under  10 
years  old.     All  big,  black,  white  points. 
E.  E.  LAUGHLIN     -     FOSTER,  MISSOURI 

Twenty-three  jacks,  2's,  3's  and  4's;  our 
own  raising,  from  $150  to  $500.  Young  Per- 
cheron studs  and  mares.  Reasonable.  Sale 
or  trade.    Time  or  cash. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM 

BOX  207  CHILLICOTHE,  MISSOURI 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


ANGUS  CATTLE  AND  BERK  SHIRES 
For    Sale  —  Registered     Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  and  Berkshire  swine,  both  males  and 
females  for  sale  now.  Address 
GEORGE  Vf.  McADAM     -     HOLTON,  KAN. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best   breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  ELA,  VaUer  Falls.  Kansas 
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HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


50  -  Registered  Holsteins  at  Auction  -  50 

TUESDAY  MARCH  19,  1918 

Included  in  the  sale  are  30  cows  and  heifers  of  milking  age,  10 
yearling  heifers,  7  open  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  3  yearling  bulls 

All  females  to  be  sold  bred  by  Sir  Johanna  DeKol  19th  64143,  weight  2,500 
pounds,  who  has  six  producing  sons  and  eleven  A.  R.  0.  daughters. 

Cedar  Lawn  Wit,  3£  years  I  28.63 

Johanna  Elmer  Rue,  3  A  years  27.15 

Netherland  Johanna  De  Kol  6th,  5i  years  44.93 

v  He  is  a  half  brother  to  the  $7,000  cow,  Johanna  De  Kol  Van  Beers,  40.07  pounds, 
who>e  two  sons  sold  for  $4,500.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  cattle  that  are  bred 
right  and  individually  right.    Sale  starts  at  1  p.  m.  sharp. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  CO.,  WALNUT  GROVE,  WICHITA,  KAN. 
One'Mile  North  of  City.         Auctioneers,  Newcom  and  Temple 

STUBBS  FARM  OFFERS 

ready  for  service,  seven-eights  white,  extra 
His  sire,  both  grand- 


The  bull,  Gem  Pietertje  Delmar  Korndyke,  reauy  lor  serviue,  sevtii-tieuis  wnne,  esira 
good  individual.  He  has  a  30-pound  sister  and  two  29-pound  sisters.  His  sire,  both  grand- 
sires,  both  granddams  and  thirty  sisters  are  in  A.  R.  O.  He  is  blackleg  immune,  tuberculin 
tested,  and  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder.  Price,  $160.  f.  o.  b.  Mulvane.  Write  quick  if  you 
want  him. 


want  him. 


STUBBS  FARM 


MULVANE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  G  I  ROD.  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  R0BISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE- BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices,  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 

of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  tn  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.  A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

SAND  SPRING  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

It  undecided  as  to  what  dairy  breed  to  select,  investigate  carefully  the 
"BLACK  AND  WHITES" — the  greatest  food  producers,  soil  builders,  debt 
payers  and  money  makers  on   the   American  farms  today — HOLSTEINS. 

Some  farmers  just  keep  Holsteins  to  sell  and  others  just  keep  them 
to  milk,  but  we  want  nothing  to  do  with  the  Holsteins  who  will  not  keep  us. 


Our  Aim — Individuality  and  Production. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

la  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -      EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  A  v.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

8e grist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kan.  Breed- 
ers exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning 
record-breaking  Holsteins.  Correspondence 
Solicited. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale   barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgrewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding. 
Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production. 
LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
R.  F.  Xi,  1  Topeka,  Kansas 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P..  MAST      -      -      SCR  ANTON.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two   Bulls,  15-lGths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Hill  Farm's 

Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

For  Sale — 'Yearling  and  bred  heifers,  also 
young  bull  calves,   mostly  out  of  A.   R.  O. 
cows.     Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke. Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  Also  several  good 
cows.    T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Kansas. 

$20.00— HOLSTEINS— $20.00 

Fine  heifer  calves,  seven-eighths  pure,  from  high 
record  registered  sires  and  heavy  producing  dams. 
Two  to  four  weeks  old.  More  white  than  Mark,  $20; 
more  black  than  white,  $19.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 

Harris  Holstein  Farms         Sextonville,  Wis, 

CASTILLO'S  HOLSTEINS 

Two-year-old  daughter  of  A.  R.  O.  cow. 
Freshens  March  29.  Dam's  62  days  county 
association  record,  3,824  pounds.  165  pounds 
butter.  Fine  "Lilly"  bull.  100%  breeder. 
Pure-bred  grade  heifers  freshen  soon. 
CASTILLO  &  SON.  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 


Hol  steins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYOX  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Crystal  Herd  Chester  Whites 

Choice  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts,  bred  to 
farrow  March  8  to  April  6.  Gilts  are  sired 
by  Achilles  58994  and  are  bred  to  "Billy  the 
Kid."  a  grandson  of  Wm.  A.  One  gilt  by 
Scotlea  Archie,  bred  to  Achilles.  Have  some 
choice  September  boars.  This  is  a  choice 
offering,  priced  right  for  quick  sale  to  make 
room  for  spring  pigs. 

DAN  WILCOX.  ROUTE  2,  CAMERON,  MO. 


Breeders1  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin.  Han. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


Pure -Bred  Hog  Sale 

rolands  and  Durocs,  at  Solomon,  Kansas, 
March  5,  1918. 

A  nice  consignment  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  outstanding  good  boars.  Write  for 
catalog  to 

J.  G.  BURT  OR  LOUIS  KOENIG 
Solomon         -  Kansas 

E.  E.  Laughlin.  of  Rich  Hill,  Missouri, 
owner  of  one  of  Missouri's  good  herds  of 
jacks  and  jennets,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  Some  of  the  best  jacks  now  in  service 
were  raised  on  the  Laughlin  farm  near  Fos- 
ter. Missouri,  and  at  this  time  a  feature  of 
his  herd  is  the  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock. 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
open  to  farmers.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  List  positions  free.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  N-82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  Priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  VERY  CHOICE 
Holstein  calves,  either  sex.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Ernest  Dutcher,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
three-weeks-old  heifer  or  bull  calves,  $25. 
Express  prepaid  to  your  town.  Yohn's 
Farm,   Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
$40.  High  grade  heifer  calves.  $18,  crated. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul  McFarland, 
Route  7,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  —  HAVING  DISPOSED 
of  my  cows,  will  offer  my  fifteen-months-old 
registered  bull  for  sale,  $150.  Philip  C.  .Mc- 
Donald, Princeton,  Missouri. 

TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEINS  —  HIGH  -  GRADE  HEIFER 
calves  crated  at  $20  each,  from  extra  choice 
producing  dams,  sired  by  high-class  regis- 
tered sires  with  official  record  backing.  Also 
fancy  brick  and  limburger  cheese  by  parcel 
post  or  express.  Hyland  Stock  Farm,  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — ONE  IMPORTED 
Percheron  stallion,  also  one  16-hand  regis- 
tered jack.    T.  P.  Stryker,  Hesston,  Kan. 

THREE  REGISTERED  SOUND  BLACK 
jacks,  14%  to  15  hands,  standard.  $375  to 
$475.  The  money-making  kind.  Lewis  Cox, 
Concordia,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — IDEAL  JACK,  7  YEARS.  15 
hands,  8-9  inch  bone,  inky  black,  light 
points,  snappy,  quick,  sure.  Perfect  handler. 
Used  only  once  daily.  $700.  Cash,  time, 
trade.    W.  C.  Moore,  Box  166,  Parsons,  Kan. 

ONE  MAMMOTH  JACK,  ONE  SPANISH 
jack,  both  sure  breeders.  Also  one  stand- 
ard-bred two-year-old  filley  and  one  good 
eight-months-old  draft  colt.  This  lot  will 
be  priced  right.  Must  close  out.  H.  L. 
Summers,  Twenty-third  and  Lincoln  Sts., 
Topeka. 

INCUBATORS. 

BRAND  NEW  $5  RELIABLE  INCUBA- 
tor  and  $1  worth  poultry  remedies,  $3.90. 
Introductory  offer  for  quick  acceptance.  C. 
E.  Wight,  C-18,  Lamoni,  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS. 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR.  PRUITT'S  CHOLERA  AND  DIAR- 
rhea  Treatment  is  guaranteed  to  stop  your 
chickens  and  turkeys  dying  or  your  money 
back.  A  full  treatment  for  ninety  grown 
chickens  sent  prepaid  for  $1.50.  Pruitt 
Remedy  Co.,  Hays,  Kansas. 

COMPLETE  DAIRY  OUTFIT  INCLUDING 
1915  DeLaval  separator,  Twentieth  Century 
bottle  washer,  double  washing  vat,  Ideal 
filler  and  all  other  necessary  articles.  Write 
me  what  you  want.  Philip  C.  McDonald, 
Princeton.  Missouri. 


PATENTS. 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine.  463  Ouray 
Building.   Washington,   D.  C. 

WHEN  WRITING   TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED— WORK  ON  FARM  BY  THE 
month  or  year  by  man  who  understands  all 
farm  work  and  stock.  Address  A.  Wagner, 
Route  1.  St.  Peter,  Minn. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  »klns  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


DOGS. 


FEMALE 
fancy,  $7.50. 


COLLIES,  FOUR  MONTHS, 
Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 


COLLIE  PUPS- 
Kansas. 


-U.  A.   GORE,  SEWARD. 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  $7.50  UP.  PURE- 
bred.  Sire  Imported  Champion  Cadet.  Riv- 
erside Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
hsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SEED  CORN.  —  LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  RECLEANED  AL- 
falfa  seed  at  $8  per  bushel.  Write  for  free 
sample.     C.   Markley,  Belle  Plaine,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BY  GROWER,  SCHROCK 
Kafir  Seed.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
James  D.  Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 
at  farmers'  prices.  John  Lewis,  Madison, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  ALFALFA  SEED,  CLEAN, 
home-raised,  at  $12  and  $14  per  bushel.  Will 
send  sample  of  either  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
S.   Hunziker,  Sutton,  Nebraska. 

SUDAN  SEED — 1917  RECLEANED  CROP, 
free  of  Johnson  grass.  22c  pound,  50  pounds 
$10.50,  100  pounds  $20.  Cash  with  order. 
Herman  Burdorf,  Cheney,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SUDAN  SEED,  FREE  FROM 
Johnson  grass,  22  Vic  for  small  quantities, 
20c  one  hundred  pounds  or  more.  R.  C. 
Obrecht,  Route  28,  Topeka. 

SEED  CORN  —  IOWA  SILVER  MINE, 
Diamond  Joe  and  Hildreth  at  $3.25  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  cars  Grove,  Oklahoma.  Sacks 
free.     J.  C.  Starr,  Vinita,  Oklahoma. 

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  12 
Concord  grapes,  2  years  (postage  prepaid). 
Catalog  free.  Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

HAVE  LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  SENATOR 
Dunlap  strawberry  plants.  Will  make  spe- 
cial low  price  of  $2.50  per  thousand.  G.  W. 
Pollard,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Independence,  Mo. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — SPECIAL  SCAR- 
ified,  hulled  and  unhulled.  Circular  and 
prices  on  request.  John  A.  Sheehan,  Route 
4,  Falmouth,  Kentucky. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED,  FREE  FROM 
Johnson  grass,  test  47  pounds.  $18  per  cwt 
Less,  20c  per  pound.    H.  Struebing,  Winfleld, 

Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  MY  OWN  RAISING,  1917 
crop,  25c  per  pound.  Sudan  crosses  with 
sorghums  or  Johnson  grass  if  grown  near- 
mine  is  pure.     M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE,  SEED  —  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Tested  and  picked.  Will 
butt,  tip  and  shell  or  ship  on  cob  at  $3  per 
bushel.  About  200  bushels  left.  Tom  Hen- 
ley, Eureka,  Missouri. 

KAFIR  SEED — PURE  DWARF  BLACK- 
hulled  white,  well  mataured.  Graded,  5c 
per  pound.  Send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  sample.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Pawnee. 
Oklahoma. 

BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR,  100% 
permination  test  at  Manhattan;  $3.50  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  lots.  Order  at  once  to 
be  sure  of  your  kafir  seed.  H.  W.  Chestnut, 
Kincaid,  Kansas. 

EAR  SEED  CORN  —  HILDRETH'S  YEL- 
low  Dent,  heavy  yielding,  big  yellow  kind, 
large  select  ears,  1917  crop;  well  matured, 
will  germinate  80%.  Will  ship  100  big  ears 
weighing  about  85  pounds  for  one  bushel. 
This  allows  surplus  for  testing  out.  $5 
bushel  crated,  fifty  ears  $3.  B.  H.  Pugh. 
R.  F.  D.  27,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

OKLAHOMA  DWARF  AND  STANDARD 
broom  corn  seed,  cream  and  red  dwarf  maize 
and  dwarf  kafir,  $7;  red  kafir.  $8;  feterita. 
$10;  amber,  orange  and  red  top  cane,  $12: 
Sudan,  $26:  all  per  hundred  pounds,  re- 
cleaned,  freight  prepaid;  prepaid  express.  $1 
more.    Claycomb  Seed  Store,  Guymon,  Okla. 

WE  HAVE  SOME  FINE  WHITE  BLACK- 
hull  kafir  seed  that  tests  over  90  per  cent 
germination.  We  quote  same  at  $3.65  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  sacks  only  of  112 
pounds  each.  This  is  clean,  well  matured 
seed  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  find  good 
seed  like  this  this  year.  Don't  take  a  chance 
by  ptenting  inferior  seed  because  it  may  be 
a  trifle  cheaper.  Brooks  Wholesale  Com- 
pany, Fort  Scott.  Kansas. 

FOR  $1  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU,  ALL 
charges  prepaid,  twenty  apple,  pear,  or  apri- 
cot, or  ten  cherry  trees  all  budded,  or  25 
grapes  or  100  asparagus  or  50  raspberry, 
blackberry  or  dewberry  or  150  or  75  ever- 
bearing strawberry  plants  or  50  red  cedar 
or  Chinese  arbor  vitae  seedlings  or  10  trans- 
planted evergreens,  four  years  old.  Many 
other  bargains.  Catalog  free.  Manhattan 
Nursery.  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUP- 
pies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brockway*s 
Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 
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Kansas  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale  of  100  Head  of  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cattle,  Consigned  by  20  of  the  Leading  Breeders  of  the  State  at 

The  Fair  Ground  Sale  Pavilion 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  on  MARCH  26th,  1918 

Don't  miss  this  Sale, 
Mark  on  the  date  on 
your  calendar  new, 
and  write  at  once  for 
a  catalog  to  W.  H. 
Mott,  Herington,  Ks. 

The  sales  management  has  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  breeders  to  consign  the  class  of  cattle  that  will  be 
offered  in  this  sale,  because  they  are  the  kind  that  every  enterprising  breeder  wants  to  keep,  but  in  order  to  make  this 
the  greatest  event  and  sale  ever  held  in  Kansas,  they  are  making  a  sacrifice  and  are  offering  you  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  very  cream  of  their  herds.  Every  animal  in  this  sale  is  tuberculin  tested  and  without  a  blemish  and  positively 
guaranteed  by  the  consignors,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Kansas  Holstein-Friesian  Association  and  known  by  the 
sales  committee  to  be  men  of  integrity. 

Resolve  now  to  attend  this  sale  of  all  Kansas  sales,  where  you  may  buy  a  foundation  herd  and  procure  cattle  of  such 
outstanding  breeding  and  individuality  that  will  make  you  proud  every  day  that  you  own  them,  and  that  will  return 
dividends,  not  like  your  bank  stock,  annually  or  semi-annually,  but  each  day,  for  the  365  days  in  the  year. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Searles,  proprietor  of  Sunflower  Herd,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  finds  himself  without  a  home,  having  sold  his 
farm  February  16,  and  he  must  give  his  possession  March  1.  This  means  the  complete  dispersal  of  his  excellent  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins,  consisting  of  75  head  of  cows  and  heifers  of  the  most  fashionable  breeding  and  superb  individuality. 
On  March  27,  following  the  Kansas  Breeders'  Sale,  at  the  Fair  Grounds  barn,  this  entire  herd  will  be  dispersed.  The 
cattle  will  be  in  the  Fair  Grounds  barns  and  can  be  seen  prior  to  the  sale.  For  catalogs  of  this  sale,  write  at  once  to 
F.  J.  SEARLES,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

Auctioneers — B.  F.  Kelly,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Mack,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  J.  T.  McColloch,  Clay  Center,  Kan.; 

Boyd  Newcom,  Wichita,  Kan.;  C.  M.  Crews,  Topeka,  Kan. 
WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  WHERE  YOU  SAW  OUR  ADVERTISING. 


Myersdale  Farms' 
Poland  Chinas 

First  Annual  Bred  Sow  Sale  to  be  Held  in 
Westminster  Hall 

Gardner,  Kans,  Friday,  March  15 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  TRIED  SOWS,  FALL  YEARLINGS 
AND  SPRING  GILTS 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  BIG  DEFENDER,  KING  OF  WONDERS,  WEDD'S 
LONG  KING,  GIANT  JOE,  BRIDGES'  BOB  WONDER,  MODEL  BIG  BOB, 
CHOICE  GOODS,  and  others  of  prestige.   


The  offering  is  bred  to  Giant  Joe,  King  of  All  2d  by  John  B.  Larson's 
King  of  All,  and  good  sons  of  Big  Timm  and  Storey's  A  Wonder.  We  usfed 
two  young  boars,  one  by  Big  Timm  and  the  other  by  Storey's  A  Wonder. 
Have  sold  both  pigs. 

One  Gilt  Will  Be  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Lunch  by  Red  Cross  ladies.    0.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer. 


H.  E.  Myers, 


Gardner,  Kansas 


Auctioneers— Cols.  J.  C.  Price,  W.  F.  Reed,  and  J.  A.  Marshall. 


Jefferson  County 
Improved 
Live  Stock 

Association  Sale 

at  Valley  Falls,  Kansas, 
Wednesday,  March  13 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIII 

25  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS 
15  Bulls  and  10  Females 

Three  registered  Holstein  bulls  consigned  by  Ben 
Schneider. 

Three  registered  Percheron  stallions  coming  two  years  old. 
Five  jennets,  five  Hampshire  hogs  and  one  Poland  China. 
All  stock  registered  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

F.  J.  Zimmerman,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 
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Salient  Features  of  the  ReoSiz 

50  HORSE  POWER,  Six-cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Reo  made — 

throughout. 
126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs-— 
Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 
REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 

drive  shaft. 
TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 

driving  mechanism  of  road 

stresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 

transmission. 
EXTRA  LARGE — and  round — 

spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  X 

4yi  in. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 

at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR— Reo  design- 
ed, Reo  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
clusively Reo.  No  back-lash 
— self-adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,,  driving  shafts,  gearsj 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 

NET  RESULT— Reo  upkeep 
equalled  by  no  other  7-passen- 
ger  car. 


A  Seven  Passenger  Six 
That  You  Can  Afford 


WE  ARE  NOT  THINKING  of  the  price 
— for  that  isn't  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

YOU  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS— 
whether  a  five  passenger  car  is  sufficient; 
or  if  you  really  need,  at  times,  room  for 
more. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  better  than  anyone 
else  can  tell  you,  what  your  price  limit  is. 

AND  SURELY  AT  ITS  PRICE  this  Reo 
Six  is  the  greatest  value  obtainable  in  a 
car  of  established  reputation. 

AND  REO  REPUTATION  is  second  to 
none. 

WHEN  WE  SAY  "Here  is  a  seven-passen- 
ger Six  that  you  can  afford,"  we  are 
thinking  of  the  same  item  that  you,  an 
experienced  motorist,  are  considering — 

NAMELY— UPKEEP.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  an 
automobile. 

CERTAINLY  YOU  CAN  afford  to  own 
a  seven  -  passenger  car — and  you  can 
treat  yourself  to  the  luxury  of  a  sweet- 
running,  silent  Six — if  you  can  feel  that 
not  only  in  first  cost  but  also  in  cost  of 
upkeep  it  will  be  well  within  your  means 
and  accord  with  your  ideas. 

ASK  ANY  REO  SIX  OWNER  to  tell  you 
of  the  upkeep  cost  of  his  Six — and  the 
longer  he  has  owned  and  the  farther  he 
has  driven  his  Reo,  the  better  will  his 
answer  sound. 

HE  WILL  TELL  YOU  that,  having  com- 
pared notes  with  friends  who  own  and 
drive  other  makes  of  cars — fours  as  well 
as  sixes — of  the  same  passenger  capacity, 
he  has  never  found  one  that  compared 
with  his  Reo  Six  in  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

AND  HE'LL  TELL  YOU,  too,  that  he  has 
yet  to  find  even  a  five-passenger  car — 
four  or  six — the  operation,  repairs,  re- 
placements and  general  upkeep  cost  of 
which  proved  as  low  as  his  Reo  Six- 
except  one  the  five-passenger  Reo. 

NATURALLY  a  five  passenger  car  ought 
to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one  of 
seven -passenger  capacity — but  mosttare 
not,  when  you  look  up  the  figures. 


REO  DEALERS  TELL  US  that  thek 
records  for  the  past  three  years  show 
that  Reo  Six  owners  on  the  average  have 
paid  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per 
year  for  replacement  parts. 

JUST  READ  THAT  AGAIN— with  thou- 
sands of  Reo  Sixes  running  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  handled  by  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  drivers;  most  of  them  owner 
driven  and  owner  cared  for  (or  neg- 
lected)— 

THE  AVERAGE  COST  per  car,  per  yearj 
for  replacement  parts  was  less  than 
eight  dollars! 

FRANKLY  WE  DON'T  believe  that 
record  can  be  equalled  by  any  other 
seven-passenger  car  on  earth. 

AND  WE  MAY  ADD  that  the  records  on 
the  five-passenger  Reo  show  less  than 
seven  dollars  per  car. 

THE  SAME  QUALITY— the  same  sound 
engineering;  the  same  ripe  experience; 
the  same  attention  to  little  details  and 
the  same  construction,  inspection  and 
testing  of  every  car  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  all  Reo  models. 

COST  OF  UPKEEP  is  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  Reo  engineers,  when  de- 
signing and  when  specifying  materials. 
And  since  the  same  desire  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers — we  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

WE  ARE  FRANK  TO  ADMIT  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  phenomenally  low  cost 
of  upkeep  of  Reos  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reo  buyers  are,  as  a  class,  better  in- 
formed and  more  careful  in  their  selec- 
tion than  the  average. 

REOS  DO  NOT  APPEAL  to  those  who 
look  only  to  superficials — Reos  are  built 
for  connoisseurs  and  Reo  owners  are 
mostly  men  of  ripe  experience  in  motor- 
ing. They,  therefore,  combine  prudence 
with  intelligence  in  their  choosing  of  an 
automobile. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  of  that  kind,  we  say 
to  you,  here  is  a  magnificent,  luxurious; 
seven-passenger  six  that,  both  in  first 
cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  you  can  well 
afford  to  own. 

REO  EFFICIENCY  sets  the  price  lower 
— Reo  quality  guarantees  low  upkeep. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Six  Touring 
7-Passenger 
$1550 
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A  YEAR  IN  THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

Profit  From  Dairy  Cows  to  Pay  Expense  of  College  Course 

D 


|  N  MAKING  an  inventory  at  the 
close  of  my  year's  work  in  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club,  I  find 
that  I  have  the  following  to  my 
credit:  A  cow  worth  $135,  a  calf  worth 
$75,  or  a  total  value  of  $210.  My  in- 
debtedness is  $56,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$154  as  earnings  for  the  year.  My  chief 
aim  in  entering  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  was  to  be  the  owner  of  a  cow,  and 
my  goal  is  a  college  education.  I  feel 
sure  that  by  the  time  I  have  finished 
my  high  school  course  my  little  herd  of 
Holsteins  will  pay  my  way  through  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1916 
Kansas  Farmer  offered  a  chance  for 
boys  and  girls  to  start  in  a  business  of 
their  own  by  forming  a  dairy  club.  In 
writing  this  story  of  my  year's  work  I 
am  meeting  the  final  requirement  of  club 
membership. 

On  May  23  I  called  on  our  banker  and 
found  him  willing  to  loan  the  money  to 
buy  a  cow,  so  the  agreement  was  filled 
out  and  signed  and  I  started  my  search 
for  a  dairy  cow. 

I  have  always  had  a  preference  for 
Hqlsteins,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  write  letters  of  inquiry  to  Holstein 
breeders.  I  also  visited  some  near-by 
dairy  farms  and  finally  decided  upon  a 
four-year-old  Holstein  cow'  for  $90.  I 
felt  that  I  was  now  ready  to  begin  my 
record_s,  but  upon  going  to  milk  found 
that  I  had  not  only  purchased  a  cow 
that  kicked,  but  one  that  was  a  hard 
milker  as  well.  Upon  making  complaint 
to  her  former  owner  he  agreed  to  take 
her  back  provided  that  I  pay  him  fifty 
cents  a  day  for  the  time  I  had  kept  her. 
I  gladly  returned  the  cow,  and  after 
looking  over  three  dairy  herds  at  To- 
wanda,  Kansas,  I  selected  from  the  J.  C. 
Robison  herd  a  high-grade  Holstein  of 
good  dairy  type,  four  years  old,  weigh- 
ing about  1,400,  more  black  than  white, 
for  which  I  paid  $135.  This  cow  was 
shipped  to  Iola  and  from  there  was  led 
home,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  This 
was  August  31,  1916.  Before  the  evening 
was  over  I  had  decided  on  her  name — 
Delphi  of  Whitewater  Falls.  The  name 
Delphi  was  taken  from  her  earmark,  and 
Whitewater  Falls  is  the  name  of  the 
farm  from  which  I  purchased  her. 

Now  that  my  cow  was  home,  I  first 
had  her  insured  and  again  called  on  our 
banker  and  fixed  up  the  note.  The  cost 
of  insurance  was  included  in  this.  On 
this  same  day,  September  1,  1916,  I  be- 
gan my  feed  records.  I  have  arranged 
two  separate  files — one  for  the  milk  rec- 
ords and  the  other  for  the  feed  records. 
These  are  merely  pieces  of  cardboard  cut 
the  size  of  the  record  blanks.  I  covered 
them  with  dark  green  paper  such  as  we 
use  in  school  for  backgrounds  for  our 
drawings.  On  the  front  I  pasted  a  label 
which  is  like  the  heading  on  our  records, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  for 
the  year  instead  of  for  the  month.  At 
the  top  I  had  holes  punched  and  by  run- 
ning a  cord  through  these  it  gives  me  a 
neat  book  form  with  my  records  in  order. 
I  have  also  kept  on  file  all  letters  re- 
ceived pertaining  to  the  Dairy  Club  and 
have  copies  of  all  the  letters  that  I  have 
written,  in  a  note-book. 

Delphi  freshened  September  4,  but  I 
was  unable  to  start  my  milk  record  un- 


By   THERESA   O'MARA.   Colony,  Kansas 


til  September  11.  This  delay  was  on 
account  of  an  inflamed  udder.  One  quar- 
ter would  give  no  milk  at  all  and  the 
inflammation  seemed  to  spread.  I  called 
a  veterinarian,  and  after  treating  her  he 
advised  feeding  a  bran  mash  and  bathing 
the  udder  with  hot  water  at  least  six 
times  a  day  and  then  rubbing  with  olive 
oil.  The  one  quarter  has  never  given 
milk,  but  just  recently  the  veterinarian 
stopped  here  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
thinks  the  quarter  can  be  saved  when 
she  freshens  again.  This  trouble  was  my 
first  lesson  in  handling  a  dairy  cow. 

I  have  also  found  that  kindness  pays 
and  that  comfortable,  warm  quarters  in 
cold  weather,  good  shade,  and  freedom 
from  flies  in  warm  weather  are  impor- 
tant in  the  dairy  business. 

In  feeding  I  have  tried  to  follow  a 
balanced  ration.  For  concentrates  I  have 
fed  the  following:  Four  parts  corn  chop, 
two  parts  bran,  and  one  part  oilmeal. 
The  roughage  consisted  of  bluegrarss  and 
clover  pasture  in  season,  silage,  alfalfa, 
clover  and  timothy  and  prairie  hay,  sto- 
ver and  green  corn  fodder.  I  also  fed 
sheaf  oats  for  a  short  time  this  summer 
when  pasture  was  short.     Since  there 


was  no  price  given  on  sheaf  oats,  I 
stripped  the  grain  from  one  bundle  and 
found  that  it  weighed  four  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  straw  weighed  three  pounds. 
On  that  basis  I  worked  out  the  cost  per 
bushel  and  ton,  deducting  the  cost  of 
threshing  the  amount  of  grain  fed. 

I  did  not  keep  a  feed  record  for  the 
calf,  but  in  my  second  year's  work  I 
intend  to  do  so.  He  was  taken  from  the 
cow  and  taught  to  drink  from  the 
bucket.  At  first  he  was  fed  whole  milk 
three  times  a  day.  When  he  was  two 
weeks  old  I  gradually  changed  to  skim 
milk,  feeding  mush  in  the  milk.  I  soon 
discontinued  feeding  the  mush,  since 
Kansas  Farmer  informed  me  that  meal 
contains  a  large  amount  of  starch  and 
that  the  digestion  of  starch  requires  that 
it  be  chewed.  When  he  was  seven  weeks 
old  he  had  learned  to  eat  shelled  cor-n. 
Along  in  the  winter  oats  was  mixed  with 
his  corn  and  silage  added  to  his  ration. 
When  he  was  eight  months  old  he 
weighed  600  pounds. 

I  tried  so  hard  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
cow  and  calf  when  the  calf  was  small, 
but  he  refused  to  stand.  Just  recently 
I  had  them  taken  again,  but  'Bullekin" 


THERESA  O  MASA  AND  HER  COW,  DELPHI  OF  WHITEWATER  FALLS 


Summary  of  Year's  Records 


Total 

Total 

Month — 

Milk 

Test 

Butterfat 

Sept. — 20  days  . 

. .  723.5 

3.5 

25.32 

October.  

.  .  1,068.75 

3.3 

37.306 

November  

844.06 

3.3 

27.85 

December  

803.65 

3.15 

25.31 

January  

759.25 

3.7 

28.09 

4.0 

28.59 

March  

819.88 

3.8 

31.16 

3.6 

28.125 

3.0 

26.745 

3.2 

21.508 

3.6 

15.34 

August  

319.75 

4.3 

13.749 

Totals  

. .  8.824.47 

309.093 

Value  of 

Average 

Butterfat 

Total 

Profit 

Elgin 

Based 

Cost 

for 

Market 

on  Elgin 

of  Feed 

Month 

for  Month 

Market 

.3225 

}  8.17 

$  3.96 

$  4.21 

.3462 

12.92 

5.31 

7.61 

.3862 

10.76 

6.07 

4.69 

.385 

9.74 

7.37 

2.37 

.3825 

10.74 

7.36 

3.38 

.4033 

11.53 

6.66 

4.87 

.4100 

12.78 

8.81 

3.97 

.4275 

12.02 

8.14 

3.88 

.3900 

10.50 

4.78 

5.72 

.3825 

8.23 

1.69 

6.54 

.3775 

5.79 

3.77 

2.02 

.3987 

5.4S 

1.26 

4.22 

$118.66 

$65.18 

$53.48 

is  almost  as  large  as  his  dam  now.  I 
have  not  yet  disposed  of  him,  but  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  so  this  fall. 

Turning  to  my  files,  I  find  that  Del- 
phi has  produced  8,913  pounds  of  milk 
and  307.17  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  eleven 
months  and  twenty  days.  From  this  I 
figured  that  I  sold  my  father  5,000 
pounds  of  skimmed  milk,  or  $16  worth. 
The  manure  I  figured  at  $16.86,  for  the 
reason  that  these  two  products  offset  tlie 
cost  of  home-grown  feeds,  as  you  will 
note  by  the  following  statement: 

Farm-grown  feeds  —  Pasture,  $6.87; 
eilage,  $8.85;  other  roughage,  $17.14 — 
total  $32.86. 

Purchased  concentrates,  $48.31. 
Total  feed  cost  for  year,  $81.17. 
Credit  for  skim  milk,  $16;  for  manure, 
$16.86— total  $32.86. 

Butter  and  cream  sold,  $134.81,  or  a 
total  credit  of  $167.67. 

Deducting  $81.17,  the  cost  of  feed, 
from  the  $167.67,  gives  $86.50,  which  is 
the  amount  of  cash  applied  on  my  note 
to  date.  This  month's  cash  has  not  yet 
been  turned  in  to  the  bank,  and  as  I 
still  have  a  cream  check  coming,  I  can- 
not tell  just  what  it  will  be.  However, 
my  records  cover  the  entire  year. 

Editor's  Note. — The  manure  estimate 
is  very  reasonable.  Various  experimen- 
tal tests  have  shown  that  barnyard  ma- 
nure gives  a  return  of  from  $2  to  $3  a 
ton.  These  values  are  computed  by  ac- 
tual increase  in  crops  produced  in  test 
periods  covering  five  years.  On  this 
basis  the  manure  produced  in  a  year  by 
a  1,000-pound  cow  would  have  a  value 
of  $25  to  $30.  If  Theresa's  father  made 
good  use  of  the  skim  milk  and  manure 
from  this  cow  and  her  calf,  he  received 
good  pay  for  the  pasture,  silage,  and 
other  roughage  which  came  from  the 
farm. 

The  discrepancy  in  feed  costs  between 
the  table  and  the  story  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  preparing  the  summary  all 
feeds  were  figured  at  a  uniform  price 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Theresa's  figures  on  concentrates  pur- 
chased, as  given  in  her  story,  are  the 
actual  cost.  Purchased  feeds  became  ab- 
normally high  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  no  changes  were  made  in  the  uni- 
form prices  used  in  summarizing  the  rec- 
ords of  the  different  members.  While 
these  prices  are  too  low  as  conditions 
developed,  they  are  alike  to  all. 

Theresa  was  only  sixteen  years  old 
when  she  began  her  year's  work  in  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

"Why  Breed  Draft  Horses"  is  the  title 
of  a  finely  illustrated  booklet  recently 
issued  by  the  Pereheron  Society  of 
America.  While  we  seem  to  be  coming 
into  a  motor  age,  the  material  contained 
in  this  booklet  shows  that  the  good 
draft  horse  is  by  means  a  back  number. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  demand  for  draft 
horses  of  the  right  type  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  tractor  will  supplement 
horses  but  not  supplant  them.  If  inter- 
ested in  getting  at  some  of  the  facts  rel- 
ative to  the  production  of  draft  horses, 
write  to  the  Pereheron  Society,  Chicago, 
for  a  copy  of  this  booklet. 

■When  something  seems  drudgery,  thintt 
of  the  trenches. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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"No,  sir— 

We'll  have  her  ready  the  day  after  tomorrow 


YOU  wonder  why  so  much  time 
is  necessary  to  clean  the  carbon 
out  of  the  combustion  chambers? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  lucky 
in  meeting  a  mechanic  who  really 
knew  his  business.  It  took  him  several 
hours  to  scrape  out  hard  carbon  which 
was  caked  behind  the  piston  rings. 
Then  he  had  to  clean  some  more  car- 
bon out  of  the  oil  leads  which  carry 
oil  to  the  bearings.  To  reach  those 
parts  he  had  to  take  down  the  engine. 
What  caused  the  trouble? 
Largely  incorrect  lubrication.  You 
used  an  oil-  of  incorrect  body  or  low 
quality.  It  supplied  only  a  partial 
piston-ring  seal. 

So  the  oil  reached  the  combustion  y- 
chambers  in  excessive  quantities  and 
burned  up.    That  meant  extra  carbon 
deposit. 

Part  of  the  carbon  was  forced  down 
past  tht  pistons  on  the  power  strokes. 
Some  got  in  behind  the  rings  and  caked 
there.  And  some  went  down  into  the 
crank  case  and  churned  in  with  the  oil. 

Finally  this  carbon  content  choked 
up  the  oil  leads. 

*        #  * 
Carbon  Troubles  have  been  largely 
minimized  by  advances  in  engine  design. 

But  carbon  in  bearings,  oil  leads  and 
piston -ring  recesses  is  still  common 
among  motorists  who  buy  oil  carelessly 
or  at  low  price  per  gallon. 

Why  do  users  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
find  comparative  freedom  from  all  kinds 
of  carbon  troubles  ? 

Because  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
engineers  have  analyzed  the  mechanical 
conditions  and  lubricating  requirements 
of  every  make  and  model  of  engine. 
They  have  specified  the  correct  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  each  engine 
in  a  Chart  shown  in  part  on  the  right. 

The  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  insures  an  efficient  piston-ring 
seal,  thus  preventing  excess  oil  working 
into  the  combustion  chambers  and  pre- 
venting the  products  of  incomplete  com- 
bustion from  being  forced  past  the 
piston  rings  into  the  crank  case. 

Write  for  56-page  booklet  containing  complete 
discussion  of  your  lubrication  problems,  list  of 
troubles  with  remedies  and  complete  Charts  Ol 
Recommendations  for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Motor-boat  Engines. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  moUr 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer, 
it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look 
lor  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  your  dealer 
lias  not  the  grade  'specified  for  your  car,  he  can 
easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialist*  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
lubricant*  for  every  cleaa  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Dcmftic  Branche*: 

Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

New  York  1  Indianapolis       Des  Moines 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  remorc 
free  carbon,  are : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indi- 
cates the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be 
used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Cargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  etc. 
The  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both  pleas- 
ure and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 

This  chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  our  pro- 
fessional advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils.  On  request  we  will  mail  you  a  sepa- 
rate Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each 
make  and  model  of  tractor. 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


HERE  are  many  ways  to  avoid 
gasoline  waste  in  using  an  auto- 
mobile. One  is  not  to  allow  the 
engine  to  run  idle,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary.  Another  is  to  run 
your  car  on  as  lean  a  mixture  as  pos- 
sible. The  car  may  not  accelerate  as 
rapidly,  and  may  cough  a  little  when 
cold;  but  if  you  will  be  patient  with  it 
you  will  get  much  higher  mileage.  Every 
car  has  an  economical  speed,  usually  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  miles  per 
hour.  Try  to  drive  at  those  speeds.  Ac- 
celerate gradually,  as  this  requires  less 
gasoline  than  trying  to  reach  top  speed 
quickly.  Anticipate  your  stops,  close 
the  throttle  before  you  reach  your  stop- 
ping place  and  coast  to  a  standstill. 

Keep  your  car  running  at  top  effi- 
ciency. This  means  keeping  the  motor 
free  from  carbon,  as  a  carbonized  motor 
consumes  an  excessive  amount  of  fuel. 
Use  a  good  grade  of  oil  in  the  motor 
and  keep  all  moving  parts  well  lubri- 
cated to  reduce  friction  losses.  Run  the 
car  on  high  as  much  as  possible,  as  this 
is  the  economical  speed.  Keep  the  tires 
well  inflated,  as  soft  tires  waste  power. 
See  that  the  brakes  do  not  bind  and 
cause  friction  when  the  car  is  running. 
Finally,  use  kerosene  instead  of  gasoline 
for  cleaning. — Milestones. 
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Machinery  for  Relief 

The  greatest  relief  from  the 
labor  shortage  will  evidently 
through  wider  use  of  machinery. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  col- 
lected data  which  show  the  labor-saving 
value  of  machinery.  In  Florida  the 
value  of  implements  for  each  farm  is 
$30.43;  the  annual  income  of  each  worker 
in  the  same  state  is  $119.72.  In  Ala- 
bama the  value  of  implements  on  each 
farm  is  $23.40  and  the  annual  income 
of  each  worker  is  $143.98.  In  Iowa  the 
value  of  implements  is  $196.55  for  each 
farm,  and  the  corresponding  annual  in- 
come of  each  worker  Is  $611.11.  In 
North.  Dakota  the  value  of  implements 
for  each  farm  is  $238.84,  and  the  annual 
income  for  each  worker  is  $755.62.  It 
is  seen  that  the  greater  use  of  imple- 
ments increases  the  income  of  each 
worker,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
increase  in  the  product  of  each  man's 
labor. 

According  to  E.  W.  Lehmann,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  97  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lived  on  farms  in  1800  before  the  advent 
of  modern  equipment.  By  1849  the  rural 
population  had  decreased  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  total.  According  to  the  twelfth 
census  the  rural  population  was  only  35.7 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  workers  to  the  total  popu- 
lation has  gradually  decreased.  In  spite 
of  this  fact  the  rural  population  is  pro- 
ducing more  and  is  feeding  more  people 
than  the  rural  population  erf  a  hundred 
years  ago.  This  has  been  made  possible 
only  through  the  use  of  machinery.  It 
is  capable  of  greater  use  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  considerable  relief  can  be  had 
from  the  present  labor  shortage  by  a 
wider  use  of  machinery. 


Automobile  a  Business  Vehicle 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  to  call  the  automobile  a 
"pleasure  vehicle,"  for  95  per  c*ent  of  the 
people  who  owned  them  used  them 
primarily  for  pleasure  purposes  and  only 
incidently  as  an  aid  in  business.  Con- 
ditions now  are  different,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cars  are 
used  primarily  for  business,  and  inci- 
dently for  pleasure. 

On  the  farm  especially  is  this  true. 
The  farmer  who  keeps  the  $7,000  car  for 
pleasure  is  as  scarce  as  the  man  who 
takes  his  family  out  for  an  evening  jaunt 
in  a  lumber-wagon.  Most  cars  owned 
by  farmers  are  small,  light  ones  or  the 
medium  size,  medium  price  variety,  that 
can  be  maintained  at  a  comparatively 
low  expense  for  gasoline,  oil  and  tires, 
and  an  observer  of  farm  activities  will 
readily  see  that  they  are  employed 
mainly  in  the  farm  business. 

When  the  farmer  jumps  into  his  car, 
and  presses  the  button  for  a  speedy  trip 
to  town  to  get  some  more  check-wire,  or 
an  extra  bundle  of  twine,  or  a  new 


sickle  for  the  mower;  when  he  tears  in 
after  a  veterinarian  to  doctor  the  cow 
sick  with  milk  fever;  when  he  has  to  get 
some  more  beef  to  feed  the  threshers 
staying  for  an  unexpected  extra  meal; 
when  he  has  to  hunt  up  an  extra  man  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  who  quit  right 
in  the  middle  of  corn  plowing;  when 
he's  doing  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  he  can  do  with  his  car — of  course 
he  looks  pleased,  because  he  can  do 
these  things  so  readily.  But  the  point 
is,  he's  not  doing  it  for  pleasure,  it's 
just  plain  business. 

Even  when  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  the  whole  family  is  loaded  into  the 
car  for  a  drive  around  the  surrounding 
country,  or  to  a  pie  social,  or  to  a  band 
concert  in  town,  while  perhaps  only 
pleasure  is  thought  of,  it  is  good  busi- 
ness, too;  for  the  family  is  being  helped 
to  health,  the  efficiency  is  thereby  in- 
creased, and  better  work  and  more  of  it 
will  be  done.  Man  is  a  social  creature, 
and  association  with  his  fellows  is  as 
essential  as  drink,  food,  and  rest,  if  he 
is  to  do  his  best  work. 

The  logical  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to 
stop  calling  automobiles  "pleasure  ve- 
hicles," when  they  really  are  business 
aids.  The  ownership  of  a  car  simply 
indicates  a  sense  of  good  business  econ- 
omy.— K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw  in  Farmer's 
Review. 


Scrap  Metal  on  the  Farm 

The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  the  iron 
and  steel  which  this  country  must  have 
in  increasing  amounts  if  the  war  is  to 
be  won,  has  developed  a  new  source  of 
income  for  the  farmer,  according  to  re- 
cent  bulletins  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  even  at  the  recently  fixed  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  it  should  be  possible 
for  mftst  farmers  to  reap  an  overlooked 
profit  through  the  sale  of  the  old  iron 
and  steel  scattered  about  their  prem* 
ises;  that  the  saving  of  such  old  scrap 
metal  wi»l  help  to  meet  the  present  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  the  supply  of  iron  and 
steel;  that  the  use  of  the  old  metal  will 
accomplish  savings  in  coke,  which  is  now 
to  be  had  only  at  unprecedented  prices. 
The  farmer  who  turns  in  his  junk  while 
the  present  prices  prevail  is  likely  not 
only  to  make  a  clear  profit  over  the  cost 
of  hauling  and  freight,  but,  through  in- 
creasing the  iron  and  steel  supply,  he  is 
contributing  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

Iron  and  steel  are  needed  and  must  be 
had  for  innumerable  things  —  for  guns, 
shells,  ships,  bridges,  buildings,  docks, 
automobiles,  aeroplanes,-  rails,  cars,  en- 
gines, pipe,  oil-well  casings,  etc.,  and  for 
export  to  the  Allies,  Italy  in  particular 
being  badly  in  need  of  steel  for  all  pur- 
poses.   This  is  the  main  fact. 

According  to  the  census  returns  there 
were  in  1910  about  $1,265,000,000  worth 
of  agricultural  machinery  alone  on  the 
6,361,502  American  farms.  Farm  imple- 
ments not  including  stoves,  chains,  tools, 
etc.,  valued  at  about  $165,000,000,  are 
sold  annually.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  this  farm  ma- 
chinery dies  in  the  metals  used,  and  the 
metals  include  not  only  iron  and  steel 
of_various  grades  and  values,  but  occa- 
sional small  parts  of  brass  or  copper. 
Most  binders  and  mowers  have  one  or 
more  bearings  lined  with  babbitt  metal, 
containing  tin  now  worth  about  60  cents 
and  lead  worth  10  cents  a  pound.  On 
the  whole,  excluding  the  metals  used  in 
railroad  construction  and  transportation, 
or  in  city  engineering  and  building,  by 
far  the  g'reater  part  of  all  the  iron  and 
steel  produced  in  this  country  in  normal 
years  is  shipped  out  to  the  farm. — Iron 
Tradesman. 


Unless  the  steering  gear  is  properly 
lubricated,  the  shafts  and  bearings  may 
bind  at  a  criticel  moment  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  proper  action  of  the  mechanism. 

The  steering  mechanism  of  the  car 
should  be  frequently  inspected.  The 
breakage  of  such  important  parts  as  the 
steering  arm  or  spindle  can  easily  cause 
a  serious  accident  and  endanger  those 
riding  in  the  car. 

Evt'fy  food-saving  kitchen  takes  three 
pot  shots  a  day  at  the  enemy. 
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DR.  SHELDON  AND  WAR  PROGRAM 

Since  the  return  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Sheldon 
from  his  trirJ  to  England  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  prohibition  campaigt 
which  is  being  conducted  there,  a  move- 
ment has  been  started  in  this  country 
to  protect  our  soldiers  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  public  houses  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Statements  made  by  Doctor  Shel- 
don have  been  misquoted,  and  some  peo- 
ple have  wrongfully  assumed  that  he  is 
antagonistic  to  our  food-saving  cam- 
paign. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  real  facts.  A  letter  written  to  Doctor 
Sheldon  by  Walter  Burr,  secretary  of  the 
speakers'  bureau  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense, and  Doctor  Sheldon's  reply,  will 
set  right  any  wrong  impressions  which 
might  have 'been  created  by  the  garbled 
accounts  from  the  press. 

In  his  letter  to  Doctor  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Burr  says : 

"The  manner  in  which  the  newspapers 
have  published  statements  credited  to 
you  concerning  the  use  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  manufacture  of  liquors  in  England 
has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  our  speakers'  bureau.  You  are  quoted 
as  having  said:  'Kansas  mothers  are 
asked  to  send  their  boys  to  the  front 
and  are  asked  to  save  wheat  through 
wheatless  days,  and  that  wheat  is  being 
used  by  England  to  make  liquor  with 
which  to  debauch  our  boys.'  The  logical 
conclusion  on  the  'part  of  the  Kansas 
parent  would  be:  'Then  I  will  not  send 
my  boy  nor  my  wheat.'  This  conclusion 
is  clearly  in  direct  defiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment draft  law  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  Food  Administration. 

"Knowing  you  and  your  work  for  so 
many  years  past,  I  cannot  do  other  than 
believe  that  you  are  being  misquoted  in 
this  matter.  I  am  the  more  sure"  of  this 
since  I  know  that  you  have  sent  your 
own  boy  into  the  army  service  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  doubtless  be  sent 
to  the  front,  and  also  that  you  yourself 
are  abiding  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Administration.  I  wish  to  ask  you, 
however,  directly  this  question: 

"In  your  opinion  do  you  consider  that 
the  facts  to  which  you  have  given  pub- 
licity should  have  any  bearing  whatever 
upon  Kansas  parents-  giving  their  sons 
for  foreign  service  and  obeying  strictly 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  the  way  of  wheatless  meals, 
wheatless  days,  and  the  substitution  of 
other  cereals?" 

Doctor  Sheldon's  reply  follows: 

"The  facts  that  I  have  made  public 
concerning  the  conditions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain have  no  bearing  whatever  on  Kansas 
parents  giving  their  sons  for  the  foreign 
service  or  sending  food  to  Great  Britain. 
The  English  people  are  just  as  eager  for 
prohibition  as  we  are.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  the  question.  The 
brewers,  representing  a  small  but  pow- 
erful factor  in  British  politics,  are  to 
blame  for  the  unfortunate  conditions  in 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  our  soldiers.  But 
the  English  people  themselves1  are  splen- 
did people,  and  they  are  beseeching  their 
government  every  day  to  pass  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  drink  to  our  boys. 
I  have  never  said  that  the  British  people 
take  our  wheat  and  make  drink  out  of 
it.  The  papers  have  misquoted  me.  Our 
wheat  is  now  sent  to  England  in  the 
form  of  flour.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
British  people — i.  e.,  the  brewers — are 
using  a  great  quantity  of  grain  for 
drink.  For  that  matter,  so  are  we,  and 
America  is  no  better  than  England  in 
that  respect.  I  have  said  that  repeatedly 
but  the  papers  have  not  quoted  that.  It 
is  the  duty  of  American  citizens  to  stand 
by  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  and  send 
her  every  possible  assistance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food  and  help,  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  our  own  Government  to  ask 
Great  Britain  to  refuse  to  sell  drink  to 
our  boys,  and  also  close  up  our  own 
breweries,  and  save  the  food  that  we 
are  wasting.  I  have  given  my  only  son 
to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.    That  is  ray 


answer  to  anyone  who  says  we  ought 
not  to  help  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
the  waste  of  grain  for  drink." 

Parents  of  our  boys  in  camp  and 
others  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Secre- 
tary Baker  has  referred  the  petitions  and 
statements  regarding  the  lack  of  regula- 
tions in  England  governing  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  our  soldiers  to  Raymond  Fos- 
diek,  in  charge  of  trailing  camp  activ- 
ities, and  Mr.  Fosdick  reports  that  the 
matter  is  being  taken  up  with  the  Brit- 
ish government  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  The  inference 
from  his  statement  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  will  give  most 
respectful  attention  to  the  request  that 
the  same  rule  be  made  to 'apply  to  sell- 
ing or  giving  liquor  to  United  States 
soldiers  as  applies  in  this  country." 

to  to  to 

POLICING  METHOD  PROPOSED 

The  millers  of  Wichita  held  a  confer- 
tnce  Febrilary  28  to  discuss  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  marketing  of  flour  and  feed  in 
Kansas.  At  this  meeting  it  was  recog- 
nized that  there  must  be  a  better  under- 
standing between  the'  different  interests 
involved.  The  producer,  the  feeder,  the 
consumer,  the  miller,  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  retailer  must  all  work  to  a  common 
end  and  have  greater  confidence  in  each 
other.  As  a  means  of  bringing  this 
about  they  proposed  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator of  Kansas  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  select, 
and  employ  two  men  in  whom  the  people 
of  our  state  have  every  confidence  and 
that  these  men  shall  jointly,  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  State  Food 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  look  after  the  mar- 
keting of  flour  and  feed  within  our  state. 

The  millers  further  proposed  that  from 
this  time  on  these  men  have  access  at 
all  times  to  the  books  and  accounts  of 
all  concerns  having  to  do  with  the  mar- 
keting of  these  products  and  if  at  any 
time  they  find  a  miller,  wholesaler, 
broker,  or  retailer  who  is  not  complying 
with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  and 
who  is  not  conducting  his  business  in  a 
fair  way  to  promote  the  common  cause, 
they  shall  report  such  party  and  such 
steps  shall  be  taken  as  are  necessary  to 
apply  the  proper  discipline  in  each  and 
every  case. 

The  millers  of  Wichita  made  these  sug- 
gestions in  their  own  behalf,  feeling, 
however,  that  other  millers  and  handlers 
of  mill  products  over  the  state  would 
welcome  such  a  plan. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  an  early  ar- 
rangement that  would  afford  a  practical 
system  of  policing  the  milling  and  mill 
feed  business  of  the  state  led  W.  P. 
Innes,  state  food  administrator,  and  J. 
C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  lookvwith  favor  upon 
this  proposition.  Neither  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration nor  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, however,  has  appropriations  avail- 
able for  carrying  on  the  work  as  pro- 
posed. The  millers  in  the  conference 
offered  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  funds.  To  this  there  may  be 
some  objection,  as  it  puts  the  milling  in- 
terests in  the  position  of  furnishing 'the 
money  necessary  to  regulate  their  own 
business. 

Mr.  Mohler  has  selected  Maurice  Mc- 
Auliffe,  of  Salina,  president  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Union,  as  his  man.  Mr.  Innes 
has  been  attending  a  meeting  of  state 
food  administrators  and  at  this  writing 
has  made  no  announcement  of  his  plans. 
The  appointing  of  two  such  men  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  measure  of 
harmony  in  a  most  difficult  situation, 
and  we  trust  some  way  will  be  found 
whereby  the  two  men  appointed  can  be 
furnished  with  the  necessary  means  for 
bringing  all  profiteers  and  slackers  to 
terms. 


REVISION  OF  GRAIN  STANDARDS 

The  present  grain  grading  standards 
are  in  for  a  revision.  A  draft  of  the 
proposed  new  standards  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  presented  to  grain 
growers  in  a  series  of  hearings  over  the 
country.  Next  Monday,  March  18,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  meet  grain  men  in  this  sec- 
tion at  the  Coates  House,  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

In  announcing  these  hearings  to  con- 
sider revising  the  grain  standards,  Secre- 
tary D.  F.  Houston  calls  attention  to  the 
eighteen  public  hearings  which  were  held 
throughout  the  United  States  during 
November  and  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  stand- 
ards for  wheat  now  in  force  under  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  meet  satisfactorily 
present  marketing  conditions.  Advice 
and  suggestions,  received  through  letters, 
in  personal  conferences,  and  at  the  hear- 
ings, developed  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ards for  wheat  which  were  formulated 
for  the  requirements  of  trade  under  nor- 
mal competitive  conditions  should  be  re- 
vised to  meet  present  marketing  re- 
quirements. 

The  war  has  brought  about  fixed  prices 
for  wheat  and  the  substantial  elimina- 
tion of  competition  in  wheat  transac- 
tions-. The  whole  milling  and  baking 
industries  are  now  placed  on  a  new  basis. 
Under  these  abnormal  conditions  mix- 
tures of  different  classes  of  wheat,  mix- 
tures of  rye;  and  other  factors  which 
influence  color,  texture,  and  loaf  volume 
of  bread,  do  not  play  nearly  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  marketing  of  wheat 
as  they  did  when  the  grades  were  estab- 
lished. While  some  of  the  changes  re- 
quested in  the  present  standards  are 
based  on  normal  marketing  conditions, 
most  of  them  came  from  the  application 
of  new  requirements  to  the  milling  and 
baking,  industries  and  the  reorganization 
of  grain  marketing  practices. 

Before  taking  final  action  on  these 
proposed  new  standards,  Secretary  Hous- 
ton wishes  to  receive  the  further  advice 
and  suggestions  of  interested  persons, 
and  at  the  hearings,  presided  over  either 
by  himself  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  will  present  the  tentative 
revision  of  the  standards. 

We  would  urge  that  all  wheat  grow- 
ers and  others  interested  in  the  market- 
ing of  wheat  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  assist  in  establishing  such 
grain  grading  standards  as  will  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

total*. 

Kansas  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
observing  the  fifty-fifty  rule  and  we  ex- 
pect to  stay  in  the  lead.  Following  is 
the  official  list  of  white  flour  substitutes: 
Barley  flour,  rice,  rice  flour,  corn  meal, 
corn  flour,  corn  starch,  hominy,  grits, 
oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  buckwheat'  flour, 
potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  soy  bean 
flour,  feterita  flour  and  meals.  There 
are  no  other  substitutes.  The  President 
has  asked  us  to  buy  these  substitutes 
and  eat  them. 

to  to  to 

At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
lambs  sired  by  a  pure-bred  ram  made 
better  and  cheaper  gains  and  brought 
more  than  GO  per  cent  more  per  pound 
than  lambs  from  similar  ewes  but  from 
an  inferior  ram.  The  first  five  daugh- 
ters of  a  bull  now  owned  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  as  two-year-olds,  av- 
eraged 237  pounds  of  butter  a  year  more 
than  their  dams  at  the  same  age.  Keep 
proven  sires  as  long  as  possible.  Com- 
munity breeding  associations  make  pos- 
sible a  longer  use  of  good  sires  and  make 
such  sires  available  on  more  farms. 

to  to  to 

Kansas  leads  all  other  states  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  agents  appointed 
since  August,  1917,  when  an  emergency 
appropriation  was  made  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
placing  a  county  agent  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States. 


CONSIDERATION  FOR  FARM  LABOR 

Future  drafts  under  the  selective  serv- 
ice law  will  be  made  in  accordance  witli 
the  principle  that  every  man  owes  his 
services  to  his  country,  but  in  different 
capacities.  This  assurance  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  President  Wilson  to  Governor 
Capper  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  which  protested  against  the 
taking  of  so  much  farm  help  in  this 
state.   The  President  says  in  this  letter: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  January  18,  in 
which  you  call  my  attention  to  the  labor 
situation  in  Kansas  and  in  which  you 
especially  request  that  the  skilled  farm- 
ers in  cantonments  and  training  camps 
be  given  furloughs  at  planting  and  har- 
vest time.  I  note  also  your  statement 
that  under  the  present  drafting  meth- 
ods there  is  no  intelligent  selection  pos- 
sible between  essential  trained  and  ex- 
perienced farmers  and  the  unskilled,  non- 
essential men  of  the  farms  and  small 
towns. 

"As  to  your  latter  suggestion,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  your  letter  that  you  do  not  refer  to 
the  new  selective  service  regulations, 
under  which  the  present  classification  of 
registrants  is  now  progressing,  since,  :n 
very  specific  terms  in  those  regulations 
it  is  provided  that  skilled  farm  laborers 
essential  to  the  continued  and  undimin- 
ished operation  of  our  farms  shall  be 
deferred  in  Class  2.  It  is  our  present 
hope  and  belief  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
raise  all  the  forces  in  immediate  pros- 
pect without  invading  any  deferred  class, 
and  therefore  we  can  assume,  I  think, 
that  future  drafts  will  not  interfere  with 
your  supply  of  skilled  farm  labor. 

"I  have  also  had  very  prominently  in 
mind  the  advisability  of  furloughing 
selected  men  during  planting  and  har- 
vest time  and  to  this  end*  the  War  De- 
partment has  asked  of  Congress  author- 
ity to  grant  such  furloughs  without  pay 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  military  situation  justi- 
fies such  a  step.  Of  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  in  advance  what  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  warfare  may  impose 
upon  us,  but  I  can  assure  you  that,  if 
this  authority  is  granted  by  Congress, 
we  shall  permit  these  furloughs  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

"I  take  it  that  what  I  have  said  is 
precisely  responsive  to  what  you  have  in 
mind,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
various  selection  boards  composed  of  men 
of  your  choice  will  exercise  the  authority 
to  defer  skilled  farm  laborers  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  situation  you  pre- 
sent in  the  fullest  way  that  it  could  be 
met  under  our  present  circumstances." 

The  suggestion  made  that  possibly 
furloughs  may  be  granted  to  men  from 
the  farms  is  qualified  by  the  statement 
that  this  depends  up6n  whether  the  mil- 
itary situation  justifies  such  a  step.  We 
feel  that  the  most  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  question  of  tak- 
ing even  a  single  boy  from  the  camp  to 
the  farm  and  thus  depriving  him  of  a 
certain  amount  of  necessary  military 
training.  War  is  a  deadly  game.  Our 
soldiers  must  kill  or  be  killed.  We  are 
sending  them  to  the  front  with  a  mini- 
mum of  training,  and  we  who  stay  at 
home  in  comparative  security  would  not 
knowingly  deprive  them  of  an  hour's 
training  if  we  felt  that  it  would  result 
in  making  them  less  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  on  the  firing  line. 

to  to  to 

In  examining  a  tract  of  land  for  al- 
falfa frequent  borings  should  be  made 
with  a  soil  auger  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  subsoil  as  well  as 
the  drainage  conditions.  This  instru- 
ment will  usually  be  of  greater  value  in 
determining  the  adaptability  of  a  par- 
ticular tract  to  alfalfa  than  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  soil.  A  common  lj-inch 
auger  with  the  shank  lengthened  and  a 
suitable  crossbar  for  a  handle  is  prac- 
tical for  this  use. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING 

Is  Necessary  to  Put  Marketing  Associations  on  the  Map 


By  R .   C.  GANO 


■ratX  advertising  man  would  be  tempted 
Klv  to  say  that  farmers'  co-operative 
MRJl  marketing  associations  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes :  those  that 
are  "on  the  map"  and  those  that  aren't. 
By  this  he  would  mean  those  that  are 
known  to  the  consumer  through  adver- 
tising, and  those  that  are  not.  Mention 
to  a  housewife  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  and  she  might  say: 
"Who  are  they?"  But  the  minute  you 
reply,  "Why,  the  concern  that  sells  Sun- 
kist  oranges,"  she  would  immediately 
say,  "Of  course  I  know  them." 

But  to  explain  to  her  what  a  farmers' 
co-operative  elevator  is  would  be  more 
difficult.  If  many  of  these  elevators  had 
banded  together  to  market  an  advertised, 
trade-marked  flour,  she  would  know 
them  "by  their  fruits,"  but  as  it  is  she 
isn't  in  the  least  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

But  if  advertising's  function  was 
merely  to  make  things  known,  advertis- 
ing wouldn't  be  worth  the  money  it  costs. 
The  secret  of  advertising's  reputation  is 
that  when  people  know  about  a  given 
reputable  concern  and  its  product  they 
begin  to  do  business  with  it.  This  is 
a  cold  fact,  not  a  theory.  It  explains 
why  $700,000,000  a  year  is  spent  in  this 
country  for  advertising,  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  twenty  or  so  co-operative 
marketing  associations  have  annexed  ad- 
vertising as  a  final,  twentieth  century 
factor  in  their  merchandising  programs. 
Most  of  these  are  just  taking  their  first 
steps  in  advertising,  but  a  few,  such  as 
the  organizations  behind  California  "Sun- 
Maid"  raisins,  Florida  "Sealdsweet"  or- 
anges and  grapefruit,  Northwest  "Skoo- 
kum"  apples,  have  been  several  years  in 
the  periodicals  and  newspapers  and  are 
not  unknown  in  a  national  way. 

Sunkist  oranges  and  lemons  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  advertising  field,  with 
years  lead  over  the  next  comer.  And  the 
Sunkist  campaign  today  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  a  scientific,  thoroughgoing,  up- 
to-date  publicity  campaign.  Advertising 
manufacturers  of  long  years  standing, 
like  the  makers  of  Ivory  soap,  Pears' 
soap,  Baker's  cocoa,  or  Quaker  oats,  are 
not  today  more  thorough  in  their  pub- 
licity methods  than  is  this  organization 
of  8.000  farmers.  The  Sunkist  adver- 
tising appropriation  ranks  among  the 
country's  large  appropriations.  In  1916- 
17  it  was  approximately  half  a  million 
dollars.  A  few  big  manufacturers  have 
reached  the  million  mark  in  their  yearly 
expenditures  for  advertising,  but  they 
are  the  exceptions. 

SMALL  BEGINNINGS 

So  the  history  of  national  advertising 
by  farmers  began  back  in  1902-04.  Pres- 
ident Story,  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  was  its  first  cham- 
pion. The  Exchange,  when  President 
Story  began  to  urge  advertising  as  a 
method  of  increasing  consumption  of  cit- 
rus fruits,  was  about  ten  years  old.  It 
had  been  formed  in  1893,  when  times 
were  hard  because  5,000  carloads  of  fruit 
annually  appeared  to  be  an  overproduc- 
tion. But  that  production,  in  the  first 
ten  years,  had  increased  300  per  cent; 
yet  co-operative  merchandising  methods 
had  found  a  profitable  market  for  the 
increase. 

But,  along  about  1902,  further  market 
development  was  becoming  difficult,  in 
spite  of  the  Exchange's  modern  sales  or- 
ganization. The  citrus  crop  was  increas- 
ing much  faster  than  the  population.  To 
President  Story  advertising  seemed  to  be 
the  logical  solution  of  the  problem.  By 
1904  he  had  won  his  point,  and  in  the 
next  four  years  some  newspaper  adver- 
tising was  done  in  a  number  of  cities  of 
the  Middle  West,  announcing  arrivals  of 
carloads  of  prime  California  oranges  and 
lemons.  No  general  brand  name  had 
been  adopted  at  the  time.  Each  local 
association  within  the  Exchange  had  its 
own  local  brand,  so  that  instead  of  one 
general  name  for  the  fruit  of  all,  there 
were  probably  a  hundred  different  ones. 

The  advertising  helped  the  sale  of  the 
fruit  in  a  marked  degree,  and  in  1907  a 
firm  of  advertising  experts  was  called 
into  consultation.  They  recommended  a 
single  brand  name,  "Sunkist,"  and  a  test 
advertising  campaign  in  one  state,  to 
cost  $5,000.  This  campaign,  in  Iowa, 
was  a  great  success.  The  sum  of  $18,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  next  year.  By 
1914  the  annual  advertising  expenditure 
had  increased  to  $225,000.    In  1915  a 


further  increase  to  $375,000  was  made, 
and  the  orange  and  lemon  campaigns 
were  made  separate  and  distinct,  no  ad- 
vertisement mentioning  both  fruits.  The 
apportionment  of  this  publicity  fund 
may  prove  interesting.  For  orange  ad- 
vertising in  publications,  $230,000  was 
spent;  $10,000  for  lemon  advertising,  and 
the  remaining  money  was  spent  for 
recipe  booklets,  premiums,  store  adver- 
tising material  to  send  to  retail  dealers, 
etc.  The  circulation  of  the  general  mag- 
azines used  aggregated  13,000,000,  and 
of  the  newspapers  15,000,000.  These  cir- 
culations were,  of  course,  used  not  merely 
one  time,  but  constantly.  Much  of  the 
magazine  advertising  was  in  full  colors 
of  the  type  with  which  the  nation  has 
become  familiar  in  connection  with  Sun- 
kist fruits. 

This  year,  because  of  a  short  crop,  the 
advertising  schedule  has  been  temporar- 
ily reduced.  But  food  conservation, 
favoring  as  it  does  larger  consumption 
of  fruits,  offers  an  advertising  oppor- 
tunity that  will  be  taken  as  full  advan- 
tage of  as  production  warrants. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Ex- 
change has  been  advertising,  viz.,  1914 
to  1917,  the  California  citrus  crop  has 


increased  from  five  million  boxes  to  over 
twelve  million.  Yet  the  advertising  has 
constantly  widened  the  market  and  in- 
creased the  per  capita  consumption. 

The  Exchange  thanks  the  advertising 
for  the  wider  market  which  exists  today, 
and  plans  to  further  increase  its  pub- 
licity program  in  the  years  to  come,  as 
new  groves  are  continually  coming  into 
bearing  and  production  may  double  again 
in  the  next  six  or  seven  years.  A  recent 
annual  report  of  the  Exchange  said:  "It 
is  surely  true  that  the  Exchange  adver- 
tising campaign  has  made  millions  of 
dollars  for  California  ,  citrus  growers 
since  it  was  inaugurated." 

Back  of  the  advertising,  rendering  it 
of  maximum  effectiveness,  is  of  course  a 
national  sales  organization,  a  department 
for  special  co-operative  work  with  whole- 
sale and  retail  trades,  a  market  investi- 
gation staff,  and  all  of  the  other  factors 
that  form  a  part  of  a  thorough  mer- 
chandising plan — a  complex  organization 
developed  from  very  simple  beginnings. 

OTHER  CAMPAIGNS 

The  Sunkist  campaign  has  been  dwelt 
on  at  length  because  it  has  been  the  in- 
spiration and  the  example  for  later  cam- 
paigns. These  later  campaigns  largely 
repeat  the  experience  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Yet  some  of 
them,  profiting  from  example,  have 
shown  a  more  rapid  development  and 
from  a  bigger  start.  For  example,  the 
Sun-Maid  raisin  campaign,  though  not 
yet  four  years  old,  is  almost  as  big  as 
the  Sunkist  campaign  already.  In  its 
third  year  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
was  spent  on  advertising.    Its  first  big 


success  was  gained  in  promoting  the 
raisin  bread  idea  through  advertising.  In 
the  first"  year  of  this  advertising  the  sales 
of  Sun-Maid  raisins  to  bakers  was  in- 
creased from  62,000  twenty-five-pound 
cases  to  583,000  cases,  or  almost  tenfold. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  was  the 
first  to  follow  the  Sunkist  lead,  in  1911. 
Its  crop  control,  however,  is  only  25  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  nearly  70  per 
cent  control  by  the  California  Exchange, 
and  its  advertising  expenditures  have  not 
yet  reached  $100,000  annually.  The  ad- 
vertising has  secured  a  lively  trade  for 
Sealdsweet  fruits,  particularly  in  east- 
ern markets. 

"Skookum"  apples,  the  extra  fancy 
grade  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Ex- 
change, were  first  advertised  for  two 
years  in  New  York  City.  The  campaign 
was  educational,  naming  the  twelve  va- 
rieties packed  under  the  brand  and  tell- 
ing their  proper  seasons  for  use  and  new 
ways  to  serve  apples.  Success  in  New 
York  led  to  extension  of  the  campaign 
last  year  to  national  dimensions,  $60,000 
being  spent  in  1916-17,  and  the  appro- 
priation having  been  increased  a  little  for 
the  present  year. 

Lack  of  space   forbids   sketching  of 


other  campaigns,  but  the  following  or- 
ganizations, comprising,  with  those  men- 
tioned above,  about  twenty  in  all,  as  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows  all  that  have 
advertised  to  any  appreciable  degree: 
Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Bermuda  onions;  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, apples;  Farmers'  Dairy,  Toronto, 
milk;  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  soft  fruits;  Hood  River  Ap- 
ple Growers'  Association;  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association;  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  grapes;  American 
Cranberry  Association;  Turlock  Mer- 
chants and  Growers,  California,  canta- 
loupes; National  Dairy  Council,  dairy 
products;  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  Califor- 
nia, a  pretentious  campaign  on  Blue  Rib- 
bon dried  peaches,  which  began  late  in 
1917;  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Sunsweet  prunes  and  apricots, 
beginning  this  year;  Yakima  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Yakima, 
Washington,  Big  Y  apples,  in  newspapers 
of  selected  cities,  last  fall;  Soft  Fruit 
Growers  of  Niagara  Peninsula,  Ontario; 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  apples. 

Some  of  the  campaigns  mentioned 
have  been  spasmodic,  others  consistent. 
For  instance,  the  campaign  on  Sunsweet 
prunes  and  apricots,  now  getting  under 
way,  has  been  looked  forward  to  by  a 
huge  industry  for  years,  and  is  laid  on 
a  most  solid  foundation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  campaigns  are  some- 
thing new  in  the  age-old  history  of  farm- 
ing. The  rapid  development  now  being 
witnessed  in  advertising  by  farmers  is 
surely  significant.   A  new  epoch  in  farm 


marketing  methods  is  opening  up,  many 
believe,  and  farmers  should  watch  the 
progress  of  these  various  campaigns  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 


Sorghum  for  Syrup 

We  can  remember  when  practically 
every  farm  had  its  patch  of  cane  grown 
for  sorghum  syrup.  Someone  in  the 
neighborhood  operated  a  mill  and  all 
hauled  their  cane  to  the  community  mill 
and  later  got  the  sorghum  in  kegs  or 
barrels.  This  syrup  is  a  good  wholesome 
food  product  and  there  might  well  be  a 
revival  of  the  early -day  practice. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacture 
of  sorghum  syrup  in  Kansas  is  a  com- 
paratively small  industry.  Thet  average 
annual  production  during  recent  years  is 
valued  at  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  increasing,  however, 
and  may  become  important. 

Sorghum  for  syrup  is  grown  in  the 
same  way  as  sorghum  for  forage  and 
silage,  except  that  it  is  planted  some- 
what thinner.  The  plants  should  be  from 
about  five  to  seven  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  The  varieties  to  be  recommended 
for  Kansas,  as  given  in  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  bulletin,  "Growing  Sor- 
ghums in  Kansas,"  are  the  Kansas  Or- 
ange and  Red  and  Black  Amber.  Sumac, 
Collier,  Coleman,  and  Black  Gooseneck 
or  Texas  Ribbon  cane  are  used  to  a 
slight  extent.  A  number  of  strains  with 
a  high  sugar  content  have  been  devel- 
oped by  firms  making  a  specialty  of 
sorghum  syrup. 

Several  plantings,  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  more,  should  be  made  when  large 
acreages  of  sorghum  are  grown  for  syrup, 
or  varieties  maturing  at  different  times 
should  be  used.  This  is  advisable  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  manufacturing 
period,  which  may  be  made  to  extend 
through  August,  September,  and  a  part 
of  October  if  the  season  permits. 

Sorghum  for  syrup  should  be  cut  when 
the  seed  is  in  the  late  milk  or  dough 
stage.  Ripe  or  overripe  sorghum  pro- 
duces juice  that  is  difficult  to  clarify, 
while  the  flavor  of  both  overripe  and 
green  sorghum  is  poor.  The  sorghum 
crop  should  be  cut  with  a  corn  binder 
and  bound  into  bundles,  though  it  may 
be  cut  by  hand.  The  best  grade  of 
syrup  is  obtained  when  the  leaves,  head 
and  suckers  are  removed  and  the  main 
stalk  only  is  used.  "When  this  practice 
is  followed  the  stripping  is  done  by 
hand.  Harvesting  should  be  managed  so 
that  the  sorghum  will  be  milled  within 
two  days  after  it  is  cut,  since  the  juices 
are  likely  to  ferment,  particularly  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  In  cold  weather  the 
stalks  may  be  kept  for  some  time  with- 
out injuring  their  value  for  syrup. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  frost  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  cut  the  crop  and  store 
it  in  shocks  or  piles  until  it  can  be  milled. 
Frosted  sorghum  is  not  injured  for  syrup 
if  milled  promptly,  unless  it  is  immature. 

In  Kansas  sorghum  yields  vary  from 
two  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre.  An  aver- 
age crop  is  about  seven  or  eight  tons. 
A  ton  of  sorghum  will  furnish  from  700 
to  1,200  pounds  of  juice,  from  which 
eight  to  thirty  gallons  of  syrup  may  be 
made,  depending  on  the  sugar  content  of 
the  juice.  The  production  of  syrup  per 
acre  will  vary  from  a  few  to  as  much 
as  300  gallons,  depending  on  the  variety 
grown,  the  season,  soil,  and  method  of 
growing  and  manufacturing.  A  fair  av- 
erage is  about  100  gallons  per  acre. 

If  you  wish  information  regarding  the 
various  processes  involved  in  manufac- 
turing sorghu_  syrup,  write  to  your 
senator,  representative,  or  delegate  in 
Congress,  and  request  a  copy  of  U.  S. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  477,  "Sorghum 
Syrup  Manufacture." 


Sheep  in  the  United  States  averaged 
more  than  51,600,000  head  during  the 
three  years  before  the  war,  but  since 
1914  have  gradually  decreased  to  less 
than  48,500.000,  a  falling  off  of  about  a 
million  a  year.  These  figures  empha- 
size the  need  for  increased  attention  to 
sheep  raising  to  meet  the  demand  for 
mutton  and  wool. 


A  wider  use  of  cheese,  of  which  there 
is  now  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  United 
States,  is  being  urged  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  a  substitute  for  meat. 


POULTRY-GROWING  ON  THE  FARMS  WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  WOMEN  WHO  MAKE  THIS  BRANCH  OF  PRODUCTION  THEIR  JOB 
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GOOD  GARDENS  A  WAR  MEASURE 

Grow  Fruit  and  Vegetables  and  Lessen  Need  for  Purchased  Foods 


By  H.  C.  DOYLE,  Ass't  Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


T~  HE  home  vegetable  garden  will 
pay  greater  returns  in  1918  than 
ever  before.  This  is  true,  in  the 
first  place,  because  high-priced 
seed  and  scarcity  of  hand  labor  is  going 
to  cut  down  the  production  of  commer- 
cial gardens.  The  canneries,  as  a  con- 
sequence, will  likely  suffer,  as  well  as 
the  consumers  of  vegetables  in  the  fresh 
state.  And  of  the  products  of  the  can- 
neries a  large  proportion  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
our  soldiers.  In  the  second  place,  the 
greatly  overtaxed  and  congested  condi- 
tion of  railway  transportation  is  bound 
to  interfere  with  and  limit  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  bothofresh  and  canned  veg- 
etables that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 
The  home  production  and  canning  of 
vegetables  therefore  will  this  year  be 
both  patriotic  and  profitable. 

For  its  size  the  vegetable  garden  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 
areas  on  the  farm.  Yet  many  farmers 
have  habitually  slighted  this  area;  yes, 
even  ignored  it  altogether.  Often,  if 
there  has  been  a  garden  at  all,  it  has 
been  plowed  and  harrowed,  a  few  rows 
marked,  and  then  left  to  the  overbur- 
dened wife  and  the  children.  Such  an 
attitude  is  entirely  different  from  the 
attitude  of  our  forefathers,  who,  iso- 
lated and  independent,  produced  nearly 
all  of  their  needs.  In  those  times  the 
family  garden  was  a  recognized  institu- 
tion. The  modern  farmer  has  developed 
into  something  of  a  specialist,  and  the 
crowding  demands  of  his  specialty,  or 
specialties,  in  field  and  feed  lot,  have 
led  him  to  leave  vegetable  growing  to 
others.  As  a  result,  with  his  family  as 
busy  as  he,  with  all  the  horses  in  the 
field,  and  with  little  time  to  go  and  buy 
vegetables  of  those  who  had  them,  many 
farm  families  have  been  actually  worse 
off  for  fresh  vegetables  than  the  people 
in  town.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a 
revival  in  farm  vegetable  gardening. 

The  farm  vegetable  garden  should  be 
handy  to  the  house.  The  soil  should  be 
rich  and  well  drained.  A  fertile  sandy 
loam  does  best,  but  that  is  not  always 
available.  A  soil  that  will  grow  corn 
and  potatoes  will  serve  the  purpose.  If 
it  is  not  in  fertile  condition,  barnyard 
manure  will  make  it  so.  The  manure  is 
best  applied  as  a  top  dressing  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  tons  per  acre.  Plowed  under  in 
the  spring  the  full  benefit  may  then  be 
had  from  it.  In  case  the  manure  can- 
not be  applied  until  spring  it  is  better 
that  it  be  well  rotted. 

If  choice  is  possible,  a  site  protected 
from  northerly  winds,  by  timber,  build- 
ings, or  something,  is  very  favorable  to 
early  stuff.  But  the  garden  itself 
should  not  be  shaded.  Cows  and  pigs 
and  chickens  and  vegetables  cannot  be 
raised  on  the  same  plot  of  ground.  For 
that  reason  the  garden  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  chicken-tight  fence  which 
is  also  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the 
stock. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be 


thorough.  The  best  method  is  first  to 
disk,  then  to  plow  deep  and  carefully, 
and  finally  to  pulverize  with  repeated 
harrowing  and  floating.  When  the  dirt 
is  loose  and  mellow  and  fine  it  is  ready 
for  planting. 

There  are  many  things  to  plant,  and 
since  on  the  farm  sufficient  space  is 
usually  available  the  only  limiting  fac- 
tors should  be  the  appetites  and  tastes 
of  the  family.  There  are  radishes,  let- 
tuce, onions,  beets,  cabbage,  peas,  beans, 
sweet  corn,  tomatos,  cucumbers,  Irish  po- 
tatoes, sweet  potatoes,  celery,  cauli- 
flower, egg  plants,  peppers,  muskmelons, 
watermelons,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
and  various  other  vegetables  to  choose 
from,  and  hardly  a  one  that  cannot  be 
grown  in  Kansas.  A  January  issue  of 
Kansas  Farmer  carried  suggestions 
about  varieties,  hence  we  shall  not  go 
into  that  subject  here. 

The  size  of  the  garden  will  depend 
upon  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  vege- 
tables to  be  grown.  .On  the  average 
farm  a  plot  of  something  like  a  half  acre 
will  be  wanted,  so  that  a  main  crop  of 
potatoes  as  well  as  small  fruits  and 
some  flowers  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
enclosure. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  in  cultivation 
is  straight  rows.  It  is  not  hard  to  make 
straight  rows  if  you  put  forth  a  little 
effort.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  make 
use  of  a  garden  line  or  cord,  of  the 
length  of  the  ^ows,  and  a  marker.  Start 
the  first  row  right,  with  the  line,  and 
use  that  row  as  a  guide  to  mark  the 
other  rows.  If  possible  run  the  rows 
north  and  south,  for  by  that  method  the 
plants  get  better  sunlight. 

Now  for  a  few  ideas  about  grouping 
and  arrangement.  Perennial  vegetables, 
such  as  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  should 
be  planted  at  one  end  or  along  one  side 
of  the  garden,  where  they  will  not  in- 
terfere with  plowing  and  working  the 
soil.  Crops  planted  and  maturing  at 
about  the  same  time  should  adjoin  each 
other  to  make  planting  and  cultivation 
easier.  Two  or  more  kinds  of  vegetables 
of  like  requirements  may  comprise  a 
row.  Where  it  is  convenient  the  taller- 
growing  plants  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether, preferably  to  the  north  or  west 
of  the  shorter  kinds,  so  the  shorter  kinds 
will  not  be  shaded.  Rotate  the  crops 
each  year  as  you  would  corn  or  oats. 

The  time  to  plant  varies  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  earliness  of  the  sea- 
son. Annual  vegetables  may  be  divided, 
though,  into  three  groups:  the  early  or 
"cool  weather"  kinds,  the  medium  kinds, 
and  the  late  or  "warm  weather"  kinds. 
"Cool  weather"  vegetables  consist  of 
beets,  early  cabbage,  lettuce,  onion  sets, 
early  peas,  early  Irish  potatoes,  radishes, 
and  spinach.  These  are  kinds  that  may 
be  planted  in  comparatively  cool  soil, 
and  some  of  them  will  even  stand  light 
frosts.  They  may  be  planted  in  March 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 


The  medium  kinds  consist  of  such  veg- 
etables as  Brussels  sprouts,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  early  celery,  kohl-rabi,  pars- 
ley, parsnips,  salsify,  onions  from  seed, 
and  some  of  the  medium-early  peas. 
They  require  a  little  warmer  soil  and 
are  usually  planted  in  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  April.  It  is  best  that 
they  be  not  touched  with  frost. 

Of  the  "warm  weather"  vegetables  we 
have  beans  of  all  kinds,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  egg  plants,  endive,  kale, 
muskmelons,  okra,  sweet  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, both  winter  and  summer  squashes, 
tomatoes,  and  watermelons.  None  of 
these  should  be  planted  until  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  warmed  up  and  the  danger 
of  chilly  weather  is  past.  They  are 
never  planted  before  the  last  week  of 
April  and  generally  are  planted  during 
early  May. 

Sowings  of  some  vegetables,  such  as 
peas  and  radishes,  may  be  made  at  in- 
tervals of  two  weeks,  up  till  the  middle 
of  June.  As  a  ride,  all  spring- planted 
vegetables  should  be  in  the  ground  by 
the  time  summer  is  officially  ushered  in 
June  21.  After  that,  aside  from  the 
planting  of  late  cabbage,  late  celery,  and 
turnips,  in  mid-season,  no  further  plant- 
ing is  done  until  fall,  when  some  of  the 
quicker-maturing  early  vegetables  are 
sown. 

One  thing  that  must  be  more  fully 
realized  in  farm  gardening  is  the  fact 
that  the  whole  garden  cannot  be  planted 
at  one  time.  If  a  vegetables  is  a  "cool 
weather"  plant  we  must  see  that  it  is 
sown  to  grow  in  cool  weather;  and  if  it 
is  a  "warm  weather"  plant  we  must  wait 
until  the  right  temperatures  of  soil  and 
air  are  likely  to  prevail.  There  should 
be  at  least  three  plantings;  early,  me- 
dium, and  late — say  March,  April  and 
May.  This  fact  must  be  observed  if  we 
are  to  avoid  such  things  as  tough,  woody 
peas,  "hot."  radishes,  and  spindly  sweet 
corn. 

The  spacing  of  the  rows  in  the  farm 
garden  s.hould  be  adapted  to  horse  cul- 
tivation—  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches 
apart.  The  rows  of  some  vegetables,  as 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes,  that 
have  long  running  vines,  will  need  to  be 
spaced  about  six  feet  apart.  The  dis- 
tance apart  in  the  row  also  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  top  and  habit  of  growth 
of  the  plant.  Cucumbers,  melons,  and 
like  plants,  should  be  planted  four  to  six 
feet  apart  in  the  row;  tomatoes,  egg 
plants,  and  cabbage  at  two  and  one -half 
to  three  and  one-half  feet;  Irish  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  and  sweet  corn  at 
twelve  inches.  Most  other  seeds  are 
drilled  in  the  row.  The  smaller  seeds 
should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch — larger  seeds 
at  from  two  to  three  inches,  depending 
upon  their  size. 

After  devoting  the  land,  the  labor  of 
preparation,  and  the  seeds  to  planting 
a  vegetable  garden,  it  is  folly  to  neglect 
cultivation.      Other    work    is  usually 


shrieking  for  attention  at  about  the  time 
when  the  garden  is  most  in  need  of  cul- 
tivation. The  garden,  consequently, 
often  is  neglected,  the  weeds  get  a  start, 
and  soon  the  whole  patch  is  a  veritable 
jungle.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  have  on 
hand  a  small,  one-horse  garden  culti- 
vator, and  to  take  a  little  time  each 
week  to  cultivate  between  the  rows. 
Then  with  a  little  hoeing  and  a  little 
hand  weeding  the  vegetables  will  get  a 
chance  to  grow.  It  is  easy  to  control 
the  weeds  if  you  kill  them  when  small 
and  keep  ahead  of  them.  And  besides, 
you  will  at  the  same  time  be  making  a 
soil  mulch  to  conserve  the  moisture  for 
the  use  of  the  vegetables.  Timely  tillage 
in  the  garden  patch  pays  wonderful  div- 
idends. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Gumbo 

Sweet  clover  is  giving  the  best  of  re- 
sults in  many  parts  of  Eastern  Kansas. 
Its  use  as  a  pasture  and  hay  crop  is  in- 
creasing each  year.  There  are  conditions 
of  soil  where  the  sweet  clover  will  give 
much  better  results  than  red  clover  or 
alfalfa.  .  A  Washington  County  farmer 
recently  asked  Prof.  S.  C.  Salmon  if  he 
could  grow  ordinary  red  clover  on  some 
tough  gumbo  soil.  He  was  advised  to 
try  sweet  clover  instead.  Sweet  clover 
should  be  seeded  early  in  the  spring, 
usually  the  earlier  the  better,  providing 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  The 
best  way  to  seed  is  to  use  an  alfalfa 
drill,  covering  the  seed  very  lightly,  sow- 
ing it  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  to  the  acre.  On  rather 
poor  soil  it  is  better  to  seed  it  alone. 
On  fairly  fertile  soil  it  is  often  very  suc- 
cessfully seeded  with  oats.  In  Washing- 
ton County  and  in  Eastern  Kansas  gen- 
erally sweet  clover  seeded  this  spring 
should  under  favorable  conditions  yield 
a  crop  of  hay  this  fall,  or  it  can  be  used 
for  pasture.  Next  season  it  can  be  used 
for  pasture,  or  harvested  for  seed  as  a 
seed  crop.  Sweet  clover  does  not  as  a 
rule  make  a  very  satisfactory  hay  crop 
the  second  year  because  of  its  tendency 
to  make  a  rank,  woody  growth.  Sweet 
clover  plants  die  the  second  year,  but  as 
a  rule  there  is  enough  seed  shattered  off 
to  reseed  the  land  if  it  is  used  for  pas- 
ture or  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  If  it  is 
harvested  the  second  year  for  hay,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  reseed  the  land. 

The  English  are  now  receiving  for 
household  use  only  about  half  as  much 
sugar  as  the  amount  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  the  French  sugar 
ration,  since  last  October  has  been  less 
per  month  than  the  American  household 
use  per  week.  Italy  is  on  the  same  short 
sugar  ration  as  France.  It  is  to  relieve 
these  conditions  that  this  country  is  now 
saving  and  sending  sugar. 

This  war  i3  a  test  of  nations  even  more 
than  of  their  material  resources  and 
strength.  The  issue  of  it  depends  on  the 
relative  intelligence,  moral  qualities  and 
attitude  of  the  people  engaged. — Secre- 
tary Houston. 


vegetable 


Beans  , 


Beets  . . . 
Cabbage 

Carrots  . 

Celery  . . 


Cucumbers 
Lettuce  . . . 


Onions 


Parsnips 
Peas  .... 


Radishes 


Salsify 

Spinach 

Squash 


Sweet  Corn 
Tomatoes  . . 


Turnips 


Variety  in  order  of 
production 


Strlngless  Green  Pod  . . . 

Bush  Lima  

Crosby's  Egyptian   

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . . 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield 

Early  Chantenay   

Half  Long  Danvers 
Giant  White  Pascal 

Whit.  lime   

Arlington  White  Spine  . 
Black  Seeded  Simpson  . 

Improved  Hanson  

Giant  Gibraltar  

Prizetaker  

Hollow  Crown   

Nott's  Excelsior  

Gradus   

Early  Scarlet  Turnip  . . . 

White  Strassburg  

M.  Sandwich  Island 

Victoria   

Summer  Crookneck 

Hubbard   

Mammoth  White  Cory  . 
Stowell's  Evergreen 

Earliana  

Stone   

Dwarf  Champion   

Trucker's  Favorite  

Early  White  Milan   


Date  of 
setting  or 
planting 


May 

May 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

July 

July 

May 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 


10.  . 
10. . 

6. . 
24.  . 
24. . 

1. . 

1. . 
13.. 
13. . 

8. . 
12.  . 
12.  . 
12.  , 
12.  . 
12.  , 
12.  , 
12.\ 


March  22.. 

April  10.  . 

April  25.. 

March  25.. 

May  16.. 


June 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
July 


20. 
20.  . 
20.  . 
12.  . 
12.  . 
12.  . 
12.  . 
3.  . 


Amount  of  seed 


1  pt.  to  50  feet  

1  pt.  to  50  feet  

1  oz.  to  50  feet  

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.... 
1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.... 

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  3,000  plants. .  . . 
1  oz.  to  3,000  plants. .  .  . 

1  oz.  to  50  hills  

1  oz.  to  150  feet  

1  oz.  to  1.000  plants.  .  .  . 

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  200  feet  

1  qt.  to  100  feet  

1  qt.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  OZ.  to  70  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  : 

1  oz.  to  20  hills,  or  8  to 

12  seeds  per  hill  

1  qt.  to  200  hills,  or 

%-qt.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.... 
1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.  .  .  . 

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants  

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.  .  .  . 
%-oz.  to  100  feet  


Average 
price  of 
seed 


1  qt. 
1  qt. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  oz. 
1  oz., 
1  oz. 

qt. 

Qt. 


oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  qt, 
1  qt. 
1  oz, 
1  oz, 
1  oz., 
1  oz, 
1  oz. 


30c  

25c  

20c  

20c  

30c  

25c  

25c  

20c  

20c  

20c  

15c  

15c  

15c  

15c  

15c  

40c  

60c  

10c  

10c  

10c  

10c  

15c  

15c  

25c  

30c  

30c  

25c  

25c  

25c  

10c  


Depth  of 
planting 


to  3  inches 
to  3  inches 

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

to  1  inch, 
inches  .... 
to  4  fnches 

to  1  inch. 

to  1  inch. 

to  1  inch, 
to  2  inches 
to  2  inches 
to  2  inches 
inches  . . . 
inches  . . . 

to  1  inch . 

to  1  inch. 

to  1  inch . 

to  1  inch . 

to  Vz  inch 


Distance 
between 
rows 


3  feet   

3  feet   

12  to  18  in... 

3  feet   

3  feet   

14  to  18  in. . . 
14  to  18  in. . . 
3  to  4  feet. . . 

3  to  4  feet. . . 

4  to  6  feet.  . . 
14  inches 

14  inches 
12  inches 
12  inches 
18  inches 
3  to  314  feet. 

3%  feet  

14  inches 
14  inches 
18  inches 
12  to  18  in.  .  . 
7  t  o  8  feet. . 
10  to  12  feet.. 
3  feet   

3  feet   

4  feet  

4  feet   

4  feet   

4  feet   

18  inches 


Distance 
apart  in 
row 


6  inches  

6  inches  

2  to  4  inches. 

2  feet   

2  feet   

2  to  4  inches. 

3  to  5  inches. 
6  inches   

5  inches  

4  to  6  feet. .. 
3  to  4  inches. 
3  to  4  inches. 
3  to  4  inches. 

3  to  4  inches. 
2  to  4  inches. 
1  to  2  inches. 
1  to  2  inches. 
1  to  2  Inches. 

1  to  2  inches. 

2  to  4  inches. 
2  inches 

7  to  8  feet.. 
10  to  12  feet.. 
2H  to  3  feet.. 
2%  to  3  feet.. 

4  feet   

4  feet   

4  feet   

4  feet   

6  inches  


First 
picking 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
Aug. 


July 

May 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 


June 
June 
May 
May 


May  11. 


June 
June 
July 
fuly 
fuly 
July 
Aug. 


Last 
picking 


July 
July 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept, 


IS. 

18. 
11. 
21. 

21. 

1. 

4. 
28. 
15. 
2  0. 


Oct. 

July 

July 

May 

June 

Sept. 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Yield  to  100 
feet 


48 
46 
450 
41 
45 
240 
120 
180 
220 
1799, 
264 
244 
28 
21 
66 
21 
20 
3077 
2607 

50 
75 
13 
9 
91 
87 
420 
405 
217 
230 
150 


qts. 
qts. 
lbs. 

heads,  54  lbs. 
heads,  52  lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

heads 
heads 
150  lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
roots 
roots 
lbs. 
lbs. 

squash,  39  lbs. 
squash,  35  lbs, 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


A  Farm  Garden  Record  Made  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan.    The  Adaptation  of  Varieties  Has  Been  Established 

by  Numerous  Tests.    Save  This  Table  for  Future  Reference. 
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MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


On  My  New  90-Day  Trial  Oiler 

I  have  NOW  made  it  possible  for  every  man  to  own  a  High- 
Grade  W1TTE  Engine  on  practically  his  own  terms,  saving  from  $15  to 
$200— enough  to  buy  f  ael  to  earn  itsfirstcost.  Write  at  once  for  thisoff  er. 

Take  your  choice  of  four  plans  of  payment— choice  of  en- 
gines—Kerosene, Gasoline,  Dis- 
tillate or  Gas— any  size,  2,  3, 
4,  6,  8,12,16or22h.p.  Station-/ 
ary.  Portable  or  Saw  -  Rig.f 

I  Can  Make 
Immediate  Factory  Shipment 

If  I  did  not  own  and  operate 

the  largest  exclusive,  direct  -  selling 
engine  factory  in  the  world,  I  could 
not  make  you  this  offer  on  sue h_  favor- 
able terms.  You  need  an  engine  for 
pumping,  feed  cutting,  silo  rilling,  wood- 
sawing,  threshing,  operating  cane  mill, 

fanning  mill,  corn  meal  mill,  saw  mill, 
Ishingle  mill,  shop  machinery,  spraying, 
running  a  cream  separator,  grind- 
stone, washing  machine,  etc.   A  good 
engine  is  the  only  labor  saving  farm 
machine  that  you  can  run  every  day  in 
the  year,  winter  or  summer,  and  make 
money.  You  can  work  for  yourself  or 
for  others,  make  it  take  the  placeof 
high-priced  help,  do  your  work  quicker, 
better  and  cheaper.  My  engines  are  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  thousands  of  men  in 
every  state.  They  have  big  surplus 
power,  take  the  least  amount  of 
fuel,  are  easy  to  operate  and 
understand,  built  to  stand 
years  of  hard  work. 


FREE 
Postpaid 

My  copyrighted 
engine  book— "How  to 
Judge  Engines,"  istheoriginal 
How-to-Judge-an-Engine  Book— shows  you  the 
difference  in  engines— tells  you  how  to  properly, 
judge  engines—tells  you  the  things  you  ought  to  know,  In 
e  way  you  can  understand.  Read  it  before  you  buy  any 
engine  at  any  price.--ED.  H.  WITTE,  President. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1604  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1604  Empire  Building.   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Try  a  WITTE  Engine  90  Days 

PUT  IT  TO  WORK— satisfy  yourself 

that  I  offer  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the 
market,  give  yon  the  best  service,  the  most 
liberal  terms,  the  best  price,  and  ship  your  en- 

gine  when  yoa  want  it—all  complete,  ready  for 
usiness.  Don't  forget  that  I  make  nothing  but 
engines— rely  on  no  other  source  of  revenue  to 

keep  business  groing-.  I  have  to  make  good,  and  I  have 
been  making-  pood  for  ovar  31  years.  The  secret  of  my 
success  is  an  honest  enprne,  well  made,  fairly  priced 
and  delivered  PROMPTLY.  When  I  tell  you  that  1  can 
sell  you  a  better  engine  and  Bave  you  money,  I  mean 
just  what  I  say.  Don't  buy  any  engine  until  y°u 
my  latest  offer  and  prices,  and  try  a  WITTE  90  days. 


Send  This  Coupon  No.  1604 

~  With  name  and  address  to  ED.  H.  WITTE,  £ 

rVea.  Witte  Engine  Works,  for  FREE  En-  ™ 

gine  Book  and  Special  Offer.  — - 


!  Name  ■ 

!  | 

j  Town  State  BJ 
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use  ASH  GROVE  cement 


The  Economical  Cement— 


-S5PVE  SUPEf 


Buy  the  best — the  cement  that  is  scientifi- 
cally tested  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  for 
uniformity.  Ground  extra  fine  to  insure  greater 
strength.  The  kind  of  cement  you  want  is  the 
kind  you  get  in  every  sack  of 

ASH  GROVE 

SUPERFINE 

"The  Stronger  Cement" 

Make  all  your  improvements  permanent.  Build  them 
with  concrete.  And  remember— ASH  GROVE  SUPER- 
FINE CEMENT  makes  better  concrete.  Costs  less  in 
the  Ions  run  because  it  goes  further. 

Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers— See  Yours. 

"Concrete  for  Permanence." 
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Meat  Buying  of  Allied  Nations 


|HE  methods  followed  in  buying 
meat  for  our  allies  are  not  very 
well  understood.  The  meat  divi- 
sion of  the  Food  Administration 
has  just  issued  the  following  statement: 
On  December  1,  1917,  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  began  an  entirely  new 
system  of  buying  meats  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  Allies.  Before  that  time 
the  allied  nations  had  bought  meat  in 
this  country  as  best  they  could — in  com- 
petition with  the  domestic  market  and 
each  other — often  feverishly,  and  to  meet 
emergencies. 

As  was  inevitable,  such  buying  was  a 
large  factor  in  the  sky-rocketing  process 
of  meats  last  fall.  Not  only  did  that 
demand  help  put  prices  up,  but  it  put 
prices  up  irregularly.  The  fat  back  of 
the  hog,  for  instance,  had  been  in  spe- 
cial demand  for  France  and  Italy,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  demand  the  relative 
value  of  the  fat  back  (as  compared  with 
other  cuts  of  the  hog)  went  up  out  of 
proportion.  The  English  had  been  ac- 
customed to  a  particular  cure  of  lean 
hogs,  and  in  consequence  lean  hogs  were 
at  a  market  premium  as  compared  with 
fat  hogs.  This  has  had  a  bad  effect  be- 
cause hogs  were  being  killed  before  they 
were  ready  to  market,  and  at  a  time 
when  soft  corn  would  be  wasted  unless 
it  went  into  making  weight  on  the  hog. 

The  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to  end 
these  difficulties;  first,  to  adjust  the  sup- 
ply to  the  demand  so  that  temporary 
shortages  should  not  be. used  by  specu- 
lators to  boost  the  market  or  permit 
speculative  profits;  and,  second,  to  sta- 
bilize prices  so  -that  the  army  and  navy, 
the  domestic  trade  and  the  allied  nations 
should  all  buy  on  the  same  general  price 
level  and  yet  protect  the  producer. 

As  the  first  step,  the  allied  nations  all 
came  together  and  established  a  single 
buying  commission  for  handling  meats 
and  similar  products.  This  commission 
pooled  all  the  orders,  standardized  speci- 
fications and  contracts,  and  adopted  a 
system  of  regular  buying  so  that  the 
trade  would  know  a  reasonable  time  in 
adyaricfJwhat  was  required  and  be  ready 
to  meet  the  demands  with  the  minimum 
of  inconvenience  to  domestic  business. 

To  handle  the  business  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration established  an  executive  or- 
ganization which  should  place  the  orders 
and  advise  with  the  federal  trade  com- 
mission and  other  established  organiza- 
tions as  to  prices. 

At  the  threshold  of  its  work  that  or- 
ganization had  to  meet  and  determine 
several  questions. 

The  first  question  was  prices.  As  to 
prices,  one  thing  was  obvious.  There 


must  be  a  standard  price  on  each  speci- 
fied product  to  every  packer  and  no  dis- 
crimination between  packers.  What  the 
price  is  to  be  is  an  expert  question 
which  differs  in  each  case.  I  will  speak 
of  these  prices  later. 

The  second  question  was:  Which 
packers  shall  get  a  share  of  foreign  or- 
ders? The  answer  to  that  was  some- 
what difficult.  The  business  could  not 
go  by  favor.  It  must  not  unduly  dis- 
turb the  distribution  of  meats  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  it  must  be 
divided  on  some  soun£  fair  theory  wtfch 
would  produce  results.  On  going  over 
the  trade  it  was  found  that  the  ship- 
ments must  all  be  in  carload  lots,  and 
of  standard  quality,  which  would  meet 
foreign  requirements.  That  meant  that 
it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  confine 
the  foreign  business  to  packers  who  had 
equipment  enough  and  experience  enough 
to  handle  the  business  economically  and 
efficiently,  and  —  above  all  —  promptly. 
Then  it  was  found  that  many  of  the 
packers,  particularly  the  smaller  ones, 
for  a  long  time  had  had  a  substantial 
British  business  and  made  a  specialty  of 
the  British  trade.  They  had  spent  much 
money  to  establish — and  had  established 
— trade  names  and  good  will  in  Great 
Britain.  It  would  be  foolish  to  take 
them  out  of  the  British  business  and 
force  them  to  find  new  markets  in  the 
United  States  for  their  product;  that 
would  mean  new  agents  and  new 
branches.  Therefore  the  principle  was 
adopted"  of  placing  the  British  business 
with  those  packers  who  had  done  the 
business  before  (who  were  approved  as 
to  efficiency  by  the  Allied  Purchasing 
Commission),  in  substantially  the  pro- 
portions that  they  had  done  the  British 
business  before.  In  general  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  followed,  and  results  in 
the  distribution  of  the  business  among 
about  forty  packing  concerns.  In  re- 
gard to  the  French,  Italian  and  Belgian 
business,  and  the  needs  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  of  Belgium,  it  was  not^ 
found  that  any  particular  packing  con- 
cerns had  any  particular  established 
trade  in  those  countries  so  that  the  busi- 
ness of  them  all  is  divided  among  those 
concerns  (approved  by  the  buyers  as  fit)  . 
in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  hog  " 
kill  at  the  central  markets  in  the  past. 
This  has  resulted  in  dividing  the  busi- 
ness among  about  the  same  number — 
forty — of  packing  concerns. 

The  question  of  prices  of  the  allied 
buying  is  determined  on  the  following 
lines :  Buying  experts  first  ascertain 
the  cost  to  the  packers  of  the  hogs,  the 
cut-up  value  of  the  hogs  (i.  e.,  the  per- 


Books  You  Want  to  Read  Givon  by  K»mm  Farmtr 


THE 

RU&YARO  SCiPiSNG 


1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  i^ouis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is,  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


Precipitation  of  February  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 

(Amounts  include  moisture  from  rain  and  melted  snow) 


j|EBRUARY  was  a  very  dry  month  in  Kansas  until  the  last  two  days, 
when  heavy  snows  in  the  northwestern  and  north  central  counties 
and  soaking  rains  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  effectually 
relieved  the  long  drought  in  those  localities.  However,  rain  was 
still  badly  needed  when  the  month  ended  in  the  south  central  and  south- 
western counties.  Wheat  made  very  little  change,  except  to  green  up 
here  and  there  in  favored  localities  as  the  weather  became  warmer,  but 
the  outlook  was  decidedly  improved  by  the  rains  the  last  two  days. 
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centage  of  the  hog  which  is  meat)  and 
the  proportion  of  the  value  in  the  sev- 
eral cuts.  These  tables  of  figures  are 
revised  at  least  monthly.  Then  these 
prices  are  compared  with  other  markets, 
with  the  army  and  navy  competitive 
prices,  until  a  price  is  finally  made. 

The  price  made  as  to  any  one  item 
may  be  somewhat  too  high  or  too  low; 
in  handling  so  great  a  volume  of  orders 
nothing  like  precise  or  mathematical  ac- 
curacy is  obtainable  as  to  each  separate 
order,  for  in  every  month  one  or  more 
million  pounds  of  pork  products  must  be 
shipped.  But  approximate  fairness  can 
be  reached;  and  inasmuch  as  the  pack- 
ers' total  profits  are  regulated,  any  er- 
ror will  be  averaged  up.  Up  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1918,  the  packers  have  been  able 
to  answer  all  calls  for  product  made 
upon  them,  and  there  has  been  no  fail- 
ure in  prompt  handling.  The  system  has 
not  been  working  long  enough  to  form 
any  final  judgment  and  doubtless  can 
be  much  improved,  but  it  is  working  bet- 
ter than  the  old  uncoordinated  buying. 

The  new  system  of  buying  has  been  < 
for  the  benefit  of  the  allied  nations  in 
that  their  supply  has  been  assured  at 
not  excessive  prices. 

It  has  benefited  the  American  con- 
sumer in  that  the  menace  to  the  "market 
of  unrestricted  foreign  buying  which 
tended  to  skyrocketing  of  prices  has  been 
removed. 

It  has  benefited  the  producer: 

First,  in  that  the  foreign  buying  or- 
ders thus  held  in  a  single  hand  have  been 
used  to  uphold  slumps  in  the  markets 
when  the  run  of  hogs  was  heavy — and 
have  protected  the  minimum  of  $15.50 
per  hundred  pounds  for  the  average  of 
the  packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. This  minimum  established  by  the 
Food  Administration  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  producer  to  breed  with  con- 
fidence of  a  fair  price  when  his  hogs 
came  to  market,  and  has  thus  helped  to 
keep  up  production. 

.  Second,  the  producer  is  benefited  in 
ttiat  the  foreign  buying  in  a  single  hand 
should  furnish  a  protection  from  unduly 
high  prices  in  time  of  scarcity  of  hogs. 
If  you  had  told  a  farmer  a  year  ago 
that  high  prices  for  hogs  did  not  help 
him  he  would  think  you  were  trying  to 
put  something  over  on  him;  but  he  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  high  varying 
prices  are  an  evil  to  his  business.  High 
prices  of  hogs  and  cattle  shoot  up  the 
feed  prices  so  that  they  are  out  or  reach. 
Sharp  rises  in  the  market  are  the  specu- 
lators' paradise,  and  in  every  rapid  mar- 
ket the  speculator  finds  his  way  in  and 
he  reaps  the  reward — not  the  farmer. 
Sharp  rises  are  followed  by  sharp  falls 
that  catch  the  unlucky.  The  American 
farmer  takes  enough  chances  with  the 
-weather  without  taking  a  chance  in  the 
market. 

Third,  for  the  reasons  stated  the  pro- 
ducer of  hogs  is  better  able  to  do  his  bit 
in  helping  the  war  with  confidence  that 
he  knows  where  he  will  come  out. 

Much  as  the  Food  Administration 
wants  hogs,  we  do  not  urge  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  go  into  the  hog- 
raising  business  on  a  large  scale.  We  do 
want  each  one  to  raise  and  send  to  mar- 
ket as  many  hogs  as  he  can  find  feed  for 
at  a  reasonable  price. 
/  The  new  system  of  foreign  buying 
helps  that  producer  to  know  what  he 
can  get  for  his  hogs — so  thai  he  can 
know  how  far  he  can  help  in  the  war. 
And  never  before  has  the  need  of  the 
Allies  been  so  great. 

Wheat  Mill  Feed  Substitutes 

Present  demands  for  wheat  mill  feeds 
exceed  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  be  only  partly  filled  during 
the  present  season.  The  use  of  other 
by-product  feeds  such  as  rye  feeds,  bar- 
ley feeds,  oat  feeds,  rice  feeds,  hominy 
feeds,  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  peanut  meal,  soy  bean  meal, 
dried  grains  and  molasses  feeds,  will 
help  to  relieve  this  condition. 

The  by-products  feeds  mentioned  are 
generally  selling  at  lower  prices  than  mill 
feeds  produced  from  wheat,  corn,  or  oats, 
and  are  generally  of  equal  or  higher  feed- 
ing value. 
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Feeding  Suckling  Pigs 

When  little  pigs  are  about  three  weeks 
old,  sometimes  less,  they  will  begin  to 
nose  around  for  something  to  eat.  If 
they  are  going  to  do  as  they  should,  this 
something  must  be  supplied.  Cme  of  the 
best  feeds  at  this  particular  time  is 
shelled  corn.  It  should  be  in  a  self- 
feeder  in  a  pen  where  the  pigs  can  go 
to  it  and  will  not  be  bothered  by  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  hogs.  This  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  creep  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  pigs  handily.  Don't  forget 
that  these  little  fellows  grow  quite  rap- 
idly and  from  time  to  time  the  creep 
must  be  made  larger.    After  the 


are  four  or  five  weeks  old,  especially  if 
they  do  not  have  good  gr.  *s  pasture,  the 
addition  of  some  short?  '**ge,  or  oil 
meal  is  advisable.    F  ^uld  be 

better,    however,    than  ~»ilk. 
The  self-feeder  in  which  is  .  * 
other  feeds  should  be  mainta. 
along  up  until  weaning  time,  ai^ 
that  if  the  pig  is  intended  for  mai. 
purposes.    Pigs  to  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes  may  be  kept  on  a  self-feeder  all 
the  time  with  splendid  results,  but  in 
some  cases  they  get  too  fat  and  logy 
and  do  not  take  the  proper  exercise. 


Preparation  of  Hotbed 

We  have  been  asked  to  tell  how  to 
make  a  hotbed.  M.  F.  Ahearn,  associate 
professor  of  horticulture  at  our  Agri- 
cultural College,  furnishes  the  following 
instructions^: 

The  heat  for  hotbeds  is  commonly 
supplied  by  the  fermentation  of  horse 
manure.  Material  of  practically  the 
same  age  and  from  highly-fed  horses  is 
the  best.  Mix  with  about  one-half  lit- 
ter or  straw,  as  the  manure  will  not 
heat  well  if  too  dense.  It  should  be 
piled  in  a  long  narrow  square-topped  pile, 
slightly  concave  at  the  top  in  order  to 
hold  moisture.  Allow  it  to  ferment.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  and  fermentation  is 
slow,  the  mixing  of  a  little'  hen  manure 
to  one  part  of  the  pile,  or  wetting  with 
hot  water,  will  start  the  heating.  In 
order  to  secure  uniform  fermentation,  the 
pile  should  be  turned  occasionally  and 
all  lumps  broken  up.  When  the  pile  is 
steaming  throughout,  it  is  ready  for  the 
hotbed.  This  is  usually  from  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Hotbed  frames  are  sometimes  set  on 
top  of  the  pile  of  fermenting  manure,  in 
which  case  the  pile  should  extend  for 
about  a  foot  around  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  to  hold  the  heat.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  pit  about  two  feet  deep. 
If  the  bed  is  to  be  permanent,  the  pit 
may  be  a  foot  wider  than  the  frame  and 
be  walled  with"  stone  or  brick.  Upon 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  place  a  layer  two 
or  three  inches  deep  of  straw,  leaves  or 
any  coarse  material.  Then  place  a  layer 
of  manure  eighteen  to  1  twenty  inches 
deep,  a  thin  layer  of  leaf  mold  or  other 
material  above  this,  and  lastly  a  layer 
of  four  to  eight  inches  of  loam  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  be  grown. 

The  hotbed  should  be  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building  or  other  good 
windbreak,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  good  drainage.  Three  feet  by  six 
feet  is  a  convenient  size  for  the  sash, 
and  as  many  of  them  may  be  used  as 
desired.  The  frame  should  be  higher  at 
the  back,  a  very  good  proportion  being 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  at  the  back,  and 
eight  to  ten  inches  at  the  front.  The 
sash  may  be  of  glass,  but  many  prefer 
muslin,  and  muslin  is  very  much  supe- 
rior if  the  hotbed  is  to  be  used  for  sweet 
potato  plants. 

The  hotbed  may  be  made  as  early  in 
the  year  as  desired,  but  for  common  use 
— growing  early  tomatoes,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, etc. — early  in  March  is  generally 
the  best  time. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  water  the 
bed  too  much,  as  this  will  cool  the  ma- 
nure and  stop  fermentation.  The  bed 
should  be  ventilated  frequently,  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 

A  cold  frame  has  no  bottom  heat  other 
than  that  de'rived  from  the  sun.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  of  the  desired  size,  with 
glass  cover,  so  arranged  that  the  bed 
may  be  ventilated.  They  are  placed  near 
the  buildings  in  a  sheltered  spot  or  in 
the  open  field  as  desired,  and  the  plants 
may  be  transplanted  from  them  when 
the  settled  weather  arrives,  or  the  frame 
may  be  taken  up  and  the  plants  left 
standing  where  started. 


Silage  Lessens  Feed  Cost 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
finishing  beef  cattle  in  recent  years  it 
is  necessary  to  utilize  more  roughness 
and  less  concentrates.  The  introduction 
of  corn  silage  into  fattening  rations  has 
made  available  a  comparatively  low- 
priced  roughage.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
carefully  consider  its  maximum  use  and 
its  proper  combination  with  other  feeds. 
An  investigation  to  determine  these 
problems  was  started  in  1915  and  has 
been  conducted  two  years  by  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station. 

The  cattle  were  grade  Shorthorn  steers 
which  cost  $8.25  a  hundred  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  market  in  December.  The  aver- 
age cost  a  hundred,  at  the  feed  lot  was 
$8.45  and  the  average  weight  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  test  was  917  pounds.  Five 
lots  of  eight  steers  each  were  fed.  All 
the  lots  were  given  as  much  corn  silage 
as  they  would  eat.  Lot  1  received 
cottonseed  meal  in  the  proportion  of  1 
pound  of  meal  to  6  pounds  of  corn,  and 
Lot  2  received  old  process  linseed  meal 
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TIME-LABOR 
MONEY  and 

BUTTERFAT 

AS  A  WARTIME 

ECONOMY 

__HD Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
^was  so  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

'  of  butter-fat.   With  cream  and  butter  commanding:  top 
r  ^prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you  waste 
^the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  separating  er  by  using;  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

Get  a  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


■Hllttl  11  Then  you  know  .positively  that 
ill'iPMltliii!:  iill    you  are  skimming  clean,  right 
down  to  the  last  drop.  My  new 
1918  separator  is  not  just  a  warm 
_  weather  skimmer.  When  your  cowa 
ore  on  dry  feed  it  will  skim  just 
as  close  as  when  the  cows  are  pas- 
turing. In  cold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  your  separator 
doesn't  skim  up  to  rated  capacity. 
But  in  the  spring  and  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  now 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  in  the 
morning  and  evening  mean  just 
that  much  more  time  in  the  fields. 


Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory! 

And  the  best  thing  about  my  wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  to  its 
perfect  skimming  qualities,  is  that  the  price  is  right.   A  too  cheap  sepa- 
rator is  not  economy.    It's  just  as  bad  to  pay  too  little  as  too  much.  My 
Sanitary  is  in  the  class  of  the  best  machines,  but  is  sold  at  a  fair  price 
because  you  can  buy  one  direct  from  my  immensefactoriesat  Waterloo. 
This  plan  saves  you  th»  difference  in  price.  I  cut  out  all  waste  and  Bell 
vou  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.   Examine  the  Galloway  Sam- 


you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.   Examine  the  Galloway  f 
^tary  thoroughly.  Test  one  for  90  days.  Note  its  strong,  sturdy  base. 

■^iw     Biff,  roomy,  seamless  supply  tank  of  pressed  steel;  Heavy  tinware;  Sani-  t 
tery  bowl;  its  self-centering  neck  bearing  and  simple  but  effective  two- 
jiece  lower  bearing.  Then  look  at  the  discs  which  separate  from  each 
other  for  washing.  Takes  only  a  few  of  them  to  skim  a  lot  of  milk. 
Cream  pail  ahelf  and  bowl  vise  combined  in  one.  with  hinge  for  low- 
ering. Examine  its  helical  drive  gear;  high  crank  shaft  (just  60  r.  p.  m.); 
high  carbon  steel  worm  wheel  shaft;  oil  bath  and  sanitary  dnp  pan. 

.  Get  the  big  1918  spring  Catalog. 

en  you  can  save  whet 
Spreaders,  Engines. 


Foubuy  direct— notonly  on  Separators,  but 

Tractors  and  othsr  implements  as  well,   dose  snipping  point 
•av«  you  freight.   O.  A.  Vick  sayfl:  *  'I  like  your  separator  jtfst 
fine.   I  think  It  is  as  good  as  they  can  be.  If  I  were  to  buy  an- 
other. I  would  not  want  any  but  a  Galloway. 
WM.  GALLOWAY.  President 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  w^ftoo"?^'*' 


90 
Day 
Trial 

Money. 
Back 
Guarantee 
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a  ENGINES 

Automo|ne|n^f-,»/rl,«dnke 
break  ienition  >  ^ake  a»d 

teries.  FooI-dmS?  ■VSPS™  "°  bat- 


SPREADERS 

The  best  oE  its  kind  and  liehtesC 
!n  draft;  patented  roller  feed  ;  steel 
beater;  V  rake;  automatic  stopt 
uniform  clean-out  push  board  ;  steel 
tongue ;  double  chaio  drive  ;spreads 
from  four  to  twenty -four  loads  per 


Low  Down 

Light  Draft 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada— Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  "Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  Stta.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  *  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


in  the  same  proportion.  Lots  3  and  4 
received  no  corn  other  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  silage.  Lot  3  received  an 
average  daily  ration  of  4.35  pounds  of 
'cottonseed  meal  and  Lot  4  received  the 
same  ration  of  old  process  linseed  oil 
meal.  The  other  three  lots  received  in 
addition  to  silage  a  full  feed  of  shelled 
corn,  while  Lot  5  did  not  receive  a  high 
protein  concentrate.  From  the  results 
in  1917,  it  seems  that  the  returns  from 
cattle  fed  silage  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  corn  to  the  ration  will  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
premium  paid  for  fatter  or  heavier  cattle. 


This  year  the  market  offered  a  premium 
for  finish  and  weight,  while  in  1916  it 
did  not.  The  increased  returns  from  Lots 
1  and  2  in  1917  more  than  justified  the 
cost  of  the  high  protein  concentrate 
which  they  received. 

An  average  of  Lots  3  and  4  (1917) 
shows  that  with  3.16  tons  of  corn  silage, 
750  pounds  of  hay  and  503  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  or  old-process  linseed  oil 
meal,  a  choice  three-year-old  steer  may 
make  322  pounds  of  gain  in  130  days.  A 
fairly  satisfactory  grade  of  beef  is  pro- 
duced and  much  corn  is  saved  by  follow- 
ing this  method  of  feeding. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Bath  Room  and 
Kitchen  Plumbing 

follows  immediately  upon  the  installation  of 
running  water  in  the  home.  The  safe  selec- 
tion is  Standard" — with  its  years  of  experi- 
ence, volume  of  production,  wide  distribution 
and  helpful  service. 

The  'Standard"  Green  and  Gold  Label  is  on 
each  fixture,  for  your  protection.  Be  sure 
you  see  it  on  the  ones  you  buy.  Insist  up- 
on 'Standard*  throughout. 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  town.  If  your 
house  is  piped  for  water,  or  if  you  expect  to 
put  water  in,  talk  to  yourj 
plumber  or  hardware  dealer  j 
about  'Standard*. 

Complete  catalog  —  ""Standard" 
Plumbing   Fixtures   for  the 
Home,"  sent  on  request.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below. 

Standard  Sanitary 
Mffc.Co. 
Dept.  21 1  Pittsburgh 

Standard  .Sartitacs  IDfe.  Co. 

Department  211  •  Pittsburgh 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  ""Standard*  Plumbing 

Fixtures  for  the  Home." 


Na 


PostOffice. 
R.F.D  


.State- 


m  eric  an 
Tile  Silos 

BETTER  THAN  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 


Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri- 
fied tile.  Double  wall  — no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oil-mixed  cement. 
Everlasting  —  no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  big  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  — don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  for  New  Catalog. 

W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

o/A"an  Sil°  s"PPly  Company) 

310  Traders  Bldg. 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
Also  Building 
Tile  Block  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 
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HQQ  to  Hay  Balm 

>ur  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 
WRITE  — gel  wonderful  1918  money- 
making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


Most  powerful,  simple,  lover  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  bustler  baler  made. 
80  years  leader. 

Tremendous  war  bay  demand.  Coin 
cash  baling  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all -Write 
ADM'PAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Bom  25  Kinm  City.  Mo. 


g#f  Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witfi^ 

®^*i^:a"o5:sSr' 

Works  in  any  soil.  Mates  V-shaped  1 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  ] 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  ] 
Box  362  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Sweet  Clover  as  Dairy  Pasture 


I  ^MURING  the  pasture  season  of  1917 
IB]  swt'et  clover  on  the  Kansas  Ex- 
"  periment  Station  farm  at  Man- 
hattan returned  a  value  of  $88.46 
an  acre,  crediting  milk  produced  at  20 
cents  a  gallon  and  deducting  the  cost 
of  all  the  grain  fed  at  the  rate  of  $50 
a  ton.  On  the  hasis  of  the  hutter  fat 
produced,  allowing  40  cents  a  pound  for 
the  fat,  the  acre  of  sweet  clover  pasture 
produced  a  net  value  of  $40.85.  This  is 
a  remarkable  showing  for  a  crop  which 
has  until  recent  years  been  regarded  as 
a  worthless  weed. 

This  Kansas  test  was  planned  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
O.  E.  Reed  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
A  good  many  farmers  who  have  pastured 
sweet  clover  have  come  to  regard  it  most 
highly,  but  this  carefully  conducted  test 
furnishes  the  first  definite  information 
as  to  its  actual  value  in  pasturing  dairy 
cattle.  The  strongest  point  in  its  favor 
is  the  fact  that  it  apparently  does  not 
produce  bloat  as  does  alfalfa  or  ordinary 
red  clover.  Neither  of  these  crops  can 
be  safely  used  as  a  pasture  for  cattle  of. 
any  kind.  If  later  tests  verify  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Professor  Reed  last 
summer,  dairymen  will  have  added  a 
most  valuable  crop  to  those  now  avail- 
able for  milk  production  in  Kansas. 

In  preparation  for  this  test,  a  cheap 
open  shed  was  built  in  one  corner  of  the 
three  and  eight-tenths  acre  plot  which 
was  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  field. 
The  cows  had  free  access  to  fresh  water 
pumped  into  a  tank.  Six  grade  Holstein 
cows  were  turned  on  the  sweet  clover 
May  7.  These  six  cows  were  kept  con- 
tinuously on  this  pasture  for  forty  days, 
or  until  July  16.  By  this  time  the  dry- 
ness of  the  season  had  checked  the  clover 
growth  so  that  it  did  not  furnish  enough 
forage  for  all  the  cows,  and  three  were 
removed.  Later  in  the  season  the  pas- 
ture improved  and  August  5  one  cow 
was  returned  and  from  this  time  on  four 
cows  were  pastured  continuously  until 
October}  1.  They  had  the  run  of  the 
pasture  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine. 
The  only  additional  feed  given  was  a 
portion  of  a  grain  mixture  consisting 
of  corn  chop,  bran,  and  linseed  oil  meal 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the  mix- 
ture to  each  four  pounds  of  milk  the 
cows  were  giving  daily.  This  rule  of 
feeding  grain  is  the  same  that  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  rest  of  the  dairy  herd 
kept  at  the  dairy  barn. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  produced 
by  the  cows  on  the  sweet  clover  pasture 
was  19,393.5  pounds.  The  milk  from 
each  cow  was  tested  at  regular  periods 
and  from  these  tests  it  was  calculated 
that  the  milk  contained  680.58  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  Allowing  20  cents  a  gal- 
lon for  the  milk,  the  gross  return 
amounted  to  $451.22.  The  cows  con- 
sumed 4,602.8  pounds  of  grain,  the  cost 
of  which  at  $50  a  ton  was  $115.07.  Di- 
viding the  remainder  after  deducting  cost 
of  grain,  by  the  three  and  eight-tenths 
acres,  gives  the  net  return  per  acre 
which  was  credited  to  the  sweet  clover. 
On.  the  butter  fat  basis  of  40  cents  a 
pound,  the  gross  return  for  fat  sold 
would  have  been  $272.23.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  the  grain  fed  and  reducing  the 
net  return  to  the  acre  basis  gives  the 
net  value  of  the  sweet  clover  pasture  per 


acre  of  $40.85.  Of  course  in  this  amount 
of  milk  there  would  have  been  left  17,- 
000  or  18,000  pounds  of  skim  milk, 
which  with  the.  present  high  prices  of 
grain  would  be  worth  for  feeding  pur- 
poses anywhere  from  $75  to  $100. 

Taking  the  whole  season  through,  this 
three  and  eight-tenths  acre  plot  fur- 
nished the  equivalent  of  618  days  pas- 
ture for  one  cow,  or  an  average  of  154} 
days  for  four  cows.  At  this  rate  the 
pasture  kept  four  cows  for  approxi- 
mately five  months.  This  means  that 
one  acre  of  sweet  clover  pasture  grazed 
one  cow  six  months. 

Professor  Reed  reports  that  during  the 
time  the  cows  were  on  this  sweet  clover 
pasture  there  was  no  trouble  whatever 
with  bloat.  The  weather  conditions  were 
not  always  favorable,  for  on  thirteen 
days  during  the  period  it  rained  either 
part  of  the  day  or  the  entire  day. 

In  order  to  keep  a  check  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  cows,  they  were  weighed 
each  ten  days.  The  weights  of  the  three 
cows  that  were  on  the  pasture  for  the 
entire  period  serve  best  for  a  compari- 
son. The  average  weights  of  these, 
three  cows  before  they  were  turned  on 
the  pasture  was  1,284  pounds.  At  the 
close  of  the  period  their  average  weight 
was  1,304  pounds. 

The  sweet  clover  used  in  this  test  was 
the  second  year's  growth.  It  had  been 
seeded  the  year  before  with  oats.  After 
the  oats  were  harvested  the  clover  came 
on  and  was  mowed  and  made  into  hay. 
The  plants  made  an  early  start  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  had  made  quite  a 
growth  at  the  time  the  cows  were 
turned  in. 

The  cut  here  shown  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  the  editor  of  Kansas 
Farmer  during  the  latter  part  of  July. 
The  clover  was  being  cropped  rather 
closely  at  this  time,  but  the  three  cows 
were  apparently  getting  all  they  needed. 
We  noticed  that  a  few  plants  here  and 
there  over  the  field  had  not  been  cropped 
close  by  the  cows  and  blossoms  were 
forming.  They  had  sent  up  the  woody 
stems  upon  which  the  flowers  are  borne, 
and  indications  were  that  even  with  this 
heavy  pasturing  there  might  be  enough 
plants  go  to  seed  to  reseed  the  field.  If 
sweet  clover  pasture  is  not  grazed  too 
closely  there  will  nearly  always  be  scat- 
tering plants  that  will  send  up  these 
seed  shoots  and  mature  seed  to  continue 
the  stand. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sweet 
clover.  The  one  used  in  this  pasture 
test  was  the  common  white  sweet  clover 
which  is  most  extensively  grown  in 
Kansas.  This  variety  is  a  biennial  like 
red  clover,  the  plants  normally  produc- 
ing a  seed  crop  the  second  year  and  then 
dying.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to 
maintain  a  fairly  continuous  pasture  by 
allowing  enough  of  the  plants  to  go  to 
seed  each  year. 

Further  tests  with  sweet  clover  as  a 
pasture  crop  will  be  watched  by  dairy- 
men with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Lack 
of  a  dependable  summer  pasture  is  al- 
ways a  serious  drawback  in  handling 
dairy  cows. 

Which  of  your  cows  is  giving  the  most 
butter  fat  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed? 
Better  test  than  guess. 


HOLSTEIN  MILK  COWS  ON  SWEET  CLOVER  PASTURE,  KANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

 ON  PASTURE  NIGHT  ANT)  DAY  AFTER  MAY  SEVENTH.  THIS  FOUR-ACRE  PLOT 

RETURNED  LARGE  PROFIT. 


The  "IOWA"  Cream  Separator  I 
sevea  nil  the  Batterfat  because  It  \ 
■kirn,  clean  under  all  practical  farm  ' 
condition*.  The 

IOWA* 

Cream  Separatoq 

ontaklmmad  all  competing  Separators 
In  the  OFFICIAL  Bktmminff  testa  made 
by  the  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at  tbe  last  I 
World's  Fair.  1915.   The  'IOWA'  Is  the  only  .  f 
Separator  with  the  famous  Patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

proven  BY  ACTUAL  TESTS  to  be  the 
world's  closest  ekimminff  device. 
FACTS  The  booklet  •'FACTS"  tells  of  I 
■"»•»  the  superiority  of  the  "IOWA,"  - 
wlt"i  the  Curved  Disc  Jjowl.-  "FACTS'"  gives  results  of 
actual  Skimming  testa  on  farms  and  In  aU  leading  Asa* 
cultural  Colleges.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 

ASSOCIATED 
MFRS.  COMPANY 

532  Mullan  Avenue 

IOWA,  O.  S.  A. 


"Upward  TRIAL 

Jhnexicwix 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  perfect  skimming 
eeparator  for  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  shows  lar- 
ger capacity  machines.  See  ou  r  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  a sanita ry  marvel  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  40B1  Bainbridee.  N.  Y. 


Stack  Your  Hay  «^#*»»  f  JP 
^Easiest  Way/fe)&yh&Wr| 

J5 lackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting:  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
1   money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


F,  WYATT  MFG.  CO-  910  N.  5th  ST.,  SAUNA, 


YOU  STILL  GET 
THE  WIND  FREE 


With  prices  of  every- 
thing soaring  skyward, 
wind  is  free.  We  hope 
it  will  stay  so.  Utilize 
it  and  pump  your 
water  for  nothing. 


SAMSON 


The  Samson  Windmill  with  its 
double  gears  and  its  score  of  im- 
itations still  stands  peerless  as 
the  World's  Best  Windmill. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 

274Samson  At*.,  Freeport,  DJ. 
Samson  Windmills,  Storer's  Good  Engine,  Stover  Feed- 
mills,  Alfalfa  Conuninuters  and  Cotters,  Ensilage 
Cotters,  Wood  Saw  Frames,  Pomp  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinders,      Fireplace  Fixtures,  ete. 


The  Washington 
Homeseeker's  Guide 

thould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  is  thinking  of  going  Welt  to 
farm  or  to  raise  live  itock. 

"The  Evergreen  State"  Is  full  of 
opportunities.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
them.  If  interested,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  above  publication,  which 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Pacific 

country. 

B.  A. SMITH.  Colonization  A  InduslrialAit. 
Union  Pacific  System 
loom  1354  U.  P.  Bid,. ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


I  COiehSS  •■Imlz*. 

I  #£UStMl  Bind  saill.  ( 


We  manufacture)  all  steel  i 
style*,   it  will, 
pay  you  to  In- 1 
Jreetigate.  Write  1 
jsjeavlfor  catalog  and  i 
—  price  list.  I 

eUMIE  WIND  BILL  CO., 

•10  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeska.,  *"rin«*sj 
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No  Substitute  for  Butter  Fat 


|  HERE  has  been  an  idea  prevalent 
among  dietists  and  chemists,  as 
well  as  people  in  general,  that  all 
fats,  regardless  of  their  source, 
yield  only  energy  and  heat  when  con- 
sumed by  the  animal  or  human  body, 
and  until  very  recently  no  chemical  or 
dietetic  experiments  had  shown  any  real 
important  difference  between  butter  fat 
and.  other  fats.  It  had,  of  course,  been 
proved  that  fats  of  low  melting  point 
were  more  digestible  than  those  of  a  high 
melting  point.  Aside  from  this,  there 
was  thought  to  be  but  little  difference 
in  their  food  value.  In  the  estimation 
of  many  "fat  was  fat"  and  yielded  only 
energy  and  heat. 

The  oleomargarine  people  often  took 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  exploit  a  cheap 
product  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
Whether  or  not  this  "just  as  good  or 
better  product"  is  at  all  worthy  of  the 
place  they  claim  for  it  has  always  been 
seriously  questioned  by  dairy  and  cream- 
ery men.  In  this  connection  experiments 
carried  on  by  F.  B.  Osborne,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Experiment  Station;  Dr.  Men- 
del, of  Yale,  and  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  are  pe- 
culiarly interesting  and  prove  beyond 
doubt  the  real  value  of  butter,  viz.,  that 
butter  fat  not  only  yields  energy  and 
heat  as  do  other  fats,  but  that  it  con- 
tains something  more  vital  than  other 
fats — a  principle  which,  like  proteids, 
supplies  the  elements  necessary  for 
growth  and  life  itself. 

In  experiments  carried  on  with  white 
rats,  young  rats  were  fed  mixtures  com- 
posed of  chemically  pure  protein,  starch, 
fat,  sugar  and  various  salts,  and  got 
along  splendidly  for  the  first  three 
months,  when  they  lost  appetite,  fell  off 
in  growth  and  finally  starved.  After 
numerous  repetitions  of  this  nature  the 
investigators  found  that  when  milk  was 
added  to  the  ration  the  little  animals 
began  to  regain  normal  condition,  -to 
thrive  and  grow  to  maturity.  Many 
changes  were  made  in  their  diet  to  make 
it  more  palatable,  changes  in  salts  used, 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  sugar,  etc.,  but 
always  the  same  result — growth  ceased 
at  the  age  of  about  four  months.  It 
was  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  pal- 
atability  of  the  diet  by  substituting  pure 
butter  fat  for  the  lard,  which  had  been 
'used  as  the  fat  in  the  ration,  that  the 
experimenters  found  these  new  facts,  for 
the  little  animals  immediately  began  to 
grow  just  as  when  milk  was  fed.  It  was 
evident  that  butter  fat  supplies  some- 
thing necessary  for  growth  which  lard 
could  not  supply.  Other  experiments 
were  carried  on  to  determine  whether 
other  fats  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom  would  produce  the  same  effect 
as  had  butter  fat.  Experiments  with 
tallow,  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil  and  pea- 
nut oil  proved  futile,  while  the  fat  of 
eggs  and  fat  extracted  from  the  cells  of 
pig^s  kidney  produced  the  same  result  as 
•did  butter  fat.  Thus  it  seems  evident 
that  the  fats  obtained  from  the  living 
protoplasm  of  the  animal  have  this  prop- 
erty of  inducing  growth  after  growth  has 
ceased.  Thus  far  no  plant  fat  has  been 
found  to  possess  this  power. 

Experiments  with  pigs  and  calves  gave 
results  similar  to  those  obtained  with 
the  rats.  If  records  of  experiments  on 
man  were  available,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  results  fully  as  striking 
would  be  obtained.  In  this  connection 
the  editor  cf  Hoard's  Dairyman  recalls 
two  instances  in  which  two  public  insti- 
tutions had,  in  the  interest  of  so-called 
economy,  substituted  oleomargarine  for 
butter  in  the  diet  of  the  inmates.  It 


was  noted  that  when  oleo  was  used  the 
inmates  were  not  in  as  good  physical 
condition  and  that  physicians  were  in 
greater  demand  than  before.  When  oleo 
was  replaced  by  butter  it  was  reported 
that  the  health  of  the  inmates  was  ma- 
terially improved. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments  and 
observations  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  even  more  marked  discrepancies 
would  be  apparent  in  the  growth  and 
general  health  of  young  children. 

Just  how  much  or  how  little  butter 
fat  can  be  used  and  still  maintain 
growth  has  not  yet  been  determined — 
but  enough  has  been  proved  to  give  the 
dairyman  sure  footing  in  his  claim  that 
butter  fat  is  a  better  food  than  butter 
substitutes  composed  of  vegetable  fats 
and  oils.  Facts  and  figures  like  these 
make  it  most  embarrassing  for  the  oleo 
manufacturer  to  claim  hereafter  that  he 
has  a  "just  as  good  as  butter"  article, 
and  surely  it  behooves  the  housewife  to 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
the  results  of  these  recent  investigations 
and  the  conclusions  which  may  logically 
be  drawn  from  them,  before  she  decides 
to  eliminate  butter  from  the  diet  of  her 
family.  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Ne- 
braska University. 


Save  All  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  163 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  "should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


Potato  Seed  Diseases 

The  potato  crop  of  Kansas  was  greatly 
damaged  last  season  by  blackleg,  black 
scurf,  "wilt,"  or  dry  rot,  and  scab.  Be- 
sides these  a  number  of  other  potato 
diseases  are  beginning  to  get  a  foothold 
in  the  state.  Anywhere  from.  1  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  crop  in  most  fields  was 
lost  in  1917  on  account  of  potato  dis- 
eases. 

This  loss  is  due  to  two  main  causes, 
the  shipping  of  infected  seed  and  the 
failure  to  treat  seed  before  planting  so 
as  to  prevent  these  plant  diseases.  L. 
E.  Melchers,  plant  pathologist  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  offers  some 
valuable  suggestions  on  controlling  these 
potato  diseases.  Blackleg  is  a  bacterial 
disease  living  over  on  the  surface  or  in- 
side of  the  seed.  Infected  seed  produces 
blackened  sprouts  and  stalks  which  kill 
the  plants.  This  may  be  one  ,of  the 
causes  for  "missing  hills."  To  control  It, 
seed  should  be  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  or  formaldehyde.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  to  be  preferred,  since  it 
kills  other  potato  seed  diseases  which 
are  not  controlled  by  formaldehyde.  Do 
not  plant  seed  showing  internal  black- 
ening, and  remove  all  affected  plants 
from  fields.  The  methods  of  treating 
the  seed  follow: 

Soak  the  uncut  tubers  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  a  solution  prepared  by 
mixing  four  ounces  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  Pow- 
dered corrosive  sublimate  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred and  this  should  first  be  mixed 
with  about  one  quart  of  hot  water,  since 
this  allows  it  to  dissolve  more  rapidly. 
Add  this  solution  to  the  required  amount 
of  water  to  make  thirty  gallons.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  can  be  secured  in  local 
drug  stores. 

Never  use  metal  vessels  or  containers 


Special  to  Dairy  Club  Members 

IPgSlO  NOT  fail  to  read  the  story  on  the  front  page  of  Kansas  Farmer. 

B  J  It  tells  of  the  year's  work  of  one  of  our  most  faithful  members,  and 
P  w-*\  will  be  an  inspiration  to  every  boy  or  girl  who  reads  it.   A  number 
of  these  stories  have  been  printed,  several  of  them  in  more  con- 


spicuous places  in  the  paper  than  the  Dairy  Club  department. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  article  in  this  issue  about 
sweet  clover  as  pasture  for  cows.  This  gives  some  most  important  results 
here  given  out  for  the  first  time.  It  supplies  definite  information  on  the 
value  of  sweet  clover  when  grazed  by  milk  cows.  Perhaps  the  crop  can 
be  used  with  equal  profit  on  your  farm. 


Save  Butter  Fat,  Time  and 
Labor  for  Yourself  and  for 
Uncle  Sam  with  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Butter-fat  right  now  is  selling  at  the  highest  price  in 
many  years,  and  you  can't  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  it. 


Save  for 
Yourself 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  half -worn-out  machine,  you 
are  losing  valuable  butter-fat  that  would  soon  pay  for  a  New  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  is  not  only  a  cream  saver  but  a  time  and  labor  saver, 
and  with  the  present  shortage  of  farm  help  every  farmer  needs  to 
utilize  time  and  labor  saving  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Save  for  ^  *s  ^e  patriotic  duty  of  every  cow  owner  to  save 
I  j  |  q  butter -fat.  We  are  a  nation  at  war,  and  not  a 
Uncle  dam  particle  of  fat  should  be  wasted.  When  all  European 
countries  are  encouraging  the  use  of  the  best  cream 
separator,  can  we  do  less? 

Buy  Your  De  Railwav  delays  are  so  serious  that  deliveries  can't 
•         l  m  be  depended  upon,  and  if  you  don't  order  your 

Laval  INOW        De  Laval  early  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can 
get  it.    Then,  too,  labor  and  material  conditions 
may  compel  higher  prices.  The  sooner  you  get  a  De  Laval  saving  butter- 
fat  and  labor  for  yourself  and  Uncle  Sam,  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

If  you  naven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable 
farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  pay- 
ment plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase and  the  balance  in  several  installments — so 
that  your  De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit 
from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once? 
If  you  do  not  know  him.  write  to  the  nearest 
office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  Information. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York    29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


for  this  solution,  since  it  corrodes  metal. 
This  is  a  poison  and  all  liquid  must  be 
kept  away  from  animals.  It  will  not 
injure  the  hands. 

Barrels,  wooden  tubs  or  vats  can  best 
be  used.  Place  the  uncut  tubers  in  sacks 
and  submerge  in  the  solution  for  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Remove  and  spread  the 
seed  to  dry,  after  which  it  may  be  cut. 
Use  a  fresh  solution  after  every  third  or 
fourth  dipping,  since  this  solution  loses 
its  strength  rapidly. 

Observe  the  following  precautions :  Use 
the  correct  strength  of  solution  and  see 
that  the  seed  is  neither  given  an  over- 
time nor  an  under-time  treatment.  Do 
not  use  metal  containers.  Since  this  is 
deadly  poison,  it  must  be  kept  away 
from  children  and  stock.  Treat  whole 
potatoes  only,  cutting  the  seed  after  it 
is  treated.  Seed  treated  is  poisonous  and 
should  not  be  eaten  or  fed  to  stock. 

The  formaldehyde  treatment  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Place  the  uncut  tubers  in  sacks 
and  submerge  in  a  solution  made  by 
mixing  one  pint  of  40  per  cent  formal- 
dehyde with  thirty  gallons  of  water.  The 
tubers  are  allowed  to  soak  for  two  hours. 
The  same  equipment  is  used  as  for  the 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment.  This 
solution  does  not  lose  its  strength,  but 
can  be  used  indefinitely.  It  does  not 
corrode  metal,  therefore  any  container 
will  serve.  This  treatment  is  satisfac- 
tory for  potato  scab,  but  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  more  serious  and  preva- 
lent black  scurf  and  blackleg.  Formal- 
dehyde can  be  secured  from  local  drug 
stores  or  bought  in  larger  quantities 
from  chemical  supply  houses. 

Black  scurf  is  a  fungus  disease  caus- 
ing young  plants  to  die  in  the  field.  This 
disease  is  responsible  for  "missing  hills." 
It  rots  the  young  sprouts.  The  diseased 
plants  produce  small  potatoes.  Tubers 
from  such  hills  have  small  black  specks 
on  their  surface.  This  is  the  fungus 
which  carries  the  disease  over  from  year 
to  year. 

To  control  black  scurf,  practice  rota- 


tion, growing  a  legume  or  a  cereal  crop 
where  possible.  Disinfect  the  seed  be- 
fore planting,  using  corrosive  sublimate 
solution. 

In  dry  rot  or  "wilt"  the  infected  seed 
shows  blackened  streaks  in  the  flesh  at 
the  stem  end.  The  leaves  of  the  plants 
turn  yellow,  curl  slightly,  and  the  plants 
wilt  and  gradually  die.  To  control  dry 
rot  it  is  very  important  to  rotate  crops 
for  three  or  four  years.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  fields  having  shown  the  disease. 
Treat  uncut  seed  in  corrosive  sublimate 
or  formaldehyde.  Plant  clean  seed  in 
disease-free  soil.  Remove  and  destroy 
diseased  plants  when  they  appear. 

Potato  scab  is  caused  by  a  parasitic 
fungus  attacking  the  skin  of  potato  tub- 
ers. The  disease  carries  over  on  the 
seed,  in  the  soil,  and  in  manure.  To 
control  it,  practice  crop  rotation.  Avoid 
using  excessive  amounts  of  manure  or 
alkaline  fertilizers,  and  treat  seed  with 
formaldehyde  or  corrosive  sublimate  be- 
fore planting. 


Where  live  stock  is  a  factor  on  the 
farm,  make  every  field  hog-tight  and 
sheep-tight;  have  thoroughly  good  per- 
manent pastures;  grow  leguminous 
crops;  build  a  silo;  and  keep  only  pure- 
bred males.  These  five  things  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  live  stock.  Of  course,  this 
program  calls  for  some  labor  and  ex- 
pense, but  the  permanent  condition  of 
prosperity  in  the  sections  devoted  to 
live  stock  production  is  proof  of  the  good 
profit  derived  therefrom 


Guests  in  Ohio  hotels  who  complain 
about  the  strict  observance  of  "wheat- 
less"  and  "meatless"  meals  are  asked  to 
put  their  complaints  in  writing  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Food  Administration  at 
Washington.  This  brings  quiet  and  usu- 
ally subsequent  apologies.  This  is  a 
hint  for  housewives  whose  husbands  balk 
at  "victory  bread"  and  "victory  meals." 
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Lice-Proof  Nests 


a  SPECIAL  OFFER 

NoaCs  won't  coat  too  4  /» 
__j7Z"  Xour  ben.  will  «*> 
,-?/VT.i.?>w^  pay  for  than, 
•^^■  '-^^Serw  taM«t 


Too  . 

jjilleet 

eo  to  eo 

per  cent 
more  egg's  with  . 
KNUDBON 
CalvanUad  Steel 

Use  Proof  Nesta 

Those  wonderful  sanitary  - 
nests  last  a  lifetime.    Satis-  - 
faction-Unlimited  Guarantee.  , 
The  Illustration  show* 
" ,  our  leaner— 6  Neat  Set- 
Coat  Lea*  Than  Wood  Neeta. 


Don't  Walt,  Make  BUj  Mooer  OB  Poultry.  Wrlla 
S  BAM  AN-SCHCSKB 
MBTAL  WORKS  GO. 
aiaworat^tiaaaa 
ST  aosBPa.  ttissooaa 


95  Buys  140-Egg 
  Champion 

Belle  City  Incobator 

Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  Copper 

Tank.  Nursery.  Self  Reg-ulated.   With  $5.25 
Hot  Water  140 -Chick  Brooder  -  both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Paid 

I  fallowed  onexpress.  Guaranteed. 
■  My  Special  Oners  provide  ways  to 
j  make  extra  money.   Order  Now.  or 
write  for  Free  book.  "Hatching 
Facts." -It  tella  all.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18  ,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Keep  Your  Hens  a  Laying 

Trust  your  hatching  to  time 
tried  and  tested 

"SUCCESSFUL" 

•  Cncubators  and  Brooders 

Used  by  the  big  money  makers 
who  stay  in  business  year  after 
year.  Poultry  Lessons  Free. 
Booklet,  "How  to  Raise  48  oat 
of  50  chicks,"  10  cents.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 
Pes  Moines  Incubator  Co.,    83  Second  Street,  Pes  Mo.net,  lawa 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock— twice  trans- 
planted— root  pruned..  Pro-' 
tect  buildings,  stock.  Crops.] 
Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  illustra-j 
ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today v 

0.  Hill  Huncry  Co.,        ■•■  2213 

Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists 


EAT  STRAWBERRIES,  FRESH  FROM  THE 
GARDEN,  FIVE  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  hare  proven  a 
great  success.  We  are  the  largest  growers  In  the  West. 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  plant  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES  better  than  any  other  sort.  We 
also  grow  other  kinds  of  strawberry  plants  and  other 
small  fruit  plants.  Our  catalog  is  dlferent  from  any 
you  ever  read.  It.  win  pay  you  to  have  It. 
F.  W.  DIXON,  Box  62,  HOI/TON,  KANSAS 

""  SEED 

Potatoes. 

Garden,  Field 
FIcwer  Seeds' 
Bulbs,  Plants 

Send  for  catalog 

HAYES  SEED  HOUSE  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Seed  Corn  ft  Alfalfa  Seed 

Our   own   growing.     Write   for    prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO      -    *-      -      -      -  KANSAS 
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VERGREENS 

Grown  by  specialists  with  over  50  years 
experience.  Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges 
and  ornaments.  Get        Sturgeon  Bay, 
our  free  catalog.  Wisconsin. 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Prize  Winning  Seed  Com 

Improved  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine 

(white).    Germination  guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
PERRY  H.  LAMBERT,    Box  K.    HIAWATHA,  KANS. 

TESTED  SEED  CORN  10C°E™K 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

Strawberry  VDVV  To  introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ewr- 
PZ-i*  NTS*  iVLiIj  bearing  Btrawberriea  we  will  send 
25  fine  plants  free.   CONSOLIDATED  NURSERY  CO..  SI.  LOUIS,  HO. 


GOPHER 


TRAPS — Something  the  gophers  can't 
cover  up.  Descriptive  circular  sent 
free.  A.  F.  REN  KEN.  Box  602, 
Crete,  Nebraska. 


In  the  Shorthorn  auction  sales  during  the 
year  1917,  550  animals  sold  for  $1,000  or 
more  per  head.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
of  this  large  number  only  twenty-six  ex- 
ceeded $2,500  and  but  three  passed  the 
$5,000  mark.  Private  transactions  were 
more  extensive  than  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  breed's  history,  and  yet  there  were  no 
spectacular  prices  announced.  Not  only  does 
this  reveal  the  wholesome  condition  of  the 
Shorthorn  business,  but  it  indicates  also  that 
Shorthorn  breeders  are  not  inclined  to  the 
spectacular,  that  they  frown  upon  any  at- 
tempt toe  attract  attention  to  the  merit  of 
the  breed  by  quoting  fictitious  values.  Of 
the  250  sales  held  during  the  year,  the  av- 
erage that  fell  below  $200  was  an  exception 
and  less  than  half  a  dozen  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded the  $1,000  mark.  The  great  ma- 
jority ranged  from  $350  to  $550  average 
price  per  head,  with  less  than  a  handful  in 
excess  of  $750.  So  far  this  year  activity  in 
Shorthorn  affairs  has  far  surpassed  the 
record  of  1917  and  the  prospect  is  that  this 
trade  will  gather  momentum  as  it  increases 
in  volume. 


Culling  Chicks  Early 


UR  incubators  will  soon  begin  to 
hatch,  and  then  begins  the  task 
of   raising  the   little  motherlesa 
chicks.    This  is  not  hard  if  proper 
feed,  care,  and  heat  is  applied. 

The  proper  feed  for  the  first  ten  days 
is  most  important.  In  most  cases  too 
much  concentrated  feed  is  given.  The 
chick  is  supplied  with  its  first  feed  in 
the  form  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  which 
is  absorbed  shortly  before  the  chick 
leaves  the  shell.  This  is  sufficient  for 
seventy-two  hour9.  It  is  best  not  to 
feed  corn  meal,  cracked  corn,  or  corn 
bread  the  first  week.  I  have  also  found 
that  the  hard  boiled  eggs  ,which  have 
been  tested  from  the  incubator  are  not 
the  best  of  food  for  little  chicks. 

It  is  wise  to  cull  out  chicks  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  brooders.  If  they  are 
left  in  the  incubator  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  hatch — as  they  always  should 
be — I  would  put  into  the  brooder  no 
chick  which  could  not  stand  upon  its 
feet.  Also  discard  all  chicks  which  are 
crippled  in  any  way,  those  which  have 
crooked  toes,  blind  or  half-closed  eyes, 
crooked  beaks,  etc.  But  do  not  discard 
the  small,  undersized  chicks,  as  you  may 
in  so  doing  be  discarding  your  finest 
pullets. 

Some  sunny  hour  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  confine  the  chicks  to  the 
brooder  with  the  cover  rembved  and 
look  them  over  for  weaklings.  Take  out 
the  hollow-eyed  and  long-beaked  ones. 
Among  the  light  breeds,  such  as  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  and  Minorcas,  discard 
all  split  and  droopy-winged  ones.  Among 
the  heavier  breeds,  as  Brahmas,  Orping- 
tons, and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  discard  all 
hunch  shoulders  and  short  backs,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  knock-kneed  and  have 
pale,  shrunken  legs,  and  any  others 
which  peck  at  the  food  without  picking 
up  anything.  Do  not  discard  the  small 
i  ones  yet,  provided  they  are  lively  and 
good  eaters.  If  a  chick  is  not  growing, 
discard  it;  but  if  it  maintains  a  steady 
growth,  even  if  it  is  slow,  give  it  a 
chance.  The  slow  growers  sometimes  de- 
velop into  the  biggest  and  best  chicks 
at  five  or  six  months  of  age. 

In  judging  size  it  is  well  to  take  into 
consideration  firmness  of  flesh  and 
weight.  Sometimes  a  chick  at  three 
weeks  of  age  seems  the  largest  of  the 
bunch,  but  when  picked  up  it  is  flabby 
instead  of  hard-muscled  and  often 
weighs  less  than  the  smaller  ones. 

The  number  of  culls  is  often  increased 
by  overfeeding  with  no  inducement  for 
exercise,  overheated  brooders,  and  board 
floors  instead  of  earth  to  scratch  in. 
Many  brooders  are  also  given  insufficient 
ventilation  through  fear  of  chilling  the 
chicks.  On  the  other  hand,  some  flocks 
are  underfed  and  underheated,  and  some 
poor,  neglected  ones  live  in  unclean 
brooders  and  drink  foul  water  from  un- 
clean drinking  vessels.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  they  develop  into  culls? 

There  is  less  danger  in  feeding  the 
newly-hatched  chick  too  early  than  there 
is  in  feeding  too  rich  a  ration  for  the 
first  week.  After  the  chicks  have  been 
in  the  brooder  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  a  light  sprinkling  of  rolled  oats 
or  cracked  wheat  is  about  the  safest 
food.  A  few  stale  bread  crumbs  are  also 
good,  but  since  we  are  to  save  the  wheat 
it  is  hard  to  think  of  feeding  the  chicks 
good  bread.  If  we  begin  when  we  set 
our  incubator,  we  can  by  the  end  of  the 
hatch  have  a  supply  of  bread  crumbs 
saved  which  would  perhaps  otherwise 
have  gone  to  waste.  Every  time  you  cut 
bread  for  a  meal  just  brush  up  the 
crumbs,  dry,  and  place  in  a  jar,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  ac- 
cumulate. Feed  light  and  often  the  first 
week.  Give  no  egg  or  beef  scraps  be- 
fore they  are  a  week  old. 

If  in  the  last  stage  of  hatching  the 
yolk  absorbed  becomes  hardened  within 
the  chick,  it  is  sure  to  die.  This  is 
caused  by  too  much  heat  at  hatching 
time. 

Little  chicks  require  grit,  but  they 
have  been  known  to  eat  too  much,  so  it 
is  best  to  sprinkle  it  sparingly  in  their 
runs. 

Leghorns  and  other  small  varieties 
scratch  vigorously  and  by  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  brooder  a  day  they  are 
capable  of  filling  the  drinking  dish  with 


straw  or  litter  if  the  dish  is  set  on  the 
floor.  Their  drinking  dish  must  be 
rinsed  out  over  and  over  again  the  first 
few  days.  Any  style  of  fount  where  the 
chicks  can  get  wet  is  very  dangerous. 
The  vital  question  of  fresh  air  night  and 
day  must  be  thoroughly  considered.  Ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  the  possibility 
of  fumes  from  the  kerosene  lamp  or  gas- 
oline burner  reaching  the  chick.  In  most 
cases  to  recognize  these  dangers  in  time 
is  to  save  the  chicks  from  becoming  culls. 
The  best  way  is  to  test  the  pipes  with 
a  lighted  match  and  not  wait  till  the 
chicks  are  sick  and  their  wings  begin  to 
droop  before  you  look  for  trouble.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  remedy  is 
merely  to  recognize  the  danger  in  time. 

In  culling,  look  at  the  eyes  and  dis- 
card sunken  or  dull-eyed  chicks  and 
those  with  partly  closed  eyes.  The  long- 
feathered,  droopy-winged  chicks  will  also 
show  up  if  there  is  only  one  pair  among 
a  hundred.  Slow  feathering  under 
proper  food  and  heat  conditions  is  a  sign 
of  lack  of  food  assimilation.  A  Leghorn 
chick  should  at  six  weeks  of  age  be  so 
feathered  as  to  have  its  whole  body  well 
covered. 

In  culling  in  the  brooder  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  pullets  as  a  rule  will 
not  be  as  large  as  the  cockerels  and  also 
that  a  certain  raggedness  of  feathers  at 
this  age  is  natural.  At  three  months  of 
age  the  soiled-looking,  ruffled,  loose- 
feathered  chick  is  the  one  lacking  in 
vitality  or  care  and  is  a  cull,  while  at 
six  weeks  of  age  a  ragged  tail  and  ruf- 
fled wings  may  merely  mean  that  the 
baby  feathers  are  being  shed  and  a  new 
coat  will  appear  in  a  short  time. 

The  beginner  very  often  begirf»>to  cull 
for  type  and  color  before  his  flock  is  ma- 
tured sufficiently  to  make  it  safe,  even 
for  the  experienced  breeder.  Chicks 
moult  about  four  times  in  the  first  six 
months.  Many  a  young  Rhode  Island 
Red  will  cast  off  its  first  white  feathers 
and  get  rid  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
smut  in  the  under  color  Therefore  four 
to  six  months  of  age  is  as  young  as  it 
is  safe  to  pass  final  judgment  upon 
chicks.  Often  a  chick  which  looks  prom- 
ising at  fouvp  to-  five  months  of  age  de- 
velops a  very  undesirable  characteristic 
at  eight  months  to  a  year.  I  have  even 
seen  fine-looking  cockerels  at  eight 
months  of  age  develop  white  on  the 
sickle  feathers  as  they  grew  out,  this 
being  entirely  hidden  at  eight  months, 
but  as  the  feathers  grew  out  the  white 
developed. 

We  cannot  make  the  best  specimens 
of  pure-bred  poultry  out  of  our  chicks, 
no  matter  how  good  the  stock,  unless 
they  have  proper  care  and  proper  feed 
to  keep  them  growing.  I  once  knew  of 
a  party  purchasing  a  hundred  extra  fine 
Buff  Orpington  eggs.  They  hatched  the 
'eggs  and  raised  the  chicks  in  a  very  poor 
way  and  only  about  half  fed  them.  They 
were  the  scrubbiest  bunch  I  ever  saw, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  feathers 
were  white,  which  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  poor  feed  and  care,  as  another 
party  with  eggs  from  the  same  flock 
hatched  and  reared  prize-winners  and 
sold  several  cockerels  scoring  92£  to  94, 
while  the  first  party  did  not  raise  any- 
thing worth  keeping.  So  much  for  good 
care. — Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith,  Lyon  Co. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


Report  to  the  nearest  Food  Adminis- 
tration officer  the  name  and  address  of 
any  person  discouraging  the  production 
or  saving  of  food. 


HONE  CANNER 


Many  are  making  SI  5.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
ning fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  can* 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  alto  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfit*. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  130        Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimental stations  approve. 
1400  tablets,  P.  P.  $1.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  foi 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annualbr.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRE8.  C.  E.  PIHLBLAO 
Llndiborg    ■    -    .  Kaneat 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

560  AcreS  tock  Farm 

Five  Miles  Fredonia,  Kansas;  3  miles  ship, 
ping  point;  90  acres  cultivated,  40  acres  in 
wheat,  balance  in  meadow  and  rolling  pas- 
ture land.  In  gas  and  oil  belt.  Big  Dixie 
old  field  east  and  gas  field  west  and  gas 
field  south  of  it.  An  antecline  located  on 
farm  by  two  geologists  leased  for  oil,  gas. 
House,  barn,  other  improvements.  Price. 
$30  per  acre.  A  big  bargain.  Come  and 
see  it.        K  • 

Stryker  Brothers 

Route  2  Fredonia,  Kansas 

COLORADO  LAND  for  SALE 
In  Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado 

Southwest  quarter  Sec.V3,  Twp.  9,  Range 
46,  $15  per  acre.  Southwest  quarter  Sec.  14, 
Twp.  9,  Range  46,  $15  per  acre.  North  one- 
half  Sec.  9,  Twp.  9,  Range  45,  $17.50  per 
acre.  Address 

Frank  Jaehn  Construction  Co. 

Huron,  South  Dakota. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  In  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
Interest.    Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection, 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 

BEE  SUPPLIES  L0Wpers.tcES 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies. 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  AUGUST  PEYH,  OF 
Wabaunsee  Township,  Wabaunsee  County, 
Kansas,  on  November  20,  1917.  one  red  year- 
ling steer,  weight  about  500  pounds;  no 
marks  or  brands;  appraised  value  $50.  Katie 
L,  Burt,  County  Clerk,  Alma,  Kansas. 

Catalogs  are  out  for  H.  T.  Hineman  & 
Son's  annual  jack  and  jennet  sale  to  be  held 
at  Dighton,  Kansas,  March  26.  This  year 
they  have  catalogued  twenty  jacks  and 
thirty  jennets.  A  number  of  the  jacks  are 
by  Kansas  Chief,  the  world's  grand  cham- 
pion jack  at  San  Francisco,  1915.  Others 
by  Pharaoh,  champion  Tennessee,  1910,  and 
champion  Kansas  State  Fair,  1913.  The 
jennets -are  bred  to  Kansas  Chief  and  a 
number  of  them  have  colts  at  side  by  this 
great  sire.  Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate 
the  usual  widespread  interest  -  in  Hineman 
&  Son's  annual  sale. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


"WHY  QHICKS  DIE  Tjfi  SHELL" 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  prevent  chicks  from  dying  In  the  shell  just  at  hatching  time,  how  to  save  them 
from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble;  how  to  build  the  best  Home  Made  Brooder  in  the  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  change  your  old  one.  Above  Information  absolutely  FREE,  for  names  of  5  or  6  of  your  friends  who  use 
Incubators.    Send  Names  Today.  RA1SALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  58.  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


March  16,  1918 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  wo  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  in  pasting  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
*  careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind; 
When  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  needs. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Renovating  Clothing 

One  session  of  the  home  economics 
program  for  women  and  girls  given  dur- 
ing Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  January  was  devoted 
to  the  conservation  of  clothing.  Miss 
Marion  Harrison,  of  the  domestic  art  de- 
partment of  the  college,  a  speaker  on 
this  program,  discussed  the  need  of  car- 
ing for  our  clothes  so  as  to  make  them 
last  as  long  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
things  she  suggested  as  aids  in  making 
our  garments  look  neater  and  wear 
longer  were:  The  use  of  hangers  to 
help  keep  them  in  shape,  .daily  brushing 
of  wool  garments  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust,  cleaning  spots  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  promptly  replacing  lost 
hooks  or  other  fasteners,  and  careful  at- 
tention to  pressing. 

She  said:  "It  is  a  little  hard  to  press 
a  coat,  but  a  skirt  can  be  pressed  in  the 
home  very  easily.  It  should  be  done  on 
the  wrong  side  with  a  wet  cloth.  If  we 
press  on  the  right  side,  we  often  find 
that  causes,  the  material  to  shine.  If 
you  press  without  a  cloth  between  the 
iron  and  the  skirt,  you  will  need  to  be 
very  careful,  as  wo.ol  scorches  easily. 
Ammonia  water  will  remove  the  shine  j 
and  also  clean  dress  goods.  A  soapbark 
solution  is  also  good  for  wool  skirts. 
After  sponging  with  soapbark  go  over 
the  skirt  with  clear  water  and  a  clean 
cloth  to  retrieve  the  soap.  Dry  for  a 
short  time,  then  turn  and  press  on  the 
wrong  side. 

"In  remodeling  a  wool  dress,  after  it  is 
ripped,  look  over  what  you  have  and  see 
if  it  needs  cleaning,  which  it  probably 
does  when  it  comes  to  the  time  for  re- 
modeling. If  it  is  not  faded,  it  can  be 
made  over  satisfactorily.  If  it  is  faded, 
the  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
dye  it.  Before  it  is  ready  for  re-dyeing, 
the  goods  must  be  perfectly  clean  and 
all  spots  must  be  removed.  The  best 
way  of  cleaning  is  by  washing.  Most 
materials  that  can  be  dyed  can  be 
washed.  The  best  thing  to  use  is  warm 
soft  water  with  either  a  good  soap  or 
a  soap  flake  solution.  The  soap  flake 
preparations  dissolve  readily  in  hot 
water,  if  we  want  to  save  time.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess is  the  rinsing.  If  wool  is  rinsed  in 
water  that  is  not  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  in  which  it  was  washed,  it 
becomes  hard.  By  washing  and  rinsing 
in  water  of  the  same  temperature,  you 
avoid  a  sudden  change  in  temperature 
and  your  wool  will  become  soft,  and 
fluffy. 

"Crepe  de  chine,  georgette,  pussy  wil- 
low, taffeta,  and  washable  satin,  which 
are  very  popular  now  for  waists,  can  be 
very  easily  washed  and  kept  from  turn- 
ing yellow.  Wash  in  cold  water  if  not 
too  dirty.  Or  if  very  dirty,  use  warm 
water.  The  soap  flake  is  easier  to  use 
than  soap.  Rub  spots  between  the 
hands.  It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
rubbing  to  remove  the  dirt.  After  the 
garment  is  washed  well  and  all  spots 
removed,  the  soap  must  be  rinsed  out 
thoroughly.  Then  roll  in  a  Turkish 
towel  for  about  an  hour  instead  of  harig-_ 
ing  out  to  dry.  If  hung  out  to  dry,  crepe' 
de  chine  shrinks.  Iron  silk  on  the  wrong 
Bide  to  preserve  the  natural  luster  of  the 
silk.  Many  of  the  silk  materials  that 
we  have  cannot  be  washed  in  soap  and 
water,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  dry- 
cleaned.  Gasoline  is  hard  to  use  and 
makes  the  hands  uncomfortable,  but 
heating  makes  it  very  much  easier  to 
use  and  also  more  effective.  Do  not  heat 
the  gasoline  over  the  fire,  because  it  is 
liable  to  catch.  Set  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it  in  a  pan  of  hot /water,  and  the 
gasoline  will  soon  heat.  Some  people  use 
a  pure  laundry  soap  in  gasoline.  The 
specially  prepared  dry  cleaner  is  also 
very  good  with  gasoline.  That  removes 
the  dirt  and  eleans  the  garment  much 
more  easily.  After  using  soap  or  the 
dry  cleaner,  rinse  the  garment  in  clear 
gasoline. 


"Velvet  on  dresses  which  are  to  be  re- 
modeled can  usually  be  cleaned  and  used 
again.  Remove  the  dust  with  a  stiff 
whisk  broom,  dampen  the  velvet,  put  it 
over  a  hot  iron,  and  brush  with  the  stiff 
broom.  To  make  panne  velvet  for  trim- 
ming a  dress,  take  any  velvet  that  you 
have  and  dampen  it  on  the  wrong  side, 
then  with  a  cool  iron  press  down  on  the 
nap." 

We  watched  a  friend  making  biscuits 
the  other  day.  After  she  had  them  in 
the  pan  she  moistened  the  tops  with  a 
little  milk.  When  we  saw  the  beauti- 
fully browned  biscuits  taken  from  the 
oven  we  agreed  with  her  that  this  was 
an  improvement. 


When  you  cut  bread  save  all  the 
crumbs.  They  can  be  used  instead  of 
flour  in  bread,  in  pancakes,  or  for  thick- 
ening gravies  and  soups  or  the  white 
sauce  used  in  scalloped  dishes.  For 
thickening,  crush  the  dry  crumbs  with 
a  rolling  pin  and  use  twice  as  much  as 
the  amount  of  flour  required. 


The  up-to-the-minute'  housewife  will 
soon  be  using  half  a  dozen  new  flours. 
For  white  breads,  rice,  mashed  potato, 
or  corn  flour  may  be  used  to  replace  some 
of  the  wheat  flour.  If  the  darker  breads 
are  preferred  to  "anemic-looking  bread," 
as  the  German  officer  characterized  the 
Ame)jj,can  wheat  loaves,  barley,  rye,  gra- 
ham, oatmeal,  or  yellow  corn  meal  will 
make  a  delicious  product.  Where  is  the 
hardship  in  saving  wheat  with  breads 
like  these? 


White  field  corn  may  be  parched  in 
the  oven,  ground  in  a  hand  milL  and 
cooked  like  corn  meal  in  a  double  boiler. 
To  one  part  parched  corn  add  two  parts 
water. 


Home-Made  Laundry  Soap 

The  following  is  a  reliable  recipe  for 
home-made  soap  given  to  the  women 
attending  the  home  economics  lectures 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  in  January 
by  Miss  Miriam  Birdseye,  of  the  States 
Relationship  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

V  6  pounds  fat 

1  pound  lye 

6%  cupfuls  cold  water  (rain  water 
if  possible) 

2  tablespoonfuls  borax 
%  cupful  hot  water 

%  cupful  ammonia. 

Strain  the  fat,  and  if  it  has  many 
impurities  clarify  it  by  adding  water, 
boiling  vigorously,  then  allowing  the 
mixture  to  cool,  and  scraping  off  the 
impurities  that  collect  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  cake  of  fat.  Put  the  lye  in 
a  stone  or  enamel  vessel,  and  add  the 
cold  water.  Let  it  stand  until  it  cools. 
Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  hot  water  and 
add  it  to  the  lye.  Melt  the  fat,  warm 
it  slightly,  and  pour  it  gradually  into 
the  lye,  stirring  it  constantly.  Add  the 
ammonia  to  the  mixture  before  it  quite 
cools.  Continue  stirring  until  the  soap 
is  as  thick  as  pancake  batter.  Add  a 
little  oil  of  geranium  or  other  perfume, 
if  desired.  Then  pour  the  soap  into 
wooden  or  paper  boxes  lined  with  greased 
paper.  When  it  is  cold,  cut  it  into  cakes. 
Let  it  stand  a  week  to  ripen,  then  take 
it  from  the  boxes  and  stack  it  in  a  warm, 
dry  place.  Well-dried  soap  can  be  used 
more  economically  than  freshly  made 
soap.  Home-made  soft  soap  saves  time 
in  laundering  or  dish-washing.  Direc- 
tions for  making  soft  soap  are  found  on 
the  lye  cans. 


Corn  Meal  Griddle  Cakes 

%  cupful  corn  meal 

1%  cupfuls  boiling  water 

1  teaspooiiful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  egg 

Hi  cupfuls    sour  milk 
%  teaspoonful  soda 

2  cupfuls  rye  or  barley  flour 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Add  corn  meal  and  salt  to  the  boiling 
water  and  cook  five  minutes.  Cool,  add 
sour  milk  and  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  water,  well  beaten  egg,  and  melted 
fat.  Sift  in  flour  and  baking  powder. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  bake  qp  hot  griddle. 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


TANNING. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
open  to  farmers.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  List  positions  free.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.   N-82,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — ACTIVE  MEN  WITH  FARM- 
er  acquaintances  to  sell  pipeless  furnaces. 
Splendid  line.  Good  proposition  to  offer. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  171  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


LET  US  TAN  TOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  (kins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roafe- 
ester,  N.  T. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers.  Triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  VERY  CHOICE 
Holstein  calves,  either  sex.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Ernest  Dutcher,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— RED  POLLED  BULL,  HERD 
header,  A-l.  Yearling  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice.   R.  C.  Brownlee,  Holden,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
three-weeks-old  heifer  or  bull  calves,  $25. 
Express  prepaid  to  your  town.  Yohn's 
Farm,   Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
$40.  High  grade  heifer  calves,  $18,  crated. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul  McFarland, 
Route  7,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  —  HAVING  DISPOSED 
of  my  cows,  will  offer  my  fifteen-months-old 
registered  bull  for  sale,  $150.  Philip  C.  Mc- 
Donald, Princeton,  Missouri. 

TWENTY. FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

TWENTY  AYRSHIRE  COWS  AND  HEIF- 
ers  and  five  heifer  calves,  all  high  grades, 
well  marked,  cows  high  producers,  bred  to 
Jean  Armour's  grandson.  L.  E.  Johnson, 
Waldron,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS  —  HIGH-GRADE  HEIFER 
calves  crated  at  $20  each,  from  extra  choice 
producing  dams,  sired  by  high-class  regis- 
tered sires  with  official  record  backing.  Also 
fancy  brick  and  limburger  cheese  by  parcel 
post  or  express.  Hyland  Stock  Farm,  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESt 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk-> 
ers,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

ONE  MAMMOTH  JACK,  ONE  SPANISH 
jack,  both  sure  breeders.  Also  one  stand- 
ard-bred two-year-old  filley  and  one  good 
eight-months-old  draft  colt.  This  lot  will 
be  priced  right.  Must  close  out.  H.  L. 
Summers,  Twenty-third  and  Lincoln  Sts., 
Topeka. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR.  PRUITT'S  CHOLERA  AND  DIAR- 
rhea  Treatment  is  guaranteed  to  stop  your 
chickens  and  turkeys  .dying  or  your  money 
back.  A  full  treatment  for  ninety  grown 
chickens  sent  prepaid  for  $1.50.  Pruitt 
Remedy  Co.,  Hays,  Kansas. 

COMPLETE  DAIRY  OUTFIT  INCLUDING 
1915  DeLaval  separator,  Twentieth  Century 
bottle  washer,  double  washing  vat,  Ideal 
filler  and  all  other  necessary  articles.  Write 
me  what  you  want.  Philip  C.  McDonald, 
Princeton,  Missouri. 


PATENTS. 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463  Ouray 
Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

YOUR  FORD  WILL  USE  HALF  COAL 
oil  if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor.  Thirty- 
four  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed.  One-third 
more  power.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  one- 
half  kerosene.  Quickly  starts  cold  motor 
even  at  zero  and  moves  right  off  with  full 
power.  No  spitting  or  popping.  Slow  speed 
on  high.  Fits  exactly.  Attach  it  yourself. 
30  off  list  where  no  agent.  Big  profits  sell- 
ing our  goods.  We  fit  all  motors.  Write 
for  30-day  trial  offer  and  money-back  guar, 
antee.  The  Air-Friction  Carburetor  Com- 
pany, 558  Madison  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUP- 
pies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brockway's 
Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED— WORK  ON  FARM  BY  THE 
month  or  year  by  man  who  understands  all 
farm  work  ana  stock.  Address  A.  Wagner, 
Route  1,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  9TH  DAY  OF 
March,  1918,  by  Jacob  Schuerman,  in  White- 
woman  Township,  Wichita  County,  two  black 
mules,  no  marks  or  brands,  about  three 
years  old.  Dean  Trueblood,  County  Clerk, 
Leoti,  Kansas; 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


DOGS. 


FEMALE  COLLIES,  FOUR  MONTHS, 
fancy,  $7.50.    Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWAUD, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
farm  raised,  from  good  workers.  I.  P.  Kohl, 
Furley,  Kansas. 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  $7.50  UP.  PURE, 
bred.  Sire  Imported  Champion  Cadet.  Riv- 
erside Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  6,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

BROOM  CORN,  EARLY  DWARF,  $3  PER 
bushel.    L.  Sanders,  Atlanta,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN.  —  LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED,  25c  POUND 
for  fifty  pounds  or  more;  30c  pound  for  less 
amount.    E.  S.  Bender,  Thomas,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE  — GOOD  RECLEANED  AL- 
falfa  seed  at  $8  per  bushel.  Write  for  free 
sample.     C.  Markley,  Belle  Plaine,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN,  OATS,  COWPEAS.  WRITE 
today  for  prices.  Southwestern  Seed  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

VICTORIA  RHUBARB  ROOTS  —  LARGE 
red  kind.  Seventy-five  cents  dozen,  post- . 
paid.     L.  E.  Lamm,  Route  2,  Oswego,  Kan. 

SUDAN  SEED — 1917  RECLEANED  CROP, 
free  of  Johnson  grass.  22c  pound,  50  pounds 
$10.50,  100  pounds  $20.  Cash  with  order. 
Herman  Burdorf,  Cheney,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN  —  IOWA  SILVER  MIXE, 
Diamond  Joe  and  Hildreth  at  $3.25  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  cars  Grove,  Oklahoma.  Sacks 
free.    J.  C.  Starr,  Vinita,  Oklahoma. 

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  .12 
Concord  grapes,  2  years  (postage  prepaid). 
-Catalog  free.  Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — SPECIAL  SCAR, 
ified,  hulled  and  unhulled.  Circular  and 
prices  on  request.  John  A.  Sheehan,  Route 
4,  Falmouth,  Kentucky. 

SUDAN  SEED,  MY  OWN  RAISING,  1917 
crop,  25c  per  pound.  Sudan  crosses  witi 
sorghums  or  Johnson  grass  if  grown  near— i 
mine  is  pure.    M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED,  FREE  FROM 
Johnson  grass,  test  47  pounds.  $18  per  cwt, 
Less,  20c  per  pound.  H.  Struebing,  Winfield, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFAL. 
fa  at  farmers'  prices.  Sow  clover  on  oats 
and  get  pasture  crop  after  cutting.  John 
Lewis,  Madison,  Kansas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  NORTHWEST 
Kansas,  95%  pure;  good  germination;  $7.50 
per  bushel.  Order  early.  Freight  will  be 
slow.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  HULLED  WHITE  SWEET 
clover  seed.  Few  bushels  of  red  clover  seed. 
Write  for  samples.  Also  31-32  Holstein  bull 
calf  from  heavy  milking  dam.  H.  M.  Dif- 
fenbacher,  Kearney,  Missouri. 

.  FOR  SALE,  SEED  —  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Tested  and  picked.  Will 
butt,  tip  and  shell  or  ship  on  cob  at  $3  per 
bushel.  About  200  bushels  left.  Tom  Hen- 
ley,  Eureka,  Missouri. 

KAFIR  SEED — PURE  DWARF  BLACK- 
hulled  white,  well  mataured.  Graded.  5c 
per  pound.  Send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  sample.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Pawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR,  100% 
permination  test  at  Manhattan;  $3.50  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  lots.  Order  at  once  to 
be  sure  of  your  kafir  seed.  H.  W.  Chestnut, 
Kincaid,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  25c  POUND;  RED  TOP, 
12c;  orange  cane  or  African  millet,  11c;  red 
dwarf  maize  red  and  white  kafir.  7c;  hyge- 
ria,  10%c;  feterita.  10  ^c.  All  seed  re- 
cleaned.  Guaranteed  free  Johnson  grass. 
No  orders  accepted  less  than  fifty  pounds. 
Wire,  write.  Prices  larger  amounts.  Rob- 
inson Bros.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

EAR  SEED  CORN  —  HILDRETH'S  YEL- 
low  Dent,  heavy  yielding,  big  yellow  kind, 
large  select  ears,  1917  crop;  well  matured, 
will  germinate  80%.  Will  ship  100  big  ears 
weighing  about  85  pounds  for  one  bushel. 
This  allows  surplus  for  testing  out.  $5 
bushel  crated,  fiftv  ears  $3.  B.  H.  Pugh, 
R.  F.  D.  27,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

WE  HAVE  SOME  FINE  WHITE  BLACK- 
hull  kafir  seed  that  tests  over  90  per  cent 
germination.  We  quote  same  at  $3.65  pep 
bushel  in  two-bushel  sacks  only  of  112 
pounds  eaeh.  This  is  clean,  well  matured 
seed  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  find  good 
seed  like  this  this  year.  Don't  take  a  chance 
by  planting  inferior  seed  because  it  may  be 
a  trifle  cheaper.  Brooks  Wholesale  Com- 
pany, Fort  Scott.  Kansas. 

FOR  $1  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU,  ALL 
charges  prepaid,  twenty  apple,  pear,  or  apri- 
cot, or  ten  cherry  trees  all  budded,  or  25 
grapes  or  100  asparagus  or  50  raspberry, 
blackberry  or  dewberry  or  150  or  75  ever- 
bearing strawberry  plants  or  50  red  cedar 
or  Chinese  arbor  vitae  seedlings  or  10  trans- 
planted evergreens,  four  years  old.  Many 
other  bargains.  Catalog  free.  Manhattan 
Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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KANSAS 

Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns).     Elsie  Thompson,  Mankato,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range,  100  eggs,  $6.    J.  A.  Reed,  Lyons,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  50- 
$4;  100-$6.  Gorsueh,  Stilwell,  Kansas. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.     Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FREE 
range  selected  birds.  Eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.    H.  H.  Hadel,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  100,  $7.50;  100,  $10,  prepaid.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Todd,  Route  8,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  , 


TWELVE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
roosters  and  cockerels  left.  Good  ones  of 
our  heavy  egg  lines.    Gorsueh,  Stilwell,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels  at  $2  each  while  they 
last.     K.   W.  Talbott,  Pratt,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND 
roosters,  $1.50  and  up.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.  Combs  slightly 
frozen.     Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BEST  LAYERS  ON 
earth.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred;  cockerels.  $2 
each.    G.  N.  Buchanan,  Pond  Creek,  Okla. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Exhibition  and  laying  strains.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Eggs.  $5  for  100.  Mrs. 
Howard  Elkins,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing  from  extra  selected  good  laying  strain, 
$5  and  $7  per  hundred.  I.  H.  Gnagy,  Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$5.90  hundred,  $3.40  fifty,  $2.30  thirty.  Taken 
state  prizes.  Rufus  Standiferd,  Reading, 
Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs  (Young  strain),  $1.50  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  Chicks,  20c.  Mrs. 
David  Christmann,  Route  2,  Oswego,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years  experience.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.    W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS — SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred. to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Yesterlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,  Rossville,  Kan. 


FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 


YOUNG,  FRANTZ,  FERRIS.  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting  and  $5 
per  hundred.  Sweepstakes  and  first  prize 
cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair;  first  pullet,  first 
cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — HATCH 
guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid.  Leo  Ander- 
son, Juniata,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  EGGS,  $2 
for  fifteen  or  $7  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Tate,  Orlando,  Oklahoma. 


GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.50  setting  or  $10  hundred.  Mary  E. 
Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  PREPAID. 
Pens,  $2  and  $1.50  per  fifteen;  extra  quality 
farm  flock,  $1  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  A.  M. 
Jordan,  Route  i.  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  FIVE 
grand  pens,  containing  Topeka  and  Kansas 
State  Show  winners.  H.  M.  Goodrich,  712 
Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS— BEST  LANGSHANS.  JOHN  LOV- 
ette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS,  SCORED. 
H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrlck,  Iowa. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 


WHITE  LANGSHANS— LAYING  STRAIN. 
Esgs,  $6  per  hundred;  $1.50  for  fifteen.  A. 
F.  Simmons.  LaCygne,  Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.     Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  well  barred,  large  birds;  100  eggs  for 
$5.50;  50  eggs  $3.    R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — FIFTY,  $3  PRE- 
paid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ROCKS  —  SIXTEEN  YEARS  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Eggs,  $6  per  hundred,  $3 
per  fifty.     Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Walton,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $3.00; 
hundred,  $10.00.  112  premiums.  Mrs.  Chris 
Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets  from  prize  winners,  $2,  $3  and 
$5  each.    H.  F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMONTH  ROCKS  —  PURE, 
bred  farm  stock.  Eggs,  6c  each.  Mrs.  W. 
'C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kansas. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  —  WINTER  DAY- 
ers,  $1.50  for  fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  deliv- 
ered.    Geo.  Marshall,  Basehor,  Kansas. 


SIMS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE  WIN- 
ners.  Get  my  free  mating  list.  Geo.  Sims, 
LeRoy,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1.50  PER  FIF- 
teen,  prepaid  within  state.  Choice  farm 
flock.    G.  P.  Wells,  Formosa,  Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Write  for  prices.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas.  ► 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED 
Rocks.  Large,  thrifty  farm  range,  $1  and 
$2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Shipley,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM  FLOCK 
headed  by  "Aristocrat"  birds.  $1.25  setting, 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Scofield,  Route  8, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 


EXTRA  GOOD  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $5  setting;  $8 
hundred.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf,  Vassar, 
Kansas. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  .Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;    hundred,    $6.     G.    M.    Kretz,  Clifton, 

Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — PARKS  200-EGG 
strain.  Best  pens,  $3  fifteen,  $5  thirty,  $12 
hundred;  utility  flock,  $8  hundred.  Gem 
Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FREE 
range  eggs  (Ringlet  strain),  $1.25  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Bur- 
lington, Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  BEST  ALL-PURPOSE 
fowls.  As  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  forty-five,  $10 
per  hundred,  expressage  prepaid.  Thomas 
Owen,   Route   7,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har. 
vey  County.  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EIGHTY  PREMIUMS, 
33  firsts,  Topeka,  Salina,  Manhattan,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Denver.  Males  and 
females.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $5;  thirty,  $9.  Mat- 
tiie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center.,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 


TURKEYS. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  WEIGHING  21 
to-  25  pounds,  $7  each.  R.  W.  Galloway, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  NONE 
better.  Flock  headed  by  5  3-pound  torn.  Ten 
eggs,  $4.    C.  R.  Smith,  Burnt  Prairie,  111. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  62%- 
pound  strain,  none  better.  Also  Mammoth 
Buff  geese.  Ten  eggs,  $4.  Silas  Carter, 
Burnt  Prairie,  Illinois. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


TWENTY  VARIETIES  POULTRY  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 


BUFF  DUCKS,  EMBDEN  GANDERS, 
turkeys,  Toulouse  geese,  one  Buff  Orping- 
ton cock,  China,  geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries.  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
chicks,  15  cents.  Orders  booked  now.  Mrs. 
Anna  Hege,  Sedgwick,  Kansas. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


CAMPINES. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  CAMPINES,  $2.00 
for  fifteen  eggs.    A.  C.  Rice,  Bacone,  Okla. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 


CRIMSON  WONDER  R.  C.  REDS. — LEB 
Darnell,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 


FIFTY  LARGE  6%-9%-POUND  ROSE 
Comb  Red  utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons, 
Marshall,  Mo. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS — PURE-BRED,  FINE 
winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  setting,  $6 
per  hundred.    J.  O.  Spencer,  Hesston,  Kan.  , 


STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5,  fifteen;  baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  my  fine  pen,  Cyphers  strain,  $3 
for  fifteen  eggs.    Elmer  Dovel,  Auburn,  Neb. 


BRAMAN  POULTRY  YARD — S.  C.  RHODE 
Island  Red  eggs  for  sale,  $2  a  setting  of 
seventeen;  $7.50  per  hundred.  S.  B.  Raw- 
lings,  Braman,  Oklahoma. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  R.  I.  R.  COCKERELS, 
$2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wade,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  CHICKS 
20  cents.  Booking  orders  now.  Lily  Robb, 
Neal.  Kansas. 


HARRISON'S  NON  -  SITTING  SINGLE 
Comb  Reds  (250  egg  strain).  Mating  list 
for  customers.  Robert  Harrison,  Lock  Box, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  TO  LAY  AND 
win  in  shows.  Heads  of  pens  direct  from 
Meyer,  owner  of  champion  Reds  in  American 
laying  contest.  Fifteen  eggs,  $2.50;  thirty, 
$4.     M.  L.  Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nebraska. 


FOR  SALE  —  ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels,  $4,  $5  and  $6.  Lay- 
ing strain.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory, 
I  pay  return  charges.  Only  ten  left.  Chas. 
Reeble,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $60.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Roosters  cheap.  Catalog,  W.  "R. 
Huston,  Americus,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — LARGE,  EXCEL- 
lent  type  and  color,  heavy  layers.  First 
cock,  hen  and  pullet  at  Parsons  Big  1917 
Show.  Breeding  birds  carefully  selected  for 
size,  type  and  color.  Eggs,  first  pen,  $3.50; 
second,  $2.  O.  E.  Jones,  Route  6,  Parsons, 
Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Hens. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  $2. 
Eggs,  same  per  setting.  J.  M.  Edgar,  Deer 
Creek,  Oklahoma. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  strain,  $2.50.  Eggs,  $1.25,  fifteen. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meek,  Route  3,  Chapman,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  GOOD  STOCK. 
Eggs,  $1.25  fifteen.  $3.50  fifty.  Effle  Achi- 
son,  Palco,  Kansas. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis 
Bruning,   Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  AND 
hens,  $1.50  to  $2  each.  Mrs.  Joel  Smith, 
Amorita,  Okla. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen;  $6  per  hundred.  B.  C.  Hill,  Route 
2,  LeRoy,  Kansas. 


LAYER-PAYER  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty.  $3.50.  Irve  Wright, 
Clifton,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
high  scoring  birds  at  $2  per  fifteen  (Martin 
strain).    Frank  Henderson,  Solomon,  Kan. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els  from  winning  laying  strain;  also  eggs. 
Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.  Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kansas. 


FIFTEEN  CHOICE  SILVER  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  $3  each:  six  for  $15.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  Doolittle-Wolverine  strain  (extra 
fine),  $3;  hatching  eggs,  $2.50  for  twenty- 
four.  R.  F.  Ayres,  711  West  Alton  Ave., 
Independence,  Mo. 


EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $16  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver.  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


EGG  CASES,  CHICKEN  COOPS  LOANED 
free.  Prices  published  in  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  paid  by  "The  Copes,"  Topeka. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS  CHEAP,  BOTH  COMBS, 
from  extra  good  stock.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kansas. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Good  layers. 
Fifteen.  $1.5)0;  forty-five,  $4.  H.  Clay  Shirky, 
Norborne,  Missouri. 


March  16,  1918 

MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BIG 
white  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting.  H,  H.  Hadel, 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  herd  boars,  extra 
good.  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 


DUROC  BOARS 

Thirty-five  spring  Doars  by  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr., 
Critic  D.  and  Great  Wonder,  out  of  my  best 
herd  sows.  Priced  to  sell.  Come  and  see 
my  herd. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kansas 


Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLET,  NEB. 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6,  Newton,  Kan, 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 

Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulb),  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Ca»  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle.  • 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gaehland,  Mo.,  12  miles  from  K.  C. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  bulls,  9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE  -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls, 
one  year  old.  Well  bred  and  of  good  size. 
L.  W.  GOSS       -       MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

DORSET  HORN  SHEET 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlln,  Han. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS 

For  Sale — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.    Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,  (Pawnee  County),  KANSAS 


ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice    young   bulls    from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
is  one  of  the  great  dairy  stock  farms  in 
that  state.  Orrie  Coburn,  manager,  reports 
a  good  demand  fof  pure-bred  and  high- 
grade  Holstelns.  Recent  shipments  of  Hol- 
stelns  from  this  farm  were  to  buyers  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
Utah  and  Colorado. 


C.  F.  Blake,  Glasco,  Kansas,  owner  of 
Idylwild  Stock  Farm  and  one  of  the  heavy 
producing  richly  bred  Jersey  herds  in  the 
Southwest,  reports  his  herd  making  a  good 
record.  This  is  one  of  the  herds  that  is 
backed  by  record  breeding  and  a  feature 
of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  stock  backed  by  production  records 
that  insure  profitable  Jerseys. 


John  D.  Ziller,  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  a 
Well  known  grower  of  seed  corn,  is  also 
owner  of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of 
Poland  China  hogs  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Ziller 
has  been  breeding  Polands  for  thirty  years 
and  has  built  up  a  herd  of  the  big  early- 
maturing  easy-feeding  type.  A  feature  of 
his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  stock  sired  by  some  of  the  good  sires 
of  the  breed  and  out  of  the  choice  big-type 
sows  in  his  herd. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


IOWA  HOLSTEIN  BREEDER'S 
ASSOCIATION  SALE 

At  the  State  Fair  Grounds 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

MARCH  27  and  28 

140     HOLSTEINS  OF  VERY  BEST  QUALITY  140 
HEAD  Sons  and  Daughters  of  World's  Record  HEAD 


SIRES 


A.  R.  O.  Cows  up  to  29  pounds,  and  two- 
year-olds  up  to  22  pounds.  Daughters  of 
cows  with  records  up  to  29  pounds  and 
776  pounds  a  year. 

Sons  of  Sir  Ormsby  Skylark,  the  $10,000  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  Lass,  Oak  De  Kol 
Ollle  Homestead,  King  Segis  Pontiac,  and  of  the  youngest  cow  in  the  world  to  pro- 
duce 700  pounds  butter  a  year. 


Daughters  of  Sir  Johanna  Fayne,  Home- 
stead Jr.  De  Kol,  Prince  Segis  Korndyke, 
Johanna  McKinley  Segis  ant1.  King  Piet. 
Ormsby  Piebe,  etc. 


Every  Animal  is 
Guaranteed  a 
Breeder. 


S.  T.  WOOD  R.  E.  HAEGER 

B.  V.  KELLEY 

Catalogs  ready  now.    Send  for 
one  to 


Everything  Over  Six 
Months  Tuberculin 
Tested. 


IOWA  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSN.,  F.  C.  BARNES,  SECY.,  CHAPIN,  IOWA 


50  -  Registered  Holsteins  at  Auction-  50 

TUESDAY  MARCH  19,  1918 

Included  in  the  sale  are  30  cows  and  heifers  of  milking  age,  10 
yearling  heifers,  7  open  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  3  yearling  bulls 

All  females  to  be  sold  bred  by  Sir  Johanna  DeKol  19th  64143,  weight  2,500 
pounds,  who  has  six  producing  sons  and  eleven  A.  R.  0.  daughters. 

Cedar  Lawn  Wit,  3 \  years  28.63 

Johanna  Elmer  Rue,  3*  years  27.15 

Netherland  Johanna  De  Kol  6th,  5%  years  24.93 

He  is  a  half  brother  to  the  $7,000  cow,  Johanna  De  Kol  Van  Beers,  40.07  pounds, 
whose  two  sons  sold  for  $4,500.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  cattle  that  are  bred 
right  and  individually  right.    Sale  starts  at  1  p.  m.  sharp. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  CO.,  WALNUT  GROVE,  WICHITA,  KAN. 
One  Mile  North  of  City.         Auctioneers,  Newcom  and  Temple 

Some  of  Dr.  Axtell's  Consignments  to  the  Kansas  Breeders' 
Association  Sale,  Topeka  Fair  Grounds,  March  26 

PUSSY  WILLOW  OF  RUSSELL  FARM,  a  fine,  large  cow.  A.  R.  O.  26.79.  Heavy  with  calf, 
or  fresh.    "The  best  cow  ever  offered  at  public  auction  in  Kansas." 

NORTH  STAR  CHAMPION  LAD,  a  fine  30-pound  bull  calf,  10  months  old.  Wonderful 
individual,  large,  straight  as  a  line,  and  just  what  you  would  like  to  head  your  herd. 

BELLEMORE  LADY  HENGERVELD,  a  beautiful  A.  R.  O.  COW,  heavy  with  calf. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell  Newton,  Kansas 

CLYDE  GIROD.  At  the  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  yi  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -     -     -     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 
MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Da      |  ■  ■  m  CEDARLANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

I  II  l-A  _*--__  I MA  I  Four-year-oid   grandson   of  Pontiac  Korn- 

EJffl  LatllUald     ™"1     nil  ■  dyke.    Guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 

■  ■■■ww"  w««-ww_w  ■  ■  w  ■  Average   record   dam   and   sire's   dam,  29.4 

  pounds  in  seven  days.    Special  price  on  bull 

_____    _,_.._.  .-.---J;--  .    ,  .    ,  calves  from,  above  bull.     Also  several  good 

WE   GUARANTEE  a  retest  on  any  stock  cows.    T.  M.  Ewlng,  Independence,  Kansas, 
you  buy  from  us  SIXTY  DAYS 

 after  date  of  sale'   CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Before  buying  write  us  about  our  extensive  Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 

herd  of  absolutely  first-class  Holsteins  and  pure_    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 

Guernseys.     Anything  you   want.     Carloads  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 

or  lots     Nearly  pure-bred  calves  from  fam-  ijvery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

ous  bulls  and  good  cows,  $20  to  $25.  FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM  holstein  calves 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 

______________________________________________  old,   nicely  marked,   $25   each   delivered  to 

w  w     ■            •                   f  your  station.     We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 

I— I  AlCTOin    I     a  BXrOC  istered  or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 

1  IvlalClll    VCllVCO  number,  at  reasonable  prices.    Clover  Valley 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked  Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 
heifer  or  male   calves,    15-16ths  pure-bred, 

and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams.  HOLSTFIN  fOWS 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:    One  to  two  t,      „  ,      ,7~  rV 
weeks  old.   $17   each;   three   to  five  weeks  _  *or  Sale— High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
old,   $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,   $25  ,     _er.s'  fres5  fnd  springers.     Single  or  car- 
each.     First  check  takes  them.     Write  load  lots-  _.  Jale  barn  m  town.     Come  and 
W.  C.  KENTON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS  see  me-     Office  at   Midland  Hotel. 

  GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull,  

Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam  HOLSTEIN    CALVES,   15-16ths   pure,  six 

held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves.  weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av..  Topeka,  Kan.  istered  bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 

— ^ —————— — — _——————_— —  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ~ 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

From  A.  R.  O.  cows.    All  our  own  breeding.  -.THerd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 

Bred  for  milk  and  fat  production.  No-  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.    His  dam, 

tttap  II A tr.v  fakm  grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 

R  F  D  9L,UaAC  DAIKx  MRM       Ka_Ba-  better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 

f  ■  "•  e  lopeka,  Kansas  Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale: 

Bf,             a           .      y    i    ,     ,  W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

utter  Bred  Holsteins  castas  holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that  Aaggie  Walker  Longfield   2d,   341211,  for 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds.  $200.    Dam's  7  day  A.R.O.,  15.38  pounds  but- 

J.  P.  MAST      -      -     8CRANTON.  KANSAS  ter;    90-day    County    Testing    Ass'n  record, 

— — — - —    .  5,316  pounds  milk,  242  pounds  butter.  We 

Watch  for  Onr  Consignment  in  Kansas  Hoi-  offer  her  sire,  Sire  Jessie  Tritonia  Tilly  son, 

stein  Breeders'  Sale  at  Topeka.    March  26.  cousin  to  Tilly  Alcartra,  at  $125 

Segxist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kansas.  CASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 


HINEMAN 
&  SONS 


JACK  SALE 

World's  Champion  Blood  at  Auction 

Tuesday,  March  26th 


the  Rugged,  Heavy- 


Twenty  Jacks  and  Thirty  Jennets  - 

Boned  Kind 

A  number  of  the  jacks  are  by  KANSAS  CHIEF  9194,  our  world's  grand  cham- 
pion jack  at  San  Francisco,  Cal..  1915;  and  by  PHARAOH  5861,  champion  at  the 
Tennessee  State  Fair,  1910,  and  champion  in  Kansas  in  1913. 

All  jennets  bred  to  Kansas  Chief. 

A  number  of  jennets  with  Kansas  Chief  colts  by  their  sides. 
Pharaoh  jennets  carrying  Kansas  Chief  colts. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  the  best  lot  of  jacks  and  jennets  we  have 
ever  offered  for  sale,  and  we  think  them  as  good  an  offering  as  will  be  sold 
this  year. 

Why  go  East  to  buy  a  jack  when  you  can  buy  the  best  of  blood  a  home  from 
a  firm  that  is  reliable? 

THERE  WILL  ALSO  BE  INCLUDED  THREE  YOUNG  PERCHERON  STALLIONS. 

Our  drayman  here  will  haul  any  animal  sold,  by  truck,  a  reasonable  distance 
for  the  same  as  freight  rates. 

Sale  will  be  held  on  the  farm,  three  and  one-half  miles  south  and  one  mile  east 
of  Dighton,  Kansas,  in  new  sale  pavilion,  regardless  of  weather. 

Come  early  and  look  them  over. 

Write  for  fine,  illustrated  catalog. 

H.  T.  HINEMAN  &  SONS       -       DIGHTON,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS 


Col.  F.  M.  Holtsinger,  Moberly,  Missouri 
Col.  Floyd  Yocum,  St.  John,  Kansas 


Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 
Col.  Wiley  Clouston,  Ness  City,  Kansas 


The  ROSS  &  VINCENT 

Poland  China  Sale 

That  Will  Be  Held  in  New  Sale  Pavilion 
on  the  Farm  Adjoining 

STERLING,  KANSAS 

Wednesday,  April  3 

Will  be  found  to  include  Polands  of  exceptional  merit  only.  Great  care  has 
been  used  in  the  selection  of  the  animals  for  sale  and  you'll  be  pleased  with 
the  fine  lot  that  you  can  choose  from. 

Blood  lines  that  are  of  the  best  predominate.    All  immune. 

TRIED  SOWS,  YEARLINGS  AND  SPRING  GILTS 

SKfUIHIMIttlNllimillllllHWMIIIi 


50 

Head 


Sired  by 

Improved  King  Jr.,  Mammoth 
Orange,  Big  Type  Jr.,  Douglas 
Jr.,  Receiver's  Wonder,  and  Big 
Logan. 

Out  of  Dams  by 

Big  Jim,  Improved  King  Jr., 
Shattuck's  Lad,  Cowles'  Orange, 
Black  Joe,  and  others  of  note. 


ijiliiiniuiliinini 


50 

Head 


HiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^    oia-ii  joe,  axiu  oiners  01  nuie.  riMliiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiliiiniiiif^ 

Fifteen  Tried  Sows,  Several  with  Litters.     Fifteen  Bred 
Gilts.    Twenty  Fall  Gilts.    Five  Boars. 

Bred  to 

MODEL  WONDER,  one  of  Big  Bob  Wonder's  best  sons;  Big  Mint,  by  Joe 
Young's  noted  sire,  The  Mint,  and  Douglas  Ex. 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

Send  mail  bids  to  0.  W.  Devine,  Fieldman,  in  care  of  the  undersigned. 

ROSS  &  VINCENT,  Sterling,  Kansas 

Cols.  J.  C.  Price  and  Fred  Groff,  Auctioneers 
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The  Sunflower  Herd 


HOLSTEINS  . 


Will  Be  Dispersed  at  Fair  Grounds  Cattle  Pavilion 

TOPEKA,  KAN.,  WED.,  MARCH  27th 

I  have  sold  my  farm  and  immediate^  possession  must  be  given,  and  must 
sell  my  herd  of 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. — Twelve  daughters  of  Model  Segis  Butter  Boy 
115602,  a  grandson  of  King  Segis  and  from  the  three  times  thirty-pound  cow, 
Annie  DeKol  Butter  Girl.  These  heifers  are  a  mighty  fine  bunch  and  have 
cajyea  by  Bide  by  the  great  young  sire,  King  Pontiac  Concordia  Konigen  130856, 
whose  sire,  King  Pontiac  Konigen  75348,  recently  sold  for  $10,000,  and  whose 
daughter.  Lady  Netherland  Pontiac,  recently  has  broken  the  world's  records 
a*  a  junior  four-year-old  with  over  forty-three  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 
King  Pontiac  Concordia  Konigen  has  for  dam  the  31.46-pound  cow,  Nellie 
Concordia  De  Kol. 

A.  R.  O.  COWS  OF  SPLENDID  BREEDING  AND 
GREAT  INDIVIDUALS. 

Thirty-Three  Head  Now  Milking,  Heifer  Calves  and  a  Few 
Choice  Young  Bulls. 

WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  USED  GOOD  HERD  SIRES.  Every  animal  in  this 
dispersion  will  have  been  bred  to  either  King  Segis  Pontiac  Maia  (a  son  of 
King  Pontiac  from  a  twenty-pound  two-year-old  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  his  weight  2,300  pounds),  or  Sunflower  King  Walker  134166,  a 
splendid  grandson  of  King  Walker  from  a  25-pound  cow  of  great  quality,  his 
weight  2,000  pounds  at  four  years. 

SUNFLOWER  KING  WALKER  will  be  sold.  Arrange  to  attend  this  sale 
and  see  the  finest  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  by  Sunflower  Herd,  and  our  many  cus- 
tomers know  that  we  have  sold  some  mighty  good  ones.    Send  for  catalog  to 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  -  Oskaloosa,  Kansas 

(Mention  Kansas  Farmer.) 

NOTE.  Remember  that  my  sale  follows  the  Kansas  Breeders'  Sale;  also  remem- 
ber that  we  are  consigning  granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac, Pontiac  Jewel  Butter  Boy  and  King  Pontiac  Champion  to  the  Breeders'  Sale. 
A  consignment  of  choice  cattle  from  the  herd  of  W.  H.  Mott,  Secretary  Holstein- 
Fresian  Association  of  Kansas,  will  be  included  in  the  Sunflower  Dispersion. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY  B.C.  SETTLES 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
lmmuned.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO,  KANSAS. 


MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -       -  Missouri 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS      LOKgVISW  wSGyS 


Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  8.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansaa 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  ser  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
f.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVBRTI8JSRS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KAN8A8  FARMII 

PURE-BRED  POLAND  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
For  Sale,  above,  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones  Again 

and  other  extra  good  boars.  All  immune. 
tTPDEGRAFF   &    SON,   TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -  JOELPHOS,  KANSAS 

Langford's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fail  boars.     Yours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 

Thirty  Years  a  Breeder. 

Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.    Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

REDFIELDS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  high-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  auick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox,  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kansas. 


(Register  of  Meri;  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  OS 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 

120  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.  Forty  bred 
yearlings,  superior  individuals,  all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON 
Jewell  City  -  -  -  Kansas 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,   SYLVIA.  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Domwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock*  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered    bull   calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  150™rd>IN    C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 


Don't  "Keep  Cows" — 
Let  your  cows  keep  you 

Anyone  who  has  really  investigated  will  tell  you  thaf 

the  Dairy  Cow  for  PKOFIT  la — 

The  Ayrshire 

Milk  is  STANDARD— 96.4%  grade— and  lots  Of  tt. 
Passes  all  State  and  City  requirements. 
Don't  start  a  herd  or  buy  a  bull  till  you  have  AT 
LEAST   written    us   for   information    regarding  this 
Hardy,  Vigorous.  Prolific,  Productive,  Profitable  breed. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
C.M.Winslow.Sec'y.  33  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.     I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 

years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWING   BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,   SHORTHORN   CATTLE,   SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes.  (106084)  106640.  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  ot 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blaeks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale.  * 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros..  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


Shorthorns  and 
Polled  Durhams 

In  Big  Four  Day  Sale 

So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  26,  27,  28,  29 

150  Shorthorns,  80  bulls  and  70  cows 
and  heifers  sell  on  the  first  two  days. 
100  Double  Standard  Polled  Durhams, 

40  bulls  and  0  females  sell  on  the  last 
two  days. 

50  Calves  go  free  with  dams  in  the  four 
days.  Car  lot  buyers  will  find  this  event 
attractive. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  of  the  sale 
that  you  are  interested  in  to 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  SALE  MANAGER 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
•"*»  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Mollne,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


-Nlalone  Bros.,- 


Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  eitra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.  Write  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell, 

T.    M.    ETHERINGTON.   Hamilton.  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


550  Shorthorns  sold  at  auction  in  1917  for 
$1,000  or  more  per  head.  Only  26  exceeded 
$2,500  and  but  three  passed  the  $5,000  mark. 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  prices  that  indicates 
the  stability  of  the  trade. 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

Address  Department  W 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds.  One  out  of  an  extra  heavy 
milking  dam. 


Wm.  B.  Parker 

Lakin,  Kearney  County 


Kansas 


MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 


SCOTCH    SHORTHORNS    '  '  .  u<  ...  in 


Belgian  Stallions 

Registered  Belgian  Studs  for  Sale — Two  2- 

year-old  Belgian  stud  colts,  one  4-year-old 
Belgian  stud.    All  ready  for  service^* 

W.  J.  Fitzgerald      -  Owner 

DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS 

PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Four  jacks,  two  com- 
ing three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
old  and  one  ten-year-old.  All  good 
size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
price  a  few  good  jennets.^  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.  Come  and  see  mc. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &   SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Meriden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Percheron*,  Belgians,  Shirts 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  ton 
and  heavier ;  also  yearlings.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  in 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.7,  Charlton,  la. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice   Young   Belgians,   English  Shires, 

Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  BIk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  * 

JACK  BARGAINS 

The  war  makes  me  sell,  your  terms,  your 
price,  two  colt  jacks,  three  3-year-olds, 
three  5-year-old  jacks,  10  jennets  under  10 
years  old.     All  big,  black,  white  points. 

FOSTER,  MISSOURI 


Twelve  Choice  Bulls,  reds  and  roans,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  months  old,  sired  by  such 
bulls  as  Pioneer,  Excelsior  and  Mistletoe 
King.     Bfriced  reasonable. 

C.  A.  COWAN  &  SON,  ATHOL.  KANSAS. 


Twenty-three  jacks,  2's,  3's  and  4's;  our 
own  raising,  from  $150  to  $500.  Young  Per- 
cheron studs  and  mares.    Reasonable.  Sale 


or  trade.    Time  or  cash. 


Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

BOX  207  rim.i.irnTmi:.  ^Missouri 


Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE.  KANSAS 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 

FOR  SALE — Young  bulls  from  8  to  12 
months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
'and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  G  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

TWO  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

One  roan  Shorthorn  11  months  old,  one  red 
Double  Standard  Polled  Durham,  12  months 
old.         E.  E.  FISHER,  Stockton,  Kansas. 


CHILLICOTHE,  MISSOURI 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best   breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EI. A,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 
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Wallace's  Famous  Herd 

In  Big  Dispersion  Sale 

OVER  200  HEAD  WILL  SELL.    NOTHING  FROM  THE  FAMOUS  ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM  HERD  IS  RESERVED. 
This  is  the  biggest  event  of  the  year.    It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  that  you  will  have  to  secure  real  bargains. 


Two  World -Renowned  Boars,  King  Joe  and  Wonder  Buster,  Go  in  This  Sale 

BUNCETON,  MO.,  MONDAY,  MARCH  25th 

The  farmer  and  breeder  who  is  desirous  of  adding  to  his  herd  at  reasonable  cost  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 

remarkable  dispersion. 

Herd  Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Open  Gilts,  Summer  Boars,  Fall 

interested  in  the  Poland  China  breed  will  find  opportunity  to  S 
desirable  animals.    Remember  that  when  so  many  head  sell  in 

The  Wallace  herd  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 

Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  is  thus  subject  to  call  at 
herd  that,  by  actual  production,  has  enabled  the  saying,  "More 
ence,  and  is  the  result  of  untiring  efforts  on  the  owner's  part  in 
strictest  attention  has  always  been  paid  to  securing  the  best  of 


Be  sure  to  get  the  catalog  of  this  important  eve 


Boars  and  Gilts  will  be  found  in  rich  profusion,  and  anyone 
ELECT  just  what  is  most  wanted  from  a  great  number  of  highly 
one  day,  a  great  number  of  real  bargains  will  be  sold. 

country.     W.  B.  Wallace,  the  owner,  has  joined  the  Aviation 
any  time.   Hence  the  entire  herd  must  be  sold.   This  is  the  very 
Size,  More  Quality,  More  Hog  Than  Ever,"  to  spring  into  exist- 
regard  to  both  selection  of  material  and  care  of  the  herd.  The 
blood  lines — so  you  can  see  what  this  sale  holds  in  store  for  you. 

nt,  and  mention  Kansas  Farmer  when  writing. 


W.  B.  WALLACE,  Bunceton,  Mo. 

AUCTIONEERS — Col.  Jas.  F.  Dehutey,  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Col.  R.  L.  Harriman 


20— JACKS— 20 


FINLEY'S  BIG  JACK  SALE 

■tSB1'  MARCH  28th 

All  of  serviceable  age,  including  a  number  of  herd  jacks  such  as  DR.  LOGAN  by  Gen. 
Logan  by  Dr.  Wood;  an  extra  good  four-year-old  by  Dr.  Long;  Choice  McChord  by  Dr. 
McChord;  a  good  four-year-old  by  Dr.  Leo  2d;  one  extra  good  young  jack  by  Choice  Mc- 
Chord, and  a  lot  of  first-class  mule  jacks.  Will  also  sell  a  good  yearling  by  Dr.  Nelson, 
the  jack  that  sold  in  my  last  year's  sale  at  $1,200;  one  jack  colt  by  Choice  McChord  and 
one  by  Dr.  McChord  3d.    Also  four  good  saddle  horses  three  and  four  years  old. 

THIRTY  JENNETS  BRED  TO  DR.  WOOD 

If  you  are  looking  for  herd  jacks  or  the  jacks  that  sire  those  good  mules,  you  will  find 
them  in  this  sale.   Write  for  my  big  catalog. 


W.  J.  FINLEY, 


KIGGINSVILLE,  MISSOURI 
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Kansas  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale  of  100  Head  of  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cattle,  Consigned  by  20  of  the  Leading  Breeders  of  the  State  at 

The  Fair  Ground  Sale  Pavilion 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  on  MARCH  26th,  1918 

Don't  miss  this  Sale, 
Mark  on  the  date  on 
your  calendar  now, 
and  write  at  once  for 
a  catalog  to  W.  H. 
Mott,  Herington,  Ks. 

The  sales  management  has  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  breeders  to  consign  the  class  of  cattle  that  will  be 
offered  in  fhis  sale,  because  they  are  the  kind  that  every  enterprising  breeder  wants  to  keep,  but  in  order  to  make  this 
the  greatest  event  and  sale  ever  held  in  Kansas,  they  are  making  a  sacrifice  and  are  offering  you  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  very  cream  of  their  herds.  Every  animal  in  this  sale  is  tuberculin  tested  and  without  a  blemish  and  positively 
guaranteed  by  the  consignors,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Kansas  Holstein-Friesian  Association  and  known  by  the 
sales  committee  to  be  men  of  integrity. 

Resolve  now  to  attend  this  sale  of  all  Kansas  sales,  where  you  may  buy  a  foundation  herd  and  procure  cattle  of  such 
outstanding  breeding  and  individuality  that  will  make  you  proud  every  day  that  you  own  them,  and  that  will  return 
dividends,  not  like  your  bank  stock,  annually  or  semi-annually,  but  each  day,  for  the  365  days  in  the  year. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Searles,  proprietor  of  Sunflower  Herd,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  finds  himself  without  a  home,  having  sold  his 
farm  February  16,  and  he  must  give  his  possession  March  1.  This  means  the  complete  dispersal  of  his  excellent  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins,  consisting  of  75  head  of  cows  and  heifers  of  the  most  fashionable  breeding  and  superb  individuality. 
On  March  27,  following  the  Kansas  Breeders'  Sale,  at  the  Fair  Grounds  barn,  this  entire  herd  will  be  dispersed.  The 
cattle  will  be  in  the  Fair  Grounds  barns  and  can  be  seen  prior  to  the  sale.  For  catalogs  of  this  sale,  write  at  once  to 
F.  J.  SEARLES,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

Auctioneers — B.  F.  Kelly,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Mack,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  J.  T.  McColloch,  Clay  Center,  Kan.* 

Boyd  Newcom,  Wichita,  Kan.;  C.  M.  Crews,  Topeka,  Kan. 
WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  WHERE  YOU  SAW  OUR  ADVERTISING. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
APRIL  4,  1918 


BIG  HADLEY  JR. 

In  this  sale  fifty  head  will  be  sold,  including  ten  tried  sows  and  year- 
lings and  forty  of  the  classie3t  spring  gilts  that  ever  passed  through  a  sale 
ring.  These  will  be  bred  along  the  same  lines  as  the  first  sale  offering  that 
averaged  $208.^0.  The  offering  will  be  bred  to  the  massive  A  Big  Wonder, 
the  champion  Big  Hadley  Jr.,  Long  Bob,  and  Col.  Bob  Wonder,  a  classy  young 
son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder  out  of  the  great  breeding  sow,  May  Queen  by  Moore's 
Halvor. 


Forty  Top  Spring  Gilts 
Ten  Tried  Sows  and 
Fall  Yearlings 


50  Head 


ALL 
Immune 


SOWS  AND  GILTS 
Bred  along  same  lines  as 
our  ribbon  winners 


BIG  HADLEY  JR.,  the  greatest  Hadley-bred  boar  of  the  breed. 
A  BIG  WONDER,  the  1,250-pound  son  of  King  of  Wonders. 
LONG  BOB  by  Big  Bob  2d,  junior  champion  Kansas  State  Fair. 

A  useful  lot  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  make  them  plenty  of  money. 
Send  today  for  catalog.    Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 

A.  I.  ERHART  &  SONS,  Ness  City,  Kan. 

Auctioneers — Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Col.  J.  D.  Snyder. 


H.  B.  Walter  &  Son 

Poland  China 
Sale 

Effingham,  Kansas 

Monday,  April  1st 

The  Offering  Will  Be  Bred  to 

BIG  BOB  WONDER 

The  Renowned  Sire,  and 
AND 

WALTER'S  JUMBO  TIMM 


The  Sensational  Yearling 


40- 


HEAD- 


40 


Be  guided  by  the  satisfactory  experience  of  others  who  have  purchased 
from  this  great  herd  in  times  past.  The  high  quality  of  the  Polands  that  will 
be  found  in  this  sale  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  splendid  average  that  the 
former  sale  commanded. 

Blood  lines  that  are  of  the  best  are  represented.  You  will  find  among 
the  forty  head  listed,  bred  sows  and  gilts  that  will  be  worthy  additions  to 
any  herd. 

ALL  ARE  IMMUNE 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
Send  mail  bids  to  0.  W.  Devine,  Fieldman,  in  my  care. 

H.  B.  WALTER  &  SON,  Effingham,  Kansas 


Kansas  Farmer 


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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INVESTMENT  IN  ROAD  BUILDING 

Bad -Roads -Tax  Equivalent  to  Ten  Days'  Work  Each  Year 


]HB  American  farmer's  misfortune 
to  be  separated  from  town  by  bad 
roads  is  costing  him  the  equiva- 
lent of  ten  days'  work  every  crop- 
hauling  season.  Not  ten  days  of  leisure 
within  the  comforts  of  his  parlor,  or  of 
relaxation  and  recreation  in  the  company 
of  congenial  friends,  but  ten  days  of  hard 
and  strenuous  farm  work,  without  inter- 
ruption except  for  meals,  from  before 
eun-up  until  long  after  the  cows  come 
home. 

This  represents  his  annual  loss  on  ac- 
count of  being  prevented  by  bad  roads 
from  getting  his  crops  to  market  when 
the  prices  are  right.  For  speed  and  im- 
mediate action  are  required  if  you  are 
following  the  market-  and  have  some- 
thing to  sell.  The  market's  price  quota- 
tions are  for  the  moment  only  and,  like 
death  and  taxes,  wait  for  no  man's  con- 
venience. If  this  morning's  reports  show 
that  wheat  is  selling  for  a  few  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  yesterday  and  you  get 
your  wheat  on  the  road  to  market  to- 
day, you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  extra  and  handsome  profit  out 
of  your  day's  work.  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late  and  the  extra  profit  lost.  This 
has  been  the  experience,  ^>ften  repeated, 
of  many  American  farmers.  There  was 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  crops 
at  increased  prices  but  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads  prevented  the  movement  of 
the  crops  until  the  prices  had  again  de- 
clined. What,  this  loss  amounts  to  from 
year  to  year  has  been  determined  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  keeping  a  careful  tab  on  crop  move- 
ments and  market  prices. 

This  is  a  heavy  tax  to  have  to  pay  for 
bad  roads.  The  American  citizen  is  ac- 
customed to  insist  on  getting  something 
for  his  money.  If  he  is  induced  to  pay 
more  for  an  article,  then  it  is  because  he 
has  found  a  greater  value  for  his  money 
than  he  got  before.  But  what  do  we 
get  for  this  bad-roads  tax?  We  get 
higher  cost  of  living,  farm  inefficiency, 
loss  of  market  opportunities,  periodical 
isolation.    Is  it  worth  the  price? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  do  good  roads 
cost  in  comparison?  Where  the  cost  of 
permanent  road  improvements  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  sale  of  bonds  running  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  annual  cost  to  the 
farmer  for  sinking  fund,  interest  and 
maintenance  is  relatively  insignificant. 
Twenty  years  is  a  common  life  for  bonds 
of  this  character,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  total  cost  to  the  owner  of  the 
average-sized  farm  for  all  the  charges 
mentioned,  distributed  over  this  period, 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  three  days' 
work  per  year.  If  the  road  improve- 
ment is  of  a  permanent  nature,  then  it 
is  completely  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-year  period'  and  thereafter  will 
require  only  a  small  outlay  for  what 
little  maintenance  may  be  needed.  A 
particular  instance  is  in  mind  of  an  Illi- 
nois county  which  has  installed  a  sys- 
tem of  concrete  roads  at  an  average  cost 
to  the  farmers  of  the  equivalent  of  two 
and  a  half  days'  work  per  year  during 
the  twenty-year  period. 

The  bad-roads  tax  is  the  equivalent  of 
ten  days'  work,  the  good-roads  tax  is 
three  days'  work.  So  there  is  actually 
a  profit  on  this  good-roads  investment. 
A  clear  saving  every  year  for  twenty 
years  of  the.  equivalent   of  seven  full 
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days'  work.  And  thereafter  the  road  is 
clear  and  all  profit. 

The  only  difference  between  the  good- 
roads^  tax  and  the  bad-roads  tax  is  that 
the  former  is  a  definite  amount  paid  out 
of  your  cash  funds  every  year  while  the 
latter  is  sometimes  intangible,  being  hid- 
den in  profits  that  you  could  have  had 
but  didn't  get.  But  it  is  a  none  the  less 
certain  and  real  loss  to  every  farmer  sit- 
uated on  bad  roads.  Occasionally  he 
will  escape  it,  but  his  average  annual 
loss  is  the  amount  above  stated,  as  as- 
certained by  careful  investigation. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  this  tax  is 
likely  to  be  in  dollars  and  cents,  figure 
your  total  earnings,  in  crops  and  ani- 
mals, for  a  year,  and  divide  this  by  the 
number  of  working  days  in  a  year. 
That  will  be  the  value  of  one  working 
day.  It  varies  somewhat,  of  course,  with 
the  locality  and  the  size  of  the  farm. 

But  the  worst  part  of  bad  roads  is 
the  loss  they  cause  in  other  departments 
of  your  life — losses  that  are  real,  but 
which  will  never  be  figured  in  "dollars 
and  cents.  Bad  roads  in  front  of  your 
gate  are  responsible  for  bad  methods  be- 
hind your  barn.  No  one  can  walk  well 
with  a  thorn  in  his  shoe,  nor  can  anyone 
be  an  efficient  worker  in  any  line  of 


work  when  conscious  of  a  certain  and 
constant  wastage  of  effort  in  any  direc- 
tion. A  loose  connection  in  any  part 
will  rattle  the  entire  machine  and  make 
it  ineffective  and  inefficient.  And*  so  bad 
roads  breed  inefficiency  throughout  the 
farm,  from  the  barnyard  to  the  farthest 
pasture  gate. 

A  farm  to  be  efficient  and  capable  of 
the  greatest  possible  production  and  the 
largest  possible  profit  must  have  good 
roads,  good  equipment,  good  buildings. 
If  the  attainment  of  any  of  these  must 
be  delayed,  let  it  not  be  in  the  first  two. 
For  a  good  road  is  a  more  necessary 
part  of  the  farm  than  a  barn  or  other 
structure.  Temporary  makeshifts  in 
farm  buildings  do  not  affect  the  efficiency 
of  the  farm  work  like  a  bad  road  does. 
They  do  not  entail  a  constant  loss  of  ef- 
fort and  profit  like  a  bad  road  does. 
Nor  do  they  so  effectively  retard  the 
farmer's  ultimate  success  like  a  bad  road 
does. 

Productive  efficiency  is  the  measure  of 
a  man's  work,  and  the  effect  of  roads  on 
this  in  a  farmer's  life  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. But  social  efficiency  is  the 
measure  of  a  man's  life,  and  in  this  the 
effect  of  roads  is  no  less  than  in  the 
former.    Good  roads  permit  of  social  in- 
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tercourse  in  the  largest  measure  at  all 
times.  Bad  roads,  on  the  other  hand, 
prohibit  social  intercourse  at  those  times 
when  it  is  most  needed — during  periods 
of  enforced  suspension  of  farm  activities. 
The  farmer's  family  should  at  all  times 
maintain  the  closest  social  contact  with 
its  neighbors  in  all  directions.  And  a 
serious  loss  is  sustained  when  this  con- 
tact is  broken  by  constant  or  intermit- 
tent bad  road  conditions. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  from  the 
standpoint  of  profits  and  bank  accounts 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  do  without  good, 
permanent  roads.  He  is  justified  in 
spending  time,  money  and  energy  to  se- 
cure such  co-operation  in  the  community 
as'  will  result  in  action  leading  to  the 
building  of  permanent  roads.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  of 
every  member  of  his  family  he  is  justi- 
fied in  going  the  limit  to  secure  for  them 
these  great  arteries  of  social  intercourse, 
education  and  progress. 


Increasing  Use  of  Mutton 

The  removal  of  the  ban  on  mutton  as 
a  meat  for  meatless  days  will  undoubt- 
edly result  in  causing  many  people  to 
eat  mutton  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  Americans  are  not 
mutton  eaters,  although  the  consumption 
of  mutton  has  been  gradually  increasing 
during  recent  years.  Mutton  is  an  ideal 
meat  food  and  if  this  order  results  in 
causing  more  people  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  lamb  and  mutton  the  sheep  industry 
will  receive  a  boost  in  the  years  to  come. 
On  many  a  farm  a  few  sheep  could  be 
profitably  used  in  turning  into  meat  con- 
siderable material  now  absolutely  wasted. 

We  have  observed  that  in  the  restau- 
rants and  hotels  lamb  and  mutton  is  on 
the  bill  of  fare  on  the  meatless  days 
each  week.  This  is  almost  certain  to 
result  in  many  people  finding  that  their 
prejudice  against  this  meat  can  easily 
be  overcome.  They  will  eventually  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  this  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious food  which  is  forced  to  their 
attention  on  meatless  days  when  beef 
and  pork  are  tabooed.  As  the  order  now 
stands,  mutton  can  be  eaten,  at  least 
until  April  15,  anywhere  and  at  any  time 
with  the  sanction  of  our  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  should  be  a  hint  to  those  who 
might  get  into  the  game  of  growing  some 
sheep  and  thus  be  in  position  to  help 
supply  the  demand  for  this  meat,  which 
is  almost  certain  to  be  permanently  in- 
creased. 


Remedy  for  Thumps 

When  pigs  are  farrowed  early  they 
frequently  do  not  get  enough  exercise. 
As  a  result  of  their  being  confined  too 
closely  to  their  houses  they  get  fat  and 
lazy  and  the  disease  called  "thumps"  de- 
velops. This  is  caused  by  the  fat  get- 
ting so  thick  around  the  heart  and  lungs 
that  the  pigs  find  it  difficult  to  breathe. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  avoid 
over-feeding  and  make  the  young  pigs 
take  plenty  of  exercise.  Little  pigs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  out  during 
cold  rains,  but  they  should  be  turned 
out  for  exercise  whenever  the  weather 
is  pleasant. 
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This  Concrete 

Feeding  Floor 

Prevents  waste  of  high-priced 
corn  —  it  delivers  the  bacon. 

In  these  days  you  can't  afford  to 
feed  grain  to  mud-holes.  It's  pork 
we  need. 

Concrete  feeding  floors  mean  perma- 
nent floors  —  no  filth,  no  disease,  no 
place  for  rats  to  nest. 

You  can  build  one  by  following  the 
directions  in  our  Bulletin  137. 

Write  for  your  free  copy 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Offices  at* 
AUania;     Holono.  MJriTieujioi; 
Ctitcano     lOflianapoJis    New  York.. 
Dallas  .      Kansas  City  P.»t-koi->uiir 
Denver-   ;  Milwaukee  Pillstjurj'K 
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CONCRETE  JSr PERMANENCE 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  TJ.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 
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Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400>000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  wo 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fieldi'  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


Spraying  Doubles  Apple  Crop 


ROPER  spraying  of  the  apple  trees 
of  Kansas  would  more  than  double 
this  year's  apple  crop.  This  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  many 
of  the  orchards  of  the  state.  We  can  no 
longer  grow  apples  successfully  without 
systematically  fighting  the  many  insect 
pests  and  diseases.  "Even  in  the  face  of 
increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor  it 
will  pay  to  spray  orchards  this  year," 
said  Prof.  Albert  Dickens,  horticulturist 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  fruit-growing  question  re- 
cently. He  points  out  that  not  only  will 
the  production  from  the  sprayed  trees 
be  more  than  double  that  from  un- 
sprayed  trees,  but  the  apples  will  be  bet- 
ter quality  and  there  will  be  fewer 
worms  in  the  fruit  from  the  sprayed 
trees.  A  wormy  apple  is  a  cull,  and  is 
unsalable  or  brings  a  low  price.  In  un- 
sprayed  orchards  last  year,  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  dropped  before  maturity. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  as  much 
as  possible,  many  are  anxious  to  reduce 
the  number  of  sprayings  to  the  minimum. 
Professor  Dickens  advises  that  at  least 
four  sprays  be  applied.  The  first  or 
cluster  bud  spray  for  curculio,  canker- 
worm,  and  scab,  should  be  put  on  just 
as  the  buds  begin  to  show  pink.  Lime- 
sulphur  containing  four  pounds  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  to  each  hundred  gallons 
should  be  used. 

With  arsenate  of  lead  at  18  cents  a 
pound  and  lime-sulphur  costing  60  cents 
for  three  gallons  of  the  concentrate, 
which  makes  a  hundred  gallons  when 
diluted,  the  spray  will  cost  1.32  cents  a 
gallon.  Using  four  gallons  to  the  tree 
the  cost  will  be  5.28  cents  a  tree. 

The  second  or  blossom-fall  spray  may 
consist  only  of  the  lead  poison  —  four 
pounds  to  a  hundred  gallons  of  wafer  — 
for  the  codling  moth.  As  there  are  more 
leaves  on  the  trees  at  this  time,  five 
gallons  will  be  required  to  the  tree  at  a 
cost  of  3.6  cents  a  tree.  This  is  put  on 
just  as  the  blossoms  fall. 

The  third  spray  should  be  applied 
nineteen  days  later,  and  the  fourth  six 
to  ten  weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall. 
These  are  for  blotch  and  codling  moth. 
Using  four  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to  a 
hundred  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  — 
six  pounds  copper  sulphate  and  eight 
pounds  quicklime  to  a  hundred  gallons  of 
water  —  the  cost  would  be  1.5  cents  a 
gallon.  The  application  of  seven  gallons 
to  the  tree  each  time  would  bring  the 
cost  to  21  cents  for  the  two  applications. 


Cutting  Back  Peach  Trees 

Fruit  men  report  that  practically  all 
the  fruit  buds  of  our  peaches  have  been 
killed.  In  most  cases  the  sap  wood  of 
the  trees  has  also  been  injured  by  the 
cold  of  the1  past  winter.  To  preserve  the 
vigor  of  peach  trees  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cut  them  back  severely  before  they  start 
growth  this  spring.  This  is  sometimes 
called  "dehorning." 

Peach  trees  tend  to  become  tall  and 
straggling.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
low-  wide-spreading  tops,  and  whenever 
the  fruit  buds  are  found  to  be  killed  the 
opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  cut  them  back  and  renew  the  head 
lower  down.  This  cutting  back  is  also 
necessary  when  the  wood  itself  has  been 
injured.  This  can  be  determined  by  cut- 
ting in  and  examining  the  sap  wood  of 
the  smaller  limbs.  Tf  the  wood  through- 
out the  newer  branches  is  white,  it  is 
uninjured.    If  it  shows  a  yellowish  or 


brownish  stain,  it  is  an  indication  4f 
injury. 

If  trees  so  injured  are  allowed  to  grow 
this  year  without  cutting  back,  they 
will  be  in  rather  poor  condition  next  sea- 
son. They  will  make  a  weak,  puny 
growth  and  only  a  thin  layer  of  new 
wood  will  be  laid  on  the  tree  under  the 
bark  for  next  year.  The  injured  wood 
will  be  weak  and  will  not  hold  up  Sub- 
sequent crops  of  fruit. 

By  cutting  these  weakened  trees  back 
severely  they  will  make  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous set  of  new  limbs  lower  down  arrd 
build  on  a  strong,  thick  layer  of  new 
growth  over  the  main  limbs  and  truiJk. 

The  branches  should  be  cut  back  as 
low  down  as  possible  and  still  leave  new. 
wood  that  will  readily  sprout  new  limbs. 
New  growth  will  usually  come  quite 
readily  from  two  or  three-year-old  wood. 
Wood  that  is  old  enough  to  have  a  dry, 
curling,  shelly  bark  is  not  likely  t» 
sprout  new  branches  readily,  so  in  cut- 
ting back  the  limbs  at  least  the  upper 
ends  must  have  rather  smooth,  fresh- 
looking  bark.  This  pruning  can  be  done 
any  time  up  to  the  time  when  the  buds 
start  in  the  spring.  The  life  of  a  pea«h 
tree  can  be  considerably  extended  by 
following  this  practice,  and  likewise  mor* 
and  better  fruit  produced  in  the  years 
when  peaches  are  not  killed  by  the  cold 
of  winter. 


Hays  Round-Up  April  10 

The  various  live  stock  experiments 
under  way  at  the  Fort  Hays  Experiment 
Station  will  close  April  10  and  on  that 
date  the  fifth  annual  round-up  meeting 
will  be  held.  The  station  is  doing  fun- 
damental work  in  helping  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  peculiar  to  farming  un- 
der Western  Kansas  conditions.  Each 
year  people  of  that  section  of  the  state 
are  coming  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  this  grent  ex- 
perimental farm. 

At  the  time  of  this  round-up  meeting 
the  various  experiments  will  be  ex- 
plained to  the  visitors  and  they  may  see 
the  results  themselves.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  attendance  will  be 
larger  than  ever  before.  Among  the 
speakers  on  the  program  will  be  E.  E. 
Frizell,  of  Lamed,  state  labor  adminis- 
trator, and  several  men  of  nation;;!  rep- 
utation. The  complete  program  will  be 
announced  soon. 

One  of  the  experiments  which  is  of 
particular  interest  at  this  time  is  that 
on  the  development  of  breeding  Leifers. 
Three  years  ago  eighty  Hereford  heifer 
calves  were  purchased  for  this  experi- 
ment. Forty  of  these  were  fed  in  the 
best  way  possible,  and  forty  were  fed 
just  as  ordinary  farmers  feed  their 
breeding  stock  in  that  « section  of  the 
state.  Twenty  of  the  heifers'  in  each  lot 
were  bred  to  calve  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  two  years.  These  heifc.s  will 
calve  again  this  spring,  and  the  *>ther 
heifers  in  the  two  lots  will  drop  their 
first  calves  this  spring  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  The  object  of  the  experiment  is 
to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  get 
enough  growth  in  developing  breeding 
cows  and  enough  more  and  better  calves 
to  pay  for  the  extra  feeding.  It  will  be 
worth  a  trip  to  Hays  to  study  at  first 
hand  this  particular  experiment,  and 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  being  con- 
ducted. 


Any  food  consumer  over  and  above  the 
needs  of  the  human  body  is  wasted. 
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CATTLE  MAN  TO  MEAT  DIVISION 

A  practical  live  stock  man  is  to  be 
appointed  to  the  meat  division  of  the 
Food  Administration.  The  strongest 
protest  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association  was 
that  directed  against  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing the  meat  division  headed  by  a  man 
having  no  touch  whatever  with  the  pro- 
ducing end  of  the  business.  Following  a 
conference  held  in  Washington  last 
Thursday  with  the  live  stock  representa- 
tives from  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hoover  made 
the  following  announcement : 

"The  Food  Administration  has,  from 
its  initiation,  and  does  now,  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  principle  that  the  produc- 
ers of  food  necessary  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war,  the  feeding  of  our  armies, 
the  armies  of  the  allies,  our  civil  popu- 
lation and  the  civil  population  of  the 
allies,  should  have,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  production,  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit.  The  food  administration 
recognizes  and  has  recognized  the  diffi- 
culties that  surround  the  industry  of 
feeding  battle  during  the  next  few 
months  and  will  do  what  it  properly  can 
through  the  buying  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  relieve  the  situation  by  in- 
ereasing  the  proportion  of  purchases  of 
higher  grades  of  beef  and"the  employ- 
ment of  such  other  agencies  as  may  be 
at  its  command.  In  stating  the  prin- 
ciple above,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
it  is  not  in  the  practical  powers  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  give  guarantees 
to  producers  without  legislative  action. 

"The  Food  Administration  will  select 
a  man  to  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
chief  of  the  meat  division  who  shall  have 
practical  knowledge  of  meat  production, 
such  person  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of 
names  to  be  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
men present  in  Washington  represent- 
gig  the  live  stock  feeders  in  the  corn 
belt. 

"The  Food  Administration  suggests 
that  for  demonstration  of  the  situation 
arnd  guidance  of  the  Government,  an  in- 
dependent tribunal  should  determine  the 
c«8t  of  producing  meat." 

The  man  is  to  be  selected  from  a  list 
ef  twenty  names  submitted  by  the  live 
stock  representatives,  and  will  serve 
with  Mr.  Cotton,  whose  removal  was  at 
first  demanded  by  the  delegations  from 
the  states  mentioned.  Live  stock  pro- 
ducers have  scored  a  distinct  victory  in 
obtaining  a  place  for  a  practical  repre- 
sentative of  their  interests  in  the  meat 
csntrol  division. 

The  Kansas  committee  appointed  two 
weeks  ago  had  not  at  this  writing 
reached  Washington.  As  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  this  committee  is  collect- 
ing a  formidable  array  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  meat- producing  business,  to  pre- 
sent to_  Mr.  Hoover.  In  substantiation 
df  their  claim  that  there  is  rank  profit- 
eering in  the  meat  business  they  will 
present,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount 
of  data  on  production  costs,  figures 
showing  prices  for  meats  in  the  large 
Kansas  City  markets  over  a  period  of 
some  months.  This  is  to  combat  the 
,  claim  made  by  packers  that  wholesale 
prices  have  been  materially  reduced. 
This  committee  will  have  presented  its 
findings  to  the  Food  Administration  be- 
fore this  issue  of  Kansas  Fakmeb  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers. 

ft  ft  ft 
WAR  CONFERENCES 

Agricultural  war  conferences  will  be 
conducted  at  five  points  April  1  to  April 
5.  These  conferences  will  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  those  who  attend 
a  comprehensive  and  intimate  view  of 
the  national  and  world  situation  with 
regard  to  agricultural  production  and  the 
need  for  food. 

The  national  program  for  food  produc- 
tion will  be  presented  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Cur- 
tiss,  dean  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Dr.  Curtiss  has  been  meet- 
ing with  other  agricultural  men  in  Wash- 
^ington  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 


latest  information  in  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural needs  of  the  countries  at  war 
with  Germany.  . 

J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  discuss 
the  accomplishments  of  Kansas  along 
lines  of  agricultural  production  and  its 
possibilities.  E.  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the 
division  of  college  extension  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  will  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas  at  the 
present  time  and  will  explain  the  or- 
ganizations and  co-operative  work  in  the 
state  which  are  most  helpful  in  econom- 
ical production.  No  special  appeal  will 
be  made  at  these  meetings  for  increased 
production,  but  the  facts  will  be  pre- 
sented and  each  one  present  may  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

These  conferences  will  be  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Kansas  State 
Council  of  Defense,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Lo- 
cally the  county  farm  bureaus,  farmers' 
institutes  and  eounty  councils  of  de- 
fense will  co-operate  in  arranging  for  the 
conferences. 

The  five  points  at  which  these  confer- 
ences will  be  held,  and  the  dates,  are: 
Seneca,  April  1;  Concordia,  April  2;  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  April  3;  Larned,  April  4; 
and  Coffeyville,  April  5.  At  Seneca  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Nemaha  County 
Farm  Bureau  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  conference,  and  at  Coffeyville 
the  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Kansas 
Live  Stock  Association  and  its  first  an- 
nual sale  will  be  combined  with  the  con- 
ference. 

ft  ft  ft  -  , 

MEAT  RESTRICTIONS  REMOVED 

The  modification  of  the  restrictions  on 
meat  eating  should  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  market  for  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  lambs.  There  are  now  no  re- 
strictions whatever  on  eating  mutton  and 
lamb.  The  Food  Administration  under 
the  new  rules  only  asks  that  we  refrain 
from  eating  beef  and  pork  on  Tuesdays. 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement  in  explaining 
these  new  rules  is  as  follows  in  part: 

"The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
responding  to  the  national  call  to  in- 
crease hog  production.  Their  increase, 
to  all  appearances,  is  being  attained 
most  rapidly.  Of  more  immediate  im- 
portance, however,  are  several  complex 
factors  which  have  effected  an  immediate 
increase  in  meat  supplies. 

"The  transportation  shortage  before 
the  Government  took  over  the  railroads, 
the  bad  weather  in  January  and  early 
in  February,  the  large  percentage  of  im- 
mature corn  in  the  last  harvest,  and  the 
necessity  of  feeding  this  corn  as  soon  as 
possible  to  save  it  from  decay,  resulted 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  average  weight 
of  hogs.  The  weight  of  hogs  coming  to 
the  market  for  the  last  two  weeks  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  weight  of  from  an 
average  of  203  pounds  last  year  to  the 
almost  unprecedented  average  of  232 
pounds,  or  a  net  increase  in  their  meat 
value  of  over  15  per  cent. 

"This  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  na- 
tion's meat  supply.  It,  therefore,  now 
seems  certain  that  we  have  such  en- 
larged supplies  for  at  least  some  months 
to  come  that  we  can  not  only  increase 
our  export  to  the  Allies  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  transportation  facilities,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  can  properly  in- 
crease our  domestic  consumption. 

"The  Allies  have  made  increased  de- 
mands for  foodstuffs,  these  enlarged  de- 
mands being  caused  to  some  degree  by 
shortage  in  arrivals  from  the  Argentine. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  food 
administration  to  urge  a  still  further  re- 
duction in  the  consumption  of  bread  and 
breadstuffs  generally,  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  export  necessities. 

"Experience  shows  that,  the  consump- 
tion of  breadstuffs  is  'intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  consumption  of  meat.  For 
various  reasons  our  supplies  of  meat  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months  are  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  we  can  supply 


the  Allies  with  all  of  the  meat  products 
which  transportation  facilities  fender 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
increase  our  own  consumption.  In  these 
circumstances  the  food  administration 
considers  it  wise  to  relax  the  voluntary 
restrictions  on  meat  consumption  to 
some  extent  with  a  view,  to  further  de- 
creasing bread  consumption. 

"Conservation  of  food  must  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  necessities  from  time  to 
time,  for  neither  production  nor  allied 
demands  are  constant  factors,  nor  can 
any  of  these  factors  be  anticipated  for 
long  periods  in  advance  in  the  disturbed 
relations  in  which  we  at  present  live. 
While  the  world  situation  is  not  one  that 
warrants  any  relaxation  in  the  efforts 
to  eliminate  waste  or  to  relax  economy 
in  food,  the  administration  desires  to 
secure  better  adjustment  in  food  bal- 
ances. 

"The  response  of  the  public  to  our  re- 
quest for  reduced  consumption  of  meat 
during  the  last  few  months  has  been 
most  gratifying,  and  this  service  alone 
has  enabled  the  Government  during  this 
period  to  provide  such  supplies  as  trans- 
portation to  the  Allies  permitted.  The 
enlarged  supplies  are  likely  to  last  for 
two  or  three  months,  after  which  there 
will  be  the  usual  seasonal  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  animals  coming  to  the 
markets." 

ft  ft  ft 
FEEDING  FLOORS  SAVE  WASTE 

No  other  material  is  so  satisfactory 
and  convenient  for  making  feeding  floors 
and  foundations  as  cement.  The  man 
who  once/ gets  started  in  making  such 
farm  devices  of  cement  gets  the  habit, 
and  from  time  to  time  adds  new  equip- 
ment as  he  can  afford  to  put  it  in.  The 
fine  thing  about  such  work  is  that  it  is 
permanent  and  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
newed. If  made  right  the  job  is  done 
for  an  average  lifetime  at  least.  One 
must  be  careful  in  doing  this  kind  of 
work  to  have  well  matured  plans,  look- 
ing into  the  future  far  enough  to  avoid 
getting  things  located  in  the  wrong 
place. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recently 
reported  that  the  manure  from  every 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  steers  was 
increased  $4.48  in  value  annually  by 
feeding  the  cattle  on  cement  floors.  The 
comparisons  were  made  with  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  feeding  on  the  ground. 
The  floors  cost  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  a 
steer.  The  increased  value  of  the  ma- 
nure in  one  year  thus  paid  for  the  floor. 

In  feeding  hogs,  concrete  "feeding  plat- 
forms will  save  a  great  deal  of  grain, 
and  in  these  days  of  high-priced  corn  it 
will  not  take  long  to  save  the  cost  of 
such  a  platform.  A  farm  where  hogs 
are  grown  is  not  fully  equipped  until  it 
has  a  good  cement  floor  where  the  hogs 
can  be  fed  their  grain. 

ft  ft  ft 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  volume  of 
work  in  the  office  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue collector,  W.  H.  L.  Pepperell,  he  an- 
nounces that  receipts  will  not  be  issued 
for  income  tax  payments  made  by  check, 
draft  or  money  order.  All  checks  must 
be  collectible  at  par.  Consult  with  your 
bank  before  mailing  check  in  payment 
of  your  income  tax.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  include  a  collection  fee. 
ft  ft  ft 

Farm  laborers  are  now  being  listed  by 
E.  E.  Frizell,  state  farm  labor  director, 
at  his  office  in  Manhattan.  Every  post 
office  has  been  designated  as  a  labor 
bureau  and  it  thus  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  postmasters  to  file  and  handle  re- 
quests for  farm  labor  or  names  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  be  listed  for  such  work. 
Plenty  of  machinery  has  been  created 
for  helping  out  in  the  farm  labor  situa- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  is  any  labor  to  be  handled.  A 
real  effort  is  being  made  and  in  the 
spirit  of  true  co-operation  it  is  up  to  the 
people  needing  labor  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment half  way.  The  more  team  work 
we  can  have,  the  better. 


FARMERS  WILL  DO  THEIR  PART 

Farmers  are  rightfully  protesting 
against  a  good  many  things  growing  out 
of  the  war  which  are  placing  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  their  efforts  to  do  their 
best  in  the  fight.  These  complaints, 
however,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are 
going  to  sulk  and  let  up  on  the  big  job 
of  feeding  our  armies  and  our  allies.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  striking  be- 
cause he  could  not  have  an  eight-hour 
day.  The  men  and  boys  from  the  farms 
have  always  had  a  large  share  in  fight- 
ing the  wars  of  this  country.  No  one 
need  fear  that  the  producers  of  food  are 
not  going  to  do  their  part  in  this  war. 
Herbert  Quick  made  the  statement  re- 
cently that  the  people  of  the  farms 
could  not  only  feed  our  armies,  but  fur 
nish  a  good  share  of  the  fighting  men 
and,  if  absolutely  necessary,  the  money 
to  pay  the  bills  as  well. 

It  takes  an  immense  quantity  of  food, 
clothes  and  munitions  to  carry  on  war 
as  this  war  is  being  conducted.  We  are 
told  that  it  requires  thirty  tons  of  these 
necessary  things  for  every  soldier  we 
have  in  France.  The  crying  need  of  the 
hour  is  for  ships  and  more  ships,  but  it 
is  up  to  farmers  to  furnish  the  food  to 
load  these  ships.  If  we  are  to  do  our 
part  there  (tan  be  no  letting  up  until  the 
job  is  done  and  a  peace  through  victory 
assured. 

Even  though  we  have  lost  to  the  army 
and  to  competitive  industries  a  large 
amount  of  farm  labor,  the  farmers  will 
never  let  it  be  said  that  they  failed  to 
do  their  best  in  backing  up  the  boys 
we  have  sent  to  France.  They  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  us  and  if  we  fail 
in  this,  they  will  fail.  If  there  is  any 
failure  anywhere  along  the  line,  we  feel 
sure  it  will  not  be  charged  to  the  people 
of  the  soil,  who  have  ever  been  to  the 
forefront  in  every  contest  that  has  been 
waged  for  human  liberty. 

ft  ft  ft 
RESULTS  OF  SEED  CANVASS 

An  extensive  seed  list  is  now  being 
prepared,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Council  of  Defense,  Agricultural  College, 
and  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
completed'  list  will  be  published  about 
April  1  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be 
given  widespread  distribution  through- 
out the  state,  and  is  available  to  all  wha 
may  request  it.  The  names  of  parties 
having  seed  can  now  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  at  Manhattan. 

The  canvass  has  developed  that  there 
is  plenty  of  good  seed  corn  and  plenty 
of  other  seeds  for  spring  planting  in  the 
state  with  the  exception  of  certain  lo- 
calities where  it  will  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure seed  from  other  sections  of  the 
state.  Tests  of  20,000  samples  or  more 
have  been  made  for  germination  by  the 
college,  and  of  course  in  a  season  of  this 
kind  when  much  of  the  seed  is  poor,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  that 
viable  seed  is  planted.  The  tests  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  seed 
that  will  not  grow  at  all,  and  anyone 
planting  seed  not  tested  this  year  is 
taking  extra  long  chances. 

ft  ft  ft 
JUNIOR  STOCK  FEEDING  CONTEST 

The  Junior  Live  Stock  Feeding  Con- 
test will  again  be  a  feature  of  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition.  The 
purpose  is  to  encourage  young  people  on 
the  farms  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep.  Cash  prizes  amounting  to 
$600  are  offered  by  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company  of  Chicago.  The  feed- 
ing period  for  calves  begins  April  1,  so 
application  must  be  made  at  once  to  B. 
H.  Heide,  secretary  of  the  International, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  Boys  and 
girls  ten  to  nineteen  years  of  age  can 
compete.  Blanks  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  will  be  furnished.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Kansas  who  have  been  taking  part 
in  state  contests  to  get  into  a  little 
deeper  water. 
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GAS  ENGINE  A  WILLING  SERVANT 

Makes  the  Hard  Jobs  Easy  and  Lowers  Cost  of  Farm  Work 


VERY  farming  community  in  this 
country  has  its  particular  power 
requirements,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  gasoline  or  kerosene  en- 
gine, properly  selected  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  will  do  it  quicker,  better  and  at 
less  cost  than  by  any  other  method.  Al- 
though the  demand  for  gasoline,  kero- 
sene and  other  fuels  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderable for  the  period  of  the  war,  it 
is  notable  that  Kansas  added  75,000  bar- 
rels of  production  daily  during  1917,  and 
many  new  wells  in  oil-producing  states 
were  brought  in.  Old  wells  that  were 
thought  pumped  out  have  been  cleaned 
out  and  are  now  producing  profitably  if 
not  liberally. 

Eminent  scientists  agree  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  oil  enough  yet  in  the  ground 
to  last  as  long  as  the  world  needs'1' it. 
New  fields  are  being  opened  up,  and  the 
oil  industry  is  making  greater  strides 
than  probably  any  other  industry  at  this 
time.  So  the  future  of  the  farm  engine 
as  a  means  of  low  cost  power  is  practi- 
cally assured  for  all  time,  and  farmers 
will  continue  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
labor,  turn  out  more  products,  have  more 
to  sell,  increase  their  capacity,  and  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  live  better  and  have 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  purchasable 
with  the  money  saved  and  earned. 

Wherever  the  soil  is  tilled  for  gainful 
purposes  the  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine 
should  always  be  a  part  of  the  farming 
outfit,  because  one  man  with  an  engine 
is  practically  as  good  as  several  men 
vithout  one.  The  hard  jobs  on  a  farm 
are  made  easy,  time  saved,  food  products 
made  ready  for  feed  that  would  be  un- 
salable or  a  dead  loss,  all  the  work  be- 
ing done  with  a  few  cents'  worth  of  gas- 
oline or  kerosene.  Once  this  power  is 
installed  on  the  farm  the  cost  of  doing 
all  farm  work  is  less,  and  when  two  or 
three  jobs  demand  immediate  attention  it 
can  be  given  without  disastrous  delay. 

This  applies  to  the  farmer  in  every 
locality  and  to  every  farm  condition,  as 
aside  from  preparing  the  soil  and  putting 
in  crops  no  other  implement  has  such  a 
wide  range  of  usefulness  the  year 
through.  Every  day  the  farm  engine 
will  earn  its  board  and  keep,  does  its 
work  without  pay,  asks  only  decent  care 
and  attention,  consumes  nothing  unless 
it"  pays  in  power. 

The  dairy  farmer  having  a  gasoline 
engine  of  suitable  size  may,  at  low  cost 
for  fuel,  provide  daily  throughout  the 
year  all  the  water  necessary  for  stock, 
grind  the  feed  for  his  animals  so  as  to 
have  a  well-balanced  ration,  operate 
milking  machines,  break  ice  to  cool  the 
milk  if  he  sells  his  product,  or  he  may 
operate  cream  separator  and  churn  if  he 
makes  butter  for  the  market.  When  it 
comes  time  to  put  in  crops  the  gas  en- 
gine will  sharpen  his  plows  and  grind 
his  disks,  and  it  will  grind  his  sickles 
for  haying  and  harvesting.  Later  on 
whe7i  the  silos  need  filling  it  will  cut  his 
silage,  put  it  into  the  silo,  or  it  will 
elevate  his  matured  corn  crop  and  put 
it  in  the  crib,  or  it  will  shell  the  crop 
or  crush  it,  cob  and  all,  for  feed. 

If  there  is  a  timber  lot  on  the  farm 
an  engine  will  operate  a  saw-rig,  cutting 
up  the  dead  and  down  timber,  work  up 
the  winter's  supply  of  wood,  or  cut  wood 
for  the  market. 

Conservation  of  rough  feed  and  un- 
salable food  products  is  a  question  eas- 
ily solved  by  the  gas  engine.  It  is  easy 
to  chop  up  roughage,  mix  it  with  ground 
oats,  corn,  kafir,  feterita,  or  other  grains. 
All  stock  relish  a  mixture.  Even  hogs 
will  thrive  on  chopped  or  ground  grain 
feeds,  and  alfalfa,  the  size  engine  re- 
quired depending  on  the  amount  of  work 
to.  be  done  and  the  horsepower  of  the 
machines  used. 

In  sections  where  water  is  necessary 
to  growing  crops  and  fields,  the  gaso- 
line or  kero-oil  <  ngine  pays  for  itself  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  engine  can  be  attached 
to  a  drilled  well.  The  ordinary  pump  is 
easily  utilized  by  providing  a  pump  jack, 
and  water  from  streams  can  be  raised  by 
the  use  of  a  centrifugal.  These  methods 
are  in  common  use  throughout  the  dry- 
farming  sections  of  the  West  and  South- 
west, some  ranches  having  as  many  as 
ten  engines  of  different  sizes  for  their 
work.  When  grain  is  ready  to  cut  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  farmer  to  attach 
his  small  engine  to  the  harvester. 

Machines  have  been  brought  into  use 
for  threshing  and  saving  bean  crops,  pea- 
nut crops  and  peas,  the  most  useful  and 


economical  power  being  the  gas  engine. 
The  engine  may  be,  and  often  is,  mounted 
on  special  portable  steel  trucks  and 
taken  from  farm  to  farm  to  do  the  work, 
in  the  same  manner  saw-rigs  are  trans- 
ported. Extension  trucks  carry  the  spe- 
cial machine  instead  of  a  saw  and  the 
operator  charges  for  his  services  by  the 
hour. 

In  cleaning  grain  for  seed,  or  in  grad- 
ing corn  for  seed,  a  gas  engine  does  the 
work  quicker,  better  and  at  less  cost. 
The  orchard  farmer  operates  his  sprayer 
as  well  as  his  cider  mill  with  a  gas  en- 
gine. The  cane  farmer,  who  wishes  to 
make  his  own  brand  of  syrup  or  sor- 
ghum, and  custom  cane  mill  operators 
find  the  gas  engine  economical  as  well 
as  efficient  in  handling  cane  crushing 
machinery. 

The  hay  crop  in  some  sections  consti- 
tutes the  leading  product,  and  in  these 
localities  hay  balers  take  the  new-made 
hay  fresh  from  the  fields  and  press  it 
into  shape  for  easy  handling  and  ship- 
ping.   Gas  engines  are  largely  used  to 


furnish  the  power  on  all  makes  of  such 
hay  presses  or  balers. 

The  stock  farmer,  dairy  farmer  and 
horse  breeder  find  it  profitable  to  keep 
their  animals  in  condition  for  show  or 
sale  by  clipping.  Tne  power  clipper  is 
now  generally  used  for  taking  the  wool 
from  sheep,  especially  in  the  western 
states  where  large  flocks  predominate. 
The  saving  of  labor  and  time  on  all  the 
different  kinds  of  work  mentioned  is 
well  worth  the  effort,  and  the  only  eco- 
nomical power  for  the  purpose  is  the 
gasoline  engine  of  suitable  size. 

Honey  extractors  are  operated  by  en- 
gine power,  as  are  power  milk  bottle 
washers  in  the  dairy,  milk  can  washers, 
root  cutters  and  washing  machines  for 
the  farm  home.  Operating  manure 
pumps,  bone  cutters  for  poultry  farms, 
chop  mills  for  making  poultry  feed,  are 
not  uncommon  jobs  for  the  farm  engine. 

The  question  of  water  for  farm  stock 
ponds  and  fish  ponds  is  readily  solved 
by  attaching  an  engine  to  the  source  of 
supply  and  letting  gasoline  or  kerosene 
do  the  work.  Any  farmer  could  have 
his  own  fish  pond  if  he  cared  to  bother 
with  it.  In  fact,  some  make  more  money 
from  the  acreage  thus  utilized  than  they 
could  from  any  other  crop,  besides  hav- 
ing a  large  supply  of  excellent  food  al- 
ways at  hand. 

Many  farmers  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  have  concrete  fence  posts, 
concrete  feeding  tables  for  hogs,  concrete 
floors  in  pens  and  stables,  and  perhaps 
concrete  silos  and  hog  wallows  where 
animals  may  do  their  own  disinfecting 
and  dislodge  vermin.  The  farm  concrete 
mixer  is  of  course  operated  by  a  gas  or 
oil  engine,  the  size  depending  on  the 
mixer. 

For  renewing  the  soil,  limestone  may 


be  crushed  in  rock  mills,  using  the  gas 
engine  for  power;  waste  land  may  be 
brought  into  use,  dead  trees  and  down 
timber  removed  and  made  to  pay  a  profit 
by  cutting  it  and  either  burning  it  at 
home  or  selling  it  for  fuel.  Otherwise 
worthless  hedge  fences,  overgrown  wil- 
low s,  catalpa  and  other  farm  trees 
planted  primarily  as  "wind  breaks"  are 
available  as  fuel  whenever  the  gas  en- 
gine and  saw  are  put  to  work. 

The  farmer  having  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  power  tools  needs  engine  power  for 
turning  drills,  sharpening  mower  sickles, 
grinding  and  sharpening  hoes,  hay  knives 
and  other  farm  tools.  The  corn  meal 
mill  on  the  farm  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity — as  one.  may  not  only  grind 
his  own  corn  meal  but  have  some  for 
sale. 

No  matter  what  power  the  farmer 
may  have  for  turning  over  his  soil  and 
putting  in  a  crop,  the  gas  engine  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  because  it  delivers  its 
power  at  low  cost.  The  gasoline  or  ker- 
osene engine  is  usually  selected  for  the 


work  it  is  to  do,  with  a  liberal  surplus, 
and  it  saves  developing  a  large  excess 
above  the  ordinary  needs  or  operating  a 
high-power,  high-priced  machine  on  a 
small  job.  Generally  it  does  not  pay  to 
operate  a  two  horsepower  machine  with 
a  twenty-horsepower  outfit  because  the 
extra  fuel  required  would  make  the  job 
cost  too  much  and  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  ruining  the  smaller  machine.  Cost 
of  fuel  is  too  large  an  item  if  the  en- 
gine power  is  too  great.  Enough  power 
is  always  desirable,  however,  and  it  can 
be  had  at  a  favorable  cost  in  the  average 
farm  engine. 

From  reports  sent  in  by  engine  users, 
to  a  large  engine  manufacturer,  it  is  es- 
timated that  25  cents'  worth  of  fuel  will 
do  the  following  kinds  of  work: 

Will  cut  twelve  tons  of  silage,  elevat- 
ing it  thirty  feet. 

Will  cut  200  to  250  feet  of  poplar 
lumber. 

Will  cut  150  to  200  feet  of  oak  lum- 
ber. 

Will  cut  ten  to  twelve  cords  of  wood. 

Will  run  drag  saw,  cutting  six  to  eight 
cords  of  wood. 

Will  grind  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
shelled  corn. 

Will  grind  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  of  ear  corn. 

Will  grind  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat. 

Will  make  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  milk 
into  cheese. 

Will  pump  1,200  to  1,600  gallons  of 

water. 

Will  pump  water  for  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred head  of  horses. 

Will  pump  water  for  400  to  500  hogs. 
Will  pump  water  for  500  to  700  sheep. 
Will  shell  300  to  350  bushel*  of  corn. 


Will  cut  twenty-five  to  thirty  ton* 

of  silage. 

Will  cut  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of 

silage. 

Will  cut  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons 
of  hay  fodder. 

Will  furnish  eighty  hours  of  electric 
light. 

Will  make  four  to  six  barrels  of  flour. 

Will  do  five  weeks'  washing  at  two 
hours  a  week. 

Will  furnish  lights  for  eight  rooms  for 
ten  evenings. 

Will  grind  from  125  to  180  pounds  of 
green  bone. 

Will  ran  rip  saw,  band  saw  and  joiner 
all  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Will  turn  the  grindstone,  run  the  em- 
ery wheel,  forge,  lathe  and  drill  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Will  run  emery  wheel,  drilling  ma- 
chine and  forge  for  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Will  pump  30,000  gallons  of  water 
with  centrifugal  pump. 

Will  pick  twenty  to  thirty  bags  of 
peas. 

Will  pump  water  from  150-foot  well 
all  day. 

Will  run  a  medium  cutter  half  a  day. 
Will   run  a   medium   size   saw  nine 
hours. 

Will  handle  a  500-foot  well  machine 
four  to  five  hours. 

Will  pull  average  broom  corn  thresher 
half  a  day. 

Will  bale  five  tons  of  straw. 

Will  run  a  750-pound  drill  half  a  day 
at  250  to  300  feet. 

Will  run  a  home  water  system,  fur- 
nishing water  for  an  eight-room  house 
ten  days. 

Will  save  your  ^horses  two-thirds  of 
the  work  on  a  binder  for  a  day. 

Will  grind  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of 
alfalfa  meal. 

Will  grind  1.200  to  2,000  pounds  of 
kafir  in  head  per  day. 

Will  mix  twenty  to  thirty  yards  of 
concrete. 

Will  elevate  2,000  to  3,000  bushels  of 
corn. 

Will  run  auto-mower  eighteen  hours. 

Will  run  sprayer  and  handle  two  or 
three  leads  of  hose  all  day. 

Will  handle  a  600 -pound  gross  weight 
hoist  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

Will  run  a  diaphragm  pump,  handling 
2,500  to  3,000  gallons  per  hour  for  a  day. 

Will  cut  1,000  to  2,000  shingles. 

There  are  countless  other  uses  to 
which  the  gasoline  and  kerosene  engine 
may  be  put.  Every  farmer  has  his  par- 
ticular need,  depending  on  his  surround- 
ings, hi3  crops,  and  the  machinery  he 
possesses.  Some  require  power  for  corn 
husking,  picking  peanuts,  threshing 
grain,  timothy  and  clover,  some  drill 
wells,  many  operate  saw-mills,  and  make 
money.  The  demand  for  fa-m  cleetrie 
lighting  plants  requires  the  use  of  a  gas 
engine. 

No  matter  what  machinery  a  farmer 
may  have,  the  gas  engine  is  an  econom- 
ical source  of  power  all  through  the 
year,  available  in  summer  heat  or  win- 
ter's cold,  requiring  little  fuel,  ever  ready 
to  work,  asking  no  pay,  but  doing  its 
best  at  whatever  job  is  given.  It  is  a 
machine  anyone  can  learn  to  operate  and 
understand,  if  they  know  how  to  judge 
engines,  and  not  a  few  farm  women  and 
boys  are  able  to  operate  them  easily  and 
successfully. 


American  Royal  Date  Set 

The  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position for  1918  will  be  held  this  year 
at  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards,  Novem- 
ber 18  to  23.  The  directors  at  a  recent 
meeting  came  to  this  decision.  Many  of 
those  who  have  in  years  past  visited  the 
Royal  will  welcome  its  return  to  the 
stock  yards  district.  -M.  A.  Judy,  of 
West  Lebanon,  Indiana,  w&s^-elected 
president,  succeeding  M.  H.  Genry,  of  Se- 
dalia,  Missouri.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  R.  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado.  Kansas, 
vice  president;  H.  C.  Duncan.  Osborne, 
Missouri,  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Weeks, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards  Company,  secretary. 
The  committees  for  arranging  and  per- 
fecting the  plans  for  the  1918  show  were 
appointed  and  have  already  begun  their 
work. 


While  you're  wearing  a  flag  in  your 
coat  lapel,  be  sure  and  have  a  Liberty 
bond  receipt  in  your  coat  pocket. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  For  All — Overflow  From  Other  Departments 


|NE  of  our  Ellis  County  readers 
asks  about  growing  beans  as  a 
farm  crop.  There  was  quite  a 
propaganda  in  Kansas  last  year 
on  bean  growing.  Beans  are  such  a  val- 
uable food  that  increased  production  is 
of  course  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able food  might  be  grown  in  Kansas  by 
increasing  our  bean  acreage.  It  requires 
some  special  skill  and  knowledge  to  grow 
beans  successfully  and  Kansas  people 
generally  are  not  very  familiar  with 
handling  the  crop.  We  felt  last  year 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  the  growing  of  beans  and 
advised  that  those  who  tried  them  put 
out  only  comparatively  small  fields. 

A  few  quite  striking  results  were  re- 
ported from  various  sections  of  the  state, 
especially  in  the  growing  of  the  Mexi- 
can pinto  bean.  There  were  probably  a 
great  many  failures  also  which  were  not 
reported  at  all.  Since  beans  are  so  val- 
uable as  food,  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  put  out  a  small  acreage 
this  year,  but  would  not  consider  it  wise 
to  plunge  in  this  crop. 

The  navy,  or  white  bean,  while  quite 
drouth-resistant,  does  not  seem  to  set 
well  owing  to  the  blasting  effect  of  the 
hot  wind  on  the  flowers.  The  Mexican 
beans  are  the  kind  to  plant  for  most  of 
Kansas.  Those  who  plant  beans  must 
expect  to  give  them  careful  cultivation, 
as  they  cannot  contend  successfully 
against  weeds.  The  Mexican  beans  have 
not  commanded  as  high  prices  as  the 
white  beans,  but  that  is  due  somewhat 
to  prejudice  against  the  colored  beans  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  only  white  beans.  This 
will  gradually  disappear,  and  in  fact  the 
market  for  the  pinto  beans  was  quite 
widely  extended  the  past  season  and  the 
demand  will  probably  be  greater  the 
coming  year. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society,  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  published  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing some  of  the  reports  on  bean  growing 
in  Kansas  last  year.  The  secretary  will 
be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
to  those  interested  in  growing  beans  the 
coming  year. 

Early  Grain  for  Hogs 

R.  S.  T.,  Phillips  County,  asks  what  is 
best  to  plant  to  produce  early  grain  for 
hogs.  Corn  and  ptber  feeds  are  so  high 
in  price  that  he  is  anxious  to  grow  some- 
thing that  will  supply  farm-grown  grain 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

A  good  plan  on  every  farm  where  live 
stock  is  grown  is  to  plant  every  year  a 
email  patch  of  the  very  earliest  matur- 
ing corn  obtainable.  Some  of  the  north- 
ern varieties,  such  as  Northwestern 
Dont,  or  Minnesota  13,  or  some  of  the 
very  early  varieties  developed  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  part  of  Kansas,  are 
good  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  these 
varieties  will  mature  grain  as  early  as 
July. 

Barley  is  also  a  good  crop  to  plant  for 
early  grain  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
In  fact  in  any  part  of  Kansas  it  would 
be  a  good  crop  to  plant  to  supply  some 
early  grain  for  hogs.  In  Phillips  County 
barley  has  yielded  fully  50  per  cent  more 
thin  oats  as  an  average  of  a  five-year 
period.  It  is  not  as  good  a  grain  for 
fattening  hogs  as  corn,  but  is  really  bet- 
ter for  growing  hogs  or  breeding  stock. 

Barley  should  be  sown  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  properly  prepared.  If 
sown  late  it  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  tbe 
dry  weather  of  the  summer.  In  the  re- 
gions of  light  rainfall  barley  should  not 
be  planted  unless  there  is  some  moisture 
in  the  ground.  It  must  have  moisture 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
will  not  do  very  much  if  planted  in  fields 
where  there  is  no  reserve  of  moisture. 


Dodder  in  Alfalfa 

F.  Q.,  Pottawatomie  County,  writes 
that  a  yellow  climbing  vine  seems  to  be 
taking  one  of  his  alfalfa  fields. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  parasitic 
plant,  dodder,  of  which  there  are  two 
species  growing  on  alfalfa.  Dodder  starts 
from  seed  but  requires  a  host  plant  to 
feed  upon  and  as  soon  as  it  is  estab- 
lished its  roots  die  and  lives  entirely 
upon  the  alfalfa.  It  is  a  most  serious 
pest  since  it  will  soon  choke  out  the 
alfalfa  entirely,  gradually  spreading  over 
the  whole  field.  If  seed  is  sown  contain- 
ing dodder  seed  it  will  start  over  the 
whole  field.   Alfalfa  seed  containing  the 


seed  of  the  dodder  should  neither  be 
bought  or  sold.  The  dodder  seed  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  alfalfa  seed  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  the  alfalfa  seed.  In  buying  alfalfa 
seed  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  have  a  sam- 
ple examined  for  purity.  A  seed-testing 
laboratory  is  maintained  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  for  doing  this  work. 
Samples- will  be  tested  both  for  germina- 
tion and  purity,  free  of  charge. 

Where  only  a  small  patch  of  the  dod- 
der has  appeared  in  an  alfalfa  field,  it 
can  be  destroyed  by  mowing  the  patch 
and  burning  it  before  the  alfalfa  blos- 
soms. If  the  "whole  field  is  affected, 
about  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  plow  it  up  and  start  a  new  field,  be- 
ing sure  the  seed  sown  is  free  from  dod- 
der seed. 


The  Tame  Grass  Question 
A.  S.  PL,  Republic  County,  asks  for 
suggestions  on  suitable  pasture  grasses 


should  not  be  sown  unless  conditions  are 
very  favorable  for  its  making  a  good 
catch. 

"Sudan  grass  is  a  good  annual  pasture 
grass  for  cattle  or  hogs.  It  is  one  of 
the  sorghums,  and  so  some  precautions 
should  be  taken  because  of  the  danger 
of  sorghum  poisoning.  However,  Sudan 
grass  has  been  extensively  pastured  in 
this  state  and  very  few  cases  of  poison- 
ing reported.  Sudan  grass  is  an  annual, 
and  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  seed  it 
each  year. 

"Bulletins  on  Sudan  grass  -and  on  other 
grasses  can  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agronomy  of  the  Agricultural 
College." 

Varieties  of  Kafir 

W.  A.  M.,  Greenwood  County,  asks  for 
a  description  of  pink  kafir,  also  for  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary  black- 
hulled  kafir  and  the  dwarf  black-bulled. 
The  pink  kafir  is  a  variety  which  was 


A  Message  From  the  New  President 

Dr.  William  M.  Jardine 


OR  eight  years  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  During  that  time  there  has  been  a  won- 
derful and  steady  growth  in  every  department  of  the  college.  The 
institution  has  come  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
state  and,  under  the  wise  and  distinguished  leadership  of  Doctor  Waters, 
has  set  a  new  standard  of  excellence  for  similar  institutions  the  country 
over. 

Now,  while  the  nation  rests  under  the  shadow  of  war,  the  guidance 
of  this  great  Agricultural  College  in  one  of  the  great  food-producing  states 
of  the  Union  has  been  intrusted  to  my  hands.  I  am  not  without  a  sense 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  that  has  been  placed  upon  .me.  I  have  seen  the 
steady  stream  of  young  Kansans  leave  college,  farm,  and  factory  for  the 
army  training  camps  or  the  front.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  number  of 
those  who  must  follow.  I  am  aware  that  unless  those  of  us  who  are  left 
behind  play  the  parts  assigned  to  us,  these  boys  will  give  up  their  lives 
as  a  vain  sacrifice.  Our  part  is  to  produce  the  food  which  is  to  sustain ' 
our  boys  in  the  trenches,  and  assume  cheerfully  the  task  of  economizing 
in  food  consumption.  It  is  here  that  the  Agricultural  College  finds  its 
natural  field  of  work  in  the  great  emergency.  This  work  must  be  carried 
forward  in  the  same  efficient  way  in  which  it  has  been  begun. 

While  we  take  part  in  this  remarkable  work,  in  common  with  other 
agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  country,  we  must  not  forget  this  is 
emergency  work.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  intrusted  to  us  not 
only  in  large  part  of  the  food  situation  of  the  nation,  but  also  the  welfare 
of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  us  for  instruction  and  guidance. 
While  it  performs  its  full  patriotic  duty  in  the  special  fields  incident  to 
this  time  of  crisis,  the  college  must  not  fail  in  the  patriotic  duty  which  it 
owes  constantly — the  duty  of  preparing  leaders.  We  must  iontinue  to 
provide  for  the  highest  good  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  Kansas.  We 
must  fit  them  to  be  not  only  efficient  farmers,  but,  more  than  all  else,  good 
citizens — leaders  in  the  life  of  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
Kansas  seeks  sound  leadership,  and  to  sound  leadership  its  every  com- 
munity is  certain  to  respond. 

The  close  of  the  war  will  be  followed  by  a  great  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Such  a  period  has  followed  the  close  of  every  great  war  in  history. 
Trained  workers,  honest  citizens,  clear-minded  leaders,  will  be  the  need  of 
the  hour.  Whether  this  hour  is  early  or  late  in  striking,  it  must  find  the 
college  ready. 


for  that  section  of  the  state.  He  wants 
pasture  for  cattle  and  horses  and  also 
for  horses  alone,  and  asks  if  brome  grass 
or  Sudan  grass  would  be  suitable.  Prof. 
L.  E.  Call  of  our  Agricultural  College  of- 
fers the  following  suggestion: 

"It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  satisfac- 
tory pasture  of  tame  grasses  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Kansas.  Most  of  the  tame 
grasses  require  a  larger  annual  rainfall 
than  we  have  in  this  section. 

"For  Republic  County,  brome  grass,  or 
bromus  inermis,  is  the  best  perennial 
pasture  grass  that  can  be  sown.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  mix  a  few 
other  grasses  with  it.  The  best  mixture 
for  this  county  would  be  twelve  to  fif- 
teen pounds  of  brome  grass,  four  or  five 
pounds  of  orchard  grass,  one  to  two 
pounds  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  four  or 
five  pounds  of  sweet  clover,  and  three 
or  four  pounds  of  alfalfa. 

"The  early  fall  is  the  best  season  of 
the  year  to  sow  the  seed.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  by  plowing  early  in 
the  summer,  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  July.  It  should  be  worked  thoroughly 
from  the  time  of  plowing  until  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  seed  should 
be  sown,  providing  weather  conditions 
are  suitable.  If  weather  conditions  are 
not  suitable  it  would  be  better  to  seed 
the  ground  to  wheat  and  wait  until  an- 
other year  to  sow  the  grass  seed.  This 
mixture  of  grass  seed  is  expensive  and 


developed  at  the  Hays  Experiment  Sta- 
tion from  a  mixed  lot  of  seed  obtained 
from  William  Rockefeller,  of  Russell 
County.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  seed  came 
from,  some  kafir  which  was  probably  in- 
troduced into  that  county  in  1905  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. _ 

This  pink  variety  of  kafir  matures 
from  one  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  or- 
dinary black-hulled  variety.  This  makes 
it  somewhat  better  adapted  to  shorter 
seasons.  It  also  seems  to  grow  better 
than  other  varieties  when  cool  weather 
prevails  during  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  It  is  a  variety  that  is  to  be 
recommended  for  growing  in  the  section 
from  Smith,  Phillips,  and  Norton  coun- 
ties south  and  west  to  Clark,  Meade, 
Seward  and  Stevens  counties.  It  has 
also  given  more  favorable  results  than 
the  ordinary  black-hulled  kafir  on  poor 
upland  soils  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Kansas. 

The  plants  are  somewhat  more  slender 
than  the  black-hulled  kafir.  The  heads 
are  longer  and  not  so  compact.  The 
seeds  are  tinged  with  pink,  and  the  seed 
hulls  are  pink,  this  characteristic  giving 
the  name  to  the  variety.  The  seeds  shat- 
ter somewhat  more  readily  than  the 
black-hulled  variety,  and  in  thin  stands 
the  heads  quite  often  do  not  fully  extend 
from  the  boot. 

The  dwarf  black-hulled  kafir  is  simply 


an  early-maturing  strain  of  the  standard 
black-hulled  variety.  This  characteristic 
has  been  developed  by  careful  selection. 
About  the  only  difference  in  appearance 
is  that  the  plant  is  smaller,  being  only 
about  four  feet  in  height.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  it  will  mature  seed  in 
about  a  hundred  days.  This  early  ma- 
turing characteristic  makes  it  especially 
adapted  to  sections  where  the  later- 
maturing  varieties  will  not  mature  seed 
before  frost. 


Grain  Sorghum  for  Gove  County 

A  Gove  County  reader  asks  what  kind 
of  grain  sorghum  is  best  to  grow  for 
grain  alone. 

From  Gove  and  Logan  counties  south 
probably  dwarf  milo  is  the  best  of  the 
sorghums  if  grain  is  the  chief  object. 
The  dwarf  black-hulled  kafir  is  also  a 
good  variety,  being  better  than  the  milo 
from  the  standpoint  of  grain  and  forage 
combined.  Feterita  is  also  a  good  grain 
crop  for  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Freed's  sorgo,  or  white  cane,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  is  the  earliest  of  all  and 
will  produce  grain  when  all  other  kinds 
fail.  In  twenty-six  tests  mad2  in  the 
western  fourth  of  the  state,  reported  by 
C.  C.  Cunningham,  who  has  charge  of  the 
co-operative  experiments,  Freed's  sorgo 
has  produced  as  an  average  of  a  five- 
year  period  14.2  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre,  as  compared  with  milo  11.5  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Seed  of  all  the  grain  sorghums  is  very 
scarce  this  year,  and  if  planted  for  grain 
we  would  advise  that  less  seed  be  used 
than  is  the  common  practice.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham recommends  seeding  the  grain 
sorghums  for  grain  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  five  pounds  per  acre.  If  grown  for 
silage,  use  twice  this  amount. 

Rotation  Increases  Corn  Yield 

W.  S.  L.,  Nemaha  County,  asks  for 
suggestions  on  planning  a  rotation  for 
his  farm  and  also  whether  he  can  hope 
to  increase  his  corn  yield  by  following  a 
definite  rotation  plan  in  his  cropping. 

No  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down 
that  will  fit  all  circumstances.  Every 
farmer  must  figure  out  his  own  rota- 
tion scheme  based  on  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  his  land  and  to  some  extent 
the  amount  of  stock  he  is  handling  and 
the  labor  available.  In  a  general  way  a 
rotation  in  that  section  should  include  a 
small  grain  crop,  a  row  crop,  and  some 
kind  of  a  legume.  Corn,  oats  and  alfalfa 
or  clover  may  perhaps  fit  conditions  on 
many  farms.  On  others  perhaps  wheat 
can  be  used  for  the  small  grain.  Sweet 
clover  or  the  ordinary  red  clover  can  be 
used  as  the  legume  in  the  rotation.  These 
are  in  some  ways  better  adapted  to  a 
short  rotation  than  alfalfa. 

Corn  yields  can  most  assuredly  be  in- 
creased by  following  a  definite  rotation 
plan,  especially  one  in  which  consider- 
able live  stock  is  kept  to  consume  the 
crops  grown  and  the  manure  returned  to 
the  soil.  Tests  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  during  the  past  seven  years 
show  some  interesting  results  in  com- 
paring corn  grown  continuously  with 
corn  grown  in  rotation  with  legumes.  In 
1917  the  corn  yields  from  three  of  the 
different  treatments  were  as  follows: 
Corn  continuously  grown,  17.6  bushels  an 
acre;  corn  in  rotation  with  cow  peas  and 
wheat,  32.8  bushels;  and  corn  in  rotation 
with  alfalfa  and  wheat,  44.9  bushels. 

The  wheat  yields  have  also  been  ma- 
terially increased  when  grown  in  a  ro- 
tation with  other  crops.  In  these  same 
tests  land  continuously  in  wheat  since 
1910  yielded  at  the  rate  of  11.8  bushels 
an  acre  in  1917,  the  seven-year  average 
being  14.8  bushels.  Wheat  in  rotation 
with  the  corn  and  cow  peas  yielded  13.6 
bushels  an  acre  in  1917,  and  an  average 
of  15.8  bushels  for  the  seven-year  period. 

Cut  Out  Black  Teeth 

Before  placing  newly  farrowed  pigs 
with  the  sow  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
out  the  eight  small  tusk-like  teeth. 
There  are  four  of  these  on  each  jaw  in 
the  rear  of  the  mouth.  They  are  very 
sharp  and  if  left  in  the  pig's  mouth  they 
quite  often  result  in  making  the  sow's 
teats  sore,  due  to  the  little  pigs  fight- 
ing for  a  teat.  These  teeth  can  be  re- 
moved with  bone  forceps,  wire  nippers, 
or  with  a  knife.  Do  not  pull  them  out. 
Always  cut  or  break  them  off. 
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International  Tractor  Service 


WISE  tractor  buyers  insist  upon  these  three 
features  in  their  machines:  The  tractors 
must  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  a  farmer  can  buy. 
They  must  be  so  simple  that  the  farmer  or  his  help 
can  learn  to  operate  them.  They  must  do  enough  good  work 
in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
International,  Mogul  and  Titan  kerosene  tractors  meet  all  three 
Of  these  demands. 

International  Harvester  tractor  owners  get,  through  our 89 
U.  S.  branch  houses,  a  service  that  enables  them  to  keep  their 
tractors  going  whenever  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  It 
includes  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the 
machines,  both  before  and  after  purchase;  the  supplying  of 
repair  parts  as  promptly  as  circumstances  will  allow;  and  tho 
furnishing  of  expert  help  for  the  more  difficult  repairs. 

Keep  this  service  feature  in  mind  when  you  come  to  buy  your 
Tractor.  It  applies  equally  to  our  Mogul  10-20-h.  p.,  Titan 
10-20-h.  p.  and  International  15-30-h.  p.  tractors.  It  will  be 
flifficuR  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as  you  want  it. 
The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  shipping  facilities 
are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  catalogues  now.  Bo 
ready  for  the  heavy  rush  work  of  early  spring. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

<Ineorporatcd) 
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Books  You  Waul  to  Read  Given  by  Kansas  Farmer 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Dayton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  juouis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

 Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  ^  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

—  * — -  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  n&ade  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 •  —  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


ii2 


ONE  YE4R  -.:^s| 
TO  pay  ml 


Length,  J%  inches.  Tour  own  name  on  the 
kindle. 

James  Bremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
take  |2  for  his  knife. 

John  Btreetor  said  It  is  easily  worth  $1.50. 
It  Is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel. 


dtejgfe«&Buy9  the  New  Butterfly  £223 
%Bjg|  Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
Up  £w  *afl|  ning,   easy   cleaning,  close 
7*  Mm  Up  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
'  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 
shown  here.  nTIm        .„ j 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  what  it  eaves 

in  cream.  PoBtal  brings  Free  eatalop-f  older  and  "d 
factory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

AIBAU6H-D0VER  CO..  Z181  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


Send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LEONARD,  MANAGER 

gtinnaa  Farmer  Bids.  Topeka,  Kansas 

WHIN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Jhn&dctvn, 


:H|i™yup»a*  CREAWI 
■  *Mk  SEPARATOR 

HB  mmM  °n  Tria'-  Easy  running,  easily 
HflNJ  ■hD  cleaned.  Skima  warm  or  cold 
^HflfL  wKby  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
^^^^^  ^^•W  small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box 509 1  Bainbrid™.  NT. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Raising  Calves  Without  Skim  Milk 

m 


OST  of  the  dairying  in  Kansas  con- 
sists in  selling  cream  skimmed  by 
the  hand  separators.  Some  of 
our  Dairy  Club  members  have  felt 
handicapped  because  they  did  not  have 
a  marke^  for  their  whole  milk.  They 
should  never  forget,  however,  that  where 
cieam  is  sold,  that  most  valuable  feed, 
skim  milk,  remains  on  the  farm,  and  in 
these  days  of  high-priced  grains  it  can 
be  made  to  return  a  high  value. 

The  raising  of  heifer  calves  is  a  most 
important  part  of  dairying,  for  this  is 
the  ideal  method  of  building  up  and 
improving  the  herd.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
buying  cows  to  replace  those  culled  out 
and  sold.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
buy  really*  good  dairy  cows  without  pay- 
ing high  prices.  If  you  practice  the  right 
methods  of  breeding,  you  can"~be  almost 
sure  to  raise  cows  that  will  be  better 
than  their  mothers.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  raise  calves  if  you  have  skim 
milk  to  feed. 

Dairymen  who  sell  whole  milk  are  up 
afjainst  the  problem  of  raising  their 
calves  without  skim  milk.  The  practice 
in  many  sections  where  whole  milk  is 
sold  to  condenseries  or  cheese  factories 
has  been  to  sell  the  calves  and  depend 
on  buying  cows  »to  keep  up  the  herds. 
But  dairy  cows  are  getting  scorce  in  this 
country,  and  we  must  plan  to  raise  all 
the  heifer  calves  possible  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply.  If  dairymen  generally  do 
not  do  this,  milk  cows  will  become  even 
more  scarce  in  the  next  few  years. 

With  the  introduction  of  condenseries 
into  Kansas  this  problem  of  raising 
calves  without  much  if  any  milk  becomes 
increasingly  important.  At  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association  held  last 
January,  Bruce  P.  Wolcott,  a  practical 
dairy  farmer  of  that  state,  gave  some 
valuable  suggestions  on  raising  heifer 
calves  on  farms  where  the  milk  is  sold. 
He  was  speaking  particularly  for  those 
who  keep  high-grade  herds  and  use  good 
pure-bred  sires.  Of  course  those  having 
high-class  pure-breds  can  afford  to  raise 
the  heifer  calves  even  though  they  have 
to  feed  them  whole  milk  foV  some  time. 
In  his  address  Mr.  Wolcott  said: 

"I  have  always  lived  in  the  cheese- 
producing  locality  of  Wisconsin,  where 
skimmed  milk  is  not  known  on  the  gen- 
eral run  of  dairy  farms  and  where  the 
raising  of  our  dairy  calves  have  been  a 
very  impoi'tant  and  sometimes  trying 
problem. 

"I  have  made  this  thing  a  study  for 
fifteen  years  and  have  raised  all  my 
heifer  calves  without  milk;  namely  on 
calf  food.  I  have  raised  good  calves  that 
made  good  cows.  Others  can  do  as  well 
or  better  if  they  will  be  sure  to  get  a 
good,  standard  brand  advertised  in  the 
farm  and  dairy  papers,  and  follow  direc- 
tions very  carefully.  Or  they  can  use 
home-prepared  calf  foods,  such  as  have 
been  tested  iout  and  found  economical 
and  efficient  by  the  state  experiment 
stations. 

"Give  the  calf  whole  milk  for  about 
two  weeks,  then  decrease  the  milk  and 
add  a  very  little  gruel  made  from  the 
calf  food.  Thereafter  continue  to  grad- 
ually increase  the  calf  food  gruel  and  to 


decrease  the  milk  until  the  calf  is  re- 
ceiving a  full  feed  of  this  gruel.  Now 
this  is  the  critical  time,  and,  if  you  eaa 
make  this  change  without  the  calf  real- 
izing it,  you  have  won  the  battle. 

"Get  the  calves  to  eating  alfalfa,  sil- 
age, and  a  grain  ration  just  as  young  as 
you  can.  Do  not  over-feed  on  the  calf 
food  gruel  and  be  very  careful  to  keep 
all  pails  sweet  and  elean.  I  find  that 
one  of  the  best  preventives  for  indiges- 
tion in  calves  is  keeping  fresh  water 
where  they  can  drink  often.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  water  they  will  drink. 
Most  farmers  fail  to  realize  that  the  calf  - 
requires  water  at  this  young  age. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  think 
your  calves  will  be  quite  as  fat  and  sleek 
as  those  fed  on  milk;  but  take  good  care 
of  them  and  when  they  are  three  months 
old  they  will  be  just  as  growthy  as 
though  they  had  been  fed  on  milk.  At 
least  such  has  been  my  experience. 

"Use  a  pure-bred  sire,  and  try  to  have 
the  cows  freshen  in  the  early  winter,  as 
you  will  then  have  more  time  to  take 
care  of  the  calves.  Then  when  spring 
comes,  they  can  be  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture, and  with  a  very  little  grain  addi- 
tional, will  make  a  fine  growth. 

"I  have  neves  had  a  case  of  scours 
when  calves  were  fed  calf  food,  but 
young  calves  that  have  contracted  the 
ailment  can  be  cured  by  taking  away  all 
the  milk  and  feeding  nothing  but  this 
food.  The  germ  cannot  live  without 
milk.  It  has  r  been  my  experience  that 
calves  raised  in  this  way  develop  into 
cows  with  splendid  digestive  organs. 
They  have  good,  large  barrels  and  will 
eonsume  a  large  amount  of  rough  feed. 

"The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  rec- 
ommends that  unless  its  market  value  i« 
above  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  the 
use  of  skim  milk  as  a  feed  for  young 
calves  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  so 
long  as  skim  milk  is  available  as  a  feed 
for  live  stock,  milk  substitutes  for  dairy 
calves  are  of  comparatively  limited 
value.  I  have  no  objection  to  encourag- 
ing the  larger  use  of  skim  milk  for  feed- 
ing calves  and  would  line  to  have  it  my- 
self to  feed;  but  as  I  have  already  said, 
I  have  always  lived  in  the  cheese-pro- 
ducing locality  of  Wisconsin,  where  skim 
milk  is  not  known  on  the  general  run  of 
dairy  farms  and  where  the  raising  of 
our  dairy  calves  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant problem. 

"There  are  many  other  farmers  over  a 
large  part  of  Wisconsin  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. Like  myself,  they  simply  do 
not  have  the  skim  milk.  Our  monthly 
milk  check  is  our  chief  income,  and  it 
comes  from  the  disposition  of  our  whole 
milk.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  back 
enough  of  this  whole  milk  to  skim,  so 
we  can  have  the  skim  milk  for  the 
calves;  for  then  we  would  be  confronted 
with  the  additional  problem  and  trouble 
of  disposing  of  the  cream  so  left  on  our 
hands.  To  us  the  calf  foods,  or  so-called 
milk  substitutes,  have  an  important  mis- 
sion to  fill  and  a  very  considerable  value. 

"While  the  Indiana  station  takes  the 
view  referred  to,  it  also  realizes  that 
there  are  those  conditions  existing  in 
some  dairy  farming  communities,  such 
as  my  own,  in  which  a  prepared  ealf  food 
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This  Big  Dollar-Saving  Book 
Should  Be  in  Every  Home 

Send  a  Postal  NOW  For  This  FREE  Book 

National  economy  demands  that  your  dollar  be  made 
to  go  as  far  as  possible.  This  big  Bargain  Book  enables 
you  to  secure  the  most  desirable  and  serviceable  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices,  thus  resulting  in  a 

great  saving  to  yon.  Thousands  end  thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  South  testify  to  the  money-saving  merits  of  "The 
Book  of  a  Thousand  Bargains."  Our  tremendous  purchasing  power 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  the  prices  down  within  the  reach  of  all.  Don't 
delay  1  Send  for  your  copy  NOW. 

EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  MONEY  SAVING  POWER 


Women's  Stylish  * 
and  Serviceable 
Two-Strap 

PATENT  LEATHER 
PUMPS 
only  $1.98 
Regular  $2.75  Value 

BIGGEST 
SHOE  BARGAIN 
OF  THE  SEASON 


A  typical  bargain  selected  at  random  from  among  the 
thousands  that  are  found  in  this  Bargain  Catalog.  The  new 
Spring  and  Summer  issue 
contains  many  pages  of  just 
such  bargains  in  shoes  alone. 
Over  a  hundred  other  pages  of 
savings  in  ready-to-wear,  under- 
wear, millinery,  jewelry,  hard- 
ware and  toilet  goods.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you  of  the  big 
savings  possible  through  ordering 
from  this  book. 


READ  TEE  DESCRIPTION 
F4200.  This  is  a  very  timely  end  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  our  great  pur- 
chasing power.  Anticipating  your  needs 
a  year  in  advance  mads  this  savins  to  yon 
possible.  Stylish  pumps  of  splendid  qual- 
ity patent  leather,  with  open-work  slashed 
straps  to  button  over  instep,  new  style  re- 
ceding toe,  high  arch  and  neat  concave 
leather  heel.  Medium  Weight  close  edge 
sole  end  grey  ooze  lining.  Butterfly  orna- 
ment. Sizes  2i.  3,  8},  4, 4*.  6.  El.  6.  <i.  7, 
71  and  8.  Medium  end  wide  widths.  State 
size  wanted.  Shipping  weight  CI  QQ 
IMbs.  Price,  Very  Special ....  *  *  •  ■*  ° 


Send  Your  Trial  Order  or  Catalog  Request  to 

We  Guaranteeto Please 

You  Absolutely  or  Your  L  ORDER 

Money  is  Refunded   ^  TOBIES 

WICHITA,  KAN. 


DISTEM  PER 

FRAZIER'S  DISTEMPER  REMEDY  is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy 
for  the  treatment  among  horses,  stallions  and  colts  of  Distemper, 
Pink-Eye,  Influenza,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Shipping  Fever,  Coughs  and 
Colds  and  other  diseases  of  a  similar  nature  affecting  the  Nose  and 
Throat.  Procure  a  bottle  and  use  It  as  a  Preventive.  The  $1  bot- 
tle holds  exactly  three  50c  bottles.  Free  horse  booklet  on  request. 
Sold  by  druggists  or  prepaid  from 

BINKLEY  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  15,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


ia  an  economical  item  in  calf  feeding. 
And  so  it  has  carried  on  some  experi- 
mental tests  along  this  line  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  home-mixed  calf 
meal,  which  it  has  found  satisfactory  in 
producing  a  good  growth  and  condition 
of  thrift  in  calves. 

"This  calf  meal  so  prepared  by  this 
station  contains  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  hominy  feed,  linseed  meal,  red  dog 
flour,  and  dried  blood,  all  of  which  may 
be  purchased  on  the  feed  markets  and 
the  mixing  be  done  at  home.  The  adver- 
tised brands  of  calf  meal  usually  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  some  such  combina- 
tion of  feeds  as  this,  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  condimental  drugs,  or  so- 
called  appetizers  and  tonics. 

"Howeyer,  let  me  say  in  conclusion, 
get  busy  and  raise  a  lot  of  good  dairy 
calves.  In  that  way  you  can  establish  _ 
a  better  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  as  you  can 
be  constantly  weeding  out  the  poor  ones 
and  need  keep  only  the  best  in  the  herd. 
What  can  you  raise  that  is  more  profit- 
able on  the  farm  today  than  a  few  extra 
dairy  cows  at  the  present  high  prices? 
I  believe  prices  will  go  much  higher  than 
they  are  now." 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion trials  have  been  made  of  substitutes 
for  skim  milk,  the  one  giving  the  best 
results  being  made  as  follows:  Wheat 
flour,  30  jDounds;  cocoanut  meal,  25 
pounds;  nutrium,  20  pounds;  oil  meal, 
10  pounds,  and  dried  blood  2  pounds. 
Nutrium  is  a  soluble  milk  powder  now 
manufactured  commercially.  In  feeding 
this  milk  substitute  it  was  first  mixed 
with  warm  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  six  pounds  of  water.  The 
calves  received  their  mothers'  milk  for 
from  five  to  seven  days,  when  the  milk 
substitute  gradually  replaced  the  milk 
until  m,  the  end  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
no  milk  was  given.  The  first  five  or  six. 
weeks  the  calves  were  given  about  two 
pounds  of  the  mixture  daily  and  after 
that  two  pounds  and  a  half  daily  until 
weaning  time.  » 

Year-Round  Feeding  of  Cows 

To  be  most  profitable,  dairying  must 
be  a  year-round  business.  Plans  must 
be  made  that  will  provide  feed  in  abun- 
dance for  the  cows  throughout  the  year. 
It  would  be  folly  to  get  high-producing 
dairy  cows  and  not  be  able  to  provide 
them  with  plenty  of  feed  at  all  times. 
It  is  important  to  have  cows  that  in- 
herit a  strong  tendency  to  give  milk,  for 
no  amount  of  skill  in  feeding  and  hand- 
ling can  make  a  profitable  cow  of  one 
lacking  in  these  essential  characteristics. 
This  is  the  reason  success  in  dairying  is 
so  dependent  upon  the  individual  ani- 
mals and  the  keeping  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  records.  It  does  not  matter  how 
good  a  cow  we  may  have,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect results  without  proper  feed  and 
management. 

We  all  welcome  the  time  when  we  can 
turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture,  because  at 
no  other  season  of  the  year  do  cows  pro- 
duce milk  more  abundantly  and  at  less 
expense.  The  immature  grass,  such  as 
we  have  early  in  the  spring,  however, 
lees  not  eontain  a  very  large  amount 
of  nutriment,  and  it  is  easily  possible 
for  a  high-producing  cow  to  fall  off  when 
first  turned  on  pasture  in  the  spring, 
simply  because  she  cannot  eat  enough 
grass  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of 
nutrients. 

A  cow  will  always  produce  more  milk 
if  fed  grain  while  on  pasture.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  always 
profitable  to  feed  grain  when  cows  are 
on  good  grass.  The  yield  might  be  in- 
creased, but  the  extra  amount  produced 
would  be  at  too  great  a  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, a  cow  that  is  giving  only  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  milk  on 
grass  alone  will  give  only  a  little  more 
if  fed  grain.  If  yeu  have  a  very  heavy- 
producing  cow,  however,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different,  and  it  will  be  al- 
most necessary  to  give  some  grain  or 
she  will  not  continue  to  produce  a  large 
amount.  Professor  Eckles,  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College,  says  that  a 
Jersey  cow  giving  as  much  as  twenty 
pounds  a  day,  or  a  Holstein  giving 
twenty-five  pounds,  should  be  given 
some  grain  when  on  grass.  He  advises 
feeding  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  pounds 
of  grain  to  a  cow  that  will  give  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  even  when 
they  are  on  good  pasture. 

The  pasture  season,  however,  does  not 
last  very  long.  Along  about  the  middle 
of  the  summer  it  is  almost  certain  to 
get  dry  and  hot  and  when  this  occurs 
the  pastures  will  become  short  and  not 
supply  grass  enough  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow.  Of  course  heavy  grain  feeding  will 
make  up  the  deficiency,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive.   One  way  of  overcoming  this 


and  having  cheaper  feed  is  to  plant  some 
early-maturing  crops,  such  as  early  va- 
rieties *  of  corn  or  possibly  a  patch  of 
Sudan  grass,  and  feeding  this  green  for- 
age to  the  cows  when  the  pasture  short- 
age comes.  Green  oats  can  be  fed  in  the 
same  way. 

The  best  provision  for  this  pasture 
shortage  is  a  summer  silo.  There  is 
hardly  a  farm  in  Kansas  where  live 
stock  is  kept  that  could  not  make  good 
use  of  a  summer  silo.  A  summer  silo 
must  of  necessity  be  considerably  smaller 
than  the  one  used  for  winter  feeding,  be- 
cause a  good  deal  thicker  layer  of  silage 
must  be  taken  off  each  day  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling. 

If  you  expect  your  cow  to  keep  up 
her  milk  flow  during  this  most  trying 
period  of  the  year,  you  must  make  plans 
for  supplying  green  feed  of  some  kind, 
and  these  plans  must  be  made  now,  for 
the  crop  must  be  planted  some  time  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used. 


Cow  Test  Report 

One  of  the  strong,  active  cow  test  as- 
sociations in  Kansas  is  that  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  We  give  below  the 
names  and  records  of  the  cows  in  this 
association  which  produced  more  than 
forty  pounds  of  butter  fat  during  the 
month  of  January.  This  is  a  good  list 
of  cows  for  one  association  and  is  an 
indication  that  the  members  are  making 
considerable  progress  in  developing  high- 
producing  herds.  George  H.  Eichler  is 
the  official  tester  for  this  association. 


Per 

Pounds 

Cent 

Butter 

Pounds 

of 

80% 

Owner — 

Milk 

Fat 

Fat 

Castillo  &  Son,  PH  — 

1,869.0 

3.51 

65.60 

Robinson  &  Shultz,  PH 

1,652.3 

3.9 

64.44 

A.  H.  McConnel,  GH. 

1,378.1 

4.0 

55.12 

T.  M.  Ewing,  PH 

1,546.9 

3.55 

54.91 

W.  N.  Banks,  PJ  

1,238.8 

4.42 

64.75 

Robinson  &  Shultz.  PH 

1,593.4 

3.45 

54.18 

Robinson  &  Shultz,  PH 

1,630.9 

3.3 

53.81 

A.  H.  McConnel,  GH. 

.1,013.5 

5.0 

50.67 

A.  H.  McConnel,  GH. 

1,150.0 

4.4 

50.30 

A.  H.  McConnel,  GH. 

1,089.6 

4.6 

50.12 

Robinson  &  Shultz,  PH 

1,332.2 

3.68 

48.78 

Robinson  &  Shultz,  PH 

1,537.7 

3.04 

46.75 

1,168.7 

4.0 

48.75 

D.  M.  Cahill,  GH  

1,129.4 

3.9 

44.00 

P.  S.  Campbell,  GH.. 

909.0 

4.6 

41.81 

Castillo  &  Son,  PH.  . 

.  964.4 

4.2 

40.50 

1,246 

3.25 

40.30 

D.  M.   Cahill,  PH.   . . 

.1,060 

3.80 

40.28 

Note. — PH  stands  for  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein; GH,  grade  Shorthorn;  PJ,  pure- 
bred Jersey. 


Harold  Bentz  reports  his  cow  did  not 
give  so  much  milk  in  February  as  in 
January,  but  he  is  looking  forward  to 
her  doing  better  when  grass  comes. 
Dairymen  always  look  forward  anxiously 
to  the  pasture  season.  Better  plan  to 
have  some  of  the  choicest  feed  on  the 
farm  saved  to  use  about  the  time  you 
are  tempted  to  turn  your  cow  on  the 
grass.  The  first  grass  is  not  very  nutri- 
tious and  if  cows  are  turned  on  grass 
too  early  they  lose  their  appetite  for  hay 
and  other  feed  and  do  not  get  enough 
from  the  grass  to  keep  up  their  milk. 
It  is  a  critical  time  and  calls  for  careful 
management  and  the  use  of  the  most  pal- 
atable feed  you  can  get  in  order  to  keep 
the  cows  contented  a  little  longer  until 
the  grass  is  well  started.  If  you  have 
good  silage,  the  problem  is  comparatively 
easy,  for  cows  do  not  tire  of  silage  as 
they  do  of  dry  fodder. 


Helen  Shriver,  whose  picture  with  her 
oow  and  calf  is  reproduced  in  this  issue, 
writes  that  she  thinks  the  club  Work  is 
getting  more  interesting  all  the  time. 
She  says  there  is  always  something  new 
to  learn. 


Dairy  Club  Honor  Roll 

It  is  no  small  achievement  to  do  all 
the  work  of  the  Dairy  Club  and  have 
every  record  complete  and  in  on  time. 
The  following  members  are  up  to  date 
on  all  their  reports.  If  your  name  is 
not  on  the  list,  it  means  you  are  behind 
or  in  some  way  have  not  furnished  the 
reports  as  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the 
club. 

Thelma  Adams 
Harold  Bentz 
Claude  Carter 
Gary  Cook 
Alfred  G.  Davis 
Carlito  Griswold 
Marion  Melvern  Lee 
Thereso  O'Mara 
Lucile  Radcliffe 
Clarence  Radcliffe 
Elise  Regier 
Glen  Romig 
Roland  E.  Roney 
Harvey  Russell 
Hazel  Shriver 
John  Voorhees,  Jr. 


Become  a  shareholder  of  Humanity- 
buy  a  Liberty  bond. 


Allowing  the  work  horse  to  eat  large 
amounts  of  alfalfa  is  not  only  wasteful, 
but  dangerous.  The  overloaded  and  dis- 
tended digestive  apparatus  crowds  upon 
the  lungs  and  heart.  This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  animal  to  breathe  freely  and 
consequently  deprives  him  of  a  sufficient 


amount  of  oxygen  when  he  i9  at  hard 
work.  Practically  all  the  protein  not 
utilized  by  the  body  must  be  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys.  This  results  in 
excessive  stimulation  or  even  inflamma- 
tion of  these  organs,  and  excessive  uri- 
nation. 
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THIS  Silo 

speaks /6r itself 

A  N  INDIANA  SILO  is  a  safe,  sore  fnves*- 

X\  ment.  riot  an  experiment.  It  is  strong  and 
serviceable.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  fill, 
easy  to  feed  from,  easy  to  pay  for.   It  is  good* 
fcUity  thousand  are  now  in  use. 

Go  to  any  Indiana  Silo  owner  and  look  at  his 
alio.  Get  inside  of  it.  Note  the  joints;  no  iron 
to  rust.  Examine  the  wood;  see  how  free  it  is 
from  defects;  how  close-fitting  it  is.  Then  ex* 
amine  the  silage  against  the  wall.  You  will  find 
it  is  as  free  from  mold  as  in  the  center.  When 
silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  isgood  silage.  You 
and  yourhired  man  or  neighbors  can  put  up  on 
Indiana  SUo.  No  skilled  labor  required. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  com* 
plete  details  of  our  Early  Buyers* 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Union  Bid  7.,  ••••»•  Anderson,  Indiana 

6H  Silo  Bldff^   i  Kanaa*  City.  Bo, 

61 1  Indiana  Fldg..  •   •**>••  De»  Moines,  Iowa 

61 1  Lire  Stock  Excfcautf*  Bid*.,  .  Fort  Worth,  T%Ub 


Stack  Your  Hay  I  ^J? 

Easiest  Way^AyflAWft 

■cavrs  and  Sweep  Ratcea 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
L  way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jay  hawk  Stack - 
'    era  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 


fTwTATT  MFG.  CO-  810  N.  Stfc  ST.,  SAUNA.  CAM 


The  Washington 
Horaeseeker  s  Guide 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  is  thinking  of  going  West  to 
farm  or  to  raise  live  stock. 

"The  Evergreen  State"  Is  full  Of 
opportunities.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
them.  If  interested,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  above  publication,  which 
it  ABSOLUTELY  FBEE. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
ef  products  grown  in  the  Union  Paciflo 
country. 

B.A.SHITH.  Colonization  &  IadustriaUjI. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1364  D.  P.  Bids'., Omaha,  Neb. 
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EEg  toHayB&ter* 

—our  Eat  eat  Hay-Baling  Profit-Back 

WRITE  —  get  wonderful  1918  money* 

making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


Host  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  hustler  beJ ear  made. 
10  yean  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
•nab  balms  for  aelf  and  neighbors. 
Book  explalnn  all— Write 
ADM  LP  *!.  KAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Kana-aa  City,  Ma. 


Caah  or  TJra» 


Ditch  for  Profits 


Insure  big  erops  every  year.  Don't  let 
Crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

U-stael,  remstWe.  -JfustaMa.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to  4  tt.deep— any  soil— does  labor 
tOO  men.    Write  lor  free  drainage  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co* 
Boxl6S?  Owensboro.  Ky, 


Shipped  on  Approval 


Write  at  once  lor  particulars  01  shipments  and  my  48-page  f 
catalog.    Ajrents  wanted  to  drive  and  demonstrate,  the  Euab 

Car.  Opportunity 
to  pay  for  it  nut  of 
.  yourcommia»iona. 

A  ft  v  d  1 1  making* 
k  aaooey.  Shipments 
>  prompt.  Bush 
,  eara  guaranteed 
money  back. 
I'JlSnioaVia  ready. 

Oe^lBflrtron^Eie'ct;iSti.^Lt^   ^Dept'.     *  60 

iCSU  SOIOK  COttPA-NY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  HUnoU 


Hogs  Without  Corn 


JEEDING  oats  to  hogs  is  a  subject 
about  which  one  of  Kansas  Farm- 
er's Montgomery  County  readers 
makes  inquiry.  He  refers  to  a 
statement  in  an  article  last  fall  entitled 
"Pushing  the  Fall  Pigs."  This  was  to 
the  effect  that  finely-ground  oat  meal 
could  be  substituted  for  corn  in  the  ra- 
tion with  equally  satisfactory  results  on 
rape  pasture.  This  referred  to  the  feed- 
ing of  brood  sows  and  pigs  during  the 
suckling  period  and  was  based  on  results 
obtained  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

The  use  of  alfalfa,  clover,  or  rape  pas- 
ture saves  a  great  deal  of  grain  in  the 
growing  of  hogs  and  especially  the  sup- 
plementary grain,  such  as  shorts,  tank- 
age, etc.  One  should  not  attempt  to 
grow  hogs  without  plenty  of  pasture.  It 
requires  considerable  grain  to  finish  hogs 
for  market,  but  every  hog  man  knows 
that  a  minimum  of  grain  is  required  in 
the  growing  of  pigs,  provided  they  have 
the  run  of  good  pacture. 

Our  correspondent  asks  of  oats  are 
equally  satisfactory  with  alfalfa  pasture. 
He  says:  "We  can  raise  any  amount  of 
alfalfa  and  oats  here,  and  also  have  some 
access  to  wheat  middlings  at  market 
priees,  and  to  skim  milk,  but  corn  is  a 
very  uncertain  crop,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing  standing  in  the  way  of  greatly 
increasing  our  hog  production.  Last  fall 
I  sold  over  a  hundred  head  of  hogs,  av- 
eraging 125  pounds,  raised  on  alfalfa 
pasture  without  grain.  Of  course  there 
was  not  a  fat  hog  in  the  bunch.  They 
were  sold  mostly  to  farmers  who  had 
raised  enough  corn  to  fatten  them  out 
"Can  oats  in  any  form  or  any  com- 
bination be  fed  so  as  to  equal  corn  for 
fattening  hogs?  Would  oat  meal,  hulls 
and  all,  take  the  place  of  corn  as  the 
sole  grain  feed  on  alfalfa  pasture?" 

Hogs  cannot  be  successfully  fattened 
on  oats  alone.  A  combination  of  one- 
third  ground  oats  and  two-thirds  corn 
makes  a  good  fattening  ration,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  bulkiness  of  oats  this  propor- 
tion cannot  be  increased  in  feeding  hogs 
in  the  fattening  pen.  Oats,  however,  are 
very  valuable  in  feeding  breeding  stock 
and  young  pigs.  They  must  be  ground 
for  pigs.  Ground  oats  with  the  hulls 
sifted  out  is  an  ideal  grain  feed  for 
young  pigs  just  beginning  to  eat.  For 
growing  shoats,  brood  sows,  or  other 
breeding  stock,  the  whole  oats  can  be 
scattered  on  a  feeding  floor  or  clean 
ground  with  the  best  of  results. 

Where  corn  is  an  uncertain  crop  we 
would  suggest  the  substitution  of  kafir 
or  others  of  the  grain  sorghums  for  corn 
in  fattening  hogs.  Kafir  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  corn  almost  pound  for  pound, 
and  is  a  far  more  sure  grain  crop  than 
corn  over  much  of  Kansas.  Kafir  or 
milo  grain  with  alfalfa  can  be  satisfac- 
torily used  in  finishing  hogs  for  market. 

There  are  farmers  in  Montgomery 
County  and  in  many  other  sections  who 
have  been  especially  successful  in  grow- 
ing kafir.  The  agricultural  agent  can 
tell  who  they  are  and  pass  on  their 
methods  to  those  who  have  not  learned 
how  to  succeed  with  this  crop. 

Of  course  hogs  can  be  grown  and 
passed  on  to  those  who  have  the  corn  to 
fatten  them,  as  was  done  by  our  corre- 
spondent last  fall.  Under  some  condi- 
tions this  is  perhaps  more  profitable  than 
attempting  to  grow  the  grain  required 
to  fatten  them  for  market.  A  great 
many  more  hogs,  however,  could  be 
grown  and  finished  for  market  in  Kan- 
sas by  using  the  grain  sorghums  as  a 
substitute  for  corn. 
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Lot  1 — Ground  kafir 

Lot  2 — Ground  milo    4.* 

Lot  3 — Ground  feterita  . .  4.9 

Lot  4 — Ground  koaliang  .  4.9 

Lot  5 — Ground  corn    4.9 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
grain  sorghums  as  a  feed  for  fattening 
hogs.  In  one  of  the  recent  tests  five 
lots  of  i~  -  pigs  each  were  fed  eorn,  kafir, 
milo,  feterita,  and  koaliang,  respectively. 
These  grains  were  supplemented  with  2.3 


pounds  of  shorts  and  .4  pound  of  tank- 
age daily  for  each  pig.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  table: 

Kafir  and  others  of  the  grain  sorghums 
cannot .  be  grown  successfully  without 
giving  them  a  far  better  chance  than  is 
the  ordinary  practice.  The  bulletin  on 
growing  grain  sorghums  in  Kansas,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  in  the  state  who  counts 
corn  an  uncertain  crop  in  his  .locality. 
It  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan. 

Care  of  Mares  Before  Foaling 

Carelessness  and  lack  of  knowledge  are 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  losses 
which  occur  during  foaling.  This  is 
doubly  true  because  in  case  of  trouble, 
aid  must  be  given  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. The  loss  of  foals  before  wean- 
ing time  has  been  estimated  from  10  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  loss  occurs  before 
the  foals  are  two  weeks  old.  Much  of 
it  can  be  avoided  by  attention  and  care. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  the  foal,  mares 
should  have  enough  of  good  wholesome 
food  and  water;  plenty  of  exercise; 
clean,  light  and  altogether  sanitary 
quarters  along  with  regular  attention 
directed  or  given  by  a  man  who  likes 
the  horses  and  who  looks  after  this  mat- 
ter not  from  a  sense"  of  profit  and  loss 
alone,  but  because  of  human  interest  and 
duty. 

On  the  average  farm  the  problem  of 
exercise  is  not  troublesome.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  help  that  will  han- 
dle brood  mares  carefully.  Brood  mares 
may  work  up  to  within  two  or  three 
days  of  the  date  of  foaling,  and  be 
benefited  by  it.  They  should  be  given 
moderate  but  steady  work.  Such  mares 
should  not  be  given  work  which  re- 
quires backing  heavy  loads,  or  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  slipping.  But  they 
can  be  and  should  be  worked. 

E.  A.  Trowbridge,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  feeding  and  handling 
horses,  suggests  the  following  ration  as 
satisfactory  for  brood  mares :  Oats  four 
parts,  bran  one  part,  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay;  oats  two  parts,  corn  two 
parts,  bran  one  part,  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  points  out  that  the 
feed  for  brood  mares  should  always  be 
of  the  best  quality  and  of  such  a  com- 
position that  it  will  not  cause  digestive 
trouble.  As  a  general  rule  mares  doing 
light  work  should  eat  approximately  one 
pound  of  hay  and  one  pound  of  grain 
per  day  per  thousand  pounds  live  weight. 
This  matter  should  be  governed,  however, 
by  the  condition  of  the  mares,  and  they 
should  be  gaining  in  condition  with  di- 
gestion in  best  of  condition  as  the  crit- 
ical time  approaches. 

Mares  should  be  given  a  box  stall  at 
least  four  weeks  before  they  are  due  to 
foal,  in  order  that  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  and  may  also  have  a  place 
large  enough  to  be  comfortable  during 
the  night.  The  stall  should  be  at  all 
times  kept  clean  and  well  bedded,  but 
particular  care  should  be  taken  regard- 
ing these  details  when  the  foal  is  born. 
If  truly  known,  the  source  of  navel 
trouble  in  foals  is  generally  a  dirty  sta- 
ble or  yard.  As  a  safeguard  against 
"navel  disease,"  besides  the  scrupulously 
clean  stall,  the  navel  should  be  tied  and 
treated  with  a  strong  disinfectant,  such 
as  a  solution  of  carboli  acid. 

If  the  season  of  the  year  and  other 
existing  conditions  permit,  mares  may 
well  be  allowed  to  foal  on  grass,  which 
lessens  the  danger  of  infection. 

Demand  for  Popcorn  Increases 

For  years  one  small  community  in 
Iowa  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  has 
produced  over  half  of  the  world's  supply 
of  popcorn.  This  small  acreage  has  sup- 
ported one  of  the  most  prosperous  com- 
munities in  the  Central  West.  The  town 
of  Odebolt,  which  is  at  the  center,  has  a 
population  of  only  about  1.200  people.  It 
is  characterized  by  its  beautiful  churches, 
rich  banks,  and  large  and  well -equipped 
schools.    Last  year  a  farmer  sold  $8,680 


Raise2^Wheat 

and  help  wintheWar 


Voui  chance  for  success  on  the  low  priced  farm  landsjof 

Northern  Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Montana 

Men  of  brain  and  brawn,  the  Northwest  Is  calling  yon. 

The  United  States  government  has  guaranteed  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  upwards  of  $2.00  per  bushel 
for  their  Wheat.    This  is  your  opportunity. 

Send  for  Free  Books  on  These  3  States 

Telia  how  others  have  won  success  on  the  virgin  soil 
of  these  low  priced  farms,  which  need  men  to  develop 
them.  Low  prices  for  the  land — big  prices  for  the 
crops.  Write  today  for  our  free  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota  or  Montana  booklets,  juat  off  the  press.  Speci- 
fy the  one  you  are  moat  interested  in.  We  have  no 
land  to  sell,  but  can  direct  yon  to  your  opportunity. 
Address 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Gen.  Im.  Agt. 
Dept.  225  Great  Northern  Ry. 

Saint  Paul  -  -  Minnesota 


ABSORB  iNF_ 


STOPS 
\  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  simihu 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re« 
suits  are  lasting.  Doea  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2. 50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    J$l.  25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stampa, 

W.F.  Y0UNS.  P.  D.  F.,21  Uempls  St.SBrtnsSleirj.  Mat* 


r  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Treatment.  Mr.  Martens 
of  Shawano,  Wis.,  writes  this  about 

KENDALL'S  t&S&f 

"Ioavebeen  aeinejour  Spavin  Treatment  for 
year*  Tor  Spavin  and  Ringbone,  and  would 
act  ha  *Uh«ut  it,  bceaufe  It  never  failed. " 
I«t  as  wod  joo  ether  letters.  Get  a  bottle 
ot  Kendall's  at  once.  You  may  seed  It 
any  day.  At  tout  druggists  91.10* 
bottle.  6  for  |6. 5a  Art  for  "Treaties 
on  the  Horse" — Free,  or  write  te 

Dr.  ft.  I.  Kanafafl  C*^ 
Kmtirr  FaJls,  Yto 
atoat,C.S.Ae 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

2,  3,  4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Eig  Saving— 90  Day 
Triai,  5- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"Hov»  To  Judge  Engnes'Vprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  toS200--2ell  you  on  practlcallyyonroTvn  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

e>    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

180?  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Me. 

1607  Empire  CM(,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OiLEHG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  so  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  4 
Aermotors.  making  them  self  -oil 
ins.  Ita  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-, 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  bree 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOB  CO,  2500  Twelfth  SL,Chica*a 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood — wids 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
CiMlaf  BBsssapbi  in  mkmt  trm 
WhaalCo,  34Elo.ru Quincy.m, 

In  1913  Europe  produced  43  per  cent 
of  the  world's  sugar.  (Since  then  she  has 
had  other  engagements. 
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The  Miracle  of  the  Marne 


worth  of  popcorn  from  his  sixty-two-acre 
farm. 

The  farmers  of  this  community  have 
made  a  business  of  raising  popcorn.  It 
is  their  principal  product.  All  the  busi- 
ness and  industry  of  the  community  de- 
pends upon  the  popcorn  crop,  but  pop- 
corn will  grow  anywhere  that  field  corn 
will  grow  and  it  is  planted  and  cultivated 
in  about  the  same  manner.  Other  farms 
in  other  sections  can  raise  this  grain  as 
well  as  those  of  this  particular  section. 
About  the  only  restriction  on  raising 
popcorn  is  that  it  should  not  be  grown 
adjoining  a  field  of  field  corn.  The  ro- 
tation plans  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop  are  practically  the  same  as  for  field 
com.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  com- 
mercial supply  of  popcorn  should  be 
raised  in  only  one  or  two  communities. 
Any  part  of  the  so-called  corn  belt  will 
grow  a  crop  successfully.  In  this  partic- 
ular community  one  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  another  until  the  entire  community 
is  a  popcorn  center.  They  have  been 
raising  popcorn  for  years. 

The  enormous  increase  in  demand  and 
a  short  crop  last  year^have  almost  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  reserve  supply  of 
popcorn.  Heretofore  a  reserve  has  al- 
ways been  maintained.  In  1916  the  pop- 
corn grower  sold  his  1915  crop.  In  1915 
he  sold  his  1914  crop,  but  now  that  the 
reserve  is  gone,  the  1917  crop  is  already 
on  the  1918  market  months  before  it 
would  be  marketed  normally.  It  is  ap- 
parent there  is  room  for  greatly  increased 
production.  Popcorn  that  brought  about 
2  cents  a  pound  in  the  field  two  years 
ago  is  now  bringing  5  or  6  cents  and 
may  double  in  price  next  year. 

We  probably  do  not  realize  how  rap- 
idly the  consumption  of  popcorn  has  in- 
creased. Great  changes  have  come  over 
the  popcorn  business  in  recent  years. 
Drug  stores,  confectionery  stores,  grocery 
stores,  restaurants,  general  stores,  mo- 
tion picture  theaters,  and  in  fact  almost 
all  classes  of  business  houses  now  con- 
sider their  equipment  incomplete  without 
a  popcorn  machine  serving  freshly-popped 
corn  buttered  with  pure  creamery  but- 
ter. Within  almost  a  year  the  demand 
for  popcorn  has  doubled  and  trebled  in 
volume. 

People  are  demanding  popcorn  and  pop- 
corn confections.  The  Government  is 
urging  us  to  eat  more  corn  and  through- 
out the  country  articles  are  being  printed 
on  the  food  value  of  popcorn.  It  is  be- 
ing urged  as  a  patriotic  confection,  one 
that  will  help  conserve  other  foods. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  that  the  corn 
growers  of  Kansas  should  investigate. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  several  bulletins  on 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  popcorn. 
These  are  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  202, 
553,  and  554. 


Bees  and  Fruit 

Honey  production  as  associated  with 
fruit  growing  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
by  Charles  D.  Mize  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
Mr.  Mize  is  an  experienced  bee  man.  He 
reminded  his  audience  that  one  of  the 
principal  food  shortages  we  have  is 
sugar.  This  has  become  so  serious  that 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  sugar  has 
been  restricted  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  we  are  urged  to  use  every  sub- 
stitute that  we  can  to  the  end  that  we 
may  spare  more  for  our  allies  in  this 
war. 

"Honey  is  Nature's  own  sweet,"  said 
Mr.  Mize.  "Jt  is  a  delicious  and  nutri- 
tious food,  and  yet  millions  of  pounds  go 
to  waste  for  lack  of  bees  to  gather  and 
store  it  for  man's  use.  Every  pound  of 
honey  produced  will  take  the'  place  of 
at  least  one  pound  of  sugar.  It  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  better  and 
more  healthful  than  sugar. 

"One  of  the  best  of  the  honey-produc- 
ing plants  is  sweet  clover.  Sweet  clover 
is  almost  equal  to  alfalfa  as  a  forage 
plant;  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  soil  builders 
we  have.  I  have  noticed  in  young  fruit 
orchards  various  crops  being  grown  be- 
tween the  rows  of  trees.  Why  not  sow 
sweet  clover,  which  will  give  you  a  good 
crop  of  hay  the  first  year,  another  cut- 
ting of  hay  the  second  year,  and  a  val- 
uable seed  crop.  In  addition,  if  you 
have  bees,-  they  will  do  their  part  in 
saving  the  nectar  for  your  use  and  the 
soil  will  have  been  greatly  enriched. 

"I  know  that  not  every  fruit  grower 
wants  to  be  a  commercial  honey  pro- 
ducer, but  every  fruit  grower  and  farmer 
— large  or  small — can  have  a  colony  or 
two  of  bees  and  produce  at  least  enough 
honey  to  supply  his  own  family.  Hav- 
ing a  few  colonies  of  bees  does  not  mean 
that  you  are  required  to  have  an  ex- 
tensive technical  knowledge  of  handling 


them,  though,  like  anything  that  is 
worth  while,  the  more  you  know,  the 
better. 

"The  few  fundamentals  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  ean  be  learned  from  the 
free  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  O,  or 
from  Dr.  J.  H.  Merrill,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  Every  bee  keeper 
in  your  neighborhood  will  be  glad  to  give 
yon  help  in  any  way  he  can. 

"To  avoid  being  stung  by  the  bees,  use 
veils  and  gloves  for  protection.  With 
this  precaution  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  the  smoker  the  bees  can  be  handled 
without  danger. 

"You  should  not  overlook  the  value  of 
the  honey  bee  in  the  pollination  of  fruit 
blossoms,  especially  in  self-sterile  varie- 
ties that  require  cross  pollination.  In 
this  respect  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
consider  the  bees  your  valuable  friends, 
and  this  being  true  you  will  do  nothing 
to  injure  them.  Thousands  of  colonies 
of  bees  have  been  killed  by  poisonous 
spray  applied  while  the  trees  were  in 
bloom  and  the  bees  working  thereon.  In 
spraying,  remember  the  bees  and  wait 
until  the  blossoms  fall. 

"On  the  value  of  the  bees  in  the  or- 
chard, E.  E.  Yaggy,  of  the  Yaggy  Planta- 
tions near  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  states 
that  for  the  past  three  seasons  he  has 
had  a  bee  keeper  place  his  bees — eighty 
colonies  in  1917 — throughout  the  or- 
chards while  in  bloom,  for  pollinization 
purposes,  and  that  for  this  period  of 
three  years  he  has  had  splendid  crops. 
He  does  not  attribute  this  result  alto- 
gether to  the  bees,  but  he  does  state  that 
he  considers  the  honey  bee  the  best  and 
most  indispensable  means  of  cross  pol- 
linization in  the  orchard,  and  that  if  he 
could  not  secure  bees  from  a  bee  keeper 
he  would  have  his  own. 

"In  conclusion  let  me  say,  Get  some 
bees.  Use  the  ten-frame  hive.  For  home 
use  in  either  comb  or  extracted  honey, 
use  the  shallow  extracting  frame,  five 
and  three-eighths  inches  deep.  Have  two 
of  these  supers  with  each  hive.  Three 
would  be  better.  Use  full  sheets- founda- 
tion in  hive  body  or  brood  chamber,  and 
starters  or  full  sheets  in  super  frames. 
Set  hive  on  level  from  side  to  side.  The 
back  can  be  one  inch  higher  than  the 
front.  This  makes  for  straight  combs. 
Put  on  one  super  when  honey  flow  is 
near.  When  this  super  is  nearly  full, 
add  another.  Give  the  bees  some  atten- 
tion, as  you  would  anything  else  on  the 
farm.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  asserting 
that  for  the  capital  invested  and  labor 
required,  there  is  nothing  on  the  farm 
that  will  give  greater  returns  than  the 
bees." 

Bee  supplies  will  be  scarce  and  hard 
to  get,  and  those  needing  equipment 
should  order  at  once. 


Western  Kansas  Bean  Culture 

Since  writing  of  our  experience  with 
Tepary  beans,  I  have  received  several 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  and  care  of  beans  in  Western 
Kansas.  I  find  that  nearly  all  kinds  of 
beans  shed  their  blooms  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  during  the  dry,  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August.  This  not  only  is  a 
loss  in  that  the  vines  lose  much  vitality 
while  this  is  going  on,  but  they  are  using 
much  moisture  which  should  be  utilized 
in  the  production  of  seed.  The  more 
moisture  one  can  have  stored  up  for  the 
use  of  the  crop  during  the  period  when 
conditions  are  best  for  the  setting  of  the 
seed  pods,  the  larger  will  be  the  yield, 
the  shorter  the  period  when  the  vines 
are  forced  by  uncongenial  conditions  to 
shed  their  bloom,  and  the  more  vitality 
they  will  be  able  to  put  into  the  produc- 
tion of  seed. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  desired 
conditions,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion some  primitive  facts.  First,  under 
normal  conditions  we  must  conserve  as 
much  moisture  as  possible  to  produce  a 
crop  of  beans.  Second,  a  long  growing 
period  is  less  conducive  to  the  production 
of  seed  than  a  short  growing  period. 
Third,  not  only  beans  but  most  plants 
grow  and  mature  much  more  rapidly 
when  planted  moderately  late  than 
when  planted  early. 

In  order  to  conserve  moisture,  we 
should  plow  for  beans  as  soon  as  the  first 
crop  of  weeds  is  well  sprouted  and  be- 
fore the  ground  gets  green.  If  the 
ground  is  sandy  and  apt  to  drift  as  soon 
as  the  weeds  sprout  again,  list  it,  and 
when  the  next  crop  of  weeds  show.s  up 
split  the  ridges  and  in  this  way  keep 
the  weeds  constantly  subdued  until  June 
15  or  20.  If  the  season  is  dry,  plant 
three  to  five  beans  in  a  hill,  thirty  inches 
apart  each  way,  immediately  after  a 
rain.  Teparys  can  be  planted  as  late  as 
July  15,  and  Pintos  June  15  to  30.  Hard 


The  battle  of  the  Marne 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to 
superhuman  bravery.  They 
fought  as  if  led  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
herself. 

The  Marne  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same 
love  of  country  and  unity 
of  purpose  that  inspired  the 
French  people  must  inspire 
us,  and  we  must  win  the  war. 


land  that  will  be  too  lumpy  to  drift 
should  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  a  disk 
harrow.  A  thick  growth  of  Russian 
thistles  two  inches  high  will  take  up 
more  moisture  in  a  day  than  beans  in 
rows  will  use  in  two  weeks.  Don't  let 
the  weeds  get  a  start.  If  you  can  irri- 
gate, plant  in  thick,  drilled  rows,  thirty 
inches  apart,  otherwise  in  hills  and 
spaced  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  moisture  you  have  stored.  If  the 
ground  is  well  saturated  and  rain  pros- 
pects are  good  plant  three  or  four  beans 
to  the  hill,  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  in  rows  thirty  inches  apart, 
otherwise  space  the  hills  twenty- four  to 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed 
and  clothed,  cared  for 
through  sickness  and 
wounds.  This  is  the  work 
of  every  individual  as  well 
as  the  Government. 

It  is  the  proud  duty  of 
the  Bell  System  to  coordi- 
nate its  purpose  and  equip- 
ment lo  the  other  factors 
in  our  national  industrial 
fabric,  so  that  the  manu- 
facture and  movement  of 
supplies  to  our  boys  abroad 
be  given  right  of  way. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


her 

Gold 

'coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Vrm 
sJ!l*d1'  Where  y°«  can  buy  «oo*J  faVm  land  at  $15.  to 
930.  per  sere  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2. 
wheat  to  the  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offer* 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

I60  fee  lifoitmfeads  Frsg  to  Setfleri 

and  other  land  »t  very  low  price*.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S  or  their  cods  are  yearly  taking:  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barlay  and  Klaa. 

Mixed  Farm  lag  is  folly  as  profitable  an  industry  as  Train 
raising-.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  eacefient. 
Write  for  literature  and  particular*  aa  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Sunt,  immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 

2012  Main  St.,  Kaunas  City,  Mo. 


thirty  inches  apart.  Hills  are  better 
than  thinly  drilled  plantings,  a9  the 
denser  growth  protects  the  flowers  from 
sun  and  wind.  Yellow  Tepary  or  Pima 
beans,  do  best  on  hard  land.  Pinto  or 
Mexican  beans  do  best  in  mixed  sandy 
soil.  White  cowpeas  do  best  in  sandy 
soil.  The  two  latter  are  very  good  for 
food. — H. Willis  Smith,  Garden  City. 


A  real  money-back  bargain — a  Liberty 
bond. 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  costing  to  run 
your  farm?  Keep  an  account  for  a  sea- 
son and  know  what  it  costs. 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas, 


The  Bridge  Builder 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway. 

Came  at  Jhe  evening,  cold  and  gray. 

To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim — 

The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him — 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 

And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  build- 
ing here. 

Tour  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You've  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head — 
"Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,"  he 
said, 

"There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
him."  — Selected. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Front 

In  more  than  150  centers  in  France, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  accommodations  have  been 
provided  for  the  soldiers  in  Pershing's 
expedition.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  1,300  American  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretaries  in  the  war  zone  promot- 
ing for  Uncle  Sam's  boys  the  same  pro- 
gram they  have  enjoyed  in  the  big  camps 
in  this  country. 

When  the  American  tropps  took  over 
their  section  of  the  French  fighting 
front  there  were  eight  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dug- 
outs waiting  for  their  exclusive  use. 
These  provided  chocolate,  sweets  of  all 
kinds,  biscuits  and  knicknacks.  The  last 
thing  American  troops  will  get  before 
they  go  over  the  top  will  be  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  or  tea,  a  biscuit  or  two,  some 
chocolate  for  emergency  rations,  and  a 
word  of  cheer  and  inspiration  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries. 


One  More  Call 

There  have  been  many  insistent  calls 
that  have  rung  out  on  the  clear  air  of 
our  native  land  in  the  past  few  months 
— calls  fr»m  those  who  know  the  great- 
est needs  of  our  people  today,  tomorrow, 
and  next  year. 

There  is  a  call  for  our  best  and  most 
stalwart  young  men  to  go  and  defend  us 
on  the  battlefield.  There  is  a  call  for 
men  and  women  everywhere  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  feed  these  men  and  all 
others  who  need  food  in  the  coming  year. 
So  the  farmer,  the  dairyman,  the  cattle- 
man, and  the  city  dweller  who  has  a 
few  feet  of  earth  are  planting  and  tend- 
ing with  care  the  garden  and  field  and 
are  caring  for  their  live  stock  and  milk 
supply. 

There  is  a  call  for  cotton  and  wool 
that  the  nation  may  have  clothes.  There 
is  a  call  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Red 
Cross  movement,  that  our  wounded  sol- 
diers may  be  cared  for,  and  a  call  for 
women  to  nurse  these  wounded  and  dy- 
ing men  and  to  sew  and  knit  for  those 
who  are  on  the  battlefield.  There  is  also 
a  call  for  those  who  manage  households 
and  those  who  prepare  food  to  stop  the 
waste  everywhere,  so  that  the  supply 
may  be  sufficient  for  present  needs. 

These  are  all  noble  calls  and  the  re- 
sponse has  been  very  gratifying.  There 
is  still  another  call  which  comes  from 
the  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  the 
men  of  our  country,  asking  that  the  corn 
and  rye  and  barley  be  made  into  flour 
that  the  world  may  be  fed,  asking  that 
the  vats  of  our  distilleries  may  lie  idle 
and  empty,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  not 
waste  the  grain  that  the  farmer  with 
toil  and  care  has  raised.  Why  this  of- 
fering to  John  Barleycorn  when  the 
world's  progress  is  only  hindered  thereby? 

May  our  nation,  our  lawmakers,  re- 
spond to  this  call.  Would  that  I  could 
make  it  ring  out  that  all  the  world 
might  hear  and  take  heed. — Mrs.  Lucy 
L.  Ferguson,  Wisconsin. 


Peace  in  Troublous  Times 

The  report  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Grange,  Mrs.  Mabel  Pomeroy, 
as  given  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Forty-Sitxh  Annual  Session,  just 
published,  contains  the  following  thought, 
which  is  so  true,  so  beautifully  expressed 
and  so  comforting  in    these   times  of 


stress  that  we  wish  to  pass  it  on  to 
those  of  our  readers  whom  it  would  not 
otherwise  reach. 

"We  are  all  seeking  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  many  are  the  phantoms  that 
men  have  pursued  in  search  of  it,  only 
to  be  disappointed  at  last.  Only  two 
things  lead  to  permanent  happiness. 
These  are  love  and  work.  God's  love 
must  be  in  our  hearts.  We  must  render 
first  our  allegiance  to  our  Divine  Mas- 
ter and  then  will  come  all  these  other 
things  that  lead  to  happiness.  Let  us 
remember  the  words  found  in  Ezra  8:22: 
'The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them 
for  good  that  seek  him,  but  his  power 
and  his  wrath  is  against  them  that  for- 
sake him.'  To  those  that  love  and  serve 
Him  first,  will  come  happiness  and 
peace,  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  that  peace  which 
Christ  meant  when  He  said:  'Peace  I 
leave  with  you.  My  peace  give  I  unto 
you.'  This  peace  will  not  keep  away 
from  us  the  clouds  and  storms  that  must 
gather  and  break  in  every  life,  but  it 
will  be  shown  in  keeping  us,  deep  down 
in  the  recesses  of  our  secret  souls,  in 
perfect  peace,  still  stayed  on  Him  and 
His  eternal  strength,  because  underneath 
are  His  everlasting  arms. 

"It  is  as  when  a  tempest  has  risen  on 
the  sea  and  lashed  the  waves  to  fury 
and  driven  great  ships  before  it,  but 
underneath,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  on 
the  ocean  bed,  there  is  quiet,  rest,  per- 
fect peace.  Just  now  when  the  war 
storm  has  lashed  to  fury  so  many  of  the 
nations  of  earth  and  driven  others  be- 
fore it,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  God's 
perfect  peace  and  remember  that  under- 
neath all  the  rage  and  tumult  are  God's 
everlasting  promises,  His  everlasting 
love,  and  His  everlasting  arms." 


A  Food  Plan 

It  is  well  to  check  over  from  time  to 
time  the  amounts  and  the  costs  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  the 
family  and  to  investigate  carefully  to 
see  that  the  menu  includes  everything 
each  individual  should  have,  that  the 
foods  of  the  season  are  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage, and  that  a  one-sided  diet  has 
been  avoided.  For  the  average  family 
of  six  with  four  children  under  ten,  aged 
oae,  three,  six,  and  nine,  some  of  the  im- 
portant points  to  consider  are: 

Milk  for  all  the  children. 

Orange  juice  for  the  one-year-old. 

One  kind  of  fruit  for  the  others  ia 
the  family. 

Cooked  cereals  for  all  the  family. 

A  mild  green  vegetable  for  the  three- 
aad  six-year-old.  • 

One  green  vegetable  for  all  the  others 
except  the  baby. 

Eggs  for  the  three  younger  children. 

Meat  or  a  meat  substitute  for  the 
others. — Julia  Vance,  Nebraska  College 
of  Agriculture. 


Why  Not  Rye? 

The  consumer  should  know  that  rye  is> 
about  as  valuable  a  bread  material  as 
wheat.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  wheat 
substitute,  but  in  bread  making  is  put 
on  a  parity  with  wheat,  because  it  is 
needed  for  export  to  the  Allies  and  is 
in  demand  among  American  bakers  who 
supply  bread  to  certain  groups  of  for- 
eigners. It  can  be  bought  from  the 
grocers  "straight,"  but  is  not  in  the 
fifty-fifty  combination  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat. 

In  bread-making  rye  is  usually  com- 
bined with  wheat  flour.  Housekeepers 
who  make  their  own  rye  bread  should 
use  at  least  20  per  cent  of  corn  flour  or 
other  wheat  substitutes,  to  produce  a 
"victory"  loaf. 

Honey  Cookies 

3  cupfuls  steel  cut  oats 
%  teaspoonful  salt 
2  eggs,  well  beaten 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

1  cupful  strained  honey 

2  cupfuls  dates,  cut  fine. 

Drop  from  teaspoon.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate   oven.     Makes    about  forty-four 

cookies. 


Classified  Adverti sing 


HELP  WANTED. 


TANNING. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
open  to  farmers.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  List  positions  free.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  N-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HOR8H 
or  calf  »kin3  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  nriced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE— RED  POLLED  BULL,  HERD 
header,  A-l.  Yearling  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice.    R.  C.  Brownlee,  Holden,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL, 
one  year  old,  extra  quality.  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der, Burlington,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
$40.  High  grade  heifer  calves,  $18,  crated. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul  McFarland, 
Route  7,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.60 
each.    Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEINS  —  HIGH-GRADE  HEIFER 
calves  crated  at  $20  each,  from  extra  choice 
producing  dams,  sired  by  high-class  regis- 
tered sires  with  official  record  backing.  Also 
fancy  brick  and  limburger  cheese  by  parcel 
post  or  express.  Hyland  Stock  Farm,  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  t 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

BLACK  REGISTERED  PERCHERON 
stallion,  three  years  old.  Three  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls,  eligible  to  registry,  one  year 
old.  All  good  individuals.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    E.  B.  Saylor,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

ONE  MAMMOTH  JACK,  ONE  SPANISH 
jack,  both  sure  breeders.  Also  one  stand- 
ard-bred two-year-old  filley  and  one  good 
eight-months-old  draft  colt.  This  lot  will 
be  priced  right.  Must  close  out.  H.  L. 
Summers,  Twenty-third  and  Lincoln  Sts., 
Topeka. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  NEW  ASPINWALL 
potato  planter,  one  Pugh  potato  digger,  good 
condition.  Inquire  at  Belvue  State  Bank, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 

DR.  PRUITT'S  CHOLERA  AND  DIAR- 
rhea  Treatment  is  guaranteed  to  stop  your 
chickens  and  turkeys  dying  or  your  money 
back.  A  full  treatment  for  ninety  grown 
chickens  sent  prepaid  for  $1.60.  Prultt 
Remedy  Co.,  Hays,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SALE— SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 
sows  and  gilts,  open  and  bred.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Burlington,  Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED— WHITE  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUP- 
ples,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brockway's 
Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  THE 
month  or  year  by  man  who  understands  all 
farm  work  and  stock.  Address  A.  Wagner, 
Route  1,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
December,  1917,  by  Alois  G.  Basgall,  residing 
north  of  Bison,  in  Rush  County,  Kansas,  on 
Route  A,  one  bay  mare  colt  about  two  years 
old,  cut  in  left  ear.  Appraised  at  $100. 
Chas.  Hopper,  County  Clerk,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  AUGUST  FEYH,  OF 
Wabaunsee  Township,  Wabaunsee  County, 
Kansas,  on  November  20,  1917,  one  red  year- 
ling steer,  weight  about  600  pounds;  no 
marks  or  brands;  appraised  value  $50.  Katie 
L.  Burt,  County  Clerk,  Alma,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  9TH  DAY  OF 
March,  1918,  by  Jacob  Schuerman,  in  White- 
woman  Township,  Wichita  County,  two  black 
mules,  no  marks  or  brands,  about  three 
years  old.  Dean  Trueblood,  County  Clerk, 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre: 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue. Calgary,  Alberta. 


DOGS. 


FEMALE  COLLIES,  FOUR  MONTHS, 
fancy,  $7.50.    Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan.' 

COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.   GORE,  SEWAHD, 

Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
farm  raised,  from  good  workers.  I.  P.  Kohl, 
Furley,  Kansas. 

AIREDALE  PUPS.  $7.50  UP.  PURE- 
bred.  Sire  Imported  Champion  Cadet.  Riv- 
erside Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  Instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  If  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  6,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


TRACTORS. 


I  HAVE  FOUR  "STEEL  MULE"  TRAC- 
tors  at  Grainfield,  Kansas,  that  I  will  sell 
cheap  or  trade  for  land.  They  are  equipped 
to  use  coal  oil.  F.  D.  Sperry,  Ellsworth. 
Kansas. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

BROOM  CORN.  EARLY  DWARF,  $3  PER 
bushel.    L.  Sanders,  Atlanta,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN.  —  LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

NICE  CLEAN  PINTO  BEANS  FOR  FOOD 
or  seed,  ten  cents  pound.  Send  check  with 
order.    Fred  Hines,  Elkhart,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  RECLEANED  AL- 
falfa  seed  at  $8  per  bushel.  Write  for  free 
sample.     C.  Markley,  Belle  Plalne,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN,  OATS,  COWPEAS.  WRITE 
today  for  prices.  Southwestern  Seed  Co., 
Dept.  G,  Fayettevllle,  Arkansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED — 1917  RECLEANED  CROP, 
free  of  Johnson  grass.  22c  pound,  50  pounds 
$10.50,  100  pounds  $20.  Cash  with  order. 
Herman  Burdorf,  Cheney,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  OLD  CORN  FOR  SEED 
(Boone  County  White),  in  the  ear  or  shelled, 
$4  per  bushel  at  the  farm  or  station.  C.  H. 
Bacon,  R,  F.  D.  2,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  — 
Farmer's  prices.  Sow  sweet  clover  on  oats. 
Pasture  after  cutting.  Thin  wheat  Is  ideal 
seed  bed.    John  Lewis,  Madison,  Kansas. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
— Progressive,  Superb;  thrifty,  pedigreed, 
state  inspected.  Per  hundred,  $1.25  post- 
paid.    Sycamore  Nursery,  North  Bend,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN  —  IOWA  SILVER  MINE, 
Diamond  Joe  and  Hildreth  at  $3.26  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  cars  Grbve,  Oklahoma.  Sacks 
free.    J.  C.  Starr,  Vlnita,  Oklahoma. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — SPECIAL  SCAR- 
Ifled,  hulled  and  unhulled.  Circular  and 
prices  on  request.  John  A.  Sheehan,  Route 
4,  Falmouth,  Kentucky. 

SUDAN  SEED,  MY  OWN  RAISING,  1917 
crop,  25c  per  pound.  Sudan  crosses  with 
sorghums  or  Johnson  grass  If  grown  njar. — 
mine  is  pure.    M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED,  FREE  FROM 
Johnson  grass,  test  47  pounds.  $18  per  cwt. 
Less,  20o  per  pound,  H.  Strueblng,  Winfield, 
Kansas. 

KAFIR  SEED— PURE  DWARF  BLACK- 
hulled  white,  well  mataured.  Graded,  6o 
per  pound.  Send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  sample.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Pawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR,  100% 
permlnation  test  at  Manhattan;  $3.60  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  lots.  Order  at  once  t» 
be  sure  of  your  kaflr  seed.  H.  W.  Chestnut, 
Klncald,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN  —  MY  OWN  GROWING, 
picked  especially  for  seed.  Whke,  shelled, 
graded,  tests  98  and  better.  Two  bushels, 
$5  per  bushel;  over  two  bushels,  $4  per 
bushel.  Sacks  free.  Fred  Perkins,  president 
Oswego  State  Bank,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  25c  POUND;  RED  TOP. 
12c;  or.ange  cane  or  African  millet,  11c;  red 
dwarf  maize  red  and  white  kafir,  7c;  hyga- 
rla,  10  He;  feterita,  10  %c.  All  seed  re- 
cleaned.  Guaranteed  free  Johnson  grass. 
No  orders  accepted  less  than  fifty  pouuds. 
Wire,  write.  Prices  larger  amounts.  Rob- 
inson Bros.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

WE  HAVE  SOME  FINE  WHITE  BLACK- 
hull  kafir  seed  that  tests  over  90  per  cent 
germination.  We  quote  same  at  $3.65  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  sacks  only  of  112 
pounds  each.  This  is  clean,  well  matured 
seed  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  find  good 
seed  like  this  this  year.  Don't  take  a  chance 
by  planting  inferior  seed  because  it  may  be 
a  trifle  cheaper.  Brooks  Wholesale  Com- 
pany, Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

FOR  $1  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU.  ALL 
charges  prepaid,  twenty  apple,  pear,  or  apri- 
cot, or  ten  cherry  trees  all  budded,  or  25 
grapes  or  100  asparagus  or  50  raspberry, 
blackberry  or  dewberry  or  159  or  76  ever- 
bearing strawberry  plants  or  60  red  cedar 
or  Chinese  arbor  vitae  seedlings  or  10  trans- 
planted evergreens,  four  years  old.  Many 
other  bargains.  Catalog  free.  Manhattan 
Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS- 
MENTION    SANS AS  FARMER 
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Hot  Water  Gingerbread 

%  cupful  sugar 

1  cupful  molasses 
Vz  cupful  fat 

1  cupful  boiling  water 

1  teaspoonful  ginger 

2  teaspoonfuls  soda 
2%  cupfuls  flour 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  cloves 
Pinch  salt. 

Sift  flour  with  the  soda  and  spices. 
Add  the  melted  fat  to  the  water  and 
molasses.  Combine  with  the  sugar.  Add 
the  flour  mixture,  and  lastly  the  well 
beaten  eggs.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Loyalty  in  little  things  is  the  founda-  ' 
tion  of  the  national  strength.  Disloy- 
alty in  little  things  gives  aid  to  the  en- 
emy. If  we  are  selfish  or  even  careless, 
we  are  disloyal,  we  are  the  enemy  at 
home.  Now  is  the  hour  of  our  testing. 
Let  us  make  it  the  hour  of  our  victory; 
victory  over  ourselves;  victory  over  the 
enemy  of  freedom. — Herbert  Hoover, 
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I  Twilight  Animal  Stories  1 

§  Bumper  The  White  Rabbit  § 

|    By  Setrgt  E  t  h  e  1  h  •  r  t  Walsh  | 

(Copyright.  1917.  by  Goto  E.  Walsh) 
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STORY  XIV. — BUMPER  MEETS  MR.  BEAR 

BUMPER  spent  a  quiet,  restful  night  after 
Dr.  Crane  had  removed  the  trouble  that 
was  causing  his  sickness;  but  he  was 
very  weak  aifd  faint  and  he  slept  long  after 
the  birds  were  up  and  singing.  He  was  a 
little  afraid  at  first  to  eat  anything  when  he 
finally  crawled  from  his  hole  in/  the  de- 
cayed tree  branch;  but,  recognizing  some 
sweet  birch  trees,  he  ate  moderately  of  the 
leaves  and  bark. 

This  seemed  to  put  new  life  in  him,  and 
by  early  noon  he  felt  quite  himselfi  again. 
Rusty  the  Blackbird,  who  had  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  him,  brought  him  tfhe  cheering1 
news  that  his  country  cousins  were  living  in 
a  burrow  a  few  miles  back  in  the  thick 
woods. 

"Take  this  deer  trail  back  about  a  mile, 
and  you'll  find  them,"  he  said.  "You  can't 
miss  their  home.  It's  under  a  big  rock 
which  you'll  come  to." 

Bumper  thanked  him,  and  decided  to  be- 
gin his  journey  at  once.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  find  a  home  with  the  wild  rabbits, 
for  his  chance  of  getting  back  to  the  garden 
where  the  red-headed  girl  lived  was  very 
slim.  He  had  no  idea  how  far  down  the 
river  he  had  floated,  nor  in  what  direction 
to  take  to  find  the  garden. 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  meeting  Mr.  Fox 
on  the  trail  ?"  he  asked  a  little  anxiously. 

"No,"  replied  Rusty,  "for  Buster  the  Bear 
frequents  the  trail,  and  Mr.  Fox  is  dread- 
fully afraid  of  him." 

"But  how  about  Buster  the  Bear  eating1 
me  up?" 

"He  might,"  admitted  Rusty.  "if  he 
caught  you,  and  was  very  hungry,  but  you 
don't  want  to  let  him  catch  you." 

"That's  true."  replied  Bumper,  "but  I 
might  not  be  able  to  avoid  him.  Is  he  as 
quick  as  Mr.  Fox?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  You  can  easily  outrun  him. 
He's  so  clumsy  he  falls  over  his  own  big 
feet  sometimes,  and  he  makes  such  a  noise 
you  can  hear  him  coming  a  mile  away." 

"Then  I  don't  believe  I'm  afraid  of  him," 
replied  Bumper,  in  a  voice  of  relief. 

When  he  started  out  on  his  travels  he 
felt  pretty  good,  and  on  the  way  he  stopped 
to  eat  every  time  he  found  something  he 
knew  was  good  for  him.  He  avoided  all 
strange  plants,  and  ate  only  those  re  recog- 
nized. 

In  a  short  time  he  came  to  such  thick 
woods  that  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  deer 
trail  he  would  have  been  lost,  but  he 
followed  Rusty's  directions,  and  kept  strictly 
to  the  well-worn  path.  When  he  grew  tired, 
he  rested  by  the  wayside,  always  hiding  in 
the  thick  bushes,  and  keeping  one  eye  and 
both  ears  open.  There  were  many  strange 
and  wonderful  noises  in  the  woods,  and 
mere  than  once  Bumper  started  up  with 
fright. 

But  nothing  happened  to  him  until  he 
was  so  far  in  the  woods  that  he  thought  the 
big  rock  must  be  near.  He  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  it.  Just  then  he  heard  a  noise 
so  different  from  anything  that  had  startled 
him  before  that  he  stopped  to  listen.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  one  was  In  great  pain, 
and  needed  help. 

Now  Bumper  was  very  tender-hearted, 
and  any  one  in  distress  made  him  feel  very 
Bad.  So  instead  of  keeping  on  the  trail,  he 
wandered  off  to  find  out  who  was  moaning 
so  loudly. 

And  what  he  beheld  was  enough  to  make 
any  rabbit  laugh!  It  was  Buster  the  Bear 
fast  asleep,  snoring  as  if  he  enjoyed  it. 
Bumper  was  frightened  at  first  by  the  sight 
of  the  big,  shaggy  head  and  body,  but  when 
he  recalled  Rusty's  words,  and  saw  that 
Buster  was  sleeping,  he  stopped  and  laughed. 
It  was  a  sight  to  make  any  one  laugh. 

Buster's  big  shaggy  body  rose  and  fell 
with  every  breath,  and  each  time  a  loud 
snore  came  from  his  half  open  mouth.  It 
pounded  like  a  wheezy  pair  of  bellows  trying 
to  play  a  tune.  Bumper  had  never  heard 
anything  litre  it  In  his  life. 

While  he  stood  off  at  a  safe  distance 
wat<:hir:g,  a  bumblebee  lighted  on  B«6ter's 
nose  and  tickled  it.  The  bear  brushed  it  off 
with  a  paw.  and  rolled  over  to  renew  his 
sleep.  But,  unfortunately  for  Buster,  he 
whacV-ed  the  bee  so  hard  that  he  must  have 
hurt  It. 

Anyway,  the  bumblebee  resented  it,  and 
gave  him  a  sharp  stinfr  on  the  nose.  The 
effect  was  startling.  Buster  came  to  life 
with  a  jump,  and  iet  out  a  loud: 

"B-r-r-r!  Whoof!" 

The  ground  seemed  to  tremble  as  he? 
struggle  to  his  feet,  and  swung  his  huge 
paws  at  the  bee.  But  the  bumblebee,  having 
accomplished  its  purpose,  calmly  flew  away. 
Buster  rubbed  his  smarting  nose,  and 
growled  angrily. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  Bumper  grin- 
!ng  at  him.  He  stopped  rubbing  his  nose 
to  stare  and  blink  at  the  white  rabbit. 
Bumper,  now  that  he  was  discovered,  ceased 
grinning,  and  began  to  feel  afraid. 

"You  think  It  very  funny,  don't  you?" 
growled  Buster,  his  little  eyes  flashing.  "I 
wish  he'd  stung  you  instead  of  me.  Drat 
the  old  bumblebees!  I  wonder  what  they're 
made  for!" 

"I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell  you,"  replied 
Bumper  In  an  unsteady  voice. 

"What  do  you  suppose  you're  made  for?" 
continued  Buster,  eyeing  him  queerly. 


"Why — to — make  little  boys  and  girls 
happy.  I  suppose,"  Bumper  stammered. 

Buster  grinned  at  this  stammering  re- 
mark. Then,  with  a  leer,  he  added:  "No, 
that  isn't  the  reason.  It's  for  something 
else.    Want  me  to  tell  you?" 

"Why,  yes,  I'd  like  to  know." 

"Well,  then,  it's  to  give  Mr.  Fox  right 
back  of  you  a  good  meal." 

Bumper  gave  a  jump  of  nearly  three  feet 
when  he  heard  this.  He  didn't  suppose  the 
fox  was  anywhere  near,  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  right  dehind,  ready  to  spring 
upon  him  sent  the  blood  racing  through  his 
body.  But  when  he  turned,  expecting  to 
see  dripping  jaws  about  to  close  upon  his 
neck,  he  was  surprised  and  then  puzzled. 
There  was  no  fox  in  sight.  However,  he 
wasn't  to  be  deceived,  if  Mr.  Fox  was  hiding, 
and  he  stood  ready  to  spring  away,  his 
body  quivering  with  fright,  and  his  pink 
eyes  dilated. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Buster  the  Bear 
in  a  deep  rumble,  rolling  over  on  his  fat 
sides.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  What  a  scare  I  gave 
you!  Now  we  are  quits.  The  joke's  on  you!" 

It  took  Bumper  some  time  to  realize  that 
it  was  only  a  joke,  and  not  a  near  tragedy 
for  him.  Finally  he  turned  a  shamed,  em- 
barrassed face  toward  Buster,  and  grinned 
good-naturedly. 

"The  next  time  I  see  any  one  in  trouble," 
he  said,  "I  won't  laugh  at  him,  Mr.  Bear. 
You've  taught  me  a  good  lesson." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  call  taking  a  joke  in 
the  proper  spirit,"  smiled  Buster.  "I'm  sorry 
I  gave  you  such  a  shock." 

"And  I'm  sorry  I  laughed  when  the  bee 
stung  your  nose." 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  I  didn't  mind  the  sting 
so  much  as  the  interruption  of  my  sleep." 
Buster  rubbed  his  nose  as  he  spoke.  Then 
he  added,  addressing  the  white  rabbit: 

"Where  are  you  bound?  You  must  be 
lost.  I  never  saw  a  white  rabbit  out  of  the 
city  before." 

"Were  you  ever  in  the  city  ?"  asked 
Bumper,  eagerly. 

"Sure!  I  was  in  the  Zoo  for  a  whole  year 
until  I  escaped." 

"Then  you  know  something  how  I  feel. 
The  country's  very  strange  to  me,  and  I  feel 
a  bit  lonesome.  Could  you  tell  me  where 
my  country  cousins  live — the  wild  rabbits?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Buster,  "but  I'm  not  sure 
they'll  welcome  your  coming.  However,  you 
can  find  them  by  following  that  trail  a 
little  further  until  you  come  to  a  big  rock. 
They  live  under  it  where  Mr.  Fox  can't  get 
them." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Bumper.  "I  think 
I'll  be  going,  then.  I  must  find  them  before 
night." 

Save  All  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  163 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT. 
This  department  is  prepared  especially  in 
New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer.  We 
can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade, 
perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  at  10 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required,  accompanies  each  pattern. 
When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give 
the  correct  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each 
number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer: 
To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern  we  will  send 
the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every 
Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker,"  for  only  2 
cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book. 
Price  of  book  if  ordered  without  pattern,  5 
cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or 
books  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8550 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
Tuxedo  collar  is  the  smart  new  feature  of 
this  waist.  The  pointed  front  closing  has  a 
simple  one-button  fastening.  No.  8526— 
Misses'  and  Girls'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  W  years.  The  lower  part 
of  the  apron  is  slightly  gathered  to  the 
sleeve  part.  The  apron  buttons  in  the  back 
and  may  be  worn  with  or  without  a  belt. 
No.  8541 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  front  edges  of  the  waist  are  rolled  back 
to  form  revers.  The  sleeves  may  be  either 
long  or  short. 


FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  snperdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
,  hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bound  permanently  in 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  bhould 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  ot  "Our  Navy1  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Fabaieb. 


NAME 


TOWN   

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO  STATE. 


The  whole  great  problem  of  winning 
the  war  rests  primarily  on  one  thing: 
the  loyalty  and  sacrifice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  matter  of  food.  It  is 
not  a  Government  responsibility,  it  is " 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual. 
Each  pound  of  food  saved  by  each  Amer- 


ican citizen  is  a  pound  given  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  army,  the  allies,  and  the 
friendly  neutrals.  Each  pound  wasted 
or  eaten  unnecessarily  is  a  pound  with- 
held from  them.  It  is  a  direct  personal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  to 
someone  in  Europe  who  mo  we  are  bound 
to  help. 
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The  Leader*  of 
all  Cushion  Shoes 


HONORBfLT 

CUSHION  SHOES 

For  men  and  women 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoo  Co. , 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


95  Buys  140-Egg 
—  Champion 

Belle  City  hcibater 

Double  Fibre  Board  Case.  Copper 


Freight  Paid  |Su°* 

'  &  allowed  onerpress.  Guaranteed. 

My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
s  make  extra  money.   Order  Now.  or 
write  for  Fre»  book,  "Hatching 
Facts."  —  It  telle  &H.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Citylncubator  Co.,  Box  19  >  Racine,  Wis. 


SEED 

Potatoes 

Garden,  Field 
Flower  Seeds 
Bulbs,  Plants 

Send  for  catalog 

HAYES  SEED  HOUSE  ■  TOPEKa,  KANSAS 

Seed  Corn  &  Alfalfa  Seed 

Our   own   growing1.     "Write   for   prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO      ...       -      -  KANSAS 


E 


VERGREENS 

Grown  by  specialists  with  over  50  years 
experience.  Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges 
and  ornaments.  Get        Sturgeon  Bay, 
our  free  catalog.  Wisconsin. 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Prize  Winning  Seed  Corn 

Improved  Beld's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine 

(white).     Germination  guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
PERRY  H.  LAMBERT.    Bex  K.    HIAWATHA.  KANS. 

TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


GOPHER 


TRAP  S — SometMn  g  the  gophers  can"t 
cover  up.  Descriptive  circular  sent 
free.  A.  F.  REN  KEN,  Box  602, 
Crete.  Nebraska. 


LOWEST 
PRICES 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

Big  money  for  you  In  keeping  be»s  tliis  year.  Full  line  or 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  !66Grand  Ave..  Kansas  Ctty.  Mo. 


xmmr 
mm 

WICHITA  KANSAS 

Oners 

KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FARM  WEEKLY 


Get  a  Good  Male  Bird 


PLSASB  MENTION  KANSAS  F1IM11 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVBKTI8BB1 


]HE  ordinary  farm  hen  lays  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  eggs  a  year. 
If  everything  she  eats  had  to  be 
paid  for  in  these  days  of  high  feed 
prices,  she  would  hardly  pay  for  her 
board.  If  her  egg  production  could  be 
increased  three  or  four  hundred  fold, 
would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  pay  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  means  of  doing 
it  ?  We  think  it  would.  What's  the  use 
of  keeping  things  on  a  farm  that  do  not 
pay  a  profit? 

The  great  influence  that  the  sire  ex- 
erts over  his  progeny  is  not  generally 
known  or  understood  by  the  people  that 
Taise  poultry.  Expert  dairymen  have 
known  for  many  years  that  the  male  at 
the  head  of  the  dairy  herd  has  a  won- 
derful influence  on  the  milk  production 
of  his  daughters,  and  the  cash  value  of 
the  male  is  often  calculated  on  the  milk 
capacity  of  such  daughters.  When  a 
male  produces  daughters  that  have  un- 
usual capacity  for  milk  production  the 
owner  uses  and  keeps  him  at  the  head 
of  his  herd  as  long  as  he  can.  We  see 
this  emphasized  on  reading  the  pedi- 
grees of  dairy  cattle  when  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  male  is  the 
sire  of  so  many  daugWers  that  have 
made  especially  good  records  of  milk  pro- 
duction and  have  entered  the  Register  of 
Merit  class. 

The  poultry  breeder  is  being  gradually 
educated  along  these  same  lines  and  a 
series  of  experiments  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  has  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
poultry  sire  on  the  egg  production  of 
his  daughters.  The  experimenters  took 
a  common  barnyard  hen  laying  seventy- 
five  eggs  per  year  and  mated  her  with 
a  cockerel  from  a  high -producing  strain 
of  hens,  and  the  first  year  they  had  pul- 
lets from  that  mating  laying  157  eggs  a 
year,  thus  increasing  the  egg  production 
over  a  hundred  fold  the  first  year.  These 
pullets  -  again  were  mated  to  cockerels 
from  high-producing  strains,  and  the 
progeny  laid  225  eggs  a  year.  These 
again  were  mated  to  fine  males  and  the 
third  year  some  of  the  pullets  laid  260 
eggs  in  a  year.  Thus  the  egg  production 
in  three  years  was  increased  more  than 
three  hundred  fold.  Now  there  is  nothing 
hit  or  miss  or  haphazard  about  this.  The 
pullets  were  all  trapnested,  an  accurate 
account  kept  of  all  transactions,  and  all 
things  worked  on  a  scientific  basis.  It 
behooves  us  poultrymen,  therefore,  to 
take  advantage  of  these  scientific  facts 
to  augment  the  productiveness  of  our 
hens.  Many  poultry  raisers,  especially 
among  the  farming  class,  have  a  habit 
of  changing  roosters  every  season,  but 
this  is  done  more  from  a  dread  of  in- 
breeding than  from  a  desire  to  increase 
egg  production.  When  they  introduce 
new  males  into  their  flocks  they  should 
endeavor  to  get  such  from  a  high  egg- 
producing  strain  of  hens.  The  outlay  of 
a  few  dollars  for  a  good  male  would  be 
paid  back  in  one  season.  If  you  cannot 
readily  find  a  good  male  for  sale,  then 
buy  eggs  from  high-producing  hens  and 
save  the  males  from  these  eggs  for  next 
season's  use.  There  are  many  advertis- 
ers in  Kansas  Farmer  who  have  such 
males  and  eggs  for  sale,  for  they  have 
been  increasing  the  egg-producing  quali- 
ties of  their  flocks  for  years. 

If  your  hens  are  of  a  certain  standard 
breed  of  fowls,  you  should  get  a  male 
of  the  same  breed  to  mate  with  your 
hens.  If  your  hens  are  nondescrips  or 
mongrels  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
what  breed  the  male  belongs  to,  so  long 
as  he  comes  from  a  high  egg-producing 
line  of  females.  Probably  we  ought  to 
qualify  that  phrase,  "it  does  not  matter 
so  much  what  breed  the  male  belongs  to," 
for  it  does  matter  if  you  desire  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  your  pullets  as  well  as 
to  increase  their  egg  productiveness.  For 
the  male  certainly  influences  the  size  of 
the  pullets  as  well  as  augments  their 
egg  production.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
better  to  procure  males  from  the  larger- 
sized  breeds  rather  than  the  small-sized 
ones,  for  by  doing  this  you  could  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone:  increase  the 
size  of  all  the  progeny  and  especially  in- 
crease the  laying  qualities  of  the  pullets. 
From  the  market  standpoint  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  good -sized  hens  when 
you  come  to  sell  them  by  weight.  Nearly 
all  the  packing  houses  pay  three  or  more 


cents  a  pound  for  a  hen  weighing  over 
three  and  one-half  pounds  than  for  those 
under  that  weight.  If  the  average  weight 
of  the  mongrel  farm  hen  is  only  four 
pounds,  you  can  see  what  effect  the  mat- 
ing of  a  ten-pound  roosted  with  such 
hens  would  have  on  the  weight  of  the 
progeny  —  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent  the  first  generation.  The  purchase 
of  a  good  male  bird  will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  season  in  more  ways  than  one. — 
Thomas  Owen. 


Portable  Poultry  Houses 

The  idea  of  scattering  poultry  over  the 
farm  is  suggested  by  a  Pennsylvania 
poultryman.  He  points  out  that  a  small 
flock  of  good  hens  will  glean  a  large  part 
of  their  living  from  materials  that  would 
otherwise  be  a  total  loss,  hence  the 
farmer  is  better  able  to  keep  a  flock  of 
hens  than  the  poultry  specialist  who 
must  buy  all  the  fowls  eat. 

Forty  hens  can  be  kept  in  a  light- 
weight house  built  on  a  pair  of  4  x  6 -inch 
runners.  This  building  can  be  8  x  10 
feet  in  size  and  just  high  enough  to  work 
in  with  comfort.  A  poultry  house  of 
this  kind  can  be  moved  about  the  farm 
with  a  two-horse  team  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  By  the  use  of  such  portable 
houses  the  fowls  can  be  moved  out  in 
pasture  fields  where  grass  and  insects 
will  form  a  considerable  part  of  their 
food.  After  harvest  the  house  with 
fowls  in  it  can  be  drawn  to  grain  fields, 
where  the  birds  will  gather  scattered 
grain  and  insects  and  lay  a  lot  of  eggs 
with  but  little  food  or  attention.  The 
house  can  again  be  drawn  to  a  con- 
venient location  for  winter. 

Fowls  kept  on  clean  land  and  allowed 
to  glean  about  the  farm  soon  acquire 
vitality  and  health  which  cannot  be 
equaled  under  any  other  conditions. 

We  have  used  such  portable  houses  for 
eighteen  years  with  great  success.  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  farmer  who  has  given 
these  portable  poultry  houses  a  trial,  re- 
turning to  the  old-style  permanently- 
located  poultry  houses. 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 

Poultry  Statistics 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Hens  must  help  win 
the  war."  Now,  Biddy  didn't  raise  her 
chicks  to  feed  a  soldier,  but  when  duty 
calls,  she's  game.  What  can  she  do? 
Statistics  gleaned  from  census  reports, 
departmental  and  semi-official  estimates 
show  what  she  has  done.  From  these  it 
is  easy  to  deduce  what  she  is  capable  of 
doing  on  the  laying  line  this  year. 

She  is  not  near  maximum  production 
when  she  turns  out  2,000,000,000  dozen 
egg8  a  year>  equivalent  to  that  many 
"pounds  of  meat.  What  would  that  much 
meat  look  like  on  the  hoof?  Imagine 
3,000,000  head  of  cattle,  and  you  can 
come  near  it.  That  may  be  worth  crow- 
ing over,  but  Biddy  does  not  crow. 
Neither  does  she  rest.  Instead  she  de- 
votes time  to  production  of  poultry  meat 
weighing  2,500,000,000  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  12,500,000  squealing  pigs  dress- 
ing 200  pounds  each. 

The  civil  population  can  eat  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  food  and  save  beef  and 
pork  to  nourish  the  fighting  men  to  go 
over  the  top.  Meat,  not  talk,  will  help 
win  the  war.  The  American  eagle  may 
scream  at  the  front,  but  the  American 
hen  adding  to  the  meat  supply  is  cap- 
able of  doing  a  big  bit  in  winning  the 
fight.  Why  not  encourage  her  ?  —  Ex- 
change. 


A  Liberty  bond  is  an  investment,  a 
savings  bank,  gilt-edged  security. 


Now  and  Then 

Sprinkle  or  spray  your 

chicken  houses,  hog  pens  and 
yards  with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant.  You  can't  do 
anything  better  to  keep  up 
health  conditions.  It  destroys 
disease  germs — purifies  the 
air— gives  poultry  and  animals 
a  chance  to  grow  better  and 
do  better.  Use  it  freely  for 
disinfecting  about  the  house. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Alblud.  Ohio 


PIP 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  makinz  SI 5. 00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  ne  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  lets  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  Manufacture  Home  and  Cob 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  13d        Wilm ington,  N.  C. 


Kills  Prairie  Does,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimental it  at  ions  approve. 
WW  tablets,  P.  P.  tl.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la 


HOME  MADE  BROODERS 

We  will  tell  you,  absolutely  free,  how  to  build  one  of 
these  from  an  ordinary  box  or  change  any  old  brooder. 
To  save  your  baby  chicks,  just  send  us  names  of  five 
or  six  friends  who  use  incubators  and  ask  for  book  on 
hatching  and  raising  baby  chicks.  It  Is  free,  send  the 
names  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  110.  Blackwell.  Okla. 

faliWnia  COLORED  VIEW  CARDS.  Old  Mis* 
VdlllUiniit  sloIls  Birthday,  Patriotic,  Comic- 
Greeting.  ChcJceSO for 25c postpaid.  lOcdox.  Pkg.  Magic 
Flowers.  10c.    ANAHEIM  MUSIC  CO. .Anaheim.  Cal. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $MI>  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  If 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  C.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llnssberg    -    •    •  Kansas 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

COLORADO  LAND  for  SALE 
In  Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado 

Southwest  quarter  Sec.  IS,  Twp.  9,  Range 
46,  $15  per  acre.  Southwest  quarter  Sec.  14, 
Twp.  9,  Ranee  46,  $15  per  acre.  North  one- 
half  Sec.  9,  Twp.  9,  Range  45,  $17.50  per 
acre.  Address 

Frank  Jaehn  Construction  Co. 

Huron,  South  Dakota. 


New  York  State  Farms 

WE  SELL  THEM. 
COST  YOU  LESS.  PAY  THE  BEST. 

We  invite  strictest  Investigation  as  to  our  re- 
sponsibility and  Integrity.  Reference  gladly  fur- 
nished.   Aask  for  Monthly  Descriptive  Bulletin. 

MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  INC. 
Farm      Oil  Property  Timber 
OLEAN         ....         NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  to  Adyertir-'  r<, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


"WHY  QHICKS  DIE  tjj  SHELL" 

We  want  to  tell  yea  how  to  prevent  chicks  from  dying  In  the  shell  lust  at  hatching  time,  how  to  save  then 
from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble;  how  to  build  the  boat  Home  Hade  Brooder  In  the  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  change  your  old  one.  Above  Information  absolutely  FREE,  for  names  of  5  or  6  of  vour  friends  who  use 
Incubators.    Send  Names  Today.  RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  58,  BLACKWELL.  OKLAHOMA 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEQ- 
horns).     Elsie  Thompson,  Mankato,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range,  100  eggs.  $«.    J.  A.  Reed,  Lyons,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  50- 
$4;  100-$6.  Gorsuch.  Stllwell,  Kansas.  

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.    Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred, 
$6.90.     N.  C.  Dewey,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FREE 
range  selected  birds.  Eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.    H.  H.  Hadel,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

TWELVE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
roosters  and  cockerels  left.  Good  ones  of 
our  heavy  egg  lines.    Gorsuch.  Stilwell,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.  Combs  slightly 
frozen.     Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BEST  LAYERS  ON 
earth.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred;  cockerels,  $2 
each.    G.  N.  Buchanan,  Pond  Creek,  Okla. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Exhibition  and  laying  strains.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kansas. 

EXHIBITION  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  $2  per  setting,  $5  hundred. 
Egg  circular.    O.  L.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
lng  from  extra  selected  good  laying  strain, 
$5  and  $7  per  hundred.  I.  H.  Gnagy,  Hutch- 
inson, Kansas.  v 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$5.90  hundred,  $3.40  fifty,  $2.30  thirty.  Taken 
state  prizes.  Rufus  Standiferd,  Reading, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $2.50  per  setting,  $7  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecumseh,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs  (Young  strain),  $1.50  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  Chicks,  20c.  Mrs. 
David  Christmann,  Route  2,  Oswego,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years  experience.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.    W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  EGGS  FOR  .  HATCHING 
from  the  "Hardscrabble"  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Write  for  prices.  E.  M.  Wheeler, 
Jefferson,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS — SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred-to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 

MY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
are  bred  from  hens  with  records  from  242 
to  288  eggs  per  year.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen, 
$5  per  fifty,  $8  per  hundred.  Fertility  guar- 
anteed.    Frank  Shunk,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  Famous  Yesterlaid  laying  strain, 
mated  to  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Eggs  that 
will  hatch,  securely  packed,  $7  per  hundred. 
Shady  Pine  Leghorn  Farm,  Rossville,  Kan. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 

YOUNG,  FRANTZ.  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting  and  $5 
per  hundred.  Sweepstakes  and  first  prize 
cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair;  first  pullet,  first 
cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Oldest  and  best  strain  in  the  West.  Trap- 
nest  egg  record,  268  eggs.  Our  strain  has 
won  at  Kansas  City,  Topeka.  Wichita,  Hutch- 
inson, etc.,  silver  cups,  specials.  Few  surplus 
hens  and  three  fine  cockerels  left  at  $2  each. 
Eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred;  fertility  guaran- 
teed. Mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Grace  Acker- 
man,  Stewartsville,  Mo. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

TWENTY  VARIETIES  POULTRY  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Cof- 
feyville,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS  AND  WHITE 
Leghorns,  $1.25  per  sixteen  eggs.  J.  B. 
Harrington,  Bucklln,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt. 
Kansas. 

BUFF  DUCKS,  EMBDEN  GANDERS, 
turkeys,  Toulouse  geese,  one  Buff  Orping- 
ton cock,  China  geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks.  Pearl  and  white  guineas.  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS.  $1.50 
setting     Mrs.  A.  Brower,  Rinehart,  Mo. 

CHOICE  WHITE  EMBDEN  AND  TOU- 
louse  ganders,  $5  each.  Trio  African  geese, 
$15.     Earl  Scott,   Belvidere,  Kansas. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Good  layers. 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  forty-five,  $4.  H.  Clay  Shirky, 
Norbome,  Missouri. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  well  barred,  large  birds;  100  eggs  for 
$5.50;  50  eggs  $3.    R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  SIXTEEN  YEARS  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Eggs,  $6  per  hundred,  $3 
per  fifty.    Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Walton,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $3.00; 
hundred,  $10.00.  112  premiums.  Mrs.  Chris 
Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMONTH  ROCKS  —  PURE, 
bred  farm  stock.  Eggs,  6c  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo.   

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3.  EGGS, 
$5  per  hundred.    Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell, 

Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, Kansas.   

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  —  WINTER  LAY- 
ers,  $1.50  for  fifteen,  $(  per  hundred,  deliv- 
ered.   Geo.  Marshall,  Basehor,  Kansas. 

SIMS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE  WIN- 
ners.  Get  my  free  mating  list.  Geo.  Sims, 
LeRoy,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1.60  PER  FIF- 
teen,  prepaid  within  state.  Choice  farm 
flock.    G.  P.  Wells,  Formosa,  Kansas. 

WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Pens,  $3  to  $6;  utility,  $6  hundred. 
C.  F.  Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS — GET  THE  BEST.  BAKER 
gold  nugget  proved  layer  strain — no  guess- 
work. Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  fifty,  $5.  Order 
early.     Abram  Troup,  Logan,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED 
Rocks.  Large,  thrifty  farm  range,  $1  and 
$2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Shipley,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
fine  birds,  farm  range  flock,  selected  eggs, 
$5  per  hundred,  75c  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Steele,  Barnes,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM  FLOCK 
headed  by  "Aristocrat"  birds.  $1.25  setting, 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Scofield,  Route  8, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 

ONE  DOZEN  PURE-BRED  WHITE  ROCK 
hens,  good  ones,  $2  each;  dozen  $20,  if  taken 
at  once.  Must  sell.  E.  Bidleman,  Kinsley, 
Kansas. 

EXTRA  GOOD  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $5  setting;  $8 
hundred.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sehmitendorf,  Vassar, 
Kansas. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen.  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  bred  for  layers.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen, 
$6  per  hundred;  chicks,  12  %c.  Mrs.  Dora 
Beeton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  MY  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  and  White  Rock  pens.  Write  for 
mating  list  and  show  record.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — PARKS  200-EGG 
strain.  Best  pens,  $3  fifteen.  $5  thirty,  $12 
hundred;  utility  flock,  $8  hundred.  Gem 
Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FREE 
range  eggs  (Ringlet  strain),  $1.25  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Bur- 
lington, Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  BEST  ALL-PURPOSE 
fowls.  As  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  forty-five,  $10 
per  hundred,  expressage  prepaid.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  80  PREMIUMS,  33 
firsts,  leading  shows.  To  conserve,  no  cir- 
cular. Eggs  cheaper,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  $5. 
Both  sexes  for  sale.  Mattie  A.  Gillespie, 
Clay  Center,  Kansas.  , 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized. Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  Farnsworth,  224 
Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


CAM  PINES. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  CAMPINES,  $2.00 
for  fifteen  eggs.    A.  C.  Rice,  Bacone,  Okla. 


MINORCAS. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  R.  C.  REDS. — LEE 
Darnell,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS. 
E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

FIFTY  LARGE  6  V4  -9  %  -POUND  ROSE 
Comb  Red  utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons, 
Marshall,  Mo. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS — PURE-BRED,  FINE 
winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  setting,  $6 
per  hundred.    J.  O.  Spencer,  Hesston,  Kan. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5,  fifteen;  baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  my  fine  pen,  Cyphers  strain,  $3 
for  fifteen  eggs.    Elmer  Dovel,  Auburn,  Neb. 

BRAMAN  POULTRY  YARD — S.  C.  RHODE 
Island  Red  eggs  for  sale,  $2  a  setting  of 
seventeen;  $7.50  per  hundred.  S.  B.  Raw- 
lings,  Braman,  Oklahoma. 

HARRISON'S  NON  -  SITTING  SINGLE 
Comb  Reds  (250  egg  strain).  Mating  list 
for  customers.  Robert  Harrison,  Lock^Box, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

KANSAS  STATE  SHOW,  FIRST  PRIZE 
S.  C.  Red  cock  and  other  winners  in  my 
pens.  Eggs,  $1.50,  $3,  $5  setting.  W.  G. 
Lewis,  622  N.  Market,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  GOOD 
colors  and  good  layers,  $1  fifteen,  $6  hun- 
dred. Sam  Putnam,  Route  4,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas. 

PURE  RANGE-BRED  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting;  $5  per 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $3.  Delia  Schultze, 
Melvern,  Kajisas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  TO  LAY  AND 
win  in  shows.  Heads  of  pens  direct  from 
Meyer,  owner  of  champion  Reds  in  American 
laying  contest.  Fifteen  eggs,  $2.50;  thirty, 
$4.     M.  L.  Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE  —  ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels,  $4,  $6  and  $6.  Lay- 
ing strain.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory, 
I  pay  return  charges.  Only  ten  left.  Chas. 
Reeble,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — LARGE,  EXCEL- 
lent  type  and  color,  heavy  layers.  First 
cock,  hen  and  pullet  at  Parsons  Big  1917 
Show.  Breeding  birds  carefully  selected  for 
size,  type  and  color.  Eggs,  first  pen,  $3.50; 
second,  $2.  O.  E.  Jones,  Route  6,  Parsons, 
Kansas. 

ORPINGTONS. 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen.     William  Radschlag,  Sioux  City,  la. 

■  PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  fifteen.  W.  J. 
Musch,  Hartford,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  from  good  matings.  $2  per  fifteen,  $8 
per  hundred.    E.  L.  Gerardy,  Americus,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  postpaid.  Big  boned,  range 
raised  stock.    Mrs.  H.  M.  Long,  Relfe,  Mo. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — HATCH 
guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid.  Leo  Ander- 
son, Juniata,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  EGGS.  $2 
for  fifteen  or  $7  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Tate,  Orlando,  Oklahoma. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.50  setting  or  $10  hundred.  Mary  E. 
Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.60  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinton,  Stockdale,  Kansas.  , 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  SALE, 
$2  and  $3  per  setting.  Trapnests  used.  Ex- 
tra fine  stock.  Buy  now.  H.  F.  Eisele,  Bon- 
ner Springs,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  PREPAID. 
Pens,  $2  and  $1.50  per  fifteen;  extra  quality 
farm  flock,  $1  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  A.  M. 
Jordan,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BIG 
white  eggs.  $1.50  per  setting.  H.  H.  Hadel, 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.     Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp.  Protection,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

REDS,  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS;— 15  CENTS. 
Request  Folder.  McCuae  Hatchery,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS — BEST  LANGSHANS.  JOHN  LOV- 
ette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
ov«r  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.66;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Hens. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  strain,  $2.50.  Eggs,  $1.25,  fifteen. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meek,  Route  3,  Chapman,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis 
Bruning,   Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
high  scoring  birds  at  $2  per  fifteen  (Martin 
strain).    Frank  Henderson,  Solomon,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.  Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kansas. 

FIFTEEN  CHOICE  SILVER  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  $3  each;  six  for  $15.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6. 
Mrs.  Phliip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

EGGS— WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


QUALITY  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  WEIGHING  21 
to-  25  pounds,  $7  each.  R.  W.  Galloway, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  —  FEW  FINE  DARK  COR- 
nish  pullets,  $2.50  and  $3.50.  Eggs,  $2.50 
setting.     L.  C.  Horst,  Newton,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

EGG  CASES.  CHICKEN  COOPS  LOANED 
free.  Prices  published  in  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  paid  by  "The  Copes,"  Topeka. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

6.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 
March  26 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton, 
Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

March  26 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  saie, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

March  27-28 — Iowa  Holstein-Friesian  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Sale  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Des  Molncs.  F.  C.  Barney,  See- 
retary,  Chapln.  Iowa. 

April  6 — Southeast  Kansas  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation.    Sale  at  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durham*. 

March  26,  27,  28  and  29 — South  Omaha,  Neb. 
H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  sale  man- 
ager. 


Shorthorns. 

April   5 — Southeast   Kansas  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation.    Sale  at  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


Jerseys. 

March  26 — Stirling  Farm  Dairy,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales 
manager. 

B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 
April   30 — Ralph   Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.     B.  C. 
Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 

Poland  Chinas. 

April  1 — H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Effingham, 
Kansas. 

April  3 — Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kansas. 

April  4 — A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City, 
Kansas.     Sale  at  Hutchinson. 

April  9 — Herman  Gronninger  &  Son,  Ben- 
dena, Kansas. 

April  2  4 — Laptad  Stock  Farm,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Durocs. 

April    24 — Laptad    Stock    Farm,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 
April  27 — C.  E.  Ross.   Morrowville,  Kansas. 
Sale  at  Washington,  Kansas. 

C.  E.  Ross,  of  Morrowville,  Kansas,  has 
announced  a  sale  of  pure-bred  Chester  White 
hogs  to  be  held  at  Washington,  Kansas, 
April  27.  Mr.  Rose  will  catalog  a  choice 
offering  of  sows  for  this  sale,  also  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  boars. 


T.  M.  Ewing,  of  Independence,  Xansas, 
owner  of  the  famous  Cedarlane  herd  of  Hol- 
steins, reports  his  herd  making  a  good  rec- 
ord. Mr.  Ewing  has  built  up  a  herd  of  rec- 
ord-bred Holsteins  and  his  herd  is  noted  for 
heavy  production.  A  feature  at  this  time  is 
the  fine  lot  of  record-bred  young  stock. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS  CHEAP,  BOTH  COMBS, 
from  extra  good  stock.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kansas. 


The  Jefferson  County  Improved  Live  Stoek 
Breeders'  Association  held  their  first  annual 
sale  on  Wednesday,  March  13.  A  large  crowd 
of  farmers  and  breeders  was  present  and  the 
keen  competition  was  on  the  Shorthorn  and 
dairy  breeds  of  cattle.  The  draft  horses 
and  jack  stock  did  not  bring  their  value. 
This  association  is  contemplating  building  a 
new  sale  barn  convenient  for  holding  sales 
each  spring.  Valley  Falls  is  well  situated 
on  three  railroads  and  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  best  stock  sections  in 
Kansas. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


March  23,  1918 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  AH 
lmmuned.  Come  and  Inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWKGO,  KANSAS. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 


A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop. 


Burlington,  Kansas 


Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock,    rigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLLLEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

PURE-BRED  POLAND  SOWS  AND  GII/TS 
For  Sale,  above,  bred  to  Gerstdale  Jones  Again 

and  other  extra  good  boars.  All  immune. 
UPDEGRAFF  &   SON,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
Jilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

Langford's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fall  boars.     Yours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
T.  T.  Longford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 

Thirty  Y'ears  a  Breeder. 
Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.     Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

REDBTELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Fall  boars^large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Kinff 
Wonders  Giant  7  73  26.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hish-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

MATTOX'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Bred  sows,  serv- 
iceable boars,  baby  pigs,  for  quick  sale.  H.  A.  or 
Paul  H.  Mattox,  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.    Immune.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Come  and  see  me. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON        -        AULNE.  KANSAS 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

120  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade.  Forty  bred 
yearlings,  superior  individuals,  all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 

3.  W.  BERRY  &  SON 
Jewell  City         ...  Kansas 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 
DUROC  JERSEYS. 
Crow's  Big  Smooth  Durocs 

Herd  headed  by  the 

Grand  Champion  Potentate 

Assisted  by  three  other  grand  champion 
boars.  We  also  have  five  grand  champion 
sows  in  herd. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sixty-five  tried  sows  and 
spring  gilts  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  AH 
Immune.  All  bred  to  our  grand  champion 
boars.  Everything  guaranteed  and  priced 
reasonable.  Write  or  come  and  see  our  herd. 
We  can  please  you. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS 


TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  herd  boars,  extra 
good  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 
Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone    and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Snipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLEY,  NEB. 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale,, 
sired  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6.  Newton,  Kan. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
©EO.  W.  FX  A.  Valler  Falls.  Kansas 


A  FEW  MORE  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE 


i^-^  |0wa  Holstein  Breeders'  Association  Sale  ^J!M 


At  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


A,  few  of  the  features: 

Dora  Feikje — A  29-pound  granddaughter  of  King  Segls. 
Tidy  Neth.  Heng.— A  28 -pound  granddaughter  of  Piebe  D.  K.  Burke. 
Beauty  Rau.  Heng.  2d — The  ,26-pound  cow  from  a  29-pound  dam. 
Cora  Magda  Pauline — 26.16  pounds  butter  seven  days. 

And  another  granddaughter  of  King  Segis  with  25.98  pounds.;  a  25-pound 
daughter  of  Sir  Joh.  D.  K.  Rue;  the  yearling  daughter  of  the  famous  Sir" Johanna 
Fayne;  three  daughters  of  King  Piet.  Ormsby  Piebe  (a  world's  record  sire),  and 
a  dozen  others  over  23  pounds. 

They  are  bred  to  sons  of  FIVE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  COWS  and  to  Oak  D. 
K.  Ollie  Homestead  and  Sir  Ormsby  Skylark. 

Send  for  one  of  the  beautifully  illustrated  catalogs. 


2  BIG  DAYS 

March 
27-28 


IOWA  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  F.  C.  BARNEY,  SECY.,  CHAPIN,  IOWA 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-Old  Bulls,  and  §0  Spring  Bull  Calvet 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    209  head  cows  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  ft  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin.  Ean. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


EWING   BROS.'   PERCHERON   HORSES,    SHORTHORN    CATTLE,    SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640.  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  of 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419.  weighing  2,301) 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 


Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 


EWING  BROTHERS. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


550  Shorthorns* sold  at  auction  in  1917  for 
$1,000  or  more  per  head.  Only  26  exceeded 
$2,500  and  but  three  passed  the  $5,000  mark. 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  prices  that  Indicates 
the  stability  of  the  trade.  , 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

Address  Department  W 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders* 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds.  One  out  of  an  extra  heavy 
milking  dara. 

Wm.  B.  Parker 

Lakin,  Kearney  County       -       -  Kansas 

MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 
WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd  Write  at 
once.   These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.   ETHERINGTON.    Hamilton,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE     Large  Mammoth, B  lack 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moltne.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


D.  J.  V^hite,  of  Edgewood  Farm,  Clem- 
ents, Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  Kansas,  reports 
his  herd  doing  well.  This  is  one  of  the 
Angus  herds  that  has  been  built  from  the 
foundation  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed  and  carefully  selected  individuals.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine 
lot  of  young  stock  of  the  type  and  breeding 
that  make  herd  improvers. 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs. .  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


W.  R.  Crow  &  Sons,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan- 
sas, have  just  returned  from  the  winter  show 
circuit  held  at  Denver,  Colorado;  Wichita, 
Kansas;  and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
They  collected  In  premiums  from  these  three 
shows  $475,  including  two  silver  trophies 
valued  at  $75  each.  This  herd  of  Durocs 
has  won  at  the  leading  fairs  and  shows  for 
several  years.  Crow  &  Sons  have  bought 
the  best  foundation  stock  they  could  find 
and  they  know  how  to  feed  and  develop  the 
right  type.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  sixty-five  head  of  spring  yearling 
sows  and  gilts  bred  for  April  and  May  far- 
row to  prize  winning  boars. 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Kansas,  own- 
aers  of  the  famous  Sand  Spring  Holstein 
^ierd,  report  a  good  demand  for  high  class 
Holsteins.  Among  recent  sales  reported  is 
the  sale  to  C.  E.  Glaze,  of  Larned,  Kansas, 
of  the  fine  bull  calf.  Sand  Spring  Korndyke 
Mooie  Reka  Lad.  His  sire  Is  Sir  Genevra 
Korndyke  and  his  dam  is  Reka  Mooie  Tul- 
leta,  who  produced  last  year  in  nine  months 
9,000  pounds  of  milk,  350  pounds  butter, 
with  her  first  calf.  This  youngster  will  be 
heard  from  later  on. 


PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Four  jacks,  two  com- 
ing three-year-olds,  one  four-year- 
old  and  one  ten-year-old.  All  good 
size,  sound  and  guaranteed.  Will 
price  a  few  good  jennets.  Also 
have  five  Percheron  stallions  and  a 
few  good  mares,  priced  right.  Come  and  see  mo. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SON,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 

7  miles  from  Merlden,  Kan.  10  miles  from 
Perry,  Kan.  20  miles  northeast  Topeka. 

Percherons,  Belgians.  Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions,  too 
and  heavier;  also  yearlingB.  I  can 
spare  75  young  registered  mares  In 
foal.  One  of  the  largest  breeding 
herds  in  the  world. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.7.  Charlton,  It. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

Choice    Young    Belgians,   English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares. 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Posirl  U  o  r A   Shcirtiiarns    Farm  Diary  and  Record  Book   JACK  BARGAINS 

I  Call       II  V  I  M       V1IVI  IIIWI  ll«  A  most   valuable   farm  dairy   and   record         -The  war  mato<=  ™„  =Qn    »„  „   _ 


Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 

FOR  SALE — Young  bulls  from  8  to  12 
months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fa  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettle's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

TWO  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

One  roan  Shorthorn  11  months  old,  one  red 
Double  Standard  Polled  Durham,  12  months 
old.         E.  E.  FISHER,  Stockton,  Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 
Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Salesmade 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Volume  92  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book  is  out.  The  volume  contains 
pedigrees  of  animals  calved  prior  to  No- 
vember  1,   1916,    numbered   from   487001  to 

517000. 


A  most  valuable  farm  dairy  and  record 
book  has  just  oome  from  the  press  of  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
It  was  prepared  by  E.  H.  Thomson,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  J.  Spillman, 
chief  of  the  same  office.  This  book  is  the 
result  of  several  year3  of  experimenting  on 
the  part  of  the  Olflce  of  Farm  Management 
as  to  just  what  was  the  kind  of  a  record 
book,  account  book  and  diary  which  would 
do  the  average  farmer  the  greatest  amount 
of  good.  It  is  designed  for  general  use  by- 
farmers,  stock  raisers,  fruit  growers,  poultry 
keepers,  and  all  persons  in  the  business 
which  is  allied  to  farming,  and  carries  com- 
plete records  and  accounts  for  helping  to 
make  farm  accounting  easier.  It  will  help 
to  make  the  farm  business  pay. 

This  farm  diary  can  be  made  an  intimate 
family  record,  as  well  as  a  business  account 
book.  It  will  soon  be  highly  prized  by  every- 
one and  have  value  as  a  family  history.  It 
thus  becomes  a  human  document. 

Nearly  all  farmers  will  find  It  necessary 
to  make  income  tax  reports  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  year.  Most  farmers  will  find  it 
necessary  to  make  their  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  this  year.  There 
is  very  little  Question  that  a  large  number 
will  report  as  having  received  a  larger  in- 
come than  they  really  did  receive,  and  thus 
pay  taxes  on  an  amount  which  they  should 
not  pay.  The  careful  and  easy  keeping  of 
records  which  would  result  from  the  use  of 
one  of  these  books  would  enable  them  to 
keep  the  kind  of  an  account  necessary  for 
making  out  their  income  tax  returns,  and 
properly.    It  sells  for  $1.50,  postpaid. 


The  war  makes  me  sell,  your  terms,  your 
price,  two  colt  jacks,  three  3-year-olds, 
three  5-year-old  jacks,  10  jennets  under  19 
years  old.     All  big,  black,  white  points. 


E.  E.  LAUGHLIN 


FOSTER,  MISSOURI 


Wherever  practical  it  i9  better  to  move 
manure  right  from  the  stable  to  the  field. 
Where  this  can't  be  done,  take  good  care 
of  the  manure  for  future  use. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ^  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo„  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered   Guernsey  bulls,   9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE   -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice  young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


March  23,  1918 


KANSAS 


FARMER 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


TO  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS. 
My  consignment  to  the  Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale  at  Topeka,  March  26,  consists 
©f  the  following: 

First,  Sir  Elzevere  DeKol  Vale,  male  calf.  His  dam,  Princess  Elzevere  DeKol  Vale,  is 
the  first  cow  in  Kansas  to  make  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  She  is  absolutely  the 
heaviest  and  the  most  persistent  milker  I  have  ever  owned.  She  gave  birth  to  six  calves 
without  ever  being  dry  and  has  given  ae  high  as  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day  two  months  before 
freshening.  She  not  only  is  a  good  producer  but  she  transmits  these  qualities  to  her  off- 
spring, which  is  shown  by  the  records  of  her  two  young  daughters,  one  with  22.5  pounds 
butter  at  three  years  of  age  and  the  other  with  23.82  pounds  at  four  years.  Look  up  the 
pedigree  of  this  calf  and  ask  those  who  have  seen  his  dam  what  they  think  of  her.  You 
simply  can't  go  wrong  on  this  calf,  no  matter  what  you  pay  for  him.  Two  daughters  of 
Canary  Butter  Boy  King,  Aaggie  Wayne  Beryl  2d  with  13.77  pounds  butter  at  2\b  years 
and  20.24  pounds  at  iV2  years.  She  is  a  very  promising  young  cow  and  I  look  for  her  to 
improve    her   record    considerably   at    maturity.  a 

Third,  Milkmaid  Favorite  2d,  a  promising  daughter  of  Canary  Butter  Boy  King  ana 
Milkmaid  Favorite  with  17.13  pounds  butter  at  four  years  of  age. 

Four,  Aaggie  Wayne  Beryl  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Aaggie  Wayne  Beryl  and  Sunflower 
King  Walker.  This  is  absolutely  one  of  the  finest  heifers  ever  produced  on  my  farm.  Be 
sure  and  look  her  up.  HARRY  W.  MOLLHAGEN,  BUSHTON,  KANSAS. 

Some  of  Dr.  Axtell's  Consignments  to  the  Kansas  Breeders' 
Association  Sale,  Topeka  Fair  Grounds,  March  26 

PUSSY  WILLOW  OF  RUSSELL  FARM,  a  fine,  large  cow,  A.  R.  O.  26.79.  Heavy  with  calf, 
or  fresh.    "The  best  cow  ever  offered  at  public  auction  in  Kansas." 

NORTH  STAR  CHAMPION  LAD,  a  fine  SO-pound  bull  calf,  10  months  old.  Wonderful 
individual,  large,  straight  as  a  line,  and  just  what  you  would  like  to  head  your  herd. 

BELLEMORE  LADY  HENGERVELD,  a  beautiful  A.  R.  O.  cow,  heavy  with  calf. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell       ------       Newton,  Kansas 

CLYDE  GIROD.  At  the  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -     -     -     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 
MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS  BREEDERS' 

HEREFORD  SALE 

Coffeyville,  Kan..  APRIL  6,  1918 

Sale  Under  Auspices  of  R.  J.  Kinzer,  Secretary  Hereford  Association. 

90— HEAD  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  HEREFORDS— 90 

FIFTY  FEMALES  AND  FORTY  BULLS. 

There  will  be  sons  and  grandsons  of  such  famous  sires  as  Prince  Rupert  22d, 
Beau  Gallant,  Beau  Caldo  14th,  Advertiser  5th.  In  fact  a  superb  collection  of 
Anxiety  and  Perfection  blood.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of  animals  by  Spell- 
binder by  Imported  Britisher,  Tom  Woodall's  bull.  A  part  of  these  cows  will  be 
carrying  calves  which  are  sired  by  the  great  Fred  Real,  Prince  Rupert  52d,  Earl 
Rupert,  General  Rupert,  Rupert  Donald  2d,  Roehampton  1st.  The  cattle  are  mostly 
young  animals,  and  this  is  a  combination  sale,  the  contributions  coming  from  the 
herds  of  the  breeders  of  Southeastern  Kansas  and  Northeastern  Oklahoma. 

Send  for  catalog.  Address 

J.  H.  KEITH,  Sales  Mgr.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

COL.  FRED  REPPERT,  AUCTIONEER.  SHORTHORN  SALE  APRIL  6. 


Southeastern  Kansas  Breeders'  Association  Sale 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS 

APRIL  5,  1918 

THE  DAY  FOLLOWING  THE  CENTRAL  SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION  SALE 
AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

The  consignors  are  taking  pride  in  selling  some  of  their  best,  and  buyers  will 
find  not  only  good  cattle  but  royally  bred  ones.  Pedigrees  in  the  catalog  show  almost 
without  exception  much  of  the  blood  of  Imported  Collynie.  One-third  of  the  entire 
offering  are  by  good  bulls  of  H.  M.  Hill's  breeding  sired  by  Mistletoe  Archer,  whose 
sire  was  Prince  Royal  by  Imported  Collynie  and  out  of  Imported  Princess  Royal  62d. 
Almost  half  of  the  entire  number  consigned  is  from  the  herd  of  H.  M.  Hill.  This 
lot  will  include  a  number  of  young  things  by  Kansas  Archer,  a  line-bred  Collynie 
bull.  A  number  of  the  females  consigned  by  him  are  bred  to  the  great  young  bull, 
Sagamore  Dale,  shown  locally  by  Mr.  Hill  last  year.  This  bull  is  by  Master  ef  the 
Dales,  a  full  brother  to  the  $5,000  Lord  Avondale,  Sagamore  Dale  is  out  of  a  line- 
bred  Imported  Collynie  dam. 

The  Sycamore  Springs  consignment  of  females  are  either  bred  to  Master  of  the 
Dales  or  have  calves  at  foot  by  him.  One  young  imported  Canadian  cow  has  her 
first  calf  at  foot,  a  roan  heifer  by  Master  of  the  Dales,  and  cow  bred  back  to  same 
sire. 

Mr.  Massa's  consignment  is  largely  the  get  of  Kansas  Prince  of  Mr.  Hill's  breed- 
ing and  also  by  Mistletoe  Archer.  These  young  things  will  again  show  the  value 
of  a  good  bull. 

Mr.  Swinney  sells  a  great  show  cow.  Also  a  very  showy  heifer.  The  other  con- 
signors are  listing  good  cattle  and  all  the  consignors  to  this  sale  are  good  men  and 
reliable. 

Does  not  that  tell  the  tale? 

For  catalog,  apply  to 

H.  M.  HILL       -       -       -       LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  SALE  NEXT  DAY,  APRIL  6,  SAME  PLACE. 


Tuberculosis  —  No! 


WE   GUARANTEE  a  retest   on   any  stock 
you  buy  from  us  SIXTY  DAYS 
after  date  of  sale. 


Before  buying  write  us  about  our  extensive 
herd  of  absolutely  first-class  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Anything  you  want.  Carloads 
or  lots.  Nearly  pure-bred  calves  from  fam- 
ous bulls  and  good  cows,  $20  to  $25. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
Old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them..  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  $  SONS.^LGIN,  ILLINOIS 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


Watch  for  Our  Consignment  in  Kansas  Hol- 
stein Breeders'  Sale  at  Topeka.  March  26. 
Se grist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kansas. 


CASTILLO'S  HOLSTEINS 

Aaggie  Walker  Longfleld  2d,  daughter  of  A.R.O.  cow, 
freshens  March  29,  $200.    Sir  Jessie  Tritonla  Tilly  Lou, 

Brie  all  round  bull,  four  years  old,  $125.  Some  pure- 
bred grades,  good  strain,  six  months  to  three  years 
old,  $75  to  $160.  Castillo  &,  Son,  Independence,  Kan. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 


GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam. 
Brand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Toung  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Cedarlane  Holstein  Herd 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke, guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  No  females. 
T.  M.  -EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
lleifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
■ee  me.     Office  at  .Midland  Hotel. 
CEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 
Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
•Id,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  16-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


H.  E.  Myers,  of  Gardner,  Kansas,  held  one 
of  the  successful  sales  of  the  season.  Forty 
head  were  dispersed  at  an  average  of  $117.50 
with  a  top  price  -of  $350  paid  for  No.  2  in  the 
catalog.  The  offering  was  presented  in  ordi- 
nary breeding  condition  and  the  prices  re- 
ceived were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Myers. 
The  premier  herd  boar,  Giant  Joe,  attracter 
representative  breeders  from  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma,  and  sows  bred  to  him 
were  in  demand  at  good  prices.  A  much 
higher  average  could  have  been  made  had 
more  of  the  sows  been  bred  for  earlier 
litters. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Southeast  Kansas 
Breeders'  Sale  to  be  held  at  Coffeyville  on 
April  6  under  the  management  of  J.  H. 
Keith  of  that  city.  Ninety  head  of  very 
carefully  selected  Herefords  have  been  cat- 
alogued for  this  sale.  They  have  been  con- 
signed from  the  very  best  herds  in  Southeast 
Kansas  and  Northeast  Oklahoma.  There 
will  be  forty  bulls  and  fifty  females.  The 
best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  offering. 


The  Holstein  cattle  catalogued  for  the 
Iowa  Holstein  Breeders'  Association  sale  to 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  27  and 
28,  have  been  selected  from  the  very  best 
herds  in  Iowa.  Iowa  Holsteins  won  more 
money  at  the  1917  National  Dairy  Show  than 
those  from  any  other  state  and  this  show 
was  pronounced  by  Holstein  authorities  the 
best  in  quality  and  type  that  has  ever  been 
held.  In  the  catalog  for  this  sale  will  be 
found  the  blood  lines  of  the  animals  that 
represented  Iowa's  Holsteins  in  Columbus, 
also  more  high  record  cows,  both  short  and 
long-time  test  than  have  ever  before  been 
brought  together  in  that  state,  and  more 
sons  of  world'6  champion  cows  represented 
than  ever  before  in  the  Holstein  history  of 
Iowa.  4 


Herman  Gronninger  &  Sons,  Bendena,  Kan- 
sas, have  announced  April  9  for  a  bred  sow 
and  bred  gilt  sale.  This  firm  is  widely 
known  to  the  Poland  China  fraternity.  They 
need  no  introduction,  having  been  breeding 
Poland  Chinas  for  more  than  forty  years  on 
one  farm.  They  have  catalogued  6ixty  head 
of  spring  yearling  gilts,  sired  by  Futurity 
Rexall,  Big  Bob  2d  and  Expansion  Wonder. 
They  will  be  bred  for  April  and  May  litters 
to  Wonder  Price,  Big  Hadley  and  Expan- 
sion Wonder.  These  gilts  are  not  fat,  but 
have  been  cared  for  in  a  way  that  they  will 
go  out  and  make  good.  They  are  bred  to 
farrow  in  April  and  May,  a  time  when  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  litters  can  be  saved. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Southeast  Kan- 
sas Breeders'  Shorthorn  sale  to  be  held  at 
Coffeyville,  Kansas,  April  5,  under  the  man-v 
agement  of  H.  M.  Hill,  of  LaFontaine,  Kan- 
sas. Seventy-five  head  of  carefully  selected 
bulls,  cows  and  heifers  have  been  catalogued 
for  this  sale,  largely  the  blood  of  Imported 
Collynie.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  offering 
comes  from  the  famous  herd  of  H.  M.  Hill 
and  all  of  the  females  consigned  from  his 
herd  are  eitiier  bred  to  Master  of  Dales  or 
have  calves  at  foot  by  him,  and  fully  one- 
third  of  the  entire  offering  are  by  good 
bulls  sired  by  Mistletoe  Archer  by  Prince 
Royal  by  Imported  Collynie.  All  of  the  con- 
signors are  consigning  some  of  the  very  best 
individuals  in  their  herds  to  this  sale. 


H.  W.  Mollhagen,  of  the  Pioneer  Dairy 
and  Stock  Farm,  Bushton,  Kansas,  owns  one 
of  the  heavy  producing  herds  of  Holsteins 
in  Kansas.  This  herd  was  started  with  ree< 
ord  bred  foundation  stock  and  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time  all  additions 
to  the  herd  have  been  from  the  heaviest 
producing  families  of  the  breed,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  profitable  herd's  now  assembled. 
Mr.  Mollhagen  has  consigned  some  choice 
animals  to  the  Kansas  State  Holstein  Breed- 
ers' sale  to  be  held  in  Topeka  on  March  26. 


Edgewater  Stock  Farm,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  is  one  of  the  great  pure-bred  stock 
farms  in  that  state.  It  is  located  in  South- 
ern Wisconsin  and  is  the  home  of  fine  herds 


of  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle,  Percheron 
horses  and  Duroc  Jersey  hogs.  The  farm 
has  up-to-date  equipment  and  they  can 
easily  house  400  head  of  cattle  under  the 
most  sanitary  conditions.  Their  equipment 
includes  a  moderri  hospital,  barn,  and  a  full 
set  of  modern  dairy  buildings.  All  «»jiilk  is 
pasteurized.  All  milking  is  done  by  auto- 
matic milkers  and  their  plant  throughout  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 


J.  A  Reed  &  Sons,  of  Valley  View  Stock 
Farm,  Lyons,  Kansas,  report  their  great 
herd  of  Durocs  doing  fine.  They  already 
have  a  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs  and  their  lit- 
ters up  to  this  time  average  twelve  pigs  to 
the  litter.  Another  feature  of  their  herd  is 
the  fine  lot  of  fall  boars  and  gilts.  They 
are  sired  by  their  undefeated  champion  herd 
boar,  Reed's  Gano,  Crimson  Golden  Model 
and  Reed's  Illustrator  2d  and  out  of  the 
500  to  600-pound  Golden  Model  34th,  Illus- 
trator, Critic  B,  Defender  and  Crimson  Won- 
der sows. 


Ed  Stegelin,  of  Straight  Creek,  Kansas, 
owner  of  Bonanza  Stock  Farm  and  one  of 
the  famous  herds  of  Polled  Durhams  now 
assembled,  reports  a  good  demand  for  high- 
class  Polled  Durham  breeding  stock.  Among 
recent  sales  reported  was  the  great  young 
bull,  Sultan's  Challenger,  ten  months  old, 
for  $1,500,  to  Karl  A.  Koch,  of  Denton, 
Kansas;  also  four  fine  cows  to  Carl  P. 
Thompson,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  three 
cows  to  Reeves  &  Son,  Netawaka,  Kansas. 


William  B.  Parker,  of  Lakin,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  Shorthorn  herds 
in  the  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Parker  has  built  up  a  herd  of  Ideal 
type  Shorthortis  and  has  the  best  blood 
line"?  of  the  breed.  His  cows  include  some 
very  heavy  milkers  and^at  this  time  a  fea- 
ture of  his  herd  is  the  choice  lot  of  young 
stock,  including  some  extra  good  young 
bulls. 


Segrist  &  Stephenson,  Holton,  Kansas, 
owners  of  one  of  the  high  record  herds  of 
Holstein  cattie  in  the  Southwest,  report  their 
herd  making  a  fine  record  again  this  year. 
One  of  their  recent  records  made  by  a  four- 
year-old  cow  was  503  pounds  milk  and  25 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  This  is  the 
state  record  for  a  cow  under  mature  age. 
They  have  consigned  a  son  of  this  cow  in 
the  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Topeka  March  26.  Their  consignment  will 
also  include  the  dam  of  this  25-pound  heifer 
and  in  this  cow  all  the  show  and  production 
qualities  are  combined.  A  27-pound  cow 
from  their  herd  will  also  go  in  this  sale. 


W.  B.  Wallace,  of  Bunceton,  Missouri,  has 
sold  his  fine  stock  farm  and  has  announced 
a  complete  dispeesion  sale  for  Monday, 
March  25,  1918.  Mr.  Wallace  has  joined  the 
aviation  corps  and  is  subject  to  call  at  any 


time.  For  this  reason  the  herd  must  be 
closed  out.  The  offering  of  more  than  200 
head  of  Poland  Chinas  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made  in  the  West.  The  Wal- 
lace herd  has  at  its  head  two  of  the  greatest 
Poland  China  boars  known  to  the  breed- 
King  Joe  and  Wonder  Buster.  There  will 
be  seventy  head  of  tried  brood  sows  bred 
to  these  two  great  herd  boars;  100  head  of 
open  gilts  that  are  splendid  herd  sow  pros- 
pects; thirty  spring  and  fall  boars,  and  a 
number  of  herd  boar  prospects. 


The  Poland  China  sale  advertised  by  C. 
S.  Nevius  &  Sons  at  Chiles,  Kansas,  was 
held  at  the  farm  on  March  5,  and  forty- 
five  head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  were  dis- 
persed at  -an  average  of  $82.67,  with  a  top 
price  of  $160  paid  for  No.  1  in  the  catalog. 
Nothing  sold  high.  Every  animal  sold  on 
its  merits,  going  to  farmers  and  breeders  In 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  offering  was 
presented  in  good  sale  condition  and  the 
returns  were  very  satisfactory  to  Messrs. 
Nevius  &  Sons. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  bred  sows  of  J. 
R.  Young,  Richards,  Missouri,  resulted  In 
the  dispersal  of  fifty-one  head  at  an  aver- 
age of  $210.93.  About  200  breeders  and 
farmers  were  present.  They  were  royally 
entertained  by  Mr.  Toung.  On  account  of 
the  breeding  and  show  record  of  the  sensa- 
tional litter  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  out 
of  the  great  show  sow,  A  Rose,  the  out- 
standing gilt,  Liberty  Belle  was  the  strong 
factor  in  attracting  representative  breeders 
from  several  states.  The  bidding  was  keen, 
with  open  competition  by  breeders  from  In- 
diana to  Kansas  on  Liberty  Belle.  Ezra  F. 
Warren,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas,  was  the 
purchaser  at  $1,225.  The  entire  offering  wag 
presented  in  splendid  breeding  condition  and 
the  returns  received  for  the  fifty-one  head 
were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Toung. 


F.  J.  Searle,  of  Oskaloosa,  has  sold  his 
fine  farm  near  that  city  and  is  compelled 
to  disperse  his  splendid  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle  at  the_  Fair  Grqunds,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
On  Wednesday,  March  27.  The  offering  com- 
prises more  than*  eighty  Read  of  A  R.  O. 
cows  of  splendid  breeding  and  real  produc- 
ers, thirty-three  head  of  heifers  now  in  milk. 
Mr.  Searle  has  aJways  used  good  sires.  Ev- 
ery animal  in  the  offering  will  be  bred  to  a 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  or  Sunflower 
King  Walker,  a  splendid  grandson  of  King 
Walker. 


S.  M.  Knox,  of  Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm, 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  owner  of  good  herds  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Mulefoot  hogs,  reports 
his  herds  doing  well.  He  also  reports  a 
splendid  demand  for  Shorthorn  breeding 
stock  and  also  for  Mulefoot  hogs.  Mr.  Knox 
bred  a  large  number  of  sows  for  spring 
farrow  and  already  has  a  lot  of  early  lit- 
ters ranging  from  eight  to  thirteen  pigs  to 
the  litter. 
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P  oland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

AT  FARM 

Bendena,  Kan.,  April  9,  1918 

SIXTY  HEAD  LARGE  SPRING  YEARLING  GILTS 

Sired  by  the  great  Futurity  Rexall,  he  by  Orphan  Wonder  by  Big  Orphan. 
Futurity  Rexall  is  a  boar  with  great  size.  He  weighs  950  pounds  and  has 
proven  a  great  sire.  Several  are  sired  by  TJig  Bob  2d,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
This  hog  has  also  proven  a  sire  of  lots  of  size  and  quality.  A  few  gilts  in 
this  lot  are  sired  by  Expansion  Wonder  by  A  Kansas  Wonder. 

Forty  head  are  bred  for  April  litters  and  twenty  head  bred  for  May  litters 
to  the  following  herd  boars:  Big  Hadley,  Expansion  Wonder,  Wonder  Price 
2d,  and  Big  Bob  2d. 


I  am  selling  one  boar  pig,  a  herd  boar  prospect. 
ALL  IMMUNE. 

I  am  selling  a  lot  of  extra  good  gilts  and  your  inspection  of  this  offering  is 
invited.  I  do  not  expect  high  prices.  I  will  not  mail  out  any  catalogs  unless  requests 
are  made  for  them.  I  will  be  pleased  to  send  them  on  request.  A  post  card  or 
letter  will  insure  one  delivered  to  you.    Please  write  today  for  catalog  to 

HERMAN  GRONNINGER  &  SONS,  Bendena,  Kan. 

Scott,  Foster,  Klstner,  Auctioneers.     O.  W.  Devino  represents  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 


Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
APRIL  4,  1918 


BIG  HADLEY  JR. 

In  this  sale  fifty  head  will  be  sold,  including  ten  tried  sows  and  year- 
lings and  forty  of  the  classiest  spring  gilts  that  ever  passed  through  a  sale 
ring.  These  will  be  bred  along  the  same  lines  as  the  first  sale  offering  that 
averaged  $208.30.  The  offering  will  be  bred  to  the  massive  A  Big  Wonder, 
the  champion  Big  Hadley  Jr.,  Long  Bob,  and  Col.  Bob  Wonder,  a  classy  young 
son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder  out  of  the  great  breeding  sow,  May  Queen  by  Moore's 
Halvor. 


Forty  Top  Spring  Gilts 
Ten  Tried  Sows  and 
Fall  Yearlings 


50  Head 


ALL        SOWS  AND  GILTS 
.  Bred  along  same  lines  as 

ilflffllinS     our  ribbon  winners 


BIG  HADLEY  JR.,  the  greatest  Hadley-bred  boar  of  the  breed. 
A  BIG  WONDER,  the  1,250-pound  son  of  King  of  Wonders. 
LONG  BOB  by  Big  Bob  2d,  junior  champion  Kansas  State  Fair. 

A  useful  lot  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  make  them  plenty  of  money. 
Send  today  for  catalog.    Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS,  Ness  City,  Kan. 

Auctioneers — CoL  J.  C.  Price,  Col.  J.  D.  Snyder. 


The  ROSS  &  VINCENT 
Poland  China  Sale 

i  i  m  i 

That  Will  Be  Held  in  New  Sale  Pavilion 
on  the  Farm  Adjoining 

STERLING,  KANSAS 

Wednesday,  April  3 

Will  be  found  to  include  Polands  of  exceptional  merit  only.  Great  care  has 
been  used  in  the  selection  of  the  animals  for  sale  and  you'll  be  pleased  with 
the  fine  lot  that  you  can  choose  from. 

Blood  lines  that  are  of  the  best  predominate.    All  immune. 

TRIED  SOWS,  YEARLINGS  AND  SPRING  GILTS 


|illllll1IIIIIIIINIllllllllllllllMIIIIK 

|  50  I 
)  Head  1 

Sllliailllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllln 


Sired  by 

Improved  King  Jr.,  Mammoth 
Orange,  Big  Type  Jr.,  Douglas 
Jr.,  Receiver's  Wonder,  and  Big 
Logan. 


iilllllllllllllllliuillllllllllllllllli: 

I  Head! 


Out  of  Dams  by 

Big  Jim,  Improved  King  Jr., 
Shattuck's  Lad,  Cowles'  Orange, 

Black  Joe,  and  others  of  note.  jjfciuiJiiwiuuuitiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiS 

Fifteen  Tried  Sows,  Several  with  Litters.     Fifteen  Bred 
Gilts.    Twenty  Fall  Gilts.    Five  Boars. 

Bred  to 

MODEL  WONDER,  one  of  Big  Bob  Wonder's  best  sons;  Big  Mint,  by  Joe 
Young's  noted  sire,  The  Mint,  and  Douglas  Ex. 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

Send  mail  bids  to  O.  W.  Devine,  Fieldman,  in  care  of  the  undersigned. 

ROSS  &  VINCENT,  Sterling,  Kansas 

Cols.  J.  C.  Price  and  Fred  Groff,  Auctioneers 


H.  B.  Walter  &  Don 

Poland  China 
Sale 

Effingham,  Kansas 

Monday,  April  1st 

The  Offering  Will  Be  Bred  to 

BIG  BOB  WONDER 

The  Renowned  Sire,  and 
AND 

WALTER'S  JUMBO  TIMM 

The  Sensational  Yearling 

40  HEAD — =-40 

Be  guided  by  the  satisfactory  experience  of  others  who  have  purchased 
from  this  great  herd  in  times  past.  The  high  quality  of  the  Polands  that  will 
be  found  in  this  sale  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  splendid  average  that  the 
former  sale  commanded. 

Blood  lines  that  are  of  the  best  are  represented.  You  will  find  among 
the  forty  head  listed,  bred  sows  and  gilts  that  will  be  worthy  additions  to 
any  herd. 

ALL  ARE  IMMUNE 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
Send  mail  bids  to  O.  W.  Devine,  Fieldman,  in  my  care. 

H.  B.  WALTER  &  SON,  Effingham,  Kaiuas 


Kansas  farmer 


lor  the  improvement 
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GOVERNMENT  DISTRIBUTES  SEED 

Seed  of  Grain  Sorghums  and  Cane  Bein&  Bought  and  Sold  at  Cost 


INCE  February  12,  H.  A.  Vinall,  an 
agent  of  the  committee  of  seed 
stocks  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  engaged  in 
buying  seed  of  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  sorgo 
(cane)  and  Sudan  grass  for  distribution 
to  farmers  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
This  seed  is  being  stored  at  Wichita,  and 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  short  raififall 
of  last  season  and  severe  frost  early  in 
the  fall,  many  localities  were  left  al- 
most destitute  of  good  viable  seed  for 
this  spring's  planting.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  such  needs  and  make  effective 
a  campaign  for  a  maximum  acreage  of 
staple  crops  in  1918,  a  fund  was  created 
by  Act  of  Congress  providing  as  follows: 
"That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  find  that  there  is  or  may 
be,  special  need  in  .any  restricted  area 
for  seeds  suitable  for  the  production  of 
food  or  feed  crops,  he  is  authorized  to 
purchase  or  contract  with  persons  to 
grow  such  seeds,  to  store  them,  and  to 
furnish  them  to  farmers  for  cash  at  cost 
including  the  expense  of  packing  and 
transportation." 

A  portion  of  this  fund  has  been  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purchase  of  sorghum  seed  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  Mr.  Vinall, 
who  is  one  of  our  Kansas  boys,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  select- 
ing and  assembling  the  seed.  Only  seed 
of  standard  varieties  will  be  handled  and 
such  seed  will  be  recleaned  and  sacked 
and  sold  to  farmers  in  limited  amounts 
at  actual  cost,  including  the  expense  of 
buying,  cleaning  and  storage. 

All  the  different  lots  of  seed  are  be- 
ing tested  for"  germination  at  the  seed 
laboratory,  Manhattan,  and  each  buyer 
will  be  furnished  with  a  statement  re- 
garding the  approximate  viability  of  the 
seed  he  buys.  The  germination  tests, 
while  not  infallible,  are  made  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  and  are  as  ac- 
curate as  such  tests  can  reasonably  be 
made  in  an  extensive  way. 

Mr.  Vinall  points  out  that  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  distribution  of  seed 
from  this  reserve  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  customary  distribution  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  nor  is  it 
advised  that  those  who  can  obtain  good 
seed  locally  attempt  to  secure  their  sup- 
ply from  this  reserve.  Locally-grown 
seed  is  usually  more  desirable  tlian  seed 
shipped  from  distant  points;  however, 
most  of  the  seed  which  has  been  col- 
lected to  supply  Kansas  needs  has  been 
purchased  in  either  Kansas  or  Oklahoma 
and  care  will  be  used  in  selling  the  seed 
to  supply  different  localities  with  varie- 
ties adapted  to  their  respective  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  accumulation  and 
distribution  of  this  quantity  of  seed  will 
tend  to  encourage  the  planting  of  a 
larger  acreage  of  these  sorghum  crops 
which  are  proving  more  and  more  each 
year  their  right  to  consideration  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  agriculture  in  the 
semi-arid  portion  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  seed  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  co-operate  with  the  Division  of 
Extension  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 


at  Topeka,  and  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense. Farmers  should  send  in  their  or- 
ders as  far  as  possible  through  their 
county  agents  and  if  the  county  has  no 
agricultural  agent,  the  chairman  of  the 
county  council  of  defense  will  usually  be 
found  ready  to  look  after  thdir  orders. 
In  this,  way  the  orders  for  each  county 
may  be  grouped  and  the  seed  sent  to 
some  central  distributing  point  in  ear 
leVts,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving 
in  freight  charges.  Either  the  agricul- 
tural agent  or  the  chairman  of  the  county 
council  of  defense  will  be  expected  to 
make  arrangements  with  some  agency  in 
the  county  such  as  an  elevator  company 
or  milling  company  to  receive  the  sefd 
and  distribute  it  to  farmers  in  that  lo- 
cality, receiving  payment  in  cash  or 
bankable  paper. 

Those  ordering  seed  should  always 
state  at  what  time  they  wish  the  seed 
delivered,  but  some  average  for  the  com- 
munity must  be  recognized  in  order  to 
provide  for  combining  the  orders  in  a 
bulk  shipment.  In  most  if  not  all  parts 
of  Kansas  nothing  is  gained  by  plant- 
ing the  sorghums  before  May  1,  and  in 
Central  Kansas  May  15  is  not  too  late. 

County  agricultural  agents  and  other 
agencies  in  each  county  where  a  need 
for  sorghum  seed  exists  will  be  provided 
with  cards  for  recording  the  order  of 
each  farmer  separately  and  these  cards 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  per- 
manent records.  No  seed  will  be  shipped 
in  less  than  two-bushel  or  100-pound 
lots,  but  where  a  less  amount  is  desired 
by  any  farmer  it  will  be  easy  for  him 
to  combine  his  order  with  that  of  his 
neighbors. 

H.  N.  Vinall,  815  East  Second  Street, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  has  supervision  of  the 
distribution  in  both  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, and  individual  orders  for  seed  can 
be  sent  direct  to  him,  but  the  purchaser 
must  pay  the  freight  on  such  shipments 
if  he  desires  his  order  forwarded  sep- 
arately, and  cash  or  certified  check  cov- 
ering the  purchase  price  of  the  seed  must 
accompany  the  order.  No  credit  will  be 
granted  on  any  such  sales.  Where  a 
local  agency  is  handling  the  distribution, 
arrangements  may  often  be  made  with 
the  local  banker  or  elevator  company  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  seed.  Prices 
will  be  mailed  on  application  or  can  be 


obtained  from  the  county  agent  or  chair- 
man of  the  county  council  of  defense, 
and  additional  information  regarding 
other  matters  can  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Vinall  at  any  time. 

In  order  to  make  the  reserve  serve  as 
many  people  as  possible  the  amount  any 
one  individual  may  buy  is  limited  as 
follows:  Blackhull  kafir,  ten  bushels; 
dwarf  kafir,  four  bushels;  -pink  kafir, 
two  bushels;  feterita,  four  bushels; 
dwarf  milo,  four  bushels;  sorgo  (cane), 
six  bushels;  and  Sudan  grass  100  pounds. 
When  larger  quantities  of  seed  are  de- 
sired, permission  must  be  obtained  from 
the  county  agent  or  chairman  of  the 
county  council  of  defense  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  given  them  that  all  the  seed 
purchased  will  be  planted  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

This  government  assistance  in  assemb- 
ling and  distributing  seed  of  the  sor- 
ghums should  help  materially  in  extend- 
ing the  usefulness  of  these  valuable 
crops.  They  are  much  better  adapted  to 
most  of  Kansas  than  is  corn.  They 
withstand  long  dry  periods  and  hot  winds 
better  than  other  crops.  This  adapts 
them  to  the  severe  seasonal  conditions 
which  occur  from  time  to  time.  The 
grain  sorghums  are  the  surest  crops  that 
can  be  grown  under  such  conditions  and 
will  produce  more  feed  value  per  acre 
than  any  other  crop  that  can  be  grown. 
They  can  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  man  labor,  com- 
pared with  other  cultivated  crops,  and 
usually  with  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  grain  sorghum  acreage  is  grad- 
ually increasing,  but  the  increase  will  be 
more  rapid  when  the  value  of  these  crops 
is  better  understood.  In  1917  the  esti- 
mated acreage  was  5,153,000  acres  with 
a  yield  of  75,866,000  bushels  in  the  six 
states,  Kansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico  and'  Arizona.  This  is 
an  increase  of  1,209,000  acres  and  22,- 
008,000  bushels  over  the  1916  crop.  The 
largest  crop  on  record  in  this  country 
was  produced  in  1915,  under  very  favor- 
able conditions.  That  crop  totaled  114,- 
460,000  bushels,  though  the  area  grown 
was  1,000,000  acres  less  than  it  was  in 
1917. 

In  the  six  states  mentioned,  during 
the  three  years  from  1915  to  1917,  in- 
elusive,  the  average  acre  value  of  the 
grain  sorghums,  including  both  grain  and 


IN  THESE  SUREST  OF  FEED  CROPS,  WITH  LIVE  STOCK  TO  CONSUME  THEM,  LIES  THE 
BEST  HOPE  FOR  THE  SORGHUM-BELT  FARMER 


stover,  was  larger  than  that  of  *no3t 
other  crops.  In  Kansas,  Texas  and  Ok- 
lahoma, the  three  leading  states  in  the 
production  of  grain  sorghums,  the  aver- 
age acre  value  of  the  grain  alone  in  this 
same  period  was  $17.72,  while  that  of 
corn  was  $14.74,  oats  $14.44,  barley 
$16.58,  and  of  rye  $15.79.  These  figures 
show  that  the  acre  value  of  sorghum 
grain  was  $2.98  more  than  that  of  corn, 
$3.28  more  than  that  of  oats,  $1.14  more 
than  that  of  barley,  and  $1.93  more  than 
that  of  rye.  The  grain  sorghum  crops 
are,  therefore,  the  most  profitable  ones 
on  the  basis  of  acre  value. 

Sorghum  grain  comes  into  direct  com- 
petition with  corn  as  a  feeding  grain.  It 
is  with  corn,  then,  that  the  grain  sor- 
ghums will  have  to  be  compared.  The 
grain,  pound  for  pound,  is  considered 
slightly  inferior  to  corn  for  fattening 
stock.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the 
stover  is  better  than  that  of  corn  and 
will  furnish  more  feed  value  per  acre, 
due  both  to  larger  yields  and  better 
quality. 

Kafir,  milo  and  feterita  are  the  /best 
varieties  to  grow.  Local  conditions  deter- 
mine largely  which  of  these  varieties 
should  be  grown.  The  variety  which  has 
given  the  best  results  through  a  series 
of  years  in  any  given  locality  is  the 
safest  to  grow  ij  that  locality. 

Kafir  requires  a  longer  season  and 
more  rainfall  than  does  milo  or  feterita. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  adapted  to  lower 
altitudes  and  to  localities  where  the  an- 
nual rainfall  ranges  from  20  to  25  or 
more  inches,  well  distributed  over  a  long 
growing  season. 

Milo  is  adapted  to  conditions  such  as 
exist  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  West- 
ern Oklahoma,  where  the  altitude  ranges 
as  high  as  3,000  or  4,000  feet  and  the 
annual  rainfall  is  about  twenty  inches 
or  less. 

Feterita  appears  able  to  stand  more 
heat  but  less  cold,  and  to  make  a  crop 
with  less  moisture  than  milo  When 
conditions  are  favorable  for  milo,  it  will 
usually  outyield  feterita.  As  a  late- 
sown  or  catch  crop  feterita  is  better 
than  milo  and  should  be  used  princi- 
pally for  that  purpose. 

A  well-prepared,  mellow  seed  bed.  and 
good,  clean  cultivation,  are  essential  to 
the  highest  yield  of  grain  sorghums.  If 
a  good  seed  bed  is  prepared,  the  seed  can 
be  sown  at  a  uniform  depth  and  the 
young  plants  will  emerge  to  a  good 
stand  at  about  the  same  time.  Such  cul- 
tivation should  be  given  the  crop  as  is 
necessary  to  destroy  all  weeds.  Weeds 
choke  out  the  plants  and  rob  them  of 
moisture. 

A  sod  crop  usually  does  not  require 
much  cultivation,  because  weeds  are  not 
troublesome  and  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  keeps  the  soil  loose.  Old  land  is 
different  and  requires  cultivation  for 
best  results.  In  some  cases  the  failure 
of  the  crop  is  due  directly  to  lack  of 
proper  cultivation.  The  very  low  aver- 
age yield  is  due  in  part^to  the  same 
cause.  On  most  farms  where  both  grain 
sorghum  and  corn  are  grown,  the  best 
land  is  devoted  to  the  corn  crop  and  is 
given  attention  first.  The  grain  sor- 
ghum is  put  on  less  desirable  land  end 
given  such  cultivation  as  time  will  per- 
mit. Change  this  around  once  and  see 
what  will  happen. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Send  for  these 
Free  Books 


They  tell  bow  thousands  of  others  have  won  success  on 

the  virgin  farm  lands  of 

Northern  Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Montana 

where  low  priced  land  produces  high  priced  crops. 

They  show  how  you  can  win  success.  The  U.  S. 
Government  has  guaranteed  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west upwards  of  S2.00  per  bushel  for  their  Wheat.  With 
flax  selling  at  from  S3. 00  to  S3.40  per  bushel,  other  farm 
products  proportionately  high,  and  live  stock  at  higher 
prices  than  ever  before,  these  fertile  farm  areas  of  the 
Northwest  offer  your  biggest  opportunity.  Write  today 
for  one  of  these  books.  Name  the  state  you  are  most 
interested  in.  Address, 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Gen.  Im.  Agt. 

Dept.  226  Great  Northern  Ry. 

Saint  Paul  •  -  Minnesota 
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Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


i  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
:asy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
~T  u  1 1  y  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 


F.WTATT  MFG.  CO-  910  N.  5th  ST..  SALINA.  KAM 


The  Washington 
Homeseekers  Guide 

should  be  in  the  hand!  of  every  per- 
lon  who  is  thinking  of  going  Welt  to 
farm  or  to  raise  live  stock. 

"The  Evergreen  State"  Is  full  of 
opportunities.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
them.  If  interested,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  above  publication,  which 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Paciflo 

country. 

B.A.SHiTH.Colonization  &  lnduslriaM«t. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1354  U.  P.  Bide1. , Omaha,  Neb. 
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REE  toHayB&Ierc 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  1910  money- 
making  opportunity  with  an 

PRESS 


80  years  leader- 
Tremendous  war  bay  demand .  Coin 
caah  baling  for  eelf  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all— Write 


8DMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
ob  £3  ._  Kaneea  City,  Me. 


Ditch  for  Profits 


r 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don't  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

*fZ>  STT^t,  ft/ttf  FARM  DITCHER 
C^f/ltfWJ}*  GRADER 
'         *m*  TERRACER 

AH- steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to4  ft. deep— any  soil — does  labor 
100  men.    Write  for  free  drainage  book. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Go. 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


Length,  1^4  inches.  Tour  own  name  on  the 
handle. 

James  Hremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
lake  $2  for  his  knife. 

John  Streetor  said  it  is  easily  worth  $1.S0. 
It  Is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel. 


Send  rae  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
Will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
tour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LBONARDl  MANAGER 

Kansas  Fanner  Bide.  Topeka,  Kansas 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


IHE  gas  engine  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  women  of  the  farms. 
J  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  get 
household  help  than  field  help,  and 
only  by  seizing  upon  every  possible  labor- 
saving  device  can  women  of  the  farm  get 
their  work  done.    In  these  war  times 
when  there  is  such  a  great  shortage  of 
labor,  the  usefulness  of  the  gas  engine 
in   helping   Kansas  women   with  their 
daily  work  should  be  greatly  extended. 

A  good  many  kinds  of  household  and 
other  work  ordinarily  done  by  hand  can 
be  done  much  more  easily  with  the  aid 
of  the  gas  engine.  Running  the  wash- 
ing machine,  wringer,  grindstone,  cream 
separator,  churn,  dishwasher,  bread 
mixer,  and  pump,  are  some  of  the  uses 
to  which  an  engine  may  be  put.  If  the 
engine  is  connected  with  an  electric  gen- 
erator it  will  run  a  sewing  machine  and 
other  electric  appliances.  Even  gas- 
driven  garden  tools  are  now  on  the 
market. 

The  automobile  is  a  great  time  saver 
for  the  women  of  the  farms,  enabling 
them  to  deliver  promptly  many  of  their 
products,  such  as  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
and  chickens.  In  addition  to  this  use  of 
the  automobile  it  is  a  means  of  furnish- 
ing diversion  from  the  steady  grind  of 
household  work  on  the  farm. 

Women  are  not  as  strong  physically 
as  men,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  even 
more  important  that  they  should  have 
the  help  of  machinery  in  doing  their 
work.  Engines  for  such  use  if  of  any 
size  should  be  equipped  with  self-start- 
ers and  other  devices  to  reduce  the  labor 
of  starting  them.  There  is  really  a  field 
for  trained  engineers  in  perfecting  ma- 
chines which  will  be  practical  and  of 
maximum  efficiency  in  lightening  all 
kinds  of  farm  work. 

Since  women  as  power  machines  are 
less  effective  than  men,  every  possible 
aid  should  be  given  to  make  their  work 
easier  and  more  productive.  Such  equip- 
ment should  be  considered  as  actually 
adding  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
farm  as  a  whole.  Women  will  in  all 
probability  have  a  considerable  part  in 
helping  to  solve  the  farm  labor  problem, 
and  too  much  thought  cannot  be  given 
to  increasing  their  efficiency. 

In  discussing  the  relative  efficiency  of 
hand  and  machine  power,  W.  W.  Carlson, 
superintendent  of  shops  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  says : 

"It  has  been  proved  by  tests  that  a 
man  as  a  power  machine  when  turning 
a  crank  for  eight  hours  a  day  can  de- 
velop only  one-eleventh  of  a  horsepower, 
A  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  means  a  cost 
of  $2.75  a  horsepower  hour.  A  gas  en- 
gine will  develop  one  horsepower  hour 
for  one  cent  at  the  present  cost  of  coal 
oil. 

"The  total  output  for  a  man's  work — 
eight  hours  a  day,  300  days  in  the  year 
for  forty  years — is  8,712  horsepower 
hours.  His  life  value  as  a  power  plant 
at  one  cent  an  hour  in  other  words  would 
be  $97.12.  A  man  could  not  earn  enough 
in  a  lifetime  as  a  power  plant  to  pay  his 
board  for  six  months  at  the  present  cost 
of  living.  The  gas  engine  should  be 
more  generally  used  by  persons  in  their 
daily  work." 


Hints  on  Kerosene  Burning 

To  burn  kerosene  successfully,  the 
motor  or  engine  must  be  in  good  condi- 
tion and  correctly  adjusted.  The  valves 
must  be  made  of  material  that  will  stand 
heat,  and  must  be  carefully  ground  and 
adjusted;  the  piston  rings  must  fit  cor- 
rectly, and  the  cylinder  walls  must  be 
smooth  and  true.  Many  engines  fail  in 
this  because  the  ignition  system  does  not 
furnish  a  spark  of  sufficient  strength 
and  unless  the  spark  is  excellent,  the 
motor  will  require  such  a  rich  mixture 
that  smoke  and  a  bad  odor  will  come 
from  the  exhaust  pipe  at  almost  every 
exhaust  stroke.  Also  the  governor  ac- 
tion should  be  the  best  that  can  be  se- 
cured. 

Lubrication  is  an  important  part  that 
often  causes  failure  in  using  the  heavy 
fuels.  Oil  that  gives  first  class  results 
when  burning  gasoline  may  fail  utterly 
when  kerosene  is  used;  it  may  not  have 
sufficient  body  although  it  may  appear 
to  be  thick  enough  while  cold  or  at  mod- 
erate temperatures. 

One  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments for  burning  kerosene  is  that  tb§ 


rings  do  not  leak  on  account  of  the  oil 
becoming  too  thin.  Graphite  fed  through 
the  intake  pipe  in  moderate  quantities 
will  help  in  either  a  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene engine,  but  especially  in  a  kerosene 
engine,  as  heat  does  not  affect  graphite 
as  it  does  oil. 

An  engine  using  kerosene  should  run 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  one  using 
gasoline,  and  the  spark  should  be  timed 
earlier,  using  a  water  spray,  of  course, 
to  prevent  knocking  or  pre-ignition.  The 
valve  push-rods  should  be  adjusted  as 
closely  as  possible  without  preventing 
the  valves  from  closing  properly. 

It  is  more  important,  in  using  kero- 
sene as  fuel,  to  have  all  adjustments  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible,  than  when 
gasoline  is  used;  for  instance,  the  tim- 
ing of  the  valves  and  spark,  using  the 
correct  amount  of  water  spray  (I  pre- 
fer the  hot  water)  and  setting  the  lubri- 
cator. My  advice  is  to  follow  the  manu- 
facturer's directions  as  to  the  amount  of 
lubrication,  although  a  little  extra  will 
often  do  good  where  kerosene  is  used. 

If  the  motor  runs  too  cool,  cover  a 
small  part  of  the  radiator  or  arrange  in 
some  other  way  to  raise  the  temperature. 

If  there  is  any  smoke  coming  from  the 
enhaust  pipe,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
engine  is  wasting  fuel  and  that  it  needs 
attention. — William  Marrow  in  Power 
Farming. 


Between  300  and  600  men  from  Camp 
Funston  are  to  receive  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  gas  engines  and  tractors  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Thirty 
men  from  truck  companies  and  supply 
trains  will  come  to  the  college  for  a  full 
day's  practical  instruction  daily  until 
the  total  number  have  had  the  training. 
The  groups  will  then  return  in  order  for 
further  teaching.  Six  instructors  in  the 
engineering  division  have  offered  their 
services  in  -this  work  as  an  act  of  pat- 
riotism. They  are  Dean  A.  A.  Potter  and 
Professors  W.  H.  Sanders,  S.  L,  Simmer- 
ing, E.  V.  Collins,  A.  J.  Mack  and  G.  R. 
Stoker. 


The  hand  forge  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable piece  of  equipment  in  the  farm 
workshop.  Much  time  and  money  can 
be  saved  by  being  able  to  make  repairs 
quickly.  The  principles  of  welding  are 
simple  and  the  cost  of  the  outfit  is  well 
within  the  range  of  any  farmer.  No 
farm  shop  should  be  without  a  set  of 
taps  and  dies  for  making  nuts  and  bolts. 
Without  these  it  often  is  necessary  to 
make  a  trip  to  town  simply  to  get  a 
bolt  which  could  be  made  or  fitted  in  a 
few  minutes  in  a  shop  having  suitable 
taps  and  dies. 

The  wear  on  the  bushings  of  the  tie 
rod  and  other  linkage  may  be  remedied 
by  replacing  the  bushing  with  one 
slightly  larger  to  take  the  additional 
clearance. 


tilefliewfspofe 

-fill  in  the.  gulleys 
-dean  out  the  fence  corners 
/•build  silos 

-Coil  will  win  the  war 
-raise  more  m^,  ^ 
of  it!  «4»*§ 


The  world  is  short  of  wool.  Require- 
ments in  the  United  States  are  approxi- 
mately 600.000,000  pounds  this  year, 
while  the  production  in  the  last  year  has 
been  but  238,000,000  pounds.  Some  wool 
can  be  had  from  Australia,  but  the  rest 
must  be  produced  here. 


March  30,  1918 


PATENTED 


Ride  10  Day® 
Our  Expense 

FOR  ten  days  we  want  to  transform  your 
Ford  into  a  $2,000  car.   We  will  do  this 
by  putting  on  a  set  of  Hassler  Shock 
Absorbers. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  will  take  them  back 
without  question  when  the  ten  days  have 
elapsed.  But  you  won't  bring  them  back. 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Don't  take  another  fellow's  word  for  It. 
Feel  for  yourself  the  ease  and  comfort,  the 
smootkness  found  in  a  Hasslerized  Ford. 

Hassler  Shock  Absoibers  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again.  Reduced  tire 
bills,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  one- 
third  up-keep  cost  saved-all  sweH 
the  total  of  Hassler  dividends, 
300,000  Ford  Owners  recog- 
nize their  economic  neces- 
sity. Write  today  for  Free 
Trial  Blank,  illustrated  cir- 
cular and  opinions  of  users. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
992  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment1 

2,  3, 4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",:printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
yeu$15  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

e    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1607  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YOU  STILL  GET 
THE  WIND  FREE 


With  prices  of  every 
thing  soaringskyward, 
wind  is  free.  We  hope 
it  will  stay  so.  Utilize 
it  and  pump  your 
water  for  nothing 


IWjM     The  Samson  Windmill  with  its 
Mmk    double  gears  and  its  score  of  im- 
itations still  stands  peerless  as 
the  World's  Best  Windmill. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 
274Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 

Samson  Windmills,  gtoier'sGood  Engine,  Stover  Feed- 
Bills,  Alfalfa  Comminnters  and  Cutters.  EnMlage 
Cutters,  Wood  Saw  Frames,  Pump  Jaeis,  Hand 
Grinders,     Fireplace  Fixtures,  eto. 


Orliier.      |  $ fcOstc*!  v\ai  r" 
We  mannlacture  all  rises  i 
styles.   K  will, 
pay  yon  to  in- 1 
▼estigats.  Write 
for  catalog  and/ 
price  list.  I 

eURME  WIND  HILL  60., 

910  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  makine  415.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
ning fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neish- 

bors  and  borne  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  loneer  no  waste,  fires  best 
results,  uses  lest  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cam 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
We  alao  manufacture  Home  ant)  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  13»        Wilmington,  N.  O. 


Rills  prairie  dogs,  groundhogs, 
pn» 


ground  squirrels,  pocket  goph 
era.  Saves  alfalfa.  Experiment* 
al  atatione  approve.  1000  tablet* 
P.  P.  $1.25.  Warranted.  As* 
your  druggist  or  eend  direct. 
Booklet  Free 


FT.  DODGE  CHEMICAL  CO,, 


Address 
Ft.  Oodgs,  lows 
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PRODUCERS  MEET  HOOVER 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
practical  stockmen  and  producers  to  con- 
fer with  the  Food  Administration  on  all 
phases  of  live-stock  production  should  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  willingness  and 
desire  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  live-stock  situation.  We 
refer  to  the  appointment  of  this  advis- 
ory committee  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  These  men,  who  represent  the 
producers  of  the  whole  country,  should 
systematically  assemble  a  large  amount 
of  exact  data  bearing  on  production  and 
marketing  costs.  The  conference  be- 
tween Mr.  Hoover  and  the  live  stock  rep- 
resentatives should  bring  about  a  better 
feeling  than  has  existed.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  not  understood  the  real  problems  of 
the  producers  of  food,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  sense  the  real  situation. 
Agricultural  interests  have  not  been  pre- 
pared to  furnish  facts  and  figures  upon 
which  to  base  any  fundamental  princi- 
ples. We  seem  to  be  making  some 
progress.  At  the  present  time  increased 
production  is  a  most  vital  need  and  we 
feel  sure  that  no  matter  what  happens, 
all  patriotic  farmers  will  do  all  they 
possibly  can  in  production.  The  recog- 
nition having  been  given  to  producers' 
problems  will  have  a  heartening  effect. 

S.  T.  Simpson,  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri Live  Stock  Producers'  Association, 
summarizes  the  features  brought  out  in 
the  conference  as  follows : 

The  Government  wants  cattle  weighing 
from  1,000  to  3,200  pounds. 

Little  attention  is  given  quality  in 
beef  purchased  by  the  Government. 

Foreign  orders  are  seldom  received 
over  thirty  to  sixty  days  in  advance. 
Many  are  received  by  wire.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  the  promise  of  the  war  council  to 
purchase  a  higher  grade,  and  heavier 
beef.  He  took  this  matter  up  with  the 
council  in  behalf  of  the  producers. 

Packers  will  be  required  to  furnish 
cost  accounts  with  each  order  filled. 

Meat  for  our  army  and  navy  is  pur- 
chased on  bids  received  on  certain  speci- 
fied grades.  This  plan  of  purchasing  is 
fixed  by  law. 

The  demands  for  pork  by  the  army, 
navy,  allied  armies  and  foreign  civilians 
average  about  200,000,000  pounds  per 
month.  Beef  orders  seldom  exceed  60,- 
000,000  pounds  per  month. 

Argentine  is  furnishing  the  allies  as 
much,  or  more,  beef  as  they  purchase  in 
this  country. 

Government  beef  purchases  for  all 
purposes  represent  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  in  this  country. 

British  orders  for  beef  have  recently 
increased  50  per  cent. 

Present  supplies  of  pork  in  this  coun- 
try exceed  1,300,000,000  pounds. 

The  Food  Administration  will  furnish 
price  lists  of  meat  on  request.  Same 
are  quoted  on  certain  foreign  cuts 
packed,  wrapped  or  frozen,  delivered  at 
seaboard,  and  are  not  readily  understood 
without  some  study. 

Mr.  Hoover  thinks  the  administration 
can  maintain  the  thirteen-to-one  ratio  on 
hogs  if  corn  does  not  go  to  unprecedented 
levels.  He  doubts  if  this  is  possible  on 
two-dollar  corn. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the  confer- 
ence were  opposed  to  fixing  prices  on 
corn  or  meats. 

The  Food  Administration  showed  a 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  producers. 

The  Food  Administration  promised  to 
add  one  practical  live  stock  man  to  the 
meat  division,  and  give  him  a  voice  in 
determining  the  policies  of  that  division. 

The  Food  Administration  welcomes  in- 
formation from  the  producer. 

The  producer  of  live  stock  who  keeps 
accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  producing 
meats  will  be  in  position  to  render  his 
government  a  valuable  service  in  fur- 
nishing data  to  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  meat. 

Further  legislation  will  be  necessary 
before  the  Food  Administration  can  ab- 
solutely guarantee  a  price  or  profit  to 


the  producer.  The  administration  can 
influence  the  market  somewhat  by  exer- 
cising its  buying  power  and  has  prom- 
ised to  do  what  it  can  to  insure  the 
producer  a  profit. 

The  delegation  from  the  Missouri  Live 
Stock  Producers'  Association  was  given 
consideration  in  determining  the  policies 
which  the  administration  agreed  to. 

WHEAT  GROWERS'  CONFERENCE 

More  than  two  hundred  wheat  grow- 
ers in  conference  in  Kansas  City  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  voted  in  favor  of  urg- 
ing that  all  wheat  still  held  be  made 
available  for  use  at  once,  not  even  ex- 
cepting wheat  held  back  for  next  year's 
seed.  This  conference  was  called  by 
Maurice  McAuliffe,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  Kansas.  In  the  call 
the  principal  point  emphasized  was  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  biH  providing  for 
fixing  a  higher  price  on  wheat  than  that 
fixed  by  the  President.  A  resolution 
supporting  the  $2.50  price  was  passed, 
but  the  real  test  of  the  stand  of  wheat 
producers  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
centered  around  the  resolution  calling 
for  immediate  marketing  of  all  available 
wneat.  The  final  vote  was  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  reconsideration  of  action  which 
had  practically  tabled  any  consideration 
of  this  point.  Representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  were  present 
and  were  urging  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions similar  to  those  passed  at  its 
quarterly  meeting,  which  was  held  the 
day  preceding.  The  large  majority  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  came  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  bold  stand  taken  by  C. 
H.  Hyde,  of  Alva,  Oklahoma,  who  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  present  the  resolutions  in 
Washington  after  this  section  had  been 
tabled.  Mr.  Hyde  said  in  declining  this 
appointment:  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  Oklahoma. 


I  have  not  approved  of  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government  in  fixing  prices, 
but  I  could  not  go  down  to  Washington 
and  represent  you  when  this  meeting  has 
reiused  to  respond  to  the  Government's 
appeal  to  send  all  its  wheat  to  our  sol- 
diers and  the  soldiers  of  our  allies. 
When  I  was  last  in  Washington  I  learned 
how  critical  the  food  situation  is.  Un- 
less wheat  is  sent  to  Italy  and  to 
France  at  once,  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
breakdown.  If  we  as  farmers  cannot  for- 
get our  personal  interests  and  respond 
to  this  situation,  I  cannot  represent  this 
organization  in  fairness  to  you  or  my- 
self." 

The  final  vote  on  the  proposition  was 
practically  unanimous.  This  should 
make  it  clear  that  wheat  producers  can 
rise  above  their  personal  interests  and 
come  to  the  rescue  of  our  Government 
in  this  time  of  great  need. 

ft  ft  ft 
FARM  LABOR  DEFERRED 

Farmers  actually  engaged  in  producing 
crops  of  value  in  prosecuting  the  war 
will  be  the  last  men  called  in  filling  the 
next  quota.  An  emergency  call  of  95,000 
men  will  be  mobilized  during  the  five- 
day  period  beginning  March  29.  Eighty 
thousand  of  these  are  a  part  of  the  first 
draft  of  687,000. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  call  is 
the  recognition  given  to  agricultural 
work.  Draft  beards  are  instructed  to 
pass  by  or  give  deferred  classification 
to  genuine  farmers  actually  at  work 
producing  food.  In  making  the  call, 
General  Crowder  says: 

"It  is  requested  by  the  President  that 
men  actively  and  completely  engaged  in 
the  planting  or  cultivation  of  crops 
should  be  deferred,  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  new  quota. 

"The  situation  arising  from  the  scarc- 
ity of  farm  labor  demands  that  the  call 
of  men  actively  and  completely  engaged 
in  the  planting  or  cultivation  of  crops, 


but  who  are  in  Class  1,  and  within  the 
new  quota,  should  be  deferred  until  the 
end  of  the  new  quota.  Please  instruct 
your  local  boards  that  the  President  di- 
rects that  in  filling  this  emergency  call, 
they  shall  pass  the  order  numbers  of 
such  men,  and  defer  their  call  for  the 
present.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  step  is  taken  solely  in  the  need  of 
the  nation,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
any  individual." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  farmers 
desiring  this  deferred  classification  for 
themselves  or  their  farm  hands  must 
make  application  to  the  draft  boards, 
supported  by  affidavits.  This  is  very 
important.  The  boards  have  no  authority 
to  defer  the  call  of  men  unless  the  ap- 
plications come  to  them  in  this  way. 
ft  ft  ft 
LIVE  STOCK  CONFERENCE 

The  Southeast  Kansas  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation is  doing  much  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  type  of  agri- 
culture for  that  section  of  the  state.  The 
third  annual  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  be  held  in  Coffeyville  this  year 
April  5  and  6.  The  program  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  one.  One  of  the  agri- 
cultural war  conferences  has  been  merged 
with  this  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Kan- 
sas organization.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  program  will  be  an  address  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Curtiss,  dean  of  agriculture  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  on  the  subject,  "The 
Agricultural  Situation  of  the  Warring 
Nations."  Dean  Edward  C.  Johnson,,  of 
the  division  of  extension  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  will  speak  on  the 
subject,  "Keeping  Our  Balance  and  Forg- 
ing Ahead." 

Live  stock  judging  demonstrations  will 
be  features  of  the  morning  sessions  on 
both  days.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
speakers  of  the  war  conference  series, 
there  will  be  addresses  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Cochel  and  Prof.  L.  E.  Call  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College;  also  short 
talks  by  L.  S.  Edwards,  of  Oswego;  J. 
H.  Keith,  Coffeyville;  H.  I.  Gaddis,  Mc- 
Cune;  W.  W.  6'Bryan,  St.  Paul;  W.  J. 
Brown,  Fall  River;  Samuel  Drybread, 
Elk  City,  and  C.  G.  Elling,  formerly  dis- 
trict agricultural  agent  for  Southeast 
Kansas. 

This  year  this  live  stock  organization 
has  introduced  a  feature  which  is  of  ex- 
ceptional value  to  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stock  who  are  in  the  business  only  in  a 
small  way.  This  consists  of  an  associa- 
tion sale  in  which  about  eighty  head  of 
Hereford  cattle  and  an  equal  number  of 
Shorthorns  will  be  sold.  The  Shorthorns 
will  be  sold  the  afternoon  of  April  5  and 
the  Herefords  the  afternoon  of  April  6. 
Small  breeders  often  find  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  any  small  surplus  they  may 
have  to  the  best  advantage.  By  pooling 
their  offerings  in  this  way,  they  can  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  of  a  larger 
breeder.  Howard  M.  Hill,  of  Lafontaine, 
is  now  president  of  this  organization, 
and  C.  G.  Elling  is  secretary.  It  has 
already  done  good  work  in  building  for 
better  agricultural  conditions  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  is  growing  in 
strength  and  will  be  able  to  do  even 
more  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  agricul- 
tural war  conferences  to  be  held  in  five 
Kansas  communities  during  the  week  of 
April  1  to  5.  The  purpose  of  these  con- 
ferences is  to  acquaint  those  in  attend- 
ance with  the  national  and  the  world 
situation  with  regard  to  agricultural 
production  and  the  world's  food  require- 
ments. They  are  regional  in  character. 
All  farmers'  organizations,  such  as  farm- 
ers' institutes,  granges,  farmers'  unions, 
and  farm  bureas,  should  be  represented 
by  large  delegations.  The  programs  will 
be  equally  interesting  and  instructive  to 
unorganized  farmers  and  people  of  the 
towns.  The  dates  are  as  follows:  Sen- 
eca, April  I j  Concordia,  April  2;  Cotton- 
wood Falls,  April  3;  Larnad,  April  4; 
Coffeyville,  April  5.  You  should  not 
miss  these  meetings. 


DISLOYAL  TO  HOLD  BACK  WHEAT 

nHE  vital  need  that  every  grain  of  wheat  be  made  available  for  imme- 
diate consumption  before  the  first  of  May  was  voiced  by  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its  first  quarterly  meeting,  held  in 
Topeka  last  week.  The  resolution  on  this  point  cannot  be  other- 
wise interpreted  than  as  pointing  out  any  man  as  a  slacker  who  holds  back 
wheat  at  this  time  when  our  allies  and  our  own  handful  of  men  at  the 
front  are  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  and  justice.  Even  in  Kansas  there  is  evidently  wheat  which  should 
be  moving  into  consumptive  channels  or  such  a  resolution  would  not  have 
found  favor  with  this  body  of  men,  comprising  as  it  does  in  its  member- 
ship big,  broad-gauge  farmers  representing  every  section  of  the  state. 

The  Board  also  recognizes  the  great  need  of  encouraging  increased 
wheat  production  as  a  war  measure,  and,  to  protect  the  man  who  might 
suffer  serious  loss  in  his  efforts  to  grow  wheat  through  conditions  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  passed  a  resolution  suggesting  a  bonus  plan  for 
reimbursing  a  wheat  grower  who  had  lost  his  whole  crop.  The  resolutions 
in  full  are  as  follows: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  quar- 
terly meeting  assembled,  representing  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
do  hereby  declare  our  patriotic  support  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  time  of  stress,  and  do  pledge  to  our  country  all  the  resources 
that  we  have. 

"We  desire  to  express  o"ur  approval  and  satisfaction  with  the  present 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  draft  law  with  respect  to  deferred 
classification. 

"We  endorse  the  policy  of  fair  price  regulation  of  wheat.  But  in  order 
to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  as  between  other  agricultural  products 
and  wheat,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  extend  such  regulation  to  all 
substitute  products.  We  believe  that  a  fair  price  on  agricultural  products 
should  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  factors  entering  into  production. 

"We  realize  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  wheat  grower  to  continue 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  suggest  that  corn  and  wheat  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  means  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  and  a  smaller  acreage 
of  wheat.  Furthermore,  it  is  practical  to  encourage  greater  production  of 
wheat  by  the  Federal  Government  paying  a  bonus  for  every  acre  of  wheat 
as  the  administration  may  deem  best,  or  reimbursing  the  grower  who  loses 
his  entire  crop  from  agencies  over  which  he  has  no  control,  to  the  extent 
of  the  cost  of  his  seed. 

"We  recommend  that  1917  wheat,  and  all  other  wheat  produced  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  that  is  now  at  the  command  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, should  be  made  available  for  consumption  immediately." 
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NATION'S  WAR-TIME  DAIRYING 

No  Laborer  Rendering  More  Patriotic  Service  Than  Dairymen 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war  in  August,  1914,  many  a  pre- 
diction has  been  made  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  its  effect 
on  the  industrial  and  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  America.  Possibly  because  they 
were  based  on  imagination,  but  largely 
because  accurate  information  was  not 
obtainable,  these  predictions  are  in  need 
of  more  or  less  modification.  However, 
statistics  are  now  available  indicating 
that  over  60,000,000  men  have  been  with- 
drawn from  productive  fields  to  take  up 
actively  some  phase  of  war  work.  These 
men  are  not  only  not  producing  but  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  efforts  of 
others  for  their  food  supply.  This  situa- 
tion will  aid  us  in  understanding  the 
food  shortage  existing  at  the  present 
time. 

As  a  nation  we  had  formerly  been 
concerned  only  with  feeding  our  own 
population  and,  with  seemingly  a  good 
balance  for  export,  we  had  not  consid- 
ered it  as  a  problem.  Statistics,  how- 
ever, show  that  even  in  normal  times  the 
rate  of  food  production  in  America  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation so  that,  though  we  prided  our- 
selves on  being  a  land  of  plenty — and 
rightly  so — we  seemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  we,  like  the 
peoples  of  older  nations,  would  have  to 
meet  the  question  of  food  production 
squarely,  and  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion as  older  nations^  have  been  forced 
to  do. 

This  problem  has  been  rushed  upon  us 
by  our  entry  into  the  war.  Not  only 
has  our  producing  population  been  re- 
duced by  the  number  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  field  and  in  training  camps,  but  our 
consuming  population  has  been  greatly 
increased,  for  not  only  have  we  to  feed 
our  soldiers  and  ourselves,  but  we  must 
help  more  than  ever  to  meet  the  dis- 
tress of  our  allies.  We  must  send  them 
immense  quantities  of  wheat  and  meat, 
fat  and  sugar,  and  dairy  products. 

It  has  suddenly  been  discovered  that 
our  immense  surplus  has  disappeared 
and  that  now  our  efforts  must  be  bent 
toward  a  much  greater  production  as 
well  as  toward  conserving  the  limited 
supply  now  on  hand. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  the 
production  of  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  did  not  in  the  years  just 
preceding  the  war  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enormous  additional  demands  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  further  fact  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Hoover,  the  cattle  of 
Europe  have  been  reduced  some  28,000,- 
000  since  the  war  began,  indicates  an 
alarming  decrease  in  dairy  products 
abroad.  This  decrease  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  enormous  increase  in  dairy 
exports  of  the  United  States. 

INCREASE  IN  DAIRY  EXPORTS 

Government  statistics  recently  com- 
piled show  that  the  exports  of  butter 
increased  from  3,693,597  in  1914  to  26,- 
835,092  pounds  in  1017.  For  the  same 
period  the  cheese  exports  increased  from 
2,427,577  pounds' to  66,087,213  pounds. 
The  increase  in  the  export  of  condensed 
milk  is  even  more  striking,  the  exports 
in  1914  being  16,209,082  pounds  and  in 
1917  259,102,213  pounds. 

On  account  of  the  depletion  of  Euro- 
pean food  resources  and  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  American 
soldiers  in  Europe,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that,  at  least,  until  the  end  of  the 
war  we  may  expect  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  dairy  products 
abroad.  In  addition,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  this  marked  demand  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  a  period  after  the  war, 
for  naturally  the  first  action  of  the  peo- 
ples of  devastated  Europe  toward  recon- 
struction will  be  directed  toward  the 
growing  of  such  crops  as  will  bring  at 
least  partial  relief  to  the  shortage  of 
bread.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  will  take  them  years  to  bring  up  their 
depleted  dairy  herds  to  the  place  they 
held  before  the  war.  In  the  meantime 
the  people  must  have  milk  and  butter 
and  cheese,  and  it  will  fall  to  America 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  these,  at  least, 
for  years  to  come. 

Then,  too,  Europe  will  look  to  us  for 
breeding  stock  to  replenish  her  impover- 
ished herds  which  it  will  take  time  to 
develop.  Cows  cannot  reach  maximum 
production  in  less  than  four  or  five  years, 
therefore  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume 
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that  there  will  be  an  unusual  demand 
for  dairy  products  and  breeding  stock 
for  export  for  years  to  come. 

HOME  CONSUMPTION  INCREASED 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  also  that 
the  home  consumption  of  dairy  products 
will  show  a  marked  increase  especially 
in  the  form  of  milk  and  soft  cheeses, 
since,  under  general  conditions,  these  are 
not  capable  of  export  but  can  be  used 
at  home  and  thus  release  for  export  meat 
and  fat  which  are  of  more  concentrated 
form  and  of  better  keeping  quality.  Add 
to  this  the  further  fact  that  we  are  just 
in  the  beginning  of  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  educate  the  consumer  to  the 
real  merit  of  dairy  products — that  milk 
is  not  only  food  for  infants  but  that  it 
contains  nutrients  which  should  form  a 
part  of  the  diet  of  everyone;  that  but- 
ter is  not  a  luxury  simply  to  make  bread 
taste  better,  but  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  desirable  sources  of  energy; 
that  cheese  is  a  valuable  muscle  builder 
and  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  meat. 

Those  behind  the  food  conservation 
movement  and  those  who  have  made  a 
real  study  of  the  food  situation  do  not 
advise  the  limiting  of  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products.  They  rather  urge  a 
liberal,  though  not  wasteful,  use  of  milk 
and  soft  cheese,  especially,  in  order  that 
less  bulky  and  better  keeping  foods  may 


go  in  increased  quantity  to  our  allies. 

The  warring  countries  of  Europe  are 
in  dire  straits  for  fat.  Through  the 
press  we  note  the  constant  urgent  ap- 
peal of  the  German  leaders  for  fat,  fat 
and  more  fat  for  the  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians alike.  The  same  is  true  of  our  own 
allies,  and  we  must  not  let  them  suffer 
for  want  of  fat  so  long  as  we  have 
abundant  supply  of  coarse,  bulky  feeds 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  used  for  hu- 
man consumption,  to  produce  the  best  of 
all  fats — butter  fat. 

FOOD  VALUES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

We  are  getting  away  from  the  idea 
which  formerly  was  prevalent  among 
dietitians  and  chemists  as  well  as  among 
people  in  general,  that  all  fats,  regard- 
less of  their  source,  yield  only  heat  and 
energy  when  consumed  by  the  animal  or 
human  body.  Just  recently  investigat- 
ors like  Dr.  Mendel  of  Yale  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Collum  of  Johns  Hopkins  have  made  dis- 
coveries of  vital  importance  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  milk  fats.  They  have 
found  that,  unlike  other  fats,  butter  fat 
has  the  ability  or  power  to  produce 
growth  after  growth  had  ceased  in  young 
animals  used  in  their  experiments.  In 
other  words  milk  fat  hap,  been  found  to 
contain  a  vital  principle  necessary  for 
growth  and  life  itself. 

In  the  light  of  their  experiments  and 
observations  made  upon  young  animals 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  great 
or  greater  discrepancies  would  be  found 
in  the  growth  and  general  health  of 
young  children.  Just  how  much  or  how 
little  butter  fat  can  be  used  and  still 
maintain  growth  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, but  enough  has'been  proved  to 
give  the  dairyman  sure  footing  to  his 
claim  that  butter  fat  is  a  better  food 
than  butter  substitutes  composed  of  veg- 
etable oils  and  fats.  And  the  dairyman's 
duty  becomes  the  more  imperative  when 
he  realizes  that  by  increasing  his  herds 
he  will  be  able  to  supply  economically 
the  finest  of  all  fats — the  one  without 
which  normal  growth  in  children  does 
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not  take  place,  and  the  one  which  should 
be  available  to  the  weakened  soldier  and 
hard-working  civilian. 

WHY  INCREASE  PRODUCTION? 

Having  recognized  the  high  food  values 
of  dairy  products  and  their  relative 
cheapness  when  compared  with  other 
food  articles,  which  they  can  in  large 
measure  replace  and  release  for  export, 
let  us  see  what  must  be  done  to  keep 
up  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  these 
products,  in  the  face  of  the  constant!- 
mounting  production  costs. 

Enough  data  on  milk  production  has 
been  gathered  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  dairy  cow  produces  human  food 
cheaper  than  any  other  animal  on  the 
farm;  that  no  other  animal  can  take 
the  roughage,  hay,  grasses,  corn  fodder 
and  corn  silage  and  the  by-products  from 
our  food  factories  and  mills  and  in  re- 
turn give  so  much  nourishing  human 
foodstuff.  For  example,  it  has  been 
shown  that  one  cow,  if  slaughtered,  will 
provide  sufficient  meat  for  two  soldiers 
for  one  year,  while  the  milk  from  the 
same  cow  will  yield  equivalent  food  ma- 
terial for  twenty  soldiers  for  one  year. 
To  show  further  the  economy  of  the 
dairy  cow,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
Katy  Gerben,  University  of  Nebraska 
dairy  cow,  has,  in  seven  consecutive 
milking  periods  produced  as  much  diges- 


tible food  material  as  is  contained  in 
the  carcasses  of  forty-seven  steers.  To 
this  might  be  added  the  fact  that  she  has 
raised  seven  calves  whose  value  has  not 
been  computed.  Also  the  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  dairying  con- 
tributes in  large  measure  to  the  direct 
beef  output  of  the  nation  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  superannuated  dairy  animals  and 
the  baby  beef  not  needed  for  breeding 
purposes.  Statistics  tell  us  that  prac- 
tically all  of  Denmark's  beef  supply 
is  furnished  in  this  way,  we  have  no  fig- 
ures to  prove,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  large  enough  to  count  as  an  im- 
portant factor  at  the  present  time. 

•HOLD  ON  TO  THE  GOOD  COWS 

To  help  supply  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  practically  every  farmer  can 
care  for  a  few  more  good  cows.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  the  present  time 
the  excess  pasture  and  roughage  in  Ne- 
braska alone  would  easily  care  for  200,- 
000  additional  cows.  Nebraska  with  its 
ordinarily  cheaper  forage  and  grain  of- 
fers special  opportunity  for  the  dairy- 
man engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
high-priced  concentrated  article,  like  but- 
ter, cheese  or  condensed  milk  which  can 
readily  be  transported  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  the  best  markets  pre- 
vail, giving  him  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  demands  and  larger 
profits  that  are  not  possible  to  the  man 
simply  engaged  in  the  production  of  a 
bulky  coarse  product,  the  bulk  and 
freight  rates  operating  to  shut  off  de- 
mands of  distant  markets.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  the  time  to  weed 
out  the  poor  dairy  cow  and  replace  her 
with  a  good  cow.  With  feed  high  and 
labor  scarce  it  is  very  important  that 
every  cow  should  be  yielding  the  high- 
est possible  returns  and  that  more  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  selection,  feeding 
and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  most  reliable  guide  in  selecting  a 
dairy  cow  is  to  determine  her  actual 
butter  fat  record.  This  can  be  done  by 
determining  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat 


through  frequent  tests  of  the  milk  by 
means  of  the  Babcock  milk  tester. 

HELP  FOR  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  steadily 
growing  list  of  drafted  men  is  making 
the  labor  problem  more  and  more  seri- 
ous.   However,  the  milk  machine  and 
other  labor-saving  devices  will  do  much 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  man  labor  re- 
quired as  well  as  reduce  the  drudgery 
of  the  work.    Men  who  are  now  using 
the  milking  machine  are  convinced  that 
it  has  now  been  so  perfected  as  to  be 
practical,  when  the  dairy  herd  is  of  such 
size  that  time  which  may  be  pro* 
employed    otherwise    is  saved 
machine  milking  and  where  ir.      .  .<, 
care  is  used  in  its  operation.     '  ' 
nately,  while  dairy  work  is  so» 
confining,  it  is  not  hard  work.  In 
rope  a  large  per  cent  of  the  work  has, 
in  the  past,  been  done  by  women.  Under 
present  emergencies  when  women  and 
children  may  be  called  upon  to  do  much 
of  man's  work,  dairying  presents  a  field 
of  service  that  can  hardly  be  equalled 
in  any  other  line  of  agriculture. 

It  is  true  that  abnormal  conditions, 
the  uncertainty  of  war,  the  high  prices 
of  feeds,  the  scarcity  of  good  labor,  and 
the  fact  that  many  dairymen  are  tem- 
porarily not  getting  an  adequate  price 
for  their  product,  is  severely  testing 
their  courage  as  it  has  not  been  tested 
before.  Admitting  that  existing  condi- 
tions present  many  problems,  the  writer, 
nevertheless,  feels  that,  from  conferences 
with  food  administrators,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  predict  that  such  price  adjustments 
will  soon  be  made  as*' will  give  the  dairy- 
man more  fair  returns  for  his  labors. 
The  writer  feels  strongly  that  these 
prices  must  be  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  stimulate  the  dairyman  to  larger  pro- 
duction. 

CONSUMER'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

There  should  be  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  sensational  politician  who  mali- 
ciously or  otherwise  attempts  to  misrep- 
resent matters  pertaining  to  the  milk 
situation  in  the  hope  that  he  may  tem- 
porarily curry  such  favor  as  may  carry 
him  to  some  much  desired  public  office. 
Neither  can  we  sympathize  too  strongly 
with  certain  consumers  who,  not  having 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  the  tool  through 
which  housewives  have  been  urged  to 
boycott  dairy  products.  Undoubtedly 
they  do  not  realize  that  milk  in  one 
form  or  another  is  practically  a  neces- 
sity for  the  growing  child.  Without  its 
use  he  may  suffer  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  overcome  in  later  years. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  thoughtful 
consumer  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
boycotting  system  even  though  it  might 
create  a  temporary  relief,  for  he  realizes 
by  this  time  that  everything  that  has 
gone  into  the  production  of  milk  has 
raised  in  price  in  a  much  more  striking 
way  than  has  been  the  case  with  milk 
itself. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  in- 
crease in  prices  of  feedstuffs  for  the  past 
three  and  one-half  years: 


1914  1917 

Corn  T.  .$0.60bu.  $  1.26  bu. 

Alfalfa                  10  00  ton  30.00  ton 

Oats  35  bu.  .40^  bu. 

Bran                    20.00  ton  40.00  ton. 

Cottonseed  meal.  30.00  ton  61.00  ton 

Oil  meal               29.00  ton  61.00  ton 

Besides  these   figures,   labor  in  this 


time  has  increased  at  least  30  per  cent. 
Building  material  has  increased  approx- 
imately 60  per  cent.  Milk,  on  an  aver- 
age, has  increased  in  price  for  the  same 
period  approximately  40  per  cent.  More- 
over, the  high  price  of  beef  is  constantly 
tempting  the  dairyman  to  sell  his  ani- 
mals for  beef  purposes.  A  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  whole  situation  will,  without 
doubt,  convince  any  consumer  that 
though  he  might  succeed  in  arbitrarily 
forcing  a  lower  price  of  milk,  it  would 
soon  result  in  such  decreased  production 
as  would  eventually  mean  a  higher  price 
than  would  have  befe  the  case  without 
such  interference. 

Legal  prosecution  of  dairymen  or 
sensational  boycotts  can  ultimately  have 
but  one  result— that  of  driving  the  too 
frequently  overworked  dairyman  into 
other  fields  of  agriculture,  resulting  in 
a  short  supply  and  a  still  higher  price. 
A  full  realization  of  the  favorable  com- 
parison of  dairy  products  with  other  food 
(Continued  on  Page  Eight.) 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  For  All — Overflow  From  Other  Departments 


|  *«IR0BLEMS  of  soil  fertility  are  con- 

PJ  stantly  coming  up  in  the  minds  of 
[L^B   men   who   are    farming   on  land 
which  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  good  many  years.    It  is  easily  to 
be  seen  that  these  soils  are  losing  their 
fertility  and  do  not  yield  as  they  did 
when  first  broken  up.    A  great  many 
have   the   impression   that  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  soil  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  needed  to  make  the 
crop  grow  better.    A  man  came  into  the 
office  of  Kansas  Farmer  only  a  few  days 
with  a  little  sample    of    soil  an." 
where  he  could  get  it  analyzed  so 
Id  tell  whether  he  could  grow  al- 
ii that  particular  field     There  are 
jany   points    involved   that  actual 

jpping  tests  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine just  what  a  soil  needs.  Actual 
cropping  tests  are  constantly  being  made 
by  our  Kansas  Experiment  Station  in 
co-operation  with  farmers  all  over  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  just 
what  kinds  of  plant  food  can  be  profit- 
ably used. 

On  the  Experiment  Station  farm  at 
Manhattan  it  has  been  found  that  phos- 
phorus is  a  profitable  fertilizer  to  apply. 
Prof.  E.  I.  Throckmorton  states  that 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate 
has  been  tried  for  seven  years  on  corn, 
wheat,  and  alfalfa.  Each  crop  was 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  land, 
and  the  phosphorus  applied  each  year. 
Wheat  yields  have  been  increased  on  an 
average  three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
acre  by  annual  'applications  of  eighty 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre. 
An  increase  of  6.7  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  corn  has  resulted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  seventy-five  pounds  of  this  form 
of  fertilizer  each  year.  Annual  applica- 
tions of  190  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  annually  to  alfalfa  produced 
average  yields  of  2.05  tons  to  the  acre, 
which  was  .36  ton  more  than  alfalfa  pro- 
duced on  untreated  land. 

Phosphorus  is  about  the  only  commer- 
cial fertilizer  that  as  a  rule  pays  on  Kan- 
sas soils.  Applications  of  potassium  have 
not  given  paying  returns  on  any  of  the 
crops.  The  use  of  nitrogen  has  some- 
times been  followed  by  slight  increases 
in  yield,  but  hardly  enough  under  good 
conditions  of  tillage  and  rotation  to  jus- 
tify the  expense. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  states  that  phos- 
phorus should  be  applied  to  the  crop  just 
as  it  is  ready  to  start  growth.  On  wheat 
the  usual  time  to  apply  it  is  in  the  fall, 
but  a  quickly  available  form  of  phos- 
phorus, such  as  the  acid  phosphate,  may 
be  applied  to  wheat  early  in  the  spring. 

In  answering  inquiries  concerning  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  no  one  who 
heally  understands  the  subject  in  Kan- 
sas would  venture  to  say  just  what  kind 
of  fertilizers  to  apply  on  any  particular 
farm  without  having  some  definite  in- 
formation based  on  a  study  of  the  actual 
conditions  and  the  results  of  fertilizer 
trials  on  soils  of  the  same  type  in  the 
particular  locality  in  question.  In  some 
instances  absolutely  contradictory  re- 
sults have  followed  the  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  on  farms  only  a 
few  miles  apart.  Conditions  are  so  vari- 
able that  each  fertilizer  question  must 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  particular 
farm  involved. 

The  sort  of  information  necessary  in 
offering  helpful  suggestions  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers  can  only  come  from  farm 
trials  such  as  are  being  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  farmers  all  over  the 
state.  The  agricultural  agent  of  a 
county  will  know  what  has  been  done  in 
his  county  and  can  pass  the  informa- 
tion along.  One  of  the  helpful  things 
he  can  do  is  to  arrange  with  members  - 
of  the  farm  bureau  to  conduct  fertilizer 
tests. 


Partnership  Farming 

One  of  our  Labette  County  readers 
asked  us  about  the  proper  division  of 
profits  between  two  partners  in  a  farm- 
ing proposition.  This  man  and  his  part- 
ner own  an  equal  interest  in  a  farm  and 
the  partner  is  going  to  farm  it  this  year, 
boarding  himself.  Our  correspondent  ex- 
pects to  furnish  the  horses,  tools,  and 
seed,  and  also  feed  for  the  horses.  The 
problem  is,  what  share  should  each  re- 
ceive of  the  profits?  They  expect  to 
raise  corn,  wheat,  and  oats. 

In  entering  into  such  a  deal,  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  an  absolutely  clear 


understanding  between  the  two  partners 
as  to  just  what  are  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  each.  It  always  leads  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  all  the  points 
involved  to  put  the  agreement  in  writ- 
ing. Many  misunderstandings  later  will 
be  avoided  by  following  this  practice. 

We  asked  W.  E.  Grimes,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  farm  management  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions on  the  proposed  plan  of  our  cor- 
respondent. In  the  teaching  of  farm 
management,  the  experience  and  observa- 
t'^ns  of  students  from  all  over  the  state 
are  utilized.  In  addition  a  good  many 
field  studies  are  made  of  farm  manage- 
ment methods.  Mr.  Grimes  writes  as 
follows : 

"In  our  farm  management  studies  we 
have  found  many  farmers  who  have 
worked  out  partnership  propositions 
similar  to  the  one  outlined,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  man  working  the  farm 
rarely  owns  an  interest  in  the  land. 
Where  the  operator  or  man  farming  the 
land  does  not  own  an  interest  in  the 
farm,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
labor  of  the  tenant  will  offset  the  value 
of  the  use  of  the  land  owned  by  the 
landlord  and  other  things  are  usually 
shared  equally.  This  applies  to  farming 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas. 

"Where  each  owns  a  half  interest  in 
the  farm,  and  horses,  machinery,  and 
seed  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  non- 
working  partner,  a  fifty-fifty  proposi- 
tion would  not  be  fair.    The  share  to 


all  right.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  are  larger  and  it  takes  longer  to 
absorb  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Do  not  feed  the  little  goslings  until 
they  are  about  fifty-six  hours  old.  For 
the  first  feed  give  bread  soaked  in  milk 
and  squeezed  quite  dry,  or  a  little  bran 
mixed  with  soaked  bread  and  a  little 
onion  or  dandelion  cut  up.  ,  Feed  spar- 
ingly for  about  three  days.  Keep  them 
warm  and  dry  at  night.  Give  plenty  of 
water  to  drink,  but  don't  let  them  get 
wet  and  chill. 

After  the  goslings  are  four  or  five 
days  old,  if  you  have  a  small  movable 
wire  enclosure  that  you  can  set  out  on 
the  grass,  just  put  them  out  and  they 
will  eat  the  fresh  green  grass  and  will 
need  little  else.  If  the  weather  is  damp 
and  cold  just  dig  up  a  bunch  of  green 
grass  or  some  lettuce  or  some  sort  of 
greens  and  bring  in  to  them,  as  they 
will  scarcely  eat  anything  but  the  green 
pasture  after  they  are  a  week  old.  The 
goose  is  the  one  barnyard  bird  that 
proudly  says:  "No,  I  thank  you  for  your 
high  cost  of  living,  but  I  will  take  mine 
in  green  pasture."  There  is  r.ot  a  bird 
I  know  of  more  easily  .  raised  or  more 
cheaply  fed  through  the  summer  than 
the  goose.  —  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith, 
Lyon  County. 

Long  Distance  Record 

Tilly  Alcartra,  the  famous  Holstein 
cow,  is  now  past  nine  years  of  age,  but 
is  still  in  the  ring  and  still  making  ree- 


be  received  by  the  operator  should  be 
nearer  two-thirds  or  three-fourths.  It 
would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  for  the 
operator  to  furnish  the  horses  and  ma- 
chinery and  all  the  labor,  and  receive 
three-fourths  of  the  returns  and  pgy 
three-fourths  of  the  expenses.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  the  operator  to  own  the  horses 
and  machinery  because  he  is  using  them 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  their  care. 
He  would  have  to  stand  the  full  loss  due 
to  carelessness  in  handling  teams  and 
machinery,  and  get  the  full  advantage 
resulting  from  good  care. 

"The  operator  would  be  entitled  to 
three-fourths  of  the  return  under  such 
a  plan  inasmuch  as  he  would  be  furnish- 
ing the  labor,  teams,  and  equipment,  and 
one-half  of  the  land,  which  is  usually 
assumed  to  constitute  about  three- 
fourths  _pf  the  business.  Such  a  propo- 
sition would  probably  be  more  satisfac- 
tory and  successful  than  the  one  outlined 
under  average  conditions,  as  the  part  of 
each  partner  in  the  business  is  more 
easily  understood  and  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  disagreement." 


ords.  She  has  just  dropped  her  sixth 
calf  and  has  made  a  new  seven-day  mark 
of  40.56  pounds  of  butter.  She  is  start- 
ing this  lactation  period  with  such  prom-, 
ise  that  her  owner  has  decided  to  put 
her  on  the  year's  official  test.  This  cow 
has  to  her  credit  the  production  of  30,- 
451.4  pounds  of  milk  yielding  1,1S9.03" 
pounds  of  butter  in  365  days.  In  two 
years  she  produced  60,278'  pounds  of 
milk;  in  three  years  86,678,  in  four  years 
103,009.3,  and  her  five-year  production 
of  milk  is  123,351  pounds,  and  butter 
4,856.5. 


Geese  Profitable  Farm  Fowls 

We  are  being  urged  to  increase  meat 
production,  and  geese  can  do  their  part 
if  given  a  chance.  I  find  an  incubator 
ideal  for  hatching  goose  eggs.  It  takes 
longer  to  incubate  goose  eggs  than  duck 
eggs,  usually  thirty  to  thirty-three  days. 
They  are  also  slow  to  get  out  after  they 
have  once  pipped  the  shell.  But  just 
leave  them  alone  and  they  will  come  out 


Flour  Stored  on  Farm 

The  order  from  the  Food  Administra- 
tion against  storing  more  than  euough 
flour  for  current  needs  places  some  of 
our  faijm  people  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances. A  Kansas  Farmer  subscriber 
has  just  written  as  follows: 

"How  about  the  farmer  who  raised 
two  or  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1917,  sold  every  bushel  of  it  in  No- 
vember and  December,  and  bought  flour 
to  last  until  the  next  harvest?  Has  he 
laid  himself  liable  to  the  law  now  in 
force?" 

Probably  a  good  many  who  sold  their 
wheat  last  fall  laid  in  their  year"s  stock 
of  flour  just  as  this  reader  did.  We 
have  read  in  our  newspapers  of  some 
who  have  returned  flour  so  stored  in 
order  that  the  supply  be  justly  appor- 
tioned to  all.  We  took  this  question  up 
with  the  milling  division  of  the  Food 
Administration,  and  A.  J.  Hunt,  the  divi- 


sional chairman  located  at  Kansas  City, 
writes  as  follows: 

"In  my  opinion  the  farmer  who  has 
not  already  put  in  store  on  his  own 
premises  the  Hour  bought  in  November 
and  December  should  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive more  than  his  proportion  of  all 
the  flour  available  for  homan  consump- 
tion. If  he  has  such  flour  in  store  on 
his  premises,  he  should  be  willing  as  a 
patriotic  duty  to  divide  this  flour  with 
others  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  as 
great  a  production  as  he  may  have. 

"I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that 
the  Food  Administration  will  endeavor 
to  interfere  with  farmers  who  have 
stored  flour  against  the  future,  or  not  at 
least  unless  conditions  become  very  much 
more  acute  than  they  have  been  up  to 
this  time.  The  very  great  majority  of 
farmers  with  whom  I  have  personal  ac- 
quaintance—  and  I  have  lived  among 
them  and  dealt  with  them  more-  or  less 
all  my  life — are  patriotic,  and  if  their 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  part 
of  their  extra  supply  of  any  food  com- 
modity is  needed  for  the  relief  of  some- 
one else,  they  will  divide  up  cheerfully." 

It  would  seem  from  this  statement 
that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
conscience  with  those  who  laid  in  a 
year's  supply  of  flour  last  fall.  Their 
actions  under  the  circumstances  will  de  • 
pend  largely  upon  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  program  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  supply  our 
allies  and  fighting  men  with  the  food 
they  need  to  maintain  their  efficiency  in 
carrying  on  the  war. 

In  the  effort  to  save  wheat,  retailors 
have  been  notified  to  sell  wheat  flour 
only  with  an  equal  weight  of  specified 
substitute  cereals.  This  order  has  some 
complications  as  applied  to  people  on 
the  farms  who  may  have  farm-grown 
substitute  cereals  on  hand.  To  prevent 
misunderstanding  of  the  order  and  the 
necessity  for  it,  the  following  statement 
has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Hoover: 

"The  Food  Administration  recognizes 
that  the  problem  of  saving  by  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  will  probably  have  to 
be  handled  in  some  cases  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  than  in  cities  where 
ease  of  delivery  and  wide  variety  of  food 
stocks  make  wider  latitude  in  diet  pos- 
sible. The  farmer  frequently  grows  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  cereal  grains 
and  in  using  these  at  home  he  performs 
a  patriotic  service  in  not  only  effecting 
a  substitution  for  wheat  but  also  in  re- 
lieving the  railroads  of  the  burden  of 
transporting  his  foods.  Farmers  natur- 
ally do  not  desire  any  immunity  from 
rules  applicable  and  necessary  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  But  where  the 
enforcement  of  the  pound-to-pound  rule 
seems  to  demand  an  unusually  heavy 
sacrifice,  persons  having  farm-raised 
substitute  cereals  on  hand  in  consider- 
able quantity  should  write  or  consult 
their  county  or  state  food  administrator 
as  to  proper  method  of  procedure." 

The  statement  makes  it  clear  that  on 
a  proper  showing  the  federal  food  ad- 
ministrator of  the  state  may  approve  a 
modification  of  the  fifty-fifty  plan.  Spe- 
cial ruliifgs  have  also  been  made  where 
farmers  exchange  wheat  for  flour.  We 
would  suggest  that  those  who  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  thing  to  do  write 
to  the  Kansas  Food  Administrator,  Wal- 
ter P.  Innes,  Wichita. 


Impressive  Beef  Figures 

The  necessity  for  beef  conservation  in 
the  United  States  is  strikingly  evident 
from  these  facts  about  home  consump- 
tion and  war  requirements. 

Exports  of  beef  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Allies  the  last  two  years 
have  averaged  about  22,000.000  pounds 
per  month  compared  with  less  than  one 
million  pounds  per  month  before  the  war. 

Our  own  army  apparently  uses  about 
10,000,000  pounds  per  month  more  than 
was  normally  consumed  by  these  men 
before  they  took  up  the  hard  work  of 
being  soldiers.  Our  cattle  have  not  in- 
creased notably,  and  yet  domestic  beef 
consumption  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  from  about  seventy  pounds  per 
person  annually  to  about  eighty  pounds 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  prac- 
tical immediate  solution  to  the  problem 
as  a  nation-wide  measure  is  to  reduce 
the  use  of  beef  at  least  an  eighth,  thus 
getting  back  to  pre-war  consumption. 
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PASTURES  ON  HIGH  PRICED  LAND 

Make  Every  Acre  of  Farm  a  Permanent  Revenue  Producer 


HE  average  farmer  does  not  ap- 
preciate permanent  pasture  any- 
where near  as  much  as  he  should. 
This  statement  is  made  by  Wil- 
liam D.  McKee,  owner  of  Alfalfa  Blos- 
som Farm,  Ray  County,  Missouri,  in  an 
article  appearing  in  one  of  the  monthly 
bulletins  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  McKee  constantly  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches  in  this  matter  of 
pasture  maintenance.  Many  a  farmer  of 
Kansas,  especially  those  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  can  profit  by 
studying  the  array  of  facts  presented  by 
this  Missouri  champion  of  the  pasture 
on  high-priced  land.  Too  often  when  the 
average  man  is  about  persuaded  to  con- 
vert some  more  of  his  farm  into  pasture 
he  is  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
thought  of  the  constantly  increasing 
price  of  the  land.  He  goes  on  trying  to 
grow  corn  and  grain  or  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  "money  crops." 

"We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact," 
Bay&  Mr.  McKee,  "that  we  should  plan 
our  farming  not  for  this  year  or  next 
year,  but  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
With  very  few  exceptions  wherever  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
methods  and  carefully  study  the  farm 
practices  of  those  farmers  who  farm  in 
a  diversified  way  in  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Valley  states,  I  have  found 
the  farmers  standing  by  permanent  pas- 
tures with  a  vengeance,  and  let  it  be 
emphasized  that  the  more  fertile  and  the 
higher-priced  the  land,  the  greater  the 
acreage  of  pasture  land. 

"There  is,  and  should  be,  a  well- 
grounded  reason  for  the  practice  of  these 
successful  farmers  who  adhere  to  such 
methods,  year  in  and  year  out  —  good 
seasons  and  bad  seasons  alike.  It  has 
been  said  that  upon  that  side  of  any 
proposition  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  free  minds  concur,  the  presump- 
tion of  right  lies. 

"These  farmers  have  not  adopted  these 
methods  to  spite  anyone,  or  to  seek  re- 
venge, or  to  subject  themselves  to  pub- 
lic ridicule  or  shame.  They  have  clung 
to  these  practices  with  a  bull -dog  tenac- 
ity, because  they  have  discovered  after 
long  years  of  experience  that  by  keep- 
ing a  large  per  cent  of  their  farms  in 
grass — whether  these  farms  have  been 
small  or  large — they  have  been  able  to 
derive  more  dependable  income  and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  in  a  more  certain  way  the  fer- 
tility of  their  lands,  the  latter  accom- 
plishment in  my  judgment  being  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  any  tem- 
porary revenue  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


"Millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands  in 
the  live  stock  districts  consist  of  rolling 
lands.  Cultivation  is  highly  conducive 
to  washing.  I  have  in  mind  hundreds 
of  concrete  examples  as  proof  positive 
of  the  correctness  of  this  contention. 
Two  farms  side  by  side:  one  free  from 
gullies,  the  other  a  series  of  ditches,  rav- 
ines, and  gorges!  The  one  farmer  be- 
lieved in  the  efficacy  of  grass  roots  bind- 
ing the  soil  and  preventing  irretrievable 
and  irreparable  loss.  The  other  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  the  way  to  make 
money  was  to  stick  to  a  constant  un- 
broken, damaging  practice  of  continually 
cultivating  his  fields.  This  is  only  one 
reason  why  the  average  farmer  should 
keep  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  his  acres 
in  permanent  pasture  or  meadow  grasses. 

"There  should  be  written  upon  the 
'foremast'  of  every  farm  an  inscription 
that  could  be  seen  and  read  from  every 
nook  and  corner,  this  motto:  'We  will 
make  every  acre  of  this  farm  a  revenue 
producer.'  Ways  and  means  should  be 
discussed  every  morning,  noon  and  night, 
until  this  slogan  could  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'will  make'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'have 
made,'  thus  converting  a  declaration  or 
prophesy  into  a  full  and  complete  frui- 
tion, a  flag  of  hope  and  expectation  into 
a  banner  of  resplendent  glory  and  real- 
ization, so  as  to  read:  'We  have  made 
every  acre  of  this  farm  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer.' 

"It  is  surprising  the  number  of  acres 
of  good  land  that  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  worthless  weeds  and  brush 
— land  upon  which  the  owner  is  paying 
taxes  and  from  which  he  is  not  deriving 
one  penny  of  income.  This  land,  high  in 
price  and  going  higher  each  year,  cer- 
tainly deserves  better  care  and  manage- 
ment by  the  owner.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  no  farmer  should  be  so  unobserving 
as  not  to  know  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  keep  such  acres  inclosed  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  growing  weeds 
and  brush.  Weeds  and  brush  are  badges 
of  shiftless  and  slovenly  methods  of 
farming  and  should  cause  the  owner  of 
such  premises  to  hang  his  head  in 
shame. 

"If  the  plant  food  and  the  soil  mois- 
ture could  be  converted  into  nutritious 
grasses  and  these  grasses  in  turn  con- 
verted into  pork,  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and 
other  useful  products,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  food  and  raiment 
for  people  living  on  these  farms.  The 
thousands  of  acres  of  sour  dock,  wild 
carrot,  buckhorn,  red  sorrel,  buck  brush, 


briars  and  rose  bushes,  rag  weeds  and 
iron  weeds,  should  be  sufficient  incentive 
to  cause  the  farmer  to  marshal  all  his 
forces  and  available  resources,  to  bow 
his  neck,  to  grit  his  teeth  and  wage  a 
war,  desperate  and  relentless,  such  as 
could  lead  to  at  least  a  partial  exter- 
mination of  these  vegetable  trespassers. 

"One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  of 
warfare  at  the  farmer's  command  is  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  size  of  the  flock  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
weeds  or  brush  to  be  destroyed.  Why  'a 
flock  of  sheep'  before  recommending  the 
mattock  and  spud  or  the  mowing  ma- 
chine? Because  the  sheep  will  do  a  bet- 
ter job  and  at  the  same  time  bring  in 
a  handsome  return  to  the  farmer.  Sheep 
can  work,  and  gladly  too,  where  the 
mowing  machine  cannot  go  and  where 
the  land  is  too  stony  to  use  the  grub- 
bing hoe  or  spud  satisfactorily. 

"The  mowing  machine  can  be  brought 
into  service  by  those  who  have  not  the 
sheep,  for  repeated  close  mowing  of  an- 
nuals and  biennials  will  greatly  hold  in 
check,  if  it  does  not  work  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  money-losing  beggars. 
Sprouts  must  be  pastured  by  sheep, 
mules,  horses,  or  cattle,  or  cut  in  June 
and  September.  Buck  brush  can  be  dealt 
a  death  blow  by  grubbing,  plowing,  or 
pulling  with  a  team  and  a  small-linked 
chain.  The  very  best  time  to  pull  with 
a  chain  is  in  the  spring  just  after  the 
frost  has  gone  out  of  the  ground,  be- 
fore the  grass  roots  start  or  begin  to 
grow.  At  this  choice  season  of  the  year 
place  a  chain  around  the  bushes  and 
with  a  steady-pulling  team  the  work  is 
done  successfully.  In  keeping  with  the 
law  of  compensation,  fortunately  and 
happily,  the  buck  brush  is  a  surface- 
rooted  plant,  and  the  treatment  pre- 
scribed above  will  dispatch  it  in  a  hurry 
and  it  disappears  forever  to  the  great 
joy  and  consolation  of  the  owner  of  the 
premises. 

"So  much  for  the  pastures  infested 
with  brush  and  weeds.  The  pastures  that 
are  not  infested  with  either  one  or  the 
other  need  attention  and  treatment 
along  with  all  permanent  pastures. 

"The  one  pronounced  and  outstanding 
abuse  that  nearly  all  pastures  receive 
alike  is  that  which  comes  from  the  al- 
most universal  and  ruinous  practice  of 
over-pasturing.  The  blades  of  the  plant 
constitute  its  vital  organs,  and  grazing 
too  closely  for  long  periods  of  time  weak- 
ens the  plants,  allows  the  sun  to  burn 
and  destroy  the  root  system,  and  reduces 
the  quantity  of  pasture  to  a  disastrous 


degree.  How  foolish  and  short-sighted 
is  such  a  procedure,  too  often  exemplified 
all  over  the  whole  country.    You  can't 

get  something  for  nothing! 

"A  simple,  cheap,  and  satisfactory 
method  of  adding  stability  to  your  per- 
manent pasture  is  a  system  of  renova- 
tion by  sowing  with  a  disk  drill  with 
grass  seeder  attachment,  plenty  of  red 
clover,  timothy,  and  other  pasture 
grasses.  This  must  be  done  in  the  spring 
just  as  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground. 
You  can,  by  setting  your  drill  properly, 
cut  a  gash  or  wound  in  the  toughest  sod 
or  turf  into  which  the  seeds  will  fall, 
and  with  the  first  rain  these  small  fur- 
rows will  close  and  cover  the  seeds  at 
the  proper  depth  where  they  will  be 
ready  to  come  forth  at  the  first  solicit- 
ation of  spring. 

"Here  again  we  repeat  with  double 
emphasis,  'You  can't  get  something  for 
nothing.'  Don't  pasture  these  young 
tender  plants  until  they  become  estab- 
lished. They  must  develop  sufficient  root 
system  to  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  rugged  plants  already  there  and  in 
possession.  You  can  afford  to  make 
any  and  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  in  order 
to  establish  these  new  plants.  Just 
think  what  they  will  accomplish.  They 
will  increase  the  pasturing  capacity  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  permanent  or  old  pas- 
ture. They  will  increase  the  palatability 
as  well  as  the  feeding  quality  by  adding 
variety.  They  will  occupy  the  spaces 
hitherto  held  by  weeds. 

"The  clover  plants  will  add  nitrogen 
to  the  land  and  in  result  help  to  resist 
some  of  the  ravages  of  such  pests  as 
grub  worms  and  will  grow  and  furnish  a 
pasture  greatly  relished  by  all  live  stock 
at  the  time  bluegrass  is  taking  its  sum- 
mer rest  or  vacation. 

"All  these  things  here  mentioned  can 
be  done  at  small  expense  of  labor  and 
money  and  not  necessitate  a  single  extra 
rod  of  fence,  the  digging  of  a  well,  nor 
the  adding  of  a  single  dollar's  worth  of 
farm  improvement  or  equipment. 

"In  this  era  of  world  war,  and  with 
prices  for  meat  animals  having  broken 
all  high  records,  the  importance  of  per- 
manent pasture  as  the  foundation  feed 
for  all  live  stock  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Bluegrass  is  one  of  Mis- 
souri's mightiest  crops  from  the  final  ac- 
counting point  of  view.  The  successful 
farmer  and  splendid  permanent  pastures 
seem  to  be  found  together  so  generally 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  the 
importance  of  the  matters  here  dis- 
cussed." 


Farmers  and  the  War 


T  TAKES  longer  to  get  the  people 
of  the  soil  to  answer  the  call  to 
arms  than  it  does  the  people  of 
the  cities  and  towns.  Town  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  disposed  to  criticise 
and  take  country  people  to  task  as  being 
not  alive  to  the  situation.  The  facts 
are,  however,  that  the  farmer  has  always 
been  a  warrior  when  war  was  the  only 
thing  which  would  make  and  keep  him 
free,  and  since  the  dawn  of  history  no 
other  class  has  suffered  more  from  the 
results  of  war.  In  discussing  the  farm- 
er's attitude  toward  the  war,  Herbert 
Quick,  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Board, 
said: 

"It  is  impossible  to  set  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  on  fire  by  means 
of  any  sudden  spark  of  rumor,  or  to 
blow  a  chance  catch  of  flame  among 
them  into  a  conflagration  with  any  hand- 
bellows  of  artificial  agitation;  but  when 
the  farmers  do  ignite,  they  burn  with 
a  slow,  hot  fire  which  nothing  can  put 
cut.  They  are  sometimes  the  last  to 
heat  up,  but  they  stay  hot;  and  in  a 
long  fight  they  are  always  found  stur- 
dily carrying  the  cattle  across  No  Man's 
Land  to  the  foe  in  the  last  grim  struggle. 
They  fight  the  slow  rear-guard  action 
ihat  covers  retreat  in  disaster;  and 
their  stubborn  valor  always  helps  to 
turn  the  tide  toward  victory  in  the  final 
triumph.  The  American  farmer  will  give 
all  that  he  has  and  all  that  he  is  to 
win  this  great  war  against  war,  this 
enormous  struggle  to  win  again  the  vic- 


tory which  we  fondly  believed  we  had 
twice  won  in  the  past." 

According  to  Mr.  Quick,  the  farmers 
of  the  country  could  carry  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  even  if  all  the  rest 
should  quit.  Of  course  we  knew  the  rest 
will  not  quit,  but  we  could  win  it  with- 
out them  if  we  had  to  do  it.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Quick  says  on  this  point: 

"The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
can  whip  Germany. 

"We  can  whip  them  with  guns. 

"We  can  whip  them  with  our  products. 

"We  can  whip  them  with  our  money. 

"Every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
must  remember  that  the  war  has  a  first 
mortgage  on  every  cent  he  has.  The  last 
spare  cent  in  the  pockets  of  every  farmer 
in  America  should  be  devoted  to  the  war. 

"The  kaiser  began  foreclosing  his  mort- 
gage on  our  farms  when  he  declared  ruth- 
less submarine  warfare,  and  the  war  is 
our  answer  to  his  bill  of  foreclosure. 

"Our  contribution  is,  first,  our  sons 
and  brothers  for  the  trenches;  second, 
the  last  pound  of  food  products  which 
we  can  grow  by  mobilizing  our  scanty 
labor  supply,  utilizing  the  men,  women, 
children,  and  the  townspeople  about  us; 
and  third,  money  for  Liberty  Bonds. 

"This  is  the  crucial  year  of  the  war. 
Our  soldiers  are  at  the  front,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  in  the  trenches, 
and  a  million  more  ready  to  go.  The 
whole  burden  of  carrying  on  our  own 
part  in  the  war  and  of  aiding  our  sis- 
ter nations  in  arms,  rests  on  the  United 
States  Treasury. 


"If  the  Treasury  fails  or  falters  or 
finds  itself  unable  to  respond  to  every 
call  upon  it,  the  war  is  lost.  Do  you 
realize  that? 

"Your  son  and  all  the  nation's  sons 
are  relying  on  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  furnish  things  with  which  they 
may  fight. 

"Their  lives  are  lost  if  the  Treasury 
fails.  Our  country  is  lost  if  the  Treas- 
ury fails. 

"Germany  wins  if  the  Treasury  fails. 

"Therefore  every  cent  you  can  rake 
and  scrape  together  belongs  to  the  Treas- 
ury that  our  soldiers  may  come  back  to 
us  alive  and  victorious.  This  is  liter- 
ally true.  We  can  whip  the  Germans 
with  our  money;  but  not  with  the  money 
in  our  pockets  or  bank  accounts.  It 
must  go  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
in  subscriptions  to  Liberty  Bonds. 

"While  Gerard  was  our  ambassador  in 
Berlin,  the  kaiser  said  to  him  one  day 
that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense  from 
America  after  the  war. 

"In  von  Tannenberg*s  book,  'Gross- 
deutschcland,'  he  says — and  in  saying  it 
he  voiced  the  orthodox  official  view — 'It 
is  Germany's  task  today  to  pass  from 
the  position  of  a  European  power  to 
that  of  a  world  power.  *  *  *  A  policy 
of  sentiment  is  folly.  Enthusiasm  for 
humanity  is  idiocy.  Right  and  wrong 
are  notions  needed  in  civil  life  only.  The 
German  people  is  always  right  because 
it  is  the  German  people  and  because  it 
numbers  67,000,000.' 

"If  the  people  of  the  United  States 


should  ever  go  insane  enough  to  think 
such  things  of  itself,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  crush 
the  United  States  the  moment  it  drew 
its  sword  and  started  out  to  establish 
itself  on  that  superman  basis.  It  would 
be  its  duty  to  crush  us,  not  only  tor 
the  sake  of  the  world,  but  for  our  own 
sakes.  Until  this  thing  is  crushed  out 
of  Germany,  all  other  nations  will  be 
looked  upon  by  Junkerdom,  as  they  now 
look  upon  U3,  as  'servient  elements'  in 
the  development  of  German  kultur,  as 
'passive  races'  while  they  are  the  active 
ones,  as  'mentally  inferior,'  as  peoples 
in  dealing  with  whom  Germany  will 
never  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  guided  by 
those  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which 
are  needed  in  'civil  life  only.' 

"This  summer  the  support  of  the  war 
is  up  to  the  farmers;  and  Uncle  Sam 
has  never  called  upon  the  farmers  in 
vain!" 


Don't  save  at  the  bunghole  and  waste 
at  the  spigot.  A  big  Liberty  bond  to 
stop  the  big  wastes — a  little  one  for  the 
petty  extravagances. 

Mutton  and  lamb  may  be  eaten  on 
meatless  Tuesdays  until  April  15  in  all 
states,  by  a  ruling  recently  issued  by 
the  Food  Administration.  This  ruling 
was  put  into  effect  in  all  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  February  21  and  has  now  been 
extended  to  include  the  eastern  states. 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Western  Kansas  Dairy  Club  Story 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  Without 
increasing  the  size  or  weight  of  the  new 
bowl,  its  capacity  has  been  increased. 


EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed 
of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank, 
its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil- 
ing throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 


CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 
bowl  design,  together  with  the  patented 
milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 
efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl 
construction  and  discs,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

HAS  SPEED-INDICATOR:  Every 
New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  'a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal" 
which  insures  full  capacity, thorough  sepa- 
ration, proper  speed  and  uniform  cream. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  instalments — so  that  your  De  Laval  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  him, 
write  to  the  nearest  office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  its  much 
lower  bowl  speed,  high  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman- 
ship, the  De  Laval  outlasts  and  outwears 
other  makes  by  far. 

ASSURED  SERVICE:  In  almost 
every  locality  there  i»  a  De  Laval 
representative,  able  and  ready  to  serve 
De  Laval  users. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Don't  Miss  This  Offer 


Wondeii 


t  a  Kirs  tin  One  Man  Puller  and  clear  your  1  

30  days  free!  Send  no  money  until  you  are  absolutely 

k     oatiBfied;  if  not,  return  Poller  and  keep  your  money.   This  Palter 

pulls  any  stump!   One  man  undies  and  operates.   No  horses  required! 

Guaranteed  3  years,  flaw  or  no  flaw!    Cash  or  easy  payments.  Prices 
$50  and  up   Get  VALUABLE  BOOK!    Describes  Klrstln  One  Man  Pull- 
1  and  HORSE  POWER  Pullers:  also  get  a  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Don't  miss  this.   Write  today! 


A.  J.  Kirstin  Company 

3 1 55  Ludinston  St,  Eaean&ba, 


ONE  MAN 

Stump  Puller 
Sent  FREE 

H'yi  on30DaysTrial 


DN  Western  Kansas,  only  about 
thirty-five  miles  this  side  of  the 
Colorado  state  line,  lives  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  milked  a  Brown 
Swiss  cow  in  the  Dairy  Club  last  year 
and  sold  $105.64  worth  of  cream.  He 
sold  her  first  calf,  which  was  a  bull,  to 
his  father  for  $15.  Before  the  year  closed 
she  dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  sired  by  a 
pure-bred  Brown  Swiss  bull.  This  boy, 
Leslie  Linville,  lives  at  Winona,  Kansas. 
People  who  milk  dairy  cows  are  not  very 
numerous  in  that  section.  Buffalo  grass 
is  the  only  native  pasture  and  because 
of  the  short  rainfall  a  great  many  think 
that  the  country  is  not  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is 
more  dependable  than  milking  a  few 
cows.  No  matter  what  the  season,  there 
is  always  some  feed  that  will  produce 
milk.  The  experience  of  this  boy  shows 
that  producing  butter  fat  is  a  profit- 
able business  under  Western  Kansas 
conditions.  Here  is  what  he  says  in 
writing  of  his  year's  work: 

"Papa  used  to  be  a  dry  goods  mer- 
chant in  Beloit,  Kansas.  Then  he  went 
to  selling  real  estate  in  W.estern  Kan- 
sas. All  the  time  we  were  buying  milk 
and  butter  and  finding  it  harder  and 
harder  to  get  and  higher  in  price  all  the 
time.  He  subscribed  for  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  and  the 
more  he  read  of  dairying,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  business 
Kansas  farmers  ought  to  follow  more 
closely.  He  bought  this  farm  about  six 
years  ago  and  we  moved  out  here  and 
began  to  build  up  our  herd  of  dairy 
cows. 

"Of  course  papa  hoped  I  would  take 
an  interest  in  the  work.  When  Kansas 
Farmer  organized  a  dairy  club,  he 
wanted  me  to  join,  as  he  thought  if  I 
had  a  cow  of  my  own  I  would  take  more 
interest.  I  had  two  heifer  calves  of  my 
own,  and  I  thought  the  Dairy  Club  work 
a  good  way  to  earn  a  cow. 

"We  could  not  get  our  banker  inter- 
ested, so  papa  sold  me  one  of  his  cows 
and  I  have  kept  the  records  of  her  milk 
and  feed.  I  have  kept  the  records  faith- 
fully and  have  alvays  read  the  Dairy 
Club  notes  in  Kansas  Farmer. 

"I  have  not  learned  very  much  in  feed- 
ing, because  I  never  could  get  the  right 
feeds.  Last  year  our  alfalfa  was  woody 
and  was  not  a  good  cow  feed.  We  had 
it  only  up  to  the  first  of  March.  I  feel 
one  must  not  neglect  his  cow  if  he  would 
get  the  best  results. 

"I  let  my  milk  be  separated  with  the 
rest  and  estimated  the  value  of  my 
cream  by  the  cow's  butter  fat  test  and 
the  pounds  of  milk  she  gave.  Papa  con- 
sidered the  skim  milk  worth  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  as  feed  for  his  hogs. 

"The  feed  for  my  cow  cost  $65.39, 
breeding  fee  $2,  interest  $3.97,  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  postage,  etc.,  $1.75.  I 
got  for  the  butter  fat  $105.64,  skim  milk 
$18.07.  My  cow  cost  me  $125.  She  was 
appraised  at  this  price  by  two  of  our 
neighbors.  I  sold  her  first  calf,  which 
was  a  bull,  to  papa  for  $15.  It  was 
dropped  August  20.  July  1,  this  year, 
she  had  a  fine  heifer  calf.  I  have  taken 
care  of  this  calf  myself.  I  fed  her  seven 
pounds  of  whole  milk  twice  a  day  until 
she  was  a  month  old,  then  I  commenced 
to  mix  her  milk  gradually  with  sep- 
arated milk.  I  kept  increasing  the  sep- 
arated milk  until  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust I  was  feeding  all  separated  milk. 
She  also  runs  on  buffalo  grass  pasture. 
She  is  the  very  nicest  calf  we  have  had 
this  year  except  two  pure-bred  bull 
calves. 

"My  cow  lacked  $61.63  of  paying  for 
herself  in  the  year  that  I  was  in  the 
Dairy  Club." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Leslie  could 
not  get  the  feeds  he  thought  he  ought  to 
have  to  feed  his  dairy  cow,  it  is  evident 
from  the  record  that  she  has  made  good 
use  of  such  feeds  as  could  be  obtained 
under  Western  Kansas  conditions. 


Good  School  Record 

Lucile  and  Clarence  Radcliffe,  who  live 
at  Carbondale,  started  their  Dairy  Club 
records  in  April,  1917.  They  have  been 
exceedingly  busy  in  taking  care  of  these 
cows  and  their  calves,  but  Lucile  has  to 
date  made  a  perfect  record  in  school  at- 
tendance, not  having  been  tardy  or  ab- 
sent a  single  day.  They  each  have  a 
cow  and  two  calves  that  they  are  pay- 
ing for  themselves.  Lucile  has  just 
written  to  tell  us  about  a  mistake  in 
her  February  record.    She  says: 


"I  used  Clarence's  butter  fat  test  in- 
stead of  mine.  Mine  was  3  per  cent, 
and  Clarence's  was  3.2.  It  makes  a  lit- 
tle over  two  pounds  difference  in  the 
total  butter  fat,  which  should  be  35.031 
instead  of  37.3664. 

"I  have  not  written  about  my  cow 
since  she  has  been  fresh  again,  as  we 
have  had  so  much  to  do  getting  ready 
for  the  spring  work  and  school.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  dinner  and  a  large  pro- 
gram to  close  our  school,  but  that  is  not 
telling  about  my  cow.  She  was  dry 
about  two  months.  When  she  was  first 
fresh  she  gave  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  pounds  at  each  milking,  but  now  it 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty.  Clarence 
and  I  bought  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  for 
$20.  I  believe  it  paid  me  but  not  Clar- 
ence. He  is  getting  only  from  eight  to 
eleven  pounds  of  milk  now.  Several  men 
have  been  around  here  wanting  to  buy 
our  cows.  One  man  came  when  papa 
was  gone.  We  wanted  to  know  what 
we  priced  them  at  and  I  said  'Two  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece.'  He  laughed  and 
said  he  would  give  $230  for  both.  We 
told  him^'No.'  Clarence  will  keep  his 
cow  until  the  club  record  is  done,  then 
he  may  sell  her  if  he  can  get  a  good 
price. 

"We  have  just  about  got  our  notes 
paid.  We  each  have  two  calves  and  a 
cow.  My  calves  are  both  steers.  Clar- 
ence has  one  heifer  and  the  other  a 
steer." 


Butter  Fat  Not  Butter 

The  amount  of  butter  fat  a  cow  pro- 
duces is  an  absolute  quantity,  and  we 
have  always  favored  reporting  records  in 
pounds  of  butter  fat  instead  of  butter. 
Butter  is  not  pure  butter  fat.  Some 
figure  standard  butter  to  contain  80  per 
cent  fat  and  others  figure  85  per  cent. 
By  reporting  all  records  in  butter  fat, 
we  have  a  positive,  definite  basis  of 
comparison. 

Some  of  the  cow  test  associations  re- 
port their  records  in  pounds  of  butter. 
We  were  very  glad  to  note  that  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  Cow  Testing  Association 
and  the  Montgomery  County  Association 
decided  to  report  butter  fat  and  not  but- 
ter, and  commended  this  action  in  Kan- 
sas Farmer.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
a  mistake  has  been  made  in  publishing 
a  report  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Asso- 
ciation in  our  issue  of  March  9,  and  one 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Association 
in  issue  of  March  23.  The  column  that 
should  have  been  headed  "Pounds  butter 
fat"  was  headed  "Pounds  butter,  80  per 
cent  fat."  This  makes  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  result  and  is  not  fair  to 
the  cows  so  reported.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  record  of  the  first  cow 
given  in  the  February  report  printed  be- 
low, 48.36  pounds  of  butter  fat  would 
make  60.45  pounds  of  butter,  80  per  cent 
fat.  We  make  this  explanation  so  that 
those  interested  will  know  that  these 
cows  made  better  records  than  would  ap- 
pear from  the  reports  having  the  wrong 
heading  at  the  top  of  the  butter  fat 
column. 

We  have  just  received  the  February 
report  from  the  Arkansas  Valley  Cow 
Testing  Association.  The  table  gives 
the  names  and  records  of  the  cows  which 
have  produced  more  than  forty  pounds 
of  butter  fat  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary : 


Per 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cent 

Butter 

Owner 

Milk 

of  Fat 

Fat 

J.  Corfraan,  H  

. .  930 

5.2 

48,360 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,193 

3.7 

44.141 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,890 

3.6 

68.040 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,403 

2.9 

40.687 

Fred  Harvey,  G. 

.  .1,408 

3.8 

53.504 

3.6 

42.840 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,221 

4.2 

51.282 

E.  V.  Swinehart,  H. 

.  .1,585 

4.2 

66.570 

E.  V.  Swinehart,  H. 

.  .1,576 

3.0 

47.280 

Stubbs  Farm,  H. 

.  .1,187 

3.5 

41.545 

Stubbs  Farm.  H. 

..1,299 

3.1 

40.269 

Stubbs  Farm,  H. 

. .1,495 

3.3 

49.335 

Appleman  Bros.,  H.  . 

.  .1,840 

3.1 

57.040 

Appleman  Bros.,  H.  . 

.  .1,442 

3.2 

46.144 

Appleman  Bros.,  H.  . 

.  .1,327 

3.1 

41.137 

,  .  991 

5.2 

51.012 

Martin  Ternes,  H.  . . 

.  .1.229 

3.4 

41.786 

Martin  Ternes,  H.   . , 

.  .1,218 

4.0 

48.720 

W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  . 

.  .1.056 

3.9 

41.184 

W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  . 

.  .  941 

5.2 

48.932 

Bert  Peck,  H  

.  .1,078 

5.6 

60.368 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  

.  .1,310 

3.1 

40.610 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  

.  .1.501 

3.0 

45.030 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  

.M.252 

3.3 

41.316 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.  . 

. .1,478 

3.6 

53.208 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.  . 

.  .1,702 

3.0 

51.060 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.  . 

.  .1,078 

3.8 

40.964 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.  . 

.  .1,408 

3.1 

43.648 

P.  W.  Enns,  H  

.  .1,005 

4.1 

41.205 

P.  W.  Enns,  H  

.  .1,467 

3.7 

54.279 

Appleman  Bros.,  H. 

. .1,560 

3.0 

46.800 

Appleman  Bros.,  H. 

.  .1,512 

2.7 

40.824 

J.  R.  Pringle,  S.H.  . . 

.  .1,154 

3.7 

42.698 

J.  R.  Pringle.  S.H.  . . 

.  .1,327 

3.9 

51.753 

Note. — H.  stands  for  Holstein;  G., 

Guern- 

sey;  J..  Jersey;  S.  H., 

Shorthorn. 

Floyd  Gerardy,  of  Americus,  who  is 
making  a  fine  record  with  his  Dairy 
Club  cow,  writes  that  one  of  the  things 
he  has  learned  from  experience  is  that 
plenty  of  fresh  water  is  very  essential 
to  milk  production,  along  with  good 
shelter  and  care.  Those  who  are  milk- 
ing cows  should  never  forget  that  a  cow 
giving  milk  needs  considerably  more 
water  than  a  dry  cow.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  water  a  cow  giving  a  heavy 
flow  of  milk  will  drink.  Be  sure  your 
cow  gets  all  the  fresh  water  she  wants. 


The  Island  of  Guernsey  is  just  about 
the  size  of  one-half  of  a  government 
township,  six  miles  square  and  very 
much  the  same  shape  if  divided  diag- 
onally, say,  from  the  northwest  corner 
to  the  southeast  corner.  On  this  small 
territory  40,000  people  and  6,000  Guern- 
sey cattle  find  subsistence.  There's 
farming  for  you. 


To  get  a  maximum  of  wool  of  high 
quality,  sheep  should  be  properly  fed  and 
handled.  As  soon  as  the  animal  has 
been  sheared  in  the  spring,  it  should  be 
dipped.  Dipping  kills  the  external  para- 
sites, makes  the  skin  of  the  animal  more 
healthy,  and  causes  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  wool. 


Persons  who  buy  white  flour  substi- 
tutes and  feed  them  to  the  chickens  or 
give  them  away  are  enemies  of  this 
Government  and  of  our  boys  in  France. 
Buying  of  Liberty  bonds  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Red  Cross  cannot  atone  for 
waste  of  corn  meal  or  other  wheat  sub- 
stitutes. 


More  care  is  necessary  in  fattening 
calves  than  in  feeding  grown  cattle,  but. 
whenever  possible,  it  is  best  to  raise 
and  finish  beef  cattle  on  the  same  farm. 


SAVE! 

$46- 


KANSAS  FARMER 


March  30,  1918 


TIME-LABOR 
MONEY  and 

BUTTERFAT 


375  lbs. 
Capacity  < 


AS  A  WARTIME 

ECONOMY^ 

_>  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
rwas  so  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 
of  butter-fat.   With  cream  and  butter  commanding  top 
'prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you  waste 
the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  separating  or  by  using  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

Get  a  Gateway  tomim  Separator 


Then  you  know  positively  that 
you  are  skimming  clean,  right 
down  to  the  last  drop.  My  new 
1918  separator  is  not  just  a  warm 
r  weatherekimmer.Whenyourcows 
are  on  dry  feed  it  will  ekim  just 
as  close  as  when  the  cows  are  pas- 
turing. In  cold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  your  separator 
doesn't  skim  up  to  rated  capacity. 
But  in  the  spring  and  summer  when 
the  grase  is  green  and  the  milk  flow 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  in  the 
morning  and  evening  mean  just 
that  much  more  time  in  the  fields. 


"ff  ft  ACTO  house  on  i 

1  ?.  "ts  Hya«  «>-,rTln  QS  motor  s 

p    \    4       PloWS,   OSS"  I  ;nds# 


Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory! 

And  the  best  thing  about  my  wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  to  its 

perfect  skimming  Qualities,  is  that  the  price  is  ri^ht.   A  too  cheap  sepa- 
rator is  not  economy.   It's  just  as  bad  to  pay  too  lib. le  as  too  much.  My 
Sanitary  is  in  the  class  of  tno  best  machines,  but  is  sold  at  a  fair  price 
because  you  can  buy  one  di  rect  from  my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo. 
This  plan  saves  you  the  difference  in  price.  Icut  outall  waste  and  sell 
,  you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.   Examine  the  Galloway  Sani- 
^tary  thoroughly.  Test  one  for  90  days.  Note  its  strong,  sturdy  base. 

Big,  roomy,  aeaml"sa  supply  tank  or  pregsed  steel;  Heavy  tinware;  Sani- 
tary bow);  its  self-centering  nock  bearing  and  simple  but  effective  two- 
piece  lower  bearing.  Then  look  at  the  di^ca  which  separate  from  each 
father  for  wasidng.  Tahca  only  a  few  of  them  to  skim  a  lot  of  milk. 
Cream  pail  shelf  and  bowl  vise  combined  in  one, with  hinge  for  low- 
_  ring'.  Examine  its  helical  drive  gear;  high  crank  shaft  <just  BO  r.  p.  m.); 
Its  nigh  carbon  steel  worm  wheel  shaft;  oil  bath  and  sanitary  drip  pan. 

•Write  for  Fro*  Book  %SS%$£f££t%?£?S£SSZ- 

you  buy  direct — notonly  on  Separators,  but  on  Spreaders,  Engines. 
Tractors  and  other  implements  as  well.   Close  shipping  point, 
save  you  freight.   O.  A.  Vick  says:  "I  like  yourseparator  just 
fine.    1  think  it  is  as  good  as  they  can  be.   If  I  were  to  buy  an- 
other. I  would  not  want  any  but  a  Galloway." 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

Win.  Galloway  Co.  waterloST'owa" 


90 
Day 
Trial 


Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 


»  uniform  speed  sZg?ble-  Ru"= 
cranking.  HaV^l,  *S  easy'  No 
AutomoiteTn^-'^t^1'^ 
break  imitinn     c     .  Make  and 


ENGINES 


SPREADERS 

The  best  of  its  kind  and  lightest 
in  draft ;  patented  roller  feed  ;  steel 
beater;  V  rake;  automatic  stop; 
uniform  clean-out  push  board ;  steel 
tongue  ;doublechaindrive  ;spreads 
from  four  to  twenty-four  loads  per 
acre.  *"* 


Low  Down 
Light  Draft 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


On  My  New  90-Day  Trial  Oder 

I  have  NOW  made  it  possible  for  every  man  to  own  a  H;gh- 

Grade  WITTE  Engine  on  practically  his  own  terms,  saving  from  $15  to  ' 
$200— enough  to  buy  fuel  to  earn  itsfirst  cost.  Write  at  once  for  ihis  offer. 

Take  your  choice  of  four  plans  of  payment— choice  of  en- 
gines— Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis- 
tillate or  Gas— any  size,  2,  3, 
4,  6,  8, 12, 16 or  22 h.p.  Station-/ 
ary.  Portable  or  Saw-Eig.f 

I  Can  Make 
Immediate  Factory  Shi 

If  I  did  not  own  and  operate 

ie  largest  exclusive,  direct  -  selling 
engine  factory  in  the  world,  I  could 
not  make  you  this  offer  on  such_  favor-  j 
able  terms.    You  need  an  engine  for  J 
pumping,  feed  cutting,  silo  filling,  wood-  « 
sawing,  threshing,  operating  cane  mill, 

fanning  mill,  corn  meal  mill,  saw  mill, 
ish ingle  mill,  shop  machinery,  spraying, 
running  a  cream  separator,  grind- 
stone, washing  machine,  etc.   A  good 
engine  is  the  only  labor  saving  farm 
machine  that  you  can  run  every  day  in 
the  year,  winter  or  summer,  and  make 
money.  You  can  work  for  yourself  or 
for  others,  make  it  take  the  place  of 
high-priced  help,  do  your  work  quicker, 
better  and  cheaper.  My  engines  are  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  thousands  of  men  in 
every  state.  They  have  big  surplus 
power,  take  the  least  amount  of 
si,  are  easy  to  operate  and 
understand,  built  to  stand 
years  of  hard  work. 


FREE 
Postpaid 

My  copyrighted 
engine  book — "How  __ 
Judge  Engines,"  istheoriginal 

How-to-Judge-an-Engine  Book— shows  you  . 
difference  in  engines— tells  you  how  to  properly, 
judge  engines— tells  you  the  things  you  ought  to  know.  In 
a  way  you  can  understand.  Read  it  before  you  buy  any 
engine  at  any  price. -ED.  H.  WITTE,  President. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1604  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1604  Emoire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Try  a  WITTE  Engine  90  Days 

PUT  IT  TO  WORK— satisfy  yourself 
that  I  offer  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the 
market,  give  you  the  best  service,  the  most 
liberal  terms,  the  best  price,  and  ship  your  en- 
gine when  you  want  it—all  complete,  ready  for 
Business.  Don't  forget  that  1  make  nothing  but 
engines— rely  on  no  other  source  of  revenue  to 
keep  business  goini?.  I  have  to  make  good,  and  1  have 
been  making  (rood  for  over  31  years.  The  secret  of  my 
success  is  an  bone?t  eninne,  well  made,  fairly  priced 
and  delivered  PROMPTLY.  When  I  tell  yen  that  I  can 
Bell  you  a  better  enirine  and  s«ive  ynu  money.  I  mean 
just  what  1  ray.  Don't  buy  any  enxine  entil  you  get 
my  latest  offer  and  prieeu,  and  try  a  WITTE  90  days. 


Send  This  Coupon  No.  1604 

m  With  name  and  address  to  ED.  H.  WITTE,  mm 
_  Pres.  Witte  Ena-ine  Works,  for  FREE  En-  ™ 
"  gine  Book  and  Special  Offer. 


1  Name  „  B 

|  I 
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Preliminary  Seed  Corn  Test 

A  careful  test  of  all  the  corn  you  ex- 
pect to  use  for  seed  will  detect  the  poor 
seed.  There  is  more  than  the  usual  need 
for  testing  seed  corn  in  Kansas  this  year. 
To  save  time  a  preliminary  test  can  be 
made.  To  do  this,  take  200  ears  at  ran- 
dom from  the  seed  which  has  been 
selected  for  planting  and  remove  six  or 
eight  kernels  from  various  parts  of  each 
ear.  Fill  a  pie  tin  with  sawdust  or  fine 
soil.    Place  a  cotton  cloth  on  the  soil 


and  spread  the  kernels  on  the  cloth. 
Then  place  a  second  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  seed  and  wet  it.  Invert  a  second 
pie  tin  over  the  first,  thus  providing  a 
moist  chamber  for  the  seed.  Set  the  tins 
in  a  warm  place  and  wet  the  top  cloth 
each  day.  If  the  seed  is  good,  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  kernels  should  show 
good  strong  sprouts  in  six  days.  If  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  sprouts  appear  it 
probably  will  be  the  safer  plan  to  give 
the  ear  test  so  as  to  be  able  to  reject 
each  ear  that  is  not  fit  for  seed. 


Why  We  Send  Our  Wheat  to  Europe 

1 


0  QUESTION  is  more  frequently 
asked  than  why  we  send  wheat  to 
Europe  and  stint  our  own  people. 

The  first  answer  is  that  we  send 
wheat  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  the 
mixed  cereal  bread  that  the  Allies  have 
eaten  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  not 
to  supply  them  with  a  straight  wheat 
bread.  We  are  now  eating  Victory  bread, 
a  bread  that  calls  for  only  20  per  cent 
wheat  substitute,  while  Europe  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  has  eaten  a  war 
bread  which  contains  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  substitute.  They  are  asking  us  for 
wheat  enough  to  make  this  war  bread. 

Wheat  flour  is  the  only  known  founda- 
tion for  a  bakery  loaf.  Corn  meal  and 
buckwheat  can  be  used  in  making  corn 
bread  and  batter  cakes,  but  these  breads 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  bakery  products, 
as  they  will  not  stand  twenty-four  hours' 
handling  between  the  oven  and  the  table. 
American  women  who  do  their  own  bak- 
ing can  make  good  use  of  corn  meal,  rice 
and  oatmeal,  but  wherever  women  work 
in  factories  or  long  hours  in  the  field, 
whether  in  America  or  Europe,  bakery 
bread  must  be  within  their  reach. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor,  representative  from 
the  United  States  Food  Administration 
to  the  recent  Allied  Conference  in  Paris, 
and  an  expert  on  the  food  needs  of  the 
world,  answers  the  question  in  this  way: 
"We  receive  many  letters  at  Washing- 
ton as  to  why  we  want  to  send  so  much 
wheat  to  Europe  when  we  are  told  that 
corn,  oatmeal,  rice  and  barley  and  rye 
are  just  as  good.  They  ask,  'Why  don't 
we  keep  the  wheat  and  send  them  the 
corn  and  rye  and  barley  and  rice?'  I 
will  answer  that:  We  want  to  send 
wheat  to  Europe  because  you  can  make 
bread  of  wheat,  and  you  can't  make 
bread  out  of  rice  and  oats  and  corn.  And 
nobody  bakes  domestic  bread  in  Europe. 
You  can  go  to  any  town  in  France  and 
you  will  find  that  there  are  no  individ- 
ual bakers  there.  There  will  be  em- 
ployed probably  two  or  three  men  in  one 
place,  who  will  have  one  large  hearth, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  bake  2,000  loaves 
of  bread  together,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  coal. 

"The  bread  is  delivered  to  the  home; 
and  this  is  one-half  of  the  diet  of  that 
home.  It  was  in  peace  time  and  it  is 
now.    In  peace  times  there  was  consid- 


erable sugar,  and  dairy  products  were 
plentiful.  Now  these  things  are  scarce 
and  the  bread  largely  takes  the  place  of 
these  foods.  So  the  bread  becomes  of 
added  importance  from  every  point  of 
view.  Now  just  visualize  this  peasant 
home.  Remember  that  the  peasantry  in 
France  live  in  villages,  not  on  farms,  and 
they  subsist  on  the  small  local  store  and 
bakeshop. 

"Please  remember  that  the  coal  in 
France  today  is  $110  and  $135  per  ton, 
and  they  have  a  good  coal  supply  this 
year. 

"Just  visualize  an  American  woman 
saying:  'If  the  corn,  rye,  oatmeal  and 
barley  are  just  as  good,  I  will  accept  the 
wheat  and  send  the  wheat  substitutes  to 
Europe.'  Remember  that  bread  is  made 
from  wheat. 

How  much  work  is  it  for  her  to  pre- 
pare rice  or  oatmeal  or  make  corn  bread? 
How  much  of  a  burden  does  it  impose 
upon  the  overtime  of  the  American  wo- 
man today,  either  with  or  without  serv- 
ants? Very  little.  But  it  is  a  burden 
to  a  French  woman,  who  is  working  six- 
teen hours  a  day  and  taking  care  of  a 
maimed  soldier,  or  a  tubercular  person, 
to  deliberately  put  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  her  day  at  boiling  rice  or 
making  corn  bread.  Shall  we  put  this 
burden  upon  her?  This  is  the  concrete 
situation." 

War-Time  Dairying 

(Continued  from  Page  Four'' 

articles,  together  with  the  definite 
knowledge  of  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
ducing dairy  products,  will  convince  the 
consumer  of  the  justness  of  the  dairy- 
man's demands  for  such  increase  in  price 
as  will  give  him  reasonable  returns  for 
his  dairy  investment  and  stimulate  him 
to  further  production. 

Looking  beyond  the  economic  and 
financial  considerations  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  laborer  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  is  rendering  a  more  patri- 
otic service  than  the  dairyman  in  add- 
ing to  the  supply  of  a  much-needed  food 
product.  He  feels  partially  repaid  for 
his  efforts,  I  am  sure,  in  the  thought 
that  he  is  doing  his  share  to  help  win 
the  war  and  lessen  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow  man. 


HEROIC  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE 


m 


Y  WORDS  are  not  powerful  enough  to  do  even  scanty  justice  to  the 
most  heroic  figure  in  the  modern  world,  and  of  ages  past — the 
woman  of  France.  Of  the  healthy  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
military  service  in  France,  practically  all  are  engaged  either  in 
transportation  or  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  leaving  the  agricul- 
ture absolutely  to  the  women.  Not  only  this,  but  they  have  stepped  into 
the  place  of  work  animals;  yoti  can  go  into  any  section  of  France  today 
and  see  women  of  magnificent,  noble  womanhood  hitched  to  the  plow  and 
cultivating  the  soil.  All  of  the  agriculture  rests  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  home,  always  an  extremely  efficient  home,  maintains  a  few  old  men, 
the  wounded,  and  the  tubercular.  Uncomplainingly,  with  high  devotion, 
with  an  attitude  that  amounts  almost  to  religious  exaltation,  the  woman 
of  France  bears  the  burden. 

Now,  conditions  being  as  they  are,  does  it  lie  within  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  to  preserve  and  hold  to  every  convenience  of  our  life  at 
the  expense  of  adding  an  additional  burden  to  the  womanhood  of  France? 
This  is  the  exact  question  that  is  involved  in  our  substitution  of  other 
cereals  in  place  of  wheat. 

The  women  of  France  must  be  enabled  to  hold  up  the  morale  of  the 
French  soldier  until  next  spring.  The  morale  of  the  house  decides  the 
morale  of  the  soldier  in  the  fighting  line.  We  can  do  this  by  giving  them 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  their  food  supply,  and  of  this,  wheat  is 
the  chief  factor. — Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Plant  Adapted  Crops 


LANTING  only  such  crops  as  are 
known  to  be  adapted  to  conditions 
is  the  wisest  policy  in  any  year, 
but  it  is  even  more  important  in 
a  year  when  we  must  make  every  lick 
count.  For  example,  it  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  sweet  sor- 
ghum, or  cane,  will  produce  greater  ton- 
nage yields  of  silage  in  all  parts  of  Kan- 
sas than  corn,  regardless  of  rainfall, 
sotii,  elevation,  or  length  of  growing  sea- 
son. The  increased  tonnage  is  enough  to 
much  more  than  overcome  the  slight  in- 
feriority of  cane  silage  in  feeding  value. 

On  fertile  bottom  lend  at  Manhattan, 
sweet  sorghum  has  averaged  13.02  tons 
of  silage  to  the  acre  for  the  five-year 
period  1912  to  1916.  Over  the  state  in 
nineteen  co-operative  tests  made  by 
farmers  during  the  years  1914,  1915  and 
1916,  sweet  sorghum  has  averaged  12.3 
tons  of  silage  to  the  acre;  kafir  has  av- 
eraged 9.6  tons,  and  corn  8.4  tons. 

The  Kansas  orange  and  the  sumac 
varieties  have  made  the  largest  yields 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas,  and  the 
red  amber  in  Western  Kansas. 

It  is  well  worth  while  t6  study  closely 
the  adaptability  of  all  crops  and  varie- 
ties. It  may  have  surprised  some  to 
learn  that  barley  had  done  so  well  in 
Kansas  as  was  shown  in  the  article  in 
our  issue  of  March  2.  Some  might  be 
tempted  this  year  to  try  spring  wheat  if 
it  had  not  long  since  been  learned  that 
it  is  a  very  poor  crop  for  Kansas.  It  is 
up  to  every  individual  farmer  to  study 
most  closely  the  local  conditions,  seek- 
ing all  the  outside  help  possible  but 
weighing  all  carefully  in  the  light  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  own  farm. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  the 
adaptability  of  crops  and  methods  than 
to  systematically  study  what  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  a  given  locality 
have  been  doing.  As  a  rule  it  will  be 
found  that  these  men  have  worked  out 
plans  and  developed  or  introduced  varie- 
ties particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
local  conditions.  One  of  the  opportuni- 
ties to  realize  quickly  on  the  service  of 
your  agricultural  agent  is  to  learn 
through  him  what  other  farmers  in  your 
county  are  doing.  These  men  have  fre- 
quently learned  that  some  of  the  very 
best  methods  developed  in  various  lo- 
calities are  unknown  and  have  not  gen- 
erally been  adopted  by  people  of  the 
community  generally. 


Growing  Pinto  Beans 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  suggesting  that  growers  of  pinto 
beans  should  not  be  discouraged  because 
the  beans  they  grew  last  year  did  not 
bring  quite  as  much  as  the  white  navy 
beans  did.  They  feel  certain  that  the 
demand  for  the  pintos  will  greatly  in- 
crease. 

The  general  experience  with  new  food 
crops  is  that  when  their  production  is 
suddenly  greatly  enlarged  some  time  is 
required  to  convince  consumers  of  their 
merit  in  contrast  with  the  longer  known 
competing  crops.  The  somewhat  lower 
prices  for  pintos  that  have  prevailed  this 
season  are  regarded  as  certain  to  pro- 
duce greatly  enlarged  consuming  demand 
next  year  as  the  inherent  merit  of  the 
pintos  becomes  more  widely  recognized 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  the  de- 
mand is  steadily  increasing,  it  is  the 
view  of  the  department  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  pinto  bean  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  of  the  country  to  main- 
tain or  enlarge  their  acreage  wherever 
this  has  been  found  a  fairly  safe  crop. 

Need  for  Garden 

The  need  for  a  garden  and  for  the 
canning  and  storing  of  surplus  garden 
products  this  season  is  made  most  em- 
phatic as  a  result  of  a  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Food  Administration  that 
for  the  present  the  products  of  commer- 
cial canneries  are  to  be  commandeered 
for  war  purposes.  This  means  that  do- 
mestic consumers  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  draw  as  largely  upon  the  com- 
mercial plants  as  formerly.  If  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  a 
store  for  your  canned  corn,  tomatoes, 
peas,  beans,  etc.,  this  is  a  notice  of  what 
to  expect  if  you  do  not  plan  to  have  a 
good  garden  this  year  and  lay  in  your 


own  supply  of  vegetables  for  use  during 
the  winter  season. 

It  is  evident  the  Government  is  need- 
ing these  commercial  supplies,  and  the 
need  will  increase  as  the  men  under 
arms  increase.  The  home  garden  will 
supply  these  products  for  local  consump- 
tion and  thus  release  the  commercial 
product  for  war  purposes.  According  to 
the  announcement  made,  the  Government 
proposes  to  take  the  commercial  prod- 
uct, whether  there  is  enough  to  supply 
both  Government  needs  and  local  needs 
or  not.  Growing  such  products  locally 
also  greatly  relieves  the  railroads  from 
the  necessity  of  transporting  large  food 
supplies  from  the  various  commercial 
factories. 

The  Food  Administration  gives  the 
positive  assurance  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  home-canned  products 
be  seized  for  Government  use,  but  the 
Government  needs  will  draw  heavily  on 
the  commercial  plants,  and  that  will 
mean  a  cutting  off  of  the  usual  supply 
for  home  consumption. 


Farmers'  Advisory  Committee 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration  have  formed  an  advisory 
committee  of  representative  producers  of 
farm  products  and  live  stock.  There  are 
twenty-four  men  on  this  committee  and 
they  have  been  selected  with  reference 
not  only  to  the  larger  agricultural  inter- 
ests but  also  according  to  geographical 
location.  The  men  most  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  Kansas,  Ok- 
lahoma, and  Missouri,  are  W.  L.  Brown, 
of  Kingman,  Kansas,  and  N.  H.  Gentry, 
of  Sedalia,  Missouri.  Oliver  Wilson, 
Peoria,  Illinois,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  is  a  member;  also  C.  S.  Barrett, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union. 

These  men,  representing  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  whole  country,  will 
be  called  into  conference  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  Secretary  Houston  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  national  agricultural  prob- 
lems. The  first  meeting  was  called  for 
March  28  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Get  All  Manure  Out 

This  is  a  year  in  which  it  will  pay  to 
get  every  bit  of  manure  possible  out  on 
the  fields.  Barnyard  manure  is  worth 
more  than  ever  before,  for  every  in- 
crease in  yield  will  bring  unusual  prices, 
and  commercial  fertilizers  are  hard  to 
get  at  any  price.  The  following  figures 
from  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
show  what  may  be  expected  from  light 
applications  of  barnyard  manure  on  typ- 
ical Eastern  Kansas  upland  soils.  These 
tests  covered  a  period  from  1911  to  1917, 
inclusive.  Wheat  top-dressed  with  ma- 
nure each  winter  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-half  tons  to  the  acre  has  produced 
an  average  of  22.1  bushels  an  acre  on 
land  continuously  cropped.  Only  14.9 
bushels  was  produced  to  the  acre  from 
similar  land  not  manured.  The  average 
yield  of  corn  on  unmanured  land  was 
19.8  bushels,  and  on  land  to  which  was 
applied  two  and  one-half  tons  of  manure 
to  the  acre  each  year,  27.7  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Alfalfa  yielded  1.6  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  on  unmanured  land,  2.9  tons  when 
manured  each  year  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre,  and  4.2 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  when  five  tons 
of  manure  to  the  acre  was  applied  an- 
nually. 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  463 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  ( Adv. ) 

Feeding  alfalfa  hay  to  horses  in  lim- 
ited quantities  has  been  proved  a  desir- 
able practice,  but  this  crop  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  concentrate  rather  than 
a  roughage.  One  pound  of  alfalfa  hay 
contains  35  per  cent  more  available  pro- 
tein than  does  a  pound  of  shelled  corn. 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400>000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectiv  >ly 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  April  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  m  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  ,13  inches,  bound  permanently  in 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Farmer. 


NAME 


TOWN   -  

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO   STATE. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


TANNING. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
open  to  farmers.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical 
work.  List  positions  free.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  N-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  ■"Heed  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE! — RED  POLLED  BULL,  HERD 
header,  A-l.  Yearling  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice.    R.  C.  Brownlee,  Holden,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — ABERDEEN- ANGUS  BULL, 
One  year  old,  extra  quality.  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der. Burlington,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  seven  months  old.  G.  E.  Berry,  Gar- 
net t,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESl 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  —  IMPORTED  PERCHERON 
pure-bred  horse,  seven  years  old,  dark  gray, 
weight  1,700  to  1,800  pounds.  Sound  and 
O.  K.  at  farm.     Otto  Meyer,  Basehor,  Kan. 

BLACK  REGISTERED  PERCHERON 
stallion,  three  years  old.  Three  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls,  eligible  to  registry,  one  year 
old.  All  good  individuals.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    E.  B.  Saylor,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

ONE  MAMMOTH  JACK,  ONE  SPANISH 
Jack,  both  sure  breeders.  Also  one  stand- 
ard-bred two. year-old  filley  and  one  good 
elght-months-old  draft  colt.  This  lot  will 
be  priced  right.  Must  close  out.  H.  L. 
Summers,  Twenty-third  and  Lincoln  Sts., 
Topeka. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR.  PRUITT'S  CHOLERA  AND  DIAR- 
rhea  Treatment  is  guaranteed  to  stop  your 
chickens  and  turkeys  dying  or  your  money 
back.  A  full  treatment  for  ninety-  grown 
chickens  sent  prepaid  for  $1.50.  Pruitt 
Remedy  Co.,  Hays,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SALE — SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 
bows  and  gilts,  open  and  bred.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Burlington,  Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUP- 
ples,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brockway's 
Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
December,  1917,  by  Alois  G.  Basgall,  residing 
north  of  Bison,  in  Rush  County,  Kansas,  on 
Route  A,  one  bay  mare  colt  about  two  years 
old,  cut  in  left  ear.  Appraised  at  $100. 
Chas.  Hopper,  County  Clerk,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  AUGUST  FEYH,  OF 
Wabaunsee  Township,  Wabaunsee  County, 
Kansas,  on  November  20,  1917,  one  red  year- 
ling steer,  weight  about  500  pounds;  no 
marks  or  brands;  appraised  value  $50.  Katie 
L.  Burt,  County  Clerk,  Alma,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  9TH  DAY  OF 
March,  1918,  by  Jacob  Schuerman,  in  White- 
woman  Township,  Wichita  County,  two  black 
mules,  no  marks  or  brands,  about  three 
years  old.  Dean  Trueblood,  County  Clerk, 
Leoti,  Kansas, 

TAKEN  UP — BY  VINCENT  KLEYMANN, 
Edwards  Township,  Wichita  County,  on  the 
18th  day  of  March,  1918,  one  light  bay  mare 
three  years  old,  four  white  feet,  white  stripe 
in  face,  no  marks  or  brands.  Dean  True- 
blood,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas. 

GOPHER  TRAPS. 

CLEAN  YOUR  ALFALFA.  POCKET  GO- 
pher  trap.  Send  me  $3  for  one-half  dozen. 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Success 
Gopher  Trap  Co.,  Harlan,  Iowa. 


TRACTORS. 


I  HAVE  FOUR  "STEEL  MULE"  TRAC- 
tors  at  Grainfield,  Kansas,  that  I  will  sell 
Cheap  or  trade  for  land.  They  are  equipped 
to  use  coal  oil.  F.  D.  Sperry,  Ellsworth, 
Kansas. 


VIOLINS. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.   A.    GORE.  SEWAffc, 

Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
farm  raised,  from  good  workers.  I.  P.  Kohl, 
Furley,  Kansas. 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  $7.50  UP.  PURE- 
bred.  Sire  Imported  Champion  Cadet.  Riv- 
erside Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

BROOM  CORN,  EARLY  DWARF,  $3  PER 
bushel.    L.  Sanders,  Atlanta,  Kansas. 

NICE  CLEAN  PINTO  BEANS  FOR  FOOD 
or  seed,  ten  cents  pound.  Send  check  with 
order.     Fred  Hines,  Elkhart,  Kansas. 


•ONE|HUNDRED^FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED — 1917  RECLEANED  CROP, 
free  of  Johnson  grass.  22c  pound,  50  pounds 
$10.50,  100  pounds  $20.  Cash  with  order. 
Herman  Burdorf,  Cheney,  Kansas. 

NO.  1  SWEET  CLOVER,  FARMERS' 
prices.  Sow  on  oats  or  fall  wheat  (rain  will 
cover)  and  get  two  crops.  John  Lewis, 
Madison,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  OLD  CORN  FOR  SEED 
(Boone  County  White),  in  the  ear  or  shelled, 
$4  per  bushel  at  the  farm  or  station.  C.  H. 
Bacon,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
— Progressive,  Superb;  thrifty,  pedigreed, 
state  inspected.  Per  hundred,  $1.25  post- 
paid.    Sycamore  Nursery,  North  Bend,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN  —  IOWA  SILVER  MINE, 
Diamond  Joe  and  Hildreth  at  $3.25  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  cars  Grove,  Oklahoma.  Sacks 
free.    J.  C.  Starr,  Vinita,  Oklahoma. 

BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR,  100% 
permination  test  at  Manhattan;  $3.50  per 
bushel  in  two-bushel  lots.  Order  at  once  to 
be  sure  of  your  kafir  seed.  H.  W.  Chestnut, 
Kincaid,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SEED  CORN  ON  COB — LARGE 
select  ears,  five  dollars  bushel.  Bin  run, 
good  ears,  three  dollars.  Long  grain,  small 
white  cob.  Patterson's  Jersey  Farm,  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN  —  MY  OWN  GROWING, 
picked  especially  for  seed.  White,  shelled, 
graded,  tests  98  and  better.  Two  bushels, 
$5  per  bushel;  over  two  bushels,  $4  per 
bushel.  Sacks  free.  Fred  Perkins,  president 
Oswego  State  Bank,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

THOUSAND  BUSHELS  OF  WHITE  SEED 
corn  at  $3.50;  1,100  bushels  of  black-hulled 
white  kafir  at  $3  per  bushel;  German  mil- 
let at  $2.75;  cane  seed  at  $4.50;  barley  at 
$2.25.  All  of  this  Is  of  good  quality.  J.  S. 
Friesen,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  25c  POUND;  RED  TOP. 
12c;  orange  cane  or  African  millet,  11c;  red 
dwarf  maize  red  and  white  kafir,  7c;  hyge- 
ria,  lfli^c;  feterlta,  10»/2c.  All  seed  re- 
cleaned.  Guaranteed  free  Johnson  grass. 
No  orders  accepted  less  than  fifty  pounds. 
Wire,  write.  Prices  larger  amounts.  Rob- 
inson Bros.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD.  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL  OR 
cheapest  gasoline,  using  our  1918  carburetor; 
34  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed.  Easy  start- 
ing. Great  power  increase.  Attach  it  your- 
self. Big  profit  selling  for  us.  Thirty  days 
trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles  to  fit 
any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Carburetor 
Company,  558  Madison  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Anyone  buying  and  holding  a  larger 
supply  of  food  now  than  in  peace  time, 
except  foods  canned,  dried,  or  preserved 
in  the  home,  is  helping  to  defeat  the  Food 
Administration  in  its  attempt  to  secure 
a  just  distribution  of  food  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  fair  prices.  The  food 
hoarder  is  working,  against  the  common 
good  and  even  against  the  very  safety 
of  the  country.  Hoarding  food  in  house- 
holds is  both  selfish  and  unnecessary. 
The  Government  is  protecting  the  food 
supply  of  its  people. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss    Bertha    Mardlss,    Route    5,  Rosedale. 

Kansas. 


Corn  flour  may  be  used  to  replace  one- 
third  of  the  wheat  flour  used  in  light 
bread  without  detracting  from  the  qual- 
ity. If  a  larger  percentage  of  the  corn 
flour  is  used,  the  loaf  is  not  quite  so 
light. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  vali-e,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 
So  generous  is  fate. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him, 
saying:  "Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an 
hungered,  and  fed  thee?  or  naked,  and 
clothed  thee?  Or  when  saw  we  thee 
sick  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?" 
And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
.them,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."— Matt.  25:37-40. 


Your  Present  Task 

The  Food  Administration  congratu- 
lates you  on  your  response  to  the  call 
to  save  the  meat.  An  acute  famine  in 
Europe  has  been  prevented  by  the  nar- 
rowest margin.  Meat  shipments  fell  be- 
hind in  January,  increased  heavily  in 
February,  but  failed  to  reach  the  min- 
imum of  foodstuffs  asked  by  the  Allies. 
It  is  hoped  that  March  shipments  will 
make  up  the  deficiency  and  relieve  the 
strain. 

A  change  has  now  been  asked.  In- 
stead of  a  meatless  Tuesday  and  a  pork- 
less  Saturday  each  week  and  one  meat- 
less meal  every  day,  Tuesday  has  been 
announced  as  a  beefless  and  porkless  day 
and  the  ban  against  other  meat  and 
other  days  has  been  lifted.  This  means 
simply  that  the  situation  has  changed. 
In  America  today  we  have  enough  meat 
so  that  we  can  increase  somewhat  the 
present  portion  for  our  own  table  and 
still  save  all  thaC  can  be  transported  to 
the  Allies  during  the  next  few  months. 
Hence  the  restriction  on  meat  except  on 
meatless  Tuesday  has  been  removed  tem- 
porarily. 

New  conditions  will  arise  and  call  for 
a  new  program,  and  again  the  women 
must  be  ready  to  "carry  on,"  realizing 
that  success  at  the  front  depends  on  the 
response  of  the.  people  at  the  rear.  The 
thirteen  million  women  in  America  who 
are  members  of  the  Food  Administration 
must  be  ready  to  change  kitchen  tactics 
as  food  conditions  change. 

The  wheat  situation  is  still  acute.  The 
cry  of  the"  Allies  is  for  bread,  and  the 
Food  Administration  urged  further  re- 
duction in  the  consumption  of  bread  and 
breadstuffs.  The  present  situation  de- 
mands not  only  mixed  cereal  bread  but 
free  use  of  such  bread  substitutes  as  po- 
tatoes, hominy  and  rice,  and  above  all 
less  bread.  With  an  increased  allow- 
ance of  meat,  housekeepers  can  readily 
decrease  the  allowance  of  bread.  Sol- 
diers of  the  commissary,  this  is  your 
present  task,  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion relies  on  your  loyal  response. 


Kindergarten  Games  at  Home 

The  stimulus  of  co-operative  work  and 
play,  so  vital  a  feature  of  the  kinder- 
garten, is  not  so  apt  to  be  found  in  the 
smaller  group  at  home  and  is  entirely 
lacking  in  the  case  of  the  only  child. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  activities  pro- 
vided in  the  kindergarten  can  be  carried 
on  not  only  by  the  small  group  but  by 
the  lonely  child  as  well. 

"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children!" 
is  the  old  familiar  slogan.  We  might 
paraphrase  it  by  saying,  "Come,  let  us 
sing  with  our  children." 

Why  shouldn't  children  sing  morning 
greetings  to  father  and  mother  as  well 
as  to  teacher?  Even  two-year-olds  that 
I  know  can  sing  them  and  delight  in 
doing  so.  The  good  morning  songs  to 
various  members  of  the  family,  to  the 
new  day,  to  sun  or  clouds,  sung  while 
dressing,  do  much  to  create  a  sunny 
morning  atmosphere.  There  are  songs 
to  accompany  many  of  the  home  duties, 
besides  a  wealth  of  nature  songs.  At 
bedtime,  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
evening  prayer  may  be  enhanced  by  the 
singing  of  a  child's  hymn.  Songs  such 
as  these  can  be  found  in  many  kinder- 
garten song  books.  Any  good  library 
would  have  some  of  these,  or  it  would 
be  possible  to  buy  copies  through  a 
bookstore. 

Games  train  the  senses  at  the  same 
time  that  they  afford  keen  pleasure.  A 


mother  can  play  many  games  with  her 
child  without  interrupting  her  work. 
Dramatization  is  a  wonderful  stimulus 
to  the  imagination,  and  numberless 
stories  lend  themselves  to  this  form  of 
reproduction.  "Barbara  Fritchie"  was 
enthusiastically  played  by  the  children 
of  one  kindergarten.  A  chair  formed 
the  patriot's  house.  She  leaned  over  the 
back  waving  her  flag  solemnly;  Stone- 
wall ted  his  army  past,  the  dialogue  was 
fervently  spoken,  and  the  army  marched 
on.  The  Uncle  Remus  and  "Just  So" 
stories,  which  children  find  so  delight- 
ful, furnish  good  material  for  dramat- 
ization. Of  course  the  spirited  inter- 
pretation of  a  tale  presupposes  a  close 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Games  which  help  to  relate  the  lim- 
ited world  of  the  small  person  to  the 
larger  world  about  him,  to  quicken  his 
appreciation  of  parents  and  all  world- 
workers,  to  deepen  his  wonder  and  rev- 
erence for  natural  phenomena,  furnish 
much  more  than  mere  amusement. — 
Written  by  Mrs.  Alice  Wingate  Frary 
for  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Chew  Your  Food  Well 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken 
from  an  article  in  the  September  issue 
of  Good  Health: 

"Chew  your  food  well.  The  biggest 
waste  of  food  in  this  country  grows  out 
of  hasty  eating.  Half-chewed  food  is 
half  digested.  The  other  half  is  wasted. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  waste 
enough  food  by  neglecting  to  chew  to 
feed  France  and  Belgium. 

"If  you  bolt  your  food,  you  swallow- 
twice  as  much  as  you  need  before  your 
body's  food  dictator  finds  out  what 
you've  done.  If  you  will  eat  consider- 
able dry,  hard  food,  and  take  care  to 
avoid  hurry,  and  will  chew  each  morsel  of 
food  thoroughly,  your  food  dictator  will 
work  automatically  and  will  shut  the 
appetite  gate  at  just  the  right  time — 
when  you  have  eaten  all  you  need. 

"Chew,  and  chew  as  long  as  there  is 
any  taste  in  the  food.  That's  one  thing 
we  chew  for — to  crush  and  soften  the 
food  so  that  we  can  detect  and  enjoy  its 
flavor.  Food  hurriedly  eaten  is  only  half 
appreciated.  The  flavor  is  carried  off 
before  the  "taste  buds"  on  the  tongue 
have  felt  the  tang  and  the  thrill  of  it. 
There  are  no  taste  buds  in  the  stomach. 

"Horace  Fletcher,  who  pioneered  a 
renaissance  of  chewing,  has  proved  that 
a  man  can  live  on  half  as  much  food  if 
he  chews  well,  and  will  enjoy  his  food 
immensely  more  than  when  tie  gulps  it 
down  without  half  tasting  it.  So  don't 
have  any  fear  of  a  food  famine.  Just 
chew  and  get  everybody  else  to  chew, 
and  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  food.  If 
you  sit  down  to  the,  table  and  say  to 
yourself,  'Well,  it's  war  time,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  says  we  must  economize,'  and 
begin  to  try  to  'scrimp,'  you'll  get  more 
hungry  every  minute  and'end  up  by  eat- 
ing twice  as  much  as  usual.  But  if  you 
forget  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  war  and  just 
go  in  for  a  good  time  with  your  palate 
by  chewing  each  morsel  as  long  as  it  has 
any  taste  in  it,  you  will  enjoy  eating 
as  you  never  did  before  and  eat  only 
half  as  much. 

"And  what  is  more,  you  will  be  better 
nourished,  stronger,  more  enduring,  and 
more  efficient.  So  our  advice  is  to  chew, 
chew,  and  be  an  epicure  of  the  real  sort. 
And  you'll  eat  all  you  want  to  and  save 
half  you  used  to  eat  without  tasting  or 
digesting  it." 


Start  the  Day  Right 

Begin  the  day  with  a  good  breakfast. 
Fruit,  cereal,  and  milk  make  a  meal 
nourishing,  good,  easy  to  cook,  cheap, 
and  composed  of  foods  the  Government 
asks  us  to  eat. 

Use  Fruit — Fruit  helps  to  keep  your 
body  in  good  health  and  to  prevent  con- 
stipation. Use  fresh  fruit  when  possible. 
In  winter,  use  canned  fruits,  prunes, 
dried  apples,  or  dried  apricots.  Sonk 
them  in  water  over  night  and  cook  loug 
enough  to  make  them  tender.  Prunes 
soaked  in  warm  water  over  night,  dried 
with  a  cloth  and  served  without  cooking 
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resemble  fresh  fruit.  Dates  or  raisins 
may  be  added  to  the  cereal  ten  minutes 
before  taking  it  from  the  stove.  Then 
you  will  not  need  sugar.  Select  ripe 
bananas  with  dark  skins.  Bananas  with 
greenish-yellow  skins  are  hard  to  digest 
unless  cooked. 

Use  Cereals — Corn-meal  mush,  oatmeal, 
rice,  or  hominy.  These  are  mu<  h  cheaper 
than  the  "ready-to-eat"  breakfast  foods. 
A  "ready-to-eat"  breakfast  food  may 
cost  fifteen  cents  for  a  big  package,  but 
if  the  package  contains  only  one-quarter 
pound,  that  means  sixty  cents  a  pound 
for  cereal !  This  is  eight  or  ten  times 
as  expensive  as  corn  meal  at  six  or 
seven  cents  a  pound.  Look  for  the 
weights  printed  on  the  package  and  get 
the  most  for  your  money. 

Corn-meal  mush  or  oatmeal  are  good 
only  when  well  cooked.  Many  people 
use  too  little  salt  and  do  not  cook  them 
long  enough.  To  cook  corn-meal  mush 
for  five  people,  use  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  corn  meal,  two  teaspoons  salt — level — 
and  five  or  six  cups  of  water.  Bring 
salted  water  to  a  boil.  Stir  in  the  corn 
meal  slowly.  Do  not  let  it  lump.  Cook 
at  least  thirty  minutes.  It  is  better  if 
cooked  for  three  hours  or  overnight.  Use 
a  double  boiler  on  the  back  of  the  stove, 
or  a  fireless  cooker. 

Eat  the  cereal  with  milk  or  syrup  or 
butter.    You  will  not  need  bread  beside. 

A  large  amount  of  corn  meal  or  oat- 
meal may  be  cooked  at  one  time.  The 
unused  part,  placed  in  a  greased  bowl, 
may  be  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool 
place.  Do  you  know  how  good  sliced 
and  fried  oatmeal  is?  Bread — prefer- 
ably one  of  the  war  breads — may  be  used 
instead  of  breakfast  food.  Corn  bread 
and  milk  or  hot  corn-meal  muffins  and 
butter  are  delicious. 

Use  Milk — Milk  is  an  excellent  food. 
A  quart  of  whole  milk  gives  as  much 
nourishment  as  one  pound  of  lean  meat, 
Children  especially  need  it  to  make  them 
grow  strong  and  keep  well.  It  is  good 
for  grown  people,  too.  Give  each  child 
at  least  a  glassful  for  breakfast.  Drink 
it  hot  or  cold,  or  use  it  on  the  cereal,  or 
make  it  into  cocoa.  Even  at  a  high 
price,  milk  is  a  cheap  food  for  children. 
Coffee  and  tea  are  not  foods.  Let  the 
grown  people  have  them  if  they  want 
them,  but  do  not  give  the  children  even 
a  taste.  The  children's  drink  is  milk. 
— United  States  Food  Leaflet  No  1. 


Potato  Pie 

To  one  quart  of  hot  boiled  potatoes  add 
enough  hot  milk  or  cream  to  moisten. 
Season  with  butter  if  milk  was  used. 
Salt.  Mash  in  kettle  in  which  they  were 
boiled  and  beat  with  a  fork  until  light. 
Stir  in  one-half  cupful  of  minced  ham. 
Have  ready  four  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
one-half  cupful  of  stock  or  gravy.  Ar- 
range potatoes  and  sliced  eggs  in  dish 
in  alternate  layers  with  potato  forming 
top  and  bottom  layers.  Moisten  with" 
the  gravy.  Brush  over  the  top  with 
milk  or  egg  and  brown  in  hot  oven. 

This  dish  may  be  arranged  in  three 
layers,  the  middle  layer  consisting  of 
some  kind  of  meat  hash  bound  together 
with  egg  or  thickened  gravy. 


Spinach  Loaf 

You  can  make  a  small  can  of  spinach, 
chard,  or  beet  tops  serve  seven  or  eight 
people  by  making  into  a  loaf  combined 
with  rice  or  bread  crumbs.  Asparagus 
or  string  beans  are  also  good  served  this 
way. 

1  can  chopped  spinach 
4  cupfuls  boiled  rice 

2  cupfuls  white  sauce 
1  red  pepper. 

Make  a  thick  white  sauce  of  two  cup- 
fuls skim  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  flour, 
four  tablespoonfuls  butter  or  other  fat, 
and  one  teaspoonful  salt.  Melt  fat  and 
mix  with  flour,  add  to  milk  and  stir  over 
fire  until  it  thickens.  Mix  with  the  rice, 
chopped  spinach 'and  pepper.  Form  into 
a  loaf  and  bake  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes. 


In  using  recipes  calling  for  butter,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  cereals,  leg- 
umes, nuts,  chocolate,  cream,  cheese,  and 
egg  yolks,  are  rich  in  fat.  If  any  of 
these  are  added  to  the  mixture,  the 
amount  of  butter  or  other  fat  used  may 
be  reduced.  One  tablespoonful  of  oleo- 
margarine, commercial  fat  compound, 
chicken  fat,  or  beef  suet  may  be  used  to 
replace  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Four- 
teen tablespoonfuls  of  lard  or  hardened 
vegetable  fat  will  replace  sixteen  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter;  one  cup  of  grated 
chocolate  or  of  thin  cream,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  and  one  cupful  of 
whipping  cream,  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter. 
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STORY  XV. — BUMPER  FINDS  HIS 
COUNTRY  COUSINS. 

AFTER  leaving  Buster  the  Bear,  Bumper 
did  not  have  far  to  go  before  he  stum- 
bled upon  the  rock  under  which  the  wild 
rabbits  had  their  burrow.  It  was  a  big, 
towering  rock  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods,  with  trees  trying  to  grow  on  top  of 
it,  and  under  it,  as  if  they  were  determined 
to  lift  it  and  roll  it  away. 

When  the  white  rabbit  first  saw  it  his 
heart  beat  high  with  expectation.  This  was 
to  be  the  end  of  his  journey.  When  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  back  to  the  gar- 
den where  the  red-headed  girl  lived,  he  con- 
cluded the  best  he  could  do  was  to  join  the 
wild  rabbits  and  live  with  them.  They 
would  teach  him  the  ways  of  the  woods, 
and  perhaps,  in  time  he  would  be  happy 
and  content  as  a  member  of  their  family. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  and  ventures  that 
had  marked  his  progress,  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  woods,  and  the  freedom 
he  enjoyed  appealed  to  him.  But  to  make 
his  happiness  complete  he  needed  compan- 
ions and  friends  of  his  own  kind.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  birds  was  all  right,  but  they 
had  their  own  families  to  look  after,  and 
besides,  he  could  not  always  depend  upon 
having  them  near. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  a  bit 
homesick  and  lonely  without  other  rabbits 
to  associate  with.  He  often  thought  of 
Jimsy  and  Wheedles,  and  of  his  mother  and 
of  Topsy.  Any  one  of  them  would  be  wel- 
come. In  his  newly. acquired  knowledge  of 
the  woods  and  its  inhabitants,  he  felt  that 
he  could  give  Jimsy  and  Wheedles  pointers 
that  would  make  their  eyes  open. 

When  he  reached  the  big  rock,  he  hopped 
all  around  it.  looking  for  the  entrance  to 
the  rabbit  burrow,  and  sniffing  the  ground 
expectantly.  There  were  many  signs  that 
rabbits  had  recently  been  there,  but  he 
could  find  nothing  that  looked  like  a  bur- 
row. Around  and  around  the  big  rock  he 
hopped,  sniffing,  pounding  with  his  hind 
feet,  and  calling  to  his  cousins.  But  there 
was  no  response. 

"Perhaps  they're  all  out,"  he  reflected  fin- 
ally, "and  I'd  better  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  until  they  return." 

He  scrambled  to  the  summit  of  the  rock 
and  sprawled  out  full  length  to  watch  and 
wait.  From  his  high  position  he  could  see 
anyone  approaching  from  any  direction.  The 
sun  found  its  way  down  through  the  trees 
and  lit  up  the  top  of  the  rock,  and,  feeling 
very  tired,  Bumper  fell  asleep. 

He  was  aroused  from  this  suddenly  by 
the  breaking  of  a  twig  near  by.  He  raised 
his  head  and  looked  around.  Not  a  dozen 
feet  away  from  him  was  a  wild  rabbit,  one 
of  his  country  cousins.  Now,  Bumper  had 
never  met  a  wild  rabbit  before,  and  this  one 
certainly  looked  very  dirty  and  uncouth 
compared  to  himself.  The  only  white  he 
had  was  under  his  throat  and  belly.  The 
rest  of  him  was  a  dull  gray  and  brown. 
"Hello,  Cousin!"  Bumper  called  softly. 
The  approaching  rabbit  stopped  and 
looked  around,  his  two  ears  straight  up  in 
the  ai  .r  Then  his  quick  eyes  saw  Bumper 
on  the  top  of  the  rock.  Whether  he  took 
him  for  a  ghost  or  some  strange,  dangerous 
animal,  no  one  could  say;  but  he  turned 
swiftly  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Cousin!"  Bumper  called 
loudly.  "I'm  Bumper  the  White  Rabbit, 
and  I've  come  to  visit  you!" 

But  this  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
wild  rabbit.  Bumper  could  hear  him  scurry- 
ing away  in  the  bushes.  Then  all  was  quiet. 
For  a  long  time  Bumper  watched  and 
waited.  Once  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
cousin  on  the  right  of  the  rock,  then  on  the 
left,  then  behind,  and  again  in  front.  The 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  the  wild  rab- 
bit changed  his  position  surprised  Bumper. 

It  was  not  until  after  he  had  caught  sight 
of  two  heads  simultaneously  peeping  above 
the  bushes  did  he  realize  that  the  rabbit 
was  not  alone.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  a 
third  head,  then  of  a  fourth,  and  of  a  fifth. 
The  whole  burrow  of  rabbits  was  circled 
around  him,  watching  him  either  in  fear  or 
curiosity.  Bumper  thought  it  was  a  good 
time  to  make  a  speech. 

"Cousins,"  he  began,  rearing  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  "I've  come  a  long  distance  to 
visit  you.  I've  always  lived  in  the  city,  but 
I  got  lost,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
birds  and  Buster  the  Bear  I  would  never 
have  found  my  way  here.  I  hope  you  will 
welcome  me,  and  let  me  live  with  you. 
I'm  lonesome  and  homesick  for  friends  and 
companions." 

He  supposed  this  speech  would  have  a 
good  effect,  and  he  waited  eagerly  for  one 
of  the  wild  rabbits  to  respond.  But  they 
were  quiet  for  so  long  that  he  felt  despon- 
dent. Then,  to  his  surprise,  a  big  rabbit 
rose  near  by,  and  turned  to  his  companions. 

"Beware!"  he  said.  "It's  a  trick  of  Mr. 
Fox!    We  must  run  for  it  all  together!" 

Bumper  didn't  know  just  what  the 
speaker  meant  by  this  last  sentence.  But 
he  soon  found  out.  There  was  a  rush  and 
scramble  in  the  bushes  all  around  him,  and 
then  a  dozen  or  more  rabbits  appeared. 
They  came  toward  the  rock  like  an  army 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  leaping  over 
bushes  or  crawling  through  the  underbrush. 

For  a  moment  Bumper  was  startled.  He 
had  a  vision  of  being  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  his  country  cousins  and  driven  ignomin- 
iously  from  the  woods.  But  his  anxiety  was 
of  short  duration.  The  rabbits  reached  the 
side  of  the  rock,  and  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic. 

Then  Bumper  understood.  They  had  made 
a  simultaneous  rush  for  their  burrow,  know- 
ing that  this  was  the  safest  place  for  them. 
When  the  last  rabbit  had  disappeared, 
Bumper  hopped  down,  and  began  looking 
for  the  entrance.  There  was  certainly  an 
entrance  to  the  burrow,  or  his  cousins 
couldn't  have  disappeared  so  quickly. 

Bumper  searched  on  every  side  for  over 
an  hour,  but  so  artfully  concealed  was  the 
entrance  to  the  burrow  that  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. There  was  no  noise  under  the  rock 
— nothing  to  indicate  that  there  were  rab- 
bits there. 

Discouraged  and  downhearted,  he  was 
nearly  ready  to  give  up  when  he  happened 
to  poke  his  head  in  the  hollow  end  of  a  tree 
whose  roots  were  pinioned  down  by  the  huge 
rock.  The  small  heart  of  the  trunk  had 
decayed,  offering  an  entrance  just  large 
enough  for  a  rabbit  to  squeeze  through. 

Bumper  thought  this  would  be  a  safe 
place  for  him  to  spend  the  night,  and  he 
began  crawling  through.  The  hole  followed 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  downward  for  some 
distance.  Then  suddenly  it  turned  sharply 
to  the  right. 


At  this  point  Bumper  met  an  unexpected 
challenge.  A  big  gray  rabbit  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hollow  trunk  thumped  hard  with 
his  two  hind  feet,  and  instantly  there  was 
an  uproar.  Bumper  had  accidentally  found 
his  way  into  the  burrow  through  the  hol- 
low tree  trunk' 

"Stop  where  you  are!"  the  rabbit  guard- 
ing the  hole  shouted.  "What  do  you  want 
in  here?" 

"I  want  to  greet  my  cousins.  If  you  don  t 
let  me  come  in  Mr.  Fox  will  catch  me  after 
dark.    I  have  no  other  home." 

"You're  not  a  rabbit!"  replied  the  other. 
"We  have  no  white  cousins.  There  are  no 
white  rabbits  in  the  world." 

"But  I'm  one,"  returned  Bumper,  amused 
by  the  same  cry  that  had  been  made  by  the 
crow  and  birds. 

There  was  silence  inside,  followed  by  a 
buzz  of  many  voices.  Finally  a  weak, 
trembling  voice  said  authoritatively: 

"Admit  him!  It  can't  be  Mr.  Fox  in  dis- 
guise, for  he  could  never  crawl  through  that 
hole.     Admit  him  so  I  can  talk  to  him." 

Evidently  the  speaker  was  one  in  author- 
ity, for  the  other  instantly  obeyed,  and 
Bumper  was  allowed  to  hop  through  the 
hole  into  the  burrow. 


The  skin  of  baked  potatoes  may  be 
kept  tender  and  edible  by  rubbing  with 
fat  and  then  baking  slowly  in  moderate 
oven  fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  The  po- 
tatoes should  be  broken  open  as  soon  as 
tender.  On  account  of  the  confined 
steam,  too  much  cooking  will  make  the 
starch  sticky  and  the  potato  soggy. 


If  mashed  potatoes  have  to  stand  ua- 
til  the  family  is  ready  for  them  or  un- 
til other  foods  finish  cooking,  pile  them 
lightly  into  a  baking  dish  and  brown 
the  surface  in  the  oven.  This  may  be 
varied  by  putting  the  mashed  potato 
through  a  potato  ricer  before  browning. 
Baked  potatoes  may  be  cut  in  halves  and 
the  mealy  centers  removed,  beaten 
smooth  with  cream  or  fat,  returned  to 
the  shells,  and  kept  warm  in  the  oven. 


Casserole  Dish 

4  cupfuls  cooked  hominy 
Y*  pound  cheese 

3  cupfuls  thin  tomato  sauce 

Mix  tomato  sauce  with  hominy.  Put 
alternate  layers  of  this  mixture  and 
grated  cheese  into  oiled  baking  dish. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  slightly 
browned.  Green  peppers  or  onions 
chopped  fine  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Tomato  sauce : 

4  tablespoonfuls  fat 

5  tablespoonfuls  barley  flour 
3  cupfuls  strained  tomato 

%  teaspoonful  salt 
%  teaspoonful  pepper 

Melt  fat,  add  barley  flour,  salt  and 
pepper.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  add 
strained  tomato  and  cook  until  thick- 
ened, stirring  constantly. 
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A  Page  of  Fashions 


No.  7718 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Mod- 
esty meriting  praise  is  shown  in  this  model.  The  collar  lending  itself  to  revers  is 
formed  of  contrasting  goods  and  the  sleeve  cuffs  are  in  harmony.  Narrow  braid  br 
banding  is  a  neat  trimming  and  used  in  a  way  to  give  novelty  to  the  front  of  the 
blouse.  No.  8248 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  A  strong  argument  for 
this  popular  style  of  dress  is  its  long  straight  lines  produced  by  the  box  plaits.  This 
dress  has  an  applied  yoke  and  fastens  at  center  front.  The  belt  slips  under  the 
plaits.  Sleeves  may  be  long  or  short,  according  to  preference.  No.  8268 — Ladies' 
Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  example  of  the  semi-tailored  waist.  The  double-breasted  closing 
effect  follows  a  new  line  and  fastens  with  three  large  pearl  buttons.  The  square 
hemstitched  collar  is  very  quaint  and  girlish-looking.  No.  8273 — Ladies'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Dress  has  three  side  plaits  which 
fall  straight  from  the  shoulders  on  each  side,  the  inner  ones  forming  the  panel. 
This  panel  makes  the  dress  double-breasted,  the  closing  being  on  the  left  side  of 
the  panel.  A  deep  shawl  collar  follows  the  line  of  closing  to  the  belt.  No.  8269 — 
Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  jn  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  You'd  never  guess  from 
the  appearance  of  this  skirt  how  wonderfully  easy  it  is  to  make.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  to-  the  cutting  of  it,  as  it  only  has  one  seam,  which  is  straight. 
The  broad  tucks  add  much  to  the  style  of  the  skirt,  besides  helping  to  hold  it  out 
from  the  figure.  No.  8267 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  One 
of  the  many  developments  of  the  popular  basque  effects  is  shown  in  the  waist  of 
this  dress.  The  closing  is  at  center  back,  allowing  softly  draped  lines  in  the  front. 
The  collar  looks  like  a  sailor  from  the  front,  but  develops  into  the  fish-tail  style 
in  the  back.    The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces. 


No.  7353 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  simple  frock  is 
made  in  sacque  style,  body  and  sleeves  cut  in  one  and  with  only  a  short  opening" 
at  the  top  so  that  it  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  head.  The  neck  may  be  high  or 
low  and  the  sleeves  long  or  short.  With  the  dress  bloomers  are  provided  and  these 
are  made  with  each  half  in  one  piece,  joined  by  center  seam.  No.  8024 — Ladies* 
Blouse:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  practical  purposes  this  is 
a  waist  that  will  give  full  measure  of  satisfaction.  Contrasting  goods  is  used  to 
face  the  fronts  that  roll  back  to  form  "point  revers,"  and  the  broad  collar  is  in 
matching  tone.  The  full-length  sleeves  are  gathered  into  band  cuffs.  No.  7392 — 
Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  model  offers  a  variation  of  the 
Dutch  suit.  The  waist  buttons  in  the  front,  with  a  small  collar  as  a  finish  to  the 
high  neck.  The  sleeves  are  long  with  band  cuffs.  The  trousers  are  made  with  side 
openings  and  button  to  the  blouse.  No.  7565 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  one  size.  This 
one-piece  garment  is  remarkable  in  taking  very  little  material.  Body  and  sleeves 
are  in  one  and  the  fullness  is  gathered  on  a  tape  or  an  elastic  at  the  waistline.  The 
opening  of  the  neck  allows  of  slipping  on  the  waist  over  the  head.  No.  8234— 
Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26  and  28  inches  waist  measure.  The  original  barrel 
skirt  as  it  was  sent  to  us  from  Paris,  was  too  extreme  for  the  average  American 
woman,  so  it  has  been  ehihged  and  modified  to  suit  her.  One  of  the  most  successful 
adaptations  is  the  slightly  draped  effect,  which  is  shown  in  tnis  group.  The  upper 
section  is  a  fcmoothly  fitting  yoke,  which  is  rornded  in  front  and  back,  and  square 
on  the  sides.  No.  8031 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
A  model  that  just  snaps  with  smartness,  and  one  having  plenty  of  utility  value.  A 
handsome  collar  is  displayed,  in  contrasting  goods,  adding  style  to  the  blouse  gath- 
ered to  shoulder  yokes  and  which  has  a  decorative  front  closing.  The  belt  and 
patch  pocket  correspond  in  tone  to  the  collar  and  fitted  cuffs  on  wrist-length  sleeves. 


No.  7354 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  This 
smart  waist  has  yoke  and  front  panel  in  one  piece,  the  material  of  the  front  being 
plaited  or  gathered  below  the  yoke.  The  back  is  plain.  The  neck  is  finished  with 
.a  flare  collar,  worn  either  standing  or  turned  down,  as  preferred.  No.  7823 — Girls* 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  This  design  recalls  the  suspender  style  buttoning 
on  the  shoulder  over  a  separate  guimpe  that  has  charming  sleeves  finished  with 
frills.  Scalloping  finishes  the  front  of  the  dress  and  shoulder  straps.  The  plaited 
skirt  is  in  two  gores  and  has  panel  front.  No.  8233 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
88,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  model  is  a  particularly  pleasing  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  being  worn  this  spring.  Though  it  looks  very  dainty  and  fluffy  in 
the  sketch,  the  construction  is  very  simple.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 
Any  sheer  material  which  combines  well  with  lace  may  be  used  for  this  blouse. 
No.  7429 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Simple  and 
smart,  this  dress  has  a  plain  waist  with  center  front  closing  and  with  a  wide  collar 
at  the  low  neck.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  three  gores  of  the  skirt 
are  quite  full  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  a  deep 
rounded  yoke.  No.  7669 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
This  skirt  has  the  sensible  smart  lines  of  the  garment  for  practical  wear,  yet  it 
blends  the  beauty  of  one  fit  for  wear  on  any  occasion  and  is  cot  in  three  gores. 
The  closing  is  made  by  the  right  front  gore  lapping  the  left,  as  the  tailored  seam 
suggests.  No.  8260 — Ladies'  Combination:  Cut  in  sizes  34,  48  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Many  women  do  not  care  for  the  regulation  corset  cover  which  pulls  up 
on  a  string  or  ribbon,  and  for  those  who  hold  this  objection  the  surplice  corset  cover 
was  designed.  The  armholes  are  cut  very  deep  for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  In 
this  case  a  three-gored  petticoat  is  attached  at  the  waistline. 


All  patterns  are  ten  cents  for  each  number.  Be  sure  to  give  the  number 
and  size  desired  and  write  your  name  and  post  office  address  plainly.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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WANTED 

100.000  new 
/ customers  In  1918. 
/Oar  new  printed  in  eol-  ^ 
ors  Pure  Seed  Book  ana 
Planting    Guide  makes 
friends  and  customers  of 
all.   Describes  best  varieties 
jeld  and  garden  seeds,  vegetable 

 1  gram  crops.   Hundreds  of  illustrations — beautiful 

I  borne  grounds,  gardens,  fields  and  flowers.  How  to  g-ow 
prizeg-rden.  All aboutalfalfa, clover andvetcb.  Encyclopaedia 
of  field  crops!  Dictionary  on  gardening!  Flower  lovers 
I  delight!   I  ree  for  a  postal.    Also  tells  how  to 

PLANT  FRUIT  FOB  PROFIT  * 

■  Itia  a  berry-irxower's  book-   An  orchardist's  manual.  Han- 
"  dreds  of  suggestions  to  Improve  home  grounds,  add 
1  great  value  and  much  pleasure.   Plant  or  replenish  your 
orchard  now!   Frui'  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  pay  cash 
dividends  and  beautify.    Exceptional  offers  to  intro- 
duce, our  Northern  grown,  snow-belt,  atate_  in- 
pected  nursery  stock.  Lowest  wholesale?  prices. 
More  Informative  than  our  famous  1917  book* 
Don't  miss  this  book.  Free  for  a  postal. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
.Dept.  21       WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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95  Buys  140-Egg 
Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot  Water  140 -Chick 


i  Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  Copper 

Tank.  Norsers,  Self  Regulated.  With  $5.25 
~  ick  Brooder 

Freight  Paid  11^°,' 

I  &  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed, 
t  My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 


■  botb  only  S12.95. 


r  Facts.**  —  It  tells  all-   Jim  kohan,  PreeT 

!  Belle  Cityl Incubator  Co.,  Box  18  »  Racine,  Wis. 


Grade  roads,  bflild  dykes,  levees  witn* 

Works  in  any  Boil.  Hakes  V-shaped  I 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition.  I 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  I 
Box  362  Owensboro.  Ky. 
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VERGREENS 

Grown  by  specialists  with  over  50  years 
experience.  Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges 
and  ornaments.  Get        Sturgeon  Bay, 
our  free  catalog.  Wisconsin. 
EVERGREEN   NURSERY  COMPANY 


mm 

WICHITA  KANSAS 

KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


SEED 

Potatoes 

Garden,  Field 
Flower  Seeds 
Bulbs,  Plants 

Send  for  catalog 

HAYES  SEED  HOUSE  •  TCPEKA,  KANSAS 

Calif  nynia  COLORED  VIEW  CARDS.  Old  Mis- 
Vdlliunnd  lll)lls  Birthday.  Patriotic.  Comic. 
Greeting.  Choice  30  for  25c  postpaid.  10c  doz.  Pkg.  Magic 
Flowers.  10c.    ANAHEIM  MUSIC  CO. .Anaheim.  Cal. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  IS 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborf  ■    .  Kansas 


Seed  Corn  &  Alfalfa  Seed 

Our   own    growing.     Write    for    prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO      .....  KANSAS 


TESTED  SEED  CORN  10c0e£tr 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  lowpers.tces 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
Information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  l66Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Incubator  Hatching  Hints 


MENTION  KANSAS  FABHII 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVEKTI8KBS 


3]  EVERAL  years'  experience  in  poul- 
*U  try  raising  Las  taught  the  writer 
' J|  a  number  of  points  often  over- 
looked in  current  articles  on  poul- 
try topics.  Mention  of  a  few  of  them 
may  be  of  interest  to  those*  who  are 
planning  to  raise  chickens  by  artificial 
methods  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  prac- 
tical with  only  biddy  as  a  brooder. 

Unless  one  has  unlimited  time,  it_  ia 
cheaper  to  raise  200  or  more  chicks  with 
incubators  and  brooders  than  with  hens. 
The  size  of  machines  to  be  used  is  de- 
termined largely  by  the  number  of 
chicks  to  be  raised.  The  beginner  will 
do  well  to  hatch  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
set.  A  medium  size,  or  250-egg  incu- 
bator, is  usually  the  best.  It  requires 
much  less  space,  time  and  oil  than  is 
required  to  care  for  two  smaller  ma- 
chines. 

Run  a  new  incubator  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  directions  unless  you 
know  trials  in  your  vicinity  have  shown 
that  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
variation  in  operation.  Location  of 
house  and  room  in  the  house,  as  well  as 
weather,  do  influence  results.  If  the 
incubator  i3  a  second-hand  one  and  the 
directions  are  lost,  write  the  manufac- 
turer for  a  new  copy.  It  is  to  his  inter- 
est as  well  as  yours  to  have  the  machine 
do  satisfactory  work.  Don't  use  coal  oil 
or  kerosene  to  disinfect  an  incubator.  It 
is  hard  on  the  chick  germs.  In  hot-air 
machines  see  that  cloth  linings,  if  any, 
are  renewed  or  cleaned.  In  hot-water 
machines  have  any  thin,  rusted  spots  of 
the  heater  resoldered.  If  the  case  is  not 
air-tight  on  top  and  sides,  add  another 
temporary  or  a  permanent  cover.  Sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  newspaper  tacked  on 
the  outside  will  aid  materially  in  hold- 
ing an  even  temperature  if  nothing  bet- 
ter is  at  hand.  The  bottom  may  be 
more  open,  as  some  circulation  of  air  is 
needed.  Test  the  corners  and  center  of 
the  egg  tray  with  a  thermometer.  If  a 
difference  df  two  or  more  degrees  is 
found,  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  tri- 
angular blocks  in  the  corners  to  keep  the 
eggs  away  from  them. 

Use  medium-sized  hen  eggs,  not  pullet 
eggs.  Stronger  and  better  chicks  can  be 
grown  from  mature  hens.  Have  the  tem- 
perature at  102  degrees  for  the  first 
week,  with  the  thermometer  laid  on  top 
of  the  eggs;  103  degrees  for  the  second 
week,  and  104  degrees  the  third  week. 
Too  low  a  temperature  is  the  most  com- 
mon mistake.  Be  regular  in  tending  the 
machine  and  always  do  things  in  the 
same  order.  Always  cool  or  turn  the 
eggs  before  filling  the  lamp.  Next  pinch 
or  trim  the  wick,  rounding  the  top  with 
the  fingers.  Keep  corners  of  wick  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  prevent 
smoking.  Turn  the  wick  up  too  far  and 
then  draw  it  down  to  height  which  out- 
side weather  indicates  as  right.  This 
will  prevent  flame  growing  too  high  and 
smoking.  Examine  flame  and  tempera- 
ture an  hour  or  so  later.  If  all  right 
then  the  regulation  is  fairly  safe,  unless 
there  is  an  unexpected  change  in  out- 
side weather  conditions. 

Do  not  turn  the  eggs  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  placing  them  in  an 
incubator.  After  the  fourth  day  they 
can  be  cooled  longer  than  the  time 
needed  to  turn  them.  It  is  doubtful  if 
cooling  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
aids  incubation  in  any  marked  degree. 
Have  the  hands  warm  when  handling 
the  eggs.  If  the  room  is  cool  when  test 
for  fertility  is  made,  return  the  egg  tray 
co  the  incubator  to  rewarm  the  eggs  and 
finish  the  test  later.  Always  do  the 
testing  quickly  and  return  the  doubtful 
eggs  for  a  later  test.  If  the  weather  has 
been  dry,  sprinkling  the  eggs  with  warm 
water  daily  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  nineteenth  day  will  be  beneficial. 
Some  prefer  to  use  a  wet  sand  tray  or 
sponge  standing  in  water  pan  in  the 
nursery  tray  for  the  second  half  o^  the 
incubation  period. 

Don't  turn  the  eggs  after  the  eigh- 
teenth day  or  the  chick  cannot  turn  into 
the  best  position  for  pipping.  The  oper- 
ator should  continue  to  air  the  eggs  un- 
til they  begin  to  pip.  Then  open  the 
chick  trap,  shut  the  door,  and  leave  it 
shut  until  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
hatch  is  out.  Should  the  chicks  pant 
much,  they  may  be  given  a  little  more 
air  than  the  construction  of  the  incu- 


bator provides.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
chill  the  chicks  while  transferring  them 
to  a  warmed  brooder  or  placing  them 
under  hens. 

The  very  interesting  matter  of  colony 
brooding  may  be  discussed  in  a  later 
issue.  By  the  judicious  use  of  several 
incubators  and  modern  colony  brooders, 
large  numbers  of  chicks  can  be  raised 
with  the  same  labor  that  will  raise  a 
small  number  with  hens.  It  requires 
close  attention  to  the  heating  problem 
and  more  care  in  feeding.  The  matter 
should  be  well  studied  before  being  at- 
tempted. A  study  of  bulletins  from  the 
state  experiment  stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  a  great  help.  If  possible, 
visit  the  poultry  yards  of  people  who 
have  succeeded  in  raising  chicks  by 
wholesale. — Frank  Uhl,  Manhattan. 


Artificial  Brooding  of  Chicks 

The  word  "incubator"  still  possesses  in 
the  minds  of  many  breeders  of  poultry 
a  most  mysterious  sound.  To  hatch  eggs 
by  means  other  than  the  setting  hen  ap- 
pears to  some  to  be  a  wonderful  and 
intricate  undertaking.  Yet  if  the  re- 
quirements for  producing  a  chick  from  a 
fertile  egg  be  duly  considered  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  most  simple — at  least  for  the 
poultry  breeder.  For  the  incubator  man- 
ufacturer it  may  be  different;  but  why 
should  the  farmer  or  breeder  worry  about 
that  ?  It  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  to 
"produce  the  goods"  in  the  shape  of  an 
incubator  that  will  hatch — an  incubator 
that  will  do  so  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice  who  has  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence. The  incubator  manufacturer  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  his  part  in  mak- 
ing the  hatching  of  chicks  easy  and 
profitable.  He  has  produced  a  machine 
that  gives  less  trouble  than  a  setting 
hen;  and  which  on  the  average  will  hold 
as  many  eggs  as  a  dozen  hens  can  cover. 
If  any  eggs  arc  broken  in  course  of  in- 
cubation, that  is  the  fault  of  the  oper- 
ator— or  the  hen.  The  incubator  does 
not  break  eggs. 

What  is  there  about  the  operation  of 
an  incubator  that  is  difficult? 

Nothing.  It  is  just  a  question  of  ex- 
ercising ordinary  care,  and  the  thing  is 
done. 

What  does  a  hen  do  in  order  to  hatch 
chicks  ? 

Simply  applies  the  necessary  heat,  and 
leaves  the  nest  now  and  again,  which 
affords  ventilation  to  the  eggs. 

And  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
provide  in  an  incubator  in  order  that  it 
also  may  hatch  chicks — apply  the  proper 
heat  and  ventilation  to  the  eggs.  The 
manufacturer  has  provided  the  means. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  it 
if  you  wish  to  hatch  chicks  profitably — 
numerously. 

If  you  have  an  incubator,  what  do  you 
do  when  you  wish  to  operate  it? 

Simply  light  the  lamp  to  heat  the 
machine  to  the  right  temperature  (102 
or  103  degrees)  ;  place  the  eggs  on  the 
tray  as  soon  as  the  temperature  remains 
stationary;  cool  the  eggs  each  day  as 
directed  by  the  manufacturer;  and  that 
is  all. 

You  cannot  prevent  eggs  hatching  in 
a  properly  constructed  machine  (assum- 
ing they  are  fertile)  unless  you  do  some 
fool  trick,  or  leave  undone  one  or  more 
of  the  few  things  you  are  instructed 
to  do. 

The  incubator  puts  it  all  over  the  hen 
when  it  comes  down  to  commercial 
hatching. 

The  brooder,  like  the  incubator,  is  a 
simple  machine.  It  is  intended  to  raise 
the  chicks  that  have  been  hatched  either 
by  an  incubator  or  by  hens.  If  the 
chicks  have  been  hatched  by  hens,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly  dust 
them  with  insect  powder,  so  that  they 
shall  not  carry  into  the  brooder  the  lice 
which  they  have  inherited  from  the  hens. 
For  they  always  get  a  few  or  many,  and 
lice  multiply  rapidly.    If  the  chicks  are 


A  healthy  chick  will  weigh  a  pound  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks  If  fed  on  Otto  Weiss  Chick 
Feed.  Its  the  healthy  food  for  the  healthy 
brood.  It  saves  the  little  ones — starts  them 
right  and  keeps  them  right.    They  like  it. 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

Is  made  for  "new"  chicks.    A  clean, 
pure,  wholesome,  natural  feed.  Con- 
tains just  the  right  proportions  of 
oats,  kaflr,  mllo,  wheat. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It 
or  write  for  circular. 


Vegetable  Seeds 


a  (riant.  Pods  8  Co  10 
>Daly  productive. 
Son  der  agger's  Earliest  Sweet  Corn  ie  not  only  very  earl;  but 
very  productive.    Much  superior  in  flavor  to  later  varieties. 

Sonderegger's  Prlzotaher  Onion  Is  the  largest  and  the  hand- 
somest Yellow  Globe  Onion.  Reaches  an  immense  size  and 
commands  a  high  price.   Delicate  flavor. 

Baabe*s  Early  Prolific  Tomato  is  a  wonder.  2  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other.  Bears  until  frost. 
Get  our  prices  OQ  Trees  and  Seeds  that  Grow.  Catalog  free. 
SONDEREGGER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  MOUSE 
6fi  Court  Street  Beatrice^  Nabr. 


HOME  MADE  BROODERS 

We  will  tell  you.  absolutely  free,  how  to  build  one  of 
these  from  an  ordinary  box  or  change  any  old  brooder. 
To  save  your  baby  chicks,  just  send  us  names  of  five 
or  six  friends  who  use  incubators  and  ask  for  book  on 
hatching  and  raising  baby  chicks.  It  is  free,  send  the 
names  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  110.   Blackwell,  Okla. 

hatched  in  an  incubator  they  are  free 
from  lice  when  placed  in  the  brooder,  and 
that  is  nearly  half  the  battle  in  raising 
chicks.  Start  with  a  clean  sheet.  In 
any  case  it  is  easier  to  drive  lice  out  of 
a  brooder,  or  a  brooder  chick,  than  it  is 
from  a  hen,  or  a  hen-raised  chick;  and 
economizing  of  labor  counts  in  the 
"chicken  business."  The  brooder  can  be 
fumigated;  every  vestige  of  life  removed 
(move  the  chicks  first  of  course),  while 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
every  louse  on  a  hen. 

There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about 
the  fact  that  to  raise  chicks  requires 
similar  methods  to  those  required  to 
hatch  them,  namely  the  utilization  of 
heat  and  ventilation;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  quantity  of  each  that 
is  required  to  be  applied.  For  that  rea- 
son brooders  are  constructed  simply,  and 
are  easy  to  operate. 

When  preparing  to  raise  chicks  in  a 
brooder  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  "heat 
up"  to  the  correct  temperature,  and 
when  it  is  heated  up  put  in  your  chicks 
direct  from  the  incubator.  Of  course, 
you  will  have  spread  chaff,  or  a  substi- 
tute, over  the  floor  of  the  brooder — and 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  add  a  little  sand  lor 
the  chicks  to  pick  at. 

Don  t  bother  your  head  about  furnish- 
ing feed  for  the  chicks  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  they  are  hatched.  They  need 
no  feed  at  that  time  and  are  better  off 
without  it. 

When  the  little  wing  feathers  begin 
to  appear,  which  will  be  within  a  week, 
drop  the  heat  in  the  brooder  to  85  de- 
grees; and  in  a  few  more  days  to  80 
degrees,  and  increase  the  ventilation. 

Now  all  this  appears  very  simple,  and 
it  is.  The  brooder  will  do  its  part  if 
you  do  yours.  And  your  part  is  to  use 
your  good  judgment  with  the  chicks  in 
a  brooder,  as  you  would  nave  to  do  if 
they  were  under  a  hen;  only  with  the 
brooder  you  have  less  to  do  and  less  to 
worry  about.— Hubert  D.  White. 


Save  All  Your  Chicks 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  of  163 
Reefer  building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this  val- 
uable free  book. —  (Adv.) 


Clean  the  dropping  boards  often  in 
damp  weather.  It  helps  greatly  to  keep 
the  house  dry.  Clean  the  surface  drains 
about  the  house  for  the  same  reason. 
The  water  should  run  away  quickly. 

Repair  the  leaks  in  the  poultry  house 
roof. 


"WHY  CHICKS 


SHELL" 


We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  prevent  chicks  from  dying  In  the  shell  Jutt  at  hatehlno  time,  how  to  save  them 
from  White  Diarrhoea  or  Bowel  Trouble:  how  to  build  the  best  Home  Made  Brooder  in  the  world  from  an  ordinary 
box  or  change  your  old  one.  Above  Information  absolutely  FREE,  for  names  of  5  or  6  of  your  friends  who  use 
Incubators.    Send  Names  Today.  RAISALL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  58.  BLACKWELL.  OKLAHOMA 
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KANSAS 

Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range.  100  eggs,  $6.    J.  A.  Reed,  Lyons.  Kan. 

*    

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years.  222  to  266  egg  lines.  Eggs  15-$2;  60- 
$4;  100-$6.  Gorsuch,  Stilwell,  Kansas. 

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.     Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FREE 
range  selected  birds.  Eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.    H.  H.  Hadel,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.  Combs  slightly 
frozen.     Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  six  dollars  hundred.  Thomas  D. 
Davis,   Avard,  Oklahoma. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Exhibition  and  laying  strains.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kansas. 

EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S  .  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie   Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing  from  extra  selected  good  laying  strain, 
$5  and  $7  per  hundred.  I.  H.  Gnagy,  Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$5.90  hundred,  $3.40  fifty,  $2.30  thirty.  Taken 
state  prizes.  Rufus  Standiferd,  Reading, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $2.50  per  setting,  $7  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecumseh,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den, Morland.  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — EGGS, 
six  years'  breeding.  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Joe  Streeter,  Route  5.  Hamilton,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
from  the  "Hardscrabble"  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.    Write  for  prices.    E.  M.  Wheeler, 

Jefferson,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS — SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred-to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 

EXCELSIOR  FARM  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Yesterlaid-Young  strain. 
Eggs.  $5  for  108.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Baby  chicks,  12c.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant, 
Kansas. 

YOUNG,  FRANTZ.  FERRIS.  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,   Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting  and  $5 
per  hundred.  Sweepstakes  and  first  prize 
cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair;  first  pullet,  first 
cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Oldest  and  best  strain  in  the  West.  Trap- 
nest  egg  record,  268  eggs.  Our  strain  has 
won  at  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Hutch- 
inson, etc.,  silver  cups,  specials.  Few  surplus 
hens  and  three  fine  cockerels  left  at  $2  each. 
Eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred;  fertility  guaran- 
teed. Mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Grace  Acker- 
man,  Stewartsville,  Mo. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS  AND  WHITE 
Leghorns,  $1.25  per  sixteen  eggs.  J.  B. 
Harrington,  Bucklin,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs.  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepajd.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits.  Guinea 
pigs.  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

MAMMOTH    PEKIN    DUCK    EGGS.  $1.50 
setting     Mrs.  A.  Brower,  Rinehart,  Mo. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Good  layers. 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  forty-five,  $4.  H.  Clay  Shirky, 
Norborne,  Missouri. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
$1.50,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — PRIZE 
winning  two-year-old  hen,  44-pound  torn;  $3 
setting.     S.  Peltier,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


CAM  PINES. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  well  barred,  large  birds;  100  eggs  for 
$5.50;  50  eggs  $3.    R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  SIXTEEN  YEARS  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Eggs,  $6  per  hundred,  $3 
per  fifty.    Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Walton,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  FIFTEEN,  $3  00; 
hundred,  $10.00.  112  premiums.  Mrs.  Chris 
Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMONTH  ROCKS  —  PURE, 
bred  farm  stock.  Eggs,  6c  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3.  EGGS, 
$5  per  hundred.  Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— 
Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, Kansas. 

SIMS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE  WIN- 
ners.  Get  my  free  mating  list.  Geo.  Sims, 
LeRoy,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50  PER  FIF- 
teen,  prepaid  within  state.  Choice  farm 
flock.     G.  P.  Wells,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Pens,  $3  to  $6;  utility,  $6  hundred. 
C.  F.  Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansas. 

HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1.25  for  fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Nebraska. 

PARTRIDGE  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCK- 
erel,  $3.50  each.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED 
Rocks.  Large,  thrifty  farm  range,  $1  and 
$2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Shipley,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
fine  birds,  farm  range  flock,  selected  eggs, 
$5  per  hundred,  75c  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Steele,  Barnes,  Kansas. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  bred  for  layers.  Eggs.  $1  per  fifteen, 
$6  per  hundred;  chicks.  12 %c.  Mrs.  Dora 
Beeton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  MY  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  and  White  Rock  pens.  Write  for 
mating  list  and  show  record.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — PARKS  200-EGG 
strain.  Best  pens,  $3  fifteen,  $5  thirty,  $12 
hundred;  utility  flock,  $8  hundred.  Gem 
Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FREE 
range  eggs  (Ringlet  strain),  $1.25  per  fif- 
teen or  $7  per  hundred.  E.  M.  Wayde,  Bur- 
lington, Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  EIGHTY  PREMIUMS, 
entire  stock  and  supplies  for  sale  at  a  sacri- 
fice. Meantime  eggs,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  $5. 
Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BARRED 
to  skin  kind  and  heavy  laying,  $7  hundred, 
$3.50  forty-eight,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry 
Farm,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  BEST  ALL-PURPOSE 
fowls.  As  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Eggs.  $2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  forty-five,  $10 
per  hundred,  expressage  prepaid.  Thomas 
Owen,   Route  7,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  Farnsworth,  224 
Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  —  EVERY 
egg  is  produced  by  straight  line  barred,  care- 
fully mated  stock,  the  kind  that  satisfies, 
at  $1.50  per  fifteen;  $8  per  hundred.  Show 
matings,  $3  per  fifteen  straight.  Eighty 
per  cent  fertility  and  quality  guaranteed.  J. 
A.  Thomas,  R.  R.  3,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


MINORCAS. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  CAMPINES,  $2.00 
for  fifteen  eggs.     A.  C.  Rice,  Bacone.  Okla. 

When  Writing;  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BIG 
white  eggs.  $1.50  per  setting.  H.  H.  Hadel, 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.     Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp.  Protection,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  FOR  COCKERELS  2.5c,  OLD 
roosters  18c,  No.  1  capons  and  turkeys  28c. 
Coops  loaned  free.  Ship  now.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 

Your  dollar  in  a  Liberty  bond  eventu- 
ally comes  back  to  you  as  a  dollar,  but 
in  the  meantime  visits  your  farm  to  buy 
your  products. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  R.  C.  REDS. — LEE 
Darnell,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS. 
E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2.  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS— PURE-BRED,  FINE 
winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  setting,  $6 
per  hundred.    J.  O.  Spencer,  Hesston,  Kan. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5.  fifteen;  babv  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  my  fine  pen,  Cyphers  strain,  $3 
for  fifteen  eggs.    Elmer  Dovel,  Auburn,  Neb. 

EGGS  AND  LARGE  RED  ROSE  COMB 
utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons,  Marshall, 
Missouri. 

RED,  VELVETY,  DARK,  BOTH  COMBS. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  For- 
rest Peckenpaugh,  Lake  City,  Kansas. 

BRAMAN  POULTRY  YARD — S.  C.  RHODE 
Island  Red  eggs  for  sale,  $2  a  setting  of 
seventeen;  $7.50  per  hundred.  S.  B.  Raw- 
lings,  Braman,  Oklahoma. 

KANSAS  STATE  SHOW,  FIRST  PRIZE 
S.  C.  Red  cock  and  other  winners  in  my 
pens.  Eggs,  $*.50,  $3,  $5  setting.  W.  G. 
Lewis,  622  N.  Market,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  GOOD 
colors  and  good  layers,  $1  fifteen,  $6  hun- 
dred.    Sam   Putnam,    Route   4,    El  Dorado, 

Kansas. 

PURE  RANGE-BRED  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting;  $5  per 
hundred.      Cockerels,    $3.      Delia  Schultze, 

Melvern,  Kajisas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  TO  LAY  AND 
win  in  shows.  Heads  of  pens  direct  from 
Meyer,  owner  of  champion  Reds  in  American 
laying  contest.  Fifteen  eggs,  $2.50;  thirty, 
$4.     M.  L.  Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nebraska. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  HustQn,  Americus, 
Kansas. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


ORPINGTONS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $1.50  PER 
fifteen.     William  Radschlag,  Sioux  City,  la. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  fifteen.  W.  J. 
Musch,  Hartford,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1  FIFTEEN, 
$6  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  from  good  matings.  $2  per  fifteen,  $8 
per  hundred.    E.  L.  Gerardy,  Americus.  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  postpaid.  Big  boned,  range 
raised  stock.    Mrs.  H.  M.  Long,  Relfe,  Mo. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.50  setting  or  $10  hundred.  Mary  E. 
Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale.  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75" 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — EXTRA 
farm  raised  egg  producing  flock,  culled  to 
the  limit.  Orpingtons  fourteen  years.  $2.50 
fifteen,  ten  dollars  hundred.  Patterson's 
Jersey  Farm,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS— BEST  LANGSHANS.  JOHN  LOV- 
ette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  7c  EACH; 
ov«i-  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  — 
Fifteen,  $1.60;  100,  $6.50.  J.  M.  Bond,  En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
Langshan  eggs  for  hatching,  seventeen  for 
$1.25  or  100  $4.75.  Mrs.  M.  Bear,  Advance, 
Missouri. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  EXCELLENT 
range  stock.  Eggs,  fifteen.  $1.25;  100.  $6. 
Baby  chicks,  16c  each.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  SIZE  BLACK  LANGSHANS— 
260  egg  strain.  14-pound  cockerels,  hens  12. 
Eggs,  fifteen.  $3.50.  English  Penciled  Run- 
ner ducks,  lay  all  winter,  eggs  $2  fifteen. 
E.  Stewart.  Henderson,  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 


W  H  I  T  E  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  strain,  $2.50.  Eggs.  $1.25,  fifteen! 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meek,  Route  3,  Chapman,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  GOOD  STOCK 
Eggs,  $1.25  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty.  Effie  Achi- 
son,  Palco,  Kansas. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN. 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis 
Bruning,   Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  extra  good;  hundred,  $5.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rankin,  Gardner,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — ONE  DOZEN  PURE-BRED 
Golden  Wyandottes.  Address  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Grant.  Emporia,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed. 
win  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50.  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert.  Arrington,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  100,  $5.50.  Stephenson 
Bros.,  Cawker  City,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN 
$1.50;  fifty,  $3.65;  hundred,  $6.  Baby 
chicks,  20c  each.  Lawrence  Blythe,  White 
City,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES, 
fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.50.  Five 
kinds  of  ducks,  eggs.  Circular  free.  Fred 
Kucera,  Clarkson,  Nebraska. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.26  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.     Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 

Kansas. 

EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 

DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  $1.75  FIFTEEN. 
Faith  Olmsted,  Route  1,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  FEW  FINE  DARK  COR. 
nish  pullets.  $2.50  and  $3.50.  Eggs,  $2.50 
setting.     L.  C.  Horst,  Newton,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS  CHEAP,  BOTH  COMBS, 
from  extra  good  stock.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kansas. 


WANTED 


WANTED — FIFTY  WHITE  WYANDOTTH 
pullets  and  two  cockerels.  Wm.  Mielenz,  97 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Held  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mall  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Holsteins. 

April  6 — Southeast  Kansas  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation.    Sale  at  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

April  25  —  Howell  Consignment  Sale  CO., 
Howell,  Mich.     Mark  B.  Curdy,  Secy. 

Shorthorns. 

April  5 — Southeast  Kansas  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation.    Sale  at  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


Jerseys. 

April  30 — Ralph  Ballou,  Paris,  Mo.  B.  C 
Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 

May  24  —  Glenwells  Farm.  Grandview,  Mo. 
B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 

Poland  Chinas. 

April  1 — H.  B.  Walter  &  Son.  Effingham, 
Kansas. 

April  3 — Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kansas. 

April  4 — A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City. 
Kansas.     Sale  at  Hutchinson. 

April  9 — Herman  Gronninger  &  Son,  Ben- 
dena, Kansas. 

April  24 — Laptad  Stock  Farm,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Durocs. 

April    24 — Laptad    Stock    Farm,  Lawrence, 

Kansas. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 

April  27 — C.   E.   Ross,   Morrowville,  Kansas. 
Sale  at  Washington.  Kansas. 

Glenwells  Farm.  Grandview,  Missouri,  an- 
nounces May  24  as  the  date  of  their  publio 
sale  of  Jersey  cattle.  This  sale  will  be 
under  the  management  of  B.  C.  Settles,  of 
Palmyra,  Missouri,  and  a  very  high  class 
offering  of  Jerseys  will  be  catalogued  for  the 
event. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  93  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  containing 
pedigrees  from  No.  517001  to  547000.  the 
pedigrees  of  animals  calved  prior  to  March 
14,  1917. 

Fred  Chandler,  Charlton,  Iowa,  owner  of 
herds  of  Percheron.  Belgian  and  Shire  horses 
that  are  among  the  greatest  herd9  of  the 
respective  breeds,  reports  his  horses  doing 
fine.  The  Chandler  herd  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est breeding  herds  in  the  world  and  many 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  country  were 
started  with  foundation  stock  from  the 
famous  Chandler  farms. 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  AH 
immuned.  Come  and  Inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants.  • 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

Poland  China  Baby  Pigt 

FOR  SALE 

I  am  booking  orders  for  baby  pigs  from 
large-type,  heavy-boned,  prolific  sires  and 
dams.  Also  have  a  few  choice  August  and 
September  boars  and  bred  gilts  for  sale. 
All  immuned. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE,  Leonardville,  Kansas 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilti  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  BOW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kana— 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PULEY      -      GIL, MAN  CITY,  MO. 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAB    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 


Langford's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fall  boars.     Tours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 

Thirty  Years  a  Breeder. 

Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.    Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  witti  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      AUI.NE.  KANSAS 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
(  has.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 


TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Klnv 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  high-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Crow's  Big  Smooth  Durocs 

Herd  headed  by  the 

Grand  Champion  Potentate 

Assisted  by  three  other  grand  champion 
boars.  We  also  have  five  grand  champion 
sows  in  herd. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sixty-five  tried  sows  and 
spring  gilts  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  All 
immune.  All  bred  to  our  grand  champion 
boars.  Everything  guaranteed  and  priced 
reasonable.  Write  or  come  and  see  our  herd. 
We  can  please  you. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS 

HUTCHINSON  -  -  KANSAS 


TAYLOR'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  herd  boars,  extra 
good.  All  sired  by  state  fair  champion 
boars.  A  lot  of  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
and  a  few  tried  brood  sows  bred  for  March 
and  April  litters.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
Come  and  see  me. 

Chas.  L.  Taylor   -    Olean,  Mo. 


Otey's  Durocs 

Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 
largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
ellts  bred  for  May  litters  for  sale.  Write  or 
come  and  see  them. 

W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 


Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,  recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FLLLEY,  NEB. 


Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

HAGUE'S  DUROCS 

Fifteen  choice  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale, 
rtred  by  Kansas  Pathfinder  by  Pathfinder.. 
All  immune.    K.  Hague.  R.  6.  Newton,  Kan, 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Best  breeding,  best  type.     Stock  for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 
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GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BUHLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gas  hi  and,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  bulls,   9  to  11 
months  old.  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FRED  WILLE   -    COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  HOG  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1918  20  —  HEAD  —  20 

Consisting  of  Fourteen  Sows  and  Six  Boars  Sired  by  Wliiam  A  3d  and  Hero,  a  Get  of  Bode's 
Combination  24147.    Four  Boars  in  This  Sale  Sired  by  the  Latter. 

These  are  the  top  choice  of  my  October  pigs,  the  big  type,  smooth  and  snow  white, 
representing  the  best  of  bone,  size  and  quality.  The  hog  that  is  quiet  and  gentle,  along 
with  a  profitable  feeder.  Every  hog  eligible.  Every  hog  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Come  be 
my  guest.  Sale  under  cover  at  sale  barn  at  Washington,  Kansas,  in  Washington  County 
on  B.  &  M.  and  M.  P.  railroads.  C.  E.  ROSE,  MORKOWVILLE,  KANSAS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HULL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  6SA 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  St  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

DOBSET  HOBN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin.  Han. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  RBOISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


550  Shorthorns  sold  at  auction  in  1917  for 
$1,000  or  more  per  head.  Only  26  exceeded 
$2,500  and  but  three  passed  the  $5,000  mark. 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  prices  that  indicates 
the  stability  of  the  trade. 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

Address  Department  W 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Eight  Scotch-topped  yearling  Shorthorn 
bulls,  reds  and  roans,  ready  for  service. 
Price,  $150.  First  check  gets  choice.  Come 
and  see  them.     I  can  please  you. 


J.  R.  ELY 


MARION,  KANSAS 


PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds.  One  out  of  an  extra  heavy 
milking  dam. 


Wm.  B.  Parker 

Lakin,  Kearney  County 


Kansas 


MARKS'  LODGE 

Home  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Reds  Exclusively. 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  from  my 
best  milking  cows.  All  registered.  Come 
and  see  me. 

DR.  M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KAN. 

Pearl  Herd  Shorthorns 

Village  Heir  by  Imported  Villager  and  Orange 
Lovel  by  Victor  Orange  in  service. 
FOR  SALE — Young  bulls  from  8  to  12 
months  old,  reds,  whites  and  roans.  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped.  Inspection  invited.  Can 
ship  on  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene,  Kansas 
SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to>  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

TWO  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

One  roan  Shorthorn  llymonths  old,  one  red 
Double  Standard  Polled  Durham,  12  months 
old.         E.  E.  FISHER,  Stockton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice  young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.    Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS. 

I  have  a  good  lot  of  horses  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  give  a  gilt  edge  guarantee  of  60  per  cent,  good  for  two 
years. 

Barns  Four  Blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot. 


W.  H.  RICHARDS 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


EWLNG  BROS. 


l'ERCHEKON    HORSES,    SHORTHORN    CATTLE,    SHETLAND  PONIES 
AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

„  FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640.  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  Ot 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  Into  ton  horses  or  better — grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419,  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  tor  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  prices  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas.  EWING  BROTHERS. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  Stubbs  Farm,  Mulvane,  Kansas,  is 
demonstrating  in  a  practical  way  the  value 
of  good  herd  sires  used  in  their  fine  herd  of 
Holstein  cattle.  Gem  Pietertje  Paul  De  Kol 
3d  is  the  sire  of  twenty-four  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters, and  Canary  Paul  Fobres  Homestead  is 
the  sire  of  twenty-six  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
These  two  great  sires  have  been  used  with 
great  success  at  the  head  of  this  herd  of 
sixty-five  fine  cows,  several  of  them  with 
daily  records  of  more  than  eighty  pounds 
of  milk.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time 
is  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock  including  young 
registered  bulls. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Abilene,  owners  of 
Sand  Springs  Holstein  herd,  report  their 
herd  doing  well.  This  firm  is  building  up 
a  Holstein  herd  for  production  and  is  cer- 
tainly succeeding.  During  the  past  twenty- 
four  months  one  cow  in  their  herd  produced 
36.000  pounds  of  milk  and  1  280  pounds  of 
butter.  This  cow  also  has  three  promising 
daughters  to  her  credit,  in  addition  to  her 
milk  and  butter  record. 


Mr.  B.  Curdy,  secretary  of  the  Howell 
Consignment  Sale  Company,  Howell,  Mich- 
igan, announces  April  25  as  the  date  of 
their  next  sale  of  registered  Holsteins.  They 
will  catalog  eighty  head  of  record  bred  Hol- 
steins for  this  sale. 


W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons.  Winfield,  Kansas,  are 
making  a  success  with  their  herd  of  Durocs. 
Two  great  Duroc  boars  are  used  in  this 
herd,  Hercules  3d  by  Crimson  Wonder  4th 
and  out  of  the  great  show  sow.  Lady  Good 
Enuff  by  the  Kansas  grand  champion  boar, 
Good  Enuff  Again  King.  Pathfinder  Chief 
2d  by  the  noted  Pathfinder  and  out  of  a 
good  sow  by  Cherry  Chief,  is  also  used  in 
the  herd.  This  boar  will  make  his  mark 
and  be  heard  from  later  among  the  prize 
winners  of  our  state  fairs.  The  Otey  herd 
is  among  the  best  in  the  Southwest.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine 
lot  of  spring  gilts  bred  for  May  farrow. 


J.  R.  Ely,  Marion,  Kansas,  has  made  a 
great  success  with  his  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle.  Mr.  Ely  has  bred  along  the  lines  of 
the  milk  strains  and  has  grown  a  herd  of 
cattle  that  are  not  only  beef  producers  but 
are  heavy  milkers  and  of  the  real  dairy  type 
of  the  milking  Shorthorn.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  young 
stock. 


J.  S.  Wilson  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Kan.,  built 
up  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Hereford  cattle 
in  Central  Kansas.  The  herd  now  numbers 
about  100  head,  comprising  seventy-five 
cows  and  heifers  with  a  number  of  calves 
at  foot  and  twenty-five  head  of  yearling 
and  two-year-old  bulls.  The  herd  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  descended  from  the  most 
fachionable  breeding. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP 

and  management  of  Kansas  Farmer,  pub- 
lished weekly,  at  Topeka,  Kan.  For  April 
1,  1918.  Required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912. 

State  of  Kansas  \   

County  of  Shawnee  (  ss* 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  J.  Cody,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  manager  of  Kansas  Farmer 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption. 

President  and  Editor — T.  A.  Borman,  To- 
peka, Kan. 

Business  Manager — W.  J.  Cody,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Publisher — The  Kansas  Farmer  Company, 
Topeka,  Kan.   (A  corporation.) 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock: 

T.  A.  Borman,  Topeka.  Kan. 
M.  A.  Low,  Topeka,  Kan. 
S.  H.  Pitcher,  Topeka,  Kan. 
John  R.  Mulvane,  Topeka,  Kan. 
E.  W.  Rankin,  Topeka,  Kan. 
O.  W.  Devine,  Topeka,  Kan. 
C.  C.  Younggreen,  Topeka,  Kan. 

E.  T.  Guymon,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
W.  C.  Richardson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  Cody,  Topeka,  Kan. 

W.  F.  Evans,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Deon  R.  Low,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

F.  W.  Barteldes,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities: 

None. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  CODY, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
20th  day  of  March,  1918. 

S.  H.  PITCHER. 
(Seal.)  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  17,  1919. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1  C      Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  bams  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
ago  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs. .  well 
broke  to  serve.  Soveral  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the( 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7," 
Chariton,  la.,  Above  Kas.  City. 

Choice    Young    Belgians,    English  Shires, 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  marei, 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk„  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  April  and 
May.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -       -  Missouri 

Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  Ol 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by    Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Domwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 
Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.    Stock  foe 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants.  

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull    calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 
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P  oland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

AT  FARM 

Bendena,  Kan.,  April  9,  1918 

SIXTY  HEAD  LARGE  SPRING  YEARLING  GILTS 

Sired  by  the  great  Futurity  Rexall,  he  by  Orphan  Wonder  by  Big  Orphan. 
Futurity  Rexall  is  a  boar  with  great  size.  He  weighs  950  pounds  and  has 
proven  a  great  sire.  Several  are  sired  by  Big  Bob  2d,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
This  hog  has  also  proven  a  sire  of  lots  of  size  and  quality.  A  few  gilts  in 
this  lot  are  sired  by  Expansion  Wonder  by  A  Kansas  Wonder. 

Forty  head  are  bred  for  April  litters  and  twenty  head  bred  for  May  litters 
to  the  following  herd  boars:  Big  Hadley,  Expansion  Wonder,  Wonder  Price 
2d,  and  Big  Bob  2d. 


I  am  selling:  one  boar  pis,  a  herd  boar  prospect. 
ALL  IMMUNE. 

I  am  selling  a  lot  of  extra  good  gilts  and  your  inspection  of  this  offering  la 
invited.  I  do  not  expect  high  prices.  I  will  not  mail  out  any  catalogs  unless  requests 
are  made  for  them.  I  will  be  pleased  to  send  them  on  request.  A  post  card  or 
letter  will  insure  one  delivered  to  you.    Please  write  today  for  catalog  to 

HERMAN  GRONNINGER  &  SONS,  Bendena,  Kan. 

Scott,  Foster,  Kistner,  Auctioneers.     O.  W.  Devine  represents  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 


SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS  BREEDERS' 

HEREFORD  SALE 

Coffeyville,  Kan.,  APRIL  6,  1918 

Sale  Under  Auspices  of  K.  J.  Kinzer,  Secretary  Hereford  Association. 

90— HEAD  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  HEREFORDS— 90 

FIFTY  FEMALES  AND  FORTY  BULLS. 

There  will  be  sons  and  grandsons  of  such  famous  sires  as  Prince  Rupert  22d, 
Beau  Gallant,  Beau  Caldo  14th,  Advertiser  5th.  In  fact  a  superb  collection  of 
Anxiety  and  Perfection  blood.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of  animals  by  Spell- 
binder by  Imported  Britisher,  Tom  Woodall's  bull.  A  part  of  these  cows  will  be 
carrying  calves  which  are  sired  by  the  great  Fred  Real,  Prince  Rupert  52d,  Earl 
Rupert,  General  Rupert,  Rupert  Donald  2d,  Roehampton  1st.  The  cattle  are  mostly 
young  animals,  and  this  is  a  combination  sale,  the  contributions  coming  from  the 
herds  of  the  breeders  of  Southeastern  Kansas  and  Northeastern  Oklahoma. 

Send  for  catalog.  Address 

J.  H.  KEITH,  Sales  Mgr.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


COL.  FRED  REPPERT,  AUCTIONEER. 


SHORTHORN  SALE  APRIL  5. 


Hereford  Cows  For  Sale 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  OUR  ENTIRE  HERD 
FOR  SALE  PRIVATELY 

Comprising  sixty-six  head  of  cows,  ages  from  two  years  old  to  aged  cows. 
A  number  have  young  calves  and  all  are  bred.    Will  price  one  or  a  carload. 

We  Have  the  Most  Popular  Blood  Lines 

All  cattle  are  registered  and  bred  to  registered  herd  bulls.  We  also  offer 
twenty-five  Hereford  bulls,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds;  two  imported  Per- 
cheron  mares,  and  two  home-bred  Percheron  mares,  all  in  foal.  Come  and 
see  U9. 

J.  S.  WILSON  &  SON 

HAMILTON,  KANSAS 


Southeastern  Kansas  Breeders'  Association  Sale 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS 

APRIL  5,  1918 

THE  DAY  FOLLOWING  THE  CENTRAL  SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION  SALE 
AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

The  consignors  are  taking  pride  in  selling  some  df  their  best,  and  buyers  will 
find  not  only  good  cattle  but  royally  bred  ones.  Pedigrees  in  the  catalog  show  almost 
without  exception  much  of  the  blood  of  Imported  Collynie.  One-third  of  the  entire 
offering  are  by  good  bulls  of  H.  M.  Hill's  breeding  sired  by  Mistletoe  Archer,  whose 
sire  was  Prince  Royal  by  Imported  Collynie  and  out  of  Imported  Princess  Royal  62d. 
Almost  half  of  the  entire  number  consigned  is  from  the  herd  of  H.  M.  Hill.  This 
lot  will  include  a  number  of  young  things  by  Kansas  Archer,  a  line-bred  Collynie 
bull.  A  number  of  the  females  consigned  by  him  are  bred  to  the  great  young  bull, 
Sagamore  Dale,  shown  locally  by  Mr.  Hill  last  year.  This  bull  is  by  Master  of  the 
Dales,  a  full  brother  to  the  $5,000  Lord  Avondale.  Sagamore  Dale  is  out  of  a  line- 
bred  Imported  Collynie  dam. 

The  Sycamore  Springs  consignment  of  females  are  either  bred  to  Master  of  the 
Dales  or  have  calves  at  foot  by  him.  One  young  imported  Canadian  cow  has  her 
first  calf  at  foot,  a  roan  heifer  by  Master  of  the  Dales,  and  cow  bred  back  to  same 
sire. 

Mr.  Massa's  consignment  is  largely  the  get  of  Kansas  Prince  of  Mr.  Hill's  breed- 
ing and  also  by  Mistletoe  Archer.  These  young  things  will  again  show  the  value 
of  a  good  bull. 

Mr.  Swinney  sells  a  great  show  cow.  Also  a  very  showy  heifer.  The  other  con- 
signors are  listing'  good  cattle  and  all  the  consignors  to  this  sale  are  good  men  and 
reliable. 

Does  not  that  tell  the  tale? 

For  catalog,  apply  to 

H.  M.  HILL       -       -       -       LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  SALE  NEXT  DAY,  APRIL  6,  SAME  PLACE. 


HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  Gl  ROD.  At  the  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN 


FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA, 

BRHEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 


KANSAS 


We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.  -  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  m  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call   

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old.  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -     SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them.  ' 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Hlinois. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Cedarlane  Holstein  Herd 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke, guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  -  record  dam  and  sire's  dam.  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  No  females. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale- — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
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We  are  offering  our 

SELECT  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 
From  Large  Producing  Dams -and  Famous 
Herd  Sires 

for  $20  and  $25.  aged  one  to  two  months. 
Give  us  your  order  for  any  amount,  and 
we  will  guarantee  satisfaction  on  what  we 
send  you.  Write  at  once.  We  have  some 
dandies. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
FORT  ATKINSON        •  WISCONSIN 
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STUBBS  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

A  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Fine  individuals,  best  of 
breeding,  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  them. 

STUBBS  FARM      -      MULVANE,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two   Dulls,   15-1 6 ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM.  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Tuberculosis  —  No! 


WE  GUARANTEE  a  retest  on  any  stock 
yon  buy  from  us  SIXTY  DAYS 
after  date  of  sale. 

Before  buying  write  us  about  our  extensive 
herd  of  absolutely  first-class  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Anything  you  want.  Carloads 
or  lots.  Nearly  pure-bred  calves  from  fam- 
ous bulls  and  good  cows,  $20  to  $25. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 
WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam.  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  a 
double  standard  hull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.   Write  at 
once.   These  hull9  will  sell. 

T.   M.  ETHER  IN  GTON.  Hamilton.  Kansas 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  DRAFT  HORSE 

European  Countries  Seeking  Increased  Numbers  of  Heavy  Drafters 


■■■|ORE  land  must  be  put  in  small 

Fill  S1^71'  an(^  'ess  m  Sr*188!  dur- 
IMmJ  ing  the  next  few  years.  The 
world's  food  requirements,  in  this 
emergency,  can  only  be  met  by  increas- 
ing the  acreage  of  grains  immediately 
available  as  food  for  man.  More  power 
will  be  required  on  the  farm  to  plant 
and  harvest  these  crops.  Labor  is  scarce. 
Increased  horse  power,  and  implements 
which  will  permit  one  man  to  do  as  much 
as  two  or  three  formerly  did,  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Factories  are  running  at  top  speed. 
Transportation  is  being  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Powerful  teams  are  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  transportation.  They  link 
factory  with  railroad,  and  one  factory 
with  another.  They  haul  the  material 
needed  for  new  structures,  and  aid  in 
building  the  same.  Throughout  the 
whole  network  of  transportation  from 
producer  to  manufacturer  to  consumer, 
heavy  draft  teams  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part.  Truck  and  transfer  com- 
panies, guided  solely  by  the  balance 
sheet,  declare  draft  horses  are  more  effi- 
cient in  short  hauls  than  motors.  Evi- 
dence that  they  will  hold  their  place  in 
the  cities  is  overwhelming;  but  they 
must  be  massive,  of  maximum  draft 
character,  and  of  such  structure  in  feet 
and  legs  as  to  last  for  a  decade  and  a 
half  in  city  service. 

Farm  and  city  alike  will  require  large 
numbers  of  powerful  drafters.  The  de- 
mand for  the  next  five  or  six  years  will 
be  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Armies  require  horses.  Experience  has 
shown  they  are  indispensable.  In  the 
allied  armies  the  proportion  has  been 
approximately  one  horse  to  every  four 
men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  The  British 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  speaking  before 
Parliament  in  December,  1917,  reported 
that  British  fleets  had  transported  more 
than  two  million  horses  and  mules  to 
Europe  for  the  use  of  the  allied  armies. 
Figures  from  the  Department  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  A.,  , 
show  that  more  than  1,300,000  of  these 
were  purchased  in  the  LTnited  States. 
The  demand  from  our  allies  continues. 
To  this  is  added  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  horse  or  mule  to  each  four  men, 
exclusive  of  cavalry.  The  horses  most 
sought  for  by  all  armies  are  artillery, 
siege  gun  and  transport  kinds.  These 
take  horses  weighing  from  1,150  to  1,700 
pounds,  sometimes  more.  The  British, 
in  the  fall  of  1917,  undertook  to  buy 
one  hundred  thousand  transport  horses — 
which  must  weigh  over  1,500  pounds 
after  arriving  at  central  markets — and 
were  frankly  told  by  one  of  the  leading 
dealers  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
bought  at  the  price — $220.  They  have, 
however,  been  purchasing  as  many  of 
these  as  possible. 

In  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  United  States  had  a  vast  surplus  of 
horses  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds.  That  surplus  is  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Horse  buyers  who  formerly 
had  no  trouble  in  buying  two  carloads 
per  week,  now  come  in  with  half  a  car, 
because  they  cannot  buy  more  in  a 
week's  time.  Farmers  sold  themselves 
short  last  summer  and  fall  because  of 
the  high  price  of  feed     They  are  now 
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searching  for  teams  with  which  to  do 
their  spring  work  in  1918.  As  a  result, 
prices  have  advanced  appreciably  in  the 
last  thirty  days.  Grade  draft  mares  of 
good  type,  and  sound,  are  fifty  dollars 
per  head  higher  than  they  were  in  De- 
cember, and  are  increasing  in  value.  Men 
who  lack  teams  will  pay  so  much  for 
them  this  season  that  they  will  conclude 
it  is  cheaper  to  raise  work  horses  than 
to  buy  them. 

Failure  to  sow  a  large  acreage  of 
wheat  in  the  spring  means  a  limited 
yield  in  the  autumn.  Failure  to  breed 
mares  makes  a  short  horse  crop;  but 
the  effects  are  not  noticeable  within  six 
months,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The 
shortage  in  horses  does  not  become  man- 
ifest till  five  years  later.  In  1916  and 
1917  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  mares 
of  breeding  age — excluding  pure-bred 
draft  mares — were  bred.  Well  informed 
horsemen  estimate  that  yearling  colts 
have  decreased  in  number  from  1,732,- 
000 — the  number  shown  by  the  1910  cen- 
sus— to  approximately  a  million  for  the 
spring  of  1918.  This  decrease  will  be 
felt  most  acutely  in  1920  and  1921. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  well- 
informed  horsemen  to  guard  against  this 
by  urging  the  farmers  in  their  respective 
sections  to  breed  all  suitable  mares  in 
1918. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  improvement 
is  the  small  horse  and  the  unsound  horse 
of  any  size.  Such  animals  are  not  mar- 
ketable. They  are  not  efficient  in  work. 
They  are  present  in  the  United  States 
in  millions.  Every  real  horseman  would 
be  delighted  to  see  the  country  rid  of 
these  undesirable  equines.  They  are  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Prices  range  from 
$20  to  $125  on  such  animals.  Their 
complete  elimination  would  be  a  godsend 
to  the  industry.  Breeders  of  drafters 
are  not  particular  regarding  the  mode  of 
exit  taken  by  small  and  unsound  horses. 

The  man  who  owns  and  works  horses 
under  1,100  pounds  is  standing  in  the 
way  of  his  own  financial  betterment. 
If  he  cannot  dispose  of  them  and  buy 
mares  that  are  at  least  in  excess  of 
1,200  pounds,  his  only  chance  is  to  breed 
some  better  ones.  Doing  this  from  a 
foundation  of  small  mares  is  slow.  The 


process  may  be  hastened  by  breeding  to 
a  very  prepotent,  heavy-boned,  Perche- 
ron stallion  that  is  16-2  to  17  hands  in 
height,  with  weight  in  excess  of  1,900 
pounds"  when  in  breeding  condition.  The 
half  bloods  from  such  a  horse  will,  if 
well  nourished  during  the  growing 
period,  mature  at  weights  of  1,400  or 
better.  Small  mares  carrying  some  Per- 
cheron blood  have  produced  progeny 
from  such  crosses  that  closely  approxi- 
mated real  draft  size  and  character. 
More  rapid  progress,  however,  financially 
and  otherwise,  will  be  made  by  selling 
very  small  horses  at  any  price  they  will 
bring,  and  then  buying  good  grade,  or 
pure -bred,  draft  mares. 

Some  farmers  are  fearful  of  the  trac- 
tor. What  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
need  for  heavy  horses  on  our  farms? 
Will  it  eliminate  or  materially  reduce 
the  number  of  horses  in  farm  U9e?  De- 
velopments to  date  indicate  that  trac- 
tors may  supplement,  but  not  displace, 
heavy  draft  horses.  In  fall  plowing, 
when  horses  are  needed  in  the  harvest 
field,  the  tractor  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage; and  where  there  is  enough  need 
for  belt  power  to  make  the  tractor  pay 
interest  and  depreciation  charges  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  it  may  be  well  to 
buy  one.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  horse  is  a  self-repairing,  self- 
reproducing  motive  power,  and  the  trac- 
tor is  not.  The  horse  utilizes  roughage, 
such  as  corn  fodder,  straw  and  pastur- 
age, produced  on  the  farm,  as  a  consid- 
erable share  of  his  fuel,  and  all  fuel  for 
the  tractor  must  be  bought.  Aside  from 
this,  naval  and  military  needs  promise 
to  drive  internal  combustion  oils  to 
prices  ranging  from  90  cents  te  $1.25 
per  gallon,  with  most  stringent  regula- 
tions regarding  its  use.  Horses  can  be 
produced  where  needed.  Tractors  re- 
quire much  steel,  coal,  and  labor  in  their 
production,  and  tax  our  transportation 
systems  heavily,  both  in  the  shipment 
of  raw  material  and  the  finished  en- 
gines, supplies  therefor,  and  repair  parts. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who  can 
use  tractors  to  advantage  on  farms,  but 
the  majority  cannot,  and  the  comment 
of  a  widely  traveled  and  shrewd  ob- 
server still  holds  true — "that  the  tractor 
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CROUP  OF  DRAFT  COLTS — THE  KIXD  THAT  ARE  TDf  DEMAND  AT  HIGH  PRICES 


will  not  pay  generally  until  the  farmer 
can  raise  his  own  repairs,  gas,  and  oil." 
Bankers  with  long  experience  m  the 
Northwest  are  unanimously  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  man  who  farms  with  big 
draft  horses,  especially  mares,  is  a  good 
risk,  while  the  tractor  farmer  is  not; 
and  these  men  come  as  near  knowing  the 
financial  side  of  the  situation  as  any- 
one. The  exceptional  farmer  can  use 
tractors  advantageously  to  supplement 
horse  power,  but  the  vast  majority  can- 
not. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  from 
facts  now  available  that  the  breeding  of 
small  horses,  under  1,200  pounds,  should 
be  entirely  stopped,  save  for  such  spe- 
cial types  as  race  horses  and  saddle 
horses.  Mares  between  1,200  and  1,500 
pounds  should  be  bred  to  the  best  avail- 
able draft  stallions,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  descendants  to 
1,600  pounds  and  over  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  all  mares  over  1,500  pounds 
should  be  bred  to  selected  draft  stal- 
lions to  make  sure  that  the  resulting 
progeny  is  as  perfect  as  possible  and  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  heavy  horses 
which,  because  of  faulty  conformation  or 
unsoundness,  are  not  as  efficient  in  work 
as  their  size  and  weight  warrants.  Sub- 
sidies given  to  especially  perfect  draft 
stallions  which  have  demonstrated  them- 
selves to  be  good  stock  sires  will  hasten 
the  improvement  of  our  draft  horses 
greatly,  and  there  is  every  reason  in 
favor  of  such  a  policy.  Funds  already 
accruing  from  stallion  licenses  should  by 
all  means  be  used,  and  additional  appro- 
priations might  well  be  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Aside  from  our  own  farm  and  city 
needs,  foreign  countries  will  unquestion- 
ably be  heavy  buyers  of  draft  horses  in 
American  markets  after  the  war.  For- 
eign governments  are  already  seeking  to 
obtain  an  increased  number  of  horses 
over  1,500  pounds  for  transport  work, 
with  the  idea  that  those  which  are  left 
can  be  used  on  farms  at  the  close  of 
hostilities,  and  they  are  especially  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  all  the  heavy  mares  they 
can  secure.  These  are  significant  items 
to  practical  horsemen. 

No  hesitancy  should  be  felt  respecting 
the  future  of  the  draft  horse  industry. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  breeding  of  all  mares  over  1,200 
pounds  to  good  draft  sires,  and  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  encouraging 
those  farmers  who,  through  lack  of 
knowledge  of  all  factors,  are  discour- 
aged respecting  the  breeding  of  heavy 
draft  horses.  The  man  who  persists  in 
breeding  good  ones  will  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest. The  quitter  will  pay  a  good  price 
for  work  animals  in  the  future,  and  re- 
gret that  he  failed  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity that  lay  within  his  reach. 


The  season  of  surplus  production  of 
mutton  and  lamb  raised  for  meat  pur- 
poses in  the  Western  States  is  now  on 
and  we  now  remove  our  former  recom- 
mendation against  the  eating  of  mutton 
and  lamb  on  the  voluntary  meatless 
Tuesdays.  This  will  be  in  effect  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  until  April  15. 


Waste  of  food  is  disloyalty,  economy 
of  food  is  patriotism,  and  production  of 
food  is  national  service. 
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AH  the  Former  Excellence 
Plus  Many  Refinements 


THIS  NEW  REO  LIGHT  FOUR  is,  in  all  me- 
chanical essentials,  the  same  as  its  famous  pre- 
decessor-Reo  the  Fifth,"The  Incomparable  Four.*' 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  those  principles  of  design  and 
of  construction  which  made  that  great  Reo  famous 
the  world  over  for  dependability  and  low  upkeep, 
have  all  been  retained. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  that  Reo  Four 
remained  standard  in  practically  the  same  form 
for  eight  seasons  (longer  than  any  other  ' auto- 
mobile ever  built  save  one); 

IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  wonderfully  right  at 
every  point;  must  have  been.  For  during  those 
years  an  host  of  rivals  and  imitators  came  and 
went. 

AND  ALWAYS  REO  maintained  its  supremacy. 

SO  WE  FEEL  that  the  best  possible  recommend 
for  this  latest  Reo — this  new  Light  Four — is  to 
say  that  all  those  principles  of  design  and  that 
same  quality  have  been  retained. 

REFINEMENTS  have  been  made  at  many  points 
however. 

WE  PREFER  THE  TERM  "refinements"  rather 
than  improvements.  For,  truth  to  tell,  no 
owner  of  a  Reo  Four  could  suggest  an  improve- 
ment in  that  great  car. 

REO  ENGINEERS,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
experienced  and  the  most  progressive,  are  always 
seeking  opportunities  to  refine  details  of  Reos. 

AND  THEY  FOUND  WAYS  to  make  parts  of  this 
chassis,  always  the  most  accessible  ever  built, 
still  more  accessible. 

'ALSO  MORE  POWER  has  been  developed  in  the 
same  motor  by  refinements  of  valve  mechanism; 
better  balance  of  reciprocating  parts. 

THE  OILING  SYSTEM  has  not  been  improved- 
no  use  trying  to  improve  on  what  was  already 
perfection. 


> 

ODDLY  ENOUGH  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
this  new  Reo  Light  Four,  we  feel  an  inclination 
to  emphasize  rather  those  features  in  which  no 
changes  have  been  made,  than  those  where  they 
have! 

SUCH  WAS  THE  QUALITY— such  the  depend- 
ability— such  the  low  upkeep — such  the  satis- 
faction of  100,000  owners,  that  a  better  could  be 
made  only  by  refining  details  of  the  original 
model. 


AND  THIS  ONE  IS  BETTER  only  because  it  is  the 
latest,  the  most  refined  edition  of  that  Reo  Four. 

YOUR  REO  DEALER  will  show  and  explain  to 
you  the  points  wherein  these  refinements  have 
been  effected — and  he'll  tell  you  the  reason  for 
each. 

IN  A  WORD,  for  your  convenience — in  every! 
case.  For  still  greater  accessibility.  For  still 
longer  life.   And  for  still  lower  cost  of  upkeep.  j| 

ASK  HIM  about  these  things. 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  REO  you  will  say  the 

body  lines,  the  finish,  the  upholstering  are  the 
finest  Reo  has  ever  turned  out. 

A  LUXURIOUS  EQUIPAGE;  as  handsome  in 
appearance  as  it  is  excellent  mechanically;  yet 
at  a  price  less  than  you  had  planned  to  pay  for 
such  a  car. 

DEMAND  SEEMS  unlimited.  At  present,  al- 
most hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output. 

SO  ONLY  THOSE  who  decide  now  and  order  at^ 
once  can  hope  to  obtain  a  Reo  Light  Four  for 
spring  delivery. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


New  Light  Four 
5 'Passenger  Touring 

$1225 
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PRICE  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  figure  out  what 
regulates  the  price  of  oleomargarine? 
We  bave  never  seen  any  attempt  to 
give  this  point  publicity  on  the  part  of 
the  oleomargarine  interests.  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
regulates  the  price  of  oleomargarine?" 
and.that  answer  is,  "The  price  of  butter." 

It  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  that  ever 
since  its  introduction  into  trade  channels, 
oleomargarine  has  been  sold  from  two  to  ■ 
five  cents  below  the  price  at  which  but- 
ter was  selling.  It  has  never  had  a  sta- 
ple value;  its  price  has  never  been  based 
upon  the  prices  of  the  many  ingredients 
that  enter  into  its  makeup.  The  sole 
aim  of  its  manufacturers  has  been  to 
sell  it  up  close  to  the  butter  price,  they 
try  to  convince  the  consumer  that  it  is 
just  as  pure,  just  as  cleanly  and  just  as 
nutritious  as  butter.  They  have  never 
tried  to  set  its  standard  above  butter, 
nor  its  price  above  the  price  of  butter, 
all  of  which  is  a  practical  admission  on 
their  part  that  they  recognize  its  in- 
feriority. 

This  brings  the  question  prominently 
up  to  us:  Upon  what  basis  does  the 
Government  figure  the  price  they  shall 
pay  for  it  to  feed  our  soldiers  ?  Its  price, 
as  we  said  before,  has  always  oeen  based 
upon  the  price  of  butter  and  we  believe 
the  same  contitions  still  exist.  The  Gov- 
ernment fixes  certain  butter  prices,  tells 
the  creameryman  how  much  moisture  he 
must  put  in  butter,  how  much  salt  it 
must  contain  and  how  much  casein.  Also 
it  fixes  the  butter  fat  content.  Even  to 
the  smallest  detail  the  Government 
makes  regulations  for  butter  and  err—' 
forces  them.  But  how  about  oleomar- 
garine ?  What  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
ern its  manufacture?  How  does  the 
Government,  which  is  buying  millions  of 
.dollars  worth  monthly  to  feed  our  sol- 
diers, arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
its  cash  value  is  as  a  food  product? 

"We  are  not  disputing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  all  of  this,"  says  this 
writer,  "but  we  have  never  heard  or  seen 
any  rule  or  regulation  governing  the 
amount  of  moisture,  salt,  or  any  other 
ingredient  that  enters  into  oleomargar- 
ine. It  would  seem  that  the  dairymen 
in  this  case  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
Everything  is  in  favor  of  the  would-be 
substitute.  It  would  be  wise  to  ask 
someone  who  knows  on  what  the  Govern- 
ment bases  the  price  it  pays." 

te 

SUDAN  GRAgS  FOR  FORAGE 

Sudan  grass  has  now  fully  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  standard  crops  of 
Kansas.  When  first  grown  the  seed 
was  so  high  in  price  that  it  could  not 
profitably  be  used  as  a  standard  forage 
crop.  The  seed  is  now  fairly  plentiful 
and  many  might  well  consider  substi- 
tuting Sudan  for  sweet  sorghum  or  cane 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  for  forage. 
In  discussing  the  seed  situation  with 
Prof.  L.  E.  Call  recently  he  made  this 
suggestion,  basing  his  advice  on  the  high 
value  of  Sudan  as  a  forage  crop  and  the 
relatively  high  price  of  cane  seed.  Sweet 
sorghum  seed  is  so  high  in  price  that  it 
cannot  be  profitably  sown  broadcast  for 
forage.  If  it  is  to  be  grown  for  rough 
feed  it  should  be  planted  in  rows  and 
cultivated  rather  than  sown  broadcast. 
When  planted  in  this  way  it  is  coarser 
and  for  many  purposes  is  not  as  satis- 
factory. 

~  Sudan  grass  can  be  used  in  place  of 
cane  for  feed.  When  it  is  grown  for  hay 
or  roughage  it  is  ordinarily  drilled  in 
close  rows  with  a  grain  drill  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
A  good  yield  of  satisfactory  hay  can  be 
produced  with  less  seed.  Experimental 
results  at  the  Hays  station  and  at  Man- 
hattan have  shown  that  Sudan  grass 
planted  in  rows  twenty -two  inches  apart, 
sowing  not  to  exceed  eight  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  will  produce  a  heavy 
tonnage  of  excellent  feed.  The  hay  is 
a  little  coarser  when  planted  in  this  way 
than  when  planted  in  close  drill  rows, 


but  not  coarse  enough  to  make  an  un- 
desirable feed. 

The  ground  for  Sudan  grass  should  be 
prepared  by  plowing  early  in  the  spring 
and  cultivating  sufficiently  after  plow- 
ing to  keep  down  weed  growth.  The  seed 
should  he  planted  the  latter  part  of  May 
after  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm, 
and  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  ground  is  clean  and  free  from 
weeds  at  the  time  the  crop  is  planted. 
If  this  is  done  the  Sudan  grass  will  grow 
so  fast  that  the  crop  will  not  need  cul- 
tivating even  though  the  rows  are 
twenty -two  inches  apart. 

Sudan  grass  can  be  planted  with  a 
grain  drill,  stopping  up  the  necessary 
number  of  holes  to  place  the  seed  in 
rows  the  right  distance  apart,  or  it  may 
be  planted  with  an  ordinary  corn  planter 
by  straddling  the  rows. 



KANSAS  GRANGE  MONTHLY 

Kansas  grangers  now  have  a  state 
paper  devoted  exclusively  to  Grange  in- 
terests. The  first  issue  appeared  in 
February  and  we  have  just  received  the 
March  number,  which  is  full  of  material 
interesting  and  valuable  to  Grange  mem- 
bers. The  editor  in  chief,  B.  Needham, 
state  master,  and  Ernest  McClure,  asso- 
ciate editor,  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  fine  start  they  have  made  in  giving 
Kansas  grangers  an  official  publication. 
It  will  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
promoting  Grange  activities  throughout 
the  state.  Through  it  many  members 
will  be  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  order  for  uplifting  the  great  indus- 
try in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  will 
serve  to  visualize  Grange  ideals  in  a 
large  way.  Kansas  Farmer  extends  a 
welcome  to  this  new  publication  and 
wishes  it  a  most  successful  career. 

Following  the  urgent  appeal  that  all 
wheat  be  marketed  by  May  1,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  announces 
that  wheat  being  wilfully  held  will  be 
requisitioned  by  the  Government.  State 
food  administrators  have  been  asked  to 
carefully  investigate  such  cases  and 
where  they  find  the  owners  will  not  re- 
spond to  a  request  to  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket, they  are  to  requisition  such  parcels 
of  wheat  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
No  general  order  has  been  issued  for  the 
taking  over  of  wheat,  but  specific  cases 
will  be  handled  as  indicated  and  it  will 


be  done  without  undue  publicity.  The 
Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  which  met 
in  Topeka  on  Friday  of  last  week,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  farmers  of 
this  state  to  sell  all  of  their  1917  crop 
at  once  in  order  that  it  go  to  the  mills 
and  be  converted  into  flour  to  supply 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  allies.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  is  nearly  two  mil- 
lion bushels  still  in  bins  in  the  state, 
Walter  P.  Innes,  the  state  food  adminis- 
trator, reported  to  the  council  on  the 
order  from  Washington  and  stated  that 
he  already  had  information  as  to  the 
location  of  most  of  the  wheat  in  Kan- 
sas. He  also  stated  that  the  expense  of 
drayage  would  be  charged  in  cases  where 
it  was  necessary  to  requisition  the  wheat, 
fe 

PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 

If  you  have  any  feed  lots  or  waste 
patches  of  ground  about  your  barn  and 
buildings,  put  them  into  some  pasture 
crop  for  the  hogs.  Plenty  of  pasture  for 
hogs  is  always  important,  but  is  doubly 
so  this  year  when  grain  is  so  high  and 
there  is  such  need  for  all  the  meat  we 
can  raise.  Let  us  grow  hogs  in  a  way 
that  requires  "a"  minimum  of  grain  and 
labor.  The  hog  pasture  and  some  grain 
crop  for  hogging  off  early  in  the  season 
should  be  the  first  crops  planted  this 
spring. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  spring-sown  pasture  crops  for 
hogs.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  in  a  mellow, 
well-prepared  seed  bed.  Turn  the  hogs 
on  when  it  is  about  twelve  inches  high. 
They  may  not  like  it  at  first,  but  will 
soon  acquire  a  taste  for  it  and  eat  it 
greedily.  If  it  is  allowed  to  get  too  old 
and  tough,  they  are  more  apt  to  refuse 
to  eat  it.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  or  winter 
wheat  can  be  sown  for  spring  pasture. 
A  patch  of  rye  or  wheat  sown  in  the 
spring  will  stay  green  all  summer.  A 
small  field  of  flint  or  squaw  corn  to  be 
hogged  off  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  fairly 
matured  will  help  out  in  saving  grain. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  your  family  need  plenty  of  fruit 
to  keep  them  in  health.  The  old  saying, 
"A  barrel  of  fruit,  or  a  barrel  of  medi- 
cine," is  never  more  true  than  in  the 
spring.  In  addition  to  being  a  good  ap- 
petizer, the  fruit  acids  meet  a  real  need 
of  the  body. 


BOYS  FOR  FARM  WORK 

There  is  such  a  serious  shortage  of 
farm  labor  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
accept  the  service  of  boys  who  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  farm  work. 
Farmers  generally  have  not  taken  very 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  employing  city- 
raised  boys.  So  much  work  is  done  by 
machinery  these  days,  which  involves 
the  handling  of  a  number  of  horses  to- 
gether, that  many  are  seriously  consid- 
ering whether  it  is  safe  to  even  try  to 
use  such  inexperienced  help.  A  lot  of 
money  is  tied  up  in  teams  and  machin- 
ery, and  a  great  deal  of  damage  can  eas- 
ily be  done  through  improper  handling. 

A  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to 
enroll  high  school  boys  all  over  the 
country  for  farm  work.  It  is  of  course 
recognized  that  they  will  be  very  ig- 
norant of  many  of  the  most  simple 
things  associated  with  farm  life.  A  cir- 
cular furnishing  practical  instructions  on 
the  handling  of  horses,  the  use  of  farm 
machinery,  and  the  care  of  dairy  cows 
and  milk  has  been  prepared  by  William 
M.  Jardine,  president  of  the  Kan^s  Ag- 
ricultural College,  to  help  the  boys  in 
the  start. 

No  matter  how  ambitious  a  hoy  may 
be  to  succeed,  he  must  have  certain  very 
definite,  distinct  directions  for  doing  a 
great  many  things  which  are  so  simple 
that  one  raised  on  the  farm  cannot  real- 
ize how  anyone  could  be  unfamiliar  with 
them.  A  harness  looks  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle  to  a  city  boy  who  has  never 
learned  the  names  of  the  various  parts. 
Pains  must  be  taken  to  teach  him  these 
simple,  elementary  things,  from  the  very 
start,  and  he  must  have  impressed  upon 
him  that  he  must  always  play  safe  in 
handling  horses.  He  must  be  repeatedly 
told  to  keep  the  lines  safely  in  reach  all 
the  time  and  never  attempt  to  do  them 
up  on  the  harness  until  the  horses  are 
loose  from  the  wagon  or  machine.  To 
help  them  in  getting  some  of  the  impor- 
tant points  clearly  in  mind,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  things  to  do  might  be 
worked  out  and  printed  or  written  on 
a  card  and  kept  hanging  in  the  stable  or 
wherever  most  convenient  for  reference. 
For  instance,  getting  a  double  team  ready 
for  work  might  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows after  the  boy  has  learned  the  names 
of  the  different  parts:  Collar  on;  back 
band,  breeching,  and  hames  in  place; 
buckle  hames;  adjust  crupper  and  breech- 
ing; adjust  breeching  straps;  buckle 
bellybana;  put  bridle  on.  To  unharness 
the  horse,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  simply 
reverse  the  order  given  above.  In  hitch- 
ing up  the  double  team  the  procedure 
might  be  briefed  as  follows:  Lines 
down,  snaps  in  bridle  rings;  neckyoke 
up;  tongue  in  place;  traces  hitched.  To 
unhitch,  reverse  this  order. 

A  similar  set  of  rules  can  be  formu- 
lated for  harnessing  and  hitching  up  a 
single  horse. 

ft  R  M 
It  was  recently  stated  by  the  Food 
Administration  that  its  temporary  ordpr 
prohibiting  brewers  from  buying  grain  is 
saving  bread  grains  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
million  bushels  a  year.  Another  order 
restricting  browers  to  70  per  cent  of 
last  year's  consumption  of  grains  is  also 
in  effect.  It  is  hard  for  grain  growers 
who  are  constantly  urged  to  grow  more, 
to  understand  why  the  temporary  order 
should  not  be  made  permanent.  The 
Grange  and  other  representative  farm 
organizations  have  repeatedly  gone  on 
record  against  using  any  of  our  grain 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  and  they 
would  like  to  see  the  Government  use 
the  authority  given  it  by  the  Food  Con- 
trol bill  and  stop  it  altogether.  Beer 
may  have  some  food  value,  but  a  man 
would  have  to  take  in  a  lot  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  order  to  get  any  appreci- 
able amount  of  nutrient  material.  Its 
manufacture  destroys  food  and  there  is 
no  controverting  that  fact.  Brewers  are 
not  hurt  yet,  but  they  admit  that  if  the 
order  remains  in  effect  many  weeks  a 
good  many  breweries  will  have  to  close. 


THE  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN 

O  MORE  fitting  reply  could  be  made  to  the  gigantic  German  offensive 
than  a  spontaneous  over-subscription  of  the  third  Liberty  Loan, 
which  was  launched  April  6,  the  anniversary  of  our  entry  into  the 
war.    The  great  events  of  the  past  week  or  two  in  France  fire  our 
souls  with  a  new  determination  to  furnish  every  dollar  and  every  material 
resource  needed  to  win  in  this  fight  against  the  mightiest  foe  that  has 
ever  risen  to  menace  human  liberty.    The  kaiser  is  facing  defeat,  but  we 
can  hasten  the  day  by  backing  our  men  at  the  front  with  our  money  to 
the  last  cent  if  necessary.    No  sacrifice  is  too  great.    Loaning  money  to 
the  Government  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms,  but  it  is  as  necessary  as  the 
offering  of  lives.    All  can  have  a  share  in  this  form  of  service.  Those 
who  cannot  buy  bonds  can  buy  thrift  stamps. 

Mrs.  Burnett  Smith,  an  English  woman  who  recently  addressed  the 
conference  of  food  administrators  in  Wabhington,  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  more  than  one  of  her  auditors  as  she  told  of  the  tragedy  of  living 
in  the  war  zone.  "We  do  not  talk  about  thsee  things  as  sacrifices  in  my 
country,"  she  said.  "We  accept  them  as  our  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization."  Mrs.  Smith  would  eliminate  the 
word  "sacrifice"  from  our  war  vocabulary.  Her  own  home  was  destroyed 
by  a  Zeppelin  bomb  in  1915  and  all  her  people  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  asking  that  the  third  Liberty  Loan  be  made  more 
of  an  agricultural  loan  than  the  two  preceding.  Special  appeals  will  be 
made  to  growers  of  grain  and  live  stock.  The  actual  expenditures  of  the 
Government  have  been  much  less  than  had  been  indicated  by  the  esti- 
mates, and  only  three  billion  dollars  is  being  asked.  This  loan  will  bear 
per  cent  interest. 

Back  of  every  soldier  in  Europe  should  be  a  worker  and  a  bond-buyer 
at  home.  Theirs  is  the  braver  part,  but  we  at  home  can  be  no  less  useful 
if  we  consecrate  our  dollars  to  the  cause  to  which  they  have  consecrated 
their  lives. 
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NEW  GARMENTS  FROM  OLD 

Patriotic  and  Economical  to  Make  Over  Discarded  Clothing 


BE  SOMETIMES  feel  that  it  takes 
considerable  thought  and  plan- 
ning to  make  a  becoming  garment 
from  new  material,  but  still  more 
care  and  skill  is  required  to  make  a 
good  looking  garment  out  of  an  old  one. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
taking  a  discarded  article  of  clothing 
and  making  a  garment  that  cannot  at 
first  glance  be  told  from  new.  The  wo- 
man who  is  skillful  in  making  old 
clothes  into  new  is  always  able  to  dress 
better  for  less  money  than  those  who 
have  not  this  ability.  A  very  practical 
lecture  showing  ways  of  doing  this  was 
given  by  Miss  Ina  F.  Cowles,  assistant 
professor  of  domestic  art  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram devoted  to  the  conservation  of 
clothing  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Manhattan  in  January.  Some  of  Miss 
Cowles'  suggestions  are  contained  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

We  must  first  consider  how  much  time 
and  work  the  making  over  process  is 
going  to  take,  and  whether  the  cloth 
itself  is  worth  it.  In  the  case  of  wool, 
it  is  not  so  hard  to  decide,  because  you 
have  paid  more  for  this  than  you  would 


WHITE  WAIST  MAKES  DAINTY 
CORSET  COVER 


for  cotton  and  in  some  cases  for  silk, 
and  in  many  cases  the  wool  will  wear 
longer  than  silk.  After  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  goods  is  worth  making 
over,  the  next  question  is  whether  we 
can  make  the  garment  wholly  from  the 
old  material  or  whether  we  shall  com- 
bine new  goods  or  some  other  old  goods 
with  it.  If  we  are  going  to  get  new,  we 
do  not  want  to  get  anything  too  expen- 
sive, because  the  material  is  old  already 
and  will  not  wear  as  long  as  expensive 
new  material.  Trimming  of  new  ma- 
terial may  be  used  to  brighten  up  chil- 
dren's garments. 

Before  taking  the  garment  apart  you 
should  have  a  very  definite  idea  as  to 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it.  If 
you  have  a  very  full  skirt,  for  instance, 
and  you  are  going  to  make  a  smaller 
garment  from  it,  cut  the  goods  away 
from  the  seams  instead  of  ripping  them. 
Be  very  sure  before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  not  going  to  need 
the  -part  to  be  cut  off.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rip  the  seams,  you  will  find  a 
safety  razor  blade  effective.  It  will  not 
cut  the  goods  if  you  are  careful. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  remodel- 
ing clothing  is  the  amount  of  finishing 
up  you  are  going  to  put  on  the  made- 
over  garment.  It  may  not  pay  you  to 
take  as  much  time  for  this  as  you  would 
if  making  a  new  one. 

Skirts  may  be  made  over  for  growing 
girls.  Children  are  usually  larger  around 
the  waist  than  women  and  wear  their 
clothing  more  loosely,  so  the  belt  will 
probably  need  to  be  made  larger.  By 
cutting  off  the  top  of  a  woman's  skirt 
and  fastening  the  lower  part  on  a  band, 
a  good  skirt  can  be  made  for  a  little 
girl.  From  a  two-piece  skirt,  which  is 
cut  up  very  little,  can  be  made  a  little 
girl's  dress  or  a  suit  for  a  little  boy. 
Gored  skirts  can  often  be  used  for  little 
boys'  trousers  or  for  a  child's  one-piece 
dress  or  coat,  turning  the  material  the 
other  side  out  if  it  is  the  same  on  both 
eides.  The  illustrations  on  this  page 
show  some  ways  of  laying  the  patterns. 

School  girls  who  carry  books  a  great 
deal  sometimes  find  that  their  skirts  are 
worn  around  the  top.  In  that  case  a 
yoke  can  be  put  in.  If  the  skirt  is 
short,  a  facing  can  be  put  on.  Some- 
times a  skirt  can  be  made  a  little  wider 


around  the  bottom  by  doing  that  very 
thing. 

Sometimes  thin  shirtwaists  are  worn 
out  around  the  neck  and  around  the  arm- 
holes.  If  those  are  the  only  worn  places, 
you  can  cut  out  the  neck  and  the  sleeves 
and  make  very  pretty  corset  covers,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Of  course  you 
have  to  consider  whether  they  are  strong 
enough  to  last  for  any  length  of  time 
after  you  make  them. 

It  usually  does  not  pay  to  put  time 
or  energy  into  making  over  nainsook  or 
muslin  undergarments,  because  they  do 
not  wear  well.  Once  in  a  while  you  will 
find  that  the  long  nightgowns  wear  out 
on  the  shoulders  and  around  the  neck 
while  the  lower  part  remains  good. 
These  may  be  used  for  teddy  bears,  but 
you  will  not  often  find  that  it  pays  to 
spend  time  on  this. 

Knit  underwear  may  be  cut  over  for 
children,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  doing  this,  be  careful  to  make  the 
seams  as  flat  as  possible. 

Men's  madras  or  silk  shirts  can  all  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  They  usually 
wear  out  on  the  shoulder  and  the  sleeve, 
perhaps  the  elbow,  and  the  lower  part  is 
often  very  good  when  the  rest  is  past 
wearing.  You  can  use  these  for  aprons 
and  dresses  for  little  girls.  Many  times 
you  can  make  the  shirts  over  into  little 
boys'  waists,  the  sleeves  coming  out  of 
the  sleeves  of  the  original  shirt,  and  the 
front  and  back  out  of  the  original  front 
and  back.  Sometimes  you  can  make  a 
little  shirtwaist  by  using  a  collar  of 
contrasting  material  and  cutting  the 
sleeves  off.  That  would  require  very 
little  remodeling  in  most  cases. 

Men's  heavy  suits  can  be  made  into 
coats  for  little  girls  or  overcoats  for 
little  boys,  while  women's  cloaks  can 
often  be  cut  down  for  girls  from  eight 
to  eleven. 

Miss  Martha  M.  McDonald,  of  the 
same  department  of  the  college,  preceded 
Miss  Cowles  on  the  program.  She  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  gar- 
ments have  faded  and  must  be  dyed  be- 
fore remodeling,  and  stated  that  this 
may  be  satisfactorily  done  in  the  home. 

The  small  package  dyes  Miss  McDon- 
ald considers  the  simplest  and  easiest 
for  the  person  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
this  work.  In  using  these  we  have  to 
consider  the  kind  of  fiber,  whether  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  or  linen,  and  the  texture  of 


the  material.  These  different  textile 
fibers  do  not  take  the  dye  in  the  same 
way.  With  some  dyes  a  different  prep- 
aration is  used  for  the  animal  fibers — 
the  silk  and  wool — from  that  used  for 
the  vegetable  fibers — the  cotton  and 
linen.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  chem- 
icals used  which  is  responsible  for  the 
difference  in  the  results.  We  find  that 
the  animal  fibers  will  take  the  dye  a 
little  more  quickly  than  the  vegetable 
fibers.  If  you  have  material  that  is  a 
mixture,  say  of  cotton  and  wool,  there 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  your  ma- 
terial will  come  out  a  solid  color.  It  is 
apt  to  be  a  mixed  color  on  account  of 
the  material  not  taking  the  color  evenly. 

"Another  type  of  dye,"  said  Miss  Mc- 
Donald, "is  that  used  for  putting  a  light 
tint  on  a  silk  waist.  Often  a  white  silk 
waist  has  grown  yellow,  or  a  light  waist 
has  faded  until  it  is  too  light,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  dye  it.  For  this  purpose 
crepe  paper  may  be  used,  coloring  the 
rinse  water  the  shade  desired.  Another 
thing  you  can  get  on  the  market  now  is 
a  colored  soap  which  may  be  had  in  many 
colors  and  is  used  simply  as  you  would 
use  any  soap  in  washing  a  white  waist. 
Dissolve  it  in  water  and  wash  the  waist 
as  usual.  It  will  take  on  an  even  tint. 
This  possibly  does  not  give  as  perma- 
nent a  color  as  those  dyes  that  are  boiled 
into  the  material.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  it  every  time  the  waist  is  washed, 
but  it  will  probably  be  needed  about  ev- 
ery other  time.  This  type  of  dye  is  used 
more  for  light  tints  than  for  the  darker 
colors. 

"If  one  knows  a  little  about  color  com- 
binations, there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
deciding  which  colors  can  be  used.  If 
your  material  is  white  or  a  light  shade, 
you  can  use  almost  any  color  you  choose. 
If  your  material  is  dark,  you  have  to 
consider  the  original  color  to  know  what 
color  you  can  combine  with  it.  If  you 
have  a  light  color  to  dye,  you  will  get 
the  best  results  by  using  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  color;  for  instance,  a  light 
blue  will  take  a  dark  blue  color  better 
than  any  other.  In  combining  colors,  of 
course  you  must  remember  that  blue 
with  yellow  will  give  you  green,  or  blue 
with  red  will  give  you  purple,  the  shade 
varying  with  the  amount  of  dye  you  use. 
Of  course  you  know  that  a  red  cannot 
be  colored  blue.  That  is  an  impossibil- 
ity.   Be  sure  the  combination  you  use 


A  TWO-PIECE  SKIRT  MAKES  A  LITTLE  BOY'S  SUIT 


A  LITTLE  DRESS  OR  COAT  FROM  A  FIVE-GORED  SKIRT 


will  give  you  the  shade  you  desire.  In 

all  dyeing  the  safe  way  is  to  try  a  piece 
of  goods  first  and  be  sure  the  dye  will 
give  the  shade  you  desire. 

"The  amount  of  dye  needed  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial that  you  wish  to  dye.  You  will 
find  on  the  package  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  material  which  may  be  col- 
ored by  the  contents  of  the  package. 
The  texture  of  the  material  will  make  a 
little  difference,  and  also  the  surface  of 
the  material.  If  the  goods  is  coarsely 
woven  it  will  take  up  the  dye  more 
quickly  than  if  it  is  tightly  woven. 

"Follow  directions  carefully.  Most 
dyes  will  call  for  salt  to  be  added,  and 
some  for  vinegar.  Those  things  are  to 
set  the  dye,  so  do  not  neglect  these 
points.  The  dye  bath  should  be  strained 
before  using  it,  so  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  any  undissolved  dye  being  left  in 
the  water  and  making  spots  on  the  ma- 
terial. Have  your  material  clean  when 
you  put  it  into  the  dye  bath  and  wet 
it  before  putting  it  in,  so  that  all  the 
material  that  goes  into  the  bath  has  the 
same  chance  of  taking  up  the  dye.  Dye 
all  the  material  that  you  wish  to  make 


CHILD'S  SUIT  OF  UNDERWEAR  FROM 
UNWORN  PART  OF  AN  ADULT'S 


the  same  color  at  one  time.  Do  not 
think  that  you  will  dye  one  piece  first 
and  the  other  afterward,  because  you 
would  have  to  make  a  new  batch  of  dye_ 
for  the  second,  as  a  part  of  the  strength 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  first  piece,  and 
you  might  not  get  it  just  the  same 
shade.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
put  both  in  together.  Your  dye  should 
boil  for  some  time.  Follow  directions  in 
regard  to  that. 

"Be  sure  you  have  a  utensil  large 
enough  to  hold  your  material  well  and 
allow  it  to  move  around  freely  in  the 
water.  If  you  have  just  enough  water 
to  wet  the  material  well,  there  is  danger 
of  spotting  it.  Stir  the  goods  while  dye- 
ing, not  briskly,  but  just  keep  if  mov- 
ing so  that  all  parts  will  take  the  dye 
evenly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  material  will  not  take  the  dye  evenly 
unless  it  is  free.  In  fact  carpet  rags 
are  sometimes  tied  tightly  at  intervals 
purposely  to  give  them  a  mottled  color." 

In  these  times  of  high  prices,  it  will 
pay  us  to  spend  more  time  and  effort 
in  renovating  clothing  than  when  new 
goods  could  be  purchased  at  less  expense. 
Many  of  our  discarded  garments  also  con- 
tain better  material  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time.  Besides  the 
advantage  to  ourselves  in  making  the 
best  use  of  what  we  already  possess,  we 
can  feel  that  we  are  helping  to  conser%re 
the  supply  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk, 
which  are  all  needed  by  the  Government. 


There  will  be  no  porkless  Saturday 
until  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration learns  that  such  a  rule  is  again 
needed.  Neither  is  the  food  administra- 
tion asking  for  meatless  meals  <on  any 
day  except  Tuesday.  Tuesdays  are  to 
be  beefless  and  porkless  in  the  homes  of 
the  patriots  as  before. 


Save  energy  by  doing  farm  work  with 
a  gasoline  engine  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble. A  good  engine  will  perform  any 
work  to  which  it  is  adapted  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  by  hand  or  fre- 
quently by  horsepower. 


April  6,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Measuring  Hay  In  Stack 


|HOUSANDS  of  tons  of  hay  are  sold 
annually  by  measurement  in  the 
stack  or  rick  instead  of  by  weight. 
To  determine  the  most  accurate 
methods  for  measuring  hay  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its  Farm 
Management  office,  made  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended investigation  covering  a  period  of 
several  years.  T  results  have  recently 
been  given  in  Circular  G7  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
formulas  given  are  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  accuracy  in  measuring  hay 
that  have  as  yet  been  worked  out. 

The  first  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
accurate  formula  results  from  the  great 
variation  in  the  shape  of  ricks  or  stacks, 
but  even  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
a  rick,  there  is  still  another  difficulty 
because  there  are  wide  variations  in  the 
compactness  of  hay  in  bulk. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  hay  rick 
is  equal  to  its  length  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  its  cross  section.  The  length  is 
easily  measured.  Getting  the  area  of 
the  cross  section  is  more  difficult.  If 
the  top  of  the  rick  were  perfectly  flat 
and  the  two  sides  straight  up  and  down, 
the  area  would  be  simply  the  width 
multiplied  by  the  height.  If  it  were  a 
perfect  triangle  in  cross  section  so  that 
the  sides  represented  straight  lines  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  on  each  side,  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  would  be  one- 
half  the  product  of  the  base  or  width 
and  the  height.  The  actual  area  is 
somewhere  between  these  two. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure'  accurately 
the  vertical  height  of  a  rick,  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  measure  the 
"over,"  which  is  the  distance  from  the 
ground  on  one  side  over  the  top  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  side.  This  meas- 
urement is  always  somewhat  more  than 
twice  the  height.  It  has  been  found  by 
actual  measurement  that  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  of  a  rick  is  the  product  of 
this  over  measurement  and  the  width 
multiplied  by  a  fraction  varying  from 
.25  to  .37,  depending  on  the  height  and 
fullness  of  the  rick.  If  it  is  low  and 
nearly  triangular  in  outline  the  fraction 
is  small.  If  it  is  tall  in  comparison  to 
its  width  and  the  sides  are  very  full  so 
that  the  top  is  well  rounded,  the  larger 
fraction  is  used.  In  order  to  remember 
this  formula  the  Department  specialists 
have  called  it  the  Fowl  formula.  F  rep- 
resents tbe  fraction,  O  the  over,  W  the 
width,  and  L  the  length.  The  resulting 
product  is  the  volume  or  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  stack.  In  order  to  know 
what  fraction  to  use  for  the  F,  the  nine 
different  shaped  stacks  illustrated  in  the 
cut  are  given,  each  one  having  its  F 
value  indicated.  If  the  shape  is  inter- 
mediate between  two  of  these  shapes,  a 


fraction  intermediate  may  be  used.  To 
illustrate  the  application  of  the  rule,  let 
us  assume  a  hay  rick  measuring  30  feet 
over,  14  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  long,  and 
of  the  general  shape  of  No.  8  in  the  cut. 
The  volume,  then,  would  be  .34  X  30  X 
16  X  30,  or  4,284  cubic  feet. 

Measurements  must  be  made  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  Ricks  are  more  often 
measured  short  than  long,  because  the 
corners  are  not  square.  There  is  less 
danger  of  measuring  the  over  wrong 
than  either  of  the  other  two  measure- 
ments. A  method  suggested  by  the 
author  of  the  circular  for  measuring 
width  and  likewise  length  is  to  use  two 
stakes  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  sides 
of  the  stack.  By  sighting  along  the 
side  of  the  stack  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  feet,  the  stakes  can  easily 
be  placed  at  the  exact  point  desired  to 
indicate  the  dimensions  of  the  stack. 

In  measuring  a  round  stack,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  the  height  accurately.  This 
can  be  done  as  illustrated  in  the  cut. 
The  two  points  A  and  B  are  marked  on 
the  ground  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stack  at  as  nearly  equal  distances  from 
its  center  as  possible.  The  cord  is  then 
thrown  over  the  stack,  stretched  gently, 
and  marked  to  show  its  length  from  A 
to  B.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  ground 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  the  points  A'  and  B' 
being  exactly  the  same  distance  apart 
as  A  and  B.  By  placing  the  cord  in  the 
same  shape  which  it  had  when  drawn 
over  the  stack,  the  height  can  be  meas- 
ured on  the  ground. 

The  fundamental  formulas  for  calcu- 
lating the  volume  of  the  round  stack  are 
necessarily  rather  complicated.  These 
are  given  in  the  circular,  but  since  its 
publication  its  authors  have  developed 
from  the  formulas  a  somewhat  simpler 
working  rule  that  serves  all  practical 
purposes.  This  rule  is  as  follows:  Mul- 
tiply the  circumference  of  the  stack  at 
the  ground  by  the  height  of  the  shoul- 
der, or  "bulge."  Multiply  the  circum- 
ference at  the  shoulder  by  half  the  height 
above  the  shoulder.  Add  these  two  prod- 
ucts together  and  multiply  the  sum  by 
one-twelfth  of  the  circumference  at  the 
shoulder.  This  will  give  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  stack. 

In  connection  with  this  study  which 
the  Department  made  of  measuring  hay. 
ninety-two  stacks  were  measured  and 
later  weighed  out  in  order  to  determine 
the  average  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
ton.  The  stacks  were  mainly  timothy 
or  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clover  in 
which  the  timothy  predominated.  They 
were  measured  just  before  baling  and 
the  hay  was  weighed  just  as  it  was 
baled  from  the  stacks.  Fifty- five  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 
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Stewart  V-Ray  *»  C  OA 
Sewchlight  *O.UU 


Special 
Ford 
Model 


Stewart  V-Ray*  |  A  A 


Stewart  Warning 
Hand-operated 

$3.50 

(Motor-driven  type  $6) 


Stewart  Speedometer  and 
Instrument  Board  for  Ford 
Sedan  and  Coupelet  models 
Price,  complete^  |  5  QQ 

Western  Price  $15.50 


Stewart  Speedometer 
and  Instrument  Board 
for  Ford  Cars 
Price 

Complete  .  . 
^Western  Price  $12.50 


$12 


Accessories 
For  Ford  Cars 

When  you  buy  accessories  for  your  Ford 
car,  get  the  best.  Insist  on  having  Stewart 
Automobile  Accessories. 

Costs  you  no  more  to  get  the  best,  in  the 
first  place.   And,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  cheapest. 

Stewart  Accessories  for  Ford  cars  are  the 
best  that  your  money  can  buy.  There  are 
none  better  sold  at  any  price. 

When  the  best  costs  you  no  more,  why  take 
chances  with  unknown,  untried,  inferior  ac- 
cessories that  may  give  you  endless  trouble. 

Back  of  Stewart  Accessories  stands  the 
world's  greatest  accessory  manufacturers — 
an  organization  with  unlimited  resources  and 
manufacturing  facilities.  This  fact  alone  in- 
sures the  continued  superiority  of  Stewart 
Accessories. 

You  need  Stewart  Accessories  on  your  Ford 
car.  They  enable  you  to  get  more  pleasure, 
better  service,  and  greater  satisfaction  out  of 
your  motoring. 

The  Stewart  line  for  Ford  cars  is  complete. 
Note  how  varied  it  is.  Examine  the  illus- 
trations on  this  page.  Each  shows  an  acces- 
sory you  need  —  an  accessory  that  will  make 
your  Ford  a  better  car. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru- 
ment Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Prod- 
uct is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the 
pleasure  of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart 
Speedometer.  You  need  it  to  tell  you  how 
far  and  how  fast  you  drive;  to  avoid  arrest  for 
speeding;  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it 
for  following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher- 
ever and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  will 
"dress  up"  your  car  —  adds  to  its  appear* 
ance.  Fills  up  that  unsightiy  gap  below 
the  windshield.  Brings  the  speedometer 
up  into  position  where  it  can  be  easily  seen 
Rests  tight  against  the  steering  column 
Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steering  wheel 
Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolts,  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with_ 
Clock,  headlight  switch,  starter  control 
and  other  accessories  can  be  easily  added. 
Made  of  wood  with  black  satin  egg-shell 
finish.  Speedometer  is  mounted  Sush.  Adds  a 
finishing  touch  of  elegance  to  the  Ford  car. 

Then  there   are  the    other  Stewart  Ac- 
cessories  for  your   Ford.      The  Stewart 
Autoguard  for  the  front  and  rear  are  needed 
for  your   car's   protection.     The  Stewart 
V-Ray     Searchlight  is     indispensable.  Stewart 
Lens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear  as  day 
The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and  clears  the 
way  for  you  in  any  traffic.   Stewart  V-Ray  Spark 
Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug  troubles. 

Each  of  these  Stewart  Accessories  is  a  motoring 
necessity.  Don't  be  without  them  another  day. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobbers> 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Cor  'n 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Stewart  Autoguard  &7  *Zf\ 
for  Ford  cars  V  « 

(Western  Price  $8.25) 
With  Nickel  Rail,  $8.50 
(Western  Price  $9.25) 

Stewart  Autoguard 
Tire-carrier         451  1  Cf| 
for  Ford  Cars     «P  1  1  'W 
(Western  Price  $12.50) 
With  Nickel  Rail,  $12.50 
(Western  Price  $13.50) 


4  HP- 190  lbs. 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old* 
style  heavy-weights.   Engine  Book  free. 

 CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

022  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


8HJR-320  lbs: 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


Separator  Order  ! 


Galloway* 


this  first.  Don't  think  of 
investing  in  a  separator  until 
you  learn  what  a  big  separator 
value  you  can  get  direct  from  Galloway. 

Sanitary  Separator  "^f,1.8 

It's  the  sensation  of  all  separators  Sen- 
sational in  construction,  clean  skimming, 
sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 

The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
combine  the  new  and  best  advantages  of  all  high 
'a  separators.  Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  get 
>  beat  of  all  embodied  inone  perfect  machine. 
Four  big  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
size  guaranteed  to  skim  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  180  milking  teat  In  your  own  dairy 
before  you  decide  to  keep  it. 

I  Engines — Spreaders  — Tractors 

I  Galloway  also  makes  Engines,  Spreaders, 
TractorB  and  sells  them  direct,  too,  at  low- 
eat  factory  prices.   Don'torderany  imple- 

[  mentuntilyougetGailoway'efactory price. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

I  Get  this  money-Bavim;  buying  guide  to 

your  hands  before  you  buy.  It  points  tbe 
I  way  t  o  immense  savings  that  will  amount 

to  nundreds  of  dollars  on  your  season's 

■applies.     Close  shipping  points  save  J 

you  freight.    Write  today  for  book. 

WM. GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  2 13 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


MAIL]  YouCaritPunctuir  'mi 
THEM 


Service  Tubes  are  like  other  pneu- 
matic tubes,  except  they're  puncture 
proof.  Drive  right  over  tacks  or  nails; 
simply  pull  them  out.   No  leak  1  With 
Service  Tube*  you  can  travel 

6,000  Miles 

Without  a  Leak  I 

Inflate  as  usaaj.  Tire  guarantees 
not  interfered  with.  Service  Tubes 
cost  only  few  centsmore than  ordi- 
nary tubes.  Shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval. Write  for  complete  Tire  and 
Tube  Catalog    State  size  need. 

SERVICE  AUTO 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

686  Traders  Betiding. 

City,  Missouri 


jf  ONE  YEAR  "7/  \ 
Smt  TO  PAY  hV 


o£2 


$29 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly 
Junior  No.  2.   Light  run- 
ning,  easy   cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Hade  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

MMVMfBrTTmii  Earns  ita  own  cost  and 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  eaves 
in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog:- folder  and" 
factory"  ofTer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and 

flLBftUSH-DOVER  CO..  2181  Marshall  Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


FIRGE  toHayBafer* 
ma 
i 


—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  191B  money 
making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


Moat  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  bustler  baler  made. 
SO  year*  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
Sash  balintr  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all— Write 
ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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0-  N  THE  first  year's  work  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  seven 
grand  prizes  were  awarded.  The 
names  of  the  winners  of  these 
prizes  were  published  last  December. 
Since  that  time  we  have  received  $10  in 
cash  to  be  used  as  an  additional  prize. 
This  comes  from  a  man  who  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  dairy  inter- 
ests of  the  state  for  a  good  many  years 
and  who  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Kan- 
sas State  Dairy  Association.  Max  Hol- 
lister,  of  Sedgwick,  and  Theresa  O'Mara, 
of  Colony,  were  tied  for  eighth  place, 
and  we  have  decided  to  split  this  $10 
cash  prize  between  them,  giving  each  $5 
and  the  honor  of  winning  eighth  place  in 
the  contest. 

Early  in  the  year's  work,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  members  to  write  letters 
and  send  interesting  photographs,  we 
offered  some  special  prizes,  the  first  be- 
ing a  cash  prize  of  $3  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to'  Kansas  Farmer  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  writing  the 
largest  number  of  letters  containing  in- 
teresting statements  of  the  work  and 
sending  photographs.  We  have  received 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  different 
club  members,  and  some  most  interest- 
ing photographs  illustrating  the  work  of 
the  club.  Many  of  these  letters  have 
been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Dairy  Club  Department.  Cuts  have  also 
been  made  from  such  photographs  as 
were  clear  enough  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  These  have  been  used  to  illus- 
trate the  letters  received  from  members 
telling  of  their  work. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  to 
award  the  prizes  for  these  letters  and 
pictures.  After  considering  them  all 
carefully,  however,  we  have  awarded  the 
first  five  places  as  follows:  First,  Er- 
nest Asbury,  Easton,  $3  cash  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer; 
second,  Paul  Studdard,  Leavenworth,  $2 
and  one  year's  subscription;  third,  Dora 
Brader,  Oswego,  $1  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription; fourth,  Lela  Mae  Haynes,  At- 
wood,  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  and  fifth,  Theresa  O'Mara,  one 
year's  subscription. 


Seal  Your  Cream  Cans 

Do  you  carefully  seal  your  cream  cans 
before  starting  them  on  the  road  to  the 
creamery?  If  you  ship  your  cream  your- 
self, you  may  suffer  a  considerable  loss 
by  not  observing  this  precaution.  A 
good  many  things  can  happen  to  cream 
between  the  time  it  leaves  your  wagon 
and  the  time  it  reaches  the  creamery. 
One  of  the  large  creameries  buying  cream 
in  Kansas  is  now  prosecuting  a  vigorous 
campaign  urging  all  its  customers  to  seal 
their  cans  carefully.  They  are  doing 
this  with  the  idea  of  protecting  their 
patrons  from  the  pilfering  and  spilling 
of  cream  en  route. 

If  you  prepare  your  own  cans  for  ship- 
ment, run  the  wire  through  the  hole  in 
the  lid  and  can  twice  and  then  through 
the  lead  seal  and  mash  the  seal  care- 
fully. Simply  twisting  the  wires  to- 
gether, as  is  so  frequently  done,  does  not 
constitute  an  effective,  seal.  Unless 
there  is  a  link  on  the  can  to  hold  the 
lid  from  getting  lost,  both  sides  should 
be  sealed. 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


State  in  Dairy  Business 

The  State  of  Kansas  owns  a  dairy 
herd  of  850  cows,  sixty  of  which  are 
pure-bred  animals.  These  are  exclusive 
of  the  dairy  cattle  belonging  to  the  dairy 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
They  are  the  cattle  kept  at  the  various 
state  institutions  to  supply  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  to  the  inmates. 
There  are  twelve  of  these  institutions  in 
Kansas  having  dairy  herds,  and  all  but 
one  have  cattle  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration 
has  placed  the  supervision  of  these  dairy 
cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  College.  Be- 
fore this  move  was  made  a  great  deal 
of  assistance  had  been  rendered  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  by  Prof.  0.  E.  Reed 
and  others  of  his  department  in  getting 
together  the  cattle  at  the  different  in- 
stitutions. Looking  after  these  differ- 
ent herds  is  a  job  big  enough  to  keep 
one  man  busy.  To  L.  H.  Fairchild,  as- 
sistant in  dairy  husbandry,  has  been  as- 
signed the  duty  of  supervising  the  care 
and  management  of  the  various  herds. 
He  will  look  after  the  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, the  handling  of  products,  and  the 
sale  of  the  young  stock.    The  herds  of 


these  institutions  have  been  visited 
twice  this  year.  At  least  four  inspec- 
tions of  the  herds  will  be  made  annually. 

Kansas  is  the  first  state  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  this  kind.  The  state  institution 
herds,  through  the  help  of  the  dairy  de- 
partment, can  be  built  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  state  as 
a  whole.  They  can  be  especially  helpful 
in  the  communities  where  the  various 
institutions  are  located.  With  this  sort 
of  supervision  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  various  herds  should  not  become 
the  best  bred  and  best  developed  herds 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  state 
where  they  are  located.  The  plan  of 
having  them  supervised  in  this  way  fa- 
cilitates the  exchange  of  herd  sires  and 
should  make  it  possible  to  use  the  very 
best  of  animals  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Topeka  has  the 
largest  herd — 125  head.  Accurate  daily 
milk  records  are  kept  at  all  the  institu- 
tions. Other  herds  included  in  this 
supervision  are :  Boys'  Industrial  School, 
Topeka;  Orphans'  Home,  Atchison;  State 
Prison,  Lansing;  State  Hospital,  Osa- 
watomie;  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Par- 
sons; State  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Winfield;  State  Industrial  Reformatory, 
Hutchinson ;  State  Hospital,  Larned ;  Sol- 
diers' Home,  Dodge  City;  State  Sanita- 
rium for  Tuberculosis,  Norton,  and  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School,  Beloit. 


Kansas  College  Ayrshires 

Seven  Ayrshire  heifers  sired  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  senior 
herd  bull,  Melrqse  Good  Gift,  have 
just  completed  yearly  advanced  registry 
records  as  two-year-olds.  The  seven 
heifers  have  all  produced  more  butter 
fat  than  their  dams  produced  at  the 
same  age.  ,  The  average  record  of  the 
dams  with  their  first  calves  was  6,511.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  253.5  pounds  of  fat, 
as  compared  with  10,394  pounds  of  milk 
and  404.4  pounds  of  fat,  the  yearly  rec- 
ords of  the  daughters  with  their  first 
calves. 

The  best  heifer,  Melrose  Canary  Bell, 
is  out  of  Canary  Bell,  the  Ayrshire  that 
holds  the  state  record  for  all  breeds  in 
Kansas  for  a  living  cow.  This  heifer 
produced  13,785  pounds  of  milk  and 
502.91  pounds  of  butter  fat  last  year  as 
a  two-year-old.  With  this  record  of 
production  she  won  the  French  prize  cup 
offered  by  Miss  C.  A.  French,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  best  record  of  a  two-year- 
old  Ayrshire.  This  record  places  Mel- 
rose Canary  Bell  in  third  place  among 
the  two-year-old  Ayrshires  of  the  world. 

Another  heifer,  Bangora  Melrose,  holds 
seventh  place  among  the  two-year-old 
Ayrshires.  Her  record  for  the  year  is 
12,562  pounds  of  milk  and  482  pounds 
of  butter  fat. 

The  records  certainly  show  the  pre- 
potency of  the  herd  sire  Melrose  Good 
Gift.  He  is  still  in  active  service  in  the 
college  herd.  The  heifers  referred  to  are 
his  first  seven  daughters  to  freshen. 


Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. —  (Advertisement.) 

Those  who  can't  nurse  can  keep  people 
from  getting  sick — and  what's-that  about 
an  ounce  of  prevention? 


THISSilo 

speaks /6r  itself 

AN  INDIANA  SILO  <a  a  safe,  son  Invest- 
ment, not  an  experiment.  It  Is  strong  and 
serviceable.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  fill , 
easy  to  feed  from,  easy  to  pay  for.  It  is  good. 
Sixty  thousand  are  now  in  use. 

INSIST 

Go  to  any  Indiana  Silo  owner  and  look  at  hts 
silo.  Get  inside  of  it.  Note  the  joints;  no  iron 
to  rust.  Examine  the  wood;  see  how  free  it  is 
from  defects;  how  close-fitting  it  is.  Then  ex- 
amine the  silage  against  the  wall.  You  will  find 
it  is  as  free  from  mold  as  in  the  center.  When 
silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  is  good  silage.  You 
and  your  hired  man  or  neighbors  can  put  up  an 
Indiana  Silo.  No  ek  tiled  labor  required. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  com- 
plete details  of  our  Early  Buyers' 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

nlon  Bldg.,   ......   Anderson,  Indians 

<>l  I  Bllo  Bldt.,  .   .  Kansu  City,  Mo. 

611  Indians  Ride.,  •  •  •  ■  •  «  Des  Moines,  lows 
61 1  Uts  Stock  Bxebsnc*  Bide  .  Fort  Worth,  tvut 


The  best  cultivator  you  ever  used  was  til 
Flying  Swede.  The  best  cultivator  you  can 
buy  today  is  a  Flying  Swede.  Write  for  our 
Implement  and  Swede  Catalog. 

O'Neil  Implement  Ffg.  Co. 

Kansas  City  Missouri 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  BfG.U3.PAT.  OFT 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons.  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameneii,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.    $2.50  a  bottle 
tt  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
■trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  J  1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F. YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,21 1  Tsnpt*  St.,  Springfield.  Mae* 
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Silo  and  Beef  Production 


HE  silo  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  beef 
industry  on  a  profitable  basis. 
This  is' the  conclusion  reached  by 
Howard  M.  Hill,  one  of  the  prominent 
cattle  breeders  and  feeders  of  South- 
eastern Kansas.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hill  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  feed 
cattle  economically  without  the  use  of 
silage.  In  the  March  news  letter  sent 
to  Montgomery  County  Farm  Bureau 
members  by  E.  J.  Macy,  county  agent, 
Mr.  Hill  makes  the  following  statements: 

"Necessity  demands  that  we  use  every 
ounce  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  form  of 
silage,  and  long  trials  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  safe  and  sane  feed  for  cattle 
and  almost  entirely  eliminates  risk  of 
loss.  Ten  tons  to  the  acre  is  not  an 
unusual  yield.  With  that  yield  and  the 
use  of  other  roughness  that  would 
largely  be.  wasted,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  concentrates  in  the  shape  of 
linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  we  can 
fatten  well-bred  feeders  profitably  at 
present  prices.  With  twenty  pounds  a 
day  of  silage  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  other  roughages,  and  with  a  little 
alfalfa  hay  or  concentrate,  young  cattle 
can  be  profitably  grown  and  breeding 
cows  maintained. 

"By  the  use  of  the  silo  the  beef  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  and  the  grain  of  the 
corn  will  be  released  to  fatten  hogs,  thus 
solving  the  pork  production  problem  and 
eliminating  the  competition  between 
these  two  meats  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned. 

"The  silo  will  not  only  re-establish  the 
beef  industry  on  a  profitable  basis,  but 
through  the  use  of  the  resulting  animal 
manure  in  great  quantities  will  restore 
the  fertility  to  our  depleted  soils  and 
increase  our  yields  without  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers. 

"The  silo  is  the  big  gun  of  the  farm 
for  winning  the  war,  and  every  farmer 
who  builds  a  silo  will  be  doing  more  than 
he  could  possibly  do  in  the  trenches  to- 
ward winning  the  war. 

"High  feed  costs  are  also  making  us 
more  appreciative  of  the  value  of  grass, 
and  good  grass  land  will  increase  ma- 
terially in  value  and  with  that  increase 
will  come  more  careful  use  of  much 
grass  that  goes  to  waste  every  year  on 
almost  every  farm.  But  the  man  with- 
out good  bottom  land  can  maintain  and 
grow  cattle  profitably  on  silage  the  year 
around  if  he  cares  for  the  resulting 
manure.  The  farmer  or  the  community 
that  now  prepares  to  maintain  increased 
live  stock  will  be  taking  out  absolute 
insurance  against  loss  from  depression  in 
values  when  the  war  is  over." 

This  is  a  strong  endorsement  of  the 
silo,  and  coming  from  a  man  who  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  successful 
live  stock  men  of  the  state,  should  carry 
much  weight. 

J.  M.  Keithley,  owner  of  a  2,000 -acre 
farm  in  St.  Charles  County,  Missouri, 
makes  the  statement  that  all  that  saved 
him  last  winter  was  his  silos.  Mr. 
Keithley  fed  200  steers,  1,500  sheep,  and 
several  carloads  of  hogs  the  past  season. 
He  has  two  silos  with  a  total  capacity 
of  3.50  tons.  As  soon  as  they  were  emp- 
tied he  refilled  them  with  corn  fodder 
from  the  shock.  This  he  ran  through  a 
cutter  and  wet  it  thoroughly  as  it  went 
into  the  silo.  It  makes  fairly  good  sil- 
age if  enough  water  is  used  and  it  is 
well  tramped.  It  makes  it  possible  to 
effect  quite  a  saving  in  the  use  of  the 
roughage.  Mr.  Keithley  says :  "I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  farmers  and 
stockmen  generally  do  not  build  silos. 
Silage  is  the  cheapest  of  all  feeds,  and 
the  most  easily  handled.  It  enables  the 
live  stock  farmer  to  carry  cattle  of  all 
kinds  through  the  winter  at  less  expense 
than  that  for  which  they  could  possibly 
be  wintered  in  any  other  way." 

Breeders'  Sale  a  Success 

The  eighty-two  Holstein  cattle  sold 
last  week  in  the  breeders'  sale  of  the 
Holstein  Association  of  Kansas  were  the 
finest  lot  of  Holstein  cattle  ever  assem- 
bled in  Kansas.  They  were  the  cream 
of  the  herds  from  which  the  consign- 
ments came.  The  men  who  made  this 
sale  possible  deserve  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  making  such  fine  selections. 
They  were  determined  to  make  some 


Holstein  history  for  the  state  in  this 
first  Association  sale,  and  the  results 
certainly  justified  the  effort.  The  young 
breeder  or  dairyman  looking  for  founda- 
tion stock  could  not  go  amiss  in  pur- 
chases made  at  this  sale. 

The  cattle  were  sold  largely  in  the 
cattle  barn  at  the  fair  grounds.  This  is 
a  fine  barn  in  which  to  display  cattle 
while  in  the  stalls,  but  the  crowd  was 
so  large  that  only  a  few  could  get 
around  the  sale  ring  so  as  to  see  the 
animals  as  they  were  led  in.  The  sale 
ring  arrangements  were  most  inadequate 
for  such  an  event.  A  good  deal  of  the 
value  of  the  sale,  especially  from  an  ed- 
ucational standpoint,  was  lost  because 
of  this  lack  of  seating  arrangements  for 
the  large  number  of  people  present.  We 
trust  the  managers  of  the  next  sale  will 
take  steps  to  correct  mistakes  made  in 
this  initial  sale  of  the  Association. 

Fair  prices  were  paid,  the  average  of 
the  eighty-two  head  sold  being  $326.76. 
There  were  no  unusually  high  prices  nor 
were  there  any  animals  that  sold  for  low 
prices.  The  buyers  got  their  money's 
worth  in  every  animal  going  through  the 
sale  ring.  In  some  few  instances  tried 
cows  could  safely  and  profitably  have 
been  bought  higher  than  the  final  bid. 

Only  a  few  bulls  were  sold.  The  top 
of  the  sale  was  the  yearling  bull,  North 
Star  Champion  Lad,  consigned  by  Dr.  J. 
T.  Axtell,  of  Newton.  This  bull's  dam 
is  a  thirty-pound  cow  and  all  his  close- 
up  ancestors  have  high  production  rec- 
ords. He  went  to  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Jamestown,  for  $910.  The  top  cow  was 
from  the  herd  of  Lee  Bros.  &  Cook,  Har- 
veyville.  She  went  to  Herman  Baum,  of 
Newton,  for  $605.  Harry  W.  Moll- 
hagen,  of  Bushton,  sold  a  fine  cow  for 
$500  and  her  five-months-old  heifer  calf 
for  $350.  Considering  age,  this  heifer 
calf  might  almost  be  called  the  top  fe- 
male of  the  sale.  Segrist  &  Stephenson, 
Holton,  sold  one  of  the  outstanding  cows 
of  the  sale,  Lady  Maude  De  Kol  Pietertje. 
This  aniihal  is  not  only  a  high  producer, 
but  a  show  cow.  She  has  won  eight 
blue  ribbons  out  of  ten  shows  and  also 
won  a  grand  championship.  Space  will 
not  permit  enumerating  the  full  list  of 
sales,  but  every  breeder  had  put  in  cows 
and  heifers  he  would  have  left  to  the 
very  last  if  he  had  been  culling  his  herd. 
These  men  who  had  the  nerve  to  make 
such  consignments  and  risk  the  chance 
of  there  being  buyers  who  were  willing 
to  pay  what  they  were  worth,  deserve 
special  mention  and  the  thanks  of  every 
dairyman  in  the  state,  and  particularly 
those  interested  in  Holstein  cattle.  The 
list  of  consignors  is  as  follows:  J.  T. 
Axtell,  Newton;  H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca; 
D.  M.  Cahill,  Coffeyville;  David  Cole- 
man &  Sons,  Denison;  Ira  F.  Collins,  Sa- 
betha;  L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville;  T. 
M.  Ewing,  Independence;  Lee  Bros.  & 
Cook,  Harveyville;  J.  P.  Mast,  Scran- 
ton;  Harry  W.  Mollhagen,  Bushton; 
Mott  &  Seaborn,  Herington;  Robinson  & 
Shultz,  Independence;  Ben  Schneider, 
Norton ville;  F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa;  Se- 
grist &  Stephenson,  Holton,  and  Otto 
Stuewe,  Alma. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Association  of  the  state  was  held  the 
day  preceding  the  sale,  and  in  the  even- 
ing some  of  the  business  men  of  Topeka 
entertained  the  visiting  breeders  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms.  There  were  125  present  at  the 
banquet.  In  the  election  of  officers, 
which  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  Ben 
Schneider  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
president;  A.  B.  Wilcox,  who  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  farm  near  Topeka 
and  moved  his  herd  from  Abilene,  was 
elected  vice  president,  and  A.  S.  Neale, 
of  Manhattan,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  terms  of  three  of  the 
five  directors  having  expired,  their  places 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  George 
Lenhert,  Abilene;  T.  M.  Ewing,  Inde- 
pendence, and  Harry  W.  Mollhagen,  Bush- 
ton, Mr.  Mollhagen  succeeding  himself. 
By  vote  of  the  Association  a  sales  com- 
mittee was  named  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, this  committee  to  handle  future  As- 
sociation sales.  The  secretary  and  the 
president  were  made  advisory  members 
of  the  sales  committee.  The  board 
named  as  this  sales  committee  George 
Appleman,  Mulvane;  W.  H.  Mott,  Her- 
ington, and  C.  W.  Dingman,  Clay  Center. 


Take  the  chill  out 

of  early  rising 


At  arising  time— the  coldest,  chilliest  part  of  the  day— the  whole  house  can 
be  as  balmy  as  a  June  day  with  IDEAL  heating 

Why  don't  you  enjoy  this  wonderful  comfort,  which  is  so  econom- 
ical? Spend  part  of  your  improvement  money  for  IDEAL  heating. 
It  is  the  safest  and  most  beneficial  investment  you  can  make.  It 
means  as  much  to  you  as  a  bumper  crop  at  high  prices. 

For  any  farm  house 

M  m  aiit        ¥  TV  F*  1  I      Whether  your  house  has  a  cellar  or 

/llVlrDIf  A  M  «-»    I  I  Br  A  I       water  pressure  does  not  matter,  be- 

I   1  RADIATORS  ^^IBOILERS    house>  anywhere,  with  splendid  re- 
sults. Thousands  of  farmers  today 
enjoy  the  labor-saving,  cleanly  and  economical  IDEAL  heating. 


Farm  success  depends  on  home  comfort 


You  Will  always  find  a  prosperous  farm  where  IDEAL  heating  has  changed  the 
house  into  a  home.  IDEAL  Boilers  burn  the  cheaper  fuels- 
hard  and  soft  coal,  wood,  lignite,  slack, 
screenings— and  are  the  greatest  heat 
developers — now  saving  over  millions 
of  tons  to  their  users.  Most  easily  op- 
erated. No  more  work  than  to  run  one 
stove  for  one  room.  No  coal  gas  or 
dust  and  the  outfit  of  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  will  out- 
last even  the  building  itself. 

Send  for  large  illustrated 
cata!og"Ideal  Heating"/ree 

IDEAL  heating  for  the  hwne  is  thor- 
oughly explained  and  illustrated  in 
this  complete  catalog  which  we  want 
you  to  read.  An  inquiry  places  you 
under  no  obligation  to  buy— but  get 
the  facts  from  this  book. 


IDEAL  Boiler  fuel 
pots  mix  tbe  air  and 
coal  eases  as  In  a 
modern  gas  mantle, 
extracting  ALL  tbe 
beat  from  tbe  fuel. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot  Water 
Supply  Boilers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  water  lot 
borne  and  stock  at  small 
cost  o!  few  dollars  lor  lael 
tor  season. 

)/y\PANY*p~{*-»4 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  $16. 
to  $30.  per  aera  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation.  | 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at 
$2.  •  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 

801!  Main  St.,  Kansas  dir.  Mo. 

»  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


COUGHS  AND  DISTEMPER 

Among  Horses,  Stallions  and  Colts.  A  Safe  and  Reliable  Remedy  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  above  diseases,  procure  a  bottle  of 

FRAZIER'S  DISTEMPER  REMEDY 

From  your  druggist,  or  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  Use  "FRAZIER'S" 
before  the  disease  appears  in  your  locality  as  a  preventative.  Is  used  and  en- 
dorsed by  stock  farms,  racing  stables,  breeders,  farmers  and  liverymen.  Send  for 
free  horse  booklet.    $1.00  bottle  holds  trhee  50c  size. 

BINKLEY  MEDICAL  COMPANY,  Dept.  15,  Sole  Owners,  Nappanee.  Ini. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


i^ipanB  mm 


THE  national  food  dictatorbas 
exactly  the  plan  you  want  in 
threshing.  Prevent  waste,  save 
food,  increase  production.  His 
pian  would  say,  thresh  clean— 
save  all  your  grain — don't  lose  a 
single  bushel  to  the  straw  stack. 
This  job  would  be  an  easy  one 
if  all  threshing  was  done  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

It  beats  out  the  grain .  The  Big 
Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun"  and  the  Beating  Shakers 

Save  the  Farmers'  Thresh  6391 

Saving:  grain  is  easier  and  costs  less 
than  growing:  it.  And  every  bushel  you 
save  increases  your  profits  more  than 
ever  before.  Prices  were  never  higher — 
and  never  was  grain  more  badly  needed. 
Your  boys  are  at  the  front— be  sure  they 
will  be  fed.  Save  your  grain  crop  by 
threshing  it  with  a  Red  River  Special. 
Write  for  circular. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  184S 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Destroys  Smut 


>  Treat  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
maldehyde. It  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leg.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  tells  how  to  use 

FomeiDEffypE 

<&%e  Farmer's  TriencT* 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  fanner  in  business  for  profit. 
Formaldehyde  is  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab- 
oratory, pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


i  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
1  money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
3  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
;asy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  firac  year, 
illy  guaranteed, 
jold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 


F.WYaTT  MFC-,  CCU  010  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA,  KAR4 


Kra*  Patalnd  In  colors  explain* 
'■ee  ^ataiOg  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 
metric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  SI.,QuiaerJIL ' 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


EROSENE  as  a  fuel  is  coming  into 
general  use  for  farm  tractors.  To 
use  this  most  successfully,  J.  B. 
Bartholomew,  president  of  one  of 
the  large  tractor  and  farm  machinery 
companies,  states  that  the  following 
principles  of  design  and  construction  are 
necessary : 

First — A  double  carburetor  with  one 
side  connected  to  the  gasoline  supply 
tank,  which  can  be  properly  adjusted 
and  used  for  starting  and  heating  up 
the  motor.  » 

Second — The  other  carburetor  con- 
nected to  the  kerosene  or  distillate  sup- 
ply tank  and  properly  adjusted  so  that 
the  intake  air  lines  to  the  motor  may 
be  instantaneously  switched  from  com- 
munication from  one  carburetor  to  the 
other  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

Third — The  pipe  lines  from  the  kero- 
sene or  distillate  tank  must  be  through 
some  portion  receiving  heat  from  the 
exhaust  that  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  this  low  grade  fuel  to  a  point  not 
|  above  -90  nor  below  75. 

Fourth — The  kerosene  carburetor  must 
I  have  its  inlet  connected   to   a  housing 
around  the  exhaust  pipe  so  that  when 
the  exhaust  pipe  becomes  heated  the  air 
passes  into  the  carburetor  at  a  tempera- 
I  ture  not  below  80. 

Fifth— With  the  air  and  the  fuel  at 
the  temperatures  above  given,  meeting  in 
the  carburetor,  the  mixture  is  readily 
formed. 

Sixth — The  mixture  thus  formed  must 
be  turned  into  gas  (air  charged  with 
kerosene  is  not  yet  gas)  therefore  in 
traveling  through  the  intake  pipe  it  must 
now  be  brought  in  contact  with  surfaces 
of  the  intake  pipe  made  hot  on  the  ex- 
haust pipe  (called  a  gasifier).  Passing 
over  these  heated  corrugated  surfaces  in 
a  circular  path  and  finally  traveling  up- 
wards into  the  cylinder  the  centrifugal 
action  throws  the  heavier  particles  of 
kerosene  against  the  heated  wall  and  the 
heat  transforms  the  kerosene-charged  air 
into  a  dry  gas  which  will  instantaneously 
explode  and  burn  up  completely. 

In  this  method,  observe  that  it  is  the 
heavier  part  of  the  mixture  that  comes 
in  closest  contact  with,  the  heated  por- 
tion of  the  corrugated  walls,  while  the 
lighter  portion,  and  consequently  the 
more  perfect  part  of  the  mixture,  comes 
less  in  contact  and  therefore  absorbs  less 
of  the  heat,  thus  the  lighter  and  better 
form  of  mixture  is  relieved  from  over- 
heating. To  over-heat  the  lighter  por- 
tion of  the  mixture  destroys  its  power, 
for  the  reason  that  the  hotter  the  mix- 
ture gets,  of  course,  the  less  expansion 
there  is  left  in  it. 

Seventh — In  the  passageway  between 
the  gasifier. and  the  intake  valve  must 
be  provided  a  valve  through  which  out- 
side air  can  be  taken  in  which  will  tem- 
per this  gas  mixture  and  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  it  and  thereby  prevent  the 
loss  of  expansion  due  to  the  temperature 
required  to  gasify  the  mixture. 

Eighth — Provision  for  injecting  water 
with  kerosene  and  low  grade  fuel  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  carbon  deposits  and 
pre-ignition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  start 
the  water  for  a  few  minutes  and  in  some 
conditions  of  temperature  very  little 
water  is  required.  When  pre-ignition 
takes  place  water  is  required,  but  just 
enough  to  prevent  it.  Too  much  water 
is  evidenced  by  a  white  vapor  through 
the  exhaust. 

Ninth — The  thernio-syphon  system  of 
.  circulating  the  cooling  water  is  impor- 
tant in  burning  kerosene  because  it  auto- 
matically starts  the  water  circulating  as 
soon  as  sufficient  heat  has  accumulated 
in  the  motor  for  burning  kerosene.  A 
circulating  pump  is  objectionable  be- 
cause at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
cooling  water  is  circulated  too  fast  and 
keeps  the  temperature  of  the  motor  too 
low,  causing  condensation  in  the  cylin- 
der and  when  the  mixture  is  not  thor- 
oughly gasified,  or  becomes  condensed, 
the  passage  of  fuel  by  the  piston  is  sure 
to  be  the  result. 

Tenth — The  motor  parts  must  be  thor- 
oughly lubricated.  Oil  must  be  automat- 
ically supplied  to  them  while  in  opera- 
tion. The  mechanical  oiler  dropping 
small  quantities  of  oil  on  these  cylinder 
parts  is  inadequate  and  yet  would  be 
too  expensive  if  the  oil  only  passed  once 
over  these  parts  and  then  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crank  case  and  drained 
out  on  the  ground.    The  importance  of 


thoroughly   lubricating  the  connecting 

rods,  main  bearings,  pistons  and  all 
working  parts  of  the  motor  cannot  be 
over-stated.  The  necessity  therefore  of 
so  handling  the  kerosene  and  other  low 
grade  fuels  as  to  prevent  blowing  it  by 
the  piston  rings  is  not  only  the  most 
economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  but  also  in 
the  use  of  lubricating  oil.  Any  motor 
passing  the  lubricating  oil  through  the 
working  parts  and  then  on  to  the  ground 
without  making  any  further  use  of  it, 
is  an  admission  that  kerosene  passes  the 
piston. 

Eleventh — The  four-cylinder  opposed 
type  of  motor  not  only  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably for  motor  work  generally  be- 
cause it  can  be  applied  to  a  tractor  with- 
out the  employment  of  a  bevel  gear 
drive,  without  making  the  machine  ex- 
cessively wide  and  without  throwing  the 
weight  too  much  forward  or  too  much 
rearward  but  placing  it  central  where 
it  belongs — but  in  addition  to  that  it 
possesses  features  that  are  very  advan- 
tageous in  the  use  of  kerosene  and  low 
grade  fuels  because  two  of  the  cylinders 
are  far  removed  from  the  other  two, 
thereby  the  heat  accumulation  in  one 
center  is  not  excessive  and  permits  of  the 
use  of  two  gasifiers,  one  for  each  pair 
of  cylinders,  which  if  not  entirely  im- 
possible would  be  very  difficult  to  ac- 
complish were  all  four  side  by  side. 

Twelfth — It  also  possesses  another  fea- 
ture of  great  importance  in  a  kerosene- 
burning  tractor  and  that  is  that  only 
two  main  bearings  are  required.  A  rug- 
ged crank  shaft  can  be  provided  and  the 
main  bearings  made  adjustable  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  tools  and  without  dis- 
mantling any  piece  or  part  of  the  motor. 
A  crank  shaft  with  three  or  more  bear- 
ings is  not  only  hard  to  keep  in  align- 
ment but  incapable  of  ready  adjustment. 

Thirteenth — It  is  clearly  apparent  that 
the  valve  in  the  head  and  the  removable 
cylinder  walls  are  important  elements  in 
the  construction  of  a  kerosene-burning 
tractor  motor.  The  valve  in  the  head 
eliminates  the  dead  pocket  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  The  greatest  economy 
can  not  be  established  when  useless  dead 
pockets  filled  with  explosive  material  at 
each  explosion  stroke  are  wasted.  Re- 
movable cylinder  walls  can  be  made  of  a 
harder  and  more  dense  casting,  which 
gives  longer  wear,  and  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  lime  and  scale  that 
will  accumulate  on  the  cylinder  wall,  to 
prevent  over-heating.  The  removable 
cylinder  wall  provides  a  means  by  which 
this  can  be  readily  and  successfully  ac- 
complished. 


Tractors  for  War  Service 

Forty  tractors  will  be  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  direction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  Defense.  Owing  to  the  serious  labor 
shortage,  this  committee  received  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  these 
tractors.  Each  tractor  is  to  be  operated 
by  two  trained  men  and  will  work  in 
two  shifts  of  nine  hours  each  daily,  thus 
giving  eighteen  hours  of  continuous 
service  on  the  farm  where  they  are  en- 
gaged. They  will  be  sent  into  nearly 
every  county  in  the  state,  going  espe- 
cially to  localities  where  they  are  needed 
to  insure  the  planting  of  large  corn  and 
oats  acreages. 

The  charge  for  this  tractor  service  to 
those  taking  advantage  of  it  has  been 
placed  at  $3  an  acre  for  plowing,  $1.50 
for  disking,  and  60  cents  an  acre  for 
harrowing.  This  charge  covers  all  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  work  except  the 
boarding  and  lodging  of  the  operator.  A 
good  many  applications  have  already 
been  received.  In  order  to  get  a  tractor 
in  any  specific  district,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  enough  farmers  co-operate  to  con- 
tract for  at  least  120  acres  of  work. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  financing  the 
purchase  of  tractors  by  farmers  to  the 
extent  of  one  million  dollars.  This  is  in 
the  form  of  loans  handled  through  local 
banks.  In  order  to  give  instruction  in 
the  use  of  tractors,  a  school  lias  been 
opened  up  on  the  state  fair  grounds  at 
Columbus.  Twenty  tractors  have  been 
furnished  by  manufacturers  for  use  in 
teaching. 

"Food  will  win  the  war — don't  waste 
it.  Produce  more  with  power,"  says 
Power  Farming,  which  prints  this  slogan 
on  the  cover  in  bold  type  that  looks  like 


Your  

Protection 

For  more  than  31  yeara  this  name  plate, 
has  been  a  guaranty  of  high  grade 
materials,  expert  workmanship,  economy 
of  operation,  surplus  power,  and  engine 
durability.  It  is  your  protection  as  ta 
engine  quality  and  engine  price. 

WITTERS?  Engines 

2  to  22  H.P. 

Are  made  in  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  world,  selling  direct  to 
user.  Standardized  construction  in  all 
sizes,  al  1  parts  interchangeable,  easy  to  under- 
stand, install,  use,  operate  and  own.  1  can 
save  you  $15  to  $200,  can  make  immediate 
factory  shipment.  My  new  copyrighted  book. 
"How  to  Judge  Engines"  tells  the  whole  story, 
FREE  on  request.  Write  for  it— read  it  before 
you  buy  any  engine.- ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1606  Oakland  Ave. 
1606  Empire  Bidg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


<H.There  are  thousands  of  splendid  opportunities  for 
you  in  these,  three  states  to  either  rent  good  farm 
land  or  buy  it,  paying  down  no  more  than  the  $7  to 
$10  per  acre  you  are  now  paying  in  yearly  rental. 
Farm  products  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
corn,  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  all  command  top  prices. 

Get  Our  Free  Booklets 

©We  will  send  you  our  free  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  or  Montana  booklets,  telling  how  others 
have  succeeded  in  those  states  with  small  capital, 
and  showing  where  and  how  you. can  do  as  well. 
We  have  no  land  to  sell,  but  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  these  great 
states.  Your  chance  is  here. 
Just  write  today,  telling  which 
state  you  are  most  interested 
in.  Address 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Gen.  Im.  Agent 

Great  Northern  Ry. 
Dept.    227       St.  Paul.  Minn. 


m  eric  an 
Tile  Silos 

BETTER  THAU  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 


Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri- 
fied tile.  Double  wall  — no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oil-mixed  cement 
Everlasting— no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  big  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  —  don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  for  New  Catalog. 

W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

(American  Silo  Supply  Company) 

310  Traders  Bids. 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
Also  Building 
Tile  Block  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 

the  handwriting  on  the  ".vail  for  the 
kaiser. 


We  must  meet  sacrifice  at  the  front 
with  sacrifice  at  home. 


April  6,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Save  the  Chicks 


ILLIONS  of  baby  chicks  will  break 
the  shell  to  step  forth  into  life 
this  month.  How  many  of  these 
little  fellows  shall  grow  into  a 
marketable  chicken  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  meat  needed  badly  by  the  whole 
world?  How  many  will  grow  into  pul- 
lets that  will  help  fill  the  egg  basket 
next  fall  and  winter?  This  is  a  serious 
question — one  to  which  every  business- 
like man  and  woman  should  give  some 
very  grave  thought.  Here  is  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  eight  or  more  chicks 
hatched  for  every  one  raised  to  market 
size.  What  is  the  reason?  Is  there  any 
good  reason?  No;  positively  no!  Thou- 
sands of  good  people  are  going  ahead 
right  now  hatching  our  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  baby  chicks  without  any  well- 
laid,  well-thought-out  plans  for  their 
care,  housing,  yarding,  etc.,  two  months 
from  now.  The  first  few  days — the 
first  few  weeks  of  a  chick's  life,  are 
vitally  important. 

If  mistakes  are  made  now  your  plans 
for  future  months  will  not  be  needed. 
The  first  thing  then  is  to  be  certain  you 
are  hatching,  brooding  and  feeding  the 
chicks  in  a  correct  manner  now.  This 
in  itself  is  a  big  problem,  but  a  very  sim- 
ple one  if  you  will  only  take  it  seriously. 
Look  ahead.  Ordinary  brooders  large 
enough  for  100  chicks  when  first  hatched 
will  be  too  small  within  a  month. 
Chicks  need  to  get  their  feet  upon  the 
ground — good  fresh  earth,  not  soggy, 
damp,  filthy,  foul  earth.  Continually 
keeping  chicks  upon  a  board  floor  till 
two  weeks  or  a  month  old  is  a  poor 
practice.  They  may  start  growing  well 
and  look  fine  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
only  to  develop  leg  weakness,  grow  thin 
and  "snaky"  in  appearance  about  the 
head;  their  wing  feathers  will  grow  long 
and  begin  to  droop  slightly;  the  skin 
and  flesh  on  their  toes  and  legs  willl  be- 
come pale  in  color  and  will  dry  up  till 
they  appear  like  two  small  bones  with 
skin  stretched  tight  over  them.  Once  a 
chick  is  in  this  condition  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  days  or  hours  before  it  has 
crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

A  baby  chick  reproduces  its  own 
weight  over  and  over  during  the  first 
eight  weeks,  more  often  than  you  would 
think  on  first  thought.  To  do  this  it 
must  have  correct  nourishment,  correct 
bedding,  warmth,  fresh  air  and  regular 
attention. 

Green  food,  mineral  food,  grit  and  ani- 
mal food  in  correct  portions  and  clean 
quarters  are  necessary  to  the  best  pos- 
sible growth  of  baby  chicks.  We  cannot 
keep  their  quarters  too  clean  or  pure. 
Mites  and  lice  cause  the  death  of  as 
many  chicks  each  year  as  there  are 
raised  to  maturity. 

Baby  chicks  need  variety  if  possible. 
Baby  chick  scratch  grains  besides  mash 
food  should  be  supplied.  Food  furnished 
that  is  not  properly  balanced  is  feed 
wasted  and  possibly  chicks  too.  Many 
feed  too  much  of  one  thing  and  not 
enough  of  another.  Under  present  con- 
ditions we  must  face  the  situation  of 
high-priced  feeds.  Certain  grains  and 
ground  foods  are  either  not  available  in 
different  localities  or  so  high  in  price 
poultrymen  cannot  afford  their  use.  Sit- 
uations like  these  are  what  make  it  nec- 
essary for  you  to  plan  ahead — to  take 
your  work,  your  responsibility  of  raising 
the  youngsters,  seriously.  There  is  a 
way  around  each  and  every  difficulty. 
This  is  no  time  to  quit.  It  certainly  is 
no  time  to  say  "I  can't  do  it  under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  prices  of  feeds."  Say 
you  can  and  that  you  will.  Be  100  per 
cent  efficient.  Your  own  lack  of  doing 
the  things  that  should  be  done,  when 
they  should  be  done  and  in  the  minner 
in  which  they  should  be  done  is  a  greater 
drain  on  your  pocketbook  than  high- 
priced  feeds.  Experience  is  a  great 
teacher  but  it  costs  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  to  experiment.  Don't  waste  time, 
eggs,  feed  and  money.  Look  ahead  and 
do  it  right.  Decide  what  you  should  do 
and  how  you  should  do  it,  and  then  do 
it.  Keep  ahead  of  yourself.  It's  really 
too  late  to  plan  on  what  work  should 
be  done  today.  That  is  quite  like  mend- 
ing the  roof  after  the  rain.  What  shall 
be  done  later?  That  is  the  question. 
Look  ahead  days,  weeks,  months,  to  in- 
sure your  success.    Be   sure   you  are 


right,  then  go  ahead  and,  as  the  great 
Grant  said,  "Fight  it  out  on  these  lines 
if  it  takes  all  summer."  —  Rtjssel  F. 
Palmer,  American  Poultry  School,  Leav- 
enworth. 


Tankage  for  Hens 

When  tankage  of  good  quality  is  more 
readily  available  than  meat  scrap,  it  can 
likely  be  combined  with  corn  to  make  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  laying  hens,  con- 
clude poultrymen  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment station  who  have  tested  the  two 
feeds.  The  two  materials  were  of  prac- 
tically equal  value  in  a  test  extending 
over  two  years  when  they  were  fed  with 
bran  and  corn  in  a  mash.  Shelled  corn 
was  fed  twice  daily  in  a  litter  to  each 
lot  of  thirty  hens. 

The  tankage  had  a  slightly  higher 
value  per  pound  than  meat  scrap.  It 
constituted  9J  per  cent  of  the  ration  and 
the  meat  scrap  11  per  cent.  Ordinarily 
tankage  is  a  little  cheaper  and  contains 
about  a  fifth  more  protein  than  meat 
scrap  does.  Often  tankage  is  used  in  hog 
feeding  and  the  same  feed  can  also  be 
used  for  poultry. 

Other  feeding  tests  at  the  Experiment 
Station  have  shown  that  a  simple  ra- 
tion, like  corn  and  meat  scrap,  is  more 
profitable  than  a  mixture  containing  a 
large  number  of  different  feeds,  at  usual 
market  prices.  As  a  supplement  to  corn 
for  laying  hens  skim  milk  may  be  used 
instead  of  tankage  or  meat  scrap  if  it  is 
available  in  sufficient  quantities. 


Buying  a  Brooder 

With    increased    poultry  production 
this  spring  and  summer,  there  comes  the 
question   of  adding  certain  equipment 
for   rearing   the   chicks.     Where  hen- 
hatching  is  practiced  it  is  usually  best  | 
to  rear  chicks  with  hens,  but  where  in-  j 
cubators  are  used  for  hatching,  a  good  f 
brooding  device  is  indispensable. 

If  chicks  are  to  be  hatched  or  pur- 
chased in  lots  of  less  than  150,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  economical,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  initial  cost  and 
cost  of  operation,  to  buy  the  portable, 
oil-burning  hovers.  These  have  a  capac- 
ity of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  chicks 
each.  Where  chicks  are  to  be  brooded 
in  lots  of  150  or  more,  it  is  undoubtedly 
more  economical  as  to  both  first  cost 
and  operation  to  buy  a  coal  stove  colony 
brooder.  These  stoves  will  usually  fur- 
nish heat  for  many  more  chicks  than 
can  be  successfully  fed  and  cared  for  in 
one  flock.  For  good  results,  not  over 
400  chicks  should  be  allowed  for  each 
stove,  and  the  beginner  is  safer  with  200 
to  300  chicks  per  stove. 

Healthy  Chicks 

Raising  chicks  is  a  delightful  as  well 
as  a  profitable  pastime.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  them  grow  and  thrive.  There 
is  money  in  it,  too,  in  these  days  of 
high  prices.  Proper  care  is  the  essential 
thing.  Mr.  E.  J.  Reefer,  noted  poultry 
expert,  has  written  a  Baby  Chick  Book 
entitled  "White  Diarrhea  and  How  to 
Cure  It."  He  is  sending  this  book  free 
to  all  raisers  of  baby  chicks.  Mr.  Reefer 
has  made  a  fortune  in  the  chick  and 
poultry  business  and  is  qualified  to  give 
advice.  Being  a  success  himself,  he  tells 
others  how  to  succeed.  Send  him  your 
name  and  address  today  and  he  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book 
absolutely  free.  It  certainly  pays  to 
read  this  remarkable  book.  Address  E. 
J.  Reefer,  Poultry  Expert,  4634  Reefer 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — (Adv.) 


If  the  scratching  litter  is  becoming  too 
dusty  and  fine  to  hide  the  grain  ration 
as  it  falls,  or  if  it  is  getting  damp  and 
musty,  it  should  be  renewed  for  the  good 
of  biddy's  health  and  the  filling  of  the 
egg  basket.  Any  clean  material,  not  too 
coarse  or  easily  broken  up,  will  do  for 
litter.  The  kind  is  not  so  important  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  On  chilly  or  rainy 
days  when  the  hens  cannot  be  outside, 
fresh  alfalfa  or  clover  leaves  or  a  little 
fresh  litter  will  add  pep  for  the  day's 
work  and  be  well  repaid  in  eggs.  Fork- 
ing the  litter  into  piles  will  help  keep 
the  hens  interested  in  life  during  inclem-  j 
ent  weather.  | 


Raise  your 
Chicks  on 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Avoid 

Capes,  Indigestion,  Leg 
Weakness  and  Their 
Little  Bowel  Troubles. 


Makes  CMcics  Healthy.  The  Best  Safeguard 
Against  Little  Chick  Ailments 

Your  great  problem  is  not  how  to  hatch  chicks,  but  to 
raise  them  after  they  are  hatched.   You  would  like  to 
avoid  the  distressing  losses  of  the  first  few  weeks.  Here's 
the  best  advice  I  can  give  you :  Feed  chicks  Pan-a-ce-a  to 
keep  their  general  health  good.   Remember  that  disease 
takes  the  weak,  not  the  strong  and  vigorous. 

LISTEN  TO  THIS:  There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply 
you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  sufficient  for  your  flock — it's  to 
keep  your  chicks  healthy;  it's  to  prevent  gapes  and  cure  the  gapey 
ones — it's  to  prevent  and  cure  leg  weakness — it's  to  prevent  and  cure 
indigestion — it's  to  regulate  the  bowel  troubles.  Guaranteed. 

If  you  want  early  broilers  and  pullets  that  will  develop  into  early 
winter  layers,  then  feed  Pan-a-ce-a.  Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25. 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50 ;  100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Pigs  Healthy  and  Thrifty       Drives  Out  the  Worms 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Fanning 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Buahels;  the  demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400^000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  dcr  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  May  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  ♦» 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 
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"The 
Peace 
Offering" 

"I  know  what  will  change  mother's  mind" 

— nothing  hassolved  house- 
hold problems  like  Calumet 
Baking  Powder.  It  has  brought 
happiness  into  millions  of 
homes — made  expert  cooks  of 
millions  of  housewives  who 
never  had  much  bake  day  "luck." 
Its  unequalled  leavening  and  rais- 
in? powers  mean  big,  tempting 
bakings.  The  never-varying  quali- 
ty of  its  wonderful  ingredients  means 
the  same  good  results  every  bake  day. 

Calumet  saves  you  money  because 
it'smoderate  in  price.goes  farthest, 
eliminates  failures  and  waste. 
St's  pure  in  the  can— pure  in  the  baking 
—and  the  favorite  in  millions  of  homes. 

Received  Highest  Awards 

«N«w  Cook  Boot  Frtt—Sf  Sllf 
9n  Pound  Can. 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
fanners  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
♦he  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  f  eterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
♦o.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  wo  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


What  the  World  Needs  Most 

What  are  the  most  important  things 
today,  in  a  world  that  is  emphasizing  a 
multitude  of  things  it  calls  important? 
When  all  things  are  abnormal,  and  life 
itself  has  to  be  defined  in  terms  that  we 
have  not  used  before,  what  shall  we  say 
is  the  greatest  task  of  the  Soul  of  man? 

The  greatest  thing  each  one  of  you 
can  do  is  to  conserve  and  increase  your 
inner  spiritual  life.  You  are  exhorted, 
urged  and  in  some  cases  commanded  to 
conserve  food,  fuel,  time,  energy  and 
money.  These  things  are  important,  but 
they  are  not  so  important  as  the  saving 
and  conserving  of  the  Soul's  real  life. 
If  that  is  lost,  there  is  nothing  left 
worth  conserving  food  and  fuel  for.  The 
very  things  the  world  needs  most  today 
are  the  things  that  money  and  food  and 
fuel  cannot  get.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  that  will  be  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  making  of  a  new  and  better 
world,  you  must  make  of  your  own  life 
a  spiritual  reality,  at  the  heart  of  which 
is  a  real  passion  to  love  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  and  a  love  of  man- 
kind with  a  passion  to  serve  its  needs. 

When  Love  goes  out  of  the  program  of 
life,  there  is  nothing  left  worth  while. 
It  is  all  that  holds  the  bewildering  web 
of  life  together.  Whatever  else  you  do 
this  Year  of  your  Lord,  never  let  Love 
go.  It  is  your  most  important  need.  It 
is  the  greatest  need  of  the  poor,  dis- 
tracted, tormented  world  today.  —  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon. 


How  to  Use  Less  Wheat 

"Remember  that  Mr.  Hoover  expects 
everyone  to  eat  three  good  meals  a  day. 
If  there  are  children  or  aged  people  or 
invalids,  they  are  not  expected  to  do 
these  things  that  ane  asked.  It  is  only 
meant  for  people  who  have  normal 
health."  These  are  the  words  of  Miss 
Mary  F.  Rausch,  extension  lecturer  for 
the  home  economics  department  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  does  the  Govern- 
ment mean  when  it  asks  us  to  use  less 
wheat;  what  can  we  substitute?"  Miss 
Rausch  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

"The  Government  means  just  this :  In- 
stead of  eating  white  bread,  baking  pow- 
der biscuits,  rolls,  cake,  or  pastry  made 
from  white  flour,  that  in  each  of  these 
foods  as  you  make  them  you  take  out 
some  of  the  white  flour  and  use  graham, 
whole  wheat,  corn  meal,  potatoes,  rye, 
barley,  or  any  kind  of  Jour  or  meal  that 
is  not  white  flour.  For  instance,  when 
you  are  making  pastry,  you  could  use 
two  cupfuls  of  white  flour  and  one  cup- 
ful of  graham  flour  or  soy  bean  flour, 
either  of  the  two  making  excellent  pas- 
try. When  you  make  white  bread,  use 
some  boiled  potatoes  so  as  to  save  some 
of  the  flour,  but  remember  that  potatoes 
are  much  more  moist,  so  you  must  use 
less  of  your  milk  or  milk  and  water  or 
whatever  liquid  you  are  using.  Unless 
you  are  a  very  expert  bread-maker,  do 
not  try  to  put  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  coarser  flours  into  your  bread.  After 
you'  become  accustomed  to  making  gra- 
ham or  corn  or  rye  bread  you  can  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  about  50  per 
cent,  and  you  will  have  good  results. 

"When  you  are  making  cake,  if  your 
recipe  calls  for  four  cupfuls  of  white 
flour,  use  three  cupfuls  of  white  flour 
and  one  cupful  of  graham  flour.  When 
making  gingerbread,  put  in  a  little  gra- 
ham and  a  little  rye  flour  with  the  white 
flour.  You  will  find  that  the  mixture 
of  the  flours  usually  gives  very  excel- 
lent results.  For  baking  powder  ♦bis- 
cuits use  three -fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
white  flour  and  one-fourth  cupful  of  corn 
meal,  and  you  will  have  very  good  re- 
sults. 

"Do  not  eat  any  wheat  cereals,  but 
use  instead  any  of  the  corn  cereals, 
rice,  barley,  or  oats.  If  you  have  any 
left-over  cereals  from  breakfast,  add 
them  when  you  are  making  bread,  and 
use  less  flour.  If  you  happen  to  have 
stale  bread,  dry  it,  roll  it  out,  and  use 
it  either  in  making  bread  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  part  of  the  flour  in  making 
cake.   It  is  also  excellent  mixed  with  an 


egg  and  seasoning  and  used  for  stuffing 
chicken.  Use  some  wheat  flour  in  your 
corn  bread,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make 
good  corn  bread  of  corn  meal  alone. 

"Instead  of  using  pancakes  made  from 
white  flour,  use  rice,  corn  meal,  oatmeal 
or  bread  crumb  pancakes.  Barley  pan- 
cake flour  is  now  on  the  market  and  is 
really  excellent.  If  you  have  stale  bread 
crumbs  from  any  kind  of  bread,  soak 
them  in  cold  water,  squeeze  them  dry, 
and  use  instead  of  flour. 

"Be  sure  that  corn  meal  or  any  of  the 
coarser  breads  are  thoroughly  cooked. 
When  you  use  corn  meal  for  a  pudding 
or  for  a  porridge,  if  you  will  beat  it 
with  an  egg  beater  so  that  air  gets  in 
contact  with  it,  you  will  find  that  it 
has  a  much  better  flavor.  In  adding 
rolled  oats  to  the  flour  for  bread  mak- 
ing, soak  them  in  the  hot  liquid  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.  One  cupful  of  boiled 
mashed  potato  to  two  cupfuls  of  flour 
makes  a  good  bread. 

"All  the  Government  asks  you  to  do 
is  to  take  some  of  the  other  flours  in 
place  of  white  flour.  You  are  not  asked 
to  give  up  wheat  bread  or  to  give  up  the 
use  of  white  flour  entirely.  If  each  fam- 
ily will  accede  to  this  very  modest  re- 
quest, there  will  be  plenty  of  wheat 
flour  to  take  care  of  the  nations  we  have 
promised  to  help,  to  keep  them  from 
starvation,  and  also  for  our  own  sol- 
diers." 


What  Can  We  Do  for  You? 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to 
be  of  practical  help  to  the  housewife  in 
adjusting  herself  to  war  conditions.  The 
recipe*  printed  each  week  are  in  line 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

Bulletins  and  other  material  issued  by 
home  economics  experts  at  our  own  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  at  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  states  are  received  reg- 
ularly at  this  office,  as  well  as  almost 
daily  suggestions  from  specialists  em- 
ployed by  the  Food  Administration.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  for.,  us  to  publish 
anywhere  near  all  the  material  con- 
tained in  these  that  would  be  helpful  to 
our  readers.  We  give  in  each  issue 
what  seems  most  timely,  but  we  may 
have  omitted  the  very  thing  someone 
has  been  looking  for.  "If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  ask  for  it" — whether  it 
is  a  recipe  or  help  with  any  household 
problem.  If  we  ourselves  are  not  able 
to  solve  your  particular  problem,  we  will 
get  in  touch  with  someone  who  can. 

Prune  Conserve 

2  dozen  prunes 
%  pound  raisins 
2  oranges 

y3  cupful  corn  syrup 

%  cupful  water 

Vi  cupful  nut  meats 
Dried  apricots,  peaches,  or  canned 
plums  may  be  used  in  this  recipe.  Wash 
and  cut  prunes  in  pieces.  Add  chopped 
raisins  and  orange  pulp  and  peel,  cut 
very  fine,  then  add  corn  syrup  and 
water.  Cook  slowly  until  it  is  the  con- 
sistency of  marmalade.  Add  chopped 
nuts  five  minutes  before  removing  from 
fire. 


Liquid  Yeast 

4  medium-size  potatoes 
1  quart  hot  water 
%  cupful  corn  syrup 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  cake  dry  yeast,  softened  in  % 

cupful  warm  water,  or 
1  cake  compressed  yeast 

Wash,  pare,  and  cook  the  potatoes  in 
the  water.  Drain,  mash,  and  return  to 
the  water.  Make  up  to  one  quart.  Add 
the  syrup  and  salt  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  cool.  When  lukewarm  add  the 
yeast.  Keep  at  room  temperature — 
sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees  Fahren- 
heit— for  twenty- four  hours  before  us- 
ing. If  kept  for  a  longer  time  it  should 
be  poured  into  a  sterilized  jar  and  put 
in  a  dark  cool  place.  In  making  bread 
a  cupful  of  liquid  yeast  may  be  used  in 
place  of  one  cake  of  dry  yeast  and  one 
cupful  of  liquid. 

Our  aims:  A  single  front,  a  single 
army,  a  single  people. 


Genuine  comfort  if* 
you  ask  for  and  {Jet- 

4f 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 

Beware  of  Imitations— 

name  and  trade-mark 
stamped  on  the  sole. 


The  Washington 
Homeseeker  s  Guide 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  is  thinking  of  going  Welt  to 
farm  or  to  raise  live  stock. 

"The  Evergreen  State"  Is  full  of 
opportunities.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
them.  If  interested,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  above  publication,  which 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
see  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Paciflo 

country. 

B.  A. SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrialist. 
Doion  Pacific  System 
Boom  1354  U.  P.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Many  are  making  815.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market, neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  13»        Wilmington,  N.  C 

Seed  Corn  &  A  If  alf  a  Seed 

Our   own   growing.     Write   for   prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO      .....  KANSAS 


E 


VERGREENS 

Grown  by  specialists  with  over  50  years 
experience.  Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges 
and  ornaments.  Get  Sturgeon  Bay. 
our  free  catalog.  Wisconsin.  „_„,„...„, 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY 


TESTED  SEED  CORN  Tent* 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  0WPERS.TcEs 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  tills  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

rai;fni-nia  COLORED  VIEW  CARDS,  01(1  Mis- 
V/aillUinid  silllls  Birthday,  Patriotic.  Comic, 
Greeting.  Choice  30  for  25c  postpaid.  10c  doz.  Bkg  Magic 
Flowers,  10c.    ANAHEIM  MUSIC  CO. .Anaheim.  Cal. 

SCMOOtl    AMP    COLL.  gTs 

Business  course  prepares  fof 

government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expensss 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  I.  I.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborf    •    -    •  Kansas 

A  man's  armor  is  never  well  set  to 
the  soul  until  a  woman's  hand  has  braced 
it. — John  Ruskin. 


In  Germany  the  use  of  fried  food  has 
been  forbidden  since  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  To  be  really  efficient 
in  guarding  the  food  .supply  in  America, 
we  should  also  give  the  preference  to 
other  methods  of  cooking. 
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Plant  Only  Tested  Seed 


fwj|0  ONE  should  think  of  planting 
1^1  any  of  the  grain  sorghums  this 
1^ I  year  without  a  germination  test. 
Not  for  a  good  many  years  has 


the  seed  of  these  grains  been  as  much 
injured  as  during  the  past  season.  H.  A. 
Vinall,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  been  buying  grain  sorghum  and 
cane  seed  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  for 
government  distribution,  gave  the  above 
warning  in  a  letter  we  have  just  re- 
ceived. He  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  from  its  appearance  whether  a 
given  sample  of  kafir  or  other  grain  sor- 
ghum will  grow  or  not.  Some  of  the 
seed  which  from  appearance  he  ranked 
high  in  vitality  has  shown  germination 
tests  as  low  as  20  per  cent.  The  only 
way  to  account  for  this  is  that  all  these 
grains  contained  an  abnormal  amount  of 
moisture  last  fall  when  the  first  heavy 
freezes  came  and  their  vitality  was  seri- 
ously injured  at  that  time. 

We  were  told  at  the  seed  testing  lab- 
oratory in  Manhattan  recently,  where 
over  fifty  people,  mostly  women  and 
girls,  are  now  employed,  that  the  sam- 
ples sent  in  for  testing  my  Mr.  Vinall 
were  averaging  much  higher  in  germina- 
tion than  those  being  sent  in  as  a  result 
of  the  seed  survey  made  through  the 
schools.  He  is  an  expert  in  selecting 
seed,  and  this  might  have  been  expected. 
But  in  spite  of  his  skill  he  is  placing  no 
dependence  upon  his  ability  to  pick  seed 
that  will  grow  without  first  submitting 
it  to  the  test.  It  is  because  of  this  ex- 
perience that  he  is  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  planting  only  seed  which  has 
been  carefully  tested  to  determine  its 
viability. 

Seed  which  is  weakened  in  vitality, 
even  though  still  able  to  germinate,  will 
be  more  apt  to  fail  to  produce  a  strong 
plant  as  a  result  of  poor  conditions  at 
planting  time.  A  great  many  stands  of 
kafir  lost  every  year  due  to  this  cause. 
This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  planting 
the  grain  sorghums  and  we  can  look  for 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  trouble 
of  this  kind  this  year  unless  the  most 
rigid  precautions  are  taken  to  plant  only 
strong,  viable  seed  which  has  shown  its 
vitality  as  a  result  of  a  germination  test. 

Spring  Grain  Crops 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  growing  the  crops  best  adapted  to  a 
given  locality.  This  year  the  patriotic 
thing  to  do  is  to  plant  as  largely  as 
possible  grains  which  can  be  substituted 
for  wheat.  Spring  wheat  is  suitable 
only  for  Northwestern  Kansas.  In  all 
other  sections  such  crops  as  corn  and 
the  highest -yielding  types  of  the  grain 
sorghums  should  be  grown. 

The  best  war  crop  for  spring  planting 
for  1918  will  be  governed  by  locality 
and  type  of  soil.  On  fertile  soil  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Kansas  corn  is  the  most 
profitable  grain  crop  grown.  On  the 
thinner  uplands  of  East  Central  and 
Southeast  Kansas  the  best  adapted  grain 
sorghum  will  usually  outyield  corn. 

Black-hulled  kafir  is  best  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  state  except  on  very  poor 
soils.  On  the  poorer  types  of  soil  in  this 
section  of  Kansas  where  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  this  variety  to  ma- 
ture, pink  kafir  is  more  satisfactory. 
In  Western  Kansas  corn  is  not  a  reli- 
able crop  because  of  limited  rainfall  and 
danger  from  hot  winds  in  July  and 
August. 

Since  the  grain  sorghums,  especially  , 
the  early-maturing  varieties,  are  much 
more  resistant  to  heat  and  drouth  than 
corn,  they  are  better  producers  of  grain 
in  Western  Kansas  than  corn,  except  on 
some  sandy  soils  on  creek  and  river 
bottoms. — C.  C.  Cunningham. 


let  them  rot,  or  take  what  we  could  get 
for  them  in  less  profitable  markets.  We 
could  not  afford  to  close  our  shops  and 
factories,  so  we  decided  to  fight.  It  is 
our  fight  and  we  must  send  soldiers  and 
feed  and  clothe  and  arm  them  and  stay 
right  behind  them  or  get  licked  and  let 
the  kaiser  run  America.  Now  which 
shall  it  be  ?   It  is  up  to  us — you  and  me. 

We  can't  have  soldiers  fighting  for  us 
unless  we  furnish  the  meat.  Pork  is  the 
best  meat  and  the  safest  and  easiest  to 
ship  because  it  can  be  cured,  and  reach 
them  in  better  condition. 

The  boys  can't  fight  and  also  raise 
hogs.  It  is  up  to  us  to  raise  the  hogs 
and  the  wheat  and  anything  else  that 
will  help  win  this  war.  Pork  can  be 
shipped  to  our  army  and  the  armies  of 
our  allies  to  better  advantage  than  any 
other  meat.  When  working  in  our  fields, 
or  digging  ditches,  or  doing  other  hard 
work,  we  need  pork,  and  miss  it  seriously 
if  we  do  not  have  it.  The  boys  who  are 
fighting  our  battles  at  the  front,  and 
those  who  are  in  training  at  home,  are 
working  hard  and  at  the  same  time  risk- 
ing their  lives  that  we  may  enjoy  our 
homes  and  remain  a  part  of  our  own 
government,  instead  of  living  under  the 
autocratic  domination  of  a  kaiser. — A.  E. 
Chamberlain. 


Pork  for  Our  Soldiers 

If  we  don't  win  this  war  it  will  make 
little  difference  whether  we  raise  hogs 
or  anything  else  in  America.  We  are 
at  war  because  the  kaiser  said  he  would 
sink  all  the  boats  caught  by  his  sub- 
marines carrying  the  product  of  our 
farms  and  factories  to  our  European 
markets;  that  the  men  operating  the 
boats  carrying  our  products  would  be 
left  to  drown  where  Ihe  boats  sunk. 
When  he  made  that  threat  there  was 
one  of  two  things  for  us  to  do — quit 
shipping  our  farm  products  on  the  sea, 


Barley  for  Hogs 

We  have  been  asked  if  barley  is  a  good 
grain  for  hogs. 

Barley  will  probably  supply  grain  for 
hogs  earlier  than  any  other  crop.  It  is 
not  quite  equal  to  corn  for  fattening 
hogs  and  must  be  ground.  The  grains 
are  too  small  and  hard  to  be  chewed  and 
digested  properly  when,  fed  whole.  Pigs 
do  not  like  barley  very  well  at  first,  but 
they  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  it. 
They  will  do  much  better  if  the  ground 
barley  is  mixed  about  half  and  half  with 
shorts  or  middlings. 

Some  have  asked  whether  barley  could 
be  hogged  off.  As  a  rule  hogs  do  not 
harvest  small  grains  as  satisfactorily  as 
they  do  corn.  In  the  case  of  barley  there 
might  also  be  some  trouble  with  the 
beards,  since  bearded  varieties  are  the 
ones  commonly  grown  in  Kansas. 

Save  Your  Chicks — Free 

Send  two  names  to  the  Wight  Co.,  18 
Main,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  they  will  send 
you  enough  Iowite  Remedy,  absolutely 
free,  to  save  forty  chicks  from  white 
diarrhea. —  (Adv  ) 


Prices  for  1918  Binder  Twine 

After  investigating  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing binder  twine,  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  has  announced  that  the 
price  to  the  dealers  of  standard  and 
sisal  twine,  500  feet  to  the  pound,  should 
not  exceed  the  present  price  of  sisal 
fiber,  which  is  19  cents  a  pound,  by  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  factory, 
when  sold  in  carload  lots  of  20,000 
pounds  or  more.  An  additional  increase 
of  one-eighth  cent  is  allowed  for  lots  of 
10,000  pounds  and  one-fourth  cent  in 
smaller  lots. 

Prices  for  other  grades  of  twine  should 
not  exceed  the  prices  of  standard  and 
sisal  twine  by  more  than  the  following 
amounts:  For  twine  running  550  feet 
to  the  pound,  If  cents  increase;  600  feet 
to  the  pound,  3  cents;  650  feet  to  the 
pound,  4$  cents;  650  feet  to  the  pound 
(pure  manilla),  6  cents. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  binder  twine  factories  of  the 
United  States  is  standard  or  sisal  twine. 
The  retail  price  should  be  not  more  than 
Is  cents,  with  freight  added,  above  price 
paid  manufacturer. 

In  arriving  at  manufacturing  costs, 
the  Food  Administration  considered  the 
increased  weight  of  binder  twine  over 
its  sisal  content.  This  increase  in  weight 
is  due  largely  to  the  cordage  oil  which 
it  is  necessary  to  use  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  fact  was  also  recog- 
nized that  manufacturers  have  on  hand 
sisal  purchased  at  lower  prices  or  twine 
manufactured  from  lower-priced  sisal. 

While  the  price  of  standard  and  sisal 
twine  this  year  is  about  4  cents  above 
the  price  prevailing  at  the  end  of.  last 
season,  it  is  explained  that  the  price  of 
sisal  fiber  advanced  during  the  manu- 


NoMoneylnAdvanee 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
Efficient 


SENSATIONAL  OFFER! 

WemakethiBremarkableNo-Money-In-Advance. 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
Majestic"  is  the  perfect  separator— a  master- 
piece of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— an  amaz- 
ing triumph  achieved  in  Cream  Separator  Construction. 
Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
how  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream— how  much  quicker  it  skims  and  how 
much  easier  it  runs  than  any  other  you  have  ever  seen.   If  SO  days 
free  use  proves  that  it  is  just  the  separ- 
'    ator  you  want  and  you  decide  to  keep 
it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment 
60  day*  after  it  arrives  and  the  bal- 
ance in  60  day  payments  thereafter,  giving  you  a 


Made  In  Four 
Sizes:  375,  500/ 
750,  1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im- 
provements includ- 
ing remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and  im- 
proved separ- 
able disc 
bowl 


Mail  This 
Coupon*^" 


Only  Hartman's  with  their  $12,000,000.00  capita] 
their  tremendous  organization  and  over  two  mil' 
lion  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record- 
breaking  offer.   Remember,  we  will  send  you 
any  size  "Majestic"  Separator  you  want  without 
a  cent  in  advance— no  deposit— no  C.O.D.— no  se- 
curity—no references  asked  like  others  do  — no 
obligation  on  your  part  whatever.  If  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied  with  it  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  you  will  not  be  out  a  cent. 

Send  For  FREE  BOOK 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  great  "Majestic."  The^Sjj 
,  "Majestic"  on  our  year-to-pay,  farm~credit-term« 
costs  less  than  others  ask  all  cash  for,   The  proof  is 
this  book.  Mail  coupon. 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
4029  >-a  Salle  St.     Dept.  1SSO      Chicago,  III. 

r 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

✓ pm.  ™-^5jp  J  4025  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  1250     Chicago  | 

*  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog  and  par-  _ 

~     ticulars  of  your  No-Money-ln- Advance,  full  Year-to-Pay  Farm  Credit  I 
Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 

f  Name   | 

Address   I 


This  Stump  Puller  Sent  FREE 


tici   mjuu  i  cnuure  stumps  any  longer.  Kic 

*\  *  Stump  Puller 


Send 
for 

FREE 
BOOK 


Don't  endure  stumps  any  longer.  Get  them  out  with  a 

Think  of  it!  To 
prove  the  wonderful, 
amazing  workoftheKirstin 
One-Man  Puller,  we  ship  it  any- 
one man  alone  pulls  all  kinds  of  stumps  where1  wBthout  one  cent  In  ad. 

quick  and  easy.    Get  the  book  wucie   Klinuui  Mnl  **? 

vance,  on  thirty  days  free  trial.  No 
obligation  to  pay  after  trial.  If  pleased  take  a  half 
year  to  pay  or  return  at  our  expense  and  keep  your 
money.   Write  for  this  _ 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Get  a  Puller  and  clear  your  land  —  FREE 
Tbe  Kirst'.n  One-Man  Pullers  pull  stumps  easiest  and  quick 
No  horses  required.  All-steel  construction— unbreak- 
able. Guaranteed  3  years,  flaw 


hich  tells  bow,  also  ask 
for  very  special  offer. 
Don't  Miss  This. 


offer. 


Prices  $50  and  up.  S  and  f 

A.  J.  EIRSTIN  COMPANY 
3156  Ludington  Street  Escanaba,  Mich. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  j.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 
20 — Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 
'21— The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 
22 — Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  a  id  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  book ,  .sted  above. 

OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  w&nt  more  than  one  book  yc  j  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  aboT    for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  z5  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 —  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
leis  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY — THOUSANDS 
government  war  jobs  open  to  farmers.  Men- 
women.  $100  month.  List  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  0-82.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR    SALE  —  IMPORTED    PERCH  ERON 
pure- bred  horse,  seven  years  old,  dark  gray, 
weight   1,700   to   1,800   pounds.     Sound  and 
O.  K.  at  farm.     Otto  Meyer,  Basehor,  Kan. 

PATENTS. 

VIOLINS. 

PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundred  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463  Ouray 
Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  "rlced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  seven  months  old.  G.  E.  Berry,  Gar- 
net t,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 
$45:  heifer  calves,  $65,  delivered;  King  Segis 
breeding.  Pond  View  Dairy,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS — BULLS  OF  GOOD 
quality  and  good  breeding,  tracing  back  to 
Choice  Goods.  Just  what  you  want  and 
priced  for  quick  sale.  Paul  Cashatt,  Oska- 
loosa,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

GOPHER  TRAPS. 

CLEAN  YOUR  ALFALFA.  POCKET  GO- 
pher  trap.  Send  me  $3  for  one-half  dozen. 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Success 
Gopher  Trap  Co.,  Harlan,  Iowa. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NICE  CLEAN  PINTO  BEANS  FOR  FOOD 
or  seed,  ten  cents  pound.  Send  check  with 
Order.     Fred  Hines,  Elkhart,  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushed 
If  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — PURE  TENNESSEE  EVER- 
green  broom  corn  seed,  $8.50  per  bushel. 
Donald  Pierce,  Moran,  Kansas. 

NO.  1  SWEET  CLOVER,  FARMERS* 
prices.  Sow  on  oats  or  fall  wheat  (rain  will 
cover)  and  get  two  crops.  John  Lewis, 
Madison,  Kansas. 

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  12 
Concord  grapevines,  2  years  (postpaid), 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE  —  OLD  CORN  FOR  SEED 
(Boone  County  White),  in  the  ear  or  shtlled, 
$4  per  bushel  at  the  farm  or  station.  C.  H. 
Bacon,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

WHITE  SEED  CORN  ON  COB — LARGE 
select  ears,  five  dollars  bushel.  Bin  run, 
good  ears,  three  dollars.  Long  grain,  small 
white  cob.  Patterson's  Jersey  Farm,  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas. 

RECLEANED,  FULLY  MATURED  RED 
Top  Cane,  10c;  Orange,  7%c:  kafir,  red  and 
white  maize,  6c;  feterita,  7c;  Sudan,  23c  per 
pound  here.  Send  bank  draft  or  money  or- 
der.   Shaw  Seed  Co.,  Thomas,  Oklahoma. 

FROST  -  PROOF  FIELD  -  GROWN  CAB- 
bage  plants,  ready  for  shipment  now.  Prices, 
$1.50  for  500,  $2.50  per  thousand  delivered  by 
mail  or  express.  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.    Jenkins  Plant  Co.,  Sumner,  Ga. 

PURE  SUDAN  SEED,  GUARANTEED 
free  from  Johnson  grass.  Ten  pounds,  $2.20; 
$20  per  hundred.  Black-hulled  kafir,  $5.50 
per  hundred.  Schrock  kafir.  $9  per  hundred. 
All  seeds  high  grade.     Recleaned  1917  crop. 

H.  A.  Foster,  Cleo  Springs,  Oklahoma. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
Progressive    ( Everbearer) ,   75   cents  100;  $6, 

I,  000:  $5  1.000  in  5.000  lots.  Dunlap.  30 
cents  100;  $2.25,  1,000:  $2  1,000  in  5.000  lots. 
Hundred  and  thousand  lots  prepaid  by  par- 
cel post.  G.  W.  N.  Howden,  726  Walnut  St., 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN  RAISED  IN  EDWARDS 
County,  Kansas,  in  year  1917.  White  tests 
100  per  cent,  yellow  99  per  cent.  Test  made 
by  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  White, 
$5  per  bushel;  yellow,  $4.  If  you  want  the 
best  seed  you  will  have  to  hurry.  P.  O.  Box 
278,  Belpre,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  NEW  ASPINWALL 
potato  planter,  one  Pugh  potato  digger,  good 
condition.     Inquire  at  Belvue  State  Bank, 

Eelvue,  Kansas. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
December.  1917,  by  Alois  G.  Basgall,  residing 
north  of  Bison,  in  Rush  County,  Kansas,  on 
Route  A,  one  bay  mare  colt  about  two  years 
old,  cut  in  left  ear.  Appraised  at  $100. 
Chas.  Hopper,  County  Clerk,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  VINCENT  KLEYMANN, 
Edwards  Township,  Wichita  County,  on  the 
18th  day  of  March,  1918,  one  light  bay  mare 
three  years  old,  four  white  feet,  white  stripe 
in  face,  no  marks  or  brands.  Dean  True- 
blood,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS- 
Kansas. 


-U.    A.    GORE.  SEWARD, 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG- 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

Treatment  for  Worms  in  Hogs 

The  popular  opinion  that  soda  lye  pos- 
sesses preventive  and  remedial  proper- 
ties against  worms  and  other  intestinal 
parasites  has,  by  a  recent  experiment 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  been  proven  false. 
Hogs  were  fed  soda  lye  for  a  period  of 
two  and  one-half  months  and  according 
to  the  report  the  extent  of  infestations 
increased  during  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

The  Department  further  points  out 
that  since  soda  lye  has  no  effect  on  para- 
sites in  the  comparatively  simple  diges- 
tive tract  of  hogs,  in  the  complex  ali- 
mentary canal  of  cattle  and  sheep  its 
opportunity  to  influence  parasites  is  fur- 
ther lessened. 

A  safe  and  effective  hog  tonic  and 
worm  remedy  is  offered  by  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  as  follows :  Sal 
soda,  3  pounds;  Glauber's  salts,  3 
pounds;  copperas,  3  pounds;  sulphur,  1 
pound;  charcoal,  4  pounds;  and  common 
salt,  3  pounds. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  keep  in  a  trough 
in  a  conveniently  dry  place.  When  the 
herd  is  seriously  infested  with  worms  it 
is  well  to  use  santonin  6  grains;  calo- 
mel 4  grains,  per  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  hog.  Feed  in  a  thin  slop  after  hogs 
have  had  no  food  for  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  event  that  santonin  cannot  be 
obtained,  satisfactory  results  may  be  ex- 
pected from  finely  powdered  copper  sul- 
phate, at  the  rate  of  a  level  teaspoonful 
to  the  hundred  pounds  weight  of  hogs, 
given  in  the  manner  recommended  for 
the  use  of  the  santonin  and  calomel. 

It  is  advisable  to  confine  the  hogs  for 
a  period  of  two  days  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug,  in  rather  lim- 
ited quarters  apart  from  the  regular  hog 
lots.  After  the  hogs  are  released  from 
the  pen  the  live  worms  and  eggs  expelled 
by  the  treatment  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
strong  stock  dip  solution  or  a  coating 
of  freshly-slacked  lime  to  prevent  rein- 
festation. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  plow  the  hog 
lots  and  sow  the  rape  or  other  forage 
crops  at  least  once  during  the  season. 
An  abundance  of  wholesome  forage  is 
thus  procured  and  the  fresh  soil  surface 
furnishes  conditions  almost  equal  in 
cleanliness  to  that  of  a  new  hog  lot. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 

H.  L.  Michaelis,  Kinsley,  Kansas,  owns 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
cattle  in  this  state.  He  has  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed  and  a  very  fine  lot  of 
individuals.  This  herd  has  a  good  produc- 
tion record  and  a  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  record-bred 
young  stock. 


C.  A.  Brock,  of  Nortonville,  Kansas,  has 
made  a  great  success  with  his  herd  of  Hol- 
stein cattle.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  splendid 
dairy  farm  adjoining  the  town  of  Norton- 
ville. and  has  on  hand  ninety  head  of  both 
registered  and  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  comprising  forty  head  of  two-year- 
old  heifers  that  will  freshen  in  Man  and 
June;  ten  yearling  heifers,  and  forty  cows 
old  heifers  that  will  freshen  in  May  and 
Brock  is  planning  on  reducing  his  herd. 


facturing  year  1916-17  from  7f  cents  to 
16$  cents.  In  August,  1917,  it  advanced 
again  to  19  cents  per  pound,  where  it 
has  remained  to  date. 

Reports  are  received  every  two  weeks 
from  the  nineteen  binder  twine  estab- 
lishments of  the  country,  all  of  which 
are  co-operating  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. These  reports  show  that  there 
will  be  an  ample  supply  of  twine  for 
the  1918  harvest. 


Feed  the  Colts 

You  cannot  grow  a  well-bred  draft 
colt  into  a  big  horse  without  feeding  it 
liberally  from  birth.  Early  maturity  is 
necessary  and  besides  if  it  is  not  well 
fed  while  young,  it  probably  never  will 
develop  into  as  big  a  horse  as  if  pushed 
from  the  start. 

Colts  should  be  encouraged  to  eat 
early.  Whenever  they  begin  to  nibble  at 
the  mare's  feed  a  low  feed  box  should 
be  provided  out  of  reach  of  the  mother, 
and  in  this  the  colt  should  be  fed  regu- 
larly. A  mixture  of  ground  oats  and 
bran  or  a  mixture  of  ground  oats,  ground 
corn  and  bran  or  oil  meal  is  good  feed 
for  them  during  the  summer  and*  early 
fall.  Colts  must  also  be  encouraged  to 
exercise.  If  the  mare  and  foal  are  run- 
ning in  the  pasture,  exercise  and  rest 
are  provided  naturally.  Even  though 
they  are  on  grass,  however,  the  grain 
mixture  should  be  supplied  to  the  colts 
once  or  twice  daily,  either  in  a  creep 
at  the  pasture  or  in  the  barn. 

If  the  mare  must  work,  which  is  usu- 
ally the  case  on  most  farms,  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  colt  is  to  have  a  well- 
fenced  lot  or  paddock  or  a  well -venti- 
lated box  stall  where  the  colt  can  be 
left  while  the  mare  is  in  the  field.  The 
most  successful  horsemen  never  think  of 
allowing  the  colts  to  follow  the  mares 
while  at  work. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  the  mare  must 
be  watched  closely  while  she  is  suckling 
the  colt.  She  should  not  be  given  feed 
that  is  too  rich  and  turned  out  on  pas- 
ture without  making  the  change  grad- 
ually. When  the  mare  comes  in  from 
the  field  hot  and  tired  it  is  sometimes 
actually  dangerous  to  permit  the  colt  to 
suck  at  once.  Allow  the  mare  to  cool 
off,  and  if  she  is  very  warm  it  is  safer 
to  draw  a  part  of  the  milk  before  allow- 
ing the  colt  to  her.  In  order  to  keep 
up  the  mare's  milk  flow  she  should  be 
well  fed  and  there  should  be  no  sudden 
changes.  She  should  also  be  spared  as 
much  as  possible  from  doing  the  hardest 
of  the  work. 

By  weaning  time  the  colt  should  be 
eating  a  liberal  ration  of  grain  and 
grass  or  hay.  It  will  be  little  trouble  at 
this  time  if  the  colt  has  been  encouraged 
to  eat  early. 


Jefferson  County  Pig  Club 

The  Bank  of  McLouth,  Kansas,  was 
successful  recently  through  its  cashier, 
Eric  C.  Steeper,  and  the  co-operation  of 
Earl  Bower,  a  breeder  of  big-type  Poland 
China  hogs,  in  organizing  the  first  pig 
club  in  Jefferson  County  with  a  mem- 
bership of  thirteen. 

Mrs.  McCafferty,  county  club  leader, 
was  present  and  organized  the  boys  into 
a  state  pig  club. 

Poland  China  bred  gilts  were  selected 
from  the  Greenfield  herd  of  Earl  Bower 
and  were  eagerly  taken  by  the  boys.  The 
bank  took  their  notes  for  the  price  of 
the  gilts  at  6  per  cent  for  one  year.  The 
boys  signed  an  agreement  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  club  and  fulfill  the  con- 
tract specified  in  the  note,  and  the  par- 
ents signed  an  agreement  giving  their 
consent  to  the  boys'  acceptance  of  the 
contract  and  promised  not  to  appropriate 
the  property  assumed  by  their  sons. 

The  age  limit  was  from  ten  to  eigh- 
teen years.  The  members  of  the  club 
are  Arthur  Edmonds,  Gleason  Freeman, 
Godfrey  Kurasek,  president;  Charles 
Kuckera,  vice  president;  Howard  Miller, 
Edgar  Miller,  Edgar  Shrader,  Dwight 
Williams,  secretary;  George  McBroom, 
Frank  Newby,  Lewis  Lange,  Theodore 
Lange,  and  Elmer  Lange. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Stevens  McCafferty,  county 
club  leader,  and  P.  R.  Imel,  state  pig 
club  agent,  recently  called  on  most  of 
these  boys,  advising  them  and  inspecting 
their  start  in  pork  production. 

Several  of  the  boys  gave  the  hog-rear- 
ing proposition  very  deep  and  thorough 
consideration.  Their  pigs  got  out  the 
first  night  and  were  gone  from  one  to 
two  days.  No  apparent  damage  was 
done  except  loss  of  weight  and  appetite, 
but  that  was  lost  by  the  boys. 

All  members  of  the  club  were  greatly 
pleased  with  their  big  smooth  gilts  and 
more  would  have  been  taken  if  they  had 
been  available. 


April  6,  1918 

The  boys  are  enthusiastic  and  promise 
a  good  showing  at  the  contest  to  be 
pulled  off  next  fall  on  the  best  pigs 
raised  from  these  gilts.  The  amount  of 
pork  produced  in  proportion  to  amount 
of  feed  consumed  will  be  a  big  factor  in 
winning. 

Substantial  premiums  are  to  be  given 
by  the  promoters  and  an  expert  is  ex- 
pected to  be  secured  to  do  the  judging. 

Mr.  Steeper  and  Mr.  Bower  are  greatly 
pleased  by  the  results  of  their  first  ef- 
forts along  this  line,  which  are  sure  to 
be  a  big  stimulus  to  the  production  of 
pork  and  pure-bred  swine  in  their  com- 
munity. 


Consolidate  Hog  Records 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  consolidate 
the  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record  Asso 
ciation  and  the  American  Duroc  Jersey 
Swine  Breeders'  Association.  Commit- 
tees from  these  two  associations  met  in 
Chicago  January  29  and  after  due  delib- 
eration prepared  a  written  statement 
covering  the  various  points  involved  in 
consolidation.  This  is  now  being  sub- 
mitted to  all  members  and  a  post-card 
vote  is  asked  on  a  number  of  points. 
One  of  the  points  at  issue  is  whether  the 
office  of  the  combined  association  shall 
be  in  Peoria  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  is  a  progressive  movement  and 
should  be  backed  by  Duroc  Jersey  hog 
breeders  generally.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  confusion  connected  with 
having  two  record  associations  perform- 
ing the  same  function  and  such  consoli- 
dations are  always  in  order  when  they 
can  be  brought  about  with  perfect  har- 
mony. The  joint  committee  is  urging 
that  all  members  give  prompt  attention 
to  the  returning  of  the  post  cards  with 
the  votes  properly  filled  in. 

The  National  Association  has  just  re- 
cently constructed  a  very  fine  building 
at  Peoria.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
consolidation  this  building  should  be 
utilized  if  possible.  The  proposition  of 
going  to  Chicago  would  involve  selling 
the  Peoria  building  and  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany to  furnish  quarters  free,  including 
light,  heat,  and  janitor  service.  We  be- 
lieve breeders  of  the  Middle  West  would 
regret  to  see  the  Peoria  building  sold. 
It  would  seem  better  for  the  association 
to  keep  free  and  independent  of  such 
obligations  as  accepting  the  Stock  Yards 
Company's  offer  would  involve. 

We  hope  the  Kansas  membership  will 
vote  100  per  cent.  If  you  are  a  mem- 
ber and  failed  to  get  the  ballot  or  have 
lost  it,  write  to  the  National  Duroc  Jer- 
sey Association  at  Peoria  for  a  copy.  It 
is  most  important  that  there  be  a  full 
expression  of  all  members  on  the  points 
involved. 


Measuring  Hay  in  Stack 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

stacks  so  measured  and  weighed  had  set- 
tled less  than  thirty  days,  and  in  these 
the  average  number  of  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  was  589.6.  Of  the  thirty  stacks 
which  had  settled  sixty  days,  the  aver- 
age number  of  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  was 
581.5.  The  remaining  seven  stacks  had 
settled  from  74  to  155  days  and  the  av- 


erage number  of  cubic  feet  to  the  ton 
was  514.9. 

Alfalfa  hay  settles  much  more  com- 
pactly than  timothy  hay.  The  common 
rule  in  Kansas  is  to  allow  512  cubic  feet 
as  a  ton  in  alfalfa  hay  which  has  been 
stacked  thirty  days.  When  it  has  stood 
five  or  six  months,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  allowed  is  422,  and  in  old  fully- 
settled  stacks  it  is  usual  to  allow  343 
cubic  feet  to  a  ton. 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range,  100  eggs,  $6.    J.  A.  Reed,  Lyons,  Kan. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Winners  of  the  blue  In  four  states.  Eggs, 
16.50  per  hundred.    Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FREE 
range  selected  birds.  Eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.    H.  H.  Hadel,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  six  dollars  hundred.  Thomas  D. 
Davis,   Avard,  Oklahoma. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
reasonable,  from  heavy  winter  layers.  Mrs. 
Ed  Lehman,  Newton,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Exhibition  and  laying  strains.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kansas. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  2S8  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie  Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 


EXHIBITION  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  $2  per  setting,  $5  hundred. 
Egg  circular.    O.  L.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing  from  extra  selected  good  laying  strain, 
$5  and  $7  per  hundred.  I.  H.  Gnagy,  Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$5.90  hundred,  $3.40  fifty,  $2.30  thirty.  Taken 
state  prizes.  Rufus  Standiferd,  Reading, 
Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
cren,  Morland,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — EGGS, 
six  years'  breeding,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Joe  Streeter,  Route  B,  Hamilton,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  —  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
from  the  "Hardscrabble"  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Write  for  prices.  E.  M.  Wheeler, 
Jefferson,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS — SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred-to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — PURE-BRED  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fifty  eggs,  $3.50;  one 
hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 


FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 


EXCELSIOR  FARM  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Yesterlaid-Young  strain. 
Eggs,  $5  for  108.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Baby  chicks,  12c.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant, 
Kansas. 


YOUNG,  FRANTZ,  FERRIS.  YESTER- 
Iaid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route   1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
.flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  "ENGLISH" 
strain,  eggs  $8  per  hundred;  baby  chicks  $16 
per  hundred;  two-months-old  cockerels,  $10 
per  dozen.  Sarver's  Poultry  Farm,  Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting  and  $5 
per  hundred.  Sweepstakes  and  first  prize 
cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair;  first  pullet,  first 
cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona,  Kansas.  • 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Oldest  and  best  strain  in  the  West.  Trap- 
nest  egg  record,  268  eggs.  Our  strain  has 
won  at  Kansas  City,  Topeka.  Wichita,  Hutch- 
inson, etc.,  silver  cups,  specials.  Few  surplus 
hens  and  three  fine  cockerels  left  at  $2  each. 
Eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred;  fertility  guaran- 
teed. Mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Grace  Acker- 
man,  Stewartsville,  Mo. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


WHITE  LANGSHAN.  BUFF  ROCK  AND 
Ancona  eggs.    Ellis,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 


EGGS — BLUE  ANDALUSIANS,  $6  HUN- 
dred;  Blue  Orpingtons,  $3  fifteen;  Buff  Leg- 
horns, $5  hundred;  Buff  Ducks,  $7  hundred; 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $3  eleven.  Circular. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry.  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas.  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Good  layers. 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  forty-five,  $4.  H.  Clay  Shirky, 
Norborne,  Missouri. 


EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  In  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 


DUCK  EGGS  —  EXTRA  LARGE  MAM- 
moth  Pekin,  pure-bloods,  excellent  layers, 
$2  dozen,  postpaid.  Albert  Schindler,  Ne- 
braska City,  Nebraska. 


FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
$1.60,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BUFF  ROCKS  —  SIXTEEN  YEARS  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Eggs,  $6  per  hundred,  $3 
per  fifty     Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Walton,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMONTH  ROCKS  —  PURE, 
bred  farm  stock.  Eggs,  6c  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kansas. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3.  EGGS, 
$5  per  hundred.    Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell, 

Kansas. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, Kansas. 


SIMS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE  WIN- 
ners.  Get  my  free  mating  list.  Geo.  Sims, 
LeRoy,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50  PER  FIF- 
teen,  prepaid  within  state.  Choice  farm 
flock.    G.  P.  Wells,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Pens,  $3  to  $6;  utility,  $6  hundred. 
C.  F.  Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansas. 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1.25  for  fifteen.  $6  per  hundred.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Nebraska. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  (IVORY  STRAIN), 
$1.50  for  fifteen.  Mrs.  Alfred  Vollmer, 
Bronson,  Kansas. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCK- 
erel,  $3.50  each.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 


REDUCTION  ON  BARRED  ROCK  HENS 
and  eggs.  Write  me.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred;  farm  range.  -  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12  %c.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED 
Rocks.  Large,  thrifty  farm  range,  $1  and 
$2  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Shipley,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
fine  birds,  farm  range  flock,  selected  eggs, 
$5  per  hundred,  75c  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Steele,  Barnes,  Kansas. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2 ;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.  Eggs  from  exhibition  pens,  $2  and  $3; 
utility,  $1.25.  Write  wants.  Satisfaction 
pledged.     Hiram   Patton,   Hutchinson,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — GET  THE  BEST.  BAKER 
gold  nugget  proved  layer  strain — no  guess- 
work. Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  fifty.  $5.  Order 
early.     Abram  Troup,  Logan,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  bred  for  layers.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen, 
$6  per  hundred;  chicks,  12 ^c.  Mrs.  Dora 
Beeton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FROM  MY  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  and  White  Rock  pens.  Write  for 
mating  list  and  show  record.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— PARKS  200-EGG 
strain.  Best  pens,  $3  fifteen,  $5  thirty,  $12 
hundred;  utility  flock,  $8  hundred.  Gem 
Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  EIGHTY  PREMIUMS, 
entire  stock  and  supplies  for  sale  at  a  sacri- 
fice. Meantime  eggs,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  $5. 
Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BARRED 
to  skin  kind  and  heavy  laying,  $7  hundred, 
$3.50  forty-eight,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry 
Farm,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS,  $2 
to  $5  fifteen,  $8  hundred.  Reduction  on 
incubator  orders.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf, 
Vassar,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 
from  stock  winning  at  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
1916;  also  first  at  Topeka,  1918;  $7.50  hun- 
dred, $1.25  fifteen;  first  pen,  $3  fifteen,  $5 
thirty.    Mrs.  Myrtle  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  ^$10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  Farnsworth,  224 
Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  —  EVERY 
egg  is  produced  by  straight  line  barred,  care- 
fully mated  stock,  the  kind  that  satisfies, 
at  $1.50  per  fifteen;  $8  per  hundred.  Show 
matings,  $3  per  fifteen  straight.  Eighty 
per  cent  fertility  and  quality  guaranteed.  J. 
A.  Thomas,  R.  R.  3,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

in— 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
R.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS. 
E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $6.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS — PURE-BRED,  FINE 
winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  setting,  $6 
per  hundred.    J.  O.  Spencer,  Hesston,  Kan. 


STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5,  fifteen;  baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 


EGGS  AND  LARGE  RED  ROSE  COMB 
utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons,  Marshall, 
Missouri. 


RED,  VELVETY,  DARK,  BOTH  COMBS. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  For- 
rest Peckenpaugh,  Lake  City,  Kansas. 


BRAMAN  POULTRY  YARD — S.  C.  RHODE 
Island  Red  eggs  for  sale,  $2  a  setting  of 
seventeen;  $7.50  per  hundred.  S.  B.  Raw- 
lings,  Braman,  Oklahoma. 


KANSAS  STATE  SHOW,  FIRST  PRIZE 
S.  C.  Red  cock  and  other  winners  in  my 
pens.  Eggs,  $1.50,  $3,  $5  setting.  W.  G. 
Lewis,  622  N.  Market,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  GOOD 
colors  and  good  layers,  $1  fifteen,  $6  hun- 
dred. Sam  Putnam,  Route  4,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas. 


BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  ALL  YEARLING 
hens.  Harris  strain.  Eggs,  $1.60  fifteen, 
$3.50  thirty,  $6  hundred.  James  A.  Harris, 
Poultry  Farm,  Latham,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  TO  LAY  AND 
win  in  shows.  Heads  of  pens  direct  from 
Meyer,  owner  of  champion  Reds  in  American 
laying  contest.  Fifteen  eggs,  $2.50;  thirty, 
$4.     M.  L.  Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nebraska. 


-  SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.     Mrs.  Wm.   Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Circular  free.    Mrs.  Biermann,  Wisner,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  fifteen.  W.  J. 
Musch,  Hartford,  Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1  FIFTEEN, 
$6  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  from  good  matings.  $2  per  fifteen,  $8 
per  hundred.    E.  L.  Gerardy,  Americus,  Kan. 


GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  $2.50  setting  or  $10  hundred.  Mary  E. 
Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia. Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER 
setting;  five  dollars  per  hun,dred.  This  pen 
won  ten  ribbons  last  year,  six  firsts,  four 
seconds.    J.  L.  Moorhead,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — EXTRA 
farm  raised  egg  producing  flock,  culled  to 
the  limit.  Orpingtons  fourteen  years.  $2.50 
fifteen,  ten  dollars  hundred.  Patterson's 
Jersey  Farm,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS — BEST  LANGSHANS.  JOHN  LOV^ 
ette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


QUALITY  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  — 
Fifteen,  $1.60;  100,  $6.50.  J.  M.  Bond,  En- 
terprise, Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
Langshan  eggs  for  hatching,  seventeen  for 
$1.25  or  100  $4.75.  Mrs.  M.  Bear,  Advance, 
Missouri. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  EXCELLENT 
range  stock.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  100,  $6. 
Baby  chicks,  16c  each.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 


MAMMOTH  SIZE  BLACK  LANGSHANS — 
260  egg  strain,  14-pound  cockerels,  hens  12. 
Eggs,  fifteen.  $3.50.  English  Penciled  Run- 
ner ducks,  lay  all  winter,  eggs  $2  fifteen. 
E.  Stewart,  Henderson,  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louie 
Bruning,   Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  extra  good;  hundred,  $5.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rankin.  Gardner,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  DOZEN  PURE-BRED 
Golden  Wyandottes.  Address  Mrs.  A.  B, 
Grant,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $3.65;  hundred.  $6.  Baby 
chicks,  20c  each.  Lawrence  Blythe,  White 
City,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES, 
fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.50.  Fivo 
kinds  of  ducks,  eggs.  Circular  free.  Fred 
Kucera,  Clarkson,  Nebraska. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.  Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kansas. 


EGGS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES  LAYING 
strain.  Utility,  $1.25  fifteen;  $3.50  fifty;  $6 
hundred.  Pen  headed  by  $15  cockerel  direct 
from  Keeler,  $2  fifteen.  M.  M.  Weaver,  New- 
ton, Kansas. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS, 
thirty,  $3.50.     Sarah  Peters,  Nashville,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BIG 
white  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting.  H.  H.  Hadel, 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.    Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp,  Protection,  Kan. 


,  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS  — 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $3.50  per  thirty;  utility, 
$6  per  hundred,  prepaid.  Dan  Oberhellmann, 
Holstein,  Missouri. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS. — 
Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — PRIZE 
winning  two-year-old  hen,  44-pound  torn;  $3 
setting.     S.  Peltier,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


SARVER'S  FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT 
turkey  eggs,  $5  per  ten.  Sarver's  Poultry 
Farm,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  FEW  FINE  DARK  COP. 
nish  pullets,  $2.50  and  $3.50.  Eggs,  $2.50 
setting.     L.  C.  Horst,  Newton,  Kansas. 


AN  CON  AS. 


ANCONAS  — ■  THE  GREATEST  LAYERS. 
Eggs,  $7  per  hundred,  $2.50  for  thirty.  Joe 
Partsch,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 


ANCONA  EGGS  CHEAP,  BOTH  COMBS, 
from  extra  good  stock.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kansas. 


WANTED 


WANTED — FIFTY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
pullets  and  two  cockerels.  Wm.  Mielenz,  97 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


A.  J.  Swingle,  of  Leonardville,  Kansas, 
has  made  a  success  with  the  big  Poland 
China  hog.  His  herd  is  richly  bred  along 
the  lines  of  Mouw's  Black  Jumbo  2d  and 
Shurley's  Wonder.  A  number  of  sows  in 
the  herd  are  Black  Expansion,  Orange  Price 
2d,  Mollie  Surprise  and  Jumbo  Standard. 
Mr.  Swingle  has  saved  over  a  hundred 
spring  pigs.  He  recently  purchased  to  nead 
his  herd  Miller's  Smooth  Wonder  by  Mil- 
ler's A  Wonder  and  his  dam  was  Miller's 
Smooth  Queen,  one  of  the  best  sows  on  the 
Miller  farm. 


Castillo  &  Son,  Independence,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  registered 
Holsteins  in  Kansas,  report  a  good  demand 
for  high-class  Holstein  breeding  stock. 
Among  recent  sales  made  by  them  was  a 
number  of  choice  animals  to  J.  S.  Perry,  of 
Rest,  Kansas,  who  is  building  up  a  regis- 
tered herd. 


W.  R.  Crow  &  Sons,  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
the  well  known  breeders  and  showmen  of 
Duroc  Jersey  swine,  have  just  returned  from 
the  winter  show  circuit  held  at  Denver,  Col- 
orado; Wichita.  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  and  report  the  premium  and 
sales  money  received  from  these  shows 
amounted  to  $4,757.  This  herd  of  Durocs 
have  been  leading  winners  at  the  state  fairs 
and  shows  for  several  years.  They  own  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  Kansas  and  develop  the 
right  type  of  profitable  hog  for  both  the 
farmer  and  breeder.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  large  number  of  spring 
yearling  gilts  bred  to  prize-winning  boars 
for  April  and  May  farrow. 


Ben  Schneider,  of  Nortonville,  Kansas,  Is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  high-class  herds  of 
Holstein  cattle  in  Eastern  Kansas.  Mr. 
Schneider  never  buys  a  cheap  cow  or  heifer 
to  go  in  his  herd  and  by  adding  only  choice 
animals  with  good  pedigrees  to  the  herd,  he 
has  today  one  of  the  best  small  herds  of 
producing"  cows  in  Kansas.  The  demands 
for  females  from  this  herd  have  drawn  on 
them  so  heavily  that  Mr.  Schneider  has  of 
late  refused  to  price  any  females.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  a  number  of 
choice  young  bulls. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


April  6,  1918 


FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bound  permanently  in 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Farmer. 


NAME 


TOWN   

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO   STATE. 


Hereford  Cows  For  Sale 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  OUR  ENTIRE  HERD 
FOR  SALE  PRIVATELY 

Comprising  sixty-six  head  of  cows,  ages  from  two  years  old  to  aged  cows. 
A  number  have  young  calves  and  all  are  bred.    Will  price  one  or  a  carload. 

We  Have  the  Most  Popular  Blood  Lines 

All  cattle  are  registered  and  bred  to  registered  herd  bulls.  We  also  offer 
twenty-five  Hereford  bulls,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds;  two  imported  Per- 
cheron  mares,  and  two  home-bred  Percheron  mares,  all  in  foal.  Come  and 
see  us. 

J.  S.  WILSON  &  SON 

HAMILTON,  KANSAS 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  April  number  of  The  Shorthorn  in 
America,  published  by  the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association,  is  now  in  the 
mails.  It  begins  the  third  year  of  its  pub- 
lication and  will  be  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  informing 
numbers  yet  issued.  As  an  educational  force 
and  through  its  close  co-operation  with  the 
agricultural  and  live  stock  press,  this  mag- 
azine has  accomplished  wonderful  results  for 
Shorthorn  unity  and  progress  and  furnishes 
an  object  lesson  for  other  breed  associations. 
This  number  contains  the  powerful  address 
of  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, given  before  the  National  Shorthorn 
Congress.  The  author  of  "Shorthorn  Cattle," 
Alvin  H.  Saunders,  reviews  in  a  most  enter- 


taining and  instructive  style  his  forty  years' 
contact  with  Shorthorn  affairs.  H.  G.  Mc- 
Millan, veteran  breeder  and  editor,  draws 
some  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  worth 
of  a  good  sire.  Captain  Dan  Casement,  a 
prominent  Hereford  breeder,  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  appreciation  of  the  progressive 
work  of  the  Shorthorn  forces.  The  cele- 
brated writer,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  pre- 
sents a  story  of  fascinating  interest.  "Short- 
horns in  Home  Pastures."  A.  C.  Halliwell, 
editor  of  The  Shorthorn  World,  makes  in- 
teresting reference  to  the  cattle  trade,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  forty  years,  under  the 
title,  "Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow."  P. 
J.  Curtin,  noted  Milking  Shorthorn  authority, 
discusses  "The  MUking  Shorthorn  in  Ac- 
tion." Many  other  contributions  from 
authoritative  sources  and  the  addresses  be- 
fore the  National  Shorthorn  Congress  in 
condensed  form  add  to  the  value  and  inter- 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSION 

AT  TONGANOX1E,  KANSAS,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1918 


100 


HIGH  GRADES 


— 100 

Having  decided  to  disperse  my  Holstein  herd  of  cows,  I  will  sell  at  public  auction  com- 
mencing at  11  o'clock  on  above  date  and  place  as  follows: 

Twenty  Fresh  Cows.    Twenty  Heavy  Springers.    Forty  Heavy 
Milkers.    Twenty  Two- Year-Old  Heavy  Springers. 

Junior  Herd  Bull,  Sir  Henry  Skylark  DeKol  2d 

The  above  cattle  are  better  known  as  the  F.  F.  Fairchild  herd.  Mr.  Fairchild  started 
his  foundation  herd  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  and  has  established  one  of  the  best  money- 
making  herds  of  cows  in  Kansas.  A  continuation  oT  the  best  pure-bred  sires  was  Mr. 
Fairchild's  motto.  These  are  large,  well  developed  cows  and  heifers,  every  one  a  real 
cow  and  just  in  their  prime,  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  These  cows  were  sired  by  A.  R.  O 
bulls  of  DeKol,  Korndyke  and  Pontiac  breeding.  The  majority  of  these  cows  are  bred  to 
my  herd  bull,  Queen  of  the  Pines  Aggie  Hendrika,  whose  dam's  sire  is  a  brother  to  Kins 
of  the  Pontiacs,  who  has  twice  as  many  40-pound  daughters  as  any  other  sire;  the  only 
sire  in  the  world  with  two  40-pound  daughters  and  two  40-pound  granddaughters;  is  first 
sire  of  44-pound  cow;  first  sire  to  have  two  30-pound  three-year-old  daughters;  has  more 
20-pound  daughters  than  any  sire  has  A.  R.  O.  daughters;  only  sire  with  ninety-six  of 
his  get  to  average  over  $1,000  in  public  sales.  Fifteen  world  records  have  been  held  by 
his  daughters.  If  you  want  good  breeding  and  large  production,  then  you  will  not  fail 
to  attend  this  sale.    New  Ford  Runabout  will  be  sold. 


Lunch  on  the  Ground. 


ARCHIE  KNOX. 
W.  J.  O'Brien,  Sale  Manager. 

O'Brien  &  McCullough,  Auctioneers.    J.  C.  Laming,  Clerk. 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

The  eighth  annual  sale  of  the  Howell  Consignment  Sale  Company,  of  Howell,  Michigan, 
will  sell  eighty  head  of  Registered  Holsteins,  April  25,  1918.  These  cattle  are  all  young- 
and  of  excellent  breeding  and  fine  individuals.  Welcome  to  our  old  Kansas  customers. 
Catalogs  April  15.    Write  if  interested. 

Mark  B.  Curdy,  Sec.  Howell  Consignment  Sale  Co.,  Howell,  Mich. 

Col.  Perry,  Auctioneer. 


CLYDE  Gl ROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  R0BIS0N.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTON VILLE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45.  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgrewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBCRN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWXES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Cedariane  Holstein  Herd 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke, guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  No  females. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

est  of  this  publication.  In  addition  to  this 
are  tabulations  of  an  informing  nature  that 
are  of  untold  value  for  reference  purposes. 
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We  are  offering  our 

SEIiECT  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 
From  Large  Producing  Dams  and  Famous 
Herd  Sires 

for  $20  and  $25,  aged  one  to  two  months. 
Give  us  your  order  for  any  amount,  and 
we  will  guarantee  satisfaction  on  what  we 
send  you.  Write  at  once.  We  have  some 
dandies. 

ED GE WATER  STOCK  FARM 
FORT  ATKINSON        -  WISCONSIN 
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STUBBS  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

A  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Fine  individuals,  best  of 
breeding,  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
Write  for  nrices  or  come  and  see  them. 


STUBBS  FARM 


MULVANE,  KANSAS 


We  have  just  received  Volume  54  of  the 
National  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  Record.  This 
volume  contains  the  pedigrees  of  males  from 
No.  220501  to  227499  and  the  pedigrees  of 
females  from  549000  to  571998,  and  other 
information  of  value  to  Duroc  breeders. 


SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  hOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16 ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Tuberculosis  —  No! 


WE  GUARANTEE  a  retest  on  any  6tock 
you  buy  from  us  SIXTY  DAYS 
after  date  of  sale. 

Before  buying  write  us  about  our  extensive 
herd  of  absolutely  first-class  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Anything  you  want.  Carloads 
or  lots.  Nearly  pure-bred  calves  from  fam- 
ous bulls  and  good  cows,  $20  to  $25. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTKIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 
Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins.  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 


April  6,  1918 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
immuned.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

Poland  China  Baby  Pigc 

FOR  SALE 

I  am  booking  orders  for  baby  pigs  from 
large-type,  heavy-boned,  prolific  sires  and 
dams.  Also  have  a  few  choice  August  and 
September  boars  and  bred  gilts  for  sale. 
All  immuned. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE,  Leonardville,  Kansas 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  also  bred  gilts  and 
tried  sows,  bred,  ready  to  ship.  Priced 
right.    Write  your  wants  to 

CEDAR  BOW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  6.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLLLEY      -      G1XMAN  CITY,  MO. 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

Landlord's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fall  boars.     Tours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 

Thirty  Years  a  Breeder. 

Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.    Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      ACLNE,  KANSAS 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Fall  brTars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  Red  field,  Buck  I  in.  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Klnr 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hish-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
Crow's  Big  Smooth  Durocs 

Herd  headed  by  the 

Grand  Champion  Potentate 

Assisted  by  three  other  grand  champion 
boars.  We  also  have  five-  grand  champion 
sows  in  herd. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sixty-five  tried  sows  and 
spring  gilts  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  AH 
immune.  All  bred  to  our  grand  champion 
boars.  Everything  guaranteed  and  priced 
reasonable.  Write  or  come  and  see  our  herd. 
We  can  please  you. 


W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS 


Otey's  Durocs 

Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  in 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 
largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  May  litters  for  sale.  Write  or 
come  and  see  them. 

W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

Duroc  Hogs  :  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Two  l*year-old  Shorthorn  bulls  recorded, 
one  1-year-old  Duroc  Jersey  herd  boar.  Also 
I  am  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  pairs  or 
trios,  no  relation. 

R.  C.  WATSON      -      ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

DUROC  PIGS  AND  BRED  GILTS,  Immune. 

Size,  vigor,  quality,  breeding.  Priced  right. 
W.  J.  BARNES     -      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

Guaranteed  Duroc  Gilts 

Immune,   recorded  Duroc  gilts  with  size, 
bone   and    length.      Guaranteed    to  farrow. 
Shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for  them. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FTLLEY,  NEB. 

DUROC  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

A  few  choice  fall  boars  by  Kansas  Critic 
and  W.  W.  Valley  Chief,  out  of  large  dams 
of  Good  E  Nuff  and  Graduate  Col.  breeding. 

W.  W.  Zink    -    Turon,  Kansas 
Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,  best  type.     Stock  for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A.  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QPINTER,  KANSAS 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX.  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and.  quality.    Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HTLL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

Big  growthy  two-year-olds  from  $125  to 
$200.    Registered.    F.O.B.  Longford,  Kansas. 

E.  J.  Sampson,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


550  Shorthorns  sold  at  auction  in  1917  for 
$1,000  or  more  per  head.  Only  26  exceeded 
$2,500  and  but  three  passed  the  $5,000  mark. 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  prices  that  indicates 
the  stability  of  the  trade. 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

Address  Department  W 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

My  herd  bull,  Baron  Prince  3S2371,  sired 
by  Star  Goods,  second  sire  Victor  Orange. 
Dam  traces  to  Imp.  Rose  of  Sharon.  Weighs 
1,800  pounds  in  breeding  condition.  A  sure 
breeder  and  priced  to  sell. 

Arthur  W.  Jacob 

Valley   Center,    Sedgwick    County,  Kansas. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Eight  Scotch-topped  yearling  Shorthorn 
bulls,  reds  and  roans,  ready  for  service. 
Price,  $150.  First  check  gets  choice.  Come 
and  see  them.    I  can  please  you. 


J.  R.  ELY 


MARION,  KANSAS 


PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds.  One  out  of  an  extra  heavy 
milking  dam. 

Wm.  B.  Parker 

Lakin,  Kearney  County       -       -  Kansas 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HTLL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

TWO  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

One  roan  Shorthorn  11  months  old,  one  red 
Double  Standard  Polled  Durham,  12  months 
old.         E.  E.  FISHER,  Stockton,  Kansas. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

WEST  BRANCH  HEREFORDS 

On  arrmrnt  of  being  short  on  pasture  I 
offer  at  a  low  price 
Fortune  Anxiety  637449, 
twenty-two  months  old, 
choice  large  horned  bull; 
three  Polled  bulls  twelve 
months  old,  extra  good 
ones,  sired  by  Polled 
Dexter  4747,  also  six 
Polled  cows  three  to 
five  years  old,  four  of 
them  have  calves  at  foot. 

J.  H.  GOERTZEN,  HXLLSBORO,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES.  HORSES  AND  MULES. 

EWING   BROS.'    PERCHERON    HORSES,   SHORTHORN    CATTLE,    SHETLAND  PONIES 

AND  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

FIFTY  MARES — Weanlings  to  mature  mares,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  in  foal.  Herd  headed  by  Imp. 
Meknes  (106084)  106640,  weighing  2,200  pounds. 

SEVERAL  MATCHED  TEAMS — Fifteen  head  of  stallions,  from  weanlings  to  six  years  old.  The  best  lot  Ot 
two-year-olds  we  have  ever  had.    The  kind  to  mature  into  ton  horses  or  better1— grays  and  blacks. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE — A  few  cows  for  sale.  Ten  young  bulls  out  of  pure  Scotch  sire  ready  for  service. 
Herd  headed  by  Village  Knight  No.  398231  weighing  2,250  pounds  and  Choice  Echo  393419.  weighing  2,300 
pounds,  for  sale. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  at  very  low  pripee  if  taken  soon — weanlings  to  broken  fillies. 

Phone  to  Ewing  Bros.,  903A5  or  903A12,  Great  Bend,  or  write  us  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas.  EWING  BROTHERS. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Harry  T.  Forbes,  of  Cedar  Heights  Stock 
Farm,  Topeka,  owner  of  one  of  the  choice 
herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  this  state,  re- 
ports his  herd  doing  fine  and  a  good  de- 
mand for  high-class  Shorthorns.  Among  his 
recent  sales  of  breeding  stock  was  nine  head 
of  choice  cows  and  heifers  to  James  A. 
Pringle,  of  Eskridge,  Kansas,  who  is  build- 
ing up  a  good  herd;  six  head  of  cows  and 
heifers  to  the  Valley  Shorthorn  Farm, 
Nampa,  Idaho;  one  bull  out  of  a  Ruby  dam, 
sire  Cedar  Dale  448518,  to  Thomas  McComb, 
Auburn,  Kansas,  and  one  bull  out  of  an 
Elizabeth  dam,  sire  Cedar  Dale,  to  Leo  H. 
Farrell,  Delia,  Kansas. 


Herman  Gronniger  &  Sons,  Bendena,  Kan- 
sas, have  catalogued  sixty  head  of  spring 
yearling  gilts  that  they  will  offer  to  the 
public  on  April  9.  These  gilts  are  sired  by 
Rexall  Bob  2d  and  Expansion  Wonder  and 
will  be  bred  for  April  and  May  litters  to 
Big  Hadley,  Expansion  Wonder  and  Futurity 
Rexall. 


E.  J.  Sampson,  Oak  Hill,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of  pure-bred 
Angus  cattle  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd 
doing  well.  Mr.  Sampson  has  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  Angus  breed  in  his  herd  and 
the  individuals  are  an  outstanding  lot.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  extra 
fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  some  out- 
standing young  bulls. 


J.  H.  Goertzen,  of  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  owns 
one  of  the  good  Hereford  herds  in  Kansas. 
His  herd  includes  a  very  fine  lot  of  Polled 
Herefords.  Mr.  Goertzen  has  been  breeding 
Herefords  for  twenty  years.  The  Horned 
Herefords  in  his  herd  all  trace  to  Anxiety 
4th.  The  Polled  Herefords  in  the  herd  are 
sired  by  Polled  Dexter  4747.  This  bull  was 
sired  by  Polled  Prince  9th,  he  by  King 
Francis  290.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock. 


Secretary  F.  W.  Harding  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  is  now  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  order  to  get  in  closer 
personal  touch  with  the  Pacific  Slope  Short- 
horn activities.  He  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  annual 
meeting  and  sale  and  will  visit  various 
breeding  establishments  in  the  coast  country 
in  other  states.  The  frequent  trips  which 
Secretary  Harding  has  made  to  all  sections 
of  the  country,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  the  activities  of  the  regular  field 
force  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
local  trade  and  developing  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  is  of  far-reaching  value  in 
general  Shorthorn  progress. 


Archie  Knox  has  announced  a  sale  of  high 
grade  Holsteins  to  be  held  at  Tonganoxie, 
Kansas,  April  10.  The  offering  for  this  sale 
will  consist  of  100  head  of  choice  high 
grades,  twenty  head  of  fresh  cows,  twenty 
heavy  springers,  forty  heavy  milkers,  and 
twenty  head  of  two-year-old  springers.  The 
sale  will  be  under  the  management  of  W. 
J.  O'Brien,  of  Tonganoxie. 


W.  J.  Barnes,  Oswego,  Kansas,  owns  one 
of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred  Duroc  hogs 
in  Kansas.  Mr.  Barnes  has  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed  in  his  herd  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  the  big  high-quality 
type  that  matures  early  and  are  easy  feed- 
ers. A  feature  of  his  herd  is  the  choice  lot 
of  bred  gilts  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  pigs. 
He  also  owns  a  good  herd  of  Holstein  cattle. 


J.  W.  Meyers,  of  Nortonville,  Kansas,  has 
built  up  a  good  herd  of  registered  and  high- 
grade  Holstein  cattle.  Mr.  Meyers  has  for 
several  years  engaged  in  dairying  in  con- 
nection with  general  farming,  and  his  Hol- 
steins have  proven  a  source  of  sure  profit. 
A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
good  producing  cows  and  a  very  fine  lot  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers  that  are 
fine  prospects. 


W.  R.  Crow,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  state  live  stock  san- 
itary commissioner  for  Kansas.  Mr.  Crow 
is  widely  known  among  stockmen  and  is 
well  fitted  for  the  position,  having  been  a 
breeder  and  feeder  of  registered  live  stock 
for  many  years. 


H.  C.  LaTourette.  of  Hillsdale  Ranch, 
Oberlin,  Kansas,  and  owner  of  one  of  the 
finest  flocks  of  Horned  Dorset  sheep  in  the 
Southwest,  reports  his  flock  doing  fine  and 
a  very  heavy  demand  for  Horned  Dorset 
breeding  stock.  Among  his  recent  sales  was 
a  trio  of  very  fine  Dorset  yearlings  to  the 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  College.  He  was 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  Dorset 
ewes  during  the  past  winter.  This  spring 
he  has  a  large  number  of  early  lambs  that 
are  growing  out  fine. 


Oliver  &  Doran,  of  Dornwood  Farm,  To- 
peka, and  owners  of  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  Southwest,  report 
their  herd  making  a  fine  record  this  year. 
This  herd  is  famous  for  its  heavy  producers 
and  Register  of  Merit  cows.  The  herd  is 
made  up  entirely  of  record-bred  individuals 
representing  the  greatest  producing  families 
of  the  breed.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  pres- 
ent is  the  choice  lot  of  record-bred  young 
bulls. 


H.  T.  Corson,  of  Bethel,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced a  dispersal  sale  of  Jersey  cattle  to 
be  held  April  18.  Mr.  Corson  will  catalog 
his  entire  herd  of  twenty-nine  head  of  choice 
Jerseys  for  this  sale. 

R.  C.  Watson,  Altoona,  Kansas,  owner  of 
good  herds  of  Shorthorn  aattle  and  Duroc 
hogs,  reports  his  herds  doing  well.  Mr. 
Watson  has  the  best  blood  lines  in  both  his 
Shorthorn  and  Duroc  herds.  His  Short- 
horn herd  is  headed  by  Golden  Lad  2d,  one 
of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed,  and  his  Duroc 
herd  is  headed  bv  R.  C.'s  Buddy  123427  by 
Buddy  K  4th  20861  ;  Watson's  Model  by 
Giant  Model,  and  Watson's  Dream  bv  Otey's 
Dream.  A  feature  of  the  herds  at  this  time 
is  the  great  lot  of  young  stock,  including 
young  Shorthorn  bulls  and  a  choice  lot  of 
Duroc  spring  pigs. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4  C      Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  bams  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yre.  old,  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7. 
Chariton,  la..  Above  Kas.  City. 

Choice   Young   Belgians,   English  Shires. 
Percherons,  also  Coach  stallions,  also  mares- 
Many  first  prizes.     Long  time  6%  notes. 
Illinois  Horse  Co.,  Good  Blk„  Des  Moines,  la. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  April  and 
May.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indl* 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake  -  Glasco,  Kansas 
Jersey  Cattle  Dispersal  Sale 

Twenty-Nine  Head  Choice  Jerseys 
April  18,  1918,  1  P.  M. 
Write  for  catalog.    H.  T.  Corson,  Bethel,  Kan. 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  mada 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FRANK  RI  A  kT  F  I'ive  Stock  Auctioneer 
T  M\J\n  IS.  DLHNL,  make  sales  any  wnere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 
WILD  WOOD  STOCK  FARM 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Ten  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Roan 
Acacia  9021.    Dam,  Golden  Acacia  by  Acacia  Victor,  4 
double  standard  bull  from  D.  C.  Van  Nice  herd.   Wrlt«  at 
once.    These  bulls  will  sell. 

T.   M.   ETHERINGTON.    Hamilton,  Kansas 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Ten  to  twelve  months  old.     Also  herd  bull 
and  heifer  calves  five  to  six  weeks  old.  All 
out  of  extra  good  cows.    Priced  right. 
H.  L.  MICHAELIS    -    KINSLEY,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  bulls,  9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 

further  information  inquire  of   « 

FRED  WTLLE  -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 
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Founded 
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Famous 

the 
World 
Over 


SI 
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For  Nearly  a  Century 
Case  Threshing  Rigs 

Have  Been  Famous  the  World  Over 


Jerome  I.  Case,  himself,  was  a  thresherman.  In 
1842  he  left  his  home  in  New  York  State  and  came  to 
Wisconsin  with  six  threshing  machines,  five  of  which 
he  sold — the  sixth  he  operated  himself. 

In  1844  he  began  manufacturing  in  a  small  way. 

From  the  very  beginning  Mr.  Case  insisted  on 
building  quality  machines.  Case  Threshers  became 
known  everywhere  for  their  mechanical  perfection. 
Their  reputation  has  grown  until  today  Case  builds 
more  threshers  than  any  other  three  makers  combined. 

Case  Steam  Engines  are  as  well  known  as  Case 
Threshers.  Together,  they  form  a  rig  known  and  ad- 
mired in  every  country  on  the  globe.  They  represent 
the  utmost  in  performance.  No  better  can  be  built. 

Case  has  the  experience,  the  organization  and  the 
distribution. 


Better  Built 


True  value  is  based  on  dependability  and  length  of 
service.  The  machine  which  is  cheap  in  price,  must 
of  necessity  be  cheap  in  design  and  construction.  Case 
Rigs  are  not  built  to  sell  on  price  alone,  they  are  built 
to  meet  a  standard  which  is  demanded  of  every  Case 
product — that  standard  is  quality.  So  they  cost  less 
in  the  long  run. 


Case  builds  into  each  machine  superiorities  not 
found  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  economical  upkeep  and  long  wear, 
there  is  economy  because  of  minimum  fuel  consump- 
tion and  maximum  threshing  ability.  Case  principles 
of  construction  and  Case  performance  have  never  been 
equaled. 

One  For  Every  Farm 

Case  Threshers  are  all  steel,  thus  resisting  fir^ 
wind  and  water.  Yet  you  do  not  pay  extra  for  this* 
insurance. 

Case  Steam  Tractors  are  now  made  in  seven  sizes. 

Case  Threshers  are  made  in  seven  sizes.  Where 
steam  is  not  desired,  Case  Threshers  can  be  driven  by 
Case  Kerosene  Tractors,  built  in  four  sizes. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  better  threshing  are 
invited  to  write  for  our  book  entitled  "The  Science  of 
Successful  Threshing,"  together  with  a  booklet  of  our 
different  machines  with  descriptions,  pictures  and 
specifications. 

This  printed  matter  is  free,  together  with  any  of  the 
others  named  below. 

Your  request  for  this  information  does  not  place 
you  under  the  slightest  obligation. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,Inc.Ci^ed)  826ErieSt.,Racine,Wis: 


FREE 
Books 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter— Alt  Free 

Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders.  Tell  us  which  interest  you. 
1— Kerosene  Tractors  3— Grand  Detour  Plows  S— Hay  Balers 

2— Steam  Tractors  4— Threshers     6— Silo  Fillers 

Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog,  describing  the  entire  Case  line 


7— Road  Machinery 
8 — Automobiles 
It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 
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PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALF  CLUB 

Linwood  Has  First  Registered  Dairy  Calf  Club  in  Kansas 


JORTY-EIGHT  registered  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  ranging  in  age  from 
two  or  three  months  to  a  year, 
were  distributed  on  March  30  to 
boys  and  girls  living  in  the  community 
about  Linwood,  Leavenworth  County. 
So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  pure- 
bred dairy  calf  club  to  be  organized  in 
Kansas.  These  calves  were  exception- 
ally well  bred,  practically  all  of  them 
having  dams  and  sires  with  high  rec- 
ords. Many  pure-bred  herds  will  be 
started  as  a  result  of  this  dispersion.  In 
a  year  from  now  many  of  these  fine 
yovmg  heifers  will  have  more  than 
doubled  in  selling  value. 

This  section  of  Kansas  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  dairy  business.  Owing 
to  its  proximity  to  Kansas  City,  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  milk. 
Two  electric  interurban  roads  traverse 
the  county.  This  facilitates  getting  the 
milk  to  market.  The  land  is  rolling  and 
well  adapted  to  producing  good  pasture 
grass  for  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least. 
Alfalfa  is  being  generally  introduced  as 
a  forage  crop,  and  this  with  the  silage 
which  can  be  produced  in  abundance 
without  fail  supplies  the  ideal  basis  for 
a  cheap  and  efficient  milk  ration. 

There  is  another  very  important  rea- 
son why  dairying  is  a  coming  industry, 
not  only  in  this  section  but  also  in  many 
other  parts  of  Kansas.  There  is  serious 
need  for  so  changing  the  general  system 
of  farming  as  to  build  up  the  producing 
power  of  the  soil.  No  other  type  of  farm- 
ing is  better  adapted  to  do  this  than 
dairying.  The  steadily  decreasing  yields 
on  many  of  the  farms  of  Eastern  Kan- 
sas are  causing  much  concern. 

Land  in  Leavenworth  County  is  high 
in  price.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  inferior 
cows  on  this  high  priced  land,  although 
many  are  still  not  awake  to  this  fact. 
The  best  farmers  have  realized  the  need 
of  introducing  better  blood.  The  farm 
management  surveys  conducted  by  the 
farm  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  agent  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  cattle  of  dairy  breeding  are 
more  profitable  than  cattle  not  so  bred. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  result 
of  a  farm  survey  made  three  years  ago 
in  the  district  around  Tonganoxie,  Leav- 
enworth County,  by  P.  E.  McNall,  spe- 
cialist in  farm  management  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  In  this  survey  seventy- 
three  farm  records  were  analyzed,  prac- 
tically every  farm  within  a  radius  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  Tonganoxie  being 
covered.  An  average  of  nine  dairy  cows 
was  kept  per  farm.  In  studying  these 
farms  with  reference  to  the  quality  of 
the  dairy  cattle  as  indicated  by  the  dairy 
receipts  per  cow  some  interesting  fig- 
ures were  revealed.  On  thirty-nine  farms 
where  dairy  cattle  brought  in  less  than 
$50  gross  receipts  in  dairy  products  per 
cow,  the  labor  income  of  the  operator 
was  $80  minus,  while  od  the  thirty-three 
farms  where  cattle  returned  more  than 
$50  in  gross  dairy  receipts  per  cow  the 
average  labor  income  was  $640.  This 
means  that  this  amount  could  be  cred- 
ited to  the  operator  after  deducting  5 
per  cent  on  an  average  investment  of 
$17,477,  this  being  the  average  of  the 
farms  covered.- 

On  thirty-seven  of  the  farms  selling 
dairy  products,  ordinary  grade  or  dual- 
purpose  cattle  were  kept.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts on  these  farms  averaged  but  $51.03 


per  cow.  On  twenty-two  farms  where 
either  grade  or  pure-bred  dairy  cows 
were  kept,  the  gross  receipts  per  cow 
averaged  $88.26,  and  on  these  latter 
farms  the  labor  income  of  the  operator 
averaged  $486,  while  the  labor  income 
of  men  who  had  other  than  cows  of  dairy 
breeding  averaged  but  $237.  These  fig- 
ures furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
need  of  better  cows  where  dairying  is 
the  chief  farm  enterprise. 

In  Leavenworth  County  the  most  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  others  indirectly 
interested  in  agricultural  prosperity  have 
consistently  boosted  for  better  dairy  cat- 
tle and  better  dairy  methods.  When 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  was 
started  the  banks  of  Leavenworth  County 
enrolled  more  members  than  the  banks 
of  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The 
Wulfekuhler  Bank  alone  had  seven  mem- 
bers in  this  dub.    Last  year  this  same 


bank  seized  the  opportunity  to  buy  a 
bunch  of  high-grade  dairy  cows  and 
heifers  and  distribute  them  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  who  wanted  a  cow  or 
two  of  better  dairy  breeding. 

This  pure-bred  dairy  calf  club  is  an- 
other most  progressive  step  in  advanc- 
ing dairying  in  the  county.  Leavenworth 
County  is  getting  out  of  the  grade  cow 
class  and  is  ready  to  move  up  and  start 
a  number  of  pure-bred  herds.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  do  this  than  through 
the  agency  of  a  boys'  and  girls'  calf  club, 
organized  and  conducted  with  the  pur- 
pose of '  teaching  the  young  people  the 
true  value  of  well-bred  dairy  stock.  The 
promoters  of  this  club  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
and  with  the  sort  of  guidance  which  will 
be  given  these  boys  and  girls  by  the 
county  agent  and  others  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  this  club,  we 


DRAWING  THE  NUMBERS,  EACH  MEMBER  GETTING  CALF  HAVING  CORRESPONDING 

NUMBEB 


I.  N.  CHAPMAN  ADDRESSING  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AND  VISITORS  ON  WORK  OF  CLUB 


NEW  OWNERS  TAKING  CHARGE  OF  CALVES 


can  expect  these  young  people  to  develop 
into  real  dairymen.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  it  takes  more  than  good  cows 
to  bring  about  success  in  dairying.  Along 
with  the  good  cows  must  be  associated 
good  dairymen,  people  with  a  genuine 
love  for  the  business  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  details.  Very  seldom 
does  a  grown  man  who  has  never  been 
associated  with  dairy  cattle  in  his  youth 
become  a  highly  successful  dairyman. 
These  boys  and  girls  will  be  learning  the 
dairy  business  early  in  life.  It  is  also 
true  that  very  few  can  safely  jump  di- 
rectly into  the  business  of  handling  pure- 
bred cows  without  some  preliminary 
training  and  experience  in  handling  good 
grade  stock.  By  starting  with  a  single 
well-bred  heifer  calf,  the  owner  can  grad- 
ually grow  into  the  business. 

The  Linwood  Calf  Club  was  organized 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Linwood 
Bank,  the  interurban  railroad  company, 
and  the  county  agent,  L  N.  Chapman, 
backed,  of  course,  by  the  county  farm 
bureau.  A  committee,  of  which  H.  B. 
Browning,  one  of  the  progressive  farm- 
ers of  the  community,  was  chairman,  had 
charge  of  the  details  of  distributing  the 
calves  which  were  furnished  by  A.  S. 
Neale,  of  Manhattan.  Mr.  Neale  has 
never  been  out  of  the  Holstein  cattle, 
although  when  he  first  came  to  Kansas 
some  years  ago  he  dispersed  his  Ohio 
herd,  saving  only  a  few  animals.  He  is 
now  building  up  a  high-class  herd  of 
high-producing  pure-breds  and  these 
calves  are  the  offspring  of  the  cows  Le 
has  carefully  selected  from  some  of  the 
best  herds  in  Ohio.  It  is  rather  unusual 
to  have  all  the  calves  for  a  calf  club  fur- 
nished by  one  man,  and  this  club  was 
especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get 
all  the  calves  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Neaie's 
ability  in  selecting  good  dairy  cattle. 

The  cattle  were  stabled  in  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's barn,  being  shipped  there  the  day 
before  they  were  to  be  distributed.  They 
were  classified  into  several  groups  ac- 
cording to  age  and  a  different  value 
placed  on  the  individuals  of  each  group. 
The  calves  were  all  numbered  and  as 
each  club  member's  name  was  called  a 
number  was  drawn  indicating  the  calf 
he  was  to  get.  He  then  signed  a  note 
which  the  banker  had  prepared  covering 
the  value  placed  on  the  calf.  Following 
the  drawing  the  boys  and  girls  led  their 
calves  out  from  the  barn  onto  the  blue- 
grass  pasture  adjoining.  A  moving  pic- 
ture film  was  made  of  a  number  of  the 
scenes  during  the  distribution.  Of  course 
a  good  many  older  people,  parents  and 
others  interested,  were  present,  and  short 
talks  were  made  by  Mr.  Neale;  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  Interurban;  O.  W.  Holt,  the 
moving  picture  man;  County  Agent  I. 
N.  Chapman;  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
milk  inspector,  Mr.  Terrell;  the  Wyan- 
dotte County  Agent,  A.  B.  Van  Horn, 
and  others. 

The  members  of  the  club  will  meet  on 
the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  in 
Linwood.  This  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  club,  and  it  is  written  into  the  con- 
tract that  they  shall  attend  this  meeting 
and  keep  accurate  records  of  the  feed 
consumed  by  their  calves.  This  work 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
agent,  Mr.  Chapman.  A  year  of  this  sort 
of  work  will  be  most  fruitful  of  results. 


Save  More 
While  Grain  is 
Worth  More 

YOU  were  anxious  to  save 
grain  when  it  was  cheap.  Be 
more  anxious  to  save  it  now 
when  prices  are  high. 
The  world  is  calling  for  grain. 
The  boys  in  the  trenches  need  it. 
Do  your  threshing  with  a 

Red  River 


It  threshes  clean  because  it  beats 
out  the  grain.  The  Big  Cylinder, 
the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun,"  the 
Beating  Shakers,  beat  the  grain 
out  of  the  straw.  Other  makes 
wait  for  it  to  drop  out.  The  Red 
River  Special  saves  enough  more 
of  the  farmers'  grain  and  time- to 
pay  his  thresh  bill. 

If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your  own 
use,  and  possibly  to  help  a  neighbor  or 
two,  write  and  learn  about  the  Red 
River  Special  Junior.  A  small  thresher 
with  bit*  capacity.  Does  more  work 
than  other  small  threshers  and  saves 
the  grain.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest 


Hay  ^£nW  I  fW 

WayTg/^aiWft 

stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
s  way  means  time,  men  ar/_ 
L    money  saved.  J  ay  hawk  Stack- 
'   era  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
'    easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


g.  WYATT  MFC  CO-  9t0  H.  Sth  ST.,  SAUNA,  CAM 

THE  SELF- DOLING  WSNDHELL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  t 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and| 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breez 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tank*. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


Shipped  on  Approval* 


Write  at  once  for  particulars  oi  shipments  and  my  48-page 
catalog.  Agents  wanted  to  drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush 
\  32x3 54  tire*  P"--  Opportunity 
\****/2  urv»  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
your  commissions. 
Asents  making 
money.  Shipments 
are  prompt.  Bush 
cars  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 
1918  models  ready. 

OalsrignHiVn^Eiect:  StB."*"tt£-^  iw'Dept  ft^a 
•HSU  KOIOB  COBPAA  Y,  Bub  Temple,  Chicago,  U&noni 


Ditch  for  Profits 


f 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don't  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

"  TERR  ACER 

lUI-iletl.  rmrsiale.  uljiittiHe.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to4  It. deep— any  soil — does  labor 
100  men.    Write  for  free  drainage  book. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 


<t9fl— Jtweei'  Fe*  I  €9C^S  Cii»ii»a 
I  O-U    OriiJer.      |  ^IDstMl  Wltd  Mil. , 
Ws  manuuMtars  all  sums 
styles,  it  will 
pay  yon  to  In. 
▼estimate.  Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

tUBBIE  WIND  HILL  CO* 

41*  K.  Seventh  St.,  Tope  k  a.,  Ki 


KANSAS  FARMER 

FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 

Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 

MUST  recently  I  completed  a  sum-     Oil  barrels  and  wagons   60.00 

mary  of  work  I  have  done  with  my  ________ 

30-60  tractor.    I  did  this  largely  $4,517.32 

for  my  own  satisfaction  just  to  Operating  Expenses 

find  out  what  I  have  accomplished  with     Three  drive  belts  $  139.00 

it.    I  was  surprised  to  learn  how  much     Repairs  on  separators    200.00 

work  I  had  done  with  my  outfit  when  I     Repairs  on  engine   849.74 

had  everything  figured  up.    I  paid  cash     Batteries  for  engine   125.00 

for  everything,  thereby  making  quite  a  Sharpening  disk  plows  (three 

saving  in  first  cost  of  equipment.  times)   31.50 

As  to  fuels  I  have  used  kerosene  at     ^1.<75J  barrels)    H^IH 

prices  ranging  from  8}  to  11}  cents  a     ^ubncants.  .     579.9J 

gallon;  No  2  solar  oil  at  7f  to  11  cents  Wages  of  myself  and  helpers..  5,653.98 

a  gallon;  No.  2  distillate  at  9  cents  a  04000 

gallon;  and  engine  naphtha  at  10  cents.  _.        .  TT  ,       ,  „  »ll,d48.<J9 

While  in  Texas  the  most  satisfactory  _    .   Present  Value  of  Equipment 

fuel  was  the  No.  2  solar  oil,  and  the  No.     £ngine  *  ^"""-^ 

2  distillate.    They  are  practically  the  £'ows : 0™'™ 

same.    These  two  fuels  are  somewhere     Steel  separator   800.00 

between   gasoline   and   kerosene   as  to  Barrels  and  wa«on 60-00 

gravity  and  flash  test.    They  really  give  «  2  010  00 

more  power  than  gasoline  when  once  *  ' 

started,  and  do  not  heat  the  engine  so  ™           ,          .  ,J?=>,S.' 

badly  as  kerosene.    The  engine  naphtha  Plowing,  harrowing,  listing, 

was  discontinued  soon,  as  it  was  about  PlanVnS'  etc ' 

what  gasoline  is  today,  so  the  price  could     Threshing   23,068.86 

not  compare  with  the  solar  oil  or  dis-  m  nor  „, 

tillate.  ,  „  *J0,0^o.rjl 

Here  in  Nebraska  I  use  kerosene  for  „      .                          ^         a,on  no_ 

fuel  at  prices  ranging  from  8.  to  11}     Earnings  .  .  $30,025.61 

cents  a  gallon.    It  works  satisfactorily  upera  ing  ex- 

for  what  I  have  done  here,  but  in  work-  „  Pen8f-  •  •  •  •  •  -*1 

ing  the  engine  to  its  fullest  capacity,  as  depreciation  01  0^-71 

when  plowing  sod  and  dragging  at  the  equipment.  .  .     2,507.32  13,855.71 

same  time,  I  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  ,T  ,         .  nonnr. 

the  solar  oil  or  distillate.    It  makes  the  Net  earnings  ... .                  $16,169  90 

engine  pound  or  pre-ignite  more,  and  is  ,  There  is  one  item  of  expense  which  I 

&  •  j. *  .  a.  £  j*  1-4.  should  have  figured  in,  and  that  is  inter- 
more  sensitive  about  feeding  water  into  ,               .  8    ,       !          u   ,  t 

the  carbureter  est  on  the  lnve8tment-    ElSht  days  of 

For  cylinder  oil  I  use  what  is  called  sil°  fillinS  also  ™ere  n?*  included-  Sum- 

the  "Stanolind"  oil.   I  find  that  it  leaves  mm?  UP  everything,  it  seems  that  my 

..    ,,              ■       ■  repair  account  is  the  most  unfavorable 

very  little  or  practically  no  carbon  m  r,     „                ,     0       ,.  T 

J    ,.   ,         tr,,        ,  •    ,           ,  _  .  part  01  the  report.    Sometimes  I  won- 

the  cylinders.    The  only  place  carbon  is  K     .f            _^            ,     e        ,        , , 

j       -j.  j  •   •    at.     -i                   at.      •  der  11  the  same  amount  01  work  could 

deposited  is  m  the  oil  grooves  on  the  pis-  ,  ,         ,         -,          ...     ,  „ 

,  r         ,       ,      i,     £•    1   1           ,.  r.  not  have  been  done  with  steam  power, 

tons,  and  under  the  first  two  cylinder  ,     ,                      ,           ■       x>  K. 

'    ,       i  t    11    i    j,    cti       •  4.  at  a  lower  expense  for  repairs.    But  even 

rings  closest  to  the  head  or  the  pistons.  ,    ...  .                   r  , 

My  report  shows  that   752   days   of  ^°*%h  the  repair  expense  would  have 

iJ  1,       v                              jt       j  been  smaller,  the  extra  labor  expense, 

work  have  been  accounted  for  and  I  used  wou,d  fc       ^verbalanced  this  difference 

757  barrels  of  fuel,  of  about  fifty  to  gevera]  t{        because    t  ,     t  one  extra 

fifty-three  gallons  apiece.     So  I  have  man  and  tpam       M  haye  feeen  neceg. 

averaged  about  one  barrel  of  fuel  a  day  ga        u    fa  ^ 

In  plowing  and  harrowing  old  ground  it  ^    hi      tfa     brought  my  repair  bill 

required    2  5    to    2.8  _  gallons    an    acre.  h-  fa     than  other  operations  may  show, 

Plowing  -sod and  dragging  took  three  gal-  is%ecause  j       lac^d       ts  that  other^ 

Ions  or  a  little  more  to  the  acre.   Listing  ators  pi.obably  would  have  continued 

required  about  one  gallon  an  acre  and  ^  uge     IPconsid/r  ;t  chea       to  re  lace 

fifty  acres  was  considered  a  days  work  them  .                  efficiency.    If  I  knew 

of  about  eleven  hours.    In  plowing  old  what  ^               own Jg  haye  do 

ground  and  sod  twenty -two  acres  was  then  T  wou,d  haye  SQme  idea  ag  ^  what 

considered  a  day  9  work  d           f  guccegs  T  have  had     go  far  a8 

Other  uses  to  which  I  have  put  my  j  |        man    of  them  ma    be  able  to 

engine  are  threshing,  filling  silos   pull-  boa^  of  a  m^ch  better  reco/d  than  mine 

ing  trees,  moving  houses,  and  stretching  But  considerin    the  amount  of  the  first 

woven  wire.   It  certainly  is  fine  for  this  investment)  j  b6elieve  1  have  had  fair  suc- 

work    I  am  m  doubt  as  to  whether  this  ceg8_    In  cage  T  haye  had  better  9uccesg 

size  of  tractor  is  the  right  kind  for  this  than  mogt  tractor  owner    j  will  place 

country.    I  believe  it  is  too  large,  un  ess  thig  credit  where  -t  belongs_^with  the 

one  can  arrange  fields  that  are  not  less  department  of  farm  mechanics  at  the 

than  one-half  a  mile  long.   But  if  thresh-  university  Farm,  for  all  the  advantages 

ing  is  to  be  one  of  the  main  uses,  then  and  benefit8  I  had  while  at  this  school. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  size.    I  do   

not  believe  it  pays  to  thresh  with  less  Note.  —  The  foregoing  article,  which 

power  than  a  30-60.  appeared  recently  in  the  Implement  and 

I  have  done  all  my  own  repair  work  Tractor  Trade  Journal,  was  prepared  by 
so  far.  This  would  have  made  quite  an  R.  J.  Erickson  and  read  as  a  paper  be- 
item  of  expense  if  done  by  someone  hired  fore  a  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Farm 
for  the  purpose,  and  probably  would  not  Equipment  Association  at  Lincoln.  Mr. 
have  been  so  satisfactory  either.  The  Erickson  bought  his  tractor  in  April, 
condition  of  the  engine  is  such  that  I  1909,  and  thus  has  operated  it  nine  sea- 
expect  to  use  it  quite  a  while  yet.  It  sons.  His  record  is  valuable  because  it 
still  has  the  original  bull  gear  and  inter-  extends  over  a  long  period.  At  present 
mediate  gear,  and  I  expect  them  to  last  he  is  farming  near  Funk,  in  Phelps 
as  long  as  the  engine.  County,  Nebraska. 

Considering  the  amount  of  work  and  „                       c  ....  ... 

strain  on  these' gears,  I  consider  their  Horsepower  Ot  Windmills 

lasting  qualities   remarkable.     I   never  The  suggestion  is  often  heard  that  the 

have  let  them  run  dry,  but  have  kept  oil  windmill  should  be  used  for  power  pur- 

on  them.    I  have  found  that  when  work-  poses  on  the  farm.     To  try  to  use  a 

ing  the  engine  to  its  capacity  I  could  single  mill  for  power  purposes  would  be 

tell  by  the  running  of  the  engine  when  like  trying  to  use  a  dog  for  draft  pur- 

the  gears  had  become  dry.    I  believe  an  poses.    A  large  mill  running  in  a  strong 

engine  is  more  efficient  by  several  horse-  wind  will  seldom  develop  as  much  as 

power  when  the  gears  are  kept  well  five  horsepower.    If  its  power  can  be 

oiled.  steadily  absorbed,  as  by  a  storage  bat- 

I  consider  that  my  greatest  trouble  tery,  and  then  used  at  a  higher  rate  for 

was  with  the  traction  wheels,  but  this  short  periods,  it  will  do  very  well.  One 

was  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer,  as  of  the  best  types   of   windmill,  steel, 

they  were  too  light  and  would  not  stand  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  twenty-five 

the  strain.    I  understand  this  fault  has  mile  wind  develops  only  one  and  a  half 

been   remedied  by   making  the  wheels  horsepower.    The  sixteen-foot  mill  under 

much  heavier.     The  following  are  the  the  same  conditions  develops  about  two 

principal  items  of  my  record:  and  a  third  horsepower.     Europe  uses 

Cost  of  Equipment  windmills    in   batteries,   a   number  of 

One  30-60  tractor   $  2,160.00  mills  working  together,  for  power  pur- 

Fourteen-disk  engine  plow  ...      402.00  P°ses,  and  possibly  the  United  States 

Second-hand  separator                   400.00  will  find  it  desirable  in  the  future  to 

Steel  separator                           1,112.00  get  power  from  the  air  — L.  S.  Foltz, 

Freight  to  Kress,  Texas                383.32  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins. 
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PLOW  MAN 


ALL  STANDARD  TRACTOR 

FOR  YEAR  ROUND  USE 

Plenty  of  reserve  power  for  hard  pull- 
ing and  heavy  belt  work. 

Backed  by  record  of  success  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Uses  kerosene.  One-man  control.  Plow 
Man  Buda  Heavy  Duty  Motor.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings.  Bennett  Carburetor. 
High  Tension  Magneto.  Foote  Transmis- 
sion. Perfex  Radiator.  Light  weight, 
approx.  4,500  lbs.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important  All-Standard  fea- 
tures. 

Farmers  say  the  Plow  Man  operates  at 
low  fuel  and  upkeep  cost. 

Our  special  unit  power  plant  construc- 
tion conserves  power  for  actual  work  and 
protects  important  parts  from  all  dust 
and  dirt. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest  distributor. 

Interstate  Tractor  Company 

2520  East  4th  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


m  eric  an 
Tile  Silos 

BETTER  THAN  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 


Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri- 
fied tile.  Double  wall  —  no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oil-mixed  cement. 
Everlasting  —  no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  big  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  —  don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  for  New  Catalog, 

W.  W.  C0ATES  COMPANY 

{American  Silo  Supply  Company) 

310  Traders  8  Idg 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
Also  Building 
Tile  Block  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 


YOU  STILL  GET 
THE  WIND  FREE 


With  prices  of  every- 
thing soaring  skyward, 
wind  is  free.  We  hope 
it  will  stay  so.  Utilize 
it  and  pump  your 
water  for  nothing. 


SAMSON 


The  Samson  Windmill  with  its 
double  gears  and  its  score  of  im- 
itations still  stands  peerless  as 
the  World's  Best  Windmill. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 
274Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 
Bsmion  Windmills,  Storer'i  Good  Engine,  Stoyer  Feed- 
mills,  Alfalfn  Commlnntori  and  Cotters,  Ensllogt* 
Cutters,  Wood  Sow  Frames,  Pomp  jacks,  Band 
Grinders,     Fireplace  Flxtnrei,  etc 


wU  w 


REE  *° H*y Baler* 

—our  latest  Hay-Bating  Profit-Booh 

WRITE  —  cat  wonderful  1918  momy 
making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


80  years  leader. 
Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
cash  baling-  for  aelf  and  neipbbora. 
Book  explains  all— Write 
ADMIRAL  NAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Sox  25  t_  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


Cash  or  Tims 


'fa 


CASH • BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  baga  with  yours.   Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  A  COTTON  MTLI.S 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  i/ouls,  Mo. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  tha  Powar  at  Hall  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.-Select  Yonr  Own 

Terms  -  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
jour  own  order--Sava  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  catalog. "Bow  to  Jodeo 
FmHn  ■»"  FREE  -  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  600  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
|  gQo  Empira  Bloc..     Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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HOOVER  ASKS  FOR  MEAT  BOARD 

In  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Hoover  has  asked  for  a  board  or  com- 
mission to  take  charge  of  the  meat  busi- 
ness and  formulate  a  constructive  policy 
which  can  be  depended  on  to  increase  or 
maintain  production  and  at  the  same 
time  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  This  ac- 
tion is  in  line  with  the  contention  of  the 
committee  from  the  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Association,  which  did  not  reach  Wash- 
ington until  after  the  conference  with  the 
other  live  stock  representatives  had 
closed.  The  press  reports  stating  that 
the  Kansas  committee  was  present  were 
in  error,  as  they  delayed  going  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  gathering  data 
to  present  to  the  Food  Administration. 
This  Kansas  committee,  consisting  of  J. 
H.  Mercer,  M.  C.  Campbell,  M.  W.  Skin- 
ner, and  M.  M.  Sherman,  took  with  them 
the  first  real  practical  figures  on  ipeat 
production  costs  which  have  reached  the 
Food  Administration.  This  data  showed 
clearly  the  complexity  of  the  situation 
and  formed  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  their  rather  insistent  demand  that  the 
whole  meat  situation  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  instead  of  be- 
ing lodged  in  a  single  man.  They  sug- 
gested a  committee  of  either  three  or 
five  men  and  asked  that  it  should  have 
one  representative  of  the  meat  producers 
if  composed  of  three  men  and  two  if 
composed  of  five. 

The  Kansas  committee  found  both  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Cotton  sincere  and  ear- 
nest in  their  desire  to  get  at  all  the  facts 
possible.  In  the  formal  report  made  back 
to  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association 
there  are  indications  that  relief  for  both 
cattle  and  hog  feeders  is  in  sight.  There 
will  be  an  outlet  for  better  grades  of 
heavy  beeves  through  purchases  for  the 
United  States  army  and  the  armies  of 
our  allies.  Restrictions  on  profiteering 
in  corn  and  corn  products  were  also 
promised  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Hoover's  action  in  asking  for  a 
meat  commission  has  without  doubt  been 
influenced  by  his  conference  with  the 
Kansas  live  stock  committee.  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  President  he  points  out  that 
we  have  reached  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  whole  meat  industry  requiring  a 
reconsideration  of  policy,  that  it  is  a 
most  complex  situation  with  which  the 
(rovernmeiit  has  to  deal,  involving  as  it 
does  the  effect  Government)  purchasing 
has  on  prices  and  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting both  the  civilian  consumer  and 
the  producers.  "This  change  of  policy," 
says  Mr.  Hoover,  "may  take  the  form  of 
more  definite  and  systematic  direction  of 
the  larger  packers  as  to  the  course  they 
are  to  pursue  from  month  to  month,  or 
may  even  take  the  form  of  operation  of 
the  packing  house  establishments  by  the 
Government." 

After  discussing  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment purchases  in  some  detail,  Mr. 
Hoover  stated  that  the  Government  faces 
three  alternatives  in  the  matter  of  con- 
trol of  meats.  These  he  outlines  as 
follows: 

"First,  to  free  the  Government  from  all 
interest  in  price  by  abandoning  direction 
of  war  purchases  and  to  abandon  con- 
servation measures  because  these  may 
also  affect  price. 

"This  would  be  a  relief  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  with  growing  volume  of 
purchases  the  price  influence  will  be 
transferred  to  uncontrolled  agencies  who 
are  themselves  price-fixing  and  carries 
the  following  dangers : 

"It  will  stimulate  profiteering  and 
speculation.  Prices  in  the  season  of  the 
year  of  large  production  can  be  manipu- 
lated downward  and  in  the  sparse  season 
will  ascend  to  a  point  where  some  classes 
will  be  eliminated  from  consumption. 
The  cost  of  living  thus  subjected  to  ab- 
normal fluctuation  will  reflect  in  wage 
discontent  and  instability.  It  will  de- 
stroy systematic  saving  of  the  commod- 
ity by  individuals  and  this  saving  in  con- 
sumption is  a  vital  national  policy.  The 
producer  will  go  through  erratic  periods 
of  discouragement  and  of  stimulation 
which  must  undermine  any  systematic 
policy  of  national  or  individual  increase 


in  production,  for  every  period  of  dis- 
couragement cuts  off  production  of  ani- 
mals, which  cannot  be  recovered. 

"Second:  To  continue  as  at  present 
the  direction  of  these  large  purchases 
with  a  mixture  of  partial  national  policy 
in  production  and  day-to-day  dealing 
with  emergency. 

"This  is  an  almost  intolerable  situa- 
tion for  any  Government  official  in  crit- 
icism from  both  producer  and  consumer 
and  with  the  growing  volume  of  pur- 
chases this  criticism  must  increase.  It 
permits  of  no  constructive  policy  in  pro- 
duction." 

The  third  and  seemingly  the  one  fav- 
ored by  Mr.  Hoover  is  as  follows: 

"To  stabilize  prices  based  upon  cost  of 
production  at  a  fair  and  stimulative 
profit  to  the  producer  and  with  stabiliza- 
tion to  eliminate  speculative  risks  and 
wasteful  practices  and  thus  some  gains 
for  the  consumer." 

In  commenting  on  this,  he  says : 

"If  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  it  also 
follows  that  it  will  have  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  and  relation  to  policies 
of  agricultural  production  and  a  long 
view  can  be  taken  and  supported  in  as- 
suring the  producer  of  fair  returns. 

"This  course  is  also  fraught  with  dan- 
gers. It  leads  either  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  packers  as  to  prices 
to  be  paid  producers  and  charged  to  con- 
sumers from  time  to  time;  or,  to  actual 
operation  of  the  packing  plants  by  the 
Government.  In  either  case  the  Govern- 
ment will  need  to  take  some  financial 
responsibility  in  speculative  business.  In 
such  situation  the  Government  will  be 
under  constant  pressure  from  the  pro- 
ducers for  enhancement  of  price  and  from 
the  consumer  for  reductions.  It  neces- 
sitates the  constant  action  of  a  commis- 
sion to  determine  such  prices.  It  will 
mean  that  all  the  complaints  of.  trade 
fall  upon  the  Government.  The  choice  of 
alternative  is  one  of  determination  of  the 
maximum  contribution  to  winning  the 
war  and  the  choice  of  the  lesser  economic 
evil  between  such  alternatives." 

In  concluding  his  argument  for  a  com- 
mission, Mr.  Hoover  makes  the  following 
statement. 

<r\Ve  have  been  powerless  hitherto  to 
properly  protect  all  branches  of  the  cattle 
industry  with  its  constantly  changing 
economic  situation,  or  to  give  intelligent 
direction  or  assistance  to  cattle  produc- 
tion. As  you  know,  I  have  never  felt 
that  when  we  arrived  at  a  point  to  de- 
termine the  broad  policy  with  respect  to 
a  commodity  that  "this  should  be  deter- 
mined at  the  opinion  of  any  single  indi- 
vidual, no  matter  how  sincere  and  ear- 
nest the  application  of  intelligence  might 
be." 

He  asks  the  President  to  appoint  a 
board  to  study  the  entire  situation  with 
regard  to  the  meat  industry  and  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken,  and  suggests 
that  it  be  composed  of  the  following  men 
or  their  delegates  directly  responsible  to 
them:  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
representing  the  producer,  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  rep- 
resenting trade  conditions,  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Tariff  Board  as  represent- 
ing economic  thought,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  representing  the  civilian  con- 


sumer, and  the  Food  Administrator  as 
having  to  carry  out  any  given  policy  de- 
termined upon. 

PRESIDENT  APPROVES  MEAT  BOARD 

President  Wilson  has  approved  the 
plan  outlined  in  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  ask- 
ing for  a  board  to  determine  a  war  policy 
with  respect  to  the  meat  industry.  The 
good  this  committee  can  do  depends 
largely  on  its  personnel.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  advance  that  personal  dele- 
gates of  Secretary  Houston  and  the  other 
officials  constituting  the  board  will  of 
necessity  be  appointed  to  represent  them 
in  this  particular  duty.  A  start  has  been 
made  in  placing  accurate  and  practical 
information  on  the  production  end  of  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, and  this  will  be  helpful  to 
the  commission.  Additional  data  is  be- 
ing accumulated  by  the  Kansas  Live 
Stock  Association  and  can  be  drawn 
upon.  Live  stock  representatives  from 
other  states  will  probably  take  similar 
steps  in  furnishing  the  necessary  help  to 
the  commission.  If  the  right  men  are 
appointed,  the  meat  question  as  related 
to  the  war  may  be  put  upon  a  much 
better  basis  than  it  is  at  present. 

A  message  from  Mr.  Cotton,  received 
a  few  days  ago  by  J.  H.  Mercer  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  a  statement  bear- 
ing on  the  latest  developments,  will  be 
of  interest  in  this  connection.  We  quote 
a  portion  only:  "Mr.  Hoover's  recent 
statement  with  order  of  President  ap- 
pointing governmental  commission  to  in- 
dicate policies  regarding  purchase  of 
meat  products  by  allied  nations  and  this 
Government  clarifies  situation  some- 
what. That  commission  will  undoubtedly 
act  with  fullest  intention  of  giving  fair 
prices  to  'producer  and  of  using  foreign 
buying  so  the  meats  taken  are  those  the 
industry  can  best  afford  to  send." 

to  to  to 

MUST  SAVE  MORE  WHEAT 

More  wheat  from  the  United  States  is' 
essential  to  the  proper  support  of  our 
allies  in  the  war.  The  fighting  is  resolv- 
ing itself  in  no  small  degree  into  time, 
distance,  and  ships.  Up  to  the  end  of 
March  we  had  fulfilled  our  original 
promise  of  sending  95,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  our  allies.  We  thought  we  were 
safely  past  our  most  stringent  conserva- 
tion period,  but  now,  following  the  great 
German  drive,  comes  an  appeal  for  more 
wheat,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by 
our  limiting  ourselves  to  a  consumption 
of  wheat  products  not  exceeding  21,000,- 
000  bushels  a  month  until  the  next  crop 
is  available.  To  do  this  we  are  told  that 
every  citizen  should  restrict  himself  to 
not  more  than  six  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
every  thirty  days. 

Our  allies  had  counted  on  getting  large 
supplies  from  South  America,  having 
purchased  enormous  quantities  of  Argen- 
tine, where  there  is  now  available  an 
exportable  surplus  of  133,000,000  bush- 
els. The  better  part  of  two  crops  is 
banked  up  in  Australia.  Their  export- 
able surplus  is  estimated  to  be  180,000,- 
000  bushels.  Sailing  vessels  are  about 
the  only  means  at  hand  for  moving  this 
wheat,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  more 
than  5,000,000  bushels  can  be  moved 
from  Australia  to  the  United  States. 


DOUBLING  THE  SHIPS 

EVERY  shipment  of  wheat  that  we  can  send  from  our 
ports  is  a  shipment  saved  from  the  Argentine.  Every 
ship  can  do  double  the  duty  from  our  ports  that  it  can 
do  from  the  Argentine.  Every  time  that  we  send  a  ship- 
ment we  save  two  ships  from  the  Argentine.  Every  time 
we  save  a  ship  we  save  the  transport  and  the  supply  of  one 
regiment  of  American  soldiers.  —  United  States  Food 

ADMINISTRATION. 


The  tragic  shortage  of  ships  has  en- 
forced a  change  of  program.  The  dis- 
tances to  South  America  and  Australia 
are  too  great.  If  we  cannot  supply  the 
wheat  from  here,  ships  will  have  to  be 
drawn  from  the  transport  of  troops, 
munitions,  and  other  military  supplies  in 
order  to  bring  from  these  more  distant 
lands  that  greatest  of  all  necessities — 
food. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  military  necessity 
that  we  send  the  wheat  from  here  and 
save  the  ships.  After  cheeking  up  our 
total  reserves  of  wheat,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration finds  that  there  is  a  total 
of  176,411,500  bushels  on  hand.  The 
allies  need  75,000,000  bushels  between 
March  1  and  harvest.  Our  normal  con- 
sumption for  the  same  period  is  200,- 
000,000  bushels.  We  must  get  along 
with  half  this  amount  or  admit  that  we 
cannot  fight  this  war  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion, and  win  we  must  or  give  up  all 
that  we  have  fought  for  and  stood  for 
since  the  founding  of  this  great  nation. 

to  to  to 

PRICE-FIXING  NOT  CURE-ALL 

No  country,  not  even  Germany,  has 
ever  made  a  complete  success  of  a  price- 
fixing  program.  Some  of  us  perhaps  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  only  we  could  have 
definite  prices  fixed  on  everything — 
products  which  we  buy  as  well  as  those 
we  sell — the  question  would  be  settled. 
We  have  already  gone  far  enough  into 
price-fixing  to  see  its  dangers.  If  we 
could  turn  all  the  energies  and  activities 
of  our  price-fixing  agencies  toward  elim- 
inating profiteering  and  speculation  and 
unnecessary  waste  in  distribution,  we 
would  be  making  more  real  progress.  Too 
many  people  are  out  for  the  dollars  while 
the  getting  is  good,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  have  given  them  their  oppor- 
tunity. Farmers  as  a  class  are  willing 
to  do  their  utmost  in  producing  food,  for 
it  is  essential  to  winning  the  war.  If 
we  could  be  assured  that  every  profiteer 
who  is  not  rendering  some  real  service 
could  be  put  out  of  business,  we  would 
not  need  to  worry  very  much  about  the 
matter  of  prices.  A  scheme  of  price  fix- 
ing extending  all  along  the  line  will  not 
necessarily  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
An  illustration  of  how  it  works  in  Ger- 
many shows  the  weakness  of  the  price- 
fixing  method.  A  dealer  had  in  some  way 
obtained  a  large  supply  of  eggs.  The 
fixed  price  was  70  cents  a  dozen,  and  he 
so  advertised,  but  charged  50  cents  ad- 
mission to  his  store. 

A  constant  fight  should  be  made  on 
every  individual  and  interest  trying  to 
take  more  than  a  fair  profit  for  a  neces- 
sary service  rendered.  Such  individuals 
are  not  loyal,  and  are  greatly  hindering 
us  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

to  to  .to 

HOTELS  BAR  WHEAT 

Sacrifices  to  save  wheat  on  the  part 
of  prosperous,  well-to-do  people,  was  as- 
sured by  the  recent  action  of  the  leading 
hotel  proprietors  of  the  country.  After 
being  told  of  the  imperative  need  of  cut- 
ting our  wheat  consumption  at  least  a 
half  in  order  to  properly  ration  our  al- 
lies, 500  hotel  men  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington enthusiastically  pledged*  them- 
selves to  wipe  wheat  and  wheat  products 
off  their  menus  until  the  next  harvest. 
In  this  issue  we  give  in  part  the  state- 
ments of  Doctor  Taylor  and  Mr.  Hoover 
in  giving  these  men  the  reasons  for  sav- 
ing more  wheat.  The  significant  thing  is 
that  it  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
wealthy  people  who  might  pay  almost 
any  price  for  food  articles  which  they 
really  wanted.  We  cannot  win  unless  all 
bear  a  share  of  the  burden,  and  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  have  spontaneous 
demonstrations  of  genuine  loyalty  from 
such  a  group  of  men  whose  clientele  con- 
sists largely  of  the  most  well-to-do  of 
our  people. 

to  to  to 

When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  grain 
and  bright  clean  hay  should  be  offered; 
the  quantity  fed  should  be  increased  as 
the  calf's  appetite  demands. 
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NATION'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

Whole  People  Must  Back  Government  in  Its  Military  Program 


IT  IS  becoming  more  and  more  nec- 
essary that  we  as  a  people  adopt 
a  positive  war  program.  As  yet 
we  have  not  departed  very  much 
from  our  normal  mode  of  living.  No 
other  portion  of  our  population  is  more 
patriotic  than  that  composed  of  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil.  Farmers  have  ever  been 
to  the  front  in  battling  for  human  lib- 
erty. In  addition  in  this  great  struggle 
we  have  every  material  reason  for  di- 
recting our  full  resources  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  of  Europe.  During  1917 
more  than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
American  agricultural  products  was  sold 
to  European  nations  at  war  with  Ger- 
many. If  we  had  maintained  peace  at 
the  price  of  obedience  to  the  German 
war  zone  decree,  these  products  would, 
most  of  them,  have  rotted  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  warehouses,  or  been  used  in 
unprofitable  ways  with  consequent  stag- 
nation and  ruin  to  American  farmers. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  unless  the  Central 
Powers  are  defeated  in  Europe,  the  war 
will  come  to  our  own  shores.  In  fact 
war  is  being  carried  on  now  in  our  midst 
through  the  treachery  and  disloyalty 
found  in  every  industry  in  the  country. 

The  ringing  appeal  made  to  the  big 
hotel  men  of  the  United  States  recently 
by  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  people  of  the  open 
country.  The  Food  Administration  had 
called  to  Washington  the  proprietors  of 
all  the  big  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the 
United  States.  In  addressing  them,  Doc- 
tor Taylor  said  in  part: 

"We  have  got  to  reach  the  place,  each 
one  of  us,  where  we  define  every  decision 
in  our  lives  as  an  act  of  war  policy. 
Everything  that  we  do — plan,  eat,  wear 
— must  be  analyzed  and  measured  from 
one  single  point  of  view:  will  it  contrib- 
ute to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  or 
will  it  contribute  to  its  prolongation? 
There  is  no  other  thing  in  the  world  for 
us  but  to  define  everything  in  our  lives 
as  acts  of  military  necessity  or  policy. 

"We  are  accustomed  to  regard  wheat 
as  a  more  or  less  indispensable  article  of 
diet.  It  isn't.  It  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  absolutely  nothing  else.  Wheat  pos- 
sesses over  oats,  corn  and  rice  absolutely 
no  nutritional  quality  for  man  or  beast. 
It  has  no  more  protein  and  no  better 
protein.  It  has  no  more  fat  and  no  dif- 
ferent fat.  It  has  no  mineral  salt  better 
or  in  larger  amounts.  It  has  no  more  fuel 
or  better  fuel.  It  is  just  one  of  the  cereals, 
and  there  isn't  the  slightest  evidence 
that  it  is  the  best  one,  because  so  far  as 
comparative  tests  are  concerned  in  ani- 
mals, it  isn't  the  best  one,  it  is  very  far 
from  the  best  one. 

"Our  predilection  for  wheat  is  solely 
a  question  of  taste,  comfort  and  con- 
venience; it  is  absolutely  nothing  else. 
Wheat  makes  the  nicest  bread,  the  light- 
est bread,  the  bread  that  is  transported 
best,  the  bread  that  keeps  moist  and 
sweet  longest.  It  lends  itself  to  the 
habits  of  ease  and  convenience  of  a  peo- 
ple; and  because  it  lends  itself  to  the 
convenience  of  a  people,  we  want  it  sent 
to  Europe  and  not  kept  here,  and  we  ask 
and  expect  the  American  man  and  wo- 
man in  judging  of  every  situation  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  our  allies,  men 
and  women,  to  ask  who  has  the  larger 
burden  to  bear,  who  has  borne  it  the 
longest,  who  has  wasted  in  resources  the 
most,  who  has  lost  the  most  by  sacri- 
fice, who  has  suffered  the  most  in  death 
and  destruction,  we  or  our  allies?  And 
when  we  have  a  choice  to  decide  as  to 
whether  we  or  they  should  increase  or 
decrease  our  burden,  it  ought  to  be  not 
the  duty,  but  the  joyful  privilege  of  ev- 
ery American  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  allied 
countries  of  Europe,  by  accepting  the 
heavier  burden  on  this  side.  And  because 
wheat  is  easier  to  prepare  than  oats  and 
Vice  and  barley — that  is  the  very  best 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  ought  to 
accept  the  oats  and  the  rice  and  barley 
ind  to  give  them  the  wheat  that  is  nec- 
fessary  to  maintain  a  normal  ration. 

"We  have  all  to  decide  whether  we 
will  serve  the  allies,  who  need  help  the 
most,  or  whether  we  will  serve  ourselves, 
who  need  it  less.  We  had  better  begin 
Serving  the  allies  now. 

"The  greatest  diet  difficulties  in  Ger- 
nany  today  are  due  to  the  fact  that 


the  poor  man  realizes  that  the  big  hotels 
don't  play  the  game.  A  rich  man  today 
in  Germany  can  buy  anything  he  has  the 
price  to  pay  for — hams  at  $60  to,  $70 
apiece,  butter  at  $5  a  pound.  Any  del- 
icacy outside  of  the  regulations  can  be 
bought  by  a  man  of  wealth  in  Germany 
today,  and  this  has  honeycombed  that 
nation  with  graft.  And  it  started  with 
the  very  best  hotels — the  Adlon,  the  Es- 
planade— and  they  are  today  responsible 
for  the  disorganization  of  the  rationing 
systems  in  public  eating  places.  Each 
manager  or  owner  of  a  high-grade  hotel 
and  eating  house  has  a  positive  influ- 
ence and  example  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, as  judged  by  European  experience. 
Each  one  of  you  has  the  chance  to  be  a 
big  brother  to  a  boy  scout,  and  how  the 
boy  scout  acts  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  not  only  your  example  but  your 
positive  working  influence  with  the  in- 
stitutions and  establishments  that  are 
smaller,  simpler  and  in  no  way  as  influ- 
ential as  your  own. 

"We  have  just  sent  over  two  of  the 
best  food  experts  of  the  United  States 
to  Europe,  and  what  is  the  striking  thing 
contained  in  their  letters  from  London 
and  Paris?  The  thing  that  struck  them 
most  was  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
best  hotels  of  those  two  cities. 

"Go  to  England  today  and  compare  it 
with  England  of  a  year  or  two  years 
ago,  and  what  is  the  striking  conviction 
that  comes  home?  That  the  intensity 
with  which  England  is  fighting  this  war 
is  due  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the 
example,  force  and  ability  of  her  upper 
classes,  so-called,  the  classes  of  means. 
They  deny  themselves  the  most,  they 
take  the  heaviest  burdens,  they  reduce 
the  most  from  their  accustomed  stand- 
ards; and  the  poorer  classes,  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  union  labor  groups 
of  England  have  become  convinced  that 
the  British  classes  of  wealth  and  station 
are  absolutely  in  this  war  to  the  end, 
are  willing  to  risk  everything  and  will 
stand  every  deprivation  that  they  ask 
everybody  else  to  stand,  and  more.  And 
when  this  spirit  comes  over  this  country 
we  will  all  have  a  much  greater  intensity 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  than  we 
at  present  possess. 

"I  wish  every  man  in  this  room  could 
go  to  the  battlefield  of  France,  could  go 
to  the  front,  not  merely  to  see  what  a 
front  looks  like,  with  its  trenches,  its 
men  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia,  but 
to  get  the  reaction  of  the  French  com- 
mon soldier  toward  the  American  vis- 
itor.   These  men  who  have  faced  death 


for  three  and  a  half  years  for  you  and 
me,  fighting  a  battle  in  which  we  have 
just  as  much  at  stake  as  they  have — 
these  men  salute  an  American  civilian 
with  an  expression  of  respect,  reverence 
and  trust  that  is  absolutely  past  de- 
scription by  human  words. 

"Why  do  these  French  soldiers  who 
have  struggled  with  death  for  freedom 
for  three  and  a  half  years  salute  the 
American?  Because  in  that  salute  they 
express  their  trust  in  America  in  the 
war;  they  express  the  trust  in  our  as- 
suming our  share  of  this  struggle  from 
every  point  of  view,  not  merely  by  gov- 
ernmental participation  in  a  military 
program,  but  also  by  the  reconstruction 
of  our  entire  lives  from  the  point  of  view 
of  saving  and  sacrifice,  by  supporting 
them  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Amer- 
ican boy  who  fights  beside  them  sup- 
ports them  and  is  supported  by  them. 

"Now  we  must  be  worthy  of  this  trust, 
and  when  a  French  soldier  salutes  an 
American  civilian  and  he  knows  that  that 
American  is  merely  one  typical  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five  million,  he  expects  us  to 
do  our  duty  as  an  ally,  and  he  knows 
we  will  do  it.  The  people  of  France  know 
that  the  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  undergo  food  conservation  and  they 
know  that  the  man  who  asks  them  to 
undergo  it  is  the  man  best  qualified  in 
the  world  to  lay  out  a  program — the 
Hoover  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium 
and  now  the  Hoover  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  also  addressed  the 
hotel  men,  told  them  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  inter-allied  feeding,  wheat  is 
vital.  "It  is  the  one  grain  that  we  have 
that  will  stand  shipment.  It  is  the  one 
grain  that  will  serve.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Allies  have  used  some  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  corn  in  their  bread.  Their  bread 
has  been  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
bread  that  we  have  had  in  this  country, 
neither  in  palatability  nor  luxuriousness. 
After  this,  if  they  are  to  be  fed,  they 
must  be  fed  on  wheat  bread,  or  none 
at  all. 

"Now,  in  this  period  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "the 
time  when  the  morale  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  our  allies  is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
it  does  not  stand  for  us  to  say,  'You 
can  wait  two  or  three  months  and  then 
you  can  eat  corn.'  It  is  for  us  to  say, 
'You  shall  receive  every  solitary  grain 
of  wheat  that  our  ports  can  handle.' 

"Our  population  has  lived  before  this 
on  corn.  For  three  years  the  Southern 
States  lived  and  put  up  a  good  fight 
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THE  war  has  served  to  exhibit  to  the  country  at  large, 
as  the  country  never  quite  realized  before,  its  de- 
pendence upon  agriculture  and  the  manifold  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  primary  industry.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  therefore  that  during  the  coming  year  agriculture 
will  have  the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  citi- 
zens and  classes  who  are  in  position  to  render  aid.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  do  all  that 
they  can  in  this  emergency  and,  with  favorable  seasons, 
they  will  produce  enough  to  sustain  the  civil  population,  to 
keep  our  Army  and  Navy  in  full  fighting  vigor,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  depleted  resources  of  the  allies.  Every  facility 
J;hat  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  command  to  assist 
them  will  be  freely  placed  at  their  disposal. — D.  F.  Hous- 
ton, Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


with  no  wheat.  For  periods  of  four  and 
five  years  at  a  stretch  no  wheat  was 
known  to  the  people  of  New  England. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  insist 
on  having  the  most  luxurious  grain  at 
this  time,  when  it  is  our  only  transport- 
able grain. 

"Now,  we  have  founded  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration on  voluntary  effort.  We 
have  no  desire  to  depart  from  this  idea, 
but  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this  problem 
it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  volun- 
tary effort  of  the  intelligent  people,  the 
influential  people  of  the  community.  If 
this  democracy  has  not  reached  such  a 
stage  of  development  that  it  has  in  its 
people  the  self-denial,  voluntary  self- 
denial,  willingness  to  sacrifice,  to  pro- 
tect its  own  institutions  and  those  of 
Europe  from  which  our  own  were  bred, 
then  it  deserves  to  go  down  under  the 
German  hand  and  take  another  form  of 
civilization. 

"I,  therefore,  cannot  give  you  orders. 
I  am  going  to  make  an  appeal.  That 
appeal  is  this — that  you  should  abolish 
the  use  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  in 
every  first-class  hotel  and  restaurant 
until  the  next  harvest."  (Mr.  Hoover 
was  here  interrupted  by  applause,  his 
auditors  rising  for  a  prolonged  demon- 
stration. ) 

"We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
our  population  is  a  population  of  great 
variety  of  life.  A  large  number  of  our 
people  are  dependent  on  the  baker.  Those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  baker  can 
only  eat  bread  the  sub-stratum  of  which 
is  wheat.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that 
the  baker  cannot  bake  cereal  products 
without  a  predominant  portion  of  wheat. 
That  section  of  our  population,  our  work- 
ing population,  must  receive  wheat  bread 
to  some  degree,  but  that  other  section 
of  our  population,  to  which  you  gentle- 
men belong  and  to  which  your  clientele 
belongs,  and  to  which  I  belong,  can  quite 
well  and  without  any  self-denial  worth 
the  mention,  make  that  small  sacrifice. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  get  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  wheat  supplies  as  we  must 
have  for  some  sections  of  our  population, 
it  can  only  be  if  you  and  I  and  our  kind 
are  prepared  to  do  without. 

"Now,  in  these  times  of  social  unrest 
there  is  one  antidote.  That  antidote 
was  never  applied  in  Russia,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  massacre.  That  antidote 
is  a  willingness  for  us  to  sacrifice  more 
than  we  ask  of  those  who  have  less  to 
give.  We  must  ask  sacrifice  from  those 
who  give  from  plenty,  not  from  those 
who  would  have  to  give  from  their  ne- 
cessities. 

"Therefore,  my  message  is  small  and 
concrete — the  service  that  we  ask  of 
you,  that  we  ask  of  every  well-to-do, 
every  independent  person  in  the  United 
States  today,  is  that  he  shall  abstain 
from  the  use  of  wheat  in  any  form  until 
the  next  harvest.  Every  message  that 
we  receive  every  hour  of  the  day  from 
this  country — and  it  is  a  great  country 
— shows  us  that  we  have  a  larger  acre- 
age" planted  in  wheat  this  year  than  ever 
hefore.  The  arrival  of  the  next  harvest 
will  solve  our  difficulties.  If  the  Lord 
is  good  to  us  in  the  weather,  our  prob- 
lem will  be  over  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. That  is  not  a  long  period  of  sac- 
rifice. 

"Now,  most  of  us  can  play  but  a  small 
part  in  the  winning  of  this  war,  and 
you  and  I  do  not  wish  to  look  into  the 
eyes  of  our  children  ten  years  hence  and 
say  that  we  failed  in  our  duty.  This 
is  a  sacrifice  that  is  small  in  figure, 
but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  message 
that  I  can  send  the  food  controllers  of 
Europe  today  that  will  carry  such  weight 
and  such  encouragement  to  their  people 
as  to  be  able  to  say  that  every  first- 
class  hotel  in  the  United  States  has,  for 
their  sake,  abolished  the  use  of  wheat." 


The  machinery  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  now  in  shape  for  a  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  selling  price  of  the  wheat  mill 
feeds.  Send  in  complaints  promptly  to 
the  State  Food  Administrator,  Wichita. 
According  to  the  new  schedule  of  mar- 
gins, the  consumer  should  be  able  to  buy 
mill  feed  at  a  maximum  of  $4.50  over  the 
mill  price  for  the  feed,  which  in  the 
case  of  bran  has  been  established  at  36 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  one  ton  of  clean 
wheat  at  the  mill. 
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PRODUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR  YEAR 

Food  More  Urgently  Needed  Than  in  Year  Just  Passed 


[grrjlHE  agricultural  production  com- 
H  mittee  of  the  Kansas  State  Coun- 
|BLH  cil  of  Defence  in  its  report  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  council, 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  seed  sit- 
uation. It  was  shown  that  while  there 
is  a  fairly  large  supply  of  seed  listed  for 
sale,  much  of  which  is  of  good  quality, 
there  is  no  surplus.  All  of  the  avail- 
able supply  will  be  needed.  Farmers 
should  not  delay  purchasing  seed  in  case 
they  are  not  already  supplied.  Many 
farmers  who  have  corn  of  fair  quality — 
that  is,  corn  germinating  from  60  to  90 
per  cent — can  select  sufficient  seed  from 
such  lots  by  making  germination  tests 
of  individual  ears.  When  bulk  seed  corn 
tests  less  than  90  per  cent,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  an  ear-to-ear  test  of  all  the 
corn  to  be  used  for  planting  and  to  elim- 
inate in  this  way  those  ears  that  will 
not  grow.  If  every  farmer  who  has  corn 
would  test  his  seed  in  this  way  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  locate  sufficient  seed 
of  the  best  quality  for  all  requirements. 
This  work  must  be  started  early  in  order 
to  have  the  seed  ready  by  planting  time. 
The  germination  tests  of  old  corn — that 
is,  corn  produced  in  1915  and  1916 — is 
invariably  good  and  as  far  as  possible 
this  old  seed  should  be  used  for  planting. 

Much  of  the  kafir  produced  in  the 
state  was  not  fit  for  seed.  There  is, 
therefore,  probably  a  more  acute  short- 
age of  kafir  seed  than  of  seed  corn. 
However,  kafir  seed  of  good  quality  was 
produced  in  sections  of  Southeast  Kan- 
sas and  Northern  Oklahoma  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  supply  is  available  from 
tli is  source  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
state.  Feterita  seed  is  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  The  quality,  however,  of  what 
little  seed  there  is  available,  is  good. 
Sorgo  (cane)  seed,  while  not  plentiful, 
is  more  abundant  than  was  thought  to  be 
the  case  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
quality  of  the  seed  is  only  fair.  Milo  is 
fairly  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 
There  are  only  medium  supplies  of  Su- 
dan grass,  which  is  as  a  rule  of  good 
quality. 

Government  Helps  Out 

The  supply  of  available  kafir  and  other 
sorghum  seed  in  the  state  is  being  ma- 
terially augmented  by  the  supplies  pur- 
chased by  an  agent  of  the  committee  on 
seed  stocks  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  H.  A.  Vinall,  815 
East  Second  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas.  By 
act  of  congress,  federal  money  has  been 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  seed  of 
kafir,  milo,  feterita,  sorgo,  and  Sudan 
grass.  This  seed  is  being  stored  at 
Wichita  and  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  state. 

Farmers  can  send  their  orders  through 
their  county  agents,  the  chairmen  of  the 
county  councils  of  defense,  or  they  may 
order  direct  from  Mr.  Vinall.  Cash  or 
certified  check  covering  the  price  of  the 
seed  must  accompany  each  individual 
order.  In  order  to  make  the  reserve 
serve  as" many  as  possible,  the  amount 
to  any  one  individual  is  limited.  Table  I 
gives  the  amount  that  can  be  supplied 
to  an  individual,  together  with  the  price 
of  the  seed: 

Table  I — Government  Seed  Prices 

Maximum  Price 


Quanti 

ty 

per  Cwt. 

Sold  to 

f.  o.  b. 

Any  One 

Man 

Wichita 

Black-hulled  kafir 

....10 

bu. 

$5.00 

4 

bu. 

5.50 

,  .  2 

bu. 

6.70 

bu. 

6.25 

bu. 

5.00 

Black  amber  cane 

 6 

bu. 

9.00 

Red  amber  cane  , 

6 

bu. 

10.00 

,  6 

bu. 

9.50 

,  ,  .  .  6 

bu. 

9.50 

  6 

bu. 

10.50 

.  100 

lbs. 

21.00 

'    The   seed  infoi 

mation 

has 

been  ob- 

tained  by  the  agricultural  committee  as 
a  result  of  the  state-wide  seed  and  labor 
survey  which  was  started  the  week  of 
February  11.  This  survey  was  carried 
out  as  a  part  of  a  general  survey  made 
in  all  agricultural  states  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Be- 
cause of  some  delay  in  receiving  blanks 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
work  was  not  well  under  way  until  the 
week  of  February  18.  In  the  survey  the 
county  was  taken  as  a  unit.  The  work 
in  each  county  was  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
county  council  of  defense,  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  president  of  the  farm  bureau  in  those 


counties  that  have  farm  bureau  organ- 
izations. The  county  agent  and  emer- 
gency demonstration  agents  served  with 
these  committees  in  all  counties  where 
agents  are  located.  The  county  commit- 
tee in  turn  worked  through  the  town- 
ship securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
township  farm  bureau  vice  presidents 
and  the  township  council  of  defense 
chairmen.  These  township  labor  and 
seed  committeemen  appointed  a  farmer 
in  each  school  district  in  their  township 
to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  of  the 
district  school  and  to  assist  the  teacher 
and  pupils  in  making  the  survey.  The 
organization  was  perfected  and  the  work 
carried  out  in  ninety-eight  counties  in 
the  state.  Complete  information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  farmers  in  the  district 
regarding  the  kind  and  amount  of  seed 
needed  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  seed 
for  sale.  Information  was  also  secured 
regarding  the  labor  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  had 
provided  themselves  with  the  seed  that 
they  thought  they  would  need  for  spring 
planting.  In  some  sections  of  the  state 
districts  were  found  where  there  was  no 
seed,  in  other  places  scattering  farmers 
were  located  who  would  need  seed.  A 
list  of  these  names  was  compiled  by  the 
county  committee  and  information  sup- 
plied as  to  where  seed  could  be  secured. 


In  a  large  part  of  the  state  many  farm- 
ers were  found  who  had  surplus  seed 
available. 

Germination  Tests  Made 
Samples  of  this  seed  were  secured  and 
forwarded  for  germination  tests  to  the 
Agricultural  College.  Samples  were  also 
secured  for  germination  of  the  small  lots 
that  the  farmers  were  holding  for  their 
own  planting.  In  all  15,000  samples  have 
been  received  at  the  seed  testing  labor- 
atory for  germination  tests.  Of  this 
number  12,085  samples  had  been  germi- 
nated up  to  March  26  and  the  report  of 
the  tests  forwarded  to  the  farmers. 
Table  II  gives  the  results  of  these  tests: 
Table  II — Germination  Tests 


Number 

Average 

of 

Germination 

Samples 

Per  Cent 

79 

Kafir  

57 

,  .  742 

61 

82 

Milo  

79 

Sudan  grass  .... 

  163 

76 

Oats  

92 

81 

Millet  

83 

Alfalfa  

72 

12,085 

It  has  been  impossible  to  summarize 
this  report  with  .respect  to  the  relative 
germination  of  the  samples  secured  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  state.  This 
has  been  done,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  corn  and  kafir  tested  previous  to 
March  6.  The  results  show  conclusively 
that  the  corn  and  kafir  seed  produced  in 
the  southern  and  especially  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state  is  much  better 


in  germination  than  that  from  any  other 
section. 

Seed  Lists  Prepared 

A  complete  list  of  all  those  who  re- 
ported seed  for  sale  was  compiled  at  the 
laboratory  and  this  was  supplemented 
by  a  list  of  names  of  elevators  and  seed 
dealers  who  have  seed  for  sale,  informa- 
tion regarding  which  was  collected  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Three 
preliminary  seed  lists  have  already  been 
printed,  the  first  on  December  31,  1917, 
the  second  on  February  13,  and  the  last 
on  March  23.  These  lists  have  been  dis- 
tributed upon  request  to  all  parties  de- 
siring to  purchase  seed.  A  complete  list 
containing  the  names  of  all  who  haVe 
reported  seed  for  sale,  together  with  the 
germination  test  of  many  samples,  is 
now  compiled  and  ready  for  publication. 
This  list  as  given  in  Table  III  contains 
the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  available. 

Table  III— Seed  Listed  for  Sale 

Crop  Quantity 

Corn  274,800  bu. 

Kafir  82,312  bu. 

Sorgo  (cane)    40,061  bu. 

Feterita   11,816  bu. 

Milo   31,073  bu. 

Sudan  grass  309,722  lbs. 

Millet   21,869  bu. 

Alfalfa   11,677  bu. 

Purchasing  Seed  From  a  Distance 
The  committee  advised  that  if  home- 


grown seed  is  not  available,  seed  which 
has  been  grown  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  under  which  it  is  to  be  planted 
should  if  possible  be  secured.  In  many 
localities  in  the  central  and  western  part 
of  Kansas  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
seed.  For  Central  Kansas,  varieties  of 
corn  that  mature  in  115  to  120  days 
should  be  secured  from  Eastern  Kansas 
or  from  Missouri,  preferably  upland- 
grown  seed  from  localities  of  about  the 
same  latitude  should  be  obtained.  Large- 
growing  late-maturing  varieties,  espe- 
cially those  ordinarily  grown  on  fertile 
creek  or  river  bottom,  should  not  be  used. 
Early  varieties  from  Northern  Oklahoma 
or  Southern  Kansas  can  be  moved  some 
distance  north  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  seed  from  this  source  can  if  neces- 
sary be  used.  For  the  western  third  of 
the  state  only  early  varieties  which  ma- 
ture in  100  to  110  days  should  be  planted. 
These  varieties  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  this  season.  For 
that  reason  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
state  it  will  be  advisable  to  limit  the 
acreage  of  corn  to  the  supply  of  adapted 
seed  that  is  available  and  to  plant  the 
rest  of  the  acreage  of  rowed  crops  to 
milo,  dwarf  kafir,  feterita,  and  varieties 
of  cane  that  are  known  to  be  well 
adapted  to  conditions  prevailing  in 'that 
section  of  the  state. 

It  may  also  be  advisable  to  summer 
fallow  for  wheat  a  part  of  the  land  in 
this  section  of  the  state  for  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  secure  seed.  Seed  can 
also  be  saved  by  planting  corn  or  sor- 
ghum in  wide  rows,  twice  the  normal 
width  (seven  feet  apart).  A  crop  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  obtained  bv  the 
ordinary  method  of  planting  can  often  be 


grown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ground 
is  left  in  excellent  condition  for  wheat. 
This  method  of  planting  permits  the  use 
of  two-row  cultivators  and  other  large 
types  of  machinery  to  a  better  advantage 
than  the  ordinary  manner  of  planting, 
and  the  ground  can  be  worked  more  rap- 
idly and  economically.  Corn  and  sor- 
ghum planted  in  wide  rows  resist  drouth 
better  than  that  planted  in  rows  nor- 
mally spaced. 

Spring  crops  should  not  be  planted  too 
early  this  season.  When  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  seed  and  a  large  acre- 
age of  corn  to  plant,  it  is  perhaps  ad- 
visable to  start  planting  somewhat  early, 
but  in  a  season  of  this  kind  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  good  seed  and  when  most 
of  the  seed  that  is  available  for  planting 
is  not  of  the  strongest  vitality,  no 
chances  whatever  should  be  taken.  Seed 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  season  is 
far  enough  advanced  and  the  ground 
warm  enough  to  insure  prompt  germina- 
tion. 

Crops  for  Late  Spring  Planting 

Some  may  have  difficulty  in  securing 
a  stand  of  corn,  either  because  the  seed 
planted  is  not  of  strong  vitality  or  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
following  planting.  Seed  should,  there- 
fore, be  provided  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  replanting.  The  earlier  varieties  of 
corn  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
there  will  be  such  an  urgent  demand  for 
varieties  of  this  kind  for  planting  in 
Western  Kansas  and  in  the  northern 
states  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
seed  of  these  varieties.  If  the  replanting 
can  be  done  promptly,  kafir  may  be  used 
in  place  of  corn.  If  too  late  for  kafir, 
feterita  or  milo  can  be  used.  These  crops 
can  be  safely  planted  over  most  of  East- 
ern or  Central  Kansas  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  June,  and  Sudan  grass  can  be 
planted  with  safety  up  to  July  1  or  even 
later.  There  will  be,  therefore,  a  demand 
for  these  crops  late  into  the  spring  and 
those  who  have  a  surplus  of  seed  for 
which  there  is  no  early  demand  should 
still  hold  it  for  seed  purposes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  program  of  in- 
creased production  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  because  of  the  great 
need,  the  committee  offered  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  in  condensed  form: 

1.  Put  forth  increased  efforts  to  see 
that  no  corn  or  sorghum  seed  is  planted 
this  spring  that  has  not  been  tested  for 
germination  and  is  not  known  to  be 
good. 

2.  Locate  and  hold  in  reserve  every 
available  supply  of  seed  of  all  kinds  for 
communities  that  may  need  additional 
supplies  due  to  the  failure  of  some  crop. 

3.  Watch  insects  and  diseases. 

4.  Prepare  ground  for  the  crops  in  as 
good  condition  as  existing  labor  condi- 
tions will  permit. 

5.  Delay  planting  corn  and  kafir  until 
the  ground  is  warm,  in  order  to  conserve 
seed. 

6.  Use  only  seed  adapted  to  conditions. 
Avoid  planting  in  Western  Kansas  large 
late-maturing  varieties  of  corn  from 
Southeastern  Kansas.  It  will  be  better 
to  plant  milo,  which  is  much  more  cer- 
tain to  produce  grain. 

7.  Cultivate  rowed  crops  thoroughly 
while  they  are  small.  Corn  and  kafir 
cannot  be  cultivated  too  much  while 
small.    This  is  the  time  to  kill  weeds. 

8.  Push  the  garden  work.  Let  us  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  garden  for 
every  family. 

9.  Keep  up  the  work  started  last  sea- 
son in  preserving  and  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables  so  that  nothing  shall  be 
wasted. 

10.  Wage  campaign  for  maximum  acre- 
age of  all  crops. 

11.  Stack  wheat  and  oats  in  Eastern 
Kansas  that  cannot  be  threshed  prompt- 
ly.   Avoid  waste  wherever  possible. 

12.  Plow  oat  and  wheat  ground  as 
early  this  summer  as  possible  for  wheat 
next  fall.  It  is  possible  to  increase  the 
yield  of  wheat  by  20  per  cent  in  this 
way. 

13.  Start  this  spring  to  think  about 
wheat  for  fall  seeding.  Remove  rye  as 
soon  as  it  heads  from  wheat  fields  that 
are  going  to  be  saved  for  seed.  This  will 
better  the  grade  of  wheat  and  increase 
the  yield. 

14.  Select  seed  next  fall  for  crops  fc 
spring  planting;  see  that  the  seed  i. 
properly  stored  over  winter. 

15.  Prepare  land  for  spring  crops  thj 
fall. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  For  All — Overflow  From  Other  Departments 


HERE  has  been  some  criticism  of 
the   Federal   Farm   Loan  Board. 
The  war  has  introduced  unfore- 
seen obstacles.  The  withdrawal  of 
foreign  capital  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  domestic  capital  from  the  farm  loan 
field  as  a  result  of  governmental  borrow- 
ings and  the  more  attractive  interest  rates 
offered  in  railway,  municipal  and  other 
investments  has  brought  American  agri- 
culture face  to  face  with  a  serious  finan- 
cial situation,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Hanuary. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital 
which  had  been  invested  in  farm  mort- 
gages in  the  United  States  have  been 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  war;  the 
funds  of  large  corporations  and  individ- 
ual investors  which  have  been  employed 
freely  in  the  making  of  farm  mortgages 
in  the  past  are  being  kept  in  more  liquid 
and  available  form  on  account  of  the 
war  conditions,  and  a  great  deal  of  local 
capital  heretofore  loaned  to  farmers  has 
been  diverted  because  of  more  attractive 
interest  rates  in  other  fields. 

All  of  this  has  thrown  a  tremendously 
increased  burden  upon  the  newly  created 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System.  Not  only 
has  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
available  funds  for  farm  loans  increased 
the  demands  upon  the  Farm  Loan  Sys- 
tem, but  it  has  multiplied  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  Farm  Loan  System  op- 
erates because  the  capital  which  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  lend  to  farmers  is  pro- 
cured by  the  sale  of  Farm  Loan  Bonds, 
and  the  sale  of  these  bonds  has  been 
interfered  with  by  this  abnormal  finan- 
cial condition.  To  provide  relief  from 
this  condition  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  which  is  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
G.  McAdoo,  ex-oflieio  chairman;  George 
W.  Norris,  Farm  Loan  Commissioner; 
Herbert  Quick,  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  and 
Charles  E.  Lobdell,  members,  urges  upon 
Congress  the  importance  of  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase Farm  Loan  Bonds  during  the  com- 
ing year  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000  if 
necessary,  these  bonds  to  be  resold  to 
investors  as  the  demand  for  them  de- 
velops. The  Farm-Loan  Board  urges  this 
step  as  a  means  of  providing  the  basic 
industry  of  the  United  States  with  the 
capital  needed  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion during  the  war;  to  stabilize  inter- 
est rates;  and  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  the  bonds  by  relieving  purchasers  of 
the  fear  that  the  bonds  may  be  pushed 
for  sale  at  unpropitious  times. 


Buy  Baby  Bonds 

"It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  cit- 
izen who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  to 
invest  in  War  Savings  and  Thrift 
Stamps  and  thereby  help  the  nation  to 
win  the  war,"  says  D.  F.  Houston,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  "The  purchase  of 
even  a  25-cent  Thrift  Stamp  is  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  this  end. 

"War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  fos- 
ter the  habit  of  thrift  in  small  expendi- 
tures, make  it  possible  for  nearly  every 
one  to  purchase  what  are  in  reality 
small  government  bonds,  and  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  to  the  people  at 
once  to  help  their  government  and  to 
economize  conveniently  for  the  purchase 
of  the  best  investment  securities  in  the 
world. 

"To  win  this  war  we  must  have  both 
men  and  money.  I  know  that  every 
farmer  wants  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  for  the  nation  in  this  day  of  trial. 
He  will  not  only  labor  to  produce  the 
necessary  foodstuffs  but  will  also  gen- 
erously contribute  of  his  means  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  men  at  the  front  to 
achieve  victory.  I  am  confident  that 
the  farmers  of  the  land  will  not  permit 
any  other  class  to  take  the  leadership 
in  supporting  the  government  in  this 
crisis,  financially  or  otherwise." 

Increased  Farming  Costs 

During  a  period  of  rising  prices,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  is  almost  in- 
variably the  more  profitable  for  the  pro- 
ducer. This  is  an  economic  principle  that 
applies  to  farming  as  well  as  to  other 
Jines  of  business.  As  prices  increase, 
production  costs  also  increase,  but  tend 
to  lag  behind  the  rise  in  prices.  When 
the  rise  in  price  begins  to  slow  up,  pro- 
duction costs  catch  up  and  eventually  the 


margin  of  profit  becomes  much  narrower. 
To  overcome  this,  the  ordinary  proced- 
ure in  a  business  concern  is  to  conduct 
the  various  operations  with  greater  skill 
and  economy. 

A  common  remark  of  farmers  is: 
"Give  us  the  season  and  the  prices,  and 
we  can  make  the  profits."  We  must  ex- 
pect, however,  narrower  margins  of  profit 
for  a  time  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production.  This  is  a  condition  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  A  close  study  of  farm 
management  problems  is  well  worth 
while  under  the  conditions  now  operat- 
ing. Some  interesting  figures  on  man 
and  horse  labor  costs,  as  determined  on 
sa  group  of  typical  Missouri  farms,  have 
"recently  been  given  out.  On  these  farms 
accounts  have  been  kept  in  co-operation 
with  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  figures  show  that  in  1913  the  man 
labor  cost  for  each  hour  of  work  was  12.5 
cents;  in  1914,  12.8  cents;  in  1915,  14.1 
cents;  in  1916,  16.3  cents,  and  in  1917, 
17  cents.  The  horse  labor  cost  for  each 
hour  of  work  on  these  same  farms  is  as 
follows:  In  1913,  7.9  cents;  in  1914,  8.2 
cents;  in  1915,  7.7  cents;  in  1916,  9 
cents,  and  in  1917,  12  cents. 

The  cost  of  putting  in  wheat  on  these 
farms,  including  seed,  machinery  costs, 
man  labor,  and  horse  labor,  has  of  course 
increased  materially  during  this  period. 


The  cost  per  acre  the  fall  of  1914  was 
$4.22^  the  fall  of  1915,  $4.18;  the  fall 
of  1916,  $5.50,  and  the  fall  of  1917,  $6.66. 


Eight-Hour  Day  for  Farmers 

No  farmer  expects  an  eight-hour  day, 
but  he  does  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
in  figuring  the  cost  of  his  products  the 
eight-hour  basis  be  used.  The  eight- 
hour  day  is  the  unit  in  figuring  the  labor 
cost  of  all  manufactured  goods  which 
must  be  purchased  for  use  on  the  farm 
and  it  is  clearly  an  injustice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  farm  to  set  the  eight-hour  day 
against  the  ten  to  fourteen-hour  day  in 
figuring  production  costs. 

The  National  Grange  took  up  this 
question  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Louis.  A  resolution  presented  by  L. 
J.  Tabor,  state  master  of  Ohio,  was 
adopted  exactly  as  presented. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Grange  will  certainly  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  farmers  generally.  It  does 
not  suggest  an  eight-hour  working  day 
on  the  farm.  Anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  farm  conditions  knows  this  is  an 
impossibility,  but  the  action  of  the 
Grange  points  the  way  to  a  reasonable 
price-fixing  on  products  corresponding 
with  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
depending  on  the  labor  day  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  professions.  The  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 


"Whereas,  the  eight-hour  day  has  be- 
come the  established  custom  in  the  man- 
ufacturing and  transportation  systems 
of  the  country,  and 

"Whereas,  practically  everything  that 
the  farmer  buys  must  be  paid  for  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  the 
labor  cost  of  the  article,  and 

"Whereas,  we  recognize  that  an  eight- 
hour  day  is  impossible  on  the  farm  if 
we  are  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world, 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  in  setting  the  price  or 
determining  the  cost  of  any  agricultural 
produce  the  labor  cost  shall  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  an  eight -hour  day  and 
at  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  industries." 


Beef  Calf  Clubs 

One  of  the  most  important  movements 
in  improved  stock  husbandry  is  that  of 
organizing  boys'  or  boys'  and  girls'  calf 
clubs.  These  clubs,  usually  limited  to  a 
local  community,  have  accomplished 
wonderful  results  in  the  way  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  live  stock  improvement. 
As  a  rule  some  enterprising  bank  in  a 
community  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
organizing  the  club  and  advances  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  calves. 
When  the  calves  are  assembled  they  are 
appraised  by  breeders  of  experience  and 


distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
club  by  lot. 

As  a  rule  a  sale  to  which  all  of  these 
calves  are  consigned  is  set  for  a  date 
from  six  to  twelve  months  following  the 
beginning  of  the  contest.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  club  takes  personal  care  of 
his  or  her  calf  and  when  sold  the  differ- 
ence between  the  purchase  price,  plus 
interest,  and  the  selling  price  becomes 
the  gross  profit  of  the  club  member.  We 
have  one  instance  in  mind  where  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  calves  were  used  that 
the  average  gross  profit  on  the  entire 
offering  was  a  little  over  100  per  cent. 

One  111  inois  bank  has  adopted  a  three- 
year  plan  and  instead  of  buying  calves, 
bred  heifers  are  secured,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  the  produce  from 
these  heifers  is  to  be  offered.  This  places 
the  operations  on  a  breeding  basis  and 
will  give  the  club  members  a  practical 
experience  that  could  not  be  obtained 
upon  a  short  period  plan.  It  makes  prac- 
tical breeders  of  them  and  insures  to 
them  a  much  larger  margin  of  profit. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  various  state  Shorthorn 
breeders'  associations  are  co-operating 
extensively  with  banks  and  county 
agents  in  organizing  these  calf  clubs  and 
through  their  efforts  registered  calves 
have  been  selected  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 


The  results  obtained  thus  far  are  of  a 
most  useful  nature,  for  invariably  where 
these  clubs  have  been  formed  an  in- 
creased call  for  registered  breeding  stock, 
and  particularly  registered  sires,  has 
followed. 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  such  an 
urgent  call  for  increased  beef  production, 
when  better  standards  are  necessary  on 
account  of  the  advancing  price  of  land 
and  farming  costs,  these  clubs  serve  an 
important  purpose. 


What's  an  Aeroplane? 

Here's  the  answer,  published  in  The 
American  Boy.  That  is,  it  tells  what 
materials  are  necessary  for  a  single  aero- 
plane of  the  more  simple  type,  not 
counting  any  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  engine:  Nails,  4,326;  screws, 
3,377;  steel  stampings,  921;  forgings, 
798;  turnbuckles,  276;  veneer,  57  square 
feet;  wire,  3,262  feet;  varnish,  11  gal- 
lons; dope,  59  gallons;  aluminum,  65 
pounds;  rubber,  34  feet;  linen,  201 
square  yards;  spruce,  244  feet;  pine,  58 
feet;  ash,  31  feet;  hickory,  1J  feet. 

Who  would  have  thought  it?  The  fig- 
ures are  from  the  Aviation  Section  of 
the  Signal  Corps. 


Food  Shipments  to  Allies 

A  general  idea  of  the  quantity  of  food 
sent  to  European  allies  by  the  United 
States  from  July  1,  1914,  to  January  1, 
1918,  is  given  by  figures  just  announced 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  In 
that  period  the  United  States  has  fur- 
nished complete  yearly  rations  for  57,- 
100,933  people.  In  addition  there  was 
enough  extra  protein  to  supply  this  por- 
tion of  the  diet  for  22,194,570  additional 
men. 

The  total  export  of  wheat  and  flour 
to  the  principal  allies  is  equivalent  to 
about  384  million  bushels.  Pork  exports 
for  the  three  and  a  half  years  amounted 
to  almost  two  billion  pounds.  Exports 
of  fresh  beef  totaled  443,484,400  pounds. 
The  amount  of  food  exported  to  Russia  is 
negligible  compared  with  that  sent  to 
the  western  allies. 


As  to  German  Efficiency 

The  searchlight  of  war  has  brought 
out  many  interesting  facts,  and  one  of 
these  is  that  the  vaunted  German  effi- 
ciency will  not  always  stand  the  test  of 
comparison  with  American  efficiency. 

The  Germans  boasted  of  being  the 
greatest  farmers  on  earth.  Investigation 
shows  that  in  efficiency  in  agriculture, 
measured  by  the  produce  per  acre,  Amer- 
ica being  graded  100,  Belgium  leads  the 
world,  at  205;  Great  Britain  comes  sec- 
ond, at  164;  and  Germany  third,  at  155; 
America  comes  fourth. 

But  the  better  test  is  the  man  test 
rather  than  the  acre  test,  and  here 
America  leads  the  world  by  over  two  to 
one.  Again,  grading  America  at  100  per 
farm  worker,  Great  Britain  produces  43 
and  Germany  41.  The  American  farmer 
cultivates  twenty-seven  acres,  the  Ger- 
man farmer  but  seven.  With  the  aid 
of  vast  quantities  of  fertilizer  the  Ger- 
man produces  more  per  acre,  but  he  pro- 
duces at  a  much  greater  cost  per  bushel 
and  he  produces  much  less  than  half  as 
much  per  man. 


Labor's  Message  to  Kaiser 

Mr.  Gompers  spoke  well  for  American 
labor  when  he  said: 

"The  Republic  of  the  United  States  ia 
not  perfect;  it  has  the  imperfections  of 
the  human — but  it  is  the  best  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  those  who 
do  not  love  it  enough  to  work  for  it,  to 
fight  for  it,  to  die  for  it,  are  not  worthy 
of  the  privilege  of  living  in  it. 

"I  say  to  the  kaiser,  I  ■say  to  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  name  of  the  American  la- 
bor movement:  You  can't  talk  peace 
with  the  American  workers;  you  can't 
talk  peace  with  us;  you  can't  talK  to  us 
at  all  now.  We  are  lighting  now. 
Either  you  smash  your  kaiser  autocracy 
or  we  will  smash  it  for  you." 


Use  good  breeding  stock  from  good 
egg-laying  yardj  of  the  breed  you  choose. 
Better  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  stock 
from  a  good  flock  you  know  than  a 
fancy  price  for  stock  from  highly  ad* 
vertised  flocks  you  do  not  know. 


Precipitation  of  March  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 


IANSAS  received  more  moisture  in  March  than  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary combined  and  more  than  in  any  other  month  since  September 
of  last  year.  Most  of  it  fell  the  first  few  days  or  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  in  all  parts  the  ground  was  very  dry,  with  severe  dust 
storms  on  several  clays  until  the  soaking  rains  of  the  28th  and  29th,  which 
improved  crop  prospects  greatly.  Wheat  made  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  eastern  and  south  central  portions,  but  much  was  abandoned  in  the 
north  central  and  western  counties.  Farm  work  of  all  kinds  was  well  up 
with  the  season.  Oats  were  sown  and  much  came  up  and  barley  seeding 
was  begun. 
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Prevent  Spread  of  Disease 

D 


T  OCCASIONALLY  happens  in  case 
of  sick  animals  that  the  owner  is 
able  to  make  an  accurate  diagno- 
sis. "More  often,"  says  Dr.  F.  W. 
Caldwell,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, "he  lacks  the  necessary  under- 
standing of  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  body, 
or  of  the  symptoms,  pathology  or  lesions 
of  disease  and  the  experience  with  dis- 
eased animals  to  diagnose  the  complaint 
properly.  This  being  true,  and  since 
veterinarians  are  too  often  not  called 
until  too  late  or  until  the  time  they 
could  render  the  greatest  service  is  past, 
it  behooves  farmers  to  inform  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

"Many  animal  diseases  depend  for 
their  origin  on  a  germ,  usually  specific 
for  the  disease  in  question,  and  the  germ 
in  turn  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
opportunity  to  reproduce  itself  in  the 
animal  body.  Prevent  its  entrance  into 
the  animal  body  and  it  in  time  is  unable 
to  reproduce  itself,  and  likewise  the  dis- 
ease. Also  prevent  its  transmission  from 
one  animal  to  another  and  we  limit  the 
ravages  of  the  disease. 

"It  is  a  subject  of  almost  daily  obser- 
vation of  veterinarians  that  a  more  or 
less  widespread  disease  among  the  ani- 
mals on  a  farm  or  in  a  locality  had  its 
inception  in  a  single  animal  that  was 
observed  to  be  'off  feed'  but  was  given 
no  particular  attention  until  days  later, 
when  several  others  showed  the  same 
symptoms. 

"The  one  man  in  the  community  who 
is  trained  to  diagnose  animal  diseases 
and  administer  treatment  is  the  veter- 
inarian, and  his  services  should  be 
sought  early  in  the  case  of  sick  animals, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  unnecessary 
and  evidencing  a  lack  of  good  business 
principles  to  allow  the  sick  to  remain 
with  Nthe  well  possibly  to  infect  them. 
On  the  first  evidence  of  disease  of  any 
kind  the  sick  should  be  separated  and 
kept  isolated  until  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection is  determined.  Observance  of 
this  practice  will  often  save  many  val- 
uable animals. 

"The  same  principle  should  be  observed 
when  purchasing  animals  which  may 
have  been  exposed  to  various  infections 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  purchaser. 
Such  animals  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mingle  with  those  already  on  the  farm, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  existence  of  infection,  such  as  tuber- 
culin test  and  tests  for  abortion." 


Plant  Feed  Crops 

J.  E.  Payne,  of  Oklahoma,  states  that 
the  experience  of  farmers  in  the  south- 
west part  of  that  state  during  the  past 
six  months  has  shown  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ship  in  all  the  feed  needed,  no 
matter  what  prices  are.  Work  horses 
need  about  three  tons  of  rough  feed  and 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  grain 
a  year  for  each  animal.  Milk  cows  or 
giowing  beef  cattle  need  fully  as  much 
feed  as  work  horses  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  best  condition  and  make 
maximum  production.  Of  course,  young 
stock  requires  less  than  the  grown 
animals. 

The  Council  of  Defense  of  Oklahoma 
suggests  that  an  acre  of  cane  be  planted 
for  each  head  of  horses  and  cattle  kept, 
and  that  enough  kafir,  milo,  and  feterita 
be  planted  to  insure  a  liberal  supply  of 
grain.  When  well  tilled,  these  grains  will 
average  from  ten  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

These  are  good  suggestions  and  are  as 
applicable  to  Western  and  Southwestern 
Kansas  as  to  Oklahoma.  It  is  always 
most  important  to  plan  carefully  for 
growing  enough  feed  for  the  live  stock. 
Nothing  so  disorganizes  the  continuity  of 
live  stock  farming  as  lack  of  suitable 
feed. 


Sheep  and  Wool 

Effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
production  of  sheep  and  wool.  Increase 
in  farm  flocks  is  recommended  wherever 
conditions  are  favorable  and  the  first 
cost  of  stocking  is  not  too  high. 

The  wool  produced  in  this  country  fur- 
nishes only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  used  in  peace  times;  the  war 


demands  have  emphasized  the  serious- 
ness of  this  domestic  shortage.  To  equip 
two  million  soldiers  and  clothe  them  for 
one  year  would  require  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  wool  grown  annually  in  this 
country. 

During  recent  years  we  have  shorn 
about  35,000,000  fleeces  annually,  and 
the  pulled  wool  taken  from  sheep  and 
lambs  slaughtered  for  meat  brings  the 
total  clip  up  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
40,000,000  fleeces.  If  all  this  wool  were 
suitable  for  military  use,  it  would  sup- 
ply only  two  million  men.  The  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  the  United  States  has 
remained  practically  stationary  from 
1914  to  1917,  while  imports  increased  48 
per  cent  and  the  estimated  net  supply 
increased  only  about  21  per  cent. 

That  mutton  and  wool  production  in 
this  country  can  be  increased  greatly  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  developing  sheep  husbandry 
on  farms. 


sowed  each  year,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  permanent  pasture  crop.  It  makes 
a  fine  quality  of  hay  and  is  greatly  rel- 
ished by  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  this 
form.  The  aftermath  which  comes  up 
is  quite  often  grazed  down  in  the  fall. 
It  does  not  produce  coarse  stems  like 
cane  and  when  made  into  hay  there  is 
practically  no  waste. 

Plants  of  the  sorghum  family  under 
certain  conditions  contain  the  deadly 
prussic  acid  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
poison  live  stock.  This  is  most  common 
in  cane.  There  have  been  very  few  in- 
stances of  fatal  poisoning  from  pastur- 
ing Sudan  grass.  In  fact  none  have  been 
reported  from  Kansas.  It  has  generally 
been  assumed  to  be  fairly  safe,  although 
since  it  is  a  member  of  the  sorghum  fam- 
ily it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
watch  the  stock  closely  when  first  turned 
on  the  grass.  It  is  not  liable  to  cause 
bloat  when  grazed  by  stock. 

A  pasture  test  was  made  with  milk 
cows  at  the  Dodge  City  Branch  Experi- 
ment Station  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  this 
test  three  acres  of  Sudan  grass  kept  an 
average  of  twenty  cows  in  good  condition 
for  thirty-two  days  during  a  period  of 
extremely  dry  weather.  It  has  been  fig- 
ured out  that  with  an  annual  rainfall 
of  only  4.6  inches  this  three-acre  patch 
of  Sudan  grass  furnished  pasture  equiv- 
alent to  375  days'  grazing  for  a  single 
animal. 


Sudan  Grass  for  Pasture 

C.  S.  T.,  Pawnee  County,  asks  about 
Sudan  grass  as  a  pasture  crop  and 
whether  it  will  cause  cattle  to  bloat. 

Sudan  grass  is  an  annual  belonging  to 
the  sorghum  family.    Since  it  must  be 


Live  Stock  on  Farm  and  Range 

During  the  first  half  of  1917  there 
was  particular  apprehension  lest  the 
number  of  live  stock  should  be  decreased. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  greater 
abundance  of  feedstuffs  that  the  large 
crops  of  the  year  made  available  and 
the  prevailing  prices,  there  was  revealed 


a  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  live  stock.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  horses  during  the  year  of  353,000,  or 
1.7  per  cent;  of  mules,  101,000,  or  2.1 
per  cent;  of  milk  cows,  390,000,  or  1.7 
per  cent;  of  other  cattle,  1,857,000,  or 
4.5  per  cent;  of  sheep,  1,284,000,  or  ,2.7 
per  cent,  and  of  swine,  3,871,000,  or  5.7 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  4.5  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  is  due 
to  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent  in  calves; 
22.7  per  cent  in  heifers  for  milk;  8.5  per 
cent  in  other  heifers;  a  decrease  of  3.2 
per  cent  in  steers,  and  an  increase  of 
1.9  per  cent  in  "other  cattle"  (milk  cows 
not  included).  Swine  over  six  months 
old  increased  4.5  per  cent;  those  under 
six  months,  7.8  per  cent.  Sheep  over  six 
months  increased  0.3  per  cent;  under  six 
months,  11.1  per  cent. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
number  of  live  stock  estimated  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  shows  the  following  in- 
creases over  January  1,  1914,  the  year 
before  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war:  Horses,  601,000,  or  2.9  per  cent; 
mules,  375,000,  or  0.8  per  cent;  milk 
cows,  2,547,000,  or  12.3  per  cent;  other 
cattle,  7,691,000,  or  21.5  per  cent;  swine, 
12,441,000,  or  21.1  per  cent.  It  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  that  within  the  last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  number  of  sheep  has  shown  a  tend- 
ency to  increase. 


We  must  put  every  ounce  of  effort 
behind  the  men  behind  the  guns.  Make 
your  home  service  reach  the  firing  line. 

From  now  until  next  harvest  watch 
your  grocery  list  or  there  will  be  no 
groceries  to  list. 


Speedy  Haying  and  Finest  Hay  When 
Help  is  Scarce  and  Time  is  Short 


JHEN  the  haying  rush  comes  on 
this  season,  a  good  deal  of  hay 
money  is  going  to  be  lost  on  many 
farms  —  and  saved  on  many  other  farms  — in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks.  A  very  few 
days*  delay,  a  rainy  day  or  two,  poor  curing 

facilities,  and  hay  values  vanish  like  magic.  Everything 
depends  on  haying  machine  preparedness.  Will  you  be 
ready  for  haying? 

Good  hay  is  made  in  fast  time  with  little  help,  year 
after  year,  on  farms  equipped  with  mowers,  rakes, 
tedders,  side  delivery  rakes,  loaders,  etc.,  sold  by  Inter- 
national Harvester  dealers. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and 
Osborne  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes  and  Tedders  have 
been  too  long  and  favorably  known  on  forty  million 
acres  of  hayfield  to  need  description. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  International,  Keystone  and 
Osborne  Combined  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder. 
This  popular,  economical  machine  has  two  duties  in 


one- —  it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or  for  tedder. 
It  rakes  clean,  teds  thoroughly,  and  handles  hay  gently. 
It  is  a  left-hand-delivery  rake,  which  means  it  can 
follow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  the  heads  first  (not 
the  stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at 
once  on  the  clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath), 
which  means  proper  curing.  Quickly  adjustable  to  any 
condition  of  hay  and  ground. 

International,  Keystone  and  Osborne  Windrow 
Loaders  are  built  to  last.  Pulled  easily  by  two  horses, 
they  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field  clean,  lift  hay  over 
10  feet,  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves.  Sold 
with  or  without  forecarriage  and  are  released  easily 
from  top  of  load. 

Hay  values  are  high.  These  tools,  which  put  hay 
under  cover  in  prime  condition  four  or  five  hours  after 
cutting,  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your  pocket. 
The  International  Harvester  dealer  can  furnish  you  with 
proper  sizes  and  types  and  special  equipment.  (The 
lines  include  also  sweep  rakes,  stackers,  and  combined 
sweep  rakes  and  stackers.)  WARNING:  This  is  a 
year  of  big  demand  for  machines,  scant  supply  and 
handicapped  shipping.  Act  early  and  be  certain.  See 
the  dealer  —  write  to  the  address  below  for  folders. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Essentials  in  Dairy  Herd  Management 


EXPECT  MOKE  FROM  A 


-  more  cream 
longer  wear 

-  beffer  service 

-  better  value, 

AND  THEY  GET  IT 

A  catalog  of  the  NEW  De  Laval  Machines  will  be  gladly  sent  on 
request,  and  if  you  don't  know  your  nearest  local  agent  please 
•imply  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GALLOWAY'S  FACTORIES! 

Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  you  big  money  on  your  Separator,  Engine,  Spreader,  Tractor, 

or  other  farm  implement.    You  have  heard  of  Galloway.   You  know  of  others  who  have*, 
traded  with  him  and  got  great  values.  Resolv6  yourself— this  year — to  buy  from  Galloway 
and  make  money  by  saving  money.  When  you  buy  from  Galloway  you  buy  direct  from  the 
factory.  Galloway's  business  plan  is  the  big  economical  way  of  doing  business.  All  waste,  all 
unnecessary  expense,  is  saved  when  you  buy  direct  from  Galloway's  factories.  The  saving  on 
your  year's  supply  will  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  300.000  customers— some  near  you. 

—  „_  .  ■         u_...  I  ui.:a.  t«j«..  I   Send  at  once  and  get  Galloway's  1018  Free  Book. 

Free  BOOK!  ACt  NOW!  Write  lOday!  Let  it  be  your  buying  guide.  It  will  post  you  on  the 
highest  grade  implements  at  the  very  lowast  prices.  We  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Waterloo, 
Council  Bluffs,  Spokane,  Kansas  City,  to  save  you  freight.  Now,  while  you  think  of  It,  SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY.  Box         .  WATERLOO.  IOWA 

"REMEMBER  GALLOWAY'S  BIG  ANNUAL  HEREFi 
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SALE,  APRIL  30th,  1918.    BE  SURE  AND  COME." 


Prayer  of  a  Contented  Cow 

I  am  a  milk  machine. 

I  ask  only  for  proper  food  and  care 
and  I  will  produce  rich,  pure,  sweet  milk. 

The  more  care  given  me,  the  more  and 
better  toilk  I  can  and  will  produce.  I 
want  to  do  it  because  it  is  my  life's 
work. 

Please  remember,  dear  master,  T  must 
work  twenty-four  hours  each  day  that 
I  can  produce  milk,  both  night  and 
morning.  In  order  to  produce  the  max- 
imum efficiency,  I  must  work  under  fav- 
orable conditions. 

I  must  have  good  feed  from  rich  pas- 
tures. 

I  must  have  pure  water  and  T  must 


have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  must  not  be 
compelled  to  stand  out  in  the  rain  or  in 
the  boiling  hot  sun. 

Do  not  tie  my  head  so  that  T  cannot 
protect  myself  from  the  pesky  flies,  and 
so  I  cannot  lie  down  and  rest  with  ease 
and  comfort.  If  I  must  be  tied  in  a 
stall,  wash  and  brush  me  regularly,  so 
that  foreign  dust  and  dirt  will  not  get 
into  my  milk.  Please  look  after  my 
hoofs  and  keep  them  healthy. 

Please  do  not  swear  at  me  and  do  not 
strike  me. 

I  like  to  be  petted  often. 

Kind  words  also  will  help  make  me 
happy  and  contented.  —  Elbridoe  A. 
Stuart. 


ERE  are  five  essentials  in  building 
up  a  dairy  herd: 

Never  forget  that  the  sire  is  more 
than  half  the  herd.  Be  sure  that 
the  sire  heading  your  herd  will  transmit 
dairy  characteristics. 

Weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows  by  the 
use  of  the  Babcock  test  and  the  scales. 
Dairy  Club  members  are  learning  how  to 
do  this  by  keeping  a  milk  and  butter 
fat  record  of  one  cow  for  a  year. 

Raise  and  keep  all  the  heifer  calves 
from  the  best  cows. 

Practice  winter  dairying  as  much  as 
possible.  You  will  get  more  milk,  bet- 
ter prices,  and  at  less  cost. 

Provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
milk  cows  and  other  dairy  stock. 

Get  these  five  points  clearly  in  mind 
and  follow  them  in  practice,  and  you  are 
certain  to  make  progress  in  the  dairy 
business. 

You  should  learn  how  to  select  good 
cows  from  outward  appearances  also. 
This  will  come  from  experience  and 
those  who  keep  records  and  study  them 
in  connection  with  their  cows  will  soon 
learn  to  select  reasonably  good  cows  by 
their  appearance.  The  essential  points 
of  a  good  dairy  cow  are:  Indications  of 
constitutional  vigor,  food  capacity,  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system,  good 
blood  circulation,  and  ability  to  produce 
milk  abundantly.  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen 
of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  College, 
one  of  the  dairy  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try, describes  these  points  as  follows: 

Constitution.  —  Well-distended  nostrils 
and  good  heart  girth  due  to  breadth  and 
depth  of  chest  are  the  best  indications 
of  that  quality  of  health  and  vigor  com- 
monly referred  to  as  constitution. 

Food  Capacity.  —  Great  length  from 
shoulder  to  hip  bones,  together  with 
great  width  and  depth  of  barrel,  indi- 
cates well-developed  digestive  organs, 
which  enable  the  cow  to  consume  and 
digest  large  quantities  of  food. 

Nervous  System,  or  Nervous  Tempera- 
ment.— A  good  dairy  cow  is  active  and 
intelligent.  Large,  bright  eyes,  set 
rather'  far  apart,  a  broad  well-dished 
face,  and  a  spare  and  angular  form  are 
good  indications  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment. 

Blood  Circulation. — A  good  circulatory 
system  is  necessary  to  carry  the  digested 
food  from  the  abdominal  region  to  the 
udder.  The  milk  veins  should  be  large, 
tortuous  and  branching,  entering  as  many 
large  wells  as  possible. 

Producing  Ability. — -The  digested  food 
is  converted  into  milk  only  after  reach- 
ing the  udder.  A  large  udder  that  is 
soft  and  pliable,  but  not  flabby  when 
empty,  and  well  developed  forward  and 
attached  rather  high  behind,  with  teats 
of  medium  size  arid  squarely  placed,  are 
the  best  indications  of  the  cows'  produc- 
ing ability. 

We  would  like  to  especially  emphasize 
the  importance  of  weighing  and  testing 
milk.  No  dairyman  has  ever  made  any 
pronounced  success  in  developing  a  herd 
without  keeping  records.  By  carefully 
weighing  and  testing  and  weeding  out 
the  poor  cows,  the  dairymen  of  Denmark 
in  five  years  have  succeeded  in  raising 
the  average  annual  butter  fat  production 
of  each  cow  more  than  forty  pounds. 
This  has  increased  the  profit  from  each 
cow  over  $20  a  year.  Kansas  dairymen 
can  secure  equally  good  results  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  systematic  methods. 
The  record  work  can  be  more  economic- 
ally conducted  where  there  are  enough 
farmers  in  the  community  interested  in 
testing  their  cows  to  make  a  cow  testing 
association  possible.  Such  an  association 
can  employ  a  specially  trained  man  who 
will  make  regular  tests  of  the  herd, 
spending  a  day  each  month  with  every 
member  of  the  association. 

We  can  weed  out  the  poor  cows  by 
weighing  and  testing,  but  to  produce  bet- 
ter cows  we  must  depend  upon  sires  hav- 
ing high  production  records  back  of  them. 
The  sire  should  always  be  better  bred 
from  this  standpoint  than  the  cows.  By 
following  this  practice  the  young  stock, 
as  they  develop,  will  be  better  producers 
than  their  mothers. 

Improvement  can  be  most  rapidly 
brought  about  through  community  effort. 
If  all  the  men  milking  cows  in  a  certain 
community  agree  to  handle  the  same 
breed,  they  can  co-operate  in  purchasing 
and  owning  the  best  of  animals  as  sires. 
They  can  also  realize  a  better  market 
for  any  surplus  stock,  since  more  buyers 
are  attracted  to  a  community  where  they 


can  find  a  considerable  number  of  ani- 
mals and  thus  be  able  to  buy  in  carload 
lots. 

Winter  dairying  is  to  be  recommended 

largely  because  butter  fat  is  generally 
fully  a  third  higher  in  price  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Cows  which  freshen  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter,  if  given  the  best 
of  care  and  the  right  kind  of  feed,  will 
produce  a  large  flow  of  milk  through  the 
winter  and  will  go  on  pasture  at  a  time 
when  they  would  naturally  be  drying  up. 
This  tends  to  lengthen  the  milking  per- 
iod, for  cows  nearly  always  respond  to 
the  early  spring  and  summer  pasture 
with  an  increase  in  milk.  Handled  in 
this  way  the  winter  cow  will  produce 
more  milk  and  butter  fat  in  a  year  than 
the  cow  freshening  in  the  spring.  There 
is  also  more  time  for  milking  and  hand- 
ling the  cows  .during  the  winter  season. 
Where  good  shelter  is  provided  and 
plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  feed,  the 
weather  is  really  more  suitable  during 
the  winter  than  summer. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  how  to 
feed  milk  cows.  Protein  and  carbohy- 
drates are  the  two  kinds  of  nutrients 
found  in  feeds  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned.  We  must  be  able  to  roughly 
group  or  classify  the  various  feeds  into 
two  general  classes,  those  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  protein  and  those  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  carbohydrates. 
The  following-named  feeds  are  rich  in 
protein:  Aalfalfa,  clover,  and  cow  pea 
hay;  linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
gluten  meal,  soy  bean  meal  and  hay, 
bran,  and  oats.  Feeds  in  the  carbo- 
hydrate group  are:  Corn,  cane,  kafir  or 
corn  silage,  timothy  hay,  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  cane  and  kafir  fodder,  prairie  hay, 
etc.  The  protein  feeds  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  muscle  and  milk.  The 
carbohydrates  produce  fat  and  energy. 
We  must  learn  how  to  balance  the  ra- 
tion by  using  both  classes  of  feed  in 
the  right  proportion.  Home-grown  feeds 
are  always  the  cheapest,  and  we  should 
plan  to  grow  as  much  of  our  cow  feed 
as  possible  each  year,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  coming  year,  because  purchased 
feeds  are  extremely  high  in  priee.  Be 
sure  to  plan  for  plenty  of  alfalfa  or  other 
hay  containing  large  amounts  of  pro- 
tein, also  silage  and  plenty  of  forage 
crops,  such  as  cane  and  kafir  or  Sudan 
grass.  The  following  rules,  summarized 
by  Professor  Frandsen,  will  be  helpful  in 
determining  the  amount  of  feed  required 
by  each  cow: 

Feed  all  the  roughage,  such  as  alfalfa, 
silage,  etc.,  the  cow  will  eat  up  clean. 

Feed  approximately  one  pound  of  grain 
for  every  three  pounds  of  milk  produced 
each  day. 

Give  the  cows  as  much  feed  as  they 
will  consume  without  gaining  in  weight. 

Feed  some  succulent  feed,  such  as  corn 
silage  or  roots,  to  make  the  ration  more 
palatable. 

Be  prepared  to  supplement  the  pasture 
by  feeding  silage  or  some  kind  of  green 
feed  when  the  dry  season  sets  in. 

There  is  no  more  important  factor  in 
the  profitable  feeding  of  dairy  cows  than 
the  silo.  The  silo  is  our  best  insurance 
against  dry  weather  and  high-priced 
grain.  We  should  watch  the  pastures 
closely  as  the  summer  advances.  If  they 
get  short,  be  prepared  to  supplement  the 
grass  with  some  green  forage  crops  or 
summer  silage.  Such  crops  as  corn,  oats, 
Sudan  grass,  cane,  or  alfalfa,  can  be  used 
during  the  short-pasture  period  to  sup- 
plement the  grass. 


The  Owl's  Design,  a  twelve-year-old 
Jersey  cow  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  herd,  has  just  finished  a  test  in 
which  she  produced  (502  pounds  of  butter 
fat  for  the  year.  This  is  the  third  year 
in  which  this  cow  has  produced  more 
than  000  pounds  of  butter  fat. 


If  the  ewes  lamb  late  in  the  season  on 
pasture,  they  need  very  little  attention. 
In  good  weather  two  or  three  visits  to 
the  pasture  during  the  day  is  probably 
all  that  is  necessary.  Beginners  with 
sheep  do  not  as  a  rule  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  the  udders  cleaned 
up  before  the  lambs  come.  All  wool  and 
dirt  which  might  hinder  the  lamb  in 
nursing  should  be  removed.  Sometimes 
ewes  give  so  much  milk  that  at  first  the 
udders  become  caked  and  inflamed. 
These  should  be  watched  carefully  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  the  udder  be- 
coming spoiled. 


April  13,  1918 
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Getting  a  Stand  of  Kafir 


ESI 


1ANY  farmers  report  difficulty  in 
securing  a  stand  of  kafir.  Learn- 
ing of  the  uniform  success  of 
George  W.  Smith,  of  Elk  County, 
Kansas,  in  getting  good  stands,  J?  C. 
Mohler,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  induced  Mr.  Smith  to  write 
of  his  methods.  They  are  so  simple  and 
effective,  and  the  article  so  timely,  it 
is  well  worth  careful  reading  and  close 
study: 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
method  of  getting  a  stand  of  kafir,  which 
I  have  not  failed  to  get  for  several  years, 
will  say  that  in  planting  there  are  two 
things  to  be  considered:  First,  the  seed, 
and  second,  the  machine  with  which  it 
is  planted. 

In  getting  seed  I  never,  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided,  plant  machine-threshed 
seed.  If  I  have  to  buy  seed  I  always 
buy  seed  in  the  head  and  thresh  it  by 
hand,  as  I  also  do  with  my  own  seed. 
If  only  a  small  amount  of  seed  is  needed 
it  can  be  rubbed  out  on  a  washboard. 
Take  a  few  heads  in  your  hands,  give 
them  a  few  rubs,  turn  them  over  and 
give  them  a  ^ew  more  rubs,  then  strike 
them  on  the  board  to  shake  out  the  loose 
seeds  and  you  are  done.  If  quite  an 
amount  of  seed  is  needed  it  is  best  to 
pile  it  down  on  the  barn  floor  or  better 
yet  on  a  canvass,  out  of  doors,  and  pound 
or  flail  it  out,  a  slender  stick  or  a  pitch- 
fork serving  as  a  flail.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  too  particular  about  getting 
it  clean,  as  the  chickens  will  be  glad  to 
finish  the  job. 

After  the  seed  has  been  rubbed  or 
pounded  out,  take  two  tubs  or  pails  and 
pour  the  seed  from  one  to  the  other  and 
let  the  wind  blow  out  all  the  dirt  and 
chaff  that  will  come  out,  after  which 
take  a  sand  sieve  with  the  meshes  just 
large  enough  to  let  the  seed  go  through 
but  keep  the  chaff  and  un threshed  seed 
back,  and  run  it  through  the  sieve.  You 
may  have  to  winnow  and  sift  it  two  or 
three  times,  but  when  you  are  done  you 
will  have  seed  that  will  all  grow,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  thresh  out  all  that  a 
person  needs.  A  sand  sieve  about  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter  can  be  bought  at 
most  any  hardware  store  for  30  or  40 
cents.  Take  some  seed  with  you  to  the 
hardware  store  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  the  right  size  sieve. 

As  to  planting,  I  generally  use  a  lister 
and  when  I  have  time  I  double-list  and 
consider  this  the  best  way  to  plant.  It 
conserves  moisture  and  kills  more  weeds 
and  leaves  a  cleaner  field  than  any  other 
method  with  the  same  amount  of  labor. 
Single-listing  or  disking  and  listing  give 
good  results  for  the  amount  of  labor 
expended. 

The  most  important  thing  in  planting 
kafir  is  the  method  of  covering  the  seed. 
The  usual  method  is  to  have  a  subsoiler 
on  the  lister  and  plant  the  seed  in  the 
loose  dirt  behind  the  subsoiler.  This  is 
all  wrong.  The  seeds  sometimes  sprout 
and  die  in  this  loose  dirt  and  a  big  rain 
will  wash  the  seed,  dirt  and  all,  out  of 
the  furrow.  My  method  is  to  take  the 
subsoiler  off  the  lister  (my  lister  has 
a  knife  under  it  to  keep  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ridge)  and  drop  the  seed  right 
on  the  firm  moist  ground  and  cover  with 
quite  a  little  dirt.  Two  or  three  inches 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  much.  Have 
your  covering  shovels  or  disks  set  down 
so  they  will  run  deeper  than  the  middle 
of  the  furrow.  This  makes  a  small  fur- 
row on  each  side  of  the  middle  that  will 
carry  off  the  water  and  leave  the  dirt 
and  seed  in  the  middle  instead  of  run- 
ning down  the  middle  and  washing  out 
the  dirt  and  seed  as  is  done  when  the 
subsoiler  is  used.  My  lister  has  two 
wheels  running  behind  in  the  furrow  and 
they  press  the  dirt  down  firm  on  each 
side  but  leave  a  ridge  of  loose  dirt  right 
on  top  of  the  seed.  A  hard  rain  will 
beat  and  pack  the  dirt  down  hard  on 
the  seed  and  sometimes  it  will  bake,  but 
this  little  ridge  of  loose  dirt  will  nearly 
always  crack  open  and  let  the  seed  come 
through.  In  planting  the  seed  right  on 
the  hard  moist  soil  and  covering  it  with 
loose  dirt,  the  moisture  will  come  up  to 
the  loose  dirt  and  sprout  the  seed  and 
keep  it  growing  instead  of  sprouting  and 
then  dying  as  it  sometimes  does  when 
it  is  planted  in  the  loose  dirt  behind  the 
subsoiler  _ 


Be  sure  to  get  your  shovels  or  disks 
down  deep  enough  to  go  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  furrow.  You  may  think  you 
are  getting  too  much  dirt  on  your  kafir, 
but  after  it  has  been  flattened  out  by  a. 
rain  or  two  you  will  find  you  have  none 
too  much. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  throw  away  your 
subsoiler.  You  don't  need  it  on  your 
lister  any  more  than  you  do  on  your 
corn  planter,  except  perhaps  to  make  it 
run  straight,  and  a  knife  or  a  pin  will 
do  just  as  well. 

One  thing  more:  It  is  better  to  have 
quite  a  number  of  small  holes  in  the 
lister  plate  than  to  have  fewer  and  larger 
holes.  My  lister  plate  has  sixteen  holes 
drilled  with  a  three-sixteenths  bit  and 
well  reamed  out  so  the  seed  will  not 
stick  in  the  plate.  If  your  land  is  rich 
a  seven-thirty-seconds  drill  will  be  bet- 
ter, but  the  thicker  you  plant,  the  longer 
it  will  take  it  to  get  ripe,  as  a  rule. 

One  reason  a  good  many  people  fail 
to  get  a  stand  of  kafir  is  because  they 
plant  too  early.  In  this  county  the  first 
of  May  or  not  before  the  last  week  in 
April  is  early  enough  and  always  the  soil 
should  be  warm. 


Planting  Garden  Seed 

For  successful  germination  of  seed,  1 
four  things  are  necessary,  namely,  live  j 
seed,  air,  moisture,  and  warmth. 

It  requires  care  and  good  judgment  to 
sow  seed  properly.  A  great  many  fail- 
ures may  be  traced  to  improper  sowing. 

Avoid  cheap  seeds.    In  the  end  they 
may  prove  the  most  costly.    Buy  from 
reliable  seed  houses  and  select  standard  , 
varieties  for  your  locality.    Having  se-  j 
cured  good  seed,  the  time  of  planting  is 
next  in  importance.   Beets,  onions  (seeds  1 
and  sets),  smooth-seeded  peas,  cabbage, 
parsnips,  carrots,  salsify,  radish,  spin- 
ach, turnips  and  potatoes  may  be  planted 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  put  in  the  | 
right  condition.    Vine  crops,  corn,  to- 
matoes, peppers,  beans  and  egg  plants 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  soil  has 
warmed  considerably  and  all  danger  of 
late  spring  frost  is  past. 

Seeds  planted  out  of  doors  are  usually 
covered  deeper  than  if  sown  in  the  hot- 
bed or  greenhouse.  No  set  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  depth  garden  seeds 
should  be  planted.  Small  seeds  are  cov- 
ered .  with  about  one  inch  of  soil,  while 
some  of  the  larger  are  planted  from  two 
to  four  inches  below  the  surface.  If  the 
soil  is  dry  at  sowing  time  it  is  well  to 
firm  it  over  the  seed,  but  otherwise  it 
is  usually  not  advisable.  The  soil  should 
never  be  permitted  to  bake  after  the 
seeds  have  been  planted.  Stir  it  lightly 
after  each  rain,  using  an  iron  rake  for 
this  purpose.  This  will  also  retard  the 
growth  of  weeds.  Some  species  are  very 
slow  to  germinate  and  should  be  planted 
with  a  species  that  is  rapid  in  its  ger- 
mination. For  example,  use  radish  with 
parsnips.  The  radishes  break  the  ground 
for  the  parsnips  and  help  to  mark  the 
row  so  that  cultivation  may  be  started 
early. — From  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
Circular,  "The  Home  Vegetable  Garden," 
by  M.  F.  Ahearn. 


IOWA 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


-The  "IOWA"  Cream 
Separator  ia  the  only 
Separator  with  the  Pat- 
ented Curved  Disc  bowl, 
theWorld'scloseBtskirn- 
ming  device. 
The  "IOWA"  Separator 


OUTSKIMMED 

All  Competing  Separators 


tn  the  officii  1  SkimmingTests  made 
by  theiury  of  Dairy  Experts  at  th< 
last  World's  Fair,  San  Francisco 

FACTS  Book  FREE 

"FACTS"  tells  why  the"IOWA" 
skims  closest  under  all  farm  con- 
ditions. "FACTS"  describes  the 
famous  Curved  Disc  Bowl,  gives 
results  of  actual  skimming  tests 
made  on  farms  and  by  all  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Free.  Write 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS. 

CO.,  533  Mullan  Ave. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 


The  Moline  Four-Wheel  Corn  Planter 

A  simple,  reliable,  perfected  four-wheel  planter 


When  you  use  a  Moline  Four- Wheel 
Corn  Planter  to  plant  your  corn  you  plant 
every  kernel  in  every  hill,  the  crop  ger- 
minates quickly  and  uniformly,  gets  a 
quick  start  on  the  weeds,  and  matures 
early  and  uniformly.  This  means  a  bigger 
and  better  crop  and  more  money  for  you. 

*A11  the  seed  ia  planted  at  the  same 
depth  because  the  runners  set  well  back 
between  the  wheels.  The  four  wheels 
pack  the  soil  firmly  from  the  sides  and 
leave  the  top  soil  in  a  loose  condition. 
This  causes  rapid  rise  of  soil  _ 
moisture  and  quick  germination 
of  the  seed.  The  young  plants 
push  through  the  loose  top  soil 
easily.  The  ridges  made  by  the 
four  wheels  will  not  wash  out 
as  easily  as  those  made  by  the 
ordinary  planter. 

There  is  seldom  any  replant- 
ing to  be  done  after  a  Moline 
Four- Wheel  Corn  Planter. 


MOUNE  LINE 


Corn  Planter*  Cotton  Plant- 
ers Cultivators.  Corn  Binders. 
Cram  Binders*  Cram  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hoy  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes,  Lime  Sowers,  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders.  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap- 
ers. Scales*  Seeders*  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  She  Automobiles.  A 


WOLTNEPLOWX2Q. 

'manufacturers  of-  quality 


The  Moline  drop  never  fails  to  work — 
you  always  get  the  full  number  of  kernels 
in  every  hill.  There  are  no  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Valve  action  is 
very  simple  and  hills  cannot  be  scattered. 

Many  other  features  such  as  close- 
coupled  construction  which  makes  it  easy 
to  handle,  accessible  parts,  seed -can  which 
tnay  be  tipped,  a  foot  pedal  for  throwing 
out  the  check  wire,  easy  adjustment  for 
depth  of  runners,  automatic  disc  marker, 
and  a  strong,  simple  construction,  make 
the  Moline  Four- Wheel  Corn 
Planter  the  best  corn  planter 
made. 

Disc  furrow  openera  and  a 
fertilizer  attachment  are  fur- 
nished on  special  orders. 

Write  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  Moline  Four- Wheel 
Corn  Planter  in  detail,  also 
name  of  your  nearest  Moline 
dealer.    Address  Dept.  10 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  1865 


Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Fanning 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Fanner  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400^000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  May  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


CURVED  DISC 

BOWL 


Stock  Yards  Pig  Club 

Fifty- four  high-class  bred  gilts,  most 
of  them  due  to  forrow  in  April,  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys  of 
Sedgwick  and  adjoining  counties  by  the 
Wichita  Union  Stock  Yards  Company 
and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  National 
Bank.  J.  C.  Holmes,  specialist  in  charge 
of  the  feeding  demonstrations  at  the 
Wichita  Stock  Yards,  has  now  closed  up 
the  demonstration  work  which  kept  him 
so  busy  during  the  winter  months,  and 
is  planning  to  visit  the  boys  who  have 
the  gilts. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  this  club 


work  with  boys  has  been  conducted  un- 
der these  auspices.  Last  year  nearly  all 
the  boys  did  good  work,  making  sub- 
stantial profits  on  their  pigs  and  in  ad- 
dition winning  some  cash  prizes.  This 
year  they  will  have  a  chance  to  grow 
and  develop  a  whole  litter  of  pigs  in- 
stead of  only  one  or  two  as  was  done  in 
the  first  club. 


Milk  substitutes  are  not  equal  to  milk 
in  feeding  calves,  but  give  fair  results 
when  used  with  care.  Now  that  milk  is 
in  demand  for  human  food  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended. 


10 

HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Aprill3,  1918 


Eleventh  and  McOee  Sir 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


The  Washington 
^Homeseekers  Guide 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  is  thinking  of  going  West  to 
farm  or  to  raise  live  stock. 

"The  Evergreen  State"  Is  full  of 
opportunities.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
them.  If  interested,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  above  publication,  whleh 
it  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  at 
Room  112,  Union  Pacific  Building,  to 
lee  our  excellent  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  products  grown  in  the  Union  Paciflo 
country. 

B.A.SHITH,  Colonization  &  IndustrialAjt. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  1354  U.  P.  Bldi. , Omaha,  Neb. 


Salted  Alaska 
HERRING 

These  dainty  fish  are  the 
cream  of  the  season's  catch.  Salted  just  enough  to 
keep — they  are  wonderfully  good.  Every  fish  contains 
delicious  melt  and  roe.  After  fish  are  freshened  in 
cold  water  they  are  just  as  rich  and  appetizing  as  if 
you  had  pulled  them  in  from  the  water  yourself.  100- 
pound  keg,  $8.90;  50-pound  keg,  $4.85;  20-pound  pail, 
$2.15.  Our  64-page  Cookbook  FREE  with  every  order. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  today. 
A.  S.  JOHNSON  FISH  CO..  Dept.  H.  Duluth.  Minn. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  811  students  from  19 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRE8.  E.  E.  PI  H  LB  LAD 
Llndsborg     ...  KantM 


Seed  Corn  &  A  Haifa  Seed 

Our;  own    growing.      Write    for    prices  and 
samples. 

The  Deming  Ranch 

OSWEGO      *  KANSAS 

TESTED  SEED  CORN  10coentb 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  lowpers,tces 

Big  mone>  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co..  l66  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

California  COLORED  VIEW  CARDS,  Old  Mis- 
vaiuuiiiia  sj(in8  Birthday,  Patriotic.  Comic. 
Greeting.  Choice  30  for  25c  postpaid.  10c  doz.  Pkg.  Magic 
Flowers.  10c.    ANAHEIM  MUSIC  CO., Anaheim,  Cal. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

MENTION     KANSAS     FAR  M.E  R 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Let  us    be  dike    the    bird    for  a  moment 
perched 

On  a  frail  branch  while  he  sings; 
Though  he  feels  it  bend,  yet  he  sings  his 
song,  - 

Knowing  that  he  hath  wings. 

— Victor  Hugo. 


Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

— Whittier. 


Women  on  Guard 

Women  of  America,  your  country  is 
at  war  against  the  world's  mightiest 
military  power. 

We  entered  it  when  all  the  nations 
holding  Germany  at  bay  were  throwing 
in  their  man-power  and  money-power, 
spending  their  millions  to  end  this  war 
by  winning  it.  And  still  Germany  was 
not  defeated. 

We  entered  it  when,  with  their  farm 
folks  in  the  trenches,  the  fields  of  our 
allies  were  being  plowed  and  sown  by 
the  women.  But  there  were  not  enough, 
though  they  worked  from  dawn  till  dark. 

Those  crops  have  been  pitifully  small. 
The  women  will  work  and  the  soldiers 
will  fight  to  the  death,  but  against  hun- 
ger they  are  helpless.  Germany  knows. 
She  has  said  that  if  she  can  only  starve 
England  she  will  win. 

If  our  allies  have  to  yield  to  Germany 
because  of  hunger,  America  alone  will 
have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  winning 
the  world  war.  And  so  to  save  our  allies 
and  their  liberty  and  our  own,  we  have 
pledged  our  youth,  our  wealth,  our  all. 
But  we  are  not  prepared  to  throw  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  into  the  field  at  once. 
Our  money  can  not  buy  bread  and  meat 
in  Europe  for  our  allies.  There  is  little 
there  to  buy. 

We  must  give  them  food — real  food! 
They  need  wheat,  meat,  canned  foods, 
fats.  And  though  thousands  of  tons  of 
it  will  be  sunk  by  submarines,  still  we 
must  ship,  ship,  ship,  until  we  have 
saved  democracy  with  food. 

Women  of  America,  even  as  the  women 
of  France  are  guarding  the  fields  day 
and  night,  your  country  calls  you  to 
stand  guard  over  the  world's  commis- 
sary. That  commissary  is  the  food  sup- 
ply of  America.  There  is  enough  in  it 
if  you  will  guard  it. 

You  can  release  shiploads  of  wheat  for 
these  fighters  and  workers  by  using  less 
wheat  flour  in  your  homes  and  by  using 
more  corn  meal,  by  wasting  not  a  crust 
or  crumb  of  wheat  bread.  By  eating  less 
beef  and  pork,  and  by  eating  more  fresh 
and  preserved  or  dried  vegetables  and 
fish,  our  supply  of  meat  animals  will  do 
for  us  and  our  allies.  Likewise  you  are 
needed  to  stand  guard  and  see  that  there 
is  no  waste  in  the  world's  supply  of  fats, 
sugar,  and  milk  in  your  homes.  They 
are  becoming  scarcer.  As  they  do,  then 
we  ourselves  and  our  brothers  on  the 
firing  lines  and  our  sisters  in  the  fields 
and  munition  factories  will  suffer. 

Three  times  a  day — at  each  meal — 
think  of  America's  glorious  privilege: 
to  feed  the  world  while  it  fights  its  way 
to  freedom.  Then  remember  that  you 
are  standing  guard,  that  the  opportunity 
to  win  this  war  for  humanity  is  yours.— 
United  States  Food  Administration. 


Victory  Bread  Suggestions 

If  you  have  a  good  rule  for  bread,  use 
it,  but  in  place  of  part  of  the  white  flour 
use  one  of  the  other  grains  either  all  or 
a  part  of  the  time. 

Always  keep  the  dough  at  an  even 
temperature — about  75  degrees  F.  Han- 
dle and  mold  these  bread  doughs  with 
greater  care  than  white  bread.  If  the 
doughs  stick  to  the  hands  when  knead- 
ing down,  add  more  flour  at  this  time. 


Wheat-Saving  Recipes 

Some  ways  in  which  substitutes  for 
wheat  flour  may  be  used  in  baking  are 
suggested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  955,  en- 
titled "Use  of  Wheat  Flour  Substitutes 
in  Basing,"  recently  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Directions  are  given  for  replacing  a  part 
of  the  wheat  flour  with  corn  meal,  rolled 
oats,  barley,  peanut  meal  or  flour,  rice, 


soy  bean  meal  or  flour,  graham  flour,  and 
potato,  both  in  yeast  bread  and  in  hot 
breads  made  with  baking  powder.  The 
bulletin  also  contains  recipes  for  corn 
meal  dumplings  and  for  griddle  cakes 
and  pastry  using  substitute  flours  in 
part. 

"Use  Potatoes  to  Save  Wheat,"  Cir- 
cular No.  106,  contains  carefully  worked 
out  recipes  for  the  use  of  potato  in  place 
of  flour  in  bread  making  and  for  biscuits, 
cake,  cookies,  stuffing  for  fowl,  and  crust 
of  meat  pie. 

Both  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Division  of  Publications, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  We  are  sure 
these  free  publications  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  housewife  who  is  earnestly 
trying  to  save  all  the  wheat  possible  and 
at  the  same  time  give  her  family  palat- 
able, nourishing  food. 


Eggs  Give  Variety  to  Diet 

Now  that  eggs  are  more  plentiful  and 
prices  not  quite  so  tempting,  the  possi- 
bilities of  eggs  as  a  means  of  giving 
variety  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
planning  of  meals.  Eggs  can  be  pre- 
pared in  so  many  different  ways  that 
they  may  be  eaten  often  without  becom- 
ing monotonous.  Beside  boiling,  poach- 
ing, frying,  or  scrambling,  different  com- 
binations with  other  foods  in  omelets, 
souffles,  and  custards,  offer  attractive 
ways  of  serving  them. 

Custards  may  be  varied  by  covering 
with  a  meringue  made  of  the  beaten  egg 
whites.  This  may  be  browned  in  the 
oven  if  desired.  Or  a  foamy  custard  may 
be  made  by  lightly  stirring  the  beaten 
and  sweetened  egg  whites  into  the  cus- 
tard just  before  serving.  The  number 
of  eggs  required  may  be  reduced  by  us- 
ing cornstarch  with  the  egg  yolks  to 
thicken  the  custard.  One  level  table- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  is  equal  in  thick- 
ening properties  to  one  egg.  If  corn- 
starch is  used,  the  custard  must  be 
cooked  a  little  longer  to  remove  the  raw 
taste.  A  rich  flavor  may  be  given  either 
a  baked  or  a  boiled  custard  by  "caramel- 
izing"— melting  and  browning  over  the 
fire — the  sugar  used.  As  the  sugar  gen- 
erates heat  of  its  own  during  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  burning.  A  little  nutmeg 
sprinkled  over  the  top  of  a  baked  cus- 
tard gives  a  flavor  that  is  liked  by  many 
people. 

An  omelet  is  a  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  easily  digested  dish  that  is  liked  by 
most  people.  Miss  Helen  L.  Green,  in- 
structor in  domestic  science  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  making  a  plain 
omelet.  Four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  hot  water,  milk,  or  cream,  one-half 
level  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  a  few  grains 
of  pepper,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter or  other  fat  are  required.  Separate 
the  eggs.  Beat  yolks  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored,  and  add  the  salt,  pepper, 
and  liquid.  Beat  whites  until  stiff  and 
dry,  and  fold  them  lightly  into  the  mix- 
ture until  well  blended.  Heat  the  ome- 
let pan  and  oil  the  sides  and  bottom  with 
fat.  Turn  the  mixture  into  the  pan, 
spread  evenly,  and  cook  slowly,  turning 
the  pan  so  that  the  omelet  will  brown 
evenly.  When  well  puffed  and  nicely 
browned  underneath  put  the  pan  into  a 
hot  oven  to  finish  cooking  the  top  of 
the  omelet.  Fold  and  turn  on  a  hot 
platter.  A  sauce  may  be  served  with 
the  omelet  if  desired,  though  many  per- 
sons prefer  it  without. 

Variety  may  be  given  and  the  food 
value  increased  by  adding  finely  chopped 
beef,  ham,  bacon,  chicken,  fish,  cheese, 
or  oysters,  to  the  omelet  mixture  before 
pouring  into  the  pan.  If  made  with 
cove  oysters,  the  liquid  from  the  oysters 
may  be  used  instead  of  water  or  milk. 
Peas,  asparagus,  celery,  or  cheese  may 
be  added  to  a  white  sauce  and  served 
around  the  omelet,  or  a  tomato  sauce 
may  be  eaten  with  it. 

A  French  omelet  is  less  difficult  to 
make  and  is  liked  by  some  persons  bet- 
ter than  the  foamy  omelet.  In  making 
this  omelet,  the  same  ingredients  are 
used,  though  the  French  people  usually 


HOHE  CANNER 


Many  are  making  215.00  and  up  per  day  can 
ning  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  lets  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  13»        Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHfcTED. 
CAMISOIE.GOIVN. 
COR  ill  COVER VOK 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,  10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER. 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

like  more  pepper  than  we  ordinarily  put 
into  our  omelets.  Beat  the  eggs  just 
enough  to  blend  the  yolks  and  whites, 
and  add  milk  and  seasoning.  Put  the 
fat  into  the  hot  omelet  pan  and  when 
melted  turn  in  the  beaten  eggs.  As  the 
mixture  cooks,  prick  and  pick  it  up  with 
a  fork,  letting  the  liquid  part  run  under- 
neath. Do  not  stir.  Cook  until  the 
whole  is  of  a  creamy  consistency.  In- 
crease the  heat  to  brown  the  omelet 
underneath,  and  then  fold  and  turn  on 
a  hot  platter.  French  omelet  may  be 
varied  in  the  same  ways  as  plain  omelet. 

France  Tightens  Her  Belt 

New  French  food  regulations  effective 
February  25  contain  these  restrictions 
necessary  to  conserve  the  limited  supply 
of  food.  Public  eating  places  are  for- 
bidden to  serve  sugar,  but  customers  may 
bring  their  own  supply.  The  making  of 
pastries,  biscuits,  and  confectionery  is 
prohibited.  All  grain  which  may  be  used 
for  making  bread  is  reserved  for  human 
food.  Bread  served  at  meals  in  public 
eating  places  is  limited  to  about  three 
and  one-half  ounces  per  meal. 

There  are  severe  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products  of  all 
kinds,  especially  butter,  cheese  and 
cream. 


Potato  Bread 

IVi  cupfuls  mashed  potato  (packed 
solid) 

1%  teaspoonfuls  salt 
Vs  to  Vi  yeast  cake  softened  In  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  lukewarm 
water 

2Vt  cupfuls  flour  (more  or  less  flour 
may  be  needed) 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
amount  of  flour  required,  because  dif- 
ferent samples  of  flour  may  not  absorb 
the  same  amounts  of  liquid.  Cool  the 
mashed  potatoes  to  lukewarm,  add  the 
salt,  the  yeast  softened  in  the  warm 
water,  and  about  one-fourth  cupful  of 
flour.  Mix  well,  cover,  and  let  rise  until 
very  light. 

To  the  well-risen  sponge,  add  the  re- 
maining flour,  kneading  thoroughly.  The 
dough  should  be  very  stiff,  as  it  softens 
considerably  in  rising.  Cover  and  let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Shape  into  a 
loaf,  cover,  let  rise  again  until  it  has 
increased  two  and  one-half  times  in 
bulk,  and  bake.    This  makes  one  loaf. 

Mashed  sweet  potato  or  cooked  cereal 
or  squash  may  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Irish  potato.  In  using  any  sub- 
stitute which  has  a  marked  flavor  it  i.n 
better  to  try  the  bread  first  with  less 
than  one  and  one-fourth  cupfuls  and  add 
more  liquid.  Squash  rolls  are  very 
good. 


Save  Your  Chicks — Free 

Send  two  names  to  the  Wight  Co.,  18 
Main,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  they  will  send 
you  enough  Iowite  Remedy,  absolutely 
free,  to  save  forty  chicks  from  white 
diarrhea. —  (Adv.) 


What  do  you  do  with  your  stale  bread? 
Do  you  know  that  bread  crumbs  can  be 
worked  into  the  bread  dough?  Roll  the 
dry  crumbs  until  they  are  fine.  Mix  into 
the  dough  with  the  flour.  Crumbs  may 
be  used  to  replace  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  flour. 
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Creamed  Codfish 

It  may  be  because  we  have  eaten  it 
since  childhood,  but  creamed  codfish  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  direc- 
tions is  so  tempting  to  us  that  we  feel 
sure  you  will  like  it  if  you  care  for  cod- 
fish at  all.  Shred  a  hali  cupful  of  dried 
codfish,  picking  out  the  bones,  "freshen" 
by  placing  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  over 
the  fire  and  letting  it  slowly  come  to 
the  boiling  point.  Then  drain  off  the 
water,  add  three  cupfuls  of  milk,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  thicken  with  a 
beaten  egg  and  from  three  to  six  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  milk.  Three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  will  make  a  thin  sauce,  while  six 
will  make  it  of  medium  thickness.  As 
originally  made  in  "York  State,"  the 
cream  skimmed  from  the  pan  of  milk 
was  always  included  with  the  milk.  If 
cream  cannot  be  had,  a  lump  of  butter 
should  be  added  just  before  taking  up. 
Serve  on  slices  of  toast  or  with  mashed 
potatoes. 

Is  your  family  saving  its  share  of 
sugar?  Plan  saving  for  your  household. 
Use  no  more  than  three-fourths  pound  a 
week  for  each  member.  Multiply  three- 
fourths  pound  by  the  number  of  people 
in  your  family  and  put  that  money  aside 
for  the  week's  use.  That  should  include 
all  the  sugar  you  use  in  cookery  and  on 
the  table.  Follow  these  suggestions  and 
recipes  and  help  the  Allies  in  their  great 
need. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Weigh  out  three  pounds  of  sugar  for 
each  person  in  your  family  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  and  limit  the  sugar 
used  during  the  month  to  this  amount. 
If  you  do  this,  when  fall  comes  the  gro- 
cer won't  have  to  hang  up  the  sign,  "No 
Sugar." 
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I  Bumper  The  White  Rabbit  § 

I    By  George  Bthelbert  Walsh  | 

(Copyright.  1917.  by  Owrta  I.  Wilah) 
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STORY  XVI. — BUMPER  BECOMES  THE 
WHITE  KING  OF  THE  BABBITS. 

WHAT  Bumper  saw  and  smelt  when  he 
hopped  into  the  burrow  under  the  rocks 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind.  It 
was  a  large  burrow  directly  under  the  huge 
rock,  with  no  other  entrance  to  it  than  the 
one  through  the  hollow  tree  trunk.  No 
wonder  the  fox  couldn't  reach  the  rabbits! 
They  were  as  well  protected  from  him  as  if 
they  lived  in  a  house  of  stone. 

There  were  all  sizes  of  rabbits  around  him 
— little  ones  scarcely  able  to  hop  around 
without  falling  over,  big.  husky  fellows  with 
fierce  looking  muzzles  and  eyes,  and  very 
old  ones  who  seemed  too  feeble  to  move 
very  fast.  But  it  was  the  one  who  had 
commanded  the  others  to  let  Bumper  in 
that  attracted  his  attention  the  most. 

He  had  been  a  big,  stalwart  rabbit  at  one 
time,  and  his  frame  was  still  large  and 
angular,  but  age  had  shrunken  his  body  and 
haunches,  and  his  cheeks  were  thin  and 
wrinkled.  The  eyes  stared  straight  at 
Bumper  as  though  they  would  go  right 
through  him.  It  was  not  until  later  that 
Bumper  understood  it  was  blindness  that 
made  that  stare  seem  so  penetrating. 

"Tell  me  your  name  again!"  this  old 
patriarch  said  when  Bumper  stood  tremb- 
ling before  him. 

"Bumper  the  White  Rabbit!" 
The  old  one  hopped  nearer,  using  one  of 
his  companions  as  a  guide. 

"Is  it  true,"  he  asked  finally,  turning  to 
the  others,  "that  he's  white?" 

"Yes,"  they  all  responded  in  chorus. 
"No  gray  or  brown  hairs  on  him?" 
"No  gray  or  brown  hairs  on  him." 
"Be   sure!"    commanded    the    old  leader. 
"Lick  them  to  see  if  the  gray  shows  under- 
neath." 

Several  obeyed  this  order,  and  Bumper 
felt  as  if  he  was  being  washed  all  over,  so 
vigorously  did  the  tongues  of  his  cousins 
lick  him  to  discover  any  fraud. 

"He  still  remains  white,"  one  of  the  rab- 
bits said  finally.  "There  are  no  gray  or 
brown  hairs  underneath." 

"That  is  well!"  ejaculated  the  blind 
leader.    "Now  tell  me  the  color  of  his  eyes." 

"Pink!"  they  cried. 

"Ah!"  The  blind  rabbit  seemed  suddenly 
excited  and  trembled  with  emotion.  "Pure 
white,  you  say,  and  pink  eyes!  Is  he  a 
young  rabbit,  or  very,  very  old?" 

"He  is  young,  no  older  than  Piggy." 

"Then  it  must  be  true,"  murmured  the 
old  blind  patriarch.     "It  must  be  true." 

The  others  were  all  quiet,  and  waited  for 
their  wise,  blind  leader  to  speak  again. 
This  he  did  after  a  long  pause. 

"Years  ago,"  he  began  slowly,  "there  was 
a  white  rabbit  who  was  sent  to  us  as  a 
leader.  He  was  the  wisest  and  shewdest 
and  bravest  of  our  kind.  Where  he  came 
from  no  one  knew.  We  made  him  king, 
and  he  ruled  wisely  and  well  for  many 
years.  He  died  before  I  was  born,  and  that 
you  know  was  a  long  time  ago.  Before  he 
died  he  told  us  that  some  day  another  white 
rabbit,  with  pink  eyes,  would  come  to  us, 
and  his  coming  would  be  as  strange  and 
unknown  as  his." 

The  speaker  stopped  and  seemed  to  weigh 
his  words.  All  the  rabbits  held  their 
breaths,  and  glanced  from  the  blind  leader 
to  Bumper. 

"When  he  came — this  white  rabbit,  with 
pink  eyes — we  were  to  receive  him  and 
make  him  our  king  and  leader.  His  wisdom 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  all  ours  com- 
bined, and  in  time  he  would  deliver  us  from 
our  enemies.  You  know  how  it  is  with  us 
in  the  woods  here.  We're  the  meekest  and 
most  innocent  of  the  wild  animals.  Even 
the  birds  prey  upon  ub  at  times,  and  Mr, 
Fox  and  Buster  the  Bear  hold  us  in  con- 
tempt because  we  cannot  defend  ourselves. 
We  would  live  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  but  they 
won't  let  us." 
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The  three  essentials  to  a 
perfect  Victor  reproduction 

Victrola  VldorRecords  Victor  System  of  Changeable  Needles 

Because  Victor  Records  and  Victor  In- 
struments are  scientifically  coordinated  and 
synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

When  you  want  to  hear  Caruso — or  any 
of  the  world's  greatest  artists — just  as  he 
actually  sings  in  real  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  play  his  Victor  Record  with 
a  Victor  Needle  or  Tungs-tone 
Stylus  on  the  Victrola.  That  is  the 
instrument  for  which  the  record 
was  made,  and  only  by  their  com- 
bined use  is  the  true  tone  of  the 
artist  faithfully  reproduced. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they 
will  gladly  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor 
and  Victrola — $10  to  $400 — and  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  today  for  the  handsome 
illustrated  Victor  catalogs  and  name  and  address  of 
nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden, N.  J.,  U.S.A. 
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New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 


Victrola  XVII.  $265 
Victrola  XVII.  electric,  $325 

Mahogany  or  oak 


He  sighed,  and  then  continued:  "Our 
only  weapon  is  our  teeth,  but  we  never  use 
them  except  to  chew  our  food.  Yet  they 
are  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  Squirrel,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  those  of  the  Fox.  Yet 
we  don't  know  how  to  use  them  in  defense, 
or  if  we  do  we're  too  timid  to  attempt  it. 
We're  cowardly,  and  easily  get  frightened  so 
that  our  enemies  kill  us  without  danger  to 
themselves.  They  all  hold  us  in  contempt 
here  in  the  woods." 

This  remarkable  speech  made  many  of 
the  rabbits  drop  their  heads  in  dejection, 
for  the  truth  of  it  was  all  too  well  known 
to  them. 

"But  this  new  leader  and  king  was  to 
deliver  us  from  our  fear  and  timidity,"  the 
blind  speaker  continued.  "He  was  to  show 
us  how  we  could  make  friends  with  all 
through  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  We  have 
been  waiting  for  him  for  many,  many  years, 
and  now  that  he  has  come  we  should  be 
glad  and  joyful.  Let  us  do  homage  to 
Bumper  the  White  Rabbit,  for  he  is  our 
new  leader  and  king!  I  am  happy  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  I  could  welcome  him! 
My  only  regret  is  that  age  has  blinded  me, 
and  I  cannot  see  him  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
could  die  in  peace  then!" 

With  that  the  blind,  old  rabbit  humbled 
himself  before  Bumper  and  kissed  one  of 
his  paws.  This  apparently  was  the  signal 
for  all'  the  others  to  do  likewise.  They 
came  to  him  in  turn,  and  promised  to  fol- 
low and  obey  his  word,  secretly  admiring 
his  white  fur  and  pink  eyes. 

To  Bumper  this  sudden  change  of  hos- 
tility to  abject  admiration  and  worship  was 
embarrassing.  His  mind  was  all  in  a  whirl, 
and  when  the  others  knelt  before  him  and 
kissed  his  paw  he  could  find  no  words  to 
say.  He  simply  smiled  as  graciously  as  he 
could,  and  accepted  the  homage  in  silence. 

Without  knowing  it  this  was  the  correct 
thing  to  do.  It  was  more  impressive  than 
if  he  had  protested  or  tried  to  explain  that 
there  was  a  mistake.  He  was  almost  king- 
like in  his  attitude  without  trying  to  be  so. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  dream  to  him.  He 
was  led  away  to  the  choicest  sleeping  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  attendants  brought  him 
food  and  drink.  There  was  always  some 
one  to  wait  on  him  no  matter  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  It  was  slightly  embarrassing 
at  first,  but  as  the  novelty  of  it  wore  off 
he  accepted  the  situation  with  a  smile. 

"If  they  take  me  for  their  king,  why  not 
act  the  part?"  he  asked  himself.  "I  believe 
I  could  do  it.  I  certainly  look  more  like  a 
king  than  any  of  the  others.  And  I'm  pret- 
tier than  any  of  my  cousins " 

Bumper  was  in  danger  of  getting  intol- 
erably conceited,  and  for  a  time  he  showed 
it;  but  his  better  sense  came  to  his  rescue 
finally. 

"If  I'm  going  to  be  their  king  and  leader," 
he  concluded,  "I'll  try  to  be  a  wise  and 
good  one.  I'll  not  disappoint  them.  I'll 
listen  to  Mr.  Blind  Rabbit,  and  when  I 
know  all  he  does  I'll  try  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge for  the  good  of  all  the  rabbits  in  the 
woods." 

So  Bumper  the  White  Rabbit  did  not  re- 
gret his  loss  of  the  red-headed  girl  and  the 
beautiful  garden,  for  in  becoming  the  king 
of  the  wild  rabbits  he  had  a  greater  career 
before  him. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  ix>uis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  "NO.  2  If  y°u  w&nt  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER   That  thi9  offer  is  made  *°  Kansa9  Farmer  readers  only, 
~— ■  —  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 
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A  Page  of  Fashions 


No.  8344 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  kindergarten 
age  is  the  natural  time  for  the  wearing  of  such  a  charmingly  childish  little  dress 
as  No.  8344.  It  is  all  in  one  "piece  from  shoulder  to  hem,  but  the  line  may  be  broken 
by  a  belt  in  a  fancy  shape  if  preferred.  The  front  of  the  belt  is  pointed  somewhat 
like  a  vest.  No.  8356 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  collar  alone  would  be  enough  to  make  this  waist  distinctive,  but  it  also  has  the 
new  square  neck  as  another  good  feature.  The  waist  is  made  in  the  most  popular 
style  for  this  type  of  semi-tailored  shirtwaist,  with  the  fronths  gathered  to  the  back 
which  extends  over  in  shallow  yoke  effect.  No.  8330— Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6 
to  14  years.  Whether  you  want  a  simple  little  dress  for  school  or  a  frilly  lingerie 
dress  for  best  wear,  you  can  use  the  one  pattern,  No.  8330,  for  both.  The  waist  is 
perfectly  plain,  with  a  deep  V-neck  in  front,  and  the  broad,  flat  collar  is  cut  in 
points  at  front  and  back.  The  skirt  is  a  straight,  one-piece,  gathered  model.  No. 
8353 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Lingerie  dresses 
will  be  legion  this  summer,  and  many  new  and  interesting  variations  of  this  oi.l 
favorite  will  be  seen.  In  the  illustration.  No.  8353,  a  novel  idea  for  a  lingerie  dress 
is  shown.  There  is  a  plain  waist,  which  is  a  little  more  than  a  yoke,  with  a  straight 
skirt  gathered  to  it.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  has  a  straight  lower  edge. 
No.  8325 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  two-piece  skirt  never  seems  to  wane,  for  each  new  season  finds  it  in 
the  front  rank  among  the  latest  favorites.  This  two-piece  model  fits  smoothly 
across  the  front  and  is  gathered  becomingly  across  the  back.  The  style  of  the  skirt 
makes  it  equally  suitable  for  slender  or  stout  figures.  No.  8350 — Ladies'  House  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  36  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  An  unusually  good-looking  house  dress 
like  this  is  a  find  that  is  well  worth  taking  advantage  of.  It  has  the  new  shawl 
collar  just  like  the  street  dresses,  and  the  waist  is  perfectly  plain,  with  long  or 
short  sleeves  set  in  without  fullness.  The  waist  and  three-gored  skirt  are  both 
gathered  at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

No.  8032 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Keeping  the  school  girl  up 
to  date  is  easy  enough  when  a  dress  like  the  one  illustrated  is  the  choice.  '  The 
plain  waist  and  three-gore  gathered  skirt  join  under  a  belt  of  separate  material.  A 
round  collar,  flaring  cuffs  and  patch  pockets  in  contrasting  color  give  an  air  of 
distinction,  and  there  is  a  front  closing.  No.  7149 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  gives  us  the  collar  which  may  be  worn 
snugly  closed  in  military  style,  or  open  in  sailor  effect.  The  back  is  extended  for- 
ward over  the  shoulders  and  the  fronts  are  gathered  where  attached  to  it.  The 
closing  is  in  front  and  the  fancy  pockets  are  a  matter  of  choice.  No.  8258 — Girls' 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  The  use  of  embroidered  flouncing  constitutes 
one  of  the  easiest  possible  ways  of  making  a  girl's  dress,  as  there  are  no  hems  to 
finish  and  all  the  edges  are  straight.  The  particular  one  shown  has  two  skirts, 
both  straight  and  in  one  piece.  They  are  gathered  at  the  top.  The  dress  fastens 
at  the  center  back.  No.  7431 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14  to  20  years.  The  long 
loose  lines  of  this  dress  are  among  the  leading  favorites  for  slender  figures.  There 
is  a  surplice  vest  in  the  center  of  the  front  and  a  handsome  belt  piecing  at  the 
waistline,  below  which  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  full.  In  the  back  the  same  effect 
is  repeated  without  the  vest.  No.  7826— Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  This  skirt  is  made  on  a  raised  waistline  and  is  cut  in  three  gores. 
The  outside  separate  belt  is  attractive  and  there  is  a  fancy  pocket  on  each  side  of 
the  front.  To  be  sure,  the  same  snap  will  be  in  the  cut  and  lines  of  this  model 
made  in  other  than  striped  materials.  No.  8270 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36 
and  40  inches  bust  measure.  A  practical  and  economical  way  of  using  remnants  or 
"left-overs"  is  suggested  by  the  combination  of  materials  shown  in  No.  8270.  A 
set-in  vest  formed  of  crossed  pieces  gives  a  good  line  at  the  front,  and  the  square 
sailor  collar  is  attached  to  this.  The  skirt  is  a  very  easy  one  to  make,  as  the 
upper  section  is  in  one  piece  and  gathered,  while  the  lower  section  is  in  two  gores. 

No.  8261 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  S  and  10  years.  This  dress 
may  be  opened  all  the  way  down  the  front,  making  it  very  easy  to  launder.  Whether 
the  sleeves  will  be  long  or  short  depends  upon  the  small  girl  and  her  mother.  The 
shape  of  the  collar  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Full  bloomers  are  included  in  the 
pattern,  to  be  worn  with  the  frock.  No.  7001 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  practical  waist  has  a  plain  back,  which  extends 
over  the  shoulders,  forming  a  small  yoke  to  which  the  fronts  are  attached  after 
being  gathered  at  the  top.  The  closing  is  in  front  and  leaves  the  neck  open,  with 
a  small  fancy  collar  as  a  finish.  The  sleeves  are  in  full  length  and  end  in  a  cuff. 
No.  7352 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  For  general  wear  this  dress  will 
be  found  most  becoming.  The  blouse  shows  the  new  side  front  closing,  the  neck  Is 
a  trifle  low  with  flat  collar  and  the  sleeves  long.  The  skirt  has  a  deep  yoke  and 
below  this  the  material  is  side  plaited,  with  a  plain  panel  in  the  center  of  the  front. 
No.  8118 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Simple  in  cut. 
smart  in  detail  touches,  neat  and  becoming,  is  what  you  want  your  house  dress  to 
be.  Here  it  is  exactly.  The  garment  is  cut  in  one  piece,  has  the  new  collar,  flare 
cuffs,  triangle  pockets,  full-length  front  closing  and  with  the  fullness  belted  where 
it  ought  to  be.  No.  7711 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  30  inches  waist  measure.- 
This  two-gored  skirt  is  mounted  on  a  raised  waistline  and  it  has  yokes  to  which 
the  front  and  back  gores  are  gathered.  A  trimming  tab  is  a  decorative  feature  of 
the  back  yoke  and  nothing  could  be  moTe  novel  than  the  placing  of  a  pocket  at 
the  lower  edge  of  each  yoke,  as  illustrated.  No.  8255— Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years.  This  dress  has  a  surplice  closing,  which  extends  down  to  the 
left  side,  where  it  fastens  under  the  belt,  and  the  front  of  the  waist  then  forms  a 
point,  which  gives  the  basque  effect.  Two  narrow  belts  are  buttoned  at  each  side 
of  the  point,  and  extend  for  a  short  distance  around  the  back.  Skirt  is  cut  in  one 
piece. 

All  patterns  are  ten  cents  for  each  number.  Be  sure  to  give  the  number 
and  size  desired  and  write  your  name  and  post  office  address  plainly.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY — THOUSANDS 
government-war  jobs  open  to  farmers.  Men- 
women.     $100  month.     List  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  0-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  LEASE  —  236  ACRES  FEED  AND 
grain  ranch  in  Butler  County,  Kansas.  Fair 
improvements.  Will  lease  for  cash  or  on 
shares.     A.  Grant,  Rosalia,  Kansas. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  J9  per  bushel 
If  a  quantity  is  taken.   V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  IMPORTED  PERCHERON 
pure-bred  horse,  seven  years  old,  dark  gray, 
weight  1,700  to  1,800  pounds.  Sound  and 
O.  K.  at  farm.     Otto  Meyer,  Basehor,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE! — PURE  TENNESSEE  EVER- 
green  broom  corn  seed,  $8.50  per  bushel. 
Donald  Pierce,  Moran,  Kansas. 

ONION  PLANTS  —  CRYSTAL  WAX  AND 
Bermuda  ready.  Prepaid,  500,  $1:  1,000, 
$1.75.    Sinton  Plant  Co.,  Sinton,  Texas.  

SEND  $1  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  12 
Concord  grapevines,  2  years  (postpaid), 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
Welch  Nursery,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  

PROGRESSIVE  (EVERBERERS)  STRAW- 
berry  plants,  75  cents  hundred,  $6  thousand, 
prepaid,  parcel  post.  G.  W.  Howden,  726 
Walnut  St.,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  

FOR  SALE  —  OLD  CORN  FOR  SEED 
(Boone  County  White),  in  the  ear  or  shelled, 
$4  per  bnshel  at  the  farm  or  station.  C.  H. 
Bacon,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  

AMBER     CANE     FOR     FODDER,  $3.50 

bushel;  dwarf  milo  maize,  $2.50  bushel;  sack* 

free.    Prices  larger  quantities.     V.  E.  Law- 
rence, Salisbury,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE) — CABBAGE  PLANTS,  WAKE- 
field  and  Drumhead,  one  dollar  per  thou- 
sand. Special  prices  on  large  orders.  C.  E. 
Gibson,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

NO.  1  SWEET  CLOVER,  FARMERS' 
prices.  At  experiment  station  pasture  sup- 
ported a  dairy  cow  per  acre.  Also  alfalfa. 
John  Lewis,  Madison,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  VERY  BEST  MATURED 
white  milo  maize  seed,  also  red  dwarf  milo 
seed,  screened,  sacked,  f.o.b.,  $3  per  bushel. 
Send  25e  for  samples.  Ed  W.  French,  Hud- 
son, Kansas. 

RECLEANED,  FULLY  MATURED  RED 
Top  Cane,  10c;  Orange,  7%c;  kafir,  red  and 
white  maize,  6c;  feterita,  7c;  Sudan,  23c  per 
pound  here.  Send  bank  draft  or  money  or- 
der.   Shaw  Seed  Co.,  Thomas,  Oklahoma. 

FROST  -  PROOF  FIELD  -  GROWN  CAB- 
bage  plants,  ready  for  shipment  now.  Prices, 
$1.50  for  600,  $2.50  per  thousand  delivered  by 
mail  or  express.  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.    Jenkins  Plant  Co.,  Sumner.  Ga. 

SEED  CORN  —  MY  OWN  GROWING. 
Picked  especially  for  seed.  White,  jhelled, 
graded.  Tests  95  per  cent  and  better.  Two 
bushels,  $5  per  bushel;  over  two  bushels.  $4 
per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Fred  Perkins,  Pres- 
ident Oswego  State  Bank,  Oswego.  Kansas. 

I  HAVE  ABOUT  FORTY  BUSHELS  OF 
two-year-old  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  corn  in  the 
ear,  that  all  grows.  Raised  near  here. 
Price.  $4.50.  J.  T.  Hatch,  217%  E.  Dewey, 
Wichita,  Kansas.   

PURE  SUDAN  SEED,  GUARANTEED 
free  from  Johnson  grass.  Ten  pounds,  $2.20; 
$20  per  hundred.  Black-hulled  kafir.  $5.60 
per  hundred.  Schrock  kafir,  $9  per  hundred. 
All  seeds  high  grade.  Recleaned  1917  crop. 
H.  A.  Foster,  Cleo  Springs,  Oklahoma. 

SEED  CORN  RAISED  IN  EDWARDS 
County,  Kansas,  in  year  1917.  White  tests 
100  per  cent,  yellow  99  per  cent.  Test  made 
by  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  White, 
$5  per  bushel;  yellow,  $4.  If  you  want  the 
best  seed  you  will  have  to  hurry.  P.  O.  Box 
278;  Belpr'e,  Kansas.   

SUDAN  SEED,  BEST  QUALITY.  FIFTY 
pounds  to  stroked  bushel,  $20  per  cwt. :  less 
than  fifty  pounds  at  22c.  Extra  fine,  field- 
selected,  mature,  black-hulled  white  kafir 
heads,  6c  a  pound.  Alfalfa,  $8.  Also  have 
shock  kafir  sorghum.  R.  E.  King,  Solomon, 
Kansas.  

PTJKE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  clean,  hulled,  scarified,  $30  per  100 
pounds,  $15  per  fifty  pounds;  under  ten 
pounds,  32c  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Grain  sacks, 
50c  each.  This  seed  is  excellent  and  will 
please  you.  If  not,  return  it  and  I  will  re- 
fund purchase  price  and  freight  charges. 
Willis  J.  Conable,  Axtell,  Kansas.  

CABBAGE  PLANTS— WAKEFIELD.  Suc- 
cession. Flat  Dutch,  100.  45c;  200.  85c;  500, 
$1.50;  1,000.  $2.50.  postpaid.  Tomatoes  and 
onions,  all  leading  varieties,  same  price  as 
cabbage.  Celery,  egg  plant  and  peppers, 
100.  $1;  200,  $1.75;  500.  $3;  1,000,  $5,  post- 
paid. Cabbage,  tomatoes  and  onions  by  ex- 
press collect.  $2  per  thousand.  Cash  with 
all  orders.  Book  vour  orders  now  as  plants 
are  scarce.    Hope  Plant  Farm,  Hope,  Ark. 

OKLAHOMA  DWARF  AND  STANDARD 
broom  corn  seed,  cream  and  red  dwarf  » 
maize,  dwarf  kafir  and  common  millet,  $7; 
red  kafir  and  feterita,  $8;  amber,  orange, 
Texas  red  and  sumac  canes,  $10;  Sudan,  $25; 
all  per  hundred  pounds.  Recleaned,  freight 
prepaid,  prepaid  express  $1  more.  Claycomb 
Seed  Store,  Guymon,  Oklahoma. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  nriced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— EIGHTY-.FIVE  HEAD  HIGH 
grade  Angus  cows,  coming  three  and  four 
years  old;  twenty-five  calves  at  present.  Box 
391,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 
$45;  heifer  calves,  $65,  delivered;  King  Segis 
breeding.  Pond  View  Dairy,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easv  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas.   

 FARM  LANDS  

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands.  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers*  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SALE — HAMPSHIRE  PIGS,  REGIS- 
tered  stock.    Roy  Crawford,  Topeka,  Kan. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

HEREFORD  HERD  WANTED  FOR  CASH 
— I  want  to  buy  for  cash  the  best  possible 
Hereford  herd  of  75  to  100  head.  Must  be 
well  bred,  in  good  condition  and  sold  at  bar- 
gain figure.  Address  at  once,  Amos  Bur- 
hans,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  OR 
cheapest  gasoline,  using  our  1918  carburetor. 
Thirty-four  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
Easy  starting..  Great  power  increase.  At- 
tach it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
Thirty  days'  trial.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Styles  to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  558  Madison  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON 
a  farm.  Has  wife  and  two  children.  Wants 
place  where  house  will  be  furnished.  Lon 
Cooper,  General  Delivery,  Topeka. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG- 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

THE  AIREDALE — THE  MOST  WONDER- 
ful  dog  on  earth.  Great  watch  and  stock 
dog.  Will  do  anything  any  dog  can  do,  and 
do  it  better.  Pedigreed  puppies  for  sale  at 
farmers'  prices.  Descriptive  circulars  free. 
P.  H.  Sprague,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

GOPHER  TRAPS. 

CLEAN  YOUR  ALFALFA.  POCKET  GO- 
pher  trap.  Send  me  $3  for  one-half  dozen. 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Success 
Gopher  Trap  Co.,  Harlan,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  NEW  ASPINWALL 
potato  planter,  one  Pugh  potato  digger,  good 
condition.  Inquire  at  Belvue  State  Bank, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 


SAVES  THE 
LITTLE  ONES 


Here  it  is — the  one  sure.  safe,  scientific 
chick  feed.  The  feed  th»t  brings  'em 
through  the  first  two  weeks — the  critical 
period.  Don't  permit  roup,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  to  kill  off  your  chicks  when 
for  a  few  cents  you  can  keep  them  well. 

You  will  lose  hardly  more  than  5  or  10 
chicks  out  of  every  hundred  —  if  —  right 
from  the  start  —  you  will  feed 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

For  "new"  chicks.  A  natural  food,  pre- 
pared by  poultry  raisers  who  know  how  to 
mix  the  right  ration  of  cereals,  beef,  bone 
and  grit. 

A  pound  feeds  50  chicks  one 
week.   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

THE  OTTO  WEISS 
COMPANY 

Wlchlt*. 
Kan. 


OTTO  WEISS 


Curiosity  May  Spoil  the  Hatch 


IANY  people  using  incubators  for- 
get the  old  maxim  about  counting 
their  chickens,  and  by  opening  the 
door  to  see  how  many  eggs  are 
pipped,  materially  reduce  the  number 
finally  hatched.  The  last  three  days  of 
incubation  is  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  hatching  period,  says  T.  S.  Towns- 
ley,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  care  at  this  time  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  hatching 
per  cent.  At  this  stage  the  control  of 
temperature  and  the  regulation  of  mois- 
ture supply  are  particularly  important. 
The  temperature  after  the  eighteenth 
day  must  be  watched  carefully.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  chicks  creates  heat  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  temperature 
to  rise.  Any  considerable  increase  in  the 
heat  in  the  machine  weakens  the  chick 
and  drives  out  moisture,  thus  causing 
the  chick  to  dry  fast  to  the  shell.  Open- 
ing the  incubator  door  to  show  the  neigh- 
bors what  a  wonderful  hatch  is  prom- 
ised also  allows  the  moisture  to  escape, 
cools  the  machine  and  gives  the  chicks  a 
shock  which  adds  materially  to  the  list 
of  dead  in  the  shell. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  machine 
should  be  closed  and  not  opened  again 
until  the  hatch  is  finished.  During  this 
time  the  temperature  should  be  watched 
closely  and  regulated  by  turning  the 
lamp  down  so  that  the  temperature  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs  will  not 
be  above  105  degrees.  The  machine 
should  be  darkened  during  the  hatching 
period  to  prevent  the  first-hatched  chicks 
from  trampling  those  coming  out  later. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  helping  chicks 
out  of  the  shell,  as  those  unable  to  get 
out  unaided  are  not  worth  the  effort  re- 
quired to  help  them  out.  After  the  hatch 
is  finished  the  shells  and  unhatched  eggs 
should  be  removed  and  the  temperature 
of  the  machine  gradually  reduced  to 
about  95  to  98  degrees  and  the  chicks 
left  in  until  the  brooder  is  ready. 

Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

The  first  week  the  chicks  should  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a  day  to  obtafi 
the  best  results.  After  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  supply  a  dry  mash  in  a  hopper 
where  it  will  be  available  at  all  times. 
The  mash  may  be  composed  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  corn  meal, 
shorts,  ground  oats — hulls  removed — and 
5  per  cent  meat  scraps. 

When  it  is  possible  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  chicks  supplied  from  the  start 
with  all  the  sour  milk  they  will  drink. 
If  milk  is  not  available  they  should  have 
ready  access  to  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water.  Sharp  grit  is  also  needed  from 
the  beginning.  In  case  the  chicks  are 
kept  in  close  confinement  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  supply  them  with  green  food 
such  as  clipped  ends  of  sprouted  oats, 
lettuce,  alfalfa  leaves,  and  onions. 

Following  are  suggested,  rations  for 
chicks:  Hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with 
rolled  oats  or  bread  crumbs;  stale  bread 
soaked  in  milk  and  dried;  a  mixture  of 
cracked  corn,  kafir,  and  steel-cut  oats; 
any  of  the  good  commercial  chick  feeds ; 
and  corn  bread  or  johnnycake.  —  F.  E. 
Fox,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Raising  Turkeys  in  Brooder 

Turkeys  are  by  some  people  consid- 
ered difficult  to  raise,  but  I  find  them 
as  easily  cared  for  as  chickens,  and  their 
feed  is  less  expensive.  The  louse  is  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  to  young  turkeys 
and  will  leave  chickens  to  pester  them. 
The  early  long  strolls  in  the  weeds  and 
wet  grass  are  also  very  damaging. 

Turkeys_are  by  nature  rovers,  espe- 
cially the  bronze  variety,  but  where  the 
little  turks  have  turkey  mothers  they 
should  be  yarded  until  the  grass  and 
weeds  are  dry.  As  a  choice  between  the 
two,  I  would  prefer  chicken  hen  mothers, 
but  in  either  case  the  mother  must  be 
entirely  free  from  lice  before  taking 
charge  of  the  youngsters. 

After  the  turkeys  are  six  weeks  old 
wet  mornings  or  cold  rains  do  not  seem 
to  hurt  them  so  much.  At  that  age  they 
are  not  so  delicate,  and  they  are  more 
able  to  eat  solid  grains  or  almost  any- 
thing that  is  good  for  other  fowls. 

I  have  had  good  luck  raising  turkeys 
hatched  and  reared  by  hen  and  turkey 
mothers,  but  the  best  and  finest  bunch 


I  ever  raised  was  a  flock  of  White  Hol- 
lands hatched  in  an  incubator.  I  cared 
for  the  eggs  in  the  incubator  the  same 
as  I  do  chicken  eggs.  There  were  six- 
teen fertile  eggs.  I  turned  these  and 
aired  them  up  to  the  twenty-sixth  day, 
then  I  left  them  alone.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  we  hatched  out  fourteen  of 
the  finest,  strongest  little  turks  I  ever 
saw. 

After  they  were  thoroughly  dried  off 
I  reduced  the  heat  in  the  incubator  to 
98  degrees  the  first  day  and  to  95  de- 
grees the  second.  On  the  third  day  I 
heated  my  brooder  to  95  and  placed  the 
little  turks  in  the  brooder.  I  put  stale 
bread  in  the  oven  until  thoroughly  dry 
and  a  golden  brown,  then  ran  it  through 
the  food  chopper  or  rolled  it  with  a  roll- 
ing pin,  mixed  it  with  the  yolk  of  one 
hard-boiled  egg  and  a  few  cut  onion  tops, 
and  sprinkled  with  a  small  amount  of 
pepper.  This  was  the  feed  for  the  first 
day. 

A  little — just  a  very  little — sand  was 
sprinkled  in  the  chaff  in  the  brooder.  I 
fed  very  sparingly  for  the  first  week. 
After  the  first  day  a  little  grain  was 
mixed  in.  The  most  natural  feed  for 
little  turks  seems  to  be  small  seeds. 
Millet  seed,  buckwheat,  kafir,  cracked 
wheat,  hulled  oats,  or  a  few  rolled  oats 
are  all  right.  Foxtail  grass  is  a  nuisance 
to  everything  except  a  flock  of  little  tur- 
keys. They  like  to  pluck  at  the  seeds 
from  morning  until  night  and  seem  to 
do  much  better  than  if  on  full  feed  of 
other  grains.  They  also  love  to  roam 
over  an  alfalfa  field  and  catch  the  moth 
millers  and  grasshoppers. 

When  my  little  turks  were  three  days 
old  we  put  the  brooder  on  the  bluegrass, 
which  was  young  and  tender.  We  kept 
the  brooder  heated  so  they  would  not 
get  chilled,  and  made  a  small  wire  run 
around  it.  They  were  entirely  free  from 
vermin. 

When  they  were  ten  days  old  we 
turned  them  loose  to  rustle  for  them- 
selves. Then  our  trouble  began.  They 
were  pets,  real  pets,  so  one  got  stepped 
on,  and  another,  which  ran  up  to  see 
what  I  was  doing  when  I  was  drawing 
water,  ran  into  the  cistern.  We  rescued 
him  alive,  but  he  was  so  thoroughly 
chilled  that  he  died  about  ten  days  later. 
The  rest  grew  to  maturity  but  were  such 
pets  that  if  a  stranger  came  into  the 
yard  to  look  at  the  chickens  he  was 
likely  to  be  very  much  surprised  and 
almost  knocked  down  by  a  sixteen  to 
twenty-pound  turkey  alighting  either  on 
his  head  or  shoulder.  This  was  the 
trouble  with  raising  them  by  hand,  they 
were  too  tame. 

But  after  all,  in  raising  so  many  we 
were  repaid  for  our  trouble.  The  farmer 
who  has  a  stubble  field  or  an  alfalfa 
field  misses  a  great  deal  if  he  hasn't  a 
flock  of  turkeys. — Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Gbif- 
FITH,  Lyon  County. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  925 
Reefer  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giv- 
ing away  free  a  valuable  book  entitled 
"White  Diarrhea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on 
white  diarrhea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually 
raises  98  per  cent  of  every  hatch.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  certainly  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  Free 
books. —  ( Advertisement. ) 


Straw  and  similar  material  gathers 
moisture,  and  when  the  litter  becomes 
damp  enough  to  be  limp  it  is  practically 
useless  for  fowls  to  scratch  in  for  their 
grain  feed.  Scratching  litter  in  the  poul- 
try house  is  essential,  but  it  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  renewed  frequently. 


As  the  hens  begin  to  lay  more  eggs, 
they  need  more  feed.  This  is  when  the 
box  of  dry  mash  comes  handy.  They 
can  increase  their  own  ration.  Oyster- 
shell  grit  and  charcoal  are  more  neces- 
sary at  this  season  also.  The  shell  and 
grit  should  be  given  in  hoppers  or  open 
boxes  and  the  charcoal  in  the  mash. 
Digestive  troubles  are  most  likely  to 
threaten  now.  Provide  plenty  of  clean 
water.  Green  feed  in  pasture  or  sprouted 
oats  should  be  supplied. 
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KANSAS 

Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  FARM 
range,  100  eggs,  $6.  J.  A.  Reed,  Lyons,  Kan. 
■ 

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.     Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  six  dollars  hundred.  Thomas  D. 
Davis.  Avard,  Oklahoma. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
reasonable,  from  heavy  winter  layers.  Mrs. 
Ed  Lehman,  Newton,  Kansas. 

EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie    Thompson.    Mankato,  Kansas. 

FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $1 .35  POSTPAID;  200- 
egg  strain  pure-bred  White  Leghorns;  great 
winter  layers.     M.  E.  Ransom,  Ponca,  Okla. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing  from  extra  selected  good  laying  strain, 
$5  and  $7  per  hundred.  I.  H.  Gnagy,  Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den,   Morland,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— EGGS, 
six  years'  breeding,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Joe  Streeter,  Route  5,  Hamilton,  Mo. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $2  PER  FIF- 
teen,  $7  per  hundred.  C.  T.  Mulkey,  Lamont, 
Oklahoma. 

FOR  SALE  —  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
from*the  "Hardscrabble"  strain  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Write  for  prices.  E.  M.  Wheeler, 
Jefferson,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS— SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred-to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — PURE-BRED  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fifty  eggs.  $3.50;  one 
hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 

FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  my  combined  egg  contest 
and  show  room  winners,  reasonable.  Eggs 
$7  hundred,  chicks  15  cents.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kansas. 

EXCELSIOR  FARM  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Yesterlaid-Young  strain. 
Eggs,  $5  for  108.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Baby  chicks,  12c.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant, 
Kansas.' 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
winners  at  Nebraska's  best  shows.  Pen  1. 
$5  setting;  Pen  2,  $2  setting,  $11  hundred; 
Pen  3,  $8  hundred.  List  free.  Mugglestone 
Bros.,  3425  W  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

YOUNG.  FRANTZ,  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,   Route  1,  Anthony.  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  BRED 
to  lav.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  "winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas.   

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  "ENGLISH" 
strain,  eggs  $8  per  hundred;  baby  chicks  $16 
per  hundred;  two-months-old  cockerels,  $10 
per  dozen.  Sarver's  Poultry  Farm,  Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Eggs.  $2.50  per  setting  and  $5 
per  hundred.  Sweepstakes  and  first  prize 
cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair;  first  pullet,  first 
cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Paradise  Poultry 
Farm,  Corona.  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Oldest  and  best  strain  in  the  West.  Trap- 
nest  egg  record.  268  eggs.  Our  strain  has 
won  at  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita.  Hutch- 
inson, etc.,  silver  cup  specials.  Eggs,  $6  per 
hundred;  fertility  guaranteed.  Mating  list 
free.  Mrs.  Grace  Ackerman,  Stewartsville, 
Missouri. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

EGGS — BLUE  ANDALUSIANS,  $6  HUN- 
dred;  Blue  Orpingtons,  $3  fifteen;  Buff  Leg- 
horns, $5  hundred;  Buff  Ducks,  $7  hundred; 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $3  eleven.  Circular. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kansas.  

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry.  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks.  Pearl  and  white  guineas.  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

DON'T  WAIT  —  DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
white  diarrhea  gets  half  or  two-thirds  your 
chicks.  Don't  let  it  get  started.  Be  pre- 
pared. Write  today.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  Walko  will  prevent  white  diarrhea. 
Send  for  50c  box  on  our  guarantee — your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Walker  Rem- 
edy Co..  Box  K,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  — FEW  FINE  DARK  COR- 
nlsh  pullets,  $2  50  and  $3.50.  Eggs,  $2.60 
•etting-.     L.  C.  Horst,  Newton,  Kansas. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  SIXTEEN  YEARS  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Eggs,  $6  per  hundred,  $3 
per  fifty.     Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Walton,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMONTH  ROCKS  —  PURE, 
bred  farm  stock.  Eggs,  6c  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FANCY  BRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, Kansas. 

SIMS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE  WIN- 
ners.  Get  my  free  mating  list.  Geo.  Sims, 
LeRoy,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50  PER  FIF- 
teen,  prepaid  within  state.  Choice  farm 
flock.     G.  P.  Wells,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Pens,  $3  to  $6;  utility,  $6  hundred. 
C.  F.  Fickel,  Earlton,  Kansas. 

HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1.25  for  fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Nebraska. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  (IVORY  STRAIN), 
$1.50  for  fifteen.  Mrs.  Alfred  Vollmer, 
Bronson,  Kansas. 

REDUCTION  ON  BARRED  ROCK  HENS 
and  eggs.  Write  me.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12y2c.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  EGGS,  $1.50  FIFTEEN. 
Good  layers.  Mrs.  Hugh  Shultz,  Eureka, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  SETTING, 
from  choice  selected  pure-bred  birds,  5c 
each.    C.  E.  Potter.  Carlyle,  Kansas. 

BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  200-262 
yearly  egg  record.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $7 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Joe 
Greiner,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
fine  birds,  farm  range  flock,  selected  eggs, 
$5  per  hundred,  75c  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Steele,  Barnes,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  COCKEREL  LINE, 
dock  head  first  pen  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $16; 
two  sons,  $5  each.  Incubators,  brooders,  feed- 
ers.    Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty. 
$3.50;    hundred,    $6.     G.    M.    Kretz.  Clifton, 

Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  ROCKS  —  CHOICE 
stock.  Pen,  $3  fifteen;  farm  range,  $1  fif- 
teen, $5  hundred.  H.  C.  Loewen.  Peabody. 
Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.  Eggs  from  exhibition  pens,  $2  and  $3; 
utility,  $1.25.  Write  wants.  Satisfaction 
pledged.     Hiram  Patton,   Hutchinson,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  MY  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  and  White  Rock  pens.  Write  for 
mating  list  and  show  record.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— PARKS  200-EGG 
strain.  Best  pens,  $3  fifteen,  $5  thirty,  $12 
hundred;  utility  flock,  $8  hundred.  Gem 
Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas.  t 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS,  $2 
to  $5  fifteen,  $8  hundred.  Reduction  on 
incubator  orders.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf, 
Vassar,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 
from  stock  winning  at  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
1916;  also  first  at  Topeka,  1918;  $7.50  hun- 
dred, $1.25  fifteen;  first  pen,  $3  fifteen,  $5 
thirty.    Mrs.  Myrtle  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — EXCEL- 
lent  laying  strain.  Finely  barred,  farm 
range,  $1.25,  fifteen;  $6  hundred.  Choice 
pen,  $3  fifteen.  Mrs.  S.  Van  Scoyoc,  Oak 
Hill.  Kansas.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker.  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  —  EVERY 
egg  is  produced  by  straight  line  barred,  care- 
fully mated  stock,  the  kind  that  satisfies, 
at  $1.50  per  fifteen;  $8  per  hundred.  Show 
matings.  $3  per  fifteen  straight.  Eighty 
per  cent  fertility  and  quality  guaranteed.  J. 
A.  Thomas,  R.  R.  3,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  25c  FOR  COCKERELS,  BROIL- 
ers  35c,  cocks  18c,  capons  30c,  turkeys  28c. 
No.  1  fowls  delivered  before  April  20.  Sell 
'em  now.  Will  buy  hens  May  1,  order  coops 
today.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  WINTER  LAYERS. 
JR.  E.  Mills,  Lexington,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS. 
E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER 
setting,  $8  per  hundred.  Maple  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.60. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS— 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5,  fifteen;  baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

EGGS  AND  LARGE  RED  ROSE  COMB 
utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons,  Marshall, 
Missouri. 

CARVER'S  R.  C.  REDS— EGGS,  UTILITY, 
100,  $5;  pen,  per  setting,  $3.  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Nash,  Route  1,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 

KANSAS  STATE  SHOW.  FIRST  PRIZE 
S.  C.  Red  cock  and  other  winners  in  my 
pens.  Eggs,  $1.50,  $3,  $5  setting.  W.  G. 
Lewis,  622  N.  Market,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  GOOD 
colors  and  good  layers,  $1  fifteen,  $6  hun- 
dred.    Sam   Putnam,    Route    4,    El  Dorado, 

Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  set-ting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  ■ —  ALL  YEARLING 
hens.  Harris  strain.  Eggs.  $1.50  fifteen, 
$3.50  thirty,  $6  hundred.  James  A.  Harris, 
Poultry  Farm,  Latham,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  TO  LAY  AND 
win  in  shows.  Heads  of  pens  direct  from 
Meyer,  owner  of  champion  Reds  in  American 
laying  contest.  Fifteen  eggs,  $2.50;  thirty, 
$4.     M.  L.  Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nebraska. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas.  ( 

 ORPINGTONS.  

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $5  PER 
hundred.     Mrs.  Wm.  Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Circular  free.    Mrs.  Biermann,  Wisner,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  LARGE- 
boned,  even  color.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $6 
hundred.     John  Oiler,   Adrian,  Missouri. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.25  setting  or  $8  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  fifteen.  W.  J. 
Musch,  Hartford,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1  FIFTEEN, 
$6  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER 
setting;  five  dollars  per  hundred.  This  pen 
won  ten  ribbons  last  year,  six  firsts,  four 
seconds.    J.  L.  Moorhead,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS— BEST  LANGSHANS.  JOHN  LOV- 
ette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

MADISON  SQUARE  AND  CHICAGO 
prize  winning  Langshans.  Eggs,  $6  per  hun- 
dred up.    John  Lovette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

QUALITY  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  — 
Fifteen,  $1.60;  100,  $6.50.  J.  M.  Bond,  En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  EXCELLENT 
range  stock.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.26;  100.  $6. 
Baby  chicks,  16c  each.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  SIZE  BLACK  LANGSHANS — 
260  egg  strain,  14-pound  cockerels,  hens  12. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $3.50.  English  Penciled  Run- 
ner ducks,  lay  all  winter,  eggs  $2  fifteen. 
E.  Stewart,  Henderson,  Iowa. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3;  one  hundred,  $5.50. 
H.  Clay  Shirky,  Norborne,  Mo.  

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
$1.60,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton.  Kansas.   

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS— SET- 
ting  $1.50;  pure  white  Indian  Runner,  $1.25; 
fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner,  $1;  prepaid. 
J.  J.  Lefebvre,  Onaga.  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  extra  good;  hundred,  $5.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rankin,  Gardner,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN. 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WVANDOTTH 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GOOD  STOCK. 
Eggs,  $1.25  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty.  Effle  Achi- 
son,  Palco,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— FIFTEEN 
$1.50;  fifty,  $8.65;  hundred,  $6.  Baby 
chicks,  20c  each.  Lawrence  Blythe,  White 
City,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50. 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES 
fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.50.  Five 
kinds  of  ducks,  eggs.  Circular  free.  Fred 
Kucera,  Clarkson,  Nebraska. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.  Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  STRONG  STOCK, 
splendid  layers.  Eggs.  $1.25  per  setting,  $6 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  Mrs. 
Fred  Pinkerton,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS, 
thirty,  $3.50.     Sarah  Peters,  Nashville,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.     Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp,  Protection,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS  — 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $3.50  per  thirty;  utility, 
$6  per  hundred,  prepaid.  Dan  Oberhellmann. 
Holstein,  Missouri. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — PRIZE 
winning  two-year-old  hen,  44-pound  torn;  $3 
setting.     S.  Peltier,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE,  HEALTHY, 
deep  red  Bourbon  turkeys,  $3.50  for  eleven. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kansas. 

SARVER'S  FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT 
turkey  eggs,  $5  per  ten.  Sarver's  Poultry 
Farm,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS  — .  THE  GREATEST  LAYERS. 
Eggs,  $7  per  hundred,  $2.50  for  thirty.  Joe 
Partsch,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  VINCENT  KLEYMANN. 
Edwards  Township,  Wichita  County,  on  the 
18th  day  of  March,  1918,  one  light  bay  mare 
three  years  old,  four  white  feet,  white  stripe 
in  face,  no  marks  or  brands.  Dean  True- 
blood,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  second  offering  of  Poland  China  bred 
sows  by  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness  City. 
Kansas,  at  Hutchinson,  April  4,  sold  for  an 
average  of  $127  per  head.  Nos.  1  and  8 
topped  the  sale,  each  selling  for  $220.  W. 
P.  Byers,  of  Dombey,  Oklahoma,  purchased 
fifteen  head  from  the  Erhart  herd  at  pri- 
vate sale. 


William  B.  Parker,  of  Lakin,  "Kansas,  re- 
ports his  herd  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle 
doing  well.  Mr.  Parper  has  built  up  one  of 
the  best  Shorthorn  herds  in  Kansas.  The 
best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  will  be  found 
in  this  herd  and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  a 
good  lot  of  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding 
and  high  in  quality. 


H.  B.  Cowles,  of  Topeka,  owner  of  Brae- 
burn  Holstein  herd,  reports  the  sale  of  a 
choice  bull  calf  to  J.  A.  Forth,  of  Over- 
brook.  Kansas,  for  $200.  Mr.  Forth  pur- 
chased his  first  breeding  stock  from  Brae- 
burn  herd  several  years  ago  and  like  a  very 
large  number  of  Holstein  breeders,  looks  to 
this  herd  when  on  the  market  for  high-class 
Holsteins.  The  advertising  carried  by  Mr. 
Cowles  as  a  breeder's  card,  and  the  come- 
back customers,  explains  the  heavy  sales  of 
breeding  stock  from  this  herd.  The  third 
bull  from  this  herd  was  recently  sold  to  the 
Harvey  Eating  House  people. 


F.  F.  Wood,  of  Wamego,  Kansas,  owner  of 
one  of  the  choice  Duroc  herds  in  Kansas, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Wood  has 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  in  his  herd 
and  a  choice  lot  of  individuals.  A  feature 
of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of 
spring  pigs  and  young  boars. 


Don't  locate  that  new  fenced-in 
chicken  yard  on  rough  land  where 
nothing  will  grow.  A  hillside  will  do 
for  the  house  and  feedyard,  but  ground 
capable  of  growing  green  feed  and  fruit 
trees  should  be  near  by.  Trees  should 
not  be  planted  so  close  to  the  henhouse 
as  to  exclude  free  circulation  of  air  in 
summer. 


Eggs  of  Leghorn  and  other  Mediterra- 
nean breeds  should  be  set  so  as  to  hatch 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of 
way.  They  may  be  hatched  as  late  as 
June,  if  you  have  plenty  of  shade,  but 
the  risk  of  unfavorable  weather  is  usu- 
ally too  great  to  insure  laying  before 
cold  weather  of  early  winter,  and  an 
unprofitable  pullet  is  the  result. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRING  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Tuberculin  Tested  Annually 

The  first  five  cowt,  to  finish  the  A.  R.  O.  yearly  test  on  our  farm 
averaged  15,506  pounds  milk,  606  pounds  butter,  in  365  days,  and  two  of 
them  three  years  old, 

AND  WE  ARE  BREEDING  THEM  BETTER 

Our  last  bull  calf  went  to  C.  B.  Glaze,  of  Larned,  Kansas. 
In  selecting  a  bull,  three  things  remember — Production,  Individuality,  and  Breeding. 
The  man  who  buys  a  bull  from  our  herd  finds  us  working  for  him  every  minute. 

"Farmers'  Milk  Holsteins" — Supreme  Dairy  Breed  of  the  World 
E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON      -  ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Forty  Heavy 
Springing  Two-Year-Old  Holsteins 

DDE  TO  CALVE  IN  NEXT  FIFTEEN  TO  THIRTY  DAYS. 

These  heifers  are  nice,  large  and  beautifully  marked,  from  high-producing  dams,  and 
are  bred  to  registered  bulls  with  records  up  to  32  pounds.  Also  100  yearlings  from  14  to 
18  months  old,  some  are  bred  to  freshen  this  fall,  balance  being  bred.  Ten  choice  young 
high-grade  heavy  springing  cows.  All  stock  tuberculin  tested  every  six  months  and  will  be 
sold  subject  to  sixty-day  retest. 

JAMES  W.  MAGEE     ...     -       CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

The  eighth  annual  sale  of  the  Howell  Consignment  Sale  Company,  of  Howell,  Michigan, 
will  sell  eighty  head  of  Registered  Holsteins,  April  25,  1918.  These  cattle  are  all  young 
and  of  excellent  breeding  and  fine  individuals.  Welcome  to  our  old  Kansas  customers. 
Catalogs  April  15.     Write  if  interested. 

Mark  B.  Curdy,  Sec.  Howell  Consignment  Sale  Co.,  Howell,  Mich. 

Col.  Perry,  Auctioneer. 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Fifty  Head  of  High  Grade  Holsteins  at  Auction,  April  18,  1918 

Twelve  head  of  cows,  giving  milk.    Twenty  heifers,  fifteen  months  to  two  years. 
Sixteen  calves  from  one  month  to  one  year.    Two  grade  bull  calves. 
All  Over  Six  Months  Old  Tuberculin  Tested 

TONNES  TORKELSON     -     -     -  - 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES 


GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Cedarlane  Holstein  Herd 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Horn- 
dyke,  guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  No  females. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


550  Shorthorns  sold  at  auction  in  1917  for 
$1,000  or  more  per  head.  Only  26  exceeded 
$2,500  and  but  three  passed  the  $5,000  mark. 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  prices  that  indicates 
the  stability  of  the  trade. 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  breed  for  you. 

Address  Department  W 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  CHICAGO,  HX. 

HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

My  herd  bull,  Baron  Prince  362371,  sired 
by  Star  Goods,  second  sire  Victor  Orange. 
DanV  traces  to  Imp.  Rose  of  Sharon.  Weighs 
1,800  pounds  in  breeding  condition.  A  sure 
breeder  and  priced  to  sell. 

Arthur  W.  Jacob 

Valley    Center,    Sedgwick    County,  Kansas. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Eight  Scotch- topped  yearling  Shorthorn 
bulls,  reds  and  roans,  ready  for  service. 
Price,  $150.  First  check  gets  choice.  Come 
and  see  them.     I  can  please  you. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


J.  R.  ELY 


MARION,  KANSAS 


EVEREST,  KANSAS       PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  QIROD,  At  the  Farm 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dam*, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
adders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds. 


Wm.  B.  Parker 


Lakin,  Kearney  County 


Kansas 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 


NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings, 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.     Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and 


Forty 

ee  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

3.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

"I       M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

la  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettle's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
Crow's  Big  Smooth  Durocs 

Herd  headed  by  the 

Grand  Champion  Potentate 

Assisted  by  three  other  grand  champion 
boars.  We  also  have  five  grand  champion 
sows  in  herd. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sixty-five  tried  sows  and 
spring  gilts  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  All 
immune.  All  bred  to  our  grand  champion 
boars.  Everything  guaranteed  and  priced 
reasonable.  Write  or  come  and  see  our  herd. 
We  can  please  you. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


TuberCUlOSiS  —  No!    .Holstein  Calves 


WE  GUARANTEE  a  retest  on  any  stock 
you  buy  from  ns  SIXTY  DAYS 
after  date  of  sale. 

Before  buying  write  us  about  our  extensive 
herd  of  absolutely  first-class  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Anything  you  want.  Carloads 
•r  lots.  Nearly  pure-bred  calves  from  fam- 
ous bulls  and  good  cows,  $20  to  $25. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

STUBBS  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

A  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Fine  individuals,  best  of 
Breeding,  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
Write  for  prices  or  come-and  see  them. 


We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  A  v..  Topeka,  Kan. 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -     SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


STUBBS  FARM 


MULVANE,  KANSAS 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ' 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bolls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
•Id,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
jour  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
■umber,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 


We  are  offering  our 

SELECT  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 
From  Large  Producing  Dams  and  Famous 
Herd  SI  ret 

for  $20  and  $25.  aged  one  to  two  months. 
Give  us  your  order  for  any  amount,  and 
we  will  guarantee  satisfaction  on  what  we 
send  you.  Write  at  once.  We  have  some 
dandies. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
FORT  ATKINSON        ■  WISCONSIN 
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HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45.  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 


Otey's  Durocs 

Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 
largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.  Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFTELD,  KAN. 

Duroc  Hogs  :  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Two  1-year-old  Shorthorn  bulls  recorded, 
one  1-year-old  Duroc  Jersey  herd  boar.  Also 
I  am  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  pairs  or 
trios,  no  relation. 

R.  C.  WATSON      .      ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

DUROC  PIGS  AND  BRED  GILTS,  Immune. 

Size,  vigor,  quality,  breeding.  Priced  right. 
W.  J.  BARNES     -      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Duroc  Jersey  boars,  best  blood 
lines.  Illustrator,  Bonaccord,  Kansas  King 
and  Gano's. 

WOOD'S  DUROC  FARM,  Wamego,  Kansas 

DUROC  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

A  few  choice  fall  boars  by  Kansas  Critic 
and  W.  W.  Valley  Chief,  out  of  large  dams 
of  Good  E  Nuff  and  Graduate  Col.  breeding. 

W.  W.  Zink   -    Turon,  Kansas 
Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

E.  E.  Frizell  &  Sons.  Larned,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  now  assembled,  report  their  herd  do- 
ing well.  This  firm  has  been  breeding  Red 
Polled  cattle  for  years  and,  while  they  have 
other  breeds  on  the  farms  in  Pawnee 
County,  none  of  them  have  proven  more 
profitable  than  their  great  dual-purpose 
herd.  A  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock  of  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  This  lot  includes 
a  very  fine  lot  of  young  bulls. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
***  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,  

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  In 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yre.  old,  all  over  2  yrs..  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  fine  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jennets  in  foal  to  homebred  and  Imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la.,  Above  Kas.  City. 

Eighty-eight  Imp.  and  American-Bred  Per- 
cheron and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares,  wt, 

1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450  up.  Durham,  An- 
gus, Galloway  and  Hereford  calves  and  year, 
lings  from  $75  up.  ILLINOIS  HORSE  CO„ 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal. 
Priced  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
 Ronte  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frizell  ft  Son.  FrlzeU.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 

Tonnes  Torkelson,  Everest,  Kansas,  has 
announced  April  18  as  the  date  of  his  pub- 
lic sale  of  Holsteins.  On  that  date  he  will 
offer  fifty  head  of  choice  high-grade  Hol- 
steins. The  offering  will  consist  of  twelve 
cows  in  milk,  twenty  heifers  from  fifteen 
months  to  two  years  old,  sixteen  calves  from 
one  month  to  one  year  old,  and  two  bull 
calves. 


The  Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  of  Ross 
&  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kansas,  April  3,  re- 
sulted in  the  disposal  of  thirty  head  of  bred 
sows  and  gilts  at  an  average  of  $105  Twenty 
head  of  last  September  gilts  sold  at  an  av- 
erage of  $50  per  head,  and  six  fall  boars 
averaged  $50  per  head.  The  occasion  was 
the  dedication  of  the  best  up-to-date  sale 
pavilion  in  Kansas.  The  breeders  and  farm- 
ers present  were  royally  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent.  The  high- 
est price  was  $185,  paid  for  No.  3  in  the 
catalog,  which  went  to  the  good  herd  of 
Bruce  Hunter  at  Lyons,  Kansas.  This  sow 
was  a  splendid  two-year-old,  with  a  litter 
of  pigs  by  Model  Wonder,  a  splendid  son  of 
Big  Bob  Wonder,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Ross  &  Vincent  herd. 


The  second  sale  of  Poland  China  bred  sows 
of  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Effingham,  Kansas, 
on  April  1,  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  forty 
head  averaging  $248.  The  keen  competition 
was  for  sows  bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder.  The 
breeding  of  the  premier  boar,  Big  Bob  Won- 
der, was  a  strong  factor  in  attracting  repre- 
sentative breeders.  The  highest  price  was 
paid  for  No.  1,  which  went  to  W.  R.  Webb, 
Hiawatha,  Kansas,  at  $660.  No  records  were 
made,  but  a  clean  even  sale,  and  the  returns 
for  the  offering  were  very  satisfactory  to 
Messrs.  Walter  &  Son. 


The  annual  March  jack  and  jennet  sale 
held  by  Hineman  &  Sons.  Dighton,  Kansas, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  sales  ever  held 
by  this  well-known  firm.  The  sale  totaled 
$21,407.50.  Fourteen  jacks,  including  one 
yearling  and  one  weanling,  averaged  $923. 
Twenty-nine  jennets,  including  one  yearling, 
averaged  $205.  The  top  jack  sold  for  $2,075. 
A  yearling  jack  by  Kansas  Chief  sold  for 
$1,300.  The  blood  of  Kansas  Chief  and  Pha- 
raoh was  in  great  demand. 


Smith  &  Hughes,  of  Topeka,  owners  of 
one  of  the  record  bred  Holstein  herds  in 
Kansas,  report  the  recent  sale  of  four  ani- 
mals to  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security 
— one  three-months-old  bull  calf,  one  heifer 
seven  months  old,  and  one  heifer  five  months 
old:  also  one  two-year-old  heifer.  The  two- 
year-old  heifer  had  just  freshened  and  they 
were  preparing  her  for  advanced  registry 
test  and  did  not  deliver  her  until  her  test 
was  completed.  In  seven  days  she  averaged 
fifty-three  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  testing 
around  4  per  cent,  making  her  butter-fat 
yield  around  fourteen  pounds.  This  stock 
was  all  bred  on  the  Smith  &  Hughes  farm 
and  the  price  for  the  four  animals  was  $875. 

Arthur  Mosse,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of the  great  prize-winning 
herds  of  Chester  White  hogs  now  assembled, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well.  This  year  he 
has  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  spring  pigs  ever 
raised  on  his  farm.  He  is  claiming  Novem." 
ber  7  as  the  date  of  his  1918  fall  sale. 
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Laptad  Stock  Farm,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1918 


FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Fakmer.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bo.ind  permanently  in 
heavy~brTstol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Farmer. 


NAME 


TOWN   

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO. 


STATE. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  Kl.A.  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 
FRANK  BLXKE^ksto«* 


Write  for  date. 


kp  pales  anywhere 
VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


W.  B.  CARPENTER  5jj3g££ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  -A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log  address  S.  M  KNOX,  Humboldt.  Kansas. 

AYRSHTRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Ten  to  twelve  months  old.     Also  herd  bull 
and  heifer  calves  five  to  six  weeks  old.  All 
out  of  extra  good  cows.    Priced  right. 
H.  L.  MICHAELK     -    KINSLEY,  KANSAS 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  HOG  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1918  80  —  HEAD  — 20 

Consisting  of  Fourteen  Sows  and  Six  Boars  Sired  by  Wliiam  A  3d  and  Hero,  a  Get  of  Bode's 
Combination  34147.    Four  Boars  in  This  Sale  Sired  by  the  Latter. 

These  are  the  top  choice  of  my  October  pigs,  the  big  type,  smooth  and  snow  white, 
representing  the  best  of  bone,  size  and  quality.  The  hog  that  is  quiet  and  gentle,  along 
with  a  profitable  feeder.  Every  hog  eligible.  Every  hog  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Come  Be 
my  guest.  Sale  under  cover  at  sale  barn  at  Washington,  Kansas,  in  Washington  County 
on  B.  &  M.  and  M.  P.  railroads.  C.  E.  ROSE,  MORROWVILLE,  KANSAS. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Edeewood  Farm  An?us     100  6000  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

^••q^  "  W  WW  ■  Wl  III  b»    ©  We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 


I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

30  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  n.ow  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  April  and 
May.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  ft  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS      C  F.  Blake    -   Glasco,  Kansas 


Big  growthy  two-year-olds  from  $125  to 
$200.    Registered.    F.O.B.  Longford,  Kansas. 

E.  J.  Sampson,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
immuned.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO.  KANSAS.  

Pliley's  Spotted  Poland* 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      Gil. MAN  CITY,  MO. 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

Langford's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fall  boars.     Yours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
T.  T.  Langford  ft  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 

Thirty  Years  a  Breeder. 

Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.     Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 
Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      AIII.NE,  KANSAS 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  Redfield,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  DULLS 

FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,   (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


Jersey  Cattle  Dispersal  Sale 

Twenty-Nine  Head  Choice  Jerseys 
April  18,  1918,  1  P.  M. 
Write  for  catalog.     H.  T.  Corson,  Bethel,  Kan. 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dor n wood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

B.C.  S  ETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -       -  Missouri 

Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  fur 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAY  ETTA,  KANSAS 
Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.    Stock  for 

sale  at  all  times. 
  Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull   calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.  Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  hMfers. 
TREDWAY  ft  SON.  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Two   Registered   Guernsey   Bulls   for  Sale — 

nine  and  seven  months  old. 
W.  E.  EVANS  JEWELL,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royai,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Tmp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gaehland.  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  bulls,   9  to  11 
months  old,  tuberculin  tested  recently;  best 
of  breeding.    Cows  are  good  producers.  For 
further  information  inquire  of 
FEED  WTLLE  -   COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  lire  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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WHY  KEEP  SHEEP  ON  FARM 

Initial  Investment  Small — Can  be  Marketed  With  Minimum  of  Grain 


HUTTING  out  waste  is  a  problem  in 
agriculture,  as  in  every  other 
business.  On  every  farm  there  is 
so-called  waste  land — fence  cor- 
ners, useless  weed  patches,  and  draws  not 
suitable  for  cultivation.  To  make  the 
most  of  such  land  there  is  nothing  quite 
equal  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  many 
good  reasons  for  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  average  farm  were  admirably  de- 
veloped in  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder,  of  Chicago. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  answers 
to  the  question,  "Why  keep  sheep  on  the 
farm?"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Kan- 
sas has  comparatively  few  sheep  and  is 
not  generally  thought  of  as  a  sheep 
state,  a  number  of  young  men  from 
Kansas  wrote  creditable  articles  on  this 
subject  and  submitted  them  in  the  con- 
test. A.  L.  Myers,  of  Riley  County,  won 
second  prize  in  this  contest.  He  and 
most  of  the  young  men  who  took  part 
were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  A.  M.  Pat- 
erson,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  who 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  growing 
of  more  sheep  in  the  state.  Mr.  Myers' 
article  as  published  in  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  follows: 

'Tn  these  days  of  excessively  high- 
priced  wool  and  mutton,  many  people 
who  have  formerly  despised  sheep  are 
becoming  interested  in  them.  There  are 
indeed  many  reasons  why  sheep  should 
be  kept  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  if  we  are 
to  continue  wearing  wool  clothing  and 
eating  mutton,  sheep  must  be  kept  on 
the  farms.  The  ranges  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  open-  ranges  are  being 
broken  up,  the  forest  reserves  are  stocked 
to  full  capacity,  Australia  and  Africa 
are  producing  sheep  to  the  maximum  and 
still  there  is  a  shortage  of  forty  million 
pounds  of  wool  and  a  corresponding 
shortage  of  mutton.  With  these  condi- 
tions before  usj  there  will  always  be  a 
demand  for  wool  and  mutton  which  will 
make  sheep  raising  a  lucrative  part  of 
the  farm  business. 

"The  chance  of  loss  is  small  in  the 
farm  sheep  business  since  comparatively 
little  capital  is  invested  in  the  flock  even 
at  the  present  high  prices.  It  takes  a 
rather  wealthy  man  to  now  stock  up 
in  cattle,  but  a  man  of  limited  capital 
can  buy  a  few  sheep  and  very  soon  have 
a  large  flock,  returning  most-  generous 
profits. 

"Sheep  return  two  cash  crops  annu- 
ally— wool  from  the  breeding  flock  in  the 
spring  and  mutton  from  the  lambs  in  the 
fall  or  winter.  The  advantage  of  cash 
coming  in  at  different  times  throughout 
the  year,  rather  than  all  at  once,  is  ap- 
preciated by  all  farmers. 

"Sheep  make  more  economical  gains 
than  any  other  type  of  live  stock.  They 
stand  next  to  hogs  in  the  amount  of 
gains  per  given  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed. Their  advantage  over  hogs  lies 
in  their  ability  to  consume  roughage, 
hogs  requiring  a  large  amount  of  con- 
centrates. They  will  not  only  eat  any- 
thing* that  cattle  jvill  and  make  more 
pounds  of  gain  on  it,  but  will  also  eat 
weeds  and  brush,  on  which  a  cow  would 
starve.  Due  to  their  weed-consuming 
ahility,  they  will  clean  a  pasture  of 
w.  ids  so  that  often  it  will  support  as 
many  cattle  as  it  formerly  did  besides 
feeding  the  sheep.  They  also  keep  the 
fence-rows  clean  and  are  excellent  glean- 


ers, picking  up  all  waste  grain  and  even 
eating  much  of  the  stubble  after  the 
grain  has  been  harvested. 

"Another  big  reason  why  sheep  should 
be  kept  on  the  farm  is -their  ability  to 
improve  the  soil.  Not  only  is  their 
manure  of  higher  value  than  that  of 
most  animals  but  due  to  their  roving 
habits  of  grazing  it  is  thoroughly  scat- 
tered. Because  of  their  sharp  hoofs,  it 
is  well  tramped  into  the  soil,  where  it 
is  soon  available  for  plant  growth.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  they  always  search  out 
one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  pasture 
to  fold  at  night,  they  leave  more  ma- 
nure there.  This  is  an  advantage  as 
these  places  are  usually  less  fertile, 
hence  need  the  manure  more  than  other 
portions. 

"In  addition  to  these  reasons  which 
are  in  a  measure  selfish  ones  as  they 
mean  money  in  the  farmer's  pockets, 
there  is  a  patriotic  reason  for  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep.  Throughout  the  nation  and 
the  world  there  is  a  call  for  meat  and 
clothing  which  cannot  be  met  unless 
everyone  does  his  part.  Sheep  simply 
mean  more  live  stock  on  the  farm,  for 
they  do  not  limit  other  live  stock  when 
kept  in  small  numbers.  Hence  sheep 
should  be  kept  on  practically  every 
farm. 

The  winner  of  the  third  prize  in  this 
contest  was  H.  F.  Wolter,  of  Illinois. 
Here  are  his  reasons  for  keeping  sheep: 

"Present  conditions  have  so  magnified 
the  value  of  sheep  on  the  farm  that  there 
has  been  a  great  rush  into  this  business. 
However,  the  reasons  which  prompt  this 
movement  have  always  existed  and  will 
continue  to  exist  in  the  future. 

"That  sheep  are  the  most  profitable 
animals  kept  on  the  farm  in  proportion 
to  the  net  investment  and  labor  involved 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
have  kept  sheep.  Sheep,  unlike  other 
farm  animals  except  the  dairy  cow,  pro- 
duce two  products  each  year,  namely 
.  wool  and  lambs.  With  an  average  price 
for  wool,  a  ewe  will  shear  enough^to  pay 
for  her  maintenance  for  the  year.  Be- 
sides this  she  will  produce  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  lambs,  which  are  clear 
profit. 

"Sheep  and  lambs  are  well  adapted  to 
meat  production,  as  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  economical  producers  of  meat  on 


the  farm  when  it  is  considered  that  their 
ration  consists  for  a  large  part  of  weeds 
and  roughages  which  would  not  only  be 
wasted  but  would  do  harm  to  the  crop 
if  allowed  to  mature.  Sheep  thus  con- 
vert this  waste  into  a  highly  marketable 
product,  rendering  a  double  service  and 
profit  to  the  farmer. 

"Sheep  are  the  only  farm  animals  that 
can  be  termed  weed  destroyers,  as  other 
live  stock  eat  weeds  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  more  palatable  feeds. 
Sheep  on  the  other  hand  do  not  have  to 
be  forced  to  eat  weeds,  but  out  of  their 
own  choice  a  large  part  of  their  ration 
is  made  up  of  these  plants.  Sheep  pre- 
fer young,  succulent  weeds  free  from 
spines  and  bristles,  but  when  the  plants 
are  young  sheep  have  even  been  known 
to  consume  Russian  thistles.  Woody, 
tough  weeds  are  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  seeds  causing  death  and  preventing 
their  reproduction.  Sheep  consume  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  weeds  and  in  this 
respect  perform  ah  invaluable  service  to 
the  farmer  which  although  often  ignored 
manifests  itself  in  the  neater,  cleaner 
fields  and  in  increased  yields  of  crops 
and  profit  to  the  farmer. 

"Besides  cleaning  up  weeds  and  con- 
verting them  into  mutton  and  wool, 
sheep  play  an  important  part  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Sheep  add  no  fertility 
to  the  soil  it  is  true,  neither  do  they 
remove  much,  but  they  do  transform  fer- 
tility and  distribute  it  about  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  very  useful.  Sheep  ma- 
nure ranks  next  to  poultry  dung  in  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  But  hesides  its 
high  fertility  value,  it  is  in  a  readily 
available  form  and  when  distributed 
over  the  fields  in  a  manner  as  only  sheep 
can  scatter  it,  larger  crop  yields  result. 
There  is  also  less  waste  in  sheep  manure, 
as  it  is  spread  directly  on  the  fields 
practically  the  entire  year  around  by  the 
animals  themselves.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  value  of  sheep  as  a  factor 
in  fertility  is  to  note  that  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills  where  sheep  have  been  herded  for 
centuries  and  where  no  fertility  has  been 
applied,  more  sheep  are  herded  per  acre 
than  when  the  land  was  in  its  virgin 
state. 

"If  we  will  then  recognize  that  with 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  labor 
involved,  the  housing  necessary,  and  the 


advantage  of  clean  fields  and  larger 
yields,  sheep  are  the  most  profitable 
farm  animals.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  present  movement  toward  sheep  rais- 
ing will  not  be  temporary  but  there  shall 
come  a  time  when  a  small  flock  shall 
beautify  and  add  to  the  profits  of  every 
corn  belt  farm." 

The  first  prize  went  to  H.  F.  Schnaidt, 
of  Iowa,  who  summarizes  in  most  con- 
cise form  the  reasons  why  the  average 
farmer  should  keep  at  least  some  sheep 
upon  his  premises: 

"1.  The  initial  investment  in  founda- 
tion stock  is  small. 

"2.  Expensive  buildings  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

"3.  Expensive  machinery  is  not  re- 
quired. 

"4.  Less  productive  land  can  be  util- 
ized. 

"5.  Sheep  will  eat  and  relish  almost 
every  class  of  weeds. 

"6.  By  eating  'ragwort'  the  source  of 
'pictou'  cattle  disease  is  eliminated. 

"7.  By  cleaning  out  the  fence  rows 
sheep  destroy  the  winter  protection  of 
many  injurious  insects. 

"8.  Due  to  the  fineness  of  the  masti- 
'  cation  of  their  food,  very  few  weed  seeds 
are  found  in  sheep  droppings. 

"9.  Sheep  are  of  great  value  in  clear- 
ing brush  land. 

"10.  Sheep  are  dual-purpose  animals. 

"11.  Crop  yields  are  increased  by  the 
constant  and  uniform  distribution  of  rich 
manure. 

"12.  The  excreta  of  sheep  is  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  potassium. 

"13.  Less  plant  food  is  removed  from 
soil  by  sheep  than  by  grain  crops. 

"14.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  small. 

"15.  Sheep  make  profitable  use  of  fod- 
der left  in  corn  fields  after  corn  is  har- 
vested. 

"16.  Sheep  can  be  made  marketable 
without  grain. 

"17.  Wool  and  lambs  are  more  easily 
transported  than  grain  crops. 

"18.  Rapid  and  frequent  monetary  re- 
turns. 

"19.  Reasonably  large  percentages  of 
profits  under  normal  conditions. 

"20.  Wool  and  mutton  advanced  in 
pricte  before  the  war  and  a  sudden  drop 
in  value  is  not  to  be  expected. 

"21.  Less  labor  is  required  on  a  sheep 
farm  than  on  a  grain  farm. 

"22.  Labor  on  the  farm  is  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year. 

"23.  Sheep  require  little  care  except 
during  the  usual  slack  periods. 

"24.  Children  as  a  rule  like  sheep  and 
this  is  a  good  time  to  develop  future 
shepherds. 

"25.  A  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  supply  of  meat  at  any 
time  of  the  year. 

"26.  Because  of  the  comparatively  low 
cost  per  animal,  sheep  are  more  easily 
improved  than  most  other  types  of  live 
stock. 

"27.  Sheep  are  more  prolific  than 
horses  and  cattle. 

"28.  The  western  sheep  ranches  are 
rapidly  disappearing  and  it  is  up  to  the 
small  farmers  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"29.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  while  the  number 
of  sheep  is  steadily  decreasing. 

"30.  As  a  patriotic  duty  in  the  pres- 
ent world  crisis,  we  must  produce  more 
wool  strd  mutton." 
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it  like  Starting 
a  Bank  Account  ? 

You  start  a  bank  account  to  save  money.  Put  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers  on  your  Ford  tor  the  same  reason. 


PATENTED 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  pay  one  hundred  percent  In- 
terest the  first  year,  and  keep  ft  up  every  year  there- 
after. They  save  one-third  oi  your"  up  keep  bills  because 
they  reduce  wear  and  tear  on  the  car.  They  give  you 
more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  because  a  car  that 
rides  easily  and  smoothly  requires  less  power  to  propel 
it.  They  pay  for  themselves  in  increased  tire  mileage 
because  they  take  the  weight  of  the  car  off  the  tires  and 
cushion  it  from  every  jolt  and  jar.  300,000  Ford  Owners 
recognize  their  economic  necessity. 

Better  than  any  bank  account,  they  give  an  actual 
physical  comfort  to  riding  that  cannot  be  computed  in 
terms  of  money. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Blank  and  we  will 
have  a  set  of  Hassle  re  put  on  your  Ford  without  a 
«ent  of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  days.  Then* 
If  you  are  willing:  to  do  without  the 
they  will  be  taken  off  without 
charge.  Don't  ride  without  Hus- 
tlers simpl  s  because  someone  dis- 
courages you  from  trying  them* 
Aeeept  this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Over  300,000  sets  in 
use.    Write  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
993  Naomi  St.  Indianapolis,  lad 


Send  for  fhese 
Free  Books 


They  tell  how  thousands  of  others  have  won  success  OD 
the  virgin  farm  lands  of 

Northern  Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Montana 

where  low  priced  land  produces  high  priced  crops. 

They  show  how  you  can  win  success.  The  U.  S. 
Government  has  guaranteed  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west upwards  of  $2.00  per  bushel  for  their  Wheat.  With 
Bax  selling  at  from  $3.00  to  $3.40  per  bushel,  other  farm 
products  proportionately  high,  and  live  stock  at  higher 
prices  than  ever  before,  these  fertile  farm  areas  of  the 
Northwest  offer  your  biggest  opportunity.  Write  today 
for  one  of  these  books.  Name  the  state  you  are  most 
interested  in.  Address, 


_  E.  C.  LEEDY,  Gen.  Im.  Agt. 
H>*tyf/ 1    Dept*  228  Great  Northern  Ry* 
Saint  Paul  -  -  Minnesota 


WhYouCaritPunctare'em 
THEM 


Service  Tubes  are  like  other  pneu. 
matic  tubes,  except   they're  puncture 
proof.  Drive  right  over  tacks  or  nails; 
simply  pull  them  out.    No  leak!  With 
Service  Tubes  you  can  travel 

6,000  Miles 

Without  a  Leak! 

Inflate  as  usual.  Tire  guarantees 
not  interfered  with.  Service  Tubes 
cost  only  few  centsmore  than  ordi- 
nary tubes.  Shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval. Write  for  complete  Tire  and 
Tube  Catalog*    State  size  used. 

SERVICE  AUTO 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

8Ee  Traders  Building. 

City.  Mlaaoerl 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  at 


Wheel  Co.,  34EIip  SI..  Quincy,  III, 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

In  replacing  spark  plugs  in  a  motor 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  graphite  on 
the  threads.  It  prevents  the  plugs  from 
sticking  in  the  cylinder  or  valve  cap 
and  also  helps  to  prevent  leakage.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  plug  is  lo- 
cated in  the  valve  cap  and  is  of  brass. 


The  failure  to  employ  modern  methods 
of  lightening  labor  in  the  house  is  a 
great  hardship  in  many  farm  as  well  as 
city  homes. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


I HE  people  of  Kansas  are  now  ex- 
periencing perhaps  the  greatest  de- 
|  mantis  that  have  ever  come  upon 
them.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  great  wheat-produc- 
ing regions  of  the  world  and  famed  for 
its  tremendous  production  of  this  great 
commodity,  Kansas  is  looked  to  by  the 
world  to  produce  as  she  has  never  done 
before.  The  farmers  are  the  ones  who 
are  responsible  for  upholding  the  repu- 
tation of  the  state.  Earnest  and  patri- 
otic as  they  may  be  in  this,  they  will 
probably  find  it  hard  to  fulfill  their  ex- 
pectations when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  farm  labor. 

One  way  to  aid  in  overcoming  the 
shortage  which  is  going  to  be  felt  so 
keenly  during  the  coming  season  is  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  available 
men  and  horses  by  using  them  in  con- 
junction with  two-row  implements.  Many 
farmers  have  been  using  two  teams  and 
two  men  with  single-row  machines  to 
do  the  work  which  can  be  accomplished 
practically  as  well,  and  at  least  90  per 
cent  as  fast,  by  one  man  and  a  two-row 
implement. 

In  the  central  and  western  portion  of 
Kansas  the  two-row  lister  cultivators 
are  not  uncommon,  but  their  use  can  be 
widened  extensively,  and  because  of  the 
keen  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for 
economy  in  labor,  will  be  used  the  com- 
ing season  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Two-row  cultivators  are 
perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to  handle 
than  a  single-row  machine.  However, 
their  successful  use  has  been  demon- 
strated for  many  years  and  under  the 
press  of  necessity  their  popularity  will 
undoubtedly  increase.  When  the  corn  is 
small  it  will  keep  the  operator  pretty 
busy  watching  two  rows  at  the  same 
time  to  see  that  no  hills  are  covered,  but 
for  the  subsequent  cultivations  this  diffi- 
culty should  be  practically  eliminated. 
Three  horses  and  one  man  will  accom- 
plish practically  as  much  as  four  horses 
and  two  men  with  single-row  machines 
and  the  saving  accomplished  is  certainly 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
— K.  j.  T.  Ekblaw,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Fertilizer  Corn  Planter 

A.  S.,  Franklin  County,  asks  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  fertilizer  in  a 
common  plate  corn  planter — round-hole 
drop.  He  says:  "I  do  not  have  a  fer- 
tilizer attachment  and  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  new  planter,  hav- 
ing only  ten  acres  for  corn  this  year. 
The  holes  in  the  plates  are  large  and  the 
kernels  of  seed  corn  will  be  so  small 
this  year  that  I  am  afraid  two  grains 
will  go  through  if  I  do  not  fill  up  the 
extra  space." 

We  submitted  this  question  to  K.  J.  T. 
Ekblaw,  professor  of  farm  engineering 
at  the  Agricultural  College.  He  answers 
as  follows: 

"The  ordinary  corn  planter  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  distrib- 
uter and  we  would  not  advise  its  use 
for  any  such  purposes.  The  plates  in 
the  planter  which  regulate  the  drop  are 
so  designed  as  to  give  accurate  results 
only  for  corn  grains  of  a  certain  size. 
The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  particles 
in  any  fertilizer  is  so  greaf  as  to  ren- 
der it  extremely  impossible  that  there 
should  be  uniform  distribution  "of  corn 
and  fertilizer.  There  would  be  just  as 
good  a  chance  of  nothing  but  fertilizer 
being  dropped  into  a  hill  as  there  would 
be  of  two  grains  being  dropped. 

"We  would  suggest  that  if  the  corn 
grains  are  unusually  small,  plates  with 
as  small  holes  as  possible  be  obtained. 
These  can  be  gotten  from  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  planter  at  small  cost.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  use  fertilizer  at  the  time 
of  planting  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
profitable  to  purchase  a  regular  fertilizer 
attachment." 


Are  You  Ready  to  Go? 

Have  you  repaired  that  mower,  plow, 
binder,  or  drill  that  broke  down  last  sea- 
son and  which  you  fixed  up  with  a  piece 
of  wire? 

Have  you  gone  over  your  machinery 
to  replace  every  worn  bolt  and  tighten 
every  loose  nut?  Loose  parts  not  only 
wear  out  faster,  but  they  throw  exces- 
sive shocks  and  wear  on  adjacent  parts. 
Worn  pins  in  the  cotter  bar  yoke  of  a 
mower  caifse  non-alignment  and  lead  to 


many  serious  troubles.  Guards  are  eas- 
ily knocked  out  of  line  and  worn  chips 
and  wearing  plates,  especially  the  inside 
shoe,  cause  much  sickle  trouble.  Worn 
knotter,  dogs  on  packer  shaft,  and  twine 
disk  cause  most  binder  head  troubles. 

Have  you  given  your  gas  engine  an 
overhauling?  A  slightly  loose  connect- 
ing rod  or  crank  shaft  bearing  will  soon 
develop  into  a  serious  knock  and  neces- 
sitate costly  repairs.  The  low-grade 
fuels  make  necessary  more  frequent 
grinding  of  valves  and  cleaning  of  cylin- 
der walls  than  did  the  high-grade  oils 
formerly  used.  Keep  your  engine  clean, 
and  prevent  excessive  wear  of  gears  and 
cams.  A  dirty  igniter  or  timer  often 
causes  short  circuiting  of  the  ignition 
system.  A  thorough  overhauling  now 
may  prevent  that  breakdown  which 
would  otherwise  occur  during  your  busy 
season.  . 

Have  you  looked  over  your  tractor, 
and  are  you  well  acquainted  with  its 
construction?  Would  you  believe  that 
the  majority  of  tractor  troubles  can  be 
traced  to  the _ lubrication  system?  Too 
little  oil  means  a  burning  out  of  bear- 
ings and  scoring  of  cylinders  and  pis- 
tons. Understand  your  oiling  system 
and  drain  oil  from  crank  case  as  often 
as  is  recommended  by  the  manufacturer. 

Temporary  Mending  of  Leak 

You  can  easily  make  a  temporary  re- 
pair of  a  broken  gasoline  line  on  the 
road  or  in  the  field  by  the  use  of  shellac 
and  some  tape,  but  if  these  happen  to 
be  missing  a  leak  can  be  held  by  the 
use  of  some  soap  and  a  piece  of  wrap- 
ping paper.  Clean  the  pipe  carefully  at 
the  brake  and  then  for  about  six  inches 
on  both  sides  smear  it  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  soap.  Wrap  a  piece  of  the  paper 
two  or  three  times  around  and' apply  an- 
other coating  of  soap,  followed  by  two 
or  three  more  rounds  of  paper.  Hold 
this  securely  in  place  by  binding  it  with 
tape  or  twine. 


Motor  Truck  Train 

Large  numbers  of  motor  trucks  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  France  for  army  use.  Be- 
tween March  14  and  March  20  motor 
trucks  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000 
started  from  Buffalo  across  New  York 
State  to  the  seaboard,  where  they  were 
to  be  shipped  across.  These  trucks  were 
moved  in  trains  of  thirty  each. 

The  first  movement  of  these  army 
motor  trucks  across  the  state  was  in  the 
heart  of  winter  and  arrangements  had  to 
be  perfected  for  caring  for  the  men  ac- 
companying them.  County  defense  com- 
mittees were  notified  a  few  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  arrival  of  the  trains  and 
asked  to  prepare  meals  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  night  stopping  places. 

Federal  reserve  banks  are  to  rediscount 
notes  secured  by  farm  tractors,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces.  Instructions  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  to 
all  Federal  reserve  banks  authorizing 
them  to  rediscount  tractor  paper  pre- 
sented by  any  member  bank,  provided  it 
has  maturity  not  exceeding  six  months 
and  the  tractors  are  purchased  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  This  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  explains  the  de- 
partment, means  that  notes  .given  for 
farm  tractors  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  agricultural  paper,  thus 
making  it  easier  for  farmers  to  obtain 
tractors  where  needed. 


A  six-hour  practical  course  In  gasoline 
engine  fundamentals,  with  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  engineering 
faculty  in  charge  of  each  class,  is  being 
given  every  day  for  the  drafted  men  from 
Camp  Funston.  300  of  whom  already 
have  received  their  training. 

The  first  estimate  of  A.  A.  Potter, 
dean  of  engineering,  who  proposed  the 
course,  was  that  approximately  300  sol- 
diers from  the  342d  field  artillery— a 
motor  unit — would  receive  the  training. 
But  the  work  given  has  proved  so  prac- 
tical that  Capt.  J.  L.  Lehman,  adjutant 
of  the  regiment,  has  requested  that  tire 
course  be  continued,  and  that  at  least 
600  men  will  have  been  instructed  when 
the  courses  are  completed. 

The  most  essential  thing  in  keeping  a 
motor  in  running  condition  is  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  oiled.  — 


The  Efficient  Cement? 

Efficient  because  an  equal 
quantity  of  cement  will  make 
better  and  stronger  concrete. 

Ground  extra  fine,  which  insures  firmer 
setting  and  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  concrete  mixture.  You  get  ce- 
ment tested  for  uniformity  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night  when  you  insist  on 

ASH  GROVE 

SUPERFINE 

"The  Stronger  Cement" 

There  are  no  "just  as  goed"  brands. 
Insist  on  getting  the  original  ASH 
GROVE  SUPERFINE  PORTLAND 
CEMENT.  Cheaper  because  it  goes 
further. 

Sold  by  Good  Dealers 

Everywhere  —  See  Yours. 

"Concrete  For  Permanence." 


m  eric  an 
Tile  Silos 

BETTER  THAN  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 


Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri- 
fied tile.  Double  wall  — no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oil-mixed  cement. 
Everlasting  —  no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  big  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  —  don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  for  New  Catalog. 

W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

{American  Silo  Supply  Company) 

310  Traders  Bldg. 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
niso  Building 
Tile  Block  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 


Stack  Your  Hay  **/  i  JW 
The  Easiest  Way/feA^&Wfj 

..  j  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  ha  wk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  6rsc  year. 
"Fully  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


F.  WT ATT  MFG.  CO-  910  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA.  KARA 
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REEtoHayBaferc 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Booh 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  1918  money- 
making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


Moit  powerful,  simple.  lever  prin- 
ciplo.  Fastest  hustler  baler  made. 
80  years  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
easb  balms-  fsr  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all-Write 
ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Box  s>g  j^^^^JjJJJJ^g^J^ 


WITTE 

Kero-Oi]  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  «t  Hall  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Terms  --  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order-Save  SIS  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bisr  new  catalog, "How  to  Judge 
FnHrvs"  FREE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

Iwrlt.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Tods.  1600  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
I™*"!  1 60fl  Empire  BIOS.,    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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BIG  CROWD  AT  HAYS 

The  whole  west  end  of  Kansas  was 
represented  at  the  big  Hays  Experiment 
Station  meeting  last  week.  Over  two 
thousand  people  were  in  attendance, 
nearly  all  coming  in  automobiles.  This 
large  attendance  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  four  years  ago,  when 
the  idea  of  having  a  roundup  was  in- 
augurated. At  that  first  meeting  there 
were  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  farm- 
ers interested  in  live  stock  present. 

This  big  experimental  farm  at  Hays 
is  a  great  asset  to  the  western  part  of 
the,  state.  Western  Kansas  people  have 
been  rather  skeptical  of  the  benefits 
that  might  come  to  them  from  crop 
trials  conducted  at  the  Manhattan  sta- 
tion. Station  men  themselves  have  also 
recognized  the  necessity  for  experiment- 
al work  conducted  under  conditions  such 
as  prevail  in  the .  western  part  of  the 
state.  Since  its  establishment,  the  Hays 
station  has  worked  steadily  and  consist- 
ently along  practical  lines. 

Visitors  who  made  the  auto  tour 
over  the  station  farm  noted  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  practically  all  the^wheat  on 
the  station-  land.  Methods  have  been 
worked  out  which  in  a  series  of  years 
seem  to  have  made  wheat  a  much  more 
dependable  crop  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  general  farm  practice  devel- 
oped, however,  does  not  make  wheat 
growing  the  one  and  only  source  of  farm 
income.  There  are  certain  to  be  years 
in  which  wheat  will  fail,  or  nearly  so. 
On  the  experimental  farm  the  live  stock 
projects  are  also  important  sources  of 
revenue  and  are  more  sure,  year  in  and 
year  out,  than  wheat.  Chas  H.  Weeks, 
superintendent  of  the  station  farm  made 
a  detailed  report  of  the  business  end  of 
the  station  work,  and  it  carried  the  con- 
viction that  the  type  of  farming  being 
worked  out  was  well  worth  studying. 

Judging  from  the  large  attendance, 
farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  are 
anxious  to  dig  into  the  work  of  the  sta->- 
tion  and  find  out  wherein  its  success 
lies.  All  day  long  men,  women  and  boys 
went  from  feed  lot  to  feed  lot,  looking 
over  the  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  It 
was  not '  a  mere  curiosity  crowd.  They 
studied  most  carefully  the  placards 
tacked  on  the  gates  and  asked  innumer- 
able questions  of  Mr.  Weeks,  Professor 
Coehel,  President  Jardine,  and  others  of 
the  station  staff  who  were  present. 

Mr. Weeks'  financial  statement  showed 
that  even  hogs  had  practically  broken 
even  the  past  year,  while  the  sheep  had 
made  over  50  per  cent  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  rough  feeds  that  growing  and  de- 
veloping cattle  eat  are  sure  crops,  and 
the  wastes  from  grain1  farming  are  all 
capable  of  being  cashed  in  through  cat- 
tle. After  inspecting  a  lot  of  breeding 
cows  that  had  been  wintered  on  silage 
and  straw,  it  seemed  almost  a  crime  to 
burn  straw,  as  is  so  often  done.  These 
cows  had  been  fed  for  a  hundred  days 
at  a  cost  of  only  $5.12  each.  Silage  was 
charged  at  $5  a  ton,  and  straw  at  $1  a 
ton.  The  cows  were  not  in  run  down 
condition.  Half  of  them  had  calves,  and 
the  calves  seemed  strong  and  active,  al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  equal  in 
strength  and  activity  to  calves  from 
cows  in  the  next  lot  where  alfalfa  had 
buon  fed. 

Space  will  not  permit  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  the  year's  experi-. 
Stents  in  this  issue.  Next  week  we  will 
give  in  detail  the  important  lessons  com- 
ing from  the  results  of  the  season's 
work.  * 

WAR  SPEECHES  AT  HAYS 

Over  1,500  people  by  actual  count 
gathered  in  the  big  coliseum  of  the  Hays 
Normal  last  week^ after  lunch  had  been 
served  on  the  Experiment  Station  farm. 
The  meeting  was  called  primarily  to  give 
the  public  first  hand  results  of  the  sea- 
son's experimental  work  and  especially 
that  of  the  cattle  department.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  was  largely  a  war  pro- 
gram. There  was  no  mistaking  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  farmers  of  the  west,  end 


of  the  state  in  their  support  of  the  war 
plans  of  the  Government.  President  Jar- 
dine,  who  was  fresh  from  a  conference 
at  Washington  with  people  right  from 
the  front  in  Europe,  was  able  to  tell  of 
the  dire  need  of  getting  every  grain  of 
wheat  Jpossible  to  France.  He  made  it 
clear  that  we  have  not  begun  to  make 
the  sacrifices  and  contributions  that  our 
Allies  "have  a  right  to  expect.  "We  are 
in  a  fight  which  needs  the  co-operation 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,"  said 
Doctor  Jardine.  "This  is  not  purely  a 
military  fight.  The  responsibility  rests 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country." 

Ex-Governor  Stubbs,  who  was  given 
the  topic,  "War-time  Live  Stock  Prob- 
lems," said  that  if  we  conscript  our  boys 
to  fight  in  the  trenches,  nothing  we  have 
and  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  busi- 
ness, is  sacred  from  conscription.  The 
Government  we  support  and  stand  for 
has  a  right  to  expect  our  all  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Stubbs  told  the  people  what  he  would 
do  with  spies  andtenemies  who,  right  in 
our  midst,  are  seeking  to  attack  us,  and 
his  solution  did  not  call  for  any  prisons 
or  internment  camps  prividing  good  food 
and  shelter  for  those  who  were  caught 
fighting  for  the  Huns  as  spies.  The 
crowd  not  only  cheered,  but  whooped  and 
yelled  at  his  expression  of  feeling  to- 
ward those  who,  after  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  lives  in  this  country,  now 
turn  and  attack  it.  In  a  call  for  a' rising 
vote*  in  support  of  his  sentiments  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  whole  audi- 
ence arose  as  one  man.  He  advocated 
the  cutting  out  of  non-essential  indus- 
tries, stating  for  example  that  the  men 
making  mere  pleasure  automobiles  could 
be  put  to  work  building  aeroplanes  so 
that  we  could  make  the  skies  over  the 
German  trenches  black-  with  our  planes. 

Ex-Governor  Hoch,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Administration,  was  also  pres- 
ent, and  most  eloquently  spoke  on  the 
support  of  our  Government  in  this  crisis. 
"Women,  possibly  more  than  the  men, 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  do  their 
part,"  said  the  ex-governor.  "May  the 
men  arise  to  the  emergency." 

Others  who  spoke  were  E.  C.  Paxton 
of  Topeka,  field  agent  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Crop -Estimates;  J.  E. 
Rouse,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in 
the  Hays  Normal  School;  E.  E.  Frizell, 
state  farm  labor  administrator;  Charles 
R.  Weeks,  superintendent  of  the  Hays 
Experiment  Station;  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel, 
of  the  Agricultural  College;  J.  C.  Moh- 
ler,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Ralph  Voorhees,  treasurer  of 
the  Federal  Loan  Bank  of  Wichita.  Mr. 
Voorhees,  who  came  to  Kansas  from 
Colorado  on  his  appointment  with  the 
loan  bank,  was  wonderfully  impressed  by 
the  display  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  people  present.  He  plead  for  sup- 
port of  the  boys  at  the  front  to  the  last 
dollar  and  the  last  ounce  of  personal  ef- 
fort. He  said  the  only  reason  his  own 
home  did  not  display  more  than  two 
stars  on  the  service  flag  was  that  he  had 
but  two  boys. 

Mr.  Voorhees  had  been  asked  espe- 
cially to  explain  some  of  the  points  rel- 
ative to  the  operation  of  tire  Federal 
Loan  Bank  in  making  loans  to  men  using 
grazing  land.  The  Bank  has  been  criti- 
cised because  of  some  of  its  rulings  on 
this  point.  Mr.  Voorhees  made  it  clear 
that  they  are  so  hedged  in  by  law  that 
they  cannot  do  other  than  they  are  do- 
ing. They  have  stretched  the  law  to  the 
limit  in  making  it  possible  to  finance 
men  using  grazing  land. 

Si  Si 

MEAT  BOARD  APPOINTED 

Of  the  twelve  men  appointed  on  the 
Meat  Board  asked  for  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
at  least  three  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  meat-production  business.  These 
are  C.  E.  Yancey,  of  Liberty,  Missouri, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Live  Stock 
Producers'  Association;  Maron  Sanson, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Henry  C.  Stuart, 
former  governor  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Yan- 
cey had  already  been  appointed  to  assist 
Mr.  Cotton  of  the:  Meat  Division.   J.  W. 


Sullivan,  who  is  unknown  to  us,  was 
also  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Cotton  and 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Meat  Commission. 

Victor  Murdock,  of  Wichita,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
whose  ability  is  generally  recognized,  is 
an  appointee.  Samuel  Tator,  no  address 
"given,  has  also  been  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  represented  by  its 
vice-chairman,  Thomas  W.  Page.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  four  represen- 
tatives: John  A.  Moffat,  commissioner 
of  conciliation;  W.  E.  Hall,  director  of 
'  public  service;  Ethelbert  Stewart,  chief 
statistician,  and  Royal  Meeker,  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics.  These  men  are 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  meat 
consumer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  rep- 
resented by  George  M.  Rommell  and  L. 
D.  Hall,  both  of  them  specialists  in  live 
stock  and  meat  production.  Mr.  Rommel 
is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try and  is  a  good  friend  to  the  meat  pro- 
ducers of  the  country. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  main 
points  of  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident asking  for  the  appointment  of  this 
commission.  The  possibility  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  packing  houses  was  a 
feature  of  his  statement.  The  commis- 
sion met  in  Washington  April  9  and  be- 
gan its  study  of  the  meat  question.  This 
will  include  investigations  of  the  pack- 
ing business  and  the  production  of  meat, 
including  costs,  labor  shortage,  trans- 
portation difficulties,  speculation  and 
marketing,  and  middlemen's  margins. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  7,000,000  meat 
animals  were  added  to  our  resources  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  unusual  demand 
for  meat,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
Such  that  there  is  danger  of  a  meat  fam- 
ine unless  we  speed  up  production.  That ' 
cannot  be  done  withoixt  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  business  to  be  at  least  self- 
supporting.  Anyone  in  touch  with  the 
live  stock  producer  knows  he  has  lost 
heavily  during  the  past  season.  There 
is  some  relief  in  sight.  The  better  classes 
of  cattle  are  now  being  taken  at  fair 
prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  com- 
mission will  go  into  the  subject  exhaus- 
tively. It  is  imperative  that  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  continue. 

Government  control  of  packing  houses 
may  be  a  remote  possibility.  The  facts 
dug  up  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
show  the  tremendous  power  these  great 
organizations  possess.  Stockmen  have 
long  contended  that  the  packers  o-wned 
and  controlled  the  various  stock  yards, 
and  the  investigations  have  proved  that 
their  suspicions  were  correct.  The  pack- 
ing business  as  it  has  developed  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  natural  monopoly,  and 
as  such  must  be  controlled  or  regulated 
as  are  other  monopolies. 

With  at  least  three  live  stock  men,  and 
perhaps  more,  on  this  meat  commission, 
the  interests  of  the  producer  ought  to 
be  fairly  well  safeguarded.  * 

Si 

FARM  FURLOUGHS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

Provision  is  now  made  whereby  en- 
listed or  selected  men  may  get  short 
furloughs  to  help  out  on  farm  work. 
Provost  Marshal  Crowder,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Congress  on  this  point, 
has  issued  a  general  order  giving  the  de- 
tails of  procedure.  A  formal  application 
must  be  made  out,  presenting  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  facts  involved  on  the 
farm  where  the  man  is  to  work.  These 
are  presented  to  the  local  draft  boards. 
It  is  up  to  commanding  officers  to  pass, 
on  the  application,  which  must  be  sworn 
to  by  the  man  on  whose  farm  the  sol- 
dier is  to  work.  In  the  order  it  is  made 
clear  that  it  is  desired  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  interference  created  in  the 
progress  of  military  training  and  prep- 
aration. It  is  al30  provided  that  fur- 
loughs may  be  granted  "en  bloc"  to  men 
that  are  willing  to  accept  them  upon  the 
quest  of  farmers  when  the  time  to  be 
consumed  in  traveling  from  the  \post  to 
the  place  of  labor  will  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  regular  form  is  provided 
on  which  farmers  will  make  their  re- 


quests. These  applications  also  go  to 
the  local  boards,  who  in  turn  pass  them 
on  to  the  post,  camp,  or  cantonment  com- 
mander. He  will  have  them  endorsed  on 
the  back  by  the  soldiers  who  desire  to 
accept  work  on  the  terms  indicated. 

It  is  our  candid  opinion  that  no  great 
use  will  be  made  of  the  furlough  provi- 
sion here  in  Kansas.  We  feel  sure  that 
our  Kansas  boys  are  not  the  kind  who 
will  want  to  turn  back  after  putting 
their  hands  to  plow.  They  are  fretting 
already  because  of  the  delay  in  moving 
them  to  the  front  where  they  can  get 
busy/at  the  job  for  which  they  are  train- 
ing They  want  to  have  a  hand  in  lick- 
ing the  kaiser,  and,  the  sooner  they  can 
get  at  it  the  better  they  will  like  it. 
Neither  do  we  think  the  folks  at  home 
.  are  going  to  do  anything  that  will  per- 
haps deprive  the  boys  of  some  of  the 
training  which  will  make  them  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  when 
their  time  comes  to  go  over  the  top  and 
clash  with  the  Hun  in  the  front  line 
trenches.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
whole  idea  of  sending  the  boys  back  to 
the  farms  for  a  few  weeks  was  born  in 
politics.  There  may  have  been  some  in- 
equalities in  the  first  draft,  but  we  are 
now  committed  to  fighting  this  war  to  a 
finish,  and  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  men  who  are  to  do  the  fighting, 
we  at  home  can  certainly  accept  our 
share  of  the  burden.  Nothing  will  give 
them  greater  courage  and  determination 
than  to  know  absolutely  that  we  are 
back  of  them  to  the  last  dollar  and  to 
our  maximum  efforts,  even  though  that 
involves  getting  along  without  their  help 
in  performing  our  daily  tasks. 

te  Si  te 

FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 

The  farm  service  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Bureau  maintains  that  the 
early  statements  of  the  critical  labor 
shortage  were  much  exaggerated.  They 
claim  that  while  there  is  a  good  steady 
demand  for  farm  labor  from  Kansas  and 
other  middle  western  stages,  it  is  not 
greater  than  in  previous  years.  They 
point  to  the  report  of  record  acreages  of 
crops  planted  as  evidence  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  as  serious  as  some  have 
thought. 

We  know  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
drain  of  labor  from  the  farm  for  some 
time.  This  has  resulted  in  a  decidedly 
unbalanced  population,  and  difficulties 
would  have  come  sooner  or  later  even 
though  we  had  not  been  compelled  to 
still  further  complicate  the  situation  by 
taking  additional  men  from  the  farms 
and  into  the  industries  for  war  service. 
Now  that  we  are  at  war,  we  must  jolt 
ourselves  out  i'of  the  old  ruts  and  work 
out  new  ways  of  handling  things. 
Nothing  can  be  done  just  as  it  was  un- 
der normal  conditions.  Farmers  must  be 
resourceful  and  we  feel  that  with  proper 
co-operation  and  mobilization  of  the  re- 
sources at  hand  the  situation  will  be 
met.  We  have  a  most  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful man  as  farm  labor  commis- 
sioner of  Kansas.  Mr.  Frizell  is  tireless 
in  his  efforts  to  enlist  every  possible 
source  of  labor  for  the  work  of  the  sea- 
son before  us.  The  harvest  labor  ques- 
tion is  being  taken  up  by  local  commit- 
tees, each  mobilizing  war  emergency 
workers  to  help  near-by  farmers.  County 
committees  are  being  formed  to  stand- 
ardize farm  wages  for  the  state.  This 
is  a  most  important  step.  Where  every 
farmer  goes  it  independently  and  bids 
against  his  neighbor  for  the  help  needed, 
disorganization  is  sure  to  result. 

You  can  help  wonderfully  if  you  will 
try  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  Mr.  Frizell  in  the  organ- 
ization he  is  perfecting.  "  If  you  stand 
back  and  simply  complain  of  conditions 
you  are  not  showing  the  proper  spirit. 
The  thing  to  do  is  for  everybody  to  get 
busy  and  work  together.  Of  course  we 
are  going  to  be  handicapped,  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  commentary  on  our  re- 
sourcefulness to  admit  defeat  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 
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DOUBLING  RAISIN  CONSUMPTION 

Advertising  Products  Increases  Consumption  and  Prevents  Glutted  Markets 


By   CHILTON  GANO 


A~~  DVERTISING  to  influence  the  con- 
sumer demand  for  farm  products 
is  more  and  more  gaining  the  at- 
tention of  farmers.  Individual 
farmers  are  building  up  big  businesses 
through  branding  certain  of  their  farm 
products  and  advertising  them  to  the 
public;  example,  Jones'  Dairy  Farm 
Sausage,  now  a  huge  business  but  which 
started  with  a  farmer's  idea  to  provide 
his  neighbors  as  well  as  his  own  house- 
hold with  sausage,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  by  means  of  circular 
letters. 

The  more  striking  advertising  cam- 
paigns by  farmers,  however,  are  those 
by  big  organizations  of  farmers,  and 
among  these  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  instructive  is  that  of  the  Califor- 
nia Associated  Raisin  Company,  exploit- 
ing Sun-Maid  Raisins.  In  the  fall  of 
1914  this  big  organization,  representing 
nearly  the  entire  raisin  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia— some  6,000  growers — set  out  to 
double  raisin  consumption  in  the  United 
States  by  means  of  advertising.  It  was 
known  that  in  England  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  currants  and  raisins  was 
twice  that  in  this  country.  It  was  also 
known  that  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
raisins  lay  the  only  hope  of  the  indus- 
try, which  was  growing  rapidly.  The 
enterprise  of  persuading  a  nation  to  eat 
twice  as  much  of  a  food  as  has  been  its 
habit  may  seem  rather  rash;  but  the 
organization  set  out  bravely,  and  in  the 
past  four  years  it  has  been  rapidly  ac- 
complishing just  what  it  set  out  to  do. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  raisins, 
instead  of  moving  to  glutted  markets 
and  commanding  unsatisfactory  prices, 
have  been  a  highly  profitable  crop  to 
the  growers.  This  experience  is  today 
being  repeated  in  so  many  sections  of 
the  country,  and  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  so  many  more,  that  the  story 
of  the  raisin  industry  constitutes  a 
really  valuable  object  lesson  to  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  Organization 
resurrected  the  raisin  industry.  In  the 
past  year  it  also  resurrected  the  honey 
industry  of  Texas,  and  various  industries 
in  no  telling  how  many  sections.  It  can 
and  will  do  the  same  thing  in  many 
other  territories  and  for  many  other 
crops,  in  the  next  five  years. 

WHY  ORGANIZATION  CAME 

Tt  required  twenty-eight  years  to  put 
raisins  "on  the  map"  of  California,  from 
the  date  at  which  Col.  Agostin  Haraszthy 
first  introduced  the  vine  from  France, 
1851.  By  1879  raisin  vineyards  had 
sprung  into  being  throughout  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  California  had  pro- 
duced her  first  million-pound  crop. 
Thereafter  growth  was  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  1890.  27  million  pounds  were 
produced,  and  the  crop  in  the  past  few 
years  has  averaged  the  surprising  fig- 
ure of  over  200  million  pounds. 

Up  to  the  150-million-pound  mark,  the 
selling  end  of  the  business  presented 
little  difficulty.  But,  at  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  per  capita,  the  nation's  peo- 
ple appeared  to  be  satisfied.  As  the  crop 
increased  raisins  began  to  accumulate. 
In  the  fall  of  1909  it  was  estimated  that 
80  million  pounds  would  not  find  a  mar- 
ket. It  was  then  that  six  enterprising 
Californians  undertook  to  organize  the 
industry  for  purposes  of  new  and  ag- 
gressive selling  methods. 

The  growers  were  depressed  and  eag- 
erly grasped  at  the  opportunity  extended 
to  them.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
industry  signed  up  with  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  which  of- 
fered a  co-opierative  plan  differing  in 
financial  details  from  that  of  the  Cali- 
fornia citrus  growers,  but  much  the  same 
in  principle.  The  company  guaranteed 
to  growers  on  delivery,  3|  cents  a  pound, 
retained  a  fixed  margin  above  this  from 
selling  price,  for  its  own  expenses,  in- 
cluding dividends  on  capital  stock,  and 
prorated  any  surplus  back  to  the  growers. 

Tts  first  task  was  the  elimination  of 
the  spectacular  and  the  establishment  of 
its  own  selling  organization.  This  alone 
vastly  improved  the  situation,  but  ad- 
vertising similar  to  the  Sunkist  adver- 
tising was  a  part  of  its  plan,  from  the 
start,  and  by  1914  the  company  was  both 
ready  to  advertise  and  crop  increase  had 
made  advertising  a  crying  necessity. 

ADVERTISING  SUN-MAIP  RAISINS 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company  had 
not  interfered  with  the  raisin  packing 
industry,  which  had  flourished  in  Fresno 
ever  since  the  raisin  crop  became  impor- 


tant. In  the  first  years  of  the  company 
its  entire  holdings  had  been  sold  to  the 
packers.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  therefore, 
when  the  Company's  advertising  first 
started,  California  raisins  were  appearing 
under  as  many  different  brands  as  there 
were  packers.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
ploit a  single  brand,  and  the  advertising 
was  of  an  educational  character,  signed 
by  the  company  but  advertising  merely 
raisins. 

The  product  furnished  excellent  "talk- 
ing points,"  as  the  nutritive  value  of 
raisins  is  much  higher  than  is  generally 
known.  A  United  States  Farmers  Bulle- 
tin gives  the  comparative  food  value  of 
raisins  as  follows:  One  pound  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins  is  equal  to  six  pounds  of 
apples,  five  pounds  of  bananas,  four  and 
one-half  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  pound 
of  bread,  four  pounds  of  milk,  four  and 
three-fourths  pounds  of  fish,  two  pounds 
of  eggs,  or  one  and  one-third  pounds  of 
beef. 

The  advertisements  emphasized  these 
facts  graphically,  offered  a  recipe  book 
giving  fifty-two  ways  of  serving  or  us- 
ing raisins,  and  devoted  a  special  space 
to  the  subject  of  raisin  bread. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Company 
had  been  erecting  a  big  packing  plant 
of  its  own  to  handle  a  part  of  its  prod- 
uct, and  in  January,  1915,  the  campaign, 
while  continuing  to  be  largely  educa- 
tional so  as  to  benefit  the  entire  indus- 
try, also  advertised  for  the  first  time 
the  "Associated's"  own  brand,  "Sun- 
Maid  Raisins." 

The  expenditure  for  advertising  in  the 
first  year  was  about  $100,000.  Full- 
page  advertisements  in  national  week- 
lies and  monthlies  aggregating  ten  mil- 
lion circulation  were  used,  and  this  gen- 
eral campaign  was  supplemented  with 
newspaper  campaigns  in  selected  cities. 


The  unqualified  success  of  the  cam- 
paign prompted  an  appropriation  for 
the  next  year  of  $165,000;  and  in  1916- 
17  it  was  further  increased  to  $250,000. 

THE  RAISIN -BREAD  SUCCESS 

From  the  first  the  company  saw  the 
opportunity  in  urging  more  general  use 
of  raisin  bread,  and  its  development  of 
this  feature  has  probably  been  the  best 
paying  branch  of  the  campaign.  At 
first  small  boxes  in  each  ad  were  ad- 
dressed to  bakers  and  consumers,  urging 
the  baking  and  use  of  raisin  bread.  At 
the  same  time  the  company  mailed  a  big 
illustrated  folder  to  bakers  throughout 
the  country  explaining  how  they  could 
take  advantage  of  this  feature  of  the 
campaign.  Bakers  had  long  been  find- 
ing the  five-cent  loaf  unprofitable,  and 
the  raisin-bread  idea  gave  them  a  new 
opportunity  to  exploit  a  ten-cent  loaf. 
The  company  offered  them  advertising 
matter  such  as  newspaper  electros,  win- 
dow display  material,  sticker -labels  for 
the  loaves,  etc.,  at  cost. 

Two  thousand  bakers  promptly  acted 
on  the  idea,  and  the  number  has  been 
growing  rapidly  ever  since.  So  big  a 
success  was  promised  in  this  field  that 
the  second  year's  campaign  abandoned 
the  small  boxes  and  began  to  devote 
whole  page  advertisements  to  the  raisin- 
bread  idea.  How  well  the  idea  paid  may 
be  judged  from  the  company's  sales  of 
bulk  seeded  raisins  known  as  "Bakers' 
Sun-Maid."  In  1914,  before  the  adver- 
tising got  in  its  work,  sales  of  these 
raisins  totaled  62,773  twenty-five-pound 
cases.  In  1915  the  total  sales  were  583,- 
834  cases,  or  nearly  ten  times  as  many. 

Many  bakers  went  at  the  matter  ag- 
gressively, running  strong  local  news- 
paper campaigns  at  their  own  expense, 
and  many  fine  reports  of  results  came 
in  to  the  company.    A  Buffalo  baker, 


for""example,  increased  his  raisin  bread 
business  from  500  loaves  weekly  to  25,- 
000  loaves  a  week.  A  South  Bend  con- 
cern increased  its  raisin  bread  sales 
from  100  five-cent  loaves  to  750  ten- 
cent  loaves,  within  thirty  days  after  it 
began  to  bake  California  Raisin  Bread 
according  to  the  "Associated's"  guaran- 
teed and  protected  formula.  Such  re- 
ports eame  in  from  all  sections. 

Many  of  these  bakers,  for  introductory 
purposes,  used  a  special  plan  offered  by 
the  company  which  called  for  the  giving 
away  on  the  first  day  of  free  loaves  of 
bread.  Large  newspaper  advertisements 
made  the  offers,  and  contained  coupons 
good  for  a  free  loaf.  This  plan  was 
costly  at  the  start  but  in  every  case 
succeeded  in  building  a  demand  for  the 
new  product  right  from  the  start. 

Since  the  "Associated"  began  to  prove 
its  worth  it  has  had  one  big  triumph  in 
its  local  territory.  An  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  increase  its  membership  re- 
sulted in  bringing  into  its  ranks  prac- 
tically every  raisin  grower  of  the  state, 
and  its  membership  is  now  about  6,500 
growers.  These  growers  and  the  .entire 
state  recognize  that  the  company  resur- 
rected a  $10,000,000-a-year  industry,  and 
its  prestige  in  California  is  now  enor- 
mous. 

But  the  best  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
farmers  in  other  sections  are  every  year 
proving  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  can 
be  done  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  and 
not  alone  in  California. 


Advantages  of  Dairy  Business 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  the 
dairy  business  a  few  stand  clearly  out 
as  follows: 

1.  It  is  highly  profitable  when  well 
conducted  because  it  markets  the  crops 
of  the  farm  in  the  most  valuable  form, 
and  because  it  is  a  business  which  is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  develop- 
ment. 

2.  It  is  good  for  the  farm  because  crops 
are  fed  at  home  and  because  the  demand 
for  protein  feed  brings  much  nitrogen  to 
the  land. 

3.  Butter  is  absolutely  destitute  of  fer- 
tilizing value,  and  if  the  milk  be  fed  al- 
most no  fertility  leaves  the  farm. 

4.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  most 
farming  is  the  irregular  income,  weeks 
and  even  months  passing  with  no  cash 
receipts.  The  dairy  checks,  however,  are 
not  only  frequent  but  regular  through- 
out the  year — an  advantage  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  kept  cows  and 
had  the  experience  of  a  steady  income. 

5.  It  is  good  for  the  family  to  be  en- 
gaged in  producing  a  high-grade  produce 
which  is  consumed  at  a  distance  and 
which  helps  to  hold  up  constantly  ad- 
vancing standards.  The  farmer  lives 
much  alone  and  is  likely  to  be  a  "law 
unto  himself."  If  he  has  "done  well," 
even  by  a  lucky  strike,  he  is  likely  to 
claim  the  credit  himself  and  to  persist 
in  what  has  once  succeeded.  His  chil- 
dren follow  after  him,  stepping  blindly 
in  his  footsteps,  or  else  break  away  be- 
cause of  an  instinctive  desire  to  come 
into  touch  with  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple. Nothing  so  much  rationalizes  the 
whole  family  as  dealing  intimately  with 
the  great  world  of  business  outside. 

All  in  all  the  dairy  business  is  one 
that  commends  itself  to  the  best  of 
thinking  men  as  an  important  means  of 
service,  worthy  the  exercise  of  the  high- 
est faculties  and  certain  to  give  prompt 
and  full  returns  for  whatever  of  capital, 
knowledge  and  thought  may  be  put  into 
the  industry. — Eugene  Davenport. 


There  have  been  attempts  at  profiteer- 
ing in  blackstrap  molasses.  After  an 
extended  investigation  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  announces  that  an}7 
sale  of  imported  blackstrap  molasses  or 
molasses  made  in  the  United  States  from 
imported  cane  should  be  at  not  more 
than  18  cents  a  gallon.  At  prices  above 
this,  the  owner  would  be  reaping  an  un- 
just and  unreasonable  profit.  This  of 
course  is  the  price  in  tank  cars  at  sea- 
board points,  or  at  the  point  of  origin 
carrying  the  same  freight  rate.  This 
molasses  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
over  1,700,000  tons  of  feeding  stuffs  an- 
nually in  the  United  States. 

We  must  conquer  the  whims  of  our 
own  appetites  before  we  can  hope  to 
conquer  the  German  menace. 


President  Wilson's  Answer  to  Germany 

I HAVE  sought  to  learn  from  those  who  spoke  for  Ger- 
many whether  it  was  justice  or  dominion  and  the  exe- 
cution of  their  own  will  upon  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  that  the  German  leaders  were  seeking.  They  have 
answered,  answered  in  unmistakable  terms.  They  have 
avowed  that  it  was  not  justice  but  dominion  and  the  un- 
hindered execution  of  their  own  will. 

The  avowal  has  not  come  from  Germany's  statesmen. 
It  has  come  from  her  military  leaders,  who  are  her  real 
rulers.  *  *  *  We  can  not  mistake  what  they  have 
done — in  Russia,  in  Finland,  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Roumania. 
The  real  test  of  their  justice  and  fair  play  has  come.  From 
this  we  may  judge  the  rest.  They  are  enjoying  in  Russia 
a  cheap  triumph  in  which  no  brave  or  gallant  nation  can 
long  take  pride.  A  great  people,  helpless  by  their  own 
act,  lies  for  the  time  at  their  mercy.  Their  fair  profes- 
sions are  forgotten.  They  nowhere  set  up  justice,  but 
everywhere  impose  their  power  and  exploit  everything  for 
their  own  use  and  aggrandizement;  and  the  people  of  con- 
quered provinces  are  invited  to  be  free  under  their 
dominion ! 

I  accept  the  challenge.  I  know  that  you  accept  it.  All 
the  world  shall  know  that  you  accept  it.  It  shall  appear 
in  the  utter  sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness  with  which  we 
shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all  that  we  have  to  redeem 
the  world  and  make  it  fit  for  free  men  like  ourselves  to 
live  in.  This  now  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  we  do.  Let 
everything  that  we  say,  my  fellow  countrymen,  everything 
that  we  henceforth  plan  and  accomplish,  ring  true  to  this 
response  till  the  majesty  and  might  of  our  concerted  power 
shall  fill  the  thought  and  utterly  defeat  the  force  of  those 
who  flout  and  misprize  what  we  honor  and  hold  dear. 
Germany  has  once  more  said  that  force,  and  force  alone, 
shall  decide  whether  Justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  whether  Right  as  America  conceives  it  or 
Dominion  as  she  conceives  it  shall  determine  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  response  possible 
from  us:  Force,  Force  to  the  utmost,  Force  without  stint 
or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  Force  which  shall 
make  Right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every  selfish 
dominion  down  in  the  dust. 


April  20,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  For  All — Overflow  From  Other  Departments 


HE  removal  from  farms  and 
ranges  to  army  camps  of  nearly 
a  third  of  a  million  horses  and 
'  '  mules  has  increased  the  market 
demand  for  straw  and  bedding  several 
hundred  tons  per  week.  The  prices 
at  army  camps  and  large  markets 
have  naturally  influenced  the  price  of 
this  commodity  on  local  markets,  and 
the  straw  that  was  formerly  burned  or 
allowed  to  be  trampled -down  by  stock 
will  now  bring  enough  on  the  market  to 
leave  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  farm- 
ers over  the  cost  of  baling  and  ship- 
ping. The  market  price  of  straw  is  now 
between  $8  and  $20  per  ton,  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  almost  any  kind 
of  straw. 

Farmers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
selling  straw,  but  who  can  advantageous- 
ly do  so,  should  bale  their  surplus  or 
arrange  to  do  so  during  the  present  year. 
Since  the  War  Department  naturally  pre- 
fers to  buy  from  those  who  can  furnish 
large  quantities  regularly,  individual 
farmers  can  either  sell  their  surplus 
through  regular  trade  channels  or  unite 
with  each  other  and  ship  co-operatively. 

It  is  suggested  that  farmers  consult 
their  county  agricultural  agents  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  baling  and  shipping,  the 
kind  of  straw  in  greatest  demand,  mar- 
ket grades,  and  markets  in  Kansas. 


Western  Kansas  Garden 

Even  in  Western  Kansas  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  depend  on  commercially  canned 
vegetables  for  supplying  the  family.  On 
many  of  the  farms  of  Western  Kansas 
the  tin-can  piles  are  entirely  too  much 
in  evidence.  This  year  the  Government 
will  take  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
commercially-canned  products,  and  we 
must  grow  our  own  vegetables  or  go 
without.  Mrs.  W.  H.  George,  of  Ogal- 
lah,  Trego  County,  Kansas,  makes  a 
great  success  of  a  garden  each  year.  She 
not  only  provides  the  family  with  fresh 
vegetables,  but  cans  from  900  to  1,000 
quarts  for  winter  use.  What  she  has 
done  others  can  do.  She  has  written 
most  interestingly  to  J.  C.  Mohler,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
of  her  experience.    She  says: 

"We  like  to  plow  our  garden  in  the 
fall,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  then  cover 
it  about  five  or  six  inches  deep  with 
straw. 

"If  for  any  reason  we  are  unable  to 
plow  in  the  fall,  we  only  use  about  four 
inches  of  straw  taken  from  around  the 
feeding  rack  and  where  it  has  been 
hauled  for  the  chickens  to  scratch.  Then 
we  do  not  have  to  contend  later  with 
wheat  growing  and  smothering  the 
plants. 

"At  planting  time  we  pull  back  the 
straw  with  a  rake  just  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  make  a  shallow  trench  in  the 
soil,  planting  the  seed  in  the  trench  and 
covering  with  earth.  Where  parsnips, 
carrots  and  beets  and  turnips  are  planted, 
we  cover  lightly  with  straw  also.  Some- 
times we  sow  the  turnip  seed  on  top  of 
the  straw. 

"In  planting  this  way,  more  ground  is 
required  for  beans,  but  they  yield  so 
much  more  that  one  does  not  need  to 
plant  so  many.  I  canned  100  quarts  of 
green  beans  from  one  pound  of  red  kid- 
ney beans  planted  in  this  way  July  10 
to  12. 

"Melons  and  tomatoes  are  planted  sim- 
ilarly, also  squash  and  cucumbers  —  in 
fact,  all  our  garden.  Melons  and  such 
vines  are  planted  closer  as  they  will  not 
need  to  be  hoed  after  the  second  leaves 
come  on,  as  we  pull  the  straw  around 
all  plants. 

"Peas  are  the  only  vegetable  we  have 
had  trouble  producing,  and  then  only  in 
seasons  of  too  much  rain,  when  they 
sometimes  mildew. 

"For  potatoes  we  list  a  furrow  about 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  the  latter  pre- 
ferred, and  drop  potato  seed  about  four- 
teen inches  apart  in  the  furrow  and  cover 
with  cultivator  about  three  inches  deep. 
Then  cultivate  the  same  as  corn,  lightly 
after  a  rain,  but  avoid  cultivation  while 
ground  is  too  wet. 

"We  have  had  the  best  success  with 
the  following  varieties  of  vegetables — 
(where  two  are  indicated,  the  first  has 
given  the  best  results,  except  tomatoes)  : 

"Tomatoes — Early  June  Pink;  Kansas 
Standard  for  late  planting.  Cauliflower 
—Snowball.  Cabbage — Sure  Head,  plant 
in    February    for    early  transplanting. 


Lettuce — California  Cream  Butter;,  plant 
thick,  then  thin  and  use,  leaving  the 
heads  spaced.  Radishes — Crimson  Giant. 
Carrots — Danver's  Half  Long.  Salsify  or 
Oyster  Plant — Mammoth  Sandwich.  Par- 
snips— Hollow  Crown.  Onion  —  Yellow 
Danvers;  don't  plant  in  mulch.  Beets — 
Blood  Turnip.  Turnip— Purple-top  Strap- 
leaf.  Peas — American  Wonder.  Beans — 
Henderson  Bush  Limas;  Stringless  Green 
Pod  for  string  and  canning;  Red  Kidney, 
string  and  dry;  White  Cow  Peas,  some- 
times called  Crowders.  Cucumbers — Ja- 
pan Climbing;  Long  Green.  Muskmelons 
■ — Burrel  Gem,  rust-proof;  Rocky  Ford 
for  green  flesh,  and  Emerald  Gem  for 
pink.  Squash — Japanese  Pie.  Summer 
Squash  —  Giant  Crookneck  and  White 
Bush;  the  Crook  Necks  are  fine  for  win- 
ter when  ripe.  Pumpkin — Cow  and  Pie 
Pumpkin,  Cushaw.  Potatoes  —  Early 
Ohio  (Red  River  seed  preferred)." 

Catch  Crop  After  Oats 

W.  A.  S.,  Johnson  County,  wants  to 
plant  some  hay  or  forage  crop  after 
wheat  or  oats  this  summer.  He  has  been 
considering  cane,  feterita,  millet,  and 
cow  peas.  Whatever  crop  is  grown  will 
be  fed  with  silage.  He  has  cane  seed  of 
his  own  raising,  and  has  bought  three 
bushels  of  cow-pea  seed.  He  asks  about 
sowing  a  peck  of  millet  and  a  peck  of 
cow-peas  together  and  whether  he  should 
plow  the  land  or  double-disk  for  feterita. 


pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  yielded  4.07 
tons  to  the  acre.  In  1913  the  mixture 
produced  1.35  tons  to  the  acre,  millet 
alone  1.20.  In  1914  the  mixture  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  2.89  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
millet  alone  1.89  tons.  That  year  cow 
peas  alone,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  pounds  to  the  acre,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  2.12  tons  cured  forage  to  the  acre. 
In  1915  the  yield  of  the  mixture  was  at 
the  rate  of  2.49  tons,  millet  alone  3.01, 
and  cow  peas  alone  3.30  tons. 

In  commenting  on  their  experiences, 
Professor  Call  says: 

"We  have  not  found  it  advisable  to 
sow  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  of  mil- 
let to  the  acre  either  where  sown  alone 
or  with  a  mixture  of  cow  peas.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  it  is  satisfactory 
to  use  a  smaller  amount  of  cow  peas 
than  we  have  used  in  our  mixture.  We 
have  sown  as  small  an  amount  as  fif- 
teen pounds,  or  a  peck  of  cow  peas,  with 
twenty-five  pounds  of  millet,  with  good 
results.  The  proportion  of  cow  pea  hay 
will  be  less  with  this  rate  of  seeding,  but 
it  will  not  materially  decrease  the  total 
quantity  of  hay  produced.  In  fact,  there 
is  very  little  to  be  gained  in  the  average 
season  from  the  standpoint  of  total  hay 
production  by  adding  cow  peas  to  the 
mixture,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
gained  from  the  standpoint  of  having 
the  cow  peas,  which  are  a  legume,  in  the 
mixture  which  will  increase  the  protein 


Also  whether^  it  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast or  listed  and  cultivated. 

This  sort  of  an  inquiry  indicates  a 
disposition  to  make  the  land  produce  the 
maximum  return.  In  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Kansas  some  good  feed  can  quite 
often  be  grown  following  oats  ot  wheat. 
The  land  might  just  as  well  be  growing 
a  valuable  crop  as  weeds. 
.  Cane  is  a  good  feed  crop  to  grow  as  a 
catch  crop,  and  for  late  planting  Sudan 
grass  is  another  good  forage  crop.  To 
a  considerable  extent  Sudan  grass  bids 
fair  to  supersede  millet  as  a  catch  crop 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  the 
judgment  of  many  who  have  tried  it,  it 
is  better  as  a  feed  for  all  classes  of  stock 
and  will  produce  fully  as  much  if  not 
more  tonnage.  Feterita  is  a  very  quick- 
maturing  grain  sorghum  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  will  sometimes  produce  a 
grain  crop  after  oats  or  wheat.  We  would 
advise  listing  shallow  and  cultivating.  It 
does  not  make  as  good  forage  as  cane  or 
Sudan  grass.  If  the  disking  can  follow 
the  harvest  without  delay  it  would  be  a 
better  method  of  preparation  than  plow- 
ing, since  the  ground  can  be  more  quickly 
prepared. 

The  question  of  growing  millet  and 
cow  peas  together  we  referred  to  Prof. 
L.  E.  Call  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
For  several  years  these  two  crops  have 
been  grown  in  mixtures  on  the  agronomy 
farm  at  Manhattan.  The  Whippoorwill 
variety  of  cow  peas  was  used  with  Ger- 
man millet,  planting  some  time  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  millet  was 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
to  the  acre  and  the  cow  peas  at  the  rate 
of  forty-five  pounds  to  the  acre.  In 
1912  this  mixture  produced  3.06  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  millet  alone,  twenty-five 


content  and  therefore  the  feeding  value 
of  the  hay. 

"Cow  peas  cannot  be  sown  with  Sudan 
grass  successfully.  We  have  tried  the 
mixture,  sowing  twenty  pounds  of  Sudan 
grass  and  forty-five  pounds  of  cow  peas 
to  the  acre,  but  the  Sudan  grass  grows 
so  rapidly  that  the  cow  peas  are  com- 
pletely choked  out.  It  is  therefore  a 
waste  of  seed  to  sow  the  peas  with  Sudan 
grass." 

Grange  Opposes  Zone  System 

The  members  of  Valley  Grange  at 
Waverly  got  busy  at  a  recent  meeting 
and  voted  to  ask  our  Kansas  congress- 
men to  work  and  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
that  addition  to  the  War  Revenue  Bill 
which  provides  for  the  zone  system  on 
second-class  mail.  Every  member  pres- 
ent signed  a  petition  to  our  senators  and 
representative. 

If  the  Government  is  so  pinched  for 
sources  from  which  to  raise  revenue,  why 
doesn't  it  ask  Congress  to  cut  off  the 
free  seed  graft  and  the  franking  privi- 
lege on  the  tons  of  congressional  matter 
it  sends  out  campaign  years  to  bribe  the 
farmers  to  vote  for  the  senders  ?  The 
farmers  don't  ask  for  those  documents 
nor  for  the  seeds,  but  many  of  them  do 
want  magazines  and  periodicals  that  are 
published  in  eastern  cities,  and  when  the 
law  goes  into  effect  in  July  they  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  such  publications. 
As  I  understand  the  law,  it  will  include 
farm  and  religious  journals. 

That  cheap  talk  about  making  the 
magazines  pay  for  carrying  their  adver- 
tising pages  is  all  tommyrot,  because 
anyone  that  knows  anything  about  the 
publishing  business  knows  that  the  pub- 
•        \  '  ?.y. 


Iisher3  will  have  to  either  quit  business 
or  pass  the  extra  carrying  cost  on  to 
the  purchasers. 

If  Congress  wanted  to  tax  one  of  the 
Government  departments,  why  should  it 
choose  the  one  that  affects  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  people  so  much? 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  tax 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

A  noticeable  thing  about  the  granges 
that  have  steadily  kept  up  their  educa- 
tional work  is  that  they  are  never  threat- 
ened with  dormancy.  While  so  many  of 
our  Kansas  granges  are  planning  to  use 
the  Grange  as  a  financial  agent  to  in- 
crease their  store  of  dollars  and  giving 
little  or  no  attention  to  its  possibilities 
as  an  agent  for  increasing  their  store  of 
uplifting  and  useful  knowledge,  it  might 
be  well  for  such  granges  to  ask  them- 
selves: "What  were  the  chief  objects 
of  the  founders  of  the  Grange?" 

Just  lately  I  received  a  letter  in  which 
the  writer  said:  "The  exchange  of  ideas 
an  experience  meeting  for  its  anniversary 
Grange  is  worth  more  to  them  than  all 
the  money  they  make  in  their  financial 
dealings  through  the  Grange."  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  order  a  Yankee,  speak- 
ing to  his  Grange  brethren  of  the  Middle 
West,  safd:  "When  two  men  swap  dol- 
lars, neither  of  them  is  richer  by  the 
trade.  If  they  swap  commodities,  each 
may  get  something  he  wanted  more  than 
what  he  had.  If  they  swap  thoughts  and 
experiences,  each  doubles  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  is  richer  for  life.  The 
Grange  gives  the  farmer's  family  its  best 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  experi- 
ences, and  methods,  and  thus  enables 
every  member  to  give  and  receive  a  fund 
of  knowledge  that  may  be  drawn  upon 
at  all  times  to  help  make  our  daily  life 
and  its  pursuits  more  useful." 

From  time  to  time  ever  since  that 
speaker  first  set  sSne  of  us  older  mem- 
bers to  thinking  of  the  great  value  the 
exchange  of  ideas  is  to  the  members  of 
the  Grange,  we  have  heard  new  members 
repeating  the  primary  thought  of  that 
early  speaker  in  some  form.  Just  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  hear  one  of  our 
bright  young  lecturers  give  it  out  at  a 
public  meeting  which  his  grange  was 
holding. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  grange 
that  was  then  twenty-five  years  old  had 
an  experiecne  meeting  for  its  anniversary 
meeting.  Each  member  was  asked  to 
tell  in  what  way  the  Grange  had  done 
him  or  her  the  most  good.  After  many 
fine  things  had  been  said  of  the  good 
work  of  this  grange,  which  was  a  leader 
in  its  section  of  the  country,  a  white- 
haired  old  man  said  with  evident  feel- 
ing: "This  grange  has  opened  a  book 
of  knowledge  to  me  that  I  had  thought 
was  closed  to  me  forever.  My  school 
days  were  few  and  I  had  always  eoyeted 
an  opportunity  to  gain  more  of  the  good 
and  useful  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
my  obscure  and  quiet  life  afforded.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  and  thoughts  and  the 
readings  from  first-class  writers  opened 
a  door  to  the  great  storehouse  of  the 
world's  best  literature  that  has  proved 
worth  more  to  my  hungry  mind  than  a 
fortune  in  dollars  could  have  been.  If 
this  grange  had  done  no  other  good  work, 
its  example  and  influence  in  giving  as  a 
part  of  its  programs  extracts  from  some 
of  the  world's  choicest  literature  has 
been  of  untold  value  to  its  members, 
from  youngest  to  oldest.  Each  meeting 
has  given  us  some  fine  thought  to  carry 
home  with  us  and  in  doing  just  this  one 
thing  has  enriched  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers for  all  time." — Eva  Gasche. 


There  is  no  more  heroic  figure  in  his- 
tory than  that  of  the  French  nation.  It 
is  almost  four  years  since  it  began  its 
fight  for  existence.  During  that  period 
from  a  population  of  about  35,000,000  it 
has  mobilized  7,000,000  fighting  men,  or 
20  per  cent.  More  than  a  million  have 
been  killed  and  as  many  more  maimed 
for  life,  and  still  they  fight  on  with 
women  and  old  men  trying  to  raise 
enough  food  for  their  needs.  Now  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  enough  grain  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  make  up  for 
their  deficiencies,  the  French  soldier's 
bread  ration  has  been  cut,  and  the  peo- 
ple's ration  is  only  one-third  of  normal. 
Surely  we  can  make  a  few  sacrifices  for 
such  a  nation  as  that. 


Do  not  help  the  Hun  at  meal  time. 
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CROP  AND  LABOR  SITUATION 

Men  of  Cities  Must  Understand  Importance  of  Agriculture 


IX  MARCH  13  Clarence  Ousley,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  agriculture, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  made  a 
statement  concerning  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  United  States  and  the 
labor  needed  for  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing the  crops  of  1918.  Following  his 
appearance  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Ousley'  prepared  a  statement  for  the 
press,  covering  the  points  presented. 
This  statement  follows: 

"I  am  receiving  many  letters  concern- 
ing newspaper  reports  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  March  13."  These  letters  show 
that  what  I  said  has  been  reported  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  false  im- 
pression in  many  respects.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  answer  every  letter  and 
to  discuss  every  angle  of  the  subject,  but 
for  the  information  of  all  inquirers,  I 
furnish  the  following  summary  of  what 
I  said  on  the  subject  of  crop  acreage  and 
the  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest the  crops  in  1918: 

"If  the  law  of  averages  holds  good, 
there  will  be  approximately  as  much 
land  under  the  plow  this  year  as  last 
year,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
the  aggregate  the  acreage  will  be  in- 
creased. Since  the  latter,  part  of  Janu- 
ary I  have  visited  the  Northwest  from 
Minnesota  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
South  from  Texas  to  Georgia.  In  the 
Northwest,  of  course,  there  were  no 
plantings,  but  I  found  a  general  purpose, 
notwithstanding  labor  difficulties,  to 
equal  or  increase  acreage.  In  the  South 
I  found  the  same  purpose  already  partly 
in  effect.  It  may  be  assumed  that  what 
the  farmers  of  the  Southwest  and  of 
the  Northwest  intend  to  do,  the  'farmers 
of  other  regions  also  intend  to  do. 

"The  winter  wh^at  acreage  last  falj 
was  increased  4  per  cent  and  would  have 
been  increased  15  to  20  per  cent  but  for 
dry  weather  in  a  considerable  part  of 
the  winter-wheat  belt.  The  prospect  at 
this  time  is  for  an  increase  of  spring 
wheat  acreage  of  5  to  15  per  cent.  In 
the  South  the  early  plantings  carry  a 
generous  proportion  of  food  and  feed 
crops,  and  if  the  spring  is  favorable  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  a  maintenance  of 
this  proportion.  In  many  of  the  truck- 
ing and  market-garden  regions,  especially 
those  surrounding  busy  industrial  cen- 
ters, there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable 
decrease  in  truck-crop  acreage  because  of 
labor  difficulties,  but  in  many  of  these 
regions  much  of  the  land  will  go  into 
staple    crops.     This    readjustment  of 


farming  operations  in  the  trucking  re- 
gions is  likely  to  cause  a  smaller  yield 
of  perishable  products,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  home-garden  movement  is  in 
full  swing  and  if  every  man  who  can  do 
so  will  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  raise 
a  garden,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  veg- 
etables. 

"Of  course  no  man  can  say  what  the 
harvest  will  be,  for  the  yield  will  de- 
pend upon  the  weather  and  upon  the 
labor  available  for  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting. 

"The  principal  difficulty  in  farming  op- 
erations for  1918  is  the  problem  of  farm 
labor.  That  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  in- 
superable. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  farm -labor  offices  in  nearly  all 
of  the  states,  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  county 
agents  and  other  state  activities,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  employ- 
ment offices  in  nearly  all  the  centers  of 
population.  These  two  departments  to- 
gether are  enabled  to  contribute  much  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  by  furnish- 
ing information  and  by  shifting  labor 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  as 
the  seasonal  demand  passes,  and  gen- 
erally by  bringing  together  the  laborer 
and  the  employer.  But  when  all  has 
been  done  that  may  be  done  by  these 
departments  or  by  any  other  govern- 
mental agency,  much  will  remain  to  be 


done  by  the  states  and  communities,  es- 
pecially by  the  cities,  for  there  is  not 
enough  labor  seeking  employment  to  sup- 
ply the  farms  for  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting. For  years  the  cities  with  their 
great  fortunes  and  bright  lights  have 
been  drawing  the  young  men  from  the 
farms.  The  war  has  merely  precipitated 
a  draft  that  sooner  or  later  would  have 
caused  more  or  less  of  a  food  crisis.  In 
peace  times  that  is  a  matter  that  might 
well  be  left  to  readjust  itself  through 
such  reduced  production  and  consequent 
high  prices  as  would  make  farming  more 
profitable  and  attract  men  to  the  in- 
dustry. But  in  the  war  emergency  we 
must  have  food  at  all  costs,  and  since 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  it  without 
labor,  and  since  labor  is  lacking,  the 
cities  must  sacrifice  something  of  their 
comfort  and  furnish  the  necessary  man 
power  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops. 
In  many  towns  and  cities  last  year  the 
business  men  closed  their  establishments 
or  spared  numbers  of  their  employes  to 
help  the  farmers.  In  a  few  places  al- 
ready business  men  are  taking  surveys 
.and  are  making  pledges  to  furnish  labor 
which  has  farm  experience,  to  the  ad- 
joining communities  as  may  be  needed. 
The  same  methods  must  be  put  into  prac- 
tice in  every  town  and  city  adjacent  to 
a  farming  region.  The  men  of  the  cities 
must  be  brought  to  understand  the  \ital 


HE  girl  members  of  the  Linwood  Pure-Bred  Dairy  Calf  Club  are 
here  shown,  with  a  few  of  the  boys.  There  are  thirty -six  members 
in  the  club.  Each  month  they  are  to  meet  with  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent,  I.  N.  Chapman,  and  report  on  the  amount,  kind,  and 
cost  of  feed  given  their  calves  for  the  month.  A  short  lecture  will  be 
given  on  some  phase  of  dairy  herd  management,  starting  with  the  care 
of  calves  and  young  stock,  and  advancing  gradually  until  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  covered.  It  will  be  a  year's  course  of  instruction  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry, and  the  club  members  will  learn  many  of  the  important  details 
of  the  business. 


importance  of  agriculture.  Many  of  them 
have  sneered  at  it  or  have  regarded  it 
with  indifference.  Now  they  must  lend 
it  much  of  their  thought  and  their  ef- 
fort. They  should  understand  that  the 
United  States  -  is  going  to  furnish  food 
to  the  armies  and  the  civil  populations 
behind  them,  and'they  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  farmers  will  feed  themselves. 
It  behooves  the  cities  therefore  to  take 
some  thought  of  their  own  sustenance  by 
readjusting  their  activities.  There  is 
hardly  a  business  or  an  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  can  not  spare  tem- 
porarily for  the  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing seasons  a  considerable  part  of  its 
man  power,  or  even  close,  say,  for  three 
to  fifteen  days  during  the  period  as  the 
local  need  appears.  In  many  such  cases 
iwomen  can  take  the  places  of  men  for 
the  lighter  commercial  and  industrial 
tasks  so  that  the  men  who  have  farm 
experience  may  be  available  for  farm 
needs.  In  many  cases  women  can  do- 
light  work  on  the  farms  such  as  dairy-  ' 
ing,  cultivating  vegetables  and  fathering 
fruit.  The  details  must  be  worked  out 
by  each  community.  It  is  not  possible 
to  devise  a  general  system,  because  con- 
ditions vary  on  every  farm  and  in  each 
neighborhood. 

"In  many  of  the  industrial  centers 
wages  are  so  high  that  a  large  number 
of  men  are  content  to  work  only  a  part 
of  the  time.  Either  by  public  sentiment 
or  industrial  regulation — if  need  be  by 
vagrancy  laws — there  must  be  a  full 
utilization  of  man  power.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  National  Government  to 
compel  or  even  to  direct  such  readjust- 
ments. There  is  not  wisdom  enough  in 
this  Congress  or  in  any  Congress  that 
could  be  assembled  to  solve  all  these  local 
and  regional  problems.  States,  communi- 
ties and  individuals  of  influence  must 
take  responsibility.  Washington  can  not 
create  labor  and  should  not  compel  em- 
ployment. Local  initiative  and  local  re*-* 
sponsibility  must  be  exercised  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

"The  farmers  will  do  their  full  duty 
in  planting.  The  governmental  agencies 
will  do  all  that  they  can  do  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  normal  season.  If 
the  people  of  the  communities,  especially 
of  the  cities,  will  assume  their  part  of 
the  burden,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of 
the  result,  but  if  the  cities  persist  in 
plunging  for  profit  and  in  enjoying  their 
ease,  expecting  the  Government  and  the 
farmers  to  work  miracles,  then  those  who 
are  neither  fighters  nor  producers  may 
suffer  some  privation." 


How  I  Did  My  Bit 


D 


HE  subject,  "How  I  Did  My  Bit," 
was  the  theme  of  a  prize  letter 
written  for  Today's  Housewife  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Marshall,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Glenwood  Mother-Daugh- 
ter Canning  Club.  A  prize  of  $25  was 
offered  for  the  best  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject. 0.  H.  Benson,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  acted  as  one 
of  the  judges,  the  first  prize  of  $25  going 
to  Mrs.  Marshall.  The  editors  of  Kansas 
Farmer  feel  «nre  you  will  agree  with  us 
after  reading  the  letter  that  the  writer 
and  her  family  have  done  their  "best"  in- 
stead of  their  "bit."  Mrs.  Marshall's 
story  follows: 

"As  a  member  of  the  Glenwood 
Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club,  I  learned 
how  to  conserve  all  kinds  of  food.  I 
began  early  in  the  spring  to  help  organ- 
ize mother-daughter  canning  clubs,  giv- 
ing demonstrations  in  canning.  I  helped 
organize  the  canning  club  at  Lansing 
and  gave  them  two  demonstrations; 
helped  organize  the  Basehor  club  and 
gave  them  one  demonstration;  gave  the 
Ackerland  Mother-Daughter  Canning 
Club  one  demonstration,  and  organized 
the  Mother-Daughter  Club  of  Tonganoxie 
with  forty-two  teams.  I  was  called  to 
Piper  in  Wyandotte  County  and  organ- 
ized a  canning  club  there  which  has  been 
very  successful. 

"Many  calls  came  over  the  telephone, 
some  from  ladies  I  had  never  seen,  ask- 
ing how  to  can  different  vegetables  and 
for  help  in  un^fr-tnndiiig  the  canning 
directions.   I  waft  triad  io  help  thorn  and 


carefully  explained  my  methods  so  that 
vegetables  were  canned  by  many  who 
had  never  canned  any  before.  Although 
a  great  many  more  vegetables  were 
raised  this  year,  none  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  This  year  the  surplus  was 
canned  for  winter  use. 

"It  was  of  my  own  free  will  that  I 
helped  these  people  to  learn  how  to  can 
vegetables  and  meats,  for  I  received  no 
pay,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  dem- 
onstration at  one  club,  where  I  showed 
them  how  to  can  several  kinds  of  meat. 

"My  daughter  and  myself  made  our 
garden  produce  everything  possible,  get- 
ting two  crops  from  part  of  it.  We 
planted  the  watermelons  in  the  onion 
patch,  where  we  raised  twenty  bushels 
of  onions,  and  the  late  cabbage  and  to- 
mato plants  were  set  between  the  early 
potatoes. 

"  The  potatoes  were  dug  as  we  needed 
them.  We  had  all  the  peas  we  could  use 
for  a  family  of  eight,  and  all  were  lond 
of  peas.  We  canned  seventy-six  quarts 
and  gave  a  neighbor  enough  for  seven- 
teen pints.  String  beans  were  so  plen- 
tiful that  we  canned  ninety-three  quarts 
and  had  some  to  spare.  We  planted 
Kentucky  Wonder  and  stringless  green 
pod.  The  first  crop  of  our  lima  beans 
we  canned  with  corn  as  succotash,  the 
crop  making  fourteen  quarts.  When 
frost  came  we  picked  six  bushels  of  lima 
beans,  hulling  and  canning  twenty-five 
quarts  of  the  £reen  ones  anVl  drying  the 
ripest  ones.    We  planted  our  Unas  beans 


three  times  before  we  got  a  stand.  We 
raised  some  navy  beans  and  when  the 
first  crop  was  ripe  we  gathered  the  bean 
pods  and  put  them  into  sacks.  When 
the  rains  came  the  plants  made  a  sec- 
ond crop.  Nearly  ali  of  this  second  crop 
got  ripe  before  frosty  They  have  been 
pulled  and  hauled  to  a  crib  where  they 
beans  was  better  than  the  first.  We 
raised  enough  turnips  to  do  us  this  win- 
ter where  we  raised  our  peas.  We 
cleared  off  the  pea  vines,  plowed,  and 
harrowed  the  ground  before  sowing  the 
turnip  seed. 

"We  had  an  abundance  of  garden 
truck,  raising  about  everything  that  can 
be  grown  in  a  garden.  We  pulled  one 
and  one-half  bushels  of  beets  after  us- 
ing from  them  all  summer,  and  also 
pulled  five  pecks  of  carrots.  We  have 
fine  parsnips  and  salsify  in  the  garden 
yet.  We  will  dig  and  store  these  crops 
later.  We  raised  twenty  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes.  When  frost  came  we 
gathered  about  twenty  bushels  of  green 
tomatoes  and  made  up  fifty-six  quarts 
of  pickles,  having  already  canned  sev- 
enty-four quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes. 

"Altogether  we  have  canned  1,023 
quarts  of  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
this  year — 1917 — and- only  bought  $4.50 
worth  of  fruit.  The  rest  was  all  pro- 
duced on  our  farm.  We  helped  shock 
130  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  and  also 
helped  make  the  hay.  We  help  to  do 
the  milking  and  sell  the  milk,  but  make 
our  own  butter  and  always  have  all  the 
milk  we  need  for  home  use. 


"One  of  our  daughters  is  attending  the 
State  Normal  School  and  she  came  home 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  helped  on 
the  farm  during  the  summer,  going  back 
to  school  the  first  of  September.  One 
daughter  is  in  high  school  and  is  at  home 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Two  girls  ars 
going  to  rural  school  and  this  winter  I 
have  one  at  home  to  help  me  keep  the 
others  in  school.  The  baby  is  three 
years  of  age.  The  only  son  is  in  the 
army,  and  we  send  him  a  box  of  'eats5 
every  week  by  parcels  post. 

"We  also  raised  sixty  young  ducks, 
fifty  turkeys,  some  geese,  and  about  300 
chickens.  We  sold  the  chickens  when 
they  weighed  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  each.  We  have  plenty  of 
apples  and  raised  our  pumpkins  in  the 
sweet  corn  field.  We  canned  114  quarts 
of  corn.  I  have  three  sisters  living  in 
town  and  gave  them  each  a  pumpkin 
and  a  big  sack  of  apples.  We  have  not 
canned  our  pumpkins  and  sweet  pota- 
toes yet,  but  will  do  so  next  month" 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Allies,  using  the  proceeds  of 
the  Liberty  Loan,  are  the  largest  pur- 
chasers of  American  agricultural  prod 
ucts.  In  supporting  the  Liberty  Loan, 
the  farmers  are  enabling  their  best  cus- 
tomers to  purchase  goods  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  best  investment 
in  the  world.    Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


That  idle  acre  is  a  German  missile  for 
an  American  heart. 


April  20,  1918 


FARMER 


Good  Bulls  to  Farmers 


E 


N  A  recent  issue  of  the  Shorthorn 
in  America,  the  proposition  of  get- 
ting farmers  to  use  better  bulls  is 
discussed  by  the  editor.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  small  farmer 
needs  some  encouragement  in  the  use  of 
better  sires.  He  too  often  feels  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  use  a  really  good  ani-  ■ 
mal.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  writer 
in  the  breed  paper  is  that  of  guarantee- 
ing to  the  purchasers  the  sale  of  their 
bulls  when  the  time  approaches  for  them 
to  make  an  exchange.  He  suggests  that 
the  breeders  in  the  various  communities 
make  a  canvass  of  the  farmers  who  are 
in  need  of  Shorthorn  bulls  and  who  may 
be  agreeable  to  placing  them  in  service; 
then  furnish  the  required  number  and 
plan  to  hold  sales  each  year  or  alternat- 
ing years  as  may  be  practicable,  thus 
providing  to  the  purchasers  a  convenient 
outlet  for  the  bulls.  In  many  cases  it 
would  amount  merely  to  an  exchange 
among  the  farmers  themselves,  and  this 
may  be  worked  out  privately  as  well  as 
through  the  public  sale  method,  depend- 
ing on  the  community.  One  condition 
would  be  necessary  in  either  event,  and 
that  is  that  the  farmers  keep  their  bulls 
in  thrifty  condition  and  properly  care 
for  them  otherwise1: 

He  points  out  that  a  satisfactory, 
method  similar  to  this  might  be  adopted 
and  a  large  number  of  farmers  induced  to 
buy  Shorthorn  bulls.  Once  the  practice 
is  started  it  will  be  easily  continued.  The 
farmers  can  be  readily  induced  to  buy  a 
better  class  of  bulls  if  they  feel  reason- 
ably sure  of  disposing  of  them  without 
a  'considerable  shrinkage  in  the  price. 
The  farmer  is  apt  to  be — usually  is — a 
cautious  buyer  when  prices  go  beyond 
the  customary  range  of  farm  stock  val- 
ues. It  is  just  on  this  point  that  en- 
couragement and  education  are  necessary. 
It  is  here  that  the  safeguard  needs  to 
be  provided.       n.  '  ^ 

Individual  breeders  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  along  this  line  by  turning  to 
their  neighbor  farmers  bulls  of  a  better 
class  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
using,  and  extending  the  time  of  pay- 
ment until  the  superior  merit  of  the 
calves  is  recognized.  The  placing  of  from 
one  to  a  half  dozen  bulls  each  year  by 
each  breeder  would  prove  a  long  -stride 
in  the  direction  of  stimulating  beef  pro- 
duction among  the  breeders  of  grade 
cattle. 

/'We  offer  these  suggestions  here," 
says  the  writer,  "and  invite  Shorthorn 
breeders  generally  to  give  them  consid- 
eration, for  by  putting  them  into  prac- 
tice an  increase  and  improvement  in 
Shorthorn  grades  will  certainly  result. 
More  than  this,  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  created  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chasers a  desire  to  put  in  foundation 
stock  for  pure:bred  herds.  There  is 
through  this  channel  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  and  perpetuate  Short- 
horn trade." 

While  this  plan  as  outlined  above  has 
for  its  purpose  extending  the  use  of  pure- 
bred Shorthorn  cattle,  it  will  work  just 
as  well  if  applied  to  any  other  breed  of 
cattle. 


Reports  on  Brood  Sows 

In  the  report  of  Edward  C.  Paxton, 
field  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates for  Kansas,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  109.5  per  cent  as  many  brood 
sows  in  the  United  States  as  a  year  ago. 
In  Kansas  the  number  of  breeding  sows 
is  -estimated  as  scarcely  up  to  the  num- 
ber a  year  ago,  but  as  a  whole  the  aver- 
age American  farmer  has  demonstrated 
his  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Food 
Administration  that  a  just  ratio  between 
the  price  of  corn  and  hogs  will  be  main- 
tained for  the  spring  crop  of  pigs. 

According  to  the  report  just  given  out, 
the  outlook  for  heavy  production  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  in  Kansas  and  in  the 
United  States  was  never  brighter.  Losses 
of  all  classes  of  live  stock  during  the 
past  year,  both  from  disease  and  expos- 
ure, are  estimated  to  have  been  less  than 
the  previous  year  and  less  than  the  ten- 
year  average.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  health  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  both  of  Kansas 
and  of  the  United  States,  is  over  96  per 
cent  of  normal.  This  is  better  than  it 
was  last  year  and  better  than  the  ten- 


year  average.  There  have  been  no  seri- 
ous outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases 
among  live  stock  during  the  past  year. 
In  Kansas  hog  cholera  has  been  less 
prevalent  than  in  a  good  many  years, 
largely  due  to  the  active  preventative 
measures  being  carried  out  by  the  state 
and  federal  officials,  they  receiving  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  farmers  in 
the  application  of  sanitary  and  other 
measures. 


How  to  Feed  Young  Pigs 

Feed,  sunshine  and  exercise  are  the 
three  essentials  mentioned  by  L.  A. 
Weaver  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture for  success  with  young  pigs.  The 
fastest  and  cheapest  gains  are  made  on 
a  pig  before  weaning  time,  so  that  ordi- 
narily it  will  pay  to  keep  the  small  pig 
growing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  sow 
should,  of  course,  get  some  good  milk- 
producing  feed  and  she  should  be  fed 
to  her  full  capacity  as  soon  as  t>e  pigs 
are  old  enough  to  take  all  the  milk  she 
will  give.  It  will  not  pay  to  limit  the 
feed  at  this  time,  since  the  pigs  make 
the  most  economical  gains  from  feed  fed 
through  the  sow.  When  the  pigs  are 
about  a  month  old  they  will  be  able  to 
use  "more  feed  than  that  obtained  from 
the  sow  even  though  the  sow  is  properly 
fed  and  a  good  milker. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  will  eat,  which  is 
usually  at  four  or  five  weeks  of  age, 
they  should  be  fed  separately  from  their 
dam.  A  creep  should  be  made  so  that 
they  may  have  access  to  a  small  pen 
where  the  sow  cannot  get  their  feed. 
Skim  milk  fed  in  a  shallow  pan  is  very 
good  for  them.  The  pigs  may  also  be 
taught  to  run  into  the  creep  for  feed 
by  allowing  them  some  shelled  or  ear 
corn.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  eat  well, 
a  slop  made  of  milk,  some  shorts,  a  lit- 
tle bran  and  some  linseed  oil  meal  or 
tankage  fed  along  with  the  corn,  will 
make  a  ration  which  with  proper  exer- 
cise wiir  not  cause  thumps  or  scours. 

A  good  ration  for  young  pigs  is  corn 
four  parts,  shorts  four  parts,  bran  one 
part,  and  tankage  one  part.  These  pro- 
portions should  be  by  weight.  As  the 
pigs  become  older  the  corn  in  the  ration 
may  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
amount  has  been  doubled. 

Perhaps  trie  most  commo'n  trouble 
caused  by  improper  feeding  and  care  of 
young  pigs  is  scours  and  thumps.  Scours 
are  usually  caused  by  changing  the  feed 
of  the  sow,  by  over-feeding,  by  dirty 
pens  and  troughs,  or  by  exposure  of 
either  the  sow  or  pigs  to  cold  rain  or 
to  cold  weather. 

Changing  from  sweet  to  sour  milk,  or 
feeding  too  much  high  protein  feeds, 
such  as  tankage  or  linseed  oil  meal  when 
the  animals  are  not  accustomed  to  it, 
may  cause  the  trouble.  If  the  sow  is 
fed  too  much  her  milk  flow  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  and  the  young  pigs 
will  receive  more  than  they  can  utilize, 
thus  causing  scours. 

The  first  treatment  in  the  case  of 
scours  is  to  cut  down  the  sow's  feed  and 
clean  her  quarters.  A  tablespoonful  of 
sulphur  in  her  feed  for  two  days  will 
also  be  beneficial.  Scalded  milk  or  a 
good  physic,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  is 
helpful.  A  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  or 
Epsom  salts  should  be  given  to  the  pigs. 
Charcoal  is  sometimes  used.  White 
scours,  which  is  contagious,  may  be 
treated  by  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the 
pens  and  by  giving  a  good  physic. 

Lack  of  sunshine  and  exercise  to- 
gether with  excess  feeling,  cause  thumps. 
A  remedy  is  to  cut  down  the  mother's 
feed  and  force  the  pigs  to  take  exercise 
in  the  sunshine.  Thumps  in  large  pigs 
which  have  been  weaned  is*  usually 
^caused  by  some  affection  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  bronchial  tubes. 


The  continued  high  prices  of  mutton 
and  lamb  have  made  it  desirable  that 
more  sheep  be  kept  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States.  In  many  parts  of  the 
counfry  there  are  large  areas  of  rough 
land,  weedy  lots,  and  grown-up  fence 
rows  which  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  feeding  sheep. 

The  sooner  the  irresistible  might  of 
this  great  republic  is  organized  and  put 
into  full  action,  the  sooner  the  war  will 


Use  the  Moline  Mower  for  Tough 
Heavy  Cutting 


On  the  rear  of  the  Moline  Mower  you 
will  notice  a  bell  shaped  gear.  When 
this  gear  gets  into  motion  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  sickle  as  a  fly  wheel 
on  any  machine  and  carries  the  mower 
through  heavy  and  difficult  cutting 
where  other  mowers  fail.  You  can 
always  depend  on  the  Moline. 

This  is  the  same  principle  that  was 
used  on  the  old  Adriance  Buckeye 
Mower  60  years  ago,  and 
you  won't  find  it  on  any  other 
mower  on  the  market.  In 
fact,  this  mower  is  the  old 
original  Buckeye,  now  called 
the  Moline  Mower,  and  is 
greatly  improved.  Every 
user  of  a  Moline  Mower 
profits  by  these  years  of  ser- 
vice and  knows  his  Moline 
Mower  will  not  fail  him  in 
a  "pinch," 


MOLINE  LINE 

Corn  Planters.  Cotton  Plant* 
ers.  Cultivators.  Corn  Binders. 
Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers.  Listers, 
Manure  Spreaders.  .Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap* 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters,  praetors.  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


Other  features  such  as,  one-piece 
main  frame;  cold  rolled  steel  axle  and 
shaft;  pawls  and  ratchets  in  plain  view; 
coupling  frame  hinges  which  will  not 
bind;  five-inch  driving  wheels,  extra 
heavy  cutting  parts;  removable  wearing 
plates;  alignment  device  for  the  cutter 
bar;  spring  draft;  forward  acting  foot 
lever  and  many  other  distinctive  features, 
carry  the  Moline  Mower  through  tough 
cutting  year  after  year. 

It  will  be  worth  a  whole  lot  to 
you  to  have  a  Moline  Mower  at 
work  on  your  farm.  Remember 
when  you  get  a  Moline  Mower 
you  get  the  product  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  concerns 
in  the  business.  This  means  that 
you  can  always  get  repairs  for  a 
Moline  Mower 

Your  Moline  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  Moline  Mower  or 
if  there  is  no  Moline  dealer  in 
your  locality  write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation.  Address  Dept.  10. 
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Win  the  War  by  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co-operative  Farming 
in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater 
food  production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the 
allies  overseas  before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  rest  the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available  Farmer  and 
Farm  Hand  Must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is 
short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding 
operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  Last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels;  the  Demand 
from  Canada  Alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the^nd  but  needs  the  men. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively 
help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  i  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want 
to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell 
where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  Help  Will  Be  Required  Not  Later  Than  May  5th.  Wages 
Competent  Help,  $50  a  Month  and  Up,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get'a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


end.  Every  dollar  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities  works  to  shorten  the  war, 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors.    Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


In  feeding  hogs  for  the  market,  as 
also  any  other  class  of  meat  animals, 
larger  returns  are  obtained  when  the 
stock  ie  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 


There  are  few  combinations  of  feed 
which  are  more  economical  than  a  ration 
of  silage  and  cottonseed  meal  for  winter- 
ing stocker  cattle.  One  pound  of  cotton- 
seed meal  per  day  combined  with  what 


silage  stocker  steers  will  eat  will  cause 
them  to  gain  slightly  in  weight. 

The  Sheep-Killing  Dog  . 

"The  Sheep-Killing  Dog"  is  a  sugges- 
tive title  of  U.  S.  Farmers'  Bulletin  935, 
issued  in  February,  1918,  and  which  is 
the  severest  indictment  ever  filed  against 
Mr.  Dog.  It  gives  a  summary  of  the 
anti-dog  laws  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  publishes  in  full  the  dog 
statutes  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  are  considered  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  regulating  sheep-killing  dogs, 
Address  Washington,  D.  C. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Spring  is 
Cleaning-Up  Time 

The  garbage  can,  sinks,  drains, 
closets,  cesspools,  all  foul-smelling 
and  disease-breeding  places  need 
attention.  Get  out  toe  sprinkling 
can  and  make  a  liberal  use  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant.  Do  this 
regularly  to  establish  health  con- 
ditions— to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  purify  the  air.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  avoid  contagious 
diseases.  Use  it  also  about  the 
poultry  house,  pig  pen  and  stables. 
One  gallon  makes  100  gallons  of 
disinfectant.  GUARANTEED. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Separator  Order  ! 


Galloway' 


investing  in  a  separator  until 
yon  learn  what  a  big  separator 
value  you  can  get  direct  from  Galloway. 

Sanitary  Separator  N£...9..8 

It' a  the  sensation  of  all  separator**.  Sen- 
I  eational  in  construction,  clean  skimming, 
sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 

',  The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
\  combine  the  new  and  best  advantages  of  all  high 
grade  separators.    Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  get 
'  ^tnebest  of  all  embodied  in  one  perfect  machine. 
Four  big  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
size  guaranteed  to  skim  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  ISO  milking  test  In  your  own  dairy 
before  you  decide  to  keep  tt. 

Engines— Spreaders— Tractors 

I  Galloway  also  makes  Engines,  Spreaders 
Tractors  and  sella  them  direct,  too,  at  low- 
est factory  prices.   Don'torderany  imple> 

|  men  t  un  til  you  get  Galloway '  s  factory  price, 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

I  Get  this  money-saving  buying  guide  in 
your  hands  before  you  buy.  It  points  the 
way  to  immense  savings  that  will  amount 
ndreda  of  dollars  on  your  season's 
I  supplies.  Close  shipping  points  save  J 
you  freight.    Write  today  for  book. 

I  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  213 
Waterloo*  Iowa 


Chowchilla  Ranch 
California 

Oldest  Ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Farm  in  California.  Chowchilla  Ranch 
— a  wonder  spot  in  the  beautiful  San 
Joaquin  Valley — offers  every  advan- 
tage for  prosperous  farming — the  rltht 
soil,  water  and  sunshine.  Once  a  vast 
cattle  range,  now  a  great  thriving 
farming  community.  Twelve  miles  of 
sixteen-foot  boulevard  go  through  its 
center.  A  modern  town,  the  best  of 
schools  and  churches.  Beautiful  bun- 
galows. A  place  to  live! 

And  crops!  Here  through  the  mir- 
acle of  irrigation  there  are  bountiful 
crops  of  fruits  and  farm  products. 
Dairying,  hog  raising,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Five  and  six  cuttings  of  alfalfa  in  a 
season — clover,  barley,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

Big  crops,  money,  happiness  await 
you  there.  Let  me  send  you  all  the 
facts.  Address  today 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Ajt. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1354,  U.  P.  Bldj.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ABSO 

*    *  TRADE 


RBINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  50  ^ 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
inonts.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles*, 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
SI. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,  21 1  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Producing   Clean  Milk 


able 


HE  spoiling  of  milk  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  various  kinds  of 
bacteria.  These  minute  organisms 
increase  very  rapidly  under  favor- 
conditions.  The  problem  of  the 
dairyman  is  to  keep  them  from  get- 
ting in. 

Milk  with  a  low  bacterial  count  can 
be  produced  in  practically  any  cow  barn. 
Any  dairy  farmer  with  a  healthy  herd 
can  produce  such  milk  with  an  invest- 
ment of  only  $10  or  $20  and  a  little 
extra  care. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  an  experiment  produced  low 
bacterial  count  milk  in  a  poor  dairy 
barn.  The  only  changes  made  were: 
Simple  steam  sterilizer  for  'utensils,  clean 
cows — especially  clean  udders — small-top 
milking  pails,  proper  manure  removal 
and  good  bedding.  The  bacterial  count 
fell  from  as  high  as  1,200,000  to  an  av- 
erage of  2,154. 

Low  bacterial  count  is  the  beginning 
of  good  milk,  but  milk  must  also  be 
safeguarded  from  other  contamination 
likely  in  a  dirty  barn.  There  is  no  legit- 
imate excuse  for  the  production  of  milk 
from  dirty  cattle  or  in  a  filthy  stable. 
In  addition  milk  must  be  properly  cooled 
to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  bacteria. 

Reduction  of  bacteria  in  milk  does  not 
depend  on  the  kind  of  barn  or  expensive 
equipment  so  much  as  on  simple  inex- 
pensive precautions.  Milk  with  low  bac- 
teria count  can  be  produced  in  barns  of 
ordinary  type  with  less  than  $20  worth 
of  extra  equipment.  The  dairy  special- 
ists of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  proved  this  in  a  practical  ex- 
periment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  experiment, 
four  cows  were  put  in  an  ordinary  frame 
barn.  An  untrained  worker  was  em- 
ployed to  milk  and  care  for  the  animals. 
No  extra  attention  was  devoted  to 
cleaning  the  barn.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  barn  was  no  cleaner  than 
many  commercial  barns. 

Without  any  changes  in  barn  manage- 
ment the  specialists  had  two  cows  milked 
into  small-top  pails  and  the  two  others 
were  milked  into  ordinary  open-top  pails. 
The  milk  from  the  open-top  pails  aver- 
aged 407,653  bacteria.  The  milk  from 
the  small-top  pails  averaged  368,214. 

The  use  of  the  small-top  pail  without 
any  extra  precaution  made  a  dffference 
in  the  average  count  of  129,439  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  pails  and  cans  were  sterilized  with 
live  steam.  This  can  easily  and  cheaply 
be  done  with  a  simple  steam  sterilizer, 
■which  can  be  made  at  home  or  can  be 
purchased  complete  for  about  $10.  Other 
conditions  remained  as  before.  The  milk 
from  the  sterilized  small-top  pails  aver- 
aged only  17,027  bacteria — a  reduction 
of  351,187  in  favor  of  this  simple  steril- 
ization. With  the  open  pails,  steriliza- 
tion reduced  the  bacteria  to  22,677 — a 
decrease  of  474,976  compared  with  milk 
from  the  unsterilized  open  pails. 

In  the  third  step  of  the  experiment 
the  manure  was  removed  from  the  barn 
twice  instead  of  only  once  a  week.  The 
udders  and  teats  of  the  cows  were  washed 
before  each  milking.  These  reasonable 
measures  of  cleanliness  reduced  the  count 
in  milk  drawn  into  the  sterilized  small- 
top  pail  to  2,886  bacteria,  and  in  the 
sterilized  open-top  pail  to  6,166  per  cubic 
centimeter.  Ordinary  cleanliness,  it  can, 
be  seen,  caused  a  reduction  of  over  10,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

To  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  cows 
clean,  in  the  final  stage  of  the  experi- 
ment the  manure  was  removed  daily, 
clean  bedding  was  supplied,  and  the  cows 
were  cleaned  with  a  curry  comb  and 
brush.  With  these  final  precautions  the 
bacterial  count  in  the  small-top  pail  av- 
eraged the  very  low  one  of  2,154  per 
cubic  centimeter  or  1,197.847  bacteria 
less  than  were  found  in  a  sample  when 
the  barn  and  cows  were  dirty  and  the 
utensils  were  not  steamed. 


Kindness  to  Cows  Pays 

In  the  hurry  of  getting  chores  done, 
the  dairyman  sometimes  forgets  that 
dairy  cows  are  naturally  of  a  nervous 
and  excitable  disposition,  and  that  under 
conditions  of  excitement  or  fear  the  milk 
flow  is  materially  lessened.  Driving  cows 
on  the  run,  chasing  them  by  dogs  and 
with  loud  shouting,  are  not  allowed  on 
a  well-managed  dairy  farm.  In  the  sta- 
ble all  operations  should  be  -carried  on 
quietly.  When  a  cow  kicks  there  is 
usually  a  reason  for  it;  the  teats  may 


be  hurt  by  the  milker  or  the  cow  may 
be  frightened.  At  such  a  tim^  a  little 
care  in  removing  the  cause  and  pacify- 
ing the  cow  will  often  prevent  further 
trouble.  Many  good  cows  become  ton- 
firmed  kickers  and  consequently  less 
profitable  as  a  result  of  lack  of  careful 
observation  and  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  attendants. 

Dairy  cows  readily  become  accustomed 
to  a  regular  daily  program,  any  inter- 
ruption of  which  acts  as  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence and  tends  to  cause  a  decrease  in 
milk  production.  There  should  be  cer- 
tain hours  for  milking  and  the  same 
order  of  milking  should  always  be  fol- 
lowed. Thus,  at  the  regular  time  the 
cows  release  the  muscles  controlling  the 
milk  ducts  so  that  the  milk  is  given 
down  more  quickly  and  easily.  Regu- 
larity in  milking  is  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  keeping  the  milk  flow  constant. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  cows  be  fed 
grain  before  or  after  roughage,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  the  feeding  be  done  at 
regular  intervals  and  that  the  feeds  al- 
ways be  given  in  the  same  order.  Feeds 
which  have  considerable  odor  are  usually 
fed  after  milking  in  order  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  odors  by  the  milk. — Cir- 
cular Illinois  Experiment  Station. 


Dairy  Cattle  Improvement 

The  scrub  bull  must  go;  the  co-oper- 
ative bull  association  has  sounded  his 
death  knell.  No  longer  can  he  retard 
dairy  development  and  hinder  efficiency. 
Every  dairy  herd  should  produce  the 
maximum  of  milk  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  By  breeding  to  superior  sires,  milk 
production  will  be  greatly  increased  in  a 
single  generation  and  greater  economy 
effected.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the 
four  million  farmers  who  produce  the 
bulk  of  this  country's  milk  supply,  but 
who  own  an  average  of  less  than  ten 
cows,  to  use  bulls  of  high  quality  because 
of  the  great  expense.  By  joining  a  bull 
association  any  dairy  farmer  may  own 
a  share  in  an  excellent  pure-bred  bull  at 
a  cost  far  below  that  ordinarily  paid  for 
a  scrub.  The  initial  cost  is  smaller  and 
the  maintenance  cost  is  very  much  less. 

The  above  is  the  program  of  the  dairy 
division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Dairy  bulls  are  judged  by  their  ability 
to  increase  the  production  of  their  daugh- 
ters over  the  dams.  Scrub  bulls  can 
only  decrease  production — thus  lowering 
the  efficiency  of  the  herd.  Their  harm 
is  not  ended  in  one  generation,  but  con- 
tinues indefinitely.  With  beef  at  ex- 
ceptionally high  prices,  sell  the  scrub 
bull,  for  his  meat  value  far  outweighs 
his  dairy  worth.  A  common  practice  for 
the  farmer  with  a  few  cows  is  to  breed 
to  the  nearest  bull,  regardless  of  breed, 
breeding,  or  conformation,  and  as  a  re- 
sult dairy  herd  improvement  is  slow. 

The  cost  of  bull  service  also  falls  heav- 
ily on  the  commercial  dairyman  with  a 
small  herd,  as  bulls  must  be  changed 
every  two  or  three  years  to  avoid  "in- 
breeding. As  a  rule,  therefore,  he  buys 
a  bull  calf  from  the  nearest  farmer  who 
keeps  the  breed  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Too  often  cost  is  the  first  consideration. 
Too  seldom  is  the  bull  pure-bred,  and 
even  then  authentic  production  records  of 
his  ancestors  are  not  usually  available. 
The  result  is  lack  of  improvement. 
Though  a  great  pure-bred  bull  occasion- 
ally may  be  secured  in  this  way,  in 
nearly  every  case  he  will  have  been  dis- 
posed of  before  his  heifers  come  in  milk 
and  his  value  has  been  determined.  In 
this  way  many  of  the  greatest  bulls  have 
been  lost  to  the  dairy  industry.  A  co- 
operative bull  association  will  remedy 
these  difficulties. 

A  co-operative  bull  association  is  a 
farmers'  organization  whose  purpose  is 
the  joint  ownership,  use,  and  exchange 
of  three  or  more  high-class  pure-bred 
bulls.  The  territory  covered  by  the  as- 
■  sociation  is  divided  into  three  or  more 
breeding  blocks,  and  a  bull  is  stationed 
in  each  block  for  the  service  of  the  fifty 
to  sixty  cows  in  the  block.  Every  two 
years  the  bulls  are  interchanged.  Thus, 
at  small  cost,  a  bull  for  every  sixty 
-  cows  is  provided  for  six  or  more  years. 
The  cost  of  bull  service  is  thus  greatly 
reduced,  the  best  of  bulls  are  obtained, 
and  the  man  with  limited  means  and 
only  a  few  cows  is  enabled  to  improve 
his  herd.  Bulls  of  outstanding  merit  are 
preserved  for  their  entire  period  of  use- 
fulness.   Associations  of  this  kind  teach 
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Beats 
Out 

I;  The 
Grain 


SAVE  MORE  GRAIN 

Help  Win  the  War 

"Give  us  food,  men  and  muni- 
tions," say  the  allies.  But  more 
important  than  anything  else  is 
FOOD.  For  food,  the  world 
looks  to  America,  and  America 
looks  to  the  farmer.  Every  bushel 
of  grain  that  you  can  produce  is 
wanted,  and  a  good  big  price  is 
waiting  for  it.  Save  your  grain 
by  threshing  it  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

the  thresher  that  BEATS  OUT 
the  grain  instead  of  waiting  for  it 
to  drop  out.  It's  the  thresher 
that's  built  by  thresher  experts — 
men  who  know  how  to  get  grain 
from  the  bundle  to  the  sack  the 
quickest  and  surest  way. 

If  you  are  a  tbresberman  doing:  custom 
work,  you  will  find  the  big  money- 
making  runs  are  easy  with  a  Red  River 
Special.  Save  the  farmer  enough  more 
grain  and  time  to  pay  his  thresh  bill. 
Easier  than  ever  this  year  with  high 
prices  for  grain. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  home  thresh- 
ing, write  and  learn  about  our"  Junior," 
the  small  thresher  that  makes  home 
work  pay.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engine? 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


$29 


the  New  Butterfly! 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 

shown  here.  «  „M  „, 

3C  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  eaves 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog- folder  and  "direct- from- 
factory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  moaey. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  8181  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


co-operation,  encourage  careful  selection 
of  cows  and  calves,  introduce  better 
methods  of  feeding  and  management,  in- 
telligently fight  infectious  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  assist  in  the  marketing  of 
dairy  stock  and  dairy  products.  Assist- 
ance in  organization  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

One  fact  cited  by  the  dairy  specialists 
in  support  of  the  co-operative  bull  asso- 
ciation is  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
23,906,000  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States  are  owned  in  herds  of  less  than 
ten  cows.  The  owners  of  these  small 
herds  in  many  cases  can  not  afford  to 
maintain  pure-bred  bulls,  and  for  such 
owners  the  bull  association  offers  the 
only  practical  remedy  for  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  dairy  cattle.  Through  bull  asso- 
ciations they  can  improve  their  cattle 
and  decrease  expense. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
records  of  the  daughters  of  certain  bulls 
that  have  been  used  in  co-operative  bull 
associations,  and  also  shows  the  records 
of  the  dams  of  the  daughters : 

Average  fat 

Bull  No.  1 :  production. 

Seven  daughters  270.o  pounds 

Seven  dams  208.3  pounds 

Average  increase    62.2  pounds 

Bull  No.  2: 

Seven  daughters  281. 6  pounds 

Seven  dams  226.4  pounds 

Average  increase    55.2  pounds 

Bull  No.  3: 

Two  daughters  360.5  pounds 

Two  dams  254.0  pounds 

Average  increase  115.5  pounds 

Every  farmer  who  talks  maximum 
profits  instead  of  maximum  production 
is  aiding  Germany. 
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Condition  of  Wheat  Crop 


n 


T  WOULD  appear  that  wheat  has 
come  through  the  winter  in  Kan- 
sas in  better  condition  than  could 
have  been  expected.  According  to 
the  April  1  estimate  of  Edward  C.  Pax- 
ton,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates, who  is  located  in  Kansas,  the 
9,480,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  in  Kan- 
sas promises  67  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  Based  upon  this  condition,  Kan- 
sas has  a  chance  this  year  to  produce  in 
the  neighborhood  of  180,000,000  bushels 
of  winter  wheat.  The  final  outcome  will 
be  either  greater  or  less  as  climatic  con- 
ditions from  now  till  harvest  are  favor-, 
able  or  unfavorable.  This  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  wheat  as  Kansas  pro- 
duced in  1917.  It  means  not  only  more 
foor  for  our  soldiers  and  allies,  but  more 
money  to  buy  Xiberty  bonds  whenever 
necessary. 

Handicapped  last  fall  by  lack  of  mois- 
ture, Kansas  wheat  was  off  to  a  poor 
start,  but  came  over  the  top  of  the  win- 
ter battling  with  renewed  vigor  from  the 
wet  snows  of  February  and  the  light  but 
timely  rains  of  March.  Starting  with 
a  condition  of  71  per  tent  last  December 
it  enters  April  with  a  batting  average 
of  67  as  compared  with  45  a  year  ago 
and  80  the  ten-year  average. 

Winter  killing  was  severe  in  some 
parts  of  the  state.  Those  counties  lying 
in  the  drainage  system  of  the  Saline, 
Solomon  and  Republican  rivers  suffered 
worst.  The  mortality  was  also  grejit  in 
parts  of  the  western  third  of  the  state 
even  in  wheat  counties  of  important 
acreage,  as  Ford  and  Hodgeman.  From 
Pawnee  County  eastward  and  south  of 
the  Kaw,  conditions^  are  almost  univer- 
sally above  80  per  cent.  East  of  the 
Blue  and  of  a  line  drawn  south  from  its 
junction  with  the  Kaw,  conditions  will 
average  over  90  per  cent. 

The  average  condition  of  winter  wheat 
throughout  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated to  be  78.6  per  cent  of  normal  com- 
pared with  79.3  per  cent  last  December, 
63.4  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  83.6  per  cent 
the  ten -year  average  on  April  1.  This 
condition  forecasts  a  probable  reduction 
of  560,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
in  the  United  States. 


First  Year  Farm  Loan  System 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  has 
completed  its  first  year  of  actual  Opera- 
tion. The  first  charter  issued  to  a  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  is  dated  March  1,  1917, 
and  the  charters  for  the  other  eleven 
were  issued  during  that  month.  Borrow- 
ing under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Sys- 
tem is  done  through  national  farm  loan 
associations,  and  the  first  charter 
granted  to  one  of  these  associations  is 
dated  March  27,  1917;  so  that  while  most 
of  the  work  of  organizing  the  banks,  sys- 
tematizing their  business,  appointing  and 
training  appraisers  and  the  like  had  to 
be  done  after  the  end  of  March,  1917,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  banks  have  just 
about  concluded  their  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. A  statement  of  the  business  done 
during  this  first  year  is  therefore  of  in- 
terest. 

Before  the  system  was  put  in  opera- 
tion it  was  argued  that  our  American 
farmers  would  not  organize  for  co-oper- 
ative borrowing.  The  answer  to  this 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  up  to 
March  31,  1918,  2,808  national  farm  loan 
associations  were  incorporated,  repre- 
senting about  four  associations  to  each 
five  counties  in  the  United  States.  These 
associations  average  about  twenty  mem- 
bers, representing  a  total  membership  of 
about  56,000  farmers. 

The  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have 
received  applications  for  over  120,000 
loans,  amounting  to  about  $300,000,000. 
Many  of  these  applications  have  been  re- 
jected, reduced  or  withdrawn.  About 
80,000  loans  have  been  approved,  amount- 
ing to  over  $160,000,000,  and  on  over 
30,000  of  these  loans  money  has  been 
paid  to  the  farmers  to  the  amount  of 
about  $80,000,000.  Many  of  the  loans 
approved  were  for  reduced  amounts 
which  the  borrowers  declined  to  accept. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  expenses 
incident  to  the  operation  of  new  machin- 
ery and  to  the  appraisement  and  deter- 
mination of  title  on  many  loans  that 
have  not  yet  been  closed,  the  expense  of 
the  banks  in  doing  business  has  been 


within  such  limits  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  that 
these  banks  will  easily  be  able  to  oper- 
ate on  a  difference  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  between  the  loaning  rate  and  the 
rate  which  they  pay  on  their  bonds. 
None  of  the  banks,  of  course,  received 
any  appreciable  income  from  their  busi- 
ness during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
but  during  the  last  half  the  business  of 
the  Spokane  Federal  Land  Bank,  for  ex- 
ample, was  sufficiently  profitable  to  come 
within  about  $10,000  of  wiping  out  the 
excess  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  first 
half,  and  the  volume  of  business  on  its 
books  assures  it  a  handsome  surplus  for 
the  second  year.  Every  borrower,  when 
he  takes  out  his  loan,  makes  a  subscrip- 
tion which  increases  the  stock  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  to  the  extent  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  borrowed.  These 
stock  subscriptions  of  borrowers,  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  banks,  are  now  so 
large  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  the  retirement  of  the 
original  stock  of  the  banks,  which  was 
principally  subscribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, will  begin  within  a  few  months. 


Increase  Sorghum  Acreage 

We  would  again  urge  the  importance 
of  a  large  acreage  of  the  grain  sorghum 
crops  in  Kansas.  The  distribution  of 
seed  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  has  foi?  its  pur- 
pose the  increasing  of  sorghum  planting. 
The  seed  the  Government  is  distributing 
is  on  sale  at  actual  cost. 

H.  N.  Vinall  at  Wichita  is  the  Govern- 
ment representative  in  Kansas,  but  seed 
should  preferably  be  ordered  through  a 
county  agent  or  through  the  chairman 
of  the  county  council  of  defense.  It  is 
not  advised  that  farmers  who  can  obtain 
good  seed  in  their  own  localities  pur- 
chase from  this  reserve. 

The  seed  available  comprises  kafir, 
mUo,  feterita,  sorgo  (cane),  and  Sudan 
grass.  Only  standard  varieties  are  be- 
ing handled  by  the  Government,  and  all 
are  being  recleaned  and  sacked. 

All  this  seed  shows  good  germination, 
the  Government  having  refused  to  pur- 
chase any  which  tested  lower  than  85 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  kafir,  80  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  sweet  sorghum,  and  75  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  Sudan  grass. 


Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. —  (Advertisement.) 


Crops  in  Sedgwick  County 

C.  W.  Tallman.  Sedgwick  County, 
writes  that  since  the  good  rain  the  al- 
falfa and  wheat  is  looking  most  prom- 
ising. Some  of  the  wheat  which  was 
sown  late  did  not  come  up  on  account 
of  dry  weather  last  fall,  but  where  it 
was  sown  early  it  is  now  coming  on  in 
fine  shape.  He  says:  "Farmers  are 
very  busy  preparing  ground  for  spring 
crops.  A  large  acreage  of  oats  is  sown 
and  it  is  all  looking  well.  There  will  be 
quite  a  large  acreage  of  kafir,  cane,  and 
other  forage  crops  raised  in  the' south- 


western part  of  t  he  county.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  looks  well,  considering  the 
scarcity  of  feed.  The  outlook  for  a 
bumper  crop  is  encouraging,  but  farm 
help  is  very  scarce." 


The  loyalty  of  the  men  and  women  and 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Kansas  is  reflected 
in  a  report  received  from  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee  at  Washington, 
by  P.  W.  Goebel,  director  for  Kansas, 
which  shows  that  the  War  Savings  fund 
has  now  passed  the  $100,000,000  mark. 
This  sum  represents  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree the  small  savings  of  the  people,  now 
flowing  into  the  nation's  war  chest  at  a 
rate  of  $700,000,000  a  year,  with  every 
indication  that  the  anticipated  $1,680,- 
000,000  will  be  attained  soon  after  the 
launching  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
drive.  The  cash  figures  of  $100,000,000 
is  the  equivalent  of  24,000,000  of  the 
five-dollar  Baby  Bonds,  or  400,000,000 
of  the  "two-bit"  Thrift  Stamps.  Al- 
though figures  are  not  available  to  show 
the  number  of  individuals  enlisted  as 
war  savers,  a  conservative  estimate 
places  the  number  at  not  less  than  5,- 
000,000,  whereas  it  is  hoped  to  enroll 
40,000,000  persons  as  war  savers. 


Many  straw  stacks  in  Kansas  have 
been  burned  in  the  last  few  weeks.  In 
traveling  fourteen  miles  one  man  saw 
fourteen  burning  stacks  in  a  certain  Kan- 
•  sas  county.  In  Iowa  and  other  corn  belt 
states  cattlemen  are  paying  as  high  as 
$7  a  ton  for  straw.  Live  stock  men  who 
have  been  using  straw,  silage,  corn  fod- 
der, and  a  small  amount  of  alfalfa  hay 
with  a  little  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  or 
some  soft  corn,  say  that  this  combina- 
tion makes  good  inexpensive  beef.  The 
straw  should  at  least  be  spread  out  to 
enrich  the  soil. 


Following  the  conference  of  the  live 
stock  representatives  from  several  of  the 
mid-west  states  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, a  request  was  made  for  the  nom- 
ination of  men  for  appointment  to  a 
place  on  the  meat  division  with  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. Each  state  delegation  was  asked  to 
submit  two  names.  C.  E.  Yancey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Live  Stock  Produc- 
ers' Association,  was  selected  and  called 
to  Washington  by  Mr.  Hoover  last  week. 
Mr.  Yancey  has  been  an  extensive  feeder 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  whole  business 
of  meat  production.  It  was  admitted  to 
the  Kansas  committee,  however,  that  the 
man  appointed  would  not  have  any  real 
authority  or  power  to  act,  being  merely 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Live  stock  men 
will  have  a  representative  on  the  job, 
however,  who  will  be  able  to  understand 
their  problems  and  whose  advice  and 
counsel  can  be  counted  on  in  protecting 
them  against  loss. 

Potatoes  in  the  nutrients  they  contain 
are  very  similar  to  wheat.  Increased 
consumption  of  potatoes  will  help  save 
wheat.  They  are  now  cheap,  which  is 
another  important  consideration.  Too 
many  of  the  flour  substitutes  are  higher 
in  price  than  wheat.  Transportation 
troubles  have  prevented  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  potatoes,  but  by  a  systematic 
campaign  large  supplies  are  now  being 
moved.  Unless  these  are  consumed  now 
they  will  spoil.  We  can  imagine  how  the 
Germans  would  ridicule  our  methods  if 
we  should  permit  the  actual  loss  of  such 
large  values  as  are  stored  up  in  our  po- 
tato crop,  much  of  which  is  still  uncon- 
sumed. 


The  only  legitimate  "con  game"  is  the 
con-servation  game. 


Farmers  the  country  over  are  adding  boura 
to  every  working  day.  Food  production  de- 
mands it.  Power  farming  machinery  makes 
it  possible.  Automobiles  of  every  kind  and 
description  are  being  pressed)  into  service. 

The  Curtis  Tractor  Unit 

Makes  a  Tractor  of  any  Auto 

Adds  hours  of  pleasure  to  every  working 
day.  Acknowledged  the  moBt  wonderful  farm 
machinery  invention  in  years.  Converts  any 
euto— Ford,  Buick,  Maxwell,  Overland— any 
machine  with  engine  and  transmission  in  work- 
ing condition.  Guaran  teed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
average  farm  tractor  selling  for  $1000  to  $1500. 

Pulling  Power  off  12  Autos 

The  speed  of  the  engine  is  converted  through 
powerful  reducing  gears  into  pulling  power. 
Nothing  to  remove— not  even  wheels  or  fen- 
ders. No  strain  on  engine — auto  axle  merely 
turns  pinion  gears.  Develops  twelve  times 
the  engine  power  at  draw  bar  and  all  the  en- 
gine power  for  belt  work.  Easier  on  engine 
than  ordinary  driving.  Engine  runs  on  bigb 
on  all  work.  jtflr  . 

Gears  Enclosed  In  Oust-Proof  Case 

All  gears,  pinions  and  bearings  enclosed  in 
dust-proof  gear  case  run  in  bath  of  oil.  No  bull 
gear  to  cut  out.  No  cast  iron  parts  in  entire 
construction.  Perfect  in  every  mechanical  de- 
tail. Guaranteed  to  outoull  an;  Ff^il^r  device. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

f  Big  manufacturing  facilities  guarantee  fm- 
mediate  shipment  Make  your  auto  do  the 
work  of  4  to  8  horses.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
does  all  hauling,  runs  pulley  for  belt  work. 
Drive  pulley  included  in  purchase  price.  One 
price  for  any  size  auto—  S3  5  0  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

Monthly  Farm  Paper  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  free  sub- 
script ion  to  Curtia  Tractor  News.  Telia  all 
about  power  fanning— how  every  farmer  with 
a  Curtis  Tractor  Unit  and  a  second  hand  auto 
can  farm  with  machinery.  Full  of  facts  and 
proof. 


J  AUTO  TO.ff»»,„  Omim.tractor\* 
|  TRACTOR  O       4fc       TO  AUTOj 


DEALERS !  I 

Wire  for  dealer 
proposition.  Ad- 
ditional territory 
beinu  assigned. 
Enormous  farmer 
demand.  Exclu- 
a  i  v  e  territory. 
Come  eea  as  aft 
C  b  i  c  ag  o  office. 
Immediate  deliv- 


Send  (bis  coopoo 
with  your  name 
and  address  for 


Free  Subscription  ana  Dealer 
Proposition 
CURTIS  TRACTOR  &  TRUCK  COMPANY 
Oept.D-1  2634-36  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Makes1 
ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Dl«eher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  | 
Box  362  Owensboro,  Ky. 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West- 
ern Canada.    Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
I  homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

•ere  —  it's  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow  - 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nu- 
trition, are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churcheB,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
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They  wear  like  iron— 

HONORBfLT 

SCHOOL  SHOES 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.    Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 
F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


1 
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KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


Salted  Alaska 
HERRING 


These  dainty  fish  are  the 
cream  of  the  season's  catch.  Salted  just  enough  to 
keep — they  are  wonderfully  good.  Every  fish  contains 
delicious  melt  and  roe.  After  fish  are  freshened  in 
cold  water  they  are  just  as  rich  and  appetizing  as  if 
you  had  pulled  them  in  from  the  water  yourself.  100- 
pound  keg,  $8.90;  50-pound  keg,  $4.85;  20-pound  pail, 
$2.15.  Our  64 -page  Cookbook  FBEE  with  every  order. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  today. 
A.  S.  JOHNSON  FISH  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Duluth,  Minn. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  (or 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  IS 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRE8.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg     -     -     -  KlIMI 


TESTED  SEED  CORN  10C°E£|R 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  L0Wpers,tce8 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
Information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


Length,  3Si  inches.  Your  own  name  on  the 
handle,; 

James  Hremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
take  $2  for  his  knife. 

John  Streetor  said  it  is  easily  worth  $1.50. 
It  Is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel, 


Send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
•wll!  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LEONARD),  MANAGER 

Kansas  Farmer  ISldg.  Topeka,  Kansas 

Food  will  win  the  war — produce  it. 

One-ifcird  of  the  protein  in  the  day's 
dietary  should  be  of  animal  source. 
Meat,  milk,  eggs,  cereals,  and  legumes 
are  the  best  sources  of  protein. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  wa  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Hansas. 


Much  may  be  done  with  the  world  we  are 

in,  . 

Much  with  the  race  to  better  it; 

We  can  unfetter  it, 
Free  it  from  chains  of  the  old  traditions, 
Broaden  its  viewpoint  of  virtue  and  sin, 
Change  its  conditions 
Of  labor  and  wealth. 
And  open  new  roadways  to  knowledge  and 
health, 

Yet  some  things  ever  must  stay  as  they 

are 

While  the  sea  has  its  tide  and  the  sky 
its  star. 


A  man  and  a  woman  with  love  unde- 
filed, 

And  the  look  of  the  two  in  the  face  of 
a  child; 

Oh,  the  joys  of  this  world  have  their  chang- 
ing ways, 

But  this  joy  stays. 
Nothing  better  on  earth  can  be 
Than  just  those  three. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Joy  of  the  Teacher 

If  an  Agassiz  finds  pleasure  in  digging 
among  fossils  in  order  that  he  may  in- 
terpret the  great  story  of  prehistoric 
life;  if  a  Thoreau  by  Walden  pond  is 
delighted  with  his  studies  of  bugs  and 
beetles;  if  a  John  Burroughs  on  his  little 
patch  of  ground  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  glories  in  his  life  among  the 
birds  and  bees;  if  a  Luther,  Burbank  is 
enraptured  with  his  work  of  transform- 
ing a  worthless  desert  cactus  into  an 
edible  fruit,  or  in  producing  a  sweeter 
rose  or  a  fairer  lily;  if  these  and  other 
workers  whose  names  are  legion,  revel  in 
the  love  of  their  work — then  by  what 
term  shall  we  designate  the  joy  that 
should  be  the  teacher's,  who  works  not 
with  mere  fossils,  nor  with  bugs  or 
beetles,  nor  with  birds,  bees,  or  flowers, 
but  with  the  child  who  is  at  once  the 
most  complex,  the  most  plastic,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  God's 
creations.  Yes,  it's  a  great  thing  to  teach 
school,  it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a 
teacher.  —  Frank  W.  Simmonds  in  The 
Kansas  Teacher. 


Editor's  Note. — Yes,  it  is  a"  wonder- 
ful thing  to  be  a  teacher,  but  if  the  op- 
portunity of  the  school  teacher — to  whom 
is  committed  the  developing  child  life 
for  a  few  hours  a  day,  during  a  few 
months  of  the  year,  for  at  most  only  a 
few  years — is  so  great,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  possibilities  before  her  whose 
teaching  begins  some  years  earlier  than 
that  of  the  school  and  whose  influence 
extends  through  life? 


Did  You  Sign  Food  Pledge? 

Send  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
following  United  States  Food  Leaflets 
which  will  help  you  keep  it: 

To  help  you  save  wheat:  No.  2 — Do 
You  Know 'Corn  Meal?  No.  6 — Do  You 
Know  Oatmeal?  No.  9 — Vegetables  for 
Winter.    No.  10 — Plenty  of  Potatoes. 

To  help  you  save  fat:  No.  16 — Use 
Fat  Carefully- 

To  help  you  save  meat:  No.  3 — A 
Whole  Dinner  in  One  Dish.  No.  5 — Make 
a  Little  Meat  Go  a  Long  Way.  No.  8 — 
Instead  of  Meat.  No.  11  — Milk:  the 
Best  Food  We  Have.  No.  14 — Dried 
Beans  and  Peas.   No.  17 — Use  More  Fish. 

To  help  you  plan  meals:  No.  1— Start 
the  Day  Right  with  a  Good  Breakfast. 
No.  4 — Choose  Your  Food  Wisely.  No.  7 
— Food  for  Your  Children.' 

To  help  you  save  fuel:  No.  12* — Save 
Fuel  When  You  Cook.  No.  13— Let  the 
Fireless  Cooker  Help  You  Cook. 


Eat  Canned  Vegetables  Now 

The  next  few  weeks  present  the  bald- 
est problem  of  the  year  to  the  housewife 
in  the  way  of  planning  meals  that  will 
please  the  capricious  appetites  of  the 
different  members  of  the  family  and 
meet  their  bodily  needs.  The  men  are 
beginning  their  spring  rush  of  work,  the 
women  are  making  garden,  raising  chick- 
ens, and  cleaning  house,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  are  busy  everywhere.  Every- 
one is  working  hard  and  needs  plenty  of 
nourishing  food.  Yet  all  are  growing 
tired  of  tbe  heavy  winter  foods  and  be- 
gin to  long  for  fresh  vegetables. 

The  body  really  needs  something  dif- 
ferent. Doctors  say  that  the  tired-out 
feeling  at  the  end  of  the  winter — "spring 


fever" — is  often  the  protest  of  the  body 
against  a  lack  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  winter  diet.  The  child,  wjio  is  build- 
ing a  man's  or  a  woman's  body  in  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  a  dynamo  of  tire- 
less energy,  feels  this  need  most  keenly. 
The  salts,  or  mineral  matter,  that  vege- 
tables contain  Is  one  of  your  chief  helps 
in  keeping  strong  and  well.  In  every 
part  of  the  body  there  are  salts  some- 
what like  table  salt,  but  of  many  kinds 
— iron,  lime,  and  others.  Your  body  will 
not  work  smoothly  unless  it  has  plenty 
of  these  salts,  and  the  children  cannot 
build  strong  bodies  without  them.  You 
must  get  them  from  your  food.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  r^ch  in  them.  The 
salts  and  other  substances  in  vegetables 
also  help  to  prevent  constipation. 

Now,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  let- 
tuce, asparagus,  onions  and  "greens" 
which  we  will  shortly,  have,  is  the  time 
when  last  summer's  canned  and  dried 
vegetables  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Chopped  onions  or  green  pep- 
pers may  add  a  good  flavor.  Of  course 
you  will  not  use  any  canned  vegetables 
about  which  there  is  the  least  suspicion 
of  spoilage. 

Canned  corn  is  very  good  when  turned 
into  a  baking  dish,  milk  and  seasoning 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  through  in 
the  oven  and  allowed  to  brown  on-top. 
Outside  stalks  of  celery  cut  up,  a  green 
pepper,  or  both,  added  before  baking, 
make  the  dish  more  appetizing. 

Do  you  use  dried  vegetables?  They 
are  as  good  as  canned,  or  better.  The 
only  change  that  takes  place  is  the  loss 
of  water.  The  salts  and  other  valuable 
parts  are  the  same  as  in  the  fresh.  Soak 
them  for  several  hours  or  over  night  to 
replace  the  water  lost  in  drying.  Then 
cook  them  exactly  as  you  would  fresh 
ones — as  a  vegetable,  in  soups,  or  with 
meat. 


Souffles 

2  cupfuls  thick  white  sauce 

2  eggs 
Salt 

The  white  sauce  is  prepared  by  thick- 
ening two  cupfuls  of  hot  milk  with  three 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  boiling  a 
few  minutes  in  double  boiler,  and  season- 
ing with  butter.  Beat  the  yolks  and  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  separately.  Add  the 
yolks  and  the  salt  to  the  white  sauce 
and  fold  in  the  whites  lightly.  Turn  the 
mixture  into  a  greased  baking  dish  set 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  it  puffs  and  be- 
comes firm,  which  will  be  thirty  to  forty 
minutes. 

Cheese  souffle  is  made  by  adding  one- 
half  to  one  cupful  of  grated  cheese  to  the 
hot  white  sauce;  fish  or  vegetable  souffle 
by  adding  one-half  to  one  cupful  of 
cooked  fish  or  vegetable  to  the  hot  white 
sauce,  and  bread  crumb  souffle  by  using 
one  cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs  to  two 
cups  of  medium  thick  white  sauce.  The 
bread  crumbs  take  the  place  of  part  of 
the  flour  and  give  a  different  texture. 

For  a  dessert,  add  to  the  hot  white 
sauce  one-fourth  cupful  of  maple  syrup 
or  honey,  or  from  one-half  to  one  cup- 
ful of  sweetened  fruit  pulp,  such  as 
prune,  apricot,  apple,  or  peach. 

Dandelion  Soup. 

1  cupful  dandelion  pulp 
1  tablespoonful  butter 
1  tablespoonful  flour 
1  cupful  milk 

Yolk  of  hard-boiled  egg 

Salt  and  pepper 

Make  a  sauce  of  the  milk,  flour  and 
butter,  and  add  to  it  the  dandelion  pulp. 
Just  before  serving  the  soup  add  the 
egg  yolk,  which  has  been  pressed  through 
a  sieve. 


Dandelion  Greens  with  Bacon. 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
1  cupful  bread  crumbs 
1  pint  cooked  and  chopped  greens 
1  tablespoonful  onion  juice  or 
lemon  juice 
Salt  and  pepper 

Brown  the  crumbs  slightly  in  the  melt- 
ed butter,  add  the  greens  and  the  remain- 
ing ingredients.  When  the  mixture  is 
hot,  form  it  into  a  loaf  on  a  plate,  gar- 
nish with  slices  of  hard  boiled  egg,  and 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  $15.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  can* 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Wo  also  manufacture  Homo  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  13*        Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHETED. 
CAMISOLE. COWN. 
CORSET  COVER  YOK 


CROCHETED  CAPS 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER. 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

place  slices  of  broiled  bacon  over  the 
top. 

Woman's  Place  in  Business 

The  broadening  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  financial  world  and  the 
training  necessary  for  those  who  would 
improve  upon  them  were~discussed  re- 
cently before  the  students  of  Wellesley 
College  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  by 
Miss  IJugenia  Wallace,  supervisor  of  the 
library  and  bond  filing  department  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  Miss  Wallace's  observations  are 
particularly  timely  by  reason  of  the  ten- 
dency just  now  to  substitute  women  for 
men  in  all  sorts  of  employment.  Be- 
cause of  her  varied  experience  she  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  analyze  the 
situation  women  face. 

Miss  Wallace  is  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  League  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunities  for  Women,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations, and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  office  work  of  the  National 
Association  of  Employment  Schools. 
She  formerly  conducted  a  course  in  in- 
dexing, filing,  and  library  work,  as  ap- 
plied to  business,  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

In  her  view,  the  thing  that  is  essential 
to  women's  success  in  business  is  that 
their  mental  equipment  be  so  developed 
that  concentration,  memory,  and  accu- 
racy can  be-  counted  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course.  With  that  equipment,  a  wil- 
lingness to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  an 
eye  watchful  for  the  opportunity  that  is 
sure  to  arrive,  any  young  woman  may 
hope  for  a  place  of  importance  and  honor 
in  the  business  world.    She  said: 

"Work  in  the  financial  world  is  allur- 
ing because  its  keynote  is  service.  Op- 
portunities have  broadened,  and  while 
there  are  by  no  means  the  great  open- 
ings that  are  generally  believed  to  exist, 
there  is  a  real  change  of  heart,  one  evi- 
dence of  which  is  that  women  are  every- 
where entering  doors  that  were  barred 
to  them  a  year  ago.  But  they  must 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
business  world  and  then  be  content  to 
start  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

"The  precious  thing  the  business  world 
seeks  is  character — character  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  life.  The  business  world 
also  wants  unselfishness  —  the  elements 
of  good  fellowship  and  good  humor — 
and  such  well  trained  mental  processes 
that  concentration,  memory,  and  accu- 
racy can  be  counted  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  together  with  that  power  of 
analysis  and  self-help  that  will  enable 
one  to  handle  the  tools  of  business  and 
search  out  short  cuts  and  direct  routes  to 
desired  ends.  Do  you  know  what  qual- 
ity of  all  others  is  most  rare?  Initia- 
tive and  originality,  tempered  with 
judgment.  This  is  the  thing  any  em- 
ployer can  best  afford  to  pay  for,  be- 
cause it  brings  results. 

"If,  you  will  keep  that  word  'results' 
well  in  mind,  it  will  give  you  the  whole 
business  situation  in  a  nutshell.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
employer  —  individual  or  corporation  — 
cares  not  a  whit  how  the  work  is  done, 
if  the  results  are  forthcoming.  It  is 
because  results  cannot  be  had  without 
good  work  that  training  is  necessary  and 
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technique  must  become  thoroughly  mas- 
tered. Technique  is  the  actual  method  of 
handling  work.  It  may  mean  only  the 
ability  to  enclose  circulars  in  the  right 
way,  or  it  may  mean  method  in  library 
work,  stenography,  chemical  analysis,  or 
mathematical  computation.  The  thing  is 
to  do  it  so  well  that  the  mind  is  freed 
from  the  question  of  'how  to  do,'  and 
can  go  forward  into  those  broader  realms 
of  'what  to  do,'  where  the  durable  sat- 
isfactions lie. 

"For  the  sake  of  gaining  this  thorough 
knowledge,  I  should  advise  those  who 
aim  to  be  leaders,  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  learn  the  very  groundwork  of  the 
thing  they  undertake.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  first  principle  of  business  is  to 
learn  to  do  the  least  task  well;  the  sec- 
ond— and  it  is  equally  important — is  to 
teach  someone  else  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
twofold  rule  of  progress  that  enables  the 
strong  man  or  woman  to  lift  responsi- 
bility from  overburdened  shoulders,  and 
teach  younger  people  to  take  it  easily 
and  in  turn. 

"If  you  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  you  will  be  able 
to  choose  your  own  work  much  more 
wisely  than  if  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  forces  at  play  outside.  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  impress  upon  you  the  im- 
portance of  careful  choice.  Your  whole 
life  will  be  affected  by  it,  for  both  suc- 
cess and  happiness  depend,  to  a  tremen- 
dously large  extent,  upon  one's  vocation 
being  a  free  and  wise  choice,  founded 
upon  real  knowledge  of  conditions. 

"Take  your  talent  into  the  world 
where  it  belongs  and  let  it  earn  its  way 
there.  The  way  may  be  hard  for  a 
while,  but  if  yours  is  purpose  and  not 
merely  desire,  hardship  will  not  deter 
you.  Remember  that  fitness  is  the  first 
essential,  and  that  there  is  a  world  of 
wisdom  in  Thoreau's 'mild^but  frank  re- 
buke, 'It  is  not  enough  to  be  busy,  so 
are  the  ants.  What  are  you  busy 
about  ?' 

"What  are  you  busy  about?  Or  should 
you  be  busy  at  all  in  the  business  sense 
of  the  word?  Think  that  over  many 
times,  and  ask  yourselves  if  there  isn't 
a  bigger  and  finer  work  waiting  for  you 
in  the  homes  and  rural  towns  than  there 
is  in  the  few  great  cities  toward  which 
the  young  people  flock  so  eagerly.  One 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  country  is 
the  way  in  which  the  small  communities 
are  being  drained  of  their  young  men 
and  women,  to  whom  family  ties  are  less 
than  personal  ambition.  The  homes  and 
small  communities  are  in  need  of  the 
very  things  that  trained  and  resourceful 
people,  girls  with  vision  and  initiative, 
could  develop  within  them,  and  it  is  es- 
sentially woman's  work,  for  it  affects 
the  life  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  every  hu- 
man being  longs  to  make  the  world  a 
little  better  for  having  been  in  it. 
Women  will  have  their  influence  upon 
business,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  will  be 
a  leveling  influence,  a  spirit  of  very  real 
democracy.  You  will  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good  if  you  remain  strong  and  reso- 
lute and  happy.  Come  into  the  busy 
life  with  the  thought  of  what  you  can 
put  into  it,  for  that  is  the  spirit  that 
is  guiding  the  great  men  and  women  of 
the  new  order — the  spirit  that  will  break 
through  all  the  blind  alleys  and  hope- 
less-loffking  barriers  that  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  so  many.  If  you  'place 
your  fingers  on  this  highest  note  and 
keep  it  there'  your  influence  may  be  an 
even  finer  and  bigger  thing  than  you 
dare  hope." 

Convenient  Ironing  Board 

One  of  the  devices  described  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  927  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled 
"Farm  Home  Conveniences,"  is  the  fold- 
ing ironing  board  shown  on  this  page, 
which  can  be  fastened  up  against  the 
wall  when  not  in  use.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  board  is  very  simple.  A 
convenient  size  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions: 4  feet  8  inches  long,  15  inches 
at  the  attached  end,-  and  8  inches  at  the 
free  end.  About  two  feet  from  the  at- 
tached end  the  board  begins  to  taper 
gradually.      The  free  end  is  rounded. 

A  strip  1  1-4  by  4  by  15  inches  is  se- 
curely fastened  by  screws  to  the  wall  at 
a  convenient  height.  This  will  vary 
with  the  height  of  the  user.  For  the 
average  woman  it  should  be  thirty-one 
or  thirty-two  inches.  The  board  is 
hinged  to  the  wall  strip  with  No.  3  butt 
hinges. 

The  leg,  or  brace,  made  of  material 
one  inch  thick  and  four  inches  wide,  is 
fastened  with  a  No.  3  butt  hinge  to  a 
board  strip  1  by  4  by  8  inches.  The 
board  strip  is  screwed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  board  eleven  inches  from  the  free 
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end.  The  length  of  the  bra«e  depends 
upon  the  height  of  the  board,  and  when 
the  board  is  in  position  the  brace  rests 
against  the  baseboard  of  the  wall.  Its 
construction  will  be  easily  understood 
from  the  drawing.  Skirts  may  be  easily 
ironed  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  brace.  .  A  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
tacked  to  the  board  at  the  end  next  the 
wall  provides  a  very  handy  resting  place 
■  for  the  hot  iron  when  it  is  not  being 
used.    The  board  is  folded  up  against 
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BACK  FOR  HOLDING  PORTABLE  BOARD 


the  wall,  and  may  be  held  in  place  by 
using  the  upper  part  of  the  rack  for 
holding  a  portable  ironing  board,  as  in 
the  illustration. 

If  a  portable  ironing  board  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  stationary  one,  this  rack, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  a  closet  door, 
will  be  a  convenient  place  in  which  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  and  free  from 
dust.  The  upper-  part  of  the  holder  is 
made  of  two  and  one-half  inch  material 
and  is  five  inches  in  depth.  It  is  twelve 
inches  across  the  top  and  is  shaped  to 
fit  the  contour  of  the  smaller  end  of  the 
ironing  board.  In  the  center  is  a  button 
which  holds  the  top  of  the  board  in  place. 
The  button  is  made'  of  metal  and  so 
shaped  as  to  give  it  a  spring  and  to 
provide  a  finger  hold  for  easy  movement. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rack  or  holder  is 
screwed  to  the  wall  or  door. 

The  bottom  or  lower*part  of  the  rack 
is  five  inches  wide  and  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  is  made  of  two  and  one-half 
inch  material.  It  is  rabbeted  on  the  side 
next  to  the  wall,  an  inch  rabbet  being 
cut  in  to  form  a  rest  for  the  board.  This 
part  of  the  rack  is  fastened  with  two 

rews  to  the  wall  or  door. 


Brewers  of  beer  have  been  limited  by 
presidential  proclamation  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  grains  and  other  food 
materials  that  were  used  last  year.  The. 
same  limitation  applies  to  the  so-called 
temperance  and  near-beers. 


•  "In  attempting  to  throw  light  on  an- 
other person's  character,  remember  that 
you  are  likely  to  cast  some  reflections 
on  your  own."  ( 


A  hood  suspended  over  the  kitchen 
range  and  connected  to  the  flue  in  the 
chimney  will  gather  all  the  steam  and 
odors  and  carry  them  away. 

A  good  application  of  paint  fills  the 
cracks  and  pores  in  wood  and  prevents 
the  entrance  and  growth  of  organisms 
which  cause  decay.  It  prevents  the 
formation  of  rust  if  applied  to  the  iron 
parts  of  machinery.  There  is  no  paint- 
ing season.  Just  buy  a  good  paint  and 
apply  it.  Be  sure  that  it  is  good,  for  it 
costs  more  to  apply  poor  paint  than 
good.  So  if  it  takes  more  labor  to  spread 
cheap  paint  which  will  make  your  paint- 
ing cost  more,  buy  a  good  paint  which 
will  last  longer  and  be  better  for  your 
buildings. 
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Popped  corn,  either  whole  or  ground, 
makes  a  very  delicious  breakfast  or  sup- 
per dish,  when  served  with  top  milk. 

The  best  practical  way  to  protect 
bread  from  mold  is  to  keep  it  in  a  dry, 
air-tight  box. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  "Cor elli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmea. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  ijouis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.   1  Sen(i  u§  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

 ~   Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  11  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 .  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in 
New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer.  We 
can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade, 
perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  at  10 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required,  accompanies  each  pattern. 
When  ordering,  all  youtf'have  to  do  ii  to 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give 
the  correct  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each 
number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders  promptly 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer: 
To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern  we  will  send 
the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every 
Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker,"  for  only  2 
cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern-^and  book. 
Price  of  book  if  ordered  without  pattern,  S 
cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or 
books  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8450 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  sleeves  may 
be  long  or  short  and  the  skirt  has  three 
gores.  No.  8457 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in 
sizes   36   to   44   inches   bust   measure.  The 


fronts  are  rolled  to  form  revers.  No.  8451— 
Children's  Empire  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  The  round  or  square  neck 
may  be  used  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  one 
piece. 

The  man  who  grows  more  food  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  man 
who  grows  dollars  may  be  adding  only 
to  his  own  wealth. 


Dried  prunes  soaked  in  water  over 
night,  then  drained  and  brought  to  the 
breakfast  table,  are  a  luscious  substitute 
for  fresh  fruit. 


God's  providence  is  not  blind,  but  full  of 

eyes. 

It  searches  all  the  refuges  of  lies,. 
And    in   His    time    and    way,    the  accursed 
things  shall  perish.  — Whittier. 


No.  8536 — Children's  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  the  armholes  and  again  into 
the  turned-back  cuffs.  There  is  a  tiny  yoke 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  dress  is  brought 
in  to  fit  it  in  three  box  plaits.  No.  8544 — 
Ladies'  Four-Gored  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  This 
skirt  is  four-gored.  The  large  pockets  with 
envelope  flaps  for  trimming  add  an  inturest- 
ing  touch.  No.  8520 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  34.  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  fronts  of  the  waist  are  turned 
back  to  form  revers.  The  skirt  is  in  three 
pieces. 


Be  a  food  controller  in  your  own  home 
and  count  yourself  fortunate  that  you 
have  food  to  control. 


Not  all  Americans  can  win  a  niche  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  but  all  can  keep  out 
of  the  Hall  of  Shame  that  bears  the 
names  of  profiteers  and  hoarders,  of 
wasters  and  slackers  and  slickers,  of  botk 
sexes  and  all  ages. — Youth's  Companion. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
Intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY — THOUSANDS 
government  war  jobs  open  to  farmers.  Men- 
women.  $100  month.  List  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  0-82.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — PURE  TENNESSEE  EVER- 
green  broom  corn  seed,  $8.50  per  bushel. 
Donald  Pierce,  Moran,  Kansas. 

ONION  PLANTS  —  CRYSTAL  WAX  AND 
Bermuda  ready.  Prepaid,  500,  $1:  1,000, 
$1.75.    Sinton  Plant  Co.,  Sinton,  Texas. 

BLACK  AMBER  CANE  SEED,  $7.50  PER 
hundred.  Sacks  furnished.  Claude  Pad- 
dock, Oberlin,  Kansas. 

GOOD  CLEAN  BLACK  AMBER  CANE 
seed  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  Robert  Carlson, 
Route  2,  Axtell,  Nebraska. 

CANE  SEED — SELECT  RECLEANED  AM- 
ber,  orange,  six-fifty  hundred.  Fort  Scott 
Fuel  Supply,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. 

ORANGE  CANE  SEED,  EXTRA  GOOD. 
$8  per  cwt.,  sacks  extra.  Joseph  Nixon. 
Belle  Plaine,  Kansas. 

AMBER  CANE  FOR  FODDER,  $3.50 
bushel;  dwarf  milo  maize,  $2.50  bushel;  sacks 
free.  Prices  larger  quantities.  V.  E.  Law- 
rence, Salisbury,  Mo. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — PROGRESSIVE 
(everbearers),  75  cents  hundred,  $6  thou- 
sand, prepaid  parcel  post.  G.  W.  N.  How- 
den,  726  Walnut  St.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — CABBAGE  PLANTS.  WAKE- 
field  and  Drumhead,  one  dollar  per  thou- 
sand. Special  prices  on  large  orders.  C.  E. 
Gibson,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

SUDAN — CHOICE  WELL  MATURED,  RE- 
cleaned  seed,  100  pounds,  $20;  50  pounds, 
$10.50.  New  sacks  free.  Edward  Anderson, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BLACKHULL  WHITE 
kafir  seed,  all  matured,  germination  guaran- 
teed, 5c  pound.  Southern  seed  matures  quick- 
est.   Sample.    J.  Berger,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

CANE  SEED — BLACK  AMBER  SEED,  85 
per  cent  germination,  $3.50  per  bushel  in 
five-bushel  lots:  sacks  extra.  Feterita  seed, 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Wildgen  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Olmitz.  Kansas. 

SEED  CORN  —  MY  OWN  GROWING. 
Picked  especially  for  seed.  White,  shelled^ 
graded.  Tests  95  per  cent  and  better.  Two 
bushels,  $5  per  bushel;  over  two  bushels,  $4 
per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Fred  Perkins,  Pres- 
ident Oswego  State  Bank,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
ready  May  1.  Tomato  plants.  Frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  ready  now.  Prices,  per  hun- 
dred, 50  cents;  per  thousand,  $3.50,  deliv- 
ered. S.  &  H.  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  North 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 

SEED  CORN  RAISED  IN  EDWARDS 
County,  Kansas,  in  year  1917.  White  tests 
100  per  cent,  yellow  99  per  cent.  Test  made 
bv  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  White, 
$5  per  bushel;  yellow,  $4.  If  you  want  the 
best  seed  you  will  have  to  hurry.  P.  O.  Box 
278.  Belpre,  Kansas. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  clean,  hulled,  scarified,  $30  per  100 
pounds,  $15  per  fifty  pounds;  under  ten 
pounds,  32c  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Grain  sacks, 
50c  each.  This  seed  is  excellent  and  will 
please  you.  If  not,  return  it  and  I  will  re- 
fund purchase  price  and  freight  charges. 
Willis  J.  Conable,  Axtell,  Kansas.  

FIELD  SEEDS  CHEAPER — RECLEANED 
Orange  cane  seed  7c,  red  or  black  amber  8c, 
red-top  sumac  8%c,  white  or  red  kafir  iMc, 
pink  kafir  6c.  feterita  7c,  Dorso  7%c,  Sudan 
25c,  alfalfa  10c  to  17%c,  sweet  clover  25c  to 
30c;  feed  kafir  4c  per  pound,  our  track; 
seamless  bags  55c,  jute  bags  30c.  The  I*. 
C.  Adam  Mercantile  Co.,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 

DON'T  PLANT  CORN  WITH  QUESTION- 
able  germination  qualities.  We  have  700 
bushels  St.  Charles  red  cob  white  seed  corn, 
Manhattan  testing  same  96%  growing.  Price, 
$3  50.  Also  blackhull  white  kafir  $3.  Ger- 
man millet.  $2.75.  Order  now  and  avoid  dis- 
appointment. Friesen  Grain  Company,  Hills- 
boro,  Kansas. 

OKLAHOMA  DWARF  AND  STANDARD 
broom  corn  seed,  cream  and  red  dwarf 
maize,  dwarf  kafir  and  common  millet,  $7; 
red  kafir  and  feterita,  $8;  amber,  orange, 
Texas  red  and  sumac  canes,  $10;  Sudan,  $25; 
all  per  hundred  pounds.  Recleaned.  freight 
prepaid,  prepaicl  express  $1  more.  Claycomb 
Seed  Store,  Guymon,  Oklahoma. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — WAKEFIELD,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  100.  45c;  200.  85c,  500, 
$1.50;  1,000,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Tomatoes  and 
onions,  all  leading  varieties,  same  price  as 
cabbage.  Celery,  egg  plant  and  peppers, 
100.  $1:  200,  $1.75:  500,  $3;  1,000,  $5,  post- 
paid. Cabbage,  tomatoes  and  onions  by  ex- 
press collect,  $2  per  thousand.  Cash  with 
all  orders.  Book  your  orders  now  as  plp.nts 
are  scarce.    Hope  Plant  Farm,  Hope,  Ark. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  — A  RED  POLLED  BULL 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EIGHTY-FIVE  HEAD  HIGH 
grade  Angus  cows,  coming  three  and  four 
years  old;  twenty-five  calves  at  present.  Box 
391,  Garden  City.  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 
$45;  heifer  calves,  $65,  delivered;  King  Segis 
breeding.  Pond  View  Dairy,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  —  springers,  fresh  cows  and  young 
stuff.  Herd  sire  a  30-pound  bull.  C.  S. 
Simmons,  Belmont,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESv 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifullf 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

THRIFTY  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  prac- 
tically pure-breds,  beautifully  marked,  from 
high-producing  dams.  $25,  guaranteed  safe 
arrival  and  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Buy  your  calves  from  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  herds  in  Kansas.  Magee  Dairy  Farm, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

BARGAINS — BARGAINS — FARMS,  UNIM- 
proved  lands  and  exchanges.  Send  for  free 
magazine.  Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

HEREFORD  HERD  WANTED  FOR  CASH 
— I  want  to  buy^for  cash  the  best  possible 
Hereford  herd  of  75  to  100  head.  Must  be 
well  bred,  in  good  condition  and  sold  at  bar- 
gain figure.  Address  at  once,  Amos  Bur- 
hans,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  OR 
cheapest  gasoline,  using  our  1918  carburetor. 
Thirty-four  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase.  At- 
tach it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
Thirty  days'  trial.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Styles  to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  558  Madison  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON 
a  farm.  Has  wife  and  two  children.  Wants 
place  where  house  will  be  furnished.  Lon 
Cooper,  General  Delivery,  Topeka. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — TJ.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Mansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG- 
Hsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.   Watson,   Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

GOPHER  TRAPS. 

CLEAN  YOUR  ALFALFA.     POCKET  GO- 
pher  trap.     Send  me  $3  for  one-half  dozen. 
r  Guaranteed    or    money    refunded.  Success 
Gopher  Trap  Co.,  Harlan,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  NEW  ASPINWALL 
potato  planter,  one  Pugh  potato  digger,  good 
condition.  Inquire  at  Belvue  State  Bank, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 


PATENTS. 


VIOLINS. 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  TELLING 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  in- 
vention. Also  bulletins  listing  hundred  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  463-  Ouray 
Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers  are  sometimes  the  last  to 
heat  up;  but  they  stay  hot;  and  in  a 
long  fight  they  are  always  found  stur- 
dily carrying  the  battle  across  No  Man's 
Land  to  the  foe,  in  the  last  grim  strug- 
gle.— Herbert  Quick. 

Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  but  very 
few  Americans  need  a  staff. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Writs 
Miss    Bertha    Mardiss,    Route    5,  Rosedale, 


We  must  save  food  now  or  go  on  short 
rations  later. 


English  Poultryman  to  America 


HE  national  campaign  that  is  be- 
I  ing  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
J  College  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  increase  poultry 
production  has  already  created  attention 
and  action  on  the  part  of  thousands.  To 
further  this  movement  to  an  even  greater 
extent  and  to  urge  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  food  production,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  services  of  Ed- 
ward Brown,  of  London,  England,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  poul- 
trymen  and  others  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  increased  poultry  production 
as  a  vital  war  measure.  He  will  speak 
in  Parsons,  Kansas,  April  29,  and  in 
Hutchinson  on  April  30. 

Edward  Brown,  F.  L.  S.,  is  a  man  of 
international  reputation  and  without 
question  the  world's  greatest  authority 
and  lecturer  on  poultry  matters.  He  is 
not  only  in  a  position  to  point  out  clearly 
the  necessity  of  poultry  and  egg  produc- 
tion as  a  source  of  food  supply  but  he 
can  state  from  personal  experiences  how 
it  feels  to  be  in  an  air  raid,  for  on  six- 
teen different  occasions  he  witnessed 
aerial  invasions  on  London  by  German 
planes.  During  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Brown  has  made  two  trips  to  this  coun- 
try. On  his  first  trip  in  the  summer  of 
1917  both  coming  and  going  his  ship 
was  attacked  by  German  submarines  and 
in  one  instance  the  torpedo  missed  the 
stern  of  the  boat  by  only  fifteen  yards. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has 
made  two  trips  to  France  to  study  con- 
ditions there  relating  to  food  production 
and  its  necessity  as  an  element  to  in- 
sure victory.  As  a  result  of  this  close 
personal  contact  with  actual  war  condi- 
tions, both  on  land  and  sea,  surely  no 
one  is  in  a  .better  position  than  Mr. 
Brown  to  place  the  hard  cold  facts  be- 
fore the  American  public  and  urge  a 
national  effort  to  increase  poultry  pro- 
duction. Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  co-operation  with  the  state 
colleges  and  poultry  associations  for  an 
extensive  tour  whereby  he'will  speak  be- 
fore representative  audiences  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  country. 

In  studying  poultry  conditions  Mr. 
Brown  has  traveled  in  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  inclusive  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. He  has  seen  the  suffering  brought 
about  as  the  result  of  food  shortage  in 
Europe.  He  appreciates  fully  the  effect 
of  the  German  submarines  on  shipping 
food  and  supplies  and  not  least  of  all  he 
has  seen  the  horrors  of  the  air  raids  by 
German  aeroplanes  where  women  and 
children  have  been  the  principal  victims. 
He  knows,  too,  what  it  means  to  have  a 
son  in  the  trenches  and  how  necessary 
food  is  to  maintain  our  fighting  forces. 
He  realizes  that  of  all  meat  foods  none 
can  be  produced  more  quickly  and  by  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  poultry. 
He  knows,  too,  that  food  is  ammunition 
and  so  would  urge  all  who  hear  him  to 
"help  produce  the  food  that  will  win  the 
war"  and  thus  avoid  the  suffering  tha't 
our  Allies  have  experienced. 

Lice  and  Mites 

Sodium  fluoride  is  a  new  remedy  for 
chicken  lice  that  is  proving  popular,  ac- 
cording to  W.  A.  Lippincott,  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry  in  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Lice  live  on  the  bodies  of  the  chickens. 
The  remedy  should  be  placed  under  the, 
wings  Mid  about  the  vent,  and  must  be 
well  worked  into  the  feathers.  It  is  ef- 
fective in  getting  rid  of  the  lice,  but  if 
a  dust  bath  accessible  at  all  times  is 
furnished  the  chickens,  the  lice  may  be 
almost  entirely  prevented. 

The  mite  does  not  live  on  the  body 
of  the  fowl.  It  is  a  bloodsucker  that 
goes  on  the  body  only  to  feed  but  lives 
in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  perches 
at  other  times.  To  kill  mites,  spray  the 
nests  and  roosts  with  kerosene  to  which 
enough  crude  carbolic  acid  to  give  a 
strong  odor  has  been  added.  If  the 
house  is  so  large  as  to  make  this  method 
too  expensive,  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
some  coal  tar  stock  dip  may  be  used. 

One  spraying  is  not  sufficient  because 
it  does  not  affect  the  eggs  of  the  mite 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  crev- 


ices. A  second  spray,  eight  or  ten  days 
later  if  the  weather  is  cool  or  five  or 
six  days  later  if  hot,  is  needed  to  kill 
the  mites  that  have  hatched  since  the 
first  application. 


Good  Poultry  Record 

A  profit  of  $88.22  over  and  above  cost 
of  feed,  from  150  hens  and  125  pullets, 
is  the  February  record  Of  W.  A.  Home, 
of  Williamsburg,  as  reported  by  Ross  M. 
Sherwood,  poultryman  in  the  division  of 
extension  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  Mr.  Home  is  one  of  the  farm 
co-operators  in  the  poultry  extension 
work.  Daily  records  are  kept  by  him  of 
the  amount  and  cost  of  feed  and  the 
number  of  eggs  produced. 

These  hens  and  pullets  were  fed  beef 
scraps,  oyster  shell,  kafir,  bran  and 
shorts,  soaked  oats,  a  small  amount  of 
corn,  and  skim  milk,  and  the  feed  bill 
for  the  month  of  February  was  $43.70. 
The  net  profit  for  January*  was  $49.61 
on  a  feed  bill  of  $45. 

The  equipment  used  for  this  poultry 
business  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  There 
are  two  houses,  one  16x10  feet  and  the 
other  28  xj)  feet.  The  sides  of  the  win- 
ter house  are  made  of  baled  hay  and 
kafir  fodder  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
straw  and  metal  roofing.  The  hens  are 
kept  in  on  cold  days  and  deep  litter  of 
oat  straw  is,  provided  for  them. 

Hatched  117  Chicks 

John  A.  Clark,  of  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
writes:  "I  hatched  117  chicks  and  did 
not  lose  one.  Not  a  weak  one  in  the 
flock."  Mrs.  J.  B.  Courson,  Cordova, 
Ala.,  writes:  "I  have  been  using  your 
tablets  and  did  not  lose  a  single  chick. 
My  neighbors  want  your  tablets." 

You  will  not  lose  a  single  chick  either 
if  you  will  use  Reefer's  Ready  Relief, 
which  every  poultry  raiser  knows  saves 
baby  chicks  from  dying  of  that  dreadful 
white  diarrhea  plague.  A  package  of 
this  new  scientific  discovery  will  save 
500  baby  chicks.  Aren't  500  of  your 
baby  chicks  worth  $1.00?  That  is  less 
than  one-half  cent  apiece.  I  take  all  the 
risk  and  will  refund  every  penny  of  your 
money  if  Reefer's  Ready  Relief  fails  to 
save  your  chicks.  A  million-dollar  bank 
backs  up  this  guarantee.  Send  for  a 
dollar  package  today,  or  write  for  my 
free  poultry  book  which  tells  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune out  of  poultry.  E.  J.  Reefer,  2634 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. —  (Adv.) 


There  are  many  advantages  to  a  sin- 
gle pitch  roof  on  the  poultry  house.  This 
type  is  most  easily  built.  It  gives  the 
highest  vertical  front  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  and  throws  all  of  the  rain 
water  to  the  rear. 


If  the  chickens  must  be  confined  on 
account  of  bad  weather,  provide  a  good 
straw  litter  in  which  their  grain  feed 
may  be  scattered.  This  will  give  them 
exercise  and  keep  them  interested  and 
healthy.  When  chickens  that  have  been 
accustomed  to  free  range  are  closely  con- 
fined, this  frequently  checks  their  devel- 
opment for  the  time  being  unless  they 
are  made  contented  in  their  new  quar- 
ters.   Provide  green  feed  for  them  also. 


As  far  as  possible,  the  interior  fix- 
tures of  a  poultry  house,  such  as  roosts, 
nests,  dust  boxes,  drinking  fountains, 
feed  troughs,  and  grit  boxes,  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  them  to  be 
readilv  removed  and  cleaned. 


Save  Your  Chicks — Free 

Send  two  names  to  the  Wight  Co.,  18 
Main,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  they  will  send 
you  enough  Iowite  Remedy,  absolutely 
free,  to  save  forty  chicks  from  white 
diarrhea. —  (Adv.) 


The  Liberty  Bond  button  is  no  longer 
a  mark  of  liberality  or  even  of  patriot- 
ism; it  is  a  badge  of  citizenship.  Are 
you  wearing  one? 

Food  control  in  North  America  today 
means  chiefly  getting  the  food  across  the 
Atlantic  at  all  costs.  - 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  FAJtM 
range,  100  eggs,  $6.  J.  A.  Reed,  Lyons,  Kan. 
i 

L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.     Wm.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  six  dollars  hundred.  Thomas  D. 
Davis,  Avard,  Oklahoma. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
reasonable,  from  heavy  winter  layers.  Mrs. 
Ed  Lehman,  Newton,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Tonn, 
Haven,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Henry  Wohler, 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S  .  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie   Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 

EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN, 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den,  Morland,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— EGGS, 
six  years'  breeding,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Joe  Streeter,  Route  5,  Hamilton,  Mo. 

EGGS — ROSE  COMB  REDS,  S.  C.  BROWN 
Leghorns,  $6  per  hundred.  L.  D.  Speen- 
burg,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $2  PER  FIF- 
teen,  $7  per  hundred.  C.  T.  Mulkey,  Lamont, 
Oklahoma. 

CHOICE  HATCHING  EGGS — SINGLE  AND 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Start  with 
bred-to-lay  strain.  Delivery  free.  $2,  fif- 
teen; fifty.  $3.50;  hundred,  $8.  Plainview 
Farm,  Lebo,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— PURE-BRED  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fifty  eggs,  $3.50;  one 
hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 

EXCELSIOR  FARM  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Yesterlaid-Young  strain. 
Eggs,  $5  for  108.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Baby  chicks,  12c.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Levant, 
Kansas. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
winners  at  Nebraska's  best  shows.  Pen  1, 
$5  setting;  Pen  2,  $2  setting,  $11  hundred; 
Pen  3,  $8  hundred.  List  free.  Mugglestone 
Bros.,  3425  W  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

YOUNG.  FRANTZ,  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  "ENGLISH" 
strain,  eggs  $8  per  hundred;  baby  chicks  $16 
per  hundred;  two-months-old  cockerels.  $10 
per  dozen.  Sarver's  Poultry  Farm,  Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

BUTTERCUPS.  SELECTED  BY  HOGAN 
system.  Egg  capacity,  150  to  280.  $1.50  per 
fifteen.    Mrs.  Jas.  Shell,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  WHITES — 100  EGGS, 
$7.50;  fifty,,$4;  fifteen,  $1.50.  Extra  layers. 
Golden  Seabright  bantam  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25. 
E.  Bidleman,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 

EGGS — BLUE  ANDALUSIANS.  $8  HUN- 
dred;  Blue  Orpingtons,  $3  fifteen:  Buff  Leg- 
horns, $5  hundred;  Buff  Ducks,  $7  hundred; 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $3  eleven.  Circular. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

DON'T  WAIT  —  DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
white  diarrhea  gets  half  or  two-thirds  'your 
chicks.  Don't  let  it  get  started.  Be  pre- 
pared. Write  today.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  Walko  will  prevent  white  diarrhea. 
Send  for  50c  box  on  our  guarantee — your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ..Walker  Rem- 
edy Co..  Box  K,  Waterloo,  Ib*va. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 

"         BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BESf.  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  *alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS  — THE  GREATEST  LAYERS. 
Eggs,  $7  per  hundred,  $2.50  for  thirty.  Joe 
Partsch,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 

ANCONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— FIF- 
teen,  $1.25;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  John  Smutny, 
Irving,  Kansas. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, Kansas. 

SIMS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  STATE  WIN- 
ners.  Get  my  free  mating  list.  Geo.  Sims, 
LeRoy,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50  PER  FIF- 
teen,  prepaid  within  state.  Choice  farm 
flock.     G.  P.  Wells,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1.25  for  fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Nebraska. 

REDUCTION  ON  BARRED  ROCK  HENS 
and  eggs.  Write  me.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12Vfec.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  SETTING, 
from  choice  selected  pure-bred  birds,  5c 
each.    C.  E.  Potter,  Carlyle,  Kansas. 

BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  200-262 
yearly  egg  record.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $7 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Joe 
Greiner.  Mena,  Arkansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
fine  birds,  farm  range  flock,  selected  eggs, 
$5  per  hundred,  75c  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Steele,  Barnes,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  COCKEREL  LINE, 
dock  head  first  pen  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $16; 
two  sons,  $5  each.  Incubators,  brooders,  feed- 
ers.    Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

■RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS"  —  PRIZE 
winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50; 
hundred,  $6.  Chicks,  16c.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  (RINGLET 
strain),  from  large,  vigorous,  splendid- 
marked  birds,  $1.25  per  fifteen;  100,  $6.  S. 
R.  Blackwelder,  Isabel,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS — GET  THE  BEST.  BAKER 
gold  nugget  proved  layer  strain — no  guess- 
work. Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  fifty,  $5.  Order 
early.     Abram  Troup,  Logan.  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — PURE  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs,  75c  per  fifteen  or  $5  per  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  W.  E.  Flicker,  Cawker  City, 
Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  ROCKS  —  CHOICE 
stock.  Pen,  $3  fifteen;  farm  range,  $1  fif- 
teen, $5  hundred.  H.  C.  Loewen,  Peabody, 
Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS.  PRIZE  WIN- 
nejs.  Eggs  from  exhibition  pens,  $2  and  $3; 
utility,  $1.25.  Write  wants.  Satisfaction 
pledged.     Hiram   Patton,   Hutchinson,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  MY  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  and  White  Rock  pens.  Write  for 
mating  list  and  show  record.  H.  F.  Hicks, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs.  $1.50  fifteen.  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton.  Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS.  $2 
to  $5  fifteen,  $8  hundred.  Reduction  on 
incubator  orders.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf, 
Vassar,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 
from  stock  winning  at  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
1916;  also  first  at  Topeka.  1918;  $7.50  hun- 
dred, $1.25  fifteen;  first  pen.  $3  fifteen,  $5 
thirty.    Mrs.  Myrtle  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — EXCEL- 
lent  laying  strain.  Finely  barred,  farm 
range.  $1.25,  fifteen;  $6  hundred.  Choice 
pen,  $3  fifteen.  Mrs.  S.  Van  Scoyoc,  Oak 
Hill,  Kansas. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs.  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized. Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  Farnsworth,  224 
Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  —  EVERY 
egg  is  produced  by  straight  line  barred,  care- 
fully mated  stock,  the  kind  that  satisfies, 
at  $1.50  per  fifteen;  $8  per  hundred.  Show 
matings,  $3  per  fifteen  straight.  Eighty 
per  cent  fertilitv  and  quality  guaranteed.  J. 
A.  Thomas,  R.  R.  3,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  OR  WHITE 
eggs.     E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5,  fifteen;  baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

EGGS  AND  LARGE  RED  ROSE  COMB 
utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Son»,  Marshall, 
Missouri. 

CARVER'S  R.  C.  REDS — EGGS,  UTILITY, 
100,  $5;  pen,  per  setting,  $3.  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Nash,  Route  1,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.  Mrc.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 
seo,  Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  TO  LAY  AND 
win  in  shows.  Heads  of  pens  direct  from 
Meyer,  owner  of  champion  Reds  in  American 
laying  contest.  Fifteen  eggs,  $2.50;  thirty, 
$4.     M.  L.  Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nebraska. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 

 ORPINGTONS.  

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 

261-EGG  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.    M.  Spooner,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.     Mrs.  Wm.  Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Circular  free.     Mrs.  Biermann,  Wisner,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill, 
Cambridge,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  LARGE- 
boned,  even  color.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $6 
hundred.     John  Oiler,   Adrian,  Missouri. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.25  setting  or  $8  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  fifteen.  W.  J. 
Musch,  Hartford,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1  FIFTEEN, 
$6  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.5  0  per  *f  if  teen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.75;  fifty,  $3;  hun- 
dred, |6.  Mrs.  Charles  Ziegenhirt,  Linn, 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS 
from  fine  layers,  large  bone,  good  buff,  $6 
per  hundred;  smaller  lot,  7  cents.  Wilford 
Bonneau,  Route  1,  Concordia.  Kansas. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 


IS 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

MADISON  SQUARE  AND  CHICAGO 
prize  winning  Langshans.  Eggs,  $6  per  hun- 
dred up.     John  Lovette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

QUALITY  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  — 
Fifteen,  $1.60;  100,  $6.50.  J.  M.  Bond,  En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  EXCELLENT 
range  stock.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  100.  $6. 
Baby  chicks,  16c  each.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3;  one  hundred,  $5.50. 
H.  Clay  Shirky,  Norborne,  Mo. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
$1.50,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6.  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS — SET- 
ting,  $1.50;  pure  white  Indian  Runner.  $1.25; 
fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner,  $1;  prepaid. 
J.  J.  Lefebvre,  Onaga,  Kansas. 


MINORCAS. 


HOUDANS. 


HOUDAN  EGGS,  $2  PER  FIFTEEN.  THE 
best  chickens  there  are  for  town.  John  V. 
Smith,  Morrowville,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.     Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp,  Protection,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS  — 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $3.50  per  thirty;  utility, 
$6  per  hundred,  prepaid.  Dan  Oberhellmann, 
Holstein,  Missouri. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

GOVERNMENT  PERMITS  BUYING  HEXS 
now.  Write  for  coops  and  cash  offers.  The 
Copes,  Topeka, 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  McGee  Sireeto 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  In  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
Interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  S1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day.. 

Cafe  in  Connection, 
KTJPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


SAVES  THE 
LITTLE  ONES 


Here  It  is — the  one  sure,  safe,  tclentiflc 

chick  feed.  The  feed  that  brings  'em 
through  the  first  two  weeks — the  critical 
period.  Don't  permit  roup,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  to  kill  off  your  chicks  when 
for  a  few  cents  you  can  keep  them  well. 
You  will  lose  hardly  more  than  5  or  10 
chicks  out  of  every  hundred  —  if  —  rlflht 
from  the  ttart  —  you  will  feed 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

For  "new"  chicks.  A  natural  food,  pre- 
pared by  poultry  raisers  who  know  how  to 
mix  the  right  ration  of  cereals,  beef,  bone 
^   and  grit. 

A  pound  feeds  50  chicks  one 
week.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 

THE  OTTO  WEISS 
COMPANY 


OTTO  WEISS 
'jlCK  FEl 


mm 


Wichita, 
Kan. 


Eras  CataEncJ  in  colors  explains 
r'ee  **ala'0K   how  you  can  say* 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  w»od  wheels  to  01 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today.  f 

EUttrtcWkHlCo. 
34  Elm  ei.,guiasr,iiL 5 

WYANDOTTES. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  extra  good;  hundred,  $5.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rankin,  Gardner,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed. 
win  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis  Bru- 
ning.  Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $3.65;  hundred.  $6.  Baby 
chicks,  20c  each.  Lawrence  Blythe.  White 
City,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  SI  50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES, 
fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.50.  Five 
kinds  of  ducks,  eggs.  Circular  free.^  Fred 
Kucera,  Clarkson,  Nebraska. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred,  from  good  laying 
strain.  Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,  Mankato, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  STRONG  STOCK, 
splendid  layers.  Eggs.  $1.25  per  setting.  $6 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  Mrs. 
Fred  Pinkerton,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  ROSE 
Combs,  fifteen  years  a  breeder.  Eggs,  $1 
setting  if  more  than  one  setting  is  ordered. 
$5  hundred.     R.  B.  Pixley,  Wamego.  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.— 
Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — PRIZE 
winning  two-year-old  hen,  44-pound  torn;  $3 
setting.     S.  Peltier,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE,  HEALTHY, 
deep  red  Bourbon  turkeys.  $3.50  for  eleven, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kansas. 

SARVER'S  FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT 
turkey  eggs,  $5  per  ten.  Sarver's  Poultry 
Farm,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 
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HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Forty  Heavy 
Springing  Two-Year-Old  Holsteins 

DUE  TO  CALVE  IN  NEXT  FIFTEEN  TO  THIRTY  DAYS. 

These  heifers  are  nice,  large  and  beautifully  marked,  from  high-producing  dams,  and 
are  bred  to  registered  bulls  with  records  up  to  32  pounds.  Also  100  yearlings  from  14  to 
18  months  old,  some  are  bred  to  freshen  this  fall,  balance  being  bred.  Ten  choice  young 
high-grade  heavy  springing  cows.  All  stock  tuberculin  tested  every  six  months  and  will  J>e 
sold  subject  to  sixty-day  retest. 

JAMES  W.  MAGEE     -  CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

OLSTEIN  SALE 

The  eighth  annual  sale  of  the  Howell  Consignment  Sale  Company,  of  Howell,  Michigan, 
will  sell  eighty  head  of  Registered  Holsteins,  April  25,  1918.  These  cattle  are  all  young 
and  of  excellent  breeding  and  fine  individuals.  "Welcome  to  our  old  Kansas  customers. 
Catalogs  April  15.     Write  if  interested. 

Mark  B.  Curdy,  Sec.  Howell  Consignment  Sale  Co.,  Howell,  Mich. 

Col.  Perry*  Auctioneer. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OCR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  helfere.  all  springers,  m  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -  - 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.     Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTON VILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTON  VLLLE,  KANSAS. 

MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a.  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


TuiierClllOSiS  —  No!     Holstein  Calves 


WE   GUARANTEE   a   retest   on   any  stock 
you  buy  from  us  SIXTY  DAYS 
after  date  of  sale. 

Before  buying  write  us  about  our  extensive 
herd  of  absolutely  first-class  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Anything  you  want.  Carloads 
or  lots.  Nearly  pure-bred  calves  from  fam- 
ous bulls  and  good  cows,  $20  to  $25. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

STUBBS  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

A  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Fine  individuals,  best  of 
breeding,  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
Write  tor  prices  or  come  and  see  them. 


We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  "calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
Old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


STUBBS  FARM 


MULVANE,  KANSAS 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two   Bulls,  15-lSths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  aaid  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  niinols, 

Cedarlane  Holstein  Herd 

Four-year-old  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke, guaranteed  sound  and  a  sure  breeder. 
Average  record  dam  and  sire's  dam,  29.4 
pounds  in  seven  days.  Special  price  on  bull 
calves  from  above  bull.  No  females. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
«EO.   F.   DERBY,   CAMERON,  MISSOURI 
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We  are  offering  our 

SELECT  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 
From  Large  Producing  Dams  and  Famous 
Herd  Sires 

for  $20  and  $25,  aged  one  to  two  months. 
Give  us  your  order  for  any  amount,  and 
we  will  guarantee  satisfaction  on  what  we 
send  you.  Write  at  once.  We  have  some 
dandies. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
FORT  ATKINSON        -  WISCONSIN 
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HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $26  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgrewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

ROSS'  HOLSTEINS 

Bull  calves  by  Hamilton  Prilly  5th,  whose 
dam  made  a  record  of  26.49  pounds  butter 
in  seven  days,   105.6  pounds  in  thirty  days. 
Pictures  sent  on  application.  * 
S.  E.  ROSS   -   ROUTE  4,   -   IOLA,  KANSAS 

LILAC  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  2  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Holstein  herd  sire  for  sale.  A  four-year- 
old,  best  breeding.  Object,  to  avoid  in- 
breeding.   Price,  $200. 

Regier's  Holstein- Friesians 

Young  bulls  ready  for  service,    Dams  A.  R. 
O.     Four  dams  of  one  average  25.61  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days.    All  sired  by  the  great 
bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol. 
G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN, 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  hiah-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  fos^yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 

-  —  -  ~    

KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devlne,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mall  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Holsteins. 

April    25 — Howell    Consignment    Sale  Co., 
Howell,  Mich.     Mark  B.  Curdy,  Secy. 


C. 


Jt*  rnt  y  s. 

April   30 — Ralph   Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.  B 
Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 

May  24  —  Glenwells   Farm,   Grandview,  Mo. 
B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 

Poland  Chinas. 

April    24 — Laptad   Stock   Farm,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Durocs. 

April    2  4 — Laptad    Stock    Farm,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 
April  27— C.   B.   Ross,   Morrowville,  Kansas. 
Sale  at  Washington,  Kansas. 

Chester  White  Hogs. 

Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


James  W.  Magee,  Chanute,  Kansas,  has 
just  returned  from  a  nine  weeks'  trip 
through  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. In  Pennsylvania  he  purchased  twenty- 
three  fine  pure-bred  Holstein  cows,  all  with 
A.  R.  O.  records,  from  14-pound  junior  two- 
year-olds  up  to  28-pound  four-year-olds.  He 
also  purchased  Maggie  Korndyke  179584, 
who  made  14.43  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days  out  of  379  pounds  of  milk.  This  record 
was  made  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  one 
month.  She  also  made  a  thirty-day  record 
of  1,561.4  pounds  milk  and  57.45  pounds  of 
butter;  in  sixty  days  3,160.8  pounds  milk 
and  114.51  pounds  butter;  in  ninety  days 
4,617.8  pounds  milk  and  168.07  pounds  but- 
ter. Eight  months  after  continued  milking 
267  consecutive  days  she  made  267.3  pounds 
milk  and  10.66  pounds  butter.  She  com- 
pleted the  year  as  a  two-year-old  by  mak- 
ing 15,453.6  pounds  milk  and  595.07  pounds 
butter  in  365  consecutive  days.  While  in 
Wisconsin  Mr.  Magee  purchased  for  the 
Neosho  County  Calf  Club,  which  is  being 
organized,  seventy-four  head  of  fine  heifers, 
fourteen  to  sixteen  months  old,  just  bred. 
In  order  to  get  a  uniform  bunch  he  pur- 
chased six  carloads,  or  215  head.  He  has 
already  disposed  of  seventy-five  head  in 
Neosho  County  to  young  people  who  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  calf 
club.  At  this  time  there  is  something  like 
300  head  around  Chanute  and  in  Neosho 
County,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
place  1,000  head  in  that  county  during  the 
year  191JS.  Mr.  Magee's  herd  is  headed  by 
a  young  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  whose 
dam,  Valerie  Korndyke  Segis  111967,  made 
as  a  two-year-old  15.36  pounds  buttex  in 
seven  days,  she  by  Prince  Segis  Korndyke, 
a  brother  to  the  great  King  Segis.  There  is 
not  a  dam  on  either  side  that  has  not  an 
A.  R.  O.  record.  This  young  bull  is  a  brother 
to  the  $50,000  bull,  the  $35,000  bull,  and  also 
to  the  first  two  junior  two-year-olds  to 
make  twenty-eight  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days. 


A.  J.  Swingle,  of  Leonardville,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  big-type 
Poland  China  hogs  in  Kansas,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Swingle  has  saved  a 
large  number  of  spring  litters  this  year  sired 
by  his  herd  boars  that  are  among  the  best 
now  in  service.  These  litters  are  out  of  the 
great  lot  of  sows  that  make  up  Mr.  Swingle's 
sow  herd,  that  is  one  of  the  best  now  as- 
sembled. 


S.  E.  Ross,  lola,  Kansas,  reports  his  Hol- 
steins doing  well.  Mr.  Ross  owns  one  of 
the  good  herds  headed  by  Hamilton  Prilly 
5th,  whose  dam  made  a  seven-day  record  of 
26.49  pounds  of  butter  and  a  thirty-day  rec- 
ord of  105.6  pounds.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
sired  by  this  bull. 


Herman  Gronniger  &  Son,  Bendena,  Kan- 
sas, held  a  very  satisfactory  sale  of  Poland 
China  bred  gilts  at  the  farm  on  April  9. 
Fifty-three  head  of  late  summer  and  fall 
gilts  sold  for  $3,012.50,  or  an  average  of 
$56.85.  No  boom  prices  or  records  were 
broken,  but  a  very  even  sale  of  useful  farm- 
er hogs  that  will  insure  a  profit  to  each 
purchaser.  The  top  sale  was  $81  for  No. 
54  in  the  catalog,  a  splendid  March  yearling 
gilt  bred  to  Big  Wonder  Hadley  for  April 
litter. 


G.  Regier  &  Sons.  Whitewater,  Kansas, 
owners  of  one  of  the  heavy-producing  herds 
of  Holsteins  in  the  Southwest,  report  their 
herd  doing  well.  This  herd  is  made  up  of 
record-bred  individuals  and  the  result  is 
high  records — cows  with  records  of  from 
nine  to  ten  gallons  of  milk  per  day  and 
butter  records  of  19.116  to  20.658  pounds  in 
seven  days.  A  feature  of  the  Regier  Hol- 
steins at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  record- 
bred  young  stpck. 

H.  C.  Grotheer,  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  who 
owns  good  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
big:type  Poland  China  hogs,  reports  his 
herds  doing  well.  Mr.  Grotheer  has  the  pop- 
ular blood  lines  of  both  Shorthorns  and 
Poland  Chinas  and  a  feature  of  both  herds 
at  this  time  is  the  goot  lot  of  young  stock. 
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W.  J.  Harrison,  of  Axteel,  Kansas,  has 
made  a  success  with  his  Duroc  Jersey  swine. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  the  owner  of  the  firs't  prize 
and  junior  champion  sow  at  the  Topeka 
Free  Fafcr,  1-917.  This  fine  sow  has  a  litter 
of  ten  pigs  by  Crimson  Model  2d.  a  boar 
that  was  second  at  the  Topeka  Free  Fair 
o£  1917  in  a  strong  class.  He  also  has  in 
his  herd  the  blood  of  Invader  of  Idlewild.  a 
line-bred  Chief  Colonel  boar  and  the  cham- 
pion at  the  Illinois  State  Fair;  also  Long 
Wonder,  Grand  Model,  and  Grand  Model  8th, 
the  champion  boar  of  Iowa  in  1917.  The 
blood  lines  are  all  of  the  most  popular  and 
a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  spring  pigs. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

IE  Large  Mammoth  Black 
***  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


 Malone  Bros.,— — - 

Jacks  and  Percherons 

We  have  2  barns  full  of  extra  good  jacks  ranging  in' 
age  from  weanlings  to  6  yrs.  old,  all  over  2  yrs.,  well 
broke  to  serve.  Several  flue  herd  headers  among  them. 
Also  jenneta  in  foal  to  homebred  and  imported  jacks. 
A  few  imported  Percheron  stallions  royally  bred.  We 
can  deal.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KAN. 


Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  Ia„  Above  Kas.  City, 

Eighty-eight  Imp.  and  American-Bred  Per- 
cheron and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares,  wt. 

1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450  up.  Durham,  An- 
gus, Galloway  and  Hereford  calves  and  year, 
lings  from  $75  up.  ILLINOIS  HORSE  CO., 
Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

40  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
up.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foaL 
Priced  -reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS, 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

Big  growthy  two-year-olds  from  $125  to 
$200.    Registered.    F.O.B.  Longford,  Kansas. 

E.  J.  Sampson,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 

GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  selL 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
Route  4,  Box  66A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spars 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
Crow's  Big  Smooth  Durocs 

Herd  headed  by  the 

Grand  Champion  Potentate 

Assisted  by  three  other  grand  champion 
boars.  We  also  have  five  grand  champion 
sows  in  herd. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sixty-five  tried  sows  and 
spring  gilts  to  farrow  in  April  and  May.  All 
immune.  All  bred  to  our  grand  champion 
boars.  Everything  guaranteed  and  priced 
reasonable.  Write  or  come-and  see  our  herd. 
We  can  please  you. 


W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS 


Otey's  Durocs 

Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  in 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 
largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.  Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  OTEY  &   SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

Duroc  Hogs   :  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Two  1-year-old  Shorthorn  bulls  recorded, 
one  1-year-old  Duroc  Jersey  herd  boar.  Also 
I  am  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  pairs  or 
trios,  no  relation. 

R.  C.  WATSON      -      ALTOONA,  KANSAS 


DUROlf  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale- — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

DUROC  PIGS  AND  BRED  GILTS,  Immune. 

Size,  vigor,  quality,  breeding.  Priced  right. 
W.  J.  BARNES     -      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

WOMl'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — Duro?  Jersey  boars,  best  blood 
lines,    Illustrator,    Bonaccord,    Kansas  King 
and  Gano's.  _ 
WOOD'S  DUROC  FARM,  Wamefco,  Kansas 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator.  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

Whin  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stoek  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  papet. 


April  20,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


II 


FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Fabmeb.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bound  permanently  in 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in,  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
yo*ur  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to.  Kansas  Fabmer. 


NAME. 


TOWN   

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO....   STATE. 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


Composition  of  Milk 

The  composition  of  milk  varies  greatly, 
depending  upon  the  breed  and  individ- 
uality of  the  cow,  the  season  of  the  year, 
lactation  period,  milking,  and  environ- . 
ment.  The  average  composition,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  determined  by  200,- 
€00  analyses  reported  by  a  well-known 
dairy  authority,  is  as  follows: 

Water  87.17 

Fat   3.69 

Milk  sugar   4.88 

Casein  3.02 

Protein,  albumen  53 

Ash  :  71 

When  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk 
by  a  separator  or  by  hand,  practically 
all  of  the  fat  is  taken  out.  The  skim 
milk  which  remains  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "serum,"  and  it  contains 
everything  but  the  fat,  as  follows: 

Water  90.68 

Fat  02 

Milk  sugar  5.00 

Casein  and  albumen   3.50 

Ash  >.  .80 

Exports  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Allies  between  July  1,  1914, 
and  January  1,  1918,  totaled  more  than 
389,000,000  bushels.  Wheat  flour  ex- 
ports exceeded  24,600,000  barrels.  The 
total  in  terms  of  wheat  shows  that  tie 
United  States  has  sent  the  Allies  nearly 
five  bushels  of  wheat  for  every  person 
in  this  country.  Until  the  next  harvest 
the  great  need  is  for  wheat  from  the 
United  States. 

Stockmen  are  ^usually  advised  to  keep 
their  hogs  a  safe  distance  from  streams 
and  public  highways  when  cholera  is 
near.  Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to 
advise  that  h«gs  be  kept  a  safe  distance 


DO  YOU  READ  the 
Small  Ads  in  the 
Classified  Section? 

Many  of  thee  "Want" 
Ads  contain  informa- 
tion that  will  prove 
valuable  and  profitable 
to  you.  You  ought  to 
read  them  every  issue. 


from  such  sources  of  infection  at  all 
times?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  a  few  unscrupulous  men  who 
continue  the  practice  of  disposing  of  their 
dead  hogs  by  throwing  them  into  streams 
and  into  the  brush  along  public  high- 
ways. Until  this  vicious  habit  ceases, 
hogs  cannot  be  considered  safe  along 
streams  or  public  highways  at  any  time. 


War  acquaints  us  with  strange  foods. 
Horse  meat  has  been  sold  on  the  open 
market.  Whale  meat  is  tinned  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Shark  is  praised  by  many; 
and  Alaska,  rich  in  resources,  has  shipped 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  38,295  pounds  of  reindeer  meat. 
This  is  about  nine  times  the  shipments 
of  1916  and  another  year  ought  to  show 
greater  gains.  It  looks  as  if  reindeer 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  meat  animals 
that  supply  the  American  table. 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 

Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty   gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.     A  few  fall  boars. 
C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


$200,000  SHORTHORN  PRIZES 

Cash  prizes  open  for  Shorthorns  in  1918 
will  reach  $200,000.  This  association  has 
made  appropriations  to  fairs  and  shows  in 
36  states,  from  one  to  six  shows  in  each  state. 

$8,000  is  appropriated  for  futurity  classes 
alone  at  the  Iowa  and  Ohio  State  Fairs,  the 
American  Royal,  Kansas  City,  and  the  Inter- 
national, Chicago.^ 

Come  and  get  your  share. 

Junior  futurity  entries  close  June  1. 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Eight  Scotch-topped  yearling  Shorthorn 
bulls,  reds  and  roans,  ready  for  service. 
Price,  $150.  First  check  gets  choice.  Come 
and  see  them.     I  can  please  you. 


J.  R.  ELY 


MARION,  KANSAS 


PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds. 

Wm.  B.  Parker 


Lakin,  Kearney  County 


Kansas 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HTLL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

Poland  China  Baby  Pigt 

FOR  SALE 

I  am  booking  orders  for  baby  pigs  from 
large-type,  heavy-boned,  prolific  sires  and 
dams.  Also  have  a  few  choice  August  and 
September  boars  for  sale.     All  immuned. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE,  Leonardville,  Kansas 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  All 
immuned.  Come  and  inspect  our  herd  or 
write  us  your  wants. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Roistered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment JuneW.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
3.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

Landlord's  Spotted  Polands.    Last  call  for 
fall  boars.     Yours  for  Spotted  Polands, 
T,  T.  Lang-ford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

BIG-TYPE    POLAND    CHINAS,  October 
farrow,    $35    each.      Six    months  Shorthorn 
bull,  grandson  Choice  Goods  Model,  $130. 
H.  C.  GROTHEER,  PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 

Thirty  Years  a  Breeder. 

Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.     Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Bis  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      ACLNE.  KANSAS 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Fall  boars,  large  enough  for  spring  service. 
Chas.  H.  R^d  field,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Klnff 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hi£h-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,   (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice    young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Ten  to  twelve  months  old.     Also  herd  bull 
and  heifer  calves  five  to  six  weeks  old.  All 
out  of  extra  good  cows.    Priced  right. 
H.  L.  MICHAELIS     -    KINSLEY,  KANSAS 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best   breeding,    best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  ELA.  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  BLAKE "ve  Stock  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VAXLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are%offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  In  April  and 
May.     The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indl- 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Two  Registered   Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale — 

nine  and  seven  months  old. 
W.  E.  EVANS        -         JEWELL,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  3.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Hoi  ton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Matalon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 


A  rank  growth  of  weeds  becomes  an 
asset  when  plowed  under  before  they 
make  seed. 


Only  a  slacker  could  stand  idly  on  the 
sidewalk  and  criticize  as  the  army  of 
workers  marches  by. 

We'll  substitute  corn  for  wheat  and 
victory  for  defeat. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


C.  S.  Nevius  &  Sons,  Chiles,  Kansas,  are 
building  up  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Short, 
horn  cattle.  They  have  used  the  Prince 
Pavonia  and  Searchlight  cross.  Prince  Val- 
entine 4th  was  also  used  in  the  herd  several 
years,  leaving  many  good  thing's  in  the  herd. 
The  herd  now  numbers  about  fifty  head,  with 
Scotch  pedigrees  of  the  mos*  fashionable 
breeding.  A  feature  at  this  ti.ne  is  a  choice 
lot  of  herd  bulls,  among  them  being  Emma's 
Valentine,  Master  Butterfly,  and  Secret  Val- 
entine, a  splendid  roan  with  the  best  of 
Scotch  breeding. 


H.  D.  Burger,  of  Seneca.  Kansas,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  Holstein 
cattle  in  this  state.  His  herd  now  numbers 
about  fifty  head  of  registered  cows.  The 
herd  is  headed  by  Sir  Pontiac  Beauty  De  Kol 
Segis.  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs,  who  has  more  A.  R.  O.  daughters, 
more  20-pound  two-year-olds,  more  600- 
pound  two-year-olds,  and  more  daughters  to 
make  thirty  pounds  with  second  calf  than 
any  other  sire.  Grandson  of  King  Pietertje 
Segis.  wh^  combines  in  the  closest  degree 
the  blood  of  King  Segis  and  Paul  Beets  De 
Kol.  His  sire  is  a  full  brother  to  the  only 
two-year-old  to  produce  over  1,000  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year,  and  a  half  brother  to 
the  only  44-pound  cow.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  at  this  time  is  a  choice  lot  of  young 
bulls  by  Pontiac  Beauty  De  Kol  Segis. 


Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
mi  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


April  20,  1918 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 

This  careless  request  may  bring  costly  penalties 


THE  garage  man  comes  out. 
The  motorist  says,  "Give  me 
a  quart  of  oil."  His  "quart  of  oil" 
is  poured  into  the  crank-case,  or 
reservoir.  The  car  goes  on.  No 
doubt  the  motorist  thinks  he  has 
amply  protected  the  1500 -odd 
parts  of  his  engine. 

Far  from  it.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  to  invite  friction -drag  and 
tngine  trouble  is  to  say,  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil." 

4  *  Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  LOSS  OF  POWER 

Escape  of  explosion  past 
the  piston  rings,  loss  of  com- 
pression and  loss  of  power 
frequently  result  from  oil  of 
incorrect  body.  The  power- 
loss  is  felt  most  on  heavy 
roads  and  on  the  hills. 

You  can  get  full  compres- 
sion— complete  power — only 
by  using  oil  whose  body  suits  your  engine. 

Correct  body  is  seldom  secured  by 
saying,  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  WEAR  OF  BEARINGS 

The  problem  of  bear- 
ing lubrication  is  far  from 
simple.  Bearings  differ 
widely  in  type  and  size. 
The  oiling  systems  which 
supply  them  also  differ. 
Adjustments  vary. 

Both  the  quality  and 
body  of  the  oil  must  suit 
these  conditions.  For  every  oil  that  suits 
your  engine  bearings,  you  will  find 
many  which  will  cause  undue  friction. 

An  almost  sure  start  toward  bearing 
trouble  is  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 


4 'Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  CARBON  DEPOSIT 

Guesswork  won't  elim- 
inate this  trouble. 

Both  the  quality  and 
the  body  of  the  oil  must 
be  considered 

Suppose  the  btdy  is  too 
light  for  the  piston  clear- 
ance. The  cil  then  works 
too  freely  into  the  com- 
bustion chambers.  In  burning,  excess 
carbon  accumulates  unless  the  oil's  ash 
is  light  and  naturally  expelled  through 
the  exhaust. 

An  easy  road  to  carbon  trouble  is, 
"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

44  Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  WEAR  OF  PISTON  PINS 

Piston-pin  lubrication  is  a 
difficult  problem  and  little 
understood. 

The  location  of  the  piston 
pins  within  the  heated  pis- 
tons and  the  slight  oscillating 
motion  of  the  pins  or  bush- 
ings demand  an  oil  which 
will  spread  readily,  yet  main- 
tain the  proper  film  between  the  pins 
and  bushings. 

Quick  damage  will  come  if  the  oil 
fails  to  meet  these  conditions.  To  en- 
courage piston-pin  troubles'prematurely, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil." 

44  Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites 

SCORED  CYLINDER  WALLS 

Scoring  frequently  results 
from  oil  of  low  lubricating 
quality.  Often,  also,  the  oil's 
body  is  too  light.  Then  thecyl* 
inder  walls  have  no  protect- 
ing film.   Scratching  results. 

Too  often  the  blame  can 
be  traced  straight  to  ' '  Give 
me  a  quart  of  oil." 


44 Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  NOISE 

Noise  is  often  a  sign  of  worn  parts— 
resuming  from  friction. 

It  may  be  a  dull  "thump"  at  every 
revolution  of  the  main  shaft.  It  may 
be  ''knocking"  of  worn  piston  pins. 
It  may  be  "hissing"  within  the  cylin- 
ders. It  may  be  "knocking"  caused  by 
excessive  carbon  deposit. 

When  a  comparatively-new  car  pounds 
and  racks  'ts  way  along  the  roads  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  ask  what  brought 
on  premature  old  age.  Generally  it  is 
undue  friction — resulting  from  incorrect 
lubricating  oil.  A  way  to  invite  pre- 
mature noise  is  an  off-hand  request, 
"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

44 Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
increases  MAINTENANCE  COST 

If  the  oil's  quality  is  low,  an  excess 
quantity  will  be  consumed  and  still  the 
proper  film  will  not  be  maintained. 

If  its  body  is  incorrect,  it  may  fail  to 
reach  and  protect  all  moving  parts- 

In  either  case,  excessive  friction-drag 
results.  Fewer  miles  are  obtained  from 
each  gallon  of  gasoline.  Your  fuel  and 
repair  bil's  mount  up. 

This  common  w^ste  is  the  frequent 
result  of  "Give  me  h  quart  of  oil." 

**  Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil  ** 
reduces  SECONDHAND  VALUE 

What  fixes  the  selling  price  of  a  used 
car?  (1)  The  condition  of  the  engine. 
(2)  The  condition  of  the  chassis.  (3) 
The  condition  of  the  body. 

The  engine  is  the  vital  part  of  the  car. 
The  engine  condition,  therefore,  is  most 
important 

At  an  "uction  sale  in  New  York  City, 
second  hand  car*  of  uniformly  prominent 
makes  w«-r<»  auctioned  off.  The  bodies 
were  n  good  condition.  The  prices  of 
the  cars  originally  ranged  from  about 
$i000  to  $3000.  The  selling  price  in 
some  case/  was  as  low  as  $200. 

Why?  Because  the  engines  and  other 
mechanical  parts  were  badly  worn. 

Was  the  wear  due  to  long  service? 
No.  The  age  of  most  of  these  cars  dis- 
proved that.  Premature  wear  was 
evident 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  owners  of  these 
cars  had  used  the  common  expression  — 
"Give  me  a  quart  of  oi'."  They  paid 
a  high  pric«  for  their  carelessness. 


How  to  secure  the  Correct  Oil  for  your  car 


DO  NOT  say,  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil."  You  want  an 
oil  of  the  highest  quality  and  of  the 
correct  body  to  meet  the  lubrica- 
ting requirements  of  your  engine. 

Ask  for  that  oil  and  get  it. 

At  the  right  we  print,  in  part,  our 
Chart  of  Automobile  Recommend- 
ations. 

This  Chart  is  the  result  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  thorough  study  of  auto- 
mobile lubrication  that  has  ever  been 
made. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  company  whose 
authority  on  scientific  lubrication,  for 
every  class  of  machinery,  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world — the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 

It  was  prepared  after  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  the  lubricating  requirements 
of  each  make  and  model  of  American 
and  foreign  car. 


For  years  this  Chart  has  been  recog. 
nized  as  the  scientific  guide  to  correct 
automobile  lubrication. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  oils 
specified  has  been  thoroughly  proven  by 
practical  tests. 

Make  a  note  of  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  in  this  Chart  for 
your  engine.  Then  make  sure  that  you 
get  it. 

You  will  then  give  your  engine  oil  of 


the  highest  quality  and  of  the  correct 
tody.    Its  use  will  result  in 

Saving  of  fuel         Saving  of  oil 
Maximum  power    Minimum  repairs 

The  requirements  of  the  transmission 
and  differential  of  your  car  are  equally 
important.  The  correct  grades  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  the  transmission 
and  differential  are  specified  in  the  com- 
plete Chart  of  Recommendations  which 
you  will  find  on  your  dealer's  wall. 

Write  for  64-page  booklet  containing  com- 
plete discussion  of  your  lubrication  problems, 
list  of  troubles  with  remedies  and  complete 
Charts  of  Recommendations  for  Automobiles, 
Motorcycles,  Tractors  and  Motor-boat  engine». 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your 
dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original 
packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on 
the  container.  If  your  dealer  has  not  the 
grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily 
secure  it  for  you. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
«very  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


Correct 
Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  The  four  grades  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrica- 
tion, purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite 
the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should;beused.  For  ex- 
ample, "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommend- 
ations cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 
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YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we 
will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  speci- 
fying the  correct  grade  for  each  make 
and  model  of  tractor. 
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DEVELOPING  BREEDING  HEIFERS 

Results  Favor  Well  Fed  Heifers  Calving  as  Two- Year-Olds 


9r 


JEEF  heifers  when  well  wintered 
can  calve  at  two  years  of  age 
without  retarding  their  develop- 
ment. The  tendency  in  Western 
Kansas  beef  herds  is  for  the  cows  to 
become  smaller  in  size.  This  is  probably 
due  to  early  breeding  and  poor  feeding 
of  the  heifers  during  their  growth  and 
development.  With  normal  treatment 
the  strain  of  reproduction  is  too  great 
and  they  become  stunted  in  growth. 

In  looking  over  the  various  experi- 
mental lots  at  the  Fort  Hays  Station 
farm  during  the  annual  round-up  which 
was  held  April  10,  the  visiting  farmers 
and  cattlemen  saw  the  results  of  feed- 
ing developing  heifers  better  than  is  the 
ordinary  practice.  The  well-fed  heifers 
dropping  their  second  calves  at  three 
years  of  age  were  only  about  a  hundred 
pounds  lighter  in  weight  than  the  heifers 
in  the  other  lot  receiving  optimum  treat- 
ment and  dropping  their  first  calves  at 
three  years  of  age.  Many  cattlemen 
were  heard  to  remark  that  the  heifers 
with  the  second  drop  of  calves  were  in 
better  breeding  condition  than  the  ones 
dropping  their  first  calves.  Both  of  these 
lots  had  received  grain  during  the  win- 
ter periods.  The  latter  were  in  too  high 
condition  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
visitors.  In  fact  they  would  have  gone 
in  as  killing  cattle. 

In  point  of  actual  size  and  develop- 
ment the  well-fed  heifers  already  having 
one  crop  of  calves  to  their  credit  were 
the  equals  of  the  lot  just  calving  far  the 
first  time.  This  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  series  of  tests 
on  the  development  of  breeding  heifers 
which  has  been"  under  way  at  the  Hays 
Experiment  Station  for  the  past  two 
years;  These  experiments  were  planned 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  and  began  the  fall 
of  1915.  Eighty  head  of  high-grade 
Hereford  heifer  calves  were  divided  into 
two  lots  of  forty  each  and  wintered  sep- 
arately. The  general  plan  was  to  feed 
one  group  as  nearly  normal  as  possible, 
or  in  other  words,  about  as  the  average 
cattleman  would  feed  developing  heifers. 
They  were  all  fed  silage,  alfalfa,  and 
straw,  but  one  lot  received  in  addition  a 
grain  ration,  the  object  being  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  tendency  to  retard  de- 
velopment could  be  overcome  without 
deferring  the, breeding  of  the  heifers. 
During  the  first  season  the  average 
amount  of  grain  daily  to  each  heifer  in 
this  lot  was  4.54  pounds  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  and  one  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal. 

At  the  spring  round-up  meeting,  1916, 
when  the  heifers  were  inspected  by  the 
farmers  of  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
the  grain-fed  heifers  were  found  to  have 
made  an  average  daily  gain  per  heifer  of 
1.88  pounds  for  the  120  days.  The  lot 
on  roughage  only  had  made  an  average 
daily  gain  per  heifer  of  .92  pound  for  the 
same  period.  These  heifers  weighed  556 
pounds  each  March  29,  while  the  grain- 
fed  heifers  weighed  671  pounds  each. 
The  daily  feed  cost  of  the  latter  had 
been  9.5  cents  a  head  and  of  the  former 
3.9  cents  a  head. 

Of  course  no  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  as  a  result  of  wintering  these 
yearling  heifers  by  these  two  different 
methods.  In  order  to  make  comparisons 
and  determine  the  results  from  early 
breeding  where  heifers  had  been  carried 
through  the  winter  as  had  these  two 
different  lots,  twenty  heifers  from  each 
group  were  bred  to  calve  the  spring  of 


1917.  The  remaining  heifers  were  car- 
ried over  another  year  without  breeding, 
the  intention  being  to  have  them  drop 
their  first  calves  as  three-year-olds  the 
spring  of  1918. 

At  the  spring  meeting  in  1917,  which 
was  held  April  5  on  the  Hays  Experi- 
ment Station  farm,  the  bred  heifers 
were  dropping  their  first  calves  as  two- 
year-olds,  but  it  required  still  another 
year  before  any  definite  conclusions 
could  be  drawn.  At  the  meeting  held 
this  spring,  April  10,  which  was  at- 
tended by  over  2,000  pepple  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  the  heifers 
which  had  been  held  over  until  they  were 
two  years  old  before  breeding  were 
dropping  their  first  calves  and  it  was 
then  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  twenty 
heifers  wintered  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  grain  and  bred  to  drop  calves 
at  two  years  of  age  were  smaller  and 
less  rugged  in  appearance.  In  all  prob- 
ability they  had  been  wintered  better 
than  a  great  many  heifers  are  wintered. 
They  weighed  871  pounds  December  19. 
Including  the  weight  of  seven  calves 
which  were  weighed  March  28,  they  had 
made  an  average  gain  during  the  hun- 
dred days  of  sixty-three  ppunds  each. 
Eight  calves  were  lost  in  this  lot,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  the  poor  condition 
of  the  heifers  at  calving  time  and  dur- 
ing the  gestation  period. 

The  lot  receiving  normal  treatment 
but  not  bred  until  two  years  of  age  had 


made  good  development.  These  heifers 
had  not  produced  a  crop  of  calves,  and 
as  a  result  had  made  a  good  growth  dur- 
ing the  second  summer  on  pasture  and 
on  December  19  averaged  998  pounds  in 
weight.  Their  average  gain  for  the  hun- 
dred days,  including  the  twelve  calves 
weighed  March  28,  was  sixty-two  pounds. 
Three  calves  had  been  lost  in  this  lot. 
Considering  the  poorer  development  of 
the  heifers  bred  early  and  the  fact  that 
to  date  eight  out  of  fifteen  calves  had 
been  lost,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
a  wise  policy  to  breed  heifers  so  early 
when  they  cannot  be  given  better  feed 
during  the  wintering  period.  In  actual 
practice  very  few  cattlemen  ever  think 
of  carrying  heifers  until  they  are  three 
years  old  before  getting  a  crop  of  calves. 
During  the  hundred  days  from  December 
19  to  March  28  the  average  daily  feed 
cost  for  these  two  lots  had  been  15.3 
cents  for  the  lot  dropping  their  first 
calves  and  14.8  cents  for  the  lot  calving 
the  second  time.  This  of  course  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  cost  to  win- 
ter the  first  two  years,  but  the  abnormal 
prices  of  feeds  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  increased  cost. 

The  heifers  receiving  the  optimum 
treatment  were  all  big,  rugged  cows,  as 
will  be  noted  from  the  illustrations.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  ones 
with  their  first  calves  and  those  with 
their  second  was  a  matter  of  condition. 
The  heifers  that  had  been  carried  until 
two  years  old  before  breeding  had  gone 


WELL-FED  HEIFEKS  JUST  CALVING  FOB  FIRST  TIME  AS  THREE- YEAR-OLDS 


WELL-FED  HEIFERS  WITH  CROP  OF  CALVES  TO  THEIR  CREDIT  AS  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 
IN  BACKGROUND  PRESIDENT  JARDINE  EXPLAINING  EXPERIMENT  TO  VISITORS 


into  the  winter  period  of  the  test  weigh- 
ing an  average  of  1,074  pounds.  The 
heifers  that  dropped  calves  the  spring  of 

1917  weighed  an  average  of  969  pound3 
December  19.  Producing  and  suckling 
calves  had  thus  set  them  back  about  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight.  One  heifer 
from  this  lot  was  lost  in  calving  in  1917. 
There  were  eight  calves  to  weigh  March 
28.  Two  calves  had  been  lost.  The  av- 
erage gain  per  cow  for  the  hundred  days, 
including  the  weight  of  the  eight  calves, 
was  ninety-nine  pounds. 

In  the  well-fed  lot  where  the  heifers 
were  bred  to  calve  for  the  first  time  in 

1918  as  three-year-olds,  thirteen  calves 
were  weighed  March  28.  Two  calves  had 
also  been  lost  in  this  lot.  The  average 
gain  per  cow,  including  the  weight  of 
calves  March  28,  was  130  pounds.  Con- 
sidering cows  only,  the  average  winter 
gain  of  the  heifers  calving  for  the  sec- 
ond time  was  more  than  that  of  the 
heifers  that  had  just  dropped  their  first 

..calves.  The  daily  feed  cost  per  heifer 
in  these  two  lots  was  about  24  cents. 
Of  course  feeds  have  been  abnormally 
high  the  past  season.  The  lots  receiving 
the  grain  consumed  an  average  of  three 
pounds  of  corn  daily  per  heifer  and  .96 
of  a  pound  of  cottonseed  cake.  The  al- 
falfa ration  ranged  from  about  eleven 
to  thirteen  pounds  daily  per  heifer.  The 
amount  fed  was  of  course  limited.  They 
were  fed  straw  sixty  days,  eating  about 
the  same  amount  daily  as  of  alfalfa. 
Kafir  fodder  was  fed  after  the  straw 
was  exhausted.  The  average  silage  eaten 
daily  per  heifer  was  13.7  pounds.  This 
also  was  limited.  Alfalfa  was  charged 
at  the  rate  of  $16  a  ton;  wheat  straw, 
$1  a  ton;  kafir  fodder,  $8;  silage,  $5; 
corn,  $1.40  a  bushel,  and  cottonseed  cake 
$50  a  ton. 

Every  cattleman  or  farmer  handling  a 
few  beef  cows  naturally  asks  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  pays  to  either  defer 
breeding  young  heifers  or  feed  them  a 
more  expensive  ration  during  their 
growth  and  development.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  to  consider.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  breeding  herd  having  cows 
of  sufficient  scale  cannot  be  overlooked. 
This  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  value 
of  the  calves  produced  and  sold  each 
year.  Small,  stunted  cows  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  as  large  and  growthy 
calves  as  larger  and  more  rugged  cows. 
The  cost  of  growing  and  developing 
heifers  up  to  the  time  they  become  pro- 
ducers also  enters  in  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  mature  cows  during  the 
winter  season.  The  figures  given  by 
Professor  Cochel  in  his  talk  explaining 
the  experiment  and  its  results  may  help 
solve  some  of  these  perfectly  natural 
questions  which  come  to  the  mind  of  a 
man  interested  in  knowing  whether  it 
pays  or  not  to  put  the  additional  feed 
into  his  growing  stock. 

The  total  winter  cost  of  feeding  the 
heifers  in  Lot  1,  as  given  by  Professor 
Cochel,  was  $51.33.  The  pasture  cost 
for  three  summers,  $12  a  head,  making 
a  total  feed  cost  of  $63.32.  These  heifers 
of  course  have  no  calves  to  their  credit 
as  two-year-olds.  Lot  16,  the  well-fed 
heifers  calving  at  two  years  of  age.  had 
cost  $50.68  for  winter  "feeding,  and  $13 
for  three  summers'  pasturing,  or  a  total 
of  $62.86.  This  lot  of  twenty  heifers 
had  seventeen  calves  to  their  credit, 
weighing  an  average  of  366  pounds  at 
(Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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Steam  Still  Furnishes 
the  Most  Dependable 
Farm  Power 

THE  Nichols-Shepard  Steam 
Engine  is  representative  of  the 
best  that  can  be  produced. 
The  design  and  mechanical  con- 
struction of  this  engine  are  right 
by  the  test  of  use  and  years. 
From  the  little  13  to  the  giant  25 
h.  p.,  over  three  times  the  rated 
power  is  easily  developed,  and  it 
is  always  there  when  you  want  it. 
The  Gas  Engine  is  all  right  for 
the  man  who  wants  one,  and  who 
Las  had  experience  with  them. 
The  Steam  Engine,  however,  is 
the  most  simple  and  consequently 
the  most  dependable.  Any  one 
of  a  half  dozen  different  things 
may  stop  a  gas  engine  which  can- 
not be  found  without  experience, 
but  all  know  enough  about  the 
steam  engine  to  keep  it  running. 
The  Nichols  -  Shepard  Steam 
Traction  Engine,  one  of  the  Red 
River  Special  Line,  is  always 
dependable.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Chowchilla  Ranch 
California 

Oldest  Ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Farm  in  California.  Chowchilla  Ranch 
—a  wonder  spot  In  the  beautiful  San 
Joaquin  Valley — offers  every  advan- 
tage for  prosperous  farming — the  right 
soil,  water  and  sunshine.  Once  a  vast 
cattle  range,  now  a  great  thriving 
farming  community.  Twelve  miles  of 
sixteen-foot  boulevard  go  through  Its 
center.  A  modern  town,  the  best  of 
schools  and  churches.  Beautiful  bun- 
galows. A  place  to  live! 

And  crops!  Here  through  the  mir- 
acle of  irrigation  there  are  bountiful 
crops  of  fruits  and  farm  products. 
Dairying,  hog  raising,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Five  and  six  cuttings  of  alfalfa  in  a 
season — clover,  barley,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

Big  crops,  money,  happiness  await 
you  there.  Let  me  send  you  all  the 
facts.  Address  today 

B.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Hi. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Boom  '354,  U.  P.  Bldd..  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOU  STILL  GET 
THE  WIND  FREE 


With  prices  of  every- 
thing soaring  skyward, 
wind  is  free.  We  hope 
it  will  stay  so.  Utilize 
it  and  pump  your 
water  for  nothing. 


SAMSON 


The  Samson  Windmill  with  its 
double  gears  and  its  score  of  im- 
itations still  stands  peerless  as 
the  World's  Best  Windmill. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 
274Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 
Samson  Windmills,  Stover's  Good  Engine,  Stover  Feed* 
mills,  Alfalfa  Commlnuters  and  Cotters,  Ensilage 
Cotters,  Wood  Saw  Frames,  Pump  Jocks,  Hand 
Grinders,     Fireplace  Fixtures, eto,  


Ditch  for  Profits 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don't  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 
^*=>  s+rJ^hf/sTt^  FARM  DITCHER 
C!£^f7a%VJ2*  GRADER 

'  TERRACER 
•it-sieet,  reversible,  adjustable.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to  4  ft. deep — any  soil — does  labor 
100  men.    Write  for  free  drainage  book. 
Owcnaboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 


#0(1;°°  Sweep  Feed 


Orlader. 


$26~ 


Steal  mad  Hill 
We  manufacture  »U  sue*  and 
style*,  it  win 
■7  you  to  in- 
eittgate.Wrl  te 
or  catalog  and 
price  list.  o 

CUBBIE  WIND  HILL  CO., 

610  B.Beventh  St.,  Topoka,  Kauaaa 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


HE  following  question  has  been 
submitted  by  W.  A.  S.,  Johnson 
County:  "I  have  a  1914  Ford  car 
that  uses  a  great  deal  of  gasoline 
— a  gallon  every  eight  to  fifteen  miles. 
It  has  the  regular  Ford  carburetor. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  on  a  Strom- 
berg  or  Air-friction  carburetor  or  a 
Wilmo  manifold  or  a  Burn  Oil  device, 
and  burn  kerosene?  I  would  like  to  use 
kerosene  because  it  is  cheaper  if  I  can 
do  so  without  injury  to  the  engine  and 
get  good  results  from  it.  One  man  told 
me  the  Air-friction  carburetor  would  tear 
a  Ford  engine  to  pieces;  that  it  is  too 
strong  for  this  kind  of  an  engine,  but  is 
all  right  for  some  other  kind.  My  car 
will  not  run  slowly  on  high." 

E.  V.  Collins,  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Agricultural  College,  of- 
fers the  following  suggestions: 

"The  Ford  car  should  make  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  per  gallon  in  ordinary 
service  if  in  proper  adjustment.  Per- 
haps there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
carburetor.  The  Holley  carburetor  which 
is  used  on  most  Fords  should  have  the 
needle  valve  open  from  three-fourths  to 
seven-eighths  of  a  turn.  This  is  really 
a  high  speed  adjustment  and  will  vary 
somewhat  with  different  machines.  One 
of  the  most  common  troubles  is  that  the 
machine  gets  too  much  gas  at  low  speeds 
which  causes  the  motor  to  "gallop"  or 
run  unevenly  and  throw  out  black  smoke. 
This  condition  is  caused  by  the  opening 
in  the  end  of  the  low  speed  tube  being 
too  large  and  may  be  remedied  by  in- 
stalling a  new  low  speed  tube  or  slightly 
closing  the  end  of  the  tube  which  ex- 
tends down  into  the  gasoline  puddle  be- 
side the  needle  valve.  Probably  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  borrow  a  carburetor 
which  is  known  -  to  be  in  good  order. 
This  will  tell  whether  ■  the  difficulty  is 
in  the  carburetor  or  in  some  other  ad- 
justment. Very  often  the  spark  is  re- 
tarded too  much. 

"As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  pur- 
chase extras  for  a  car.  A  heated  mani- 
fold is  of  some  advantage  in  cold  weather 
but  most  drivers  do  not  like  them  in 
warm  weather,  as  the  power  is  appre-  • 
ciably  lessened. 

"A  carburetor  cannot  be  too  strong  for 
a  motor  unless  something  besides  gaso- 
line is  used  as  a  fuel.  Ford  carburetors 
have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  the 
use  of  a  different  carburetor  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  preference  to  be 
decided  by  the  owner." 


Motor  Car  an  Essential 

So  closely  has  the  motor  car  become 
identified  with  present  day  American 
life  that  it  requires  but  a  moment's  con- 
sideration to  realize  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  an  institution  as  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph  or  the  railroad. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  as  well  as 
the  most  important  role  of  the  automo- 
bile is  that  of  a  time  saver.  In  this 
hustling  country  of  ours  time  is  an  all 
important  element.  To  Europeans  the 
speed  with  which  Americans  put  through 
their  projects  has  always  been  a  marvel. 
It  was  America  that  first  conceived  the 
possibility  of  sending  a  locomotive  speed- 
ing at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  And  it  was 
America  that  first  applied  the  motor  car 
to  the  task  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  modern  business.  Through  its  offices 
we  have  speeded  up  transportation,  wid- 
ened operating  radii  and  made  distance 
no  longer  a  matter  of  miles  but  rather  of 
minutes. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  an  America  with- 
out motor  cars  and  you  will  have  an 
America  seriously  hampered  commer- 
cially. Can  you  picture  the  rush  hour 
traffic,  so  familiar  a  part  of  our  modern 
city  life,  transformed  suddenly  to  a 
tangled  jam  of  horse-drawn  vehicles? 
The  smooth  deftness  with  which  the 
traffic  policeman  handles  the  swift  mov- 
ing motor  craft  would  be  impossible,  and 
the  accomplishment,  now  a  matter  of 
hours,  would  be  drawn  into  the  days. 

More  and  more  the  importance  of  the 
automobile  as  applied  to  business  life 
has  been  made  apparent.  But  the  city 
man  holds  no  monopoly  on  the  automo- 
bile. You  have  but  to  resort  to  avail- 
able figures,  or,  better  still,  take  a  trip 
through  a  thriving  agricultural  com- 
munity, to  realize  that  the  American 
farmer  is  now  one  of  the  most  consistent 
buyers  of  motor  cars. 


The  farmer,  who  formerly  depended  on 
his  horse  and  buggy  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation from  farm  to  city,  now  sits  at 
the  wheel  of  his  automobile  and  makes 
the  trip  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  for- 
merly required  under  the  old  regime. 

As  a  result  the  farmer  of  today  is  a 
better  informed  man  than  the  farmer  of 
yesterday.  He  is  no  longer  isolated  from 
society.  A  matter  of  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  when  the  weather  is  bad, 
no  longer  keeps  him  from  attending  his 
Grange  meeting,  or  hearing  a  lecture  in 
the  city.  He  can  drive  to  town  in  the 
evening  after  his  day's  work  is  done. 
When  he  returns  home  at  night  there  is 
no  horse  to  unhitch;  he  merely  runs  his 
car  into  his  garage  and  it  is  there  until 
morning.  He  Covers  more  territory,  sees 
how  other  successful  men  are  conducting 
their  affairs,  and  runs  his  farm  as  a 
business  njan  runs  his  establishment. 
Not  the  least  important  aid  that  the 
automobile  has  been  to  the  American 
farmer  is  the  added  attraction  it  has 
lent  to  farm  life  by  banishing  loneliness 
and  influencing  the  young  men  that  rural 
life  is  not  without  its  attractions. 

The  medical  profession  as  a  whole  has 
adopted  the  motor  car.  Every  doctor 
drives  his  car  winter  and  summer  while 
making  his  daily  professional  calls. 
Were  he  dependent  on  the  horse  and 
buggy,  his  working  radius  would  be 
seriously  hampered.  Incidentally,  if  an 
emergency  call  comes  in,  when  quick  re- 
sponse may  mean  the  saving  of  a  human 
life,  the  physician's  red  cross  on  his  radi- 
ator permits  him  to  exceed  the  speed 
limit  and  rush  first  aid  when  it  is  needed. 

The  city  salesmen  who  drive  motor 
cars  have  automatically  widened  their 
working  territory  many  times  over. 
This  'has  enabled  business  concerns  to 
extend  better  service  to  their  customers. 

Consider  how  our  cities  reflect  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motor  car.  Suburban 
towns  have  sprung  up  miles  from  the 
business  centers,  their  inhabitants  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  automobiles. 
The  hansom  cab  has  almost  disappeared 
from  our  city  streets.  Swift  fleets  of 
taxicabs,  stationed  at  the  various  depots, 
distribute  transients  to  all  parts  of  the 
great  cities  without  loss  of  time. 

We  have  accepted  the  revolution  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  have  been  ad- 
justed to  this  condition.  While  the 
equipment  of  our  street  car  lines  and 
railroads  has  grown  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  demand  placed  upon  it  by  the 
public,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  insuffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  the  transportation 
of  the  entire  populace  of  this  great  coun- 
try were  the  motor  car  to  be  banished. 
Should  the  automobile  suddenly  disap- 
pear from  our  city  streets  there  would 
follow  a  congested  condition  which  could 
not  be  alleviated  easily. 

People  buy  cars  now  because  they  need 
them;  because  it  will  make  them  more 
efficient  members  of  society;  because  it 
will  save  time  and  money.  The  man 
without  a  car  cannot  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  man  who  operates  an 
automobile.  The  function  of  the  auto- 
mobile today  is  an  economic  one,  pure 
and  simple.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
daily  life.  It  has  speeded  up  transit;  it 
has  brought  thousands  of  miles  of  good 
roads;  it  has  become  a  necessity. — C.  Wr 
Nash  in  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright. 


Piping  of  Hot  Water  Tank 

Many  hot  water  tanks  attached  to  the 
kitchen  stove  never  furnish  water  that 
is  really  hot.  The  most  common  cause 
for  this  is  that  the  hot  water  supply 
pipe  is  tapped  into  the  middle  of  the 
tank  instead  of  being  tapped  into  the 
top  of  the  tank.  When  tapped  into  the 
top  the  water  circulates  faster  through 
the  heating  system  and  hot  water  deliv- 
ered to  the  tank  does  not  have  to  force 
its  way  upward  through  a  mass  of  cold 
water.  Those  desiring  hot  water  from 
the  kitchen  tank  should  see  that  the 
hot  supply  pipe  connects  as  above  stated, 
that  the  cold  water  pipe  to  the  stove 
leaves  the  tank  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
the  pipes  have  as  few  bends  as  possible. 
If  the  tank  is  located  quite  a  distance 
from  the  stove,  larger  connecting  pipes 
should  be  used  than  when  the  tank  is 
near  to  the  stove. — L.  S.  Foltz,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 
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RENTERS 

JL  MINNESOTA 
i|r^ORTH  DAKOTA 
§5  MONTANA 

§%  nood  uau 
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©There  are  thousands  of  splendid  opportunities  for 
you  in  these,  three  states  to  either  rent  good  farm 
Und  or  buy  it,  paying  down  no  more  than  the  $7  to 
$10  per  acre  you  are  now  paying  in  yearly  rental. 
Farm  products  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye. 
corn,  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  all  command  top  prices. 

Get  Our  Free  Booklets 

©We  will  send  you  pur  free  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  or  Montana  booklets,  telling  how  others 
have  succeeded  in  those  states  with  small  capital, 
and  showing  where  and  how  you  can  do  as  well. 
We  have  no  land  to  sell,  out  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  these  great 
states.  .Your  chance  is  here. 
Just  write  today,  telling  which 
state  you  are  most  interested 
in.  Address 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Gen.  Im.  Agent 

Great  Northern  Ry. 
Dept.  229        St.  Paul.  Mian. 


meriean 
Tile  Silos 

BETTER  THAN  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 


Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri- 
fied tile.  Double  wall  — no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oil-mixed  cement. 
Everlasting  —  no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  bit*  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  —  don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  for  New  Catalog. 

W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

{.American  Silo  Supply  Company) 

310  Traders  Bldg 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
A/so  Building 
Tile  Block  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 

Stack  Your  Hay  ******  I  P» 
The  Easiest  Way/foAyK&Wft 

stackers  and  Sweep  Rake* 

Harvesting  hay  the  J  ay  hawk , 
way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jaynawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first,  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


F.  WYATT  MFC  CO,  010  W.  5th  ST..  SAUNA.  MM 

THE  SELF-OELING  WINDMILL 

ha*  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  year*  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
■mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  d 
Aermotors,  making  them  self -oil  A 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor  ■ 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constandv" 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  . 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze™  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanke, 
Water  Supply  Good*   and   Steel   Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


P 
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SEE  toHayB&lera 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Booh 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  1918  mon*y» 
making  opportunity  with  an 

PRESS 


Most  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  bustier  baler  made, 
80  years  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
cash  baling  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all— Write 
ADM'RAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Cash  or  Tims 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Hall  the  Ceat 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P. -Select  Your  Own 

Terms  Dlrcet-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order--Save  $15  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bid  new  catalog," How  to  Juritfe 
EniHnoa"  FREE—  by  return  mail.  P, 


Write 
Today 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  BOO  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
|  gQo  Empire  Blag,,    Pittsburgh,  P*. 
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EAT  POTATOES  AND  SAVE  WHEAT 

There  are  still  tons  of  potatoes  in  Col- 
orado which  can  be  used  as  food  in  the 
place  of  wheat.  The  special  effort  made 
during  potato  week  to  bring  about  the 
wider  use  of  potatoes  brought  results. 
The  Colorado  food  administrator  re- 
cently reported  to  Mr.  Innes,  food  admin- 
istrator for  Kansas,  that  the  co-operative 
effort  for  that  week  had  materially  re- 
duced the  surplus  of  potatoes  in  Col- 
orado. 

Potatoes  cannot  be  shipped  to  our  Al- 
lies. If  the  surplus  is  not  consumed  at 
home  in  the  next  few  weeks  there  will 
be  large  losses  of  valuable  food  material. 
Up  to  two  cents  a  pound,  potatoes  are  as 
cheap  a  source  of  food  nutrients  as  wheat 
flour.  Germany's  success  in  feeding  her 
people  is  largely  due  to  her  potato  pro- 
duction. Germany  is  the  great  potato 
country  of  the  world.  In  acreage  of  po- 
tatoes Russia  leads,  but  in  total  produc- 
tion Germany  leads,  producing  one-third 
of  the  world's  potato  crop.  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  combined 
produce  three -fourths  of  the  potato  crop 
of  the  world. 

We  must  send  the  wheat  to  our  Allies, 
and  that  means  we  cannot  have  to  ex- 
ceed half  as  much  to  use  at  home  as 
our  normal  consumption.  It  would  be 
a  most  regrettable  circumstance  if  any 
of  the  food  value  represented  by  the  po- 
tatoes now  available  in  this  country 
should  be  lost  because  of  our  whims  of 
appetite.  If  we  cannot  conquer  these 
whims  of  our  own  appetites,  how  can  we 
hope  to  conquer  the  German  menace? 
Circular  106  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Use 
Potatoes  to  Save  Wheat,"  gives  numer- 
ous tried  recipes  that  will  help  in  mak- 
ing the  potato  more  palatable.  You  can 
get  copies  of  this  circular  free  by  sending 
a  request  to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  SPY  CONTROL 

The  tendency  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  toward  meting  out  mob  law  to 
suspected  spies  and  alien  enemies  is  an 
indication  of  our  need  for  more  drastic 
laws  for  handling  the  situation.  Mob 
rule  is  always  to  be  deplored.  We  should 
speedily  have  a  law  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  authorities  to  apprehend 
every  spy  and  plotter  in  our  midst  and 
put  them  where  they  cannot  endanger 
our  people  and  our  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  application  of  a  little  military 
law  against  spies  would  have  a  most  sal- 
utary influence  in  checking  enemy  propa- 
ganda in  our  midst.  The  Sedition  and 
Espionage  Bill  now  in  Congress  will 
make  it  warm  for  spies.  It  provides- a 
penalty  of  twenty  years  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  $10,000  for  anyone  who  "by  word 
or  act  shall  support  or  favor  the  cause 
of  the  German  Empire  or  its  allies."  The 
penalty  also  covers  the  spreading  of 
false  reports  about  the  military  or  other 
activities  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
Liberty  loan. 

These  penalties  are  none  too  severe. 
It  is  time  we  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
this  war  is  a  serious  matter.  We  have 
not  yet  as  a  people  fully  measured  the 
determination  and  power  of  the  enemy. 
Our  program  is1  being  treacherously 
balked  and  slowed  up  by  enemies  in  our 
midst  who  can  in  comparative  safety 
commit  many  acts  of  disloyalty. 

There  has  been  much  unnecessary  de- 
bate over  this  sedition  bill  because  of 
an  error  in  the  Associated  Press  report 
of  its  terms,  to  the  effect  that  criticism 
of  the  President  was  an  act  of  sedition. 
This  was  not  in  the  bill  as  reported  in 
Congress. 
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FLOUR  BEING  RETURNED 

The  willingness  of  farmers  to  back  up 
our  Allies  who  are  holding  the  line  for 
us  until  we  *can  get  there  ourselvea  in 
force  is  evidenced  by  the  response  to  the 
call  for  flour  stored  in  excess  of  imme- 
diate requirements.  Farmers  habitually 
lay  in  their  year's  supply  of  flour  in  the 


fall.  Now  that  we  have  been  shown  that 
we  must  cut  our  normal  consumption  at 
least  a  half  until  the  next  harvest,  peo- 
ple who  have  stored  flour  according  to 
normal  consumption  needs  are  turning  it 
in.  Fully  three  hundred  families  in 
Brown  County,  mostly  farmers,  are  re- 
ported to  have  returned  to  the  stores 
and  mills  enough  flour  to  ration  8,700 
French  soldiers  a  month.  The  total 
amount  was  52,090  pounds  of  flour  and 
790  pounds  of  sugar.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  war  is  not  so  far  from 
us  after  all.  If  the  British  and  French 
should  be  defeated,  Germany  could  bring 
the  war  to  our  own  doors  in  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

All  over  the  state  people  are  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Out  in  Ellsworth  County  a  thresh- 
erman  with  the  foreign-sounding  name  of 
Cenek  Sekavec  voluntarily  returned  350 
pounds  of  flour  to  the  Holyrood  Milling 
Company  and  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  county  food  administrator : 
"As  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to 
do  all  he  can  to  help  win  this  war,  and 
being  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  do 
my  share  to  help,  I,  having  more  flour 
than  my  family  needs  for  thirty  days, 
have  returned  350  pounds  to  the  Holy- 
rood  Milling  Company  for  redistribution. 
As  I  have  three  brothers  already  in  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam,  I  want  to  see  that 

-  they  and  all  of  our  /boys  are  well  sup- 
plied with  foodstuffs." 

\  Not  all  are  so  patriotic,  however.  Our 
Food  Administrator  is  reporting  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  flour  hoarding  is 
being  practiced,  in  some  cases  partly 
through  ignorance  and  in  others  wilfully 
in  order  to  hinder  our  war  program.  The 
extreme  penalty  for  hoarding  is  a  $5,000 
fine  and  two  years  in  prison.  In  some 
instances,  owing  to  extenuating  circum- 
stances, minimum  fines  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Red  Cross  have  been 
assessed  against  those  convicted  of 
hoarding. 

CATTLEMEN  TO  MANHATTAN 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  cat- 
tlemen of  Kansas  will  be  held  in  Man- 
hattan May  17  this  year.  Six  lots  of 
calves  have  been  on  full  feed  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  alfalfa,  silage,  corn, 
and  cottonseed  meal,  in  making  yearling 
beef.  They  have  been  on  feed  for  five 
months,  and  the  day  of  the  meeting  each 
lot  will  be  valued  by  commission  men, 
buyers,  and  sells  from  the  stock  yards, 
on  the  basis  of  their  beef  value.  A  com- 
plete report  will  be  made  on  the  results 
of  the  experiment,  including  the  amounts 
of  feed  consumed,  cost,  gains  made,  and 
profits  or  losses.  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  program  of  unusual  interest.  Talks 
will  be  made  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Food  Administration,  range 
cattlemen,  commission  men,  cattle  feed- 


ers, and  packers.  In  view  of  the  many 
problems  which  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  this  meeting  is  one  which 
should  be  attended  by  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  beef  cattle. 

WHEAT  CONDITION  IMPROVED 

The  condition  of  Kansas  wheat,  as  re- 
ported for  April  13  by  the  2,000  corre- 
spondents of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, is  given  as  77.6  per  cent,  based 
on  100  as  representing  a  satisfactory 
stand  and  development.  This  is  the  av- 
erage for  the  state,  and  covers  6,039,563 
acres,  the  remainder  of  the  nine  and  a 
half  million  acres  seeded  last  fall  being 
reported  by  correspondents  as  "worth- 
less or  so  unpromising  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  abandoned  or  devoted  to  other 
crops."  This  is  an  abandonment  of  ap-^ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  total  acre- 
age sown.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  this  as 
west  of  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across 
the  state  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
Marshall  County  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Clark  County.  Fully  60  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  sown  last  fall  lies  west  of  this 
line.  Some  of  the  important  wheat  coun-  . 
ties  in  this  section  have  not  suffered 
serious  losses.  Rawlins  County  reports 
only  15  per  cent  acreage,  Jewell  16,  and 
Barton  County,  where  the  acreage  was 
almost  300,000,  20  per  cent.  In  the  re- 
gion lying  south  and  east  of  the  diagonal 
line  dividing  the  state  as  indicated  the 
per  cent  of  failure  is  only  10. 

This  large  abandonment  of  wheat  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  long-continued 
dry  weather  through  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. Fine  rains  have  fallen  all  over  the 
West  since  the  observations  were  made 
by  the  various  correspondents,  and  in 
all  probability  some  of  the  wheat  re- 
ported as  abandoned  at  that  time  may 
have  been  revived.  The  weather  for  the 
past  few  days  with  the  rain  and  snow 
which  has  fallen  has  been  especially 
favorable  for  wheat. 

Even  with  this  large  abandoned  acre- 
age, the  conditions  now  are  much  more 
favorable  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  the  total  acreage  of  wheat 
remaining  was  given  as  less  than  4,000,- 
000  acres,  and  the  condition  only  60.13 
per  cent.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  the  wheat  at  the  present  time  is 
in  exceptionally  fine  condition,  and  a 
number  of  the  counties  reporting  condi- 
tions as  high  as  96  per  cent  and  no 
abandoned  acreage.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  insect  damage,  and  if  conditions 
remain  favorable  from  now  on  we  have 
prospects  of  producing  at  least  a  normal 
crop. 

The  condition  of  oats  is  reported  as 
uniformly  good,  and  the  acreage  is  11.7 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  increase  in  barley  acreage  is  14.4 
per  cent,  there  being  almost  a  million 
acres  of  barley  sown.    In  some  instances 


B  U*  Y  LIBERTY  BONDS 

• 

DN  NO  more  effectual  way  can  we  help  our  Government  fight  this 
war  than  to  buy  freely  of  its  bonds.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
illusions  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  If 
they  should  win  in  Europe,  they  will  next  attack  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  Our  stores  of  worldly  goods  would  not  be  worth 
much  to  us  in  the  event  of  such  an  outcome  to  the  life  and  death  struggle 
now  going  on  in  France,  and  what  is  infinitely  worse,  our  women  and 
children  would  meet  the  same  fate  as  that  meted  out  to  the  women  and 
children  of  Belgium  and  other  devastated  portions  of  Europe. 

We  may  be  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  no 
one  who  has  followed  the  development  of  the  German  program  can  doubt 
that  we  are  now  fighting  to  make  our  own  homes  safe  for  our  children. 
That  appeal  did  not  come  so  prominently  to  the  front  in  the  first  and 
second  Liberty  loans.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  now,  but  faofe  the  reality 
that  we  are  subscribing  to  this  loan  to  enable  our  Government  to  protect 
our  homes  and  our  children.  This  obligation  overshadows  all  others.  No 
one  who  can  possibly  meet  the  payments  should  fail  to  buy  at  least  one 
fifty-dollar  bond.  The  more  widely  distributed  the  loan,  the  better.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  Liberty  bond  committee  and  subscribe  for  as  many 
bonds  as  you  can  carry,  preferably  planning  to  meet  the  payments  from 
future  earnings  rather  than  drawing  on  accumulated  savings. 


oats  and  barley  have  been  seeded  in  thin 
stands  of  wheat  for  a  combination  crop. 
The  report  also  indicates  an  increased 
acreage  of  potatoes,  most  of  the  in- 
creases being  in  the  commercial  potato- 
growing  districts. 

The  state  board's  correspondents  esti- 
mate that  1,597,400  bushels  of  last  year's 
wheat  crop,  or  3.8  per  cent,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  that  about 
twenty  million  bushels  of  the  last  year's 
corn  crop  is  now  in  the  farmers'  hands, 
or  18.8  per  cent.  Over  ten  million  bush- 
els of  oats  are  yet  on  hand,  200,000  bush- 
els of  barley  of  last  year's  crop,  and 
1,851,000  bushels  of  grain  sorghums. 

The  reports  indicate  that  farm  help 
is  sufficient  in  most  localities  for  present 
needs,  although  correspondents  are  of  the 
opinion  that  an  acute  shortage  will 
likely  develop  later  during  the  cultivat- 
ing and  harvesting  season. 
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CORRECTION  OF  ERROR 

In  a  recent  issue  in  reporting  the  Gov- 
ernment estimate  of  our  probable  wheat 
production  in  Kansas,  through  a  typo- 
graphical error  we  made  a  statement  in 
quoting  the  federal  figures  which  made 
them  forecast  a  possible  yield  of  180 
million  bushels  instead  of  108  million 
bushels.  This  report  was  based  on  con- 
dition April  1.  % 
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FEDERATE  MEAT  PRODUCERS 

A  federation  of  all  state  organizations 
of  meat  producers  is  in  process  of  organ- 
ization. The  preliminary  steps  were 
taken  at  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  to 
study  the  results  of  the  winter  experi- 
ments in  feeding  cattle. 

There  is  serious  need  for  such  a  feder- 
ation of  state  organizations.  Commit- 
tees of  meat  producers  from  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent states,  oftentimes  having  conflict- 
ing plans  and  ideas,  have  been  going  to 
Washington  to  confer  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  no  unity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  meat  pro- 
ducers of  the  country.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
counsel  he  has  been  getting  from  the 
various  live  stock  interests.  Prof.  W.  A. 
Cochel,  who  has  been  through  the  mill 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees, 
stated  clearly  the  need  for  more  unity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  people  engaged 
in  live  stock  production  in  a  talk  he 
made  at  the  Indiana  meeting.  He  said: 
"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  two 
or  three  conferences  with  Food  Admin- 
istrator Hoover,  and  he  stated  that  live 
stock  men  would  find  it  to  their  best 
interests  to  elect  a  permanent  commit- 
tee to  which  he  could  go  for  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Hoover  said  that  when  he 
wanted  to  know  anything  about  labor  or 
how  labor  would  take  an  order  he  pro- 
posed to  issue,  he  would  go  to  Samuel 
Gompers  and  know  within  a  few  min- 
utes the  attitude  of  organized  labor.  If 
he  wanted  to  know  anything  about  the 
packing  industry,  he  would  go  to  a  com- 
mittee of  packers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  thirty  minutes  find  out 
what  they  would  do  and  what  they 
would  not  do.  But  when  he  wants  to 
find  out  anything  about  the  live  stock 
industry  he  hears  from  a  multitude  of 
committees  with  a  thousand  different 
opinions.  The  result  is  that  he  cannot 
get  anything  definite  or  tangible  out  of 
all  the  suggestions." 

In  the  proposed  federation  of  live 
stpek  associations,  each  of  the  corn  belt 
states  will  be  represented  in  the  organ- 
ization by  three  men  —  two  practical 
feeders,  members  of  the  state  live  stock 
association  of  the  state  they  represent, 
and  one  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
state  agricultural  college  of  the  same 
state.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting 
of 'the  new  live  stock  organization  at 
Manhattan  May  16. 

Simplicity  in  farm  machinery  is  im- 
portant. Complicated  parts  cause  trouble 
and  are  difficult  to  repair  when  a  ma- 
chine or  implement  gets  out  of  order. 
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COLONY  BROODING  OF  CHICKENS 


Machine  Plus  Brains  of  Operator  Should  Equal  Best  Work  of  Hens 
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F  YOU  would  grow  chickens  by  ma- 
chinery, you  must  be  able  to  see 
things  for  which  you  are  looking, 
you  must  learn  to  know  symptoms 
and  to  apply  the  old  adage,  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
Some  old  hens  are  exasperatingly  "dumb," 
as  many  people  can  testify,  yet  they 
know  more  than  a  machine.  But  the 
machine  plus  the  brains  of  the  operator 
should  equal  or  excel  the  work  of  the 
best  hens. 

Colony  brooding  is  a  term  commonly 
applied  to  growing  chicks  in  flocks  of  200 
or  more.  They  must  be  kept  comfortable 
by  some  method  of  artificial  heat,  and 
fed  in  one  bunch.  Some  claim  to  raise 
as  many  as  1,500  in  one  lot,  but  the 
writer  doubts  the  wisdom  of  attempting 
to  handle  so  many.  Most  people  could 
raise  only  half  the  number,  and  still 
more  could  succeed  by  placing  the  limit 
tit  300  or  200.  The  great  majority  of 
amateurs  may  better  use  but  twenty- 
five  chicks  and  a  good  hen  and  coop  for 
a  brooder.  The  latter  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
fire  going  out  at  night  when  the  wind 
suddenly  shifts  to  the  northwest. 

Like  all  new  inventions,  colony  brood- 
ing will  be  tried  out  until  its  limitations 
are  defined  and  its  rightful  place  in  in- 
dustry becomes  established.  It  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  increas- 
ing the  production  of  poultry.  More 
chicks  can  be  raised  by  one  person  or 
the  same  number  raised  with  much  less 
time  and  labor  by  colony  brooding  than 
with  hens  or  small  brooders.  Trouble 
from  lice  and  mites  may  be  practically 
eliminated.  Losses  from  vermin  and 
sudden  showers  and  dashing  rains  may 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  While  there 
may  be  more  losses  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  life  of  machine-raised 
chicks,  due  to  incubation,  faulty  heat,  or 
feeding,  there  should  be  less  loss  there- 
after than  with  hen-raised  chicks.  Hens, 
once  used  for  hatching  and  brooding,  can 
be  kept  busy  laying  eggs  through  the 
best  laying  season. 

Anyone  who  has  been  successful  in 
raiding  chicks  with  a  small  brooder  may 
attempt  growing  them  by  some  method 
of  colony  brooding.  But  they  must  have 
or  soon  acquire  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  correct  chick  troubles  in  their  early 
stages. 

The  location  of  the  brooder  house  must 
be  favorable,  a  south  slope  being  the 
best.  Surface  water  must  be  drained 
away.  Sandy  soil  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  heavy  soil.  The  size  of  the 
flock  should  be  limited  to  what  the  house 
will  accommodate  at  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
after  allowing  for  a  loss  of  10  per  cent. 
The  house,  or  at  least  the  sleeping  room 
of  the  chicks,  should  admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  yet  prevent  draughts.  The 
heater  should  be  self- regulating  and  de- 
pendable. If  an  electric  alarm  can  be 
installed  that  will  ring  in  the  residence 
when  the  temperature  at  the  brooder 
house  gets  too  low,  so  much  the  better. 
If  tested  occasionally  to  see  that  it 
works,  the  night  rest  of  the  operator  and 
continual  comfort  of  the  chicks  will  be 
assured.  The  main  disadvantage  of  col- 
ony brooding  is  the  danger  of  wholesale 
slaughter  resulting  from  chicks  piling  up 
in  order  to  keep  warm,  if  the  heater  fails 
to  work  or  the  fire  gets  too  low.  The 
house  should  not  be  located  too  near 
other  buildings,  since  a  brooder  house 
cannot  be  made  fireproof.  In  colony 
brooding  one  must  "expect  the  best,  but 
prepare  for  the  worst."  Like  many 
other  ventures,  it  is  easy  if  you  know 
how  and  have  no  accidents. 

There  are  many  types  of  brooders  now 
on  the  market.  The  hard  coal  heaters 
are  very  good  where  the  coal  can  be  had 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  writer  used 
a  gasoline  heater  one  season  with  vary- 
ing success.  The  hover  was  kept  too 
warm  for  the  first  lot.  The  chicks  pre- 
ferred piling  up  to  being  in  the  chilly  air 
outside  the  hover.  With  the  second 
bunch,  by  keeping  the  temperature  lower 
we  got  better  results,  but  owing  to  the 
close  care  of  the  flame  needed  and  the 
rising  price  of  gasoline,  we  changed  to  a 
coal  oil  heater.  This  heater  has  no  hover. 
It  heats  the  whole  room,  but  the  chicks 
sleep  at  a  comfortable  distance  around 
the  stove.  While  a  great  deal  of  oil  is 
required  in  severe  weather,  this  cost  is 
largely  offset  by  ease  of  operation  and 
care  of  the  chicks.  The  stove  requires 
from  one-half  to  four  gallons  of  oil  per 
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day,  varying  with  the  weather,  con- 
struction, and  size  of  the  house.  In  nor- 
mal times  the  cost  of  heat  should  not 
exceed  five  cents  per  chick  raised. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  house 
and  shed  used  by  the  writer  as  a  brooder 
house.  The  house  is  8  by  12,  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  scratching  shed,  8  by 
15,  accommodates  about  300  chicks.  It 
is  made  air-tight  on  three  sides  and  the 
roof  by  means  of  rubberoid  and  tar-felt 
paper  and  is  banked  around  the  bottom 
to  insure  a  dry,  warm  floor.  Fresh  air 
is  admitted  through  the  runway  into  the 
shed,  a  boxed  ventilator  on  the  north 
and  a  burlap  or  cotton -covered  half  win- 
dow on  the  south.  On  dark,  chilly  or 
rainy  days  the  chicks  can  be  confined  to 
the  house  and  shed  by  means  of  wire 
and  drop  curtain,  the  curtain  being  low- 
ered over  the  part  of  front  necessary  to 
keep  the  chicks  comfortable. 

The  yard  fence  should  be  of  inch  mesh 
wire  for  the  first  foot  or  eighteen  inches, 
with  enough  poultry  netting  above  to 
prevent  the  growing  chicks  from  flying 
over  the  top.  A  good  fence  will  save 
aggravation  for  the  operator  and  keep 
the  chicks  safe  from  cats,  hawks,  and 
sudden  showers. 

Time  and  chick-life  both  are  saved  by 
making  everything  as  near  chick- fool- 
proof as  possible.  The  corners  and  sides 
of  at  least  the  sleeping  room  should  be 
fitted  with  smooth  slanted  boards  or 
patent  plaster-board  to  prevent  the 
chicks  piling  up  from  crowding  to  the 
wall.    Watering  pans  should  be  shallow 


If  the  chicks  are  only  twenty-four  to 
thirty- six  hours  old  when  taken  to  the 
brooder,  they  need  little  attention  the 
first  day  aside  from  giving  them  water 
or  preferably  fresh  clabbered  milk.  By 
the  time  they  are  forty-eight  to  sixty 
hours  old  they  may  be  given  four  or  five 
feeds  daily  of  ground  rolled  oats  and  dry 
bread  crumbs  mixed  with  bran — as  much 
as  they  will  clean  up  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  This  feed  may  be  given  on 
wide  boards  or  in  shallow,  flat-bottomed 
troughs.  They  should  have  access  to 
charcoal  and  be  given  some  coarse  sharp 
sand.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to 
eat  all  they  want  of  the  latter,  as  some 
chicks  will  overeat  of  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  proper  food.  The  feeding  of  fresh 
clabbered  milk  should  be  continued  for 
at  least  two  or  three  weeks,  even  if  it 
has  to  be  bought  for  them.  Some  pre- 
fer to  give  it  as  the  only  drink  the  first 
week.  It  is  a  great  help  in  preventing 
bowel  disorders  of  incubator-hatched 
chicks  in  the  first  weeks  and  its  con- 
tinued use  is  a  fine  tonic  for  the  grow- 
ing youngsters. 

The  most  important  lesson  for  the 
chick  to  learn  is  the  location  of  the  iron 
hen.  For  the  first  day  it  is  well  to  keep 
them  confined  to  the  end  or  part  of  the 
house  around  the  stove,  by  means  of 
temporary  partitions  of  wide  boards  or 
low  wire.  These  partitions  should  be 
far  enough  away  from  the  stove  so  that 
the  chicks  will  not  crowd  against  them 
to  get  away  from  the  heat.  On  each 
succeeding  day  if  the  weather  is  favor- 


and  contain  a  smooth  stone  to  prevent 
drowning  or  spilling.  Sanitary  patent 
fountains  are  to  be  preferred  of  course, 
but  good  ones  can  be  made  by  inverting 
a  can  in  a  shallow  pan.  Boxes  for  mash 
feed  should  be  deep  enough  to  prevent 
waste  by  scratching  the  feed  over  the 
sides.  Blocks  and  boards  should  not  be 
left  standing  against  the  wall  to  fall  on 
chicks.  Don't  drop  in  the  scratching 
litter  or  yard  tacks,  bits  of  tin,  or  any- 
thing else  that  the  chick  should  not  try 
to  digest.  Many  "don'ts"  and  "do  it 
now's"  will  have  to  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience. 

Before  placing  the  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house,  spray  it  and  the  shed  with  a  good 
disinfectant  and  insecticide.  Have  the^ 
heater  installed  and  in  operation  a  day 
or  two  to  dry  the  house  and  insure  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  temperature. 
Cover  the  floor  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  fresh,  clean  litter  of  short  straw  and 
alfalfa  leaves,  clover,  or  coarse  bran. 

The  move  from  incubator  to  brooder 
house  is  a  great  change  in  chick  life.  It 
marks  an  epoch,  and  the  change  cannot 
be  made  too  carefully.  The  chick  must 
not  become  chilled  at  any  time,  much 
less  at  this  time.  Make  the  move  at 
dusk  if  practicable,  carrying  them  in  a 
cloth-lined  and  covered  basket.  Handle 
them  gently  and  distribute  carefully 
around  the  stove  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  get  about  the  right  heat,  placing  those 
at  the  rear  side  first  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbing  them  later.  If  done  right, 
the  chick  has  learned  a  valuable  lesson 
in  going  to  bed,  which  may  save  trouble 
later.  Detail,  you  may  say.  Chick- 
raising  by  machinery  is  detail.  The  more 
attention  given  to  the  natural  needs  of 
the  chick,  the  quicker  the  work  is  reduced 
to  a  science,  which  means  success. 


able  the  chick-run  should  be  enlarged, 
the  amount  depending  upon  the  vigor 
of  the  chicks  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  return  to  the  heat  when  they 
get  too  cool.  They  should  not  get 
started  to  crowding  together  in  a  far 
corner  or  side  of  the  house.  Feed  troughs 
are  a  convenient  place  for  them  to  pile 
up,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  kept 
near  the  heat. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  chick8  have 
the  run  of  the  whole  house  the  small 
door  leading  into  the  scratching  shed  can 
be  opened  and  they  may  be  given  a  small 
wedge-shaped  pen  at  the  foot  of  the  run- 
way. This  may  be  daily  enlarged  until 
the  chicks  have  the  whole  of  the  scratch- 
ing shed.  For  some  time  a  partition 
should  lead  from  the  foot  of  the  run- 
way at  an  angle  to  the  farther  side  wall. 
No  excuse  should  be  left  for  a  bunch  of 
chicks  to  get  lost  in  a  corner,  pile  up 
and  smother,  in  place  of  finding  their 
way  to  the  heat  when  a  chilly  cloud 
covers  the  sun.  As  soon  as  practicable 
the  chicks  should  have  access  to  freshly 
spaded  soil  or  a  grassy  run  outside  the 
shed.  Like  the  run  in  the  shed,  it  should 
be  enlarged  by  degrees.  The  writer  has 
found  that  by  the  use  of  a  double  open- 
ing divided  by  a  wide  board  extending 
at  a  right  angle  from  the  shed,  the  chick 
easily  finds  its  way  back  to  the  heat. 
If  not  guided  in  some  way,  a  few  may 
run  back  and  forth  until  chilled,  espe- 
cially in  the  late  evening  or  in  case  of 
rain. 

During  the  first  one  or  two  weeks,  or 
until  the  chicks  get  to  scratching  in  the 
litter  for  grain,  they  should  be  fed  four 
or  five  times  daily.  Some  prefer  to  feed 
a  dry  mash  only  part  of  each  day.  but 
the  writer  thinks  best  to  let  all  the 
chickens   except   those   being  fattened 


have  access  to  dry  mash  at  all  times* 
They  become  accustomed  to  it  and  are 
less  likely  to  gorge  themselves.  Any 
that  do  not  get  their  share  of  the  grain 
ration  need  not  go  hungry.  Feeding  the 
chick  dry  mash  increases  its  capacity  to 
use  this  cheapest  food  we  have  for  grow- 
ing and  later  for  egg  production.  The 
following  is  a  good  mash  to  use  for 
growing  chicks:  One  hundred  pounds  of 
coarse  bran,  50  pounds  shorts,  100  pounds 
finely  ground  chop,  sifted,  50  pounds 
meat  scrap,  sifted,  12  pounds  bone  meal, 
and  10  pounds  of  chick-size  charcoal. 

All  feeds  should  be  fresh,  not  musty 
or  moldy  fram  dampness  or  heating.  The 
meat  scrap  should  be  light  brown  in  color. 
A  dark  color  indicates  heated  meal  or 
presence  of  bloodmeal  or  perhaps  tank- 
age, which  are  not  as  good  chick  feeds. 
The  bone  meal  provides  nutrients  for 
bone  and  feather  making.  While  not  a 
cure-all,  the  charcoal  is  a  great  aid  to 
digestion. 

Chicks  very  soon  learn  to  eat  cracked 
grains  and  rolled  oats.  They  are  very 
greedy  for  the  latter  and  may  easily  be 
led  to  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them. 
It  should  not  compose  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  grain  ration.  The  rest  of 
the  ration  may  include  part  or  all  of  the 
following:  Cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat 
or  good  wheat  screenings,  cracked"  kafir, 
steel-ijut  oatmeal,  or  coarse  ground  and 
softed  oats  and  millet  seed.  Chicks  un- 
der two  weeks  old  should  not  be  given 
all  the  grain  feed  they  will  eat,  as  they 
may  become  crop-bound.  The  grain 
should  be  scattered  in  three-  or  four- 
inch  litter,  two  or  three  times  daily. 
After  four  weeks  it  is  practicable  to 
scatter  enough  grain  in  six-inch  litter 
late  each  afternoon  to  last  twenty-four 
hours.  This  gives  them  a  full  crop  for 
the  night  and  leaves  enough  for  them  to 
keep  busy  scratching  the  next  forenoon. 

After  the  chicks  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
old,  during  warm  weather  of  late  spring, 
if  they  have  been  properly  trained  and 
the  iron  hen  is  working  all  right,  all  you 
have  to  do,  if  there  is  no  vermin  about, 
is  to  supply  fuel  and  the  mash  boxes 
each  morning,  keep  fresh  water  in  a 
shady  place,  give  grain  once  a  day,  and 
watch  them  grow.  It  is  "as  easy  as 
rolling  off  a  log."  They  can  go  to  roost 
at  their  own  convenience  and  be  at  work 
before  you  are  up  in  the  morning. 

When  the  weather  keeps  the  chicks 
indoors  they  need  more  attention.  Scat- 
ter some  new  feed,  pile  the  litter  for 
them  to  scratch  to  a  level  again,  give 
sever.al  grass  or  wheat  sods,  or  throw  in 
a  few  shreds  of  sliced  onion.  Variety 
will  keep  them  interested  in  life  and 
help  make  them  grow.  They  are  also 
much  less  apt  to  contract  the  habit  of 
picking  toes  if  kept  busy  when  not  rest- 
ing or  sleeping. 

Make  the  chicks  continue  to  scratch 
for  their  grain  as  they  grow  older.  It 
keeps  them  healthy  and  vigorous.  Re- 
new the  litter  when  it  becomes  too  fine 
to  hide  the  grain  readily.  Keep  a  box 
of  grit  or  coarse  sand  in  the  yard.  Don't 
throw  more  grain  in  the  litter  than  they 
will  clean  up  in  twenty-four  hours  un- 
less you  have  very  deep  litter.  Chicks 
will  eat  more  grain  and  develop  more 
rapidly  if  given  somewhat  less  than  they 
will  clean  up. 

During  summer,  increase  the  feed  with 
every  cool  change  of  weather.  After  a 
heated  season,  cool  weather  increases  the 
demand  for  food,  and  we  should  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  More  rapid  de- 
velopment is  what  we  are  after.  The 
quicker  the  medium  or  late-hatched  pul- 
let is  matured,  the  quicker  will  she  be- 
gin paying  for  her  feed  and  yielding  a 
profit. 

Remove  the  cockerels  when  they  weigh 
one  and  one-half  or  two  pounds  and  sell 
them  or  shut  them  in  small  pens  for 
fattening.  They  will  fatten  more  quickly 
and  on  less  feed  and  will  be  ready  for 
an  earlier  market.  This  will  also  give 
the  pullets  better  sleeping  room  and  add 
to  their  development. 

Low  roosing  boards  should  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  the  chicks  seem  dis- 
posed to  sleep  along  the  wall  and  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room. 

Ventilate  more  freely  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm.  Chickens  crowded  in  too 
warm  a  room  at  night  may  lose  all  they 
gain  during  the  day  in  an  ideal  yard  of 
shade  and  grass.  An  opening  under  the 
roof  at  the  back  and  a  window  under  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirteen) 
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WINTERING  BREEDING  COWS 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  FEED  LOTS  AT  HAYS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. —  WELL-FED  HEIFERS  JUST  CALVING  AS  THUEE- YEAR-OLDS 

IN  FOREGROUND 


Daily  Maintenance  Cost 
of  Five  Cents  a  Cow  in 
the  Lot  Fed  a  Ration  of 
Silage  and  Wheat  Straw 

ATURE  beef  cows  were  fed  at  the 
Fort  Hays  Branch  Experiment 
Station  the  past  winter  at  a  cost 
of  only  a  trifle  over  five  cents  a 
day  per  cow  for  a  hundred-day  period. 
The  sole  feed  was  silage  and  wheat 
straw.  The  cows  were  in  good  condition, 
this  lot  of  fifteen  head  having  made  an 
average  gain  per  cow  of  seven  pounds 
during  the  hundred-day  period.  Six 
calves  had  been  produced  up  to  the  date 
of  the  final  weighing.  March  28.  These 
weighed  480  pounds.  The  total  gain  of 
the  lot,  including  the  calves,  was  587 
pounds.  Only  about  half  the  cows  had 
calved  at  the  time  of  the  round-up  meet- 
ing April  10  when  the  different  lots  were 
inspected. 

Silage  and  wheat  straw  would  not  or- 
dinarily be  considered  a  particularly 
good  ration  for  a  breeding  cow.  It  is  a 
low  protein  combination  and  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  best  cattlemen  do  not 
like  to  keep  breeding  cows  during  the 
gestation  period  on  a  ration  so  deficient 
in  protein.  Its  cheapness  in  these  days 
of  high-priced  alfalfa  and  grain  is  its 
chief  merit.  The  results  speak  volumes 
for  the  silo  as  a  means  of  getting  maxi- 
mum returns  from  the  fodder  crop. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  maintenance 
of  beef  breeding  cows  has  been-  a  subject 
for  investigation  by  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station.  Nowhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try has  there  been  such  an  opportunity 
to  do  experimental  work  in  beef  produc- 
tion along  such  fundamental  lines.  Prof. 
W.  A.  Cochel  early  saw  the  opportunity 
•to  do  thi3  work,  and  he  and  Superin- 
tendent Weeks  have  constantly  looked 
upon  cattle  as  a  means  of  marketing 
rough  feed  and  the  by-products  of  grain 
farming.  The  experiments  have  all  been 
planned  with  a  view  to  working  out  the 
best  possible  means  of  getting  the  most 
profit  from  the  use  of  these  feeds  in  the 
handling  of  beef  cattle.  In  a  good  many 
of  the  tests  that  have  been  conducted 
cattle  have  been  wintered  on  feed  that 
would  not  have  brought  in  a  nickel  if 
there  had  been  no  cattle  on  the  station 
farm  to  consume  it.  The  Hays  Experi- 
ment Station  has  constantly  used  cattle 
as  a  means  of  marketing  its  grain,  hay, 
and  other  rough  feeds.  Without  the  cat- 
tle the  station  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained without  much  larger  appropria- 
tions. 

The  past  winter  has  been  the  rao»t 
trying  one  in  a  good  many  years  from 
the  standpoint  of  feed  costs  in  carrying 
the  stock  through.  In  the  test  referred 
to  above  four  lots  of  cows,  fifteen  to  the 
lot,  were  fed  different  rations.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  lot  carried  through  on  silage 
and  straw  only,  one  lot  was  fed  silage, 
straw,  cottonseed  cake;'  one  silage,  fod- 
der, and  cake,  and  another  silage  and 
alfalfa.  The  straw  ran  out  after  eighty 
days'  feeting  and  the  straw  lots  were 
fed  com  fodder  for  the  remaining  twenty 
days  of  the  test.  The  table  gives  the 
results  in  detail. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  the  cows 
were  all  in  good  thrifty  condition  and 
the  calves  were  strong  and  active.  Even 
in  the  lot  fed  silage  and  straw  only,  the 
calves  seemed  normal  in  condition.  They 
were  perhaps  not  quite  so  active  and 
vigorous  as  those  in  the  silage  and  al- 
falfa lot,  but  only  an  experienced  cattle- 
man could  have  detected  much  differ- 
ence. It  might  be  too  hasty  to  assume 
that  cows  could  be  successfully  wintered 
every  year  on  a  ration  so  deficient  in 
protein.  They  might  have  come  off  of 
grass  last  fall  in  extra  good  condition 
and  thus  have  been  able  to  draw  on 
their  reserve  to  tide  them  over  a  period 
of  poor  feed.  Fat  and  mineral  material 
can  be  stored  in  the  animal  body  and 
drawn  on  as  needed,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  provision  made  for  storing  up  any 
reserve  protein. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alfalfa  lot 
all  the  cows  were  wintered  at  a  very 
moderate  feed  cost.  At  the  prevailing 
prices  cottonseed  cake  is  a  cheaper  feed 
to  go  with  the  silage  and  fodder  than 
alfalfa.  Cattlemen  of  the  west  end  of 
the  state  will  watch  with  interest  the 
continuation  of  the  maintenance  feeding 
tests.    A  good  many  have  fed  Russian 


thistle  hay  in  a  pinch,  and  some  have 
stored  it  in  silos.  Already  some  data 
has  been  obtained  from  stockmen  on  the 
value  of  this  plant,  and  analyses  of  it 
show  it  to  be  exceptionally  high  in  pro- 
tein. Cattlemen  will  note  with  consid- 
erable interest  the  station  plans  to  make 
some  definite  tests  to  determine  the 
value  of  this  weed  as  a  feed.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  Russian  thistle 
being  accepted  as  a  standard,  feed  crop, 
but  some  definite  tests  on  its  feeding 
value,  proper  time  to  cut  for  silage  or 
hay,  and  other  points  may  help  out  in 
emergencies  when  other  feeds  are  scarce. 

Some  rather  interesting  data  has  been 
obtained  on  the  cost  of  wintering  herd 
bulls.  This  was  made  available  to  the 
public  on  the  day  of  the  round-up.  Quite 
often  a  man  is  unable  to  decide  whether 
to  buy  a  needed  bull  in  the  fall  or  to 
wait  until  spring.  Some  accurate  figures 
on  wintering  costs  will  help  in  arriving 
at  an  answer  to  this  question.  In  1916 
and  1917  the  average  daily  feed  cost  per 
head  of  wintering  the  herd  bulls  at  the 
Hays  Station  was  13i  cents,  but  feeds 
were  much  lower  in  price  that  year.  Eight 
herd  bulls  were  wintered  in  one  lot  the 
past  season  for  a  total  feed  cost  per  head 
of  $29.77,  the  feeding  period  considered 
being  one  hundred  days.  They  had  eaten 
an  average  of  20.9  pounds  of  alfalfa  a 
head  daily,  14.6  pounds  of  silage,  1.4 
pounds  of  cottonseed  cake,  and  3  pounds 
of  corn.  They  were  fed  cane  hay  forty 
days,  consuming  an  average  of  14.4 
pounds  per  head  daily. 

Forty-six  high  grade  heifer  calves  were 


also  inspected  and  their  feed  records 
studied.  These  heifers  were  dropped  on 
the  station  farm.  They  averaged  465 
pounds  in  weight  December  19,  and  569 
pounds  March  28,  making  an  average 
gain  of  104  pounds  during  the  hundred 
days.  The  daily  feed  cost  per  head  was 
16.4  cents.  The  daily  feed  in  pounds 
per  head  for  the  hundred  days  was  as 
follows :  Alfalfa  hay,  7.1 ;  wheat  straw, 
53  days,  5.8;  corn  fodder,  40  days,  3; 
cane  hay,  7  days,  5.5;  silage,  9.2;  cot- 
tonseed cake,  .48;  corn,  2.8;  oats,  2.  Corn 
was  fed  eighty -eight  days  and  oats 
twelve  days.  Feed  prices  were  figured 
as  follows  in  all  these  tests :  Alfalfa 
hay,  $16  a  ton;  wheat  straw.  $1;  cane 
hay,  $8;  corn  fodder,  $4;  silage,  $5; 
cottonseed  cake,  $50;  corn,  $1.40  a 
bushel,  and  oats,  64  cents  a  bushel. 

These  yearling  heifers  were  in  fine 
growthy  condition.  It  had  cost  more 
than  usual  to  winter  them,  but  they 
were  being  pushed  for  growth,  Profes- 
sor Cochel  and  Superintendent  Weeks 
evidently  concluding  that  the  experiment 
in  developing  breeding  heifers  had  shown 
that  it  would  pay  to  push  heifers  and 
let  them  drop  their  first  calves  as  two- 
year -olds.  Either  this  must  be  done  or 
the  heifers  will  not  develop  to  the  size 
they  should,  and  it  is  impractical  to 
carry  them  up  to  three  years  of  age  be- 
fore dropping  their  first  calves. 


Mu*t  Get  More  Breadstuff 

American  shipments  of  wheat  to 
France  are  oaly  two-thirds  of  barest  re- 
quirements. 


"America  must  do  more  toward  reduc- 
ing the  domestic  consumption  of  cereals 
and  increasing  exports  to  France,"  de- 
clared Andre  Tardieu,  French  high  com- 
missioner to  the  United  States,  in  a  re- 
cent address  delivered  before  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress. 

"You  must  do  it  because  it  is  a  case 
of  necessity,  because  it  must  be  done," 
asserted  M.  Tardieu.  "For  these  past 
three  months  the  shipments  of  cereals 
from  America  to  Europe  have  been  short 
one-third  of  the  supply  recognized  as  in- 
dispensable to  strictly  compressed  needs." 

The  bread  ration  of  the  French  sol- 
diers has  been  cut  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty -one  ounces,  the  civilian  bread 
card  allows  ten  ounces  per  day,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  average  bread  con- 
sumption of  the  French  peasant  or  work- 
man. The  manufacture  of  crackers  and 
pastry  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Consumption  of  sugar  has  been  re- 
duced 49  per  cent.  The  import  of  dried 
vegetables  has  been  reduced  52  per  cent 
and  of  fats  48  per  cent. 

Feeding  of  horses  and  cattle  on  cer- 
eals which  could  be  saved  for  the  making 
of  bread  has  been  prohibited.  This  with 
the  lack  of  other  feedstuffs,  hay  and 
fodder,  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  horses  in  France 
and  in  an  important  reduction  of  cattle. 
With  almost  no  feed  for  their  cattle, 
the  French  were  forced  to  place  them  on 
the  market  as  meat.  This  meant  the 
suspension  of  meatless  days  and  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  people  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  bread  with  an  increase 
of  the  meat  portion. 

"The  people  who  have  imposed  such 
sacrifices  on  themselves,"  said  M.  Tar- 
dieu, "are  people  who  have  kept  fighting 
for  almost  four  years — a  people  who 
have  mobilized  7,000,000  men  from  a 
population  which,  excluding  the  invaded 
territories,  does  not  exceed  35,000  inhab- 
itants, a  people  whose  women  and  chil- 
dren have  taken  the  burden  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  work  left  by  the 
men  who  joined  the  army,  a  people 
whose  army  lost  over  a  million  men  in 
killed,  over  a  million  men  in  maimed,  a 
people  whose  army,  nevertheless,  is  still 
holding,  with  an  unconquerable  stead- 
fastness, over  two-thirds  of  the  western 
front. 

(rWithin  the  last  weeks,  despite  the 
restrictive  measures  I  have  stated  there 
have  been  in  France  agricultural  dis- 
tricts which  had  for  days  to  put  up  with 
a  complete,  absolute  deprivation  of 
bread,  a  situation  which  could  not  go  on 
without  endangering  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  nation. 

"I  am  aware  of  what  you  have  done 
in  order  to  reduce  your  domestic  con- 
sumptHon  and  to  increase  your  exports. 
But  you  must  do  more.  You  must  do  it, 
for  it  is  a  case  of  necessity.  You  must 
do  it  because  it  can  be  done. 

"We  and  our  European  allies — the 
British,  the  Italians — have  been  taught 
to  suffer.  Americans,  who  are  now 
sharing  our  burden  of  blood  and  of  death 
on  the  battle  line,  we  are  requesting  you 
to  share  as  well,  in  the  rear,  our  bur- 
den of  suffering.  In  order  that  you  and 
and  we  may  win  the  war,  it  is  necessary 
that  you,  here  in  America,  should  all 
agree  to  a  new  effort  and  to  new  priva- 
tions." 


WryiBHtWS  BlitBfl>6  COWS— FED  lOO  DAYS— FfTHWiT  C^W-S 

Iff  EACH  LOT 

Lot  5  Lot  6  Lot  7  Lot  8 

Silage,  Silage,  Silage,  Silage, 

-                                             Straw,    Fodder,  Straw,  Alfalfa, 

Cake  Cake 

Weight  of  cows  Dec.  19,  1917  15,765  15,736  15,8-63  15,74-5 

Weight  of  cows  March  28  15,780  15,740  15,970  15,790 

Number  of  calves  March  28                                 12  8  6  13 

Weight  of  calves  March  28. .                           1,250  850  480  1,160 

Total  weights,  cows  and  calves,  March  28. . .  17,030  16,590  16,4-50  16,950 

Total  gain,  100  days                                       1,265  854  587  1,205 

Average  weight  of  cows  December  19             1,051  1,049  1,058  1,050 

Average  weight  of  cows  March  28                  1,052  1,049  1,065  1,053 

Average  gain,  100  days                                          1  0  7  3 

Average  daily  ration  per  cow : 

sSilage                                                           13.7  1«.7  13.7  13.7 

Wheat  straw,  80  days                                      2«.9  . . .  26.0 

Corn  fodder,  20  days                                        17.9  2-5.4  17.1 

Alfalfa   ...  ...  15.9 

Cottonseed  cake                                                 1.9  1.9  ...  ... 

Corn  fodder  fed  in  Lots  5  a-ad  7  after 
straw  ran  out. 

Com  fodder  fed  in  Lot  6,  100  d*wps. 

Feed  cost  per  cow,  100  days : 

Silage                                                         18.44  $8.44  $3.44  $3.44 

Wheat  straw                                                    1.06  . . .  1.00 

Corn  fodder  72  5.08  .68 

Alfalfa   ...  ...  12.71 

Cottonseed  cake                                             4.75  4.75 

Total                                                       $9.99  $13.27  $5.12  $16.15 

Daily  cost  per  cow  10  .133  .051  .161 

Feed  values  allowed  per  ton  in  this  table:  Silage,  $5;  wheat  straw,  $1; 
corn  fodder,  $4;  alfalfa,  $16;  cottonseed  cake,  $50. 

Note. — Plans  are  being  made  to  compare  Russian  thistles  with  the  above 
feeds  in  next  winter's  experiments. 


S  KANSAS 


Renting  Farm  on  Shares 


igSNE  of  our  Harper  County  readers 
[11  asks  about  share  renting  of  a 
^^ffl  farm.  He  is  planning  to  rent  a 
farm  this  fall  and  wants  to  know 
vhat  share  he  should  get  where  the  land 
iwner  furnishes  the  horses,  feed,  and 
eed,  and  the  tenant  the  tools.  He  asks 
f  the  owner  should  pay  for  half  of  the 
hreshing.  He  also  wants  to  know 
ekat  share  he  should  expect  if  the  land 
wner  furnishes  all  tools,  horses,  seed, 
nd  feed,  and  the  tenant  does  all  the 
fork,  including  the  threshing.  Also  how 
iest  to  manage  the  matter  of  seeding 
lfalfa,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
wner  to  put  in  some  alfalfa  next  sea- 
on.  The  place  has  a  200-acre  pasture, 
iut  our  correspondent  has  no  cattle.  He 
could  expect  to  raise  wheat,  oats,  kafir, 
nd  Sudan  grass. 

P.  E.  McNall,  farm  management  spe- 
ialist  of  the  extension  division  of  our 
Agricultural  College,  has  had  opportunity 
o  study  a  good  many  farm  management 
iropositions,  and  we  asked  him  to  offer 
ome  suggestions  on  the  questions  raised 
y  our  correspondent. 

"The  information  given  is  rather  lim- 
ted,"  says  Mr.  McNall,  "and  the  condi- 
ions  mentioned  are  somewhat  unusual 
n  the  ordinary  Kansas  share  lease  the 
jndlord  furnishes  all  land,  buildings, 
eed,  and  live  stock,  with  the  exception 
f  the  work  stock.  The  tenant  furnishes 
ibor,  work  stock  and  farm  machinery. 
!"he  expenses  are  divided  equally  with 
he  exception  of  the  taxes,  and  in  this 
ase  each  man  pays  his  share,  depending 
pon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
rty  owned. 

"It  is  ordinarily  considered  inadvisable 
or  the  landlord  to  furnish  the  work 
orses  and  tools,  as  these  are  completely 
nder  the  control  of  the  tenant  and  he 
hould  have  the  personal  interest  in  them 
chich  will  insure  proper  care,  both  with 
egard  to  feed,  veterinary  bills,  repairs, 
nd  other  expenses. 

"Your  correspondent's  first  proposition 
ontains  the  question,  'Should  the  land- 
ed pay  half  of  the  threshing?'  If  the 
mdlord  furnishes  horses,  feed,  and  seed, 
he  tenant  should  pay  all  expenses  of 
perating  the  place,  including  threshing. 

"In  the  second  place  he  asks  what 
hare  the  tenant  should  get  if  the  land- 
wner  furnishes  all  tools,  horses,  seed, 
nd  feed,  and  the  tenant  does  all  the 
-oik  and  pays  for  the,  threshing.  Since 
lie  threshing  is  a  minor  expense  of  Tun- 
ing the  place,  and  the  land  owner  fur- 
ishes  all  feed  and  seed,  and  since  it 
lust  be  assumed  that  he  also  furnishes 
11  tools  and  repairs,  all  expenses  for 
eterinary  bills  and  other  expenses  for 
orses,  including  feed — in  fact,  since  the 
md  owner  runs  all  risks  and  the  tenant 
one,  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct 
a  figure  the  tenant  on  a  hired-man  basis 
ither  than  a  tenant.  It  would  be  im- 
ossible  to  state  what  an  equitable  share 
rould  be  without  knowing  something  of 
he  gross  income  of  the  place. 

"He  also  states  that  there  are  200 
cres  of  pasture  on  the  place  with  no 
attle  furnished  by  either  the  landlord 
r  the  tenant.  The  income  from  this 
asture  must  either  be  from  hay  or  from 
be  rental  to  men  who  can  stock  it.  I  do 
ot  know  what  the  stock  rental  for  that 
art  of  the  state  will  be  for  this  year, 
ut  other  parts  of  the  state  seem  to 
oint  to  a  cost  of  $10  per  season  per 
ead.  If  a  person  figures  an  average 
tocking  of  the  pasture,  the  pasture 
dould  rent  for  approximately  $2  per 
ore.  If  the  pasture  is  rented  out  and 
be  tenant  is  out  no  expense,  the  rental 
iiould  go  to  the  landlord. 

"Evidently  the  alfalfa  seed  will  be 
irnished  by  the  landlord.  The  tenant 
fill  probably  prepare  the  land  and  sow 
tie  seed.  In  this  case  the  crop  should 
e  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
ther  crops  of  the  farm." 

The  proposition  of  renting  farms  on 
hares  has  been  studied  by  the  United 
tates  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nu- 
lerous  inquiries  from  both  landlords  and 
enants  asking  for  help  in  working  out 
lans  for  such  co-operative  handling  of 
irms  led  the   Department   to  publish 

ulletin  650,  entitled  "Lease  Contracts 
feed  'in  Renting  Farms  on  Shares.' 
'his  bulletin  is  a  report  on  the  study 
f  contracts  used  in  various  types  of 


farming  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

In  making  this  study,  258  representa- 
tive types  of  contracts  were  examined, 
and  2,907  tenant  farm  survey  records, 
including  general  and  specified  farming, 
were  considered. 

Under  average  conditions,  the  special- 
ists say,  the  share  system  is  the  ynost 
satisfactory.  In  the  partnership  formed 
by  this  plan,  the  landlord  furnishes  the 
land  and  the  tenant  the  labor,  and  it 
is  to  their  mutual  interests  that  the 
farm  be  made  more  productive  and  pro- 
fitable. As  a  rule  all  equipment,  includ- 
ing tools,  machinery,  work  stock,  pro- 
ductive stock,  and  other  work  capital  is 
owned  in  equal  partnership.  All  expenses, 
including  hired  labor  and  taxes,  are 
shared  equally  and  the  proceeds  are  di- 
vided half  and  half.  Products  taken  for 
family  use  by  either  landlord  or  tenant 
are  charged  against  the  respective  par- 
ties. In  cases  where  the  landlord  fur- 
nishes more  than  half  of  the  capital  for 
stock  or  equipment,  or  where  the  land 
is  naturally  very  productive,  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  more  than  half  of  the 
proceeds,  and  a  share  that  is  fair  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant  is  agreed  upon.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  tenant  fur- 
nishes more  than  half  of  the  capital,  or 
the  type  of  farming  requires  special  skill 
or  an  unusual  amount  of  labor,  or  the 
land  is  not  productive,  he  should  receive 
more  than  half  of  the  profits. 

In  order  to  make  the  partnership  most 
successful  the  division  of  profits  should 
be  fair  to  both  parties.  Any  injustice 
tends  to  bring  about  friction  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  leads  to  a  lack 
of  interest  and  disagreements  which 
prove  unprofitable  to  both  parties.  The 
wording  of  the  lease,  the  specialists  say, 
is  a  comparatively  simple  problem  after 
the  conditions  essential  to  fairness  have 
been  agreed  upon.  Frankness  is  also  im- 
portant, and  the  contract  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a  simple,  specific,  and  readily 
understandable  form. 

Most  farm  leases  run  for  one  year, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  at  one  or 
two  months'  notice.  Usually  the  crop 
year,  March  1  to  March  1,  is  used.  The 
share  system  involves  considerable  book- 
keeping, but  this  is  desirable  on  all  farms 
and,  in  fact,  most  contracts  specify  that 
accounts  be  kept.  Some  farms  are  rented 
for  a  stipulated  sum,  the  price  ranging 
from  $2  to  $30  per  acre,  the  average  price 
being  from  $4  to  $10*  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States.  A  modified  form  of  this 
system  consists  in  paying  a  specified 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  or  bales  of 
cotton,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  cash. 

We  would  suggest  that  those  of  our 
readers  interested  in  the  renting  of  farms 
on  shares  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  this  bulletin. 
We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  special 
inquiries  on  rental  propositions. 


FARMER 

and  61.7  per  cent  of  the  1915  crop  so 

shipped. 

The  amount  of  oats  on  farms  March 
1,  1918,  was  about  595,195,000  bushels 
or  37.5  per  cent  of  the  1917  crop,  against 
394,211,000  bushels  or  31.5  per  cent  of 
the  1916  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1917, 
and  598,148,000  bushels  or  38.6  per  cent 
of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1916. 
About  32  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  counties  where  grown, 
against  28.4  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop 
and  30.1  per  cent  of  the  1915  crop  so 
shipped. 

The  amount  of  barley  on  farms  March 
1,  1918,  was  about  43,404,000  bushels  or 
20.8  per  cent  of  the  1917  crop,  against 
33,244,000  bushels  or  18.2  per  cent  of 
the  1916  crop  on  farlns  March  1,  1917, 
and  58,301,000  bushels  or  25.5  per  cent 
of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1916. 
About  38.8  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  counties  where  grown, 
against  43.5  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop, 
and  43.2  per  cent  of  the  1915  crop  so 
shipped. 


Castrating  and  Docking  Lambs 

Lambs  should  be  castrate^  when  about 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  old.  One  man 
holds  the  lamb  by  gathering  its  four  legs 
together  and  holding  the  lamb  tightly 
against  his  body;  take  hold  of  the  scro- 
tum and  pull  skin  away  from  the  tes- 
ticle, cut  off  scrotum  about  one  inch 
from  the  animal's  body,  slit  the  testicle 
which  at  once  comes  free  of  t\e  cover- 
ing, then  pull  out  the  testicle,  taking 
out  as  much  of  the  cord  as  can  be  re- 
moved. The  lambs  should  be  put  in  a 
dry  clean  place  for  two  or  three  days. 

In  docking  lambs  they  should  be  held 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  castrating. 
There  are  two  methods  of  docking:  One 
by  cutting  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
other  by  burning  with  a  docking  iron. 
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The  latter  is  preferred,  especially  if  the 
lamb  has  a  large  tail.  The  hot  iron 
sears  over  the  wound,  which  prevents 
bleeding.  If  the  lambs  _jare  very  old  it 
might  be  well  to  tie  a  string  around  the 
stump  to  prevent  bleeding.  Ten  days 
to  two  weeks'  time  should  lapse  between 
docking  and  castrating,  as  the  two  oper- 
ations at  one  time  would  be  too  hard  OH 
the  lamb. — A.  M.  Pateeson. 


Community  Drying  Plant 

A  successful  community  plant,  located 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  the  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  is  described  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  916,  "A  Successful 
Community  Drying  Plant,"  just  issued 
for  free  distribution  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Practically  the  same  plan  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  bulletin  was  followed  in 
eleven  other  communities^-nine  of  them 
in  Nebraska — during  the  summer  and1 
fall  of  1917,  and  the  information  is  given 
at  this  time  because  of  a  demand  for  it' 
for  consideration  at  farmers'  meetings. 
The  plan  proved  successful  under  condi- 
tions found  in  the  locality  of  Lincoln; 
in  more  humid  or  dryer  sections  of  the 
country,  the  bulletin  says,  the  methods 
employed  might  not  prove  satisfactory. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  subject 
of  community  drying  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables will  find  valuable  suggestions  in 
Farmers'  Bulletins  841  and  903,  as  well 
as  the  new  publication.  They  may  be 
obtained  free  upon  application  to  thet 
Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Preparation  for  Corn  and  Kafir 

Probably  large  acreages  of  corn  and 
kafir  and  others  of  the  grain  sorghums 
are  yet  to  be  planted.  This  is  most  as- 
suredly true  of  the  west  and  northwest 


Estimate  of  Grain  on  Farms 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  bureau 
of  crop  estimates,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  from  the  reports  of  its 
correspondents  and  agents: 

The  amount  of  corn  on  farms  March 
1,  1918,  was  about  1,292,905,000  bush- 
els, or  40.9  per  cent  of  the  1917  crop, 
against  782,303,000  bushels  or  30.5  per 
cent  of  the  1916  crop  on  farms  March  1, 
1917,  and -1,116,559,000,  bushels  or  37.3 
per  cent  of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March 
1,  1916.  About  21.9  per  cent  of  the  crop 
will  be  shipped  out  of  the  counties  where 
grown,  against  17.6  per  cent  of  the  1916 
crop  and  18.7  per  cent  of  the  1915  crop 
so  shipped.  The  proportion  of  the  1917 
crop  which  is  merchantable  is  about  60.3 
per  cent  (equivalent  to  1,905,723,000 
bushels),  against  83.9  per  cent  (2,154,- 
487,000  bushels  )of  the  1916  crop  and 
71.1  per  cent  (2,127,965,000  bushels)  of 
the  1915  crop. 

The  amount  of  wheat  on  farms  March 
1,  1918,  was  about  111,272,000  bushels 
or  17.1  per  cent  of  the  1917  crop,  against 
100,650,000  bushels  or  15.8  per  cent  of 
the  1916  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1917, 
and  244.448.000  bushels  or  23.8  per  cent 
of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1916. 
About  51.2  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  counties  where  grown, 
against  56.7  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop 


The  Spirit  of  War  Service 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war's 
desolation,  the  telephone  line- 
man crawls  to  mend  the  broken 
wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;  in  the  air  bursting 
shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  war 
service  which  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

The  safety  of  the  troops  de- 
pends on  these  lines  of  commu- 
nication, often  used  for  the  sen- 
tries' warnings,  the  carrying  of 


official  commands  and  the  sum* 
moning  of  reinforcements. 

In  a  dark  hole  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the  tele- 
phone operators,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  months  in  their 
damp  cave  ceaselessly  swept  by 
shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
whether  serving  in  darkness  or 
in  the  all  too  bright  light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service,  over 
here  as  well  as  over  there,  fur- 
nishes the  nerves,  the  endur- 
ance, the  morale — the  stuff  that 
wins  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Jf  »i— 
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parts  of  our  state.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  almost  a  month's  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  growing 
period  between  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  state  and  the  northwestern.  Weak 
seed  and  cold  ground  makes  a  poor  com- 
bination and  the  weather  of.  the  past 
week  or  two  has  been  such  as  to  dis- 
courage early  planting.  When  seed  is 
plentiful  and  strong  in  vitality  it  is  per- 
haps a  good  plan  to  plant  at  least  a  part 
of  the  acreage  early  and  take  chances  on. 
the  weather.  If  there  is  no  seed  for  re- 
planting, this  is  risky,  and  the  seed  this 
year  is  weaker  than  usual  and  more  apt 
to  give  a  poor  stand. 

While  waiting  for  favorable  planting 
conditions,  the  time  spent  in  seed-bed 
preparation  is  not  lost.  In  fact  the 
more  preparation  in  advance  of  the  plant- 
ing of  the  crop,  the  better.  It  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  hastening  the  warming 
of  the  soil  and  killing  weeds.  Weeds  are 
ever  the  most  persistent  enemies  of  corn, 
kafir,  and  other  cultivated  crops,  and  the 
more  weeds  destroyed  before  the  crop  is 
planted,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  keep  it 
clean  afterwards.  Wherever  wheat  and 
email  grain  is  rgrown,  the  rush  of  the 
harvest  season  is  sure  to  come  just  when 
the  corn  or  kjifir  needs  cultivation  the 
most.  ,  i 


KANSAS 

Alfalfa  will  replace  a  large  amount  of 
concentrates  besides  furnishing  a  succu- 
lent feed  and  giving  the  pigs  sufficient 
exercise  for  proper  development.  When 
turned  on  alfalfa  the  pigs  should  still 
have  access  to  the  concentrated  feeds." 


Push  Early  Pigs 

By  pushing  early  spring  pigs  they  can 
be  put  on  the  highest  market  in  August 
and  September.  A  March  pig  given  the 
proper  care  and  feed  can  be  made  to 
weigh  approximately  200  pounds  by  Sep- 
tember. Here  are  some  timely  sugges- 
tions on  handling  pigs  from  Ray  Gate- 
wood,  who  has  special  charge  of  the  sows 
and  pigs  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion farm,  Manhattan: 

"The  mother  of  the  litter  should  be 
fed  a  proper  ration  to  supply  sufficient 
nourishment  for  the  pigs.  A  pig  that 
becomes  stunted  by  improper  feeding 
will  not  make  economical  gains. 

"The  pigs  will  eat  shelled  corn  when 
three  weeks  old,  and  they  should  have 
access  to  it  at  all  times  until  weaned. 
It  can  be  supplied  in  a  self-feeder  in  a 
separate  pen  from  the  sows — the  pigs 
gaining  entrance  through  a  creep  hole  in 
the  fence. 

"When  the  pigs  are  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old  they  should  average  approximately 
thirty-five  pounds  in  weight — they  are 
old  enough  and  large  enough  to  wean. 
As  soon  as  they  are  shut  up  to  be  weaned 
they  should  have  free  choice  to  such  feeds 
as  shelled  corn,  shorts,  and  tankage  sup- 
plied by  a  self-feeder.  The  corn  need  not 
be  ground,  because  the  pigs  can  grind  it 
cheaper  than  the  farmer  can. 

"The  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first 
of  June  alfalfa  will  be  ready  for  pasture. 


Fight  the  Potato  Beetle 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  is  the  most 
serious  pest  with  which  the  potato 
grower  has  to  contend.  The  time  to 
start  to  fight  is  when  the  insects  first 
appear  and  the  plants  are  small.  The 
potato  beetle  spends  the  winter  in  the 
ground,  emerging  in  the  spring  about  the 
time  the  potato  plants  come  up.  These 
mature  beetles  feed  on  the  potatoes  and 
the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  These 
eggs,  which  are  yellow  in  color,  hatch  in 
about  a  week  and  the  larva?  have  most 
voracious  appetites,  eating  an  amount  of 
food  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size. 
In  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  weeks 
they  are  full-grown,  when  they  enter  the 
soil  to  pupate  and  within  a  week  or  two 
come  out  and  lay  eggs  for  the  second 
generation. 

The  best  way  to  combat  them  is  to 
spray  the  plants  with  lead  arsenate  spray 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the 
lead  arsenate  paste  to  about  twelve  gal- 
lons of  water.  Paris  green  can  also  be 
used  mixed  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  With  this  mix- 
ture two  pounds  of  freshly-slaked  lime 
should  be  used  to  every  pound  of  the 
Paris  green. 

If  the  potato  patch  is  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  buying  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  spraying,  the  Paris  green  or 
powdered  lead  arsenate  can  be  applied 
by  mejjjis  of  a  tin  can  with  a  perforated 
lid.  A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  either  of 
these  poisons  should  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  flour  or  hydrated  lime  and 
dusted  on  the  potatoes  while  the  dew  is 
still  on  them. 


Fruit-Growing  in  Kansas 

A  half  acre  of  well-chosen  varieties  of 
trees,  vines,  bushes,  and  plants,  if  given 
proper  care,  will  under  almost  any  con- 
dition produce  more  fruit  than  a  good- 
sized  family  can  consume,  according  to 
George  O.  Greene,  horticulturist  in  the 
division  of  extension  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Mr.  Greene  is  the  author  of  a 
bulletin  entitled  "Fruit  Growing  in  Kan- 
sas," just  issued  by  the  division  of  ex- 
tension. 

Varieties  of  small-tree  fruits  grown 
successfully  in  Kansas  are  named  in  the 
Jrulletin.  An  acre  orchard  plan  is  given, 
and  also  suggestions  relative  to  the  care 
of  the  home  orchard  and  the  picking, 
packing,  and  marketing  of  fruit. 


LATEST  DATES  ON  WHICH  KILLING  FEOST  HAS  OCCURRED  IN  SPRING  IN  KANSAS 


AVERAGE  DATES  OF  LAST  KILLING  FROST  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  KANSAS 


Why  En-ar-co 

National  Motor  Oil 
Is  Better  Oil 

Steam  that  escapes  through  a  tea-kettle 
spout,  if  caught  and  condensed,  would  be 
pure  water — distilled  water. 

Distilling  removes  all  impurities,  leaving 
a  scale  or  residue  along  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  kettle. 

Scientific  Refining 

Now  imagine  a  huge  tea-kettle  that  will  hold 
25.000  gallons  of  crude  oil.  Picture  an  intense  heat 
applied  and  the  vapor  that  would  arise,  then  you 
have  some  idea  of  our  modern  oil  stills  - — the  scien- 
tific process  of  making  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 

The  vapor  is  condensed,  further  refined  and  then 
filtered.  The  result  is  a  clear,  clean  motor  oil  that 
will  perform  its  function  properly  in  any  motor. 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

For  automobiles,  tractors,  motor  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, motor  boats,  aeroplanes  and  every  type  of 
motor.  Clean,  clear,  pure.  Free  from  excess  car- 
bon.    Has  the  "right"  body. 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

One  grease  for  all  uses,  all  around  the  motor 
car,  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Gives  perfect  lubri- 
cation in  differentials,  compression  cups, "  trans- 
missions and  every  other  grease  point. 

White  Rose  Gasoline 

A  pure,  dry,  uniform  gasoline  that  insures  utmost 
satisfaction  in  continuous,  responsive  power. 

National  Light  Oil 

A  bright  burning  lamp  oil.  Does  not  char  tho 
wick  or  chimney.  No  disagreeable  odors  or 
poisonous  fumes.  Best  also  for  oil  heaters,  oil 
cook  stoves,  incubators,  brooders  and  oil  burning 
tractors. 

The  National  Refining  Co* 

General  Offices: 

1402  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

77  Distributing  Branches 

Send  for  This  Handy  Oiler— FREE  I 


THE  NATIONAL  REFINING  CO. 
General  Offices*  (402  Rose  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  own  automobile  or   tractor  and  enclose  two  3-cent  stamps. 

me  Handy  Long-Distance  Oil  Can  FREE.     Please  give  nearest  shipping  point  and  quote  prices  on  items  I 


Send 
have 


marked.     I  will  be  in  the  market  about  

I  nja  gaui.  gasoline  per  year.      I  use  auto  grease  per  year. 

I  use  gals,  kerosene  per  year.   1  use 


ibs.  axie  grease  per  year, 
(tor  Wagons) 


X  use  gals,  motor  oil  per 

I  ate  gals,  tractor  oil  per 


year, 
year. 


My  Name  is  


 R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No  

Postoffice  State  


* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 

* 


License  to  Use  Explosives 

Some  have  wrongly  assumed  that  the 
recent  act  requiring  all  dealers  and  users 
of  dynamite  and  other  explosives  to  take 
out  licenses  was  passed  because  the  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  reduce  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  It  is  recognized  that  in  many 
instances  the  use  of  dynamite  has  a  dis- 
tinct relation  to  farm  work  and  crop 
production.  The  real  and  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  to  keep  dangerous  ex- 
plosives out  of  the  hands  of  plotters  and 
alien  enemies  of  the  country. 

This  act  need  not  deter  anyone  from 
buying  and  using  explosives  if  his  mo- 
tives are  honest.  The  license  costs  but 
25  cents  and  can  be  obtained  from  licens- 
ing agents  located  in  every  state  and 
every  county.  As  a  rule  the  county, 
clerks  are  the  licensing  agents.  Dean 
Edw.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  College,  has 
been  drafted  on  the  advisory  committee 
to  the  explosives  inspector  for  Kansas  to 
represent  the  interests  of  farmers.  Every 
farmer  who  desires  to  use  dynamite, 
blasting  powder,  or  other  explosives,  for 
blowing  out  stumps,  blasting  rocks,  dig- 
ging ditches,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 


must  first  obtain  his  purchaser's  license, 
and,  if  he  expects  to  issue  explosives  to 
his  employes,  he  must  also  obtain  a  fore- 
man's license.  Explosives  in  amounts  up 
to  twenty- five  pounds  may  be  stored  in 
strongly-constructed  wooden  boxes  which 
must  be  kept  securely  locked  at  all  times 
except  when  being  filled  or  emptied.  It 
is  also  urged  that  whenever  possible  such 
boxes  be  kept  in  securely-locked  build- 
ings. 

Garden  seeds  may  be  scarce  another 
year,  unless  every  one  who  raises  a  gar- 
den makes  an  effort  to  grow  seed.  Plan 
to  grow  enough  seed  to  furnish  your 
own  supply  for  next  year.  This  will  in- 
sure the  country  against  a  possible  veg- 
etable seed  famine.  It  -is  easy  to  save 
the  most  common  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed,  such  as  tomato,  radish,  lettuce,  cu- 
cumber, spinach,  potato  and  other  annual 
crops. 

Speeding  up  construction  of  good  roads 
is  an  integral  part  of  government  war 
work.  Efficient  transportation  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  margin  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  —  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 
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IF  COWS 
COULD  TALK 


"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.  I  hear  that  all  the  cows  in  the 
county  are  joining  the  'Win-the-War'  Club." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Starface;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  says  we 
must  increase  the  production  of  butter-fat,  and  we  cows  have  all  prom- 
ised to  do  out  Tbit.' " 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Black, 
"The  farmers  have  got  to  back  lis  up  in  this  movement.  I'm  with  the 
rest  of  you,  heart  and  soul,  but  what  chance  have  I  got?" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Black,  what's  the  matter?  You  have  a  fine  warm 
barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  what  can  I  do  as  long"  as  they  use  that  old 
cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good,  anyway,  and 
now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I'm  just  plain  discouraged." 

"Well,  you're  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they  haven't 
any  cream  separator  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  There's  a  lot  of  cream  separators  in 
this  county  that  are  only  'excuses' — not  much  better  than  none  at  all. 
I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  with  butter  at  present  prices  and  the  people 
at  Washington  begging  every  one  to  save  fat,  it's  almost  a  crime  to 
waste  butter-fat  the  way  some  of  these  farmers  do." 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  "there's 
no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  De  Laval  is  the  closest  skimming  ma- 
chine." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Starface,  "we  never  used  a  De  Laval  on  our 
place  until  last  fall  and  supposed  one  separator  was  about  as  good  as 
another;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the  first  cream  separator  we've 
ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a  square  deal." 

P.  s. 

Of  course  our  cows  can't  talk — but  if  they  could  you'd  sever  have  » 
moment's  peace  until  you  got  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash,  or  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  it 
you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  ae  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


9%  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GALLOWAY'S  FACTORIES! 

Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  yon  big  money  on  your  Separator,  Engine,  Spreader,  Tractor, 

or  other  farm  implement.   You  have  heard  of  Galloway.   Yon  know  of  others  who  have' 
traded  with  him  and  got  great  values.  Resolve  yourself— this  year — to  buy  from  Galloway 
and  make  money  by  saving  money.  When  you  buy  from  Galloway  you  buy  direct  from  the 
factory.  Galloway's  business  plan  is  the  big  economical  way  of  doing  business.  All  waste,  all 
unnecessary  expense,  is  saved  when  you  buy  direct  from  Galloway's  factories.  The  saving  on 
your  year's  aupply  will  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  300.000  customers— some  near  you. 
r...  B..kl         u_... !  til.;*.  T.J...1   Send  at  once  and  get  Galloway's  1918  Free  Book. 
Free  BOOK!  ACt  NOW  L  Write  Today!  Let  it  be  your  buying  guide.  It  will  post  you  on  the 
highest  grade  implements  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  We  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Waterloo, 
Council  Bluffs,  Spokane,  Kansas  City,  to  save  you  freight  Row,  while  ma  think  ot  It,  SEND  FOB  THE  BOOK. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY.  Box    211  .  WATERLOO.  IOWA1 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Turning  Cows  on  Grass 


m 


REMEMBER  GALLOWAY'S  BIG  ANNUAL  HEREFORD 
SALE,  APRIL  30th,  1918.    BE  SURE  AND  COME." 


VERY  owner  of  cows  welcomes  the 
time  when  he  can  turn  them  out 
on  grass  and  thus  cut  down  the 
feed  bills  and  the  labor  required 
to  care  for  them.  Probably  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Dairy  Club  have  been 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  could  begin  to  reduce  their 
feed  bills  by  turning  the  cows  on  pas- 
ture. Claude  Carter  wrote  us  last  week 
that  their  silage  had  just  given  out  but 
they  were  still  keeping  their  cows  shut 
up  so  as  to  give  the  pasture  a  better 
start.  His  cow,  Bonnie  Bell,  has  gone 
down  some  on  her  milk,  but  he  hopes  she 
will  come  up  again  when  he  gets  her  on 
grass. 

The  early  part  of  the  pasture  season 
is  usually  the  time  of  cheapest  milk 
production  for  most  cows.  It  is  always 
best  to  go  somewhat  slowly  in  turning 
cows  on  the  grass  in  the  spring,  and  es- 
pecially heavy-milking  cows.  The  im- 
mature grass,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
early  spring,  is  not  very  rich,  and  while 
the  cows  like  it  and  will  hardly  eat  any- 
thing else  after  they  get  a  taste,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  heavy  milking 
cow  to  eat  enough  in  a  day  to  keep  up 
her  flow.  We  speak  of  this  early  grass 
as  watery,  -which  means  that  it  contains 
a  very  large  amount  of  water  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nutrients. 

The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  cows  off 
the  pasture  until  the  grass  has  got  a 
good  start  and  become  somewhat  ma- 
ture and  less  watery.  Those  who  have 
silage  yet  will  not  find  this  hard  to  do. 
Cows  will  eat  silage  even  after  they  get 
a  taste  of  grass,  but  they  will  not  eat 
very  much  dry  feed  after  being  turned 
on  the  pasture.  If  you  have  a  heavy- 
milking  cow  and  must  of  necessity  turn 
her  on  grass  early,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  grain  ration  until  the 
grass  becomes  richer.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  heavy  producer  may  actually  fall  off 
in  milk  at  the  time  in  the  year  when 
ordinarily  we  expect  cows  to  do  their 
best.  One  of  the  club  members  from 
out  in  the  short  grass  country  writes 
that  he  is  out  of  feed  and  his  father  is 
too  busy  to  haul  any,  and  in  consequence 
his  cow  is  getting  only  buffalo  grass, 
which  he  says  is  not  very  good  yet.  He 
is  still  feeding  her  two  pounds  daily  of 
cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake,  and  the 
March  record  is  even  better  than  thj^ 
February  record.  She  is  probably  eating 
some  of  the  last  year's  growth  of  grass. 
Buffalo  grass  cures  on  the  ground, 
whereas  the  ordinary  bluestem,  or  prairie 
grass,  of  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas,  is 
absolutely  without  value  as  feed  after  it 
has  been  frozen  in  the  fall.  Buffalo 
grass  is  a  very  rich  grass,  and  cows  will 
do  well  on  it  providing  they  have  a  large 
enough  area  to  graze  over. 

Claude  says  in  the  same  letter  in 
which  he  tells  about  the  silage  giving 
out  that  he  has  a  little  over  $81  to  pay 
yet  on  his  cow.  He  thinks  he  will  have 
her  paid  for  in  full  by  August.  He  feels 
proud  of  his  cow  and  calf. 

Dairy  Club  Honor  Roll 

The  rules  of  the  club  require  that  the 
feed  and  milk  records  for  each  month 
shall  be  sent  to  Kansas  Farmer  not 
later  'than  the  tenth  of  the  following 
month.    We  extended  the  time  for  mail- 
ing the  March  records  one  week,  because 
the  tests  of  samples  sent  to  Manhattan 
reached  members  about  a  week  later  than 
usual.      The    following    members  sent 
their  March  records  to  us  in  good  time: 
Thelma  Adams 
Harold  Bentz 
Claude  Carter 
Luther  Cross 
Gary  Cook 
Alfred  Davis 
Floyd  Gerardy 
Frank  Greenlee 
Merrill  Greenlee 
Carlito  Gviswold 
Melvern  Lee 
Theresa  O'Mara 
Elise  Regier 
Roland  E.  Roney 
Glen  Romig 
Hazel  Shriver 
Glen  Will 

Ernest  A.  Worthington. 


for  winning  third  place  for  sending  in 
pictures  and  letters,  she  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  received  the  letter  and  check 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  the  prize. 
My  cow  is  looking  fine.  She  will  be 
fresh  any  day  now.  My  oldest  heifer 
was  fresh  last  January.  I  milk  her  every 
morning  and  night.  She  had  a  heif«r 
calf,  but  I  had  bad  luck  with  it  and  it 
died.  I  have  not  sold  any  of  my  dairy 
herd  yet,  so  I  now  have  two  cows  and 
a  heifer  calf  one  year  old. 

"As  my  father's  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  has  just  expired,  you  can 
send  him  my  copy  of  the  paper  for  a 
year,  and  he  will  pay  me  for  it." 


Herd  Still  Growing 

We  have  not  had  a  letter  from  Dora 
Brader  for  some  time.  She  is  without 
doubt  a  very  busy  girl  with  her  dairying 
and  school  work.'  On  receipt  of  her  prize 


Cost  of  Oleomargarine 

Makers  of  oleomargarine  are  again  at- 
tempting to  secure  legislation  that  will 
permit  them  to  make  more  money  from 
the  sale  of  their  product.  The  congress- 
man who  has  introduced  the  present  bill 
is  from  the  stock  yards  district  of  Chi- 
cago. Coming  as  it  does  from  a  section 
devoted  entirely  to  the  packing  busi- 
ness, it  does  not  take  long  to  figure  out 
who  is  backing  it.  The  dairy  interests 
must  always  be  on  the  watch  in  order  to 
defeat  the  efforts  made  to  undermine 
their  industry  by  making  it  possible  to 
sell  oleomargarine  in  competition  with 
butter.  The  investigations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  into  the  packing 
industry  have  let  some  light  into  some 
of  its  darker  corners.  Here  are  several 
interesting  rays,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Pacific  Dairy  Review: 

The  raw  material  in  oleomargarine 
costs  on  the  average  52.1  per  cent  t>f  the 
selling  price  of  the  oleomargarine,  but 
whether  this  is  based  on  the  wholesale 
or  retail  price  our  information  does  not 
state.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  for  com- 
parison, that  the  raw  material  in  butter 
costs  84.3  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
In  other  words,  butter  allows  the  farmer 
who  produces  the  butter  fat  84.3  per  cent 
of  the  price  it  brings  and  only  15.7  per 
cent  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealers» 
Oleo  pays  only  52.1  per  cent  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  raw  material,  while  the 
packers  and  dealers  realize  47.9  per  cent. 
And  still  some  assert  that  oleomargarine 
is  the  "poor  man's  butter."  It  appears 
to  us  that  where  the  poor  man  comes  in 
is  in  helping  to  make  millionaires,  so 
long  as  he  is  permitted  to  be  fooled. 

The  figures  quoted  above  should  in.-  " 
terest  our  food  administrators.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  the  packers  that  they 
turn  out  meats  at  cost  and  that  their 
profits  are  derived  from  by-products  that 
they  produce.  As  oleo  is  one  of  them, 
we  can  believe  it.  but  why  does  a  food 
establishment  make  an  enormous  profit 
on  one  of  its  products  and  handle  the 
others  at  cost?  Simply  to  freeze  out 
competition  in  one  line  and  make  it  up 
in  another.  When  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration fixes  prices  of  oleomargarine  on 
a  basis  of  its  cost,  as  it  aims  to  do  in 
other  foods,  it  might  become  the  "poor 
man's  butter"  instead  of  the  millionaire 
packer's  "pudding." 

Bull  Furnished  to  Calf  Club 

There  can  be  no  real  progress  in  breed- 
ing up  dairy  herds  unless  high-class  pre- 
potent sires  are  used.  To  insure  such 
an  opportunity  to  the  members  of  the 
pure-bred  Holatein  calf  club  recently  or- 
ganized at  Linwood,  A.  S.  Neale  an- 
nounced to  the  members  on  the  day  the 
calves  were  distributed  that  he  would 
furnish  a  high-class  sire  for  the  use  of 
club  members.  This  community  was 
ready  for  pure-bred  cattle,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake  to  start  a  club  with 
pure-bred  heifer  calves  of  such  good 
breeding  as  the  calves  that  went  to  these 
boys  and  girls,  without  making  suitable 
provision  for  mating  them  to  a  sire  good 
enough  to  bring  about  improvement,  or 
at  least  keep  the  offspring  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  dams. 

The  young  bull  which  will  be  loaned 
to  this  club  next  winter  by  Mr.  Neale  is 
of  his  own  breeding.  A  student,  work- 
ing his  way  through  the  Agricultural 
College  by  milking  cows  and  selling  the 
milk,  milked  his  dam  the  past  year.  He 
had  no  silage  nor  pasture,  keeping  her 
in  a  dry  lot  the  year  through  and  milk- 
ing only  twice  a  day.  She  made  a  yea.'s 
record  of  15.688  pounds  of  milk  and  C38 
pounds  of  butter,  freshening  at  four 
years  and  ten  days  of  age.  Thi9  record 
won  this  cow  fifteenth  place  in  the  Hol- 
stein  Record  Association  prize  list  for; 
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four-year-olds,  she  being  the  only  cow 
in  Kansas  to  win  an  association  prize  for 
production  last  year.  The  dam  of  Ihe 
sire  of  this  young  bull  made  a  record  of 
12,987  pounds  of  milk  and  671  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  year,  freshening  when 
eighteen  months  old.  This  is  a  world 
record.  His  grandsire's  dam  is  a  half 
sister  to  the  sire's  dam,  and  her  record 
is  29,053  pounds  of  milk  and  1,335 
pounds  of  butter.  Both  of  these  cows 
are  by  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes, 
one  of  the  great  long-distance  sires. 
This  young  bull  certainly  has  a  fine  rec- 
ord back  of  him.  Placing  a  sire  of  such 
breeding  in  a  community  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  its  dairy  develop- 
ment. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Testing  Association  Records 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation has  over  forty  cows  in  the 
forty-pound  list  for  March.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  names  of  owners  and 
records  of  cows  which  have  produced 
more  than  forty  pounds  of  butter  fat 
during  the  thirty-one  days  of  March: 

Per  Pounds 

Pounds  Cent  Butter 

Owner —                      Milk  Fat  Fat 

E.  V.  Swinehart,  H  2,206  2.6  52.156 

E.  V.  Swinehart,  H.  ..1,652  3.3  54.516 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,624  3.3  53.592 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,693  3.2  54.176 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,234  3.6  44.424 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,376  3.1  42.656 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,401  3.2  44.832 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,535  2.9  44.515 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,801  4.1  73.841 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,407  3.0  42.210 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,184  3.4  40.256 

A.  F.  Babb,  J                     840  5.0  42.000 

Dr.  J.  F.  Axtell,  H.  ...1,730  ,    3.3  57.090 

Dr.  J.  F.  Axtell,  H.   ...1,566  3.0  46.980 

Dr.  J.  F.  Axtell,  H.  ...1,587  2.7  42.849 

P.  W.  Enns,  H  I,lj63  3.8  44.194 

P.  W.  Enns.  H  1,562  3.4  53.108 

P.  W.  Enns.  H  1,035  4.7  48.645 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,218  3.5  52.630 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,231  4.0  49.240 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,755  3.2  56.160 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,438  3.4  48.892 

Fred  Harvey,  G  1,389  4.0  55.560 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,252  3.2  40.064 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,066  3.8  40.508 

Fred  Harvey,  H                  977  4.2  41.034 

J.  C.  Corfman,  H  1,054  4.2  44.268 

A.  C.  Dewitt,  J  1,004  4.7  47.188 

Lon  Turner,  J                   884  5.0  44.200 

Martin  Ternes,  H  1,454  3.2  46.528 

W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  ...1,017  4.2  42.714 

W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  . . .    880  4.8  42.240 

Bert  Peck,  H  1,113  4.4  48.972 

F.  H.  Bock,  J  1,119  4.4  49.236 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,110  3.9  43.290 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,150  3.5  40.250 

F.  H.  Bock.  H  1,361  3.1  42.191 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,631  3.2  52.192 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,497  3.2  47.904 

J.  R.  Pringle,  J  1.339  3.4  45.526 

J.  R.  Pringle,  H  1,496  3.6  53.892 

J.  R.  Pringle,  H  1,411  3.4  47.974 

The  following  table  gives  the  names 
and  records  of  the  cows  in  the  Dickinson 

County  Cow  Testing  Association  which 

have  produced  more  than  forty  pounds 
of  butter  fat  during  the  period  of  thirty 
days  ending  March  30,  1918: 

Per  Pounds 

Pounds     Cent  Butter 

Owner —                      Milk       Fat  Fat 

J.  A.  Engle,  H  1.278          3.2  40.9 

J.  M.  Gish,  H  1,098          5.0-  54.9 

Ed  Brehm,  H  1,152          5.0  57.6 

Mott  Bros..  H  1,176          3.8  44.7 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H  1,077         3.8  41.9 

H.  H.  Hoffman,  Ayr.  ..1,149         5.1  58.6 

Henry  Lenhert,  H              912         4.8  44.8 

J.  A.  Weishar,  H  1,353         4.4  59.5 

J.  A.  Weishar,  H  1,908         3.2  61.1 

Ira  Zercher,  H  1,179         4.3  50.7 

George  Lenhert,  H.  ...1,233         3.6  44.4 

George  Lenhert,  H.   ...    834         5.2  43.4 

George  Lenhert,  H.   ...1.671         3.2  53.5 

George  Lenhert,  H.   ...1,815          3.3  59.9 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,440         4.0  57.6 

L.  L.  Engle,  H  1,365          3.6  49.1 

N.  E.  Engle,  H  1,146          3.9  44.7 

Fred  Muench,  J                 672         6.5  43.9 

Fred  Muench,  J                 786         5.3  41.7 

Note. — H.  stands  for  Holstein;  J.  for 
Jersey;  G.,  Guernsey;  Ayr.,  Ayrshire. 

Developing  Breeding  Heifers 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
weaning  time.  This  would  mean  a  cred- 
it of  a  least  $35  apiece  to  the  heifers  in 
this  lot,  leaving  the  net  feeding  expense 
account  as  three-ear-olds  at  $37.86.  The 
lot  carried  through  without  extra  win- 
ter feed  and  not  calving  until  the  spring 
of  1918  cost  in  winter  feed  $27,  or  a  to- 
tal, adding  the  pasture,  of  $39  each.  The 
lot  normally  fed  and  calving  at  two 
years  of  age  cost  in  feed  for  the  three 
winters  an  average  of  $26.48,  which  with 
the  pasture  makes  the'  total  feed  cost  as 
three -year-olds  $38.48.  This  lot  of  heif- 
ers has  twelve  calves  to  their  credit, 
weighing  an  average  of  353  pounds  at 
weaning  time.  This  would  mean  a  cred- 
it of  about  $25  a  heifer  if  the  calves 
were  as  good  as  those  from  the  well-fed 
lot.  They  were  thirteen  pounds  lighter 
at  weaning  time  according  to  the  figures. 

It  would  have  added  to  the  value  of 
the  test,  at  least  to  those  who  did  not 
see  the  cattle,  if  a  committee  of  com- 
petent cattlemen  had  placed  the  relative 
values  on  the  different  lots  of  heifers  as 
breeding  cows.  Those  who  saw  them 
could  of  course  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  their  value,  and  by  studying  the  fig- 
ures arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 
In  our  judgment  the  well-fed  heifers 
calving  at  two  years  of  age  were  enough 
better  as  breeding  cows  to  make  up  for 


the  difference  in  net  cost  of  feed  up  to 
tb.e  spring  they  were  three  years  of  age. 
The  1918  calves  were  not  considered  in 
these  figures.  The  poorly  fed  lot  calv- 
ing at  two  years  of  age  will  not  have  as 
large  a  credit  in  calves  this  year  as  the 
other  lots  because  of  the  high  per  cent 
of  abortions.  This  larger  loss  of  calves 
in  this  lot  is  rather  significant  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. It  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  some  relation  between  the  feeding  of 
these  heifers  and  the  losses  of  calves. 


February  after  being  in  milk  but  seven 
months.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  about 
your  cows  is  to  keep  records.  In  many 
a  herd  one  or  two  cows  could  be  sold 
and  the  total,  profit  of  the  herd  increased. 


How  About  the  Boarder? 

In  his  April  news  letter  to  farm  bu- 
reau members,  F.  S.  Turner,  county  agent 
for  Anderson  County,  asks:  "Have  you 
started  to  look  for  your  boarder  yet?" 
A  good  many  people  in  that  county  are 
becoming  interested  in  dairying,  and  Mr. 
.Turner  undoubtedly  has  got  many  of 
these  men  keeping  records  of  their  dairy 
cows.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the  ex- 
ample of  our  club  member,  Theresa 
O'Mara,  of  Colony,  has  stimulated  a  live 
interest  in  better  dairy  cattle  and  the 
keeping  of  accurate  records  in  that  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Turner  goes  on  to  say  that  no 
doubt  all  farm  bureau  members  milking 
cows  have  boarders,  or  at  least  every 
man  so  far  who  has  hunted  for  them  has 
found  one.  He  tells  of  one  man  who 
began  keeping  records  January  3.  Cow 
No.  1  in  the  three  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  gave  3,321  pounds 
of  milk  and  115.5  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
Cow  No.  2  gave  only  1,195  pounds  of 
milk  and  44  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the 
same  period,  and  the  first  cow  had  been 
fresh  ten  days  earlier  than  the  second. 
Another  man  who  started  in  weighing 
his  milk  found  one  cow  that  returned 
him  barely  five  dollars  for  the  month  of 


Harold  Bentz  was  a  few  days  late 
with  his  March  reports  and  explained  by 
saying:  "I  have  been  so  busy  studying 
for  my  final  test  in  school  that  I  did  not 
have  time  to  make  the  reports  out.  This 
is  my  last  year  in  the  grades,  as  I  in- 
tend to  graduate  out  of  the  eighth  grade. 
My  cow  is  doing  pretty  well  now.  I  feed 
her  all  the  alfalfa  and  fodder  she  will 
eat.  We  are  now  milking  six  cows,  and 
there  will  be  two  more  fresh  in  a  few 
days.  Four  of  those  we  now  milk  are 
fresh.  We  are  getting  eighteen  gallons 
of  milk  a  day  from  five  cows.  That  is 
not  including  mine."  With  the  week 
allowed  on  account  of  the  test  being  late, 
Harold's  report  was  in  early  enough  so 
he  gets  credit  for  having  it  in  on  time. 
We  hope  the  butter- fat  tests  will  not  be 
so  late  again  as  they  were  last  month. 

Interest  in  Club  Department 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  if  any- 
one beside  the  club  members  among  our 
readers  found  the  club  department  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  A  letter  came 
last  week  from  a  lady  who  said  she  was 
going  to  send  us  some  kodak  pictures 
of  her  boy  and  his  cow  and  a  letter 
showing  the  good  and  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 
outside  its  actual  membership.  She  says: 
"Have  you  ever  investigated  or  tried  to 
find  out  how  many  people  outside  the 
club  members  are  interested?  I  would 
just  like  to  know  how  many  boys  and 
girls — yes,  and  old  married  women — have 
done  just  as  my  thirteen-year-old  boy 
has  done.    It  reads  like  a  fairy  story." 


We  will  look  for  the  story  and  pictures 
from  this  reader  who  is  so  much  inter- 
ested in  our  Dairy  Club.  This  has  given 
us  an  idea.  Perhaps  there  are  others  who 
have  been  doing  dairy  work,  but  have 
felt  because  they  were  not  enrolled  aa 
members  of  the  club  that  reports  from 
them  would  not  be  welcome.  We  want 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  boys  or  girls 
or  older  persons  to  write  us  of  their 
experiences,  whether  they  are  club  mem- 
bers or  not.  We  have  always  hoped  that 
the  work  of  club  members  and  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  on  dairying  appearing 
in  the  Dairy  Club  Department  from  week 
to  week  would  be  of  real  value  to  many 
of  our  readers. 


Night  Pasture  for  Horses 

A  small  night  pasture  for  eight  work 
horses  saves  a  farmer  in  South  Dakota 
four  days'  work  per  month,  according  to 
a  farm  management  report.  He  says 
there  is  no  manure  hauling,  no  flies 
breeding  in  manure  piles,  much  less  cur- 
rying and  cleaning  and  no  straw  to  haul 
for  bedding. 

This  farmer  finds  further  that  his 
horses  tend  to  relax  and  do  better  and 
are  in  better  health  when  turned  to  pas- 
ture in  the  evening  where  they  roll  and 
cool  off.  "The  grass  takes  the  poison 
out  of  the  blood,"  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

He  states  further  that  if  horses  are 
fed  hay  and  grain  before  they  are  turned 
out  in  the  evening  they  are  not  likely  to 
eat  enough  grass  to  do  them  any  harm. 
To  guard  against  this  still  further  he 
manages  his  pasture  so  that  the  horse 
cannot  fill  up  on  grass  quickly,  either 
by  having  small  pasture  or  by  having 
other  stock  eat  off  the  surplus.  This 
problem  was  solved  successfully  last  year 
by  "pasturing  the  large  lawn,  windbreak 
"•nd  the  waste  land  about  the  farmstead. 


Speedy  Haying  and  Finest  Hay  When 
Help  is  Scarce  and  Time  is  Short 


|HEN  the  haying  rush  comes  on 
this  season,  a  good  deal  of  hay 
money  is  going  to  be  lost  on  many 
farms  —  and  saved  on  many  other  farms— -in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks.  A  very  few 
days*  delay,  a  rainy  day  or  two,  poor  curing 

facilities,  and  hay  values  vanish  like  magic.  Everything 
depends  on  haying  machine  preparedness.  Will  you  be 
ready  for  haying? 

Good  hay  is  made  in  fast  time  with  little  help,  year 
after  year,  on  farms  equipped  with  mowers,  rakes, 
tedders,  side  delivery  rakes,  loaders,  etc.,  sold  by  Inter- 
national Harvester  dealers. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and 
Osborne  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes  and  Tedders  have 
been  too  long  and  favorably  known  on  forty  million 
acres  of  hay  field  to  need  description. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  International,  Keystone  and 
Osborne  Combined  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder. 
This  popular,  economical  machine  has  two  duties  in 


one  —  it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or  for  tedder. 
It  rakes  clean,  teds  thoroughly,  and  handles  hay  gently. 
It  is  a  left-hand-delivery  rake,  which  means  it  can 
follow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  the  heads  first  (not 
the  stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at 
once  on  the  clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath), 
which  means  proper  curing.  Quickly  adjustable  to  any 
condition  of  hay  and  ground. 

International,  Keystone  and  Osborne  Windrow 
Loaders  are  built  to  last.  Pulled  easily  by  two  horses, 
they  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field  clean,  lift  hay  over 
10  feet,  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves.  Sold 
with  or  without  forecarriage  and  are  released  easily 
from  top  of  load. 

Hay  values  are  high.  These  tools,  which  put  hay 
under  cover  in  prime  condition  four  or  five  hours  after 
cutting,  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your  pocket. 
The  International  Harvester  dealer  can  furnish  you  with 
proper  sizes  and  types  and  special  equipment.  (The 
lines  include  also  sweep  rakes,  stackers,  and  combined 
sweep  rakes  and  stackers.)  WARNING:  This  is  a 
year  of  big  demand  for  machines,  scant  supply  and 
handicapped  shipping.  Act  early  and  be  certain.  See 
the  dealer  —  write  to  the  address  below  for  folders. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


USA 
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SHOES  the  Family 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wit. 


\mmr 


KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  $15.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  borne  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 


Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
»nd  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Wo  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  13*        Wilmington,  N.  C. 


TESTED  SEED  CORN  Tent11 

Every  Ear  Tested  for  Vitality. 

Hiawatha  Dent  and  Reid's  Dent;  also  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  L0Wpers.tcE3 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


Length,  SH  Inches.  Tour  own  name  on  the 
handle. 

James  Xremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
take  $2  for  his  knife. 

John  Btreetor  said  It  Is  easily  worth  $1.50. 
It  Is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel.  * 


Send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LEONARD,  MANAGER 

Kansas  Farmer  Bids;,  Topeka,  Kansas 

SCHOOLS    AMD  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  oatalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIMLBLAD 
Llndiboro    •    •    •  Kansas 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  susrges- 
tions  by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  oar 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A  Man  Must  Live 

"A  man  must  live!"  we  justify 
Low  aim  and  crime  to  murder  high, 
But  is  it  true  ?    Pray  tell  me  why. 
In  what  religion  did  you  learn 

"A  man  must  live"  ? 
There  are  times  when  a  man  must  die. 
Imagine  for  a  battle  cry 
For  soldiers  with  a  flag  unrolled — : 
For  soldiers  with  a  sword  to  hold— 
This  coward's  whine,  this  liar's  lie: 

"A  man  must  live!" 

— Selected. 


Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man 

Jesus  Christ  said  to  his  disciples: 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

It  is  sweet  to  live,  but  our  love  over- 
shadows the  value  we  put  upon  our  own 
life,  so  that  when  a  man  loves  another, 
or  his  country,  or  his  Lord,  and  under- 
stands the  need,  he  gives  life  cheerfully, 
if  need  be.  Love  of  others  sees  death 
through  different  eyes  than  love  of  self. 
Our  boys  in  France  who  rode  cheerfully, 
songfully  into  the  great  battle,  knowing 
that  many  were  about -to  die,  saw  not 
the  sweetness  of  their  own  lives,  but  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country.  And 
we  who  give  our  boys  must  give  their 
lives  as  bravely. 

The  strength  of  every  man's  life  and 
the  power  of  every  woman's  soul  must 
be  enlisted  in  this  war  for  victory,  and 
miist  be  given  to  this  land  and  to  the 
world  freely  that  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  shall  make  democracy  safe  for 
the  world  and  shall  bring  actual  justice, 
freedom,  and  peace.  —  Clifton  E.  Rash, 
Minister  Central  Park  Christian  Church, 
Topeka. 


Evidences  of  Education 

These  five  characteristics  I  offer  as 
evidences  of  education: 

Correctness  and  precision  in  the  use 
of  the  mother  tongue; 

Refined  and  gentle  manners',  which  are 
the  expression  of  fixed  habits  of  thought 
and  action; 

The  power  and  habit  of  reflection; 

The  power  of  growth;  and 

Efficiency,  or  the  power  to  do. — Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  in  The  Kansas 
Teacher. 


Coal  Oil  Causes  Many  Deaths 

Carelessness  in  handling  kerosene 
causes  about  one-third  of  all  the  deaths 
from  fire  in  Kansas,  according  to  such 
figures  on  personal  injuries  from  fire  as 
are  obtainable  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal 
Department.  The  law  does  not  require 
personal  injuries  to  be  reported,  but 
usually  township  clerks  and  fire  chiefs 
include  them  in  their  reports  of  fires. 
These  incomplete  figures  supplemented 
by  careful  study  of  newspaper  clippings 
give  the  proportion  stated  above. 

When  it  comes  to  property  loss,  the 
figures  are  official  and  show  that,  year 
in  and  year  out,  kerosene  causes  about 
25  per  cent  more  fires  than  gasoline.  The 
total  damage  in  dollars  and  cents  is 
greater  from  gasoline,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  three- fourths  of  all  gasoline  fires  in 
Kansas  occur  in  business  properties, 
while  three-fourths  of  the  kerosene  fires 
are  in  dwellings,  the  average  business 
building  being  more  costly  than  the  aver- 
age dwelling.  The  fact  that  kerosene 
fires  occur  in  homes,  among  the  women 
and  children  whose  clothing  is  highly 


inflammable,  accounts  partially  for  the 
large  number  of  fatalities. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  deny  that 
kerosene  is,  in  itself,  far  less  dangerous 
than  gasoline.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
people.  Long  use  has  accustomed  them 
to  kerosene,  and  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

The  public  has  been  taught  to  fear 
gasoline,  because  of  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion and  the  highly  explosive  qualities 
of  the  gas  thus  generated.  But  kerosene 
— well,  that's  different.  It  evaporates 
only  in  the  presence  of  heat,  and  most 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  its  use 
all  their  lives.  Nobody  expects  to  find 
a  red  devil  in  a  jug  of  coaP  oil.  But  it 
is  there  just  the  same.  It  does  not  re- 
quire an  extremely  high  temperature  to 
generate  kerosene  gas,  and  once  gener- 
ated it  is  practically  as  explosive  as  gas- 
oline. In  fact,  because  of  its  high  ex- 
plosive power  it  may  be  used  to  drive 
the  ordinary  gasoline  engine,  merely  by 
adding  some  trifling  attachments  for  the 
purpose.  —  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Fire  Marshal  of  Kansas. 


Worn  Bed  and  Table  Linen 

Sheets  which  are  worn  in  the  center 
may  be  ripped  open  and  turned  so  that 
what  has  been  the  center  is  on  the  out- 
side edges  where  there  is  less  wear,  and 
the  part  that  has  formed  the  outside 
becomes  the  center.  The  edges  of  the 
muslin  should  be  lapped  and  stitched  on 
each  side  with  the  sewing  machine,  as 
the  old  material  will  not  be  worth  the 
work  of  overhanding. 

When  pillow  cases  made  with  tubing 
become  thin  where  the  head  rests,  you 
can  rip  the  ends  and  stitch  them  in  such 
a  way  that  the  worn  part  comes  at  the 
edges  of  the  pillow.  Of  course  this 
should  be  done  before  the  cases  have  be- 
come so  thin  that  it  does  not  pay. 

The  larger  table  cloths  which  have  be- 
come thin  can  be  cut  up  into  smaller 
table  cloths,  lunch  cloths,  and  also  nap- 
kins for  common  use.  The  pieces  which 
are  not  suitable  for  that  kind  of  use  can 
be  used  for  bandages  and  for  cloths. 
Never  throw  away  a  piece  of  linen. 


The  Rights  of  Others 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  a 
person  "livable  with,"  as  we  say?  Is 
not  the  fundamental  one  respect  for  our 
own  rights  and  for  the  rights  of  others? 
And  is  not  one  side  of  the  question 
equally  a3  important  as  the  other? 

If  my  child  must  respect  certain 
•  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  me 
as  a  parent,  then  I  must  respect  rights 
and  privileges  that  belong  to  him. 

One  of  the  first  majked  traits  a  child 
develops  as  soon  as  Br  is  able  to  play 
with  others  is  wanting  to  have  things 
idt  his  very  own.  He  quickly  learns  the 
"mine". and  "thine"  of  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  "mine."  It  is  "my"  book,  "my" 
rattle,  "my"  ball,  and  great  is  the  up- 
roar when  he  is  requested  to  share  his 
property  rights  with  another.  At  this 
stage  young  mothers  are  often  given  to 
discouragement  and  make  such  remarks 
as,  "I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
my  boy.  I  fear  he  has  an  extremely 
selfish  disposition.  He  refuses  to  let 
any  other  child  do  so  much  as  touch  any 
of  his  playthings."  But  wait,  dear 
mother,    remember    that   instincts  are 
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A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CAMIVOll  COWX../W-  ^|r»w  i, 
(ORllUOVtBIOkll  Mmf  w°*\ 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  Instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

crude  when  they  first  appear  and  must 
be  wisely  and  patiently  trained.  Let  us 
first  respect  the  child's  right  and  say, 
"Yes,  it  is  yotir  ball,  but  won't  you  let 
your  little  friend  play  with  it?" 

By  following  this  method  we  shall 
find  the  child  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  his  playmate's  as  well  as  his 
own  rights.  He  will  share  his  favorite 
blocks  with  another  not  because  some 
grown-up  in  authority  says  "You  must," 
but  voluntarily  because  he  respects  the 
rights  of  another  to  share  in  his  play. 
The  idea  does  not  formulate  itself  in  his 
little  mind  in  so  many  words  perhaps, 
but  it  is  the  response  that  follows  from 
instinctively  recognizing  that  he  is  giv- 
ing his  due  and  that  it  pays  to  mete 
out  like  measure  to  another. 

The  general  idea  of  all  our  child  train- 
ing may  well  be  just  that — recognizing 
the  child  as  an  individual  having  rights, 
and  training  this  individuality  by  al- 
lowing it  to  express  itself  voluntarily. 
Of  necessity  this  expression  must  be 
guided  and  guarded  so  that  the  best 
qualities  of  self  find  the  readiest  expres- 
sion, all  our  efforts  being  aimed  at  de- 
veloping what  is  brightest  and  best  in 
the  unfolding  life. 

Children  are  quick  to  accept  the  stand- 
ards of  living  that  we  are  privileged  to 
set  them,  quick  to  respond  to  the  frown 
or  the  smile,  and  slow  to  question  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  justice. 

At  no  other  time  of  life  so  much  as 
in  childhood  is  the  opportunity  given  to 
bring  out  and  establish  traits  of  char- 
acter that  make  for  a  sound  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
within  reach  of  all  mothers  is  through 
the  medium  of  story  telling.  Stories 
interest  children  enormously,  absorbing 
the  entire  attention  for  the  time  being. 
They  establish  a  bond  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy between  the  "story  teller  and  the 
listener.  They  teach  lessons  of  brav- 
ery, unselfishness,  kindness,  and  a  re- 
gard for  truth,  with  no  seeming  effort  in 
those  directions.  They  also  develop  the 
imagination.  When  we  stop  to  think 
that  every  invention  we  have,  every 
great  effort  accomplished,  was  first  de- 
veloped in-  some  individual  mind  through 
the  aid  of  the  imagination,  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  foster  this  great 
power  in  our  children. — Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Long,  for  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Popcprn  Balls 

Popcorn  is  a  splendid  substitute  for 
sugar  sweets.  Pop  the  dried  corn  in  a 
regular  popper  or  a  covered  iron  frying 
pan,  shaking  vigorously  and  taking  care 
not  to  let  it  burn.  A  cup  of  dried  corn 
wi}l  make  three  quarts  when  popped.  It 
is  good  mixed  with  a  little  salt  or  melted 
butter  and  salt. 

To  make  a  sweet  of  it,  combine  with 
syrup.  Boil  together  one  cupful  of  syrup 
and  one  tablespoonful  vinegar  until  a  few 
drops  harden  in  water.  Pour  over  the 
popper  corn  while  the  syrup  is  hot.  This 
amount  of  syrup  will  cover  three  quarts 
of  popped  corn.  As  soon  as  the  mass  is 
cool  enough  to  handle,  grease  the  hands 
well  and  form  into  balls. 

Puffed  rice  may  be  made  into  balls  in 
the  same  way.  Setting  the  rice  in  a 
hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  mak- 
ing into  balls  will  make  it  crisp. 

Substitute  Brains 

Do  you  remember  the  day  you  picked 
up  the  coffee  pot  and  off  fell  the  top? 
The  rod  had  slipped  out  of  the  hinge. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  you 
slipped  in  a  bit  of  wire,  bent  it  in  posi- 
tion and  secured  the  top — the  rod  was 
gone  but  you  substituted  brains. 

That  is  just  what  you  are  called  on  to 
do  in  bread-making — substitute  brains. 

The  object  of  the  wheat  campaign  is 
to  cut  consumption  one-half.    Keep  your 
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eye  on  that  goal;  let  nothing  turn  you 
aside.  We  are  in  a  raee'with  Germany. 
"Food  will  win  the  war"  —  but  whose 
food? 

The  American  people  have  been  asked 
to  save  100,000,0000  bushels  of  wheat  by 
July  as  a  military  necessity."  You  are  a 
military  unit  in  the  campaign  and  three 
times  a  day  you  are  called  on  to  do 
your  share.  If  you  fail  you  imperil  the 
safety  of  the  army  "Somewhere  in 
France."  No  reason,  no  excuse  matters; 
the  only  thing  that  counts  is  saving  the 
wheat — the  cut  must  be  made. 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  get  sub- 
stitute flours,  why  not  use  potatoes? 
Potato  bread  is  excellent  and  potato  bis- 
cuit a  treat.  There  are  always  potatoes 
too  small  to  bake  that  can  be  turned 
into  bread.  Small  potatoes  make  large 
loaves.  Substitute  brains  and  the  will 
to  conquer  for  excuses,  and  the  wheat 
will  be  saved. 

How  to  save  your  share  of  that  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  ingenuity.  When  you  get  in 
a  tight  place  use  your  head — substitute 
brains — but  do  the  job. 

Making  a  Fireless  Cooker 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  a  fire- 
less  cooker.  It  can  save  fuel  in  winter 
and  make  your  kitchen  comfortable  in 
summer.  It  will  give  you  better  food. 
It  will  save  you  time  and  labor,  for  you 
can  have  your  dinner  cooking  while  you 
attend  to  other  duties  or  go  away  from 
home.    Make  one  for  yourself.    It  may 
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3.  Cut  a  circle  of  asbestos  two  inches 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  nest  lining. 
Place  the  asbestos  mat  in  the  center  of 
the  packing. 

4.  Cut  a  strip  of  asbestos  big  enough 
to  cover  completely  the  outside  walls  of 
the  bucket  which  is  to  serve  as  the  nest 
lining,  and  tie  it  in  place. 

5.  Place  the  bucket  with  its  asbestos 
covering  directly  in  the  center  on  the 
asbestos  mat.  Hold  in  place  and  tightly 
fill  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  walls 
of  the  outside  container  with  the  pack- 
ing material.  Pack  in  solidly  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  top  of  the  bucket. 
The  success  of  your  cooker  depends 
largely  upon  the  tightness  with  which 
you  crowd  in  the  packing  material,  which 
prevents  the  heat  from  escaping  from 
your  hot  food. 

6.  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  fit  in 
the  outside  container.  Cut  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  it  which  will  fit  closely  over 
the  bucket  which  forms  the  nest  lining. 

7.  Make  the  cushion  for  the  top  by 
cutting  two  pieces  of  cloth  the  size  of 
the  outside  container  and  putting  them 
together  with  a  straight  strip  of  cloth 
three  inches  wide.  Stuff  with  the  pack- 
ing material.  . 

8.  Outside  finishings. — If  a  box  is  used 
for  the  outside  container,  the  lid  should 
be  hinged  and  fastened  down  with  a 
hook.  If  it  is  of  wood,  paint  or  stain  it 
a  dark  color.  Casters  make  it  conve- 
nient to  move  about. 

Soapstone  disks  will  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  your  cooker.    They  can  be 


DHIS  illustration  shows  a  cross 
section  of  the  home-made  fire- 
less  cooker.   If  the  lid  is  made 
of  wood,  a  metal  handle  may 
be  attached  for  convenience  in  lifting 
it.    The  parts  shown  are: 

A — Collar  of  cardboard,  which  cov- 
ers packing  material. 
B — Packing  material. 
C — Metal  bucket  for  nest  lining,  the 
outside  of  which  is  covered  with  as- 
bestos. 

D — Cooking  vessel. 
E — Soapstone. 
F — Cushion. 
G — Hinged  lid. 


rind  or  cinnamon.  Bake  slowly  until 
well  done.  Long,  slow  baking  gives  rhu- 
barb a  rich  red  color. 

The  following  additional  ways  of  us- 
ing rhubarb  as  a  dessert  are  taken  from 
a  bulletin  entitled  "Ways  of  Using  Rhu- 
barb," published  by  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture: 

One-Crust  Rhubarb  Pie 

1  pint  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces 
%  to  %  cupful  sugar 

1  tablespoonful  cornstarch 
%  cupful  cold  water 

1  teaspoonful  melted  butter 

Mix  the  rhubarb  and  the  sugar  and 
cook  the  sauce  until  it  is  thick.  Add 
the  cornstarch  dissolved  in  the  water  and 
cook  until  the  mixture  is  clear.  Add  the 
melted  butter.  Line  a  pie  pan  with  plain 
pastry,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  it  is  well 
done  and  a  good  brown.  Fill  crust  with 
the  rhubarb  mixture,  heap  the  meringue 
lightly  on  the  top,  and  brown  slightly  in 
a  slow  oven. 

Meringue 

Whites  of  2  eggs 
3  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  until  they 
are  stiff.   Add  sugar  gradually,  and  beat 
the  mixture  until  it  will  stand  alone. 
Rhubarb  Pie,  Recipe  No.  2 

1  pint  sweetened  rhubarb  sauce 

1  egg,  well  beaten 

2  tablespoonfuls  orange  juice 
Cocoanut 

Combine  the  sauce,  the  egg,  and  the 
orange  juice.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
pie  crust  which  has  been  previously 
baker,  sprinkle  cocoanut  over  the  top, 
and  bake  the  pie  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  filling  thickens. 

Rhubarb  Shortcake 

3  eggs 

3  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
%  cupful  granulated  sugar 
1  cupful  flour 

1  teaspoonful  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonful  salt. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  until  they 
are  light.  Add  the  lemon  juice,  and 
gradually  beat  in  the  sugar.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  until  they  are  dry, 
add  them  to  the  mixture,  and  beat  it 
well.  Sift  together  the  flour,  the  bak- 
ing powder,  and  the  salt.  Fold  the  dry 
ingredients  lightly  into  the  egg  mixture. 
Bake  the  cake  in  two  layers  in  a  mod-) 
erate  oven. 

Filling  for  Shortcake 

2  teaspoonfuls  gelatin 
%  cupful  cold  water 

I  pint  red  rhubarb,  cut  in  small 

pieces 
1  cupful  sugar 

Juice  and  grated  rind  of  % 

orange. 
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Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  to 
soften  it.  Cook  the  rhubarb  with  sugar 
until  the  sauce  is  thick.  Add  gelatin  and 
juice  and  rind  of  the  orange,  beating  the 
mixture  well.  When  it  is  cold,  place  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  cake  and  heap 
whipped  cream  on  the  top. 

Take  Your  Choice 

Which  would  you  rather  do:  Spend  a 
quarter  for  something  to  eat  and  give 
you  a  stomach  ache,  or  smash  the  kaiser? 
You  can  take  your  choice.  Which  would 
you  rather  do:  Earn  half  a  dollar  cut- 
ting lawns,  or  go  in  swimming  and  let 
America  be  whipped?  You  can  take  your 
choice.  Why,  if  you  choose  victory  for 
America  you  can  take  those  quarters 
and  put  them  into  war  stamps,  and  war 
stamps  will  help  win  the  war.  You  can 
almost  say  that  Thrift  Stamps  will  win 
the  war.  It  you  don't  get  anything  back 
for  your  money  but  victory,  you  would 
make  a  pretty  fair  bargain,  don't  you 
think?  But  in  this  case  you  will  get 
paid  in  victory,  and  will  get  your  money 
back  with  interest.  It's  what  we  call  a 
genuine  bargain. — The  American  Boy. 

When  making  a  pie  crust  which  is  to 
be  baked  before  putting  in  the  filling,  do 
it  in  this  way:  Invert  a  pie  pan  and 
cover  the  outside  with  pastry,  fitting 
the  pan  carefully.  Trim  off  the  edges 
if  necessary,  prick  the  top  with  a  fork, 
ant  set  the  pan  in  a  tin  sheet — or  an- 
other pie  pan — so  that  the  edge  of  the 
crust  may  not  touch  the  floor  of  the 
oven.  Bake  the  pastry  in  a  quick  oven 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  or  until  it  is 
well  done  and  a  good  brown.  Slip  the 
crust  from  the  outside  of  the  pan,  place 
it  on  the  inside,  and  put  in  the  filling. 

Small  biscuits  or  rolls  can  stand  a 
much  hotter  and  quicker  baking  than 
large  loaves  which  must  be  heated  slowly 
and  long.  On  being  taken  from  the  oven 
bread  should  be  placed  on  slats  or  shelves 
so  that  the  air  can  circulate  about  it 
until  it  is  thoroughly  cooled. 

The  Government  has  served  an3  is 
serving  the  farmers;  the  farmers  should 
support  the  Government  in  this  time  of 
war.   Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


White  or  light  colored  yarns  may  be 
dyed  the  much-desired  gray  or  khaki, 
using  for  this  purpose  a  stronger  dye 
than  for  dress  materials  in  order  to  get 
the  correct  shade. 


cost  less  than  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for 
itself  in  time  and  fuel  saved.  Or  buy  a 
ready-made  one. 

How  a  Fireless  Cooker  Cooks. — First, 
the  food  is  made  as, hot  as  it  can  be  on 
the  stove,  then  it  is  put  immediately 
into  the  cooker.  Once  there,  it  stays  hot 
and  keeps  on  cooking.  The  walls  of  the 
fireless  cooker  keep  the  heat  in  just  as 
the  walls  of  a  good  refrigerator  keep 
the  heat  out. 

The  Outside  Container.  —  Any  good- 
sized  box  or  bucket  with  a  tight  cover — 
a  grocery  box,  a  butter  firkin,  a  wooden 
candy  bucket,  a  hundred-pound  lard  can, 
or  a  new  garbage  can. 

Packing  Material — Soft  hay,  excelsior, 
ground  cork,  sawdust,  tightly  crumpled 
newspapers,  or  any  other  good  non-con- 
ducting material  that  can  be  packed  in 
closely.  This  packing  forms  a  nest  for 
the  cooking  vessel. 

The  Nest  Lining — A  metal  or  enamel 
bucket  and  sheet  asbestos  to  cover  the 
bucket.  The  bucket  must  have  straight 
sides  and  a  lid  and  be  of  such  a  size  as 
to  allow  at  least  three  inches  of  packing 
material  between  it  and  the  outside  con- 
tainer, top,  bottom,  and  sides. 

The  Cooking  Vessel — A  vessel  with  a 
tight  lid  to  fit  closely  into  the  nest  lin- 
ing and  yet  slip  in  and  out  easily,  or 
two  or  three  of  the  small  ones  especially 
made  for  the  fireless.  The  best  kind  is 
of  enamel,  granite,  or  aluminum. 

Cardboard — To  make  the  collar. 

The  Cushion — Denim  or  muslin  stuffed 
with  the  packing  material.  This  cushion 
is  to  be  pressed  down  across  the.  top 
under  the  outside  lid. 

Two  Soapstone  Disks — Purchasable  at 
a  hardware  store.  They  are  not  needed 
for  all  cooking,  but  with  them  you  can 
cook  more  quickly  and  in  greater  variety. 

To  make  the  fireless  cooker,  proceed  as 
follows : 

1.  Line  the  outside  container  with 
newspaper  if  a  wooden  box  is  used. 

2.  Pack  the  bottom  of  the  outside  com- 
pactly with  a  layer  of  the  packing  ma- 
terial to  the  depth  of  three  Inches  or 
more. 


heated  hotter  than  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  when  shut  up  in  the  fireless 
furnish  heat  which  cooks  the  food.  If 
you  made  your  fireless  according  to  direc- 
tions, you  can  safely  use  the  disks.  Heat 
them  very  hot,  but  do  not  let  them  get 
red  hot,  for  fear  of  cracking.  With  one 
below  and  one  on  top  of  the  cooking  ves- 
sel you  will  be  able  to  roast  meat  or 
even  to  bake  bread  or  puddings.  With- 
out the  disks  your  fireless  is  useful  only 
for  certain  kinds  of  foods — cereals,  beans, 
pot  roasts,  stews,  etc. — things  that  can 
be  cooked  in  water. — United  States  Food 
Leaflet. 


Use  Rhubarb  Freely 

Though  really  a  vegetable,  rhubarb  is 
used  as  a  fruit  on  account  of  its  acidity 
and  its  flavor.  The  young  and  tender 
shoots  which  appear  early  in  the  spring 
are  liked  by  most  people  and  should  be 
freely  used. 

Rhubarb  provides  generous  amounts  of 
valuable  mineral  salts,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  soft  tissues  and  the  bones  of  the 
body  and  which  are  important  in  the 
regulation  of  the  bodily  functions.  Like 
practically  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  it 
acts  as  a  mild  laxative,  and  is  for  this 
reason  a  valuable  food.  The  housewife 
will  do  well  to  vary  the  ways  of  prepar- 
ing so  good  a  food  so  that  the  family 
will  not  tire  of  it.  This  does  not  mean 
that  elaborate  dishes  must  be  served. 
Simply-cooked  dishes  and  simple  meals 
are  always  to  be  preferred  from  the 
standpoints  of  health,  money,  and  labor. 

When  stewing  rhubarb  for  sauce,  leave 
on  the  skin,  as  the  red  skin  gives  an 
attractive  color.  Cherries,  apples,  prunes, 
pineapple,  figs,  or  raisins  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  rhubarb.  The  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon  or  an  orange  also 
improves  the  flavor.  Have  you  ever  tried 
baking  rhubarb?  Place  a  layer  of  the 
rhubarb  cut  in  small  pieces  in  a  baking 
dish,  sprinkle  generously  with  sugar,  and 
alternate  in  this  way  until  the  dish  is 
filled.  Sprinkle  sugar  over  the  top,  add 
small  pieces  of  butter  and  grated  lemon 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 


RUOYARB  KIPUK6 


1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 — East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
H  13 — A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 
"i  20 — Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21 —  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.   1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

.  ■ — — Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice, of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  ^  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER   Tnat  tma  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 
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A  Pa&e  of  Fashions 


No.  8354 — Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  G  years.  The  coat  of  this  very 
good  looking  boys'  suit  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  well  known  Norfolk 
jacket,  but  the  plaits  in  this  case  are  only  applied  trimming  bands.  There  are  two 
in  front  and  two  in  back,  giving  the  effect  of  box  plaits.  The  srtaight  pants  are 
included  in  the  pattern.  No.  8334 — Ladies'  Cornet  Cover:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  This  new  summer  corset  cover  Is  suitable  for  embroidered 
flouncing,  and  is  very  easy  to  make.    The  edge  of  the  neck  is  perfectly  straight, 


and  it  is  drawn  in  slightly  on  a  ribbon.  A  circular  fitted  peplum  holds  the  corset 
cover  snugly  in  place  at  the  waistline,  but  it  may  be  discarded  if  preferred.  No. 
8333 — (.iris.)  Coat:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  There  are  many  times  in  the  sum- 
mer when  a  light  weight  coat  is  a  welcome  protection  against  the  chill  in  the  air. 
The  one  shown  is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  The  front  of  the  upper  part  and  the  skirt 
section  are  cut  in  one.  The  back  of  the  coat  is  plain,  and  the  lower  section  is 
joined  to  the  side  front  sections  and  gathered  at  the  waist  line.  No.  8335 — Misses' 
Dress:  Cut  in  one  size.  16  years.  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  being  well  dressed, 
but  the  younger  set  will  agree  that  No.  8335  is  one  of  the  best.  It  has  a  slight 
suggestion  of  the  popular  basque  waist  in  the  drapery  of  the  waist.  The  front  panel 
of  the  waist  is  joined  to  sash  ends,  which  tie  in  a  loose  knot  at  the  back.  The 
waist  has  drop  shoulders  with  long,  plain  sleeves  which  are  finished  with  deep 
turned -back  cuffs.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  No.  8332 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  easier  skirt  to 
make  than  this  up-to-date  two-piece  gathered  model.  Especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  separate  skirts,  whether  of  wool  or  wash  materials,  are  a  necessity 
which  the  well  dressed  woman  cannot  get  along  without.  Gathered  skirts  are  very 
popular  this  season,  and  the  one  shown  is  sure  to  look  well  on  the  slender  or 
medium  figure.  No.  8323 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14  to  20  years.  This  dress  is 
quite  easy  to  make,  as  the  back  and  front  of  the  waist  is  in  one  piece.  This  is  done 
so  that  the  tuck  will  be  in  a  straight  line.  The  waist  is  gathered  to  a  very  narrow 
band  at  the  neck  line,  giving  a  soft  effect  which  is  especially  becoming  to  slim 
figures.  The  skirt  is  a  straight  piece  of  material  gathered  to  the  normal  waist  line, 
and  may  be  made  with  or  without  the  tucks. 

No.  8236 — Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  For  the  junior 
boy  there  is  nothing  that  looks  better  and  withstands  the  rough  wear  which  he 
gives  his  clothes  longer  than  a  suit  consisting  of  coat  and  knickerbockers.  This  suit 
has  a  straight  coat  plaited  in  at  the  waistline  in  the  back  and  held  in  place  by  a 
narrow  belt.  Knickerbockers  of  liberal  width  complete  the  suit.  No.  8271 — Ladies' 
Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  An  unusually  good  plain 
waist  is  shown  in  this  group.  Strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  called  a  tailored 
waist,  yet  it  is  more  apt  to  be  becoming  to  the  great  majority  of  women  than  the 
severely  plain  style.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  shopping  or  business  wear,  as  it  has 
very  smart  but  simple  lines.  No.  8232 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  A 
clever  way  of  introducing  fullness  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this  smart  one-piece 
dress  for  the  schoolgirl,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make.  The  fronts  are 
gathered  at  the  shoulders  and  underneath  the  pockets,  producing  the  soft  effect 
shown  in  the  sketch.  The  pockets  are  stitched  right  over  the  gathers.  No.  8259 — 
Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Judging  by  the  vast 
number  of  variations  on  the  one  style  it  seems  that  we  are  destined  to  wear  long- 
waisted  and  one-piece  effects  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  dress  is  simple,  easily 
made,  and  has  lots  of  style.  The  closing  is  at  the  center  front.  The  long  waist  is 
stitched  at  the  hip-line  to  a  five-piece  skirt  section.  No.  8245 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut 
in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  applied  yoke  is  a  very  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  most  of  the  new  separate  skirts  which  are  being  shown  in  the  spring  cata- 
logs. An  excellent  example  of  this  is  shown  in  this  group,  a  model  which  is  equally 
suitable  for  silk  or  wool  materials.  The  side  sections  are  formed  by  two  box  plaits, 
the  front  one  being  held  down  by  the  extension  of  the  yoke.  No.  8238 — Ladies'  Bun- 
galow Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  welcome  departure 
from  the  usual  kimono  or  set-in  sleeve  styles  is  this  apron  with  the  new  raglan 
sleeves,  No.  8238.  It  is  amply  big  enough  to  .protect  any  dress  worn  underneath  it 
without  crushing,  or  if  preferred,  it  may  easily  take  the  place  of  a  dress  for  house- 
work. Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used  and  the  apron  fastens  down  the  center 
back. 

No.  8230 — Boys'  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Rompers  section  is 
stitched  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  shaped  yoke,  and  the  straps  which  seem  to  sup- 
port the  trousers  are  in  reality  only  applied  to  the  yoke.  The  back  section  is 
gathered  to  the  belt  with  pointed  ends,  which  buttons  at  the  edge  of  the  pockets 
in  front.  No.  8229 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  one  size.  Something  new  in  the  apron 
line  for  the  busy  housewife  is  shown  in  No.  8229.  It  is  sure  to  appeal,  because  it 
is  so  easy  to  make,  the  main  part  being  one  piece  with  an  opening  for  the  bead 
to  slip  through.  The  lower  portion,  which  forms  the  capacious  pockets,  is  cut  the 
same  shape  as  the  lower  part  of  the  apron  proper.  No.  8254 — Children's  Dress:  Cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Who  wouldn't  feel  proud  of  herself  in  a  stylish  little 
dress  like  No.  8254?  Smocking  is  in  high  favor  just  at  present  for  both  young  and 
"a  little  older"  girls.  The  fullness  at  the  shoulders  is  taken  out  in  smocking,  and 
the  same  method  of  decoration  is  used  on  the  sleeves  and  at  the  high  waistline. 
No.  7535 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  In  this  design 
the  sleeves  and  body  are  cut  in  one,  with  center  back  seam  and  side  front  closing. 
The  neck  may  be  high  or  low,  with  or  without  the  collar.  The  sleeves  are  full 
length,  gathered  into  the  band  cuff.  The  skirt  has  four  gores,  with  slightly  cir- 
cular flare  at  the  lower  edge.  No.  8241 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  The  straight  lower  edge  of  this  yoke  skirt  suggests  the  use  of 
flouncing  in  a  very  practical  way.  The  lower  part  is  in  one  piece  and  is  gathered 
to  a  straight  yoke  which  has  two  deep  tucks.  If  preferred,  the  tucks  might  be  left 
out  and  the  flouncing  used  for  the  yoke  also.  No.  8263 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
36  and  40  inches  bust  measure.  Very  smare  and  serviceable  is  this  new  model.  It 
is  about  the  simplest  development  possible  in  a  one-piece  frock,  and  so  will  not  take 
long  to  make.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  is  very  easily  put  on  is  a  recommendation 
in  itself.    The  dress  is  all  in  one  piece  from  shoulder  line  to  hem. 


All  patterns  are  ten  cents  for  each  number.  Be  sure  to  give  the  number 
and  size  desired  and  write  your  name  and  post  office  address  plainly.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Poultry  Work  For  May 


HERE  is  no  necessity  or  good  rea- 
son for  poultrymen  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  simply  because  poultry 
and  eggs  are  cheap  just  at  this 
time.  With  pork,  mutton  and  beef  sell- 
ing at  record  prices,  and  all  higher  than 
ever -known,  you  can  depend  upon  the 
consuming  public  resorting  to  the  use  of 
more  poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  poultry  would  be  cheap 
and  the  market  flooded  just  after  what 
is  known  as  Rule  14  was  lifted.  If  your 
hens  are  laying  well  it  is  unwise  to  rush 
them  to  market.  The  low  price  of  eggs 
is  also  only  temporary.  The  firms  and 
individuals  that  have  been  storing  eggs 
in  the  past  have  held  off  this  season. 
Therefore  the  eggs  produced  have  gone 
onto  the  leading  markets  in  large  num- 
bers and  this  has  forced  the  price  down. 
These  parties  will  now  begin  to  buy  and 
this  will  gradually  bring  the  price  up, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  you  can  expect 
to  see  but  few  storage  eggs  in  competi- 
tion with  fresh  eggs  next  fall  and  win- 
ter, which  will  cause  the  price  to  be 
much  higher  than  ever  known.  If  you 
do  not  need  the  income  from  your  eggs 
to  pay  your  feed  bills,  store  your  eggs 
by  preserving  them  in  water  glass  and 
keeping  them  in  a  cool  place.  In  a  few 
weeks  many  hens  will  begin  to  moult 
and  practically  stop  laying  and  that  will 
bring  the  price  up  again.  But  we  don't 
recommend  wasting  feed,  time  and  money 
caring  for  unprofitable  hens  and  chicks. 
Thousands  of  dollars  and  much  foodstuff 
can  be  saved  if  poultrymen  will  carefully 
and  fearlessly  cull  their  laying  and 
breeding  hens.  Hens  that  are  too  fat — 
that  "hang  down"  about  their  abdomens; 
hens  that  appear  of  low  vitality;  hens 
that  really  do  not  have  the  apparent 
eize  required  of  their  breed;  hens  that 
have  long  toe  nails  or  long,  slim,  un- 
healthy-appearing heads  and  beaks, 
should  all  be  culled  and  placed  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will 
not  produce  enough  eggs  during  this 
month  and  next  to  pay  for  half  their 
feed  and  any  chicks  hatched  from  their 
eggs  would  very  likely  prove  vastly  un- 
profitable. It  is  only  such  hens  as  these 
that  we  would  be  in  any  great  rush  to 
cull. 

Watch  over  your  baby  chicks  and  all 
young  stock  to  keep  the  flock  free  of 
any  that  are  runts  or  weaklings.  Con- 
sidering present  prices  of  grain,  it  will 
certainly  not  pay  to  endeavor  to  raise 
any  chicks  which  do  not  appear  strong 
when  hatched.  Keep  and  brood  only 
those  chicks  wfiich  start  growing  rapidly 
and  keep  going  right  along. 

Keep  over  till  fall  and  winter  only 
such  young  cockerels  as  will  be  used  or 
sold  for  breeding  next  winter.  Those 
intended  ultimately  for  market  should 
be  caponized  as  soon  as  old  enough  to 
determine  their  sex,  or  should  be  sold  as 
broilers  as  rapidly  as  they  reach  a  weight 
of  one  and  one-fourth  to  one^and  three- 
fourths  pounds.  Note  the  difference  in 
the  development  of  comb  and  -  in  the 
shape  of  back,  saddle  and  neck  feathers 
of  a  male  and  female.  This  difference 
will  help  you  in  determining  the  cock- 
erels to  caponize.  It  will  not  pay  to 
make  capons  from  the  cockerels  of  light 
weight  breeds  such  as  Anconas,  Leg- 
horns and  Campines.  Young  cockerels  of 
these  breeds  will  grow  to  a  weight  of 
one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  very  rapidly  and  will  show  very 
little  gain  in  weight  during  the  month 
following,  therefore  will  prove  more 
profitable  if  marketed  early,  thus  saving 
feed  and  work  besides  giving  more  house 
Toom  and  range  to  the  growing  pullets 
intended  for  layers  next  winter. 

Many  years  of  time  can  be  saved  and 
more  rapid  progress  made  both  in  breed- 
ing for  Standard  qualities  or  high  egg 
production  where  the  dam,  as  well  as 
the  sire,  of  all  chicks  is  known.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  every  breeder  to  hatch 
and  pedigree  a  few  chicks  from  his  best 
hens.   It  will  pay  anyone  to  do  so. 

During  May  both  lice  and  mites  cause 
■worry  and  loss  to  millions  of  poultry 
raisers.  It  is  better  to  prevent  these 
pests  than  to  wait  and  after  suffering 
loss  to  your  hens  and  chicks  then  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  them.  To  prevent 
and  rid  the  grown  stock  of  lice,  mix  two 
parts  of  vaseline  with  one  part  of  blue 


ointment.  Apply  an  amount  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  the  skin  of  each  fowl 
about  one  inch  below  the  vent.  A  like 
amount  should  be  applied  to  the  skin  of 
each  thigh.  Rub  the  ointment  well  into 
the  skin. 

To  prevent  and  rid  poultry  houses  of 
mites,  clean  them  thoroughly  and  keep 
them  clean.  Dropping  boards  should  be 
scraped  clean  at  least  twice  each  week. 
During  this  month  clean  out  all  foul  lit- 
ter from  the  floors  and  nests  and  with 
the  use  of  a  spray  pump  throw  a  stream 
of  mite-killing  liquid  on  all  perches, 
dropping  boards,  side  walls,  ceilings  and 
floor  about  the  roosting  quarters.  Be 
certain  the  liquid  reaches  and  penetrates 
all  cracks  and  joints.  Paint  or  spray  all 
nests  and  hoppers  and  the  under  sides 
of  the  dropping  boards  or  roosts.  Treat 
the  brood  coops  in  a  like  manner.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  season  this  treat- 
ment should  be  repeated  once  a  month 
to  all  coops  occupied  by  growing  young- 
sters, and  every  six  weeks  to  all  houses 
used  by  grown  stock.  We  have  found  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  kerosene  or 
crude  oil  and  one  part  carbolic  acid  to 
be  a  simple  and  a  very  effective  spray. 
We  have  also  used  several  prepared 
sprays  now  on  the  market  and  with  very 
good  results. — Russell  F.  Palmer,  Amer- 
ican School  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Leav- 
enworth. 


Colony  Brooding  of  Chickens 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 
roosts  are  helpful  in  summer  ventilation, 
but  should  be  closed  with  the  coming  of 
fall  weather. 

The  droppings  in  the  roosting  quarters 
should  be  removed  once  in  two  weeks  or 
oftener  should  they  become  damp  or  of 
a  bad  odor.  If  fed  as  recommended 
above,  the  droppings  should  be  in  good 
condition.  Avoid  wet  mashes  and  other 
wet  foods. 

The  drinking  fountains  or  pans  should 
be  well  rinsed  or  washed  daily  and 
scalded  occasionally.  If  pans  are  used, 
place  them  on  low  boxes  or  under  a 
partial  cover  or  a  lean-to  board  that  will 
keep  the  chicks  out  of  the  water.  Don't 
use  a  can  or  bucket  for  watering  while 
the  chicks  are  small  enough  to  be 
drowned  in  it. 

In  chilly  weather,  while  the  chicks  are 
small,  see  that  a  bunch  does  not  huddle 
in  a  sunny  spot  too  far  from  the  heater. 
A  window  that  causes  such  a  danger 
should  be  covered  with  a  blind  at  feed- 
ing time.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  colony  brooding  is  to  see  the 
tired,  contented  chicks  encircling  the 
stove,  stretched  on  the  floor  with  their 
heads  pointing  away  from  the  heat. 
When  they  take  this  position,  all  is  well 
for  the  night. 

To  further  increase  the  vitality  of  the 
future  hen,  the  pullets  may  be  turned 
loose  to  range  everywhere  after  they  are 
well  feathered.  The  writer  has  Leghorn 
chickens  and  keeps  most  of  them  yarded. 
We  prefer  to  hatch  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  The  pullets 
are  shut  in  their  winter  laying  yard 
about  the  first  of  September  and  begin 
laying  in  October  and  November. 

Last,  but  not  least,  when  the  chickens 
begin  using  the  heater  for  a  roosting 
place,  take  it  apart  and  store  it  in  dry 
quarters. 

Since  colony  brooding  is  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  in  the  West,  the  writer 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  he  can  in  regard  to  it.  He  believes 
it  should  have  a  large  place  in  Kansas 
poultry  raising. 


Save  Your  Chicks — Free 

Send  two  names  to  the  Wight  Co.,  18 
Main,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  they  will  send 
you  enough  Iowite  Remedy,  absolutely 
free,  to  save  forty  chicks  from  white 
diarrhea. —  ( Adv. ) 


Motorists,  Spare  the  Fowls 

Motorists  have  been  asked  by  the  Food 
Administration  to  respect  the  life  and 
limb  of  fowls  on  highways.  The  chicken 
that  you  spare  today  may  be  your  Sun- 
day dinner  a  few  months  hence. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY — THOUSANDS 
government  war  jobs  open  to  farmers.  Men- 
women.  $100  month.  List  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  0-82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

WANTED — MAN  TO  DO  TESTING  FOR 
cow  testing  association.  $55  a  month,  board 
and  expenses.  Montgomery  County  Cow 
Testing  Association,  Wm.  W.  Castillo,  Sec- 
retary, Independence,  Kansas. 

MEN-WOMEN  WANTED  FOR  GOVERN- 
ment  war  positions.  Thousands  needed  im- 
mediately. Good  salaries;  permanent  em- 
ployment; liberal  vacations;  other  advan- 
tages. We  prepare  you  and  you  secure  a 
position  or  we  refund  your  money.  Ask  for 
booklet  "QL"  free  to  citizens.  Washington 
Civil  Service  School,  2068  Marden  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

ORANGE  CANE  SEED,  EXTRA  GOOD,  $6 
per  cwt. ,  sacks  extra.  Joseph  Nixon,  Belle 
Plaine,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — PURE  TENNESSEE  EVER- 
green  broom  corn  seed,  $8.50  per  bushel. 
Donald  Pierce,  Moran,  Kansas. 

BLACK  AMBER  CANE  SEED,  $7.50  PER 
hundred.  Sacks  furnished.  Claude  Pad- 
dock, Oberlin,  Kansas. 

AMBER  CANE  FOR  FODDER,  $3.50 
bushel;  dwarf  milo  maize,  $2.50  bushel;  sacks 
free.  Prices  larger  quantities.  V.  E.  Law- 
rence, Salisbury,  Mo. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTT  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

SUDAN — CHOICE  WELL  MATURED,  EE- 
cleaned  seed,  100  pounds,  $20;  50  pounds, 
$10.50.  New  sacks  free.  Edward  Anderson, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 

BEST  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  at  farmers'  prices.  At  State  Experiment 
Station  it  pastured  a  dairy  cow  per  acre. 
Fine  for  hay.    John  Lewis,  Madison,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — GOOD  SUDAN  GRASS,  $18 
per  cwt;  black  amber  cane,  $6.50  per  ctw., 
and  alfalfa  seed,  $10  per  bushel.  Sacks,  mar- 
ket price.  H.  Chas.  Stephens,  Whitewater, 
Kansas. 

CANE  SEED — BLACK  AMBER  SEED,  85 
per  cent  germination,  $3.50  per  bushel  in 
five-bushel  lots;  sacks  extra.  Feterita  seed, 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Wildgen  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Olmitz,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED.  BEST  QUALITY,  FIFTY 
pounds  to  stroked  bushel,  $20  per  cwt.;  less 
than  fifty  pounds  at  22c.  Extra  fine,  field- 
selected,  mature,  black-hulled  white  kafir 
heads,  6c  a  pound.  R.  E.  King,  Solomon, 
Kansas. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
ready  May  1.  Tomato  plants.  Frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  ready  now.  Prices,  per  hun- 
dred, 50  cents;  per  thousand,  $3.50,  deliv- 
ered. S.  &  H.  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  North 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 

SEED  CORN  RAISED  IN  EDWARDS 
County,  Kansas,  in  year  1917.  White  tests 
100  per  cent,  yellow  99  per  cent.  Test  made 
by  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  White, 
$5  per  bushel;  yellow,  $4.  If  you  want  the 
best  seed  you  will  have  to  hurry.  P.  O.  Box 
278,  Belpre,  Kansas. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — WAKEFIELD,  Suc- 
cession. Flat  Dutch,  100,  45c;  200,  85c;  500, 
$1.50;  1,000,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Tomatoes  and 
onions,  all  leading  varieties,  same  price  as 
cabbage.  Celery,  egg  plant  and  peppers, 
100,  $1:  200,  $1.75;  500.  $3;  1,000,  $5,  post- 
paid. Cabbage,  tomatoes  and  onions  by  ex- 
press collect,-  $2  per  thousand.  Cash  with 
all  orders.  Book  your  orders  now  as  plants 
are  scarce.    Hope  Plant  Farm,  Hope,  Ark. 


_ 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONE). 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  EIGHT  TO  TEN 
weeks  old,  $15.  Clair  W.  Brown,  Brewster, 
Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  ABOUT  DECEMBER  30, 
1917,  by  E.  W.  Cramm,  who  resides  2%  miles 
north  and  2%  miles  east  of  Chase,  Rice 
County,  Kansas,  one  red  heifer  with  white 
face,  about  two  years  old,  appraised  value 
$50.  Emern  H.  Sledd,  County  Clerk,  Lyons, 
Kansas. 

Even  if  birds  are  not  actually  killed, 
injuries  are  likely  to  cause  them  to  be- 
come runts  through  inability  to  hunt 
for  their  feed  as  usual.  Losses  from 
this  source  have  increased  so  greatly  in 
recent  years  that  they  are  believed  to 
exceed  the  inroads  made  on  poultry 
flocks  by  hawks  and  all  birds  of  prey. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTBIN 
cows  and  heifers,  r>rtced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS, 
one  two  years,  other  five  months  old,  priced 
low  if  taken  at  once.  M.  I.  Patterson,  Vic- 
toria, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  RED  POLLED  BULL, 
calved  March  8,  1913.  There  are  very  few 
better  bulls  in  the  state.  Geo.  Haas,  Route 
6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  —  springers,  fresh  cows  and  young 
stuff.  Herd  sire  a  30-pound  bull.  C.  S. 
Simmons,  Belmont,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESl 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

THRIFTY  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  prac- 
tically pure-breds,  beautifully  marked,  from 
high-producing  dams.  $25,  guaranteed  safe 
arrival  and  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Buy  your  calves  from  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  herds  in  Kansas.  Magee  Dairy  Farm, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

MIRACLE  MOTOR-GAS  TONIC  TAB- 
lets,  the  modern  gasoline  intensifier,  vigor- 
izer  and  decarbonizer.  100  gallons  treated 
for  $1.  Dept.  A,  705  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  OR 
cheapest  gasoline,  using  our  1918  carburetor. 
Thirty-four  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase.  At- 
tach it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
Thirty  days'  trial.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Styles  to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  558  Madison  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FARM  LANDS 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary.  Alberta. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — LIGHT  WORK  ON  A  FARM 
anywhere  in  Kansas.  Understand  motors. 
Address  W.  G.  Wilkins,  General  Delivery, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls-.  Wisconsin. 


BEATS  THE  HEN 


The  new-bom  chick  is  too  weak  to  be  able 
to  choose  and  get  its  own  feed.  Old  Mother 
Hen  is  a  poor  rustler,  but  that's  no  excuse 
for  losing  62  out  of  every  100  of  her  own  or 
incubator  chicks  before  they  reach  full  feather. 
Tou  can  keep  your  little  chicks  by  feeding 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED] 

It  beats  all  others.    Beats  the  hen. 
It  saves  the  little  ones — practically  all 
of  them.    Contains  wheat,  oats,  beef, 
meal,  and  enough  "Crys- 
co"  to  provide  plenty  of 
grit  for  the  baby  chicks. 
Get  it  of  your  dealer. 


THE 
OTTO  WEISS  CO 
Wichita,  Kan 


"The  United  States  is  obligated  to 
send  1,000,000  tons  of  food  each  month 
to  the  Allies,  and  is  it  doing  it?" — Ver- 
non Kellogg. 


Cut  non-essentials — we  are  in  a  race 
with  a  swift  antagonist  and  need  no 
handicap. 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Winners  of  the  blue  in  four  states.  Eggs, 
$6.50  per  hundred.     Wm.  Roof.  Maize,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  six  dollars  hundred.  Thomas  D. 
Davis,   Avard,  Oklahoma. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  "LEGHORN  EGGS 
reasonable,  from  heavy  winter  layers.  Mrs. 
Ed  Lehman,  Newton,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100,  $6  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed.  Dave 
Bake.  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Tonn, 
Haven,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Henry  Wohler, 
Hlllsboro,  Kansas. 

i   '    J  i 

EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie   Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 

EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN. 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence, 
Kansas. 

KULP'S  STRAIN  ROSE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns — Eggs.  $2.50  per  setting,  $7  per 
hundred.    Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecumseh,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den,  Morland,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — EGGS, 
six  years'  breeding,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Joe  Streeter,  Route  5.  Hamilton,  Mo. 

EGGS — ROSE  COMB  REDS,  S.  C.  BROWN 
Leghorns,  $6  per  hundred.  L.  D.  Speen- 
burg,   Belleville,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $2  PER  FIF- 
teen,  $7  per  hundred.  C.  T.  Mulkey,  Lamont, 
Oklahoma. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — PURE-BRED  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fifty  eggs,  $3.50;  one 
hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 

EGGS,  10  CENTS  EACH— S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  cockerel  dams  above  200 
eggs;  sires  from  dams  of  247  and  282  eggs. 
Frank  Uhl,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
well,  Kansas^. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  bred  exclusively  16  years.  Real  lay- 
ers. Eggs,  $6  hundred.  Ed  N.  Regnier, 
Wamego,  Kansas. 

YOUNG,  FRANTZ,  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route   1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  "ENGLISH" 
strain,  eggs  $8  per  hundred;  baby  chicks  $16 
per  hundred;  two-months-old  cockerels,  $10 
per  dozen.  Sarver's  Poultry  Farm,  Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

EGGS — BLUE  ANDALUSIANS,  $6  HUN- 
dred;  Blue  Orpingtons,  $3  fifteen;  Buff  Leg- 
horns, $5  hundred;  Buff  Ducks,  $7  hundred; 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $3  eleven.  Circular. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks.  Pearl  and  white  guineas.  Bantams, 
Fan'cy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs.  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS  —  THE  GREATEST  LAYERS. 
Eggs,  $7  per  hundred,  $2.50  for  thirty.  Joe 
Partsch,  Humphrey,  Nebrasjca. 

ANCONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — FIF- 
teen,  $1.25;  hundred,  $6.'  Mrs.  John  Smutny, 
Irving,  Kansas. 

BUTTERCUPS. 

BUTTERCUPS.  SELECTED  BY  IIOGAN 
system.  Egg  capacity,  150  to  280.  $1.50  per 
fifteen.    Mrs.  Jas.  Shell,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.     Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp,  Protection,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS  — 
Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $3.50  per  thirty;  utility, 
$6  per  hundred,  prepaid.  Dan  Oberhellmann, 
Holstein,  Missouri. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  Nora  Hill,  Cam- 
bridge, Kansas. 

HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1.25  for  fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Nebraska. 

REDUCTION  ON  BARRED  ROCK  HENS 
and  eggs.  Write  me.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BOTH  MATINGS, 
$1.50  per  fifteen.  Vernon  Ravenscroft,  King- 
man, Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12 '^c.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond, ,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— SPE. 
cial  matings,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  $5;  utility, 
hundred,  $6.     W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  200-262 
yearly  egg  record.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $7 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Joe 
Greiner,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
fine  birds,  farm  range  flock,  selected  eggs, 
$5  per  hundred,  75c  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Steele,  Barnes,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  COCKEREL  LINE. 
Cock  head  first  pen  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $16; 
two  sons,  $5  each.  Incubators,  brooders,  feed- 
ers.    Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

"RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS"  —  PRIZE 
winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.60; 
hundred.  $6.  Chicks,  16c.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon.  Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS  — EGGS,  $1.50  FIFTEEN. 
Good  layers.  Mrs.  Hugh  Shultz,  Eureka, 
Kansas. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS.  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $6.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS,  RANGE.  EX- 
cellent  layers.  Eggs,  strongly  fertile,  $1.25 
fifteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  Van  Scoyoc, 
Oak  Hill,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  (RINGLET 
strain),  from  large,  vigorous,  splendid- 
marked  birds,  $1.25  per  fifteen;  100,  $6.  S. 
R.  Blackwelder,  Isabel,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;    hundred,    $6.     G.    M.    Kretz,  Clifton, 

Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  ROCKS  —  CHOICE 
stock.  Pen,  $3  fifteen;  farm  range,  $1  fif- 
teen, $5  hundred.  H.  C.  Loewen,  Peabody, 
Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.  Eggs  from  exhibition  pens,  $2  and  $3; 
utility,  $1.25.  Write  wants.  Satisfaction 
pledged.     Hiram  Patton,   Hutchinson.  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs.  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS,  $2 
to  $5  fifteen,  $8  hundred.  Reduction  on 
incubator  orders.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schmitendorf, 
Vassar,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 
from  stock  winning  at  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
1916;  also  first  at  Topeka,  1918;  $7.50  hun- 
dred, $1.25  fifteen;  first  pen,  $J3  fifteen,  $5 
thirty.    Mrs.  Myrtle  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  LINES.  STATE 
show  winners.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $6  per  hundred.  Special  matings,  $5 
per  fifteen.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Har- 
vey County,  Kansas. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  Farnsworth,  224 
Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


HOUDANS. 


HOUDAN  EGGS,  $2  PER  FIFTEEN.  THE 
best  chickens  there  are  for  town.  John  V. 
Smith,  Morrowville,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — PRIZE 
winning  two-year-old  hen,  44-pound  torn;  $3 
setting.     S.  Peltier,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE,  HEALTHY, 
deep  red  Bourbon  turkeys.  $3.50  for  eleven. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo.  Kansas. 

SARVER'S  FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT 
turkey  eggs,  $5  per  ten.  Sarver's  Poultry 
Farm,  Hastings,  Nebraska.  « 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  EGGS,  HENS,  AND 
other  poultry.  Loan  coops,  cases,  free.  Prices 
mailed  on  request.    The  Copes,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  OR  WHITE 
eggs.     E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  PULLETS,  $2,  $2.50. 
Chicks,  15c  each.  Eggs,  100,  $5.  Fred  Leek, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Welgle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  TWO  SPLENDID  PENS,  R. 
C.  Reds,  $3  and  $5,  fifteen;  baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

EGGS  AND  LARGE  RED  ROSE  COMB 
utility  cockerels.  Stedem  &  Sons,  Marshall, 
Missouri.  - 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  for  fifteen  or  $5  for  105.  M.  L. 
Fridley,  Wamego,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 
seo,  Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

PURE  ROSE1  COMB  WHITES — 100  EGGS, 
$7.50;  fifty,  $4;  fifteen,  $1.50.  Extra  layers. 
Golden  Seabright  bantam  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25. 
E.  Bidleman,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


8.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley.  Neb. 

261-EGG  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — FIFTEEN 
eggs.  $1.50.     M.  Spooner,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $5  PER 
hundred.     Mrs.  Wm.  Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Circular  free.    Mrs.  Biermann,  Wisner,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  LARGE- 
boned,  even  color.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $6 
hundred.     John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Missouri. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.25  setting  or  $8  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $2  for  fifteen.  W.  J. 
Musch,  Hartford,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1  FIFTEEN, 
$6  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.75;  fifty,  $3;  hun- 
dred, |6.  Mrs.  Charles  Ziegenhirt,  Linn, 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS 
from  fine  layers,  large  bone,  good  buff,  $6 
per  hundred;  smaller  lot,  7  cents.  Wilford 
Bonneau,  Route  1,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

WHITE  -ORPINGTONS  FOR  WINTER 
layers  and  qquality  eggs,  $7  hundred,  $3.75 
fifty,  prepaid.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 
cordia. Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

MADISON  SQUARE  AND  CHICAGO 
prize  winning  Langshans.  Eggs,  $6  per  hun- 
dred up.    John  Lovette,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 

QUALITY  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  — 
Fifteen,  $1.60;  100.  $6.50.  J.  M.  Bond,  En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES.  , 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  extra  good;  hundred,  $5.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rankin,  Gardner,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GOOD  STOCK. 
Eggs,  $1?25  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty.  Effle  Achl- 
son,  Palco,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppcrt,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis  Bru- 
ning,  Phillip'sburg,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  SNOW  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes,  100,  $6;  Rouen  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
twelve.    Emma  Ben,  Gilead,  Neb.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  |6  per  hundred,  from 
good  laying  strain.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm.   Mankato,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  STRONG  STOCK, 
splendid  layers.  Eggs.  $1.25  per  setting,  $6 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  Mrs. 
Fred  Pinkerton.  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  

FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  ROSE 
Combs,  fifteen  years  a  breeder.  Eggs,  $1 
setting  if  more  than  one  setting  is  ordered. 
$5  hundred.    I.  B.  Plxley,  Wamego.  Kan. 
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DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

BUFF  DUCK  EGGS,  $1.75  PER  DOZEN, 
prepaid.  Mrs.  Louis  Calame.  Stillwater 
Oklahoma.  ' 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— 

w'r?"'  |Xk?°J  "CS*  $3;  one  hundred  $5^oT 
H.  Clay  Shlrky,  Norborne,  Mo. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas.  ' 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— 
$1.50.  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler,  Newton.  Kansas. 

Unlike  Germany,  we  Americans  believe 
that  the  state  exists  for  the  individual, 
not  the  individual  for  the  state.  A  dem- 
ocratic state,  however,  has  nothing  to 
offer  to  its  individual  citizens  that  it 
does  not  derive  from  its  citizens  them- 
selves. Its  wisdom  is  their  wisdom;  its 
courage  is  their  courage;  its  services  are 
their  services.  It  demands,  therefore, 
the  loyalty,  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  the 
service  of-its  individual  citizens.  It  has 
nothing  but  these  to  serve  them  with: 

Unlike  Germany,  we  believe  in  democ- 
racy. We  believe  in  political  democracy 
as  the  only  means  of  insuring  to  each 
individual  his  equal  voice  in  the  laws 
that  govern  him.  We  believe  in  such  a 
kindly  democracy  in  social  life  that  the 
chance  to  shift  from  level  to  lever,  either 
upward  or  downward,  shall  be  insured  to 
every  one  according  to  his  own  just 
merits. 


Feed  Shortage  in  England 

Eggs  are  very  scarce  in  Great  Britain 
because  of  the  poultry  feed  shortage. 
When  warned  that  grain  for  feeding 
their  fowls  was  not  coming  in.  poultry- 
men  freely  disposed  of  their  flocks. 

In  March  fresh  eggs  retailed  at  two 
dollars  per  dozen,  which  put  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  people  of  average 
means.  The  British  egg  shortage  has 
naturally  resulted  in  additional  demands 
for  meat. 


"There  is  no  half-way  house  between 
victory   and   defeat." — Lloyd  George. 

Nothing  is  as  usual;  why  eat  as  usual? 


A  good  citizen  is  known  by  the  food 
he  eats. 

If  you  have  saved  a  slice  a  day,  eat 
cornbread  and  save  a  loaf. 


"Doing  all  humanly  possible" — but  the 
war  calls  for  superhuman  effort. 

Ask  no  rest;  we  have  a  victory  to 
win. 


War  provides  a  stage  where  all  may 
play  a  part. 

Growing  Tomatoes 

Tomato  growing,  tomato  history,  to- 
mato troubles,  and  the  harvesting  and 
packing  of  the  crop,  are  the  general  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  recent  bulletin  of 
the  extension  division  of  our  Agricultural 
College  entitled  "Tomatoes."  George  O. 
Greene,  the  author,  says  that  tomatoes 
are  not  cultivated  to  the  extent  they 
should  be  in  our  home  gardens.  No  other 
vegetable  excepting  the  potato,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  field  crop  instead 
of  a  garden  vegetable,  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  farmer's  bill  of  fare 
as  the  tomato.  Mr.  Greene  has  made 
some  rather  interesting  investigations 
showing  the  extent  to  which  tomatoes 
are  purchased  in  cans,  and  pointing  out 
the  great  saving  which  can  be  brought 
about  by  growing  them  much  more  ex- 
tensively and  preserving  supplies  for 
home  use  throughout  the  year.  This  bul- 
letin will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  extension  division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Manhattan.  It  will  be 
most  helpful  to  those  who  are  growing 
tomatoes  in  their  gardens. 


The  lamb  crop  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  is  oil  a  war  basis  this  year. 
A.  M.  Paterson,  who  has  charge  of  the 
sheep  on  the  college  farm,  reports  that 
the  crop  of  lambs  to  date  is  above  100 
per  cent  of  the  ewes  bred  last  fall.  The 
last  fifteen  ewes  to  lamb  have  produced 
thirty  lambs,  twenty-nine  of  which  are 
living.  The  high  percentage  of  twins  in 
the  flock  this  spring  has  given  the  insti- 
tution a  fine  lot  of  lambs  to  use  for 
experimental  purposes.  It  is  the  best 
increase  showing  that  has  been  made. 
Both  heredity  and  proper  feeding  and 
handling  are  to  be  given  credit  for  thij 
fine  record. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  6IR0D.  At  the  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  Stats  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN  S 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  ua  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  (rrade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holstelns.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  C^WS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  hulls  of  serviceable  age.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES        Hrtlcf^.n  Palw* 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths  1  1U191C111  VCUVCo 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:-  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENTON  &  SONS,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTELNS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsfeins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -     SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Balls,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holstelns,  any  asjre  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows,     yhey  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts.  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sales — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

LILAC  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  2  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Holstein  herd  sire  for  sale.  A  four-year- 
old,  best  breeding.  Object,  to  avoid  in- 
breeding.   Price,  $200. 

Regier's  Holstein-Friesians 

Young  bulls  ready  for  service.    Dams  A.  R. 
O.     Four  dams  of  one  average  25.61  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days.    All  sired  by  the  great 
bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndvke  De  Kol. 
G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  bv  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

ROSS'  HOLSTEINS 

Bull  calves  by  Hamilton  Prilly  5th,  whose 
dam  made  a  record  of  26.49  pounds  butter 
in  seven  days,  105.6  pounds  in  thirty  days. 
Pictures  sent  on  application. 
S.  E.  ROSS  -  ROUTE  4,  -  IOLA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16ths  pure,  six 
Weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holstelns.   Correspondence  solicited. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1C     Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  early 
sales.  Fifteen  good  jennets  for 
sale.    Come  and  see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
lot  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la..  Above  Kag.  City, 

Eighty-eight  Imported  and  American-Bred 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares, 

some  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450 
up.  Durham,  Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford 
lalves  and  yearlings  from  $75  up.  Illinois 
Horse  Co.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W  Percheron  Stallions  and  mares,  weanlings 
lp.  20  Mammoth  jacks,  10  jennets  in  foal, 
meed  reasonable.  Al  E.  Smith  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 
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We  are  offering  our 

SELECT  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 
From  Large  Producing  Dams  and  Famous 
Herd  Sires 

for  $20  and  $25,  aged  one  to  two  months. 
Give  us^  your  order  for  any  amount,  and 
we  will  guarantee  satisfaction  on  what  we 
send  you.  Write  at  once.  We  have  some 
dandies. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
FORT  ATKINSON        -  WISCONSIN 
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Wide-Row  Planting 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  wide-row  planting  of  corn 
and  the  grain  sorghums.  This  method 
has  been  successfully  practiced  by  farm- 
ers here  and  there  over  the  state  for  a 
good  many  years.  Last  year  C.  C.  Cun- 
ningham, of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, reported  at  some  length  in  the  col- 
umns of  Kansas  Farmer  on  the  good  re- 
sults, being  obtained  by  those  who  have 
.adopted  this  method  of  planting.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  moisture  conserva- 
tion, involving  planting  of  the  crop  in 
rows  of  double  width  and  giving  the 
blank  space  careful  cultivation.  Less 
seed  is  required  and  in  periods  of  short 
moisture  the  crop  draws  on  the  reserve 
stored  in  the  wide  spaces  between  the 
rows.  The  method  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  machinery  of  such  size  as 
permits  getting  over  the  ground  rapidly. 
Seed  is  scarce  and  high-priced  the  pres- 
ent season  and  this  is  another  good  rea- 
son for  giving  the  plan  a  trial.  If  care- 
fully followed  out  it  will  result  in  pro- 
ducing more  and  better  grain  than  the 
thicker  method  of  planting  commonly 
followed. 

V.  M.  Emmert,  county  agent  of  Mc- 
pherson County,  reports  that  for  the 
past  eight  years  Jacob  Lohrenz,  who 
lives  near  Mound  Ridge  in  that  county, 
has  been  planting  corn  in  rows  seven 
feet  apart  and  is  fully  convinced  that 
he  raises  more  corn  to  the  acre  every 
year  than  his  neighbors.  He  finds  it  is 
easier  to  tend  the  crop,  especially  late 
in  the  season,  and  that  he  can  put  it 
into  wheat  easily  without  disturbing  the 
corn.  "This  method  was  tried  out  last 
year,"  said  Mr.  Emmert,  "by  Grover 
Andes,  C.  M.  Spencer,  Stanley  Bretches, 
Alva  Flook,  H.  A.  Huxman,  and  Mr.  Hei- 
bert,  on  fields  of  from  five  to  forty 
acres,  and  in  every  case  there  was  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  corn 
over  that  grown  in  the  usual  way,  and 
in  most  cases  there  was  a  larger  yield." 

From  what  we  have  observed  and 
learned  of  this  method  of  planting  corn 
and  the  grain  sorghums,  we  believe  it  is 
worthy  of  an  extensive  trial  over  most 
of  our  state. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

O.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  AdverttsUc 
O.  W.  Devlne,  Field  Representative 


Address  AH  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mall  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jerseys. 

April   30 — Ralph  Ballou,   Paris,   Mo.     B.  C. 

Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 
May  24  —  Glenwells  Farm,   Grandview,  Mo. 

B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 

April  27 — C.   E.   Ross,   Morrowville,  Kansas. 
Sale  at  Washington,  Kansas. 

Chester  White  Hogs. 

Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


The  Poland  China  sows  sold  in  C.  S.  Nevius 
&  Sons'  bred  sow  sale  on  March  5  have 
made  a  splendid  record.  The  reports  com- 
ing to  Nevius  &  Sons  have  shown  that  nine 
pige  on  an  average  have  been  saved.  Sev- 
eral sows  sold  in  this  sale  farrowed  ten  and 
twelve  pigs  and  are  raising  them.  Nevius 
&  Sons  handle  their  herd  in  a  way  that 
insures  producers.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  a  splendid  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  fall  boars. 


E.  E.  Fisher,  Stockton,  Kansas,  breeder  of 
Polled  Durham  cattle,  reports  his  herd  do- 
ing well.  The  blood  lines  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
herd  include  all  of  the  popular  families  and 
he  has  a  choice  lot  of  individuals.  A  fea- 
ture of  his  herd  is  the  fine  lot  of  young 
stock,  including  some  good  Shorthorn  and 
double-standard  Polled  Durham  bulls.  \ 


C.  E.  Rose,  of  Morrowville,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Chester  White 
hogs  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
The  blood  lines  of  this  herd  are  the  best  of 
the  Chester  White  breed  and  include  world's 
grand  champion  breeding.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  is  a  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs,  some  sired 
by  Volunteer  42401,  grand  champion  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1917.  White  Cloud, 
a  young  boar  that  is  to  head  this  herd,  was 
sired  by  Prince  Big  Bone,  grand  champion 
at  the  National  Swine  Show  at  Omaha  in 
1917. 


Paul  Cashatt,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle in  this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Cashatt  has  the  popular  blood  lines  of 
the  breed  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  individuals 
in  his  herd.  At  this  time  he  has  a  splendid 
lot  Of  young  stock,  including  a  number  of 
choice  young  bulls. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation has  appropriated  $8,000  for  the  fu- 
turity classes  alone  in  the  1918  shows.  These 
futurity  contests  are  held  at  the  Iowa  and 
Ohio  State  Fairs,  the  American  Royal  at 
Kansas  City,  and  the  International,  Chicago. 
As  twenty  awards  are  made  in  each  class, 
the  opportunities  open  to  the  exhibitor  are 
inviting.  The  entries  for  the  senior  classes 
have  already  closed.  The  entries  for  the 
junior  classes  close  June  1.  These  futurity 
contests  are  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  season's  shows  and  bring  out  eaeji  year 
many  new  exhibitors  who  are  successful  in 
carrying  off  a  generous  share  of  the  prize 
money.  The  amount  of  cash  prizes  for 
Shorthorns  in  1918  will  reach  $200,000.  The 
Shorthorn  Association  has  made  appropria- 
tions to  fairs  and  shows  in  thirty-six  states, 
from  one  to  six  shows  in  each  state,  provid- 
ing an  inviting  field  for  all  who  exhibit 
their  products. 


The  Shorthorn  steer,  Bonnie  Dale,  bred 
by  Tomson  Brothers  of  Kansas  and  exhib- 
ited at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  by  the  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College,  made  a  dressed  weight 
percentage  of  69.81  per  cent,  1.24  per  cent 
higher  than  his  nearest  competitor. 


Charles  L.  Jarboe,  Quinter,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing  fine.  A 
number  of  cows  in  this  herd  are  making 
twenty  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Mr. 
Jarboe  reports  a  good  demand  for  high-class 
Red  Polled  breeding  stock.  Among  recent 
sales  from  his  herd  two  fine  heifers  and  a 
young  bull  went  to  a.  breeder  at  Greensburg, 
Kansas;  two  fine  bulls  to  breeders  at  Ellis, 
Kansas,  and  a  choice  bull  calf  to  a  breeder 
at  Haven,  Kansas. 


Homer  Drake,  of  Sterling,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  Duroc  herds,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  fall  and  win- 
ter boars,  sired  by  Colonel's  Wonder  222495, 
one  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed. 


John  D.  Henry,  of  Lecompton,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  great  herd  of  big-type  Polands 
doing  well.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  saved 
forty. seven  pigs  from  six  sows.  This  lot 
was  sired  by  his  famous  old  herd  boar, 
Mammoth  Orange,  and  Smooth  Prospect. 
They  have  the  size  and  quality.  Smooth 
Prospect,  Mr.  Henry's  young  herd  boar,  is 
proving  a  good  sire.  He  weighed  510  pounds 
at  a  year  old  and  has  the  show  boar  qual- 
ity. Mr.  Henry  also  has  a  choice  lot  of 
October  boars  and  gilts  and  a  number  of 
outstanding  September  gilts. 


Charles  H.  Redfield,  of  Bucklin,  Kansas, 
reports  his  great  herd  of  big  Spotted  Polands 
doing  well.  Mr.  Redfield  saved  a  fine  lot 
of  spring  pigs  this  year  and  they  are  grow- 
ing out  fine.  These  pigs  were  sired  by  some 
of  the  best  sires  of  the  breed.  He  reports  a 
good  demand  for  high-class  Spotted  breeding 
stock. 


Short  circuit  on  cornbread,  the  wheat 
wont  go  around. 


T.  T.  Langford  A^Sons.  Jamesport,  Mis- 
souri, owners  of  one*  of  the  good  herds  of 
Spotted  Polands,  reports  that  they  have 
saved  sixty-five  head  of  spring  pigs  and 
that  the  lot  is  the  best  in  the  history  of 
their  herd.  These  pigs  were  sired  by  some 
of  the  best  boars  of  the  breed  now  in  service 
and  are  out  of  the  big  outstanding  sows  in 
the  Langford  herd. 
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White  Scours  in  Pigs 

Scours  is  one  of  the  hog  raiser's  per- 
sistent enemies,  and  is  apt  to  give  more 
trouble  in  the  early  spring  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  due  to  the  sows 
and  their  litters  being  closely  confined, 
with  little  or  no  exercise,  lack  of  green 
or  succulent  feed,  and  cold,  damp  nests. 

"Some  authorities  claim  that  white 
scours  is  an  infectious  disease,  caused 
by  a  microbe  or  bacillus,"  says  C.  V. 
Truax  in  the  Swine  World.  "My  per- 
sonal observation,  however,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  many  breeders  and  feeders,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  this  malady  is  caused 
solely  by  over-feeding  the  sow,  feeding 
her  an  unbalanced  ration,  or  the  absence 
of  necessary  mineral  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  her  ration.  To  the  experienced 
feeder  and  caretaker,  white  scours  will 
usually  herald  its  approach  a  couple  of 
days  in  advance,  by  the  hair  on  the  pigs 
raising  and  assuming  a  rough,  harsh  ap- 
pearance. The  first  symptom  is  a  diar- 
rhea of  light  green  or  gray  color,  which 
rapidly  turns  to  white,  and  if  left  un- 
checked will  quickly  cause  emaciation 
and  finally  death. 

"When  this  trouble  is  due  to  over- 
feeding, the  best  remedy  is  to  cut  down 
the  ration  immediately.  The  action  in 
this  case  is  as  follows:  The  sow  pro- 
duces more  milk  in  the  udder  than  the 
litter  can  consume,  with  the  result  that 
the  udder  becomes  inflamed  or  caked  and 
the  milk  becomes  sour  or  brackish.  When 
the  little  fellows  get  a  good  dose  of  this 
in  their  stomachs  they  promptly  get  the 
belly-ache,  accompanied  by  scours.  Nat- 
urally they  lose  their  appetite,  do  not 
nurse  as  often,  nor  as  much,  and  this 
causes  a  greater  accumulation  of  milk  in 
the  udder,  so  that  when  they  do  nurse 
again  they  get  another  dose,  -which  only 
aggravates  the  trouble.  When  this  ail- 
ment is  caused  by  a  lack  of  mineral  or 
vegetable  matter,  the  sow's  milk  assumes 
an  acid  condition,  and  this  can  only  be 
corrected  by  removing  the  acidity.  As 
is  true  with,  a  great  many  diseases,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure. 

"I  know  of  writers  who  claim  that 
damp  nests  will  cause  white  scours,  but 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  possible.  Damp 
nests  may  cause  a  general  unthriftiness, 
but  white  scours  always  originates  in  the 
sow's  milk. 

"When  you  discover  a  case  of  this 
kind,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  either 
cut  the  feed  in  half,  or  change  to  a 
variety  of  feeds.  A  steady  diet  of  any 
one  feed,  if  continued  too  long,  is  liable 
to  produce  white  scours.  Better  start 
the  sow  in  with  a  light  feed  of  bran  or 
oats,  continuing  for  a  week,  then  bal- 
ance the  ration  with  the  addition  of 
corn,  middlings  and  tankage.  As  soon 
as  you  have  decreased  or  changed  the 
feed,  give  the  sow  a  good  cooling  physic, 
such  as  two  to  four  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts,  or  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil.  After  her  bowels  have  moved  freely, 
if  the  pigs  still  scour,  the  following  rem- 
edies given  in  the  sow's  feed  three  times 
a  day  will  be  found  beneficial:  A  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas),  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  sow  and  the  severity  of 
the  case;  or  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  laudanum;  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  tannaform.  In  severe  cases 
where  one  has  the  time,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  dose  the  pigs  every  two 
hours  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
what  tannaform  will  lay  on  the  end  of  a 
knife  blade.  If  the  trouble  is  caused 
from  an  acid  condition  of  the  milk,  the 
following  remedies  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial, as  all  of  them  are  correctors  of 
acidity:  Two  ounces  6f  powdered  chalk 
twice  daily;  or  a  tablespoonful  of  air- 
slacked  lime,  twice  daily;  or  one  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  twice  daily.  The 
addition  of  a  good  quality  of  blood  meal, 
or  in  the  absence  of  that,  a  60  per  cent 
tankage,  to  the  sow's  ration  for  a  few 
days,  will  prove  beneficial.  Thick  sour 
milk  or  clabber,  fed  to  the  sow,  will 
oftentimes  be  remedial,  as  the  bacterial 
properties  overcome  the  acidity.  If  the 
sow  is  in  a  dry  lot,  by  all  means  get  her 
on  grass,  if  possible,  as  where  sows  and 
litters  have  plenty  of  range  and  forage 
this  troublesome  scourge  is  seldom  en- 
countered." 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


"A  rush  of  too  many  fowls  to  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  the  restriction  against 
selling  laying  hens  is  removed,  may  re- 
sult in  food  losses,"  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"Think  twice  before  selling  a  hen  that 
is  still  laying.  Green  food  is  becoming 
more  plentiful  and  the  demand  for  eggs 
continues.  LTniversal  marketing  of  fowls 
may  react  on  prices  as  well  as  cause 
spoilage  of  dressed  poultry." 
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FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bound  permanently  in 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Iarmer. 


NAME 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  Otey's  Durocs 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.    Write  or  come  at  onca. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,   (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 


Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 
largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.  Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFTELD,  KAN. 


WINCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS  «'™„E 


Choice   young   bulls   from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARHOE    -    QCINTER.  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
Anns  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Bequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 


For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

DUBOCS  FOR  SALE.  —  Fall  and  winter 
boars  by  Colonel's  Wonder  222495.  Immun- 
ized. Colonel's  Wonder  for  sale  or  trade  for 
pigs  or  gilts.    Priced  right. 

HOMEB  DRAKE     -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

DUROC  PIGS  AND  BBED  GILTS,  Immune. 

Size,  vigor,  quality,  breeding.  Priced  right. 
W.  J.  BARNES     -      -     OSWEGO,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 

Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boars. 
C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 

Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Every  cow 
In  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  for  prices  and       o     a     /"••iim       j    n/i  v 

other  information.  K.  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


$200,000  SHORTHORN  PRIZES 

Cash  prizes  open  for  Shorthorns  in  1918 
will  reach  $200,000.  This  association  has 
made  appropriations  to  fairs  and  shows  in 
36  states,  from  one  to  six  shows  in  each  state. 

$8,000  is  appropriated  for  futurity  classes 
alone  at  the  Iowa  and  Ohio  State  Fairs,  the 
American  Royal,  Kansas  City,  and  the  Inter- 
national, Chicago. 

Come  and  get  your  share. 

Junior  futurity  entries  close  June  1. 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  Increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake  -  Glasco,  Kansas 
FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS       B.C.  S  ETTLES 


Bulls  for  Western  Kansas.  Growthy, 
thick-made  kind,  eight  to  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  with  quality  and  breeding  to  head 
pure-bred  herds. 

Wm.  B.  Parker 

Lakln,  Kearney  County       -       -  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  SHOW  BULL 
For  Sale — -Choice  roan  Shorthorn  bull,  good 
breeding,  fine  show  prospect  if  fitted. 
E.  E.  FISHER      -      STOCKTON,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  —  Bulls  of  good 
quality,  registered  and  ready  for  service. 
Priced  right.    Paul  Cashatt,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

Poland  China  Baby  Pigt 

FOR  SALE 

I  am  booking  orders  for  baby  pigs  from 
large-type,  heavy-boned,  prolific  sires  and 
dams.  Also  have  a  few  choice  August  and 
September  boars  for  sale.     All  immuned. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE,  Leonardville,  Kansas 

DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

A  choice  lot  of  September  and  October 
boars.  One  real  herd  boar  prospect.  Fifty 
bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  250  spring  pigs. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO.  KANSAS.  

REOFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs.  Well  spotted,  choice  boars.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.    CHAS.  H.  REDFIELD.  Bucklln.  Kansas. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Poland* 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLTLEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders   for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE    POLAND    CHINAS,  October 

farrow,    $35    each.      Six    months  Shorthorn 
bull,  grandson  Choice  Goods  Model,  $130. 
H.  C.  GROT HF. KM,  PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

 Last  call  for  fall  gilts.  


T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality      Ziller's  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  COWS 
For  Sale — Eight-five  head  high-grade  An- 
gus cows,  coming  threes  and  fours,  bred  to 
registered   Angus  bulls;   50   per  cent  have 
calves  now. 

BOX  391,  GARDEN  CITY,  KANSAS 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

Big  growthy  two-year-olds  from  $125  to 
$200.    Registered.    F.O.B.  Longford,  Kansas. 

E.  J.  Sampson,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 


Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Bxtra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
 Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CalvM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan, 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Thirty  Years  a  Breeder. 

Choicest  breeding  boars  and  gilts  ready  for 
service.    Catalog  free. 

John  D.  Ziller,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      AULNE,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
Of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Best  breeding,   best  type.     Stock  for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EL  A,  Taller  Falls.  Kansas 


MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -       -  Missouri 

Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  ot 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High- Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull    calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON.  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mablon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Ten  to  twelve  months  old.     Also  herd  bull 
and  heifer  calves  five  to  six  weeks  old.  All 
out  of  extra  good  cows.    Priced  right. 
H.  L.  M3CHAELIS    -    KINSLEY.  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt.  Kansas. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FRANK  BLAKELiTe  Stock  Auctioneer 
ri\rtl1I\.  DLrtPiEj  make  sales  anvwhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date, 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anvwhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


Each  individual  is  a  military  unit  in  an 
unbroken  chain,  and  a  single  weak  link 
may  cause  disaster. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CORN 

Destruction  of  Weeds  Important  Factor  in  Cultivation  of  Crop 


HAT  is  the  primary  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating corn?  The  correct  answer 
to  this  question  is  of  practical 
value  to  every  grower  of  corn  or 
any  of  the  grain  sorghums.  If  to  kill 
weeds  only,  the  practice  will  differ  from 
that  based  on  the  necessity  to  cultivate 
in  order  to  conserve  moisture.  S.  C. 
Salmon,  associate  professor  of  farm 
crops  at  our  Agricultural  College,  dis- 
cussed this  question  before  a  Farm  and 
Home  Week  audience  at  Manhattan  last 
February  and  presented  the  results  oT 
some  of  his  experiments  on  the  college 
farm. 

There  is  probably  no  question  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  Kansas  farmers 
than  that  pertaining  to  farm  labor  and 
its  most  efficient  utilization  the  coming 
season.  The  experiments  in  cor»*culti- 
vation  seem  to  show  that  as  good  or 
better  yields  of  corn  can  be  produced 
with  less  labor  than  is  often  thought 
necessary,  and  this  is  not  meant  to  dis- 
parage the  value  of  tillage  in  connection 
with  growing  corn  or  other  cultivated 
crop  successfully. 

"When  I  came  to  Manhattan  about 
four  and  one-half  years  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Salmon,  "I  found  that  one  of  the  most 
commonly  accepted  principles  in  growing 
corn  was  that  cultivation  to  conserve 
moisture  was  necessary.  It  was  thought 
that  corn  should  be  cultivated  during  the 
summer  as  far  as  practicable  and  that 
the  dryer  it  was  the  more  necessary  it 
was  to  cultivate.  I  do  not  know  how 
generally  this  opinion  is  held  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  farmers  still  hold  to  it. 

"This  idea  did  not  agree  with  my  ex- 
perience and  I  could  find  no  experiments 
that  would  substantiate  it.  Hence  I 
started  some  experiments  to  find  out  if 
summer  cultivation  would  pay  and  also 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  to  what 
extent  cultivation  was  beneficial  in  kill- 
ing weeds  and  to  what  extent  it  was 
beneficial  in  conserving  moisture. 

"This  experiment  the  first  year  in- 
cluded twelve  plots  which  were  culti- 
vated in  four  different  ways — that  is, 
each  method  was  practiced  in  four  dif- 
ferent plots  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  field  in  order  that  any  varia- 
tion in  the  soil  would  offset  all  methods 
alike.  The  methods  used  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1 — Cultivated»in  ordinary  way.  This 
consisted  usually  of  three  cultivations  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

"2 — Cultivated  the  same  as  1  until 
laid  by.  Then  cultivated  with  a  one- 
horse  harrow-tooth  cultivator  between 
the  rows  whenever  necessary  to  kill 
weeds  or  establish  a  mulch.  This  usually 
consisted  of  one  or  two  cultivations  only 
during  the  summer. 

"3 — Cultivated  the  same  as  1  until 
laid  by.  Then  cultivated  with  a  one- 
horse  harrow-tooth  cultivator  every  ten 
days  until  the  corn  was  mature. 

"4 — Not  cultivated  at  all.  Weeds  re- 
moved by  scraping  with  a  hoe,  loosening 
the  dirt  as  little  as  possible. 

"In  1914  the  test  was  conducted  on 
rather  thin  upland;  in  1915  on  upland 
and  rich  bottom  soil;  in  1916  on  upland 
only,  but  in  one  case  on  early  fall  plow- 
ing, in  another  on  spring,  and  in  still 
another  test  on  unplowed  ground.  In 
1917  the  test  was  conducted  on  upland, 
one  test  being  on  fall  plowed  and  an- 
other on  unplowed  ground.    In  all  cases 


except  as  otherwise  specified  the  ground 
was  plowed  in  the  fall,  worked  early  in 
the  spring  with  disk  and  harrow,  and 
was  in  excellent  condition  when  the  corn 
was  planted.  The  surface  planter  was 
used  in  all  cases.  The  yields  secured 
were  as  follows: 

"With  ordinary  good  cultivation,  or 
Method  No.  1,  the  yield  in  1914  on  up- 
land soil  was  13  bushels  to  the  acre;  in 

1915,  on  upland  soil,  60.1,  and  on  bot- 
tom land  70.  In  1916,  on  fall-plowed 
land  the  acre  yield  was  44.66  bushels, 
on  spring-plowed  land  43.83,  and  on  land 
not  plowed  at  all  43.25.  In  1917,  on 
fall-plowed  land  the  yield  was  47.06;  on 
land  not  plowed,  36.69,  or  an  average 
for  the  four  years  on  the  different  kinds 
of  soil  and  with  different  methods  of 
preparation  of  44.82  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Exactly  the  same  kind  of  land  and  the 
same  previous  preparation,  cultivated  by 
Method  No.  2,  yielded  13.36  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  upland  in  1914,  57.30  on  up- 
land and  66.70  on  bottom  land  in  1915; 
44.46  on  spring-plowed,  46.51  on  fall- 
plowed,  and  39  on  unplowed  land  in 
1916;  and  48.56  on  spring-plowed  and 
36.41  on  fall-plowed  in  1917,  or  an  av- 
erage for  all  plots  of  44.03.  A  similar 
series  of  plots,  cultivated  by  Method  3, 
yielded  11  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1914; 
52.10  on  upland  and  65.50  on  bottom 
land  in  1915;  42.73,  46.15  and  41.50  re- 
spectively on  spring-plowed,  fall-plowed 
and  unplowed  plots  in  1916;  48.20  and 
36.96  respectively  on  spring-plowed  and 
fall-plowed  plots  in  1917,  an  average  of 
43.01  for  all  plots.  On  a  similar  series 
of  plots  where  the  weeds  were  merely 
shaved  off  with  a  hoe  the  yield  in  1914 
was  9.24;  in  1915,  58.60  and  71.40;  in 

1916,  44.01,  46.75,  and  45,  and  in  1917, 
42.90  and  31.52,  the  average  being  43.67. 

"To  our  surprise  summer  cultivation 
has  usually  not  only  not  increased  the 
yield  of  corn,  but  in  most  cases  has  re- 
sulted in  a  positive  loss.    Also  the  loss 


appears  to  increase  with  the  number  of 
cultivations.  Thus  the  average  yield  for 
ordinary  cultivation  is  44.8  bushels  as 
compared  with  44  bushels  for  summer 
cultivation  as  necessary  to  kill  weeds  or 
establish  a  mulch,  and  43  bushels  for 
summer  cultivation  every  ten  days. 

"Another  rather  surprising  result  is 
the  exceptionally  good  yields  secured 
from  the  plots  that  were  not  cultivated 
but  on  which  the  weeds  were  removed 
with  a  hoe.  The  average  yield  of  these 
plots  is  43.67,  or  only  1.1  bushels  less 
than  the  best  method,  and  in  most  tests 
has  yielded  as  high  as  the  best. 

Why  Summer  Cultivation  Is  Harmful 

"It  appears  that  even  with  a  harrow- 
tooth  cultivator  set  to  cultivate  very 
shallow  as  was  done,  there  is  consider- 
able root  pruning  during  the  summer, 
and  the  injury  to  the  roots  by  late  cul- 
tivation is  more  than  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  any  gain  due  to  conservation 
of  moisture  or  killing  weeds. 

"At  this  stage  of  growth  corn  roots 
are  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
hence  easily  injured  by  cultivation.  Also, 
the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots  which 
intercept  any  moisture  that  tends  to 
move  upward.  Also,  if  weeds  have  been 
controlled  the  corn  roots  are  so  well  dis- 
tributed in  the  soil  that  weeds  will  do 
little  damage. 

What  Cultivation  Does 

"The  yields  of  the  non-cultivated  plots 
show  that  the  principal  value  of  culti- 
vation under  conditions  at  Manhattan  is 
to  control  weeds.  Only  in  1914  and 
again  in  1917  was  a  materially  lower 
yield  secured  from  these  plots.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  plots  and  the  slope  of  the 
land  suggested  that  the  greater  yield  of 
the  cultivated  plots  in  these  seasons  was 
due  to  cultivation  putting  the  surface  in 
better  condition  to  absorb  rainfall  rather 
than  to  preventing  the  evaporation  of 
water  already  in  the  soil.  It  is  prob- 
able that  on  some  soils,  especially  heavy 


ROOTS  OF  A  HEALTHY  HILL  OF  CORN.  —  THEY  PENETRATE  THE  SOIL  FOR  MANY 
INCHES  IN  EWERY  DIRECTION. — CULTIVATION  WHICH  INJURES  ROOTS  IS  HARMFUL 


clay  soils,  cultivation  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  this  reason  aside  from  killing 
weeds. 

Practical  Application 

"The  practical  application  of  these  re- 
sults appears  to  be  about  as  follows: 
First,  summer  cultivation  after  the  corn 
is  laid  by,  in  general,  should  not  be  prac- 
ticed— certainly  not  with  conditions  such 
as  have  obtained  at  Manhattan  during 
the  last  four  years.  If  conditions  are 
such  that  a  crop  of  weeds  can  be  killed 
by  a  very  shallow  cultivation,  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  cultivate  — 
otherwise  it  would  not. 

"Second:  It  is  probably  not  necessary 
nor  advisable  in  most  cases  to  cultivate 
more  than  is  required  to  control  weeds. 
On  heavy  soils  it  would  probably  be  ad- 
visable to  cultivate  in  case  a  heavy  rain 
caused  the  soil  to  run  together  or  crust 
badly  in  order  to  put  the  surface  in  con- 
dition to  absorb  water.  Otherwise,  corn 
should  be  cultivated  only  to  kill  weeds. 

"Third:  These  results  appear  to  show 
that  much  labor  might  be  saved  by  good 
preparation  of  the  ground,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  by  other  practices  which  re- 
sult in  better  control  of  weeds." 


Save  Burlap  Bags 

Fully  65  per  cent  of  the  burlap  bags 
made  are  being  used  for  sand  or  earth 
in  the  trenches.  One  English  order  alone 
is  for  150,000,000  bags.  Bag  manufac- 
turers have  agreed  to  sell  all  they  now 
have  on  hand  or  already  bought  at  a 
price  not  greater  than  25  cents  apiece 
at  tidewater  points. 

Jute  from  India  is  the  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  grain  and  feed 
bags.  The  freight  rate  on  jute  from 
Calcutta  to  the  United  States  is  over 
$100  a  ton  and  the  present  status  of  the 
shipping  situation  is  such  that  the  great- 
est of  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  jute 
bag  industry.  The  price  of  these  jute 
bags  has  become  quite  a  factor  in  the 
price  of  all  feedstuffs  and  fertilizers. 
When  jute  bags  were  cheap  little  effort 
was  made  to  preserve  them  for  future 
use.  Under  present  conditions  every  ef- 
fort possible  should  be  made  to  save 
these  used  bags,  not  solely  because  of 
their  commercial  value,  but  because  ev- 
ery bag  saved  and  used  over  again  for 
commercial  purposes  releases  a  new  bag 
for  the  trenches  where  it  may  save  the 
life  of  an  American  or  allied  soldier. 


Farm  Orchard  Makes  Money 

A  net  profit  of  $176.37  an  acre  from 
a  20-acre  apple  orchard,  is  the  1917  rec- 
ord of  John  Moser  of  Marysville.  Mr. 
Moser  is  one  of  the  twenty  farm  co- 
operators  in  the  state  in  orchard  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  record  is  reported 
by  T.  H.  Parks,  extension  entomolo- 
gist of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

The  acre  yield  was  204  bushels  and 
the  value  of  the  apples  was  $3,902.50. 
Pruning,  spraying,  and  picking  expense 
for  the  year  was  $375,  leaving  a  total 
net  profit  of  $3,527.50.  Mr.  Moser'a 
record  is  the  best  of  those  made  by  the 
twenty  co-operators. 

A  net  profit  of  $136.38  an  acre  was 
made  by  Kitchell  and  Marburg,  near 
Dover.  This  demonstration  orchard  con- 
sists of  nine  acres.  The  average  yield 
was  122  bushels,  valued  at  $1,580.  The 
year's  expense  was  $262.54,  leaving  a 
total  net  profit  of  $1,318. 
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Saves  2  Horses 

J%j{     Weighs  only  167  lbs* 

Water  tank  on  front  balances 
engine  on  rear. 

WATER 
sTANK , 


4  H.  P. 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work, 


Cushman  4  H,  P.  Engine 


For  AH  Farm  Work 

The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  is  the  original  and 

successful  Binder  Engine.  Thousands  are  in  use 
every  harvest— saving  horseflesh  and  saving  grain. 

It  saves  a  team,  because  engine  operates 
sickle  and  all  machinery  of  binder,  leaving  horses 
nothing  to  do  but  pull  binder  out  of  gear ;  also 
takes  away  side  draft.  Therefore,  two  horses 
easily  handle  S-f  oot  binder  in  heavy  grain. 

It  saves  the  grain,  because  it  runs  at  uni- 
form, steady  speed,  putting  grain  on  platform 
evenly,  allowing  platform  and  elevator  canvas  to 
deliver  it  to  packers  straight,  and  thus  it  is  tied 
without  ioss,  saving  a  large  per  cent  of  the  nat- 
ural waste  of  binder. 

It  saves  the  crop  in  a  wet  season,  because 
slipping  of  bull  wheel  or  slowing  up  of  team  does 
not  stop  the  sickle,  and  it  never  clogs.  You  can 
cut  wet  grain  same  as  dry. 

It  saves  time  because  you  can  move  right 
along  all  the  time  in  heavy  grain  without  killing 
the  horses,  and  with  no  choking  of  sickle,  eleva- 
tors or  packers. 

it  saves  the  binder,  because  it  operates  at 
same  regular  speed  all  the  time— no  jerking  of- 

machinery  by  quick  stopping  and  startingof  team  or  when 
bull  wheel  drops  into  a  rut.  That's  what  tears  a  binder  to 
pieces.  With  a  Cushman  Engine  your  binder  will  last 
twice  as  iong.  Write  for  book  with  complete  description. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOH  WORKS,  822  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Galloway's  Greatest 

SPREADER 

It's  a  triumph  in  Spreader  building!  Will  supply 
your  soil  with  plant  food.  Enables  you  to  cash  in 
big  on  record-crop  prices.  Helps  your  land  to 
work  overtime.  Geta  you  50  bushels  where  you  grot  25  before. 

ELEVEN  PATENTED  SPREADER  FEATURES 

THE  new  No.  8  Galloway  low  down  la  easy  on  the  man  and 
easy  on  the  horse.  Haa  wide  spreading  V  rake.  Patented  rol- 
ler feed.  Patented  automatic-stop  uniform  clean-out  pnsb- 
board.  Short  turn,  all  wheels  under  the  load.  All  steel  beater 
—  tears  manure  to  shreds —cannot  twist,  warp  or  break. 
Soreads  from  four  to  twenty-four  loads  per  acre. 

Ss!s«  Dsre6f-Faetory  Price-Quick  Deliveries 

You  buy  direct  from  Factory  floor.  Lowestfactory 
price  eaves  you  half  on  Spreaders,  also  faep- 
arators.  Engines, Tractoraand  other  Implements, 
norc  DAAKC.  Send  at  once  for  Gal- 
rKtb  OWI^i*.  loway  money-savmB 
Spreader  Book  and  "Slraok  of  Gold  Book."  They 
point  the  way  to  big-  savings.  Close  ehipplne 
points  aave  freight.  WRITE  NOW-BUY  TODAY. 

Wm.6allewayCo.,Box  219  Waterloo, la. 


Chowchilla  Ranch 
California 

Oldest  Ranch  in  ihe  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Farm  in  California.  Chowchilla  Ranch 
— a  wonder  spot  In  the  beautiful  San 
Joaquin  Valley — offers  every  advan- 
tage for  prosperous  farming — the  right 
soil,  water  and  sunshine.  Once  a  vast 
cattle  range,  now  a  great  thriving 
farming  community.  Twelve  miles  of 
sixteen-foot  boulevard  go  through  its 
center.  A  modern  town,  the  best  of 
schools  and  churches.  Beautiful  bun- 
galows. A  place  to  live! 

And  crops!  Here  through  the  mir- 
acle of  irrigation  there  are  bountiful 
crops  of  fruits  and  farm  products. 
Dairying,  hog  raising,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Five  and  six  cuttings  of  alfalfa  In  a 
season — clover,  barley,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

Big  crops,  money,  happiness  await 
you  there.  Let  me  send  you  all  the 
facts.  Address  today 

R.  A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  A.t. 
Union  Pacific  System 
Room  1354,  (J.  P.  Bldj.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A10,000  Miles 
guarantee  on 
(BrictsonTires 


.©©eg  a  Bpeoific  10,000  mile  written 
Pern  guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
'qQ  protection  against  punctures, 
«qCH  blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
©£©3  eon  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully reeihentand  easy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  rlek  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  BriotBon  Pneui 
Jc  Tires.  Don'tpay  unle3B  satiefi. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Freo  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 

he  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-68 
016  W.Q.W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


WO  bulletins  which  have  recently 
come  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  are  in- 
teresting, not  only  for  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  them,  but  -  because 
they  are  contributions  from  a  rather  new 
branch  of  the  service — that  of  rural  en- 
gineering. One  of  the  authors  of  the 
bulletins  is  E.  B.  McCormick,  who  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  en- 
gineering division  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  bulletins  them- 
selves deal  with  the  care  and  repair  of 
several  types  of  farm  implements,  but 
this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  work  which 
is  included  in  this  branch  of  engineering. 

Rural  engineering,  or  farm  engineering, 
or  .agricultural  engineering,  are  all  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  different  desig- 
nations resulted  from  the  work  being 
taken  up  at  several  places  at  the  same 
time,  and  since  it  was  rather  new,  it 
was  a  little  difficult  to  choose  a  name 
that  was  suitable.  In  any  case,  it  is 
simply  engineering  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. It  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  engineering 
that  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  agri- 
culture and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  a  practical  way.  Sound  meth- 
ods of  using  these,  engineering  principles 
are  developed,  and  their  possibilities  are 
studied. 

Of  course  science  is  fundamental  to 
both  agriculture  and  engineering,  and 
and  the  student  who  pursues  an  agricul- 
tural engineering  course  obtains  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing. An  agricultural  engineer  who  can 
not  see  things  from  an  agricultural  view- 
point will  not  get  very  far,  so  the  basic 
courses  in  practical  and  scientific  agri- 
culture are  given  to  him.  Likewise,  in 
order  that  he  may  approach  his  problems 
with  confidence  in  their  solution,  he  must 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
other  technical  branches  of  engineering — 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical.  All  this 
must  be  accompanied  by  practical  labor- 
atory work,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
entirely  inexperienced  when  he  leaves 
college. 

It  appears  that  a  man,  or  a  woman, 
too,  for  that  matter  equipped  with  an 
agricultural  engineering  training,  has 
preparation  that  fits  him  or  her  to  take 
advantage  of  a  wide  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities, whether  it  be  in  teaching,  in 
practical  or  advisory  agriculture,  or  in 
technical  engineering  work.  All  these 
fields  are  short-handed,  and  the  demand 
for  men  and  women  to  fill  vacancies  is 
tremendous.  The  value  of  a  training  of 
this  kind  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated in  the  successful  achievements  of 
those  who  have  already  gone  out  into 
the  world  with  such  a  training;  all  are 
holding  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, many  being  now  in  the  national 
service. 

Though  agricultural  engineering  is 
rather  recent  in  development,  its  appli- 
cation and  appreciation  is  rapidly  widen- 
ing. The  department  giving  this  work  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan reports  that  the  interest  in  it  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  men  possessing- a  training  of 
this  kind  is  exceptionally  strong.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  for  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering are  the  industries  that  are  sup- 
porting the  war. 

Army  Trains  Truck  Drivers 

The  highways  transport  committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  is- 
sued the  following  statement: 

Night-driving  of  motor-truck  supply 
trains  from  the  West  to  seaboard  has 
just  been  started  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  as  a  step  toward  the  final 
training  which  will  best  fit  men  for 
service  in  France. 

A  division  supply  train,  comprising 
thirty-eight  cargo  and  two  tank  trucks, 
started  last  night  on  its  600-mile  jour- 
ney eastward. 

The  experience  gained  through  this 
cross-country  convoy  work  now  finds  the 
truck  companies  self-contained  and  able 
to  travel  entirely  independent  of  the 
countryside.  Camps  are  made  at  the 
proper  hour  no  matter  where  the  com- 
pany is  located,  with  the  exception  that 
the  point  is  made  of  selecting  the  open 
country  rather  than  the  cities. 

This  driving  of  motor  equipment  in 
regular  formation  from  factory  to  sea- 


board has  proven  a  most  important  step 
in  the  training  program.  Each  motor 
supply  train  will  make  two  trips,  the 
first  trip  being  made  in  the  daylight  and 
the  second  at  night.  At  the  front  most 
of  the  motor  trucks  are  run  at  night,  so 
our  drivers  will  now  have  the  chance  to 
accustom  themselves  to  such  operation. 
This  night  driving  here  will  tend  to  de- 
crease the  daytime  traffic  congestion  on 
some  of  our  main  highways. 


Blasting  Out  Silo  Pit 

In  making  excavations,  dynamite  can 
quite  often  be  used  to  save  hand  labor. 
A  Wisconsin  man  tells  how  he  excavated 
a  silo  pit  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  It 
was  to  be  five  feet  deep  and  twenty-one 
feet  in  diameter.  He  first  cut  ten  cart- 
ridges of  40  per  cent  dynamite  in  two. 
He  then  put  down  ten  auger  holes  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
spaced  about  equal  distances  apart  over 
the  area  to  be  blasted  out.  One  of  the 
half  cartridges  was  loaded  in  each  of 
the  holes  and  well  tamped.  These  shots 
loosened  the  ground  so  that  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  shovel  out  the  dirt  not 
thrown  out  by  the  charges. 

After  the  hole  had  been  cleaned  out, 
he  put  down  seven  more  holes,  charging 
them  in  the  same  way,  continuing  until 
the  proper  depth  was  reached.  In  three 
days  the  job  was  completed  and  ready 
for  the  masons.  It  had  taken  seven 
pounds  of  the  40  per  cent  dynamite  and 
fourteen  electric  blasting  caps,  which 
cost  only  a  little  more  than  two  dollars. 

Investigation  has  shown  that,  in  most 
cases  where  tractors  do  not  give  good 
service,  the  cause  has  been  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator. The  farmer  should  study  the  ma- 
chinery carefully  before  he  condemns  it. 
Every  instruction  book  that  accompanies 
a  machine  is  sent  out  with  the  idea  of 
aiding  the  operator.  When  a  new  trac- 
tor is  bought,  the  farmer  can  well  af- 
ford to  spend  many  hours  of  his  idle 
time  in  studying  the  machine.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  very  few  manufac- 
tv  ers  would  put  a  tractor  on  the  mar- 
ket which  could  not  be  operated.  While 
they  might  succeed  in  selling  a  consid- 
erable number  of  unsatisfactory  ma- 
chines, the  reaction  would  soon  force 
them  out  of  business.  With  this  idea 
in  view,  it  is  probable  that  operators 
will  find  the  fault  within  themselves, 
rather  than  within  the  tractor.  The  same 
suggestion  might  be  made  concerning 
other  farm  implements. 

It  is  reported  that  30,000  army  trucks 
ordered  by  the  War  Department  are  be- 
ing driven  overland  from  the  factories  in 
the  Middle  West  to  Atlantic  ports  for 
shipment  to  France.  It  would  require 
15,000  freight  cars  to  transport  these 
30,000  trucks  by  rail,  and  an  additional 
2,350  cars  to  carry  the  necessary  spare 
parts  and  supplies  than  will  be  trans- 
ported on  the  trucks.  At  the  rate  of 
fifty  cars  to  a  train,  this  would  mean 
345  trains.  This  method  of  delivery  will 
thus  release  17,250  freight  cars,  345  en- 
gines and  train  crews  for  use  in  hand- 
ling other  important  freight. 

Every  driver  of  an  automobile  should 
learn  how  to  check  a  skid.  If  the  steer- 
ing wheel  is  immediately  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  skid,  the  skidding  will 
stop,  because  this  will  cause  a  tendency 
to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction.  With 
a  little  practice  this  swing  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  will  become  almost  automatic 
when  the  car  starts  to  skid. 


WTien  driving  an  automobile  in  stormy 
weather  considerable  annoyance  is  caused 
by  moisture  collecting  upon  the  wind- 
shield. The  Studebaker  Service  gives  the 
following  mixture  applied  to  the  wind- 
shield with  a  piece  of  soft  gauze  or  soft 
cloth,  strokes  downward,  as  effective: 
"To  one  ounce  of  water  and  two  ounces 
of  glycerine  add  one  dram  salt." 

The  hose  connections  of  the  radiator 
should  be  frequently  examined.  They 
may  look  all  right  from  the  outside,  but 
as  the  walls  of  the  hose  become  de- 
cayed they  are  apt  to  swell  and  reduce 
the  size  of  the  opening,  thus  preventing 
proper  circulation. 


Let  It  Work  for  You 


CHOOSE  the  right  thresh- 
er, the  one  that  will  use 
the  best  methods  on  your 
grain  and  save  every  kernel 
possible. 

The  world  wants  more  grain. 
America's  cuop  should  be  a 
large  one,  and  is  all  needed. 
Prices  are  high,  and  you 
should  avoid  waste.    Get  a 

Red  River 
Special 

this  year  and  get  all  you  have 
coming  to  you. 

Saving  grain  costs  less  than 
growing  it.  Put  money  into 
your  bank  account,  not  grain 
into  your  straw  stack.  It  beats 
it  out  with  "The  Man  Behind 
theGun' '  and  the  beating  shakers. 
It  saves  the  farmers'  thresh  bill. 

Look  for  the  threshermau  with 
the  Red  River  Special.  Write 
for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  SBtepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1843 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


- 


WITTEKcro-On 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

2,  3, 4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service  — tig  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book(copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",  printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to$200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
--Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.--Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1607  Oakland  Ave., 
1607  Empire  Bldg., 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


„  j  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
iasy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  firsc  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


F.  WTaTT  MFG.  CO-  910  N.  Sth  ST..  SAUNA,  SCANA 


wv 

HB  ma 


REE  *°  Hay  Baler? 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WRITE  — (St  wonderful  1918  momy- 
making  opportunity  with  an 

admiral  PRESS 


Moat  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  hustler  baler  made. 
&0  years  leader. 

Tremendous  war  hay  demand.  Coin 
cash  baling;  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all -Write 
ADMIRAL,  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Cos  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Putting  foreign  substances  into  the 
radiator  to  stop  leaks  has  a  tendency  to 
clog  it,  causing  overheating.  A  tem- 
porary, repair  can  usually  be  made  from 
the  outside,  then  at  the  first  opportunity 
an  experienced  workman  should  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  permanent  repair. 

A  back-fire  or  kick  is  caused  by  the 
exhaust  valve  sticking,  spark  advanced, 
or  if  motor  is  very  hot  by  pre-ignition. 
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THE  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE 

We  cannot  see  how  any  red-blooded, 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States  can 
excuse  or  condone  some  of  the  acts  of 
the  organization  known  as  the  Non- 
partisan League,  which  has  recently  in- 
vaded Kansas.  This  organization  owes 
its  origin  to  a  real  grievance  which 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  had  against  the 
methods  whereby  they  were  being  de- 
frauded in  the  marketing  of  their  wheat. 
The  one  big  issue  in  the  North  Dakota 
fight  was  the  state-owned  terminal  ele- 
vator for  farmers,  but  when  the  League 
got  into  power  it  killed  the  very  act 
which  had  been  responsible  for  its  or- 
ganization. 

When  the  League  organizers  first  ap- 
peared in  Kansas  some  months  ago  we 
viewed  the  movement  with  suspicion  as 
applied  to  Kansas  conditions  and  last 
fall  warned  our  readers  to  carefully  in- 
vestigate the  leadership  and  management 
of  the  League  before  buying  membership 
in  it  at  the  rate  of  $16  for  two  years, 
those  being  the  terms  offered  by  its 
paid  organizers  who  were  sent  to  Kan- 
sas from  North  Dakota. 

While  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  war  in  which  the  United  States  is 
fighting  for  human  liberty,  we  may  well 
view  with  suspicion  a  movement  which 
lias  so  entangled  itself  with  disloyal  or- 
ganizations and  practices  as  has  the 
Non-Partisan  League.  The  Grange,  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  constructive 
agricultural  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try, through  its  official  organ,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Monthly,  repudiates  most 
emphatically  any  intimation  or  sugges- 
tion that  it  stands  sponsor  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  League.  The  Farmers' 
Union,  another  constructive  farmer  or- 
ganization that  has  proved  itself  by  its 
worth,  has  gone  on  record  in  a  number 
of  states  in  denouncing  the  Non-Partisan 
League. 

A.  C.  Townley,  president  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  admits  in  a  sworn 
statement  that  the  organization  has  col- 
lected $3,790,000  since  its  beginning  in 
1914.  Of  this,  $2,680,000  was  paid  in 
membership  dues,  and  the  balance  in 
stock  in  the  League's  various  enterprises. 
Mr.  Townley  admits  that  he  is  virtually 
the  "whole  thing"  in  the  management  of 
its  financial  affairs.  Has  anyone  ever 
heard  of  his  making  any  accounting  to 
farmers  for  these  millions? 

The  League  has  never  been  able  to 
clear  itself  of  the  charge  of  entering  into 
an  entangling  alliance  with  a  distinctly 
disloyal  and  destructive  movement.  Its 
leaders  and  organizers  attempt  to  side- 
step when  asked  about  its  alliance  with 
the  I.  W.  W.,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
denied  that  a  tentative  agreement  was 
made  with  this  disloyal  element  last  sum- 
mer. The  evidence  is  incontrovei-tible, 
being  in  the  form  of  definite  statements 
printed  in  the  July  21,  1917,  issue  of 
Solidarity,  the  official  organ  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  The  following  extracts  will  show 
the  purport  of  the  agreement:  "The 
tentative  agreement  between  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  and  the  Agricultural 
Workers'  Industrial  Union  No.  400  was 
drafted  by  joint  committees  elected  to 
represent  both  organizations.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  agreement  will  cover 
the  harvest  season,  that  it  will  estab- 
lish for  the  first  time  in  the  harvest 

fields  a  uniform  wage  scale  

If  this  agreement  was  in  force  in  Kan- 
sas at  this  time,  instead  of  three  to  four 
dollars  a  day,  we  would  be  getting  five 
to  six."  This  agreement  was  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Townley  and  Arthur  Le  Sueur, 
who  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League.  Mr.  Le  Sueur  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  "People's 
Council"  together  with  men  like  Gelieb- 
ter,  Schlesinger,  and  Schlossberg.  This 
People's  Council  is  the  notorious  pacifist 
organization  which  was  kicked  out  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  other  states 
because  of  its  disloyal  activities,  and 
was  finally  invited  to  meet  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  I.  W.  W.  has  been  proven  beyond 
a  question  to  be  a  helper  of  Germany. 


Its  greatly  increased  activities  during 
the  past  two  years  are  explained  by  the 
fact  that  its  greatest  aim  is  to  slow  up 
and  if  possible  stop  the  production  of 
the  things  most  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  A  federal  grand  jury  at  Wichita 
in  March  returned  indictments  against 
thirty-five  I.  W.  W.  members,  the  evi- 
dence showing  that  they  had  a  deliberate 
program  in  the  near-by  oil  field  of  ob- 
taining "job  control"  and  then  practic- 
ing "sabotage,"  or  slow-up  tactics.  Ac- 
cording to  their  books  and  literature, 
this  might  be  both  obstructive  and  de- 
structive. "The  question  of  right  or 
wrong  does  not  concern  us;  what  we 
want  is  results,"  says  one  of  their  text- 
books. 

According  to  claims  made,  over  $300,- 
000  has  been  turned  over  to  League  or- 
ganizers by  Kansas  farmers.  It  is  not 
using  publicity.  Its  organizers  simply 
go  quietly  about,  deliberately  selling 
membership  in  the  organization.  No 
one  seems  to  know  exactly  where  the  $16 
goes  or  how  it  is  divided  up.  We  can 
see  little  hope  for  Kansas  members  get- 
ting any  return  for  their  money.  This 
alone  should  be  enough  to  make  a  man 
go  slow  in  turning  over  his  membership 
fee,  but  with  this  the  fact  that  the 
League  cannot  clear  itself  from  the  grave 
suspicion  of  having  made  entangling  alli- 
ances with  those  whose  purpose  is  clearly 
to  undermine  our  Government,  reducing 
its  fighting  efficiency  and  giving  aid  to 
the  enemy,  should  deter  any  real  Amer- 
ican from  accepting  its  leadership  at  this 
critical  time. 

In  announcing  the  stand  of  the  Grange 
in  the  National  Grange  Monthly,  the 
editor,  who  is  the  national  master,  Oliver 
Wilson,  says:  "The  Grange  is  non-par- 
tisan in  the  true,  broad  sense.  Its  serv- 
ice is  unselfish  and  continuous  for  the 
farm  interests  of  America.  The  Grange 
seeks  no  class  legislation  or  special 
favors  for  farmers,  simply  because  they 
are  farmers,  but  names  as  its  supreme 
ideal  'the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.'  The  Grange  is  absolutely  loyal 
to  its  Government,  and  tolerates  within 
its  meetings  and  among  its  leaders  no 
spark  of  even  a  suggestion  of  disloyalty. 
On  these  four  issues  the  Grange  and  the 
Non-Partisan  League  are  as  wide  apart 
as  if  oceans  separated  them.  Let  this 
fact  be  here  and  now  made  clear  to 
everyone :  that  whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  no 
responsibility  for  that  future  rests  upon 
the  Grange  or  upon  the  real  leaders  of 
the  Grange." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  disagree  with 
us,  but  Kansas  Farmer  has  no  political 
aims  or  aspirations  to  further  or  protect 
and  we  are  simply  pointing  out  some  of 
the  works  of  the  Non-Partisan  League 
as  we  see  it  because  we  feel  that  the 
movement  is  a  real  menace  to  the  cause 
of  the  farmers  .of  this  state.  As  we 
stated  last  fall,  'we  believe  it  far  better 
to  rally  more  strongly  to  the  support 
of  the  true  and  tried  and  positively  loyal 
farmers'  organizations  we  already  have 
than  to  accept  membership  at  the  rate 
of  $16  apiece  in  this  new  organization 
which  by  its  works  so  far  has  failed  to 
commend  itself  to  a  people  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  stand  squarely  back  of  our 
Government  to  the^st  ditch. 

FIGHTING  GARDEN  INSECTS 

On  page  five  of  this  issue  we  print  in 
tabular  form  for  convenient  reference 
the  methods  to  employ  in  combating  the 
principal  garden  insects.  Unless  you  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  your 
garden  props  are  sure  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  insect  pests  of  various  kinds 
which  seem  to  be  getting  more  numerous 
every  year. 

Since  many  people  need  only  small 
quantities  of  the  different  spray  mix- 
tures, we  give  with  the  table  convenient 
formulas  for  preparing  the  various  poison 
mixtures  in  small  quantities.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  page  be  preserved  and 
tacked  up  somewhere  for  convenient  ref- 
erence during  the  insect-fighting  season. 


PROHIBITION  MARCHING  ON 

Farmers  of  Kansas  will  rejoice  at  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  becom- 
ing a  "boozeless"  nation.  Eleven  states 
have  now  ratified  the  national  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  among  them  being  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Massachusetts.  These  are  states 
which  have  long  been  counted  in  the  wet 
column.  Indiana  is  now  dry  by  statute. 
Numerous  cities  in  Illinois,  among  them 
the  notorious  city  of  Rock  Island,  have 
voted  dry.  Twenty  cities  in  New  York 
have  recently  voted  dry,  the  larger  ones 
being  Auburn,  Elmira,  Ithaca,  Bingham- 
ton,  Gloversville,  and  Middleton.  With 
these  additions  to  the  dry  columns, 
there  will  be  a  steadily  decreasing 
amount  of  foodstuffs  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  liquor  in  this  country. 

Daniel  A.  Poling,  who  is  now  investi- 
gating most  thoroughly  vice  conditions 
in  France  and  England  as  touching  our 
army,  writes  most  encouraging  news  of 
the  results  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
protect  our  boys  on  the  other  side.  While 
conditions  in  England  are  far  from  sat- 
isfactory, and  especially  as  applies  to 
our  marines  and  sailors,  he  comments 
on  the  receptive  attitude  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, mentioning  the  statement  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  made  in  February, 
that  the  restrictions  then  announced  on 
the  brewing  of  beer  had  been  made  as 
the  result  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Poling  tells  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Glasgow  who,  in 
speaking  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  scant 
consideration  being  given  to  the  real 
public  opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
said  "God  bless  America!  In  her  lies 
our  hope  for  war  prohibition." 

Meanwhile  our  housecleaning  at  home 
is  going  on  apace,  and  we  can  soon  with 
better  grace  urge  upon  England  the  cast- 
ing out  of  the  liquor  trade,  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  prime  minister, 
Lloyd  George,  is  the  most  dangerous  foe 
Great  Britain  is  now  fighting. 
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LETTERS  TO  SOLDIERS 

What  kind  of  letters  are  you  writing 
to  your  soldier  boys?  We  are  told  over 
and  over  again  that  the  morale  of  the 
soldier  and  that  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion behind  him  is  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  winning  victories.  The  worried, 
despondent  soldier  is  not  a  good  fighter. 
One  of  the  big  things  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  doing  in  supporting  the  morale  of 
the  French  soldier  in  the  trench  has  been 
to  see  that  his  family  at  home  is  pro- 
vided with  the  things  necessary  to  its 
physical  comfort  and  well  being.  This 
has  been  done  most  systematically  be- 
hind the  lines  in  France  during  the  past 
winter,  and  our  money  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  has  thus  been  not  only  relieving 
the  suffering  at  home  but  making  the 
French  soldier  a  better  fighter  and  better 
able  to  hold  the  line  until  we  can  get 
there  in  force.  It  has  meant  cheerful 
letters  to  the  French  soldier,  telling  how 
the  Red  Cross  from  the  United  States 
has  supplied  his  family  with  food  and 
clothing  in  their  extremity. 

We  have  not  begun  to  sacrifice  in  this 
country,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
by  writing  to  them  in  a  cheery  sort  of 
way  that  will  minimize  the  difficulties 
and  seeming  hardships  at  home  and  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  do  their  duty.  We 
heard  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  who  has 
been  serving  in  an  army  camp  speak  re- 
cently and  he  emphasized  this  point.  He 
told  us  they  continually  advised  the  boys 
in  camp  to  write  cheery  letters  home  so 
as  to  bring  the  same  kind  of  letters 
back. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  write  the 
cheerful  letters.  It  has  ever  been  the 
harder  task  for  those  at  home  to  keep 
up  their  courage,  especially  the  mothers 
who  cannot  go  themselves,  but  must  send 
their  boys  out  to  do  or  die  for  home, 
country,  and  the  ideals  of  government 
for  which  we  stand. 

There  is  no  more  -fruitful  cause  for 
soldiers  absenting  themselves  without 
leave  than  a  discouraging  letter  from 
home.   There  arc  many  instances  where 


this  has  occurred  and  the  soldier  finds 
that  conditions  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Of  course  we  will  miss  them 
and  there  will  be  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions and  perhaps  sickness,  but  it  will 
not  help  matters  to  pass  it  on  to  the 
boy  in  camp  who  has  a  task  before  him 
calling  for  the  utmost  courage  and  for- 
titude. Our  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
him  to  perform  his  duty.  Lighten  his 
worries  instead  of  adding  to  them. 

A  division  inspector  recently  submit- 
ted the  following  statement  in  this  con- 
nection : 

"While  stationed  at  Columbus  Bar- 
racks, Ohio,  last  year  I  was  a  member 
of  a  general  court-martial  that  tried  ap- 
proximately 100  enlisted  men  for  deser- 
tion from  National  Guard  regiments 
stationed  on  the  border.  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  them  gave  as  their  reason  for  deser- 
tion the  fact  that  they  had  received  let- 
ters from  home  to  the  effect  that  a  wife, 
sister,  or  mother  was  either  dying,  very 
ill,  or  in  destitute  circumstances,  and 
begged  the  man  to  come  home  at  once. 
Many  of  them  admitted  that  when  they 
arrived  home  they  found  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  had  exaggerated  conditions." 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  nation 
undertaken  to  give  its  soldiers  such 
pleasant  and  comfortable  surroundings. 
Extraordinary  measures  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  young  soldiers  actively  en- 
gaged while  in  camp  with  sports  and 
amusements  and  supplied  with  various 
comforts  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  con- 
tented, happy  frame  of  mind.  It  is  an 
abnormal  environment,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  the  young 
man  fresh  from  home  will  suffer  from 
homesickness.  Let  us  bear  our  burdens 
at  home  as  best  we  may,  and  write  him 
only  in  that  cheery  way  that  will  help 
instead  of  hinder  him  in  his  job  of  be- 
coming a  courageous  and  victorious  sol- 
dier fighting  in  a  righteous  cause. 

FREE  SEEDS  AGAIN 

Congressmen,  even  in  war  time,  wTien 
all  non-essential  freight  should  be  elim- 
inated, are  insisting  on  the  privilege  of 
sending  out  the  little  vote-garnering 
free  packets  of  Government  seeds.  The 
editor  of  Kansas  Farmer  received  his 
package  some  days  ago  and  with  it  a 
request  to  advertise  to  our  readers  the 
fact  that  these  packages  of  seeds  from 
members  of  Congress  are  now  available 
to  their  constituents.  It  is  a  graft  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  agricultural  eommit- 
tee  in  Congress  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  cut  out  the  appropriation  for  this 
free  seed  distribution.  The  following 
familiar  news  item  recently  came  from 
Washington:  "An  appropriation  of 
$240,000  for  the  congressional  free  seed 
distribution,  which  had  been  eliminated 
by  the  Senate  agricultural  committee, 
was  restored  by  the  Senate."  We  won- 
der if  the  time  will  ever  come  when  our 
representatives  in  Congress  will  consent 
to  give  up  this  useless  waste  of  public 
funds. 

SPRAY  YOUR  APPLE  TREES 

If  you  have  apple  trees,  be  prepared 
to  give  them  the  first  spray  for  codling 
moth.  If  you  neglect  this  you  will  har- 
vest only  wormy  apples.  This  first  spray 
is  known  as  the  "petal-fall"  spray.  It 
should  be  applied  when  about  two-thirds 
of  the  petals  have  fallen  and  before  the 
calyx  of  the  blossom  has  closed.  The 
poison  spray  must  be  driven  into  the 
calyx  so  that  when  the  worm  takes  his 
first  bite  of  the  tiny  developing  apple, 
this  first  bite  will  be  his  last.  Do  not 
apply  the  spray  too  early  or  you  will 
poison  the  bees.  After  most  of  the  pet- 
als have  fallen  the  bees  will  not  be  at- 
tracted by  the  blossoms. 

The  spray  should  be  composed  of  one 
and  a  half  gallons  of  commercial  lime 
sulphur  and  two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
paste  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  It  will 
control  a  large  percentage  of  the  first 
brood  of  codling  moth  and  aid  in  the 
control  of  the  curculio.  It  is  also  valu- 
able in  controlling  the  apple  scab. 
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HOW  BIRDS  CONSERVE  CROPS 

Thousands  of  Insect  Pests  Eaten  Daily  By  Our  Feathered  Friends 


^HE  value  of  birds  to  man  is  based 
principally  on  their  feeding  habits. 
Their  greatest  help  is  through 
their  activity  in  eating  harmful 
insects,  their  eggs  and  larvce.  Without 
this  constant  aid  we  would  be  powerless 
to  protect  our  trees  and  crops  from  the 
ravages  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  borers, 
and  such  creatures.  We  have  many  ter- 
rible examples  of  what  happens  when  a 
species  overcomes  its  natural  enemies 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  hold  it  in 
check.  The  devastation  caused  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  gipsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  throughout  New  England,  the 
cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  South,  and  the 
injurious  fruit  scales  in  California,  all 
show  the  effects  of  such  insect  invasion. 
These  ravenous  creatures  cause  an  an- 
nual loss  to  our  forestry  and  timber  in- 
terests of  at  least  $100,000,000,  as  is 
shown  by  figures  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Much  valuable  data  has  been  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Biological  Survey 
at  Washington  and  by  various  state  de- 
partments, notably  in  Massachusetts, 
New7  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
these  papers  it  will  be  found  stated,  to 
quote  Chapman,  "that  the  stomach  of  a 
single  cedar  waxwing  contained  100  can- 
ker worms,  that  one  cuckoo  had  eaten 
250  caterpillars,  that  454  plant  lice  were 
found  in  the  stomach  of  one  chickadee, 
that  a  nighthawk  had  made  a  meal  on 
600  grasshoppers,  that  a  flicker  had  de- 
voured 1,000  chinch  bugs,  that  a  scarlet 
tanager  was  seen  to  eat  630  gipsy  mo<h 
caterpillars  in  eighteen  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2,100  an  hour,  while  a  Mary- 
land yellow-throat  ate  3.500  plant  lice 
in  forty  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  5,270 
an  hour!" 

Insects  are  known  to  spread  diseases 
among  men  and  domestic  animals.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  mosquitoes  which 
are  well  known  as  distributors  of  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  These  dangerous  in- 
sects are  destroyed  in  enormous  numbers 
by  nighthawks,  whippoorwills,  swifts, 
swallows,  and  flycatchers.  The  larvae, 
which  swarm  in  standing  water,  are 
eaten  by  ducks  and  other  marsh -inhabit- 
ing birds.  Flies  are  also  famous  germ 
carriers.  They  are  eaten  by  practically 
all  species  of  birds  and  thus  much  con- 
tagion is  prevented. 

The  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  cause  but 
little  less  loss  to  man  than  do  the  at- 
tacks of  insects.  The  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  has  published  many  interesting 
reports  on  the  examination  of  bird  stom- 
achs. Professor  Beale  found  700  seeds 
of  pigeon-grass  in  the  stomach  of  a  tree 
sparrow,  and  estimates  that  this  species 
destroys  875  tons  of  weed-seed  annually 
in  Iowa  alone.  A  snow-bunting  had 
eaten  1,000  pigweed  seeds;  the  stomach 
of  a  bob-white  contained  5,000  seeds  of 
pigeon-grass  and  a  mourning  dove  con- 
sumed 7,500  seeds  of  yellow  wood  sorrel. 

Another  important  service  the  birds 
render  for  man,  particularly  the  agricul- 
turist and  orchardist,  is  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  harmful  rodents.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  heavy  expense  borne 
by  the  farmer  is  caused  by  rats  and  by 
field  mice  of  many  species.  These  cause 
great  damage  to  the  crops,  both  in  the 
field  and  when  stored.  During  the  win- 
ter, many  young  fruit  trees  are  badly 
injured  or  killed  outright  by  the  mice 
which  gnaw  the  tender  bark,  girdling  the 
trunk  and  stripping  the  larger  roots. 
Hawks,  owls,  and  crows  are  constant  de- 
stroyers of  these  creatures.  They  are 
killed  occasionally  by  gulls  and  herons 
also. 

Gulls  and  crows  are  also  valuable  as 
scavengers,  keeping  our  harbors  and 
beaches  clear  of  refuse  that  would  other- 
wise spread  contagion.  The  black  vul- 
ture and  "turkey  buzzard"  render  sim- 
ilar services  in  the  southern  states. 

Of  all  our  birds  none  offers  a  better 
record  than  bob-white.  He  is  entirely 
beneficial  in  every  habit  and  does  abso- 
lutely no  harm.  He  is  resident  with  us 
the  entire  year,  destroying  145  species 
of  insects  during  the  summer  and  120 
kinds  of  harmful  weed-seeds  in  winter. 
He  is  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  and 
cheery  whistle.  One  wo\ild  suppose  that 
every  farmer  would  rise  in  his  defense 
against  those  who  regard  him  'only  as  a 
game  bird.  Unfortunately  he  is  not 
often  appreciated  in  his  own  fields,  and 
to  the  average  farmer  bob-white  is  only 
something  good  to  shoot  and  eat.  We 
trust  that  the  extensive  educational  cam- 


paign carried  on  during  recent  years  will 
produce  its  desired  results  and  that  the 
value  of  this  splendid  little  worker  in 
our  fields  will  be  recognized. 

The  woodpeckers  and  thrushes  have 
suffered  also — not  from  the  shot  of  the 
sportsman,  but  from  the  guns  and  traps 
and  snares  of  the  poacher,  who,  through 
ignorance  or  malice,  violates  the  regula- 
tions enacted  for  the  preservation  of  our 
wild  life.  The  downy  woodpecker  has  a 
splendid  economic  record  to  offer:  Sev- 
enty-four per  cent  of  its  food  is  of  in- 
sects, including  ants,  beetles,  bugs,  flies, 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  spiders. 
The  flicker  is  often  found  in  the  "game"- 
bag  of  the  poacher.  This  splendid  bird 
specializes  in  the  destruction  of  ants, 


making  of  them  42  per  cent  of  its  total 
diet.  Of  its  entire  food,  56  per  cent  is 
of  animal  matter,  39  per  cent  is  vege- 
table, and  5  per  cent  mineral. 

Robins  are  still  killed  by  those  who 
refuse  to  recognize  the  greater  value  of 
a  live  bird  over  that  of  a  dead  one.  Con- 
sider the  food  of  a  robin :  Insects,  40 
per  cent;  wild  fruit,  43  per  cent;  culti- 
vated fruit,  8  per  cent;  miscellaneous 
vegetable  food,  5  per  cent.  Such  a  rec- 
ord alone  should  protect  any  bird  from 
destruction  and  when  wre  add  the  robin's 
esthetic  value  to  his  economic  worth — 
add  his  cheerful  song  to  his  beneficial 
appetite — the  killing  of  such  a  bird  is 
truly  criminal.  And  yet  the  laws  of 
eight  of  our  states  allowed  the  killing 
and  sale  of  robins  until  the  coming  of 
the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law,  which 
provides  government  protection  for  the 
robin  for  all  time. 


Editor's  Note. — The  above  statement, 
compiled  from  official  sources,  has  been 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies.  Just  at  this  time 
the  information  is  of  special  importance 
because  the  Association  is  trying  to  im- 
press upon  Congress  the  need  for  imme- 
diate passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Enabling  Act,  which  would  put 
into  enforcement  one  of  the  wisest  stat- 
utes ever  planned  for  the  protection  of 
the  winged  conservators  of  our  farms. 
You  can  help  this  cause  by  writing  to 
your  representatives  in  Congress  urging 


the  passage  of  this  legislation,  which  is 
the  final  step  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
beneficial  agreement. 


Flour-Saving  Enforced 

There  will  be  no  flour  famine  in  this 
country  if  every  individual  lives  within 
the  limit  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
flour  consumption  a  week  until  the  next 
crop  is  available.  Reports  being  spread 
that  a  flour  famine  is  inevitable  are  a 
species  of  German  propaganda,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  induce  selfish,  un- 
patriotic people  to  hoard  this  important 
food.  Even  some  storekeepers  have 
aided  this  German  propaganda  by  tell- 
ing their  customers  that  we  are  facing 


a  flour  famine.  Here  is  Food  Adminis- 
trator Innes'  statesment: 

"Practically  all  flour  mills  are  work- 
ing on  Government  contracts.  They  are 
milling  for  the  Allies  or  for  our  troops 
and  are  selling  direct  to  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

"The  mills  already  have  produced 
enough  flour  to  last  us  until  harvest  if 
every  person  does  the  right  thing.  The 
right  thing  is  to  live  on  a  maximum  of 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour  per  per- 
son per  week.  Families  where  baker's 
bread  is  used  should  limit  themselves  to 
one-half  of  a  pound  of  flour  per  person 
a  week. 

"A  household  with  two  members  should 
not  have  more  than  twelve  pounds  of 
flour  on  hand  at  any  time.  Twelve 
pounds  is  a  month's  supply  for  a  family 
of  two  and  to  have  more  than  a  month's 
supply  is  hoarding.  A  family  of  two 
should  not  buy  flour  by  the  twenty-four- 
pound  sack,  but  by  the  twelve-pound 
sack.  A  family  of  four  should  not  have 
more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of  flour 
on  hand  at  any  one  time.  If  they  buy 
baker's  bread  they  should  not  have  more 
than  eight  pounds  of  flour  on  hand  at 
any  one  time.  A  family  of  four  using 
baker's  bread  should  make  purchases  in 
eight-pound  lots  instead  of  in  the 
twenty-four-pound  sack.  Grocers  are 
ordered  not  to  sell  more  than  a  month's 
requirement  for  the  family.  Many  gro- 
cers of  Kansas  already  are  refusing  to 
make  sales  to  families  that  are  already 


supplied,  and  such  grocers  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

"A  pro-German  is  any  person  who  is 
helping  Germany  to  win  this  war.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  that  individual's 
ancestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  or 
if  he  claims  descent  from  Pocahontas,  he 
is  pro-German  if  he  helps  Germany  pro- 
long the  war.  Any  one  who  hoards  food 
is  helping  Germany  and  is  pro-German. 

"After  May  15  we  will  requisition  all 
flour  hoarded  by  pro-Germans.  At  pres- 
ent patriotic  Americans  are  returning 
excess  stores.  Some  are  returning  all 
their  flour  and  are  going  on  a  wheatless 
ration  until  the  next  harvest. 

"That  their  loyalty  will  not  be  in  vain 
we  have  paid  investigators  working  now 
on  the  flour  situation.  We  also  have 
3,000  volunteers,  situated  in  every  com- 
munity in  Kansas,  who  are  giving  us 
accurate  information.  With  their  aid  we 
are  listing  stores  of  hoarded  flour  and 
already  we  know  where  much  is  stored. 
We  are  giving  until  May  15  for  any  one 
to  voluntarily  give  up  excess  holdings,' 
and  we  believe  most  Kansans  will  do  so. 
But  pro-Germans  must  not  complain  if 
they  are  publicly  disgraced  after  May 
15  by  having  their  excess  stores  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Government. 

"I  would  ask  any  one  who  wishes  to 
volunteer  information,  to  make  reports 
only  after  they  are  in  full  possession  of 
the  facts.  Report  to  the  state  office  or 
to  your  county  administrator  after  facts 
are  complete.  Reports  should  not  be 
made  when  there  is  nothing  but  rumor 
to  base  an  investigation  on,  for  such 
rumors  are  often  the  result  of  spite- 
work." 


Less  Grain  to  Live  Stock 

It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  live 
stock  production  not  only  as  a  war 
measure  but  as  an  important  feature  of 
a  dependable  and  permanent  type  of  ag- 
riculture. In  the  addresses  given  in  Kan- 
sas by  C.  F.  Curtiss,  dean  of  Iowa  State 
College,  the  importance  of  live  stock  was 
discussed.  Dean  Curtiss  is  one  of  the 
recognized  authorities  on  live  stock  ques- 
tions. He  had  just  come  from  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  and  could  also  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  meat  production 
as  affecting  the  war  program.  He  urged 
that  we  maintain  our  production  of  beef 
cattle,  but  suggested  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  Kansas 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sheep,  it  was  pointed  out,  and 
more  should  be  raised.  Care  in  feeding 
young  pigs  should  be  taken  to  assure  in- 
creased production. 

"The  American  farmer  is  quick  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  patriotism,"  said 
Dean  Curtiss.  "No  other  industry  came 
forward  as  well  in  this  war  as  agricul- 
ture. The  farmer  has  been  delivering 
the  goods  and  is  on  time.  This  country 
is  800,000  tons  behind  in  its  schedule  of 
sending  supplies  for  the  Allies,  but  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  farmer. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  meat 
will  become  as  scarce  as  w"heat.  It  is 
probable  that  while  the  war  lasts  grain 
will  be  so  high  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  feed  it  sparingly  to  live  stock.  We'll 
have  to  learn  to  feed  substitutes.  Al- 
falfa and  corn  fodder  will  of  itself  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  ration  for 
beef  cattle.  Cottonseed  meal  added  to 
it  will  make  an  excellent  feed.  With 
a  constant  supply  of  alfalfa  and  rape 
pasture  the  farmers  can  produce  hogs  on 
half  less  grain. 

"The  food  supply  is  becoming  more 
and  more  restricted  each  day.  More 
ships  are  being  sunk  than  are  being 
built.  Practically  the  entire  food  supply 
for  the  Allies  will  have  to  come  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Our  own 
farms  will  furnish  the  source  of  supply 
to  a  large  extent.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  take  off  all  ships  that  have  been  sup- 
plying beef  from  Argentina.  This  would 
mean  a  heavy  additional  demand  on  our 
products. 

"The  French  have  been  subjected  to  a 
terrible  ordeal.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
France  was  again  compelled  to  cut  the 
bread  ration.  The  thing  that  concerns 
the  French  people  most  is  their  food  sup- 
ply. France  is  dependent  upon  bread 
and  England  upon  meat.  I  believe  we 
will  gladly  give  half  of  our  wheat  and 
our  last  crust  of  bread  if  necessary." 


Reduction.  Production  —  the  watch- 
words of  1918. 


Fig.  5. 
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SPRAY  IN  SMALL  QUANTITIES 

Convenient  Formulas  for  Spraying  Small  Garden  or  a  Few  Trees 


WNERS  of  a  few  fruit  trees  or 
people  having  small  gardens  will 
welcome  spray  formulas  for  pre- 
paring necessary  poisons  in  small 
quantities.  Practically  all  the  formulas 
published  in  bulletins  or  books  are  based 
on  fifty  or  one  hundred  gallons  of  the 
spray  mixture.  Of  course  by  a  careful 
use  of  the  scales  and  some  arithmetical 
calculations  one  can  figure  out  how  much 
of  a  given  material  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  small  quantity  such  as  is  needed 
to  kill  a  few  worms  on  some  gooseberry 
bushes  or  perhaps  save  the  fruit  on  a 
few  trees.  Few  people,  however,  like  to 
be  bothered  with  figuring  out  small 
quantities  from  these  fifty  or  hundred- 
gallon  formulas.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
town  dweller  only  who  feels  the  need  of 
the  small-quantity  formula.  Even  on 
the  farms  it  is  only  the  professional 
orchardist  or  the  commercial  gardener 
who  ordinarily  has  use  for  spray  mix- 
tures in  fifty  and  one-hundred -gallon 
lots. 

In  a  circular  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  by  Paul  Thayer  the  small-quan- 
tity formulas  are  given  for  the  sprays 
commonly  used  in  combating  the  insects 
and  diseases  attacking  our  gardens  and 
fruits.  These  formulas  will  be  found 
most  convenient  as  supplementary  to  the 
regular  spray  calendar. 

Measures  are  given  wherever  possible, 
because  they  are  much  easier  to  use  than 
weights.  These  measures  are  based  on 
the  following  table,  which  is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  standard: 


Level 

measur- 

Level 

Level 

Gallon  Quart  Pint 

ing 

table- 

tea- 

cup 

spoon 

spoon 

1        4  8 

16 

256 

768 

1  2 

4 

64 

192 

1 

2 

32 

96 

1 

CO  l-l 

48 
3 

Attention  is  called  to  the  cup  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  the  half-pint  meas- 
uring cup  that  is  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  kitchen  and  is  obtainable  at 
any  ten-cent  store.  The  cup,  as  well  as 
the  spoons,  is  filled  level,  all  the  rest 
of  the  material  being  scraped  off. 
Copper  Sulphate  Solution 

Use  a  little  over  two  level  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitrol)  to 
a  gallon  of  water  or  a  half  cupful  to  five 
gallons.  The  copper  sulphate  should  be 
pulverized  until  the  coarsest  particles 
are  about  the  size  of  coarse  sand.  Small 
amounts  of  copper  sulphate  may  be  eas- 
ily pulverized  by  inclosing  IJiem  in  a 
cloth  and  pounding  on  a  hard,  smooth 
surface.  Do  not  dissolve  the  copper 
sulpbate  in  an  iron  or  tin  vessel.  This 
is  an  excellent  spring  (dormant)  spray 
on  all  plants  that  do  not  need  a  scale 
spray. 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Use  one  of  the  following  formulas:  A 
trifle  over  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
copper  sulphate  (blue  vitrol)  with  one- 
half  measuring  cup  of  hydrated  lime  to 
one  gallon  of  water;  or  one-half  meas- 
uring cup  of  copper  sulphate  with  2J 
measuring  cups  of  hydrated  lime  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  separately  and  mix; 
then  dilute  to  the  required  amount.  The 
making  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  such 
small  amounts  with  stone  lime  is  not 
practical,  and  hence  the  recommendations 
are  for  hydrated  lime. 

This  is  the  standard  spray  for  plant 
diseases.  It  is  too  strong  for  the  foliage 
of  peaches  and  some  varieties  of  plums, 
and  for  them  the  following  mixture  is 
used  (balf  strength  Bordeaux)  :  One 
level  tablespoonful  of  copper  sulphate 
with  six  level  tablespoonfuls  of  hydrated 
lime  to  one  gallon  of  water;  or,  six  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  copper  sulphate  with 
li  level  measuring  cups  of  hydrated  lime 
to  five  gallons  of  water. 

Ammoniacal  Copper  Carbonate 

The  common  formula  for  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  is  as  follows:  One 
level  teaspoonful  of  copper  carbonate 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  Dissolve  the  cop- 
per carbonate  in  just  sufficient  ammonia 
to  dissolve  it  thoroughly  and  then  add 
the  water. 

This  spray  is  practically  colorless 
when  applied  and  is  used  against  dis- 
eases when  the  fruit  is  so  nearly  ripe 
that  Bordeaux  mixture  would  injure  its 
attractiveness. 


Commercial  Liquid  Lime-Sulphur 

The  formula  for  the  use  of  commercial 
liquid  lime-sulphur  in  dormant  strength 
is  one  pint  of  commercial  lime-sulphur 
diluted  to  one  gallon  of  water.  This  is 
the  strength  used  in  early  spring  to  de- 
stroy the  scale,  and  is  most  effective 
when  used  just  before  the  buds  open. 

The  summer  strength  of  this  spray 
mixture  is  one-half  cup  (scant)  of  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  This  strength  may  be  used  as  a 
summer  spray  in  place  of  the  standard 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  dry  lime-sulphur 
has  not  yet  been  found  successful  as  a 
summer  spray. 

Kerosene  Emulsion 

Dissolve  a  one-inch  cube  of  laundry 
soap  in  a  half  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Add  one  pint  of  kerosene  and  shake  in 
a  two-quart  fruit  jar  until  thoroughly 
emulsified.  (This  is  sulpcient  for  three 
gallons.)  The  stock  emulsion  will  keep 
for  months  if  stored  in  air-tight  vessels. 
When  carefully  made  and  applied,  this 
is  an  excellent  remedy  against  plant  lice 
and  other  sucking  insects. 


Tobacco  Solution 

The  nicotine  sprays  on  the  market  con- 
tain about  40  per  cent  of  nicotine.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  of  these  sprays  are 
putting  them  out  in  ounce  phials.  Their 
recommendations  are  40  to  80  drops  to 
a  quart  of  water  or  one  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  small  amount  of  common  soap 
adds  to  the  sticking  property  of  the 
solution. 

The  spray  is  equally  effective  with 
kerosene  emulsion  against  plant  lice  and 
other  sucking  insects.    It  is  somewhat 
more  expensive,  but  easier  to  prepare. 
Paris  Green 

Paris  green  spray  can  be  made  in  small 
quantities  by  adding  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  Paris  green  to  one  gallon  of  either 
water  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  spray  against  potato  bugs, 
but  for  use  on  fruit  trees  it  has  been 
superseded  largely  by  arsenate  of  lead. 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

Arsenate  of  lead  spray  is  made  by 
adding  1|  level  tablespoonfuls  of  paste, 
or  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  powder, 


to  one  gallon  of  water,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  summer-strength  lime-sulphur. 
White  Hellebore  and  Pyrethrum 
These  are  used  when  fruit  is  attacked 
by  some  chewing  insect  ( like  the  cur- 
rant worm)  so  near  the  time  of  ripening 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  hellebore  or  pyrethrum  is  usually 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  flour 
and  dusted  on  the  plants. 

Keeping  Meat  in  Summer 

Meat  keeps  the  best  in  a  dry,  dark, 
cool,  well  ventilated  place  where  flies 
cannot  get  to  it.  The  smoke-house  has 
proved  satisfactory  until  hot  weather 
and  flies  set  in.  The  standard  method 
then  is  to  wrap  the  meat  in  paper  and 
muslin  and  to  bury  it  in  the  grain  bin. 
Another  good  method  is  to  pack  in  un- 
wrapped in  clean,  granulated  rock  salt. 
Smoked  meat  will  absorb  little  or  no 
salt  from  this  dry  pack. 


Conservation,  concentration,  and  conse- 
cration— for  the  sake  of  those  at  the 
front. 


Principal  Garden  Insects   and  Remedies 

THE  home  gardener  must  count  upon  the  presence  in  his  garden  of  insect  pests,  and  if  not  combated  they  will  interfere 
seriously  with  yields  and  in  many  instances  destroy  the  plants.    The  following  table,  prepared  by  J.  H.  Merrill,  Assist- 
ant Entomologist,  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  lists  the  insects  most  likely  to  appear  in  the  vegetable  garden  and 
furnishes  information  in  regard  to  the  plants  attacked  and  the  treatment  recommended: 


CHOPS  ATTACKED 

INSECT  PEST 

WHAT  TO  DO 

WHEN  TO  DO  IT 

Aphids  (plant  lice  suck- 
ing  sap   from  the 

Nicotine  sulfate — %   pint  to  100  gallons  of 
water  plus  3  or  4  pounds  of  soap.  One 
teaspoonful  to  1  quart  of  water  plus  a 
small  piece  of  soap. 

Soapy  spray — 1  pound  of  laundry  soap  to  6 
gallons  of  water. 

When  insects  first  appear. 

Beets,  Chard,  Spin- 

Webworm  (worm  which 
eats     and     ties  the 

Arsenate  of  lead — 3  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
paste  to  50  gallons  of  water.    Must  be  ap- 
plied with  force. 

As  soon  as  insects  appear. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Turnip,  Radish  . . . 

Cabbage    Worms  (Soft 
bodied    worms  which 
devour  the  leaves  and 
ruin  the  heads)  

Cutworms  (Fleshy 
worms  which  cut  off 
young  plants  at  sur- 

Harlequin  cabbage  bug 
(An  orange  and  black 
triangular    bug  that 

Squash    bugs  (Brown 
bugs  which  suck  sap 
from    under    side  of 

Arsenate  of  lead — 3  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
paste  to  50  gallons  of  water.     Dust  as  for 
Colorado  potato  beetle. 

Poisoned  bran  mash — 

Hand  picking  bugs  and  eggs. 

On    cabbage    and    cauliflower,    use  sprays 
given  under  beans  and  peas  and  wet  the 
aphids.     On  turnip  and  radish,   use  only 
nicotine  sulfate  with  3  pounds  of  soap  to 
50  gallons,  or  1  ounce  to  a  gallon. 

Hand   pick   bugs   and   eggs  and   trap  with 
chips  and  small  pieces  of  board. 

Soapy  spray — 1  pound  of  soap  to  3  gallons 
of  water.    Strike  the  bug  so  as  to  actually 
wet  it. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  set.  Con- 
tinue until  heads  are  half  formed. 

As  soon  as  the  damage  is  noticed  sow 
it  broadcast  in  the  evening  so  that 
the  amount  recommended  will  cov?r 
4  or  5  acres. 

As  soon  as  bugs  appear. 
When  they  become  numerous 

When  Insects  appear. 

Cucumbers,  Musk- 
melons,  Squashes, 
Pumpkins,  Water- 

Striped    cucumber  bee- 
tle (Small,  yellow  and 
black    striped  beetles 
which    attack  young 

Aphids  (Plant  lice  suck- 
ing sap  from  leaves) . 

Protect  young  plants   with   screens.  Dust 
with  tobacco,  lime,  or  sulphur.    Apply  ar- 
senate  of  lead   liberally,   using  3  pounds 
of  lead   arsenate   paste   to   50   gallons  of 
water. 

Nicotine   sulfate   and   soapy   spray  used  as 
for   bean    aphids.     Spray   under   Sides  of 
leaves  to  hit  insects. 

When   the    insects   appear.  Repeat 
once  a  week  until  danger  Is  past. 

As  soon  as  insects  appear. 

Onion      thrips  (Small 
sucking  insects  caus- 
ing   white    spots  on 

Spray  as  for  aphids,  using  high  pressure. 

When  insects  appear. 

Potatoes,  Egg  Plants, 

Potato  bug  (Thick, 

striped  beetle  and  red- 
dish     larvae  eating 

Arsenate  of  lead — 4  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
paste  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Hand    pick    adults    and    eggs  when 
plants    are    not    large    enough  to 
spray. 

Spray  when  insects  are  attacking  the 
plants. 

Dust  by  means  of  perforated  can  or 
cloth    bag   while   dew   is   still  on 
plants. 

Spray  when  insects  appear. 

Plea-beetles  (Small 
jumping  beetles  which 
perforate  the  leaves) . 

As  a  dust — 1  heaping  tablespoonful  of  paris 
green  or  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  1 
quart  of  flour  or  hydrated  lime. 

Arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux  mixture  on 
under  sides  of  leaves. 

Corn    ear  worm  (Worm 
found  eating  the  ker- 
nels  of   corn   in  the 

Three  parts  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to 
1  part  sulphur  or  flour. 

Dust  with  cheesecloth  bag,  perforated 
can  or  powder  gun  when  silks  first 
appear   and   repeat   every    four  or 
five  days  while  corn  is  in  silk. 

Likely  to  attack  any 
garden  truck  .... 

Grasshoppers  

Poisoned  bran  mash  as  recommended  for 
cutworms. 

Sow  broadcast  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  amount  recommended  will  cover 
4  or  5  acres. 
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The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

i00% 
Efficient 


'send 
For  \ 
FREE 
Book 


Sensational 
Offer! 


Only  Hartman'9  with  their 
$12,000,000.00  capital,  their  tremen- 
dous organization  and  over  two  mil- 
lion, customers  are  capable  of  such  a 
lecord  breaking  offer  as  this:  Order  any 
size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  yon 
want— no  deposit— no  C.  O.  D.— no  seeuar- 
fty.   When  the  separator  comes,  work  it  80  days 
and  if  you  are  not  folly  satisfied  with  it,  send  SI 
back  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cenR 

Built  For  a 
Lifetime  of 
Service 

If  you  are  convinced  that 
the  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful 
bargain  and  just  the  Separator 
you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
eixth  60  days  after  arrival  and  balance  in 
6  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months 
each— giving  you  a 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,  500,750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im- 
provements include 
ing  remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bawl 


We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advance, 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
•Majestic"  is  the  perfect  separator— a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity — a  real  triumph  achieved 
A,in  Cream  Separator  construction. 

'  Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
how  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop — note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream — how  much 
quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you 
nave  ever  seen.  You  will  find  it  just 
the  separator  you  want.  Our  free 

trial  without  money  or  security  offer 

proves  it  to  you. 


Send  For  FREE  BOOK 


Don't  buy  a  Separator  until  you 
get  all  the  facts  about  the  great 
"Majestic."  Learn  all  about  this 
wonderful  Separator.  Compare 
our  low  price.  The  "Majestic** 
on  our  year-to-pay,  farm- 
credit-terms  cost'-  less 
than  others  ask  all  cash  for.  Get  the  proof. 
Id  this  book.  Mail  coupon. 


It'a 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4025  B-a  Salle  St.. 
|  Oept.1250  Chicago,  III. 


.  THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
4025  La  Salle  Street,  Dept.1250  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog 
and  particulars  of  your  No-Money-In-Advance,  full  Year-to-Pay 
Farm  Credit  Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 


Name. 


Address. 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  per 
acre— get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 
bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money— that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.     Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


She 
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Garden  Irrigation 


ANY  a  garden  could  be  saved  by 
proper  application  of  water  at  the 
right  time.  This  is  especially  true 
in  sections  where  the  rainfall  is 
light.  Even  in  the  eastern  or  humid 
part  of  Kansas  garden  crops  often  suf- 
fer seriously  for  moisture.  The  garden 
with  its  reservoir  or  pumping  plant  to 
supply  the  necessary  water  during 
periods  of  short  rainfall  can  be  made  a 
winner  in  almost  any  sort  of  a  season. 
This  question  of  garden  irrigation  was 
raised  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  P.,  a  Butler  County 
reader  of  Kansas  Farmer.  She  states 
that  the  water  comes  to  her  garden 
through  a  pipe  fed  by  windmill  power 
a  little  higher  than  the  garden,  and  she 
wishes  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  get  the 
best  possible  results  the  coming  season. 
Prof.  Albert  Dickens,  head  of  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  offers  the  following  general  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  garden  irri- 
gation : 

"To  understand  and  put  into  practice 
the  best  methods  in  garden  irrigation, 
one  should  know  something  of  the  fac- 
tors of  plant  success.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  water  supply,  drainage,  kind  of 
crop,  age  of  crop,  season,  temperatures, 
weather  forecast,  area  to  be  irrigated, 
and  the  labor  resources  of  the  gardener. 

"Poor  condition  of  the  soil  is  probably 
responsible  for  more  discouragement  and 
disappointment  in  irrigation  than  any 
one  factor.  Stiff,  heavy  soil  poorly  sup- 
plied with  humus  material  is  a  difficult 
proposition  and  any  irrigation  is  likely 
to  result  in  more  or  less  disappointment. 
Such  a  soil  should  be  well  supplied  with 
well  rotted  manure  before  any  degree  of 
success  in  gardening  work  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Likewise  sandy  soils  will  drain 
quickly  and  are  likely  to  "burn  up"  dur- 
ing hot  dry  weather  unless  they  are  well 
filled  with  manure  so  sufficient  water 
can  be  retained  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  irrigate  them.  If  garden  soils  are  not 
in  good  condition  they  should  be  made 
so  before  gardening  operations  are  at- 
tempted. 

"In  localities  where  the  amount  of 
rainfall  is  uncertain  the  weather  fore- 
casts and  the  soil  conditions  must  be 
most  carefully  considered.  Many  a  gar- 
den has  been  injured  by  giving  a  heavy 
irrigation  just  preceding  a  heavy  rain- 
fall. If  the  soil  does  not  drain  readily 
the  plants  are  either  scalded  or  drowned 
and  the  garden  is  a  failure. 

"Plants  should  not  be  sprinkled  in  hot 
dry  weather  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
For  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other 
deep  rooted  crops,  furrow  irrigation  is 
usually  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Plow  a 
furrow  between  the  rows  and  keep  the 
furrow  filled  until  the  water  soaks  to 
the  rows  on  each  side,  then  as  soon  as 
possible  cover  the  wet  ground  with  the 
earth  that  was  removed  to  make  the  fur- 
row. As  soon  as  possible  rake  or  culti- 
vate the  ground  until  it  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. A  good  thorough  furrow  irriga- 
tion should  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

"For  small  crops  such  as  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, onions,  peas,  etc.,  sprinkling  with 
a  hose  or  sprinkler  in  the  evening  after 
the  sun  is  low  or  preferably  after  the 
sun  is  down  and  following  it  with  a 
light  cultivation  in  the  morning  is  prob- 
ably the  best  practice.  In  this  method 
of  irrigation  less  water  must  be  given 
at  much  more  frequent  intervals  than  in 
furrow  irrigation. 

"The  best  gardeners  in  the  country  are 
installing  a  sprinkling  system,  commonly 
called  the  Skinner  system,  in  which  the 
water  is  forced  through  overhead  pipes 
with  a  sprinkling  device  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  pressure  so  the  entire 
area  may  be  sprinkled.  This  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  system  but  the 
installation  is  somewhat  expensive,  al- 
though where  good  posts  and  good  pipes 
are  used  it  may  well  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  investment. 

"Sub-irrigation  systems  have  not  been 
successful  in  most  soils.  The  system 
consists  of  applying  water  through  drain 
tile  or  specially  prepared  soil  pipes,  the 
type  varying  somewhat  according  to  the 
crop  that  is  to  be  grown.  The  water  is 
applied  through  a  head  pipe  that  carries 
it  out  into  the  laterals.  Economy  of 
water  lost  in  evaporation  is  one  of  the 


arguments  in  favor  of  this  system,  but 
many  soils  become  water-logged  and  sour 
and  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils  many 
times  the  drainage  is  very  much  greater 
and  the  economy  of  water  is  not  real. 

"The  following  general  directions 
should  be  followed  in  using  any  irriga- 
tion system: 

"Apply  the  water  before  the  soil  be- 
comes hard  and  dry. 

"The  amount  of  water  must  vary  with 
the  probability  of  evaporation  and  the 
probability  of  rainfall.  If  the  weather 
forecast  is  'fair  and  warmer,'  then  the 
probability  is  it  will  not  raiin  for  at  least 
three  or  four  days  and  a  greater  amount 
of  water  may  be  applied  than  if  the 
forecast  is  for  local  showers  and  cooler. 

"The  ground  should  always  be  worked 
as  soon  as  possible  after  an  irrigation. 
After  a  light  sprinkling  a  good  rake  is 
usually  sufficient,  as  this  will  check  the 
germination  of  weed  seeds,  conserve  the 
moisture  and  aerate  the  soil.  After  tut-, 
row  irrigation  on  large  areas  horse  tools 
are  generally  used  for  cultivation." 

Sorghums  and  Pit  Silo 

Western  Kansas  shotild  be  a  live-stock 
country  and  with  the  silo  and  the  sor- 
ghums as  feed  crops  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  a  section  where  the 
growing  of  live  stock,  either  beef  or 
dairy  cattle,  and  horses  and  mules  could 
be  a  dependable  feature  of  the  farm 
business.  You  can  have  a  pit  silo  at 
little  cost,  and  the  sorghums  are  almost 
sure  to  make  silage  crops  in  any  kind  of 
a  season  if  given  half  a  chance.  These 
crops  do  not  always  mature  grain,  but 
they  almost  invariably  produce  some  re- 
turn in  the  way  of  forage,  and  this  can 
best  be  saved  as  silage. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  these  two 
factors  in  Western  Kansas  farming: 
Grow  sorghums  for  silaee  and  increase 
the  number  of  silos,  making  pit  silos  if, 
silos  above  ground  cannot  be  built.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  great  short- 
age of  feed.  Even  the  supply  of  straw 
is  low.  At  the  Hays  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, where  certain  lots  of  cattle  were; 
being  fed  straw  as  roughage  the  past 
winter,  the  supply  of  straw  on  the  sta- 
tion farm  was  exhausted  before  the  end 
of  the  feeding  period  and  other  rough- 
age had  to  be  substituted. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  live 
stock  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
than  the  growing  of  plenty  of  feed  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  A  con- 
siderable wheat  acreage  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  on  a  part  of  this  at  least  feed 
crops  might  well  be  planted.  Last  year 
sorghums  were  put  in  extensively  oh' 
abandoned  wheat  land,  and  produced 
well. 

With  the  rains  of  the  past  week  or  so 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  put- 
ting out  cane,  kafir,  or  others  of  the 
sorghums.  Prof.  L.  E.  Gall  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  state*  that  there  will 
be  enough  kafir,  milo.  feterita  and  cane 
seed  available  for  planting  large  acre- 
ages. The  prices  of  course  are  high,  but 
no  higher  proportionately  than  the  prices 
of  grain  generally.  Professor  Call  points 
out  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain 
varieties  of  seed  corn  adapted  to  the 
western  part  of  Kansas. 


Pinto  Beans  in  Southwest 

The  pinto  bean  was  raised  quite  ex- 
tensively in  the  West  and  Southwest 
last  year.  H.  M.  Bainer,  agricultural 
and  industrial  agent  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  regards  the  pintos  as  a  money- 
making  crop  for  these  sections.  Mr. 
Bainer  was  loaned  to  the  government 
by  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  and  has  just 
completed  the  taking  over  of  the  un- 
sold portion  of  the  pinto  crop  of  Col- 
orado for  the  United  States  Government 
in  co-operation  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. When  this  movement  is  com- 
pleted, fully  50.000.000  pounds  of  these 
beans  will  have  been  shipped  to  eastern 
markets. 

The  Food  Administration  has  been 
putting  on  a  strong  publicity  campaign 
in  the  eastern  states,  calling  attention 
to  the  pinto  bean  and  its  good  qualities, 
following  this  up  by  actually  placing 
the  beans  on  the  market.    They  have 
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been  shown  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  ordinary  navy  bean  as  a 
food  product. 

"This  whole  campaign  is  going  to 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  future  of  the 
pinto  bean  industry,"  says  Mr.  Bainer. 
"From  present  indications,  a  greater 
acreage  is  going  to  be  planted  this 
spring  of  this  crop  than  ever  before. 
Our  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
way  is  going  to  put  out  considerable 
literature  in  the  way  of  posters  and 
circulars  dealing  with  the  pinto  beans, 
calling  attention  to  this  crop  and  urging 
growers  throughout  all  of  our  territory 
to  put  out  a  greater  acreage  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  more  attention  to  better 
seed  and  better  cultural  methods.  We 
feel  that  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  cash  crops  for  farmers  of  much 
of  the  Southwest." 


Permanent  Income  Amend- 
ment  Endorsed 

This  coming  fall  an  amendment  to 
our  state  constitution,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  adoption  of  a  permanent 
plan  for  carrying  on  the  normal  work  of 
our  state  educational  institutions,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  state. 
The  women  of  Kansas,  through  the  fed- 
erated women's  clubs  of  the  state,  have 
just  endorsed  this  amendment.  It  is 
their  avowed  purpose  to  see  that  the 
voters  of.  the  state  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  this  change 
in  the  method  by  which  Kansas  provides 
for  her  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  past  years  the  institutions  have 
depended  upon  direct  appropriations  from 
the  Legislature  and  no  plans  could  be 
made  concerning  the  development  of 
these  institutions  that  would  extend 
over  a  longer  period  than  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Legislature. 

The  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  schools  from  the  old  plan,  hav- 
ing a  separate  board  of  regents  for  each 
institution,  to  a  salaried  board  who  are 
in  control  of  all  the  schools  of  the  state, 
is  eliminating  competition  between  the 
schools  and  proving  to  be  economical  in 
the  removal  of  duplicating  courses  in 
the  institutions. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  these  schools 
to  have  fairly  accurate  ideas  concerning 
the  income  for  succeeding  years  and  in  I 
many  ways  it  would  be  economy  in  the 
matter  of  administration. 

The  influence  that  the  club  women 
have  had  on  the  improvement  of  the 
common  schools  and  high  schools  in  their 
communities  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 

In  making  their  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  the  state  institu- 
tions the  Board  of  Administration  is  now 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  no  plan  may 
extend  over  more  than  two  years.  Two 
years  is  a  very  short  time  in  the  growth 
of  a  great  school.  No  business  would 
be  run  on  such  a  short  term  method, 
and  the  people  of  the  state  are  asking 
that  their  state  schools  be  placed  on  a 
plane  that  will  make  them  equal  to  any 
and  at  the  same  time  will  allow  eco- 
nomical administration. 

The  action  of  the  women  of  the  state 
in  endorsing  this  effort  to  put  the  finan- 
cial side  of  our  state  educational  insti- 
tutions upon  a  more  businesslike  basis 
is  embodied  in  the  following  resolution, 
passed  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Federated  Women's  Club  of  Kansas 
at  Salina: 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  always  taken  a 
foremost  place  in  Its  appreciation  of  educa- 
tion. With  our  growing  wealth  and  enlarg- 
ing vision  of  responsibility  as  a  leader 
among  the  states  in  enlightenment  and 
progress,  we  are  keenly  sensitive  to  our  ob- 
ligation to  provide  the  best  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  maintained  by  the  state. 
These  stressful  days  of  war  give  even  greater 
emphasis  to  this  obligation.  Kansas  must 
do  her  full  part  in  the  conduct"  of  the  war 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  after 
this  war  has  been  fought  to  a  victorious 
issue. 

Therefore  we,  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  Kansas,  in  annual  convention, 
record  our  hearty  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution  submitted  to 
the  voters  by  the  last  legislature  by  which 
provision  will  be  made  for  a  permanent 
income  to  be  assured  to  all  our  state  edu- 
cational institutions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  lend  our  cordial 
support  to  this  progressive  educational 
measure  and  to  do  our  utmost  to  spread 
widely  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this 
amendment  so  that  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  may  have  a  permanent  in- 
come that  will  enable  them  to  plan  a  broad 
and  consistent  policy  in  meeting  the  great 
demands  made  upon  them  in  these  crucial 
days. 


Hays  Station  on  Profit  Basis 

While  an  experiment  station  cannot 
and  should  not  ordinarily  be  run  as 
would  a  big  farm  business,  the  Fort 
Hays  Experiment  Station  in  Kansas  very 
closely  approximates  this  condition.  It 
is  necessary  to  do  many  things  costing 
money  in  experimental  work  simply  to 
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get  at  facts  which  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way,  but  in  spite  of  this 
at  the  Hays  station,  according  to  the 
report  made  by  Supt.  Charles  R.  Weels 
on  the  occasion  of  the  cattlemen's  round- 
up, was  run  last  year  at  a  profit  of  2.3 
per  cent  and  5  per  cent  the  year  before 
on  the  total  investment. 

Last  year  alfalfa  was  produced  at  a 
profit  of  $20.33  an  acre,  corn  at  a  loss 
of  25  cents,  sorghum  at  a  profit  of  $3.16 
an  acre,  and  wheat  at  a  profit  of  43  cents 
an  acre.  While  the  wheat  crop  was  a 
complete  failure  on  many  farms  in  the 
district,  the  station  wheat  averaged  six 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Beans  were  produced  at  a  slight  loss. 
Beans  are  an  uncertain  crop,  pointed  out 
Superintendent  Weeks,  but  they  may  be 
raised  successfully  under  favorable 
weather  conditions.  They  do  not  sur- 
vive hot  winds  so  well  as  do  the  sor- 
ghum crops. 

Cattle  made  a  profit  at  the  station 
despite  the  highest  price  of  feed  ever 
known.  The  station  lost  $84  on  hogs, 
the  value  of  the  hogs  handled  being  $8,- 
200.    Sheep  at  the  station  proved  re- 
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munerative.  The  value  of  the  sheep  in 
January,  1917,  was  $1,635.  The  profit 
in  a  year  was  more  than  $1,000. 

Kafir  has  outyielded  corn  three  to  one 
on  an  average  in  the  last  eight  years  at 
the  station,  the  speaker  pointed  out. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  on  ground 
that  was  plowed  early  has  been  13.4 
bushels  an  acre,  while  on  late  plowed 
ground  it  has  been  7.8  bushels.  This 
difference  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  moisture  in  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  seeding  when  the 
ground  is  plowed  early. 

The  station  is  run  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  It  costs  24.4  cents  an  hour 
for  each  man  doing  work  at  the  station, 
an  average  of  13.2  cents  an  hour  for 
every  hour  of  work  by  a  horse,  an  aver- 
age of  3.6  cents  per  hour  for  machinery, 
and  $1.30  for  every  hour  in  which  an 
engine  is  run. 

Superintendent  Weeks  was  compli- 
mented highly  by  the  speakers  on  the 
efficient  work  done  at  the  experiment 
station.  One  of  the  speakers  pointed  out 
that  a  single  experiment  may  be  worth 
to  the  farmers  and  cattlemen  of  West- 
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em  Kansas  the  entire  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  station — and  hundreds  of  experi- 
ments with  live  stock  and  crops  are  be- 
ing conducted. 


A  circular  on  the  control  of  garden 
insects  and  plant  diseases  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  department  of  entomology 
and  botany  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  which  is  expected  to  prove  val- 
uable to  gardeners.  A  bulletin  issued 
by  the  department  of  entomology  on  the 
spraying  of  fruit  trees  gives  a  spray 
schedule  for  various  kinds  of  fruit.  Cop- 
ies of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment   Station,  Manhattan. 


"Hooverize,"  "Fletcherize,"  and  exer- 
cise— these  three;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  exercise. 


The  first  American  farm  tractors 
which  will  be  used  chiefly  in  preparing 
land  for  grain  production  are  now  being 
operated  in  France,  according  to  reports 
reaching  the  U.  S.  Ifood  Administration. 


Facts  you  should  know  about 
the  market  for  live  stock  and  meat 

In  Swift  %  Company's 
1918  Year  Book.  Sent  FREE 
on  request.   Write  for  copy 

'"pHIS  book  presents,  clearly  and  frankly,  a  study 
A  of  live  stock  buying  and  meat  selling — a  descrip- 
tion of  the  market  conditions  that  determine  the  prices 
you  get  for  your  live  stock. 

It  describes  the  producing  and  marketing  steps  from 
your  farm  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  explains 
also  how  the  part  played  by  Swift  8s  Company 
enables  you  to  obtain  for  your  live  stock  the  highest 
market  figures. 

The  full  value  to  you,  of  this  part  played  by  Swift 
&  Company — how  it  affords  you  a  ready  cash  market 
for  your  live  stock,  and  how  it  passes  along  the  meat 
products  to  the  consumer  on  the  lowest  operating 
expense  and  profit  and  with  highest  efficiency— is 
shown  in  this  book. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Swift  '&  Company's  1918 
Year  Book  now — a  postal  will  do.  Every  page 
presents  facts  that  you  as  a  stockman  and  farmer 
should  know. 


Address  Swift  &  Company 
4154  Packers  Av  e  n  u  e 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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/  Keep  your  poultry  free 
/  from  lice.  Look  out  for 
I  the  setting  hens  now— put 
I  Instant  Louse  Killer  in  the 
I  nests  before  adding  the  litter 
I  and  eggs,  then  the  brood  will 
come  off  free  from  vermin. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice 

Put  it  in  the  dust  bath— that's  always  a 
good  thing  to  do.  Just  as  good  for  ani- 
mals as  for  poultry.   DO  THIS:  With 
one  hand  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way.  with  the  other  sift  in  Instant 
Louse  Killer.   Especially  good  for 
lousy  colts  and  calves  right  now. 
GUARANTEED  by  Dr.  Hess.  The 
dealer  will  refund  your  money  if 
it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

;  1  lb.  25c, ZY2  lbs.  50c  (except  in  Canada) 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Buys  the  New  Butterfly 
Junior  No.  2.   Light  run- 
ning,  easy   cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects   in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

shown  here.  r„  -  „j 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  S'^Vy  Xt  8  «"« 

in  cream.  Postal  hrinjrn  Free  rataloi?- folder  and ' 'd 
factory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  bi 

ALBAU6H-D0VER  CO.,  2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


"Putting  off  an  easy  thing  makes  it 
hard,  and  putting  off  a  hard  thing  makes 
it  impossible." 

Good  business  as  well  as  patriotism 
urges  support  of  the  Government  in  its 
financial  needs.  There  is  no  class  of 
Americans  more  than  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  whose  own  welfare  is  so  indis- 
sohibly  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Buy  Liberty 
Bonds. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Use  of  Milk  Urfeed 


T  A  conference  of  the  national 
dairy  industry,  held  in  Chicago 
April  12  and  13,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Food 
Administration  officials  in  Washington. 
This  committee  has  requested  the  Food 
Administration  to  announce  again  its 
policy  with  regard  to  milk. 

In  response  to  this  request  the  Food 
Administration  has  issued  the  following: 
"For  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
child  it  is  essential  that  milk  should  be 
kept  in  the  diet  as  long  as  possible.  Not 
only  does  it  contain  all  the  essential  food 
elements  in  the  most  available  form  for 
ready  digestion,  but  the  recent  scientific 
discoveries  show  it  to  be  especially  rich 
in  certain  peculiar  propertes  that  alone 
render  growth  possible. 

"This  essential  quality  makes  it  also 
of  special  value  in  the  sick  room.  In 
hospitals  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
wounded  recover  more  rapidly  when  they 
have  milk. 

"For  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
|  growth,  and  especially  in  children,  butter 
fat  has  no  substitute.  During  this  last 
winter  when  much  agitation  arose  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  over  the  price 
of  milk,  which  was  advanced  from  two 
to  three  cents  per  quart  by  reason  of 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  feed  and 
labor,  many  families  among  the  poorer 
classes  were  found  giving  their  children 
tea  and  coffee  instead  of  milk.  Such 
methods  of  feeding  fail  to  nourish  the 
child  properly.  The  widest  possible  pub- 
licity should  be  carried  on  through  pub- 
lic channels  to  bring  tliese  essential  facts 
to  the  attention  of  all  mothers. 

"In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  milk  in 
Germany,  that  country  has  at  all  haz- 
ards maintained  the  milk  ration  of  the 
children  and  in  the  hospitals,  even 
though  to  do  so  has  meant  that  the 
adult  population  has  had  to  forego 
largely  its  use.  In  a  'safety  first'  health 
campaign  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  should  be  'children  first.' 

This  statement  from  the  Food  Admin- 
istration puts  the  stamp  of  official  ap- 
proval on  the  great  industry  of  dairying. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Dairy  Club, 
who  are  doing  their  part  in  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  this  most  essential  food 
product,  can  feel  that  they  are  being 
given  recognition  for  what  they  are  do- 
ing. There  are  absolutely  no  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts and  people  who  are  in  the  dairy 
business  can  be  assured  that  this  great 
industry  is  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible. 

Dairying  as  a  part  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness here  in  Kansas  is  facing  a  period 
of  expansion  and  progress.  It  has  been 
carried  on  too  much  as  a  side  line  in  the 
past  without  much  attention  being  given 
to  the  kind  of  cows  being  milked.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  average  Kan- 
sas milk  cow  should  not  double  her  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter  fat.  This 
can  be  done  by  better  feeding  and  the 
selection  of  better  cows.  When  labor  is 
so  scarce  and  feed  so  high  in  price,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  keep  cows  that  will 
produce  more  milk.  It  costs  just  about 
the  same  to  maintain  a  poor  cow  as  a 
good  one.  By  that  we  mean  the  cost  of 
the  feed  the  cow  eats  just  to  keep  her 
own  body  going.  The  milk  she  produces 
comes  from  the  extra  feed  she  is  able 
to  eat  and  turn  into  this  product.  The 
good  cow,  producing  twice  as  much  milk 
and  butter  fat  as  the  poor  cow,  produces 
her  milk  cheaper  because  the  feed  ex- 
pense of  running  the  empty  machine  is 
about  the  same  with  each  cow,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  good  cow  is  distributed 
over  twice  as  much  milk.  If  there  is  a 
boy  or  girl  in  the  Dairy  Club  who  cannot 
see  why  the  cost  per  gallon  of  the  milk 
produced  from  a  forty-pound  cow  is  less 
than  that  from  a  twenty-pound  cow, 
write  and  ask  to  have  it  more  fully  ex- 
plained. 

As  our  dairy  industry  develops  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  keep  better  cows 
because  the  land  is  getting  higher  in 
price.  Milking  better  cows  is  a  good 
way  to  increase  the  income  from  the 
land. 

Club  members  can  feel  that  they  are 
engaged  in  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries and  one  that  is  certain  to  continue 
to  be  important.  The  statement  from 
our  National  Food  Administrator  shows 
how  important  he  considers  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  as  related  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 


Old  Club  Member  Writes 

A  last  year's  member  of  the  Dairy 
Club,  who  could  not  continue  the  work 
this  year,  sends  words  of  greeting  and 
encouragement  that  all  will  be  glad  to 
read.  This  former  member  is  Ernest  As- 
bury,  of  Leavenworth  County,  who  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  $3  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  as  a  reward 
for  the  many  good  letters  and  pictures 
he  sent  in  during  the  year. 

"Dear  Friends,"  writes  Ernest,  "I  re- 
ceived my  prize  of  three  dollars  and 
Was  very  much  pleased  to  get  it  and  to 
know  that  I  was  awarded  first  place  in 
the  picture  and  letter  contest.  I  am 
also  glad  to  have  the  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  for  I  like  to  read  the 
Dairy  Club  department,  whether  I  am  a 
contestant  or  not.  I  am  going  to  high 
school  this  year,  and  I  could  not  keep 
up  my  school  work  and  work  in  the 
Dairy  Club,  too,  or  I  would  have  joined 
the  advanced  class.  I  hope  that  the 
boys  and  girls  like  the  Dairy  Club  work 
as  well  as  I  did  last  year.  I  am  wish- 
ing the  Dairy  Club  the  greatest  of  suc- 
cess." 


Watch  the  Cream  Separator 

Are  you  sure  your  cream  separator  is 
running  all  right  and  skimming  as 
closely  as  it  should  ?  Butter  fat  is  too 
valuable  a  product  to  be  lost  in  the  skim 
milk.  Be  sure  that  the  machine  is  level 
and  securely  fastened  to  a  firm  founda- 
tion. Sometimes  a  machine  works  loose 
after  being  leveled,  and  requires  read- 
justment. Do  not  forget  that  the  speed 
of  the  separator  is  an  important  factor 
in  its  skimming.  If  the  crank  is  turned 
slower  than  the  speed  indicated  by  the 
manufacturers,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  fat 
in  the  skim  milk.  The  milk  should  not 
be  turned  into  the  bowl  until  the  ma- 
chine is  running  at  full  speed. 

A  temperature  of  00  degrees  is  best 
for  clean  separation.  There  is  apt  to  be 
a  loss  of  fat  in  separating  cold  milk.  If 
the  milk  gets  too  cold  for  separating,  it 
can  be  warmed  by  placing  the  can  in 
hot  water.  The  best  practice,  however, 
is  to  separate  the  milk  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  it  is  milked. 

Keeping  the  separator  clean  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  its  skimming  quali- 
ties. As  soon  as  the  milk  has  been  run 
through,  the  bowl  should  be  flushed  out 
by  pouring  into  the  supply  can  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  luke-warm  water.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  can  then  be  washed  with 
warm  water,  being  careful  to  leave  no 
particles  of  milk  or  sediment.  The  parts 
can  then  be  rinsed  in  scalding  water  and 
allowed  to  dry. 


More  milk  sours  during  the  spring 
months  than  during  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  This  period  between  winter 
and  summer  is  the  time  when  we  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  cooling  the  milk. 
Diiring  the  cold  weather  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cool  milk,  and  not  having  had 
trouble  with  milk  spoiling  we  naturally 
get  careless.  Warm  weather  tests  out 
our  methods  of  keeping  milk  free  from 
the  organisms  that  cause  it  to  spoil.  It 
is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  make  plans 
for  cooling  the  milk  and  cream.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  good  butter  from 
poor  cream.  Indirectly  the  care  you 
take  of  your  cream  will  affect  the  price 
your  creamery  can  pay  for  the  butter 
fat.  and  now  that  practically  all  cream 
buyers  grade  cream  you  might  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  lower  price  because  your 
cream  is  delivered  in  such  a'  condition 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  a 
lower  grade. 


Milking  Machines  Save  Labor 

The  shortage  in  labor  is  causing  more 
interest  than  ever  in  the  milking  ma- 
chine. Milking  machines  have  been  on 
the  market  more  than  twenty-five  years 
but  most  of  them  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. As  a  result  of  years  of  experi- 
menting, machines  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket that  are  past  the  experimental 
stage.  Milking  machines  are  giving  the 
best  satisfaction  in  hands  of  many  users 
while  others  soon  discard  them.  The 
successful  uh  by  many  shows  that  the 
machine  is  all  right  when  properly  used. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  milking 
machine  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
making  it  possible  for  one  man  to  milk 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cows  in  an  hour, 
although  extra  time  is  required  for 
cleaning  the  machine.    The  machine  does 


Healthy 
Vegetables 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends that  you  rid  your  seeds  and 
soil  of  infection  before  planting,  with 
the  greatest  known  disinfectant — 

FORMALDEHYDE 

"Wlie  Farmer's  Friend 
It  prevents  potato  scab  and  black-leg 
that  attacks  beets  and  other  vegetables. 
It  guards  against  onion  rot  and  onion 
smut  and  smudge,  cucumber  root  rot 
It  prevents  mould  in  celery,  lettuce, 
parsnips  and  other  covered  seeds  when 
applied  to  the  beds  before  planting. 
One  pint  bottle  of  our  Formaldehyde 
costs  35  cents.  Big  scientific  book  with 
full  directions  sent  free  upon  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  HEW  YORK12 


In  the  Official  Skimmino  Tests ' 
made  by  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at 
the  World's  Fair  Exposition,  (he 

IOWA4 

Cream  Separator, 

outskimmed  al!  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  prove  that  the  "IOWA" 
Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  The 
"IOWA"  is  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

the  World's  closest  skimming  device.   Send  for, 
free  book  ■ '  FA  CTS  "—tells  results  of  skimming 
tests  and  showshow  the  "IOWA"  increases 
cream  checks  by  stop-  / 
ping  your  butterf at  loss^ 
es.  Before  you  buy.  see 
and  try  the  "IOWA." 
Write  today. 
fCURVED  DISC  f      ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO 

534  Mullan  Ave.  Waterloo,  la 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


^BSORBrNi 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only af  ew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book3RtrM. 
ABSORBIHE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,211  Temple  St.,  Sprlnofield.  Mat*. 

NO  MJRE  SPILT  MILK! 

Government  reports  show  $18,000,000  worth 
lost  in  one  year.  HELP  SAVE  IT.  Con- 
servation is  the  foreword  and  slogan  of  the 
nation.  Much  of  the  milk  product  Is  lost 
through  unsanitary  conditions  on  the  farms 
and  at  shipping  stations.  STOP  THIS  LOSS 
with 

Henthom's  Milk  Can  Lock 

It  locks  and  seals  the  can  securely  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it  ar- 
rives at  Its  destination.  With  this  lock  it 
is  impossible  for  cream  or  milk  to  be  spilled 
or  pilfered. 

Price,  65  Cents 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 

Osawatomie  ...  Kansas 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  lire  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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not  injure  the  cow  in  any  way  and  ani- 
mals prefer  machine  to  hand  milking. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  cows  milked 
with  a  machine  hold  up  in  milk  toward 
the  end  of  the  milking  period  quite  as 
well  as  when  hand-milked,  so  that  the 
yield  for  the  year  may  be  a  little  less. 
Apparently  the  machine  will  do  better 
work  than  poor  hand  milkers,  but  it  is 
not  quite  equal  to  skilled  hand  milkers. 

When  the  machine  is  properly  han- 
dled the  quality  of  the  milk  with  refer- 
ence to  its  sanitary  condition  is  better 
than  when  it  is  hand  milked,  but  too 
often  the  machine  is  not  properly 
cleaned,  and  then  the  milk  is  not  in  as 
good  condition  as  that  drawn  by  hand. 

C.  H.  Eckles,  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture,  suggests  that  a  farmer 
who  expects  to  purchase  a  machine  will 
do  well,  first  of  all,  to  visit  some  one  us- 
ing a  machine  of  the  kind  he  is  consid- 
ering, and  see  it  in  operation,  so  that 
he  may  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  it.  In  buying  a  milking  machine 
use  the  same  common  sense  that  would 
guide  the  buyer  of  any  machinery.  It 
is  safer  to  get  a  make  that  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  preferably  three 
years  at  least,  in  order  that  the  defects 
may  have  been  corrected. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  milking  ma- 
chine is  practical  for  fewer  than  thirty 
cows.  The  cost  for  an  outfit  for  this 
many  cows  will  vary  from  $150  to  about 
$450,  but  if  it  does  its  work  successfully 
it  is  well  worth  the  price. 


Dairying  in  the  West 

Dairying  as  a  part  of  farming  is  to 
be  advocated,  rather  than  specialized 
dairy  farming,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  This  was  the  thought  ad- 
vanced by  Prof.  0.  E.  Reed  at  an  after- 
supper  meeting  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  hotel  at  Hays  the  day  of  the  cattle 
round-up.  All  the  rest  of  those  present 
were  beef  cattle  men,  and  Professor  Reed 
jokingly  stated  that  he  had  visited  in 
the  homes  of  some  of  them  and  found 
that  they  did  not  have  milk  and  butter 
on  their  tables.  He  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  the  dairy  farm 
project  at  the  experiment  station.  This 
dairy  proposition  is  operated  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit  and  must  stand  or  fall 
absolutely  on  its  merits.  They  grow 
such  feeds  as  are  adapted  to  Western 
Kansas  and  purchase  the  necessary  con- 
centrates. So  far  the  dairy  project  has 
made  good. 

Dairying  as  a  feature  of  farming  in 
that  part  of  the  state  appeals  especially 
to  the  man  of  small  capital.  The  man 
with  large  financial  resources  can  go  in 
for  beef  cattle.  Dairying  would  not  ap- 
peal to  him  at  all,  but  the  man  having 
a  limited  amount  of  land  and  capital 
can  use  milk  cows  most  successfully  to 
convert  into  revenue  the  waste  roughage 
oi"  the  farm.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  farmers  coming  in  this  class  finan- 
cially than  there  are  of  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  cattle  in  a  large  way. 

While  this  round-up  meeting  was  a 
beef  cattle  gathering,  we  noticed  that 
during  the  day  Professor  Reed  was  con- 
sulted by  a  good  many  men  who  were 
interested  in  getting  some  good  dairy 
cattle  into  their  respective  communities. 
It  is  evident  that  interest  in  dairying 
is  on  the  increase  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  Holstein  heifers 
were  seen  on  the  dairy  farm.  A  visit  to 
the  dairy  barn  and  equipment  was  a 
feature  of  the  automobile  tour  which 
covered  the  whole  station.  All  these 
young  heifers  had  been  bred  on  the  place. 
The  male  calves  from  the  grade  stock 
have  been  marketed  as  beef.  Only  well- 
bred  registered  bulls  are  used  in  the  herd. 

At  present  the  milk  is  being  marketed 
at  Fort  Riley,  going  exclusively  to  the 
base  hospital.  The  Government  has 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  clean,  safe 
milk.  This  is  a  long  way  to  ship  milk, 
and  it  requires  the  greatest  of  cleanli- 
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ness  and  care  to  send  it  so  far  and  have 
it  suitable  for  hospital  use. 

A  silo  or  two  and  a  few  good  cows  on 
every  wheat  farm  of  the  West  would 
make  farming  far  safer  than  it  is  where 
cows  are  not  kept,  the  only  source  of 
revenue  being  the  wheat,  which  is  sure 
to  fail  in  some  years. 


Sire  in  Dairy  Herd  Important 

The  economical  production  of  milk  is 
possible  only  when  the  machine  used — 
the  cow — is  an  efficient  one  for  the  pur- 
pose and  when  the  person  in  charge 
knows  how  to  manage  the  machine.  A 
cow  is  born  with  a  certain  natural  abil- 
ity to  produce  milk  if  given  proper  con- 
ditions. The  extent  of  this  ability  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  heredity  or  breeding. 
The  high-producing  dairy  cow  is  not  the 
result  of  any  special  manner  of  raising 
the  heifer  calf.  The  most  skilled  feeder 
cannot  put  this  quality  into  a  cow  born 
without  it.  All  the  good  feeder  can  do 
is  to  make  full  use  of  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce milk  which  the  cow  has  inherited. 
The  extent  to  which  this  milk-producing 
ability  is  inherited  varies  greatly,  as  is 
well  known.  Even  in  the  well-bred  dairy 
herds  not  all  the  heifers  raised  prove 
good  enough  to  retain  in  the  herd.  Con- 
stant culling  of  the  inferior  cows  has 
been  found  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  in  maintaining  a  profitable 
herd. 

The  ability  to  produce  milk  is  inher- 
ited through  both  dam  and  sire,  but  since 
the  sire  is  responsible  for  half  the  inher- 
itance of  each  young  animal,  he  is  clearly 
the  most  important  factor  in  improving 
the  herd.  If  the  cows  in  a  herd  are  cap- 
able of  producing  only  200  pounds  of  fat 
a  year  and  the  sire  used  represents  a 
breed  or  family  the  cows  of  which  aver- 
age 350  pounds  of  fat  a  year,  it  would 
appear  reasonable  that  the  heifers  would 
average  half  way  between — an  increase 
of  75  pounds  of  fat  a  year. 

Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. —  (Advertisement.) 

Much  Cream  Wasted 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  loss  of 
milk  and  cream  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  eighteen  million  dollars  a 
year.  This  is  based  on  careful  investi- 
gations made  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  cream  and  milk  is  handled. 
This  is  an  enormous  loss,  and  now  that 
butter  fat  and  milk  are  worth  more  than 
ever  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Every 
cream  shipper  stands  a  chance  to  lose 
some  of  his  cream  and  occasionally  a 
whole  canful.  The  small  losses  will  per- 
haps not  be  noticed,  as  he  has  no  means 
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of  knowing  exactly  how  much  butter  fat 
his  cream  contains.  Yet  in  the  aggre- 
gate these  small  losses  to  the  individual 
shipper  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  c'ourse  of  a  year.  The  can  that  falls 
off  the  truck  or  out  of  an  express  car 
on  the  platform,  dumping  its  contents, 
is  a  total  loss  to  the  shipper. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  urged  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  sealing  all  cream 
cans.  The  big  creameries  are  urging  this 
as  a  measure  of  protection  to  their  pat- 
rons, and  some  of  them  are  making  a 
systematic  campaign  to  keep  before 
shippers  this  important  source  of  loss  in 
shipping  cream.  The  wire  fastening 
used  to  hold  the  can  lid  in  place  with 
the  seal  to  prevent  its  being  tampered 
with  is  supposed  to  prevent  petty  pilfer- 
ing, but  we  were  told  recently  by  a  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
express  business  that  the  ordinary  seal 
is  not  effectual,  since  a  great  deal  of 
cream  is  lost  from  cans  simply  by  the 
lid  becoming  loosened  so  that  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  can  slop  out  or  in 
some  instances  being  deliberately  poured 
out  without  breaking  the  seal.  Of  course 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  due  to  care- 
less handling  in  which  a  can  falls  to  the 
pavement  or  platform,  the  seal  is  little 
protection.  The  only  safe  way  to  pre- 
vent cream  or  milk  being  lost  from  cans 
in  shipment  is  to  clamp  the  lid  on  so 
tightly  and  securely  that  the  cream  can- 
not spill  out,  even  should  the  can  be  up- 
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set.  Such  a  clamping  of  the  lid  also 
prevents  its  being  loosened  sufficiently  to 
pour  out  small  quantities.  The  loss 
which  occurs  is  certainly  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  expense  of  some  such  clamping 
device  as  will  absolutely  hold  the  lid  to 
its  place  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. Such  devices  are  now  on  the 
market,  and  in  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  saving  of  waste  of  all  kinds, 
we  believe  cream  and  milk  shippers 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  responsible  for  or 
having  to  stand  any  of  the  enormous  loss 
which  our  federal  investigation  finds  is 
taking  place  in  the  handling  of  milk 
and  cream. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Southwest  Jersey  Show  Association 
will  give  a  strictly  Jersey  show  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  September  16  to  21. 
The  show  will  not  be  restricted  to  any 
particular  locality,  but  will  be  open  to 
any  exhibitor  of  Jersey  cattle.  More 
than  $1,600  in  premiums  will  be  awarded. 
The  show  will  be  given  in  Convention 
Hall — Kansas  City's  great  exhibit  build- 
ing. A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  horse  show  each  evening.  The  show 
will  be  under  the  management  of  F.  J. 
Bannister,  J.  E.  Jones,  and  C.  J.  Tucker, 
all  well  known  Jersey  breeders.  Com- 
plete information  and  premium  lists  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  E.  Jones, 
421  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IDEAL 

Heating 

Improves  Property 

Spend  money  for  permanent  improvements  to  your  house 
and  get  the*  comforts  and  enjoyment  that  your  present 
prosperity  entitles  you  to.  Land  values  have  increased 
about  100%  in  the  last  five  years.  Is  your  home  modernized  to 
keep  up  with  this  increase  in  value?  Do  you  still  shiver  in  a  drafty, 
damp  hquse  with  old  fashioned  methods  of  heating? 

IDEAL  heat  is  best  economy 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  that  wasteful,  old 
fashioned  heating  is  economy— for  how  often  do  you  hear  of  it 
resulting  in  illness,  overwork  and  discouragement? 

MERICANy  [DEAL 

[Radiators  ^-IBoilers 

Heat  thewhole  house  with  least  fuel— burn  the  cheaper  fuels  of  your  locality. 
IDEAL  Boilers  will  do  it  and  are  scientifically  made  to  extract  the  greatest  heat 
for  warming  the  whole  house  like  one  room. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  never  wear  or  rust  out— they  last 
longer  than  the  building  and  are  the  far  sighted  investment  for  family  health  and 
comfort  and  conserving  fuel* 

Easily  put  in  any  farm  house 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  come  in  sizes  to  fit  any  cottage  or 

farm  house.  Cellar  or  water  pressure 
not  necessary.  Thousands  of  farm 
houses  are  so  equipped.  Cut  down  the 
work  in  your  household  and  give  your 
family  IDEAL  heating  with  its  fuel  sav- 
ings and  cleanliness. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  free. 
"Ideal  Heating"  is  full  of  pic* 
tures  and  information  telling 
all  about  radiator  heating.  Get 
it  at  once — no  obligation  to  buy. 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  American  Radiators  beat 
this  Farm  Home,  saving  fuel  every  year  and 
giving  the  family  a  mild,  balmy  temperature  in 
all  w eatbers  —  thousands  like  this  in  every  State, 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


Write  to 
Department  F>  1 4 
Chicago 
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HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  $15.00  and  up  per  day  can 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  borne  by  usine  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 


Made  better,  last  longer  no  watte,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Off iee  Box  13»        Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Kill  All  Fllei!  Tho^:rd 

•laeed  anywhere,  Daley  fly  Killer  attracts  and  kill*  all 
■lei.  Meat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lute  all  eeaeeo.  Made 

of  m«ul.  mwn't.  eatul  ee 
Ktlp  over:  will  Dot  soil  ec 


teed  eSesltve.  Ask  tee 


Daisy  Ply  Killer 

loM  by  Sealers,  ee  •  sent 
ky  mm.  preeeM.  I1.M. 
HAROLD  SOMBRS,  ISO  DeKcID  Avo.,  Brooklyn.  M.  Y. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  L0WperstcE8 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
Information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WAIT  THIS 


FREE? 


Length,  IK  inches..  Tour  own  name  on  the 
handle. 

James  Kremer  wrote  that  he  would  not 
take  t*  for  his  knife. 

John  Btreetor  said  It  la  easily  worth  11.50. 

It  is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel. 


Send  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  ana  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LEONARD,  MANAGER 

Kansas  Farmer  Bids;.  Topeka,  Kansas 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  If 
states.    For  catalog  writo 

PRE8.  G.  S.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsboro    -    -    -  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


 —  — 'catalog. 

OTTA  WAJ  /CANS.        FREE  ' 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCH  £T  LD  - 
CAMISOLE. COWN. 
CORSE1  COYtK  VOH 


CROCHETED  C  APS 


mm 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
rokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
Irderlng  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Let  us  be  content  in  work  to  do  the 
thing  we  can  and  not  presume  to  fret 
because  it's  little. — Elizabeth  Barrett 
Drowning. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  wo  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tlons  by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Homo 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Prayer 


Dear  God,  I  am  a  woman— womanlike, 
No  weaker  and  no  stronger  than  the  rest. 
And  that  is  why  I  ask  this  prayer  tonight 
For  help  and  guidance  in  the  little  things. 
If  I  could  feel  your  hand  upon  my  lips 
On  days  when  I  am  sick,  or  merely  tired 
Of  ail  the  .little  trivial  worrying  things, 
Perhaps  the  stabbing  word  would  not  dart 
out 

To  wound  my  child,  and  turning,  cut  my 
heart. 

I  do  not  want  to  nag.    I  only  want 
Guidance  to  understand  that  each  of  us 
Has  his  small  troubles,  and  that  mine  are 
not 

Harder  in  truth  than  other  women  bear. 


And  one  more  prayer  that  I  would  make 
tonight: 

If  I  could  only  see  the  difference 
Between  the  really  big  and  little  things! 
I  do  not  ask  for  better — or  for  more — 
I  only  ask  for  this.    God  keep  my  soul 
From  growing  petty.    It  will  be  enough. 
Help  me  in  this,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

— Lillian  Mayfield  Roberts  in  The  Earth. 


Heaven  never  was  tacked  on  at  the 
end  of  a  syllogism.  Heaven  lies  at  the 
end  of  a  rough  pathway.  Christ  is  not 
now  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Christ 
is  on  the  cross  over  there  in  Flanders. 
Let  us  go  out  and  stand  with  Him  under 
the  cross  upon  which  the  wickedness  of 
men  has  lifted  him  once  more.  Let  us 
discern  him  in  the  life  of  today  as  he 
is  calling  men  to  sacrifice  and  death. 
Let  us  be  sure  he  is  there.  The  gospeB 
is  not  for  individual  redemption  alone: 
it  is  for  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
entire  race  of  mankind  in  all  its  inter- 
ests. "A  rest  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God,"  but  between  you  and  that  rest 
there  is  the  rough  pathway  of  the  cross. 
— Dr.  Edmund  Janes  Kulp,  pastor  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Topeka. 


Closet  for  Cleaning  Utensils 

Entrance  of  dust  and  dirt  into  a  house 
is  unavoidable,  and  the  housekeeper  is 
compelled  to  spend  much  of  her  time  and 
energy  in  the  daily  cleaning.  Through 
the  use  of  better  equipment  and  more 
systematic  planning  she  is  able  to  do  the 
cleaning  more  easily  and  quickly.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  special  place  where  clean- 
ing utensils  may  be  kept  in  the  best  con- 
dition and  ready  for  instant  use,  thus 
saving  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  col- 
lecting them  when  needed. 

A  closet,  cupboard,  or  wardrobe  in  the 
kitchen  is  the  best  place  for  keeping 
these  utensils.  A  backstair  closet  is  also 
a  good  place.  One  end  of  a  back  porch 
may  be  inclosed  and  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  closet  should  have  plenty  of 
hooks  and  racks  for  utensils  and  a  shelf 
for  cleaning  materials. 

The  housekeeper  should  choose  uten- 
sils according  to  her  own  needs  and  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  her  house. 
The  following  inexpensive  equipment, 
suggested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  927  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled  "Farm  Home  Conven- 
iences'," will  help  to  lighten  the  work  of 
cleaning: 

Bucket  with  wringer  for  mopping. 

A  piece  of  inch  board  fifteen  inches 
square  with  rollers  makes  a  convenient 
platform  on  which  to  set  the  mop  bucket, 
and  permits  it  to  be  moved  easily  with- 
out lifting. 

Wall  mop  made  by  tying  a  bag  made 
of  wool  or  cotton  cloth  over  an  ordinary 
broom. 

A  broom,  with  a  hook  screwed  in  the 
end  of  the  handle  by  which  it  can  be 
hung  up. 

A  long-handled  dust  pan. 

Several  brushes  for  cleaning  purposes. 

Cheesecloth,  worn  silk,  and  flannelette 
for  dusters.  These  dusters  may  be  made 
by  dipping  the  cloths  in  two  quarts  of 
warm  water  to  which  one-half  cupful  of 
kerosene  has  been  added.  They  are  in- 
flammable, and  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  stove  or  lighted  lamp. 

A  blackboard  eraser  covered  with  flan- 
nelette for  stove  polishing. 

An  oiled  floor  mop  to  use  on  oiled  or 
polished  floors.  Several  makes  can  be 
found  on  the  market,  or  one  may  be 
made  of  old  stockings  or  any  discarded 
woolen  or  flannelette  material.  The  ma- 
terial is  cut  into  one-inch  strips  and 
sewed  across  the  middle  to  a  foundation 
of  heavy  cloth.    This  is  fastened  to  an 


old  broom  handle  or  used  in  a  clamp  mop 
handle.  The  mop  is  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion made  of  one-half  cupful  melted  par- 
affin and  one  cupful  kerosene  and  al- 
lowed to  dry.  To  keep  it  moist  it  is 
rolled  tightly  and  kept  in  a  paper  bag, 
away  from  stove  or  lamp. 

A  carpet  sweeper  or  a  vacuum  cleaner 
should  be  used  in  the  daily  cleaning  of 
the  carpets  and  rugs.  A  vacuum  cleaner 
operated  by  hand  or  electric  power  re- 
moves practically  all  the  dust  and  dirt 
from  carpets  and  rugs  in  a  dustless 
manner. 


Softening  Hard  Water 

Is  your  cistern  empty,  and  are  you 
wishing  for  soft  water?  Did  you  know 
that  you  can  soften  ordinary  "hard"  wa- 
ter by  using  such  simple  chemicals  as 
slaked  lime  and  washing  soda? 

The  chemical  to  be  used  will  depend 
on  the  mineral  causing  the  hardness.  A 
sample  of  the  water  to  be  treated  should 
be  sent  to  a  commercial  analytical  labor- 
atory where  a  test  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  hardness  can  be  made 
and  the  proper  treatment  prescribed. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Brubaker,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  made  tests  along 
this  line  in  the  last  year  and  states  that 
four  or  five  ounces  of  lime,  costing  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent,  will  soften  thirty  gal- 
lons of  Manhattan  water.  Several  of 
the  people  of  the  town  have  filled  their 
cisterns  with  city  water  and  tried  out 
this  treatment  with  satisfactory  results. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  washing 
soda,  the  treatment  is  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive than  this,  but  the  cost  is  still 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  ad- 
ditional soap  necessary  when  hard  water 
is  used. 


Lest  We  Forget 

A  few  maxims  to  hang  up  over  the 
kitchen  sink  and  read  over  while  the 
dishes  are  being  washed: 

Little  children  wish  and  need  to  be 
doing  something  with  their  bodies  and 
hands  every  minute  they  are  awake. 

They  need  a  frequent  change  of  oc- 
cupation. 

If  I  provide  them  with  interesting 
things  to  do,  they  will  not  have  time  to 
be  fretful  or  to  do  naughty  things. 

When  I  see  my  children  harmlessly 
occupied,  and  using  their  hands  and 
bodies,  I  may  be  sure  that  they  are  ed- 
ucating themselves  even  if  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  pleasure  they  take  in  their 
occupation. 

When  a  child  has  a  great  desire  to  do 
something  inconvenient,  let  me  ask  my- 
self, "Why  does  he  want  to  do  it?" 
and  try  to  understand  and  meet  the  real 
need  which  is  apt  to  underlie  his  un- 
reasonable request. — Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


Inexpensive  Conveniences 

"Farm  Home  Conveniences"  is  the  title 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  927,  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  bulletin  describes  house- 
hold conveniences  whieu  may  be  made  at 
a  moderate  cost  by  anybody  who  has 
a  few  simple  tools  and  the  ability  to  use 
them.  Among  the  articles  which  it  tells 
how  to  make  are:  a  kitchen  cabinet,  fire- 
less  cooker,  sponge  box  for  keeping  bread 
dough  at  an  even  temperature,  dish 
drainer,  serving  tray  on  casters  for 
carrying  dishes  to  and  from  the  table, 
a  folding  ironing  board  which  can  be 
fastened  up  against  the  wall  and  is  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  a  rack  for 
a  portable  ironing  board  if  this  is  pre- 
ferred, an  iceless  refrigerator,  a  cold  box 
to  be  placed  outside  the  window  for 
keeping  food  in  cool  weather,  shower 
bath  facilities,  a  cookstove  dryer  or  evap- 
orator, and  a  fly  trap.  Suitable  equip- 
ment for  making  butter  and  cheese  and 
for  the  cleaning  closet  is  also  described, 
and  several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  well  protection  and  inexpen- 
sive waterworks  for  a  farm  kitchen. 

Other  publications  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  interest  along  this  line, 
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•which  are  available  for  free  distribution 
at  the  present  time,  are: 

Farmers'  Bulletin  607,  Farm  Kitchen 
as  a  Workshop. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  841,  Home  and  Com- 
munity Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  689,  Plan  for  Small 
Dairy  House. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  602,  Production  of 
Clean  Milk. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  748,  A  Simple  Steam 
Sterilizer  for  Farm  Dairy  Utensils. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  734,  Fly  Traps  and 
Their  Operation. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  463,  Sanitary  Privy. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  474,  The  Use  of 
Paint  on  the  Farm. 

Any  of  these  bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Milk  Is  in  Season 

The  first  law  of  conservation  is,  Use 
home  supplies  in  season.  Milk  is  in  sea- 
son. It  is  both  meat  and  drink,  and 
furnishes  easy  energy  to  the  system. 
Milk  has  a  hundred  uses — it  may  be 
served  as  a  beverage,  a  soup,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  main  dish,  or  turned  into  a 
salad  in  the  form  of  cream  cheese,  or 
converted  into  a  dessert.  The  house- 
keeper who  has  an  abundance  of  milk 
and  eggs  is  rich  in  resources. 

Where  skim  milk  is  plentiful,  use  it 
in  making  graham  or  bran  breads;  it 
gives  a  soft  texture  to  any  bread  that 
contains  branny  material. 

Cooking  rice,  mush  or  oatmeal  with 
milk  not  only  adds  to  the  food  value  but 
improves  the  dish. 

This  is  the  season  for  cream  soups — 
cream  of  onion,  potato,  bean,  oyster 
plant,  pea,  celery,  tomato,  corn,  spinach, 
asparagus,  and  a  dozen  more.  In  these 
soups  you  can  use  canned  vegetables  and 
vegetables  not  so  good  for  use  in  other 
ways,  such  as  coarse  celery  or  potatoes 
not  good  enough  for  baking.  Serve  these 
nourishing  soups  with  a  light  meal. 

Make  the  bes't  use  now  of  dishes  with 
white  sauce.  This  is  the  basis  of  milk 
gravies,  cream  soups,  croquettes,  souffles, 
scalloped  dishes  and  certain  desserts  such 
as  cornstarch  or  tapioca  pudding.  Sub- 
stitute cornstarch,  rice  or  corn  flour  for 
wheat  flour  in  making  cream  sauce.  Cook 
fat  and  cornstarch  thoroughly  before 
adding  the  milk.  A  brown  sauce  may  be 
made  by  browning  the  fat  and  the  corn- 
starch before  adding  the  liquid. 

For  the  main  dish  at  dinner  or  supper 
at  this  season  combine  milk  and  eggs 
or  milk  and  cheese  and  eggs.  Use  eggs 
and  milk  in  making  corn  bread  and 
wheatless  muffins  and  in  desserts.  Serve 
no  meat,  or  less  meat  when 'such  com- 
binations are  made. 


Potatoes  for  Wheat 

America  has  fallen  behind  in  its  ship- 
ments of  food  to  Europe.  We  must  make 
up  our  obligations  now  by  sending  more 
cereals,  especially  wheat.  Eating  pota- 
toes is  one  way  to  increase  the  supply 
of  wheat. 

We  have  the  potatoes — millions  of 
bushels  are  available  now;  they  won't 
be  as  good  three  months  from  now.  To 
conserve  both  wheat  and  potatoes  eat 
potatoes  now  and  get  such  an  enthu- 
siasm for  potatoes  that  next  year's  pro- 
duction will  beat  this  year's. 

Does  it  not  fill  you  with  shame  to 
read  the  morning  paper  with  wheat 
bread  before  you  in  any  form?  Shame 
on  any  American  who  does  not  stimu- 
late further  production  of  potatoes  by 
eating  them  now! 

Our  comrades  across  the  sea  need 
wheat.  They  need  every  bit  we  have  in 
this  country.  What  would  Germany  do 
under  these  circumstances?  If  the  Hoh- 
enzollern  family  demanded  wheat  for  the 
preservation  of  autocracy  the  German 
people  would  be  compelled  to  send  the 
last  grain  and  they  would  be  compelled 
in  the  name  of  autocracy  to  eat  potatoes. 

We  can  improve  on  that.  Of  our  own 
free  will  we  can  send  wheat  for  liberty. 
Out  of  love  for  our  fellows  we  can  eat 
potatoes  for  democracy. 

The  men  crippled  in  fighting  our  bat- 
tles, the  women  widowed  for  our  free- 
dom, the  children  orphaned  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  future  children,  they  are 
the  ones  who  stretch  their  pitiful  hands 
to  us  across  the  seas.  We  can  say: 
Brothers  and  sisters,  every  grain  of 
wheat,  every  particle  of  flour  this  coun- 
try has  is  yours — YOURS.  We  have  said 
it — empty  words  do  not  fill  empty  stom- 
achs, neither  does  maudlin  sentimen- 
tality. 

Germany  gets  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  the  United  States  less  than 
100  bushels.    Germany  raises  five  time3 
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Steers  Fattened  on  Silage  Without  Corn 


HE  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
recently  closed  the  third  series  of 
experiments  on  feeding  beef  cat- 
tle which  have  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  The  experi- 
ments just  closed  were  conducted  with 
!  a  vjew  of  adjusting  methods  of  finishing 
beef  cattle  to  war  conditions.  As  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  data,  the 
cattle  which  received  no  corn  other  than 
that  contained  in  the  silage  made  the 
cheapest  gains.  The  last  test  extended 
over  a  period  of  100  days  in  which  five 
lots  of  two-year-old  steers  were  fed.  The 
cattle  used  in  the  test  were  grade  Short- 
horn and  Hereford  steers  which  were 
purchased  in  December  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  at  a  cost  of  $11.15  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  cost  of  these  steers 
in  the  feed  lot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test  was  $11.35  per  hundred  pounds. 

Each  of  the  five  groups  received  all 
the  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  they  could 
eat.  The  first  lot  received  a  full  feed 
of  shelled  corn  and  linseed  oil  cake  in 
the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  corn  to 
one  pound  of  linseed  cake.  The  second 
lot  received  the  same  amount  of  linse.ed 
cake  as  the  first,  but  only  half  as  much 
shelled  corn.  The  third  lot  received  the 
same  amount  of  linseed  cake  as  the  first 
and  second  lots,  but  was  fed  corn  during 
the  last  forty  days  only.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  lots  received  no  corn  other  than 
that  contained  in  the  silage.  The  fourth 
lot  received  the  same  amount  of  linseed 
cake  as  was  fed  to  the  first  three  lots, 
which  averaged  2.77  pounds  per  steer 
daily.  The  fifth  lot  received  an  average 
of  4.4  pounds  linseed  cake. 

The  largest  average  daily  gain,  3.05^ 
pounds  per  head,  was  obtained  in  the 
first  lot,  which  received  a  full  feed  of 
corn  throughout  the  feeding  period.  The 
gains  in  live  weight  made  by  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lots,  which  received  no  corn 
other  than  that  in  the  silage,  are  con- 
sidered satisfactory  for  fattening  cattle. 
Crediting  the  gain  on  the  hogs  following 
the  cattle  to  the  steers,  the  cost  of  gain 
was  least  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lots. 
Figuring  corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  corn 
silage  at  $8.50  a  ton,  linseed  oil  cake  at 
$60  a  ton,  and  clover  hay  at  $20  a  ton, 
the  total  cost  of  feed  was  more  than 
twice  as  much  in  the  first  lot,  which  re- 
ceived a  full  feed  of  corn,  as  it  was  in 
the  fourth  lot,  which  received  no  corn 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  silage. 
The  price  received  on  the  market  was 
$14.40  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  first 
and  second  lots,  $14.10  for  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lots.  After  deducting 
all  expenses  and  crediting  the  gain  in 
live  weight  on  the  hogs  to  the  cattle  at 
$15.50  per  hundred,  the  profit  per  steer 
was:  First  lot,  $5.27;  second  lot,  $10.89; 
third  lot,  $13.47;  fourth  lot,  $15.04,  and 
fifth  lot,  $14.02. 

The  largest  profits  were  obtained  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lots,  which  received 
no  corn  other  than  that  contained  in 
silage.  Judging  by  this  trial,  the  larger 
amount  of  linseed  cake  fed  to  the  fifth 
lot  was  not  justified.  The  profits  per 
steer  in  the  first  three  lots  decreased  as 
^;he  amount  of  corn  increased.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  feeding  of 
corn  to  two-year-old  fattening  cattle  in 
addition  to  corn  silage,  linseed  oil  cake, 
and  clover  hay,  is  not  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  market.  There  was 
no  distinct  difference  in  the  shrinkage 
in  shipment  which  could  be  attributed  to 
the  different  rations  fed.  There  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  percent- 
age of  dressed  beef  obtained  from  the 
various  lots  of  cattle.  An  inspection  of 
the  beef  after  the  animals  had  been 
slaughtered  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
product  produced  by  the  heavy  feeding 
of  silage  without  the  addition  of  corn 
was  fully  equal  to  the  corn -"fed  beef. 
Two  prominent  packing-house  experts 
rated  the  fourth  lot  as  the  best  of  the 
five. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  tests 
conducted  by  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  on  the  extensive  use  of  corn  sil- 
age for  fattening  beef  steers.  The  re- 
sults confirm  those  obtained  in  the  pre- 
vious tests,  which  are  reported  in  Bulle- 
tin 150  of  the  Missouri  station. 


.  Federated  Meat  Producers' 
*  Association 

According  to  reports  that  have  come 
to  us,  live  stock  men  throughout  Indiana 
and  Eastern  Illinois  have  shown  unusual 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  new  fed- 
erated meat  producers'  association  which 
was  organized  April  12  and  13  at  a  meet- 
ing of  cattle  and  hog  men  and  agricul- 
tural representatives  from  eight  central 


western  states  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  constitution 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  on  which  were 
men  from  the  eight  states  was  accepted 
unanimously  by  the  500  members  of  the 
Indiana  Cattle  Feeders'  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  April  13.  The  doc- 
ument will  be  put  up  to  other  state  bod- 
ies who  will  be  called  in  special  session 
before  May  16,  when  the  permanent  or- 
ganization will  be  perfected  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Reasons  for  forming  the  association  as 
stated  were:  To  unite  all  the  producers 
of  the  Central  West  with  common  aims 
and  to  assure'  the  meat  production  asked 
by  the  Government;  to  organize  the  pro- 
ducers so  that  they  will  back  up  C.  E. 
Yancey,  their  representative  on  the  food 
administration,  and  to  see  that  the  meat 
commission  named  recently  by  President 
Wilson  to  determine  policies  toward  meat 
production  interests  be  properly  in- 
formed. 

The  situation  in  which  the  meat  pro- 
ducers find  themselves  as  a  result  of 
meatless  days  was  explained  by  Dean  J. 
H.  Skinner,  of  the  Purdue  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department.  He  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  central  organization  to 
keep  the  food  administration  and  others 
informed  of  the  needs  of  the  live-stock 
industry. 

Men  on  the  constitution  committee 
were:  W.  A.  Cochel,  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, S.  T.  Simpson,  Columbia,  Missouri; 
J.  W.  Waichet,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  T. 
Tomhave,  State  College,  Pennsylvania; 
F.  S.  Morrison,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  H. 
P.  Rusk,  Urbana,  Illinois;  C.  G.  Starr, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  H.  J.  Gramlich, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  constitution  adopted  is  as  follows : 

Article  I — Name:  This  Association  shall 
be  known  as  the  Federated  Meat  Producers' 
Association. 

Article  II — Object:  The  object  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  meat  producers  of  the  United  States 
through  a  federation  of  the  various  state 
live  stock  organizations. 

Article  III — Membership:  The  following 
states  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  in 
this  organization:  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri.  Other  states  may  be  admitted 
upon  application  and  ratification  by  the  ex. 
eeutive   committee  of  this  association. 

Each  state  shall  be  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three.  Two  of  these  shall  be 
selected  by  the  state  live  stock  association 
or  associations,  and  shall  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  meat  animals. 
The  third  member  of  this  committee  shall 
be  selected  by  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
experiment  station  within  said  state. 

Article  IV — Officers:  The  officers  of  this 
association  shall  be  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  the  officers  and  two 
additional  members  elected  from  the  mem- 
bership at  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  V — Meetings:  The  annual  meeting 
of  this  association  shall  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Illinois,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  March  of 
each  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VI — Membership  Fee:  Each  state 
becoming  a  member  of  this  association  shall 
pay  a  membership  fee  of  $25  per  annum. 
This  fund  shall  be  used  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  this  association.  All  expenditures 
from  this  fund  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee. 

Article  VII — Voting:  Each  state  holding 
membership  in  this  association  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote. 

Article  VIII — Amendments:  This  consti- 
tution may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 


Keeping  Sheep  on  Farm 

J.  E.  Payne,  of  Oklahoma,  warns 
against  plunging  in  sheep.  He  says  he 
once  knew  a  man  who  owned  two  brood 
sows  from  which  he  made  $100  per  year 
net  profit.  This  was  $50  profit  from 
each  brood  sow.  He  figured  that  100 
brood  sows  should  give  him  a  net  profit 
of  nearly  $5,000  a  year  after  making 
allowance  for  some  losses.  He  borrowed 
money  and  bought  a  hundred  sows.  The 
next  year  he  failed  to  make  enough  on 
hogs  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money. 

The  large  profits  which  small  flocks 
of  sheep  have  made  their  owners  during 
the  last  few  years  have  almost  per- 
suaded some  men  who  never  raised  sheep, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  business,  to 
go  into  sheep  raising  on  a  large  scale. 
They  are  encouraged  to  do  this  by  seeing 
a  few  men  make  money  by  specializing 
in  sheep  farming.  But  the  men  who 
make  money  by  specializing  in  sheep 
raising  are  men  who  were  already  ac- 
quainted with  sheep. 

The  small  flocks  on  farms  live  largely 
on  the  rough  feed  which  usually  wastes. 
Enough  sheep  to  pick  up  the  waste 
roughness  will  pay  the  farmer,  while  a 
large  flock,  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperi- 
enced man,  may  cause  loss  instead  of 
bringing  gain, 


Stewart  Lens 
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Stewart  V-Ray  d»C  Aft 
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Stewart  V-Ray  *t  ftft 
SparkPlug  *1.W 


Stewart  Warning 

Hand-operated  $3.50 
(Motor-driven  type  $6) 
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Stewart  Speedometer  and 
Instrument  Board  for  Ford 
Sedan  andCoupelet  models 
Price,  complete^  J  g  QQ 

Western  Price  $15.50 


Stewart  Speedometer 
and  Instrument  Board 
for  Ford  Cars 
Price- 

Complete  . 
^Western  Price  $12.50 
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Accessories 
For  Ford  Cars 

When  you  buy  accessories  for  your  Ford 
car,  get  the  best.  Insist  on  having  Stewart 
Automobile  Accessories. 

Costs  you  no  more  to  get  the  best,  in  the 
first  place.   And,  in  the  long  run,  it  ia  cheapest. 

Stewart  Accessories  for  Ford  cars  are  the 
best  that  your  money  can  buy.  There  are 
none  better  sold  at  any  price. 

When  the  best  costs  you  no  more,  why  take 
chances  with  unknown,  untried,  inferior  ac- 
cessories that  may  give  you  endless  trouble. 

Back  of  Stewart  Accessories  stands  the 
world's  greatest  accessory  manufacturers — 
an  organization  with  unlimited  resources  and 
manufacturing  facilities.  This  fact  alone  in- 
sures the  continued  superiority  of  Stewart 
Accessories. 

You  need  Stewart  Accessories  on  your  Ford 
car.  They  enable  you  to  get  more  pleasure, 
better  service,  and  greater  satisfaction  out  of 
your  motoring. 

The  Stewart  line  for  Ford  cars  is  complete. 
Note  how  varied  it  is.  Examine  the  illus- 
trations on  this  page.  Each  shows  an  acces- 
sory you  need  —  an  accessory  that  will  make 
your  Ford  a  better  car. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru- 
ment Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Prod- 
uct is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the 
pleasure  of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart 
Speedometer.  You  need  it  to  tell  you  how 
far  and  how  fast  you  drive;  to  avoid  arrest  for 
speeding;  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it 
for  following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher- 
ever and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  win 
"dress  up"  your  car  —  adds  to  its  appear- 
ance. Fills  up  that  unsightly  gap  below 
the  windshield.  Brings  the  speedometer 
up  into  position  where  it  can  be  easily  seen 
Rests  tight  against  the  steering  column 
Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steering  wheel 
Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolts,  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with_ 
Clock,  headlight  switch,  starter  control 
and  other  accessories  can  be  easily  added. 
Made  of  wood  with  black  satin  egg-shell 
finish.  Speedometer  is  mounted  fiusn.  Ad  s  a 
finishing  touch  of  elegance  to  the  Ford  sar. 

Then  there   are  the    other  Stewart  Ac- 
cessories  for  your    Ford.      The  Stewart 
Autoguard  for  the  front  and  rear  a-e  needed 
for  your   car's   protection.     The  Stewart 
V-Ray     Searchlight  is     indispensable  Stewart 
Lens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear  as  day* 
The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and  clears  the 
way  for  you  in  any  traffic.   Stewart  V-Ray  Spark 
Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug  troubles. 

Each  of  these  Stewart  Accessories  is  a  motoring 
necessity.  Don't  be  without  them  another  day. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobbers 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Cor'n 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A» 


Stewart  Autoguard  $7  Kit 
for  Ford  cars  V  * 

(Western  Price  $8.25) 
With  Nickel  Rail.  $8.50 
(Western  Price  $9.25) 

Stewart  Autoguard 
Tire-carrier        411  Cft 
for  Ford  Cars  •PH.OU 
(Western  Price  $12.50) 
With  Nickel  Rail,  $12.50 
(Western  Price  $13.50) 
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as  many  potatoes  as  the  United  States 
in  less  than  one-tenth  our  area.  We  can 
and  we  will  do  as  well.  But  that's  for 
the  future.  For  now,  let's  eat  potatoes, 
save  wheat,  and  redeem  our  obligations 
to  the  Allies. — United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Potato  and  Celery  Hash 

6  medium-sized  boiled  potatoes 
1  cupful  cut  celery 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
3  tablespoonfuls  fat 

Mix  the  cold  potatoes  with  finely-cut 
celery.  Add  the  salt  and  the  melted 
fat,  stir  together,  place  in  a  hot  oven, 
and  bake  until  well  browned  on  top. 
Stir  the  potatoes  and  let  brown  again. 
Repeat  this  two  or  three  times  until  the 
potatoes  have  browned  throughout  and 
the  celery  is  well  cooked. 

Raw  diced  potatoes  may  be  cooked 
with  the  celery  in  boiling  salted  water 
for  twenty  minutes.  When  tender  re- 
duce water  by  rapid  boiling,  add  the  fat, 
pour  into  baking  pan  and  cook  ten  min- 
utes in  the  oven. 


Tlve  white  sauce  is  made  by  heating  a 
cupful  of  milk  in  the  double  boiler, 
thickening  with  two  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  seasoning  with  the  same 
amount  of  butter.  Arrange  the  sauce 
and  the  vegetables  or  fish  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  greased  baking  dish.  Sprinkle 
buttered  crumbs  over  the  top,  and  brown 
it  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty- five  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Canned  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  oysters, 
and  salmon  all  lend  themselves  well  to 
this  method  of  preparation  for  the  table. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  way  to  use  left- 
overs, as  a  small  amount  of  the  vege- 
table goes  farther  when  combined  with 
the  white  sauce. 


Scalloped  Dishes 

1  cupful  medium  thick  white  sauce 

2  cupfuls  cooked  vegetables  or 

fish 


"Corn  Flour-Plus"  Biscuit 

You  can  give  up  the  use  of  wheat  flour 
and  still  enjoy  hot  biscuit  for  breakfast. 
Corn  flour  is  the  answer.  This  is  a  new 
product  to  most  housekeepers  but  it 
promises  to  be  well  known  before  wheat 
harvest,  as  the  production  of  corn  flour 
has  increased  500  per  cent  in  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

Corn  makes  a  beautiful  white  flour, 
delicate  enough  for  a  perfect  sponge- 
cake, or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a 
fine  biscuit  flour  that  browns  like  French 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT— ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book.  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern.  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  834( — Chddren's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  dress  is  neat- 
looking,  easy  to  launder  and  can  be  made  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  one-piece  kimono 
dress,  slashed  at  the  center  front  to  allow  it  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head.  The 
kimono  sleeves  may  be  long  and  gathered  into  a  cuff  at  the  wrist,  or  cut  off  at  the 
elbow.  The  broad  rounded  collar  gives  a  quaint  appearance  to  the  simple  little 
dress.  No.  8337 — Ladies'  Fichu:  Cut  in  one  size.  Many  and  varied  are  the  uses  of 
a  fichu,  and  it  is  a  wise  woman  who  sees  that  she  is  well  supplied  with  several  of 
these  dainty  accessories.  The  set  illustrated  is  practical  and  very  becoming.  The 
fichu  is  quite  broad  over  the  shoulders,  and  the  ends  are  rounded  and  trimmed  with 
a  frill.  A  rounded  cuff,  and  a  pointed  cuff  which  may  be  cut  off.  gives  three  styles. 
No.  8352 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  best  argument  in 
favor  of  this  little  frock  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  just  the  pattern  you  want  for  an 
easily  made  little  gingham  dress  for  play.  It  hangs  straight  from  shoulders  to  hem, 
but  the  line  is  broken  by  a  belt  which  is  fastened  well  up  under  the  arms  to  simu- 
late an  empire  waist  line.  The  front  of  the  dress  is  caught  in  shallow  plaits  at  the 
belt,  which  gives  the  effect  of  a  panel.  No.  8336— Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
48  inches  bust  measure.  What  every  woman  knows  is  that  she  cannot  get  along- 
this  season  without  a  smart  but  simple  one-piece  dress.  The  model  shown  is  in 
one  piece  from  shoulders  to  hem.    The  long  tight-fitting  sleeves  are  very  chic  for  a 

«i/cfSSi  ,  PlSf11?  ?e.eve1  may  be  substituted  in  a  wash  dress  if  preferred. 
No.  8343— Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  A  suggestion 
of  the  barrel  or  peg  top  effect  which  is  so  fashionable  this  season  is  produced  in 
this  model  by  the  use  of  large  pockets  which  stand  awav  frOm  the  hips  It  is  a 
style  which  is  very  deceiving,  because  it  looks  quite  intricate,  but  in  realltv  there 

are  just  four  gores  and  a  trimming  band  and  so  it  is  very  easy  to  make     No"  8348  

Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  A  splendid  model  for 
linen  or  pongee,  which  offers  an  opportunity  to  use  the  popular  soutache  braid  is 
illustrated  in  design  No.  8348.  The  new  square  neck  is  effectively  finished  with  a 
braided  collar,  and  a  broad  tuck  forms  the  closing  or  the  dress  down  the  front 
The  three-piece  skirt  is  gathered  to  the  waist  line  at  front  and  back 


pastry.    Corn  flour  combines  well  with 
any  of  the  substitute  cereals  in  making 
hot  cakes,  muffins,  and  biscuit. 
Corn  flour  and  wheat  biscuit: 

2  cupfuls  corn  flour 
%  cupful  wheat  flour 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

3  tablespoonfuls  fat 
1  cupful  milk 

Corn  flour  and  rolled  oats  biscuits  are 
made  by  using  one  and  one-third  cupfuls 
of  corn  flour,  one  cupful  of  ground  oats, 
and  no  wheat  flour.  The  ground  oats  are 
prepared  by  putting  rolled  oats  through 
the  food  chopper.  The  other  ingredients 
are  the  same  as  in  the  recipe  just  given. 
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Corn  flour  and  buckwheat  biscuit  may 
be  made  by  using  one  and  one-third  cup- 
fuls of  corn  flour,  one  and  one-fourth 
cupfuls  of  buckwheat,  and  no  wheat 
flour,  with  the  other  ingredients  as 
given. 

Sift  dry  materials  together.  Work  in 
fat  well.  Combine  liquid  and  dry  ma- 
terial, handling  lightly.  Roll  or  pat  one- 
half  inch  thick  and  cut  as  biscuit.  Bake 
in  hot  oven.  All  measures  are  level.  In 
measuring  the  baking  powder,  level  the 
spoons  with  a  knife.  Drop  biscuit  re- 
quire less  baking  powder  than  rolled 
biscuit. 


No.  8543 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
This  shirtwaist  has  the  Quaker  collar  and 
pointed  cuffs.  The  sleeves  are  set  in  with, 
out  fullness,  and  they  are  gathered  into  deep 
cuffs  having  flaring  turnovers.  No.  8538— 
Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  waist  is  very 
plain,  for  the  wide  revers  are  simply  the 
fronts  rolled  back.  The  skirt  is  four-gored. 
No.  8551 — Ladies'  Two-Gored  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  cornucopia  pockets  are  very  new 
and  easy  to  make. 


No.  8522 — Ladies'  Slip-On  Waist:    Cut  in 

sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  large  sailor  collar  is  attractively  fin- 
ished with  hemstitching.  The  sleeves  may 
be  long  or  short.  No.  8537 — Ladies'  One- 
Pioce  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  is  all  in 
one  piece  and  the  neck  is  cut  like  a  yoke, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  slipped  on  over  the 
head.  No.  8531 — Girls'  Long-Waistd  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The 
skirt  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  the  bloomers 
are  separate.  The  sleeves  are  set  in  without 
fullness  and  the  lower  edges  are  gathered 
into  neat  cuffs. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 


1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Dayton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Southworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  j^ouis  Stevenson. 
39 — The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

|  40 — The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.   1  send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

 — —  '        Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  wc  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

 —  -~-  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 
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Raising  Cockerels  For  Breeders 


|N  BREEDING  up  a  laying  strain 
of  poultry  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  the  cockerel  allowed 
the  range  of  the  farm,  mingling 
with  hens  all  his  life,  and  a  bird  raised 
apart  from  hens  till  used  in  the  breeding. 

All  freely  admit  that  the  male  is  a 
good  half  of  the  flock,  but  right  there 
we  part  company.  One  class  changes 
cockerels  each  year,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  breeding,  just  so  they  change. 
If  the  eggs  hatch,  that  is  supposed  to 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  If  in  six  months 
the  young  stock  shows  up  very  uneven, 
it  is  charged  to  "running  out."  It  is 
hard  to  make  such  people  believe  they 
themselves  are  the  ones  that  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  are  the  ones  that  have 
"run  out." 

When  we  examine  a  chicken,  we  find 
there  is  not  much  to  it.  It  has  no  teeth, 
no  stomach,  and  when  disease  attacks  it 
it  seldom  recovers  and  becomes  valuable. 
Chickens  propagate  their  species  by  eggs 
which  hatch.  Their  whole  life  is  one  of 
comparative  frailty.  Whatever  we  gain 
in  egg  production  or  beauty  or  any  de- 
sirable quality  is  lightly  held,  and  if  not 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care,  highly- 
developed  individuals  revert  back  to  their 
former  condition  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
amazing. 

If  a  laying  strain  is  to  be  maintained, 
there  must  be  some  simple  rules  ob- 
served which  will  tend  to  make  the  lay- 
ing of  more  eggs  a  fairly  permanent 
quality.  We  must  admit  that  extra  egg 
production  in  a  hen  is  purely  artificial, 
but  poultry  was  created  with  an  ability 
to  respond  far  beyond  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  birds  simply  to  raise  a 
few  chicks  to  keep  up  the  species. 

The  poultry  business  is  fast  undergo- 
ing a  change.  More  attention  is  being 
paid  to  egg  production  as  a  source  of 
profit.  When  this  becomes  general  it 
must  revolutionize  poultry  growing,  as 
every  farm  can  increase  its  egg  supply 
many  fold  without  much  regard  to 
breed.  All  breeds  can  be  made  far  bet- 
ter than  they  are  by  attention  to  a  few 
simple  details.  What  I  shall  state  may 
seem  extreme  to  some  people,  but  it  is 
easily  tried  out  on  any  farm,  and  one 
trial  will  convince  anyone. 

No  cockerel  that  has  run  with  the 
flock  all  its  life  should  be  used  to  breed 
up  a  laying  strain.  Such  a  bird  is  ex- 
hausted, as  far  as  impressing  any  lay- 
ing quality  on  his  chicks  is  concerned, 
no  matter  how  good  the  hens  were  or 
the  breeding  of  the  male  bird.  When 
the  chicks  are  grown,  especially  if  it  is  a 
laying  breed,  at  least  one-half  would  be 
sorted  out  as  inferior  stock. 

Now  try  another  plan.  Sort  out  the 
best  layers,  year-old  hens,  mate  with  a 
bird  raised  apart  from  the  flock,  both 
hens  and  cockerels  in  full  vigor,  and 
their  chicks  at  the  age  of  five  months 
will  not  sort  out  more  than  5  to  8  per 
cent. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  this 
problem  for  half  a  lifetime;  first  with 
Brown  Leghorns  and  lastly  with  single 
comb  White  Leghorns.  The  main  trouble 
was  to  grow  our  own  cockerels,  as  they 
require  more  care  than  pullets,  must 
have  a  house  and  a  yard  for  themselves, 
and  are  a  source  of  no  income  until  used 
or  sold. 

All  persons  who  have  tried  to  raise 
fifty  or  seventy-five  White  Leghorn 
cockerels  have  a  rich  fund  of  experi- 
ence. All  is  well  until  about  the  holi- 
days, when  the  passion  of  the  bird  shows 
itself  in  assaulting  whichever  of  his  fel- 
lows he  can  handle.  Many  are  thus 
damaged  and  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
it  except  to  isolate  each  bird.  Then  when 
the  expense  is  totaled,  the  sum  is  more 
than  people  are  willing  to  pay.  These 
are  the  sort  of  birds  to  mate  a  flock 
with  and  are  worth  almost  any  price  to 
anyone  trying  to  build  up  a  laying 
strain..  Outside  of  having  good  birds  for 
our  own  use,  there  is  no  money  in  rais- 
ing a  high-class  bird.  The  market  is 
flooded  with  birds  at  a  dollar  each  raised 
with  the  flock.  The  average  price  of 
growing  fifty  to  the  using  age  is  about 
two  dollars  each.  Deduct  the  price  of 
the  ones  that  will  get  damaged  and  the 
cost  will  be  more.  There  will  also  be 
some  culled  out  that  would  not  be  first 
class,  so  the  profits  of  the  business  are 


nothing  as  compared  to  that  from  pul- 
lets of  the  same  flock  of  chicks  which 
began  laying  in  the  fall  and  are  a  source 
of  income  from  then  onward,  while  cock- 
erels are  an  expense  from  beginning  to 
end. 

It  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  convince 
farmers  that  it  does  no  good  to  swap 
roosters  to  improve  their  flocks.  They 
seem  to  think  they  must  breed  from 
stock  not  related  to  their  own  and  that 
when  they  have  done  that  the  subject  is 
exhausted  and  there  is  no  other  way  to 
better  the  results. 

The  average  hen  in  the  United  States 
lays  sixty  eggs  per  year,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  breed  for  eggs,  as  we  are  now 
doing  and  have  done  for  a  hundred  years, 
our  poultry  will  be  just  chickens,  that 
is  all — just  chickens.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  flock  of  hens  that  average  sixty 
eggs  per  hen  at  eighteen  months  old.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  have  a  flock 
that  at  fifteen  months  from  hatching 
has  laid  ten  months  of  the  time. 

When  I  have  time  I  will  write  out 
more  of  the  details  of  the  problem  of 
"breeding  to  lay,"  as  we  have  found  it. 
Others  may  have  obtained  the  same  re- 
sults another  way,  but  our  way  is  sim- 
ple, and  as  we  have  the  results  we  are 
fairly  well  satisfied. — E.  M.  Wheeler, 
Montgomery  County. 

Farmer's  Flock  Profitable 

In  a  letter  reproduced  in  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  of  Canada,  a  successful  Cana- 
dian farmer  writes  on  "The  Paying  Farm 
Flock"  in  part  as  follows : 

"Big  money  is  made  on  the  ordinary 
farm  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  hens. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  been  reading 
lately  about  the  poultry  situation  it 
seems  to  be  that  before  long  about  all 
the  hens  that  are  left  will  be  those  on 
the  farms,  with  perhaps  a  few  small 
flocks  in  villages  kept  mostly  by  retired 
farmers  who  would  be  lonesome  without 
the  sound  of  crow  and  cackle  they  have 
always  been  used  to  hearing.  But  the 
ordinary  farmer  has  not  been  paying 
much  attention  to  the  hen,  at  least  not 
until  the  last  year  or  two.  The  high 
price  of  grain  has  made  him  ask  whether 
the  hens  were  paying  their  way  or  were 
merely  an  expensive  set  of  boarders. 
Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  can  make 
a  success  of  poultry  raising  it  is  the 
farmer,  not  only  the  man  who  goes  to 
the  expense  of  house  and  colony  houses, 
but  the  ordinary  farmer  without  any  ex- 
tra conveniences  at  all.  Not  that  I  ad- 
vocate doing  without  all  the  up-to-date 
means  of  raising  fowl  and  making  them 
pay,  for  I  do  not,  but  my  own  experience 
proves  we  can  make  hens  pay  under  the 
most  ordinary  farm  conditions  if  we  take 
a  little  trouble  and  try  to  apply  all  the 
best  methods  of  our  conditions. 

When  I  began  farming  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  all  my  friends  thought  it 
was  a  great  joke  to  give  me  a  hen  or  two, 
and  in  those  days  hardly  any  two  peo- 
ple kept  the  same  breed,  and  after  I  had 
bought  a  dozen  or  two  more  hens  the  re- 
sulting flock  can  be  imagined.  There 
were  representatives  of  every  known 
breed  and  all  their  crosses  of  several 
generations.    There  were  some  good  lay- 


SAVES  THE 
LITTLE  ONES 


Here  It  Is — the  one  sure,  safe,  scientific 
chick  feed.  The  feed  that  brings  'em 
through  the  first  two  weeks — the  critical 
period.  Don't  penult  roup,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  to  kill  off  your  chicks  when 
for  a  few  cents  you  can  keep  them  well. 

Tou  will  lose  hardly  more  than  5  or  10 
chicks  out  of  every  hundred  —  If  —  right 
from  the  start  —  you  will  feed 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

For  "new"  chicks.  A  natural  food,  pre- 
pared by  poultry  raisers  who  know  how  to 
miV  the  right  ration  of  cereals,  beef,  bone 
and  grit. 

A  pound  feeds  50  chicks  one 
week.   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

THE  OTTO  WEISS 
COMPANY 

Wichita, 
Kan. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "adB" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


WANTED — MARRIED  MAN  FOR  GEN- 
eral  farm  work.  House,  garden,  cow,  wood, 
privilege  of  chickens  furnished;  must  board 
man;  steady  job.  State  wages  expected  and 
give  references.    A.  L.  Rumold,  Dillon,  Kan. 

MEN-WOMEN  WANTED  FOR  GOVERN- 
ment  war  positions.  Thousands  needed  im- 
mediately. Good  salaries;  permanent  em- 
ployment; liberal  vacations;  other  advan- 
tages. We  prepare  you  and  you  secure  a 
position  or  we  refund  your  money.  Ask  for 
booklet  "QL"  free  to  citizens.  Washington 
Civil  Service  School,  2068  Marden  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  THOU- 
sands  clerks  at  Washington,  immediately, 
for  war  preparatory  work.  $100  month. 
Quick  increase.  Men-women  18  or  over. 
Seven-hour  day.  Thirty  days  vacation.  Easy 
clerical  work.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Your  country  needs  you.  Help  her  and  live 
in  Washington  during  these  stirring  war 
times.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P82, 
Rochester,  N.  T. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

DWARF  KAFIR,  85  GERMINATION,  $3 
bushel.    Oscar  Wilcox,  Larned,  Kansas. 

ORANGE  CANE  SEED,  EXTRA  GOOD,  $6 
per  cwt.,  sacks  extra.  Joseph  Nixon,  Belle 
Plaine,  Kansas. 

BLACK  AMBER  CANE,  $3  PER  BUSHEL 
f.  o.  b.  Union  Pacific.  Good  new  seed.  G.  E. 
Shouse,  Niles,  Kansas. 

BLACK  AMBER  CANE  SEED,  $6.50  PER 
hundred.  Sacks  furnished.  Claude  Pad- 
dock, Oberlin,  Kansas. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  EARLY  JERSEY 
Wakefield,  100,  20c;  1,000,  $1.25,  prepaid.  D. 
F.  Hamilton,  Hatfield,  Ark. 

4,000  POUNDS  OF  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED 
at  25  cents  per  pound.  J.  B.  Pool,  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma. 

FETERITA,  $3.00  BUSHEL,  WELL  MA- 
tured,  recleaned,  graded.  Sacks  free.  D.  W. 
Little,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  16  CENTS  PER  POUND, 
recleaned.  Purity  and  germination  guaran- 
teed.    M.  H.  Loy.  Milo,  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

AMBER  CANE  FOR  FODDER,  $3.50 
bushel;  dwarf  milo  maize,  $2.50  bushel;  sacks 
free.  Prices  larger  quantities.  V.  E.  Law- 
rence, Salisbury,  Mo. 

SUDAN — CHOICE  WELL  MATURED,  RE- 
cleaned  seed,  100  pounds,  $20;  50  pounds, 
$10.50.  New  sacks  free.  Edward  Anderson, 
Jamestown,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— GOOD  SUDAN  GRASS,  $18 
per  cwt;  black  amber  cane,  $6.50  per  ctw., 
and  alfalfa  seed,  $10  per  bushel.  Sacks,  mar- 
ket price.  H.  Chas.  Stephens,  Whitewater, 
Kansas. 

ABOUT  500  BUSHELS  ST.  CHARLES 
red  cob  white  seed  corn,  testing  very  strong 
in  germination,  price  $3.50;  seed  kafir,  $3; 
German  millet,  $2.75.  Sacks  extra.  Order 
now.     Friesen  Grain  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

PINTO  BEAN  SEED  CAREFULLY 
graded  and  recleaned.  Guaranteed  germi- 
nation 90  to  95%.  Sample  on  file  with  Ag- 
ricultural College.  Grown  in  Wabaunsee 
County.  For  sale  by  grower,  13c  per  lb., 
sacks  extra,  f.  o.  b.  Maple  Hill.  Russell 
Sells. 

OKLAHOMA  DWARF  AND  STANDARD 
broom  corn  seed,  cream  and  red  dwarf  maize, 
dwarf  kafir  and  common  millet.  $7;  feterita, 
$8;  amber,  orange  and  Texas  red  canes,  $8; 
Sudan,  $21.  All  per  100  pounds,  recleaned,' 
freight  prepaid;  prepaid  express,  $1  more. 
Claycomb  Seed  Store,  Guymon,  Oklahoma. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — WAKEFIELD,  Suc- 
cession, Flat  Dutch,  100,  45c;  200.  85c;  500, 
$1.50;  1,000,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Tomatoes  and 
onions,  all  leading  varieties,  same  price  as 
cabbage.  Celery,  egg  plant  and  peppers, 
100,  $1;  200,  $1.75;  500,  $3;  1,000,  $5,  post- 
paid. Cabbage,  tomatoes  and  onions  by  ex- 
press collect,  $2  per  thousand.  Cash  with 
all  orders.  Book  your  orders  now  as  plants 
are  scarce.    Hope  Plant  Farm,  Hope,  Ark. 

ers  among  them,  however,  and,  taught 
by  some  good  farm  journals.  I  began 
picking  over  the  flock  every  fall,  with 
the  result  that  in  a  few  years  I  had  a 
flock  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  them,  and  was  giving  me  a  good 
supply  of  eggs  the  year  round.  But 
some  person  coveted  the  hens,  poisoned 
my  watch-dog  and  left  me  to  begin  over 
again  with  twenty  odd  hens  out  of  a 
flock  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
That  cured  me  of  working  for  beauty, 
so  instead  of  culling  for  color  as  well  as 
shape  I  just  picked  closely  for  type  and 
now  have  a  flock  of  good  layers,  that  for 
about  fifteen  years  have  only  missed 
supplying  fresh  eggs  for  a  few  days  in 
the  fall,  when  they  were  first  put  in 
winter  quarters. 

"Last  year  I  hesitated  for  some  time 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  "riced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  —  springers,  fresh  cows  and  young 
stuff.  Herd  sire  a  30-pound  bull.  C.  S. 
Simmons,  Belmont,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 
you'll  be  proud  to  own.  Born  September  27. 
Individually  superfine.  Nearly  white,  large. 
Sire  over  ton.    O.  S.  Andrews,  Greeley,  Kan. 

PLAINVIEW  FARM  JERSEYS  —  I  AM 
offering  a  registered  bull  calf,  four  months 
old,  from  R.  O.  M.  stocy  carrying  the  best 
imported  blood.  Price,  $50.  A.  C.  Chamber- 
lain,  Emden,  Missouri. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESl 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

THRIFTY  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  prac- 
tically pure-breris,  beautifully  marked,  from 
high-producing  dams.  $25,  guaranteed  safe 
arrival  and  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Buy  your  calves  from  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  herds  in  Kansas.  Magee  Dairy  Farm, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  — FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  POP  CORN.  THE  BAR- 
teldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

MIRACLE  MOTOR-GAS  TONIC  TAB- 
lets,  the  modern  gasoline  intensifier,  vigor- 
izer  and  decarbonizer.  100  gallons  treated 
for  $1.  Dept.  A,  705  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chi. 
cago,  Illinois. 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  OR 
cheapest  gasoline,  using  our  1918  carburetor. 
Thirty-four  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase.  At- 
tach it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
Thirty  days'  trial.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Styles  to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  558  Madison  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — LIGHT  WORK  ON  A  FARM 
anywhere  in  Kansas.  Understand  motors. 
Address  W.  G.  Wilkins,  General  Delivery, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — HAS  SWEET  TONBJ. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments  if  wanted.  Write 
Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5,  Rosedale, 
Kansas. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  EIGHT  TO  TEN 
weeks  old,  $15.  Clair  W.  Brown,  Brewster, 
Kansas. 


about  keeping  my  usual  two  hundred 
hens  over  winter,  but  their  past  record 
as  told  by  the  hen  book  I  keep  as  well 
as  the  store  bill  the  eggs  kept  paid  up, 
encouraged  me  to  keep  my  flock." 

It  is  the  unvaccinated  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  country-wide  epidemic  of 
smallpox. 

The  old  superstition  that  everybody 
must  have  whooping  cough,  and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  the  child,  has 
brought  the  white  hearse  to  a  good  many 
Kansas  homes  the  past  year. — Bulletin, 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 
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KANSAS 

Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg.  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Eggs,  six  dollars  hundred.  Thomas  D. 
Davis.   Avard,  Oklahoma. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100.  $6  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed.  Dave 
Baker.  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Tonn, 
Haven.  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG 
horn  eggs,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Henry  Wohler 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S  .  C.  W.  LEG 
horns,  costing  $20  setting).  $7  hundred 
Elsie    Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence 
Kansas. 

KULP'S  STRAIN  ROSE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns — Eggs.  $2.50  per  setting,  $7  per 
hundred.    Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecumseh,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den,  Morland,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — PURE-BRED  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fifty  eggs,  $3.50;  one 
hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 

EGGS,  10  CENTS  EACH— S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  cockerel  dams  above  200 
eggs;  sires  from  dams  of  247  and  282  eggs. 
Frank  Uhl,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
well,  Kansas. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  bred  exclusively  16  years.  Real  lay- 
ers. Eggs,  $6  hundred.  Ed  N.  Regnier, 
Wamego,  Kansas. 

YOUNG,  FRANTZ,  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs.  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  EGGS.  EAST  LAWN 
Poultry  Yards,  Fairmount,  Neb. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

REDS.  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS — 15  CENTS. 
Request  folder.  McCune  Hatchery,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS  —  THE  GREATEST  LAYERS. 
Eggs.  $7  per  hundred.  $2.50  for  thirty.  Joe 
Partsch.  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 

ANCONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — FIF- 
teen,  $1.25;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  John  Smutny, 
Irving,  Kansas. 


BUTTERCUPS. 


BUTTERCUPS,  SELECTED  BY  HOGAN 
system.  Egg  capacity.  150  to  280.  $1.50  per 
fifteen.    Mrs.  Jas.  Shell,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS. — 
Winnie  Litton.  Peabody,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — PRIZE 
winning  two-year-old  hen,  44-pound  torn;  $3 
setting.     S.  Peltier,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE.  HEALTHY, 
deep  red  Bourbon  turkeys.  $3.50  for  eleven. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers.  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  $10  PER 
trio.     Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— 
Fifteen.  $1.50;  fifty,  $3;  one  hundred,  $5.50. 
H.  Clay  Shirky,  Norborne,  Mo. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
$1.50,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kansas. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  BOTH  MATINGS, 
$1.50  per  fifteen.  Vernon  Ravenscroft,  King- 
man, Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12  hi  c.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — SPE- 
cial  matings,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  ?5;  utility, 
hundred,  $6.     W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  200-262 
yearly  egg  record.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $7 
per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Joe 
Greiner,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  COCKEREL  LINE. 
Cock  head  first  pen  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $16; 
two  sons,  $5  each.  Incubators,  brooders,  feed- 
ers.    Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  clay  Center,  Kan. 

"RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS"  —  PRIZE 
winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50; 
hundred,  $6.  Chicks,  16c.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS,  RANGE,  Ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs,  strongly  fertile,  $1.25 
fifteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  Van  Scoyoc, 
Oak  Hill,  Kansas, 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  (RINGLET 
strain),  from  large,  vigorous,  splendid- 
marked  birds,  $1.25  per  fifteen;  100,  $6.  S. 
R.  Blackwelder,  Isabel,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;    hundred,    $6.     G.   M.    Kretz,  Clifton, 

Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  ROCKS  —  CHOICE 
stock.  Pen.  $3  fifteen;  farm  range,  $1  fif- 
teen, $5  hundred.  H.  C.  Loewen,  Peabody, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 
from  stock  winning  at  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
1916;  also  first  at  Topeka,  1918;  $7.50  hun- 
dred, $1.25  fifteen;  first  pen,  $3  fifteen,  $5 
thirty.    Mrs.  Myrtle  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  THOMP- 
son  Ringlet  strain,  cockerel  and  pullet 
mated,  pen  and  utility  flock  eggs.  Quality 
high.  Priced  low.  Many  satisfied  custom- 
ers in  thirty-seven  states.  Circulars  free. 
A.  F.  Siefker,  Defiance,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  For  sale,  two 
pens,  to  make  room  for  young  chicks.  Write 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.    Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp,  Protection,  Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMEB 

WYANDOTTES. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty.  $3.75;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
for  sale,  one  dollar  per  fifteen,  six  dollars 
per  hundred,  prepaid.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hatz, 
DeWitt,  Neb. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis  Bru- 
ning,  Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  SNOW  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes,  100,  $6;  Rouen  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
twelve.     Emma  Ben,  Gilead,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  |fl  per  hundred,  from 
good  laying  strain.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,   Mankato,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  STRONG  STOCK, 
splendid  layers.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  setting.  $6 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks.  15c  each.  Mrs. 
Fred  Pinkerton,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  ROSE 
Combs,  fifteen  years  a  breeder.  Eggs,  $1 
setting  if  more  than  one  setting  is  ordered, 
$5  hundred.    I.  B.  Pixley,  Wamego,  Kan. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $3.65;  hundred,  $6.  Baby 
chicks.  20c  each.  Lawrence  Blythe,  White 
City,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  WHITES— 100  EGGS, 
$7.50;  fifty,  $4;  fifteen,  $1.50.  Extra  layers. 
Golden  Seabright  bantam  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25. 
E.  Bidleman,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  OR  WHITE 
eggs.     E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred.  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle.  Winfield,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  for  fifteen  or  $6  for  105.  M.  L. 
Fridley,  Wamego,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 
seo,  Kansas. 

NITE'S  S.  C.  REDS  —  TWENTY  GOOD 
breeding  pullets,  $2  and  $3  each.  Two  mated 
trios.  $10  each.  Eggs  now  15c  each  from 
my  two  best  pens.  Samuel  H.  Nite,  Garden 
City,  Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred.  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Amerlcus, 
Kansas. 

ORPINGTONS. 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 

261-EGG  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.    M.  Spooner,  Wakefield.  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.     Mrs.  Wm.  Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  LARGE- 
boned,  even  color.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $6 
hundred.     John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Missouri. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  PURE  -  BRED.  — 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7.  Mrs. 
Homer  Beasley,  Bridgeport,  Oklahoma. 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.25  setting  or  $8  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1  FIFTEEN, 
$6    hundred.      Mrs.    Frank    Neel,  Beverly, 

Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  eggs,  fifteen.  $1.75;  fifty,  $3;  hun- 
dred,   |6.      Mrs.    Charles    Zlegenhirt,  Linn, 

Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  WIN- 
ning  pens  at  leading  shows  in  West  this 
season.  Hatch  guaranteed.  Shipped  pre- 
paid. Write  for  prices.  Leo  Anderson, 
Juniata,  Nebraska. 


May  4,  1918 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  $1.50  FOR 
fifteen,  postpaid;  large  stock.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Shipley,  Deer  Creek,  Oklahoma. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

MADISON  SQUARE  AND  CHICAGO 
prize  winning  Langshans.  Eggs,  $6  per  hun- 
dred up.    John  Lovette,  Mullinvllle,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  SIZE  BLACK  LANGSHANS, 
260-egg  strain,  12-pound  hens,  14-pound 
cocks;  eggs,  15,  $2,  $3.50.  English  Penciled 
Runner  Ducks,  lay  year  through;  eggs,  15, 
$2.    E.  Stewart,  Henderson,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  MARKET  GOOD 
healthy  condition.  Write  for  coops,  cases, 
cash  offers.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 

Crowding  Causes  Disease 

Prevent  diseases  among  chickens  by 
providing  sanitary  conditions  and  feed- 
ing with  care.  Don't  wait  until  the 
birds  are  sick  and  then  attempt  to  cure 
them.  A  sick  bird  is  little  better  than 
a  dead  bird,  points  out  Leland  D.  Bush- 
nell,  professor  of  bacteriology  in  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  college. 

Most  of  the  preventive  measures 
should  be  aimed  toward  the  protection 
of  the  flock  rather  than  individuals. 
Co-operation  of  the  entire  community 
is  necessary  in  keeping  down  disease. 
When  co-operation  is  practiced,  no  eggs 
are  used  for  hatching  purposes  which 
are  from  flocks  infected  with  white  di- 
arrhea, and  farmers  who  have  diseased 
chickens  of  any  sort  will  not  allow  them 
to  come  in  contact  with  their  neighbor's 
chickens. 

Most  disease  is  increased  by  incor- 
rect living  conditions.  These  can  be  cor- 
rected and  the  amount  of  disease  greatly 
reduced  by  giving  the  chickens  maximum 
care — proper  food  and  shelter  and  sani- 
tary surroundings.  It  is  estimated  that 
under  maximum  sanitary  care  the  death 
rate  of  a  flock  is  7  per  cent  and  under 
minimum  sanitary  care  the  death  rate 
is  42  per  cent.  The  death  rate  with- 
out proper  care,  in  other  words,  is  six 
times  as  great  as  with  proper  care  on 
the  same  amount  and  kind  of  feed. 

If  the  owner  overcrowds  his  poultry 
and  does  not  increase  the  amount  of 
care  given  the  birds,  Nature  soon  re- 
lieves the  condition  by  removing  a  con- 
siderable number  by  disease.  The  death 
rate  is  always  high  among  flocks  that 


BEATS  THE  HEN 


The  new-born  chick  is  too  we»k  to  be  able 
to  choose  and  get  ita  own  feed.  Old  Mother 
Hen  is  a  poor  rustler,  but  that's  no  excuse 
for  losing  62  out  of  e»ery  100  of  her  own  or 
incubator  chicks  before  they  reach  full  feather 
You  can  keep  your  little  chicks  by  feeding 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

It  beau  all  others.    Beats  the  hen. 
It  saves  the  little  ones — practically  all 
of  them.    Contains  wheat,  oats,  beef, 
meal,  and  enough  "Crys- 
co"  to  provide  plenty  of 
grit  for  the  baby  chicks. 
Get  It  of  your  dealer. 

THE 
OTTO  WEISS  CO. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


are  overcrowded  in  the  pens  unless  max- 
imum care  is  given  and  then  the  danger 
of  disease  is  greater  than  when  they  are 
given  plenty  of  room. 

Though  the  Food  Administration  abol- 
ished the  rule  against  selling  hens  and 
pullets,  effective  April  25,  it  is  well  to 
be  careful  and  not  sell  laying  hens.  The 
demand  for  food  is  too  great  to  sell  them 
until  after  their  laying  season  is  over, 
or  until  they  moult,  or  about  August  or 
September.  The  cry  now  is  for  greater 
food  production  along  all  lines,  and  lay- 
ing hens  will  do  their  share.  Experts  are 
expressing  satisfaction  over  the  results 
of  the  rule  forbidding  the  sale  of  hens 
from  February  to  April  25.  With  its 
abolition,  unproductive  hens  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  but  productive  ones  should  be 
kept  through  their  producing  period. 

Guineas  are  of  exceptionally  fine  flavor 
and  are  used  in  some  of  our  best  hotels. 
Many  persons  who  cannot  raise  turkeys 
because  of  the  nearness  of  neighbors 
could  raise  a  flock  of  guineas  to  advan- 
tage. Guineas  feed  largely  in  thickets 
and  weed  patches  and  commit  fewer 
depredations  against  field  and  garden 
crops  than  either  chickens  or  turkeys. 
They  require  little  feeding  of  grain  at 
any  time  and  are  prolific  layers.  The 
eggs  are  considered  by  many  persons  to 
have  a  richer  and  finer  flavor  than  even 
hen  eggs. 

The  incubator  has  been  the  means  of 
making  poultry  profitable,  and  the  farm 
flock  uniform  in  age.  Now  when  some 
of  the  large  poultry  plants  have  gone 
out  of  business  the  farmer,  to  whom 
poultry-keeping  is  a  side  line,  can  fol- 
low no  more  patriotic  and  profitable  line 
of  production  than  to  keep  his  incubator 
running,  and  his  hens  in  such  vigorous 
condition  as  to  insure  the  laying  of 
hatchable  eggs.  A  shifting  policy  is  not 
a  profitable  policy;  if  the  incubator  is  a 
profitable  investment  when  food  is 
cheap,  it  is  a  profitable  investment  when 
food  is  high,  for  the  incubator  produces 
food,  and  multiplies  the  food  production 
of  our  country  without  the  loss  of  the 
service  of  the  hens. 


Save  Eggs  for  Next  Winter 

Experiments  show  that  eggs  laid  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  keep  better  than 
those  laid  later  in  the  season,  although 
later  preserving  is  also  successful.  This 
means  that  now  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  the  housewife  to  preserve  the 
next  winter's  supply  of  eggs.  Such  eggs 
should  be  strictly  fresh  and  preferably 
infertile. 

For  home  preservation  the  most  suc- 
cessful method  yet  devised  seems  to  be 
with  the  aid  of  waterglass.  One  part  of 
the  waterglass  is  dissolved  in  nine  parts 
of  rain  water  that  has  been  boiled  to 
destroy  bacteria  and  then  cooled.  This 
solution  should  be  put  into  an  open  crock 
or  glass  jar  and  the  eggs  immersed  as 
they  are  gathered  day  by  day.  At  least 
two  inches  of  the  solution  should  always 
be  above  the  top  layer  of  eggs.  The 
eggs  should  be  placed  in  the  solution 
with  the  large  ends  uppermost  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  egg  will  not  rest  on 
the  air  cell  and  rupture  the  inner  shell 
membrane.  Piercing  the  air  cell  with  a 
coarse  needle  just  before  cooking  will 
prevent  the  cracking  of  the  shell  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  air  cell  upon 
boiling.  v 

While  this  method  is  fairly  successful 
for  home  preservation,  such  eggs  are  not 
considered  desirable  for  general  market 
purposes,  because  after  being  preserved 
in  waterglass  they  do  not  keep  well  when 
handled  by  the  ordinary  commercial 
methods.  In  most  states  it  is  unlawful 
to  expose  them  for  sale  without  labeling 
them  "pickled1"  or  "preserved"  eggs. 
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GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS  CA™-. 


Soft  water  or  clean  rain  water  should 
be  used  in  the  cooling  system  of  the 
automobile.  Most  well  water  is  hard  and 
contains  minerals  that  will  cause  a  scale 
to  form  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  whole 
cooling  system  and  eventually  cause 
overheating. 

Preservation  of  Concrete 

The  presence  of  moisture  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  cracking  in  concrete  sur- 
faces. In  the  warm  months  this  mois- 
ture has  no  detrimental  effect,  but  in 
winter  it  collects  in  the  tiny  pores  of 
the  concrete  and  freezes.  The  freezing 
action  with  its  concurrent  expansion  ex- 
erts a  pressure  on  the  surrounding  con- 
crete and  causes  tiny  cracks  to  appear. 
These  cracks  in  turn  fill  with  moisture 
and  the  chipping  action  continues  until 
spring  comes  with  its  higher  tempera- 
ture. This  chipping  and  cracking  of  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  detracts  both 
from  the  appearance  and  the  strength  of 
the  concrete. 

To  prevent  this  destructive  action  a 
thorough  coating  of  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  with  a  floor  dressing  paint  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  is  effective.  This 
coating  preserves  the  texture  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  concrete  and  prevents 
all  moisture  from  penetrating  the  sur- 
face. If  new  concrete  floors  are  covered 
with  two  coats  of  this  paint  and  re- 
coated  at  intervals  of  about  six  months, 
the  concrete  surface  will  remain  un- 
scarred  and  without  cracks. 


A  Soldier's  Sentiments 

The  following  are  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  speech  made  at  Topeka  by  Pri- 
vate Peat  of  the  British  Army,  a  Cana- 
dian who  recently  returned  from  the 
front  because  of  severe  wounds  received 
in  battle.  They  are  of  interest  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  of  the  men  in 
the  front  line  trenches. 

"One  of  the  finest  things  that  is  go- 
ing to  come  out  of  this  war  is  that  it  is 
going  to  take  all  the  camouflage  out  of 
our  souls.  They  are  going  to  come  out 
clean. 

"In  all  my  experience  over  there  I 
can  honestly  tell  you  I  have  never  seen 
a  soldier  do  a  mean  thing  to  another. 
It  takes  the  selfishness  out  of  us,  and 
when  you  get  all  the  selfishness  out  of 
the  ordinary  individual  you  have  a  pret- . 
ty  good  individual  left. 

No  matter  what  university  or  what 
church  your  boy  has  been  in,  he  will 
gain  in  this  university  an  experience  he 
has  never  had  before.  I  shall  be  glad 
all  my  life  that  I  did  not  get  out  of  it. 
If  I  had  by  hook  or  crook,  I  should  have 
had  it  on  my  conscience  all  my  life. 
Try  to  make  yourselves  better  men  and 
women  for  the  better  men  who  are  go- 
ing to  come  back  from  the  great  univers- 
ity over  there.  We  are  not  coming  back 
narrower  than  we  went.  That's  certain. 
So  don't  mark  time  until  we  get  back. 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
men  talk  about  women  more  than  we  do 
over  there,  in  a  perfectly  respectful  way, 
too.  Possibly  because  we  realize  this  is 
a  woman's  war.  Some  have  gone  to 
war  for  love  of  the  King,  some  for  love 
of  country,  and  some  because  they  are 
drafted,  but  they  all  go  over  the  top 
for  the  same  reason  when  they  get  there. 
Every  one  of  these  men  really  is  fight- 
ing for  some  woman  he  loves. 

"You  women  have  it  in  your  power 
to  do  more  for  your  men  than  anyone 
else  can  do  for  them.  In  that  last  mo- 
ment before  we  go  over  the  top,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  zero — the  instant 
when  the  barrage  lifts  and  we  go  over — 
with  our  guns  in  readiness  and  cigars  in 
our  mouths,  because  we  need  the  stim- 
ulant then,  I  don't  care  what  kind  of  a 
man  you  are,  you  like  to  think  of  some- 
thing good.  Here  and  there  are  men 
who  look  different  from  the  rest.  They 
cannot  think  of  anything  pleasant.  All 
they  can  remember  is  a  wife  fainting 
when  they  left  or  a  mother  begging 
them  not  to  go.  And  it  is  for  her  they 
are  really  going  over  there. 

"Can't  you  help  keep  back  the  tear 
until  he  is  gone?  It  is  better  to  have 
them  go  now  than  to  wait  ten  years  and 
fight  here.  It  is  better  to  buy  Liberty 
bonds  now  than  German  indemnity 
bonds  ten  years  from  now.  Please  start 
them  off  right,  you  people  over  here. 
You  can  do  it.  Give  your  boys  some  of 
your  will.  We  will  go  through  their 
lines  and  across  the  Rhine,  if  you  will 
only  let  us.  This  is  for  civilization,  for 
home  and  mother.    Don't  get  excited. 


Try  to  keep  an  even  pace,  and  go  on 
and  on.    We  are  going  to  win." 


CLYDE  G!  ROD  At  the  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


Paint  Up  Old  Machine 

The  enormous  demands  of  the  war 
have  considerably  lessened  the  output 
of  pleasure  automobiles  in  this  country. 
A  great  majority  of  our  auto  manufac- 
turers have  taken  on  contracts  for  fur- 
nishing the  United  States  and  allied  gov- 
ernments with  motor  trucks  and  motors, 
consequently  the  production  of  pleasure 
cars  has  been  decreased.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  automobile  buyers 
is  increasing  each  year  there  has  resulted 
an  excess  demand  for  all  makes  of  run- 
abouts and  touring  cars.  Practically 
every  automobile  manufacturer  in  this 
country  has  already  sold  out  his  1918 
output  of  pleasure  cars,  and  as  a  result 
the  prospective  buyer  of  a  machine  is 
unable  to  obtain  one  in  many  cases. 

Many  owners  of  automobiles  buy  a 
new  one  each  year,  exchanging  the  old 
car  as  a  part  payment  on  a  new  model. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cars 
manufactured  has  been  decreased,  these 
owners  are  unable  to  get  the  new  car 
at  a  lucrative  price,  as  a  result  they 
must  endeavor  to  make  the  old  car  last 
another  season  by  having  it  repainted 
and  in  some  cases  rebuilt. 

Several  years  ago  an  automobile 
owner  could  not  paint  his  own  car  and 
obtain  very  satisfactory  results  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  enamels  were  of  such 
character  that  they  had  to  be  baked  on, 
a  process  that  could  only  be  carried  on 
at  the  factory  of  the  maker,  conse- 
quently an  automobile  owner  would  drive 
his  car  for  many  seasons  without  hav- 
ing it  painted  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  machine  would  present  a  very 
unsightly  appearance. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  condition, 
paint  manufacturers  experimented  for 
several  years  upon  an  auto  enamel  that 
could  be  easily  applied  and  today  a 
motorist  can  go  to  an  automobile  supply 
house  or  paint  store  and  buy  an  auto 
enamel  in  any  shade  he  desires,  that 
will  exactly  suit  his  requirements.  This 
enamel  can  be  put  on  the  car  in  a  short 
time  and  after  application  the  machine 
will  present  a  brand  new  appearance. 
Many  car  owners  are  now  painting  their 
machines  twice  a  year  as  a  result  of 
the  improvement  in  paints.  This  is  a 
measure  of  conservation  most  appropri- 
ate in  these  war  times. 


Plant  Tested  Sorghum  Seed 

Fifty  per  cent,  and  possibly  more,  or 
the  sorghum  seed  intended  for  planting 
in  Kansas  this  year  is  unfit  for  that 
purpose.  Numerous  tests  of  samples 
gathered  from  all  portions  of  the  state 
indicate  that  fact.  It  is  revealed  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  seed  belies  its  good 
appearance  and  will  not  grow.  Condi- 
tions last  fall  were  unfavorable  for  ma- 
turing viable  seed.  Farmers  planting 
seed  of  uncertain  or  unknown  worth  are 
taking  long  chances  this  year.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  before  planting  whether 
seed  will  grow  is  to  test  it,  as  every 
farmer  knows  but  too  few  follow  that 
practice.  It  is  highly  important  to  do 
so  always,  but  particularly  at  such  times 
as  these,  when  we  must  make  every 
stroke  for  increased  productions  count. 
Because  of  the  unusual  situation  I  want 
to  appeal  to  our  farmers  to  make  sure 
in  advance  of  planting  whether  seed  is 
viable,  and  thus  avoid  the  handicap  of 
poor  seed.  Nothing  is  more  important 
toward  securing  a  100  per  cent  crop  of 
the  sorghums  than  planting  good  seed, 
and  this  is  one  element  in  his  operations 
over  which  the  farmer  has  control. 

Farmers  who  haven't  good  seed,  or 
who  want  to  make  sure  of  the  quality, 
are  offered  seed  of  guaranteed  germina- 
bility  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  through  its  representa- 
tive, H.  N.  Vinall,  of  Wichita.  He  has 
been  assembling  excellent  seeds,  retain- 
ing only  those  showing  a  high  percent- 
age of  germinability.  These  are  vastly 
superior  to  the  general  run,  and  may  be 
had  by  the  farmers  of  Kansas  at  cost. 

The  Government  is  meeting  the  emer- 
gency by  placing  within  easy  reach  the 
best  seeds  obtainable,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  farmers  will  show  their  appreciation 
by  drawing  freely  on  its  stocks.  High- 
grade  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  sorghums 
adapted  to  Kansas  conditions  are  avail- 
able through  the  Government  agency,  as 
kafir,  milo,  feterita,  sweet  sorghums, 
and  'Sudan  grass. — J.  C.  Mohler,  Secre- 
tary State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  epeeial  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  beifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write.  Wire  or  call 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES        Holcf^in  Talvaoc 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two   Bulls,   15-16ths  1  lUldlClll  VOIVVO 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five   weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  In  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

i 

Regier's  Holstein-Friesians 

Young  bulls  ready  for  service.    Dams  A.  R. 
O.     Four  dams  of  one  average  25.61  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days.    All  sired  by  the  great 
bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol. 
G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

ROSS'  HOLSTEINS 

Bull  calves  by  Hamilton  Prilly  5th,  whose 
dam  made  a  record  of  26.49  pounds  butter 
in  seven  days,  105.6  pounds  in  thirty  days. 
Pictures  sent  on  application. 
S.  E.  ROSS  -  ROUTE  4,  .  IOLA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  15-16ths  pure,  six 
weeks  old,  the  cream  of  Wis.,  $25  each.  Reg- 
istered bull  calves,  $45,  crated  for  shipment. 
Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteina.    Correspondence  solicited. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  majt  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jerseys. 

May  24  —  Glenwells  Farm,  Grandview,  Mo. 
B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 

Chester  White  Hogs. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Ben  Schneider,  Nortonville,  Kansas,  owns 
one  of  the  profitable  herds  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle in  Kansas.  "Heavy  producers"  has  been 
Mr.  Schneider's  motto  since  the  foundation 
of  this  herd.  The  herd  was  started  with 
record-bred  stock  and  all  breeding  stock 
added  to  the  herd  from  time  to  time  has 


We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -      -     8CRANTON.  KANSAS 
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We  are  offering  our 

SELECT  HIGH  GRADE  CALVES 
From  Large  Producing  Dams  and  Famous 
Herd  Sires 

for  $20  and  $25,  aged  one  to  two  months. 
Give  us  your  order  for  any  amount,  and 
w©  will  guarantee  satisfaction  on  what  we 
send  you.  Write  at  once.  We  have  some 
dandies. 

EDGEWATER  STOCK  FARM 
FORT  ATKINSON        -  WISCONSIN 
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$23 


HOLSTEIN  AND 
GUERNSEY  CALVES 


When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  from  good  milk  producers,  well 
marked,  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  2  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

been  in  the  class  that  insures  heavy  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Schneider  has  added  a  num- 
ber of  high  record  cows  to  his  herd  this 
spring. 


The  Jersey  cattle  sale  to  be  held  at  Glen- 
well's  Farm,  Grandview,  Missouri,  May  24, 
will  be  one  of  the  big  events  in  Jersey  cat- 
tle circles.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
head  of  Jerseys  will  be  catalogued  for  this 
sale  and  the  offering  will  include  a  fine  lot 
of  Register  of  Merit  cows.  The  sale  will 
be  under  the  management  of  B.  C.  Settles, 
Palmyra,  Missouri. 


William  B.  Parker,  of  Lakin,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Short- 
horn cattle,  reports  his  herd  doing  well 
and  a  good  demand  for  high-class  breeding 
stock.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  Is 
the  good  lot  of  young  stock,  including  a 
young  roan  bull  by  Beaver  Creek  Sultan, 
Tomson  Bros.'  herd  bull  and  out  of  the 
great  show  cow,  Lady  May,  and  also  a 
white  one  by  Baron  Fancy  out  of  a  cow 
that  is  the  equal  of  Lady  May. 


W.  W.  Zink,  of  Turon,  Kansas,  is  making 
a  great  success  with  his  fine  herd  of  Duroc 
Jersey  swine.  At  this  time  there  are  125 
head  of  spring  pigs  on  the  Zink  farm.  They 
are  sired  by  the  great  breeding  boar,  Kan- 
sas Critic,  he  by  Critic  B.  and  his  dam  was 
Colonel's  Best  by  King  the  Colonel.  Kansas 
Critic  weighed  800  pounds  when  shown  at 
the  Kansas  State  Fair  last  fall,  where  he 
was  second  in  class  as  senior  yearling.  He 
also  sired  the  senior  champion  sow  pig  and 
the  reserve  grand  champion  sow  pig  at  the 
Kansas  State  Fair  last  year.  About  sixty 
spring  gilts  are  now  on  the  farm  by  him 
that  promise  to  grow  into  state  fair  winners. 
Kansas  Critic  is  assisted  by  a  splendid  March 
yearling,  Crimson  Illustrator,  by  Illustrator 
2d,  and  his  dam  was  by  the  noted  Otey's 
Dream,  a  hog  that  came  from  a  family  of 
state  fair  winners.  Crimson  Illustrator  was 
first  in  futurity  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair, 
1917. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert.  925 
Reefer  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giv- 
ing away  free  a  valuable  book  entitled 
"White  Diarrhea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on 
white  diarrhea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually 
raises  98  per  cent  of  every  hatch.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  certainly  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  Fpee 
books. —  ( Advertisement. ) 
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FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bound  permanently  in 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  ITS  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Farmer. 


FARMER  May  4,  1918 

GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


NAME 


TOWN   

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO. 


STATE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  Otey's  Durocs 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,    (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHA&  L.  JABBOE    -    QCINTER,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  K.  C. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
stock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  in 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 

largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.     Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Duroc  Jersey  boars,  best  blood 
lines,  Illustrator,  Bonaccord,  Kansas  King 
and  Gano's. 

WOOD'S  DUROC  FARM,  Wamego,  Kansas 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

DUROCS  FOR  SALE.  —  Fall  and  winter 
boars  by  Colonel's  Wonder  222495.  Immun- 
ized. Colonel's  Wonder  for  sale  or  trade  for 
pigs  or  gilts.    Priced  right. 

HOMER  DRAKE     -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale — Seven  large  husky  farmer 
boars  ready  for  service,  priced  $35  and  $45. 
First  check  gets  choice.  I  need  the  room 
for  my  spring  pigs.  All  registered.  Write 
at  once. 

W.  W.  ZINK       -       -       TURON.  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best   breeding,   best   type.     Stock   for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  EX  A.  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


SHORTHORNS 

Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters   sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boars 
C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GOOD  GALLOWAY  BULLS 

Twenty-five  Extra  Good  Yearlings 
Extra  breeding  and  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 

J.  M.  HILL,  SEDGWICK,  KANSAS 
 Route  4,  Box  65A 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN  SHOW  BULL 

For  Sale — Choice  roan  Shorthorn  bull,  good 
breeding,  fine  show  prospect  if  fitted. 
E.  E.  FISHER      -      STOCKTON,  KANSAS 

PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

WILLIAM  B.  PARKER 
Lakin      -      Kearney  County      -  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  —  Bulls  of  good 
quality,  registered  and  ready  for  service. 
Priced  right.    Paul  Cashatt,  O&kaloosa,  Kan. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Bettie's  Albion  399451  now  for  sale.  Roan, 
weight  2,000  pounds  if  fat.  Strong  breeder. 
Also  six  bulls  from  6  to  24  months  old,  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Write 

C.  E.  HILL       -       -       TORONTO.  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

A  choice  lot  of  September  and  October 
boars.  One  real  herd  boar  prospect.  Fifty 
bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  250  spring  pigs. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs.  Well  spotted,  choice  boars.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.    CHAS.  H.  REOFIELO,  Bucklln,  Kansas. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Poland* 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders   for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE    POLAND    CHINAS,  October 

farrow,    $35    each.      Six    months  Shorthorn 
bull,  grandson  Choice  Goods  Model,  $130. 
H.  C.  GROTHEER,  PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      AULNE.  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Wing 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groemniller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  BLAKE st<**  Auctioneer 

„,  ,     -  -  I  make  sales  anywhere 

VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


Write  for  date. 


W.  B.  CARPENTER  "".stock 

Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Me. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  ARTHUR  KEMP,  GRANT 
Township.  Sherman  County.  Kansas,  one 
three-year-old  black  male  mule,  appraised 
at  $120.  Doris  E.  Soden,  County  Clerk, 
Goodland,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  — ABOUT  DECEMBER  30. 
1917,  by  E.  W.  Cramm,  who  resides  2%  miles 
north  and  2  Ms  miles  east  of  Chase,  Rice 
County.  Kansas,  one  red  heifer  with  white 
face,  about  two  years  old,  appraised  value 
$50.  Emern  H.  Sledd,  County  Clerk,  Lyons, 
Kansas. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la.,  Above  Kas.  City. 

Eighty-eight  Imported  and  American-Bred 
Pereheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares, 

some  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450 
up.  Durham,  Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford 
calves  and  yearlings  from  $75  up.  Illinois 
Horse  Co.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  April  and 
May.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 


DO  YOU  READ  the 

Small  Ads  in  the  

Classified  Section? 

Many  of  these  ''Want" 
Ads  contain  informa- 
tion that  will  prove 
valuable  and  profitable 
to  you.  You  ought  to 
read  them  every  issue. 


Sell  Him  Now! 


If  you  have  a  pure-bred  bull,  boar  or  other  breeding 
animal  that  you  cannot  use  in  your  own  herd  an- 
other season,  why  not  sell  him  now?  There  are 
always  buyers  looking  for  pure-bred  sires.  Their 
trouble  is  to  find  a  good  animal.  Your  cue  is  to  tell 
them  where  to  find  him,  through  the  Classified 
Columns  of 


Kansas  Farmer 


KANSASFARMER 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  56,  Number  19. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS,    MAY  11,  1918. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


FARMING  AND  THE  WAR 

Drain  on  Country's  Labor  Supply  Most  Serious  Problem  of  Farmer 


nF  WE  could  prevent  the  steady- 
drain  on  the  lahor  supply  of  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time 
win  back  to  the  farm  a  large 
amount  of  labor  that  has  left  it  for 
other  fields,  we  would  find  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  labor  problem.  This 
statement  was  made  by  L.  J.  Tabor, 
master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  in  ad- 
dressing a  Farm  and  Home  audience  in 
Manhattan  last  February.  He  suggested 
that  a  step  which  might  be  of  assist- 
ance in  this  direction  would  be  legisla- 
tion or  control  that  would  require  every 
able-bodied  man  in  America  to  engage 
in  some  form  of  productive  work.  Amer- 
ica has  long  been  noted  for  its  idle  rich, 
but  we  have  among  us  the  idle  poor  as 
well.  Now  that  they  are  telling  farmer 
folk  just  how  much  we  may  receive  for 
the  product  of  our  toil,  why  not  tell 
every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  great 
or  small,  that  he  must  work  or  starve. 
The  crisis  is  more  seriou3  than  when 
John  Smith  issued  his  famous  order, 
"They  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat." 

"The  collapse  of  Russia,  the  situation 
in  Italy  and  the  food  shortage  of  our 
Allies,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  "has  magnified 
the  food  crisis  until  it  has  become  more 
serious  and  alarming  than  ever  before. 
If  the  farms  of  America  do  not  produce 
as  much,  or  more,  in  the  coming  year 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  a  calamity 
awaits  us. 

"Every  well-informed  farmer  realizes 
that  during  the  coming  year  he  must 
toil  to  the  utmost  and  make  every  hu- 
manly possible  effort  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  food;  but  again  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  question;  'How  can  I 
increase  production  without  the  neces- 
sary labor?'  To  answer  this  call  should 
be  the  first  duty  of  forward-looking 
statesmen. 

.  "We  have  developed  in  this  country 
an  extravagance  and  love  of  ease  and  a 
desire  for  the  luxuries  of  life  among 
those  that  could  afford  it  and  many  who 
could  not.  We  had  just  as  well  adjust 
on'  elves  at  once  to  the  stern  fact  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  go  on  with  this 
struggle,  which  daily  becomes  more  seri- 
ous and  appalling,  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess unless  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  great 
handicap  of  luxury,  ease,  and  indif- 
ference. 

"Happily,  the  situation  is  not  beyond 
repair;  legislation  preventing  manufac- 
ture o*  luxuries  and  non-essentials  would 
release  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  for 
necessary  fields  of  production,  and  thus 
make  it  possible  to  secure  sufficient  labor 
to  prevent  starvation  adding  still  greater 
horrors  to  the  sufferings  of  war. 

"In  considering  this  question  there 
seems  to  be  three  things  that  are  fun- 
damental: First,  recent  trend  of  events 
demonstrate  that  the  eight-hour  day  is 
becoming  the  established  custom  in  the 
industrial  world;  second,  an  eight-hour 
day  is  impossible  on  the  farm,  unless  we 
intend  to  let  humanity  starve ;  third,  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  a  factor  in  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

"Whether  we  believe  in  the  eight-hour 
day  or  not  is  not  the  question;  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  here  to  stay,  yet  the  farmer 
cannot  work  it.  The  shorter  hours  of 
labor  have  been  a  cardinal  feature  in  the 
constant  drain  of  the  country's  labor 


supply  toward  industrial  centers.  The 
farmer  is  being  placed  at  a  very  unfair 
disadvantage,  as  practically  everything 
that  he  buys  must  be  paid  for  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  the 
labor  cost  of  the  article  purchased. 
Everything  that  he  has  to  sell  is  sold  on 
the  basis  of  a  twelve,  fourteen  or  six- 
teen-hour  day.  To  remedy  this  condi- 
tion the  farmer  must  insist  that  in  all 
price  fixing  the  labor  cost  of  whatever 
he  has  to  sell  should  be  figured  on  the 
basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  at  the 
prevailing  wage  in  near-by  industries. 

"A  few  years  ago  price  fixing  by  the 
federal  government  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  rank  socialism.  We  accept  it 
today  because  of  its  recognized  necessity 
in  the  crisis.  The  farmer  will  not  com- 
plain at  governmental  activity  in  this 
direction,  provided  every  other  industry 
is  equally  treated.  With  no  regulation 
or  control  on  the  price  or  hours  of  labor 
and  little  or  no  control  on  the  price  of 
anything  that  . the  farmer  buys,  he  can- 
not be  blamed  for  lacking  in  enthusiasm 
for  food  regulation. 

"Give  the  farmer  an  unrestricted  mar- 
ket and  he  will  ask  neither  maximum  or 
minimum  guarantees.  Withdraw  or  re- 
strict his  market  and  he  will  only  ask 
what  is  accorded  in  every  other  industry 
— cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  I  will  guarantee  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  will  gladly  turn 
over  their  farms  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  operate  them  at  cost  plus  10 
per  cent. 

"Intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation 
compels  us  to  believe  that  the  present 
food  administration  is  earnestly  striving 
to  deal  justly  with  the  producer  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fair  to  the  consuming 
and  suffering  world. 

"A  few  city  papers  and  misinformed 


reporters  were  very  much  agitated  be- 
cause the  farmers  did  not  subscribe  for 
all  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan,  or  rather 
all  they  thought  he  should  take,  and  did 
not  haul  his  wheat  to  town  the  next  day 
after  the  price  was  set.  These  news- 
paper misstatements  have  misled  some 
good  people  into  believing  that  the 
farmer  is  somewhat  of  a  slacker. 

"These  insinuations  need  no  answer, 
yet  it  should  be  pointed  out:  First, 
that  there  is  no  definite  way  to  tell  the 
amount  of  farm  purchases,  as  the  farmer 
usually  subscribed  through  his  bank  and 
his  Liberty  Loan  subscription  was  cred- 
ited to  the  town  where  made;  second, 
no  effort  was  made  to  properly  canvass 
the  farmer — he  lacked  the  personal  solic- 
itation received  by  the  man  in  town; 
third,  the  farmer  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  his  investments  in  bonds  of  any 
class;  fourth,  as  newspapers  have  con- 
stantly talked  about  loans  being  over- 
subscribed, the  farmer  has  not  felt  that 
the  Government  has  needed  his  money; 
fifth,  most  farmers  were  too  busy  seed- 
ing and  trying  to  save  crops  and  work- 
ing too  long  hours  to  attend  meetings 
or  solicit  neighbors,  so  were  not  reached; 
sixth  (and  most  important) ,  many  farm- 
ers rightfully  felt  that  by  investing  their 
money  in  seed,  feed,  live  stock,  etc.,  they 
could  make  their  money  serve  the  coun- 
try better  than  in  any  other  capacity. 

"We  trust  there  is  not  a  man  or  wo- 
man among  us  who  desires  to  make  any 
undue  profit  out  of  the  baptism  of  tears 
and  blood  through  which  we  are  passing. 
While  legitimate  profits  are  necessary  to 
keep  in  motion  the  wheels  of  industry, 
excessive  profits  should  not  be  allowed 
or  permitted.  The  recent  revenue  bill 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
we  doubt  if  they  have  gone  sufficiently 
far  in  the  taxation  of  excess  war  profits. 


The  Grange's  Contribution  to  the  Cause  of  Democracy 

SOME  present-day  historians  tell  us  that  it  was  the  heroes 
of  the  Belgian  army  who  held  back  the  Hun  while  the 
hosts  of  democracy  rallied  sufficiently  to  prevent  auto- 
cracy and  barbarism  from  overwhelming  the  world.  Others 
insist  that  it  was  Joffre's  Immortals  in  the  English  and 
French  lines  who  freely  poured  out  their  life  blood  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Marne  and  turned  back  forever  the  enveloping 
lines  of  gray. 

We  have  no  desire  to  dim  the  laurels  of  worthy  heroes, 
but  in  a  measure  must  agree  with  our  Food  Administration 
that  the  final  issue  of  the  conflict  will  be  determined  in  the 
wheat  fields  and  corn  fields  of  America.  The  world  agrees 
that  food  is  as  essential  as  men  or  ammunition  in  securing 
the  final  victory.  The  place  of  the  farm  in  this  conflict 
cannot  be  minimized  or  gainsaid.  We  trust  that  every  farm 
organization  has  done  its  duty.  We  criticise  none,  and 
would  not  minimize  their  contributions,  but  will  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Grange,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  of  all  farm  organizations,  has  rendered  a  service 
second  to  none  in  this  connection. — L.  J.  Tabor,  Master  Ohio 
State  Grange. 
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As  much  as  is  possible  war  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  war. 

"Every  citizen,  whether  farmer,  man- 
ufacturer, miner  or  professional  man, 
should  be  perfectly  willing,  after  a  reas- 
onable profit  has  been  added,  to  see  that 
any  excess  goes  into  the  war  chest  of 
the  Government. 

"We  should  not  hesitate  to  lay  hands 
on  every  excessive  profit  of  the  present. 
We  must  not  forget  that  if  we  are  to 
tax  war  profits  they  must  be  taxed  now. 
It  will  be  fatal  and  decidedly  unfair  if 
after  this  great  conflict  is  over  we  ex- 
pect the  young  men  who  have  offered 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
to  come  home  and  help  take  up  all  the 
burden  of  taxation  caused  by  this  fright- 
ful conflict.  Bonds  must  be  issued  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  but  the  amount 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible 
by  increased  taxation  and  by  taxing  all 
excess  war  profits  up  to  80  per  cent. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  fanner  or 
laborer,  in  asking  for  taxation  of  excess 
war  profits,  is  favoring  some  form  of 
taxation  in  order  that  he  may  escape. 
Not  so.  With  the  exception  of  munitions 
of  war  and  government  supplies  all  other 
war  profits  are  made  possible  by  the 
purchases  of  the  consuming  public,  and 
the  farmer  and  toiler  constitute  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  consumers." 

We  cannot  refrain,  in  this  connection, 
from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  placed  an 
exemption  on  the  salary  of  government 
employes.  There  may  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  exemption  of  government 
clerks  who  draw  but  a  nominal  wage, 
but  our  congressmen  and  United  States 
senators  who  voted  heavy  taxes  on  the 
rest  of  us  and  then  at  the  same  time 
allowed  a  section  to  creep  into  the  bill 
which  will  exempt  their  own  salaries 
and  that  of  higher  government  officials, 
acted  in  a  manner  that  was  not  only 
unjust  and  unwise  but  unpatriotic  as 
well. 


Sudan  for  Hog  Pasture 

Sudan  grass  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  favor  as  a  pasture  and  forage  crop. 
Its  use  as  a  hog  pasture  is  compar- 
atively new.  We  note  that  in  a  recent 
news  letter  issued  by  Henry  S.  Wilson, 
emergency  agent  for  Johnson  County,  he 
tells  of  having  received  reports  from  a 
number  of  other  counties  where  they 
have  compared  Sudan  grass  with  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  as  a  hog  pasture,  in  which 
claims  are  made  that  where  hogs  had 
access  to  both  of  these  crops  they  pre- 
ferred the  Sudan  grass  to  the  rape. 
Sudan  grass  also  makes  an  excellent  pas- 
ture for  other  stock  besides  being  a  good 
hay  or  forage  crop.  It  is  not  an  expen- 
sive crop  to  plant,  even  with  seed  at  21 
cents  a  pound.  It  can  be  double-rowed, 
using  about  eight  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  It  should  not  be  planted  earlier 
in  Eastern  Kansas  than  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  May. 

The  difference  between  the  patriotic 
American  housewife  and  the  one  who  is 
indifferent  or  disloyal  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  wheat  flour  in  her  kitchen. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thrift 
Stamps. 
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A  Gas  Engine 
That  Goes 

The  Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas  Tractor 

does  not  "lay  down"  on  the 
job.  A  heavy  engine  for 
heavy  duty.  Successful  be- 
cause simple  and  built  with 
nothing  but  work  in  view. 

The  Nichols-Shepard  Oil- 
Gas  Engine  has  never  been 
a  compromise.  It  is  de- 
signed for  work — any  kind 
of  work  that  a  traction  en- 
gine should  do— and  it  does  it. 

It  will  plow,  haul,  thresh,  or 
work  with  the  belt  with  the 
ease  and  certainty  of  steam. 
It  is  ready  for  another  job 
and  not  the  repair  shop  when 
it  gets  through. 

Two  sizes— 25-50  h.  p.,  35- 
70  h.  p. 

One  kind — a  Worker. 

Uses  gasoline,  kerosene, 
naptha  or  distillate  at  all 
loads. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


fill  TTIHold  up  your 

ffrtlllSeparatorOrder! 


let  Galloway's  Low 
Direct  Price 


■H)o  this  first.  Don't  think  of  , 

investing  in  a  separator  until 
you  learn  what  a  big  separator  < 
value  you  can  get  direct  from  Galloway. 

Sanitary  Separator  "s&P 

It's  the  sensation  of  all  separators.  Sen- 
sational in  construction,  clean  skimming, 
sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability.  1 

The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  I 
combine  the  new  and  best  advantages  of  all  high 
grads  separators.   Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  get  I 
"-^bestof  all  embodied inone  perf«ctmachine. 
Foot  big  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
size  guaranteed  to  skim  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  180  milking  test  in  your  own  dairy  j 
before  pou  decide  to  keep  It. 

Engines— Spreaders— Tractors  I 

I  Galloway  ateo  makes  Engines,  Spreaders,  " 

Tractors  and  sells  tbem  direct,  too,  at  low* 

est  factory  prices.  Don'torderany  imple- 
|  ment  anal  you  get  Galloway '  a  factory  price. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

!  Get  this  money-saving  buying  guide  Id 
"  u  buy.  It  points  the 
□gs  that  will  amount 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  season's 
supplies.  Close  shipping  points  eavo  j 
yon  freight.    Write  today  for  book. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  213 
Waterloo,  low* 


THE  SELF-OILING  WSSM&IL 

lias  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  t 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-o  " 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  ancJf 
rain  The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  wit! 
venting;  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezer»  4 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


CAPPER  ENGRMQCO. 

fTOPEKA  KANSAS  V 
HALFTONES  &  ZINC  ETCHINGS 


Ditch  for  Profits 


9 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don't  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

Mt-sfttl,  rmrsikle,  »dfuH»W«.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to4  ft. deep— any  soil — does  labor, 
100  men.    Write  for  free  drainage  book. 
Owen«boro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Go* 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


nN  writing  on  the  use  of  the  trac- 
tor in  the  Iowa  Agriculturist,  E 
M.  Mervine,  agricultural  engineer 
at  the  Iowa  State  College,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  keeping  the 
machine  in  the  best  of  repair.  Because 
of  the  great  shortage  of  labor,  there 
will  probably  be  a  greater  demand  for 
tractors  on  the  farms  this  year  than 
ever  and  it  behooves  us  to  keep  the  ma- 
chines now  in  use  up  to  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness," 
said  Mr.  Mervine,  "and  is  very  essential 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  tractor. 
Old  grease  serves  merely  to  collect  and 
hold  dust  and  this  mixture  of  dust  and 
grease  is  then  a  grinding  agent  instead 
of  a  lubricant.  A  few  gallons  of  kero- 
sene will  take  off  all  the  dirt  and  grease 
and  make  the  tractor  look  like  new. 
When  clean  it  is  much  easier  to  perfect 
adjustments  than  when  the  parts  are 
clogged  and  hidden  from  view. 

"Since  most  tractors  have  exposed 
gears,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  these 
gears  can  be  lubricated  and  still  not  col- 
lect dirt.  Some  companies  answer  this 
by  saying  that  you  should  not  lubricate 
the  gear  where  it  rs  exposed  to  dirt. 
In  this  case  they  depend  on  hard  faced 
gear  teeth  and  think  that  a  clean,  dry 
gear  will  wear  longer  than  a  dirty  one 
even  though  the  latter  is  greased.  It 
is  possible  to  use  a  lubricant  on  these 
exposed  gears  which  is  so  dry  that  it 
will  not  collect  dust.  Such  a  mixture  is 
made  by  moistening  equal  parts  of  flake 
graphite  and  powdered  rosin  with  gas- 
oline and  smearing  this  on  the  gear 
teeth.  The  gasoline  evaporates,  leaving 
the  rosin  to  hold  the  graphite  in  place. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  drive 
gears. 

"The  lubricating  system  should  be  ex- 
amined to  make  sure  that  it  is  working 
correctly.  Over  ninety  per  cent  of  trac- 
tor troubles  are  due  to  improper  lubri- 
cation. Here  again  cleanliness  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Unless  the  machine  is 
in  such  bad  shape  that  it  needs  overhaul- 
ing completely,  kerosene  poured  into  the 
cylinders  will  soften  carbon  deposits, 
cut  the  gummy  oil  residue  and  loosen 
gummed  piston  rings.  When'  the  cylin- 
ders have  been  drained,  the  crank  case 
must  also  be  cleaned.  Drain  the  old  oil 
from  the  crank  case  and  fill  it  with  ker- 
osene. Turn  the  engine  over  a  few  times 
to  clean  the  case  and  then  drain  out  the 
kerosene  as  before.  Carefully  examine 
all  bearings  to  see  that  they  are  tight 
and  then  refill  crank  case  with  new  oil. 

"See  that  there  is  proper  clearance  be- 
tween the  valve  push  rods  and  the  valve 
stems  when  the  engine  is  turned  over. 
It  should  equal  the  thickness  of  a  thin 
postal  card. 

"Keep  a  supply  of  spark  plugs  on 
hand,  also  a  few  good  tools.  Good  tools, 
properly  cared  for,  will  save  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  when  the  spring  work 
begins." 

Tractors  from  Automobiles 

There  are  many  contrivances  now  on 
the  market  for  utilizing  the  power  of 
an  automobile  for  various  kinds  of  farm 
work.  Many  of  these  devices  are  de- 
signed to  make  tractors  of  automobiles, 
utilizing  particularly  some  of  the  pop- 
ular cars  sold  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  en- 
able the  farmer  owning  a  pleasure  car 
to  be  able  to  utilize  his  power  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  labor  problem.  In 
speaking  of  this  use  of  the  automobile, 
K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,  professor  of  farm  en- 
gineering at  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Kansas,  points  out  that  various  means 
are  used  for  converting  the  automobile 
into  a  tractor  by  the  use  of  these  differ- 
ent attachments.  One  way  requires  the 
rempval  of  the  rear  wheels  of  the  car, 
after  which  the  attachment  is  bolted  to 
the  car  frame.  In  another  method,  pin- 
ions are  attached  to  the  rear  axle  of  the 
car  in  place  of  the  wheels.  They  mesh 
with  the  internal  gears  on  the  drive 
wheel  of  the  attachment.  Sometimes  a 
secondary  rear  axle  fitted  with  traction 
wheels  is  attached  to  the  car,  the  power 
being  transmitted  from  one  axle  to  an- 
other by  means  of  a  system  of  sprock- 
ets and  chains. 

Devices  are  now  designed  for  convert- 
ing the  automobile  into  a  stationary 
I  lower  plant.  One  way  is  to  place  pul- 
leys pushed  up  close  against  the  rear 


wheels  of  the  car,  which  are  raised  off 
the  ground,  the  power  being  transmitted 
by  the  friction  caused  by  the  automobile 
tires  coming  in  contact  with  the  face  of 
the  pulleys.  Power  utilization  may  also 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a,  clutch 
attached  at  the  front  end  of  the  car 
directly  to  the  engine  crank-shaft.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the 
power  is  not  transmitted  through  the 
transmission  gears,  but  an  automatic 
throttle  governing  device  may  be  used  to 
regulate  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

"The  main  objection  to  the  use  of 
tractor  or  power  attachments  lies  in  the 
fact  that  almost  invariably  the  auto- 
mobile is  subjected  to  unusual  strains 
upon  engine,  transmission  gears  and 
frame,"  explained  Professor  Ekblaw.  "A 
larger  cooling  apparatus  should  be  used, 
for  additional  radiation  is  a  necessity 
since  the  tendency  toward  overheating 
the  engine  is  great." 


Automobile  on  Farms 

In  an  investigation  conducted  in  Illi- 
nois, 277  farmers  of  that  state  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  owning  cars: 

Use  auto  going  to  town  and  to  church 
on  Sunday. 

Use  automobile  one-tenth  for  pleasure, 
nine-tenths  for  business. 

It  is  a  great  time- saver.  Can  go  to 
town  while  the  horses  eat. 

My  opinion  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
cars  run  by  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
were  bought  out  of  necessity. 

Use  it  all  the  time  for  business  or 
whenever  necessary. 

Use  it  Sundays  for  pleasure;  all  other 
days  for  business. 

Bought  it  as  a  necessary  equipment  of 
farm. 

Use  it  very  little  for  pleasure. 

I  am  too  busy  for  much  pleasure. 

As  for  using  the  car  for  pleasure,  it 
is  so  little  I  could  not  tell  you. 

For  business  I  use  it  all  the  time. 

After  using  an  automobile,  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary. 

For  real  pleasure  we  have  not  driven 
200  miles  this  year.  Our  total  mileage 
is  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  things 
on  the  farm. 

Without  use  of  car,  production  would 
be  cut  down  enormously. 

Have  two  cars;  use  both  for  business. 

It's  handy  all  around. 

We  bought  a  car  to  handle  our  busi- 
ness; also  have  a  large  car  which  is 
used  for  family  use  when  the  other  can 
not  be  used. 

It  would  almost  be  impossible  for  us 
to  get  along  without  the  cars. 

We  bought  it  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, but  had  in  mind  pleasure  possi- 
bilities. 

We  bought  one  for  pleasure  and  the 
other  to  use  every  day  instead  of  horses. 

I  bought  the  car  for  pleasure,  as  I 
could  not  16ad  my  family  and  hired  help 
in  the  automobile  Saturday  nights  and 
Sundays. 

Use  it  Sundays  to  go  to  church,  week 
days  to  town  to  do  trade. 

We  go  pleasure  riding  only  when  we 
go  visiting. 

Use  automobile  for  pleasure  very  small 
percentage,  as  a  farmer  who  tends  to 
his  business  has  very  little  time  for 
pleasure  trips. 

We  have  run  our  car  2,500  miles  and 
222  miles  were  for  pleasure. 


Study  Tractor  Operation 

If  you  contemplate  using  a  tractor  in 
your  farm  work,  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  the  fundamentals  of  tractor 
operation. 

The  tractor  requires  more  attention 
than  any  other  machine  which  the 
farmer  owns.  Do  not  expect  it  to  work 
without  this  attention.  Every  tractor 
should  be  gone  over  by  an  expert  before 
spring  work  opens.  If  the  operator  uts 
derstands  his  machine  thoroughly,  he  is 
the  man  to  do  the  work.  If  not,  try  and 
secure  a  local  mechanic  who  is  to  be 
trusted,  or  secure  the  services  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  company  which 
manufactured  the  machine. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  a  tractor  operates  are  new  to  most 
of  us.  This  has  led  to  an  endless  amount 
of  trouble  and  can  be  remedied  only 
when  each  and  every  one  who  operates 
a  tractor  makes  a  special  effort  to  be- 


PATENTEO 


let  If asslers  do 
"four  Bridge  Repairing ! 

1ET  Hasslers  take  you  over  old  bridges  as  smoothly 
as  over  the  big  iron  structure  just  erected.  Float  up 
wd  the  approach  and  skim  over  the  planks  without 
jolt  or  jar. 

Fop 
Ford 

Stock  Absorber  cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  bear  the  vreleht  of  the  car. 
They  take  the  kick  out  ot  the  big  iolts  and  give  the  leaf 
springs  a  chance  to  absorb  what's  left.  Gently  compress 
for  the  little  jars  that  usually  are  passed  on  to  the  car 
and  its  occupants.  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  also  save 
tires,  gasoline,  prevent  vibration,  and  make  your  Ford 
easier  to  steer.safer  to  drive  and  as  comfortable  as  a  $2, 000 
car.  300,000  Ford  Owners  recognize  their  economic  ne« 
cessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  tod.y  lor  Free  Trial  Blank  nd  we  will 
bare  a  let  of  Hasslera  put  on  your  Ford  without  a 
seat  of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  days.  Then, 
If  you  are  willing  to  do  without  them, 
they  will  be  taken  off  without 
eharf  e.  Don't  ride  without  Has- 
sler* simply  beeause  someone  dis- 
courage* you  from  trying  them. 
Aeeept  this  offer  and  see  for 
yoursell.  Over  (00,000  seta  la 
DM.     Write  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
094  NiomiSl.  lodiaoipotij,  tod. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Emiert  Way 


J&0^ 

.vvters  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk , 
k  way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
3  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
ay  to  harvest  end  save 
;yery  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
Itself  the  first  year. 
Tally  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 


S.  WYATT  MFG.  CO-  910  N.  Slh  ST..  SAUNA,  KAIU 
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HE  JJ  to  Hay  Barer* 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WRITE  -  get  wonderful  1910  monay- 
making  opportunity  with  an 

ADMIRAL  PRESS 


Most  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  bustler  baler  made. 
80  years  leader.  _ 
Tremendous  war  bay  demand.  Coin 
cash  baling  for  self  and  neighbors. 
Book  explains  all— Write 
ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Bos  25  Ksnsss  City.  Mo. 


CASH:  Em.S 


Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  ne.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.   Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  *  COTTON  Mil.  1.3 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


come  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
fundamentals  of  cycles,  ignition,  carbur- 
ization,  etc.  There  is  available  much 
literature  on  these  subjects.  Books, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  furnish 
a  wealth  of  information.  Read  carefully, 
the  instruction  book  which  should  be  fur^ 
nished  with  every  tractor;  if  it  has  been 
lost,  socure  another.  Leave  no  stone^ura 
turned  that  will  fit  you  to  becomcija 
more  proficient  tractor  operator. 

For  several  years  manufaeturers'""of7 
power  farming  machinery  have  been  giv^ 
ing  big  national  demonstrations. 
great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  irl| 
these  demonstrations  by  farmers  through- 
out the  western  part  of  the  country. 
For  two  years  such  public  demonstra- 
tions were  given  in  Kansas.  Last  year, 
our  nearest  big  demonstration  was  the 
one  at  Fremont,  Nebraska.  The  matter 
of  holding  such  a  demonstration  this  year  S 
will  be  considered  in  the  near  future  by 
the  tractor  demonstration  committee  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation. A.  F.  BHldebrand,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  who  is  secretary  of^the 
committee  and  managed  the  demonstra- 
tions last  year,  has  expressed  himself  ill 
favor  of  holding  the  annual  demonstra- 
tion again  this  year.  »s 
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FARM  LABOR  MEETINGS 

Farm  labor  questions  and  the  wages 
to  be  paid  in  different  sections  of  Kan- 
sas are  being  discussed  in  a  series  of 
eight  meetings  now  being  held. 

More  unity  of  action  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  a  reasonable  and  fair  scale 
of  wages  for  the  harvest  season  and  the 
work  following  harvest  is  being  urged 
by  E.  E.  Frizell,  state  farm  labor  direc- 
tor. By  taking  this  action  every  farmer 
in  the  state  will  have  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  wages  he  should  pay,  and 
every  laborer  will  know  approximately 
the  wages  he  can  expect  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Frizell  is  extending  an  invitation 
to  the  farmers'  organizations  in  Kansas 
including  the  farm  bureaus,  the  Grange, 
the  farmers'  institute,  Farmers'  Union, 
Anti-Horse  Thief  Association,  the  Equity 
Union,  Farmers'  Society  of  Equity,  and 
others,  to  send  delegates  to  their  nearest 
district  meetings.  'Commercial  clubs, 
other  organizations  of  business  men, 
icounty  councils  of  defence,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations are  urged  to  send  representa- 
tives as  they  also  will  co-operate  in  sup- 
plying the  needed  labor  from  the  towns. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  series  was 
held  at  Hays  on  May  10,  for  the  district 
including  Norton,  Phillips-,  Smith,  Gra- 
ham, Rooks,  Osborne,  Trego,  Ellis,  and 
Russell  counties. 

The  meeting  for  the  district  including 
the  counties  of  Marshall,  Riley,  Geary, 
Morris,  Chase,  Lyon,  Osage,  Franklin, 
and  Miami,  and  all  counties  in  Kansas 
north  and  east  of  these,  was  held  in 
Topeka,  Saturday  afternoon,  May  11. 

On  Monday,  May  13,  Garden  City  will 
have  a  meeting  for  Greeley,  Wichita, 
Scott,  Lane,  Finney,  Gray,  and  Meade, 
and  all  counties  west  and  south  of  these. 

The  Kinsley  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  May  14,  will  include  Ness,  Rush, 
Barton,  Hodgeman,  Pawnee,  Stafford, 
Ford,  Edwards,  Pratt,  Kiowa,  Clark, 
Comanche,  and  Barber  counties. 

The  meeting  at  Wichita,  May  15,  will 
include  Rice,  McPherson,  Marion,  Reno, 
Harvey,  Sedgwick,  Butler,  Harper,  King- 
man, Sumner,  and  Cowley  counties. 

The  Yates  Center  meeting,  May  16, 
will  be  for  the  district  including  Green- 
wood, Elk,  Chautauqua,  Coffey,  Ander- 
son, Linn,  and  all  counties  south  and 
east. 

Jewell,  Republic,  Washington,  Mitchell, 
Cloud,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Ottama,  Ellsworth, 
Saline  and  Dickinson  counties  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  meeting  which  will  be  held 
at  Minneapolis,  May  18. 

The  meeting  at  Colby  will  be  held 
May  22  and  will  include  Cheyenne,  Raw- 
lins, Decatur,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Sheri- 
dan, Wallace,  Logan  and  Gove  counties. 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
county  court  houses  and  in  each  instance 
the  hour  for  the  meeting  will  be  2  o'clock, 
except  at  Topeka,  where  the  meeting  will 
be  called  at  1 :30. 

Delegates  sent  by  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, organized  labor,  business  men's 
organizations,  E.  E.  Frizell,  farm  labor 
director,  and  an  additional  representative 
of  the  agricultural  college,  will  have  a 
part  in  these  meetings. 

A  state-wide  campaign  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  men  and  boys  in  the  state  who 
will  help  in  the  harvest  and  who  are  not 
already  enrolled,  will  begin  May  20  and 
will  continue  until  every  city  and  town 
has  been  canvassed.  It  is  expected  that 
in  every  city  where  there  is  a  commer- 
cial club  that  organization  will  hold 
itself  responsible  for  the  enrollment  in 
the  city.  Where  there  is  no  commercial 
club,  business  men's  associations,  coun- 
cils of  defense,  county  farm  bureaus,  or 
other  active  local  organizations  will  con- 
duct the  enrollment  campaign. 

"At  least  100,000  harvest  hands  will 
be  needed  in  Kansas  for  a  period  of  ten 
to  twenty  days,"  says  Mr.  Frizell,  "and 
every  able-bodied  citizen  who  has  had 
farm  experience,  whether  he  is  a  retired 
farmer,  a  banker,  a  grocer,  a  minister,  a 
lawyer,  or  other  town  man,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  his  patriotism  by 
spending  his  vacation  at  manual  labor  in 
the  harvest  field.    This  great  need  for 


labor  offers  opportunity  for  every  man 
and  boy  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
sixty-five  years  to  do  direct  war  work." 

LIBERTY  LOAN  IN  WEST 

Agriculture  is  doing  its  part  in  buy- 
ing bonds  as  well  as  supplying  soldiers 
and  furnishing  them  their  rations.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
East  said  the  people  of  the  West  were 
asleep,  but  that  charge  did  not  stand 
long,  for  in  meeting  their  enlistment 
quotas  it  was  the  western  states  that 
came  to  the  front  most  quickly.  Then 
came  the  charge  that  farmers  were  not 
buying  bonds,  and  probably  they  did  not 
take  the  first  and  second  issues  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  to  subscribe. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  this  was  true. 

The  third  Liberty  loan,  according  to 
the  announcements  made  in  advance,  was 
to  be  presented  especially  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  there  can  be  no 
discounting  the  response  to  this  call  to 
the  people  of  the  open  country  for 
money  to  help  win  the  war.  At  last 
accounts  Iowa  and  Oregon  were  disput- 
ing as  to  which  should  have  credit  for 
first  exceeding  its  quota  of  the  third 
Liberty  loan.  Both  are  agricultural 
states  witrout  large  industrial  centers, 
and  in  third  place,  instead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  New  York,  or 
some  other  big  eastern  state,  we  find 
Arkansas. 

When  the  opportunity  was  presented 
and  the  appeal  systematically  made  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  as  it  was  to 
the  cities  in  the  first  loans,  the  people 
of  the  rural  districts  opened  up  their 
pocketbooks  and  poured  out  their  re- 
sources in  support  of  this  third  Liberty 
loan.  Secretary  McAdoo,  who  has  just 
completed  a  trip  through  the  South  and 
Southwest  where  he  visited  many  middle- 
sized  cities  and  towns,  was  deeply  im-/ 
pressed  with  the  successful  work  of  the 
Liberty  loan  workers.  In  a  public  state- 
ment which  he  made  on  his  rerhirn  to 
"Washington  from  this  trip,  he  said  in 
part: 

"The  farmers  of  the  country  and  the 
people  living  in  the  less  densely  popu- 
lated districts  have  supported  the  third 
Liberty  loan  with  unusual  effect,  and 
their  subscriptions  in  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural states  have  not  only  been  highly 
encouraging  but  show  that  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  awakening  to 
the  gravity  of  the  war  and  are  deter- 
mined to  back  their  country  to  the  limit 
in  this  great  struggle  for  human  liberty. 
I  hope  the  farmers  will  continue  their 
good  work. 

"The  people  of  the  inland  sections  of 
the  country  are  just  as  determined  to 
fight  this  war  for  liberty  and  for  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  America  to 
a  victorious  conclusion  as  are  the  people 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf 
seaboards.  It  is,  indeed,  a  heartening 
thing  to  travel  through  the  country  now 
and  observe  the  loyalty,  the  spirit  of 
self  sacrifice,  and  the  determined  pur- 
pose of  the  people  generally.  The  soul 
of  America  is  awake — awake  with  an  in- 
tensity and  a  unity  which  spells  the 
doom  of  military  despotism  and  the 
triumph  of  world  democracy." 

te  Si 

KANSAS  FARMERS  MARKET  WHEAT 

During  the  past  thirty  years  prac- 
tically the  entire  wheat  holdings  of  Kan- 
sas farmers  have  been  marketed.  The 
appeal  from  the  Food  Administration  re- 
sulted in  the  heaviest  flow  of  wheat  to 
market  since  threshing  time.  The  April 
receipts  were  about  double  those  of 
March. 

Where  present  conditions  indicate  a 
probable  failure  of  this  year's  crop,  the 
Food  Administration  has  granted  to 
many  permission  to  hold  enough  for  their 
next  fall's  seeding.  In  each  county  lists 
have  been  compiled  of  the  few  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  call. 

This  response  to  the  call  of  the  Food 
Administration  for  the  marketing  of  all 
wheat  before  May  15  is  indeed  most 
gratifying.  It  shows  that  the  wheat- 
growers  in  attendance  at  the  conference 


called  by  Maurice  McAuliffe,  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Kansas,  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  sentiment  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  Kansas  wheat  farm- 
ers when  they  passed  almost  unani- 
mously the  resolution  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate marketing  of  all  wheat  held  on 
farms. 

This  conference,  which  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  March  21,  was  at- 
tended by  about  two  hundred  delegates, 
representing  a  number  of  states.  Kan- 
sas had  by  far  the  largest  representa- 
tion. The  resolution  referred  to  was  not 
given  very  wide  publicity  over  Kansas. 
In  fact  we  do  not  recall  seeing  this  par- 
ticular resolution  given  in  any  of  the 
Kansas  papers  coming  to  our  desk.  It 
was  No.  7  of  the  resolutions  passed,  and 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  we 
quote  it  in  full  as  adopted:  "Resolved, 
that,  realizing  that  the  wheat  now  in 
the  farmers'  hands  should  be  placed  on 
the  market  as  requested  by  President 
Wilson,  we  ask  that  all  wheat  now  held 
be  sold  at  once,  but  ask  that  the  Federal 
Grain  Corporation  guarantee  that  the 
farmer  now  holding  wheat  for  seed  in 
the  event  of  crop'  failure  of  the  1918 
crop  be  furbished  seed  at  the  same  price 
for  which  he  sells  the  wheat  he  now 
holds."  * 

te 

MORE  MEN  NEED  OF  THE  HOUR 

Last  week  a  farmer  in  Kansas  ordered 
his  paper  stopped  because  the  editor  ex- 
pressed the  personal  opinion  that  not 
many  of  our  Kansas  boys  in  training 
camps  would  make  application  for  fur- 
loughs to  work  on  the  farms,  nor  would 
their  fathers  and  mothers  call  them 
from  their  jobs  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  a  certain  amount  of  training.  This 
subscriber  said:  "What  difference  would 
fifteen  days  make  in  their  training? 
How  do  you  expect  us  to  save  the  crop 
with  the  best  of  our  help-gone?" 

Our  subscriber  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten how  Kansas  Farmer  protested 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
draft  was  made.  It  was  so  hurriedly 
done  that  the  War  Department  authori- 
ties in  charge  admitted  that  the  first 
draft  was  roughly  chopped  out  as  with 
an  ax.  The  principle  of  universal  liabil- 
ity to  service,  embodied  in  the  selective 
draft  act,  makes  it  the  fairest,  draft 
measure  ever  adopted,  but  we  objected 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  invaded  the 
ranks  of  agricultural  labor  as  it  was 
first  administered.  It  seemed  that  little 
consideration  was  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  crop  production.  In  article  after 
article  we  have  stood  for  the  cause  of 
agriculture  as  related  to  our  war  pro- 
gram. 

Later  drafts  have  been  made  with  due 
recognition  of  agriculture,  and  draft 
boards  have  been  ordered  to  place  all 
farmers  or  farm  laborers  actually  en- 
gaged in  production  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  Class  1,  which  means  that  the 
call  now  being  filled  will  take  very  few 
men  from  agriculture.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  report  that  the  cities  and  towns 
are  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  men  now 
being  called. 

Then  there  came  the  provision  for  the 
furloughing  of  men  already  in  army 
camps  in  order  that  they  might  return 
to  the  farms  and  help  out  in  the  plant- 
'ing  of  crops.  It  was  in  the  article  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  the  boys  could  be 
called  back  for  a  short  time  that  we  ex- 
pressed our  personal  opinion  to  which 
our  subscriber  objected.  We  are  scarry 
to  have  a  reader  stop  his  paper  for  such 
a  poor  reason.  We  ourselves  do  not  like 
to  read  a  paper  in  which  the  editor  never 
dares  to  express  an  opinion.  We  have 
some  very  dear  friends  with  whom  we 
cannot  always  agree,  but  we  do  not  cut 
them  from  our  list  because  of  that  fact 
and  refuse  to  speak  to  them  or  have  any 
dealings  with  them.  In  fact  we  think 
there  is  something  wrong  when  one  of 
our  friends  is  so  opinionless  that  he  never 
disagrees  with  us  on  any  point.  The 
same  rule  holds  with  the  publications 
we  read. 

We  feel  that  our  subscriber  is  hasty 
in  his  action  in  cutting  himself  off  from 


the  many  good  and  useful  things  to  be 
found  in  such  a  paper  as  Kansas  Farmer 
simply  because  the  editor  has  an  opinion 
on  some  point  with  which  he  cannot 
agree. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  in  this 
connection  that  we  still  feel  that  not 
the  slightest  obstacle  should  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  getting  every  man  pos- 
sible into  the  breach  on  the  battle  line 
in  France  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
transported  and  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  training.  We  felt  that  there 
were  serious  mistakes  made  in  drafting 
our  first  army.  We  not  only  protested, 
but  we  assisted  in  preparing  resolutions 
which  were  taken  to  Washington  by  a 
committee  and  presented  to  the  War 
Department  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, but  now  that  our  army  is  organ- 
ized and  being  put  into  shape  for  effec- 
tive work,  we  would  not  advocate  any 
steps  that  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
delay  the  movement  of  our  men  or  de- 
prive them  of  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  the  training  they  need  to  enable  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they 
begin  to  take  part  in  the  actual  fighting. 

Fifteen  days  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  if 
the  French  army  reserves  with  such  of 
our  own  troops  as  perhaps  were  brigaded 
with  them  had  not  been  able  to  get  into 
the  breach  inside  of  twenty -four  hours 
when  the  British  army  was  whipped  and 
demoralized  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
German  drive,  the  enemy  would  have 
pushed_on  to  the  coast,  separating  the 
army  of  France  from  that  of  England. 
It  would  have  been  a  most  crushing  de- 
feat, and  only  the  promptness  and  valor 
of  the  reserves  saved  the  day.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Central  Powers  have 
evidently  determined  to  force  the  war  to 
a  definite  military  conclusion  this  spring 
or  summer,  nothing  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance right  now  that  men  and  more  men. 
Our  Allies  are  fighting  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  Each  day  may  bring  a 
crisis.  They  are  looking  to  us  to  be 
present  in  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  How  can  we  say  fifteen  days 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance? 

The  Food  Administration  has  just  re- 
minded us  that  we  must  continue  to 
practice  a  most  rigorous  elimination  of 
waste  in  our  use  of  meat  and  economize 
as  much  as  possible.  By  order  of  the 
Food  Administration  meatless  days  were 
abandoned  April  1  because  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  surplus  stocks.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  call  for  meatless  days, 
but  we  are  warned  that  we  should  use 
meat,  and  especially  beef,  sparingly  in 
order  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  our 
Allies,  which  amount  to  about  75,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products 
weekly,  as  compared  with  a  pre-war  nor- 
mal demand  of  15,000,000  pounds.  In 
order  to  avoid  making  further  drafts  on 
the  shipping  required  to  transport  our 
soldiers,  our  Allies  have  reduced  their 
consumption  of  meat  and  poultrf  to  an 
average  of  about  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  per  week  for  each  person.  We 
use  in  this  country  an  average  of  about 
three  and  one-fourth  pounds  a  week  for 
each  person.  Mr.  Hoover  only  asks  that 
we  continue  to  economize  and  cut  out 
all  waste  in  our  consumption  of  meat, 
and  particularly  beef.  A  response  to 
this  request  will  avoid  a  repetition  of 
meatless  days. 

te 

Prof.  O.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  state  dairy 
commissioner.  For  a  number  of  years 
George  S.  Hine  has  been  state  dairy 
commissioner,  and  has  most  efficiently 
conducted  the  work  of  the  oCce.  The 
appointment  of  Professor  Reed  consoli- 
dates the  work  of  the  dairy  commission 
with  that  of  the  dairy  department  of 
the  college.  As  a  conservation  measure 
in  these  war  times  it  is  perhaps  a  good 
move,  but  as  a  general  proposition  we 
believe  strictly  policing  duties  should  be 
performed  apart  from  the  work  of  the 
college  and  experiment  station.  Mr. 
Hine  goes  into  commercial  work. 
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FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 

Must  Save  and  Reduce  Consumption  on  all  Commodities 


By  HERBERT  HOOVER,  From 
Address  Before  Pittsburg  Press  Club 


IHE  Food  Administration  is  purely 
a  war  institution.  Its  first  and 
primary  concern  is  the  feeding  of 
our  own  people  and  those  of  the 
Allies,  and  thereby  the  maintenance  of 
the  strength  of  all  the  men,  women  and 
children  both  there  and  here,  and  thus 
the  strong  arm  of  our  soldiers. 

The  necessity  for  the  creation  of  Food 
Administrations  in  all  the  countries  at 
war  with  Germany  arises  solely  from  the 
situation  in  overseas  shipping.  Over 
one-third  of  the  world's  carrying  capacity 
has  been  diverted  directly  and  indirectly 
to  military  purposes,  and  of  the  remain- 
der there  has  been  an  unceasing  loss  dur- 
ing the  war.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
food  accessible  to  the  seas  but  there  are 
not  the  ships  to  carry  it  from  every 
point  and  to  still  conduct  the  war. 

The  first  adjustment  of  this  situation 
has  been  to  isolate  the  more  remote  mar- 
kets. There  are  today  abundant  stores 
of  food  in  Australia,  the  East,  and  ir. 
South  America.  Ours  and  Canada's  are 
the  nearest  supplies  to  the  Allies,  and 
better  protection  from  submarines  can 
be  given  to  ships  on  the  Atlantic  lane 
than  on  other  sea  routes. 

Roughly  every  5,000  tons  of  food  to 
the  Allies  requires  15,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping from  Australia,  10,000  tons  from 
the  Argentine,  and  5,000  tons  from  North 
America.  Every  steamer  we  can  save 
from  these  long  journeys  means  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  additional  shipload  of  sol- 
diers and  munitions  to  France.  If  the 
Allies  were  compelled  to  go  to  these 
more  remote  markets  for  their  whole 
food  supply  it  would  require  over  2,500,- 
000  tons  more  shipping  than  at  present 
in  use  for  this  purpose.  If  North  Amer- 
ica could  next  year  provide  the  whole  of 
Allied  necessities  we  could  save  1,500,000 
tons  of  shipping.  Every  ship  we  save 
is  a  ship  built.  The  weight  of  our  blow 
against  the  Germans  will  be  limited  not 
alone  by  the  ships  we  build,  but  by  the 
ships  that  we  save.  The  measure  of 
ships  saved  by  food  supplied  directly 
from  North  America  is,  until  our  ship- 
ping expands,  the  measure  of  ships  for 
our  own  soldiers. 

If  the  Allies  were  forced  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  remote  markets  for  their  food, 
we  would  have  no  soldiers  in  France  to- 
day. Nor  will  the  burden  grow  less  in 
the  near  future,  for  every  ship  we  build 
will  be  needed  to  replace  losses  and  to 
increase  our  army  at  the  front.  This  is 
conservation  of  ships  as  well  as  of  food. 

Therefore  the  whole  war  food  problem 
is  simply  and  solely  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  food  that  can  be  spared 
from  North  America;  the  marginal 
amount  must  be  drawn  from  the  more 
remote  markets.    *    *  * 

It  was  found  by  experience  to  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  trust  to  the  nor- 
mal commercial  agencies  to  select  the 
prime  commodities  necessary  for  na- 
tional existence  amongst  the  Allies  and 
to  trust  to  the  incidental  operation  of 
trade  to  maintain  the  maximum  hand- 
ling of  shipping.  Furthermore,  these 
commodities  are  distributed  by  their 
governments  under  rationing  systems, 
and  thus  must,  in  any  event,  come  into 
government  hands. 

Therefore,  the  European  governments 
have  been  compelled  to  undertake,  as  the 
consequence  of  shortage  on  supplies,  the 
single-handed  purchase  of  their  supplies 
both  for  civil  and  military  purposes. 
There  has  thus  grown  up  an  enormous 
consolidation  of  buying  of  120,000.000 
European  people,  a  phenomenon  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  have  aggregated  in 
this  country  something  like  2,000,000 
men  under  arms,  and  we  shall  probably 
expand  our  forces  to  three  or  five  mil- 
lion before  we  are  finished.  The  buying 
for  these  men  is  necessarily  concentrated 
in  one  agency,  instead  of  5,000,000  sep- 
arate agencies  as  before,  and  we  have 
thus  a  second  great  engine  growing  up 
in  our  midst  as  a  necessity  of  war  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  that  these  two  buyinsr  agen- 
cies should  not  get  in  each  other's  way, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  place  them  under 
joint  direction.  In  the  final  outcome, 
therefore,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  gigantic  monopoly  of  buying 
just  as  potent  for  good  or  evil  as  any 
monopoly  in  selling,  and  in  many  in- 
stances either  making  or  influencing 
prices.     Therefore,    not    through  any 


theory,  but  through  an  actual  physical 
fact,  the  price  made  by  this  gigantic 
buyer  denominates  the  market. 

This  is  price-fixing  in  a  light  never 
contemplated  in  economic  history  or 
theory,  and  it  is  time  that  economic 
thinkers  denude  themselves  of  their  pro- 
crustean  formulas  of  supply  and  demand 
and  take  cognizance  of  it. 

In  commodities  where  this  situation 
arises,  the  Government  must  necessarily 
regulate  the  price,  and  all  theories  to 
the  contrary  go  by  the  board.  So  far 
among  food  commodities  only  wheat  is 
positively  involved  and  pork  prices  are 
influenced  by  the  volume  of  buying. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  these  purchases  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  Allies  and  to  the 
army  and  navy  and  to  disregard  totally 
the  civilian  population,  either  the  con- 
sumer or  the  producer.  Where  these 
purchases  aggregate  to  such  a  volume  as 
to  make  inroads  on  the  normal  consump- 
tion of  the  civilian,  it  would  mean  that 
the  residue  would  go  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

This  would  be  conservation  again  for 
the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor,  with  a 
vengeanee.  Had  we  allowed  this  to  go 
on  in  wheat,  flour  would  today  be  $40  a 
barrel  instead  of  at  a  universal  price  of 
practically  $12. 

The  producer  is  also  subject  to  dam- 
age by  these  great  buying  agencies. 
Production  of  food  does  not  take  place 
evenly  over  the  year;  it  is  seasonal.  It 
is  entirely  possible  for  snch  a  monopoly 
to  manipulate  prices  in  the  season  of 
surplus  marketing  to  figures  below  the 
producers'  cost.  Again  transportation 
both  inland  and  overseas  is  subject  to 
every  vicissitude  of  war.  Temporary 
stoppages  in  transport  can  produce  ev- 
ery speculative  disaster  unless  some  sta- 
bility is  given  to  markets.  Therefore 
both  sides,  consumer  and  producer,  must 


be  safeguarded  by  wise  direction  of  this 
buying  power,  and  this  is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  price  regulation  in  certain  com- 
modities in  just  protection  to  both. 

But  right  at  this  point  arises  to  me  a 
fundamental  principle  in  national  war 
economics.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
person  in  this  United  States  has  a  right 
to  make  one  cent  more  profit  out  of  any 
employment  than  he  would  have  made 
under  pre-war  conditions.  I  do  not  care 
whether  this  refers  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
laborer,  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the 
middleman  or  to  the  retailer;  to  me, 
every  cent  taken  beyond  this  standard 
is  money  abstracted  from  the  blood  and 
sacrifice  of  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  extortionate 
profits  are  necessary  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  in  this  war.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  that  theory,  we  have  admitted 
everything  that  has  been  charged  against 
us  of  being  the  most  materialistic,  the 
most  avaricious,  and  the  most  venal  of 
people  in  this  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  admit  that  the 
Government,  in  order  to  secure  the  su- 
preme effort  of  its  citizens  in  production, 
must  bribe  them  with  money  to  this 
extra  exertion,  we  have  admitted  a 
weakness  of  American  character,  of 
American  civilization  and  of  American 
ideals  that  puts  us  on  a  plane  below 
German  kultur. 

Do  not  mistake  that  I  am  saying  that 
prices  and  wages  should  return  to  the 
pre-war  normal,  because  the  incidence  of 
war  before  we  joined  in  it  had  lifted  our 
costs  of  operation,  and  there  must  be 
compensation  in  every  direction.  Never- 
theless, I  hold  that  any  man  who  has 
made  more  than  his  necessary  living  out 
of  the  cost  this  nation  is  giving  in  the 
blood  of  the  boys  we  are  sending  to 
France  should  not  stand  out  as  a  bene- 
factor to  his  community. 


I  have  had  this  statement  met  before 
now  with  the  expression  that  it  is, 
dreamy  idealism,  but  I  have  found  no 
individual  who  was  prepared  in  his  own 
instance  to  defend  any  such  line  of 
action. 

It  is  true  that  this  doctrine  has  been 
made  law  only  to  the  larger  food  trades. 
I  am  confident  that  profiteering  has 
from  a  national  point  of  view  disap- 
peared in  the  regulated  food  trades,  and 
in  consequence  my  belief  is  that  it  should 
be_  applied  generally  to  all  business  in 
this  community,  and  it  is  also  my  be- 
lief that  before  we  are  finished  with 
this  war,  that  will  have  been  done. 

To  me,  this  goes  much  farther  than 
the  mere  case  of  the  individual  and  the 
blame  that  may  be  attached  to  him.  As 
I  have  seen  this  war  develop  from  an 
active  participation  in  its  backwash  and 
misery  since  its  first  day,  I  have  seen 
growing  out  of  the  masses  of  people  in 
every  country  aspirations  for  a  great 
economic  change.  That  change,  broadly, 
will  be,  in  the  view  of  extremists,  that 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  will 
obtain  a  larger  portion  of  this  world's 
goods  and  those  who  work  with  their 
brains  will  obtain  less.  Those  who  do 
not  work  will  probably  obtain  nothing. 

If  we  are  to  bring  about  this  economic 
change  in  an  orderly  and  American  way, 
and  not  by  convulsions  during  the  period 
of  recuperation  from  the  war,  we  must 
lay  the  foundations  for  it  now.  None 
of  us  want  a  repetition  in  the  United 
States  of  the  history  of  the  last  twelve 
months  of  Russia.  The  proper  social 
development  of  this  country  along  these 
lines  fills  the  background  of  all  men's 
minds  and  its  proper  guidance  rests  upon 
the  liberal  and  thinking  men  of  the 
country. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  against 
profiteering  in  the  food  trades  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  anxieties.  In  order 
to  determine  how  far  we  have  succeeded 
— that  is,  how  far  the  margin  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  has  been 
diminished — we  maintain  positive  data 
in  our  organization. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  have  calculated 
a  price  index  based  upon  the  food  values 
of  the  principal  commodities.  For  in- 
stance, a  rise  of  a  half  dollar  a  dozen 
in  eggs  would  be  a  good  headline,  but 
it  is  not  as  important  to  the  country  as 
a  rise  of  a  cent  a  loaf  in  bread.  Upon 
this  basis  we  find  that  since  the  Food 
Administration  was  founded  the  price  of 
food  commodities  has  increased  IS  per 
cent  to  the  producer  and  act-  the  same 
time  it  has  decreased  12  per  cent  to  the 
consumer.  The  margin  is  thus  smaller 
by  30  per  cent — in  fact  it  is  now  so  nar- 
row that  price  charges  to  the  producer 
directly  reflect  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
Food  Administration  has  to  take  all  of 
the  curses  of  both  sides. 

This  has  been  accomplished  largely  by 
voluntary  co-operation  of  the  food  trades. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  traders  de- 
sire to  serve  the  common  interest  and 
the  measure  of  their  co-operation  is  one 
of  the  most  illuminating  proofs  of  the 
high  sense  of  service  in  our  people. 
While  isolated  instances  will  occur,  I  am 
convinced  that  at  no  time  in  the  last 
three  years  has  there  been  as  little  spec- 
ulation and  extortion  in  the  nation's 
food  as  there  is  today. 

Another  economic  theme  which  the 
Food  Administration  has  had  to  pioneer 
is  that  of  saving.  Speaking  broadly,  we 
have  some  thirty-six  million  of  able- 
bodied  manhood.  We  have  already  had 
to  divert  two  millions  of  these  men  to 
actual  arms.  Beyond  this  we  have  had 
to  divert  a  vast  number  of  men  to  pro- 
vide munitions  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  the  Allies.  We  have  had  to 
divert  vast  numbers  of  men  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  raw  materials  for  these 
shops.  We  have  had  to  set  aside  larger 
amounts  of  our  foodstuff  for  the  Allies, 
and  consequently  there  was  a  diversion 
of  farm  production  to  this  purpose. 

Altogether,  a  rough  calculation  indi- 
cates that  already  we  have  diverted 
from  eight  to  ten  million  men  from  their 
normal  occupations  toward  war  and  the 
products  it  requires.  That  is  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  our  normal  pro- 
ductive units.  It  is  possible  that  we  can 
increase  the  exertion  of  the  remainder 
of  our  productive  population  by  elim- 
inating non-essential  labor,  by  more  in- 
tensive labor  and  longer  hours,  by  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


BRING  UP  THE  RESERVES 


ES  THIS  is  being  written  the  world  of  safety  and  freedom  is  at  death 
grips  with  the  enemy.    Through  long  weeks  the  battle  has  waged 
and  still  ihe  Germans  sweep  on  like  a  tide  over  their  dead.  Out 
of  this  conflict  of  Titans,  messages  from  heroic  leaders  come  to 
every  awaiting  heart.    Like  the  trump  of  archangels  these  great  spirits 
call  to  us;  from  the  Maine  still  resound  the  words  of  Joffre — 

"The  hour  has  come  to  advance  at  all  cost, 
and  die  where  you  stand  rather  than  give  way." 

And  that  dauntless  message  from  Ferdinand  Foch,  now  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Allied  armies — 

"My  left  wing  is  broken,  my  right  wing  is  crushed; 
we  are  attacking  in  the  center  all  along  the  line." 
And  in  the  midst  of  battle  the  hold-fast  words  of  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Douglas  Haig — 

"Every  position  must  be  held  to  the  last  man; 
there  must  be  no  retirement." 
Stern,  terrible  facts  are  driving  us  to  action;  now  the  best  qualities 
of  the  race  and  breed  are  seen;  whatever  happens  we  shall  not  fail — to 
the  trumpet  call  of  battle  America  is  rising  like  a  winged  Victory. 
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CALF  CLUB  AND  DAIRY  PROGRESS 

Interesting  Younger  Generation  in  Dairying  Means  Much  to  Industry 


LINEUP  OF  LINW00D  CALF  CLUB  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  CALVES.  THIS  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  CLUB  IS  THE  FIRST  PURE-BRED  CALF  CLUB  ORGANIZED  IN  KANSAS. 

CAREFUL  BECOBDS  WILL  BE  KEPT  AND  MEMBERS  ARE  PLEDGED  TO  MEET  ONCE  A  MONTH  FOR  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION 


nHERE  never  has  been  a  time  when 
the  dairy  industry  needed  the  sin- 
cere judgment  of  conservative  men 
to  guide  its  destinies  as  it  does 
today.  Our  development  must  be  sane 
and  sure.  It  is  no  time  for  speculative 
theorizing.  No  time  for  untried,  un- 
founded experiments.  The  dairy  cow 
will  justify  the  claim  more  fully  than 
she  has  ever  done  before,  that  she  is  the 
foster  mother  of  the  human  race  and 
the  backbone  of  American  Agriculture, 
if  the  men  who  have  pinned  their  faith 
to  her  will  not  be  led  away  by  "get- 
rich-quick"  crops  and  the  cry  of  labor 
shortage. 

It  is  a  poor  industry  that  does  not 
permit  of  a  greater  future.  I  contend 
that  dairying  has  a  greater  future  than 
its  present  is  or  past  has  ever  been  be- 
cause we  now  have  armies  of  tried  and 
experienced  men  and  women  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  encourage  the  young  boys 
and  girls  of  the  town  and  country  to 
become  producers  of  raw  materials. 

No  better  service  can  be  rendered  any 
boy  or  girl  than  to  put  him  in  touch 
with  natural  life  and  its  environments. 

Because  the  calf  club  movement  has 
for  its  cornerstone  the  development  of 
boys  and  girls  it  is  bound  to  become  a 
potent  factor  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Objects  of  Calf  Club 

It  would  indeed  be  an  indication  of 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  him  who  at- 
tempts the  organization  of  a  calf  club, 
should 'he  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  boys  and  girls  should  be  of  upper- 
most importance.  Too  many  times  com- 
munities and  individuals  have  sacrificed 
the  boys'  and  girls'  interests  for  mer- 
cenary purposes. 

Our  boy  a  and  girls  of*today  are  the 
dairymen  of  tomorrow;  in  fact,  form 
the  very  foundation  of  the  industry,  and 
unless  we  create  a  desire  strong  enough 
to  direct  their  thought  and  efforts  along 
dairy  lines  little  dairy  development  may 
be  experienced  in  the  future,  even 
though  we  are  a  hundred  per  cent  effi- 
cient in  all  other  phases  of  the  billion- 
dollar  game. 

To  popularize  dairying  among  the 
younger  generations  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  means  the  practical  and 
scientific  development  of  an  efficient 
army  of  dairymen  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  problem  of  developing  the  dairy  in- 
dustry to  its  highest  degree.  In  order 
to  properly  nourish  our  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  and  in  that  way  contrib- 
ute our  share  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  the  dairy  industry  must 
be  encouraged  and  developed  and  the 
logical  place  to  encourage  and  develop 
any  industry  is  among  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying the  burden. 

In  recognizing  community  development 
as  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  calf 
club  movement  we  should  include  all  fac- 
tors essential  to  a  good  community.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  next  to  impossible  in 
communities  to  develop  a  co-operative 
spirit  among  the  older  inhabitants.  Every 
parent,  however,  has  a  greater  interest 
in  his  sons  and  daughters  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  develop  unity  of  action 
among  the  younger  people  the  old  folks 
will  join  in  the  activities.  When  the 
boys  of  a  community  are  called  together 
they  vote  on  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
they  prefer.  The  majority  rules  and  in 
a  good  many  cases  the  boys  are  actu- 
ally responsible  for  developing  one  breed 
in  the  community.  This  is  the  first 
place  in  which  the  element  of  co-opera- 
tion enters.  Boys  will  do  this,  but  men 
never  would  sacrifice  a  life-long  preju- 
dice for  the  sake  of  co-operation. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  one  of 
the  first  calf  clubs  in  Minnesota,  five 
different  breeds  were  kept  for  dairying, 
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but  when  a  calf  club  was  organized  it 
didn't  take  the  community  long  to  get 
behind  the  dairy  breed  selected  by  the 
youngsters. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  there  isn't 
a  better  method  of  reclaiming  run-down 
communities  than  to  initiate  the  dairy 
business.  Our  most  prosperous  com- 
munities dairy  and  invariably  dairying 
is  the  main  occupation  on  highest-priced 
land. 

History  of  Calf  Club  Movement 

The  calf  club  idea,  according  to  our 
best  dairy  authorities,  originated  in  Min- 
nesota several  years  ago.  The  plan 
proved  effective  but  did  not  receive  na- 
tional recognition  until  1917.  During 
the  year  of  1917  hundreds  of  calf  clubs 
were  organized  in  all  parts  of  America. 
Missouri  and  Illinois  lead  with  about 
seventy-five  clubs  each.  Iowa,  while  not 
having  many  clubs,  is  doing  the  most 
effective  work  because  of  the  follow-up 
work  initiated  through  the  various  state 
dairy  associations.  A  large  number  of 
the  states  have  recognized  the  influence 
of  calf  clubs  in  popularizing  dairying  and 
give  to  it  the  leading  place  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  year. 

Practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
can  boast  of  a  well  organized  calf  club. 

Organization  of  calf  club  "gangs" 
without  purpose  or  direction;  fake  or- 
ganizations by  some  bankers  to  get  a 
high  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned 
boys;  absence  of  definite  organization 
with  able  leadership  and  follow-up  work; 
personal  glory;  selfishness;  speculation; 
encouraging  boys  to  sell  calves;  tuber- 
culosis; abortion;  fake  pedigrees;  graft; 
inferior  business  methods;  breed  dis- 
putes; young  calves;  improper  care, 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of 
females;  pure-bred  machines  in  grade 
hands — all  these  undesirable  negative 
factors  enter  into  the  calb  club  move- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  above  conditions  is  a  story 
in  itself  and  until  the  "kaiserism  of  calf 
clubdom"  is  entirely  eliminated,  or  at 
least  reduced,  little  substantial  progress 
can  be  expected  from  a  movement  de- 
stined to  contribute  more  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  future  welfare 
than  any  other  one  thing  bearing  directly 
on  the  dairy  industry. 

Future  of  Dairy  Calf  Clubs 

Following  every  big,  new  offencive, 
comes  a  "lull."  Especially  is  this  true 
where  something  new  is  launched. 

The  big  calf  club  drive  took  place  dur- 
ing 1917.  Entire  trainloads  of  dairy- 
bred  cattle  have  been  shipped  in  one 
shipment  to  certain  sections  of  several  of 
our  states.  In  general,  people  seem  to 
be  waiting  to  see  how  the  clubs  organ- 
ized last  year  pan  out  before  organizing 
others. 

Shortage  of  labor,  high-priced  feed,  and 
unsettled  market  conditions  have  served 
as  a  boomerang  not  only  to  the  calf  club 
movement  but  to  the  entire  dairy  indus- 
try as  well. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  club 
movement  is  a  success  because  it  has  in- 
terested thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
Community  instead  of  personal  interests 
are  being  developed.  The  calf  club  move- 
ment is  now  opportune  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  calling  on  the  boys  and  girls 
for  assistance.  Our  boys  and  girls  are 
willing  and  anyone  responsible  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  good  dairy  calves  need 
never  be  afraid  of  the  pangs  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  Individual  dairy  machines 
are  at  work  on  countless  run-down  farms 
restoring  the  fertility  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  future  prosperity  as  a  re- 
sult of  calf  clubs  being  organized. 

The  club  movement  has  a  great  future 


because  the  dairy  cow  has  a  great  future. 
The  fact  that  the  dairy  cow  is  found  in 
all  highly  developed  communities  and 
associated  with  highly  specialized  men  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  superior  place 
in  the  general  scheme  of  a  profitable 
agriculture. 

Communities  Should  Back  Clubs 

The  State  Dairy  Association  should  be 
the  sponsor  of  the  movement  in  all  com- 
munities within  the  state.  The  incentive 
for  community  enterprise  very  rarely 
comes  from  within,  but  when  the  incen- 
tive is  incorporated  in  local  communities 
it  should  receive  spirited  co-operation 
from  the  very  best  local  dairy  interests 
already  established.  In  case  the  dairy 
interest  is  just  being  created,  farm  bu- 
reaus, commercial  clubs  or  banks  should 
take  the  initiative. 

A  representative  of  the  State  Dairy 
Association  or  official  representative  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  should  call  a 
joint  conference  of  the  creamery  inter- 
ests, the  farm  bureau,  or  the  commer- 
cial club,  and  establish  a  definite  calf 
club  policy  including  the  financial  ar- 
rangements, the  appointment  of  local  calf 
club  leader,  set  the  date  and  formulate 
publicity  for  a  big  community  gathering 
to  be  held  in  the  near  future  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  calf  club  idea 
in  detail  and  securing  signed  application 
for  calves. 

The  financing  of  calf  clubs  should  be 
put  on  a  purely  business  basis  in  order 
to  teach  the  boy  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  that  attend  the  borrowing  of 
money.  The  note  should  bear  a  legal 
rate  of  interest  for  a  year's  time  sub- 
ject to  renewal  and  endorsed  by  the 
father.  Calves  should  be  insured  to 
avoid  the  element  of  risk. 

Pure -bred  calves  can  be  introduced 
with  safety  into  an  already  established 
pure-bred  environment  or  an  environ- 
■  ment  that  gives  considerable  pure-bred 
promise.  It  is  highly  impractical  to  ex- 
pect an  inexperienced  boy  or  family  to 
properly  breed,  feed,  care,  and  manage  a 
highly-bred  dairy  machine. 

A  grade  calf  club  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged where  prospects  are  good  for  a  suc- 
cessful venture  with  pure -bred  animals. 
The  question  of  grades  or  pure-breds 
should  be  decided  by  the  council  under 
whose  auspices  the  club  is  being  organ- 
ized and  not  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
members. 

Center  on  One  Breed 

A  community  should  center  its  efforts 
on  one  dairy  breed,  preferably  the  one 
already  established.  It  is  possible  for  a 
community  to  center  on  two  breeds  and 
expect  reasonable  success;  however,  all 
conditions  being  equal,  one  breed  for  a 
community  or  county  is  desirable.  Wau- 
kesha County,  Wisconsin,  has  made  won- 
derful progress  in  developing  the  Hol- 
stein  and  Guernsey  breeds,  yet  the  prog- 
ress of  either  of  the  breeds  would  have 
been  greater  had  not  the  other  been 
present  in  the  county.  All  the  leading 
dairy  breeds  are  good  and  the  breed 
selected  depends  entirely  on  local  con- 
ditions and  desires.  As  a  rule,  the  boys 
forming  the  club  vote  on  the  breed  and 
the  one  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  is  unanimously  adopted.  It  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  have  two  breeds  than 
to  let  the  club  fall  through. 

Calves  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  ten 
months  were  popular  at  the  beginning  of 
the  calf  club  movement.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  buy  bred  two-year -olds  and 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  favor  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place,  two-year-olds  are  a 
better  investment  than  the  younger  stuff 
and  yet  not  as  expensive  as  the  more 
matured  cows  in  milk. 


The  committee  selected  to  buy  the 
calves  should  consist  of  two  good  men, 
one  of  which  represents  the  state  and 
the  other  the  local  community,  prefer- 
ably a  farmer  endorsed  by  the  club.  The 
calves  should  be  laid  down  at  cost  and 
a  man  who  is  not  enough  interested  in 
the  boys  and  community  to  make  the 
trip  for  his  expenses  should  remain  at 
home. 

Where  can  the  calves  be  located  and 
purchased  to  the  best  advantage?  If 
anyone  can  answer  this  question  intelli- 
gently he  will  contribute  a  lot  to  the 
movement.  It  is  nearly  always  advisable 
to  visit  dairy  communities  in  states  well 
established  in  the  dairy  business,  pro- 
viding tuberculosis  and  abortion  are  not 
too  prevalent.  You  have  a  larger  num- 
ber to  select  from  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
more  highly  graded  and  are  better  sired. 
The  expense  of  rounding  up  carloads  is 
less.  As  a  rule  more  reliable  dealing  may 
be  made  in  communities  like  Waukesha 
where  their  dairymen  are  well  organized 
and  the  members  have  a  conscience  and 
realize  that  every  good  animal  they  sell 
is  a  substantial  foundation  for  future 
business  and  contributes  no  small  part 
to  the  results  of  the  10  per  cent  spent 
in  various  ways  each  year  in  advertising 
their  community  and  breed. 

Even  well  established  communities 
like  the  one  mentioned  above  have  un- 
desirable features  which  purchasing  par- 
ties have  to  contend  with.  More  buyers 
are  attracted  to  such  communities,  dairy 
stuff  high-priced  and  pretty  well  picked 
over.  Very  frequently  an  abundance  of 
good  cattle  may  be  had  at  a  very  reason- 
able figure  by  getting  out  in  the  "jun- 
gles," so  to  speak,  off  of  automobile 
roads  and  away  from  such  keen  compe- 
tition. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  writer  was 
only  one  of  the  thirteen  buyers  from  as 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  who 
just  happened  to  be  stopping  at  a  certain 
small  hotel  in  one  of  Wisconsin's  leading 
dairy  sections. 

When  the  purchasing  committee  reaches 
the  various  dairy  sections  is  troubles  are 
just  beginning.  As  a  rule  it  is  properly 
directed  to  certain  localities  by  college 
dairy  departments,  state  veterinarians, 
dairy  commissioners,  county  agents,  etc., 
but  when  your  destination  is  reached  it 
is  up  to  you  to  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation. Dairy  cattle  speculators  will 
stop  you  in  every  town  and  offer  to 
locate  the  stuff  you  want  for  from  $3 
to  $5  per  head.  They  have  huddled  to- 
gether on  different  farms  hundreds  of 
both  grades  and  pure-bred  cattle  of  all 
ages,  breeds,  and  health  conditions.  When 
buying  for  calf  club  purposes  under  these 
conditions  your  judgment  must  be  based 
largely  on  type  (if  grades)  because  you 
know  nothing  regarding  the  breeding  of 
the  herd  the  various  individuals  the 
speculators'  accumulation  comes  from,  to 
say  nothing  of  abortion,  tuberculosis, 
production  of  ancestors,  etc.  True,  some 
speculators  are  honest  and  can  give  you 
much  (too  much  to  be  true)  information 
regarding  any  animal  in  the  bunch.  They 
are  too  much  like  the  Irishman  who 
maintained  "his  word  was  good  because 
everybody  had  it."  Dealers  buy  good 
stuff  along  with  poor,  but  in  order  to 
get  it  at  all  reasonable  you  have  to  carry 
some  excess  baggage  in  the  form  of  a 
few  undesirable  individuals. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  to  land 
in  a  dairy  community  to  buy  dairy  cattle 
independent  of  the  "sharks,"  just  where 
would  you  go  and  Why?  A  lot  of  valu- 
able time  could  be  wasted  following  your 
own  incentive  in  a  strange  land.  True, 
you  will  stumble  onto  good  individuals 
occasionally,  but  not  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  fill  very  many  cars  in  reasonable 
time. 
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WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


Scrub  Cattle  are  Back 
Numbers  on  the  Kansas 
|  Farms.  The  Demand  for 
Improved  Stock  Will 
Continue  to  Increase 


ilHERE  are  you  boys  goin'  with 
them  calves?"  asked  the  farmer  as 
he  drew  up  in  the  road  beside  a 
team  and  spring  wagon  driven  by 
two  bright-eyed  boys.  The  wagon  con- 
tained a  crate  in  which  were  caged  two 
heifer  calves,  a  red  and  a  roan. 

"Why,  we  are  taking  them  home.  Our 
Uncle  has  been  writing  to  us  about  them 
and  said  if  we  would  agree  to  pay  half 
of  their  value  he  would  ship  them  to  us 
and  we  could  start  a  herd  of  our  own. 
You  know  Uncle  Howard  has  full -blood 
cattle  and  he  keeps  them  registered.  So 
we  wrote  him  to  send  us  the  calves  and 
we  would  do  our  best." 

"What  do  you  have  to  pay  him  for 
such  calves?" 

"Why,  we  have  to  give  him  one  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece." 

"Well  for  the  love  of  Mike!  One  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece  for  them  little 
calves!" 

"Yes,  you  see  they  are  registered  and 
well  bred  and  he  sells  them  sometimes 
for  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

"Yes,  boys,  maybe  he  does,  but  you'll 
never  see  the  day  that  you'll  get  your 
money  back  on  them  calves." 

"Anyhow  we  know  Uncle  Howard  does, 
because  we  have  been  there,  and  we 
think  we  can  too  if  we  take  care  of 
them  like  he  does.  And  father's  going 
to  let  us  have  all  the  feed  we  need  and 
he  is  going  to  help  us  if  we  need  him." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  boys,  but  it 
is  an  awful  price  to  pay  for  calves.  Why 
I  sold  ten  last  week  and  only  got  twenty- 
one  dollars  apiece  for  them  and  I  thought 
1  was  robbin'  the  man." 

"But  you  see  yours  are  different.  They 
aren't  fulbbloods  like  these  and  they 
aren't  worth  so  much." 

"Aw  shucks,  this  full-blood  business, 
there's  nothin'  to  that  only  a  lot  of  fool- 
ishness." 

"Yes,  but  we  think  there  is,  because 
Uncle  Howard  has  two  farms  now  and 
he  didn't  have  much  money  when  he 
began  farming,  but  he  has  always  kept 
full-blood  cattle  and  he  says  he  can't 
raise  them  fast  enough.  The  buyers 
come  to  see  him  from  a  long  ways  off, 
and  father  says  he  knows  it  is  a  good 
business.  Anyhow  we  are  going  to  take 
good  care  of  these  calves  and  if  we  want 
to  sell  them  after  a  while  we  know  Un- 
cle Howard  will  help  us  if  we  need  him." 

"Well,  I  expect  your  calves  are  gettin' 
anxious  to  be  unloaded  so  I'll  drive  on. 
Good  luck  to  you!"  And  the  cynical 
farmer  drove  on  down  the  road. 

As  the  boys  journeyed  on  homeward 
with  their  calves  they  talked  about  what 
the  farmer  had  said.  They  agreed  that 
if  the  farmer  sold  his  calves  for  twenty- 
one  dollars  that  was  all  they  were  worth, 
for  they  knew  he  didn't  take  very  good 
care  of  his  stock  anyway. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  farm  their 
father  helped  them  back  the  wagon  to 
an  unloading  chute  and  the  end  of  the 
crate  was  opened  and  the  calves  were 
let  down  the  incline.  They  were  rather 
gaunt  from  shipment,  but  the  father 
quickly  observed  that  they  were  well- 
formed  and  had  quality.  He  advised  the 
boys  to  let  them  nurse  two  of  the  cows 
then  in  milk  and  to  see  that  they  were 
fed  regularly. 

Many  an  hour  these  boys  put  in  car- 
ing for  their  calves,  and  the  way  they 
filled  out  and  grew  was  a  delight  to  see. 
The  boys  had  no  doubt  that  Uncle  How- 
ard had  given  them  a  good  bargain,  and 
they  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
the  calves  as  the  months  went  by. 

When  the  calves  were  past  a  year  old 
a  letter  came  from  Uncle  Howard,  say- 
ing that  he  had  a  buyer  who  would  take 
them  if  they  cai'ed  to  part  with  them, 
but  upon  the  advice  of  their  father  the 
boys  wrote  back  that  they  had  decided 
to  keep  them  and  start  a  herd  of  their 
own.  Then  a  letter  came  from  Uncle 
Howard  encouraging  them  in  their  de- 
cision, saying  that  when  they  needed  a 
bull  to  let  him  know  and  he  would  ship 
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them  a  calf  of  the  breeding  and  type 
that  would  best  serve  their  purpose. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  to  the  reader 
that  there  were  here  present  the  ele- 
ments for  the  building  of  a  herd,  that 
two  live  stock  improvers  were  here  in  the 
making.  The  necessary  enthusiasm  had 
been  kindled.  A  definite  purpose  was 
taking  shape.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  years  in  which  dreams  come 
true  and  hopes  are  realized — years  of 
deepening  interest;  a  basic  period  on 
which  subsequent  successes  are  built. 

Let  us  bridge  over  a  few  years. 

We  are  again  at  the  point  in  the  road 
where  this  story  begins.  Two  sturdy 
young  men  are  taking  a  small  drove  of 
cattle  slowly  along  the  road  and  the 
same  farmer  happens  along  just  as  he 
did  a  dozen  years  before. 

"Takin'  off  some  of  your  cattle?"  he 
asks. 

"Yes,  we  sold  fifteen  to  a  Colorado 
buyer." 

"Gosh,  you're  shippin'  him  some  nice 
ones." 

"Yes,  he  picked  good  ones,  but  we 
could  spare  them  and  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price." 

"Tain't  none  of  my  business,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  know  about  what  you 
got  for  them." 

"He  paid  us  ar„  average  of  $575  a  head 
for  these  and  we  are  keeping  several 
calves  r  to  ship  to  him  later  at  $400 
apiece." 

"Jiminy  crickets,  you  don't  get  nothin' 
for  these  cattle,  do  you?  Why,  say,  I 
remember  when  you  boys  took  your  first 
calves  home  about  ten  or  twelve  years 


ago.  Ain't  you  the  same  boys  that  had 
the  two  calves  in  the  crate?" 

They  remembered  well  and  said,  "Yes, 
we  are,  and  don't  you  remember  how  you 
made  fun  of  us  because  we  had  agreed 
to  pay  $100  apiece  for  those  calves? 
These  have  nearly  all  descended  from 
those  two  calves." 

"Well,  boys,  you've  done  mighty  well, 
and  all  I  got  to  say  is  that  if  I  was  a 
young  fellow  I  would  start  in  different 
and  I  would  take  better  care  of  my 
cattle.  The  trouble  with  me  is  I  have 
always  tried  to  buy  them  too  cheap  and 
then  I  expect  I  didn't  feed  them  enough. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  could  make 
money  doing  that,  but  we  can't  any 
more,  the  way  land  has  gone  up  and  feed 
and  labor  and  everything  else. 

"I'm  glad  you  boys  have  done  so  well, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else. 
It's  been  a  great  thing  for  this  part  of 
the  country  to  have  a  herd  like  yours  in 
it.  I  have  thought  a  good  many  times 
about  you  boys  and  what  I  said  to  you 
the  day  you  were  bringing  the  calves 
home,  and  somehow  I  felt  after  I  left 
you  that  day  that,  though  you  were  just 
little  shavers,  you  had  the  right  idea 
about  the  cattle  business." 

And  with  an  expression  akin  to  sad- 
ness the  farmer  drove  slowly  on  down 
the  road. 


ucts  in  the  near  future.  The  day  of  the 
scrub  steer  has  passed.  This  story  does 
not  overstate  the  possibilities  of  pure- 
bred cattle  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
appreciate  their  value  and  know  how  to 
care  for  them. 


Editor's  Note. — This  little  story  by 
Frank  D.  Tomson  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  "The  Shorthorn  in  America."  It 
carries  some  wholesome  inspiration  to 
^the  boys  of  our  farms  who  are  to  be  the 
^producers  of  live-stock  and  meat  prod- 


|HESE  sheep  have  just  been  brought  to  Pawnee  County  from  Lamar, 
Colorado.  Most  of  the  lambs  were  dropped  before  the  ewes  were 
shipped.  They  belong  to  W.  L.  Thompson,  who  intends  to  use  them 
in  cleaning  up  the  weeds  on  his  farm.  Sheep  have  been  very  profit- 
able farm  animals  in  this  country  to  those  equipped  to  handle  them.  R.  P. 
Schnacke,  county  agent,  reports  that  one  man  at  Burdett  sold  three  fleeces 
last  year  for  $10.50  and  several  report  receipts  of  $5  a  fleece.  A.  L.  Stock- 
well,  of  Larned,  who  handles  sheep  extensively,  is  now  shearing  and  get- 
ting on  an  average  seven  pounds  of  wool  apiece. 

A  man  in  the  edge  of  Stafford  County  has  offered  to  let  out  ewes  in 
small  numbers  to  farmers  living  near  him  for  one-half  the  wool  and  half 
the  increase. 


Destroying  Cutworms 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  Sedgwick  County,  wrote 
that  cutworms  were  destroying  her  cab- 
bage plants  and  asked  for  a  remedy. 
Since  she  had  urgent  need  for  informa- 
tion, we  replied  by  return  mail.  Another 
lady  who  was  in  our  office  recently  told 
us  the  cutworms  were  unusually  plenti- 
ful this  year.  Prompt  and  energetic 
measures  must  be  adopted  or  the  cut- 
worms can  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  young 
plants.  Paper  bands  placed  around  the 
stems  of  such  plants  as  tomato  and  cab- 
bage when  they  are  set  out,  the  bands 
extending  an  inch  or  two  above  and 
below-  the  surface  of  the  soil,  will  pro- 
tect them  from  the  worms.  Poisoned 
baits  are  sometimes  successfully  used. 
Prof.  M.  F.  Ahearn  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  in  a  recent  circular  on  garden- 
ing, suggests  dipping  small  bunches  of 
clover  in  a  solution  of  paris  green  and 
placing  these  poisoned  bunches  at  inter- 
vals over  the  plot  a  few  days  before  the 
plants  are  set  out. 

The  poisoned  bran  mash,  which  has 
been  so  extensively  used  in  destroying 
grasshoppers,  is  also  good  for  controlling 
cutworms.  To  prepare  a  small  quantity 
of  this  mash,  use  an  ounce  of  paris 
green,  20  ounces  of  bran,  5  ounces  of 
syrup,  and  a  quarter  of  an  orange  or 
lemon.  Mix  the  paris  green  and  bran 
dry;  add  the  finely  chopped  pulp  and 
peel  of  the  fruit  to  the  syrup,  adding 
enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
bran.  Pour  the  liquid  over  the  bran  and 
paris  green,  stirring  it  with  a  wooden 
paddle  until  it  is  all  dampened  evenly. 
It  should  be  scattered  broadcast  among 
the  plants  in  the  evening. 

A  circular  entitled  "Insects  and  Plant 
Diseases  Attacking  Garden  Crops"  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Manhattan.  This  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  is  at- 
tempting to  grow  a  garden. 

Owners  of  tractors  which  are  not  kept 
busy  through  the  spring  plowing  and 
seeding  season  will  perform  a  patriotic 
neighborly  duty  by  granting  use  of  these 
outfits  to  neighbors,  who  may  be  short 
of  labor  or  hands  to  prepare  seed  bids. 
A  reasonable  rate  of  hire  for  the  tractor 
would  enable  the  tractors,  to  make  a 
return  during  otherwise  idle  periods, 
but,  most  important,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  others  at  reasonable  expendi- 
ture to  have  a  full  acreage  and  add  to 
the  nation's  important  food  supplies. 
The  same  plan  might  be  followed,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  specialists  point 
out,  with  regard  to  horses  and  various 
farm  machines  which  should  not  be  ai- 
lowed  to  remain  idle  when  a  food-pro- 
ducing neighbor  can  keep  them  busy  on 
victory  crops. 
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Future  Demands  For  Live  Stock 


j|HE  war  is  tending  to  eliminate 
live-stock  production  as  a  feature 
of  farming  in  the  European  coun- 
tries involved.  Everything  must 
be  considered  in  view  of  its  immediate 
effect.  Meat  and  other  live-stock  prod- 
ucts can  more  easily  be  transported  than 
many  other  things.  It  has  been  stated 
that'  an  acre  of  potatoes,  f  or  ^example, 
will  provide  food  for  one  man  for  1,500 
days,  an  acre  of  wheat  for  700  days,  an 
acre  of  medium  pasture  40  days,  and 
poor  pasture  only  8  days.  Of  course 
this  must  assume  high  production  of 
these  crops  and  evidently  does  not  take 
jnto  consideration  the  necessity  for  a 
proper  balance  of  nutrients — simply  to- 
tal production. 

Scotland  and  England  have  been  noted 
for  their  live-stock  production.  Never 
before,  however,  has  so  much  land  in 
Scotland  been  placed  under  the  plow  for 
grain  and  root  crops  as  at  the  present 
time.  Official  reports  coming  to  the 
iUnited  States  tell  of  extensive  grazing 
lands  in  Scotland  being  placed  under  cul- 
tivation for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
food  situation  in  the  British  Isles.  Such 
an  agricultural  policy  means  of  course  a 
great  decline  in  the  famous  sheep  and 
general  live-stock  industries  of  Scotland, 
but  the  tillage  of  more  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  and  root  crops  is  con- 
sidered vitally  necessary.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  densely  populated  Euro- 
pean countries  confirms  this  belief. 

Last  year  Scotland  produced  over  a 
million  tons  of  potatoes,  which  was 
double  its  crop  in  1916.  There  was  a 
'  shortage  of  nearly  all  vegetable  seeds  in 
Scotland  this  year  with  the  exception  of 
seed  potatoes,  and  this  will  probably  re- 
sult in  another  big  increase  in  the  po- 
tato crop. 

After  the  war  ends  it  will  take  months 
and  possibly  years  to  demobilize  the 
armies,  and  there  can  be  no  material  in- 
crease in  the  world's  production  of  food 
until  these  millions  now  under  arms  have 
been  on  the  land  for  six  months  or  a 
year.  The  need  of  the  moment  seems, 
without  question,  to  be  the  increased  cul- 
tivation of  such  crops  as  will  bring  the 
greatest  immediate  return  in  food  nut- 
rients. 

The  necessity  which  is  causing  such 
tremendous  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
long-established  practices  of  agriculture 
in  the  British  Isles  emphasizes  the  crit- 
ical situation  there  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  for  supplying  cereal 
grains,  meats,  fats,  and  sugar  in  order 
that  the  British  people  may  have  a  ra- 
tion which  is  properly  proportioned  in 
nutrients. 

These  agricultural  changes  taking 
place  in  the  countries  of  our  Allies  do 
not  indicate  that  such  methods  are  to 
be  adopted  in  this  country.  The  rela- 
tion of  live-stock  production  to  contin- 
ued agricultural  prosperity  has  not  been 
overthrown  as  a  practical  workable 
theory.  These  changes  rather  point  out 
our  future  obligations  in  the  matter  of 
live-stock  production,  and  especially  as 
relates  to  thfr  restocking  of  Europe  with 
breeding  stock  after  the  war  is  over. 
Not  only  will  we  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish large  quantit/fes  of  live-stock  prod- 
ucts during  the  war,  but  we  can  be  sure 
that  for  some  years  to  come  the  war- 
ting  countries  must  depend  on  outside 
sources  of  supply  for  their  various  live- 
stock products  and  in  addition  breeding 
animals  to  restock  their  depleted  farms. 
The  live-stock  farmer  should  not  fai!  to 
note  these  signs  of  the  times.  Good  live 
stock  will  be  a  mark  of  good  business 
judgment  on  the  farms  of  this  country 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Program  of  Cattlemen's  Meet 

An  unusually  good  program  has  been 
prepared  for  the  sixth  annual  gathering 
it  the  Kansas  cattlemen  at  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Manhattan  on  Friday, 
May  17.  This  has  been  one  of  the  pop- 
ular meetings  of  the  year  for  live  stock 
men  and  especially  those  interested  in 
cattle.  The  speaking  program  will  be 
given  this  year  in  the  college  auditorium, 
the  morning  session  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  with  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,"  head  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department,  pre- 
siding. The  subjects'  and  the  speakers 
are  as  follows: 


"Heavy  Grain  vs.  Light  Grain- Feeding 
of  Cattle,"  W.  H.  Pew,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry,  Ames,  Iowa. 

"The  Relation  Between  the  Breeders 
of  Pure-bred  Live  Stock  and  the  Cattle 
Feeders,"  R.  J.  Kinzer,  secretary  Amer- 
ican Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Kansas. City,  Missouri. 

"The  Live  Stock  Commission  Man  and 
His  Relation  to  the  Cattle  JPeeders,"  J. 
C.  Swift,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

"The  Farmer  and  the  War,"  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood,  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

At  noon  lunch  will  be  served  in  the 
live  stock  judging  pavilion.  At  this  time 
prizes  will  be  awarded  the  winners  in 
the  annual  students'  judging  contest. 
These  awards  will  be  made  by  W.  L. 
Brown,  Kingman,  Kansas. 

At  the  afternoon  session  W.  J.  Tod, 
ex-president  of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Association,  will  preside.  The  afternoon 
program  is  as  follows: 

"The  Meat  Situation,"  J.  P.  Cotton, 
meat  administrator,  United  States  Foocl 
Administration. 

"Live  Stock  in  War  Times,"  Dwight 
B.  Heard,  chairman  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, Phoenix,  Arizona. 

"The  Packing  Industry  and  the  Cattle- 
men "  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  of 
Wilscu.  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

'•Results  of  the  Cattle  Feeding  Experi- 
ments," Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  and  other 
members  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  to  see  the 
experimental  cattle  in  the  feed  lots.  Five 
lots  of  calves  have  been  full  fed  for  mar- 
ket. They  will  be  judged  and  valued  by 
commission  men  and  buyers  from  the 
Wichita,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
Chicago  markets. 

March  Receipts  at  Stock  Yards 

Receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  stock 
yards  during  March  of  this  year  were 
greater  than  receipts  in  March,  1917,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  stock  yards  re- 
port issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1918  exceed 
receipts  for  the  same  period  in  1917. 

March  receipts  at  fifty-six  yards  were 
Cattle,  1918,  1,688,029;  1917,  1,324,995 
hogs,  1918,  4,372,136;  1917,  3,367,588 
sheep,  1918,  1,223,120;  1917,  1,232,543. 

Shipments  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
from  stock  yards  all  showed  an  increase 
during  March,  1918,  over  March,  1917, 
and  the  first  three  months'  total  for  cat' 
tie  and  hogs  was  greater  in  1918  than 
in  1917.  Total  shipments  for  March 
1918,  were:  Cattle,  642,910;  hogs,  1,- 
707;W0;  sheep,  552,397.  The  March, 
1917,  figures  were:  Cattle,  469,187; 
hogs,  1,151,787;  sheep,  439,840.  Stocker 
and  feeder  shipment^  as  a  class,  in- 
cluded in  above  figures,  also  showed  in- 
crease in  March,  1918,  over  March,  1917. 

More  cattle  and  hogs  were  slaughtered 
at  forty-five  cities  in  March,  1918,  than 
in  March,  1917.  The  figures,  giving  1918 
totals,  were:  Cattle,  997,115,  810,507; 
hogs,  2,625,400,  2,220,476;  sheep,  653,783, 
782,552. 

Increased  receipts  and  shipments  of 
horses  and  mules  at  forty-three  cities 
are  shown  by  the  report,  the  March  fig- 
ures, with  1918  given  first,  were:  Re- 
ceipts, 117,768,  109,108;  shipments,  114,- 
076,  107,109. 

Food  Will" Win  the  War"" 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

application  of  woman's  labor,  by  put- 
ting the  boys  into  labor  earlier  than 
otherwise,  and  can  make  up  some  of  the 
gap  in  our  productive  units.  We  can- 
not, however,  compass  the  whole,  and 
the  deficiency  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
commodities. 

This  does  not  apply  to  food  alone,  it 
applies  to  every  commodity  of  which  we 
consume  more  than  is  necessary  for  our 
health  and  comfort.  We  must  strip  to 
the  bone  in  order  that  we  may  afford 
the  economic  luxury  of  the  diversion  of 
this  portion  of  our  productive  power  to 
the  destruction  of  war.  If  we  do  not, 
our  exertion  in  this  war  will  stop  short 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  us,  and  we 
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Case  9-18  Kerosene  Tractor 


ATested  Tractor 

Is  Best  and  Cheapest 

Most  farmers  know  that.  Most  farmers  know  how 
costly  it  is  to  experiment. 

Case  has  an  experience  of  76  years  in  the  power- 
farming  field,  and  this  experience  has  taught  us  that 
our  policy  of  selling  only  tried  and  true  products 
is  right. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  have  been  in  the  process 
of  development  for  26  years,  and  when  you  buy  one 
you  become  the  owner  of  a  trifid  and  proven  tractor. 
You  do  not  have  to  experiment. 

From  official  tests,  and  from  records  kept  by  thou- 
sands of  farmers  owning  Case  Tractors,  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  Case  Tractors  are  most  econom- 
ical in  the  long  run.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  acre  is  low 
and  upkeep  at  a  minimum.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  the  evidence  to  prove  these  facts. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  come  in  four  sizes:  9-18, 
10-20,  12-25  and  20-40.  So  there  is  a  size  for 
every  farm. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  catalog  regarding  Case 
Kerosene  Tractors  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. It  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  data  in  addition  to 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  know  the  leading  tractors. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 
„ .  t     920  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders 
Tell  us  which  interest  you. 

1—  Kerosene  Tractors       5— Hay  Balers 

2—  Steam  Tractors  6— Silo  Fillers 

3—  Grand  Detour  Plow»y  7— Road  Machinery 

4 —  Threshers  '  8 — Automobiles 
Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog, 
describing  the  entire  Case  line.   It  is  free. 
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cannot  look  to  victory  with  any  assur- 
ance.   *    *  * 

Another  prime  economic  theme  by 
which  I  am  impressed  in  this  war  is 
this :  The  American  ideal  in  executive 
work  is  efficiency,  but  efficiency  does  not 
alone  mean  the  best  appliances  and  the 
greatest  numbers  made  for  the  least 
cost.  In  war  it  involves  a  new  factor 
that  transcends  all  others — and  that  is 
speed.  Many  of  our  present  difficulties 
arise  from  our  inability  to  get  away 
from  our  trodden  interpretation  of  the 
word  "efficiency,"  and  many  of  them 
from  the  fear  of  our  executive  officers 
of  criticism  if  they  fail  in  popular  inter- 
pretation of  this  term.  * 

In  this  light  measures  taken,  results 
attained,  cannot  be  judged  by  the  micro- 
scopic inspection  of  the  threads  in  the 
tapestry — its  broad  lines,  its  inspiration, 
must  be  attained  quickly,  not  by  years 
of  careful  development.  It  will  be  of 
no  avail  to  us  if  we^ose  a  war,  even 
though  it  may  cost  less  per  unit  than 
any  war  in  history. 


We  are  a  discouragingly  critical  peo- 
ple. Those  of  us  in  Washington  are 
damned  if  we  do,  and  damned  if  we  don't. 

There  is  but  one  real  test  for  Wash- 
ington. Our  game  is  to  win  the  war, 
and  the  test  is,  Do  we  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball?  For,  friends,  this  people  will 
be  cursed  for  the  next  ten  generations 
if  we  don't.  Nor  does  this  test  apply 
to  Washington  alone.  We  in  the  Gov- 
ernment can  often  criticise  also,  and  our 
right  of  criticism  lies  against  that 
minority  of  people  who  hope  for  self- 
interest — financial,  social  or  political — 
out  of  winning  the  war.  This  Govern- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people,  and  if  we  are  to  win 
the  war,  it  will  be  only  because  every 
man,  woman  and  child  charges  himself 
daily  and  hourly  with  the  test :  Does 
this  or  that  contribute  to  win  the  war? 

Nor  is  this  the  gospel  of  gloom,  it  is 
the  gospel  of  the  full  health,  spirits  and 
strength  of  our  people  in  maintaining 
the  last  ounce  of  production,  the  last 
atom  of  economy. 
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Get  a  2  Man 
Silo  Filler 

DON'T  be  forced  to  wait  for 
a  traveling  crew.  Fill  your 
silo  when  your  crop  is  right 
and  when  you  are  ready  for  it. 
Refill  your  silo  again  later  in  the 
season  without  extra  cost.  You 
can  get  a  2  or  3  man  machine  in 

Silver's 
"Ohio" 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

4  n.  p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  per  day 
capacity. 

Silver's  "Ohio"  ia  the  machine  you  want 
this  year  to  make  the  most  of  your  silage 
crop.  Produce  good,  cheap  feed  at  home 
when  prices  are  higher  than  ever  before. 
"Ohio"  cut  silage  means  better  silage— 
One,  even  cut  lengths— the  kind  that 
packs  air-tight  in  the  silo.  Makes  bet- 
ter food  for  stock. 

Remember,  the  "Ohio"  features  are 
not  found  in  any  other  machine— the 
direct  drive  that  saves  power— the  sin- 
gle lever  control  that  means  safety  and 
convenience — the  beater  feed  (on  the  4 
larger  sizes)  that  saves  a  man's  work 
at  the  feed  table. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog-Mailed  Free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  352      Salem,  Ohio 

"Modern  Silage  Methods,' 
264-page  test-book, 
25  cents. 


GREAT  WESTERN  TILE  SILOS 


Superior  to  Cement 
or  Wood — Cost  Less 


Built  of  Great  Western  Flint  Tile.  Fire- 
proof, Frost-proof,  Acid-proof,  Storm- 
proof. Keeps  ensilage  perfect.  Strong- 
er construction.  Lasts  forever.  Laid 
with  oil  mixed  cement,  reinforced 
between  every  layer  of  blocks,  instead 
of  every  third  layer. 

Lower  Prices  Now! 

Yon  can  save  money  by  ordering  you* 
silo  now,  at  present  low  prices,  and 
avoid  f reightdelay.  Promptshipment. 
Free  Book  Write  for  illustrat- 

— -  — —  ed  book  of  silos, 
building  tile  and  ensilage  cutters. 
Tells  how  to  build  better  silos  and 
buildings  at  less  cost. 

Western  Tile  Company 

Department  103 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


MO  MORE  SPILT  MILK! 

Government  reports  show  $18,000,000  worth 
lost  in  one  year.  HELP  SAVE  IT.  Con- 
servation is  the  foreword  and  slogan  of  the 
nation.  Much  of  the  milk  product  is  lost 
through  unsanitary  conditions  on  the  farms 
and  at  shipping  stations.  STOP  THIS  LOSS 
with 

Henthorn's  Milk  Can  Lock 

It  locks  and  seals  the  can  securely  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it  ar- 
rives at  its  destination.  With  this  lock  it 
Is  impossible  for  cream  or  milk  to  he  spilled 
or  pilfered. 

Price,  65  Cents 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 


Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 


Osawatomie 


Kansas 


NAIll  You  Qrit Puncture  'em 
% 


Service  Tubes  are  like  other  pneu- 
matic tubes,  except   they're  puncture 
proof.   Drive  right  over  tacks  or  nails; 
simply  pull  them  out.    No  leak!  With 
Service  Tubes  you  can  travel 

6,000  Miles 

Without  a  Leak! 


Inflate  as  usual.  Tire  guarantees 
not  interfered  with.  Service  Tubes 
cost  only  few  centsmorc  than  ordi- 
nary tubes.  Shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
proval. Write  for  complete  Tire  and 
Tube  Catalog    State  size  used. 

SERVICE  AUTO 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
886  Trader.  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mnuoirl 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Soiling  Crops  For  Cows 


I  «^|TIRINC4  the  early  summer,  pasture 
II]  supplies  an  abundance  of  succu- 
I        lent,  palatable  feed  for  the  dairy 

cows.  At  this  season  cows  usu- 
ally reach  their  best  and  most  economi- 
cal production.  These  conditions  do  not 
last  through  the  whole  summer  season, 
and  the  fore-handed  dairyman  will  plan 
to  make  the  late  summer  conditions  as 
near  like  the  season  of  flush  pasture  as 
possible. 

Succulent  feed  is  important  at  all  sea- 
sons. A  dry  ration  is  almost  never 
equal  to  one  of  which  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  green  or  succulent  feed. 
During  the  winter  season  silage  can  sup- 
ply the  succulent  part  of  the  ration  and 
many  dairymen  are  even  depending  on 
silage  for  summer  feeding.  Beginning 
about  the  first  of  July,  pasture  almost 
invariably  begins  to  dry  up  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  summer  the  supply  of 
grass  is  so  scanty  that  the  cows  dry  up 
also  unless  some  provision  is  made  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  grass  by  sup- 
plying green,  succulent  feed  to  take  its 
place. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
providing  for  pasture  shortage  is  to  feed 
silage  during  the  summer  months.  How- 
ever, if  this  is  not  possible  or  feasible 
this  condition  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
handled  by  feeding  green  feeds  or  soil- 
ing crops  during  these  months.  As  a 
rule,  one  acre  of  soiling  crops  will  pro- 
duce as  much  feed  as  three  or  four  acres 
of  good  pasture  or  as  much  as  five  or 
six  acres  of  short  pasture.  One  acre  will 
produce  from  six  to  fifteen  tons  of  green 
feed  under  favorable  conditions.  The  av- 
erage sized  cow  will  eat  from  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds  of  such  feed  a  day  when 
pastures  are  scanty. 

The  Missouri  Experiment  station  sug- 
gests that  by  dividing  the  land  to  be 
used  for  soiling  crops  into  sections  or 
plots  and  planting  the  different  crops 
at  different  times,  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  nearly  continuous  supply  of  green 
fodder  for  the  dairy  herd.  A  good  gen- 
eral plan  to  be  followed  is  to  plant  Su- 
dan grass  about  June  1,  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  should 
yield  ten  to  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre  and 
should  be  ready  for  feeding  from  about 
August  1  to  20.  A  good  northern  vari- 
ety of  corn  planted  about  the  middle  of 
May  at  the  rate  of  six  quarts  to  the  acre, 
will  become  available  about  August  10 
and  can  be  fed  whenever  needed.  The 
second  crop  of  Sudan  grass  will  be  ready 
to  cut  about  August  25  to  September  1. 
Cowpeas  planted  at  the  rate  of  five  pecks 
per  acre  about  July  1  may  be  fed  from 
about  August  25  to  September  10.  Af- 
ter this  time  field  corn  may  be  used  at 
any  time.  Sorghum  crops  give  good  re- 
sults during  these  late  summer  months. 

These  suggestions  will  be  applicable 
in  Eastern  Kansas. 


Age  for  Freshening 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  feeds  there 
is  a  weighty  reason  for  bringing  better 
bred  heifers  into  production  as  young 
as  possible.  Some  may  be  tempted  to 
breed  their  heifers  earlier  than  is  their 
ordinary  practice  for  this  reason.  The 
point  to  be  considered  is  whether  in  the 
long  run  breeding  heifers  too  early  will 
not  result  in  their  productive  capacity 


being  sufficiently  reduced  to  more  than 
make  up  for  the  few  extra  weeks  or 
months  gained  by  having  them  freshen 
early.  Some  experiments  conducted  at 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  showed 
that  this  was  likely  to  happen  when 
heifers  were  bred  to  freshen  before  they 
had  attained  a  fair  degree  of  maturity. 

Producing  a  calf  is  a  heavy  drain  on 
a  heifer,  and  investigation  showed  that 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  ges- 
tation period  the  young  heifers  did  not 
add  to  their  own  body  weight,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  fed.  In  the  final  outcome 
bringing  the  heifer  into  milk  early  did 
not  result  profitably  because  heifers  al- 
lowed to  become  somewhat  more  mature 
developed  greater  capacity  and  thus  gave 
a  greater  total  production  than  the  heif- 
ers freshening  younger. 

The  breed  must  of  course  be  consid- 
ered. The  smaller  breeds,  as  the  Jersey 
or  Ayrshire,  mature  younger  than  a 
Holstein.  Our  most  experienced  dairy- 
men advise  having  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
heifers  freshen  at  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-seven  months  of  age  and  Hol- 
steins  at  about  thirty  months,  this  later 
breeding  of  the  Holsteins  being  allowed 
for  their  slower  maturity. 

Even  though  feeds  are  unusually  high 
at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  believe  it 
advisable  to  hasten  too  much  the  breed- 
ing of  young  heifers.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  heifer  calving  when  im- 
mature and  small  in  size  can  develop  in- 
to a  cow  of  normal  size  if  she  produces 
a  calf  regularly  each  year  afterward. 
Some  plan  to  have  heifers  calve  rather 
young  and  then  defer  breeding  for  the 
second  calf  so  as  to  give  them  a  long 
lactation  period  with  their  first  calf. 
Those  following  this  practice  claim  it 
tends  to  develop  early  in  life  the  milking 
habit  and  also  encourages  a  long  lacta- 
tion period. 

Maxims  for  Dairymen 

If  you  aspire  to  become  a  good  dairy 
farmer,  the  following  fourteen  funda- 
mental principles  for  successful  dairying 
will  be  worth  preserving  and  studying 
carefully.  These  maxims,  which  were 
compiled  by  L.  A.  Higgins,  dairy  hus- 
bandman of  the  Mississippi  Agricultur- 
al College,  gives  in  concise  form  facts 
and  principles  every  dairy  farmer  should 
know.    They  are : 

1.  That  cows  handled  gently  give  more 
milk. 

2.  That  cows  are  creatures  of  habit 
and  should  be  fed  and  milked  at  regular 
intervals. 

3.  That  milkers  should  not  be  changed 
except  when  absolutely  necessary. 

4.  That  a  good  milker  should  milk  at 
least  eight  cows  an  hour. 

5.  That  one  good  man  can  do  all  the 
work  connected  with  handling  twenty 
cows  and  their  product,  when  the  product 
is  sold  to  a  nearby  creamery. 

6.  That  a  good  cow  has  a  large  stom- 
ach, divided  into  four  chambers,  and 
that  this  stomach  must  be  kept  full  for 
best  results. 

8.  That  she  therefore  needs  large 
quantities  of  rough  feeds  and  that  this 
feed  must  be  grown  at  home. 

8.  That  she  should  be  fed  grain  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  milk  and  but- 


THIS  JERSEY  COW,  AQTJOSA,  IS  NOW  IN  HER  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR. — HER  FIFTEENTH 

CAXF  IS  SHOWTJTilN  THE  CORNER  OF  THE  CUT.  OWNED  BY  CHESTER  THOMAS 

FARM,  WATERVILLE,  KANSAS.  FROM  PHOTOGRAPH  MADE  AT  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


GET  A 


WITTE 


"KER0-0IL"  ENGINE 


SAVE 
$15  TO 
$200 


Havo  More  Power- 
Do  your  work  easier 
—Get  a  better  engine 
—At  less  cost — Make 
more  money  — Save 

more  fuel—  Immediate  

Shipment  Direct  from  Factory— No 
long  waiting— Five- Year  Guarantee 
—90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  Engines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Ready  to 
Ship  — Suit  yourself  as  to  terms- 
Cash— or  Payments — or 

NO  MONEY  Write  for  my  latest 

nAnr.T  book,(copyrighted)"H  ow 
DU  fwil  to  Jud*e  Engines-tells 
v  ■  "  you  all  about  engines  and 
fuels,  and  why  I  can  sell  a  better 
engine  at  wholesale  factory  price. 

I  ship  everywhere  in  the  U.S.— guarantee  safe 
delivery— save  yon  $15  to  $200.  I  can  ship  big 
engines— or  small  engines— on  wir«  orders. 
Write  me  today— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

*WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1605  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1605  Empire  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WOOL 

Growers  and  Buyers 


Get  full  information  regard- 
ing maximum  prices  on  wool 
paid  by  the 

United  States 
Government 

Highest  prices  paid  only  when 
wool  is  shipped  to  Central  market. 

In  order  to  keep  posted  regarding 
the  maximum  price  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  your  name  must 
be  on  our  mailing  list. 

52  Years  of  Satisfying  Shippers 
Is  Our  Record 

Write  us  today.  Price  lists,  and 
shipping  tags,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
FREE.   Just  a  postal  will  do. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

"World  s  Greatest  Wool  House" 
1 159  W.  35th  St.  Chicago,  III. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  MoGee  Mn 

KANSAS  CITY,  TJ.  S. 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  fl.00  to  98.80  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

Walter  S.  Mare,  Manager 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  lire  stock  advertisers, 

please  mention  this  paper. 
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ter  fat  she  is  capable  of  producing. 

9.  That  the  number  of  cows  kept  on 
the  farm  is  not  as  important  as  the  qual- 
ity of  cows  kept. 

10.  That  a  prepotent  pure  bred  bull, 
from  a  line  of  heavy  producing  ancestry, 
is  a  large  per  cent  of  the  future  herd 
and  will  build  it  up  to  a  profitable  basis. 

11.  That  a  scrub  bull,  whether  grade 
or  pure  bred,  will  make  himself  100  per 
cent  of  the  future  herd  by  making  them 
all  scrubs  and  will  soon  put  the  owner 
out  of  business. 

12.  That  good  milk  cows  are  well  de- 
veloped heifers. 

13.  That  he  should  not  waste  his  skim 
milk  on  scrub  bull  calves. 

14.  That  milk  is  an  article  of  food 
anofshould  be  handled  accordingly. 

Co-operative  Bull  Association 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  co-oper- 
ative bull  association  to  be  organized  in 
Kansas  will  be  the  Wyandotte  County 
Co-operative  Bull  Association.  This 
county  is  developing  rapidly  in  dairying. 
The  forming  of  this  co-operative  asso- 
ciation means  the  bringing  about  of  im-_ 
provement  in  the  dairy  cattle  of  the 
community  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
for  the  sires  used.  Such  associations 
have  been  in  successful  operation  in 
some  of  our  older  .dairy  states  for  some 
years.  Fifty  farmers  have  gone  into 
this  Wyandotte  County  enterprise,  which 
will  result  in  bringing  some  high-class 
dairy  bulls  into  that  community.  The 
organization  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
County  Agricultural  Agent  A.  G.  Van 
Horn.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  farm  of  C.  W. 
Lashbrook,  one  mile  southwest  of  Bon- 
ner Springs,  May  14.  Prof.  0.  E.  Beed 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and 
J.  G.  Winkjer  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  are  expected  to 
be  present  at  this  farm  meeting. 
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Club  Members  Have  Mumps 

.Claude  Carter  of  Meridan  writes  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  milk  his  cow  for 
a  week  on  account  of  mumps.  Claude's 
records  were  first  received  for  April, 
reaching  us  May  2.  He  says :  "Enclosed 
find  my  April  records.  I  am  on  time  this 
month.  I  guess  it  is  because  I  haven't 
had  anything  to  do,  as  I  am  just  getting 
over  the  mumps.  I  did  not  have  them 
very  hard. 

"I  turned  my  cow  on  pasture  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  April,  and  she  sure  came  up 
on  her  milk,  because  she  had  fallen  pret- 
ty low.  Then  she  wouldn't  eat  any  hay, 
but  she  eats  her  grain  all  right.  My 
calf  is  sure  growing  since  I  turned  it  on 
grass.  My  cow  and  calf  both  look  fine, 
and  are  staying  pretty  fat. 

"My  milk  test  here  at  the  creamery 
and  the  one  sent  to  Manhattan  were 
both  the  same  for  this  month,  both  3.3 
per  cent." 

Lueile  Radcliffe  has  also  been  having 
the  mumps  and  wrote  last  week  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  milk  her  cow 
for  two  weeks.  Her  brother  Clarence 
is  helping  a  neighbor  drive  cows  to  pas- 
ture. 


Jersey  Records 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
compiled  the  following  table  of  official 
Jersey  milk  and  butter  fat  records.  It 
includes  yields  of  milk  and  fat  in  year's 
authenticated  tests  of  Jerseys  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1918: 

Milk  Fat 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

3,223  Two-year-olds  average  ...  6,585  357 
1,538  Three-year-olds  average  ..  7,531  408 
1,164  Four-year-olds  average  ...  8,454  459 
3,065  Five-year-olds  average  ....  9,086  480 
8,990  Records,  cows  all  ages,  av- 
erage  7,842  421 

Ten  two-year-olds  average   11,980  709 

Ten  three-year-olds  average  ....14,296  785 
Ten  four-year-olds  average   ....14,608  863 

Ten  five-year-olds  average   16,485  944 

Best  two-year-old  records   14,513  816 

Best  three-year-old  records  ....17,793  910 

Best  four-year-old  records  16,389  937 

Best  records  at  any  age  19,695  999 

Average  per  cent  of  fat  in  8,990  tests,  5.37. 


A  Calf  with  Every  Record 

We  wish  to  commend  the  action  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  in 
its  attitude  towards  advanced  registry 
records.  There  have  been  instances 
where  large  records  have  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  reproduction.  The  motto 
of  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  has  been, 
"A  calf  with  every  record." 

It  is  about  one  year  ago  since  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  estab- 
lished the  "Roll  of  Honor"  for  cows  that 
complete  their  regular  Advanced  Regis- 
ter requirements,  and  in  addition  carry 
a  calf  at  least  265  days  of  their  testing 
period. 

The  names  and  records  of  the  ten  lead- 


ing cows  in  each  of  the  classes  in  the 
Roll  of  Honor  were  first  published  in 
the  July  1,  1917,  issue  of  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Journal.  The  list  published  in 
the  April  15,  1918,  issue  shows  that 
twenty-OMe  cows  have  won  places  in  this 
classification  since  the  list  was  first  pre- 
pared. During  the  same  period  of  time 
nine  cows  have  won  places  in  the  "single 
letter"  classes.  Six  new  cows  have  been 
listed  among  the  ten  leaders  in  Class  BB 
whereas  in  the  same  period  of  time  one 
cow  has  qualified  as  a  leader  in  Class  B. 
Four  cows  have  won  places  among  the 
ten  leading  cows  in  Class  GG  whereas 
the  list  of  ten  leading  cows  in  Class  G 
remains  unchanged.  The  average  butter 
fat  production  of  the  seventy  class  lead- 
ers in  the  Roll  of  Honor  increased  by 
almost  twenty-one  pounds  between  July 
1,  1917,  and  April  1,  1918,  whereas  in 
the  same  period  of  time  the  average 
butter  fat  production  of  the  seventy 
leaders  in  the  single  leader  classes  in- 
creased by  less  than  74  pounds.  The 
popularity  of  the  "double  letter"  classes 
is  further  testified  by  the  great  amount 
of  interest  shown  in  them  as  indicated 
by  the  correspondence  passing  through 
the  Cattle  Club  office.  The  new  class 
appeals  very  strongly  to  those  breeders 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  herds  for 
their  living. 

Every  day  the  competition  among 
breeders  grows  keener  to  have  their 
cows  qualify  in  double  letter  classes. 
The  ten  highest  cows  in  each  of  the 
seven  classes  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  is 
published  twice  a  month  in  the  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Journal  and  almost  every 
issue  records  some  change  in  the  list  of 
the  notable  cows. 


Testing  Association  Records 

We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  some  of 
the  good  records  made  by  cows  owned  by 
members  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Cow 
Testing  Association.  A  testing  associa- 
tion always  tends  to  promote  better  and 
more  profitable  dairying.  There  should 
be  more  of  them  operating  in  Kansas. 
The  table  gives  the  records  of  the  cows 
of  this  association  which  have  produced 
more  than  forty  pounds  of  butter  fat 
during  the  month  of  April: 

Per  Pounds 
Pounds     Cent  Butter 
Owner —  Milk        Fat  Fat 

Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..1,104  5.0  55.200 
Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..1,230  3.5  43.050 
Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..  936  4.4  41.184 
Jake  Leendertse,  H.   ..1,188        3.7  43.956 

F.  H.  Bock,  J   876        5.0  43.800 

F.  H.  Bock,  J   855        4.9  41.895 

F.  H.  Bock,  H  1,563        2.9  45.327 

F.  H.  Bock.  H  1,863        2.8  52.164 

F.  H.  Bock.  H  1,044        4.6  48.024 

M.  J.  Ternes,  H  1,263        3.4  42.942 

M.  J.  Ternes.  H  1.227        3.7  45.399 

A.  C.  Dewitt,  J  1,029        4.4  45.276 

C.  B.  Gordon,  H   969        4.3  41.667 

W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  ...1,173  3.7  43.401 
W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.   ...1,140        4.1      "  46.740 

J.  R.  Pringle,  J  1,347        4.2  56.574 

J.  R.  Pringle,  H  1,398        3.1  43.338 

J.  R.  Pringle,  S.  H.  ...    963        4.5  43.335 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,263        3.4  42.942 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,122        4.0  44.880 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,707        3.4  58.038 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,335        3.4  45.390 

Fred  Harvey,  G  1,332        4.4  58.608 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,128        3.6  40.608 

Fred  Harvey,  H   1,140        4.3  49.020 

Fred  Harvev,  H  1,389        3.4  47.226 

Fred  Harvey,  G  1,032        4.0  41.280 

Fred  Harvev,  H  1,332        5.2  69.264 

Fred  Harvev,  H  1,386        3.4  47.124 

Fred  Harvev,  H  1,605        3.4  54.570 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1.641        3.4  55.794 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,665        3.3  54.947 

Fred  Harvev,  H  1,581        3.3  52.173 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,656        3.0  49.680 

P.  W.  Enns,  H  1,401        3.0  42.030 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.  ...1,596  3.1  49.476 
Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.   ...1.293        3.1  40.083 

G.  Regier,  H  1,899        3.3  6.2.667 

E.  V.  Swinehart,  H.  ...1.347  3.3  44.451 
E.  V.  Swinehart,  H.  ...1,116        3.6  40.176 

Stubbs  Farm.  H  1,809        3.1  56.079 

Stubbs  Farm.  H  1,2-69        3.3  41.877 

Stubbs  Farm,  H   1,188        3.6  42.768 

Appleman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,476  3.2  47.232 
Appleman  Bros.,  H.    .  .1,419        3.2  45.408 

Note. — H.  stands  for  Holstein;  J.,  Jer- 
sey; G.,  Guernsey;  S.  H.,  Shorthorn. 


Oleomargarine  Price 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Com- 
mercial Research' Department  of  Swift  & 
Company  a  letter  in  which  some  explan- 
ations are  given  with  reference  to  the 
prices  of  oleomargarine  and  butter.  This 
letter  follows: 

The  April  6  issue  of  Kansas  Farmer  con- 
tains an  article  under  the  caption,  "Price 
of  Oleomargarine,"  wherein  quotations  are 
made  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Dairy  Produce"  to  the  effect  that'  oleomar- 
garine since  its  introduction  into  trade  chan- 
nels has  been  sold  from  2  to  5  cents  below 
the  price  at  which  butter  was  selling;  that 
it  has  never  had  a  staple  value,  and  that 
its  selling  price  merely  follows  that  of 
butter. 

The  relative  prices  of  butter  and  oleo- 
margarine are  easily  obtainable  and  espe- 
cially so  since  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  published  its  lists  of  restricted 
prices.  A  comparison  of  retail  prices  taken 
from  their  Chicago  territory  lists  shows  as 
follows: 

Oleomar- 
Butter  garine 

October  1   50  cents        35  cents 

November  1   50  cents        35  cents 

December  1  53  cents       35  cents 

January  1   56  cents       34  cents 

February  1   55  cents        35  cents 

March  1   55  cents        35  cents 

April  1   49  cents       35  cents 


72  page  catalog 
mailed  upon  request 


Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  1 0%, 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,325,000 
are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead- 
ership for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning 
Signal"  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  world-wide  De  Laval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


The  above  figures  clearly  refute  the  claim 
that  oleomargarine  sells  within  2  to  5  cents 
of  butter  prices.  The  actual  spread  has 
been  from  14  to  22  cents  per  pound. 

A  further  statement  in  the  article  that 
"the  writer  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  governing  the  amount  of 
moisture,  salt  or  other  ingredients  that  enter 
into  oleomargarine,"  referring  to  Govern- 
ment purchases,  also  shows  lack  of  infor- 
mation. Q.  M.  C.  Form  120  entitled  "Speci- 
fications and  Conditions  for  Subsistence 
Supplies,  U.  S.  Army."  last  issue  February, 
1918.  Serial  115,  states: 

"Oleomargarine,  best  quality,  standard 
brand,  uncolored,  containing  not  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  for  export;  to  be 
strictly  fresh  and  manufactured  from  extra 
oleo  oil,  No.  1  neutral  lard,  and  vegetable 
oil,  the  latter  to  be  choice  peanut  oil  or  re- 
fined cottonseed  oil,  and  to  be  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  mixture;  all  ingre- 
dients to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  finished  product  to  .contain  not  less 
than  2.5  per  cent  nor  more  than  4  per  cent 
of  salt,  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
moisture." 

As  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  Swift 
&  Company  wishes  to  state  that  the  price 
of  oleomargarine  it  markets  is  based  on 
cost  of  material  and  expense  of  production 
and  marketing,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
This  applies  to  all  of  Swift  &  Company's 


business  whether  on  deliveries  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  through  regular  trade  channels. 

The  Kansas  farmer  should  encourage  the 
use  of  oleomargarine.  Oleomargarine  is  one 
of  the  very  important  channels  through 
which  the  fat  of  the  steer  and  the  hog  are 
marketed.  The  steer  and  the  hog  are  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
as  the  dairy  cow,  and  any  policy  which  de- 
preciates the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
steer  and  the  hog  will  depreciate  the  value 
of  live  animals. 

It  is  a  wrong  attitude  that  assumes  that 
oleomargarine  is  entirely  a  competitor  of 
butter;  that  assumes  that  every  pound  of 
oleomargarine  sold  displaces  a.  pound  of 
butter.  This  is  not  true.  The  number  of 
consumers  who  are  unable  to  purchase  but- 
ter is  very  great,  and  when  the  manufac- 
turer of  oleomargarine,  by  his  advertising 
and  selling  methods,  and  in  spite  of  the 
prejudice  created  against  a  healthful  and 
sanitary  product,  is  able  to  induce  such 
families  to  purchase  oleomargarine,  he  is 
thereby  increasing  the  value  el  the  steer 
and  the  hog.  through  extending  the  market 
for  their  products. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  creamery  butter,  and  as 
such  we  sav  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  both 
the  producer  and  consumer  that  sound  views) 
do  not  prevail  to  encourage  the  use  Of. 
oleomargarine. 
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The  Moline  Four -Wheel  Corn  Planter 

A  simple,  reliable,  perfected  four-wheel  planter 


When  you  use  a  Moline  Four- Wheel 
Corn  Planter  to  plant  your  corn  you  plant 
every  kernel  in  every  hill,  the  crop  ger- 
minates quickly  and  uniformly,  gets  a 
quick  start  on  the  weeds,  and  matures 
early  and  uniformly.  This  means  a  bigger 
and  better  crop  and  more  money  for  you. 

All  the  seed  is  planted  at  the  same 
depth  because  the  runners  set  well  back 
between  the  wheels.  The  four  wheels 
pack  the  soil  firmly  from  the  aides  and 
leave  the  top  soil  in  a  loose  condition. 
This  causes  rapid  rise  of  soil 

moisture  and  quick  germination  MOLINE  LlfltfS^ 
of  the  seed.  The  young  plants 
push  through  the  loose  top  soil 
easily.  The  ridges  made  by  the 
four  wheels  will  not  wash  out 
as  easily  as  those  made  by  the 
ordinary  planter. 

There  is  seldom  any  replant- 
ing to  be  done  after  a  Moline 
Four- Wheel  Corn  Planter. 


Com  Planters.  Cotton  Plant' 
en.  Cultivators.  Corn  Binder*. 
Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers.  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders.  .Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap' 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  A  utomobilcs. 


The  Moline  drop  never  fails  to  work — 
you  always  get  the  full  number  of  kernels 
in  every  hill.  There  are  no  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Valve  action  is 
very  simple  and  hills  cannot  be  scattered. 

Many  other   features  such  as  close- 
coupled  construction  which  makes  it  easy 
to  handle,  accessible  parts,  seed-can  which 
may  be  tipped,  a  foot  pedal  for  throwing 
out  the  check  wire,  easy  adjustment  for 
depth  of  runners,  automatic  disc  marker, 
and  a  strong,  simple  construction,  make 
the  Moline  Four- Wheel  Corn 
Planter  the  best  corn  planter 
made. 

Disc  furrow  openers  and  a 
fertilizer  attachment  are  fur- 
nished on  special  orders. 

Write  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  Moline  Four- Wheel 
Corn  Planter  in  detail,  also 
name  of  your  nearest  Moline 
dealer.    Address  Dept.  10 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  1665^ 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20—  Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Jjouis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  »»d  the  Mearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 
—  ......  ^mnm  Farmer  for  three  monthB  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

  - —  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  this  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
-  ■  *  -■-■a  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


Don't  Miss  This  Offer 


Send ' 
for 
Free 
Booh 


taKiratin  One  Man  Puller  and  clear  yorjr  ! 
80  days  free!  Send  no  money  until  you  are  al 
k     satisfied;  if  not,  return  Poller  and  keen  your  money.  This  Pallor 

pulls  any  stump!   One  man  "handles  and  operates.    No  horses  requlr.  _ 

-    _ed  8  rears,  flaw  or  no  flaw!   Cash  or  easy  payments.  Prices 
$50  and  up   Get  VALUABLE  BOOK!    Describes  Klrstin  One  Man  Pull- 
ers aud  HORSE  POWER  Pullers:  also  net  a  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Don't  miss  this.   Write  today! 


A.  J.  Kirstin  Company  , 

3155  Ludlnffton  S«.  Essanaba,  Mich. 


ONE  MAN 

Stump  Puller 
Sent  FREE 

jp,J  on30DaysTWal 


Soy  Beans  Promising  Crop 


H~~  OY  BEANS  have  long  been  grown 
by  a  few  farmers  here  and  there 
over  our  state.  Our  experiment 
station  also  has  conducted  a  good 
many  careful  tests,  but  the  crop  has  not 
been  given  the  attention,  perhaps,  which 
it  deserves.  S.  C.  Salmon,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  now  recommending 
soy  beans  as  a  most  promising  crop  for 
many  sections  of  Kansas.  He  states 
that  they  will  yield  more  seed  to  the 
acre  and  are  more  cheaply  and  easily 
harvested  than  any  other  bean  that  can 
be  grown. 

Supplemented  with  corn,  soy  bean  pas- 
ture makes  cheap  and  rapid  gains  with 
hogs.  Just  as  the  grain  reaches  the 
dough  stage  the  porkers  are  turned  in  to 
do  the  harvesting.  An  acre  of  good  soy 
beans  should  maintain  twenty  hogs  for 
a  month.  Two  pounds  of  corn  is  fed 
daily  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  hog. 
Soy  beans  are  a  high  protein  feed  and 
corn  is  needed  to  balance  the  ration. 

Soy  bean  pasture  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended where  alfalfa  is  readily  grown, 
but  where  the  soil  is  too  acid  to  grow 
either  clover  or  alfalfa,  soy  beans  will 
grow.  They  will  also  withstand  drouth 
and  wet  weather  well. 

Any  land  that  will  grow  corn  will 
grow  soy  beans.  It  is  often  recommended 
that  these  two  crops  be  grown  and 
hogged  down  together.  This  would  tend 
to  make  the  ration  more  balanced  than 
either  one  alone.  The  objections  to  this 
practice  are  that  it  tends  to  reduce  the 
yield  of  corn,  though  not  necessarily  the 
total  yield  of  feed,  and  that  the  hogs 
will  eat  the  corn  first  before  starting  on 
the  beans. 

Chinch  bugs  will  not  attack  soy  beans, 
but  rabbits  are  especially  fond  of  them 
and  may  devastate  small  patches. 
Larger  fields  are  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured. 

In  the  western  part  of  Kansas  this 
fondness  of  the  rabbits  for  soy  beans 
has  caused  many  to  give  up  growing 
them  after  the  first  trial.  It  seems  as 
though  the  jack  rabbits  will  come  for 
miles  to  graze  on  a  patch  of  soy  beans. 
This  is  an  indication,  however,  of  their 
great  value  as  a  feeS  and  forage  crop, 
and  as  they  come  to  be  more  generally 
known  the  rabbit  damage  will  undoubt- 
edly be  minimized. 

It  is  in  the  strictly  corn  section  of 
Kansas,  however,  that  the  soy  bean  might 
well  be  used  more  extensively.  They  are 
being  introduced  quite  widely  in  Mis- 
souri, giving  the  best  of  results.  The 
large  commercial  use  of  soy  beans  for 
oil  and  for  stock  foods,  and  their  in- 
creased use  for  human  food,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  large  increase  in  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  this  crop  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  deserve  a  more  ex- 
tensive trial  in  Kansas,  especially  in  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the 
state. 


Tomatoes  Profitable  Crop 

Fifty  tomato  plants  well  cultivated 
and  well  watered — if  watering  becomes 
necessary — will  produce  in  dollars  and 
cents  average  returns  equal  to  those  re- 
alized from  a  half  acre  of  wheat.  This 
is  a  statement  made  by  Geo.  O.  Greene, 
specialist  in  horticulture,  who  is  author 
of  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  growing 
of  tomatoes.  This  pamphlet,  which  is 
entitled  "Tomatoes,"  is  issued  by  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

With  the  same  care  and  attention  giv- 
en corn,  tomatoes  will  produce  thirteen 
times  the  gross  return  of  corn,"  says  Mr. 
Greene.  "When  compared  with  the 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  tomatoes  in 
cans  the  vreturns  will  be  approximately 
169  times  the  returns  of  corn. 

"No  other  vegetable,  excepting  the  po- 
tato, which  may  be  considered  as  a  field 
crop  instead  of  a  garden  vegetable,  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  farmer's  bill 
of  fare.  No  other  vegetable  is  so  often 
found  in  the  farmer's  garden,  nor  is 
there  another  so  universally  purchased. 

"More  than  half  the  farmers  in  the 
grain  belt,  where  the  soil  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, fail  to  provide  a  good  vegetable 
garden.  The  time  was  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  good  farm  manage- 
ment to  force  the  farm,  In  so  far  as  pos- 


sible, to  provide  all  of  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, meat,  butter,  and  eggs  for  the 
family.  With  agricultural  operations  on 
a  large  scale  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  neglect  the  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  family." 

Alfalfa  Seeding  in  West 

Prospects  for  obtaining  a  stand  of  al- 
falfa in  Western  Kansas  are  especially 
good  now  wherever  there  has  been  plenty 
of  rain.  This  is  a  good  time  at  least  fo 
try  reseeding  some  of  the  borders  where 
alfalfa  has  been  killed  by  grasshoppers. 

Alfalfa  is  being  sown  this  spring  on  65 
acres  at  the  Fort  Hays  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Most  of  this  is  corn  land  that  has 
been  disked  and  harrowed,  and  the  rest 
consists  of  odd  patches.  Good  Kansas 
alfalfa  seed  is  being  put  in  as  shallow 
as  possible  with  a  wheat  drill  at  the 
rate  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre. 
A  few  pounds  more  would  be  sown  un- 
der less  favorable  conditions.  Bran  is 
mixed  with  the  seed  so  as  to  sow  thin 
enough.  A  regular  alfalfa  drill  or  grain 
drill  with  an  alfalfa  seed  attachment  is, 
however,  preferred  for  seeding  alfalfa. 

A  profit  of  $20.33  an  acre  was  ob- 
tained in  1917  on  300  acres  of  alfalfa  at 
the  Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station  ac- 
cording to  the  report  made  by  Supt. 
Charles  R.  Weeks  at  the  fifth  annual 
round-up,  April  10.  This  alfalfa  is  all 
on  bottom  land.  Upland  alfalfa  is  not 
sufficiently  profitable  either  broadcast  or 
in  rows  at  Hays  or  farther  west  to  war- 
rant its  extensive  planting. 

Bottom  land  at  Hays  gives  a  better 
profit  from  alfalfa  than  from  any  other 
field  crop  that  is  adapted  to  large  acre- 
ages. Nearly  every  county  in  Western 
Kansas  has  some  land  where  this  would 
be  the  case. 

Spring  is  considered  the  best  time  to 
sow  alfalfa  in  Western  Kansas  because 
dry  weather/and  grasshoppers  are  more 
often  present  in  the  fall.  Nearly  all  the 
alfalfa  now  growing  at  the  Fort  Hays 
Experiment  Station  was  seeded  between 
April  15  and  May  15. 

Good  common  Kansas  alfalfa  is  rec- 
ommended for  this  state  in  preference  to 
any  other  varieties  now  on  the  market. 
Kansas  alfalfa  has  held  its  own  and  ex-, 
celled  most  of  the  175  lots  of  alfalfa 
tested  by  R.  E.  Getty  at  the  Hays 
station. 


Terms  of  Sabotage  Act 

The  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Punish  the  Willful  Injury  or  Destruc- 
tion of  War  Material  or  of  War  Prem- 
'ises  or  Utilities  Used  in  Connection  with 
War  Material  and  for  Other  Purposes," 
which  was  approved  April  20,  1918,  is 
the  most  important  and  sweeping  of  all 
war  statutes  relating  to  hostile  or  anti- 
war activities.  This  act  provides  a  most 
effective  weapon  for  combating  disloy- 
alty as  displayed  in  acts  of  this  kind. 
The  Department  of  Justice  now  has  full 
power  to  punish  all  willful  acts  of  de- 
struction, and  there  can  be  no  further 
excuse  for  mobs  attempting  to  deal  out 
justice,  which  is  just  as  apt  to  result  in 
injustice. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Justice 
authorizes  the  following  statement  sum- 
marizing the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

It  provides  a  punishment  of  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  thirty  years,  or  both, 
for  the  willful  injury  or  destruction  of 
war  material,  war  industries,  or  war 
utilities.  The  definition  of  "war  ma- 
terials" is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
not  only  all  munitions  and  supplies  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Allies,  but  all  munitions,  supplies, 
and  articles  of  every  description  adapted 
to  or  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  the  Allies.  It  is  not 
restricted,  therefore,  to  munitions  or 
supplies  which  are  being  manufactured 
for  the  United  States  Government  by 
contract  or  sub-contract. 

It  includes  every  possible  kind  of  sup- 
plies of  a  nature  which  could  be  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  of 
the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  includes  not  only  the  finished  articles, 
but  all  parts  and  ingredients.   As  almost 
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everything  which  is  being  grown  or  made 
today  is  either  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Allies  or  suitable  for  such 
use,  this  bill  practically  protects  articles 
and  supplies  of  every  character,  the  whole 
product  of  agriculture  and  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Whoever  willfully  de- 
stroys or  injures  or  makes  in  a  defec- 
tive manner  or  causes  to  be  made  in  a 
defective  manner  any  of  such  supplies, 
materials,  parts,  or  ingredients,  can  be 
punished  under  this  act. 

The  act  protects  in  the  sarrte  way  all 
war  premises,  which  is  defined  to  mean 
all  buildings,  grounds,  mines,  or  other 
places  wherein  any  war  material,  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  is  produced,  manufac- 
tured, repaired,  stored,  mined,  extracted, 
distributed,  loaded,  unloaded,  or  trans- 
ported, and  all  machinery  and  appli- 
ances, that  is,  all  the  equipment  engaged 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  war 
material;  also  all_  forts,  arsenals,  navy 
yards,  camps,  prisons  or  other  military 
or  naval  stations  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  of  the  Allies.  It  also  includes 
war  utilities,  which  means  all  railroads, 
electric  lines,  canals,  wharves,  vessels, 
engines,  cars,  aircraft,  or  any  other 
means  of  transportation  over  which  or 
on  which  war  material  or  troops  may 
be  transported.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
railroads  or  vessels  or  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  upon  which  war  materials 
or  troops  are  being  transported,  but  in- 
cludes all  those  which  may  be  used  in 
the  transportation  of  war  material  or 
troops. 

This  practically  means  any  part  of  the 
transportation  system  or  transportation 
facilities  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
includes  public  utilities,  which  supply 
war  industry  plants,  such  as  the  water, 
light,  telephone,  and  telegraph  service 
to  war  industry  plants  or  to  forts, 
camps,  and  other  military  and  naval 
stations. 

In  short,  practically  speaking,  the 
whole  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  all  of  its 
transportation  and  shipping  facilities,  all 
of  its  public  utilities  and  all  part3  there- 
of and  all  products  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  all  parts  thereof  suitable  for 
war  use  fall  within  the  protection  of  this 
act.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  a  prosecution 
under  this  act  to  prove  that  the  person 
guilty  of  injuring  or  destroying  any 
war  material  or  war  premises  or  war 
utilities  intended  to  interfere  with  or 
obstruct  the  United  States  or  one  of 
the  allies  in  preparing  for  or  carrying  on 
the  war. 

As  the  entire  material  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
everyone  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
injury  or  destruction  of  any  of  these  re- 
sources may  injure,  interfere  with  or 
obstruct  the  preparations  for  or  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  the 
act  of  injury  or  destruction,  therefore, 
was  not  committed  to  benefit  the  enemy 
or  for  the  purposes  of  hampering  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  wil*  furnish  no 
excuse  in  a  prosecution  under  this  act. 

For  the"  first  time,  theAjnited  States, 
through  its  Department  of  Justice,  is  by 
this  act  furnished  with  an  effective 
weapon  against  all  willful  acts  of  de- 
struction or  injury  which  directly  or  in- 
directly weaken  or  retard  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  or  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  war.  s 
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Community  Co-operation 

Neighborhood  and  community  co- 
operative enterprises,  such  as  farmers' 
elevators,  bulk  buying  of  supplies, 
stores,  and  other  projects,  are  most  com- 
mendable movements,  but  before  enter- 
ing upon  any  co-operative  enterprise  the 
people  concerned  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  conditions  and  the 
requirements  of  success.  Prof.  L.  A. 
Fitz,  head  of  the  milling  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  was  recently 
asked  by  a  community  organization  in 
Washington  County  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  small  community 
mill.  In  reply  he  stated  that  while  his 
department  did  not  wish  to  discourage 
co-operative  enterprises,  under  present 
conditions  at  least  there  were  some  dan- 
gers that  should  be  pointed  out  to  those 
considering  the  idea  of  starting  a  com- 
munity mill. 

Farmers'  elevators  furnish  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  the  success  of  rightly- 
managed  co-operative  enterprises.  There 
are  more  than  two  hundred  of  these  now 
in  successful  operation  in  Kansas.  At 
first  those  in  charge  made  the  mistake 
of  not  employing  trained  managers,  and 
failed  to  supply  sufficient  capital.  They 
have  learned,  however,  to  hire  men 
trained  in  buying  and  marketing,  and 
now  the  co-operative  farmers'  elevators 


are  generally  successful.  It  is  always 
essential  that  a  community  project  have 
the  support  of  the  whole  community. 
Many  co-operative  stores  have  failed  be- 
cause the  people  who  should  patronize 
them  bought  their  things  where  they 
could  be  purchased  most  cheaply  and 
sold  where  the  highest  price  was  paid. 
This  opened  the  way  for  price-cutting 
campaigns  by  more  stable  concerns, 
which  went  hard  with  the  co-operative 
stores. 

"Small  mills  cannot  compete  with  the 
equipment  and  efficient  management  of 
larger  concerns,"  said  Professor  Fitz. 
Rapid  and  cheap  transportation  has  put 
the  small  mills  in  direct  competition 
with  the  larger  concerns.  Many  small 
mills  have  suspended  operations  in  re- 
cent years.  The  custom  mill  formerly 
operated  in  the  old  days  under  private 
ownership  was  in  reality  a  community 
mill,  but  it  would  not  succeed  now  ex- 
cept when  operated  under  special  con- 
ditions. 
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Facts  About  Sheep  Industry 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
Kansas  Fabmee  about  the  growing  of 
sheep  on  our  farms.  This  has  long  been 
a  much -neglected  industry  in  our  state. 
We  have  kept  this  subject  before  our 
readers  because  we  have  felt  that  the 
changing  conditions  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  live-stock  industry  offered 
special  opportunities  to  the  farmers  of 
our  state.  The  sheep  industry  in  the 
United  States  must  either  adjust  itself 
to  the  changed  economic  conditions  of 
this  day  or  continue  the  decline  which 
has  been  its  portion  in  years  past.  Such 
is  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  report  re- 
cently issued  on  the  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dustry by  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  remedies  suggested  in 
the  report  to  arrest  the  present  steady 
decline  in  our  production  of  sheep  are, 
first,  the  use  of  sheep  grazing  of  the 
agriculturally  worthless  and  cheap  cut- 
over  timber  lands  of  the  North,  North- 
west and  South;  second,  the  more  gen- 
eral and  systematic  raising  of  sheep  on 
farms,  where  sheep  raising  has  been 
hitherto  neglected  largely  because  of 
frontier  competition ;  and  third,  contin- 
ued use  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  West 
to  their  full  capacity. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  on  our  western  ranges  is 
the  growth  of  dry  farming,  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  grazing  range. 
The  industry  has  come  to  depend  on 
that  range  and  it  has  not  yet  adjusted 
itself  to  the  idea  that  it  will  now  have 
to  seek  part  of  its  range  elsewhere,  on 
cut-over  timber  land  and  on  farms  all 
over  the  country. 

In  1900  we  had  in  the  United  States 
.80  sheep  per  capita.  In  1917  the  figure 
dropped  to  .46  per  capita.  Again  mutton 
is  21.8  per  cent  of  the  meat  food  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  3.78  per  cent  here. 
The  reason  presumably  is  that  Great 
Britain  with  no  great  western  ranges  to 
.depend  on,  has  solved  the  problem  of 
raising  sheep  cheaply  and  abundantly  on 
the  farm.  We  would  use  mutton  ex- 
tensively under  the  same  conditions. 

The  figures  with  regard  to  wool  pro- 
duction are  equally  striking.  In  1890  we 
produced  4.29  pounds  of  wool  per  cap- 
ita; in  1917  only  2.72  pounds  per  capita. 

We  import  now  50  per  cent  of  our 
wool  consumption.  We  ought  to  pro- 
duce that  at  home;  and  we  can  if  we 
will. 

Sheep  increase  rapidly — from  50  to  100 
per  cent  annually  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  ewes.  ^,It  is,  therefore,  nat- 
ural to  ask  "Why  can't  we  get  the  nec- 
essary increase  at  once  by  conserving 
the  lambs  instead  of  sending  them  to 
market  ?" 

There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  that 
the  western  ranges  already  have  all  the 
sheep  they  can  feed  without  deteriora- 
tion of  the  range.  The  other  is  that 
many  sheep  raisers  depend  for  their  in 
come  as  much  on  selling  lambs  as  selling 
wool.  The  industry  is  largely  on  that 
economic  basis. 

It  comes,  therefore,  largely  down  to  a 
question  of  using  for  sheep  raising  our 
cut-over  timber  lands  and  our  farms. 
That  sheep  can  be  raised  abundantly  and 
profitably  on  farms  is  evident  from  the 
experience  in  England.  Sheep-killing 
dogs  have  always  been  one  obstacle  to 
this;  but  the  dog  problem  is  doubless 
solvable. 


Buy  a  high  grade  engine.  Good  ma- 
chine work  costs  money,  and  it.  is  econ- 
omy in  the  long  run  to  buy  a  machine 
containing  the  best  material  and  hav- 
ing good  workmanship. 


No  Worry 
About  Harvest 


LJAVE  you  no- 
ticed  how 

discussion  of  the 
food  supply  situa- 
tion seems  to  center  r'^l 
around  the  number 
of  acres  it  is  possible 

to  plant  rather  than  '  "V-^ssi 

around  the  harvesting 
of  those  planted  acres? 

It  is  an  unconscious,  but  none  the  less 
wonderful,  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  . 
inventors  of  the  reaper  and  binder  that 
the  American  public  takes  the  harvest-  * 
ing  of  the  greatest  grain  crop  ever 
planted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sole  question  now  is, 
"How  many  acres  can  we  plant?"  The  power  and  help  re- 
quired by  the  planting  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  harvest 
where  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne 
binders  and  binder  twine  are  used. 

And,  where  they  are  used,  the  harvest  will  be  complete. 
No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  tall  or  short,  heavy  or  light, 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  fully  prepared  for  harvest.  Buy 
the  largest  binder  you  can  use.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7, 
and  a  7  better  than  a  6  or  5  because  the  larger  sizes  conserve 
labor.  Buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  old  one.  There  is  a  limit,  you  know,  to 
the  dependability  of  repaired  machines,  while  a  new  one  is 
absolutely  reliable. 

Through  our  90  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  dealers,  we 
furnish  promptly  either  new  machines  or  repairs  for  old 
ones.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  our  organization  for  any 
help  we  can  give  in  the  harvesting  of  this  year's  grain  crop — 
the  most  important  crop  ever  raised.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  direct. 


wine  ua  uncut.  I 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  W 

(Incorporated)  f  j 

CHICAGO  U  S  Aif|]J 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


No  Money  In  Advance 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100%v 
Efficient 


'Send] 
For  ! 
FREE 
Book 


SPSS 


Sensational 
Offer! 


Only  Hartman's  with  theft 
$12,000,000.00  capital,  their  tremen- 
dous organization  and  over  two  mil- 
lion customers  are  capable  of  such  a 
record  breakingofferasthis:  Order  any 
size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  you 
want— no  deposit— no  C.  O.  D.— no  secur- 
ity.  When  the  separator  comes,  work  it  80  days 
and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  if. 
back  at  our  expense  end  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Built  For  a 
Lifetime  of 
Service 

If  _  you  are  convinced  that 
the  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful 
bargain  and  just  the  Separator 
you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
sixth  60  days  after  arrival  and  balance  fni 
6  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months 
each— giving  you  a 


Made  li? 
Four  Sizes:  < 
375,  500,750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im- 
provements includ* 
ing  remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bowl 


Mail  1 
This 
Coupon. 
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IPBoOr  Withont 
mUHw  and  parti( 
^^5SjT      Farm  Credit 


We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In -Advance, 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
"Majestic"  is  the  perfect  separator — a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— a  real  triumph  achieved 
_tin  Cream  Separator  construction. 

r  Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
flow  the  "Majestic"  skims  down  to  the  last  drop— note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream— how  much  i 
quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you  \ 
bave  ever  seer..  You  will  find  it  just  1 
the  separator  you  want.  Our  free 
trial  without  money  or  security  offer 
proves  it  to  you. 

Send  For  FREE  BOOK 

Don't  buy  a  Separator  until  you 
get  all  the  facts  about  the  great 
"Majestic."  Learn  all  about  this 
wonderful  Separator.  Compare 
our  low  price.  The  "Majestic" 
on  our  year-to-pay.  farm- 
credit-terms  costs  less 
than  others  ask  all  cash  for.  Get  the  proof.  It's 
in  this  boob.  Mail  coupon. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

,_         402$  La  Salle  St.. 
|  Dept.1250  Chicago,  III. 

.THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
4025  La  Salle  Street,  Dept.  *2S«>  Chicago 


Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog 
and  particulars  of  your  No-Money-In-Advance,  full  Year-to-Pay 
Farm  Credit  Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 


Name., 


Address. 
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HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  makin?  415.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
oirur  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
ted  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  alio  manufacture  Home  and 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  13*        Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Community 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  j£^»2S*H& 

all  files.  Neat,  clean* 
I  ornamental,  conven- 
|  lent,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  oi 

metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything* 
Guaranteed  effective. 
1  Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  ior  $1.  ■ 


ttaEOLD  SOMEBS,  150  DeK&lb  Avs.,  Brooklyn,  M.  S 


ONIONS 


For  Sale — Near  Cotulla.  Texas,  onion  farm. 
Good  land,  well  and  house.    For  terms,  write 
BOX  393,  EAGLE  LAKE,  TEXAS 


BEE  SUPPLIES  lowpers,tce8 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies. 
Clemens  Bee  Supply  Co..  !66Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANT  THIS 
KNIFE 


FREE? 


Length,  8  H  Inches.  Tour  own  name  on  the 
handle. 


James  Hremer  wrote 
take  ti  for  his  knife. 


that  he  would  not 


John  Street  or  said  It  Is  easily  worth  $1.S0. 
It  Is  a  real  knife,  with  best  steel. 


Bend  me  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  It  for  less  than  an 
hour  of  your  time.  Address 

HARRY  LEONARD,  MANAGER 

Kansas  Fanner  Bids-  Topeka,  Kansas 

I0HOOII    AND  C0LL1S18 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  sjasnn- 
ttieing  $900  aonu&Hp.  Expenses 
ow.  814  students  from  11 
states.    For  eat&log  write 
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A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHtTtD  -^•k/r[iS'>^1' 

[AMiwLi  cowk...  %  Amr \ W  X.,.   X 

coRsircoviR »okis  ^L#l    MWm  m**\ 

tRocH„tD««    jr  v/JR  jh  ^ 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
illustrations  and  complete  Instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,  10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sus/ges- 
tlons  by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  War  Rosary 

I  knit,  I  knit, 
I  pray,  I  pray; 

My  knitting  is  my  rosary. 
And  as  I  weave  the  stitches  gray 

I  murmur  prayers  continually. 

Gray  loop — a  sign, 
Gray  knot — a  wish, 

Gray  row,  a  chain  of  wistful  prayer, 
For  thus  to  sit  and  knit  and  pray— 

This  is  of  war  the  woman's  share. 

And  so  I  knit, 
And  thus  I  pray, 

And  keep  repeating  night  and  day, 
May  God  lead  safely  those  dear  feet 

That  soon  shall  wear  the  web  of  gray. 

Now  and  again 
A  selfish  strain? 

But  surely  woman  heart  must  yearn 
And  pray  sometimes  that  she  may  hear 

The  sound  of  footsteps  that  return. 

But  if — O,  God, 
Not  that!    But  if 

It  must  be  sacrifice  complete, 
Then  I  will  trust  that  afterward 

Thou  wilt  guide  Home  those  precious 
feet.  — Westminster  Review. 


Until  Next  Harvest 

The  following  are  the  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  wheat,  announced  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  April  1 : 

Cut  down  the  consumption  of  wheat 
by  at  least  one-half. 

Households  keep  within  a  weekly  al- 
lowance for  each  person  of  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  flour  and  all  other  wheat 
products. 

Public  eating  places  keep  within  the 
same  allowance  for  every  twenty-one 
meals  served;  not  more  than  two  ounces 
of  wheat  products,  flour  included,  to  be 
served  to  a  guest  at  any  one  meal. 

Retail  purchases  of  flour  to  be  limited 
in  quantity  and  to  be  accompanied  by  at 
least  equal  weight  of  other  cereals. 

Bakers  to  keep  within  70  per  cent  of 
flour  formerly  used;  three-quarter-pound 
loaves  to  go  as  far  as  the  pound  loaf 
usually  does. 

No  wheat  to  be  used  in  manufactur- 
ing for  anything  but  food. 

Let  all  who  can  go  without  wheat. 


Spiritual  Motherhood 

A  mother  who  had  taken  a  course  in 
kindergarten  work  made  a  call  at  the 
school  where  she  had  studied. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  of  what  value  my 
training  has  been,  but  I  wish  I  could 
have  more,"  she  cried  wistfully.  "The 
problems  a  mother  has  to  meet  are  so 
many.  For  instance,  my  little  girl  has 
long,  curly  hair,  and  when  I  take  her  to 


the  shops,  the  clerks  comment  upon  it 
before  her.  I  fear  she  is  becoming  very 
vain.  Only  the  other  day  she  said,  as 
she  posed  before  the  mirror:  'I  have 
pretty  hair,  Mama ! '  " 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  kin- 
dergarten trainer. 

"I  replied  as  calmly  as  I  could  'It 
looks  very  well  when  you  keep  it  neat- 
ly bombed!" 

This  answer  showed  that  the  moth- 
er had  grasped  the  core  of  Froebel's 
idea  when  he  wrote:  "Mother,  let  your 
behavior  be  such  that  your  child  may 
early  learn  to  realize  that  your  approval 
is  given  not  to  his  small  visible  person, 
but  to  his  true  self.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  child  strives  for  being,  or  appear- 
ance, for  what  is  temporal  or  eternal 
rests  upon  the  power  of  the  mother  to 
guide  his  aspiration.  .  .  .  That  the 
bond  between  mother  and  child  may  not 
deteriorate  into  a  purely  physical  one, 
she  must  be  a  mother  not  only  in  feeling, 
but  with  the  insight  and  assured,  delib- 
erate deed." 

Such  a  mother  finds  no  drudgery  in 
her  task.  Rather  has  she  the  feeling  of 
the  artist,  for  joy  is  her  ruling  motive, 
not  joy  in  selfish  possession,  but  joy  in 
conquests  and  achievements.  She  is 
ready  to  pause  for  a  song  on  the  way,  is 
not  impatient  at  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney andj  genially  following  the  long 
zigzags  of  the  steps  hewed  by  Nature's 
own  slowly  unfolding  methods,  she 
guides  the  child  up  the  path,  winding 
hither  and  thither,  of  the  mountain  of 
life. 

Wise  is  the  patient  care  of  this  guide, 
knowing  no  fear,  even  when  the  child 
errs,  for  has  not  the  great  Goethe  told 
us  that  while  man  has  aspirations  he 
cannot  but  err?  Has  not  the  newer 
poet  dramatist,  Ibsen,  for  all  his  grave 
sense  of  human  culpability,  shown  us 
Solveig,  the  mother,  waiting  at  the  cross- 
roads till  Peer  Gynt  learns  that  he  has 
chosen  the  wrong  path,  patient  through 
all  the  years  for  him  to  come  to  her 
in  his  old  age  to  purge  his  soul  of  dross 
and  fill  it  with  the  truth. 

"Where  was  I?"  he  asks  as  he  kneels 
before  her,  dazed  by  his  sense  of  fail- 
ure, the  man  rich  in  world's  success,  but 
barren  in  things  of  the  soul.  "Where 
was  I  as  myself,  the  whole  man,  the 
true  man?" 

"In  my  faith,  in  my  hope,  in  my 
love,"  answered  the  eternal  woman,  un- 
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MOTHER'S  DAY 

THE  second  Sunday  of  May  is  now  generally  observed  as  "Mother's 
Day,"  the  thought  being  that  it  should  be  marked  by  some  distinct 
act  of  kindness — a  visit,  a  letter,  or  some  gift  or"  token  showing 
affectionate  remembrance  of  both  father  and  mother,  so  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  "Father's  Day"  as  well. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  dates  back  to  the  year  1907,  when  Miss  Anna 
Jarvis  invited  a  friend  to  spend  the  second  Sunday  in  May  at  her  home 
to  commemorate  the  date  of  her  mother's  death.  During  the  day  the 
daughter  disclosed  her  desire  to  dedicate  a  day  to  all  mothers.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  that  city  to  celebrate  the  day  in  their  churches  and  homes. 
The  custom  spread  rapidly  to  other  cities,  and  in  the  ten  years  since  its 
first  observance  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  it  has  become  national  and 
international. 

The  white  carnation  was  chosen  as  the  fitting  emblem  of  a  mother's 
love,  because  of  its  constant  purity,  its  form  and  fragrance,  its  wide  field 
of  growth,  and  lasting  qualities.  A  bright  flower — usually  a  pink  carna- 
tion— is  worn  for  the  mother  who  is  still  living. 

The  appeal  of  Mother's  Day  is  a  universal  one.  Every  one  of  us  has 
a  mother,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  we  are, 
and  whose  influence  is  only  for  good.  The  observance  of  the  day  takes 
many  of  us  who  are  older  back  to  childhood's  simple  faith  and  innocence, 
and  in  the  light  of  those  early  lessons  much  of  the  worldly  wisdom 
acquired  since  loses  its  supposed  importance. 

The  day  has  a  twofold  significance.  To  the  mother  it  cannot  but 
bring  a  fresh  realization  of  her  responsibility  and  her  blessed  privilege. 
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daunted  in  her  belief  in  the  final  out- 
come. 

"Wife,  mother,  sister  art  thou!"  an- 
swered the  newly  inspired  Peer,  seeing 
her  for  the  first  time  as  she  was,  the 
woman  not  of  flesh  alone,  nor  of  intel- 
lect nor  of  this  .world,  but  the  spiritual 
mother  of  the  race. — Harriet  Frances 
Carpenter,  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Textile  Tests 


The  laws  of  the  country  offer  no  pro- 
tection to  the  purchaser  of  materials. 
The  object  in  making  these  tests  is  to 
discover  if  cloth  is  adulterated,  artifi- 
cially dressed  or  misrepresented  in  any 
way.  The  following  tests  from  Exten- 
sion Circular  41,  "Principles  of  Sewing," 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  may  be 
used  in  any  home: 

L  If  water  is  dropped  on  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  the  moisture  spreads  rapidly 
on  linen  but  will  remain  unabsorbed  on 
the  cotton  for  some  time.  This  is  not 
always  a  safe  test,  as  cotton  and  linen 
are  often  heavily  sized  with  dressing 
which  prevents  the  water  from  being 
absorbed. 

2.  A  much  safer  test  may  be  made  by 
dropping  glycerine  on  cotton  and  linen. 
Linen  will  become  transparent  but  cot- 
ton will  not  be  affected. 

3.  Crushing  cotton  and  linen  materials 
in  the  hands  will  show  the  difference  in 
the  materials,  as  linen  wrinkles  more 
than  cotton. 

4.  Cotton  and  wool  mixtures  when 
moistened  wrinkle  more  than  pure  wool 
materials. 

5.  Material  may  be  tested  by  pulling 
out  threads  and  examining  the  ends. 
Cotton  fibers  are  short  with  fuzzy  ends, 
usually  pointed.  Wool  fibers  are  short, 
kinky  and  stiff;  fibers  of  reeled  silk  are 
long,  straight  and  lustrous,  while  fibers 
of  spun  silk  are  short  and  easily  broken. 

6.  Sizing  may  be  discovered  by  rub- 
bing the  material  between  the  hands  to 
see  if  the  dressing  will  come  out.  Wash- 
ing will  also  remove  dressing. 

7.  Each  fiber  has  a  characteristic 
burning  test  which  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished: (a)  Cotton  burns  quickly 
with  flame,  (b)  Linen  burns  like  cot- 
ton, but  is  not  as  inflammable,  as  it  has 
less  oil  in  the  fiber  and  less  air  in  the 
woven  cloth.  (c)  Wool  burns  slowly, 
gives  off  an  odor  like  burnt  feathers, 
and  leaves  a  gummy  residue,  (d)  Silk 
burns  more  slowly  and  with  less  odor 
than  wool.  It  leaves  a  crisp  ash.  Silk 
leaves  more  ash  when  weighted. 

Saving  the  Babies 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  is  planning  to 
make  the  year  beginning  April  6,  1918,  a 
Children's  Year,  with  the  definite  aim  of 
saving  100,000  babies.  Last  year  300,000 
American  children  under  five  years  of 
age  and  15,000  American  mothers  died. 
It  is  believed  many  of  these  deaths 
might  have  been  prevented  and  that 
many  of  the  children  who  lived  might 
be  helped  to  a  better  physical  develop- 
ment. 

The  campaign  will  be  begun  with  a 
nation-wide  weighing  and  measuring  of 
children  under  five  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  just  what  the  children  of 
each  community  need  to  enable  them  to 
become  strong,  efficient  men  and  women. 
The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  will  fur- 
nish material  and  suggestions  for  the 
work,  and  is  asking  the  co-operation  of 
mothers  and  fathers. 

Mrs.  Max  West,  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  sends  lis  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  un- 
dertaken: "About  one-third  of  the 
drafted  men  examined  for  the  army  in 
this  country  are  rejected  for  physical 
defects,  many  of  which  might  have  been 
prevented  or  cured  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood  if  the  parents  had  understood 
how  it  could  be  done.  And  the  defects 
which  disqualify  a  man  for  service  in  the 
army  hamper  him  in  civil  life  as  well. 

"Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  nation  which 
learns  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  its 
young  manhood  is  in  something  less 
than  normal  physical  condition  and  that 
a  large  part  of  such  weakness  was  easily 
to  have  been  prevented,  is  blind  and 
stupid  if  it  permits  such  conditions  to 
go  on  unchecked?  So  mothers  especially 
are  asked,  as  a  patriotic  service,  to  help 
make  the  citizenship  of  the  future  strong, 
efficient,  unhandicapped  by  bodily  imper- 
fections. Mothers  and  fathers  have  not* 
always,  been  able  to  get  for  their  chil- 
dren the  advice  of  doctors  and  skilled 
nurses  in  guarding  their  children's  health 
and  in  caring  for  the  ailments  that  seem 
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little  and  not  worth  bothering  about.  In 
this  way  many  slight  physical  handicaps 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  into  serious 
defects.  But  the  knowledge  which  we 
now  have  that  such  defects  can  often  be 
prevented  makes  more  than  ever  impor- 
tant and  hopeful  the  work  which  moth- 
ers can  do  in  safeguarding  the  conditions 
under  which  the  present  generation  of 
children  is  growing  up. 

"More  than  ten  million  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  are 
just  passing  through  the  physically  most 
hazardous  years  of  the  whole  span  of 
life.  Mothers  can  do  more  for  them  now 
than  can  be  done  at  any  other  period  to 
correct  curable  defects  and  especially  to 
start  them  along  the  road  to  normal 
health  and  healthy  development  by 
proper  food,  careful  attention  to  their 
hygiene,  and  by  keeping  close  watch  over 
them  that  war  conditions  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  their  welfare.  Very  often  what 
their  mothers  can  do  for  them  now  will 
determine  their  future  usefulness  as 
citizens. 

"In  our  work  for  America's  babies  we 
have  England's  splendid  record  before 
us;  for  by  resolutely  safeguarding  her 
mothers,  infants,  and  young  children, 
England  brought  her  infant  death  rate 
for  the  second  year  of  the  war  down  to 
ninety-one  deaths  for  every  thousand 
births — a  point  lower  than  has  ever  been 
recorded  before  in  that  country,  and, 
incidentally,  one  which  is  several  points 
lower  than  the  average  even  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  which  figures  are  available." 

What  are  thl  dangers  that  threaten 
childhood — dangers  made  more  than  ever 
threatening  by  the  strain  of  war  condi- 
tions? What  can  mothers  do  to  combat 
them?  These  are  questions  which  will 
be  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns. 
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A  mother's  love — how  sweet  the  name! 

What  is  a  mother's  love? — 
A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame 

Enkindled  from  above 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould; 
The  warmest  love  that  can  g-row  cold; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

— James  Montgomery. 


My  mother,  she's  so  good  to  me,  if  I  was 

good  as  I  could  be 
I  couldn't  be  as  good;  no,  sir;  can't  any  boy 

be  good  as  her. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


What  to  Do  With  the  Flour 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
goes  into  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  Vic- 
tory bread.  That  gives  just  about  two 
slices  for  each  meal — with  nothing  over 
for  cake,  pastry,  or  anything  else. 

One  pound  of  wheat  flour  goes  into 
one  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  Victory 
bread,  which  makes  twenty-eight  one- 
ounce  slices,  or  four  a  day.  That  leaves 
half  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  for  cake, 
pastry,  macaroni,  and  incidental  cooking. 

Muffins  and  biscuit  —  medium  size  — 
made  on  a  fifty-fifty  recipe,  use  a  quar- 
ter ounce  each  of  wheat  flour. 

A  fair  sl?ce  of  cake  or  a  piece  of  one- 
crust  pie,  also  on  a  fifty-fifty  recipe, 
likewise  takes  about  one-quarter  ounce 
of  wheat. 

An  ordinary  serving  of  wheaten  break- 
fast foods,  or  a  half  cupful  of  cooked 
macaroni  or  spaghetti  contains  an  ounce 
of  wheat. 

Wheatless  meals  and  days  kept  as  be- 
fore, and  Victory  bread  at  the  remaining 
ten  meals,  will  use  about  twelve  ounces 
of  wheat. 

Going  without  wheat  at  other  meals — 
or  at  all  meals — let  potatoes,  rice,  hom- 
iny and  other  cereals  take  the  place  of 
bread,  or  bread  may  be  eaten  that  con- 
tains no  wheat. 

Food  will  win  the  war!  Food  today 
means,  first  of  all,  wheat. — United  States 
Food  Administration. 


A  Canadian  Food  Budget 

England  has  gone  on  rations  and  each 
buyer,  from  the  king  to  the  humblest 
citizen,  must  present  a  card  to  secure 
his  weekly  allotment  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  pound  of  meat  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  or  margarine.  The  Canadian 
Food  Board  is  urging  Canadians  to  adopt 
voluntary  rationing  and  has  issued  a 
budget  for  a  family  of  five— a  man  and 
his  wife  at  moderate  work;  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  and  two  other  children  of 
nine  and  three  years  respectively. 

Compare  this  Canadian  .budget  with 
what  has  been  asked  of  you.  It  will 
provide  adequate  nourishment  for  a* 
family  of  five  for  the  week,  although  it 
calls  for  greater  restrictions  than  are 
being  asked  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istration. Especially  may  the  difference 
be  noticed  in  the  milk  allowance. 

One  week's  budget  for  a  family  of 
five : 


Milk — Seven  quarts  whole  milk. 
Fruit — Fourteen  pounds  according  to 
season. 

Fats — Two  pounds  butter  or  oleomar- 
garine; one  pound  cooking  fat. 

Sugars — Three  pounds  of  sugar;  one 
pound  corn  syrup,  molasses  or  honey. 

Cereal  Products  —  Ten  pounds  flour ; 
ten  pounds  cereals  in  other  forms.  v 

Fresh  Vegetables — Forty  pounds  pota- 
toes; fourteen  pounds  other  fresh  vege- 
tables. 

Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes  —  Four 
pounds  lean  meat;  two  pounds  fresh 
fish;  one  pound  salt  fish;  one  dozen 
eggs;  one  pound  cheese;  two  pounds 
dried  beans  or  split  peas. 

New  Flours  in  Old  Recipes 

Many  housekeepers  have  experimented 
with  the  substitute  cereals  and  know 
just  how  to  use  them  in  muffins  and 
other  breads.  Weight  for  weight  these 
flours  and  brans  absorb  the  same  amount 
of  moisture  and  require  the  same  meas- 
ure of  baking  powder  to  raise  them  as 
wheat  flour.  You  can  use  the  new  flours 
in  old  recipes  if  you  substitute  equal 
weights  for  the  wheat  flour  called  for. 
A  cupful  of  wheat  flour  sifted  and  meas- 
ured lightly  weighs  four  ounces;  the 
table  below  gwes  the  equivalent  of  four 
ounces  of  substitutes  expressed  in  cups: 

One  cupful  (four  ounces)  of  wheat 
flour  equals — 

Barley  flour   1%  cupful 

Corn  flour   1  cupful 

Fine  corn  meal  1  cupful 

Coarse  corn  meal  ....  %  cupful 

■  Buckwheat  %  cupful 

Rice  flour    %  cupful 

Hominy  grits   %  cupful 

Rolled  oats  (ground).   %  cupful 

The  above  equivalents  represent  an 
average  on  these  flours,  but  different 
mills  turn  out  different  grades  of  flour 
and  weight  is  the  safest  guide.  If  you 
have  no  scales,  sift  flour  and  measure 
lightly  in  a  measuring  cup. 


Potato  Souffle 

4  cupfuls  hot  mashed  potato 

1  tablespoonful  melted  fat 

2  tablespoonfuls  milk 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

%  teaspoonful  pepper 
Tolks  of  two  eggs 
Whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff 

Mix  all  but  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in 
the  order  given.  Beat  thoroughly,  fold 
in  the  stiffly -beaten  whites,  pile  in  a 
baking  dish,  and  cook  until  the  mixture 
puffs  and  is  brown  on  the  top. 


A  Wheatless  Triumph 

One  day  late  in  March  a  conference 
was  on  at  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
and  the  subject  was  "Wheat."  In  the 
midst  of  solemn  debate  a  triumphant 
cook  entered  the  room.  She  bore  a  tray 
with  the  evidences  of  her  triumph  — 
three  sponge  cakes,  one  of  corn  flour,  one 
of  rice  flour  and  one  of  barley  flour. 

Not  a  dust  of  wheat  flour  was  used  in 
these  cakes,  and  again  the  American 
woman  had  triumphed.  When  eggs  and 
sugar  were  scarce,  she  baked  eggless, 
sugarless  cakes;  now  that  there  is  no 
wheat  flour  to  spare  for  cakes,  she  bakes 
wheatless  cakes. 

All  three  cakes  were  delicate  and  fine 
— that  is,  they  were  true  sponge  cakes. 
The  cook  who  made  them — a  very  distin- 
guished expert  in  economics  —  followed 
the  directions  known  to  our  mothers  — 
the  weight  of  the  eggs  in  sugar  and 
half  the  weight  in  flour. 

Here  they  are.  Proceed  carefully; 
either  weigh  materials,  following  the 
old-fashioned  rule  for  sponge  cake,  or 
use  a  measuring  cup.  Sift  flour  before 
measuring  and  measure  lightly. 

Barley  Sponge  Cake — 
1%  cupfuls  barley  flour 
1  cupful  sugar 
4  eggs 

1  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

Corn  Flour  Sponge  Cake — 

1  cupful  corn  flour 

1  cupful  sugar 
4  eggs 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

Rice  Sponge  Cake — 

%  cupful  rice  flour 

1  cupful  sugar 
4  eggs 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
*Qt  teaspoonful  salt 

Directions  for  Mixing:  Separate  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs.  Beat  the 
yolks  until  light,  add  the  sugar,  the  salt 
and  the  lemon  juice.  Fold  in  alternately 
the  flour  and  the  stiffly-beaten  whites. 

These  cakes  are  all  very  nice  and  light, 
texture  and  color  good.  Barley  has  a 
characteristic  flavor.  The  corn  flour 
cake  is  especially  tender  and  all  are  of 
good  texture.  The  extra  lemon  juice  is 
used  with  rice  and  corn  because  these 
flours  have  a  slightly  starchy  taste. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


Wheat  is  needed  in  the  front  line 
trench  "over  there."  Let  potatoes  serve 
as  the  home  guard  "over  here." 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  THOU- 
sands  clerks  at  Washington,  immediately, 
for  war  preparatory  work.  $100  month. 
Quick  increase.  Men-women  18  or  over. 
Seven-hour  day.  Thirty  days  vacation.  Easy 
clerical  work.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Your  country  needs  you.  Help  her  and  live 
in  Washington  during  these  stirring  war 
times.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  posi- 
tions open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

DWARF  KAFIR,  85  GERMINATION,  $3 
bushel.    Oscar  Wilcox,  Larned,  Kansas. 

ORANGE  CANE  SEED,  EXTRA  GOOD,  16 
per  cwt. .  sacks  extra.  Joseph  Nixon,  Belle 
Plaine,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED  AND 
graded,  18c  pound,  any  quantity.  Sacks 
free.     Geo.  Buntz,  Chase,  Kansas. 

BLACK  AMBER  CANE,  $3  PER  BUSHED 
f.  o.  b.  Union  Pacific.  Good  new  seed.  G.  E. 
Shouse,  Niles,  Kansas. 

SUDAN,  WELL  MATURED,  20  CENTS 
per  pound,  $18  per  cwt.  D.  M.  Bantrager, 
Box  30,  Haven,  Kansas. 

4,000  POUNDS  OF  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED 
at  25  cents  per  pound.  J.  B.  Pool,  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma. 

FETERITA,  $3.00  BUSHEL.  WELL  MA- 
tured,  recleaned,  graded.  Sacks  free.  D.  W. 
Little,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  16  CENTS  PER  POUND, 
recleaned.  Purity  and  germination  guaran- 
teed.'  M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

STONE  AND  EARLIANA  TOMATO 
plants,  200,  30  cents;  1,000,  $1.25,  prepaid. 
D.  F.  Hamilton,  Hatfield,  Ark. 

SUDAN  SEED  —  BUY  FROM  GROWER, 
22%c  pound  bagged,  delivered.  No  Johnson 
or  sorghums.  1917  crop  95%  germination. 
Hugh  Roberts,  Garfield,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  $19  HUNDRED  POUNDS, 
$10  fifty  pounds.  Recleaned.  guaranteed 
free  Johnson  grass.  Red  top  cane,  7%  cents; 
orange  cane,  7  cents.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

PLANTS — CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  LARGE 
tough  plants,  500  75c,  1,000  $1.50.  Prepaid 
parcel  post.  Peppers,  100,  50c.  Years  in 
the  plant  business.  Co-Operative  Plant 
Company,  Ponta,  Texas. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
ready  May  1.  Tomato  plants.  Frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  ready  now.  Prices,  per  hun- 
dred, 50  cents;  per  thousand,  $3.50,  deliv- 
ered. S.  &  H.  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  North 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA  DWARF  AND  STANDARD 
broom  corn  seed,  cream  and  red  dwarf  maize, 
dwarf  kafir  and  common  millet,  $7;  feterita, 
$8;  amber,  orange  and  Texas  red  canes,  $8; 
Sudan,  $21.  All  per  100  pounds,  recleaned, 
freight  prepaid;  prepaid  express,  $1  more. 
Claycomb  Seed  Store,  Guymon,  Oklahoma. 

LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  HIGH-GRADE  CAB- 
bage  and  tomato  plants  ready  now  of  lead- 
ing varies,  100,  40c;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.00; 
5,000,  $7.50.  Orders  filled  promptly  by  par- 
cel post  or  express  not  prepaid  and  guaran- 
teed to  arrive  in  good  condition.  M.  D. 
Lancaster,  Longview,  Texas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  ARTHUR  KEMP,  GRANT 
Township,  Sherman  County,  Kansas,  one 
three-year-old  black  male  m,ule,  appraised 
at  $120.  Doris  E.  Soden,  County  Clerk, 
Goodland,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  —  ABOUT  DECEMBER  30. 
1917,  by  E.  W.  Cramm,  who  resides  2  V2  miles 
north  and  2%  miles  east  of  Chase,  Rice 
County,  Kansas,  one  red  heifer  with  white 
face,  about  two  years  old,  appraised  value 
$50.  Emern  H.  Sledd,  County  Clerk,  Lyons, 
Kansas. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  EIGHT  TO  TEN 
weeks  old,  $15.     Clair  W.  Brown,  Brewster, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALEXANDER  CANNING  OUTFITS  IS 
the  latest  idea  in  canners  for  canning  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  meats.  By 
this  process  all  the  fine  flavors  and  nutri- 
tion are  left  in  the  products,  you  can  have 
the  very  best  of  garden  truck,  fruits  and 
fresh  meats  on  your  table  the  year  round 
with  very  little  effort  or  expense.  Give  the 
children  a  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars 
canning.  These  canners  are  inexpensive, 
durable,  efficient  and  simple  of  operation 
and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  money 
back.  Write  now  for  prices  and  description. 
G.  W.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 


DOGS. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  Priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
V-  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  —  springers,  fresh  cows  and  young 
stuff.  Herd  sire  a  30-pound  bull.  C.  S. 
Simmons,  Belmont,  Wis. 

TWENTY -FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 
you'll  be  proud  to  own.  Born  September  27. 
Individually  superfine.  Nearly  white,  large. 
Sire  over  ton.    O.  S.  Andrews,  Greeley,  Kan. 

WANTED  —  A  REGISTERED  BULL  OR 
one  from  a  high-grade  cow  with  quantity 
and  quality  combined,  ready  for  service. 
Write  me  full  description  and  price.  H.  M. 
Diffenbacher,  Kearney,  Missouri. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESl 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

THRIFTY  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  five  to  seven  weeks  «old,  prac- 
tically pure-breds,  beautifully  marked,  from 
high-producing  dams.  $25,  guaranteed  safe 
arrival  and  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Buy  your  calves  from  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  herds  in  Kansas.  Magee  Dairy  Farm, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 


WANTED 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lisb  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


WANTED  —  POP  CORN.  THE  BAR- 
teldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wisconsin. 

DANDY  IMPROVED  FORTY  ACRES,  BIG 
house,  orchard;  $"1,250,  terms;  others.  Mc- 
Grath,  Mountain  View,  Mo. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BARGAINS — BARGAINS — FARMS,  UNIM- 
proved  lands  and  exchanges.  Send  for  free 
magazine.  Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

STOCKMAN'S  SPECIAL 

480  ACRES,  99  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on 
main  line  railroad,  one  mile  from  town  of 
1,000  people,  three  railroads;  good  churches 
and  schools;  about  100  acres  in  cultivation; 
40  acres  of  bluestem  meadow,  balance  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  pasture,  real  blue- 
grass.  All  tillable  land  if  you  want  to  break 
it  up;  good  land,  fine  location ;  9-room  house; 
two  good  barns.  Best  stock  proposition  in 
Southeastern  Kansas.  To  see  it  will  be  to 
buy  it.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $57.50  an 
acre.  Very  liberal  terms  if  needed.  Send 
for  complete  description.  Address 

Allen  County  Investment  Co. 

Iola,  Kansas 

Ozark  Farm  Lands  Cheap 

Fertile  soil;  mild  climate;  abundant  rain- 
fall; never  failing  streams  and  springs;  free 
range  for  live  stock;  large  and  sure  yields  of 
grain  and  fruit.  Valley  farms,  $30  to  $40 
per  acre.  Other  cheaper  lands.  Ask  for 
information  and  description. 

Ozark  Land  Company 

336  South  Fifth  Salina,  Kansas 

Beautiful  160-Acre  Shawnee  County,  Kan- 
sas, farm,  near  Topeka,  only  $75;  two-thirds 
cash,  twenty  years  on  balance.  Can  fit  you 
out  in  any  size  farm  desired.    List  free. 

J.  E.  THOMPSON 
(The  Farmer  Land  Man)  Tecnmseh,  Kansas 

Now  is  the  hour  of  our  testing.  Let 
us  make  it  the  hour  of  our  victory — vic- 
tory over  ourselves;  victory  over  the 
enmy  of  freedom. — Home  Food  Adminis- 
tration Card,  1918. 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 

LEGHORNS.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS.  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
ieggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Tonn, 
Haven.  Kansas. 


CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Henry  Wohler, 
Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S  .  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie    Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 


EGGS— SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN, 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence, 
Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
$4.50  per  hundred.  Muril  Shurter,  Route  3, 
Madison,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100,  $5.50  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den.  Morland,  Kansas. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — PURE-BRED  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fifty  eggs,  $3.50;  one 
hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kansas. 


HOLLAND'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns,  the  kind  that  pays  the  old  farm- 
er's grocery  bills.  Eggs,  $5.50  per  108.  Hugh 
Holland,  Route  3,  Okarche,  Okla. 


EGGS,  10  CENTS  EACH — S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  cockerel  dams  above  200 
eggs;  sires  from  dams  of  247  and  282  eggs. 
Frank  Uhl,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
well,  Kansas. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  breo-«-.'XclusiveIy  16  years.  Real  lay- 
ers. Eggs,  $6  hundred.  Ed  N.  Regnier, 
Wamego,  Kansas. 


YOUNG,  FRANTZ,  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  winter  layers.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas.  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons.  Canaries.  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— FIF- 
teen,  $1.25;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  John  Smutny, 
Irving,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


EIGHT  _iANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  HENS, 
four  dollars  each.  One  torn,  $8.  All  lay- 
ing.   F«ank  M-.  .Easley,  Eldorado,  Okla. 


EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE,  HEALTHY, 
deep  red  Bourbon  turkeys,  $3.50  for  eleven. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kansas. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3;  one  hundred,  $5.50. 
H.  Clay  Shirky,  Norborne,  Mo. 


EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury.  Kansas. 


FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
|1.50,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  PURE  -  BRED.  — 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7.  Mrs. 
Homer  Beasley,  Bridgeport,  Oklahoma. 


GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.25  setting  or  $8  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.75;  fifty,  $3;  hun- 
dred, f6.  Mrs.  Charles  Zi,egenhirt,  Linn, 
Kansas. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  WIN- 
ning  pens  at  leading  shows  in  West  this 
season.  Hatch  guaranteed.  Shipped  pre- 
paid. Write  for  prices.  Leo  Anderson, 
Juniata,  Nebraska. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12  He.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — SPE. 
cial  matlngs,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  $5^  utility, 
hundred,  $6.     W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
Barred  Rocks,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6. 
Carl  Brummund,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS  — EGGS.  $1.50  FIFTEEN. 
Good  layers.  Mrs.  Hugh  Shultz,  Eureka, 
Kansas. 


PURE  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.75  PER 
fifteen,  postage  paid.  Mrs.  Grace  Young, 
Route  1,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


"RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS"  —  PRIZE 
winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50; 
hundred,  $6.  Chicks,  16c.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS.  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C,  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  (RINGLET 
strain),  from  large,  vigorous,  splendid- 
marked  birds,  $1.25  per  fifteen;  100,  $6.  S. 
R.  Blackwelder,  Isabel,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  .fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 
from  stock  winning  at  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
1916;  also  first  at  Topeka,  1918;  $7.50  hun- 
dred, $1.25  fifteen;  first  pen,  $3  fifteen,  $5 
thirty.    Mrs.  Myrtle  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 


BRED -TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  191tr;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  For  sale,  two 
pens,  to  make  room  for  young  chicks.  Write 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  —  EXTRA 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  pen  birds,  $2  for 
fifteen.     Mrs.  E.  G.  Tharp,  Protection,  Kan. 


EGGS,  $2  PER  SETTING.  S.  C.  BLACK 
Minorcas.  My  birds  took  first  prize  at  Lin- 
coln Fair,  also  at  Omaha  1917.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Gage,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMEB 


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GOOD  STOCK. 
Eggs,  $1.25  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty.  Effle  Achl- 
eon,  Palco,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.65;  fifty,  $3.76;  hundred,  $6.50.  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 


CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
Kansas  and  Missouri  prize  winners,  $1.50 
setting,  $8  for  hundred.  J.  J.  Pauls,  Hills- 
boro, Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
for  sale,  one  dollar  per  fifteen,  six  dollars 
per  hundred,  prepaid.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hatz, 
DeWitt,  Neb. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Louis  Bru- 
ning,  Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50. 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  |6  per  hundred,  from 
good  laying  strain.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Chilcott's  Poultry  Farm,   Mankato,  Kansas. 


FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  ROSE 
Combs,  fifteen  years  a  breeder.  Eggs,  $1 
setting  if  more  than  one  setting  is  ordered. 
$5  hundred.    I.  B.  Pixley,  Wamego,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $3.65;  hundred,  $6.  Baby 
chirks.  20c  each.  Lawrence  BIythe,  White 
City,  Kansas.   


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  $1.50  FOR 
fifteen,  postpaid;  large  stock.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Shipley,  Deer  Creek,  Oklahoma. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 


SELL  ROOSTERS  AND  SURPLUS  HENS 
now,  produce  non-fertile  eggs,  conserve  feed. 
Coops  loaned  free.  Ask  for  prices.  The 
Copes.  Topeka. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kannas  Farmer. 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  OR  WHITE 
eggs.     E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 


STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen.  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield.  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.    Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 

seo,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  S.  C.  RED  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5.     Mrs.  W.  Shill,  Lamed, 

Kansas.  » 


CARVER'S  QUALITY  R.  C.  RED  EGGS, 
$5  per  hundred.    Mrs.  S.  H.  Nash,  Route  1, 

Kinsley,  Kansas. 


NITE'S  S.  C.  REDS  —  TWENTY  GOOD 
breeding  pullets,  $2  and  $3  each.  Two  mated 
trios.  $10  each.  Eggs  now  15c  each  from 
my  two  best  pens.    Samuel  H.  Nite,  Garden 

City,  Kansas. 


BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Amerlcus, 
Kansas. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


PURE  ROSE1  COMB  WHITES — 100  EGGS, 
$7.50;  fifty,  .$4;  fifteen,  $1.50.  Extra  layers. 
Golden  Seabright  bantam  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25. 
E.  Bidleman,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W,  Devine,  Field  Representative 


Address  AH  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  In 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jerseys. 

May  24  —  Glenwells  Farm,  Grandview,  Mo. 
B.  C.  Settles.  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 

Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Samuel  Drybread,  of  Elk  City,  Kansas,  is 
one  of  the  successful  breeders  of  Hereford 
cattle  in  Kansas.  He  started  eighteen  years 
ago  with  only  a  small  herd.  He  has  paid 
for  two  good  farms  from  the"  proceeds  of 
sales  of  cattle  and  now  has  in  his  pastures 
more  than  180  head  of  breeding  cattle.  The 
best  blood  lines  have  been  boujjht  to  im- 
prove the  herd,  and  a  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  a  splendid  lot  of  strong 
young  bulls.  Several  are  of  Britisher  and 
Fairfax  breeding. 


Orrie  Coburn,  manager  of  Edgewood 
Farms,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  reports  a 
good  demand  for  high-class  dairy  stock. 
This  is  one  of  the  Wisconsin  farms  that  is 
drawn  upon  heavily  for  Holstein  and  Guern- 
sey calves  and  during  the  past  several  years 
a  large  number  of  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
have  been  shipped  from  this  farm  to  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  in  the  Southwest.  Last 
week  they  shipped  twenty-five  head  to 
Kansas. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Glenwell's  Farm 
Jersey  sale  to  be  held  at  Grandview,  Mis- 
souri, May  24,  the  day  preceding  the  picnic 
of  the  Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  at  Longview  Farm.  This  sale 
will  be  under  the  management  of  B.  C. 
Settles,  of  Palmyra,  Missouri.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  head  will  be  offered  tn  the 
sale  and  the  offering  will  include  Register 
of  Merit  cows  with'records  up  to  700  pounds 
of  butter  per  year. 


M.  E.  Gunderson  &  Sons,  of  Alderley  Stock 
Farm,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin,  report  their 
fine  herd  of  Holsteins  doing  well.  This  is 
one  of  Wisconsin's  heavy-producing  herds 
and  many  of  the  good  Holstein  herds  in  the 
country  were  started  with  foundation  stock 
from  this  herd.  ReCent  sales  from  the  herd 
include  a  son  of  Victoria  Canary  Segis,  a 
22.65-pound  junior  four-year-old;  also  a  fine 
young  bull  by  the  great  herd  sire,  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  43d,  whose  dam, 
Aaggie  Wayne  Peep,  has  a  seven-day  record 
of  34.59  pounds  and  a  year  record  of 
1,250.35  pounds  butter  from  27.762.5  pounds 
milk  They  also  recently  sold  a  son  of 
Beauty  Pietertje  Prince,  a  32  y2 -pound  bull. 


Dr.  F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kansas,  has 
recently  bought  the  entire  show  and  breed- 
ing flock  of  Southdown  sheep  owned  by  H. 
&  G.  Croft,  of  Bluff  City.  Kansas,  to  be 
placed  on  the  Golden  Hoof  farm.  Doctor 
Cornell  has  the  largest  flocks  of  registered 
Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  Southdown  sheep 
in  the  state  and  is  doing  much  to  promote 
the  sheep  industry  in  Kansas.  He  has  used 
nothing  but  imported  rams  of  the  very  best 
breeding  and  individuality  in  building  up 
his  flocks,  and  now  has  flocks  noted  for  size, 
type  and  heavy  shearing  qualities.  His  slo- 
gan is  "Weight  and  wool  always  win.  ' 


J.  C.  Banbury  &  Son.  of  Pratt,  Kansas, 
are  successful  breeders  of  Polled  Durham 
cattle.  They  have  always  maintained  a 
herd  of  the  double  standard  hornless  Short- 
horns. The  herd  was  founded  from  the 
leading  herds  of  Kansas.  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri. Many  cows  in  the  herd  will  weigh 
1  400  to  1,600  pounds  in  flesh  and  are  reg- 
ular producers.  They  represent  the  best 
families  and  are  bred  as  near  pure  Scotch 
as  can  be  found.  The  herd  bulls  now  used 
are  Roan  Orange  by  Orange  Champion,  and 
Sultan's  Pride.  This  calf  was  first  and 
iunior  champion  in  three  state  fairs  in  1915 
and  won  three  firsts  in  1916  at  state  fairs. 
His  half  sister  was  a  grand  champion  and 
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his  illustrious  sire,  True  Sultan,  is  the  un- 
defeated grand  champion.  The  cow  herd 
now  numbers  about  125  head. 


F.  C.  Kingsley,  of  Auburn,  Kansas,  is  one 
Of  the  successful  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle in  Kansas.  Mr.  Kingsley  started  his  herd 
twenty-six  years  ago.  His  foundation  stock 
was  three  choice  heifers  of  the  best  breed- 
ing to  be  had  at  that  time.  They  were  alt 
heavy  milkers.  One  of  them,  Miss  Lackey 
2d,  made  a  record  of  seven  gallons  of  milk 
per  day  and  weighed  1,800  pounds  at  ma- 
turity. The  sires  that  have  been  used  in 
this  herd  include  20th  Earl  of  Valley  Grove 
122381,  sire  Lord  Mayor  112727,  by  Baron 
Lavender  2d  72610;  Baron  Goldsmith  224633; 
Golden  Dawn  by  Golden  Prince;  Dood  Gas- 
ton by  Maxwalton;  Rosedale  by  Avondale; 
Gild  Tender  by  Donald,  and  Col.  Hopewell, 
a  Thirtseltop  bred  bull.  These  sires  weighed 
from  2,200  to  2,50  pounds.  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
a  very  fine  hred  of  cows,  all  of  the  best 
blood  lines  and  good  individuals. 


E.  R.  McKeefer  &  Sons,  of  Ossian,  Ind., 
Owners  of  one  of  the  famous  herds  of  old 
original  big-boned  Spotted  Polands,  report 
their  herd  doing  well.  Their  show  herd  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  attractive  live 
stock  exhibits  at  both  Topeka  and  Hutchin- 
son fairs,  1917.  This  year  they  have  a 
large  number  of  spring  pigs  and  also  have 
a  choice  lot  of  fall  pigs  by  their  two  great 
prize  winning  boars. 


Bowel  Trouble  with  Chicks 

T  THIS  season  of  the  year  we  are 
confronted  with  many  chick  ail- 
ments of  which  perhaps  the  worst 
is  bowel  trouble.    If  a  flock  of 
little  chicks  gets  bowel  trouble,  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  due  to  some  fault  of  our 
own  and  could  have  been  prevented.  I 
know  of  an  instance  this  spring  of  a 
friend  taking  off  a  hatch  of  150  chicks, 
as  lively  a  bunch  as  you  would  wish  to 
see.    She  kept  forty  of  these  chicks  and 
sold  the  rest  in  lots  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five.    One  lady  who  bought  a 
dozen  called  me  up  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week  and  asked  me  what  to 

do,  saying  that  Mrs.    had  sold  her 

a  dozen  chicks.  In  a  couple  of  days  they 
began  to  die  with  bowel  trouble  and  now 
she  had  only  three  left.  She  said  she 
was  poor  and  not  able  to  stand  the  logs 

and  Mrs.    had  no  business  to  sell 

sick  chicks. 

I  looked  into  the  matter  and  found  all 
the  other  chicks  sold  and  the  ones  the 
lady  kept  for  herself  were  growing  and 
doing  fine,  with  not  a  sick  one  in  the 
lot.  They  had  all  had  good  care  and 
had  been  kept  warm  and  dry.  The 
chicks  that  the  one  woman  bought  were 
put  out  in  the  woodshed  in  a  box  with 
no  mother  or  artificial  heat  to  keep 
them  warm.  Of  course  the  result  was 
that  they  chilled  in  the  start,  thus  caus- 
ing the  trouble.  Little  chicks  must  be 
kept  warm  and  dry. 

There  is  also  another  cause  of  the 
trouble,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of 
the  one  mentioned.  Do  not  let  the  chicks 
get  overheated,  as  that  is  just  as  sure 
to  cause  the  trouble  as  chilling.  Also 
do  not  allow  them  to  get  wet,  and  do 
not  feed  musty  feed.  There  are  many 
causes  of  this  trouble  and  few  cures. 
The  things  which  should  be  done  are  to 
take  good  care  of  the  eggs  before  hatch- 
ing; watch  your  incubator  and  don't  let 
the  heat  get  too  high.  Keep  the  chicks 
warm  and  dry;  feed  good,  pure,  whole- 
some feed,  and  give  plenty  of  good,  clean, 
fresh  water,  and  you  will  need  no  cure. 
Of  course  there  are  times  when  things 
unexpected  happen  and  in  spite  of  pre- 
cautions we  have  bowel  trouble  to  deal 
with.  Last  season  a  sudden  shower  came 
up  in  the  night  and  the  wind  blew  up 
the  cover  of  one  of  my  brooders  and 
let  the  rain  beat  in.  The  next  morning 
I  found  my  chicks  a  sorry  sight.  Some 
were  almost  drowned.  You  could  see 
that  they  were  just  alive  and  that  was 
all.  All  were  soaking  wet.  I  took  the 
"dead  ones,"  as  my  little  boy  called  them, 
and  put  them  under  the  tray  of  the  in- 
cubator, and  in  two  hours  they  were 
apparently  as  well  as  ever.  The  rest  I 
put  in  a  box.  set  it  by  the  stove  and 
built  up  a  good  fire.  About  half  of  the 
bunch  got  bowel  trouble.  I  noticed  this 
about  the  second  or  third  day.  The  rem- 
edy which  I  used  was  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  to  a  tumbler  of  water. 
I  did  not  give  any  water  except  that 
which  contained  the  baking  soda,  and  I 
made  this  slightly  warm.  In  three  or 
four  days  the  trouble  had  disappeared. — 
Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith,  Lyon  County. 

While  we  all  know  that  pullets  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  hens  and  are  there- 
fore more  profitable  simply  as  egg-lay- 
ers, still  it  will  not  do  to  discard  all  the 
one  and  two-year-old  hens,  for  we  must 
depend  on  them,  rather  than  on  the  pul- 
lets, for  our  new  crop  of  poultry  next 
season.  The  eggs  that  hens  lay  are 
much  larger  than  those  pullets  lay  and 
therefore  are  much  better  for  hatching 
purposes,  producing  larger  chicks  which 
are  hardier  and  have  more  vitality  than 
chicks  hatched  from  pullets'  eggs. 
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Marketing  The  Crop 


|HE  annual  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  ia 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $600,- 
000,000,  equal  in  value  to  the  hay 
or  wheat  crop.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
there  is  a  total  loss  of  nearly  eight  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  marketed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  question  of  marketing 
eggs  is  of  considerable  importance.  Eggs 
have  been  abnormally  high  in^  price,  and 
the  present  indications  are  that  they 
will  be  high  in  price  in  the  coming  year. 
This  means  that  in  actual  dollars  and 
cents  the  loss  will  be  larger  than  ever. 
In  a  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bulletin  on  this  subject,  C.  E. 
Bassett,  specialist  in  co-operative  organ- 
ization, states  that  this  great  loss  is  due 
largely  to  improper  handling  between 
the  farm  and  the  market. 

On  most  farms  eggs  are  regarded  too 
much  as  a  by-product  and  the  returns 
as  so.  much  clear  gain.  The  hens  forage 
for  a  living,  eggs  are  gathered  when  con- 
venient and  kept  almost  anywhere. 
"With  such  carelessness,"  says  Mr.  Bas- 
sett, "and  a  combination  of  mongrel 
stock,  dirty  nests,  stolen  nests  of  brood- 
ing hens,  unconfined  males,  late  matur- 
ing pullets,  and  other  undesirable  condi- 
tions, is  it  any  wonder  that  the  product 
includes  such  a  high  percentage  of  small, 
cracked,  dirty,  stale,  heated,  and  even 
rotten  eggs. 

Occasionally  the  accumulation  of  all 
these  kinds  of  eggs  are  taken  to  the 
country  merchants  and  exchanged  for 
merchandise.  The  merchant  usually  buys 
these  eggs  case  count,  paying  the  same 
price  for  all  kinds  and  sizes,  provided 
they  are  eggs  with  an  unbroken  shell. 
Smanproduction  results  in  small  or  in- 
frequent shipments. 

Remedies  suggested  for  preventing 
many  of  these  losses  are:  Selecting  pure 
breeds  that  lay  more  and  larger  eggs, 
such  as  the  White  Leghorns,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  etc.;  giving  better 
care,  food,  and  shelter,  with  dry,  clean, 
vermin-proof  nests;  confining  males  ex- 
cept in  breeding  season;  collecting  eggs 
frequently,  especially  in  hot  or  muggy 
weather;  storing  eggs  in  a  dry,  clean, 
cool  place;  using  small  and  dirty  eggs 
at  home;  marketing  frequently,  with 
protection  at  all  times  from  heat ;  selling 
for  cash  on  a  basis  of  size  and  quality, 
"loss  off"  instead  of  "case  count";  using 
an  attractive  package;  combining  ship- 
ments as  a  matter  of  economy. 

By  uniting  several  egg  producers  in  an 
association  more  can  be  accomplished  in 
these  essentials.  One  very  successful 
egg  company  has  a  large  incubator  hcjse 
with  12,000  eggs  capacity,  where  early 
chicks  are  produced  for  the  members  at 
low  cost.  This  is  done  in  order  to  ob- 
tain early  maturing  pullets,  thus  secur- 
ing eggs  during  the  fall  when  eggs  are 
usually  scarce.  The  company  also  has  a 
receiving  room  for  eggs  where  they  are 
candled,  sorted  to  weight  (about  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen),  packed  in  cartons 
and  shipped  on  contract  orders.  Their 
eggs  are  all  guaranteed  to  be  according 
to  grade,  they  advertise  the  fancy  grades 
on  their  cartons  and  cases,  and  market 
prices  are  paid  to  the  members.  Twice 
a  year  dividends  are  paid  each  member 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  eggs  mar- 
keted through  the  company  and  the  time 
©f  year  eggs  were  brought  in,  a  larger 
dividend  being  paid  per  dozen  for  eggs 
brought  in  during  the  fall  and  winter 
than  for  those  brought  in  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  estimated  by  months. 
A  regular  trade  is  established  with  dis- 
criminating consumers,  with  city  clubs, 
with  the  best  class  of  hotels  and  restau- 
rants,~and  with  fancy  grocers  for  a  sup- 
ply each  day  or  week. 

The  reputation  thus  established  en- 
ables this  association  to  fix  its  price  at 
several  cents  per  dozen  above  the  regu- 
lar market  quotations,  as  fancy  trade  is 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  guaran- 
teed article.  Most  egg  circles  co-operate 
in  buying  their  chicken  feed  and  other 
poultry  supplies. 

Community  egg  circles  such  as  are 
here  mentioned  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  Kansas.  Farmers'  Bulletin  656, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  gives  full  details 
about  organizing  and  conducting  this  co- 


operative method  of  marketing  eggs  pro- 
duced on  the  farms.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

Brooding  Incubator  Chicks 

Thousands  fail  with  artificial  incuba- 
tion, not  because  of  hatching  difficulties 
but  because  of  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory brooding  methods.  Those  who 
would  succeed  with  incubator  chicks  must 
look  ahead  and  make  suitable  prepara- 
tions for  raising  them  properly  after 
they  are  hatched.  It  does  not  cost  any 
more  in  the  long  run  to  raise  them  right 
than  to  follow  improper  methods,  and 
poorly-raised  chicks  are  almost  worthless 
after  they  are  grown. 

There  are  many  good  brooders  on  the 
market,  but  authorities  differ  quite 
widely  as  to  what  are  the  best  types 
to  use.  Many  of  these  brooders  have 
become  quite  practical,  while  others  are 
still  being  changed  as  the  result  of  the 
experimentation  of  manufacturers. 

The  essentials  of  successful  artificial 
brooding  are  a  brooder  that  is  dry  at  all 
times,  one  that  is  well  ventilated,  hav- 
ing a  dependable  source  of  heat  and  at 
least  two  different  temperatures.  It 
should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  hover 
and  an  abundance  of  light  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Chicks  will  not  thrive  on  a 
cold,  hard  floor,  consequently  the  heat 
should  be  so  supplied  as  to  keep  the 
chicks'  feet  warm  at  all  times.  The 
sooner  it  is  possible  to  get  chicks  out 
on  the  ground,  the  better.  Keeping 
them  on  a  hard  floor  is  unnatural  and 
when  necessary  to  keep  them  closely 
within  the  brooder  its  floor  should  be 
covered  with  sand  or  soil,  which  should 
frequently  be  changed. 

In  artificial  brooding  the  aim  should 
be  to  follow  natural  methods  as  much 
as  possible.  Close  observation  of  the 
mother  hen's  methods  in  caring  for 
chicks  and  their  application  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  artificial  brooder  will  do 
much  to  bring  about  success. 

Brooders  should  never  be  permitted  to 
become  infested  with  mites  or  lice. 
These  sap  the  life  of  the  little  chicks 
and  prevent  their  proper  development. 
Keeping  free  from  lice  and  other  vermin 
is  much  easier  with  artificial  brooding 
than  where  hens  are  used. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  success  in  poultry 
raising  is  not  a  question  of  the  incu- 
bator or  feed.  The  greatest  source  of 
trouble  lies  at  the  door  of  the  brooder 
methods  followed.  All  agree  that  it  is 
no  trouble  to  hatch  chicks.  If  thor- 
oughly practical  brooding  methods  are 
followed  it  should  be  possible  to  raise 
them  just  as  successfully  as  it  is  to 
hatch  them.  Poultry  people  who  would 
succeed  with  artificial  methods  should 
most  assuredly  give  the  question  of 
brooding  close  attention. 


Hen  Helps  Red  Cross 

We  hear  occasionally  of  a  hen  being 
sold  for  a  fabulously  high  price,  and  have 
attributed  it  to  somebody's  foolish  fad, 
but  here  is  an  instance  where  a  most 
worthy  cause  "was  helped  through  the 
sale  of  a  hen  at  an  unusually  high  price. 
The  home  town  of  a  young  man  who  is 
now  on  the  fighting  line"  in  France 
showed  its  appreciation  of  his  services  by 
paying  $541  for  one  of  his  hens,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  hen  had 
been  donated  by  his  mother  to  a  Red 
Cross  auction  sale. 

Calvin  Mclnturff,  who  hails  from 
Scott  City,  was  an  enthusiastic  poultry 
raiser  and  it  was  his  last  hen  that  his 
mother  offered  at  the  auction  sale  which 
was  held  in  Scott  City  in  the  interests 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

When  the  auctioneer  put  her  up  to  be 
bid  on,  the  hen  was  just  hatching  and 
the  peep  of  the  little  chicks  could  be 
heard  by  those  in  the  crowd.  When  she 
was  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder 
the  man  who  bought  her  gave  her  back 
to  the  Red  Cross  to  be  sold  again.  She 
was  resold  several  times  that  afternoon 
and  the  total  which  she  brought  was 
$36.50. 

The  next  day  was  Calvin's  birthday 
and  his  friends  wanted  to  send  him  word 
that  his  hen  had  done  her  part  for  the 
great  cause.  So  that  evening  the  final 
purchaser  gave  the  hen  back  with  the 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — Twenty-five  two-year-old  bulls,  twenty  yearling  bulls.  Several 
Perfection  Fairfax  herd  bulls  in  this  lot.  I  will  price  one  or  a  carload.  Have  one  three- 
year-old  and  one  two-year-old  Percheron  stallion;  one  five-year-old  Clydesdale  stallion 
and  one  five-year-old  registered  black  jack.     Come  and  see  me. 


SAM  DRYBREAD 


ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  daaa, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holstelns.    A  risit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  ua  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cowsj 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Is  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ageB  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


Regier's  Holstein-Friesians        CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 


Young  bulls  ready  for  service.    Dams  A.  R. 
O.     Four  dams  of  one  average  25.61  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days.    All  sired  by  the  great 
bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol. 
G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  H0LT0N,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  a  34% -pound  bull,  and  from  young 
dams  with  A.  R.  O.  backing.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

M.  E.  GUNDERSON  &  SONS 
Oeonomowoc       -  Wisconsin 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -     -     SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


$23 


HOLSTEIN  AND 
GUERNSEY  CALVES 


$23 


When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  .from  good  milk  producers,  well 
markedT  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  4  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

suggestion  that  the  whole  town  be  al- 
lowed to  bid  on  her  and  that  she  be 
given  to  Calvin's  mother  by  the  ones  who 
contributed.  That  time  she  brought 
$504.50,  making  a  total  of  $541  in  the 
entire  sale. 


Setting  hens  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house  where  the  laying 
hens  are  kept,  for  they  keep  possession 
of  the  nest  boxes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
layers,  and  the  latter  are  obliged  to 
hunt  another  place  to  lay  their  eggs. 
They  are  often  forced  to  lay  on  the 
floor  and  the  eggs  are  then  eaten  by  the 
hens  and  the  evil  habit  of  egg-eating  is 
formed.  There  are  several  ways  of 
breaking  up  the  setting  hens.  Place 
them  in  a  slatted  coop  where  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  beneath  them,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  fever  will  leave  them.  An- 
other way  is  to  put  the  setting  hens  in 
a  house  with  a  vigorous  cockerel,  feed 
liberally  with  meat  and  corn,  and  they 
will  soon  want  to  go  to  laying  again. 
Anyway,  take  them  away  from  the  lay- 
ing hens,  for  they  are  a  regular  nuisance. 

A  dust  bath  is  very  essential  in  rid- 
ding the  fowls  of  lice. 

The  free  use  of  an  effective  lice  pow- 
der is  always  in  order. 


Twelve  Heifers  and  Two   Br;,s,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully   marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wanwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  week* 
old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  re»- 
lstered  or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grrand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  BUnoto. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  ar->-  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bull-,  oull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Percherons — Bel  gt  ans — Shi  res 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la.,  Above  Kas.  City, 

Eighty-eight  Imported  and  American-Br«U 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares, 

some  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450 
up.  Durham,  Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford 
calves  and  yearlings  from  $75  up.  Illinois 
Horse  Co.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN  SHOW  BULL 
For  Sale — Choice  roan  Shorthorn  bull,  good 
breeding,   fine  show  prospect  if  fitted. 
E.  E.  FISHER      -      STOCKTON,  KANSAS 

PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

WILLIAM  B.  PARKER 
Lakin  Kearney  County      -  Kansas 

SHORTHORN    BULLS  —  Bulls    of  good 

quality,  registered  and  ready  for  service. 
Priced  right.    Paul  Cashatt,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

Meadow  Brook  Shorthorns 

We  have  all  the  popular  blood  lines.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Shipping  station,  Valencia, 
Kansas.    F.  C.  Kingsley,  R.  24,  Auburn,  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CalvM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  If  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Hanj 
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FREE 

"Our  Navy" 

A  BOOK  SHOWING  EVERY  TYPE  OF 
VESSEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  SERVICE 

Every  type  of  vessel  in  the  navy  is  shown  in  a  book 
just  compiled  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  superdread- 
naught  and  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
hospital  ships,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  life  of  the 
sailor-soldier  on  board,  are  shown. 

The  book  is  10  by  13  inches,  bound  permanently  In 
heavy  bristol  boards  and  beautifully  printed.  A  copy  of  "Our  Navy"  should 
be  in  every  patriotic  American  home,  for,  besides  the  naval  photographs, 

IT  CONTAINS  THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT  WAR  MESSAGE 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  the  book.  IT'S  FREE.  Merely  send  in 
your  subscription  for  one  year  with  One  Dollar  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a 
copy  of  "Our  Navy"  will  be  sent  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

 USE  THE  COUPON  

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  One  Dollar.  Mail  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Our 
Navy"  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  Kansas  Farmer. 


NAME 


TOWN   

R.  F.  D   BOX  NO   STATE. 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 
125  HEAD 

GLENWELL'S  FARM  JERSEYS 

"The  Western  Home  of  the  Raleighs" 
GRANDVIEW,  MISSOURI,  FRIDAY,  MAY  24 

(FIFTEEN  MILES  FROM  KANSAS  CITY) 

The  aay  preceding:  the  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  at  Long-view  Farms. 

REGISTER  OF  MERIT  COWS  with  records  up  to  700  pounds  butter  per  year 
and  their  progeny.  The  blood  of  Raleigh,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm,  and  Sultana's 
Jersey  Lad.  The  greatest  producing  herds  to  be  sold  in  the  West  for  years  to  come 
We  pay  one-half  the  freight  on  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

KUPPER  HOTEL  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  where  auto  bus  will  take  visitors 
to  farm  day  of  sale. 

Write  for  catalog-  to 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  SALES  MANAGER,  PALMYRA,  MISSOURI 

COL.  PERRY,  AUCTIONEER 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine'  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866.  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion   King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boar*. 
C.  S.  NEVICS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 

Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  for  prices  and       n     «     /—*J1'1       j    it  a  *r 

other  information.  I*.  A.  L»illiland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


IEMIIG  RANCH  QUALITY  '?«  FOR  SALE 

^  We  are  offering  some  fine  voune  cows  »nfl 


Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

A  choice  lot  of  September  and  October 
boars.  One  real  herd  boar  prospect.  Fifty 
bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  250  spring  pigs. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

OSWEGO,  KANSAS. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Poland  China 
Fall  Gilts 

For  quick  sale,  fifteen  fall  gilts,  sired  by 
Giant  Joe,  sold  open  and  priced  $35  and  $40. 
First  check  or  draft  gets,  choice.  I  have 
eighty-five  spring  pigs  and  need  the  room. 

H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Fall  Boars 

For  quick  sale,  several  fall  boars  sired  by 
Buster  Over,  the  Indiana  grand  champion, 
and  W's  Giant,  one  of  the  big  boars  in  the 
East.  These  pigs  have  size  and  quality  and 
will  be  priced  reasonably. 

Francis  E.  Moore  &  Sons 


Gardner 


Kansas 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  Otey's  Durocs  spotted  poland  fall  boars 

 ,_  „,  .  .     ,  ,  .•_„  J  Gets  of  our   two   prize- winning  boars,  real 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.    Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,   (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CH AS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R.  C.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Royal,  whose 
dams  are  granddaughters  of  Imp.  Masher 
Sequel.  One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gaehland,  Mo..  12  miles  from  M.  C. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FRANK  RT  AKF  Uve  Stock  Auctioneer 
ri\/*r«IV  DLr\I\ti  j  make  saios  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  ^ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  STOCK  FARM 

Now  taking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  $20 
each  at  weaning  time.  Thrifty  pigs  from 
big  litters.  A  few  fall  boars  and  gilts.  All 
■tock  registered  free.  For  prices  and  cata- 
log address  S.  M.  KNOX,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 


Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 

largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.     Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

DUROCS  FOR  SALE.  —  Fall  and  winter 
boars  by  Colonel's  Wonder  222495.  Immun- 
ized. Colonel's  Wonder  for  sale  or  trade  for 
pigs  or  gilts.    Priced  right. 

HOMER  DRAKE     -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale — Seven  large  husky  farmer 
boars  ready  for  service,  priced  $35  and  $45. 
First  check  gets  choice.  I  need  the  room 
for  my  spring  pigs.     All  registered.  Write 

at  once. 

W.  W.  ZINK       -       -       TURON.  KANSAS 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  Bale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


Gets  of  our  two  prize- winning  boars,  real 
herd  headers.     Immuned.     For  prices  write 


We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2   Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 
Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.    Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
 Write  Us  Your  Wants, 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull   calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TRBDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -   Glasco,  Kansas 


E.  R.  McKEEFER  &  SONS,  OSSIAN,  EVP.      pjjyjp-  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows:  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -      -  Missouri 

Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 


When  Writing;  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  P0LANDS.  Booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs.  Well  spotted,  choice  boars.  Priced  for 
Quick  sale,    CHAS.  H.  REDFIELD.  Bucklln,  Kansa*. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLLLEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.    September  gilts 
bred  to  order.     Booking  orders  for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Bier  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 

?Ilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
or  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yoarling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  tunes.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON     -      -      AULNE,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Kins; 
Wonders  Giant  77S26.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hleh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTI.K. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
M&hlon  Grocnmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHBEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Best  breeding,   best  type.     Stock  for  saltt. 
GEO.  W.  FX  A.  Taller  Falls.  Kansas 
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CATTLE  FEEDING  EXPERIENCE 

Silo   Helps  to  Use  Cheap  Rou&h  Feeds  in  Beef  Production 


BgjlATTLE-FEEDING  is  becoming  a 
T  Bfl  science.     Coi  n    is    higher  priced 

1^-^^  than  any  of  us  can  remember  it 
ever  having  been  before,  and  the 
feeder  steer  is  higher  priced  than  we 
have  ever  known  him  to  be  before.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  there  have  been 
instances  on  the  Kansas  City  market 
when  feeders  sold  higher  than  fat  cattle, 
wiping  out  all  margins.  So  we  have 
reached  a  time  in  cattle-feeding  when 
we  have  to  depend  largely  on  gains  for 
our  profits.  For  these  and  various  other 
reasons  a  great  number  of  feeders  have 
quit  the  feeder  business. 

Although  the  last  few  years  have  been 
rather  lean  for  the  cattle  feeders,  this 
year-  looks  quite  bright,  especially  for 
those  who  bought  their  cattle  two 
months  ago  when  the  feeder  market  was 
considerably  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 
So  considering  present  markets  and  fu- 
ture prospects,  we  should  have  a  fair 
margin  to  work  on  in  addition  to  our 
gains. 

While  it  seems  that  the  cattle  feeder 
of  today  has  more  difficulties  to  over- 
come than  had  the  old-time  feeder,  we 
have  some  advantages  that  the  old-time 
feeder  did  not  have.  We  have  more 
kinds  of  feed  from  which  to  choose,  and 
one  in  particular  that  every  farmer  and 
feeder  could  have  is  silage. 

With  the  aid  of  the  silo  we  can  use 
all  the  cheap  rough  feeds  we  happen  to 
have  on  our  farms  to  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  beef-making.  Cattle  fed  on 
silage  will  eat  any  kind  of  dry  feed, 
and  a  second-half  stalk  field  makes  a 
splendid  supplement  'feed  with  silage. 
Some  men  condemn  the  silo,  but  as  a 
rule  the  men  who  condemn  it  most  do 
not  have  silos.  The  silo,  like  all  other 
progressive  improvements,  has  fought  its 
way  to  the  front.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty it  had  to  overcome  was,  and  still 
is,  prejudice.  We  hear  some  men  say 
that  the  filling  of  the  silo  is  too  expen- 
sive. Others  declare  that  cattle  fed  on 
silage  will  lose  their  teeth.  Another 
contention  is  that  cattle  fed  on  silage 
cannot  stand  the  cold,  because  the  feed 
is  too  sappy.  Lastly,  some  men  argue 
that  cattle  fed  on  silage  will  not  gain 
on  grass. 

In  1911  I  put  up  two  silos,  and  in 
1912  I  bought  another  one.  My  three 
eilos  will  hold  about  500  tons.  During 
the  time  I  have  had  them  not  one  has 
blown  down  and  I  have  never  missed 
filling  them.  I  have  fed  all  kinds  of 
cattle  from  these  silos— cattle  of  all  ages 
and  sizes.  I  have  fed  calves  that  gained 
250  pounds  per  head  in  the  winter  feed- 
ing season.  I  fed  these  calves  all  the 
silage  they  would  eat,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  shelled  corn,  baled 
hay,  and  wheat  straw.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  feed  both  hay  and  straw,  as 
either  will  make  a  good  supplement  feed 
with  silage. 

I  remember  having  fed  ninety  year- 
lings through  one  winter  on  twenty-five 
pounds  of  silage  per  day  for  each  steer, 
with  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
all  the  straw  they  wanted.  These  cattle 
gained  150  pounds  per  head  during  the 
winter.  I  put  them  on  grass  the  first 
of  May,  and  weighed  them  the  fifteenth 
of  September.  They  had  made  a  gain 
of  250  pounds  per  head  on  grass.  Yet 


From  Address  of  S.  W.  McClure,  Pettis  County  Missouri, 
Live  Stock  Producers'  Association,  Farmers'  Week,  1917 


some  folks  say  that  silage-fed  cattle  will 
not  graze  good. 

I  have  another  in  stance  in  mind,  that 
of  a  drove  of  cattle  which  I  fattened 
through  the  winte<  season.  About  half 
were  red  cattle  and  the  others  black. 
The  red  cattle  were  the  oldest,  carried 
more  flesh,  and  got  fat  a  little  ahead  of 
the  black  cattle.  I  sold  the  red  cattle 
in  April.  I  fed  these  cattle  a  little  more 
than  a  peck  of  corn  per  day,  with  all 
the  silage  they  would  eat,  and  kept  a 
rack  filled  with  hay.  Their  daily  gain 
was  a  little  better  than  two  and  three- 
fourths  pounds.  After  I  sold  the  red 
cattle  I  continued  feeding  the  black  ones. 
As  the  grass  began  to  grow,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  start,  I  began  to  increase  the 
silage  to  them  until  the  fifty-five  head 
of  cattle  got  so  they  ate  only  fifteen 
scoopfuls  of  corn  a  day. 

These  cattle  ate  the  silage  better  than 
they  did  the  grass,  and  made  very  satis- 
factory gains.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  silage  is  that  we 
can  use  the  rough  feeds  of  our  farms, 
which  ordinarily  go  to  waste,  and  get 
good  results.  / 

We  can  never  feed  corn  again  as  we 
once  did.  We  have  to  feed  it  very  spar- 
ingly in  order  to  hold  the  feed  bill  down. 
Corn  is  the  highest-priced  feed  we  can 
use,  so  we  are  naturally  forced  to  use 
silage  and  other  cheaper  feeds. 

Since  corn  has  become  so  high  priced, 
I  have  about  decided  to  quit  feeding  cat- 
tle as  I  have  been  doing  and  get  a  herd 
of  cows  and  raise  the  beef.  With  cows 
we  can  gather  up  all  rough  feed  which 
has  no  market  value,  thereby  turning 
the  farm  waste  into  profits.  Then  by 
feeding  silage  with  this  rough  feed  we 
can  keep  our  cows  in  good  strong  flesh, 
and  instead  of  falling  off  in  winter  they 
will  gain,  and  will  raise  better  calves 
than  if  we  rough  them  too  hard  and 


keep  them  poor  the  year  round. 

It  does  not  pay  to  rough  our  cows  too 
much  and  let  them  get  a  "scrub"  ap- 
pearance. While  they  are  gathering  the 
rough  feed  of  the  farm  we  should  give 
them  a  feed  of  silage  every  day.  With 
this  system  of  feeding  they  will  make 
gains,  while  a  steer  will  just  about  hold 
his  own  on  the  same  kind  of  feed.  If 
we  expect  our  cows  to  gain  in  flesh,  we 
must  handle  them  so  they  will  make  the 
gain  in  the  fall  and  winter,  because  they 
will  naturally  fall  off  in  flesh  while  they 
are  suckling  the  calves. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  a 
cow,  when  wintered  good  and  coming 
out  in  the  spring  in  good,  strong  flesh, 
will  just  about  hold  her  flesh  while  she 
is  raising  her  calf.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  cow  that  has  been  wintered  poorly 
and  comes  out  in  the  spring  in  a  scrub 
condition  will  get  poorer  while  she  is 
raising  her  calf. 

I  have  handled  cows  some,  in  a  small 
way,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  results.  Usually  we  can  buy 
young  cows  in  the  fall,  at  around  $45 
per  head,  and  if  we  will  feed  them  on 
cheap  rough  feeds,  with  silage,  they 
will  come  out  in  the  spring  fat  enough 
for  the  butcher.  The  following  summer 
their  calves  will  sell  for  $30  per  head 
and,  by  weaning  the  calves  the  last  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September,  the 
cows  will  get  fat  and  we  can  sell  them 
for  a  nice  profit,  in  case  we  do  not  want 
to  keep  them  for  another  year.  By  this 
system  of  beef  making  we  can  make 
good  profits  without  feeding  corn,  and 
the  profit  on  a  cow  and  calf  will  equal 
the  profit  on  a  big  steer.  It  will  also 
be  made  at  less  cost,  for  we  can  hardly 
make  a  steer  fat  without  feeding  more 
or  less  corn,  and  corn  is  what  makes  a 
costly  feed  bill.  Then,  if  we  do  not 
want  to  sell  the  calves,  we  can  feed 


EXPERIENCED  CATTLEMEN  PRONOUNCE  SILO  ESSENTIAL  TO  ECONOMICAL  FEEDING 

OF  BEEF  CATTLE 


them  for  baby  beef,  which  is  also  a 
profitable  way  of  producing  beef. 

On  account  of  high  priced  corn  and 
high  priced  cattle,  these  conditions  have 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  must  meet 
them  just  as  they  are.  We  will  never 
see  cheap  corn  again,  and  if  we  contin- 
ue to  raise  corn  on  our  land,  we  have 
got  to  handle  live  stock.  I  think  the 
cow,  "the  friend  of  all  mankind,"  and 
"mother  of  the  human  family,"  is  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  would  not  think  of  feeding  any  kind 
of  cattle  without  sheds  for  them  to  shel-  ■ 
ter  in  out  of  the  storms  and  cold  weath- 
er. After  a  steer  eats  and  drinks  he 
wants  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and  if  he  ha3 
no  place  to  lie  down,  he  will  not  get 
the  necessary  rest.  When  he  doesn't 
rest  he  will  not  put  on  fat.  So  I  have 
found  it  very  profitable  to  have  good 
sheds,  open  on  the  south,  for  the  cattle 
to  go  in  out  of  the  storm.  I  also  keep 
my  sheds  bedded  in  bad  weather,  so  the 
cattle  will  have  a  good,  clean  place  to 
lie  down. 

Cattle  are,  by  nature,  very  particu- 
lar about  where  they  lie  down.  In  dry 
weather  they  prefer  the  dry  ground,  but 
in  wet  weather,  or  when  cold  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  want 
straw,  shucks,  or  some  kind  of  dry  bed- 
ding to  lie  on.  Sometimes,  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  and  the  weather  is 
not  stormy,  I  scatter  straw  outside  in  a 
good  wind-break,  as  in  clear  weather 
cattle  prefer  sleeping  in  the  open  rather 
than  in  a  shed. 

We  might  think  bedding  cattle  is  a 
big  job,  but  the  returns  in  the  feeding 
condition  of  our  cattle,  and  in  the  ma- 
nure we  gather  from  the  sheds,  sleeping 
quarters,  and  elsewhere,  will  pay  us 
well  for  all  of  our  work  and  trouble. 
By  letting  our  stock  gather  all  the  rough 
feed,  such  as  stalk  fields,  straw  stacks, 
and  grass  sloughs,  which  some  of  us 
have  in  our  cornfields,  we  get  profits 
for  which  we  often  do  not  give  any 
credits. 

Just  one  word  in  conclusion.  In  re- 
gard to  the  great  war  now  raging  in 
Europe,  many  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
cattle  will  get  cheap  when  peace  is  de- 
clared. I  disagree  with  that  opinion,  for 
the  reason  that  the  European  countries 
have  been  eating  and  destroying  their 
cattle  supply,  and  in  all  of  those  coun- 
tries that  have  been  overrun  by  invad- 
ing armies  they  have  even  destroyed 
the  breeding  cattle. 

When  peace  is  declared,  if  the  Allied 
Powers  do  cut  down  their  demands 
for  our  meat,  the  ports  of  the  Central 
Powers  will  be  open  and  their  demand 
for  our  beef  and  pork  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  decrease  of  demand 
from  the  other  countries.  So  if  we  will 
use  caution  in  marketing  our  stock,  and 
not  get  frightened,  and  not  overload  the 
market,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beef 
industry  will  not  remain  on  a  good 
strong  basis, 


Will  you  lend  you  money  and  be  free 
or  hoard  it  now  and  pay  it  out  in  trib- 
ute when  Liberty  is  lost? 


There  are  many  substitutes  for  wheat 
flour,  but  no  substitutes  for  peace. 
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Don't  Own  or  Use 
a  Slacker  Machine 


ja  'M'OW  when  the  nation  wants 
1>I  every  bushel  of  grain  that 
you  can  produce,  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  any  of  it.  Do  your  bit 
by  saving  every  bushel — make 
more  money  for  yourself  and  pro- 
duce more  for  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  "Hoover-ize"  your 
grain  crop  with  a 

Red 

Special 

Loss  in  the  stack  is  not  tolerated 
by  the  makers  of  this  machine. 
It  beats  out  the  grain.  Other 
threshers  wait  for  the  grain  to 
drop  out.  That's  why  the  Red 
River  Special  saves  more  grain. 

Look  for  the  thresherman  in 
your  community  who  owns  a  Red 
River  Special.  Or  write  us  and 
get  prices  on  the  Red  River 
Special  "Junior" — the  small 
thresher.   Write  for  circular. 

^  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


iiii 


Wa  to 
16H.P. 

GALLOWAY'S  ItZt^ 

ENGINES 

FORGET  about  th.  high  price  and  aeareltyof  labff  tf  *  •  C?'i 
loway  Engine  do  your  work  for  lees  cost.  The  Galloway  la  a  real 
farm  power  engine  hecauBe  it  is  beavr  weight,  alow  epeed.  big- 
bore,  and  long  atroke.  Every  part  alike  and  «nt«rchariireB.ble. 
Use.  any  fuel  and  eavea  fuel  cost.  Has  valve-in-head  l*«  the 
best  automobile  engines.  Counter-balanced  fly  wheel.  S?pecial 
magnetoB  supply  blue-hot  spark.  Make  and  break  Ignition  — 
never  misses.  Double  ball  governor- regolates  speed  penectiy. 
Honestly  rated-f  rost  and  fool  proof.  GASOLENE  or  KEROSENE. 
Sold  Direct— Factory  Price—  Quick  Deliveries 

Get  your  engine  direct  from  Galloway  s  factory. 
Pay  only  cne  price.  Save  60  per  cent.  Separators. 
Spreaders.  Tractora  and  other  implements  sold  on 

flame  money-saving  plan.    ,  . 

CRrr  Qrintr  Write  today  for  Galloway's  gjeat 
mLL  BUim  money-saving  book. Saves  youhun- 
dreds  of  dollarfl  on  your  year'a  supplies.  Nearby 
shipping  points  save  freight.  Write  Now— Buy  Today 

Wm.B«llowayCo..Box2l5  WaHrloo.lowa^ 


A  apeolfic  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
■on  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resihentand  easy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
,  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma 
tic  Tb-es.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 
_  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  1*2-68 
1016  W.Q.W.  Bldg..  Omaha.  Nebr. 


Cpaa  PataLncr  In  colors  explains 
rret;  """""a  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  Bteel^or  wood  wheels  to  DC 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  £ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  SI..Q»iMy,IIL 


The  people  of  France  are  now  living 
on  one-third  their  ration  before  the  war. 
All  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  save  wheat. 
We  have  by  far  the  best  of  it. 


CARE  OF  CAR  TOP 


•  "Not  America  for  America's  sake,  but 
Attjowoa  for  tbe  world's  sake." 


nHERE  are  two  times  when  it  pays 
to  spruce  up  an  old  car;  when  you 
decide  to  keep  it  and  when  you 
decide  not  to.  In  both  cases  the 
most  profitable  investment  you  can  make 
is  in  a  new  top.  whether  the  returns  are 
to  be  in  comfort  and  pride  or  in  the 
other  fellow's  money. 

The  production  of  pleasure  cars  for 
1918  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  war  con- 
ditions. An  unusually  large  number  of 
persons  will  be  compelled  to  use  their 
old  cars,  and  the  market  for  second-hand 
cars  will  be  extremely  active.  Nothing 
detracts  more  from  the  pleasure  of  own- 
ing a  motor  car,  or  from  its  sale  or 
exchange  value,  than  a  shabby  top.  The 
motor  may  be  as  good  as  new,  the  chassis 
and  body  really  handsome,  but  a  delap- 
idated  top  overshadows  all  else  and 
makes  the  entire  car  look  distressingly 
aged  and  undesirable. 

Watch  at  some  busy  corner  and  the 
number  of  shabby-looking  cars  going  by 
will  surprise  you.  In  nearly  every  case 
your  estimate  will  be  several  hundred 
dollars  lower  because  of  a  discolored, 
saggy  or  shrunken  top,  which  could  be 
replaced  entirely  for  a  small  fraction 
of  that  sum.  Obviously  one  cannot  af- 
ford to  sell  a  car  in  that  condition. 

A  top  may  need  re-covering  long  be- 
fore its  service  is  impaired.  Perhaps 
very  few  of  the  shabby  tops  you  notice 
are  actually  cracked  or  leaky.  The  tops 
that  offend  in  their  appearance  only  are 
the  most  numerous  and  stay  on  longest, 
for  they  give  no  imperative  reason  for 
replacement,  and  their  owners  hesitate 
to  make  the  outlay,  especially  when  such 
tops  are  only  a  few  months  old. 

The  number  of  tops  that  look  badly 
after  a  few  months — or  weeks  for  that 
matter — is  astonishing,  and  usually  no 
fault  of  the  owner  except  that  of  care- 
lessness in  selecting  them.  Too  many 
purchasers  look  upon  the  top,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  acces- 
sory of  a  motor  car,  as  a  very  minor 
detail.  They  give  it  little  attention  in 
the  show  room,  either  as  to  material  or 
construction,  being  satisfied  with  its 
freshness  and  newness  which  harmonizes 
with  the  bright  varnish  and  polished 
trimmings  of  the  car.  If  it  becomes  per- 
manently stained  6r  soiled  after  brief 
usage,  or  if  it  leaks  in  a  few  months, 
they  realize  that  top  materials  must  be 
selected  with  judgment. 

Whether  you  are  buying  a  new  or  re- 
covering an  old  car,  it  is  well  to  recog- 
nize the  severe  service  to  which  a  top 
material  is  subjected,  so  as  to  select  one 
suited  to  the'hardships  it  must  undergo. 
Remember  that  the  top  is  exposed  to 
extremes  of  temperatures  from  the  broil- 
ing summer  sun  to  the  below-zero  blasts 
of  winter.  Throughout  this  entire  range 
it  must  withstand  frequent  folding, 
creasing  and  bending  without  cracking, 
chipping  or  losing  any  of  its  resiliency. 
It  must  be  out  in  rain,  snow,  hail  and 
wind  storms.  It  must  stand  the  constant 
stress  of  the  car's  vibration  and  pitching 
and  must  resist  the  enormous  air  pres- 
sures generated  by  swift  motion.  In 
spite  of  every  variation  of  moisture  and 
temperature  it  must  not  shrink,  sag  or 
show  the  bows.  It  must  fold  compactly 
and  lie  unwrinkled  when  the  top  is 
raised.  When  it  has  met  all  the  tests 
of  service  and  of  the  elements  it  must 
still  stand  the  rough,  hurry-up  and  care- 
less handling  of  its  owner  or  driver. 

The  top  material  that  meets  all  these 
requirements  adequately  is  still  far  from 
ideal  if  it  spots  or  stains  easily,  if  it 
loses  its  luster,  turns  gray,  absorbs  dust, 
or  if  it  cannot  be  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
sanitary  and  beautiful. 

Some  top  materials  which  are  fairly 
good  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
fall  down  badly  when  it  comes  to  main- 
taining a  well  groomed  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Such  a  material  is  "mohair," 
which,  no  matter  of  how  expensive  a 
grade,  becomes  permanently  shabby 
after  short  service.  This  is  because  it 
consists  of  an  outer  fabric,  mohair,  ce- 
mented with  a  waterproof  gum  to  a  lin- 
ing fabric  of  cotton  cloth.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  dust,  dirt  and  grease 
getting  into  the  body  of  such  a  material 
— that  is,  between  the  threads,  from 
where  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  as 
brushing  only  drives  it  further  into  the 
weave  and  cleaning  liquids  dissolve  the 
waterproof  gum.  This  applies  to  other 
materials  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
"mohair"  (by  the  mackintosh  process) 
and  all  these  materials  arc  likely  to  fade 
and  to  stain  easily. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  top  material  to 
look  well  indefinitely  must  have  a  sur- 


face so  smooth  that  dirt  and  dust  can- 
not possibly  penetrate  and  become  em- 
bedded in  it.  It  must  not  absorb  grease 
or  stains  of  any  kind.  It  must  be  im- 
pervious and  easily  cleaned.  There  are 
three  types  of  these  smooth  surface  top 
materials,  differing  mainly  in  the  sur- 
face coating,  which  may  be  pyroxylin, 
rubber  or  of  a  linseed  oil  base. 

The  pyroxylin  coated  top  materials 
are  best,  with  the  rubber  type  a  close 
second.  They  cost  somewhat  more  but 
repay  it  in  longer  service  and  in  their 
more  elegant  appearance,  which  ca»»be 
maintained  indefinitely  with  very  little 
care.  Plain  water  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
soap  and  water  will  remove  all  the  stains 
of  travel. 

Practically  all  smooth  coated  top  ma- 
terials are  grained  to  resemble  leather. 
Pyroxylin  is  the  best  medium  for  ex- 
pressing the  full  beauty  of  these  grains 
as  well  as  for  retaining  them  perma- 
nently. PyroxyJio—jfi^jiifected  by  very 
few  chemicals  and  not  at  all  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Hence,  it  does  not 
oxidize,  fade  or  disintegrate  in  service, 
and  the  best  pyroxylin  coated  top  mate- 
rials can  be  and  are  specifically  guaran- 
teed not  to  leak,  crack  or  peal. 

This  guarantee  also  goes  with  the 
best  rubber  top  materials  and  the  buyer 
is  quite  safe  with  either  type  if  he  se- 
lects one  made  by  a  manufacturer  known 
to  have  facilities  for  making  the  best 
materials  that  scientific  knowledge,  long 
experience  and  intelligent  study  of  serv- 
ice conditions  can  produce.  To  accept 
a  nameless  or  unknown  top  material  is 
unwise  and  unsafe.  Important  qualities 
may  be  lacking  in  the  same  and  the 
omission  not  be  noticeable  to  the  eye. 
For  instance,  the  material  should  be 
non-shrinking,  but  to  make  it  so  is  an 
expensive  process  as  the  manufacturer 
must  start  with  goods  much  wider  than 
the  finished  fabric  and  lose  the  excess 
width.  The  manufacturer  of  national 
reputation  gladly  accepts  this  expense. 
But  suppose  some  other  manufacturer 
elects  to  save  the  cost  of  this  prelimi- 
nary shrinking,  what  happens?  The 
material  shrinks  after  it  is  in  the  top; 
the  top  becomes  badly  distorted;  the 
side  curtains  grow  too  small  to  fit  the 
fasteners  and  when  a  storm  comes  up 
can  only  be  adjusted  with  great  effort, 
if  at  all. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  the 
buyer  should  beware  of  eve~ry  top  ma- 
terial that  is  not  guaranteed  or  on  which 
the  guarantee  is  indefinite.  He  will  have 
no  trouble  in  selecting  a  proper  material 
from  those  widely  advertised  by  manu- 
facturers whose  guarantee  and  responsi- 
bility everyone  recognizes  as  beyond 
question.  Having  made  his  choice,  he 
should  insist,  when  buying  a  new  car, 
upon  seeing  the  manufacturer's  tag  in 
the  top  or  upon  some  other  assurance 
that  the  material  is  what  he  wants.  In 
having  an  old  top  recovered,  if.  the  de- 
sired material  is  not  on  hand,  the  party 
doing  the  work  can  easily  send  and 
get  it. 

There  are  repair  men  in  every  section 
who  do  very  good  work  at  renewing  and 
recovering  tops.  There  are  also  several 
concerns  who  furnish  top  re-covers  for 
all  standard  cars.  These  are  sewed  and 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  bows  by  the 
owner  himself.  No  great  skill  is  re- 
quired and  the  saving  is  considerable. 

Usually  the  side  and  back  curtains 
should  be  renewed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  top.  They  should  also  be  of  the 
same  material  as  they  must  be  water- 
proof and  easy  to  keep  clean.  The  en- 
velope, for  covering  the  top  when  down, 
should  also  be  of  a  smooth-coated  ma- 
terial, as  it  is  sure  to  be  often  spotted 
with  road  oil,  tar  or  mud.  —  Meyeb 
Franklin  Lewis,  in  American  Motorist. 


Get  Your  Cushman  Now 
and  Save  $10! 

On  June  1st  the  Retail  Price  ol  the  Cushman  4  H.  P.  Engine 
and  Binder  Attachment  Will  be  Increased  $10 


Don't  Take  the  Risk  of  Waiting 


Trying  to  get  out  of  a  mudhole  by 
backing  up  a  little  and  then  plunging 
forward  on  low  gear  results  in  the  most 
severe  strain  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
rear  axle  or  driving  gear  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 


The  heat  generated  at  high  speed  is 
very  detrimental  to  tires.  The  faster  a 
car  travels,  the  more  heat  is  generated 
inside  the  tire.  A  normal  speed  does  not 
increase  the  temperature  to  a  dangerous 
point,  but  excess  speed  may  raise  the 
heat  so  high  as  to  actually  cause  further 
vulcanization  to  take  place.  The  high 
heat  so  developed  dries  out  the  gum  be- 
tween the  plys  of  fabric  and  even  in- 
jures the  fabric  itself.  This  results  in 
lowering  the  elasticity  and  so  weakens 
it  that  it  will  blow  out  early. 


SAVES  A 


4  H.  P. 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder.) 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 

Saves  two  horses, 
saves  grain,  saves 
time,  saves  the  bin* 
der,  and  saves  the 
crop  in  wet  season. 
2  horses  easily  pull 
8-ft.  binder;  engine 
drives  machinery. 


Weight 


4  H.  P.  is  original  and  success- 
ful binder  engine.  Cooling 
tank  on  front  balances  en- 
pine  on  rear.  Thousands 
in  use  every  harvest,  be- 
sides doing  all  other  work  after 
harvest.  Weighs  only  190  lbs.— 
•asyto  move  around  from  job 
to  job.  Also  2-cyl.  light  weight 
engines,  8  to  20  H. P.  Book  free, 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
622  H.  21st  St..  thieoln,  Neb. 


Engines 


4  H.  P.  Outfit  for  All- 
Purpoaa  Work.  Sam* 

Enilna  Used  on  Binctor 


Stack  Your  Hay  ^£**9  •  ^  I* 
TheEasiert  Way/g/^&Vjt 

J5 lackers  and  Sweep  Rake* 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jayha  wk , 
way  means  time,  men  and 
1    money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  It 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Paya  for 
itself  the  6rst  year. 
Fully  (guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and) 


f .  WYATT  MFG.  CO.  010  N.  5th  ST  ,  SAUNA.  CAM 

WITTEK^oOO 
ENGINES 


Stationary  or  Portable 
an <3  Complete  SawRigs  i 
IMMEDIATE  FACTORY  SHIPMENT 
SAVE  $15  TO  $200— Simple  in  construction,  strong 
end  powerful,  few  working  parts—easy  to  understand, 
easy  to  operate,  easy  to  own.  Buy  practically  onyoar 

own  terms-Cash,  Payments,  or  No  Money  Down.  2  to  3QH-P.— 
6* Year  Guarantee.  Write  for  new  catalog  end  factory  yxicea* 

W1TTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1603  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1603  Empire  Bldg.      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wr  w 

A  i 


REE  to  Hay  Bator* 

—our  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Booh 

WRITE  — get  wonderful  1916  money, 
making  opportunity  with  an 

AD MIR &L 


Most  powerful,  simple,  lever  prin- 
ciple. Fastest  hastier  baler  made. 
80  years  leader.  .  _ 

Tremendous  war  bay  demand.  Coin 
«wh  ballntr  for  self  and  otighbore. 
Book  explains  all-Write 
ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY 
Boh  25  Konaao  C,ty.  Wo. 


$20— * 


OrMer.     |  e)£DsiMl  siod  Mill.  ( 

We  maantactnre  ail  tinea 
etyleo.  I*  will 
»y  you  to  In- 
stigate. Write 
'or  catalog  mnd 
rtcellst. 

•WBRIE  WIND  HILL  90H<{ 

SIO  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kanaaa 


Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  groat 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester^  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  ike 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Ka-n- 
sas  City,  Mo. —  (Advertisement.) 
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RED  CROSS  BURDENS  INCREASE 

Our  own  American  men  are  now  fight- 
ing in  the  great  battle,  which  has  been 
raging  for  over  a  month  on  the  west 
front  in  Europe.  The  Red  Cross  is  be- 
ing taxed  to  its  utmost  in  its  mission  of 
ministering  to  suffering  humanity.  Now 
that  the  names  of  our  own  boys  are 
daily  appearing  on  the  casualty  lists, 
"the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  comes  home 
in  a  way  impossible  while  we  were  giv- 
ing our  money  and  time  to  help  people 
of  other  lands  only.  Up  to  April  23  over 
500  American  soldiers  had  given  their 
lives  and  probably  ten  times  that  num- 
ber had  been  wounded.  With  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Central  Powers  to  force 
a  definite  military  conclusion  on  the 
western  front  this  spring  and  summer, 
the  urgent  call  comes  for  more  and  more 
of  our  men.  They  are  being  hurried 
across  by  the  thousands  as  rapidly  as 
transports  can  be  found.  These  men1 — 
our  sons,  brothers,  and  neighbors — are 
cheerfully,  even  enthusiastically,  going 
forth  to  face  death  in  the  many  horrible 
forms  in  which  it  can  come  in  modern 
Warfare.  Before  the  summer  is  over 
boys  from  every  village  and  county  in 
this  whole  country  will  be  in  France 
ready  to  join  the  Allies  in  crushing  the 
power  of  Prussian  autocracy. 

Can*  the  Red  Cross  rise  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour?  We  answer  Yes,  without 
reserve.  It  has  an  organization,  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  the  world  has 
ever  known,  comprising  trained  workers 
of  all  kinds,  physicians,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, social  settlement  experts,  wise 
counselors  in  law,  hygiene,  and  various 
activities  of  civil  and1  commercial  life. 
It  is  a  world-wide  organization  that 
knows  no  boundary  lines.  No  sooner  had 
our  soldiers  got  into  actual  fighting  than 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  re- 
serves of  food  stored  and  ready  so  that 
American  soldiers  who  are  prisoners  in 
German  war  camps  would  receive  each 
week  a  food  package. 

To  do  all  this  work  the  4fted  Cross 
asked  the  American  people  for  a  fund 
of  $100,000,000  in  one  week.  The  peo- 
ple generously  gave  $103,000,000,  not  a 
penny  of  which  has  been  wasted.  So 
efficiently  has  it  been  administered  that 
for  every  dollar  received  in  donations  a 
dollar  and  two  cents  has  been  expended 
in  relief  work.  This  has  been  possible 
because  the  banks  allowed  interest  on 
such  portion  of  the  funds  as  was  not 
immediately  needed. 

;  Up  to  March  1  nearly  a  third  of  the 
money  given  in  that  one  week  last  June 

I  had  been  expended  in  France,  where  the 
fighting  had  been  most  severe.  >  In  Bel- 
gium, Russia,  Servia,  Italy,  Roumania, 
and  Great  Britain,  vast  sums  have  been 
spent,  always  with  that  wonderful  effi- 
ciency which  has  characterized  the  work 
of  this  great  organization. 

The  fund  of  $100,000,000  has  melted 
away  until  barely  a  tenth  remains,  but 
the  work  will  go  on  and  with  added 
burdens  due  to  the  awful  fighting  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  which  involves  our  own 
men  and  daily  brings  the  war  home  to 
every  hamlet  and  community  of  this 
whole  country,  money  will  be  freely 
given  so  that  there  shall  be  no  let-up  in 
the  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Be 
prepared,  for  the  call  will  come  soon. 
The  drive  for  more  money  is  now  on. 

PRICE  FOR  1918  WOOL 

A  price  of  around  60  cents  a  pound  is 
assured  for  the  1918  wool  clip.  The  wool 
'will  be  handled  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels as  far  a§  possible.  The  Government 
does  not  buy  or  take  over  all  the  wool, 
but  the  agreement  between  representa- 
tive growers  and  dealers  of  the  country 
and  the  War  Industry  Board  provides 
that  all  wool  be  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  fixed  and  agreed  price. 
Wool  not  needed  to  fill  the  Government 
requirements  will  be  distributed  for  civ- 
ilian use. 

The  plan  absolutely  prohibits  any 
speculation,  because  dealers  can  handle 
wool  only  on  a  commission  basis  which 
is  fixed  by  the  agreement.  Dr.  S.  W. 
McClure,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 


Growers'  Association,  states  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  wool  famine  and  people 
need  not  become  unduly  alarmed  over 
prospective  high  prices  of  wool  cloth.  He 
says  that  the  wool  in  an  all-wool  suit 
costs  only  from*  $4  to  $6.  There  is  a 
potential  supply  of  1,155,000,000  pounds 
to  meet  the  expected  consumption  this 
year  of  700.000,000  pounds. 

The  co-operative  wool  sales  which 
have  been  planned  in  some  communities 
in  order  to  help  small  producers  market 
their  wool  will  be  unnecessary  except  as 
collecting  and  shipping  agencies.  These 
plans  for  the  collection  and  shipping  of 
wTool  should  not  be  dropped,  for  the  grad- 
ing and  bulk  shipment  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  ever  in  assuring  the  small 
grower  maximum  net  returns  for  his 
product. 
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SILO  MEETINGS 

The  silo  has  never  been  so  necessary 
a  part  of  our  farm  equipment  as  at  the 
present  time.  Years  ago  when  the  silo 
was  first  introduced  into  Kansas  rough 
feed  on  many  farms  was  plentiful  and 
cheap  and  it  was  contended  that  under 
these  conditions  the  silo  was  a  needless 
expense.  Even  then,  however,  silos  were 
found  profitable  on  farms  where  it  was 
desired  to  increase  the  live-stock  pro- 
duction to  the  maximum. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  silo  was 
first  introduced  in  Kansas  and  now  feeds 
of  all  kinds  have  gone  to  almost  prohib- 
itive prices.  As  a  means  of  feeding  live 
stock  cheaply  the  silo  is  coming  into  its 
own. 

Methods  of  silo  construction  and  the 
growing  and  handling  of  silage  crops  are 
now  being  discussed  at  145  meetings  in 
two-thirds  of  the  Kansas  counties. 
These  meetings  are  being  conducted  by 
the  extension  division  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  three-fourths  of  them  will  be 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  where  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  pit  silo,  which  has  proven  itself  to 
be  particularly  well  adapted  to  semi- 
arid  conditions  and  has  the  added  merit 
of  costing  little  in  actual  money.  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state  the  meetings 
are  being  held  mainly  on  the  farms  of 
large  owners  of  dairy  cattle,  and  here 
methods  of  construction  of  above-ground 
types  of  silos  are  being  presented.  The 
kinds  of  crops  are  also  being  given  much 
consideration.  The  value  of  the  sweet 
sorghums  is  especially  stressed  because 
this  crop  has  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  it  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
silage  crop  and  will  produce  exception- 
ally large  yields.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  is  given  a  chart  showing  in 
graphic  form  the  results  of  a  series  of 
tests  in  comparing  corn  and  sorghum  si- 
lage on  the  experimental  farm  at  Man- 
hattan. The  use  of  sunflowers  as  silage 
in  certain  sections  and  in  seasons  when 
other  crops  are  not  available  is  being 
suggested. 

These  are  important  meetings,  and, 
even  though  they  do  come  at  a  busy 
time  of  the  year,  we  would  urge  that  all 
who  can  possibly  attend  do  so.  A  good 
many  mistakes  can  be  made  in  building 
silos  and'  using  silage,  and  these  can  be 
avoided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  get- 
ting all  the  information  possible  before- 
hand. 

ORDER  MACHINERY  EARLY 

There  is  vital  need  for  ordering  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  early 
this  year.  Reports  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  imple- 
ment dealers  emphasize  this  fact.  Fac- 
tories have  plenty  of  farm  machinery, 
but  they  hesitate  to  distribute  it  to  the 
transfer  houses  until  they  get  a  reason- 
ably definite  line  on  the  probable  de- 
mand. 

Congestion  of  traffic  is  certain  to  be 
a  factor  in  handling  late  orders.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  takes  several  weeks 
and  sometimes  months  to  get  farm  ma- 
chinery from  the  factory.  There  are  de- 
lays at  terminal  and  transfer  points  and 
also  in  handling  and  assembling  it  at 
the  final  destination.  The  war  is  greatly 
aggravating  all  these  conditions. 


Not  a  grain  of  foodstuff  should  be  lost 
this  year.  We  can  help  in  the  matter 
of  farm  implement  delivery  by  deciding 
now  just  what  machinery  will  be  needed 
and  then  giving  the  dealer  the  order. 
This  will  enable  him  to  place  his  orders 
without  delay  and  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  railroads  in  nmking  deliveries. 
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PRICES  OF  WHEAT  SUBSTITUTES. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  high 
prices  being  charged  for  wheat  substi- 
tutes. This  has  been  one  of  the  hard- 
ships of  carrying  out  our  wheat-saving 
program.  Since  the  50-50  rule  went  in- 
to effect  stores  have  been  keeping  in 
stock  the  substitutes  offered  for  sale 
with  wheat  flour,  but  the  prices  in  most 
instances  have  been  above  the  price 
charged  for  wheat  flour.  In  some  in- 
stances these  prices  have  been  published 
as  fixed  by  local  food  committees,  cre- 
ating the  Impression  that  they  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Food  Administration. 
This  has  been  done  in  Topeka,  the  com- 
mittee being  made  up  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  of  wholesale  and  -retail  gro- 
cers. The  same  thing  has  taken  place  in 
other  cities  of  the  state. 

The  authority  to  fix  the  prices  of 
wheat  substitutes  has  been  questioned 
and  checked  up  to  our  national  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Walter  Innes,  state  food 
administrator,  reports  that  the  national 
Food  Administration  has  been  working 
for  weeks  on  this  question,  and  corn, 
barley  and  oat  products  will  soon  sell  at 
considerably  less  than  flour.  This  will 
be  welcome  news  to  the  people  who  have 
been  loyally  cutting  wheat  consumption, 
until-  we  are  living  on  forty  per  cent  of 
the  amount  normally  used.  This  largely 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration's request  is  a  splendid  ex- 
emplification of  the  discipline  from  with- 
in which  is  so  essential  in  a  democracy. 

The  telegram  received  by  Mr.  Innes 
on  substitute  prices  says: 

"At  present  prices  of  corn,  barley  and 
oats,  these  millers  are  or  should  be  of- 
fering meals  and  flours  from  these  grains 
at  prices  considerably  below  wheat  flour. 
In  fact  corn  meal  should  be  selling  from 
the  mill  door  at  not  over  25  per  cent  less 
that  wheat  flour  and  oat  meal  at  even 
a  less  ratio.  White  corn  flour  or  barley 
flour  should  be  selling  at  not  more  than 
10  to  15  per  cent  below  wheat  flour. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  present  price  levels  in  these  substi- 
tutes. Retailers  should  not  take  more 
than  16  to  20  per  cent  on  the  sale  price 
for  handling  these  products. 

"The  wholesale  maximum  margins 
have  been  fixed  at  not  over  10  per  cent 
in  bulk.  Therefore  with  these  criteria  to 
guide  you  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
follow  up  any  prices  made  at  higher  lev- 
els where  dealers  still  have  stocks  bought 
at  higher  levels  than  these  prices.  Every 
step  in  the  chain  of  retailer,  wholesaler 
and  miller  should  be  prepared  to  justify 
those  prices  as  reasonable  and  any  fail- 
ure to  so  justify  should  be  recommended 
to  us  for  summary  action. 

"The  time  has  now  come  when  the  re- 
adjustment to  the  prices  of  these  grains 
should  have  taken  place.  We  are  re-. 
quiring  the  principal  corn  millers  to  re- 
port to  this  office  by  telegraph  weekly 
the  price  at  which  they  purchase  corn 
and  the  price  at  which  they  are  quoting 
products  and  we  are  directing  them  to 
make  duplicate  reports  to  you.  But 
without  waiting  for  these  reports  you 
can  take  the  above  approximate  levels  as 
being  indicative  and  instruct  your  county 
and  city  agents  to  make  a  drive  on  the 
reduction  of  prices  to  proper  levels  as 
the  maintenance  by  millers  and  dealers 
of  the  price  levels  which  were  due  to 
shortage  in  railway  transport  last  win- 
ter has  now  become,  in  many  cases,  sim- 
ple extortion.  Where  dealers  have  paid 
more, than  present  prices  they  run  risks 
of  spoiling  in  endeavoring  to  hold  ma- 
terial for  prices  at  old  levels,  and  the 
first  loss  of  reducing  prices  is  the  small- 
est loss." 

Make  twelve  ounces  of  bread  do  where 
sixteen  served  before. 


G.  E.  THOMPSON  LEAVES  K.  S.  A.  C. 

It  is  with  regret  we  learn  that  G.  E. 
Thompson,  crop  specialist  in  the  division 
of  extension  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  has  left  Kansas  to  become  agron- 
omist in  the  University  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
agriculture  of  our  state,  especially  that 
of  the  western  section.  For  three  yeara 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  sub-sta- 
tions, most  of  which  are  in  the  western 
section,  and  for  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  with  the  extension  division. 
He  spent  two  years  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  in  1911. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  thoroughly  prac- 
-"^££1,1  in  his  treatment  of  agricultural 
problems  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  He  saw  the  need  for  a  permanent 
agriculture  for  the  West,  and  in  all  his 
work  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  essen- 
tials to  success  ni  working  out  safe  and 
sane  systems  of  farming  for  that  sec- 
tion. His  training  and  experience  fit 
him  admirably  for  the  new  work  to 
which  he  is  going. 

Last  week  Raymond.  Montgomery,  a 
clerk  in  the  selective  draft  service,  was 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  to  remove  the  captain's  uniform 
which  he  had  been  wearing  without  au- 
thority. He  had  been  employed  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  office,  drawing  part 
of  his  salary  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and'  part  from  the  state.  For  nine 
months  he  has  been  wearing  the  uniform 
of  a  United  States  officer  and  has  been 
given  all  the  military  courtesies  due  the 
position  indicated  by  his  uniform.  It  is 
reported  that  his  friends  are  endeavoring 
to  obtain  permission  to  have  him  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  officer's  uniform  on 
the  theory  that  the  state  can  authorize 
an  employee  to  wear  a  uniform  under 
certain  conditions.  This  might  go  in 
times  of  peace,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  set  very  well  with  the  people  of 
Kansas  at  the  present  time,  many  of 
whom  have  boys  wearing  the  United 
States  uniform  on  the  firing  line  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  training  camps.  We 
believe  every  true  American  has  an  im- 
pulse to  do  honor  to  the  United  State3 
uniform,  whether  worn  by  officer  or  pri- 
vate, and  we  do  not  like  to  feel  that  per- 
haps we  are  honoring  someone  who  is 
wearing  the  uniform  without  authority. 
We  should  d'emand  that  it  should  be 
worn  only  by  those  who  have  a  right  to 
wear  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  gatherings  of 
dairymen,  farmers,  and  others  concerned 
with  various  phases  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness will  take  place  in  New  York  City 
May  20,  the  occasion  being  the  National 
Milk  and  Dairy  Exposition.  The  litera- 
ture being  sent  out  has  across  the  top 
in  prominent  type  the  statement,  "Milk 
is  Nature's  most  valuable  food."  While 
a  strong  appeal  is  being  made  to  pro- 
ducers all  over  the  country  to  attend  on 
account  of  the  educational  character  of 
the  exposition,  the  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  it  all  to  the  people  out  in  this 
section  is  the  recognition  given  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  possibilities  through 
this  great  exposition  of  educating  the 
consumers,  who  will  attend  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  a  part  of  the  nation- 
wide campaign  to  enlighten  people  as  to 
the  fundamental  need  of  the  great  in- 
dustry of  dairying.  It  should  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  producers  of 
dairy  products  all  over  the  country. 

f»  *t  i« 

Already  three  members  of  the  second 
Dairy  Club  have  completed  their  year's 
record  work.  Clarence  and  Lucile  Rad- 
cliffe  finished  in  March,  and  Frank 
Greenlee  has  just  sent  in  his  last  record. 
May  will  be  the  last  month  for  several, 
and  each  of  the  four  remaining  months 
of  the  club  year  will  see  others  complet- 
ing the  work  and  dropping  out. 

M  M  M 
Uncle  Sam  is  in  a  race  against  Ger- 
many for  ships  and  food.  Are  you  with 
him? 
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Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


■raiS  CORN  planting  will  be  about  done 
WmM  by  the  time  this  is  read,  it  is  well 
LMJ  to  consider  whether  the  remaining 
land  for  spring  crops  in  Western 
i  Kansas  should  not  be  planted  to  sorghums. 
I     The  feeding  value  of  silage  from  corn, 
)  kafir.  and  the  sweet  sorghums  is  so  near 
'  the  same,  that  yield  per  acre  is  the  chief 
point  to  consider. 

Average  silage  yields  for  the  dozen 
most  important  grains  and  forage  sor- 
ghums tested  at  the  Fort  Hays  Experi- 
ment Station  from  1914  to  1917  inclu- 
sive, ranged  from  six  to  twelve  tons  per 
acre.  Corn  under  the  same  conditions 
averaged  four  tons  per  acre. 

Two  acres  of  red  amber  sorghum  or 
pink  kafir  have  yielded  as  much  silage 
as  five  acres  of  corn  during  the  past  four 
years  at  Hays.  The  experiment  station 
raised  175  acres  of  red  amber,  215  acres 
of  pink  kafir,  and  230  acres  of  corn  in 
1917.  After  a  summer  drouth  which 
seriously  and  permanently  injured  the 
corn,  August  rains  brought  on  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  all  the  sorghums.  Six 
silos  holding  780  tons  were  filled  and 
several  hundred  tons  of  dry  feed  put  up 
from  these  sorghum  crops.  Silage  and 
straw  formed  the  cheapest  ration  for 
wintering  cows  in  the  past  winter's  feed- 
ing experiments. 

Farmers  still  needing  seed  of  either 
grain  or  forage  sorghums  or  Sudan 
grass  can  buy  tested  seed  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  reserve, 
addressing  orders  or  inquiries  to  H.  N. 
Vinall,  815  East  "Second  Street,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 


How  to  Plant  Sudan 

A  reader  asks  how  to  plant  Sudan 
grass.  When  we  first  began  to  grow 
Sudan  nearly  everyone  was  anxious  to 
raise  seed.  It  was  high  in  price  and 
some  of  those  who  first  took  up  this 
crop  found  seed  production  very  profit- 
able. That  could  not  last,  however,  for 
it  is  too  easy  to  produce  Sudan  grass 
seed.  It  is  as  a  forage  crop  that  it  is 
most  valuable,  and  a  reasonable  price  on 
the  seed  is  desirable. 

If  it  is  to  be  grown  for  seed  it  should 
be  planted  in  rows  and  be  cultivated. 
Jewell  County  farmers  who  have  grown 
it  for  seed  report  to  their  county  agent 
that  their  best  successes  have  come  from 
blank  listing  some  days  before  they  are 
ready  to  plant  so  that  the  ground  could 
warm  up.  They  then  drill  the  seed  in 
the  rows  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
pounds  to  the  acre,  according  to  its 
quality.  If  used  for  pasture  or  for  for- 
age, the  best  results  will  come  from  pre- 
paring the  ground  as  for  corn  and  then 
when  it  is  well  warmed  up,  drill  in  about 
ten  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  with  an 
ordinary  wheat  drill,  stopping  up  every 
other  hole  in  the  drill.  It  is  important 
to  avoid  planting  the  seed  too  deep.  It 
should  be  just  deep  enough  to  be  be- 
neath the  dry,  loose  dirt  of  the  surface. 


Typewriter  Finding  Favor 

There  are  many  city  people  today  who 
are  surprised  if  they  receive  a  letter 
from  a  farmer  typewritten  on  a  printed 
letterhead.  Their  ideas  of  modern  farm- 
ing are  so  behind  the  times  that  they 
have  never  pictured  the  farmer  as  a 
business  man  using  business  methods  in 
his  work. 

Yet  a  recent  investigation  among  70.- 
000  farmers  proved  that  14  per  cent  of 
them  own  typewriters. 

Those  farmers  give  the  best  reasons 
imaginable  why  they  bought  typewriters 
and  why,  after  using  them  for  a  time, 
they  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
go  back  to  the  old  pen  and  pad.  They 
state  they  can  write  twice  as  rapidly 
with  a  typewriter  and  with  half  the 
effort  needed  for  pen  writing;  that  they 
now  preserve  carbon  copies  of  every  let- 
ter they  mail,  in  up-to-date  correspond- 
ence files,  and  that  these  files  have 
proved  to  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  cases,  as  carbons  are  accepted  as  evi- 
dence in  the  courts  of  what  correspond- 
ence has  contained;  that  they  have  had 
many  compliments  from  their  friends 
and  customers  on  the  improvement  in 
their  correspondence  methods  and  realize 
the  typewritten  letter  makes  a  much 
better  impression  and  indicates  the 
farmer  is  up '  to  date  and  prosperous. 
They  -also  find  that  they  can  write 
checks,  filing  cards,  loose  leaf  accounts, 


etc.,  with  their  typewriters  with  much 
more  ease  and  pleasure  than  with  a  pen. 
These  farmers  also  report  that  the 
tendency  is  for  every  member  of  the 
family  to  learn  to  typewrite.  This~pro- 
vides  the  children  with  a  sort  of  an 
emergency  "calling,"  that  of  typist,  as 
well  as  saving  their  time  and  improving 
the  appearance  of  school  essays,  etc. 

Letters  received  by  Kansas  Farmer 
from  our  subscribers  indicate  that  a  large 
percentage  of  our  readers  use  typewrit- 
ers. It  is  suggested  that  those  who  have 
found  the  machines  especially  valuable 
in  saving  time,  saving  patience,  and 
making  money,  write  in  and  tell  us  their 
experience. 

A  Missouri  farmer  recently  stated 
that  his  first  fifteen  years  at  farming 
were  unprofitable,  but  that  five  years 
ago  he  began  to  run  his  farm  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  and  had  made  more  money 
since  than  in  the  entire  fifteen  years 
preceding.  One  of  the  "farm  imple- 
ments" he  warmly  recommended  was  a 
typewriter. 

Typewriters  can  be  used  for  writing 
filing  cards,  loose  leaf  accounts,  state- 
ments, diaries,  and  nearly  every  purpose 
for  which  pen  and  ink  can  bemused.  In 
purchasing,  two  points  are  important — 
first,  buy  a  new  machine,  if  possible, 
especially  since  the  farmer,  unlike  the 
city  man,  is  remote  from  the  repair  shop. 
The  better  'new  machines  will  stand  up 
for  as  long  as  fifteen  years  with  very 
few  repairs;  second,  buy  it  from  the 
maker  direct,  so  as  to  get  his  guarantee. 


Destroying  Currant  Worms 

If  you  have  currants  or  gooseberries, 
you  are  familiar  with  the  ravages  of 
the  little  green  worm  with  black  dota 

scattered  along  its  body.  These  worms 
attack  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
in  the  early  spring  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  strip  them  of  their  leaves. 
They  are  a  very  easy  insect  to  control 
by  spraying.  The  most  effective  spray 
to  use  is  the  lead  arsenate.  We  have 
saved  our  few  gooseberry  bushes  a  num- 
ber of  time*  by  promptly  applying  this 
remedy.  Last  week  we  discovered  that 
the  worms  were  beginning  as  usual,  and 
we  immediately  mixed  a  tablespoonful  of 
lead  arsenate  paste  with  a  quart  of 
water  and  sprayed  the  bushes  thor- 
oughly, using  one  of  the  .  little  hand 
sprayers  which  can  be  purchased  for  50 
or  75  cents.  This  equipment,  however, 
is  rather  small.  If  you  have  a  garden 
of  any  size  you  should  purchase  a  small 
hand-spraying  outfit  of  some  kind.  It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  use  this  poison  spray 


unless  it  is  too  near  the  ripening  time 
of  the  fruit.  If  worms  are  on  the  plants 
when  the  fruit  is  almost  ripe,  use  helle- 
bore or  Persian  insect  powder,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  flour.  This 
can  be  sifted  over  the  bushes  with  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  pepper  can  or  talcum 
powder  can. 


Binder-Twine  Situation 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  ordering 
binder  twine  for  harvesting  this  year's 
crops.  A  great  deal  o#  twine  co-oper- 
atively handled  by  grange  and  other 
farm  organizations  is  now  being  deliv- 
ered. The  shipping  conditions  are  such 
that  more  time  than  usual  must  be  al- 
lowed between  factory  and  distributing 
points.  Dealers  must  know  your  wants 
in  order  to  make  deliveries  of  twine  on 
time.  Those  who  have  not  already 
bought  their  supply  should  give  their 
orders  at  once. 

The  pre-war  price  for  Mexican  sisal, 
which  comprises  the  bulk  of  binder 
twine,  averaged  about  7  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  7i  cents  landed  at  ports  of  entry 
in  June,  1916.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
it  was  increased  to  10  cents,  and  held 
about  at  that  point  until  December, 
1916,  when  it  rose  rapidly  to  16^  cents 
in  March,  1917.  Last  August  it  reached 
19  cents  at  gulf  ports  and  19|  cents 
delivered  at  New  York. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  decided  to 
act,  because  of  the  imminence  of  fur- 
ther advances  by  the  Mexican  trust. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion, a  further  rise  in  price  was  pre- 
vented, although  the  price  of  manilla 
hemp  rose  to  as  high  as  30  cents  a  pound. 
The  Food  Administration  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  lower  price,  but  the  ef- 
forts, thus  far,  have  not  been  successful, 
as  the  production  lies  outside  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  exorbitant  price  ex- 
acted by  the  Comision  Reguladora,  the 
Yucatan  monopoly  controlling  sisal,  the 
amount  of  sisal  used  in  the  United 
States  will  be  much  less  this  season  than 
in  previous  years.  As  a  result,  the 
stock  of  Srsal  in  Yucatan  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, while  the  demand  in  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  find  further  sub- 
stitutes, large  quantities  of  which  are 
being  used  for  binder  twine. 

The  Comision  Reguladora  and  the 
planters  of  Yucatan  must  realize  sooner 
or  later  that  more  reasonable  prices  must 
be  made  or  the  sisal  business  will  be 
completely  curtailed. 


Every  effort  possible  has  been  made 
to  provide  binding  twine  for  the  harvest 
of  1918  at  prices  as  low  as  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  inability  to 
more  than  partially  control  the  raw  ma- 
terial. For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end,  the  Food  Administration  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  purchase  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  manufacturers  all  of  the 
sisal  actually  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  binding  twine.  It  also  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  binder  twine 
manufacturers,  the  terms  of  which  pro- 
vide that  the  Food  Administration  shall 
purchase  and  distribute  the  sisal  as  -re- 
quired, and  that  the  manufacturers  shall 
manufacture  it  into  binding  twine  on  a 
basis  of  the  cost  of  raw  material  plus 
cost  of  conversion,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit. 

In  conformity  with  these  arrangements 
the  manufacturers  have  made  semi- 
monthly reports  of  the  amount  of  binder 
twine  manufactured  from  sisal  allot- 
ments, and  from  the  materials,  and  after 
careful  investigations  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission the  cost  of  500-foot  twine  was 
established  at  23  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
other  grades  in  proportion. 

The  retail  dealers  have  also  "agreed  to 
distribute  the  twine  to  the  farmers  on 
a  basis  which,  considering  the  necessarily 
high  price  of  twine,  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. An  ample  supply  of  binder 
twine  is  assured,  and  therefore  there 
need  be  no  uneasiness  about  the  supply 
of  twine  in  time  to  meet  harvest  re- 
quirements, but  to  make  sure  that  the 
twine  will  be  on  hand  when  needed  it 
should  be  ordered  now. 


Why  America  Fights  Germany 

"If  Democracy  is  conquered  in  this 
war,  all  free  peoples  must  either  submit 
to  Germany's  domination  or  else  give  up 
a  part  of  their  democracy  in  order  to 
resist  her.  We  must  fight  Germany  in 
Europe  with  help,  that  we  may  not  have 
to  fight  her  here  in  America  without 
help." 

In  a  booklet  entitled  "Why  America 
Fights  Germany,"  issued  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information,  Prof.  J.  S.  P. 
Tatlock,-  of  Stanford  University,  thus 
sets  forth  the  fundamental  reason  for 
our  participation  in  the  war.  He  shows 
how  Germany  has  drowned  our  citizens, 
sunk  our  ships,  intrigued  against  us,  and 
outraged  our  sentiments  of  right  and 
humanity  by  her  unspeakable  outrages 
in  Belgium  and  France,  founded  as  they 
are  on  deliberate  principle  and  precept. 
He  adds,  "If  we  had  not  fought  Germany 
after  her  false  and  brutal  conduct,  we 
should  have  been  despised  by  all  the 
world,  including  the  Germans." 

The  publication  may  be  obtained  free 
by  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  at  8  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs 

Investigation  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  among  sheep 
owners  in  fifteen  states  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  shows  that  out  of  a 
total' of  6,836,492  sheep  in  the  502  coun- 
ties reporting,  34,683  were  killed  by  dogs 
in  one  year  (1913)  and  were  paid  for 
by  the  counties.  At  the  same  rate  of 
loss  in  other  farm  states  the  total  an- 
nual destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs  would 
be  107,760. 

"But  these  figures-are  based  only  upon 
the  number  actually  paid  for,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  true  losses 
far  exceed  this,"  savs  Farmers'  Bulletin 
935,  "The  Sheep-Killing  Dog."  "It  is 
known  that  many  sheep  are  killed  which 
are  never  reported  to.  the  county  official, 

"In  1913  crop  reports  in  thirty-six 
farfli  states  submitted  estimates  which 
showed  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
those  states  could  be  increased  150  per 
cent  without  displacing  other  live  stock. 
Such  an  increase  would  place  approxi- 
mately 34,000,000  more  sheep  in  these 
states  than  there  are  now.  Of  1,411  an- 
swers received  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  sheep  raising  is  profitable  in  the 
farm  states,  887  answered  'Yes.'  Of  894 
answers  as  to  the  causes  preventing  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  sheep,  531  said 
'Dogs.' " 

Uniform  state  laws  are  advocated  by 
the  bulletin  as  being  the  most  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  sheep-killing  dogs. 


Precipitation  of  April,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 

(Amounts  given  include  moisture  from  rain  and  melted  snow.) 


J  HERE  was  more  rain  in  Kansas  during  April,  just  passed,-than  in 
any  other  month  since  last  August,  and  almost  as  much  as  during 
January,  February,  and  March,  combined.  The  weather  was  ideal 
for  wheat,  which  stooled  well  and  made  .a  strong,  vigorous  growth. 
Even  in  the  extreme  western  and  the  north  central  counties,  where  im- 
mense areas  had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  winter-killing,  a  great 
many  fields  that  were  considered  hopeless  took  on  new  life  and  were  prom- 
ising when  the  month  ended.  In  the  extreme  southern  counties  heads 
were  forming  in  the  boot  when  the  month  ended.  Stands  of  oats  and 
barley  were  entirely  satisfactory  and  alfalfa  was  knee  high  in  the  south- 
ern counties.  Pastures  were  a  little  slow  on  account  of  the  general  lack 
of  warmth  and  sunshine.  All  farm  work  was  delayed  by  continued  wet 
weather. 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  CROPS 

Neighborhood  Co-operation  in  Growing  Adapted  Crops  Profitable 


—  OR  each  section  of  Kansas  there  is 
a  best  variety  of  corn,  a  best 
wheat,  a  best  kafir,  a  best  sweet 
sorghum  for  fodder,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list  of  field  and  gar- 
den crops.  Each  community  should  de- 
termine this  variety  and  grow  it  and  it 
alone.  Standard  blackhull  kafir  is  the 
most  productive  strain  of  kafir  in  South- 
eastern Kansas,  pink  kafir  is  most  de- 
pendable in  North  Central  Kansas,  and 
dwarf  kafir  is  best  in  Southwestern  Kan- 
sas. Why  not  have  communities  organ- 
ize in  these  different  parts  of  the  state 
to  grow  these  best  varieties  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  kinds  of  kafir?  The 
gain  would  be  immediate  and  decisive. 
Cross  pollination  would  be  lessened,  mon- 
grel types  would  disappear,  uniform 
grain  would  be  delivered  to  the  dealers 
and  uniformity  in  color  and  quality  al- 
ways commands  a  premium  on  the  grain 
markets.  Every  year  we  see  mixed  grain 
selling  at  a  discount  of  at  least  15  cents 
a  bushel.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  this  mixed  corn  or  kafir 
and  the  pure  seed.  This  loss  is  entirely 
because  of  the  market  preference  for  a 
uniform  type  of  grain. 

The  keynote  of  this  age  is  efficiency. 
War  demands  efficiency,  first  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  executive  departments 
of  the  government,  but  none  the  less  in 
the  productive  forces  of  the  nation. 
Manufacturers  gain  efficiency  by  stand- 
ardizing their  products.  Henry  Ford's 
automobile  factory  has  long  been  pointed 
to  as  an  example  of  efficiency,  because 
he  has  made  standardization  his  motto. 
Why  not  learn  this  lesson  and  apply  the 
principle  to  our  farming  operations? 

Live  stock  men  especially  in  Europe 
long  ago  recognized  the  value  of  com- 
munity action  in  growing  cattle  and 
horses.  We  find  certain  localities  pro- 
ducing Ayrshires,  others  Holsteins,  and 
others  Shorthorns.  This  practice  has  be- 
come so  well  established  that  buyers  al- 
ways look  to  these  communities  for  that 
particular  breed  of  cattle.  Crop  men 
can  profit  by  this  example.  Climatic 
conditions  in  Kansas  are  quite  variable 
especially  as  to  rainfall.  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  recognize  the  value  of  com- 
munity action  in  respect  to  crops  and 
not  continue  the  scattered  planting  of  a 
long-seasoned  variety  of  kafir  in  North- 
west Kansas  where  an  early-maturing 
strain  is  demanded  by  climatic  condi- 
tions ? 

Community  action  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  crops  is  difficult  to  attain,  but  a 
beginning  can  be  made  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  seed  growers'  associations. 
These  associations  will  become  centers 
for  the  production  of  pure  and  improved 
seed  and  by  providing  a  recognized  source 
of  good  seed  they  can  wield  an  influence 


Use  of 

T  IS  possible  to  reduce  labor  cost 
40  per  cent  and  do  one  of  the 
important  jobs  of  the  farm  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  ordinarily  taken. 
We  refer  to  the  practice  of  using  the 
harrow  more  extensively  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  crops  as  corn,  kafir,  etc. 
This  enables  the  WQrk  to  be  done  very 
rapidly  and  does  not  involve  buying  new 
implements.  It  is  simply  a  different  use 
of  those  already  on  practically  all  farms. 
This  rapid  method  of  cultivation  is 
simply  to  use  a  weeder  or  the  ordinary 
spike-toothed  harrow  instead  of  the 
usual  cultivator. 

This  use  of  the  harrow  is  described  by 
one  of  the  crops  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
points  out  that  on  well-prepared  ground 
which  is  free  from  stones,  clods,  and 
trash,  a  two-section  harrow  or  a  twelve- 
foot  weeder  can  be  used  for  all  but  the 
heaviest  cultivating  until  the  crops  are 
from  five  to  six  inches  high  and  will  do 
the  work  in  one-third  the  time  required 
by  a  two-horse  cultivator.  By  using  the 
larger  implements  the  cost  of  cultivation 
is  reduced  from  35  per  cent  to  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  growing  the 
crop,  besides  releasing  valuable  farm 
labor  for  other  work  during  the  busy 
season.  If  desired,  the  crops  can  be  cul- 
tivated twice  as  often  during  the  first 


over  the  selection  of  crops  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Kansas  is  behind  in 
the  development  of  these  seed  growers' 
associations.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
certain  eastern  states  have  very  efficient 
organizations.  Oklahoma,  although  it 
began  only  recently,  has  several  well 
defined  local  seed  growers'  associations 
which  have  been  able  to  deliver  a  large 
quantity  of  first  class  seed  this  year. 

When  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
accumulate  a  supply  of  good  planting 
seed  of  the  sorghums  this  winter  in  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  it  was  found  much 
easier  to  obtain  pure  seed  in  Oklahoma 
than  in  Kansas.  This  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  these  local  organizations  of 
seed  growers.     Besides  benefiting  the 


part  of  the  season,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  little  cultivating  to  do  during 
haying.  In  either  event  the  weeds  are 
killed  wholesale  in  May  instead  of  a 
row  at  a  time  in  June. 

Driving  a  weeder  or  even  a  harrow 
over  a  young  growing  crop  is  not  as 
severe  treatment  as  would  appear.  Most 
crop  plants  are  tough  and  heavily 
rooted  and  are  not  damaged  perma- 
nently either  by  the  harrow  or  the 
horses.  A  few  plants  are  uprooted  and 
there  is  some  tearing  of  the  larger 
leaves,  but  this  can  be  entirely  offset 
by  seeding  a  little  more  heavily  than 
usual.  Weeds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mostly  shallow-rooted,  and  are  nearly 
all  destroyed.  However,  the  harrow  or 
weeder  must  be  used  before  the  weeds 
exceed  an  inch  in  height  in  order  to  be 
effective.  Perennial  weeds,  of  course, 
like  quack  grass,  Canada  thistle,  and 
milkweed,  can  not  be  destroyed  in  this 
manner  after  they  have  become  well  es- 
tablished. 

Injury  to  the  stand  is  avoided  by 
slanting  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  back- 
ward about  30  degrees,  although  an  ex- 
cessive slant  is  undesirable.  When  a 
weeder  is  used  the  teeth  directly  over 
the  rows  are  often  removed.  Either  tool 
had  best  be  used  in  the  afternoon  or  on 
a  hot,  dry  day  when  the  plants  aje 


state  at  large  by  becoming  a  source  of 
improved  seed,  the  farmers  in  these  asso- 
ciations realized  a  handsome  profit  on 
the  advanced  price  their  seed  commanded. 

Kansas  should  not  fall  behind  in  this 
movement  toward  the  production  of  bet- 
ter crops.  Co-operation  and  community 
effort  will  result  in  larger  yields  and  a 
better  quality  of  grain.  County  demon- 
stration agents  are  always  ready  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  communities  for  such 
purposes.  A  beginning  should  be  made 
by  establishing  a  center  in  Southeastern 
or  South  Central  Kansas  for  the  produc- 
tion of  blackhull  kafir  seed,  one  in  North 
Central  Kansas  for  pink  kafir  seed,  one 
in  Southwestern  Kansas  for  dwarf  kafir 
and  another  in  the  same  part  of  the 


wilted  and  limp.  The  period  of  greatest 
danger  to  the  stand  is  just  as  the  plants 
are  coming  through  the  ground,  at  which 
time  and  for  a  few  days  thereafter  har- 
rowing is  inadvisable.  A  short  trial  will 
demonstrate  whether  the  injury  is 
greater  than  the  saving,  although  one 
should  not  lose  courage  too  quickly. 

Harrowing  can  not  be  expected  to  give 
good  results  unless  the  surface  soil  is  in 
good  tilth.  The  object  of  harrowing  is  to 
maintain,  not  to  make,  a  seed  bed.  For 
this  reason  the  practice  is  most  popular 
on  the  lighter  types  of  soil,  as  these  are 
easily  prepared  and  worked.  Very  good 
results  are  secured,  however,  on  heavy 
clay  loam  soils,  and  the  practice  is  rap- 
idly extending  as  the  requirements  be- 
come more  generally  understood. 

Stiff  clay  soils,  wet  soil,  and  soil  on 
which  a  hard  crust  has  formed  should 
not  be  harrowed,  as  the  implements  must 
be  weighted  so  heavily  that  they  will 
injure  the  crop. 

Harrowing  may  begin  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  planted  and  should  be  repeated 
after  every  rain,  or  as  often  as  the  fine 
little  weed  sprouts  appear.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  field  is  green,  but  watch  the 
ground  closely  and  catch  the  weeds  as 
they  are  germinating.  In  case  of  con- 
tinued wet  weather  the  harrow  must 
give  way  to  the  cultivator. 


state  but  in  a  different  locality  for 
dwarf  milo  seed.  Centers  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  seed  of  black  amber  sorgo 
could  be  located  in  Northwest  Kansas 
for  red  amber,'  and  orange  in  Central 
Kansas,  and  for  sumac  in  Southern  Kan- 
sas. All  this  would  be  but  preliminary 
to  the  more  important  work  of  stand- 
ardizing crop  production  by  communities. 
There  is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  in  this  movement  for  the  produc- 
tion of  improved  seed.  Let's  have  more 
activity  in  local  pure  seed  associations 
this  year. 


Save  All  the  Crop 

Eveiy  year  there  is  a  tremendous 
waste  of  the  feeding  value  of  corn  and 
other  fodder  crops.  "While  we  are  con- 
serving human  food,  why  not  give  some 
thought  to  saving  stock  food?"  asks  A. 
L.  Haecker,  of  Nebraska.  "By  so  doing 
we  will  save  human  food  and  that  in 
large  quantities. 

"By  the  use  of  silos  on  our  stock  farms 
we  could  increase  live  stock  products  30 
per  cent  and  greatly  lower  the  cost  of 
production.  We  could  add  millions  to 
our  material  wealth  and  give  to  the  con- 
sumer a  cheaper  product.  We  could  bet- 
ter rotate  our  crops,  plant  wheat  on  the 
corn  stubble  and  corn  on  the  wheat 
stubble.  We  could  conserve  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  increase  the  stock- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  farm,  lower  the 
item  of  labor,  and  altogether  make  a 
more  permanent  and  substantial  line  of 
farming. 

"A  crop  of  corn  can  be  put  in  the  silo 
any  time  during  a  month,  while  many 
crops  must  be  harvested  at  once  when 
ripe  or  they  waste.  This  distributes  the 
farm  labor  and  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  greatest  efficiency  from  the  help. 

"Silage  will  keep  many  years  in  a 
silo,  and  in  this  way  we  can  carry  over 
a  food  supply  for  an  unfavorable  year. 
In  a  good  corn  crop  40  per  cent  of  the 
nutriment  is  found  in  the  stalk  and 
leaves,  while  in  a  poor  crop  it  often  ex- 
tends to  60  per  cent  or  more.  Can  we 
throw  away  this  40  or  60  per  cent?  Per- 
haps our  prosperity  will  allow  it,  but 
it  is  poor  business  to  do  so,  and  sooner 
or  later,  through  competition,  the  stock- 
keeper  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  silo. 

"Silos  were  never  cheaper  in  terms  of 
crop  values,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
put  up  that  long-needed  silo. 

"We  are  now  called  upon  by  a  hungry 
world  to  save  and  here  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  benefit  ourselves." 

The  return  ticket  for  our  boys  in 
France  will  be  secured  largely  through 
American  savings  of  wheat,  sugar  and 
fats. 


On  light  soils,  as  a  rule,  the  harrow  is 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  tows  when 
the  crop  is  in  ridges,  and  across  the  rows 
or  diagonally  when  planted  level.  On 
heavy  soils  running  with  the  rows  is 
apt  to  drag  out  more  plants  than  cross- 
harrowing.  Experience  will  indicate  the 
best  plan  in  each  case. 

Harrowing  need  not  be  discontinued 
until  the  crop  shows  signs  of  severe  in- 
jury. The  small  grains  can  be  culti- 
vated with  a  weeder  until  they  begin  to 
head  out,  if  necessary,  while  corn,  sor- 
ghum, and  Sudan  grass  will  withstand 
the  harrow  until  the  plants  are  five  to 
six  inches  high.  With  the  broader- 
leaved  crops  the  period  is  somewhat  less. 

A  light-weight  steel-frame  spike-tooth 
harrow  with  thirty  or  more  half-inch 
steel  teeth  per  section,  is  probably  the 
best  tool  for  general  use.  The  spring- 
tooth  weeder  is  better  on  light,  sandy 
soil  and  for  cultivating  while  the  crops 
are  very  small  and  very  large.  Weeders 
are  now  made  with  teeth  stiffer  and 
heavier  than  formerly,  so  as  to  work 
better  in  heavy  ground.  Spring-tooth 
harrows,  and  the  old-fashioned  A-shaped 
wooden  harrow  are  not  suitable  for  this 
class  of  work. 

Give  King  Corn  a  royal  welcome  to 
your  home. 


the  Harrow  in  Cultivation 
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Co-operative  Organization  Policies 

Personal  Acquaintanceship  Among  Members  Fundamental  Priciple  of  Success 

D 


T  IS  said  that  no  system  will 
work  unless  you  work  it.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  some  systems 
wont  work  even  then.  In  co-op- 
erative marketing  it  is  highly  important 
to  have  leaders  with  ability  to  work  the 
plan,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  have 
a  plan,  to  begin  with,  that  has  fair 
chances  of  working.  Some  co-operative 
plans,  so-called,  have  failed  because  the 
plan  itself  was  clumsy,  inefficient,  faulty, 
illogical 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,  so  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
biggest  co-operative  success  on  record 
must  be  strong  in  all  its  links.  It  fol- 
lows that,  in  considering  what  kind  of 
co-operative  plan  and  policies  are  best, 
it  should  be  worth  while  to  investigate 
those  on  which  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  is  founded.  This  or- 
ganization, remember,  controls  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  California's  $200,000,000  cit- 
rus fruit  industry,  has  over  8,000  farmer 
members,  markets  in  a  normal  year 
about  12,000,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  spends  for  advertising,  normally, 
about  half  a  million  dollars  annually. 

Probably  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  Exchange  is  founded  is  per- 
sonal acquaintanceship  among  members. 
Of  course  8,000  farmers  can^  all  know 
each  other  personally.  But  they  can  be 
subdivided  into  small  working  units 
whose  members  do  know  each  other  per- 
sonally. These  units  can  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  district  managing  boards, 
and  the  group  of  representatives  can 
soon  get  personally  acquainted.  The  dis- 
trict boards  can  elect  representatives  to 
the  Central  Exchange,  and  these  repre- 
sentatives— the  directors  of  the  organ- 
ization— can  soon  become  personally  ac- 
quainted. So  if  Smith,  of  the  Pasadena 
Orange  Growers'  Association  (a  local), 
doesn't  know  Jones,  of  the  Redlands 
Orange  Growers'  Association  (another 
local),  at  least  Smith  knows  a  district 
representative  who  knows  a  director  who 
knows  another  director  who  knows  a 
district  representative  who  knows  Jones. 
The  degree  of  personal  acquaintanceship 
between  any  two  of  the  8,000  members 
of  the  Exchange  need  be  no  slighter  than 
that. 

The  organization  is  thus  made  up  of 
three  kinds  of  groups:  The  local  asso- 
ciations, of  which  there  are  about  160; 
the  district  exchanges,  of  which  there 
are  seventeen;  and  the  Central  Ex- 
change. The  local  associations,  averag- 
ing about  fifty  members,  each  own  a 
packing  house  in  which  the  fruit  is  as- 
sembled, graded,  packed  and  made  ready 
for  shipment.  They  determine  destina- 
tion of  all  carloads  shipped  by  them,  and 
set  their  prices,  also,  but  act  usually  on 
advice  from  the  Central  or  District  Ex- 
change. The  District  Exchanges  order 
cars,  attend  to  their  placing  for  loading, 
keep  records  of  cars  shipped,  act  as  clear- 
ing houses  for  market  information,  and 
receive  payment  for  shipments  direct 
from  market,  which  they  pass  along  to 
the  various  locals,  after  deducting  cost 
of  operation.  The  Central  Exchange  has 
been  defined  as  "an  instrument  of  con- 
venience in  purchasing  supplies  and  sell- 
ing the  fruit  crop."  It  is  the  central 
managing  body,  directing  the  national 
sales  staff  consisting  of  salaried  agents 
at  the  various  markets,  attending  to  all 
litigation,  maintaining  a  traffic  depart- 
ment, a  supply  company,  an  insurance 
department,  an  advertising  department, 
a  field  organization  department  (educa- 
tional), and  being  owner  of  the  Sun- 
kist  brand.  In  short,  the  central  office 
represents,  for  business,  legal,  and  di- 
recting purposes,  the  entire  organization. 

Thus,  that  the  unit  must  lie  in  a  re- 
stricted area  is  seen  to  be  the  first  or- 
ganization principle. 

Rules  Fair  to  All 

The  second  organization  principle  may 
be  said  to  be  practical,  common  sense, 
fair-to-all  rules.  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant that  the  Exchange  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  what  many  writers  and  organ- 
izers have  upheld  as  ideal  in  the  matter 
of  voting  power — namely,  one  vote  for 
each  member.  The  Exchange,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  an  organization  in  which  prop- 
erty interests  vary  widely,  and  that  the 
grower  who  entrusts  $100,000  worth  of 
fruit  to  the  Exchange  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  on  the  same  basis  of 
responsibility  in  the  management  or  in 
liability,  as  a  fellow  grower  who  sells 
only  $5,000  of  fruit  a  year,  is  one  of  its 
tenets.   Voting  power  is  in  proportion  to 
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number  of  bearing  acres.  This  basis  ap- 
peals to  the  members  as  fair,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown.  Other  important  rules 
are  that  members  must  sell  only  through 
the  Exchange,  that  marketing  is  to  be 
done  strictly  at  cost,  that  members  can 
withdraw  from  the  Exchange  only  by 
filing  written  notice  during  the  first  fif- 
teen days  of  August  in  any  year. 

The  Exchange  believes  that  the  basis 
of  true  co-operation  is  the  individual, 
not  capital.  It  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal, therefore,  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  co-operative  corporation  law  of  Cali- 
fornia, permitting  corporations  having  no 
capital  stock  and  thus  paying  no  divi- 
dends on  capital.  The  Central  and  Dis- 
trict Exchanges  are  non-profit,  non- 
capital-stock corporations,  as  a  conse- 
quence pay  no  dividends  whatever,  and 
pro-rate  all  earnings  above  expenses 
back  to  the  growers,  thus  operating 
strictly  at  cost.  This  is  not  technically 
true  of  all  the  local  associations,  how- 
ever. Many  were  formed  before  the  co- 
operative law  was  passed  and  have  never 
re-organized.  But  though  stock  corpora- 
tions in  form  they  do  not  pay  dividends 
on  their  stock,  and  thus  they  operate 
practically  as  if  they  were  non-  stock 
corporations. 

Membership  Contracts 

The  third  great  organization  principle 
of  the  Exchange  may  be  said  to  be  the 
insuring  of  members'  loyalty  by  means 
of  binding  contracts.  Experience  has 
shown  that  associations  are  likely  to  fail 
that  rely  on  the  honor  of  the  members 
to  hold  them  together  and  exact  no  writ- 
ten agreement.  This,  however,  may  be 
viewed  rather  as  a  reflection  on  the 
frailty  of  human  memory  than  of  human 
honor.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  details 
of  an  oral  agreement,  or  to  forget  that 
one    solemnly    subscribed   to   it.  Mr. 


Powell,  general  manager  of  the  Exchange, 
has  declared  that  the  very  foundation 
stone  on  which  the  stability  of  a  co- 
operative organization  depends  is  the 
written  membership  agreement,  stating 
clearly  the  obligations  of  each  member 
and  of  the  organization,  and  signed  by 
both  parties  to  the  contract.  These 
agreements  provide  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages in  case  of  breaches,  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  provided  where  fruit 
is  sold  outside  of  the  Exchange. 

The  effort  in  this  article  is  to  deal 
with  broad  organization  principles,  not 
details.  The  last  which  will  be  discussed 
will  be  the  matter  of  managers.  For 
efficient  management  is  just  as  important 
as  is  loyalty  of  members. 

While  managing  power  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors  elected  according  to 
the  usual  democratic  principles,  and  the 
Exchange  has  the  usual  executives  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  directors, 
these  directors  and  officers  are  usually 
themselves  large  fruit  growers.  They 
seldom  find  it  possible  to  devote  their 
main  thought  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  the  Exchange  has  always  be- 
lieved in  employing  a  general  manager 
to  do  the  real  work  of  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  the  directors  and  officers. 
This  general  manager  has  been  a  busi- 
ness man  of  the  first  caliber,  a  high- 
salaried  man,  capable  of  real  leadership. 
He  is  held  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  directors' 
policies. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  for  several  years  general  man- 
ager of  the  Exchange,  in  his  book  on 
co-operative  marketing  defines  the  suc- 
cessful manager  as  follows:  "The  man- 
ager who  succeeds  is  he  who  holds  the 
confidence  of  the  directors  and  the  in- 


STATE  AID  TO  FARMERS 
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JALIFORNIA  takes  her  place  as  the 
I  pioneer  in  the  United  States  in 
J  the  policy  of  extending  state  aid 
to  farmers.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  a  land  settlement  act  was 
passed  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural land,  the  subdivision  of  the  same, 
and  its  resale  to  those  who  desire  to 
become  permanent  and  thrifty  farmers. 

The  scheme  is  modeled  after  those 
which  have  given  such  good  results  in 
Ireland,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  management  of  the  enterprise  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state. 
At  the  head  of  this  committee  is  Prof. 
Elwood  Mead,  the  well-known  irrigation 
expert  and  economist.  Professor  Mead 
has  made  a  deep  study  of  state-aided 
agriculture  in  foreign  lands  and  brings 
thorough  knowledge  and  much  enthusi- 
asm to  the  work. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  colonized  under  the  act  has 
already  been  consummated,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  purchas- 
ers possession  of  their  respective  tracts 
in  May  of  this  year. 

The  land  lies  in  Butte  County,  which 
is  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  It  consists  of  5,000 
acres  of  alluvial  bottom  land  and  1,000 
acres  of  foothill  land  adjoining.  The 
tract  will  be  divided  into  small  farms, 
ranging  in  area  from  ten  to  150  acres. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, to  so  control  land  as  to  make  the 
majority  of  the  farms  about  forty  acres 
in  area,  or  in  other  words,  two-man 
farms. 

The  price  of  land  to  settlers  will  range 
from  $10  to  $150  per  acre,  but  the  aver- 
age price  will  be  about  $100  per  acre. 

The  land,  when  so  desired  by  the  pur- 
chaser, will  be  sold  at  5  per  cent  down 
as  first  payment,  the  balance  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  amortized  notes  to  run  for 
twenty  years  at  5  per  cent  interest. 
These  annual  payments  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  8  per  cent  interest  upon 
the  whole  investment. 


Further  aid  will  also  be  extended  to 
settlers.  Farm  houses,  barns,  and  fences 
will  be  built  by  the  state  when  so  de- 
sired by  the  settler,  who  will  be  required 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  down,  the 
balance  to  run  on  long  time  at  5  per 
cent  interest. 

As  to  general  farm  policy,  the  com- 
mittee reserves  both  plenary  and  advis- 
ory rights.  Settlers  must  become  good 
and  thrifty  farmers  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  rights  of  possession.  Extreme 
leniency,  however,  will  be  exercised  in 
eases  of  crop  failure,  sickness,  or  mis- 
fortune encountered  by  the  individual 
settlers. 

General  farming  will  be  urged  by  the 
committee  rather  than  specializing.  Spe- 
cial stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  sound 
policy  of  raising  high-grade  and  pure- 
bred live  stock,  especially  hogs,  cows, 
and  sheep. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  .will  be  based 
largely  upon  the  production  of  feed  for 
this  class  of  stock.  The  old  theory  of 
relegating  live  stock  to  barren  hillsides 
and  coarse  forage  will  be  reversed,  the 
best  land  and  the  best  methods  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  the  maximum 
yields  of  the  best  classes  of  forage. 

Professor  Mead  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  policy  of  the  small  farmer  raising 
a  flock  of  high-bred  sheep  in  order  that 
the  wool  industry  of  the  country  may 
be  advanced  to  the  position  of  impor- 
tance it  once  held. 

In  live  stock  it  will  be  the  endeavor 
of  the  committee  to  so  guide  the  policy 
of  the  colony  that  not  more  than  two 
of  the  best  strains  of  hogs,  cows,  and 
sheep  shall  be  kept,  thus  bringing  uni- 
formity and  co-ordination  into  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  farm  development. 

For  instance,  in  the  line  of  dairy  stock 
two  such  sterling  breeds  as  the  Jersey 
and  Holstein  will  be  recommended.  A 
like  policy  will  be  advocated  in  the  hand- 
ling of  hogs  and  sheep. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  live-stock  raisers 
of  the  colony  may  be  able  to  organize 
among  themselves  a  live-stock  associa- 
tion for  the  better  development  of  the 
industry. 


terest  of  the  members,  who  utilizes  the 
suggestions  of  the  directors  and  of  the 
members  and  who  shapes  them  into  a 
working  policy,  who  acts  on  matters  of 
policy  only  after  the  •  approval  of  the 
directors,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  development 
of  a  progressive,  constructive  business 
policy  for  the  directors  to  adopt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manager  who  fails 
to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  directors 
or  members,  who  becomes  a  dictator  of 
the  policies  and  thereby  drifts  away 
from  the  spirit  of  the  organization,  or 
who  is  merely  a  clerk  to  carry  out  the 
undeveloped  business  policies  which  a 
board  of  directors  acting  alone  is  likely 
to  develop,  will  invariably  fail." 

Growing  Beans  in  Kansas 

Again  the  question  of  growing  beans 
is  being  agitated  over  Kansas.  Last  year 
we  advised  people  generally  to  be  some- 
what cautious  in  putting  out  large  acre- 
ages. It  is  a  most  valuable  food  crop 
and  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  produce 
some  beans,  providing  good  common 
sense  is  exercised  in  planting  the  crop 
and  handling  it.  Beans  require  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed  and  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. Indifferent  work  pver  a  large  area 
was  the  cause  of  many  failures  in  grow- 
ing beans  last  year.  Prof.  Albert  Dick- 
ens of  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College  is  authority  for 
this  statement.  He  has  investigated  the 
cropping  results  with  beans  over  the 
state,  and  finds  that  in  most  cases  the 
same  quantity  of  beans  could  have  been 
produced  on  less  ground. 

A  large  acreage  should  be  avoided  by 
growers  of  limited  experience.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  crop,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  farm  crops,  requires  some  definite 
knowledge  that  will  come  only  with  ac- 
tual experience.  A  small  acreage  will 
furnish  experience  and  produce  results 
as  well  as  a  larger  acreage,  and  at  much 
less  expense  in  money  and  muscular 
energy. 

The  bean  is  an  economical  food  and 
also  a  good  soil  builder,  but  it  is  a  most 
uncertain  crop.  Under  normal  conditions 
a  fairly  good  crop  may  be  produced.  In 
wet  weather  pod  rust  and  mildew  are 
likely  to  attack  the  plants.  In  dry,  hot 
weather  the  blossoms  may  blight  and 
fail  to  pollenize.  The  plants  and  seed 
cannot  stand  the  slightest  frost. 

Beans  shoidd  be  planted  the  last 
May  or  the  first  of  June.  Occasionally 
a  good  crop  is  obtained  when  the  plant- 
ing is  delayed  until  the  first  of  July. 
At  least  ninety  days  are  required  for 
the  crop  to  mature  and  if  the  season  is 
dry  it  may  take  120  days.  The  seed 
should  be  tested  for  germination  before 
planting,  as  beans  injured  by  frost  will 
not  grow,  although  they  may  look  as 
good  as  others. 

.  Most  of  the  cultivation  should  be  done 
before  planting.  It  is  necessary  to  work 
the  ground  in  the  spring  enough  to  in- 
sure a  firm  seed  bed.  Fall  plowing  is 
recommended  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

Beans  are  shallow-rooted  and  require 
shallow  cultivation.  The  ground  should 
be  stirred  after  a  heavy  rain  to  preserve 
the  moisture,  but  one  must  avoid  work- 
ing in  the  field  when  the  vines  are  wet, 
as  this  practice  will  spread  any  disease 
that  may  have  attacked  the  plants. 
Weeds  should  be  kept  down  by  hoeing 
if  necessary,  as  they  will  interfere  with 
the  harvesting  later. 

Field  beans  grown  in  Kansas  last  year 
were  largely  of  the  pinto  and  navy  vari- 
eties. The  pinto  is  fairly  drouth  resist- 
ant, and  is  preferred  when  a  dry  sum- 
mer and  fall  are  to  be  expected/  Navy 
beans  were  grown  mostly  in  the  eastern 
counties. 


A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine 

A  bolt  in  that  hole  will  save  a  cast- 
ing. Remember  repairs  are  high  this 
year  and  slow  getting  here  after  you 
order.  A  bolt  missing  or  loose  permits 
undue  strain,  causing  some  casting  or 
part  to  break.  An  assortment  of  bolts 
will  be  a  good  investment  this  year. 

A  rainy  day  comes — there  are  several 
minor  repairs  and  odd  jobs  that  could 
be  done  in  the  shop  or  barn,  if  you  could 
just  remember  what  they  were.  A  little 
notebook  in  the  hip  pocket  will  do  the 
remembering  for  you  if  you'll  just  jot 
them  down  when  you  notice  them.— 
Jewell  County  Farm  Bureau  News. 
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GRAIN  SORGHUM  PLANTING 


HE  planting  of  kafir  and  others  of 
our  grain  sorghums  on  our  aban- 
doned wheat  acreage  is  in  line 
with  our  program  of  food  produc- 
tion. These  grpins  are  bread  grains,  al- 
though it  is  as  feed  for  stock  that  we 
commonly  plant  them.  They  are  prac- 
tically sure  of  making  feed  crops,  and 
if  the  season  is  reasonably  favorable, 
grain  will  be  produced  if  adapted  varie- 
ties are  planted.  This  grain  can  be  con- 
sidered as  human  food  and  is  capable  of 
releasing  an  equal  amount  of  wheat. 

The  seed  is  of  low  vitality  this  year 
and  this  makes  it  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance  to  follow  those  prac^ 
tices  most  sure  of  giving  a  good  stand. 
The  corn  is  practically  all  planted,  and 
probably  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
grain  sorghum  acreage,  but  there  still 
remains  time  to  seed  these  crops  in  some 
sections  of  the  state.  In  that  most  val- 
uable bulletin,  "Growing  Sorghums  in 
Kansas,"  C.  C.  Cunningham,  its  author, 
points  out  that  the  time  to  plant  the 
sorghums  varies  with  the  season,  the 
locality  and  the  variety.  The  growing 
season  in  Southern  Kansas  is  from  two 
to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  In  Western  Kan- 
sas planting  must  be  somewhat  later 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
because  of  the  altitude.  In  the  north- 
eastern and  north  central  parts  of  Kan- 
sas the  sorghums  are  planted  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  May,  while  farther 
south  they  rrlay  be  planted  from  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier.  In  Northwestern 
Kansas  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  sorghum 
until  the  last  of  May,  and  in  cold  wet 
seasons  it  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
the  first  of  June.  The  sorghums  are  all 
hot-weather  crops  and  will  not  germinate 
and  grow  satisfactorily  in  any  part  of 
the  state  until  the  ground  is  warm. 
When  planted  too  early  the  plants  make 
a  slow  growth,  and  weeds  are  likely  to 
outgrow  them,  making  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  keep  the  crop  clean.  As  a 
rule,  sorghum  should  be  planted  about 
ten  days  later  than  corn  in  the  same 
locality.  The  early  sorghums  may  be 
planted  later  than  those  that  mature 
late.  Sorghum  may  be  planted  on  dry 
soils  earlier  than  on  wet  soils,  because 
a  dry  soil  warms  up  earlier  in  the  spring. 
It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  they 
may  be  planted  earlier  in  Western  than 
in  Eastern  Kansas.  In  Southern  Kansas, 
especially  on  thin  upland,  planting  as 
early  as  conditions  will  permit  is  usu- 
ally advisable  in  order  that  the  plants 
will  be  well  along  toward  maturity  be- 
fore the  hot,  dry  weather  of  midsummer. 
Early  planting  also  often  avoids  injury 
from  kafir  ants,  which  are  likely  to  at- 
tack the  germinating  seed. 

The  grain  sorghums  with  soft  seeds, 
such  as  feterita  and  milo,  are  more  eas- 
ily injured  by  cool  weather  during  the 
germinating  period  than  other  varieties. 
Feterita  seed  rots  very  quickly  and 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  warm. 

Sorghum  for  hay  is  usually  planted 
later  than  for  grain  or  silage.  It  can 
not  be  cultivated,  and  if  weeds  get 
started  they  are  likely  to  crowd  out  the 
sorghum.  It  is  good  practice  to  plant 
so  the  crop  will  be  in  the  right  stage 
for  cutting  late  in  the  growing  season, 
preferably  just  before  frost. 

Rate  of  Planting 
It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
stand  of  sorghum.  The  general  tendency 
is  to  plant  much  too  thick,  with  the 
hope  that  enough  will  survive  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  stand.  This  practice  is 
not  the  best,  since  if  conditions  for 
germination  are  favorable  the  stand  will 
be  too  thick  for  the  best  results.  A 
good  practice  is  to  plant  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  thicker  than  the  desired  stand, 
since  there  is  almost  always  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  plants  from  insect  injury, 
rains  and  covering  during  the  early  cul- 
tivation. A  small  early-maturing  vari- 
ety should  be  planted  much  thicker  than 
a  large  late-maturing  one.  The  rate  of 
planting  should  be  thicker  on  rich,  fer- 
'  tile  soils  than  on  poor  soils,  and  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  than  where  the 
annual  precipitation  is  light.  Sorghum 
for  grain  is  seeded  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
eight  pounds  per  acre  in  Eastern  Kan- 
sas and  from  three  to  four  pounds  per 
acre  in  Western  Kansas.  When  grown 
for  stover  or  silage,  twice  the  amount 
of  seed  is  used.  When  planted  for  hay 
broadcast  or  with  a  grain  drill,  from  one 
to  two  bushels  per  acre  is  used,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  seed  and  the  type 
of  the  soil.  A  smaller  amount  of  seed 
of  Sumac  sorghum  than  of  other  varie- 


ties may  be  used,  because  the  seeds  are 
smaller.  Less  than  a  bushel  to  the  acre 
of  any  variety  is  usually  not  advisable. 
If  seeded  too  thinly  the  stalks  grow 
so  large  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
conveniently,  and  a  coarse  hay  of  poor 
quality  results. 

Depth  to  Cover  Sorghum 
Sorghum  seedlings  are  not  as  vigorous 
as  those  of  corn  or  the  other  cereal 
crops.  The  seeds,  therefore,  should 
usually  not  be  planted  as  deep.  They 
should  be  placed  in  moist  s"oil  if  possi- 
ble, and  covered  deep  enough  to  prevent 
drying  out.  The  depth  necessary  to  in- 
sure this  is  governed  largely  by  thefc 
nature  of  the  soil  and  by  its  moisture*' 
content  at  the  time  of  planting.  As  a 
rule,  one  or  two  inches  is  about  the 
right  depth.-  On  wet,  heavy  soils,  one 
inch  is  usually  sufficient,  while  on.  light 
sandy  soils  two  inches  and  possibly  more 
is  necessary  for  the  best  results.  Com- 
paratively deep  coveriflg  is  necessary  in 
Western  Kansas  to  prevent  drying.  Fet- 
erita is  more  easily  injured  by  deep 
•  planting  than  other  varieties.  Nor  sor- 
ghum should  be  planted  deeper  than  is 
necessary  to  insure  germination. 

The  cultivation  for  sorghum  should  be 
the  same  as  for  corn  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. The  principal  purpose  is  to  kill 
the  weeds.  If  the  ground  is^  crusted  by 
heavy  rains,  cultivation  to  break  this 
crust  is  advisable.  Otherwise  consider- 
able moisture  may  be  lost  by  run-off  or 
through  evaporation.  More  cultivation 
than  is  necessary  to  kill  the  weeds  and 
to  keep  surface  soil  in  condition  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  usually  does  not  pay. 
Many  weeds  may  be  kped  by  good  prep- 
aration of  the  ground  and  by  disking 
and  harrowing  before  planting.  The  ro- 
tation of  crops  also  reduces  the  damage 
from  weeds.  Proper  attention  to  these 
matters  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  cultivation  necessary. 

During  the  early  stages  of  growth  the 
spike-toothed  harrow  can  often  be  used 
to  advantage  on  sorghum  planted  in 
furrows.  Sorghum  planted  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  usual  way  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  harrowing,  espe- 
cially if  a  heavy  steel  harrow  is  used. 
An  ordinary  corn  cultivator  may  be 
used  after  the  sorghum  is  too  high  to 
harrow.  Six-shovel  cultivators  are  con- 
sidered better  than  those  with  only  four 
shovels.  Listed  sorghum  is  usually  cul- 
tivated with  the  lister  cultivator,  such 
as  is  used  for  corn.  The  lister  cultivator 
is  used  twice,  first  with  the  disks  set 
to  throw  the  soil  away  from  the  plants, 
and  second  with  them  set  to  throw  the 
soil  to  the  plants.  An  extra  cultivation 
is  sometimes  advantageous,  throwing  the 
soil  either  in  or  out.  The  cultivator 
should  be  set  to  kill  or  cover  all  the 
weeds  in  the  row,  as  those  which  escape 
the  early  cultivation  are  difficult  to  de- 
stroy later.  This  applies  to  all  early 
cultivation  of  sorghum,  regardless  of  the 
method  of  planting  or  the  kind  of  im- 
plement used. 

The  proper  depth  of  cultivation  de- 
pends on  the  time  when  the  work  is 
done;  usually  two  or  three  inches  deep 
is  best.  While  the  plants  are  small,  and 
before  the  roots  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows,  the  ground  may  be 
stirred  deep  with  good  results.  Deep 
cultivation  early  is  often  necessary 
where  the  ground  has  been  single-listed 
without  any  previous  preparation,  as  it 
i8  important  that  the  ridge  between  the 
rows  be  thoroughly  loosened  After  the 
roots  spread  through  the  soil  it  should 
not  be  stirred  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
three  inches,  preferably  less.  Practic- 
ally all  tests  show  that  deep  cultivation 
at  this  time  does  more  harm  than  good. 


Was4e  in  Threshing 

Wheat  has  never  been  a  product  of 
such  importance  as  it  will  be  this  year. 
Kansas  will  be  the  first  state  to  har- 
vest and  thresh  wheat  in  any  quantity 
and  all  eyes  will  be  turned  to  our  wheat 
fields  in  a  month  from  the  present  time. 
Such  is  the  demand  for  wheat  for  imme- 
diate consumption  that  threshing  will 
follow,  harvest  as  rapidly  as  labor  con- 
ditions will  permit. 

Harvesting  and  threshing  are  always 
rush  jobs,  and  much  waste  results  be- 
cause of  the  feverish  haste  with  which 
we  drive  these  operations  through.  It 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
last  year  the  loss  in  Kansas  due  to  wheat 
going  over  into  the  straw  amounted  to 
a  half  million  bushels.  There  are  many 
other  preventable  wastes.  Last  sum- 
mer in  several  places  careful  thresher- 
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Build  a  Silo 

Stop  wasting  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  crop. 
Make  green  pastures 
last  through  the  winter. 

A  silo  is  a  crop  sav- 
ings bank — a  bank 
that  you  will  own,  and 
pay  the  profits  from  to 
yourself.  Many  silos 
have  paid  for  them- 
selves in  one  season. 
After  that  they  return 
1 00  per  cent  profit 
yearly. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo 

— because  concrete  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56.  They  are  free 
for  the  asking. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Offices  at 

Atl  anta  Helena      ,  Minneapolis 

Chicago  Indianapolis  New\ork 

Dallas  Kansas  Ci  ty  Parle 

Denver  Milwaukee 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle  _ 
Wasnin4&n.D.C 


Concrete  lor  Permanence 


,  <Lfet under 

&e  Shower 
of  Gold 


coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  W»et*rn 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  ' 
$30.  par  aero  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushala  of  $2.  < 

whoat  to  tha  aero  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

I60  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  price*.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Pie*. 

Mixed  Farming  is  folly  as  profitable  an  industry  as  Brain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Write  for  literature  and  particular*  aa  to  reduced  railway 
rate*  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


men  followed  up  careless  crews  and  made 
good  money  rethreshing  straw  stacks. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to 
forestall  such  losses  in  threshing  this 
year's  crop.  A  county  threshing  com- 
mittee is  to  be  formed  in  each  county 
with  the  county  food  administrator  as 
its  chairman  and  a  retired  thresherman 
and  the  county  agent,  where  there  is 
one,  as  members  of  the  committee.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  do 
all  within  their  power  to  prevent  care- 
lessness in  threshing  in  their  respective 
communities. 

This  is  a  good  move  and  we  hope  it 


will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.  It  will  mean  ad- 
ditional money  in  the  pocket  of  the 
wheat  grower  and  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  any  of  the  wheat  under  present  war 
conditions.  It  seems  almost  a  crime  to 
permit  avoidable  waste  to  take  place 
when  this  grain  is  so  vital  to  our  war 
program. 

"Shall  we  win  this  war?"  Millions 
answer,  "Yes!"    Out  with  your  dollars. 

He  alone  is  worthy  to  enjoy  liberty 
who  is  willing  to  defend  it.  ^. .^r-' 


WOOL 

Growers  and  Buyers 


KANSAS  FARMER 


May  18,  1918 


Get  full  information  regard- 
ing maximum  prices  on  wool 
paid  by  the 

United  States 
Government 

Highest  prices  paid  only  when 
wool  is  shipped  to  Central  market. 

In  order  to  keep  posted  regarding 
the  maximum  price  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  your  name  must 
be  on  our  mailing  list. 

52  Years  of  Satisfying  Shippers 
Is  Our  Record 

Write  us  today.  Price  lists,  and 
shipping  tags,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
FREE.   Just  a  postal  will  do. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

"World's  Greatest  Wool  House" 
1159  W.  35th  St.  Chicago,  III. 


GREAT  WESTERN  TILE  SILOS 


Superior  to  Cement 
or  Wood — Cost  Less 


Built  of  Great  Western  Flint  Tile.  Fire- 
proof, Frost-proof,  Acid-proof,  Storm- 
proof. Keeps  ensilage  perfect.  Strong- 
er construction.  Lasts  forever.  Laid 
with  oil  mixed  cement,  reinforced 
between  every  layer  of  blocks,  instead 
of  every  third  layer. 

Lower  Prices  Now! 

You  can  save  money  by  ordering  your 
silo  now,  at  present  low  prices,  and 
avoid  f  reightdelay.  Promptshipment, 

Free  Book  Write  for  illustrat- 
.  ed  book  of  silos, 

building  tile  and  ensilage  cotters. 
Tells  how  to  build  better  silos  and 
buildings  at  lees  cost. 

Western  Tile  Company 

Department  103 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


10  MORE  SPILT  MILK! 

Government  reports  show  $18,000,000  worth 
lost  in  one  year.  HELP  SAVE  IT.  Con- 
servation is  the  foreword  and  slogan  of  the 
nation.  Much  of  the  milk  product  is  lost 
through  unsanitary  conditions  on  the  farms 
a.nd  at  shipping  stations.  STOP  THIS  LOSS 
with 

Henthorn's  Milk  Can  Lock 

It  locks  and  seals  the  can  securely  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it  ar- 
rives at  its  destination.  With  this  lock  it 
is  impossible  for  cream  or  milk  to  be  spilled 
or  pilfered. 

Price,  65  Cents 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 

Osawatomie  ...  Kansas 

Kill  All  Flies!  "VJtt?4 

Placed  anywhere,  Daisy  Ply  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Meat,  clean ,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Mad* 
of  metal.  «an't  spill  or 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  seat 
by  express,  prepaid,  |1.00. 

HAROLD  80MBR3,  190  DaMlb  AT...  Brooklyn, H.T, 


Chowchilla  Ranch; 
California 

Oldest  Ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Farm  in  California.  Chowchilla  Ranch 
— a  wonder  spot  in  the  beautiful  San 
Joaquin  Valley — offers  every  advan- 
tage for  prosperous  farming — the  rllht 
soil,  water  and  sunshine.  Once  a  vast 
cattle  range,  now  a  Breat  thriving 
farming  community.  Twelve  miles  of 
sixteen-foot  boulevard  go  through  its 
centir.  A  modern  town,  the  best  of 
schools  and  churches.  Beautiful  bun- 
galows. A  place  to  live ! 

And  crops!  Here  through  the  mir- 
acle of  irrigation  there  are  bountiful 
crops  of  fruits  and  farm  products. 
Dairying,  hog  raising,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Five  and  six  cuttings  of  alfalfa  In  a 
season — clover,  barley,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

Big  orops,  money,  happiness  await 
you  there.  Let  me  send  you  all  the 
facts.  Address  today 
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H.A.  SMITH,  Colonization  &  Industrial  Ait. 
Union  Pacitic  System 
Room  >354,  f.  P.  Bldj.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Who  is  a  Successful  Dairyman? 


m  ml  DAIRY  fanner  might  be  defined 
KtO  as  one  making  the  milking  of 
(jaj  cows  the  main  project  of  his  farm 
business,  all  his  other  lines  of 
farming  being  worked  out  to  fit  into  the 
main  program  of  using  milk  cows  to 
market  the  crops  grown. 

The  milkman  who  sells  whole  milk  to 
a  town  or  city  trade  might  not  be  a 
dairy  farmer  at  all;  in  fact  many  of 
the  men  who  try  to  sell  a  large  amount 
of  milk,  either  wholesale  or  by  retailing 
it  to  their  customers,  produce  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  feed  they 
use.  This  is  a  phase  of  dairying  to 
which  many  risks  are  attached.  The 
almost  prohibitive  prices  of  feed  has 
compelled  many  of  this  class  to  sell  their 
cows  and  go  out  of  business. 

The  safest  form  of  dairying  is  that 
which  does  not  contemplate  keeping 
more  cows  than  the  help  available  can 
handle  and  at  the  same  time  grow  at 
least  all  the  rough  feed  needed. 

To  succeed  in  dairy  farming  one  must 
first  of  all  have  an  inherent  love  for 
good  dairy  cows.  There  is  no  stock  kept 
on  the  farm  that  is  more  responsive  to 
good  care  and  treatment.  The  man  who 
would  succeed  in  dairying  must  be  pro- 
gressive and  must  study  closely  the  re- 
quirements of  his  cows.  The  production 
of  milk  is  associated  with  motherhood, 
the  milk  primarily  being  secreted  for  the 
support  of  the  young.  The  more  nearly 
the  man  who  handles  a  cow  can  take 
the  place  of  the  calf,  the  better  the  re- 
turns in  milk  production.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  the  barns  of  the  most 
progressive  and  successful  dairymen  all 
profane  language  and  noisy  scolding  is 
prohibited.  The  men  who  work  with 
the  cows  are  not  permitted  to  abuse 
them  in  any  way.  In  fact  the  kind  of 
treatment  the  cow  gets  contributes  very 
largely  to  the  flow  of  milk.  The  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  handling 
cattle  on  horseback  only  does  not  as  a 
rule  take  kindly  to  dairying.  The 
methods  of  handling  the  cows  are  so 
different  from  those  to  which  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  that  he  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  make  the  change. 


in  milking  and  handling  the  milk.  The 
more  dirt  and  dust  or  other  foreign  ma- 
terial that  gets  into  the  milk  during 
this  process,  the  more  quickly  will  the 
milk  sour.  Keeping  milk  sweet  and  in 
good  condition  thus  involves  cleanliness 
and  the  use  of  some  method  of  cooling 
it  so  that  the  bacteria  getting  into  it 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  cannot 
increase  in  numbers  with  sufficient  rap- 
idity to  cause  it  to  spoil  quickly. 

Milk  should  be  strained  as  soon  as 
possible  after  milking  into  the  cans  in 
which  it  is  to  be  cooled.  The  pump 
should  be  going  so  that  fresh  water,  di- 
rect from  the  well,  will  be  flowing 
through  the  cooling  tank.  It  may  be 
possible  to  get  along  without  a  milk 
house  or  milk  room,  but  the  best  re- 
sults in  keeping  milk  or  cream  in  good 
condition  will  come  from  having  a  room 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  handling  it 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  cool- 
ing tank  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  of  milk  room  equipment. 


Souring  of  Milk 

You  cannot  handle  milk  and  cream 
successfully  during  the  summer  without 
having  some  means  of  cooling  it  quickly 
and  keeping  it  at  a  low  temperature. 
Souring  of  milk  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  action  of  bacteria  which  gets  into 
it  after  it  is  drawn.  These  bacteria 
reach  their  greatest  activity  and  multi- 
ply most  rapidly  when  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  is  high.  They  multiply  very 
slowly  at  lower  temperatures,  and  for 
this  reason  milk  should  be  cooled  as  soon 
as  possible1  in  running  water  tanks,  these 
being  kept  cool  by  a  constant  stream 
of  .water  direct  from  a  well.  Souring 
is  always  hastened  by  lack  of  cleanliness 


Separate  a  Thick  Cream 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
for  separating  a  cream  having  a  high 
test.  Cream  might  be  considered  simply 
as  milk  from  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  serum  containing  the  casein, 
albumin,  and  milk  sugar  has  been  re- 
moved. If  the  separator  does  its  work 
properly,  practically  all  the  butter  fat 
globules  will  be  in  the  cream.  The  skim 
milk  will  contain  ;©nly  the  whey,  milk 
sugar,  casein,  and  albumen.  In  skim- 
ming a  thin  cream  there  will  be  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  cream  in  the 
cream  can.  For  example,  in  skimming 
a  cream  testing  25  per  cent,  the  cream 
will  contain  75  per  cent  or  seventy-five 
pounds  to  the  hundred  of  other  material 
than  butter  fat.  In  skimming  a  50  per 
cent  cream  the  cream  can  will  contain 
only  fifty  pounds  to  the  hundred  of 
skim  milk,  or  the  same  amount  of  but- 
ter fat  will  be  contained  in  half  the 
quantity-  of  cream. 

In  figuring  the  advantage  of  skim- 
ming the  thick  cream,  we  can  perhaps 
place  first  the  extra  amount  of  skim 
milk  saved  for  feeding  to  the  various 
farm  animals,  such  as  calves,  pigs,  and 
chickens.  The  cream  sells  to  the  cream- 
ery strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  butter 
fat  it  contains — you  receive  nothing  for 
the  skim  milk.  The  thick  cream  is  more 
easily  cared  for  and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition than  the  thin  cream,  since  there 
is  a  smaller  quantity  to  handle.  In  the 
matter  of  transportation  there  is  less  ex- 
press to  pay  and  less  weight  to  haul  to 
town.  All  of  these  advantages  have  a 
distinct  mopey  value.  If  you  are  sell- 
ing cream  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat  for 
butter  making  purposes,  set  your  sep- 
arator to  skim  a  thick  cream  and  save 
all  the  skim  milk  and  labor  and  expense 
possible  in  handling  the  product. 


A  Dip  that 
is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 
GUARANTEED.  One  gallon 
makes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu- 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip — it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi- 
tions. Also  for  home  use,  in  gar- 
bage cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


YOU  CAliT  GUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RfP.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


and  you  work  the  horse  eame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Went. 
Cyste    Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  41.25  a  bottle 
at  druggiati  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,21 1  Temnle St., Springfield,  Masft 


gh  jf^  ...fr  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  t 

Junior  No.  2.   Light  run- 
ID  Ar^G  "in?,  easy  cleaning,  close 
~^  jJLU  skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 
*  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 
shown  here. 
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30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  SSSSVyVEt  VWS! 

in  cream.  Postal  briofrs  Free  catalog- folder  and  "direct 
factory' '  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAU6H-D0VEB  CO..  8181  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


lP&iin  One-Man 
irann.  stumpPu|Iel. 

Thii  KIRSTIN  One  ManStump  Puller  la  (n 
a  class  by  itself.  It  is  as  superior  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Just  a  steady  back  and  forth  motion 
on  the  lever  gives  tons  of  pull  on  the  stump. 

The  secret  of  its  great  power  is  in  double 
leverage.  Made  of  high-grade  steel,  com- 
bining great  strength,  durability  and  light 
weight.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  and  pull 
without  wear  on  the  cable.  Clears  over  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Changes  the  speed 
while  operating. 

Thirty  day*'  free  trial  •■  your  ewi  Ia*<5. 
Three  years'  guarantee,  flaw  or  bo  flaw.  Six 
months  to  pay,  if  you  wish. 

Get  Big  Free  Book  and  Very  Special  Offer 
en  One  Man  and  Horse  Power  Pullers — all 

m 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY  * 

3l54Ludinctes>  St.  Esau  aba,  Mlek 
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County  Holstein  Association 

Dickinson  County,  the  home  of  the 
Pioneer  Cow  Testing  Association,  now 
has  a  county  Holstein  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. The  cow  testing  association  was 
.a  big  forward  step  in  the  dairy  farming 
'of  this  county.  Practically  none  of  the 
dairymen  were  keeping  record  on  their 
Icows  prior  to  the  forming  of  this  test- 
/ing  association.  Some  of  the  original 
members  dropped  out  after  the  first  year 
because  they  found  they  were  losing 
money.  Not  desiring  to  change  their 
'  methods,  they  simply  quit  milking  cows 
and  took  up  other  lines  of  production. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  members, 
however,  accepted  their  shortcomings,  as 
shown  by  the  detailed  figures  of  the  cow 
testing  work,  as  a  challenge  to  do  better. 

There  is  now  no  more  prosperous- 
appearing  community  in  Kansas  than  the 
dairy  farming  section  of  Dickinson 
County.  On  every  hand  as  one  drives 
through  are  seen  evidences  of  thrift  and 
prosperity.  There  are  fine  farm  houses, 
modern  barns  and  silos,  garages,  and 
other  improvements  on  practically  all 
the  farms  where  dairy  farming  has  been 
consistently  followed  for  a  period  of 
years. 

With  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
and  improvement  in  the  capacity  of  the 
cows  for  production  came  naturally  the 
desire  to  have  pure-breds  instead  of 
grades.  The  results  of  the  cow  testing 
work  demonstrated  the  value  of  good 
dairy  breeding.  The  good  grade  cow 
owes  her  character  as  a  producer  to  her 
pure-bred  ancestry.  Herd  after  herd  in 
this  county  has  been  changing  from 
grades  to  pure-breds.  Holsteins  have 
been  the  most  favored  breed  and  now 
the  Holstein  breeders  of  the  county  have 
perfected  an  organization  which  will  help 
them  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
here  in  this  county  where  dairy  farming 
has  so  long  been  intelligently  practiced 
will  be  found  a  large  number  of  pure- 
bred herds  of  this  well  known  dairy 
breed. 


Why  Dairying  Is  Profitable 

In  estimating\the  value  of  a  cow  it  is 
not  fair  to  consider  only  the  cash  re- 
turns from  the  cream  produced.  It  is 
always  well  for  the  dairyman  to  find 
out  whether  his  cow  produces  enough 
butter  fat  to  make  her  profitable  from 
that  standpoint  alone,  but  in  figuring 
the  profits  of  dairying  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  other  sources  of  revenue 
which  come  from  milking  good  cows. 

In  estimating  whether  a  cow  is  profit- 
able or  not,  many  dairymen  have  figured 
that  she  must  produce  at  least  140  to 
150  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  This 
is  a  better  return  of  butter  fat  than 
comes  from  the  average  cow  milked  in 
Kansas.  Based  on  butter  fat  alone  this 
production  would  be  very  discouraging. 
This  amount  of  butter  fat  is  far  below 
the  standard  which  every  dairyman 
should  set  for  his  herd.  This  amount 
of  butter  fat,  however,  under*  normal 


KANSAS 

conditions  will  pay  for  the  actual  cost 
of  feeding  a  cow  for  a  year,  allowing 
good  prices  for  the  feeds  consumed.  The 
other  sources  of  revenue,  however, 
should  also  come  in  for  consideration. 
It  is  possible  to  figure  at  least  seven 
different  sources  from  which  revenue 
comes  in  handling  dairy  cattle. 

First,  there  is  the  butter  fat,  which 
should  return  a  revenue  of  about  $105  a 
year  for  300  pounds  of  fat  at  35  cents 
a  pound. 

Second,  a  certain  amount  of  milk  and 
cream  produced  by  the  cow  is  used  by 
the  family  for  .table  uses  is  milk,  cream, 
and  butter.  The  value  of  this  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Third,  the  calf  immediately  after  its. 
birth  requires  a  certain  amount  of  whole 
milk  as  feed  until  it  is  old  enough  to 
be  fed  on  skimmed  milk  and  other  feeds. 
The  value  of  this  milk  required  by  the 
calf  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  whole 
milk  produced  by  the  cow. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  value  of  the  calf 
at  birth  amounting  to  from  $3  to  $10. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  skim  milk  fed  to 
calves,  pigs  and  chickens.  The  skim  milk 
is  worth  at  least  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  feeding  purposes. 

Sixth,  the  manurial  element  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
amount  produced  annually  by  a  cow 
reaches  about  17,000  pounds  and  is  worth 
about  $2.50  a  ton,  based  on  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  three  important  fertiliz- 
ing elements  it  contains,  namely,  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The 
value  of  this  yearly  product,  therefore, 
is  about  $20.  This  is  on  the  basis  of 
pre-war  prices  of  fertilizers.  They  are 
-much  higher  now. 

Seventh,  when  her  use  for  milking  is 
over,  the  cow  still  has  a  value  for  beef. 
The  amount  of  this  value,  of  course,  is 
determined  by  the  market  conditions. 

To  determine  the  real  value  of  the 
cow,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  butter 
fat  should  not  alone  be  considered.  Due 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  six  re- 
maining sources  of  revenue. 

Dairy  Club  Honor  Roll 

The  April  feed  and  milk  records  were 
received  promptly  at  the  end  of  the 
month  from  the  following  club  members: 

Thelma  Adams 

Harold  Bentz 

Claude  Carter 

Gary  Cook 

Alfred  Davis 

Floyd  Gerardy 

Frank  Greenlee 

Merrill  Greenlee 

Melvern  Lee 

Theresa  O'Mara 

Elise  Regier 

Glen  Romig 

Roland  E.  Roney 

Hazel  Shriver 

Paul  Studdard 

John  Voorhees 

Ernest  A.  Worthington. 
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HARK  APPLIED  FOR 

ERATOR  CREAM 


GOOD  TYPE  OP  CEEAM-COOLmO  TANK. — CAN  BE  PURCHASED  EEADT  TO  USE 


The  UNIFORM  Cement- 


Build  your  construction  for  permanency  with 

cement  that  is  tested  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  to  insure  uniform  chemical  composition 
and  fineness.     Sold  only  in  sacks  stamped 
with  the  quality  label  of 

ASH  GROVE 

SUPERFINE 


tt 


The  Stronger  Cement9* 


-SgOVE  SUPE* 


Ground  extra  fine  by  special  pulverizing  apparatus. 
Made  from  perfectly  blended  raw  materials.  Surpasses 
all  U.  S.  Government  requirements.  It  pays  to  buy  ASH 
GROVE  SUPERFINE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  because 
it  takes  lest  cement  to  make  the  same  amount  of  concrete. 

Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers— See  Yours. 

"Concrete  for  Permanence." 


Why  En-ar-co 

National  Motor  Oil 
Is  Better  Oil 

Steam  that  escapes  through  a  tea-kettle 
spout,  if  caught  and  condensed,  would  be 
pure  water — distilled  water. 

Distilling  removes  all  impurities,  leaving 
a  scale  or  residue  along  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  kettle. 

Scientific  Refining 

Now  imagine  a  huge  tea-kettle  that  will  hold 
25,000  gallons  of  crude  oil.  Picture  an  intense  heat 
applied  and.  the  vapor  that  would  arise,  then  you 
have  some  idea  of  our  modern  oil  stills  —  the  scien- 
tific process  of  making  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 

The  vapor  is  condensed,  further  refined  and  then 
filtered.  The  result  is  a  clear,  clean  motor  oil  that 
will  perform  its  function  properly  in  any  motor. 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

For  automobiles,  tractors,  motor  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, motor  boats,  aeroplanes  and  every  type  of 
motor.  Clean,  clear,  pure.  Free  from  excess  car- 
bon.    Has  the  "right"  body. 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

One  grease  for  all  uses,  all  around  the  motor 
car,  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Gives  perfect  lubri- 
cation in  differentials,  compression  cups,  trans- 
missions and  every  other  grease  point. 

White  Rose  Gasoline 

A  pure,  dry,  uniform  gasoline  that  insures  utmost 
satisfaction  in  continuous,  responsive  power. 

National  Light  Oil 

A  bright  burning  lamp  oil.  Does  not  char  the 
wick  or  chimney.  No  disagreeable  odors  or 
poisonous  fumes.  Best  also  for  oil  heaters,  oil 
cook  stoves,  incubators,  brooders  and  oil  burning 
tractors. 

The  National  Refining  Co. 

General  Offices: 

1402  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

77  Distributing  Branches 


Sent!  for  This  Handy  Oiler— FREE! 


THE  NATIONAL  REFINING 
General  Offices;  1402  Rose  Bldg. 

Cleveland .  Ohio 

I  own  automobile  or  tractor  and  encloso  two  3-cent  stamps  Send 

me  Handy  Lone-Distance  Oil  Can  FREE.     Please  give  nearest  snipping  point  and  quote  prices  on  items  I  have 


marked.     I  will  be  in  the  market  about  

I  me  gala,  gasoline  per  jear.      I  use  auto  grease  per  year. 

I  use  gall,  kerosene  per  year.    1  use.--.  ..ibs.  axie  grease  per  year. 

(lor  Wagons) 

My  Name  is  R-  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 

Postoffice   State.... 


I  use  gals,  motor  Oil  per  year. 

I  use  gals,  tractor  oil  per  year. 
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They  wear  like  iron— 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Hi 


rtONORBILT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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KANSAS' GREATEST 
FARM  WEEKLY 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  215.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  borne  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  cant 
aad  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Homo  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  !»•       Wilmington,  N.  €. 

SCHOOL!    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing J9O0  annually.  TtrTtimisn 
low.  811  students  from  II 
states.   For  catalog  write 

PRB8.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsboro    -    •    •  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OTTA  WA,  /CANS.  FREE 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


rROCHLTtO  — 
IAMIS01E.COWN. 
CORSEICOVIRYOH 
CROCHETED  CAPS 


mm 


PRICIIOCINTSN^ 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  Tor  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Fab  m br  live  stock  advertisers, 

please  mention  this  paper. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing; 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and-  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Mother  to  Child 

For  the  sake  of  my  child  I  must  hasten  to 

save 

All  the  children  on  earth  from  the  jail  and 
the  grave, 

For  so,  and  so  only,  I  lighten  the  share 
Of  the  pain  of  the  world  that  my  darling 
must  bear- 
Even  so,  and  so  only. 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 


Let  All  Who  Can  Do  More 

Doing  the  best  we  can  do,  there  will 
not  be  enough  wheat  to  meet  all  needs. 
We  cannot  make  up  the  submarine  losses 
nor  replace  the  spent  reserves. 

Doing  our  utmost,  not  everyone  in  this 
country  can  keep  within  the  allowance. 
Masses  in  crowded  cities,  with  no  proper 
kitchen  outfits,  depend  on  bakery  bread 
and  ready-cooked  food.  Their  habits  are 
controlled  by  their  circumstances. 

Those  who  can  must  de  more  to  main- 
tain the  margin. 

Some  wheat  in  any  case  must  be 
brought  from  Argentine,  the  less  the  bet- 
ter. For  every  voyage  to  the  Argentine 
is  the  same  as  taking  two  vessels  from 
the  short  Atlantic  ferry.  Every  vessel 
taken  from  that  traffic  keeps  a  regi- 
ment from  the  front. 

Going  without  wheat  adds  directly  to 
our  forces  in  battle.  Going  without 
wheat  loosens  the  shipping  tension  which 
limits  our  armed  strength. 

A  splendid  response  comes  instantly. 
Hundreds  of  hotels  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  without  wheat  until  harvest. 
Households,  communities,  counties  all 
over  the  land  have  cut  down  wheat  to 
the  limit  or  given  it  up  altogether. 

But  the  best  we  can  do  is  too  little. 
Let  all  keep  within  the  allowance  of  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  one  and  one -half 
pounds  per  week  of  wheat  products  per 
person.    Let  all  who  can  do  more. 


When  to  Begin  Care  of  Baby 

By  Mrs.  Max  West 

Mothers  are  just  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  better  care  which  babies 
must  have  if  100,000  of  them  are  to  be 
saved  during  Children's  Year  should 
commence  before  the  baby  is  born.  Every 
year  three  times  that  number  of  chil- 
dren under  five  die  and  are  lost  to  the 
country  before  they  have  lived  beyond 
infancy.  A  large  part  of  this  vast  mul- 
titude of  young  Americans  perishes  need- 
lessly, because  many  of  the  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  and  suffi- 
cient care. 

At  what  age  do  most  of  these  prevent- 
able deaths  occur?  What  are  the  proven 
methods  by  which  babres'  lives  may  be 
saved?  From  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions mothers  will  appreciate  the  special 
work  for  children  which  they  can  do 
during  Children's  Year. 

The  first  and  largest  number  of  deaths 
among  little  babies  is  due  to  what  are 
called  the  pre-natal  causes.  This  group 
includes  the  babies  which  were  born  pre- 
maturely or  too  weak  to  survive,  per- 
haps with  some  defect  of  the  body  which 
forbids  their  living,  and  also  those  who 
are  so  injured  by  the  birth  process  that 
they  can  not  be  saved.  AH  of  these 
causes  of  death  are  effective  either  in 
the  period  of  pregnancy  or  at  childbirth 
itself.  The  babies'  lives  can  he  saved 
only  if  their  mothers  have  proper  care 


at  these  most  important  period's. 

The  essential  features  of  good  care  for 
expectant  mothers  are  proper  and  suffi- 
cient food,  rest,  freedom  from  overtaxing 
forms  of  work  and  from  worry,  medical 
supervision  of  her  general  condition  and 
prompt  attention  to  small  ailments  as 
they>  arise.  A  prospective  mother  needs 
a  light,  nutritious  diet  of  digestible  foods 
such  as  she  likes  and  her  appetite  de- 
mands. Fried  and  greasy  foods,  heavy 
puddings,  and  all  heavy  and  underdone 
pastries,  or  an  excess  of  any  one  article, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  diet,  as 
well  as  anything  she  does  not  readily 
digest.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
expectant  mother  should  drink  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  each  day. 

During  the  last  eight  weeks  before  the 
baby  comes  the  mother  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  spared  all  forms  of  heavy 
and  taxing  labor,  in  order  that  her 
strength  may  be  built  up  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  demand  upon  it.  The 
baby's  proper  development  also  depends 
largely  upon  the  mother's  condition  at 
this  time,  since  the  baby  gains  half  his 
weight  in  the  last  eight  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy. The  mother's  ability  to  nrrse 
her  baby  depends  largely  upon  the  care 
she  has  during  these  last  weeks  and  im- 
mediately after  confinement. 

The  mother  should  be  under  the  care 
of  a  good  doctor  as  long  before  the  birth 
as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  watch 
for  and  correct  any  untoward  symptoms 
that  may  arise.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  the  ailments  of  pregnancy 
be  .dealt  with  in  the  beginning  before 
they  develop  into  more  serious  matters. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  swollen  hands 
and  feet,  or  persistent  headache,  or  pain 
in  any  part,  of  hemorrhage,  or  of  spots 
before  the  eyes,  a  good  doctor  should  be 
called.  It  is  much  easier  and  far  cheaper 
to  see  that  mother  and  baby  have  the 
right  kind  of  food  and  proper  care  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  before  birth  than  it 
is  to  undo  the  results  of  improper  food 
and  care  at  this  decisive  time. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D. 
C,  will  send  to  any  one  asking  for  it  a 
pamphlet  giving  simple  directions  to 
mothers-to-be.  The  bureau  will  upon  ap- 
plication furnish  information  to  associa- 
tions or  communities  as  to  starting  pre- 
natal clinics  or  consultation  centers  for 
mothers,  where  the  services  of  a  good 
doctor  are  made  readily  available  for  all 
mothers. 


Value  of  Country  Life 

The  great,  great  beauty  and  value  of 
country  life  for  the  child  lie  in  his  close- 
ness to  Nature  and  all  sorts  of  natural 
processes  which  go  on  about  him.  But 
even  here  he  needs  his  mother's  help, 
for  without  it  he  must  lose  much  time 
in  misdirected  effort.  When  he  is  so 
tiny  that  he  can  only  look  on,  his  mother, 
if  she  is  wise,  will  see  to  it  that  he  has 
a  chance  to  look  on,  that  he  sees  the 
horses  watered,  the  cows  milked,  the 
chickens  fed,  the  garden  planted,  the 
butter  made,  the  washing  done  and  the 
hay  cut.  As  fast  as  he  can  understand, 
she  will  give  him  a  simple  explanation 
of  all  these  vital  events,  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  strong  enough  to  take  part  in  these 
activities  she  will  use  her  ingenuity  to 


Little 

Americans 

Do  yout  bit 

Eat  Corn  meal  musk- 
Oatmeal-  Corn  flakes-. 
Hominy  and  rice  with* 
milk^  Eat  no  wheat  cereals^ 
Leave  nothing  on. your  plate. 
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devise  ways  for  him  to  take  a  genuine 
part  in  the  family  life.  Of  course  he 
will  bother  more  than  he  helps  at  first, 
and  nobody  but  his  mother  will  have 
the  patience  to  respect  his  bungling  at- 
tempts to  join  the  work  done  about  him. 
But  to  her  they  will  be  inestimably  pre- 
cious and  necessary  for  his  development 
and  she  will  take  the  greatest  pains  not 
to  discourage  him.  If  in  addition  to  the 
hand- work  mentioned  above,  the  coun- 
try mother  will  see  that  her  children  are 
not  cheated  out  of  their  birthright  of  a 
share  in  the  processes  of  country  life, 
she  need  have  small  fear  for  their  health, 
happiness  and  moral  development.  — 
Dorothy  Canftexd  Fishee,  for  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education. 


For  the  Gardener 

A  circular  on  Spanish  peppers  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  members  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  who  are  making  demonstra- 
tions with  this  garden  product.  Direc- 
tions for  growing  the  plants  and  canning 
the  peppers,  and  recipes  for  the  use  of 
both  fresh  and  canned  peppers,  are  given 
in  this  pamphlet,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Division  of  Publications, 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Yours  an  Age-Old  Task 

In  this  great  hour  it  is  necessary  that 
all  women  live  greatly.  At  the  battle 
front  they  have  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  and  have  been  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  War  for  heroism  under  fire. 
You  too  would  like  to  drive  an  ambu- 
lance and  bring  out  the  wounded  under 
shell  fire;  but  the  work  behind  the  lines 
is  even  more  important.  It  is  not  the 
single  act  of  heroism  that  will  win  the 
fight,  but  the  steady  sticking  to  the  job. 

Do  not  be  confused;  let  nothing  turn 
you  aside. .  It  is  not  a  new  task  that 
you  are  called  to,  but  the  age-old  task 
of  feeding  the  family.  Like  the  tribal 
woman  of  old  we  have  sent  forth  our 
men  children  to  war,  and  we  must  take 
up  the  great  first  task  of  fending  for 
the  family.  But  unlike  that  tribal  wo- 
man whose  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
tribal  hunting  ground,  our  horizon  is  the 
world.  Our  family  that  must  be  fed  is 
made  up  of  the  great  nations  whose 
armies  united  under  a  single  leader  are 
facing  the  enemy.  For  those  women  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  this  is  the  coming  back 
into  a  lost  kingdom. 

Meatless  Day  Suspended 

The  Food  Administration  has  sus- 
pended meatless  day  and  meatless  meals 
for  the  present.  The  thing  that  is  of 
greatest  importance  now  is  the  saving 
of  wheat.  Two  wheatless  days  a  week 
—  Monday  and  Wednesday  —  and  one 
wheatless  meal  each  day,  is  what  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  observe. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
resourceful  housewife  to  plan  wheatless 
means  with  the  restrictions  removed 
from  meat  and  with  fresh  vegetables 
coming  on. 

A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts 

I. 

Pretty  cottage, 


Faulty  flue; 
Cottage  burned, 
Owner  too. 


n. 
m. 
w. 

Fire  Marshal's  Report. 


For  Wheatless  Meals 

Co-operating  with  Uncle  Sam  to  make 
his  food  supply  "reach  around"  to  all  of 
us  and  to  our  Allies,  too,  has  become  an 
interesting  matter  to  American  house- 
wives. 

Boston  brown  bread  served  with  beans 
has  been  found  an  aid  in  planning  the 
meatless  as  well  as  the  wheatless  meal. 
Who  should  care  with  meat  along  with 
baked  beans?  One  can  bake  the  beans 
on  ironing  day  to  conserve  fuel,  or  can 
use  the  fireless  cooker. 

The  following  proportions  of  ingredi- 
ents will  make  three  loaves  of  Boston 
brown  bread:  One  cupful  rye  meal,  one 
cupful  corn  meal,  one  cupful  graham 
flour,  three-fourths  teaspoonful  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  soda,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  cream  of  tartar,  two  cupfuls  sour 
milk,  one-half  cupful  molasses.  Another 
cupful  of  graham  flour  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rye  meal.  This  recipe  saves 
seven  cupfuls  of  white  flour  which  would 
be  used  in  making  a  similar  amount  of 
white  bread. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly. 
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Turn  the  molasses  and  sour  milk  into  a 
mixing  bowl,  add  the  dry  ingredients, 
then  turn  at  once  into  oiled  molds,  fill- 
ing only  two-thirds  full.  Steam  at  least 
three  and  one-half  hours,  remove  from 
the  molds  and  dry  in  the  oven  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Good  molds  may  be  made  from  one- 
pound  baking  powder  cans.  Pierce  holes 
in  the  lid  to  allow  the  escape  of  steam. 
A  steamer  may  be  made,  by  using  a 
kettle  or  bucket  with  a  support  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  molds  to  rest  upon 
and  prevent  water  from  coming  above 
the  lower  ends  of  the  molds. 

In  following  this  recipe  for  corn  bread 
the  housewife  saves  six  cupfuls  of  white 
flour  which  would  be  used  in  making  a 
batter  the  consistency  of  corn  bread. 
Use  three  cupfuls  of  corn  meal,  one 
tablespoonful  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  melted  fat,  two 
cupfuls  sour  milk,  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
soda.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients, 
add  milk,  a  beaten  egg  if  you  wish  it, 
and  fat.   Bake  for  thirty  minutes. 

The  corn  dodgers  described  have  been 
tested  by  persons  who  were  raised  in 
the  South.  No  leavening  agent  is  used, 
and  the  application  of  much  heat  during 
a  long  period  of  time  brings  out  the  rich 
flavor  of  corn  meal.  There  is  a  compar- 
atively large  amount  of  crust,  but  many 
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persons  like  corn  dodgers  for  this  reason. 
The  following  recipe  makes  six  dodgers, 
saving  three  cupfuls  of  white  flour: 
Three  cupfuls  corn  meal,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  and  one-fourth  teaspoonfuls 
sugar,  one-four+h  cupful  fat,  and  one 
cupful  scalded  milk  or  boiling  water.  Mix 
dry  ingredients  and  melt  the  fat.  Scald 
the  corn  meal  with  boiling  water,  and 
cook  for  five  minutes,  stirring  well.  Add 
fat  and  cool,  then  shape  with  tablespoon 
or  hand.    Cook  in  a  hot  oven  one  hour. 

Left-over  breakfast  food  may  be  util- 
ized in  making  oatmeal  muffins.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  makes  twelve  muffins: 
One  and  one-half  cupfuls  cooked  oat- 
meal, two  and  one-fourth  cupfuls  flour, 
three-fourths  cupful  sour  milk,  one  or 
two  eggs,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  melted 
fat.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients, 
add  one-half  the  milk,  then  the  well- 
beaten  egg.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  mixed  with  oatmeal.  Beat  thor- 
oughly, then  add  the  fat.  Bake  in  hot 
oiled  gem  pans.  The  cooked  oatmeal 
used  should  be  old  and  thick. — Char- 
lotte Russell. 


Hot  Milk  Drinks 

Hot  milk  is  the  most  restful  of  drinks 
when  one  is  tired,  and  a  sleep-inviting 
drink  before  going  to  bed.  Hot  milk  is 
an  agreeable  change  to  offer  children, 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT— ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8327— Ladles'  Sport  Coat:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This 
coat  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  brought  out  this  season,  for  it  has  good  lines, 
Js  easy  to  make,  and  has  the  latest  style  features,  such  as  the  pointed  collar  which 
is  convertible,  and  the  pockets  which  stand  out  from  the  coat,  giving  the  new  barrel 
silhouette.  A  narrow  belt  o  the  material  slips  under  the  pockets,  and  one  end  is 
shrown  over  the  other  in  front.  No.  8349 — Boys'  Russian  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
6  years.  The  Russian  suit  shown  is  one  of  the  most  popular  styles  that  has  ever 
been  designed  for  boys.  The  blouse  is  single-breasted  and  may  be  bade  with  long 
or  short  sleeves.  The  three  good  sized  pockets  will  be  a  delight  to  the  small  boy. 
Straight  knee  pants  are  included  in  the  pattern.  No.  8342 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  plaited  fronts  of  this  waist  give  it  a  soft- 
ness of  line  which  is  very  becoming.  The  center  front  closing  is  trimmed  with 
three  large  buttons,  and  the  convertible  collar  may  be  worn  open  or  buttoned  snugly 
about  the  throat.  The  regulation  long  shirtwaist  sleeves  may  be  finished  with 
either  of  two  styles  of  cuffs.  No.  8338 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  one  size.  Whether 
she  be  a  busy  housekeeper  or  a  garden  lady,  she  really  ought  .to  have  several  of 
these  handy  slip-  on  aprons,  as  they  are  inexpensive  and  quickly  made,  and  they 
afford  ample  protection  for  the  dress.  The  pattern  is  cut  exactly  like  a  butcher's 
apron  and  it  is  all  in  one  piece.  A  band  which  slips  over  the  head  easily,  buttons 
at  the  side  of  the  front.  No.  8328 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years. 
One  of  the  best  liked  styles  for  the  junior  girl  is  the  ever  popular  suspender  dress. 
This  dress  is  quite  simple  and  girlish,  but  yet  it  is  distinctive.  The  separate  guimpe 
closes  at  the  center  front,  and  the  sleeves  may  be  elbow  length  or  long  ones  gath. 
ered  into  cuffs.  A  one-piece  straight  gathered  skirt  closes  at  the  center  back.  No. 
8340— Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  is  a 
model  which  is  especially  good  for  a  working  dress,  as  it  may  be  slipped  on  and 
fastened  in  a  jiffy.  The  long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used,  but  the  latter  are  really 
more  practical  for  general  wear.  The  skirt  is  in  three  pieces,  the  right  side  lapping 
far  over  onto  the  left  side,  and  the  back  is  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised  waist  line. 


and  a  real  addition  to  the  supper  meal. 
Why  not  hot  milk  between  meals  instead 
of  the  customary  piece  of  bread?  Bring 
the  milk  to  a  simmer  but  don't  allow  it 
to  boil. 

Cocoa. — Children   should   have  milk, 
""yTc^Bome  dislike  it.    Cocoa,  the  universal 
favorite,  is  a  solution.    Cocoa  and  bread 
makes  a  good  supper.    For  children,  less 
cocoa  can  be  used  than  the  recipe  calls 
for  and  they  like  it  just  as  well. 
1  teaspoonful  cocoa 
1  teaspoonful  sugar 
Yz  cupful  water  and  Yz  cupful 

milk,  or 
1  cupful  milk. 

Mix  the  sugar  and  cocoa  and  stir  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  paste. 
Add  one-half  cupful  boiling  water,  cook 
fifteen  minutes.  Add  milk,  heat,  and 
serve.  If  all  milk  is  used,  boil  the  cocoa 
and  sugar  with  just  enough  water  to 
make  a  thin  paste.    Then  add  the  milk. 

French  Coffee. — For  the  grown-ups 
this  is  a  nourishing  drink  as  well  as  a 
stimulating  beverage. 

Make  strong  black  coffee  and  while 
hot  add  to  it  one-third  or  one-half  as 
*rnuch  scalding  milk.  Cover  and  set  in 
boiling  water  until  needed.  Add  cream 
when  served. 

Ego  Broth. — This  hot  drink  is  a  meal 
in  itself.  It^  is  especially  useful  in  the 
diet  of  babies  over  a  year  old  and  for 
invalids: 

1  egg 

Yz  teaspoonful  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  butter 

1  pint  hot  milk 
Yz  teaspoonful  salt. 

Beat  egg  and  sugar  together;  add  hot 
milk  arid  butter  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Add  salt  and  serve  at  once. 


u 

— Miriam  Haynbs,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 

 1  

Steam  Pudding 

It  egg,  well  beaten 

1  cupful  sorghum  molasses 

1  cupful  seeded  raisins  or  dates 

1  cupful  sweet  milk 

1  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  In  a 

little  of  the  milk 
Lump  of  butter  or  lard  size 

of  walnut 
3  cupfuls  of  graham  flour. 

Steam  two  hours  and  serve  with  the 
following  lemon  sauce : 

1  cupful  boiling  water 
1%  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch 
%  cupful  corn  syrup 
1  tablespoonful  butter 
1  lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind 
1  egg  yolk. 
Mix  the  cornstarch  with  the  syrup  and 
add  it  to  the  boiling  water.    Cook  the 
mixture  until  it  thickens,  stirring  i*  con- 
stantly.  Add  the  butter,  the  lemon  juice 
and  rind,  and  the  beaten  egg  yolk.  Cook 
the  sauce  until  the  egg  thickens. — Mrs. 
Emma  Christie,  Topeka. 


Home-Made  Yeast 

The  following  recipe  for  home-made 
yeast  is  used  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  for 
Housekeepers : 

2  cupfuls  water 

1  cake  dry  yeast 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

Yz  cupful  boiled  mashed  potato 
Vi  teaspoonful  salt. 

Soak  yeast  in  one  cupful  of  water. 
Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  mashed  potato 
and  the  other  cupful  of  water.  Add 
soaked  yeast,  beating  it  thoroughly.  Let 
rise  over  night.  The  yeast  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  morning. 


Potatoes  a  la  Golden  Rod 

2  cupfuls  cubed  potatoes 
4  hard-cooked  white  eggs 
4  hard-cooked  egg  yolks 
1  cupful  white  sauce 
1  tablespoonful  parsley 
Yz  cupful  cheese,  grated 
1  green  pepper 

Buttered  bread  crumbs. 

Cook  and  drain  potatoes.  Separate 
yolks  from  whites  of  eggs.  Chop  the 
whites,  mash  and  season  the  yolks  and 
force  through  a  sieve.  Add  potatoes, 
parsley,  chopped  green  pepper,  chopped 
whites  and  cheese  to  the  white  sauce — 
prepared  by  thickening  one  cupful  of 
milk  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  adding  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  meat  fryings,  or  other  fat.  Turn 
into  a  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  the  yolks 
and  buttered  bread  crumbs  over  the  top, 
and  brown.  The  crumbs  are  buttered  by 
melting  one  tablespoonful  of  fat  in  a 
pan,  adding  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls 
of  bread  crumbs  and  mixing  thoroughly. 


The  man  or  woman,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  who  is  voluntarily  idle  in  this  hour 
of  the  nation's  need,  is  a  slacker  and  is 
aiding  the  enemy  little  less  than  those 
under  arms  against  us. 

"A  mule,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "should 
be  a  warnin'  against  kickin'.  De  better 
he  does  it  de  more  unpopular  he  gits." — 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 


If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels  and  have  not  love,  I  am 
become  sounding  brass  or  a  clanging 
cymbal.  And  if  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge;  and  if  I  have  all  faith  so  as 
to  remove  mountains  and  have  not  love, 
I  am  nothing.  And  if  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned  but  have  not  love,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing.  —  The  Apostle 
Paul. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1—  -Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  0NE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

 Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  ^&nt  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

 *        choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  That  tllis  offer  is  mftde  *o  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 ■   but  the  subscriptions  you  eend  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Fanner. 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


May  18,  1918 


LEGHORNS. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning     Single     Comb     White  Leghorns, 

Greensburg,  Kansas. 

EGGS  -(YOUNG'S  288  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting).  $7  hundred. 
Elsie    Thompson,    Mankato.  Kansas. 

RANGE  EGGS.  100,  $4;  PEN,  100,  $6;  15, 
$1.50.  Karr's  Buff  Leghorn  Farm,  Route  4, 
LaCygne,  Kansas. 

EGGS— SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN, 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence, 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100,  $5.50  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  hundred,  $5.  Chas.  McFad- 
den.  Morland,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
well,  Kansas. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  bred  exclusively  16  years.  Real  lay- 
ers. Eggs,  $6  hundred.  Ed  N.  Regnier, 
Wamego,  Kansas. 

YOUNG,  FRANTZ,  FERRIS,  YESTER- 
laid  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Sold  10,000  eggs  for 
hatching  last  season.  No  complaint.  L.  O. 
Wiemeyer,  Route  1,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BRED 
to  lay.  Twelve  years'  breeding.  Range 
flock,  winter  layefs.  Selected  eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida, 
Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

FANTAIL  PIGEONS,  BLACK.  RED  AND 
blue  mated,  $2  pair;  white  rats,  50c  pair. 
Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  AND  SILVER 
Wyandotte  eggs.  $1.25  per  fifteen,  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Mrs.  Cecile  McGuire,  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry.  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas.  Bantams, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS. — 
Winnie  Litton,   Peabody,  Kansas. 

EIGHT  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  HENS, 
four  dollars  each.  One  torn,  $8.  All  lay- 
ing.   Frank  M.  Easley,  Eldorado,  Okla. 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE,  HEALTHY, 
deep  red  Bourbon  turkeys,  $3.50  for  eleven. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Harshbarger.  Milo,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  in  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3;  one  hundred,  $5.50. 
H.  Clay  Shirky,  Norborne,  Mo. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 

FAWN  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— 
$1.50,  thirteen;  $3.50,  fifty;  $6,  hundred. 
Prize  winners.  White  eggs.  Mrs.  Ben  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kansas.  ^ 

ORPINGTONS. 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill.  Filley,  Neb. 

BUFF    ORPINGTONS,     PURE  -  BRED.  — 
Eggs,    fifteen,     $1.50;    hundred,     $7.  Mrs. 
Homer  Beasley,  Bridgeport,  Oklahoma. 
W 

GOLD-DUST  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2.25  setting  or  $8  hundred,  postpaid. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Frank 
Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  HALF  PRICE 
after  May  15.  Winners  at  leading  shows  in 
West  this  season.  Write  for  prices.  Leo 
Anderson,  Juniata,  Nebraska. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  WHITES— 100  EGGS, 
$7.50:  fifty,  $4;  fifteen,  $1.50.  Extra  layers. 
Golden  Seabright  bantam  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25. 
E.  Bidleman,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

NON-FERTILE  CLEAN  EGGS  AND  FAT 
poultry  wanted  from  regular  shippers.  Write 
for  cash  offers,  coops  or  cases.  The  Copes, 
Topeka, 

 LANGSHANS.  

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon.  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  SIZE  BLACK  LANGSHANS, 
260-egg  strain,  12-pound  hens,  14-pound 
cocks;  eggs,  15,  $2,  $3.50.  English  Penciled 
Runner  Ducks,  lay  year  through;  eggs,  15, 
$2.    E.  Stewart,  Henderson,  Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS — 100  EGGS,  $4.  MRS.  J. 
W.  Hoornbeek,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12Mc  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — SPE- 
cial  matings,  fifteen,  $3;  thirty,  $5;  utility, 
hundred,  $6.     W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
Barred  Rocks,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6. 
Carl  Brummund,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.75  PER 
fifteen,  postage  paid.  Mrs.  Grace  Young, 
Route  1,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
— Fine  birds.  Pen  No.  1,  eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen;  No.  2,  $1.  Hopewell  Stock  Farm, 
Valentine  Swartzendruber,  Hydro,  Okla. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five.  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  (RINGLET 
strain),  from  large,  vigorous,  splendid- 
marked  birds,  $1.25  per  fifteen;  100,  $6.  S. 
R.  Blackwelder,  Isabel,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;    hundred,    $6.     G.   M.    Kretz,  Clifton, 

Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  For  sale,  two 
pens,  to  make  room  for  young  chicks.  Write 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

WYANDOTTES. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansasr 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
Kansas  and  Missouri  prize  winners,  $1.50 
setting,  $8  for  hundred.  J.  J.  Pauls,  Hills- 
boro,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  ROSE 
Combs,  fifteen  years  a  breeder.  Eggs,  $1 
setting  if  more  than  one  setting  is  ordered. 
$5  hundred.    I.  B.  Pixley,  Wamego,  Kan. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — FIFTEEN, 
$1.50;  fifty,  $3.65;  hundred,  $6.  Baby 
chicks,  20c  each.  Lawrence  BIythe,  White 
City,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  OR  WHITE 
eggs.     E.  J.  Manderscheid,  Seward,  Kansas. 

STANDARD-BRED  R.  C.  RED  EGGS — 
Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Weigle,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.    Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 

seo,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  RED  EGGS.  FIFTEEN. 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5.  Mrs.  W.  Shill,  Larned, 
Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  ARTHUR  KEMP.  GRANT 
Township,  Sherman  County,  Kansas,  one 
three-year-old  black  male  mule,  appraised 
at  $120.  Doris  E.  Soden,  County  Clerk, 
Goodland,  Kansas. 

In  transplanting  tomato  plants,  they 
should  be  dug  instead  of  pulled  from  the 
hot  bed  or  place  in  -which  they  are 
grown.  Pulling  destroys  too  many  of 
the  roots  and  a  poor  stand  will  result. 
If  the  roots  have  been  badly  damaged, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem  ean 
be  covered  with  dirt  in  setting.  This 
will  sometimes  save  a  plant  that  would 
have  been  lost  otherwise.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  guard  against  cutworms 
by  placing  a  cardboard  band,  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  three  or 
four  inches  high,  around  each  plant  as 
it  is  set.  These  bands  should  extend 
into  the  ground  about  an  inch. 


Working  The  Broody  Hen 


flOTHER'S  way  of  breaking  the  set- 
ting hens  was  to  shut  them  in  a 
rail  pen  called  the  jail  for  three  or 
four  days  on  an  allowance  of 
bread  and  water,  usually  without  the 
bread.  This  was  a  practical  method  for 
the  farmer's  busy  wife  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  eggs  were  10  cents  a  dozen  and 
feed  was  proportionately  cheap.  But 
with  conditions  as  they  are  at  present 
it  behooves  us  to  make  the  hens  lay  as 
soon  as  possible  after  an  attack  of  brood- 
ing fever  begins. 

Accordingly  it  is  best  to  feed  plenty 
of  protein  food,  fresh  water,  and  grass, 
and  have  the  hen  laying  again  in  a  few 
days  rather  than  to  put  her  out  of  com- 
mission for  a  much  longer  period  by 
starving  her  while  shut  awav  from  the 
flock. 

A  very  satisfactory  method  is  to  build 
an  A-coop  with  base  about  four  by  six 
feet  and  three  feet  high.  Place  a  door 
in  one  end  and  cover  this  end — or  about 
half  the  coop — with  boards  and  rubber- 
oid  or  other  roofing.  Cover  the  rest  of 
the  frame  with  poultry  wire.  A  coop 
of  this  kind  gives  protection  from  sun 
and  cold  rains  and  applies  fresh  air  treat- 
ment that  aids  greatly  in  curing  the  in- 
cubation fever. 

By  moving  the  coop  to  a  fresh  spot 
of  grass  with  each  lot,  it  is  easily  kept 
clean.  As  it  requires  from  two  to  four 
days  to  effect  a  cure,  it  is  well  to  have 
at  least  two  such  coops.  Some  hens  will 
sit  on  the  nest  in  the  daytime  only,  for 
several  days.  Such  hens  may  be  found 
by  their  clucking  at  feeding  time  and 
caught  with  a  wire  hook,  or  if  the  flock 
is  not  too  large  they  may  be  noted  and 
taken  from  the  nest  the  following  day. 
Not  all  hens  that  scold  or  peck  when  on 
the  nest  are  broody.  The  quicker  a  hen 
is  given  new  quarters  after  starting  to 
cluck,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  her  to  work 
again. 

In  addition  to  clean  water  and  grass 
the  hens  should  have  a  box  of  egg  mash 
and  be  fed  wheat  screenings,  barley,  or 
oats.  Corn  is  too  heating.  Clabbered 
milk,  if  fresh  and  clean,  is  a  valuable 
feed  for  all  chickens,  and  especially  so 
for  the  broody  hen. 

Hens  treated  as  directed  above  will 
probably  lay  50  to  100  per  cent  more 
eggs  than  if  daily  thrown  from  the  nest, 
as  practiced  by  some  poultry  keepers. — 
Frank  Uhl,  Manhattan. 


Profitable  Age  for  Fowls 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  most 
profitable  breed  of  fowls  is  very  fre- 
quently asked.  There  are  undoubtedly 
differences  in  breeds,  but  undue  impor- 
tance should  not  be  placed  upon  breed. 
The  trap  nest  has  shown  that  there  is 
more  difference  in  individuals  than  in 
breeds.  Breed  isn't  everything.  We 
must  get  away  from  that  idea  in  poultry 
keeping.  If  a  man  starts  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  has  with  it  the  notion  that 
breed  is  everything,  he  will  meet  with 
inevitable  failure.  The  breed  may  be 
all  right,  but  the  fowls  must  be  encour- 
aged to  do  their  best  by  good  care  and 
management.  When  eggs  are  firm  at  40 
cents  a  dozen  and  the  hens  fail  to  re- 
spond, the  owner  is  likely  to  become  un- 
reasonable and  take  up  with  another 
breed,  and  most  likely  the  fault  was  not 
in  the  breed.  The  fault  is  usually  one 
of  two  things:  either  the  hens  are  of  a 
poor  or  non-productive  strain  of  the 
breed,  or  the  management  is  poor. 

It  is  a  point  of  management  that  I 
wish  to  speak  of  here,  one  point  in  many 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  if  poul- 
try keeping  is  to  be  made  a  success.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  most  profitable  age 
of  the  hen.  Poultrymen  who  have  kept 
in  touch  with  poultry  investigations  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  are  pretty  well 
informed  on  this  point,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  is  not  yet  generally 
appreciated.  The  writer  carried  on  for 
several  years  at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  a  line  of  experiments  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
hen  at  different  ages  of  egg  production. 
The  same  hens  were  kept  year  after  year 
under  similar  conditions  and  a  record 
kept  of  production  and  of  food  con- 
sumed. These  experiments  proved  that 
the  hen  is  different  from  the  cow,  which 


retains  or  improves  her  productivity  with 
age.  The  first  year  was  the  most  profit- 
able, and  there  was  a  gradual  decrease 
in  productiveness  each  succeeding  year. 
It  is  safe  to  figure  this  decrease  at  25 
per  cent  each  year.  With  average  prices 
for  food  and  for  eggs  it  is  not  profitable 
to  keep  hens  after  they  have  finished 
their  second  year  of  laying.  The  first, 
or  pullet  year,  is  very  profitable,  jthe 
second  will  give  a  satisfactory  profit, 
but  during  the  third  year  the  egg  yield 
will  seldom  pay  for  the  food  consumed. 

These  conclusions  apply  only,  of 
course,  where  the  eggs  are  sold  at  mar- 
ket prices.  Fowls  that  have  a  special 
value  as  breeding  stock  should  be  kept 
longer,  but-  the  notion  that  "the  old 
speckled  hen"  is  the  good  layer  should 
not  be  cherished  unless  she  is  caught  in 
the  trap -nest.  The  fact  that  she  sings 
a  joyful  lay,  paints  her  comb  a  brilliant 
red  and  scratches  a  vigorous  scratch, 
should  not  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
ground  for  commuting  sentence. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  poultry  keep- 
ers of  this  state  would  be  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  pocket  by  vigor- 
ously killing  off  the  hens  every  two 
years  and  replacing  them  with  new  stock 
— with  the  exceptions  noted  above. 

Where  the  pullets  and  hens  are  al- 
lowed to  run  together  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mark  them;  otherwise  it  will  be 
difficult  to  separate  the  old  stock  from 
the  young  when  it  is  desired  to  market 
them.  The  usual  method  of  marking  is 
to  punch  a  hole  in  the  web  between  the 
toes  when  the  chicks  are  hatched.  This 
is  easily  and  quickly  done  with  a  punch 
which  may  be  purchased  from  the  poul- 
try supply  houses  for  25  cents.  A  num- 
ber of  different  markings  may  be  made 
in  this  way.  Where  the  practice  is  to 
dispose  of  the  hens  every  two  years  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mark  them  every 
other  year. — James  Dryden. 


Leghorns  for  Meat 

The  Leghorn  fowl  owes  its  popularity 
so  largely  to  its  egg-producing  capacity 
that  the  meat  possibilities  of  the  breed 
have  been  neglected  by  most  Leghorn 
breeders.  Such  failure  to  recognize  the ' 
potential  food  value  of  birds  kept  to 
produce  a  special  food  product  may  have 
been  excusable  under  pre-war  conditions, 
but  in  the  present  need  for  utilizing  to 
the  full  every  capacity  of  every  food- 
producing  animal,  breeders  of  Leghorns 
should  give  due  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  table  qualities. 

Discussion  of  the  meat  value  of  a 
breed  must  note  and  take  due  account 
of  the  fact  that'  the  markets — that  is, 
the  dealers  and  consumers — do  not  rec- 
ognize breed  differences  in  poultry,  ex- 
cept as  in  a  few  localities  particular 
breeds  may  be  generally  kept  and  may 
become  known  locally,  or  in  special  trade 
lines  for  excellent  table  quality.  The 
poultry  breeder,  therefore,  in  planning 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  meat  val- 
ues of  his  stock,  considers  what  market 
demands  can  be  filled  with  poultry  of 
the  breed  which  he  keeps. 

Average  Leghorn  hens  weigh  only 
about  three  pounds  alive.  Many  of  them 
will  dress  only  two  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds.  This  is  not  a  desirable  size  for 
a  table  fowl,  being  too  much  under  the 
weights  (four  to  five  pounds)  which 
most  people  prefer  when  buying  a  fowl. 

Besides  being  small  herself,  the  aver- 
age Leghorn  hen  produces  chicks  so  small 
that  th»y  do  not  remain  very  soft- 
meated  until  they  have  reached  the  size 
the  market  demands  in  broilers,  and  so 
the\?ockerels  can  not  be  sold  for  poultry 
at  that  stage  with  the  same  profit  as 
cockerels  from  larger  stock. 

The  standard  weights  for  mature  Leg- 
horns are:  Males,  5)  pounds;  females,  4 
pounds.  By  making  these  the  minimum 
weights  for  birds  used  in  breeding,  and 
by  giving  the  preference  to  the  largest 
specimens  that  show  Leghorn  type  with- 
out coarseness,  strains  of  Leghorns  may 
be  developed  that  with  no  loss  of  laying 
capacity  have  considerable  merit  as  table 
fowls  in  a  limited  range  of  uses. 

Leghorn  hens  which  alive  weigh  four 
pounds  or  more  are  heavy  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for  dressed  fowls  a 
little  under  the  weights  generally  pre- 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited^  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
le»s  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  26  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 

ferred,  and  there  is  enough  demand  for 
fowls  at  this  weight  to  take  all  the 
supply. 

The  cockerels  bred  from  hens  of  four 
pounds  weight  and  over,  if  properly 
grown,  will  make  broiler  size  as  quickly 
as  the  chicks  of  most  of  the  larger 
breeds.  They  will  also  be  soft-meated 
up  to  about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
pounds  weight.  After  that  they  are  apt 
to  harden  quickly  and  their  flesh  is  not 
so  tender.  Leghorn  cockerels  produced 
from  very  large  males  and  females — that 
is,  from  males  that  weigh  upward  of  six 
and  a  half  pounds  and  females  upward 
of  five  and  a  half  pounds — frequently 
keep  quite  soft-meated  until  they  reach 
four  to  five  pounds  weight.  Such  birds 
make  very  satisfactory  small  roasters 
for  home  use,  though  they  will  not  sell 
as  well  on  the  market  as  birds  of  the 
same  weight  of  a  slower-growing  breed. 

Even  when  good-sized  Leghorns  are 
used  for  breeding,  the  chickens  will  not 
make  good  poultry  unless  they  are  well 
grown.  In  a  measure  this  is  true  of  any 
chickens;  those  that  are  poorly  grown 
never  make  the  development  or  have  the 
table  quality  of  those  that  are  well 
grown. 

But,  the  Leghorn  breed  being  at  the 
lower  limit  of  size  for  good  table  poul- 
try, and  the  cockerels  having  a  tendency 
to  become  hard-meated  at  an  early  age, 
good  growth  is  absolutely  essential  if 
passably  good  table  quality  is  to  be 
secured. 


Save  the  Chicks 

No  doubt  there  has  been  millions  of 
baby  chicks  hatched  this  season.  The 
percentage  of  these  which  mature  and 
develop  into  strong,  vigorous  and  profit- 
making  birds  is  a  question  which  should 
concern  every  poultry  raiser. 

Much  of  the  loss  of  young  chickens  in 
summer  months  can  often  be  traced  to 
the  lack  of  shade.  If  the  young  stock 
is  not  protected  from  the  hot  sun  on  a 
summer's  day  the  chicks  are  certain  to 
be  dwarfed  to  a  great  extent  and  deaths 
are  sure  to  result.  The  drinking  vessels 
should  be  kept  in  the  shade  and  the 
fowls  given  protection  from  both  sun 
and  rain.  If  you  can't  provide  for  a 
corn  field  near  the  poultry  yards,  then 
sow  some  sunflower  seed,  set  out  some 
cherry  trees,  or  place  grape  vines  around 
the  fences  surrounding  the  poultry 
yard,  or  provide  shade  in  some  other  way 
that  will  not  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance of  your  place.  You  had  just  as 
well  grow  a  crop  of  grain  or  a  crop  of 
fruit  on  land  on  which  you  raise  poultry 
as  not.  If  you  can't  provide  shade  in 
any  other  manner,  drive  some  stakes  and 
cover  them  jyith  a  light  frame,  and  on 
this  tack  some  burlap,  canvas,  or  some- 
thing of  this  nature.  This  will  give  the 
birds  a  comfortable  resting  place  on  a 
hot  summer's  day. 

Neglecting  the  drinking  pan,  especially 
during  warm  weather,  and  allowing  the 
chicks  to  go  without  water,  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer  will  cause  greater  injury  to  the 
young  stock  than  the  lack  of  sufficient 
food.  Also  the  use  of  stale,  dirty  and 
stagnant  water  will  often  lead  to  a  com- 
plication of  chick  diseases  and  digestive 
disorders.  Water  is  very  cheap  in  price 
and  it  is  pure  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
poultryman  to  allow  his  chickens  to 
suffer  for  water.  A  man  who  neglects 
to  keep  fresh  water  before  his  chickens 
at  all  times  does  not  deserve  to  succeed. 
Moisture  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
life  of  the  young  chick  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  To  soften  the  food  in  the 
crop;  (2)  to  dilute  concentrated  food; 
(3)  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
body;  (4)  to  aid  in  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  food;  (5)  to  carry 
nourishment  throughout  the  body;  and 
(6)  to  carry  waste  out  of  the  system. — 
T.  E.  Quisenbebry. 


Charcoal  Valuable  Remedy 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  very  best  pre- 
ventatives that  can  be  given  to  fowls  to 
guard  against  the  many  diseases  they 
are  incident  to,  and  it  can  be  procured 
very  cheaply  and  on  every  farm.  A  very 
excellent  charcoal  can  be  made  by  burn- 
ing corn  cobs  till  they  turn  red,  extin- 
guishing-the  fire  and,  when  dry,  grinding 
small  enough  for  the  hens  to  eat. 

Charcoal  is  not  a  food,  though  fowls 
gain  in  flesh  and  egg  production  through 
its  uSe;  it  simply  puts  them  in  good 
condition  for  work.  It  prevents  disease 
because  of  its  great  capacity  to  absorb 
gases,  acids  and  impurities.  It  is  an  al- 
terative, changing  diseased  conditions  to 
normal,  disinfecting  the  digestive  tract 
and  toning  up  the  system. 

In  putrid  diseases,  like  roup,  in  fer- 


mentations, like  sour  crop,  in  intestinal 
maladies,  like  diarrhea  or  cholera,  it  is 
of  great  benefit.  In  spring  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  fowl's  blood  is  sluggish, 
it  is  needed  as  a  purifier  to  ward  off 
diseases  incidental  to  these  seasons. 

It  should  be  kept  before  the  fowls  in 
size  to  suit  their  age,  and  where  fowls 
refuse  to  eat  it  in  the  kernel  form,  fine 
ground  charcoal  should  be  mixed  in  the 
mash  occasionally. 

Where  corn  cobs  are  not  at  hand,  char- 
coal can  be  made  by  burning  any  wood 
till  it  gets  to  live  coals,  then  extinguish- 
ing the  same  before  the  wood  is  burned 
to  ashes.  Where  one  uses  wood  for  fuel 
enough  charcoal  will  be  found  in  the 
ashes  to  supply  the  average  flock  of 
fowls. 


Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business.  It  requires 
little  money  to  invest,  and  the  current 
expenditure  may  be  reduced  in  part  by 
utilizing  farm  and  home  wastes.  If  the 
project  begins  with  a  laying  flock  the 
return  begins  early,  especially  by  supple- 
menting the  food  supply  of  the  home. 


All  farmers  should  keep  pure-bred 
poultry.  There  is  no  economy  or  profit 
in  common  barnyard  stock.  They  eat 
no  more,  and  certainly  an  intelligent 
farmer  prefers  the  blooded  fowl,  and  will 
keep  it  and  no  other.  A  good  farm 
should  naturally  demand  good  stock; 
certainly  they  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  Keep  your  fowl  on  the  same  foot- 
ing that  you  keep  your  cattle,  and  you 
will  surely  be  rewarded. 


Cold,  damp,  poorly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated poultry  quarters  favor  the  spread 
of  such  diseases  as  roup.  Such  conta- 
gious diseases  as  these  are  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  control  unless 
given  attention  in  the  early  stages. 
Wherever  preventive  measures  fail,  sep- 
arate sick  birds  fiom  the  flock  as  soon 
as  there  is  evidence  of  disease,  and  then 
consult  expert  advice  to  effect  a  cure. 


Not  only  is  there  a  flock  of  poultry  on 
nearly  every  farm  in  the  country,  but  in 
towns  and  cities  flocks  are  not  rare. 
With  the  present  high  price  of  eggs  even 
a  more  general  interest  should  be  taken 
in  poultry  raising.  Too  frequently  the 
home  flock  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
breeds.  Pure-bred  poultry  are  more 
profitable. 


Water  is  in  ceaseless  demand  in  the 
hen's  body  and  is  as  essential  as  feed. 
Many  well-fed  hens  do  not  lay  because 
they  do  not  have  the  water  necessary 
in  the  formation  of  the  egg.  Lack  of 
water  is  a  chief  cause  of  hens  on  the 
farm  not  laying  in  winter.  The  water 
must  be  clean,  pure  ar.d  palatable  and 
within  reach  of  the  hen  whenever  she 
wants  it.  She  will  not  drink  enough  if 
the  water  is  lukewarm  in  summer  or 
when  it  is  mixed  with  ice  in  the  winter. 
Infected  water  is  as  dangerous  for  hens 
as  for  humans  and  as  likely  to  bring 
disease. 


Save  Man  Power 

Now,  when  saving  farm  labor  is  a 
matter  of  vital  national  importance,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
use  of  large  implements  be  generally 
adopted  by  those  farmers  who  are  still 
following  the  traditional  two-horse 
method  on  three-horse  or  five-horse 
farms.  Last  year  many  farmers,  speed- 
ing up  their  work  by  more  efficient 
methods,  were  able  to  increase  their  crop 
acreage  in  the  face  of  a  decrease  in  help. 
This  practice  must  become  more  general, 
in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  if 
production  of  food  is  to  be  increased. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  majority  of 
farmers  drove  two-horse  teams.  This 
practice  is  still  common  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  while  in  others  larger 
machines  and  teams  of  larger  size  are 
used.  That  the  latter  practice  can  be 
increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  nation  seems  certain. 
If  such  practice,  desirable  at  all  times, 
is  adopted  where  present  conditions  de- 
mand, in  all  probability  it  will  become 
habitual  when  normal  conditions  are 
restored. 


"All  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
hereby  pledged" — now  is  the  time  to 
work  them  to  the  limit. 


Soft-shelled  eggs  are  often  caused  by 
fowls  being  confined,  becoming  overfat, 
and  from  lack  of  mineral  matter. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

DWARF  KAFIR,  85  GERMINATION,  $3 
bushel.    Oscar  Wilcox,  Lamed,  Kansas. 


ORANGE  CANE  SEED,  EXTRA  GOOD,  $6 
per  cwt.,  sacks  extra.  Joseph  Nixon,  Belle 
Plaine,  Kansas. 


SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED  AND 
graded,  18c  pound,  any  quantity.  Sacks 
free.     Geo.  Buntz,  Chase,  Kansas. 


SUDAN,  WELL  MATURED,  20  CENTS 
per  pound,  $18  per  cwt.  D.  M.  Bantrager, 
Box  30,  Haven,  Kansas. 


SEED  —  TEPART  BEANS  FOR  PLANT- 
ing,  ten  pounds,  $1.50.  Jas.  S.  Finney, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


4,000  POUNDS  OF  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED 
at  25  cents  per  pound.  J.  B.  Pool,  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma. 


CANE  SEED,  BLACK  AMBER.  WILL 
sell  on  good  note.  Write  for  price.  F.  M. 
Curyea,   Wichita,  Kansas. 


CANE  SEED,  AMBER  AND  ORANGE, 
five  dollars  hundred.  Sacks  free.  Fort 
Scott- Fuel  Supply,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


FETERITA,  $3.00  BUSHEL,  WELL  MA- 
tured,  recleaned,  graded.  Sacks  free.  D.  W. 
Little,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 


SUDAN  SEED,  $19  HUNDRED  POUNDS, 
$10  fifty  pounds.  Recleaned,  guaranteed 
free  Johnson  grass.  Red  top  cane,  IVz  cents; 
orange  cane,  7  cents.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — RED  BER- 
muda,  Southern  Queen,  Early  Golden,  Yel- 
low Jersey,  $4  thousand  by  express;  60c 
hundred  postpaid.  T.  F.  Pine,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


PLANTS— CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  LARGE 
tough  plants,  500  75c,  1,000  $1.50.  Prepaid 
parcel  post.  Peppers,  100,  50c.  Years  in 
the  plant  business.  Co-Operative  Plant 
Company,  Ponta,  Texas. 


NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
ready  May  1.  Tomato  plants.  Frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  ready  now.  Prices,  per  hun- 
dred, 50  cents;  per  thousand,  $3.50,  deliv- 
ered. S.  &  H.  Plant  &  Truck  Farm,  North 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA  DWARF  AND  STANDARD 
broom  corn  seed,  cream  and  red  dwarf  maize, 
dwarf  kafir  and  common  millet,  $7;  feterita, 
$8;  amber,  orange  and  Texas  red  canes,  $8; 
Sudan,  $21.  All  per  100  pounds,  recleaned, 
freight  prepaid;  prepaid  express,  $1  more. 
Claycomb  Seed  Store,  Guymon,  Oklahoma. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.   GORE,  SEWARD, 

Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  working  stock.  R.  L.  Skubal,  Route  1, 
Jennings,  Kansas. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 
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Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  re»ponsibility 
for   mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jerseys. 

May  24  —  Glenwells   Farm,   Grandview,  Mo. 
B.  C.  Settles,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sales  manager. 


Chester  White  Hogs. 

Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Han. 


W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Durocs  in  the 
Southwest,  reports  his  herd  doing  well  and 
young  stock  growing  out  fine.  Mr.  Huston 
keeps  his  herd  immune  and  all  pens  and 
feed  lots  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  always 
has  a  healthy,  growthy  lot  of  hogs.  At  this 
time  he  has  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock  sired 
by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  winner  at 
the  American  Royal  S:ock  Show  and  the 
Missouri  State  Fair.  This  lot  of  youngsters 
includes  a  choice  lot  of  Taylor's  Model  Chief 
gilts  bred  to  Mr.  Taylor's  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  herd  boars.  The  breeding  and 
Individuality  of  these  boars  place  them  in 
the  list  of  very  high-class  Duroc  sires  now 
in  service.  Both  have  priven  to  be  sires'  of 
exceptional  merit. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  "riced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  RED  REGISTERED 
Shorthorn  bulls,  10  to  13  months.  John 
Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  —  springers,  fresh  cows  and  young 
stuff.  Herd  sire  a  30-pound  bull.  C.  S. 
Simmons,  Belmont,  Wis. 


TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  -well  marked,  from  heavy  produc- 
ers; four  to  six  weeks  old;  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure;  $25  each,  crated  and  shipped  to  your 
station.  Express  and  all  charges  paid  here. 
Highland  View  Place,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES* 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


THRIFTY  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  prac- 
tically pure-breds,  beautifully  marked,  from 
high-proclucing  dams.  $25,  guaranteed  safe 
arrival  and  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Buy  your  calves  from  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  herds  in  Kansas.  Magee  Dairy  Farm, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  | 
your   property,   write   me.     John   J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


STOCKMAN'S  SPECIAL 

480  ACRES,  99  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on 
main  line  railroad,  one  mile  from  town  of 
1,000  people,  three  railroads;  good  churches 
and  schools;  about  100  acres  in  cultivation; 
40  acres  of  bluestem  meadow,  balance  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  pasture,  real  blue- 
grass.  All  tillable  land  if  you  want  to  break 
it  up:  good  land,  fine  location;  9-room  house; 
two  good  barns.  Best  stock  proposition  in 
Southeastern  Kansas.  To  see  it  will  be  to 
buy  it.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $57.50  an 
acre.  Very  liberal  terms  if  needed.  Send 
for  complete  description.  Address 

Allen  County  Investment  Co. 

Iola,  Kansas 


Beautiful  160-Acre  Shawnee  County,  Kan- 
sas, farm,  near  Topeka,  onlv  $75;  two-thirds 
cash,  twenty  years  on  balance.  Can  fit  you 
out  in  any  size  farm  desired.    List  free. 

J.  E.  THOMPSON 
(The  Farmer  Land  Man)  Tecumseh,  Kansas 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 

G.  Regier,  of  Whitewater,  Kansas,  reports 
his  great  herd  of  Holsteins  making  a  fine 
record.  Mr.  Regier  has  built  up  one  of  the 
heavy-producing  herds  of  Holsteins.  The 
high  records  made  by  his  herd  demonstrates 
the  value  of  record  breeding  in  a  herd 
From  the  foundation  of  this  herd  t0  the 
present  time  record-bred  bulls  onlv  have 
been  used.  The  result  is  a  very  profitable 
herd. 


S.  M.  Knox,  of  Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm, 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  of  Mule- 
foot  hogs  doing  well.  Mr.  Knox  has  one  of 
the  best  herds  of  Mulefoot  hogs  in  the  West 
and  at  this  time  he  has  a  choice  lot  of 
young  stock  in  his  herd.  He  also  owns  one 
of  the  high-class  herds  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  Shorthorn  cattle. 


R.  C.  Brownlee,  of  Holden,  Missouri,  re- 
ports his  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  doing 
well.  Mr.  Brownlee  owns  one  of  the  good 
herds  of  that  breed  now  assembled.  He  re- 
ports the  recent  sale  of  a  fine  yearling  bull 
to  Miller  &  LaRue,  well  known  breeders  of 
Red  Polled  cattle  at  Hodginville,  Kentucky. 
A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  several 
choice  young  bulls. 

H.  L.  Faulkner,  of  Jamesport,  Missouri, 
famous  throughout  the  corn  belt  as  the 
owner  of  the  noted  Highview  Farms  herd 
of  old  original  big-boned  Spotted  Polands, 
reports  the  usual  heavy  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock  and  has  alreadv  booked  orders 
for  over  a  hundred  spring  pigs.  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner now  has  300  head  of  Spotted  Polands 
in  his  herds.  He  commenced  breeding 
Spotted  Polands  twenty  years  ago.  He  soon 
demonstrated  that  the  old  original  Spotted 
Poland  China  was  a  great  hog  for  the 
farmer  and  feeder.  The  combination  of  size, 
quality  and  early  maturity  makes  them  a 
very  profitable  hog.  While  Mr.  Faulkner 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  breed- 
ing  animals  in  his  herds,  the  increased  de- 
mand takes  all  surplus  stock  each  year. 


H  KANSAS  FARMER 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — Twenty-five  two-year-old  bulls,  twenty  yearling  bulla  Several 
Perfection  Fairfax  herd  bulls  in  this  lot.  I  will  price  one  or  a  carload.  Have  one  three- 
year-old  and  one  two-year-old  Percheron  stallion;  one  five-year-old  Clydesdale  stallion 
and  one  five-year-old  registered  black  jack.     Come  and  see  mer 

SAM  DRYBREAD  - 
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ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Government  Takes  Wool 


CLYDE  GIROD.  At  tht  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  .TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  in  choice  young  bulla,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd 

IT  WILL  PAT  TOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -  - 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  eows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

la  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  ot 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  a  34  V4 -pound  bull,  and  from  young 
dams  -with  A.  R.  O.  backing.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

M.  E.  GUNDERSON  &  SONS 
Oconomowoc       -  Wisconsin 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

fuy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAS*     -     -     SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


$23 


HOLSTEIN  AND 
GUERNSEY  CALVES 


$23 


When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  from  good  milk  producers,  well 
marked,  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  2  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZ  ELL,   (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R.  C.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO, 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Buy  a  grandson  of  Imp.  May  Itoyal,  whose  ' 

tams   are   granddaughters   of   Imp.  Masher 
equel.    One  to  twelve  months  old.  ADAMS 
FARM,  Gashland,  Mo.,  12  miles  from  K.  C. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

For  Sale  —  Fifteen 
fall  boars  ready  for 
service,  big  husky 
fellows-.  Priced  to 
move  quick.  I  need 
the  room  for  my 
spring  pigs. 
ARTHUR  MOSSE 
Route  10  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two   Bulls,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $2$  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable,  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale—High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,   CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS— Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world, 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la.,  Above  Kas.  City 

Eighty-eight  Imported  and  American-Bred 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares, 

some  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450 
up.  Durham,  Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford 
calves  and  yearlings  from  $75  up.  Illinois 
Horse  Co.,  Good  Block,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN  SHOW  BULL 

For  Sale — Choice  roan  Shorthorn  bull,  good 
breeding,  fine  show  prospect  if  fitted. 
E.  E.  FISHER      -      STOCKTON,  KANSAS 

PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

WILLIAM  B.  PARKER 
Lakln      -      Kearney  Csjinty      -  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  —  Bulls  of  good 
quality,  registered  and  ready  for  service. 
Priced  right.    Paul  Cashatt,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

Meadow  Brook  Shorthorns 

We  have  all  the  popular  blood  lines.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Shipping  station,  Valencia, 
Kansas     F.  C,  Kingslt-y,  R.  24,  Auburn,  Kan. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Sprlnj  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frizell  A  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan, 


flHE  Government  has  taken  absolute 
control  of  the  marketing  of  this 
year's  wool  clip.  The  supply  of 
wool  has  been  practically  com- 
mandeered, and  the  results  of  the  Gov- 
ernment regulation  are  already  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  the  wool  of  the  country  will  be  needed 
for  army  and  navy  use,  but  in  order  to 
get  the  grades  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses the  Government  evidently  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  commandeer  all  the 
wool  and  by  so  doing  obtain  just  the 
amount  and  grades  needed.  The  army 
and  navy  will  receive  first  consideration, 
and  what  remains  will  be  turned  over  to 
manufacturers  for  the  production  of 
civilians'  goods. 

All  wool  must  be  handled  on  a  con- 
signment basis  and  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  market  value  of  July  30, 
1917.  No  speculation  or  any  form  of 
buying  directly  or  indirectly  is  to  be 
permitted.  All  grades  will  be  handled 
on  a  commission  basis  only. .  By  official 
order  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the 
commission  to  be  allowed  for  the  hand- 
ling of  wool  will  be  3  per  cent  for 
graded  and  34  per  cent  for  ungraded. 
This  handling  charge  is  to  be  allowed  but 
once  between  the  grower  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  percentage  is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  gross  sale  Value  of  the 
wool.  In  addition  the  grower  must  stand 
his  freight  charges  to  the  market.  The 
specified  commission  will  cover  drayage, 
full  fire  insurance,  storage,  all  warehouse 
handling,  and  the  necessary  selling 
charges.  Th^  wools  are  to  be  graded 
according  to  Government  regulations. 
The  prices  which  the  Government  will 
allow  for  the  different  grades  are  on  the 
basis  of  scoured  wools,  which  makes  it 
a  little  difficult  for  the  wool  grower  to 
figure  out  exactly  what  he  should  ex- 
pect for  his  clip.  The  price  for  raw 
wool,  however,  will  range  from  40  to  70 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  staple  and  other  conditions. 

Wool  should  be  shipped  so  as  to  effect 
the  greatest  economy  possible  in  trans- 
portation. In  a  neighborhood  where 
there  are  a  number  of  small  producers 
of  wool  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  co- 
operate and  send  their  clip  to  market 
in  a  bulk  shipment,  instead  of  each  one 
shipping  his  clip  independently.  When 
the  wool  reaches  the  market  it  will  be 


vajued  by  the  Government  valuation 
committee,  the  grower  depending  on  his 
commission  man  to  represent  him. 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  method 
of  handling  fleece  wool  in  sections  where 
the  clips  are  small  is  being  worked  out 
and  will  be  made  public  in  the  near 
future.  The  full  schedule  of  prices  will 
also  be  published  soon.  Wool  growers 
can  have  no  object  in  holding  this  year's 
clip,  since  the  prices  are  definitely  es- 
tablished, and  the  sooner  the  wool  goes  % 
to  market,  the  better. 


Protect  Stock  from  Lightning 

The  season  of  thunderstorms  is  at  hand 
and  soon  we  will  begin  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  stock  in  pastures  being 
killed  by  lightning.  These  losses  nearly 
always  occur  as  a  result  of  lightning 
following  a  wire  fence.  In  a  storm  stock 
always  drift  until  they  come  to  the 
fence.  If  this  is  a  wire  fence  on  wood 
posts,  a  bolt  of  lightning"  may  run  along 
the  wires  for  a  considerable  distance, 
killing  the  animals  bunched  up  against 
the  fence.  Wood  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity  and  the  lightning  bolt  fol- 
lows the  wires,  which  are  good  conduc- 
tors, until  it  finds  a  suitable  path  to 
reach  the  ground.  The  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals are  much  better  conductors  than 
the  wood  posts,  even  when  they  are  wet. 
Even  when  stock  are  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  fence,  lightning  may  jump  from 
the  wires  and  thus  kill  them. 

The  simple  way  to  avoid  this  danger 
is  to  ground  all  wire  fences  at  frequent 
interval^.  This  can  be  most  easily  done 
by  driving  a  small  galvanized  iron  rod 
down  into  the  ground  three  feet  at  a 
post  and  connecting  all  the  wires  of  the 
fence  with  it.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  piece  of  wire  six  or  seven  inches 
long  projecting  above  the  post  at  this 
point  where  the  wires  are  grounded. 
This  acts  as  a  sort  of  lightning  rod.  All 
the  connecting  wires  must  be  bright  and 
clean  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
perfect  contact  is  made  at  each  point. 
This  grounding  of  the  wires  is  unneces- 
sary where  metal  posts  are  used. 

Hogging  Off  Corn 

Using  hogs  to  harvest  corn  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  distinctly  labor-saving  prop- 
,  osition.   It  has  been  found  a  very  profit- 


A  COMPARISON  OF  CORN.  KAFIR. 
SWEET  SORGHUM  FOR  SILAGE. 
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able  farm  practice  in  many  sections.  In 
planning  for  this  year'jj  planting,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  figure  on  the  prop- 
osition of  harvesting  part  of  the  crop  at 
least  by  means  of  hogs.  In  Indiana  a 
statewide  campaign  is  being  conducted  at 
the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  corn  tc.  be  hogged 
off  next  fall.  Practical  co-operative 
demonstrations  over  the  state  with  lead- 
ing farmers  show  that  greater  profits 
come  from  this  method  of  harvesting  and 
using  the  corn  crop  than  by  almost  any 
other  means  of  handling  it.  The  hogs 
gain  more  rapidly  and  economically  than 
when  fed  by  hand,  and  the  labor  and 
cost  of  harvesting  the  corn  is  saved. 
This  amounts  to  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
cents  a^>ushel. 

The  best  time  to  plan  for  doing  this 
work  is  when  the  crop  is  being  planted, 
so  that  an  early-maturing  variety  can  be 
planted  on  some  of  the  land.  It  is  al- 
ways important  to  have  some  corn  ma- 
tured sufficiently  to  turn  the  hogs  in 
early  in  the  fall.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  where  corn  is  to  be  hogged  off,  the 
planting  of  some  soy  beans  with  the  corn 
is  a  distinct  advantage.  In  the  co-oper- 
ative experiments  conducted  in  Indiana, 
hogging  off  combination  crops  of  corn 
and  soy  beans  produced  179  pounds  more 
pork  to  the  acre  than  corn  alone. 

Shawnee  County  Sheep  Record 

From  an  investment  of  $210  fh  thirty 
ewes,  made  three  years  ago,  C.  "M.  Tod, 
Shawnee  County,  has  sold  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  $1,216.64  worth  of  lambs  and 
wool  from  his  little  flock.  In  addition 
he  has  retained  forty-one  lambs  and 
added  them  to  his  flock  besides  butcher- 
ing a  few  for  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Tod  bought  these  thirty  ewes  in 
December,  1914,  paying  $7  apiece  for 
them.  During  May  and  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  sold  thirty  lambs  for 
$219,  and  262  pounds  of  wool  at  23  cents 
for  $60.26.  Eight  lambs  saved  were  val- 
ued at  $47.80.  The  next  year  he  sold 
twenty-nine  lambs  for  $253.18,  and  320 
pounds  of  wool  at  31  cents  a  pound  for 
$99.20.  The  thirteen  lambs  saved  were 
valued  at  $104.  The  third  year,  1917, 
he  sold  thirty-two  lambs  for  $357,  and 
saved  twenty,  valued  at  $200.    The  wool 
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«lip  of  380  pounds  was  not  sold  until  the 
spring  of  1918,  bringing  60  cents  a 
poui> d,  or  $228. 

Up  to  May  6  this  year  thirty-one  ewes 
had  produced  forty-seven  lambs.  The 
yearling  ewes  did  not  produce  lambs. 
Many  of  these  lambs  were  dropped  in 
January  and  now  weigh  seventy-five  or 
eighty  pounds.  The  original  flock  were 
grade  Shropshires,  but  a  Lincoln  ram  is 
now  being  used.  Mr.  Tod  finds  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  handling  a  small 
flock  in  this  way  is  to  get  full  value  for 
the  lambs,  since  he  does  not  produce 
enough  for  a  -earload  shipment.  He  has 
put  a  partition  in  a  car  and  shipped  with 
hogs,  but  this  arrangement  compels  the 
payment  of  sheep  rates  on  the  whole 
car.  About  the  only  way  to  overcome 
this  is  through  a  system  of  co-operative 
marketing  in  which  a  number  of  neigh- 
bors combine  and  ship  their  lambs  to- 
gether. This  is  perfectly  feasible  and 
has  been  worked  out  in  some  commu- 
nities. 


Silo-Building  Campaign 

Indiana  is  going  to  fight  the  war  in 
the  corn  field.  Not  that  Indiana  is  a 
slacker  in  any  other  way,  but  through 
the  silo  it  hopes  to  hit  the  kaiser  one 
more  hard  knock. 

The  campaign  already  under  way  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  of 
its  kind  ever  organized  in  America.  The 
State  Council  of  Defense,  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Production  and  Con- 
servation, the  Extension  Department  of 
Purdue  University,  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  the  farm  press  and  daily 
papers,  the  builders  of  various  types  of 


silos,  hundreds  of  patriotic  farmers, 
bankers  and  merchants,  are  all  directing 
united  effort  to  accomplish  in  a  single 
year  what  ordinarily  would  be  consid- 
ered the  work  of  ten  or  more. 

Indiana  says,  "If  you  can't  put  a  gun 
on  your  shoulder,  put  a  silo  on  your 
farm."  Indiana  farmers  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  situation  and  it  is  unquestioned 
that  their  silo-building  achievements  this 
year  will  have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  economical  production  of  live 
stock  and  dairy  products  in  the  Hoosier 
state. 

This  campaign  is  one  which  should  be 
organized  and  carried  through  to  suc- 
cessful ending  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 


Stock  Hogs  from  Stock  Yards 

Government  and  state  authorities  have 
arranged  so  that  stock  hogs  may  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Kansas  City  market 
the  day  they  are  bought,  to  any  point 
in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa  and  Illinois.  Government 
inspectors  make  the  inspection  and  do 
the  testing,  but  the  purchaser  has  to 
arrange  with^a  competent  veterinarian 
to  do  the  vaccinating.  Either  the 
"serum-alone"  method  or  the  "simulta- 
neous inoculation"  method  may  be  used, 
and  hogs  have  to  be  dipped  and  held 
three  hours  before  being  loaded  for 
shipment.  All  the  facilities  for  doing 
the  work  have  been  installed  by  the 
Stock  Yards  Company,  the  first  ship- 
ment under  this  ruling  having  been  made 
April  23,  to  Iowa. 

This  new  ruling  puts  the  stock  hog 
trade  at  Kansas  City  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  stock  cattle  trade.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  or  feeder  who 
desires  to  buy  stock  hogs  to  go  to  the 
market  at  Kansas  City  and  get  them 
promptly,  in  any  numbers,  and  at  an 
established  market  price.  It  also  cre- 
ates a  better  market  for  the  hog  raiser 
who,  because  of  lack  of  feed  or  other 
reason,  finds  it  desirable  or  necessary  to 
sell  shoats  before  maturity. 

Breed  Mares  to  Best  Jacks 

Big  heavy-boned  mules  are  the  kind 
worth  the  most  money.  All  mules  are 
higher  in  price  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  but  the  big  ones 
have  a  marked  advantage. 

The  buyers  have  bought  so  heavily 
during  the  last  three  years  that  there 
are  now  few  mules  to  spare.  This  heavy 
purchase  has  been  in  part  due  to  the 
high  quality  of  mules  now  raised  in 
Kansas. 

Many  farmers  will  breed  their  mares 
to  jacks  this  year.  Dr.  C.  W.  McCamp- 
bell,  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Regis- 
try Board,  advises  mule  raisers  to  re- 
member that  in  the  future  as  at  pres- 
ent the  big  heavy-boned  mule  will  bring 
the  highest  price.  They  should  breed 
their  mares  to  the  best  jacks  that  can 
be  obtained  and  feed  the  mule  colts  lib- 
erally so  that  they  will  grow  into  the 
big  money-making  kind. 

Mule  raising  will  continue  to  be  a 
profitable  side  line  on  the  farm,  but 
the  farmer  must  remember  that  it  takes 
a  good  mare  to  raise  a  good  mule.  Good 
mares  are  also  extremely  high  in  price 
and  a  profitable  farm  product. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Otey's  Durocs 

Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 
largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.  Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  VV.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come- 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOOD'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Duroc  Jersey  boars,  best  blood 
lines.  Illustrator,  Bonaccord,  Kansas  King 
and  Gano's. 

WOOD'S  DUROC  FARM,  Wamego,  Kansas 

DUROCS  FOR  SALE.  —  Fall  and  winter 
boars  by  Colonel's  Wonder  222495.  Immun- 
ized. Colonel's  Wonder  for  sale  or  trade  for 
pigs  or  gilts.    Priced  ri^ht. 

HOMER  DRAKE     -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS.  LYONS,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sired  by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  win- 
ner at  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Also  gilts  bred  to  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  boars. 

W.  K.  HUSTON     -     AMERICCS,  KANSAS 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 
125  HEAD 

GLENWELL'S  FARM  JERSEYS 

"The  Western  Home  of  the  Raleigks" 
GRANDVIEW,  MISSOURI,  FRIDAY,  MAY  24 

(FIFTEEN  MILES  FROM  KANSAS  CITY) 

The  day  preceding  the  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  at  Longview  Farms. 

REGISTER  OF  MERIT  COWS  with  records  up  to  700  pounds  butter  per  year, 
and  their  progeny.  The  blood  of  Raleigh,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm,  and  Sultana's 
Jersey  Lad.  The  greatest  producing  herds  to  be  sold  in  the  West  for  years  to  come. 
We  pay  one-half  the  freight  on  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

KUPPER  HOTEL  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  where  auto  bus  will  take  visitors 
to  farm  day  of  sale. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  SALES  MANAGER,  PALMYRA,  MISSOURI 

COL.  PERRY,  AUCTIONEER 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 

SHORTHORNS 

Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service — Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — -Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boar*. 


C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 
Three  hundred  pigs  for  June  shipment,  when  weaned.    Buy  from 

the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth.  Recorded 
in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

A  choice  lot  of  September  and  October 
boars.  One  real  herd  boar  prospect.  Fifty 
bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  250  spring  pigs. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

Poland  China 
Fall  Gilts 

For  quick  sale,  fifteen  fall  gilts,  sired  by 
Giant  Joe,  sold  open  and  priced  $35  and  $40. 
First  check  or  draft  "gets  choice.  I  have 
eighty-five  spring  pigs  and  need  the  room. 

H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Fall  Boars 

For  quick  sale,  several  fall  boars  sired  by 
Buster  Over,  the  Indiana  grand  champion, 
and  Ws  Giant,  one  of  the  big  boars  in  the 
East.  These  pigs  have  size  and  quality  and 
will  be  priced  reasonably. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's   Raleigh,  a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


Francis  E.  Moore  &  Sons 


Gardner 


Kansas 


SPOTTED  POLAND  FALL  BOARS 

Gets  of  our  two  prize-winning  boars,  real 
herd  headers.  Immuned. "  For  prices  write 
E.  R.  McKEEFER  &  SONS,  OSSIAN,  IND. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Booking  orders 
for  spring  pig9.  Well  spotted,  choice  boars.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.    CHAS.  H.  RED  F I  ELD.  Bucklln.  Kansas. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLELEY      -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders  for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  St  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Natalonal  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON      -      -      ACLNE,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Kins; 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene*  Peabody,  Kan, 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Best  breeding,  best  type.     Stock  for  sale. 
GEO.  W.  ELA.  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  BLAKE™™.8****  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  JJ«g££ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  H 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4330  Pases' 
 Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULL, 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PTJRE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 
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Make  this  Chart  your  guide 


E 


Look  f pr  it  on  your  dealer's  wall 

VERY  time  you  stop  for  oil  you  face  a  This  oil  will  effectually  seal  your  piston  rings 
question  which  is  vital  to  the  life  of   against  power-waste,  gasoline-waste  and  oil- 


;=  your  car 

jj        What  will  the  dealer  pour  into  your  oil 

jj  reservoir?  Will  it  be  just  "oil" — or  will  it 

jj  be  the  correct  lubricant  for  your  engine? 

The  better  type  of  dealer  and  garage  man 

J  now  realizes  that  something  like  50%  of  all 

g  engine  troubles  are  due  to  incorrect  lubrication. 

He  realizes,  too,  that  scientific  lubrication 

g  is  a  problem  for  specialists.  And  since  the 

g  dealer  has  neither  time  nor  equipment  for 

g  studying  this  intricate  subject  he  draws  on 

g  the  experience  of  a  recognized  authority. 

That  is  why  the  large  Chart  of  Recom- 

jj  mendations,  issued  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 

jj  pany,  is  now  fastened  to  the  walls  of  thousands 

§  of  supply  shops  and  garages. 

When  you  ask  one  of  these  dealers  for 

g  "oil",  he  notes  the  make 

g  of  your  car — and  the 

E  year's  model.    He  runs 

1  his  finger  down  the  Chart 

1  (shown  above  in  minia- 

1  ture)  until  he  finds  your 

1  car's  make  and  model. 

§§  Then  he  supplies  you 

j  with  the  grade  of  Gar- 

§j  goyle  Mobiloils  specified 

I  for  your  car  by  the  Chart. 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


waste. 

THE  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  50  years 
have  specialized  in  scientific  lubrication. 
Today  their  world-wide  leadership  in  lubri- 
cation matters  is  unquestioned  in  scientific 
circles.  For  years  their  Chart  of  Recom- 
mendations has  been  recognized  as  the  scien- 
tific guide  to  correct  automobile  lubrication. 

In  keeping  this  Chart  up  to  date,  each  new 
model  of  every  automobile  is  carefully  an- 
alyzed. This  work  involves  lengthy  and  pains- 
taking engineering  study  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Engineers.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  Chart  are  proven  correct 
by  repeated  practical  tests. 

But  nothing  has  given  dealers  such  faith 
in  this  Chart  as  their  experience  with  the  oils 
themselves.  For  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  dealer  how  difficult 
it  is  to  secure  efficient 
lubrication  and  how  much 
efficient  lubrication  means. 


Write  for  64~page  booklet 
containing  complete  discussion  of 
your  lubrication  problems,  list  of 
troubles  ivitk  remedies  and  com- 
plete Charts  of  Recommendations 
for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
T ractorj  and  Motar-boat  Engines. 


g  In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 

g  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 

g  has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

I  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

gj  Specialist*  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricant*  for 

§§  every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


Domestic  Branches :  Detroit,  Boston,  Kansas  City,  Kan. ,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines 


Correct 
Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation: — The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  remove 
free  carbon,  are : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 
indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that 
should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendationi 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial 
vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  our  pro- 
fessional advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubricatiosi. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Abbott  

Abbott-  Detro.1 I  

•  (icy!) 

Allen  

Apperson.  

*  (Scyl)  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

"       6  cyl)  

.«  (6-38  &  6-35) 
"(6-39B)(TeetorH) 
"  <6-39B)(Cont'l). 

Autocar  \2  cyl)  

Briscoe  ■. 

*  (8  cyl)  

Buick.  ..•  ■.. 

Cadillac  

Case  

Chalmers  

*  (6-40)  

_  "  (6.30)..*.. 
Chandler  Six. 
Chevrolet  

•  (8  cyl)..,. 

Cole  

„  *  .(8cyl)L  

Cunningham  

„  *  (8  cyl). 
Dan  ..,  

*■  (Mod.C)  

■  (J&3tfton). 

Petroiter...;,  

Dodge  

Don  <  

Empire  (4  cyl^  

Federal. .  \  

■  (ModS-X). 

•  (Special),... 

Fiat  

Ford  „  

Franklin.  

Cram  

Hal.Twelve  

Haynes. .  '.  

'*  ("CvJ)  

Hollier  (6  cyl).  

•  <8  cyl)  

Hudson  

•  (Super  Six) . 

Hupmobile  

Jackson  

"  (Scyl)  

Jordan  

Kelly  Springfield... . 
King. .  -•  

•  (8  cyl)  

•  (Com'l)  

Kissel  Kar  

•  "  (Mod.  48) 

•  '  (13  cyl)... 

Lexington  

Liberty  (Detroit). .  -.- 
Lippard  Stewart  

•  *  (Mod.M) 

■  "  (Mod.MW) 

LocomODile  

McFarlan  

Madison   . . 

*  (Scyl)... 

Marmon  : 

Maxwell  

Mercer  

"  (aj-70).... 
Mitchell   

•  (Scyl).... 
Moline-Knight. . . 
National  

•  (la  cyl)... 
Oakland   

"  (Scyl).... 

Oldsmobile  

"  (Scyl).. 

Overland .   

Owen  Magnetic. . 

"  (Mod.Mlj) 

Packard   

"  (ucyl)  

•  (Coml)  

Paige  14  cyl)  

"    (6  cyl)  

•  (6-36)  

•  (6-38-39)  

"  (6-40)  

Paterson  

Pathfinder  

(ucyl)  

Peerless 

"  (Scyl)  

Pierce  Arrow  

"        "  (Com1!). 

Premier  

Regal   

"    (8  cyl)  

Renault  (French)  

Reo    

Riker  

Saxon  

Selden   

"  (Kton)  

Simplex  

Steams-Knight 

"    (8  cyl) 

Studebaker  

Stuta  

Velie  (4  cyl)  

'     6  cyl)  

•  (3&3H'ton). 
'  CKton)  

Westcott  

White    

•  (16  valve).  ... 

Willys-Knight  

Willy.  Sia  

Wistoo  


B 

Arc.  [Arc 


B 

Arc  iArc 


1 


a 

Am. 
Al 


A  ' 

Are, 


Are. 


m 


Aft. 
Are. 
A 


Arc. 
Arei 
Are. 


YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils.  On  st  we  will  mail  you  a  sepa- 
rate Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for 
each  make  and  model  of  tractor. 
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DAIRYING  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Butter  Not  Likely  to  Sell  Below  Forty  Cents  for  Some  Years 

1 


E  HAVE  in  Kansas  some  excellent 
dairy  herds  and  good  dairymen, 
but  we  are,  generally  speaking, 
dairying  as  a  side  line.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  Kansas  soil  has  made  crop 
raising  the  principal  industry  of  the 
state.  This  fertility  has  greatly  depre- 
ciated as  a  result  of  the  constant  crop- 
ping of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Dairy  farming  is  the  most  profitable,  the 
most  logical,  and  in  fact  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  returning  that  fertility 
to  the  soil.  We  must  do  more  dairying 
to  save  ourselves. 

We  have  heard  of  the  extent  and  suc- 
cess of  dairying  in  some  of  the  states 
known  as  dairy  states.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  in  one  county  in  Wisconsin 
last  year  farmers  sold  $6,400,000  worth 
of  dairy  products.  There  are  105  coun- 
ties in  Kansas,  many  of  which  are  much 
better  adapted  to  dairying  than  this 
Wisconsin  county — better  from  the 
standpoint  of  climatic  conditions,  the 
winters  not  being  as  long  or  as  severe, 
and  better  from  the  standpoint  of  adap- 
tability to  the  raising  of  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  For  instance,  alfalfa,  which  is  not 
grown  there,  is  bought  in  our  own  state 
at  the  prevailing  high  prices  and  shipped 
to  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  New  York 
State,  to  produce  milk. 

Our  conditions  should  enable  us  to 
more  than  equal  the  production  of  this 
Wisconsin  county.  That  would  mean 
that  during  the  past  year  Kansas  farm- 
ers would  have  produced  dairy  products 
valued  at  approximately  $630,000,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  based  on  what  fig- 
ures are  available,  I  consider  I  would 
be  making  a  sufficiently  high  estimate 
to  say  that  last  year  Kansas  produced 
not  more  than  $25,000,000  worth  of 
dairy  products,  this  including  creamery 
and  farm  butter  made  in  Kansas  and 
from  Kansas  cream  bought  by  cream- 
eries outside  of  the  state,  condensed 
milk,  whole  milk,  and  cheese. 

But  the  county  in  question  in  Wis- 
consin boasts  of  an  average  of  twenty 
cows  to  the  quarter  section  of  land.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  taken  as  a  whole  had, 
a  few  years  ago,  twenty-eight  cows  to 
the  square  mile,  while  at  the  same  time 
Kansas  could  show  but  seven  and  a  frac- 
tion cows  to  the  square  mile. 

Outside  of  and  in  addition  to  the  value 
of  dairying  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
claiming the  soil,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
more  steadily  dependable  or  more  surely 
profitable  farm  practice  than  dairying. 
And  I  will  not  qualify  that  statement  by 
saying  it  is  "profitable  if  properly  con- 
ducted" either.  The  theory  of  some  of 
our  many  eminent  dairy  authorities  is 
all  right  from  their  standpoint.  They 
take  the  average  Kansas  cow,  charge  her 
full  cost  of  feed,  full  cost  of  labor,  in- 
terest on  money  invested  in  cow-barn, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  prove  her  not  a 
world-beater  from  the  standpoint  of 
clear,  net  profit.  My  contention  is  that 
such  figures  are  wrong,  for  the  reason 
that  the  average  Kansas  farmer  keeps 
so-called  dual-purpose  cows  and  so  the 
other  purpose  for  which  those  cows  are 
kept  should  stand  its  share  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  a 
man  running  a  combined  dry  goods  and 
grocery  store  to  charge  all  his  expense 
and  his  overhead   to   the   grocery  de- 


J.  F.  HASKELL,  Before  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association 


partment  and  none  to  the  dry  goods  as 
it  would  be  to  charge  all  the  expense  of 
a  dual  purpose  cow  against  the  returns 
for  milk  and  cream. 

For  example,  J.  B.  Klassen,  out  at 
Syracuse,  Kansas,  sold  411.5  pounds  of 
butter  fat  at  the  cream  station  during 
August  last  year,  for  which  he  received 
a  handsome  check.  Mr.  Klassen  admits 
that  he  could  probably  double  his  cream 
check  if  he  kept  pure-pred  and  high  pro- 
ducing cows.  As  long  as  we  desire  to 
keep  a  dual  purpose  cow,  as  long  as  we 
look  partly  to  the  beef-raising  side  of 
the  business,  as  long  as  we  desire  to 
raise  calves  that  will  develop  into  good, 
heavy  beef  steers,  we  are  not  justified 
in  charging  everything  to  milk  or  cream, 
and  thereby  assuming  that  our  dairy 
herd  is  not  overly  profitable.  Stock  will 
be  kept,  and  was  kept  on  the  Kansas 
farms  before  the  advent  of  the  many 
creameries  into  the  state,  for  the  reason 
that  the  average  farm  can  and  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  feed  for  stock.  The  cream 
checks  are  really  in  the  nature  of  so 
much  velvet,  and  a  mighty  handsome 
amount  of  velvet  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  against  the 
pure-bred,  high -producing  dairy  cow,  and 
I  admit  also  that  many  Kansas  farmers 
are  weak  in  that  by  proper  breeding  and 
proper  culling  they  could  double  produc- 
tiveness and  the  profitableness  even  of 
the  so-called  dual  purpose  cow.  But  I 
have  no  patience  with  those  who  attempt 
to  prove  to  the  Kansas  farmer  that  his 
herd  is  losing  him  money  when  they  fur- 
nish the  only  market  for  feed  that  other- 
wise would  have  little  or  no  market 
value. 

Exactly  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth  none  of  us  know.  But  from  our 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  this  country 
as  well  as  abroad,  we  may  make  a  few 
deductions  and  draw  some  conclusions. 
I  believe  that  the  consumption  of  butter 
will  increase  as  time  goes  on  for  the  rea- 
son that  people  in  general  are  coming  to 


a  realization  of  its  value  from  a  nutri- 
tive and  consequently  a  health  stand- 
point, and  from  the  standpoint  of  growth 
in  children.  Prof.  C.  F.  Hunziker,  one  of 
our  foremost  dairy  scientists,  says: 

"Butter  and  butter  fat  contain  acces- 
sory substances,  or  so-called  vitamines, 
which  are  capable  of  promoting  growth 
and  which  have  curative  powers.  These 
accessory  substances  are  not  present  in 
ordinary  fats,  such  as  vegetable  fats  like 
cottonseed  oil,  olive  oil,  sunflower  oil, 
etc.,  or  animal  fats,  such  as  lard,  tallow, 
etc. 

"In  experiments  with  white  rats,  nu- 
merous nutrition  investigators,  chief 
among  them  Doctors  McCuilum  and  Da- 
vis of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Osborn  and  Mendel  of  Yale  University, 
have  discovered  that  when  the  fat  por- 
tion of  an  artificial  diet  containing  all 
the  necessary  food  elements  in  their 
proper  proportions  consisted  of  an  or- 
dinary vegetable  or  animal  fat,  such  as 
cottonseed  oil,  olive  oil,  etc.,  or  lard  or 
tallow,  the  rats  would  cease  to  grow 
long  before  they  had  reached  their  full 
normal  size;  that  they  would  decline  in 
weight  and  health  and  finally  die.  When 
a  part  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  fat  was 
replaced  by  butter  or  butter  fat  at  this 
critical  point  or  any  time  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  rats,  these  animals  would 
at  once  resume  their  growth  and  contin- 
ue it  until  they  had  reached  their  nor- 
mal size.  Diseases,  such  as  infectious 
sore  eyes,  etc.,  which  these  rats  devel- 
oped in  the  absence  of  butter  or  butter 
fat,  were  immediately  cured,  and  the  de- 
cline in  weight  was  succeeded  by  gain  in 
weight." 

Europe  at  present  could  use  vastly 
more  fats — more  butter — than  she  has 
or  is  able  to  get.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  opening  of  the  Bosporus  together 
with  the  resumption  of  normal  ocean 
traffic  will  result  in  opening  the  wheat 
from  Russia,  Australia,  and  Argentine's 
vast  wheat  acreage  to  Europe's  consuin- 


MILKING  COWS  TUHNS  THE  FEED  OF  THE  FARM  INTO  CASH  AND  KEEPS  THE 
FERTILITY  AT  HOME 


ing  centers.  The  return  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  the  many  soldiers  now  under 
arms  will  result  in  maximum  production. 
We  cannot  expect  abnormally  high  wheat 
prices  for  very  long  after  the  war.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  all  other  farm  crops 
that  Europe  normally  grows. 

During  more  than  three  years  of  world 
war,  and  especially  during  the  past  year, 
large  numbers  of  dairy  cows  have  been 
slaughtered  in  practically  all  countries  at 
war  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  neutral 
countries,  such  as  Holland  and  Denmark. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  and  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  disposal  of  cows  was  eventually  car- 
ried out  on  as  large  a  scale  as  was  pre- 
dicted, but  reports  last  summer  were  to 
to  effect  that  Holland  alone  would  have 
to  slaughter  500,000  cows  the  winter  of 
1917-1918,  as  they  could  not  get  feed. 
We  can  be  sure  that  large  numbers  of 
milk  cows  have  been  and  will  be  slaugh- 
tered. 

Now,  wheat  shortage  can  be  overcome 
in  an  ordinarily  good  season.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  crops  of  which  Europe 
is  short  on  account  of  war  conditions 
and  the  devastation  of  territories.  It 
will  take  years,  however,  to  rebuild  the 
dairy  herds  of  the  dairy  countries  of 
Europe.  That  is  something  which  can- 
not be  done  in  a  year,  two  years,  or  five 
years.  For  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  therefore,  Europe  will  afford  a 
market  for  considerably  more  than  the 
surplus  butter  that  we  produce,  or  will 
produce. 

Again,  this  country  is  exporting  prac- 
tically no  butter  to  neutral  countries  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so  for  the  reason  that  fats  of  this 
nature  are  far  from  plentiful  in  this 
country  or  among  our  Allies.  Very  little 
butter  has,  in  fact,  been  supplied  our 
Allies  during  the  past  year.  Reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  campaigns  for  in- 
creased production  to  meet  war  demands 
and  conditions,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  in  his  annual  report  made  pub- 
lic in  December  says  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  during  the  past  year, 
"with  destruction  of  live  stock  in  Europe 
and  the  great  demands  from  there  for 
meats  and  fats,  the  supply  of  meats  and 
fats  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
domestic  needs  and  those  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  co-operating." 

This  condition  will  not  be  improved 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
scarcity  of  butter  and  the  demand  for 
the  same  in  European  countries  will  not 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
for  the  reason,  as  stated,  that  dairy 
herds  cannot  be  rebuilt  in  a  few  years. 
It  is  true  that  Australia,  a  dairy  coun- 
try, normally  has  an  export  surplus  of 
butter  of  about  40,000  tons,  which  she 
has  had  difficulty  in  marketing  in  Euro- 
pean countries  on  account  of  shortage  of 
refrigerator  space  to  England.  But  this 
surplus  if  marketed  in  Europe  promptly 
and  regularly  would  amount  approxi- 
mately to  only  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
of  butter  per  person  per  annum  for  the 
population  of  our  principal  Allies  only. 
Mexico  and  Cuba  are  begging  for  butter 
right  now;  we  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
port butter  to  neutral  countries.  The 

(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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Beat  the  Straw 


Just  As  You  Would  Do  By  Hand 
With  a  Pitchfork 

TAKE  the  short  cut  to  effect 
thorough  separation.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  grain  to  drop 
out,  but  BEAT  IT  OUT  with 

The  Big  Cylinder 

The  Man  Behind  the 
Gun  and  the 
Beating  Shakers 

the  way  to  get  all  the  grain 
quickly  and  without  waste. 
Join  hands  with  the  national 
movement  and  save  all  your 
grain.  Handle  more  jobs  and 
bigger  jobs  and  make  more 
money  for  yourself. 
The  Red  River  Special  saves 
enough  more  of  the  farmer's  time 
and  grain  to  pay  his  thresh  bill. 
If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your 
own  use,  learn  about  our  "Jun- 
ior" Red  River  Special. 

Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers.  Feeders,  ^ 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines.  * 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiert  Way 


^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

L  Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
L  i  way  means  time,  men  and 
k  money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
l  free  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


f.  WT ATT  MFG.  CO.  910  H.  Sth  ST..  SAUNA, 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to.  replaee,  at 
email  cost,  the  stealing  of  the  earlic 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-c  " 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and! 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling] 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  br 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods  ana   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 

BEE  SUPPLIES  lowper8.tce8 

Big  money  for  you  In  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
Information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co..  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Much  time  will  be  saved  in  making 
machinery  repairs  if  all  tools  and  re- 
pairs are  kept  in  their  proper  places. 
Do  not  keep  all  sizes  of  bolts  or  screws 
mixed  together  in  a  single  receptacle,  but 
fit  up  suitable  boxes  or  bins,  so  that 
the  supplies  may  be  accessible  on  short 
notice. 


The  ideal  proportion  of  gasoline  and 
air  is  a  mixture  consisting  of  .07  pound 
of  gas  to  a  pound  of  dry  air.  It  is 
possible  to  use  a  mixture  containing  as 
much  as  .12  pound  of  gasoline  to  each 
pound  of  air.  This  rather  wide  range 
results  in  considerable  wastage  of  gaso- 
line in  operating  a  car.  Car  owners  are 
more  apt  to  use  the  maximum  richness 
of  mixture  than  the  minimum,  which 
would  give  them  better  results.  In  so 
doing  Iney  are  using  almost  twice  as 
fcrmch  fuel  as  is  actually  needed. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


OHE  Council  of  National  Defense 
recently  authorized  the  following 
statement :  After  thorough  in- 
vestigation the  Highways  Trans- 
port Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  has  urged  upon  the  state 
councils  of  defense  the  promotion  of 
rural  motor  express  lines  to  connect  the 
farms  with  the  cities,  thus  expediting  the 
production  of  foodstuffs.  The  plan  is  to 
use  the  return-loads  system,  by  which 
farmers  can  ship  into  the  city  all  varie- 
ties of  farm  products  such  as  milk,  dairy 
products,  calves,  hay.  grains,  and  par- 
ticularly perishable  products,  and  receive 
in  return  from  the  city  farm  implement 
parts,  seed,  fertilizers,  and  other  supplies. 

The  supplies  which  the  farmer  needs 
from  the  city  can  be  ordered  by  the 
farmer  in  the  morning  over  the  phone 
and  delivered  at  his  gate  the  same  after- 
noon. These  rural  expresses  have  al- 
ready .  been  started  in  many  localities 
and  have  proved  their  value  by  promot- 
ing an  increase  in  food  production.  In 
many  farm  communities  where  the  ex- 
press is  in  operation  the  farmers  state 
that  any  interruption  of  the  service 
would  immediately  result  in  reduced 
production. 

The  development  of  the  rural  motor 
express,  the  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittee hopes,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  universal  farm  transportation 
over  all  the  main  highways,  making  the 
farmer's  gate  a  shipping  platform  alike 
for  his  outgoing  products  and  his  incom- 
ing supplies. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the 
rural  express  system  is  that  it  reduces 
labor.  In  some  places  the  hauling  for- 
merly done  by  five  men  with  wagons  is 
now  being  done,  at  many  times  the  speed, 
by  one  man  with  a  truck.  The  other 
men  relieved  from  their  task  at  hauling 
are  at  work  in  the  fields  cultivating  ad- 
ditional acres.  Most  of  the  express  lines 
already  established  are  private  enter- 
prises. They  can  be  started  to  advan- 
tage by  individuals  in  the  country  who 
know  intimately  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  in  their  particular  sections. 


Don't  Sacrifice  Your  Car 

The  tremendous  decrease  in  passenger 
car  manufacture  brought  about  by  Uncle 
Sam's  need  of  materials  and  of  the  fa- 
cilities with  which  automobile  factories 
are  equipped  to  turn  out  Government 
work,  has  brought  the  ear-owning  and 
car-buying  public  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  used  car. 
Many  car  owners,  who  formerly  traded 
in  their  old  cars  annually  for  new  ones 
or  else  sold  them  at  a  sacrifice,  are  now 
contenting  themselves  with  repairing  and 
renovating  such  cars.  The  multiplicity 
of  uses  which  have  been  found  for  the 
automobile  have  also  tended  to  continue 
the  old  car  in  service. 

Dealers  all  over  the  country  have  been 
quick  to  grasp  the  possibilities  in  the 
situation  and  are  promoting  and  featur- 
ing used  car  sales  with  gratifying  finan- 
cial results,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  they  have  made  their  cars  at- 
tractive in  appearance  to  the  buying 
public. 

A  Boston  firm  which  deals  exclusively 
in  Ford  cars  purchased  fifty  used  Fords 
last  winter,  gave  them  a  thorough  en- 
gine overhauling  and  furnished  them 
with  new  tops,  new  upholstery  and  a 
coat  of  paint  and  varnish.  These  cars 
were  labeled  "Renewed  Fords."  The 
firm  added  20  per  cent  to  the  selling 
price  to  cover  the  "renewing"  process 
and  the  cars  sold  readily  at  a  good  profit. 

The  used  car  department  of  a  large 
manufacturing  corporation  has  adopted 
a  clever  "camouflage"  stunt  to  aid  in  the 
sale  of  its  used  cars.  A  used  car  is  di- 
vided through  the  center  by  a  partition 
of  beaver  board,  on  which  is  painted  a 
sky  line  tapering  off  into  a  cloudy  haze, 
which  merges  well  with  the  ordinary  sky 
effect.  A  phoney  steering  wheel  is 
placed  in  position  on  the  side  opposite 
the  regular  steering  wheel.  One  side  of 
the  car  is  splashed  with  mud  and  oil 
and  fitted  with  old  tires  and  old  cush- 
ions. The  other  side  of  the  car  is  re- 
splendent in  new  paint,  new  tires  and 
new  upholstery.  The  effect  is  strange 
and  startling,  especially  when  the  car 
is  driven  up  and  down  the  streets  with 
a  driver  seated  at  each  steering  wheel. 
The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  show  what  care 


and  renovation  can  do  in  making  an 
old  car  attractive. 

Owners  who  have  become  ashamed  of 
the  shabby  appearance  of  their  cars 
should  adopt  the  remedy  suggested  above. 
An  investigation  of  the  cost  of  painting, 
retopping  and  reupholstering  will  show 
its  negligibility  in  comparison  with  the 
extension  of  life  granted  their  cars  and 
the  increased  protection,  comfort  and 
pride  they  will  derive  therefrom. 

Labor  Savers 

The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  to 
the  limit  seems  to  be  the  only  hope  of 
the  farmer  in  these  days  of  labor  short- 
age. The  extensive  use  of  machinery 
has  been  a  characteristic  feature  of 
American  Agriculture.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  American  farmer  to 
stand  at  the  top  in  the  production  of 
crops  based  on  the  efficiency  of  the  man 
and  not  the  acre.  There  are  other  coun- 
tries where  the  acre  yields  are  greater, 
but  in  no  other  agricultural  country  does 
the  individual  man  produce  as  much  as 
he  does  in  the  United  States. 

Two-row  cultivators  are  coming  into 
more  general  use  all  through  the  corn 
belt  and  wherever  row  crops  are  grown 
which  require  rapid  cultivation.  We 
have  before  us  a  report  of  nine  typical 
counties  in  one  of  our  distinctly  corn 
producing  states,  which  shows  that  last 
year  one  implement  concern  sold  thirty- 
six  two-row  cultivators  to  dealers  in  this 
territory,  while  in  the  present  year  the 
same  concern  has  sold  106  two-row  cul- 
tivators to  the  same  dealers.  In  one  in- 
stance a  local  dealer  sold  but  five  of  the 
two-row  machines  last  year  compared 
with  twenty-six  this  year. 

The  advantage  of  the  two-row  culti- 
vator over  the  old  single-row  cultivator 
which  has  been  in  use  for  years  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  a  single  farmer  in  the 
state  referred  to.  On  this  man's  farm 
it  took  one  man  ten  days  to  cultivate 
eighty  acres  of  corn  with  the  single-row 
plow.  Figuring  his  wages,  board  and 
lodging  at  $2  a  day  makes  a  total  of 
$20,  and  the  use  of  the  two  horses  at 
$3  a  day  would  mean  $30,  or  a  total  of 
$50.  Using  the  double-row  cultivator, 
it  took  one  man  just  five  days  to  do  the 
same  work.  His  pay  and  keep  on  the 
same  basis  would  thus  amount  to  only 
$10,  and  the  use  of  the  three  horses  for 
the  five  days  $22.50,  or  a  total  cost  for 
cultivating  the  eighty  acres  of  $32.50, 
as  against  $50  by  the  old  method.  The 
saving  in  three  or  four  cultivations  on 
an  eighty-acre  tract  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  for  the  improved  and  la- 
bor-saving equipment.  Practical  farm- 
ers throughout  the  state  from  which 
this  report  comes  who  have  used  both 
types  of  cultivators  say  the  two-row  cul- 
tivator will  do  work  as  well  as  a  single- 
row  cultivator  and  is  just  as  easy  for 
one  man  to  operate  as  the  one-row 
outfit. 


The  Government  has  expressed  itself 
strongly  in  its  recognition  of  the  utility 
of  the  motor  truck  in  relieving  the 
transportation  situation.  A  recent  an- 
nouncement is  as  follows:  "The  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  approves  the 
widest  possible  use  of  the  motor  truck 
as  a  transportation  agency,  and  requests 
the  State  Councils  of  Defense  and  other 
state  authorities  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  facilitate  such  means  of  trans- 
portation, removing  any  regulations  that 
tend  to  restrict  and  discourage  such  use." 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  highway 
transport  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  is  working  energet- 
ically to  promote  more  efficient  use  of 
trucks  in  relieving  the  congested  rail- 
roads, particularly  as  it  affects  the  trans- 
fer of  freight  within  cities  and  short 
hauls  by  the  highway. 

Tire  trouble  is  often  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  inner  tube  has  not 
been  properly  inserted.  In  putting  in  a 
new  tube,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
give  the  bridge  nut  at  the  base  of  the 
valve  stem  above  the  metal  plate "  a 
tightening  twist  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 
After  the  tube  is  placed  in  the  casing, 
jar  the  tire  a  few  times  to  seat  it  firmly. 
The  tire  is  then  to  be  mounted  and  fully 
inflated  before  fastening  securely  the  rim 
nut,  which  works  around  the  valve  stem 
above  the  rim.   By  using  proper  care  in 


Fill  You* 
Own  Silo 
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will  find 
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Sifters  Ohio 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Built  in  individual  outfits — "two  or  three-men" 
machines— big  enough  to  take  care  of  all  your 
awn  work.  Variety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up. 
40  to  300  tons  a  day. 

All  with  big  "Ohio"  features1— direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control,  etc.  Auto- 
matic beater  feed  on  larger  sizes.  Sllverized 
Silage — packs  air  tight — ferments  properly — 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  Writs  for  catalog. 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  352  Salem.  Ohio 
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'Modern  Silage  Methods," 
264-page  text-book, 
2S  cents. 


SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS 
ENGINES 


Direct  from  Galloway's  Factories  2 

Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  you  big  money 
on  your  Separator,  Engine,  Spreader, Tractor, 
[  other  farm  implement.  You  know  of 
i  others  who  have  traded  with  him  and 
got  great  values.  This  year  buy  from 
Galloway  and  make  money  by  saving 
money.  When  you  buy  from  Gal 
loway  you  buy  direct  from  the 
^  factory.  Allwaste.allunnecessary 
expense,  is  saved  when  you  buy  di- 
rect from  Galloway's  factories.  The 
-saving  on  your  year's  supply  will 
^amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 
k FREE  Book!    Write  Today! 

Send  at  once  and  pet  Galloway  'a  19 1; 
Free  Book.  Let  it  be  your  buying 
guide.    It  will  poat  you  on  the 
L    highest  grade  implements  at 
very  lowest  prices.  We  ship 
l/V  from  St.PauXChica^o,Ka.n• 
' ^B.  saa  City. Waterloo. Coun- 
^L.   cil  Bluffs.  Spokane. 
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Farm  Implement  Manufacturing  Specialists 

Calloway  Station  2 17  WATERLOO.  8QWA 
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WITTE  Kero-Oil 

ENGINES^ 

—Immediate 

Factory  Shipment 

2,  3,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.— Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  offer. 
5- Year  Guarantee-  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines'Vprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. —Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 602  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1602  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$20-7? 


Orloder. 


$26i?° 


sTmI  Wind  Hill,, 
We  manolacturs  all  Uses  and 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In.  I 
veitlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  list. 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  60.. 

610  K.  Seventh  St„  Topeka,  Kansas 


fitting  the  tube,  many  tire  troubles  may 
be  avoided. 


Automobiles,  motor  trucks  or  tractors 
in  which  the  cylinder  lubrication  depends 
on  the  splashing  of  oil  in  the  crankoase, 
should  have  the  crankcase  drained  of  the 
old  oil  at  intervals,  and  the  draining 
followed  by  rinsing  with  kerosene.  The 
draining  should  be  done  after  the  motor 
has  been  running  long  enough  to  agitate 
the  oil  thoroughly,  so  that  the  dirt  will 
be  in  suspension  rather  than  settled  and 
adhering  to  the  bottom. 

Gasoline  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  being  used  in  the  great  world 
war.  It  also  does  wonders  on  the  farm. 
Here  are  some  of  the  stunts  of  a  single 
gallon  of  gasoline:  It  will  milk  300 
cows,  bale  four  tons  of  hay,  mix  thirty- 
five  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  move  a  ton 
auto  truck  fourteen  miles,  plow  three- 
fifths  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  make 
enough  electricity  to  keep  eight  lights 
going  in  a  farmhouse  for  thirty  hours. 
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FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPEAKER 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time 
most  brilliant  speakers  in  the  National 
Food  Administration,  will  deliver  the 
Commencement  Day  address  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  Wednesday  fore- 
noorh,  May  29.  Doctor  Taylor  is  a  chem- 
ist, physician,  university  professor,  and 
food  specialist.  For  the  period  of  the 
war  he  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Food  Administration,  where  he  is  ren- 
dering most  valuable  service.  He  knows 
conditions  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  wil1  bring  to  those 
in  attendance  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises next  week  an  authoritative  mes- 
sage on  the  actual  food  situation. 

Doctor  Taylor  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  re- 
ceiving his  early  education  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  that  state.  Later  he  studied 
in  othef  states  and  also  in  Europe.  For 
some  years  he  was  professor  of  path- 
ology at  Chicago  University,  and  since 
1910  has  been  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  at  Pennsylvania  University. 
He  is  an  authority  on  human  nutrition 
and  in  connection  with  our  war  program 
wide  publicity  has  been  given  to  his 
positive  statements  on  the  using  of  other 
grains  than  wheat  in  the  dietary  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  He  states  that 
our  preference  for  wheat  has  no  founda- 
tion other  than  habit  and  taste.  In  so 
far  as  nutritive  value  is  concerned,  the 
substitutes  can  be  used  with  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  Students,  faculty 
members,  and  visitors  who  will  be  pres- 
ent on  Commencement  Day  will  have  a 
rare  treat  in  hearing  Doctor  Taylor.  No 
more  appropriate  speaker  could  have 
been  obtained  for  this  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  spirit  of  war  will  permeate  the 
commencement  week  festivities.  The 
graduating  class  will  be  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  the  small  number  of  men  re- 
ceiving degrees  in  the  different  divisions. 
About  the  usual  number  of  young  women 
will  graduate,  there  being  over  eighty 
in  the  home  economics  division  alone. 
The  gymnasium  is  being  used  as  a  bar- 
racks for  the  men  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion for  an  intensive  sixty-day  course  of 
training  in  the  engineering  division. 
Thousands  of  men  are  being  sent  by  the 
War  Department  to  different  institutions 
all  over  the  country  for  this  sort  of 
training.  The  usual  commencement 
dinner  cannot  be  given  on  account  of 
the  gymnasium  being  used  by  these  men, 
but  there  will  be  ample  cafeteria  service 
on  the  grounds  for  the  visitors  who  may 
attend. 

ft  ft  ft 

PROF.  W.  A.  COCHEL  RESIGNS 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn 
that  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  up  work  with 
the  American  Shorthorn  Association. 
Professor  Cochel  during  the  period  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  has  rendered  most  valuable 
service  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
state.  His  constructive  work  in  solving 
the  problems  of  beef  production  under 
Kansas  conditions  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  cattlemen  all  over  the  Middle 
West.  As  we  have  not  as  yet  received 
an  official  announcement  of  Professor 
Cochel's  resignation,  we  will  not  say 
more  at  this  time. 

ft  ft  ft 

MEAT  PRODUCERS'  COUNCIL 

Live  stock  men  of  Kansas  and  other 
states  concerned  have  ratified  the  pro- 
posed federation  of  council  of  meat  pro- 
ducers' associations  tentatively  formed 
at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  April  12.  This 
action  was  taken  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Manhattan  May  16,  the  day  preceding 
the  annual  cattlemen's  meeting  at  the 
Agricultural  College.  Representatives  of 
the  live  stock  associations  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  were  present  at 
this  meeting.    The  purpose  of  the  coun- 


cil, as  we  pointed  out  in  Kansas 
Farmer  in  our  issue  of  April  27,  is  to 
unify  the  action  of  the  various  meat 
producers'  associations.  This  seems  more 
than  ever  necessary  in  view  of  the  many 
problems  arising  from  the  war.  At  the 
meeting  last  week  the  object  was  set 
forth  in  the  constitution  adopted,  as 
follows:  "To  further  the  interests  of 
the  Government,  and  in  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government,  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  meat  producers  ef  the  United 
States." 

The  formation  of  this  council  or  fed- 
eration is  not  a  duplication  of  the  work 
or  purposes  of  already  existing  national 
organizations.  It  gives  voice  in  a  na- 
tional and  united  way  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  meat  producers  in  a  manner  im- 
possible heretofore.  We  believe  it  will 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  Those  who 
promoted  the  federation  felt  that  through 
its  efforts  the  feeders  of  the  corn  belt 
section  could  have  more  representation 
in  the  making  of  the  rules  applying  to 
the  marketing  of  meat  animals.  Through 
the  agency  of  this  council  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  crystallize  in- 
to concrete  form  the  suggestions  of  the 
various  state  organizations  and  thus  be 
in  a  position  to  present  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration suggestions  and  information 
that  will  represent  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion and  experience  of  the  feeders  of  the 
whole  country.  C..E.  Yancey,  a  practical 
feeder  of  Missouri  now  associated  with 
Mr.  Cotton  of  the  Food  Administration, 
stated  that  a  council  of  this  kind  made 
up  of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  feed- 
lot  problems  would  be  in  position  to 
render  valuable  service  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  urged  that  it  be  per- 
fected as  soon  as  possible.  George  M. 
Rommel,  representing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  also  pointed 
out  the  need  of  such  a  federation  of  the 
meat  producers'  associations  in  giving 
adequate  representation  to  the  feeders  of 
the  Middle  West. 

ft  ft  ft 
COLLEGE  CALVES  MAKE  MONEY 
The  report  of  the  results  of  the  baby 
beef  experiment  was  the  central  feature 
of  the  cattlemen's  meeting  held  at  Man- 
hattan last  week.  Fully  a  thousand  peo- 
ple were  present  on  this  occasion.  There 
was  a  more  representative  attendance  of 
cattlemen  from  all  sections  of  the  state 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  ex- 
perimental feeding  conducted  during  the 
past  year  was  reviewed  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Cochel.  The  figures  were  distributed  in 
tabular  form  and  the  cattle  feeders  pres- 
ent studied  most  carefully  and  thought- 
fully the  results  of  this  winter's  test  in 
finishing  calves  for  market.  They  were 
especially  impressed  with  the  value  of 
silage  in  reducing  beef-making  costs.  As 
he  has  always  done,  Professor  Cochel 
urged  the  importance  of  considering  live 
stock  largely  as  a  means  of  marketing 
grain  and  other  feeds  produced  on  the 
farm. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  is  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  having  the  branch 
station  at  Hays,  where  forage  crops  and 
grass  may  be  grown  cheaply.  This  con- 
dition is  typical  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Ex- 
periment Station  maintains  its  grade 
breeding  herds  and  produces  the  cattle 
used  in  the  experimental  work  at  Man- 
hattan, which  is  located  in  the  section 
where  alfalfa  and  corn  are  the  leading 
crops. 

In  the  experiment  concluded  last  week 
the  efficiency  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Kansas-grown  feeds  in  finishing  baby 
beef  for  market  was  studied.  The  fifty 
calves  fed  were  from  Angus  and  Gallo- 
way cows  and  were  sired  by  a  white 
Shorthorn  bull.  This  cross  produces  an 
animal  which  is  quite  often  spoken  of 
as  a  blue-gray.  The  calves  were  grown 
at  Hays  and  shipped  to  Manhattan,  the 
experiment  beginning  December  17  and 
continuing  for  150  days.  The  calves 
were  divided  into  five  lots,  considering 
uniformity  of  size  and  type  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  so  as  to  have  the  dif- 


ferent lots  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 
In  three  of  the  lots  silage  constituted  a 
part  of  the  roughage  ration.  In  these 
lots,  Nos.  30,  33,  and  34,  the  cost  of  a 
hundred  pound-  of  gain  was  $16.28,  as 
compared  with  a  cost  of  $17.04  where  no 
silage  was  fed  in  lots  31  and  32.  The 
gains  in  the  silage-fed  lots  averaging 
2.48  pounds  daily  and  in  the  lots  receiv- 
ing no  silage,  2.33  ] .minds  daily. 

The  profits  roih  feeding  these  calves 
were  rather  unusual.  Professor  Cochel 
pointed  this  oui  in  >  eporting  on  the  ex- 
periment. 11"  also  stated  that  in  the 
six  years  pa  si.  a  carload  or  two  of  cat- 
tle and  a  bunch  61  i  ogs  having  been  fed 
each  year,  not  a  single  load  had  lost  the 
station  money  Th  se  calves  were  put 
in  the  feed  lot  at  $8.75  a  hundred,  that 
being  slightly  more  than  it  was  esti- 
mated they  would  bring  on  the  market. 
On  the  day  of  the  meeting  they  were 
valued  at  I  ■  <>  to  $16.75  a  hundred. 
There  would  have  N-en  money  in  feed- 
ing them  with  a  much  narrower  margin 
between  their  cost  in  the  feed  lot  and 
their  value  when  ready  for  market.  On 
the  basis  of  the  figures  given,  the  steers 
in  the  three  lots  receiving  silage  aver- 
aged $4.80  more  profit  per  animal  than 
the  ones  receiving  no  silage.  The  silage 
was  valued  at  $8  a  hundred,  and  the 
least  mature  corn  and  the  poorest  of  the 
cane  and  kafir  were  used  in  the  making 
of  the  silage. 

There  was  also  a  comparison  in  this 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  linseed  oil  meal  as  a  protein  supple- 
ment. In  lots  30  and  33  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  ration  was  that  lot  33  was 
fed  cottonseed  meal  and  lot  30  linseed 
meal.  The  profits  in  the  linseed  meal 
lot  were  $4.19  a  steer  more  than  in  the 
cottonseed  meal  lot,  these  supplements 
being  priced  the  same,  $60  a  ton.  This 
difference  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  linseed  meal  calves  had  made 
better  gains,  and  showed  more  finish, 
being  valued  at  50  cents  a  hundred  more 
than  the  cottonseed  meal  lot.  This  is  in 
line  with  most  previous  experimental 
work  with  calves,  although  with  older 
cattle  there  is  as  a  rule  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  efficiency  of  these  two 
protein  concentrates.  The  greater  pal- 
atability  of  the  linseed  meal  seems  to 
be  more  noticeable  in  feeding  baby  beef 
animals. 

The  calves  in  lot  34  were  fed  ground 
corn  instead  of  shelled  corn,  as  were 
those  in  lot  30,  the  balance  of  the  ration 
being  the  same  for  each  lot.  This 
ground  corn  lot  made  the  largest  gain 
of  any  lot  in  the  test,  and  the  calves 
showed  more  finish.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  track  of  the  pork  produced 
in  the  different  lots.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  ground  corn  lot  was  so 
slight  that  it  probably  would  have  been 
overcome  by  the  somewhat  larger  amount 
of  pork  produced  in  lots  where  the  cat- 
tle were  fed  the  shelled  corn. 

Market  values  were  placed  on  the 
calves  on  the  day  the  experiment  closed 
by  a  committee  of  commission  men  and 
packinghouse  buyers  from  Chicago,  Kan- 
City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita  markets. 
A  value  of  $16.75  was  placed  on  lot  34, 
which  had  been  fed  ground  corn,  linseed 
oil  meal,  alfalfa  hay,  and  silage.  Lot 
30,  which  had  been  fed  the  same  com- 
bination except  that  the  corn  was  shelled 
instead  of  ground,  was  valued  at  $16.50 
a  hundred.  Lot  31.  fed  shelled  corn,  lin- 
seed meal,  and  alfalfa  hay,  was  valued 
at  $16.25  a  hundred.  Lot  32,  fed  shelled 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  was  valued  at  $16, 
as  was  lot  33,  fed  shelled  corn,  alfalfa 
hay,  cottonseed  meal,  and  silage.  In 
figuring  the  profits,  corn  was  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  bushel,  although 
buying  corn  all  through  the  season  the 
actual  cost  of  the  corn  fed  figured  out 
somewhat  less  than  this.  Alfalfa  hay 
was  charged  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  ton, 
hay  costing  even  more  than  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  test,  but  later  in  the 
season  hay  was  purchased  as  low  as  $10 
or  $12  a  ton,  so  the  actual  cost  of  the 
hay  fed  was  less  than  the  estimated 
cost.    Silage  was  charged  at  the  rate  of 


$8  a  ton.    The  cattle  were  not  credited 
with  any  of  the  pork  produced  and  were 
not  charged  with  the  labor  of  feeding, 
ft  ft  ft 
GETTING  THE  SAVING  HABIT 

Thrift  as  a  habit  means  much  to  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country.  The  im- 
petus given  to  thrift  lessons  on  our  pub- 
lic schools  will  have  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  effect  than  merely  helping  out 
in  supplying  our  immediate  war  neces- 
sities for  money. 

The  idea  of  war  saving  is  now  prac- 
ticed by  the  children  of  Kansas  in  a  way 
to  shame  the  poor  excuse  at  war  saving 
their  elders  boast.  In  the  schools  of  the 
state  the  boys  and  girls  are  working 
out  problems  of  saving  in  their  arith- 
metic lessons,  they  are  writing  thrift  es- 
says in  their  English  compositions  and 
orating  on  war  economics  in  their  class 
debates.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  war  savings  societies  now  or- 
ganized among  youthful  savers  and  hun- 
dreds more  of  societies  in  process  of  or- 
ganization. 

April,  just  closed,  has  been  a  very 
good  month  in  Kansas  for  the  war  sav- 
ers. While  P.  W.  Goebel,  state  director, 
and  practically  all  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  war  savings  organization,  have 
been  speaking  and  working  to  oversub- 
scribe the  state's  quota  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  the  sales  of  war  savings  and 
thrift  stamps  has  gone  right  along.  Not 
only  was  there  no  falling  off  in  the  sales 
of  these  stamps  in  April,  but  it  was  the 
best  month  yet  for  the  organization  of 
war  savings  societies,  in  which  ten  or 
more  persons  pledge  themselves  to  save 
systematically  and  invest  their  savings 
in  these  securities.  Hundreds  of  such 
societies  are  now  organized  and  in  full 
operation  in  Kansas,  particularly  in  the 
public  schools,  and  with  thousands  of 
persons  enrolled  as  members  they  can 
not  fail  to  have  a  wholesome  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  state  and  its  people, 
ft  ft  ft 
L.  E.  CALL  ACTING  DEAN 

The  Board  of  Administration  has  ap- 
pointed L.  E.  Call,  head  of  the  agronomy 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
acting  dean  of  the  agricultural  division 
and  acting  director  of  the  experiment 
station.  Professor  Call  began  his  work 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  in 
1907  as  assistant  in  agronomy.  He  has 
been  promoted  from  time  to  time,  becom- 
ing professor  of  agronomy  in  1913  when 
President  Jardine,  who  had  been  holding 
that  position,  was  appointed  dean  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the  experi- 
ment station.  Professor  Call  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  farmers  of 
Kansas  in  his  crop  improvement  work. 
In  assuming  the  duties  of  the  new  office 
he  can  be  expected  to  continue  his  good 
work  for  Kansas  agriculture. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  Sedition  Bill  giving  the  Govern- 
ment broad  new  powers  to  punish  dis- 
loyal acts  and  utterances  has  finally 
passed  both  houses  of  Congress.  A  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  its  provisions  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  tend 
to  stop  the  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  resort  to  mfob  law  in  punishing  those 
suspected  of  disloyal  acts  and  utterances. 
The  resort  to  mob  law  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  community.  Now  that  we  have  a 
law  drastic  enough  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion, those  having  knowledge  of  disloy- 
alty in  act  or  utterance  should  quietly 
report  to  the  federal  authorities.  These 
reports  must  be  actual  facts  and  not 
rumors.  No  good  purpose  is  served  by 
repeating  mere  gossip.  Quietly  get  the 
facts  from  personal  knowledge  and  re- 
port to  the  proper  authorities.  By  so 
doing,  justice  will  be  done  and  an  ef- 
fective check  put  to  expressions  of  dis- 
loyalty and  malicious  insults  to  our  flag, 
ft  ft  ft 

The  war  calls  for  the  team  work  of 
soldier  son  and  soldier  father — the  hero 
of  the  trenches  and  the  hero  of  the 
furrow. 

ft  ft  ft 
Raise  a  freight -saving,  year-around, 
cellar-and-pit  garden. 
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GETTING  RESULTS  FROM  HENS 

Future  for  Farm  Poultry  Promising — Poultry  Products  Are  Necessities 


T  MAKES  little  difference  to  the 
modern  farmer  or  poultryman 
which  came  first,  the  egg  or  the 
hen.  The  most  important  job  to- 
day is  not  the  "why"  of  the  black  hen 
that  lays  white  eggs,  it  is  to  get  the  eggs 
— to  get  enough  to  meet  Uncle  Sam's 
needs  and  to  do  it  at  a  profit.  "The 
Lay  of  the  American  Hen"  is  famous  the 
world  over,  but  her  lay  must  be  increased 
to  meet  new  and  changing  conditions  of 
production  costs  and  profits. 

"Results  from  Chickens"  resolves  itself 
into  the  subject  of  egg  production.  The 
improvement  of  meat  breeds  of  poultry 
is  a  matter  receiving  very  little  consid- 
eration in  this  country  compared  with 
egg  laying.  And  yet  the  average  Amer- 
ican hen,  according  to  our  Government 
census  figures,  lays  only  eighty-five  eggs 
per  year,  and  at  this  rate  it  has  been 
estimated  poultry  keepers  are  suffering 
an  aggregate  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000 
under  present  prices.  On  the  other  hand 
heavy  laying  poultry  is  making  more 
money  for  their  owners  over  feed  costs 
than  ever  before.  Between  six  and 
seven  dozen  eggs  from  a  hen  used  to  pay 
for  her  annual  feed  cost,  and  whatever 
more  she  laid  helped  pay  the  other  ex- 
penses and  the  profit  to  her  keeper. 
Now  it  takes  at  least  eight  or  nine  dozen 
eggs  to  pay  for  the  feed,  and  most  of 
the  other  expenses  have  increased  also. 
What  does  all  this  mean?  Simply  that 
the  egg  yield  must  be  increased  to  make 
poultry  raising  profitable  and  a  real 
pleasure  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  poultryman 
or  the  farmer  himself  and  those  powers 
which  are  directly  within  his  control. 
Discussion  of  market  prices  on  eggs  or 
on  feed  is  not  contemplated  in  this  ar- 
ticle. But  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that 
if  the  poultry  keeper  can  get  more  eggs 
from  the  same  number  of  hens  with  the 
same  expense  or  cost  of  production  and 
with  little  or  no  more  labor,  he  is  sure 
to  reap  rewards  proportionate  to  the 
increase. 

Egg  production  in  poultry  is  influenced 
by  three  essential  factors :  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  management.  We  name  them 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance; 
breeding  is  the  foundation  factor  —  of 
prime  importance.  Recently  published 
educational  matter  from  the  feed  manu- 
facturers' association  has  carried  this 
bold  headline:  "There  is  more  in  the 
feed  than  there  is  in  the  breed."  This  is 
misleading  to  say  the  least.  Why  is  the 
emphasis  put  on  breeding  in  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  dairyman  urged  to  cull 
out  the  "scrub  cow?"  Herd  owners  pay 
long  prices  for  high  milk  or  butter  fat 
record  cows,  and  for  bulls  from  record 
cows  in  families  of  known  productive 
quality  because  the  supreme  importance 
of  good  breeding  is  unquestioned.  With 
other  live  stock  it  is  the  same.  And 
similarly  in  our  grains  productive  varie- 
ties have  been  established  through  care- 
ful breeding  and  selection.  Due  regard 
is  paid  to  the  feeding  of  the  soil  to  ob- 
tain good  yield,  but  the  wise  farmer 
first  satisfies  himself  that  he  is  start- 
ing with  a  good  productive  strain  or 
kind  of  seed. 

You  can't  "feed  out"  eggs  that  are  not 
"bred  inffc"  a  bird.  All  manner  of  good 
feed  and  good  feeding  won't  make  a  hen 
lay  if  she, hasn't  the  natural  ability  to 
do  so  under  favorable  conditions.  Some 
hens  do  not  lay  simply  because  they  are  • 
not  bred  to  lay — they  have  not  the  abil- 
ity— and  to  expect  feed  to  "do  the  trick" 
is  as  sensible  as  to  try  and  squeeze  blood 
out  of  a  turnip. 

Laying  is  a  characteristic,  or  an  in- 
herent quality.  And  there  are  all  the 
gradations  one  might  expect  to  find 
from  the  non-productive  loafer  to  the 
efficient  egg  machine  which  shells  out  the 
eggs  to  the  record  of  200  or  more  per 
year. 

Feeding  is  important,  but  we  must 
quit  feeding  good  feed  to  unprofitable 
birds.  It  is  quite  as  unpatriotic  as  it  is 
unprofitable  to  do  so.  It  is  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace  to  keep  unprofitable  fowls 
around,  and  with  what  we  now  know 
about  accurately  selecting  the  good  lay- 
ers and  the  loafers  there  is  no  excuse  for 
it  longer.  Insult  is  added  to  injury  by 
the  fact  that  the  poorer  layers  lay  when 
eggs  are  the  "cheapest  and  rest  when  egg 
prices  are  high. 

The  selection  of  good  feeds  and  their 
proper  use  cannot  be  underrated  in  im- 
portance.  Given  a  flock  of  hens  possess- 
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ing  high  productive  qualities  and  provide 
wrong  feed  and  reckless  feeding  prac- 
tices is  akin  to  starving  a  herd  of  fine 
heavy-milking  Holsteins. 

Numerous  bulletins  from  state  experi- 
ment stations,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  institutions  includ- 
ing the  feed  manufacturers,  give  infor- 
mation on  feeds  and  feeding  to  obtain 
best  possible  results.  They  are  usually 
available  without  cost  and  will  be  mailed 
promptly  to  any  inquirer. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  feed  required  for  a  laying  hen  is  used 
for  body  maintenance.  The  other  15  per 
cent  is  that  which  goes  into  the  eggs — 
that  which  enables  tie  hen  to  develop 
the  egg  cells.  If  only  the  85  per  cent  is 
fed,  hens  do  not  lay.  If  only  95  per 
cent  is  fed,  just  the  very  best  hens  lay. 
Again  if  the  full  amount  is  fed — as  much 
as  birds  will  eat  without  waste^-the 
maximum  egg  yield  is  obtained,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  egg-bred  stock  is 
selected  to  begin  with. 

Like  the  feeding  factor,  the  matter  of 
management  must  be  considered.  The 
efficiency  of  a  workman  is  impaired  if  the 


another  sign  of  laying  can  be  detected. 
For  three  weeks  before  laying  the  ovi- 
duct increases  in  length  from  five  or 
six  inches  to  about  eighteen  inches.  The 
body  becomes  full  and  changing  in  shape 
and  the  pelvic  bones  spread  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  egg.  The  great  width 
between  pelvic  bones  will  enable  anyone 
to  distinguish  a  layer. 

A  "star  boarder"  or  non-layer  has  yel- 
low shanks,  yellowish  feathers  (in  white 
varieties),  yellow  beak  and  a  shriveled 
comb.  She  moults  early,  ha3  narrow 
pelvic  measurement  and  carries  her  body 
upright.  It  is  claimed  further  that  in 
the  yellow-legged  breeds,  such  as  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes,  whether  or  not 
the  hen  has  been  laying  can  be  told  by 
the  pigment  of  the  red  ring  around  the 
eye.  The  red  color  fades  if  the  hen  has 
been  laying.  If  the  ring  is  a  rosy  red 
the  hen  is  probably  a  non-layer,  espe- 
cially if  her  comb  is  also  shriveled. 

The  season  is  at  hand  or  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  flocks  should  be 
culled.  The  one  shame  of  the  past  is 
that  so  many  poultry  keepers  have  let 
the  wrong  hens  go  to  market.  The 
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house  he  lives  in  or  the  building  he 
works  in  is  not  comfortable,  clean  and 
well  aired.  No  less  is  the  efficiency  of 
a  flock  of  layers  affected  by  their  hous- 
ing conditions  and  the  treatment  re- 
ceived. Elaborate  and  expensive  equip- 
ment is  entirely  unnecessary.  Almost 
any  kind  of  a  house  will  do  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  if  it  is  clean,  free  from 
lice  and  mites  and  without  cracks  or 
any  openings  except  in  the  front  or 
south  side.  Fresh-air  houses,  free  from 
drafts,  frequently  disinfected  and  not 
overcrowded,  are  the  best.  We  dwell  on 
the  subjects  of  feeding  and  management 
but  briefly  because  of  the  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  keeping  only 
selected  stock  and  breeding  for  constant 
improvement. 

The  process  of  elimination  has  always 
been  the  first  and  easiest  step  in  im- 
proving quality.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
cull  out  the  boarders,  get  rid  of  the 
drones  and  thus  give  more  room,  more 
time  and  100  per  cent  feed  to  the  layers 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  work  to 
their  full  efficiency.  To  tell  a  good  layer, 
watch  the  moulting.  Good  layers  are 
invariably  late  moulters — they  do  not 
have  to  moult  early  because  they  are  in 
good  condition  and  keep  right  on  laying. 
The  best  layers  mature  quickly,  start 
laying  at  an  early  age  and  continue  to 
lay  until  late,  when  they  moult.  The 
comb  of  a  good  layer  is  pliable  and 
warm,  usually  well  colored  and  of  a 
soft  velvety  texture.  When  a  hen  is 
not  laying  her  comb  shrivels  and  shows 
white  scales  on  its  surface  when  closely 
examined.  The  yellow  shanks  and  beak 
in  white  birds  and  sometimes  in  others 
will  be  pale,  often  white,  in  the  layer. 
This  is  because  the  yellow  pigment  from 
the  body  goes  to  make  up  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  egg  and  the  color  fades  in 
the  legs  and  beak  as  this  takes  place. 
These  points  and  the  typical  oval-shaped 
body  make  it  easy  for  anyone  to  select 
layers  in  a  flock  without  handling  a  sin- 
gle bird. 

By  examining  the  abdomen  of  a  hen 


ragged-looking  individuals  have  been 
marketed  in  the  fall — the  late  moulters 
and  layers — and  the  nice-looking  non- 
producers  which  had  finished  their  moult 
early  were  kept  in  the  flock.  Cull  your 
flock  with  certainty  and  keep  only  the 
birds  which  can  at  least  pay  for  their 
board. 

The  next  move  is  the  improvement  of 
the  inherent  qualities  of  the  flock  by 
introducing  blood  from  some  reputable 
producer's  strain  of  egg-bred  stock.  This 
is  commonly  done  by  the  purchase  of 
male  birds  for  the  breeding  season  or 
by  buying  eggs  or  baby  chicks  and  rais- 
ing the  males  from  them.  One  well- 
known  breeder  uses  the  following  illus- 
tration to  emphasize  the  value  of  a  good 
male:  "An  egg-bred  male  in  your  flock 
will  increase  your  egg  yield.  Many 
authorities  claim  an  increase  of  as  high 
as  fifty  eggs  per  hen  in  the  offspring 
the  first  year.  Suppose  we  figure  only 
twenty-five  eggs,  and  that's  very  con- 
servative. One  hundred  to  150  well- 
selected  layers  should  be  the  product  of 
one  male  and  his  mates  the  first  year, 
depending  on  the  breed.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  twenty-five  eggs  per  bird  on 
125  (we'll  take  the  average  figure)  is 
over  3,000  eggs,  which  at  only  3  cents 
an  egg  means  practically  $100.  And  the 
male  is  good  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years."  However  this  may  bear  out  in 
actual  experience,  the  fact  remains  that 
investment  in  eggs,  chicks  or  male  birds 
of  good  egg  breeding  is  a  decidedly  wise 
and  profitable  move.  If  you  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  the  very  best,  buy  the  very 
best  you  can  afford.  Buying  cheap 
poultry  for  breeding  to  save  money  is 
like  stopping  the  clock  to  save  time. 

The  future  for  farm  poultry  is  very 
promising.  Eggs  and  poultry  products 
are  a  human  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 
High  feed  costs,  uncertain  markets  and 
decreased  production  have  operated  to 
cause  a  big  deficiency  in  poultry.  This 
deficiency  can  be  overcome  and  poultry- 
keeping  made  far  more  profitable  and 
pleasurable  if  poultry  keepers  of  Amer- 


ica will  start  right,  right  now,  and  stay 
right.  The  question  is  just  as  much  one 
of  patriotic  duty  as  of  profit.  Getting 
results  from  chickens  now  will  mean 
much  more  for  the  future. 


War-Time  Methods 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clarence  Ousley  has  the  following  to  say 
about  some  of  the  labor  problems  of  the 
farm: 

"It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  wage  a 
war  of  such  proportions  as  that  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  peace  practices  and  indul- 
gences. We  must  all  sacrifice;  we  must 
all  do  things  in  other  ways  than  the 
ways  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  If  we 
can  not  get  the  best,  we  must  take  the 
next  best.  War  industries  can  not  be 
suspended;  ship  building  must  go  on; 
munition  plants  must  be  operated;  sol- 
diers must  go  to  France.  With  all  these 
activities  drawing  upon  our  man  power 
in  increasing  volume  it  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary,  from  week  to  week 
and  from  month  to  month  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  for  each  of  us  not  engaged  to 
readjust  and  reorganize  as  the  circum- 
stances require.  More  effective  than  any 
law  that  can  be  enacted  by  the  National 
Government  is  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 

"The  best  agency  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems  is  the  agency  of  com- 
munity action.  If  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity resolve  that  a  thing  shall  be 
done  they  will  find  the  means  of  doing 
it.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  labor,  nor  have  we  yet 
reached  the  point  of  national  peril  where 
it  is  necessary  to  conscript  labor  or  to 
require  farmers  by  law  to  grow  certain 
crops.  The  true  test  of  a  democracy  is 
its  ability  to  meet  a  local  emergency 
without  the  compulsion  of  a  national 
law.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  this 
year  to  organize  a  system  of  federal  ad- 
ministration of  agricultural  labor,  but  it 
is  easily  possible  for  each  state,  each 
community,  and  each  neighborhood  to 
solve  its  own  problems.  Notwithstand- 
ing labor  difficulties  last  year,  produc- 
tion was  greatly  increased;  the  situation 
this  year  is  but  little  if  any  more  diffi- 
cult, but  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
the  more  necessity  there  is  for  united 
community  action. 

"There  is  a  widespread  movement  to 
mobilize  town  men  of  farm  experience 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  or  for  certain 
days  of  the  week  during  the  periods  of 
labor  strain,  in  planting,  cultivating,  or 
harvesting.  That  was  done  successfully 
last  year  in  many  of  the  grain  regions, 
and  in  some  places  the  stores  were 
closed  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time 
and  everybody  joined  in  saving  the 
crops.  This  is  not  the  best  farm  labor; 
the  town  men  are  not  'hard,'  but  they 
can  at  least  work  a  few  hours  a  day 
and  in  the  aggregate  they  can  furnish 
the  necessary  man  power  for  emer- 
gencies. 

"Many  thousands  of  school  boys  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age 
have  been  enrolled  to  do  farm  work. 
This  is  not  the  best  labor,  but  it  will 
serve  in  an  emergency.  In  many  places 
last  year  the  boys  after  a  few  days 
learned  to  be  quite  skillful  in  certain 
farm  tasks.  If  the  farmers  will  be  pa- 
tient with  them  they  can  become  very 
useful. 

"For  many  of  the  lighter  labors  on  the 
farm,  such  as  dairying,  vegetable  culti- 
vation, and  fruit  gathering,  women  can 
render  efficient  service.  They  have  been 
successful  in  such  endeavors  in  many 
places  throughout  the  United  States. 
Most  important  of  all,  women  can  re- 
lieve the  men  in  the  towns  so  that  they 
may  go  to  the  farms  temporarily  or  for 
a  few  days. 

"In  manv  places  sheriffs  and  town 
marshals  a*^  rigidly  enforcing  local  laws 
against  vagrancy  and  loafing.  In  most 
towns  it  is  against  the  law  to  loaf  on 
the  streets.  A  rigid  enforcement  of  such 
laws  will  compel  able-bodied  men  to  find 
work  of  some  sort,  and  whether  they  go 
to  the  farms  or  find  other  employment, 
the  effect  will  be  to  release  labor  and 
increase  the  man  power  of  the  country. 
In  view  of  the  demand  for  labor  it  is 
proper  for  communities,  by  law  or  by 
public  sentiment,  to  insist  that  every 
man,  whatever  his  wages  or  his  wealth 
or  his  condition,  shall  put  in  full  time." 
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THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM 

Farm  Life  from  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Farmer's  Wife 


HEN  we  stand  very  close  to  that 
which  we  are  examining,  our  con- 
clusions are  apt  to  be  distorted, 
small  things  loom  large,  and  those 
really  greater  but  more  remote  do  not 
assume  proper  proportions.  If  we  de- 
sire to  get  a  true  perspective  we  must 
look  at  it  from  different  angles,  if  pos- 
sible; get  away  some  distance  and  by 
comparison  see  more  truly. 

This  lack  of  perspective  is  especially 
true  of  the  country  housewife,  for  she 
has  such  a  multitude  of  ordinary  rou- 
tine things  to  do,  every  day  or  every 
week — things  which  may  vary  with  the 
season  perhaps,  but  which,  like  the  sea- 
sons, are  ever-recurring. 
•  It  is  the  housewife's  business  every- 
where to  keep  the  home  clean  and  in 
order,  a  task  requiring  never-relaxing 
vigilance.  Under  city  conditions,  with 
sprinkling  carts,  paved  streets  and  side- 
walks, the  army  of  dirt  does  not  march 
quite  so  rapidly,  nor  is  it  given  quite 
such  entrance  by  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  when  it  does  arrive  it  is  not 
so  hard  to  rout.  Just  send  for  the  vac- 
uum cleaner  and  in  an  hour  or  so  all 
the  rugs  and  furniture  and  hangings  are 
free  from  dust,  and  as  electricity  is  the 
power  used,  the  rest  of  the  cleaning  is 
easy. 

The  laundry  work,  simplified  even  in 
the  country  over  ye  olden  days  by  wash- 
ing machines  and  wringers,  and  in  many 
cases  by  the  farmer's  gasoline  engine, 
yet  takes  time  and  energy.  The  oil 
stove  lightens  the  burden  of  ironing  day, 
but  still  does  not  lift  it  as  does  the 
electric  iron,  or  so  completely  as  does 
the  laundry  wagon  which  will  call  at  the 
city  home  every  week  or  in  any  emer- 
gency. 1 

To  the  housewife  falls  the  duty  of 
feeding  her  family.  Every  day  in  the 
year  menus  must  be  planned  and  meals 
served.  The  farmer's  wife  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  grocer  and  huckster,  but 
must  take  a  long  look  ahead,  and  in  the 
winter  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  summer's  meat  supply  and  plan  for 
the  next  year's  garden.  In  the  summer 
she  must  gather  and  use  and  store  fruits 
and  vegetables  against  the  winter's  need. 
Some  farmer-men  like  to  make  garden 
and  do  not  turn  the  vegetables  over  to 
Friend  Wife  until  they  are  ready  to 
enter  the  kitchen,  but  some  others  will 
plow  and  harrow  the  plot,  and  perhaps 
linger  to  scatter  a  few  seeds,  then  he 
must  go  away  to  the  field,  and  that  par- 
ticular corner  sees  him  no  more.  Not 
that  he  does  not  appreciate  crisp  let- 
tuce, early  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  the 
like,  but  there  is  too  much  else  for  him 
to  do  about  the  place,  and  his  wife  can 
do  this  work.  It  is  good  health-giving 
work  for  her,  too,  if  it  is  not  overdone — 
far  better  for  her  and  her  grandchildren 
than  an  accumulation  of  embroidered 
pillow  cases  or  crocheted  centerpieces. 
But  the  planting  and  cultivation  and 
gathering  of  the  garden  crops,  such  part 
of  it  as  comes  to  her  to  do,  added  to  the 
cooking  and  canning  and  serving,  do  con- 
sume considerable  time  and  effort. 

When  we  think  of  the  garden,  we  also 
have  in  mind  the  strawberry  patch,  the 
raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  all  the 
fruits  to  be  gathered  by  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Of  course  few  farms  will  have  all 
the  fruits  home-grown,  but  it  is  worth 
the  effort  required  to  raise  all  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  conditions  will  permit  of 
such  things  as  the  family  relishes,  for 
both  fruits  and  vegetables  lose  much  of 
their  flavor  and  desirability  when  they 
are  shipped. 

And  right  along  the  same  line  comes 
the  beautifying  of  the  home  grounds. 
What  woman  does  not  love  flowers  ?  And 
you  will  not  find  many  homes  where 
there  is  not  at  least  some  flowering 
shrub,  some  patch  of  annual  flowers,  or 
some  blooming  potted  plants,  if  there  is 
not  opportunity  for  anvthing  more. 
Where  the  farmer  as  wt.  ,<as  his  wife 
has  this  love  of  beauty  it  is  much  easier. 

Just  when  we  are  busiest  about  the 
garden  it  is  time  to  start  the  incubator. 
We  used  to  set -the  hen,  but  that  is  too 
slow;  besides,  Biddy  is  somewhat  no- 
tionate,  and  does  not  always  appreciate 
'our  ambition  to  have  fried  chicken  to 
go  with  the  first  peas  and  early  potatoes. 
Yet  we  must  not  omit  the  chicken  indus- 
try when  looking  at  woman's  work  on 
the  farm.  Time  was  when  the  proceeds 
from  the  eggs  added  quite  considerably 
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to  the  farm  income,  but  in  these  topsy- 
turvy days  there  is  room  for  debate 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  profitable 
to  sell  the  flock  and  the  grain  which 
they  require.  But  what  sort  of  a  farm 
would  it  be  without  chicken  for  dinner 
occasionally,  or  what  sort  of  a  spring- 
time without  the  brood  of  cunning 
downy  chicks? 

These  are  some  of  the  home  labor 
items  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  farm- 
er's wife.  I  will  not  speak  of  mending 
and  sewing,  milking  and  other  dairy 
work,  and  the  occasional  bit  she  may  do 
in  the  field  to  help  in  an  emergency. 
According  to  her  capability  will  these 
consume  her  time  and  strength  and  in- 
terest. In  common  with  womankind 
everywhere  she  has  her  social  life,  her 
intellectual  life,  her  religious  life,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  these  interests  of  hers 
are  any  different  from  those  of  the  male 
members  of  her  household. 

Once  I  read  of  two  women  who  were 
schoolmates,  and  who  went  away  to  col- 
lege together.  After  graduation  one  of 
them  took  a  business  course  and  in  a 
few  years  secured  a  responsible  position 
with  a  firm  doing  a  large  business.  The 
other,  after  a  year  or  so,  married  a 
farmer.  The  business  woman  of  course 
lived  in  a  city,  with  all  its  opportunity 
for  attending  concerts,  lectures,  and  so 
forth,  and  she  availed  herself  of  these 
privileges.  She  belonged  to  a  large  city 
church  which  she  attended  regularly. 
The  farmer's  wife  had  her  home  duties, 
her  growing  family  and  her  part  in  the 
community  and  church  work,  entertain- 
ing, as  did  her  neighbors,  such  strangers 
as  came  to  the  community.  As  her  chil- 
dren became  older  and  less  dependent  she 
took  more  part  in  church,  Grange  and 
other  community  activities.  At  fifty 
she  had  met  and  entertained  in  her  home 
many  eminent  people  of  her  state,  and 
her  influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  her  immediate  neighborhood. 
Her  girlhood  friend  had  her  business  as- 
sociates, but  because  of  the  environment 
in  her  life  she  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop as  had  other  women,  for  in  rural 
communities  there  is  so  much  more 
chance  for  individuality. 

Life  is  not  a  simple  matter  anywhere. 
The  world,  because  of  such  vast  im- 
provements in  methods  of  communication 
and  travel,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  it 
used  to  be.  We  can  know  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  in 
less  time  than  it  used  to  take  for  the 
news  to  travel  across  the  state.  The 
telephone  links  cities  together,  joins 
town  and  country,  and  hinges  neighborli- 
ness  to  farm  dwellers  living  miles  apart. 
The  daily  delivery  of  mail  with  papers 
and  magazines  and  friendly  letters,  puts 
us  in  touch  with  world  affairs,  and  we 
learn  of  the  events  of  the  day  almost  as 
soon  as  the  city  people.  The  automobile, 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  coupled  with 
good  roads  demanded  by  the  autoist,  but 
the  benefit  of  which  extends  to  every 
one,  is  another  great  boon  for  farm 
folks. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  farm 
used  to  be  its  isolation,  and  now  that 


has  been  removed  to  a  very  great  degree. 
The  other  extreme  is  as  objectionable. 
In  the  centers  of  population  one  is  with 
people  all  the  time.  There  is  no  escape 
except  in  the  privacy  of  one's  own  room. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  one's  poise  and  judgment,  and  not 
to  be  unduly  influenced  by  public  opin- 
ion. It  becomes  easier  to  go  with  the 
crowd,  to  dress  and  eat  and  play  as  the 
crowd  does.  Here  in  the  country  we 
now  have  the  advantage.  We  come,  or 
at  least  can  come,  in  contact  with  peo- 
ple often  enough  and  closely  enough  to 
get  in  sympathy  with  their  viewpoint, 
but  we  are  also  alone  enough  about  our 
own  business  to  ponder  and  sift  and 
form  our  own  opinion.  Emerson  says 
"It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after 
the  world's  opinion,  it  is  easy  in  soli- 
tude to  live  after  our  own,  but  the  great 
man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  inde- 
pendence of  solitude."  Farm  folks  can 
have  a  nice  balance  between  the  crowd 
and  solitude. 

The  mother  in  the  country  has  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  lives  of  her  children.  How  many  a 
thoughtful  mother  envies  you  on  the 
farms,  because  when  school  is  out  your 
children  can  be  happily  occupied  at 
home!  No  need  to  wonder  and  worry 
about  where  and  with  what  associates 
they  are.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
like  a  farm  for  growing  children,  espe- 
cially boys.  Then  it  is  not  so  hard  for 
the  country  mother  to  know  about  the 
school  life  of  her  children,  for  the  schools 
are  not  so  large  but  that  it  is  possible 
for  every  mother  to  entertain  and  get 
acquainted  with  her  child's  teacher,  that 
she  may  co-operate  with  the  school,  and 
all  concerned  are  benefited  thereby. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  place  where 
there  is  more  freedom  than  on  the  farm? 
Freedom  to  come  and  go  without  per- 
mission from  another,  freedom  to  think 
and  feel  without  undue  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  'freedom  from  the  dictates 
of  arbitrary  fashion.  Some  may  ques- 
tion this  last  freedom,  but  while  we  have 
some  regard  for  style  in  dress  and  other 
matters,-  we  in  the  country  do  not  judge 
so  much  by  apparel  or  possessions  as 
we  do  by  real  worth,  character.  I  do 
not  think  we  appreciate  this  freedom, 
nor  realize  how,  because  of  it,  we  can 
be  our  own  selves,  because  of  it  we  can 
give  our  thought  to  things  outside  of 
self. 

Then,  where  but  in  the  country  can 
we  so  cultivate  our  love  of  beauty  ?  How 
many  times  in  the  early  spring  do  we 
pause  for  an  instant  to  admire  the  lacy 
green  of  the  new-leafing  trees,  or  hunt 
for  the  songbird  among  its  branches  ?  Or 
where  but  in  the  open  can  we  watch  the 
cloud  shadows  chase  each  other  across 
hill  and  meadow?  Or  at  evening  with 
the  children  find  pictures  in  the  clouds? 
We  see  the  various  works  of  God  on 
every  hand,  the  color  of  the  flower,  the 
symmetry  of  the  trees,  the  fragile  dain- 
tiness of  the  butterfly,  the  beauty  of 
the  waving  fields  of  ripening  grain,  the 
grandeur  of  the  sunset,  the  quiet  solem- 


MOTHERS  BUILDERS  OF  CHARACTER 

OF  COURSE  a  woman  never  makes  the  success  of 
business  that  a  man  does,"  complacently  observed 
the  Successful  Business  Man.  "Most  of  us  don't 
care  to,"  I  hastened  to  explain.  "That  is,  we  don't  consider 
business  the  most  important  thing  in  our  lives  and  we  are 
not  usually  willing  to  give  to  it  the  years  of  training  and 
experience  that  a  man  will." 

Then  I  caught  the  quizzical  look  in  his  eye  and  knew 
he  hadn't  really  meant  it.  "Well,  it  is  rather  a  strange  thing, 
when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,"  he  went  on,  seriously  now. 
"A  woman  may  know  nothing  about  business  and  perhaps 
could  not  handle  it  at  all,  and  yet  she  teaches  her  son  the 
things  which  help  him  to  succeed.  Every  bit  of  success  a 
man  makes  in  his  work  he  owes  to  his  mother,  because  she 
it  is  who  helps  him  to  build  up  a  character,  and  that  is  the 
essential  thing  after  all." 


nity  of  the  starlit  sky.  And  so,  I  think 
farm  life  is  conducive  to  real  religious 
life.  We  know  from  our  actual  experi- 
ence that  "As  a  man  sows,  so  shall  he 
reap,"  and  that  "We  cannot  gather  figs 
of  thistles."  If  we  are  thoughtful  at  all 
we  know  that  this  applies  to  the  deeper, 
the  unseen  things  as  well.  And  in  the 
country  church  the  women  of  the  farm 
and  the  men  as  well  may  join  together 
in  worship,  find  inspiration  for  service, 
and  so,  in  home  and  community,  do  their 
part  in  lifting  the  world  to  a  truer  way 
of  living. 

Life  on  the  farm?  What  is  life  any 
place?  Just  a  time  given  to  earn  a 
livelihood?  Work?  Yes,  we  needs  must 
work,  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere,  but  the. 
work  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  life. 
Work  is  lighter  when  our  aims  are  be- 
yond the  mere  labor. 

An  old  mountaineer  was  perfectly  con- 
tent to  cultivate  his  five  acres  of  corn. 
True,  he  and  his  family  lived  in  one 
room  and  a  lean-to,  and  subsisted  on 
pork  and  corn,  but  he  didn't  see  any  use 
in  planting  ten  acres  when  they  could 
manage  to  get  along  on  five,  and  then 
he  had  so  much  more  time  to  rest,  and 
he  did  like  to  rest.  He  would  sit  by  the 
hour  in  his  rickety  old  chair  tilted  back 
against  the  cabin  "resting."  The  county 
agent  came  along  and,  after  several  sea- 
sons spent  in  allaying  the  old  man's  sus- 
picions, finally  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  make  a  visit  to  town,  the  guest 
of  the  county  agent,  where  he  and  his 
helpful  interested  young  wife  did  their 
best  to  give  him  a  good  time.  He  was 
polite  but  not  very  much  interested  in 
many  of  the  things  by  which  they 
sought  to  entertain  him,  but  he  did  en- 
joy hugely  and  persistently  the  Morris 
chair.  When  they  went  down  town  he 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  get  a 
"cheer"  like  that  one,  and  when  shown 
was  amazed  at  the  price.  The  next 
spring  when  the  county  agent  was  again 
in  that  section  he  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  old  man  had  fifteen  acres  of 
corn  in  fine  condition.  He  was  going  to 
have  "a  cheer  to  rest  in"  and  was  willing 
to  work  for  it,  as  it  was  the  only  way 
for  him  to  get  it.  Of  course  he  got  it, 
and  in  its  train  followed  other  improve- 
ments so  that  all  the  family  could  rest 
too. 

The  slogan  of  this  institute  is  Com- 
munity Welfare,  and  an  up-to-date  slo- 
gan it  is.  too.  All  our  advantages  and 
enlightenment  and  added  conveniences 
bring  opportunity  and  responsibility  for 
service.  We  are  living  in  a  day  of  unrest, 
the  forces  of  good  and  evil  have  been 
more  definitely  arrayed  against  each 
other  than  ever  before.  The  temperance 
movement  has  challenged  John  Barley- 
corn and  the  end  of  the  fight  is  drawing 
near.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Campfire  Girls,  'the  young  peo- 
ple's societies  and  brotherhoods  in  every 
church — these  are  some  of  the  forces  re- 
cently organized  to  combat  the  forces  of 
evil.  And  we  farm  women  are  inter- 
ested in  these  things,  for  our.  boys  and 
our  girls  will  be  helped  or  hindered  by 
the  environment  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

The  woman  on  the  farm  occupies  such 
an.  inconspicuous  place  that  she  may 
think  she  doesn't  count.  The  women  of 
Glenwood  organized  a  mother -daughter 
canning  club  a  few  years  ago.  Just  a 
community  of  average  country  women. 
They  canned  thousands  of  quarts  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  became  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  whole  country  to  help  in 
food  conservation  as  a  war  measure,  by 
saving  what  otherwise  would  largely 
have  gone  to  waste.  These  women, 
along  with  providing  good  nourishing 
food  for  their  families,  furnished  a 
wholesome  interest  for  their  growing 
girls  and  established  fellowship  with 
them,  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  both 
mother  and  daughter. 

In  any  community  where  there  is  com- 
paratively little  change,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  form  cliques.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  old  friends  are  best,  it  is  also 
true  that  we  are  broadened  by  contact 
with  people  of  many  types.  This  Glen- 
wood community  was  no  exception  to 
the  old-settler  type  of  neighborhood,  but 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  club  to  make 
a  record  with  the  number  of  quarts 
canned,  the  cliques  were  forgotten.  In- 
( Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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SAVE  VEGETABLES  BY  DRYING 

Community  or  Municipal  Drying  Plants  Proven  a  Success 

m 


RESERVING  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  drying  is  a  method  which 
might  be  much  more  generally 
practiced.  Establishment  by  mu- 
nicipalities from  municipal  funds  of  dry- 
ing plants  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
where  conditions  are  favorable  is  referred 
to  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  916,  A  Success- 
ful Community  Drying  Plant,  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

In  municipal  plants,  the  bulletin  says, 
the  work  should  be  supervised  by  the 
city  council  or  other  authorities.  If  the 
plant  is  not  a  municipal  plant,  it  is  best 
to  place  it  under  the  guidance  of  some 
association  already  in  existence,  such  as 
a  civic  improvement  club,  commercial 
club,  home-school  garden  club,  or  a  spe- 
cial community  club  organized  for  the 
purpose. 

As  an  example  of  a  club  that  can  be 
formed  for  the  purpose,  the  bulletin  tells 
of  one  community  that  has  a  drying 
plant  and  in  which  a  special  community 
club  of  approximately  60  farmers  has 
been  organized  primarily  to  look  after 
the  operation  of  the  drying  plant.  The 
officers — president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer — constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  are  intrusted  with 
power  to  act.  A  simple  form  of  consti- 
tution and  by  daws  has  been  adopted, 
and  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  month- 
ly or  oftener,  usually  at  the  drying 
plant,  which  in  this  instance  is  in  a 
room  of  a  church  building. 

Municipal  or  Government  owned  dry- 
ing plants  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  European  countries  for  years. 
Such  plants  provide  village  communities 
with  a  convenient  and  simple  method  of 
drying  all  sorts  of  produce  of  the  home 
garden  and  orchard,  as  well  as  the  veg- 
etables and  fruits  shipped  to  the  com- 
munity, which  might  be  allowed  to  go 
to  waste  at  the  stores  and  market  places. 
The  drying  plant  described  in  the  bulle- 
tin follows  closely  the  specifications  of 
a  community  drying  plant  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  and  eleven  others  in  that  general 
section,  all  of  which  were  operated  suc- 


cessfully during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1917. 

The  advantage  to  the  busy  farmer's 
wife  in  the  country  community  can  not 
be  overestimated,  says  the  bulletin.  Her 
work  is  heaviest  in  the  summer  when 
vegetables  and  fruits  must  be  saved  for 
winter  use.  The  establishment  of  a 
community  drying  plant  at  a  consolidat- 
ed school,  country  church,  or  centrally 
located  farm  home  would  offer  a  great 
relief  from  kitchen  duties. 

The  drying  plant  described  in  the  bul- 
letin uses  an  adaptation  of  the  electric 
fan  process  of  drying.  A  stream  of  dry 
air  is  caused  to  flow  continuously  over 
the  products  being  dried.  The  humidity 
of  the  air,  the  method  of  preparation  of 
the  vegetables,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current  have  much  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  of  drying.  It  is  a  utilization  of 
the  same  principle  by  which  winds  will 
dry  roads  after  a  rain  or  by  which  damp 
clothes  hung  in  a  breeze  will  dry  much 


more  quickly  than  those  hung  in  the 
quiet  air.  Another  feature  of  the  dry- 
ing plant  described  is  that  instead  of 
the  air  being  forced  across  the  vegetables 
it  is  drawn  across  them.  Laboratory 
tests  indicate  that  drying  is  consider- 
ably accelerated  when  the  suction  meth- 
od is  used,  although  the  force  method 
will  dry  satisfactorily  and  is  used  in  at 
least  one  Nebraska  plant.  The  bulletin 
says  that  such  a  plant  should  be  operat- 
ed without  expert  help  and  by  power 
easily  available,  and  can  be  built  com- 
plete for  $250  or  less.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications for  building  such  a  plant  are 
given  in  the  bulletin. 

The  most  important  feature  to  watch 
in  the  construction  of  a  drying  plant  of 
this  type  is  the  fan.  The  main  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  to  get  one  that  will  move 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  If  the  fan 
will  move  air  fast  enough  for  the  suc- 
tion to  hold  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  other 
material  1  foot  square  and  weighing  8 


ounces  against  the  wire  screen  at  the  in- 
take end,  the  drying  will  proceed  satis- 
factorily. Any  type  of  fan  can  be  used, 
and  among  those  that  have  been  found 
efficient  are  the  old  silage  cutter  blower 
fan,  a  separator  fan  used  on  a  blower 
threshing  machine,  and  a  fan  which  had 
been  discarded  at  a  planing  mill  after 
use  there  in  drawing  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings from  the  planing  machines.  The 
fan  may  be  operated  by  an  electric  mo- 
tor of  from  2  to  5  horsepower,  or  by  a 
gasoline  engine  of  similar  power. 

Nebraska's  experience  with  community 
drying  indicates  that  ordinarily  a  better 
colored  and  better  flavored  product  is  ob- 
tained if  no  artificial  heat  is  applied. 
Even  in  arid  countries,  however,  and  al- 
ways in  humid  countries,  it  is  best  to 
have  equipment  for  heating.  This  will 
be  needed  when  the  air  contains  much 
moisture.  An  effective  method  of  heat- 
ing the  air  is  by  the  use  of  a  hot  water 
radiator  at  the  intake  end  of  the  drier. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  meant  for  the 
drier  should  be  prepared  by  cleaning  as 
for  table  use.  After  cleaning  they 
should  be  sliced  thin.  The  slicing  pro- 
cess may  be  hastened  by  use  of  a  slic- 
ing machine. 

After  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
apparently  has  been  removed,  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  product  for  several  days  in 
a  large  container  which  can  be  protected 
by  either  a  cloth  or  a  wire  screen.  After 
a  few  days,  if  there  are  no  indications 
of  moisture  collecting  on  the  dried  prod- 
uct, it  should  be  placed  in  pans  in  the 
oven  or  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air  cur- 
rents for  a  few  hours  and  then  packed 
in  permanent  containers.  The  enemies 
of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  are  mois- 
ture, insects,  and  rodents,  and  successful 
storing  will  depend  on  protection  against 
them. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  subject 
of  community  drying  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables will  find  valuable  suggestions  in 
Farmers'  Bulletins  841,  903  and  916. 
They  may  be  obtained  free  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Speculation  in  Land  Values 


|BOLITION  of  land  speculation  and 
high  monopoly  prices  for  land  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
lower  the  cost  of  living,  increase 
food  production,  and  provide  land  for 
our  returning  soldiers.  This  was  the 
message  carried  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  by  William  Kent,  member  of 
the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  and  him- 
self a  practical  farmer  and  stockman  on 
a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Kent,  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  interesting  figures  at  Washington, 
went  to  St.  Paul  to  address  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  farmers  as  the  representative  of 
the  federal  government.  Discussing  the 
land  question,  he  said: 

"Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  take  up 
in  this  regard  something  that  you  must 
meet,  and  I  know  you  are  willing  to 
meet  if  you  are  going  to  create  a  move- 
ment of  real  democracy.  The  land  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  of  the  most  firm  im- 
portance. You  can't  raise  your  products 
cheaply  on  high-priced  land,  because  land 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  We  have  got  to  stop  this 
process  of  handling.  Everything,  your 
implements,  and  the  added  land  values 
are  putting  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  food. 

"I  wanted  to  offer  a  prize  worth  while 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  ham,  showing  the  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  ham  shown  in  land  prices.  It 
would  be  a  very  instructive  essay. 

"I  used  to  sell  land  out  in  Nebraska 
at  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  and 
at  that  time  six  crops  of  20-cent  corn 
would  keep  a  farmer  alive  and  pay  for 
the  land  that  it  would  now  take  more 
than  six  crops  of  75-cent  corn  to  do  the 
same  thing-. 

"Now  all  that  falls  back  on  the  fellow 
that  has  no  land.  The  cost  of  that  lmm 
is  found  in  the  cost  of  the  feed  that 
goes  into  the  hog,  and  the  cost  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  hog  grows,  and  the 
fellow  working  in  the  city  in  the  factory, 
he  has  no  means  of  recouping  that  added 


charge.  Take  the  prices  of  city  real 
estate — the  cost  of  those  great  alleys  of 
over-built  buildings,  tremendous  extrav- 
agances all  of  which  has  to  rest  upon 
the  backs  of  those  who  are  creating  use- 
ful production. 

"There  isn't  any  more  free  land  that 
is  worth  anything.  When  people  get  up, 
as  Senator  Harding  did  a  short  time  ago, 
and  talk  glibly  about  putting  the  sol- 
diers that  return  from  the  trenches  back 
on  the  land,  he  will  find  that  they  are 
controlled  privately,  that  there  will  be 
somebody  owning  the  land  that  has  any 
value,  and  that  they  will  put  a  price  on 
that  land  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
for  it.  If  a  man  were  told  now  to  'go 
west  and  grow  up  with  the  country,'  he 
probably  would  keep  going  until  he 
dropped  off  at  Seal  Rocks  or  at  the 
Cliff  House  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  wet 
his  feet.  There  isn't  any  more  free  land. 
Some  way  or  another,  through  some  pro- 
cess or  another,  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  while  permanent  ten- 
ure of  land  is  good,  and  tends  to  the 
permanence  of  society,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  that  tenure  should 
depend  upon  the  highest  possible  use  of 
that  land,  and  society  should  demand 
that  there  should  be  no  fee  simple  title, 
whereby  a  man  is  entitled  to  ruin  his 
land  and  leave  it  barren.  There  should 
be  no  chance  for  unproductive  land  spec- 
ulation. I  can  talk  here  feelingly  be- 
cause I  have  had  a  land  mania  that  I 
have  inherited  from  my  ancestors  away 
back,  and  I  have  bought  and  sold  and 
speculated  in  land  in  about  a  quarter  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  and  it's  too 
easy — it's  taking  marbles  from  children. 
It's  a  contemptible  way  of  making 
money,  but  my  time  was  so  devoted  to 
other  business  affairs  that  I  just  took 
this  on  incidentally,  thinking  to  myself 
that  somebody  was  going  to  make  some 
money,  and  I  might  spend  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow. 

"Now  I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment 


about  the  land  credit  system.  We  are 
working  out  farm  loans  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  are  valuable,  they  help,  but 
they  are  utterly  inadequate;  they  don't 
get  at  the  real  symptoms.  If  a  man  has 
land  worth  $150  an  acre  he  can  borrow 
$75  an  acre  on  it,  but  he  don't  need  the 
$75  as  much  as  the  poor  fellow  that 
has  to  make  his  land  worth  something 
needs  help.  I  indulged  in  land  specu- 
lation in  North  Carolina.  There  were 
two  neighbors  within  a  short  distance 
of  where  I  bought.  One  of  them  was 
from  Ohio,  who  knew  nothing  of  North 
Carolina  but  had  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  lots  of  nerve,  and  the  people  down 
there  said  he  had  no  sense.  He  bought 
land  at  five  dollars  an  acre,  force-cleared 
it — that  is,  took  all  the  stumps  out  of 
it  at  once.  I  think  it  cost  him  about 
eight  dollars  an  acre,  and  although 
everybody  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  he 
planted  and  raised  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  of  good  quality,  and  he 
paid  for  his  land,  the  clearing  of  it,  and 
the  growing  of  the  crop,  in  one  crop. 
That  was  five-dollar  land.  I  suppose  it 
might  have  cost  him  seventy-five  dollars 
to  get  the  crop,  but  he  got  it.  That  is 
the  sort  of  thing  we  must  work  out  in 
this  country. 

"We  must  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
a  man  will  be  staked  up  to  the  point 
where  he  can  make  a  crop.  That  can't 
be  done  generally  freely  out  of  Uncle 
Sam's  pocket — that  would  be  too  much 
like  'money  from  home.'  The  man  might 
forget  to  raise  a  crop.  It  should  be  done 
as  it  was  done  in  Denmark  by  co-oper- 
ative agencies,  by  men  who  can  watch 
and  see  that  the  work  is  done,  and  see 
that  credit  is  deserving." 


Garden  Irrigation  Inexpensive 

Reports  from  sixty  windmill  operat- 
ors who  irrigate  gardens  have  been  ob- 
tained by  J.  B.  Marcellus,  drainage  and 
irrigation  engineer  of  the  Agricultural 


College  extension  division.  These  show 
an  average  of  four  acres  being  irrigated 
by  each  plant.  The  average  cost  of  the 
plant  was  $155  without  a  reservoir  and 
$41  extra  where  a  reservoir  was  included. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  method 
of  pumping  water  must  be  installed 
whether  the  pump  is  kept  going  for  ir- 
rigation purposes  or  not,  the  added  cost 
for  irrigating  a  garden  is  very  light. 
Mr.  Marcellus  says  that  one  windmill 
can  successfully  irrigate  five  gardens  if 
a  reservoir  is  constructed.  The  family 
having  a  five -acre  garden  irrigated  when 
necessary  and  well  tended  need  have  lit- 
tle fear  of  a  food  famine. 

The  slope  of  the  ditches  between  the 
rows  should  be  about  two  inches  to  the 
hundred  feet.  If  the  grade '  is  neces- 
sarily steeper,  little  dams  must  must  be 
made  to  hold  the  water  until  the  soil  is 
soaked.  Straight  rows  look  better,  but 
if  the  land  is  not  uniform  in  slope  the 
furrows  can  follow  the  contour  of  the 
ground  so  as  to  get  as  near  the  ideal 
fall  as  possible. 

The  supply  ditch  should  be  large 
enough  to  carry  water  for  about  a  dozen 
row  furrows.  When  irrigating  let  the 
water  trickle  through  the  furrows  to  the 
end  of  the  rows,  then  turn  it  into  an- 
other set  of  furrows.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  water  into  the 
furrows  several  times  before  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  soaked.  Always  cultivate 
or  hoe  the  surface  to  hold  moisture  as 
soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough. 

A  garden  irrigated  at  the  proper  time 
will  return  much  larger  yields  and  the 
quality  will  be  much  better.  In  fact 
occasionally  an  irrigation  will  save  an 
entire  crop. 

Physiologists  all  agree  that  a  whole- 
some diet  need  not  include  wheat.  The 
South  fought  the  Civil  War  three  years 
on  corn.  Early  New  England  did  with- 
out wheat  five  years  at  a  time  with  no 
ill  effects. 
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Kansas  Patriotism  Ranks  High 


1HE  close  of  the  third  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  finds  Kansas  away 
"over  the  top"  and  a  strong  con- 
tender among  the  states  of  the 
nation  for  high  patriotic  honors  in  the 
per  capita  investment  of  money  in  Gov- 
ernment war  securities.  It  also  develops, 
as  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  discloses, 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  are  fully  alive 
to  the  urgency  of  giving  their  unstinted 
support  to  their  Government  in  this  war 
crisis — not  only  in  Red  Cross  and  camp 
welfare  work,  in  the  many  activities 
that  have  to  do  with  supplying  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  with  things  of  comfort 
and  cheer,  and  in  the  conservation  of 
food  and  fuel,  but  in  the  lending  of 
money  to  the  Government  to  prosecute 
the  war  to  a  successful  finish. 

It  probably  is  true  that  in  no  other 
state  in  the  nation  is  there  so  practical 
a  demonstration  of  true  patriotism  as  is 
exhibited  here  in  Kansas  where  prac- 
tically every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  state  is  engaged  in  some  form  of 
activity  having  to  do  with  the  war. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  are  taking  up  and 
pushing  the  sales  of  War  Savings  and 
Thrift  Stamps  or  Baby  Bonds,  since  the 
Liberty  Loan  was  put  over.  While  there 
was  no  apparent  lagging  of  sales  of 
these  securities  during  the  intensive 
drive  for  the  Liberty  Bonds,  the  renewed 
activity  in  the  war  savings  campaign  is 
an  indication  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  now  vitally  interested.  Thousands 
of  persons  who  were  previously  giving  no 
support  to  the  campaign  are  now  buying 
War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  and  are 
determined  to  help  put  over  the  $35,- 
000,000  quota  for  Kansas  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1918. 

So  many  persons  in  Kansas  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  talking  about  money 
in  large  denominations  that  they  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  25-cent  Thrift 
Stamp,  or  the  $4.16  War  Savings  Stamp, 
as  of  little  use  in  a  scheme  of  financing 
a  great  undertaking.  But  these  persons 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  what  an 
immense  sum  of  money  can  be  accumu- 
lated from  the  millions  of  25-cent  pieces 
lent  to  the  Government  by  the  army  of 
war  savers,  and  they  are  falling  over 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  get  in  on  the 
big  saving  plan. 

The  school  children  of  Kansas,  accord- 
ing to  P.  W.  Goebel,  state  director  of 
war  savings,  are  going  to  plan  the  most 
popular  savings  project  ever  devised. 
For  not  only  does  it  give  every  child  the 
opportunity  of  doing  something  to  help 
win  the  war,  but  it  makes  every  child 
— and  through  the  children  thousands  of 
grown-ups — a  saver  in  a  practical  way 
that  is  a  great  help  to  future  prosperity. 

These  school  children  are  organizing 
war  savings  societies  by  the  hundreds, 
and  thousands  of  members  are  added 
weekly  to  the  army  of  school  savers.  In 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  alone  140  of  these 
War  Savings  societies  -are  now  organ- 
ized, while  in  nearly  all  other  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  state  the  ranks  of 
the  savers  are  growing  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

Giving  Thrift  Stamps  as  "change"  at 
the  retail  stores  is  also  doing  a  great 
deal  to  advance  the  sale  of  these  stamps, 
and  the  system  that  became  general  over 
the  state  on  May  1  is  to  continue. 

So,  with  all  the  activity  in  the  war 
savings  campaign  it  is  now  apparent  that 
Kansas  is  to  go  "over  the  top"  in  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  war  finance 
projects. 

Dairying  After  the  War 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
same  applies  to  South  American  coun- 
tries. At  the  close  of  the  war,  if  we 
have  the  butter  to  spare,  those  markets 
as  well  as  European  markets  will  be 
open  to  American  butter.  Speaking  re- 
cently at  a  marketing  conference  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
a  well  known  and  well  Informed  cream- 
ery and  produce  man  stated  that  a  larger 
production  of  butter  is  necessary  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  butter  is  not 
likely  to  average  below  40  cents  a  pound 
for  some  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  patriotism,  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  a  steady, 
reliable  income  for  years  to  come,  the 
Kansas  farmer  will  do  well  to  consider 
seriously  the  possibilities  of  the  dairy 
business.  I  would  urge  the  average  Kan- 
sas farmer  who  is  milking  and  who  has 
a  fairly  good  bunch  of  cows,  to  stay 
with  them — to  stick  with  the  dairy 
business — to  continue  to  build  up  that 
herd.    Don't  chase  the  rainbow  which 


may  appear  from  time  to  time.  We  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  do  that,  and  we 
usually  lose  in  the  long  run.  There  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  farmers 
with  a  good  dairy  herd  and  a  profitable 
dairy  business  to  quit  that  business  be- 
cause for  a  few  months  they  consider 
they  can  do  a  little  better  at  something 
else.  The  farmer  who  does  that  has 
wasted  the  effort  of  years  in  building 
up  a  sure  and  profitable  business  and  in 
many  cases  his  new  venture  proves  a 
will  o'  the  wisp,  not  as  profitable  as  he 
had  anticipated. 

To  those  who  make  dairying  a  main 
issue  and  not  a  side  line,  and  who  con- 
duct their  business  systematically  and 
scientifically,  I  wish  to  say  this:  I  have 
heard  of  some  such  dairymen  seriously 
considering  the  matter  of  discontinuing 
the  business.  Such  a  decision  generally 
comes  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 


herd  as  a  whole  is  at  its  lowest  period 
of  lactation  and  feed  is  rather  high  and 
profits  are  consequently  slim.  You  are 
not  by  any  means  alone  in  experiencing 
such  conditions  and  periods.  There  are 
in  fact  few  businesses  that  do  not  have 
months  of  the  year  during  which  the 
expenses  equal  the  profits  and  some- 
times the  bookkeeper  has  to  dip  into  the 
red  ink.  This  is  true  in  conducting  a 
creamery  and  it  is  true  in  many  other 
businesses.  But  there  are  sometimes 
reasonably  good  periods  and  so  the  busi- 
ness man  does  not  give  up  and  quit,  but 
considers  his  average  or  his  profit  for 
the  year.  And  while  it  is  true  that  you 
have  your  lean  months  when  things  per- 
chance look  somewhat  blue,  you  likewise 
have  your  fat  months  when  your  cows 
are  on  pasture,  which  is  the  best  feed 
you  can  get  for  a  dairy  cow,  and  the 
cash  received  for  your  product  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  out  for  feed. 

Experiment  stations  and  experimental 
farms  are  not  conducted  primarily  for 


profit.  Their  purpose  is  distinctly  edu- 
cational. The  superintendent  of  the 
North  Platte  Experimental  Farm  in  Ne- 
braska, in  speaking  of  this  point,  says: 
"Hogs  are  raised  here  not  to  make  money 
as  a  first  consideration,  but  to  show  the 
farmer  how  he  can  avoid  raising  hogs  at 
a  loss  and  how  he  can  make  money  out 
of  them."  In  this  connection  this  man 
made  the  statement  that  if  the  seven- 
teen thousand  hogs  in  Lincoln  County, 
Nebraska,  a  year  ago  had  been  fattened 
as  one  particular  lot  was  at  the  experi- 
mental farm,  it  would  have  meant  $93,- 
500  more  profit  for  the  farmers  of  the 
county  than  they  made  by  the  methods 
followed.  In  the  experiments  conducted 
with  a  number  of  lots  of  hogs,  some  lost 
money,  others  made  small  profits,  and 
still  others  made  good  profits.  The  thing 
for  the  farmer  to  do  is  to  seize  upon  the 
results  of  such  experiments  and  put  them 
into  practical  operation  on  his  own  farm. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  early  spring 
fly.  SWAT! 


Used  Where 
Duty  Demands 
Utmost  Power 

—  in  automobile  or  tractor 
■ — in  motor  boat  or  aero- 
plane 

—  in  gas  engine  or  motor- 
cycle 

—  in  motor  truck  or  any 
form  of  internal  com- 
bustion engine 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
will  give  utmost  satisfaction  —  a 
matchless  lubrication  service. 
This  uniform  oil  means  more 
power,  less  carbon— longer  life 
to  the  motor  and  least  upkeep 
expense. 
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Mqfop  011  Made  By 
Graduate  Workmen 


Note  How  En-ar-co  Refiners 
Have  Solved  Motordom's 
Lubrication  Problem 

M^iTo??  usfrsface  a  problem  of  motor  oil  selection 
that  puzzles  even  the  most  experienced.  Hundreds 

qu°es^„Uttkebdrfnd  iD  P'^enceP,oPo*-rT! 

™2/IS  fucel  as,do  tte  men  who  make  them.  When  nature 
£i£A<Lcnide'  she  kne^  ,no  favorites.  Refiners  re! 
ceived  the  same  raw  materials.  All  were  supplied  alike. 

A^en  5ert2*n  fundamental  methods  were  perfected.  Formulas  were 
SStSS^ISL'T*  •trLu5taed-i.  The  crude  followed  mucrTthl 
oroduc?  V^thlmithKe  We,l8'^rough  the  "^finery,  *o  the  finished 
changed  fTom^ml  ESS?  °f ten  a  refine''8  °™ 

How  En-ar-co  Quality  Originated 

En-ar-co  systems  now  change  all  this.  We  knew  there  was  some, 
fem^  And  so  ^tZZ^TfZ 

^^♦Kt!fbIKhed  we"  deflne<»  standards  of  efficiency.    Each  man 

the  SriSf ?2Si!f3nF*  C°Unf  °*  ?efining  in»tr«^ion.  Then  Sough 
t°f.h'g° ^  erodes  of  En-ar-co  training.  As  these  high  standards  were 
attained,  the  workmen  were  awarded  their  degree. 

Now  each  workman  strives  for  his  master  degree.  For  wMMwt  it 
he  is  not  entrusted  with  the  responsible  tasks.  without  rt 

Scientific  Refining 

-iiThu,?^rf.have  developed  Scientific  Refining.  We  have  eliminated 

Sn^iL?  fl"ct"%tion-   We  hJ»ve  Produced  th!  best  thTsk^r^a 

!^n?f™   p°f  35  ye*l?  ^e  hAve  given  the  world  »  lubricant  that 
is  uniform— En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 

We  ask  only  that  you  try  En-ar-co  National  Motor  OH. 
Regardless  of  the  motor  you  use,  whether  in  automo- 
bile, tractor,  motor  boat  or  engine,  your  investment 
demands  that  you  lubricate  with  oil  made  by  "men  //> 
who  know"  —  men  who  are  graduate  workmen.  //A 

//A 

/'////  M 

//////  0  The  National  * 

0  Refining  Co.,  * 
«1427  RoseBldg.  * 

'    Cleveland,  Ohio  ' 

1  own   i 

(Give  name  above)  * 

'  / 10  an  tomo  bile  or  tractor  ^ 
J£r  and  enclose  one  3-cent  i 
//»  stamp.  Send  me  Handy  t 
'Af  Oil  Can  Free.  Please  give  g 
nearest  shipping  point  m  \ 
State  and  auote   nriceq  on  r 


Get  This  FREE  Handy 
Oil  Can 

Wo  Also  Sand  Facta  You  Should  Know 

Be  sure  to  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon 
below.    We  will  send  a  new-style 
special  design  oiler  that  reaches  the 
hard-to-get-at  places.   You  can't 
find  another  like  it  anywhere. 

We  will  also  send  vital  lubri 
cation  facts  that  you  should 
know.    We  want  you  to 
have  them  now,  early  in 
the  season.   Send  today. 


The 


National  Refining  Company 

Branch  Offices  In  77  Cities 

General  Offices:  Cleveland.  Ohio  (77) 


p>  state  and  quote  prices  on  \ 
items  I  have  marked.  I  will  be  * 


in  the  market  about  . . 

[Give  date  above) 


•  auto  grease  per  year 


I  use — gals,  gasoline  per  year  t 
I  use — gals,  motor  oil  per  year  ' 
I  use — lbs.  axle  grease  per  year  t 
1  use — gals,  kero-  t 


Bene  per  year.    I  use  gals,  tractor  oil  per  year.  ' 

My  name  Is   i 

B.  F..D  Poetoffice   J 

County   State   i 

Tear  or  Out  Out— Mail  Today 

NOTE:  This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless  you 
give  make  vt  your  auto  or  tractor. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


May  25,  1918 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Feeding  Value  of  Skim  Milk 


The  safest  way  to  select  a  dairy  bull 
is  to  choose  a  mature  one  that  already 
has  (laughters  in  milk  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  judge  how  he  transmits  dairy 
qualities.  This  plan  is  especially  valu- 
able for  the  man  who  has  a  herd  already 
well  developed.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Missouri  used  this  method  in 
selecting  Sultana's  Virginia  Lad.  The 
average  record — 9,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  511  pounds  of  fat  as  two-year-olds 
— of  his  first  five  daughters  to  freshen, 
ehows  the  marked  success  of  the  plan  in 


this  case.  Difficulties  are  experienced  in 
many  cases  in  obtaining  such  a  bull,  and 
as  a  rule  only  the  owner  of  a  pure-bred 
herd  can  afford  the  time  and  expense 
involved  in  finding  such  an  animal. 
However,  it  is  always  well  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  such  a  bull,  and  to  keep  a 
highly-bred  bull  one*  used  in  the  herd 
until  the  results  in  breeding  can  be  as- 
certained. 


Meet  the  wheat  crisis  by  recognizing  it 
— join  the  "wheatless-till-harrest"  club. 


DN  ORDER  to  understand  why  skim 
milk  is  such  a  valuable  feed,  we 
should  first  know  what  milk  con- 
^  tains,  and,  second,  what  is  taken 
out  when  it  is  separated  and  what  re- 
mains. The  following  table  represents 
what  would  be  found  in  an  average  hun-. 
dred  pounds  of  milk,  the  figures  being 
those  of  Professor  Babcock: 


Water  87.17 

Fat   3.69 

Milk  sugar   4.88 

Casein   3.02 

Albumen  53 

Ash  71 


100.00 

When  the  cream  is  removed  by  the 
cream  separator,  practieally  all  the  but- 
ter fat  is  taken  out.  The  skim  milk 
which  remains  contains  everything  but 
the  fat,  and  the  second  table  shows  what 
is  left  of  the  hundred  pounds  if  nothing 
but  butter  fat  is  removed.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  skim  a  100  per  cent 
cream,  thus  taking  out  only  butter  fat, 
but  a  50  per  cent  cream  is  possible,  and 
this  would  remove  less  than  four  pounds 
of  other  material  than  fat  from  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk  so  that  there  would 
remain  over  ninety-two  pounds  of  skim 
milk  for  feeding. 

What  remains  after  separation: 


Water  87.17 

Fat  02 

Milk  sugar   4.88 

Casein.   3.02 

Albumen  53 

Ash  71 


96.33 

The  skim  milk  has  a  feeding  value  be- 
cause, although  the  fat  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  it,  it  still  contains  the  pro- 
teids;  that  is,  casein  and  albumen,  which 
are  known  as  the  flesh-forming  constit- 
uents of  food.  The  function  of  the  pro- 
teids  is  to  furnish  material  for  the 
formation  of  lean  flesh,  blood,  tendons, 
nerves,  hair,  horns,  and  wool.  The  fat 
taken  from  the  milk  with  the  cream  is 
the  energy-producing  constituent  of  food 
— it  is  stored  up  in  the  body  either  as 
fat,  or  it  is  burned  in  the  system  to  pro- 
duce heat  and  energy.  The  equivalent 
of  the  fat  taken  with  the  cream  may  be 
added  to  skim  milk  in  the  form  of  corn 
chop,  oil  meal,  or  other  ground  feed. 

From  the  tables  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  protein  in  skim 
milk  is  greater  than  in  a  whole  milk,  and 
as  protein  is  what  produces  bone  and 
muscle,  the  feeding  value  of  skim  milk 
is  apparent.  The  fat  taken  from  the 
skim  milk  can  be  readily  supplied  in  the 
fat  and  starch  contained  in  grain. 

The  secret  of  success  in  feeding  skim 
milk  lies  in  feeding  it  when  it  is  warm 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  become  a  breed- 
ing place  for  undesirable  germs.  The 
butter  fat  which  has  been  taken  from 


the  milk  can  be  easily  replaced  by  add- 
ing corn  meal  or  other  starchy  grain, 
which  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  material 
than  butter  fat.  This  serves  to  balance 
the  skim  milk,  since  the  calf  or  pig  uses 
the  starchy  grain  to  take  the  place  of 
the  butter  fat  removed.  For  feeding 
young  pigs,  skim  milk  in  connection  with 
corn  meal  is  worth  from  25  to  75  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  depending  upon  the 
price  of  corn.  At  the  present  price  of 
corn  a  proper  use  of  skim  milk  in  feed- 
ing pigs  should  return  a  value  not  far 
from  the  maximum  figure  given. 

Professor  Henry  in  "Henry's  Feeds  and 
Feeding"  says:  "The  principal  reason 
for  the  high  value  of  skim  milk  as  a 
feed  for  growing  pigs  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  growth-producing  food,  contain- 
ing all  these  elements  ordinarily  in  the 
milk.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
the  corn  belt  the  tendency  is  to  feed  pigs 
too  much  of  a  fattening  ration  in  the 
form  of  corn.  Such  a  ration  lacks  the 
growth-making  elements  which  are  sup- 
plied in  the  best  form  by  skim  milk  and 
butter  milk." 

In  some  recent  trials  made  by  the 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  it 
was  found  that  with  eggs  selling  at  20 
to  25  cents  per  dozen,  skim  milk  used 
for  moistening  the  mash  fed  to  chickens 
had  a  feeding  value  of  about  2  cents  a 
quart. 


Purpose  of  Calf  Clubs 

In  the  organization  of  calf  clubs, 
bankers  and  other  enthusiasts  anxious 
to  develop  dairying  in  their  respective 
communities  should  not  overlook  the 
training  of  the  boys  and  girls  concerned. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  get  some  good  dairy 
cattle  into  a  community,  but  it  ia  a 
finer  thing  to  train  the  young  people  to 
love  stock  and  teach  them  the  best  and 
most  profitable  methods  to  follow.  The 
work  is  only  begun  when  the  calves  are 
distributed.  The  promoter  must  carry 
out  a  systematic  follow-up  campaign  or 
the  club  will  not  accomplish  that  for 
which  such  clubs  are  formed. 

We  agree  with  the  sentiment  recently 
expressed  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  that  the 
calf  club  is  a  means  of  making  the  care 
and  handling  of  dairy  cattle  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  drudgery.  [Tt  is  an  effort," 
says  the  editor,  "to  induce  boys  and 
girls  to  care  for  and  raise  dairy  calves 
— and  to  be  interested  in  the  work.  The 
chief  object  is  to  encourage  among  boys 
and  girls  a  love  for  hive  stock  which  will 
lead  them  to  become  caretakers  of  ani- 
mals.  The  club  teaches  thrift. 

"Half  of  the  good  of  club  endeavor  56 
lost  when  a  sale  of  the  calves  is  held. 
The  fullest  benefits  follow  the  plan  of 
growing  the  calves  until  they  become  a 
part  of  the  milking  herd.  Carried  to  its 
largest  purpose,  club  work  engenders  a 
liking  for  animal  husbandry  and  an  un- 


THE  "ACID"  TEST 
OF  VALUE 

At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price- 
Auction  prices  are  apt  to  be  lower  than  the  real  value  warrants, 
rather  than  higher. 

In  any  case,  auction  prices  represent  the  estimate  of  value  placed 
on  the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  selleT. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  cow  owner's  appreciation  of  the 
unusual  values  offered  in  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

From  one  state  after  another  have  come  reports  of  the  sale  of 
De  Laval  machines  at  farm  auctions — machines  which  had  been  in 
steady  use  for  several  years — at  prices,  in  most  cases,  only  two  or  three 
dollars  less  than  the  sale  price  when  new;  sometimes  at  practically  the 
same  price  at  which  the  machine  was  sold  when  new;  and,  in  several 
instances,  at  even  more  than  the  original  list  price. 

In  February,  at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  a  De  Laval  in  use  "two 
years  was  sold  for  $1.25  above  the  original  purchase  price.  In  Ken- 
tucky a  farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval  $2.00  more  than  the  original  price, 
at  an  auction  sale.  Last  January,  in  West  Virginia,  a  second-hand 
De  Laval  sold  at  auction  for  $2.50  less  than  the  original  catalog  price. 
On  January  15,  in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a  year  was  sold  at 
auction  for  exactly  the  same  price  it  brought  when  new,  and  at  another 
point  in  Ohio  a  De  Laval  in  use  several  months  brought  several  dollars 
more  at  auction  than  the  original  list  price.  In  the  province  of  Ontario, 
early  in  April,  a  De  Laval  in  use  since  1916  brought  at  auction  a  price 
$5.00  higher  than  the  owner  paid  for  it  when  new. 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  paid  for  De  Lavals  at  farm  auctions, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  other  makes  of  cream  separators  are 
offered  they  are  usually  listed  simply  as  a  "cream  separator,"  and  not 
by  name.  Often  there  is  no  bid  for  such  machines  and  their  usual 
auction  prices  run  from  $10  to  $15.  We  have  never  heard  of  one  that 
sold  at  auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had"  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
cleaner  skimming,  easier  turning,  the  great  durability  and  the  splendid 
service  given  by  the  De  Laval  machines,  but  here  is  the  strongest  and 
best  sort  of  evidence  that  those  who  know  cream  separators  appreciate 
that  the  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  gets  good  and  generous  value  for 
the  purchase  price.  And  further,  that  even  after  a  De  Laval  has  been 
several  years  in  use,  it  is  practically  as  good  as  new. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator  or  in  need  of  a  new  or 
better  one,  why  not  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  immedi- 
ately? If  you  don't  know  him,  address  the  nearest  De  Laval 
office  as  below,  for  any  desired  particulars. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


36  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


10  MORE  SPILT  MILK! 


Government  reports 
show  $18,000,000  worth 
lost  in  one  year.  HELP 
SAVE  IT.  Conservation  is  the  foreword  and  sligan  of  the  nation. 
Much  of  the  milk  product  is  lost  at  shipping  stations.  STOP  THIS 
LOSS  with  HENTHOKN'S  MILK  CAN  LOCK.  It  locks  and  seals 
the  can  securely  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it  arrives 
at  its  destination.  With  this  lock  it  is  impossible  for  cream  or  milk 
to  be  spilled  or  pilfered.    Price,  65  Cents.    Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co.,  Osawatomie,  Kansas 
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derstanding  of  the  things  of  the  farm. 
It  helps  make  the  farm  a  place  where 
boys  and  girls  want  to  continue  to  live." 

At  this  time  of  the  year  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Dairy  Club  are 
feeding  smaller  amounts  of  grain  than  in 
the  winter.  Where  only  a  few  pounds 
are  fed  each  day  it  is  inconvenient  and 
unnecessary  to  weigh  each  day's  ration 
separately  if  the  total  amount  fed  dur- 
ing the  month  is  known.  Twenty-five  or 
a  hundred  pounds  can  be  weighed  out  at 
a  time  more  conveniently  than  a  few 
pounds  each  day.  The  grain  can  be  fed 
by  measure  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
month  whatever  is  left  can  be  weighed 
and  this  amount  deducted  from  the  orig- 
inal weight.  This  is  really  more  accu- 
rate than  attempting  to  weigh  small 
amounts  daily.  When  this  is  done,  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  on  the 
record  is  the  total  amount  of  each  kind 
of  grain  fed  during  the  month. 

Cows  of  Coming  Generation 

The  right  kind  of  breeding  on  the  side 
of  the  sire  is  of  even  greater  importance 
in  improving  the  production  capacity  of 
a  whole  herd  than  simply  culling  and 
raising  calves  only  from  the  highest- 
producing  cows.  In  speaking  before  a 
dairy  convention  at  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, recently,  Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  constant  culling 
out  of  our  inferior  cows  would  not  re- 
sult in  the  next  generation  having 
fewer  cows.  "The  statements  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  I  am  aware  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  opinion,"  said 
ProfessorJEckles,  "but  our  ideas  must  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  in  the  light 
of  recent  scientific  knowledge.  I  will 
say  it  is  entirely  possible  and  in  fact 
probable  that  if  we  depend  upon  the 
elimination  of  poor  cows  alone,  the  next 
generation  will  contain  almost  as  many 
inferior  ones  as  does  this  one.  To  make 
it  more  concrete,  I  will  say  that  in  a 
herd  where  the  animals  are  much  the 
same  breeding,  a  heifer  calf  from  one  of 
the  best  cows  in  the  herd  stands  some 
chance,  but  a  very  small  one,  of  being 
better  than  a  heifer  from  one  of  the  av- 
erage cows  in  the  herd,  provided  both 
heifers  are  by  the  same  bull.  I  fear 
some  who  are  not  members  of  the  cow 
testing  association  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed along  these  lines  in  the  future. 
Those  who  assume  that  the  heifers 
raised  from  the  cows  that  are  retained 
on  account  of  profitable  production  will 
average  the  equal  of  their  dams  are  due 
to  disappointment.  Unless  a  sire  is  used 
much  better  than  the  cows,  the  heifers 
raised  'will  have  to  be  culled  almost  as 
much  as  were  their  dams.  While  it  cer- 
tainly is  advisable  to  raise  the  heifers 
from  the  best  cows  in  preference  to 
those  from  inferior  ones,  this  by  no 
means  solves  the  problem  of  getting  a 
higher  proportion  of  good  producers  in 
the  coming  generation. 

"The  situation  as  I  have  presented  it," 
continued  Professor  Eckles,  "may  look  a 
little  gloomy,  but  there  is  a  way  out. 
I  have  said  that  the  cow  tends  to  trans- 
mit the  average  of  her  strain  or  family, 
not  necessarily  her  own  peculiar  quali- 
ties, if  she  is  above  the  average  of  her 
family.  Evidently  then  what  we  need 
to  do  to  improve  the  average  of  the  herd 
making  250  pounds  of  fat  before  any 
animals  have  been  culled  out  is  to  intro- 
duce blood  of  a  higher  strain;  that  is. 
one  that  has  an  average  inheritance  of 
say  300  pounds. 

"One  way  would  be  to  dispose  of  all 
these  low  strain  cows  and  replace  them 
with  cows  of  a  strain  having  a  higher 
average  dairy  inheritance.  This  is  not 
generally  practical.  Clearly  there  is  one 
practical  way  to  introduce  such  blood  in 
most  cases ;  that  is  through  a  sire  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  strain,  that  is  having  a 
better  inheritance  than  the  dams." 


Silo-Building  Begins 

We  note  from  a  news  item  in  the  Val- 
ley Falls  paper  that  six  silos  have  al- 
ready been  ordered  in  that  community. 
In  various  communities  all  over  the 
state  it  will  be  found  that  silos  are  al- 
ready being  planned  for  storing  the  feed 
crop  next  fall.  The  phenomenally  high 
prices  of  the  past  season  have  increased 
the  interest  in  the  silo  as  a  means  of 
getting  away  from  high  feed  bills.  The 
silo  is  simply  a  means  of  saving  all  the 
crop  raised  and  turning  it  to  productive 
purposes.  With  a  good  supply  of  silage 
the  dairyman  or  beef  cattleman  is  fairly 
independent  of  purchased  concentrated 
feeds. 

These  six  silos  in  the  Valley  Falls 
territory  are  only  starters,  for  there 
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will  be  many  more  who  will  decide  to 
build  before  fall.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
begin  early.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  many  who  wait  until  the  crop  is 
ready  for  the  silo  lose  out.  The  six 
ordered  are  to  be  put  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  One  of  the  men  has  had  a  silo 
for  several  years  and  intends  to  use  this 
second  one  for  summer  feed.  He  has 
figured  out  that  he  can  produce .  more 
milk  at  less  cost  from  silage  than  by 
using  pasture  exclusively.  We  believe 
every  well-equipped  dairy  farm  should 
have  a  summer  silo.  In  no  other  way 
can  production  be  maintained  so  cheaply 
through  the  summer  season. 


Weed  Out  Slacker  Cows 

Income  from  dairy  cows  advances  at 
a  remarkable  rate  as  milk  production 
increases.  This  is  why  poor  producers 
should  be  weeded  from  the  dairy  herd. 
Tabulations  of  5,587  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation records  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  covering  a 
period  of  four  years,  show  that  as  the 
average  butter  fat  production  increased 
from  150  to  200  pounds  the  income  over 
cost  of  feed  advanced  from  $21  to  $34; 
that  is,  a  gain  of  fifty  pounds,  or  33^ 
per  cent,  in  production  gave  an  increased 
income  of  62  per  cent  over  cost  of  feed. 
The  next  gain  of  fifty  pounds  raised  the 
income  over  cost  of  feed  to  $50,  the  next 
to  $63,  the  next  to  $74,  the  next  to  $87, 
the  next  to  $100,  and  the  last  to  $118. 

As  the  butter  fat  production  increased 
from  150  pounds  to  300  pounds,  the  in- 
come over  cost  of  feed  advanced  from 
$20  to  $63;  in  other  words,  as  production 
doubled  income  over  feed  cost  advanced 
three  times.  When  the  butter  fat  pro- 
duction increased  from  150  pounds  to 
450  pounds — that  is,  trebled — the  income 
over  cost  of  feed  advanced  from  $21  to 
$100,  or  almost  five  times  as  much. 

At  this  rate  of  increase,  when  only 
cost  of  feed  is  considered,  one  cow  that 
produced  450  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  year 
would  show  as  much  income  over  cost 
of  feed  as  twenty  cows  whose  average 
production  was  100  'pounds. 

A  study  of  the  records,  says  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  showed  that 
the  cost  of  roughage  was  about  the  same 
for  all  the  cows,  regardless  of  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  grain  was  consider- 
ably higher  for  the  more  productive  cows 
than  for  the  low  producers,  but  it  was 
much  lower  per  pound  of  butter  fat. 
The  increased  income,  however,  though 
it  should  be  credited  in  part  to  better 
feeding,  was  evidently  due  more  largely 
to  better  cows. 


Dairy  Cattle  Congress 

The  ninth  annual  Dairy  Cattle  Con- 
gress will  be  held  September  30  to  Oc- 
tober 6,  1918,  in  its  permanent  home  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  This  is  the  great  yearly 
event  in  the  dairy  industry  in  the  middle 
western  states  and  the  1918  show  prom- 
ises, like  each  of  its  predecessors,  to  sur- 
pass every  previous  show  as  a  compre- 
hensive exponent  of  the  great  industry 
it  represents.  Such  events  are  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  both  conservation 
and  production  and  have  not  only  the 
sanction  but  the  hearty  recommendation 
of  the  Government. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  visitor,  the 
Cattle  Congress  is  of  untold  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  brings  him  face  to 
face  with  the  latest  achievements  along 
manufacturing  lines.  It  shows  him  what 
the  manufacturing  world  offers  in  the 
way  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
those  conveniences  which  are  fast  tak- 
ing the  drudgery  out  of  every  phase  of 
farming. 

The  programs  which  form  a  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Cattle  Congress 
bring  together  the  best  authorities  on 
subjects  that  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  men  who  believe  in  keeping  thor- 
oughly posted  and  up  to  date  in  their 
business.  Dairying  is  a  business  just  as 
much  as  merchandising  or  manufactur- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  activity  in  touch  with  human 
life.  This  has  been  brought  out  with 
decided  emphasis  during  the  recent  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made  along 
the  lines  of  the  foods  that  are  best 
adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  the  hu- 
man race. 


Last  winter  during  the  coldest  period, 
J.  W.  Hamm,  of  Humboldt,  sold  $200 
worth  of  butter  fat  and  eggs  monthly. 
This  farm  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  county.  It  is  Equipped  with  a  mod- 
ern dairy  barn,  silo,  and  a  splendid  tile 
block  chicken  house. 


All  roads  of  "service"  lead  to  France. 


Through  remote  French  vil- 
lages resounds  the  unaccus- 
tomed tramp  of  American 
soldiers.  But  a  little  while  ago 
and  these  men  were  in  the 
quiet  of  their  homes  in  a  peace- 
ful country.  Today,  in  a 
strange  land,  they  are  fac- 
ing the  world's  bloodiest 
struggle. 

Pershing  at  the  tomb  of 
America's  old  time  friend 
months  ago  reported,  with  true 
soldier  eloquence,  "Lafayette, 
here  we  are."  And  it  is  for  us 
of  the  great  American  democ- 
racy to  rally  all  our  might  to 
the  support  of  our  army  and 
our  allies. 


This  is  your  first  chance  to  defend  the 
flag.    Go  the  limit. 


Plant  an  acre  for  the  shell-hounded 
farmers  of  "No  Man's  Land." 


The  Woman  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

cidentally  they  built  up  the  church  into 
a  live  flourishing  condition,  and  all  the 
moral  forces  of  the  community  were 
strengthened  by  their  efforts. 

A  normal  woman's  home  has  always 
been  and  is  yet  her  chief  interest.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  nowhere  is  the  op- 
portunity for  building  the  ideal  home 
better  than  in  the  country  nowadays. 
Nowhere  else  do  you  find  a  more  real 
partnership  between  husband  and  wife 
than  in  the  business  of  farming,  for  the 
work  of  the  one  is  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  firm  as  the  work  of  the 
other.  Nowhere  else  can  the  children, 
without  harm  to  their  growing  young 
bodies,  help  in  the  business,  working 
under  the  parent's  direct  watchfulness 
and  supervision,  that  all — father,  mother 
and  children — may  share  in  the  play- 
time later  on.  We  have  profited  by  so 
many  of  the  labor-saving  devices  in  the 
house  as  well  as  on  the  farm,  that  labor 
is  not  so  confining  as  it  used  to  be. 
True,  we  are  as  busy  as  busy  can  be, 
but  how  many  days  in  a  week  do  you 
women  give  to  activities  outside  the 
home? 

Our  feeling  of  home  has  been  stretched 
in  the  last  few  years,  stretched  to  take 
in  our  home  community  at  least.  And 
so  as  we  take  thought  for  our  homes,  to 
make  them  stand  for  love  and  truth  and 
high  ideals,  we  shall  also  have  the  wel- 
fare of  our  community  upon  our  hearts. 


From  our  shores  to  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  which  must  be 
bridged  with  ceaseless  sup- 
plies to  our  troops.  Every  day 
calls  for  action  here,  no  less 
than  there.  Cooperate!  Sacri- 
fice! These  are  the  watch- 
words sent  over  the  land  by 
the  Government. 

In  this  national  effort  the  Bell 
System  has  served  with  every 
other  essential  industry  in 
order  that  communication, 
manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion may  be  kept  at  the  peak 
of  efficiency  to  provide  the 
munitions,  ordnance  and 
supplies  so  urgently  needed. 


WOOL 

Growers  and  Buyers 


Get  full  information  regard- 
ing maximum  prices  on  wool 
paid  by  the 

United  States 
Government 

Highest  prices  paid  only  when 
wool  is  snipped  to  Central  market. 

In  order  to  keep  posted  regarding 
the  maximum  price  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  yOur  name  must 
be  on  our  mailing  list, 

52  Years  of  Satisfying  Shippers 
Is  Our  Record 

Write  us  today.  Price  lists,  and 
shipping  tags,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
FREE.   Just  a  postal  will  do. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

"  World's  Greatest  Wool  House" 
1 159  W.  35th  St.  Chicago,  III. 


During  the  next  few  years  the  manure 
spreader  will  justify  its  existence  more 
than  ever  before.  All  stable  waste  should 
be  spread  over  the  land  before  any  of 
its  fertility  is  lost. 

Stand  behind  the  boys  at  the  front — 
but  not  too  far  behind. 


AMERICA**  ^ELEPttWE  AND*?EtEGRAPH«COMPANY 
An Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Unieenal  Service 
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KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  SI  5.00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 
bors and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  uses  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  can* 
ind  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  13*        Wilmington,  N.  C 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  2??.^.'an3h£ue 

all  files.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Madeoi 
metal,  can*  1 spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything* 
Guaranteed  effect!**. 
Sold  by  dealers,  Of 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1,  ( 

&AB0LD  SOMEStS,  150  D«K»lb  At*.,  Brooklyn,  H.  * 


capper  immm  co. 

-  TOPEKA  -  KANSAS  , 
HALFTONES  &  ZINC  ETCHINGS 


IO1O0BI    Aff»  C0LLEG18 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  811  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  writs 

PRES.  C.  E.  PI  H  LB  LAD 
Llndsborg    -    -    -  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OTTA  WA,  /CANS.  FREE 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


f  ROCHLTfcD. 
C  AM  HOLE, COW N* 
COR. If  COVLRYOK 


mm 


Crocheted  camisole,  sown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  he  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,  10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  purchase  of  meat  for  our  army 
and  navy  and  for  our  Allies  has  recently 
been  placed  under  a  single  head.  This  is 
a  step  that  will  be  approved  by  all. 
The  following  statements  from  the  Food 
Administration  announce  the  plan.  The 
allotment  of  meat  purchases  for  the 
army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  the  Allies 
will  henceforth  be  consolidated  in  a  sin- 
gle bureau  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
with  E.  L.  Roy  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  charge.  Mr.  Roy  has  agreed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work  to 
take  a  commission  in  the  quartermaster- 
general's  department.  Gordon  Hatley  of 
Chicago  has  joined  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  will  assist  Mr.  Roy  in  provi- 
sion purchases  for  the  Allies. 

Plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water,  grit,  shell, 
and  green  feed  should  be  available  to 
baby  chicks  from  the  first  day. 


FARMER 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  bellevlnr 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Memorial  Day 

Whom  shall  we  greet  Memorial  Day? 
Old  friends,  and  old  foes  too.  for  they 

Fought  as  befits  men  of  our  race, 
Against  all  odds  and  sturdily; 
No  braver  men  on  earth  there  be 

Than  those  who  met  us  face  to  face, 
Until  at  Appomatox  Ford 

Grant  scorned  to  take  Lee's  stainless  sword, 
God  send  them  all  His  gifts  and  grace. 

Whom  shall  we  miss  Memorial  Day? 
Well  it  is  that  long  years  allay 

The  burdens  of  the  iaboring  heart 
In  joy  or  sorrow,  for  the  list 
Is  long  of  loved  ones  we  have  missed 

From  camp  and  banquet,  field  and  mart; 
In  ancient  foray,  field,  or  fray, 
And  peaceful  deathbeds  passed  away, 

They  from  our  hearts  were  torn  apart. 

What  shall  we  say  Memorial  Day? 
That  we  tread  fearlessly  the  way 

From  Manhood's  prime  to  Age's  frost; 
As  in  the  grand,  grim  past  we  trod 
The  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God 

Regardless  of  the  pain  or  cost; 
That  still  we  prize  o'er  wealth  and  power 
Our  fatherland,  and  Freedom's  dower, 

For  which  such  precious  lives  were  lost. 

— Charles  Winslow  Hall. 


Meals  Wheatless  at  College 

The  cafeteria  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  has  discontinued  the  use  of 
wheat  flour  in  any  form.  This  has  been 
done  not  only  to  save  wheat  that  would 
otherwise  be  used  at  the  cafeteria,  but 
also  with  the  hope  of  accustoming  its 
patrons  to  the  use  of  other  foods  in  its 
place. 

Miss  Flora  Monvoe,  manager  of  the 
cafeteria,  says  that  any  home  can  con- 
form to  the  same  rulings,  and  thus  give 
more  wheat  to  the  Allies.  More  rice 
and  more  potatoes  are  used,  these  two 
starch  foods  making  up  for  the  absence 
of  wheat.  Corn  bread,  corn  muffins,  bar- 
ley muffins,  and  other  combinations  of 
wheat  flour  substitutes  are  served.  Pas- 
tries are  made  from  wheat  flour  substi- 
tutes, such  as  flour  made  from  barley, 
rice,  corn,  potatoes,  tapioca,  kafir,  and 
oatmeal.  A  pie  crust  made  with  half 
corn  flour  and  half  barley  is  a  much  rec- 
ommended recipe  for  a  household  using 
small  proportions,  as  the  barley  flour  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities. 
For  thickening,  corn  starch  and  rice  flour 
are  used. 

Soy  bean  is  another  new  wheat  flour 
substitute  used  in  pastry,  but  it  is  not 
used  extensively  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  protein  contained  in  this 
glutinous  bean.  When  combined  in  the 
proper  proportion  with  a  starchy  flour, 
such  as  rice,  it  takes  less  fat  in  baking 
because  of  the  oil. 

Baking  with  these  combinations  will 
doubtless  be  an  added  expense  to  house- 
wives, as  the  ingredients,  which  are 
comparatively  expensive,  will  require 
more  fat,  more  salt,  and  more  labor. 
Twice  the  amount  of  labor  is  required 
to  make  a  pie  crust  with  these  substi- 
tute flours,  as  the  crust  must  be  thicker. 
"An  effort  to  win  the  war  should  be 
foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  house- 
wife," said  Miss  Monroe,  "regardless  of 
labor  and  expense." 


Food  Survey  of  the  Home 

The  real  work  of  woman  since  we  en- 
tered the  war  has  been  conservation. 
We  must  hold  every  position  we  took 
last  year  and  go  forward  to  new  ground 
this  year.  A  food  survey  to  determine 
the  year's  needs  will  help.  Back  up  your 
gardening  plan  with  a  cellar  and  pantry 
plan. 

How  many  potatoes  and  how  many 
beans  will  you  need?  How  many  jars 
of  tomatoes  and  how  many  of  peaches? 
Sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  make 
a  definite  plan,  remembering  that  every 
woman's  real  war  work  is  to  make  the 
home  pantry  as  independent  as  possible 
of  the  world  pantry.  Take  stock  of 
what  you  used  during  the  winter  and  of 
what  you  have  left  on  hand.  Make  an 
estimate  of  your  grocery  orders  for  the 
past  winter  and  plan  this  year  to  re- 
duce these  to  a  minimum  by  substituting 
your  own  products.  For  instance  for 
sugar,  substitute  sorghum  syrup  and 
honey  if  they  are  available;  for  candy, 
home-made  crystallized  fruits  and  fruit 
pastes;  for  raisins,  dried  cherries;  for 
tropical  fruits,  native  fruit?;  for  Brazil 
nuts,  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts;  for 
canned  meats,  home-canned  meats;  for 


shipped  breadstuffs,  neighborhood  meals 
and  flours. 

To  sum  it  all  up — stop  eating  freight. 
Transportation  is  the  greatest  problem 
of  the  war  and  shipping  space  the  most 
precious  thing  in  all  the  world.  Above 
all,  don't  eat  from  the  pantry  of  the 
hungry  Allies.  With  a  little  planning 
and  much  hard  work  you  can  fill  your 
pantry  with  home-grown  foods. 

Before  giving  up  this  survey  exhaust 
all  home  resources,  then  extend  your  sur- 
vey to  the  neighborhood  in  a  five,  ten 
or  fifteen-mile  circuit,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  plan  to  eat  home 
products. 


Children  Willing  Workers 

The  occupations  of  grown-ups  have 
great  attraction  for  children.  A  few 
simple  regular  duties  should  be  given 
them  every  day.  Work  is  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  spiritual  development, 
and  the  wisest  of  all  teachers  for  little 
children.  A  child's  offer  to  help  should 
never  be  refused.  To  be  sure,  the 
mother  may  at  first  find  it  far  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  a  help,  but  children  of 
four  or  five  can  learn  to  dress  and  un- 
dress themselves,  wipe  the  dishes,  dust 
the  chairs,  help  make  beds,  carry  small 
pieces  of  kindling,  empty  scrap  baskets, 
water  plants,  and  help  in  many  other 
ways. 

If  the  mother's  spirit  is  right,  children 
will  always  love  to  help.  Children  are 
little  reflectors,  and  soon  catch  the  spirit 
of  cheerful,  willing  work.  If  they  see 
work  done  complainingly,  what  wonder 
if  they  also  begin  to  feel  badly  used 
when  asked  to  perform  some  simple 
helpful  service — and  to  look  upon  work 
as  a  disagreeable  hardship. — Mrs.  Elvira 
Hyatt. 


Are  You  a  Kansan? 

Since  the  Draft  Law  went  into  effect 
there  have, been  many  requests  to  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  .for  cer- 
tified copies  of  birth  registration  cer- 
tificates. These  could  not  be  furnished 
because  the  vital  statistics  law  provid- 
ing for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  did  not  become  effective  until 
1911. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  now 
arranged  for  the  filing  of  birth  certifi- 
cates antedating  the  Kansas  law.  It 
will  accept  a  certificate  showing  the 
name,  sex,  date,  place,  residence,  full 
name  of  father  and  maiden  name  of 
mother  and  a  certificate  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  midwife.  If  the  signa- 
ture of  the  attending  physician  cannot 
be  secured,  the  board  will  accept  the  cer- 
tificate of  reputable  persons  who  may 
have  definite  knowledge  of  the  birth. 
This  certificate  will  be  filed  with  the 
vital  statistics  department  of  the  Board, 
and  these  records  are  maintained  for- 
ever. There  are  many  cases  known  in 
Kansas  now  where  the  failure  to  have 
definite  birth  records  has  prevented  in- 
heritances, and  in  a  few  cases  has  pre- 
vented the  payment  of  claims  of  various 
kinds. 

Following  the  close  of  the  great  war 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  claims  of  vari- 
ous kinds  appear,  and  in  many  of  these 
a  demand  will  be  made  for  a  certificate 
of  birth.  If  this  certificate  were  on  file 
with  the  Kansas  Board  of  Health  it 
could  be  had  in  a  few  minutes'  time. 
If  it  is  not  on  file,  the  claimant  would 
be  required  to  go  to  considerable  effort 
and  expense  to  furnish  the  proper 
proofs. 

This  service  and  the  records  are  avail- 
able to  any  native  Kansan,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  fix  a  permanent  rec- 
ord of  their  birth.  Any  physician  will 
furnish  a  blank  copy  of  birth  certificate 
on  request,  or  they  may  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity  from  the  city  or  township 
clerk.  Properly  filled  out  and  returned 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health  it  becomes 
a  permanent  record,  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  courts  everywhere  as 
the  final  proof  of  nativity. 

A  birth  certificate  is  now  required  to 
obtain  a  passport  to  a  foreign  country, 
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to  obtain  a  soldier's  pension,  and  to  es- 
tablish American  citizenship. 

A  birth  certificate  may  be  required  to 
establish  identity;  to  enter  school;  to 
employment  under  child  labor  laws;  to 
inherit  property;  to  establish  liability 
for  military  service  and  exemption 
therefrom;  to  vote;  to  hold  title,  to  buy 
or  sell  real  estate;  to  marry. 

Later  a  birth  certificate  will  probably 
be  required  to  obtain  a  soldier's  allow- 
ance for  dependents,  which  is  at  present 
$15  for  the  wife,  $10  for  the  first  child, 
$7.50  for  the  second,  and  $5  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  children. 

If  you  are  a  Kansan,  file  a  record  of 
your  birth  today. — Lydia  Allen  DeVtx- 
biss,  M.D. 


Editor's  Note.  —  Doctor  DeVilbiss 
writes  us,  "Not  a  day  passes  but  some 
bewildered  person  comes  to  this  office 
seeking  proof  that  he  is  an  American 
citizen  and  a  Kansan."  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  is 
establishing  files  antedating  1911  and 
sufficiently  complete  to  include  every 
citizen  who  will  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege.  These  records  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Registration  blanks  may  bo 
obtained  by  writing  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health,  Topeka. 


Economy  in  Buying  Clothing 

The  women  of  this  country  are  realiz- 
ing that  an  intelligent  expenditure  of 
the  family  income  is  an  essential  part  of 
efficient  home-making.  An  examination 
by  investigators  of  the  household  bud- 
gets of  families  living  on  moderate  in- 
comes shows  that  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  income  is  spent  for  clothing  and 
home  furnishings.  Women  are  increas- 
ingly the  direct  retail  purchasers,  90  per 
cent  of  the  money  expended  for  home 
maintenance  in  this  country  being  spent 
by  women. 

The  homemaker  who  is  the  purchaser 
of  the  family  clothing  and  household  fab- 
rics should  know  how  to  buy  economic- 
ally. Even  the  most  expert  buyers  to- 
day are  sometimes  deceived  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fabrics  they  select.  If  the 
woman  who  buys  is  going  to  be  able  to 
choose  honest  materials,  she  must  have 
certain  standards  of  quality  and  cost, 
and  must  be  able  to  judge  for  nerself  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  is  getting  the 
thing  which  she  thinks  she  is  paying 
for.  The  following  useful  hints  for  the 
shopper  are  from  a  bulletin  on  textiles 
just  issued  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota : 

"Do  your  buying  at  the  store  that  has 
a  reputation  of  handling  honest  goods. 

"Standard  materials  are  generally 
what  they  are  represented  as  being. 
Learn  from  merchant  or  buyer  what  are 
the  standard  grades  and  trade  names. 
Know  these  fabrics  and  learn  to  judge 
for  yourself  of  the  quality  of  other  fab- 
rics by  comparison. 

"As  a  general  rule,  if  you  wish  dura- 
bility, avoid  buying  sale  specials  and 
the  novelties  of  the  season. 

"Consider  carefully  width  of  material 
with  relation  to  price  per  yard  and  econ- 
omy in  cutting.  According  to  investiga- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  cutting  for 
ready-to-wear  women's  garments,  54-inch 
material  cuts  to  the  best  advantage. 

"Know  the  amount  of  material  needed 
for  your  purpose  when  you  go  to  buy. 
Do  not  depend  upon  the  salesman  to 
tell  you. 

"A  good  salesman  will  cut  off  ma- 
terial by  a  cross  thread,  thus  avoiding 
waste  for  both  purchaser  and  seller.  See 
that  this  is  done. 

"In  buying  wool  fabrics,  select  firmly- 
woven  worsteds,  such  as  serge,  epingle, 
and  gabardine,  for  service.  Woolens  such 
as  broadcloth  and  velour  are  more  dressy 
but  cost  much  more  and  will  not  stand 
the  same  wear  and  tear. 

"Avoid  cotton  and  wool  union  fabrics 
in  which  groups  of  cotton  yarns  appear. 
The  wool  will  shrink  more  than  the  cot- 
ton in  sponging,  pressing,  or  wetting, 
giving  the  surface  of  the  fabric  a  wavy 
effect  as  a  result.  In  a  wool  and  cotton 
mixture  like  covert  cloth,  where  cotton 
and  wool  yarns  are  twisted  together  in 
a  two-ply  yarn,  no  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced. 

"Avoid  buying  for  dresses  or  suits  the 
loosely-woven  baskets  cloths  or  any  ma- 
terial in  which  the  yarns  push  on  each 
other.  The  garment  will  pull  out  of 
shape  and  yarns  will  push  at  the  seams. 

"The  buying  of  silk  is  a  lottery.  As 
a  rule,  do  not  buy  silk  remnants  or 
silks  that  have  been  in  stock  more  than 
six  months  or  a  year.  If  they  are  heav- 
ily weighted,  they  will  not  be  worth 
making  up. 

"Do  not  buy  cheap  silks.  They  may 
be  heavily  weighted  and  marked  down 
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to  close  out  the  stock.  They  may  be 
made  of  a  cheap  grade  of  spun  silk.  They 
may  not  be  silk  at  all. 

"The  soft  crepe  silks  and  taffetas  at 
$2  a  yard  and  up  are  not  likely  to  be 
over-weighted,  but  the  stiff,  rustling 
taffetas  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  yard  are 
heavily  loaded. 

"It  is  wise  to  buy  for  every-day  under- 
wear muslin,  longcloth,  or  cambric  at 
from  18  to  25  cents  a  yard.  Prices  of 
fabrics  are  so  rapidly  advancing  that 
these  figures  may  have  to  be  advanced 
from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

"It  does  not  pay  to  buy  or  to  make 
up  into  dresses  cotton  fabrics  like  ging- 
ham, chambray,  or  poplin,  that  do  not 
prove  to  have  fast  colors. 

"Colored  mercerized  fabrics  are  more 
expensive  than  the  unmercerized  fabrics, 
but  the  colors  are  more  likely  to  be 
fast. 

"Yarn-dyed  and  yarn-mercerized  cot- 
ton fabrics  are  of  better  quality  than 
piece-dyed  and  piece-mercerized. 

"Colored  linens  do  not  wash  well  and 
commonly  fade  in  sunlight,  because  the 
flax  fiber  does  not  hold  the  dye. 

"The  high  price  of  medium  and  fine 
grade  linen  damasks  is  making  them 
prohibitive.  The  high  grade  mercerized 
cotton  damasks  will  give  far  better  ser- 
vice than  the  poor  grades  of  all  linen  or 
linen  and  cotton  union  damasks." 


KANSAS  FARMER 


An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

An  iceless  refrigerator  depends  for  its 
efficiency  on  the  cooling  effect  of  evap- 
orating water.  An  open  framework  of 
shelves  is  surrounded  by  a  cloth  kept 
moist  by  means  of  a  large  pan  of  water 
on  the  top.  A  good  current  of  air  to 
evaporate  the  water  is  essential.  The 
refrigerator  will  work  wherever  cloth 
will  dry  readily,  but  it  must  be  kept  in 
a  shady  place,  since  a  low  temperature 
is  the  main  object.  A  temperature  of 
about  55  degrees  F.  can  be  maintained. 

Make  a  strong  set  of  shelves  open  on 
four  sides  with  a  solid  top  an9  bottom. 
Raise  it  on  short  legs.  Screen  this  on 
three  sides,  and  fit  a  screen  door  to  the 
fourth  side.  The  efficiency  will  be 
greater  if  the  shelves  and  the  bottom 
are  made  of  reinforced  screening  to  al- 
low a  more  free  circulation  of  air. 


AN  ICELESS  REFBIGEBATOR 


Cover  the  four  sides  entirely  with 
canton  flannel,  smooth  side  out,  button- 
ing it  closely  to  the  frame.  This  may 
be  done  easily  by  sewing  buttons  on  tape 
and  tacking  this  tape  firmly  around  the 
upper  edge  of  the  case  on  three  sides, 
also  down  each  side  of  the  framework 
next  the  door  and  on  the  upper  and 
outer  edges  of  the  door.  Allow  a  flap 
of  flannel  to  extend  past  the  outer  edge 
of  the  door  to  be  buttoned  over  on  the 
framework.  It  will  be  necessary  to  un- 
button and  button  this  flap  when  open- 
ing the  case.  Make  buttonholes  in  the 
flannel  covering  corresponding  to  the 
buttons  on  the  case.  Around  the  top  of 
the  covering  sew  four  flaps  of  canton 
flannel  a  little  narrower  than  each  side 
of  the  case  and  large  enough  to  extend 
up  over  the  top  and  dip  into  the  pan  of 
water.  These  will  serve  as  wicks  to 
keep  the  entire  surface  of  the  flannel 
moist.  A  pan  must  be  placed  under- 
neath the  refrigerator  to  catch  the  water 
that  drips  down. 

An  extra  flannel  covering  should  be 
made  for  the  case  so  that  one  may  be 
washed  each  week. 

It  is  desirable,  but  not  essential,  to 
paint  the  case  with  enamel.  A  non- 
rusting  wire  must  be  used  for  the 
screening. 

The  following  dimensions   are  sug- 


gested, and  the  amount  of  material  re- 
quired is  indicated:  Height,  4  feet  8 
inches;  base,  24  inches  square;  space  be- 
tween shelves,  11  inches.  Materials: 
Three  yards  of  24-inch  opal  zinc  screen 
wire;  one  pint  of  flat  coat  white  paint 
for  first  coat;  one  pint  of  white  enamel 
for  second  coat;  50  feet  of  board  Jx3 
inches  for  frame  and  door;  16  feet  of 
board  1x12  inches  for  four  shelves; 
four  feet  of  board  1  x  24  inches  for  top 
and  bottom;  40  feet  of  screen  molding; 
two  hinges;  one  cabinet  catch;  2  J  dozen 
white  china  buttons;  ten  yards  of  white 
corron  tape;  nails;  tacks;  thirteen  yards 
of  30-inch  canton  flannel — two  covers. — 
Extension  Service,  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Vitamines 

"Vitamines"  are  substances  occurring 
in  minute  quantities  in  certain  food  ma- 
terials, which  have  been  found  to  be 
essential  to  growth  and  complete  nutri- 
tion. If  these  are  not  included  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  a  child's  diet,  its 
growth  is  impeded.  In  the  case  of  adults, 
lack  of  these  results  in  certain  diseases. 
These  growth  accessories  should  be  sup- 
plied generously  from  their  best  sources, 
and  growing  children  should  be  liberally 
provided  with  food  containing  them. 
Digestive  disturbances,  stunting  of 
growth,  and  improper  development  are 
danger  signals.  One  need  not  avoid  foods 
lacking  in  vitamines,  however,  if  com- 
bined with  them  are  foods  in  which  they 
are  present. 

Some  foods  relatively  rich  in  vita- 
mines are :  Egg  yolk,  ox  heart,  milk, 
beef  and  other  fresh  meat,  fish,  beans, 
peas,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  corn,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fresh  fruits.  The  fol- 
lowing foods  are  relatively  poor  in  these 
substances  and  should  be  served  with 
foods  in  which  they  are  more  abundant: 
Sterilized  milk,  sterilized  meat,  cabbage, 
turnips,  carrots  and  other  vegetables  of 
this  type,  highly-milled  cereals,  starch, 
pork,  dried  vegetables,  and  dried  fruits. 

Anger 

Anger  is  a  weakness  which  many  peo- 
ple mistake  for  strength. 

Anger  creates  a  poison  within  the 
body  which  upsets  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. 

This  explains  why  the  grouch  is  a 
dyspeptic. 

Anger  burns  up  bodily  energy  just  as 
much  as  hard  work. 

Anger  is  as  bad  for  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  sand  is-  for  the  gearing  of  a 
machine. — Bulletin  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health. 


Butter  a  Food  Necessity 

Experiments  conducted  recently  by 
leading  scientists  and  chemists  have 
given  a  sure  foundation  to  the  dairy- 
men's claim  that  butter  fat  is  a  better 
food  than  the  many  so-called  substi- 
tutes, composed  of  fats  and  vegetable 
oils.  As  a  food,  butter  fat  contains  cer- 
tain growth-building  and  life-giving 
properties,  properties  without  which 
normal  growth  in  children  does  not  take 
place. 

One  pound  of  butter  on  an  energy 
basis  equals:  11.6  pounds  potatoes;  3 
loaves  wheat  bread;  40  pounds  lettuce; 
3rJ  dozen  eggs;  4  pounds  sirloin  steak; 
8  quarts  oysters;  34.3  pounds  tomatoes. 

Every  housewife  should,  in  her  study 
of  economy,  give  careful  consideration  to 
these  facts  before  she  eliminates  butter 
from  the  diet  of  her  family. — Roud  Mc- 
Cann,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

How  Sweet  Is  Syrup? 

A  cup  of  syrup  is  not  as  sweet  as  a 
cup  of  sugar,  but  will  frequently  be 
found  sweet  enough.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  oversweeten  foods.  The  table 
below  gives  the  sweetening  value  of  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  corn  syrup  in  terms 
of  sugar  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
making  sugar-saving  substitutions  in 
your  recipes: 

SUGAR  CORN  SYRUP 

1  cupful  equals  1%  cupfuls 

%  cupful  equals  iy5  cupfuls 
%  cupful  equals  %  cupful 

1  tablespoonful  equals  1%  tablespoonfuls 

Half  syrup  and  half  sugar  give  better 
results  in  cooking  than  all  syrup.  With 
one  cupful  of  syrup  use  one-fourth  cup- 
ful less  liquid. 

Sandwich  Filling 

Bread  for  sandwiches  should  be  sliced 
moderately  thin,  and  buttered.  Cutting 
the  sandwiches  in  fancy  shapes  adds  to 
their  attractiveness.  All  scraps  should 
be  saved  of  course  and  used  in  dressing 
or  as  "crumbs." 

Cottage  cheese  may  be  moistened  with 


boiled  salad  dressing,  cream,  or  a  little 
lemon  juice,  and  used  as  sandwich  filling 
in  the  following  ways: 

Cheese  with  chopped  peppers,  red  or 
green. 

Cheese  with  chopped  nuts,  raisins,  figs 
or  dates. 

Cheese  with  chopped  parsley  or  celery. 

Cheese  with  chopped  pickles,  dill,  sweet 
or  sour,  with  chopped  olives. 

A  layer  of  cottage  cheese  covered  with 
a  layer  of  some  tart  fruit  conserve. 

A  delicious  sandwich  filling  may  be 
made  from  sardines  put  up  in  oil,  by  re- 
moving the  bones,  chopping  up  the  fish, 
adding  chopped  hard  boiled  egg,  and  mix- 
ing with  salad  dressing.  A  can  of  tuna 
fish  mixed  with  salad  dressing  makes  a 
good  filling  which  resembles  chicken. 
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ture,  and  boil  for  two  minutes.  Cool  a 
little,  add  the  vinegar  slowly,  and  pour 
this  hot  liquid  cautiously  over  the 
slightly  beaten  egg,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  over  hot  water  until  it  thickens. 
Cool  immediately  in  order  to  prevent 
curdling,  and  pour  into  a  scalded  glass 
jar.  This  rule  makes  more  than  a  pint 
of  rather  mild  dressing,  which  will  keep 
for  a  long  time  in  a  cold  place.  It  may 
be  used  just  as  it  is,  or  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sweet  cream  as  used. 

Those  who  are  careless  and  wasteful 
are  helping  the  kaiser,  no  matter  how 
loyal  their  hearts.  We  should  prove  our 
hearts  by  our  actions. 

Quick  lunches  make  slow  funeral  pro- 
cessions. 


Wheatless  Griddle  Cakes 

The  following  combinations  of  wheat 
substitutes  are  suitable  for  griddle 
cakes : 

Barley,  buckwheat,  and  rice  flours  in 
equal  quantities. 

Barley  and  corn  meal. 

Corn  meal,  buckwheat,  barley. 

Corn  meal,  bran. 

Rye  and  corn  meal. 

Barley  and  bread  crumbs. 

Rye,  barley,  and  corn  meal. 

Corn  flour  also  makes  delicious  griddle 
cakes. 


Oat  and  Corn  Flour  Bread 

%  cupful  liquid 
4  tablespoonfuls  fat 
4  tablespoonfuls  syrup 
2  eggs 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1*A  cupfuls  corn  flour 

1  cupful  ground  rolled  oats 

Nuts,  raisins,  or  dates  if  desired. 

Mix  the  melted  fat,  liquid,  syrup,  and 
egg.  Combine  the  liquid  and  well-mixed 
dry  ingredients.  Bake  as  a  loaf  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven — 400  degrees  F. — 
for  one  hour  or  until  thoroughly  baked. 
The  ground  rolled  oats  are  simply  rolled 
oats  run  through  the  food  chopper.  This 
wheatless  bread  is  extremely  good,  es- 
pecially if  nuts  or  raisins  are  used. 


Boiled  Salad  Dressing 

1%  cupfuls  milk 

2  eggs  slightly  beaten 

4  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
2V4  teaspoonfuls  mustard 
%  cupful  vinegar 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

3  tablespoonfuls  butter  or  other 

fat 

1%  tablespoonfuls  flour  or  1  table- 
spoonful  cornstarch. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  blend  with 
them  one  quarter  cupful  of  milk.  Heat 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  to  boiling,  add 
the  butter,  thicken  with  the  first  mix- 


No.  8486 — Girls'  Suspender  Dress:    Cut  in 

sizes  8  to  14  years.  The  dress  consists  of  a 
blouse,  one-piece  skirt  and  a  separate  belt. 
No.  8485 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to 
36  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  three  gores.  No.  8496 — Ladies'  Apron: 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  apron  is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the 
head. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20 —  Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
39— The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 

Reade. 


40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 

Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above. 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  you  want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

*"  -~  — "  choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  Tnat  *his  offer  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
 s  but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 
tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kansas  Farmer. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Alfalfa  Harvest  Has  Begun 


HE  secretary  of  our  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  J.  C.  Mohler,  points 
out  that  the  1918  harvest  has  al- 
ready begun  in  Kansas.  He  refers 
to  the  harvesting  of  that  wonderful 
crop,  alfalfa.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
is  under  way  in  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern counties,  and  will  progress  north- 
ward as  the  season  advances.  The  first 
cutting  is  ready  for  the  mower  about  a 
week  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  yield 
promises  to  be  heavy.  In  the  next  thirty 
days  a  million  acres  of  alfalfa  will  be 
harvested.  For  the  next  five  months 
haying  on  the  alfalfa  farm  will  be  an 
almost  continuous  performance. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
so  highly  important  that  every  ton  of 
this  valuable  forage  be  saved,  and  in 
the  best  condition  possible.  The  hay 
should  be  properly  protected  from  the 
weather,  under  either  a  good  roof  or  a 
well-made  stack  cover.  Where  one  is 
not  prepared  to  thus  store  the  hay,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  pro- 
tecting  tops   and   bottoms   of  stacks 


against  loss,  by  providing  a  foundation 
of  other  material  and*  covering  ade- 
quately with  slough  grass  or  some  cheap 
kind  of  hay,  and  the  whole  well  weighted 
down. 

One  point  that  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  especially  as  alfalfa  seems 
to  be  farther  along  than  usual,  is  the 
stage  of  growth  of  the  plant.  In  the 
first  cutting,  and  in  wet  seasons  par- 
ticularly, the  shoots  of  the  second  crop 
usually  start  before  any  blossoms  show. 
Hence  if  one  waits  for  the  field  to  be- 
come one-tenth  in  bloom  before  starting 
the  mower  there  is  great  danger  of  cut- 
ting off  the  young  shoots  of  the  second 
crop.  This  will  not  only  cause  injury 
to  the  second  cutting  but  may  seriously 
endanger  the  life  of  the  field.  For  this 
reason  it  is  best,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
cutting  at  any  rate,  to  start  the  mower 
when  the  shoots  of  the  second  crop  ap- 
pear, regardless  of  the  bloom. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  apt 
to  be  considerable  danger  of  loss  by  rain. 
Rain  on  alfalfa  while  it  is  yet  green  and 
has  not  started  to  cure  seems  to  do 
little  injury;  it  is  rain  that  falls  on 
alfalfa  which  is  partially  cured  that 
does  the  harm.  Alfalfa  should  be  har- 
vested when  it  is  ready,  and  most  grow- 
ers prefer  to  cut  and  take  their  chances 
with  the  weather.  This  is  probably  the 
best  plan  to  follow  as  a  general  thing. 


As  every  farmer  knows,  the  alfalfa 
must  be  gotten  from  the  swath  to  the 
shed  or  stack  in  the  least  time  possible, 
consistent  with  the  proper  curing  of  the 
hay. 

As  high  prices  for  well-cured  alfalfa 
will  doubtless  continue,  every  extra  ef- 
fort put  forth  to  save  the  alfalfa  in 
prime  condition  will  be  handsomely  re- 
warded. 


Cucumber  Beetles 

The  simplest  method  of  protecting 
small  cucumber  and  melon  plants  from 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  to  cover 
them  with  cheesecloth  or  fine  screen 
wire.  This  can  be  spread  over  a  frame 
made  by  cutting  a  barrel  hoop  in  two 
to  form  two  semi-circles.  Sharpen  the 
ends  of  the  half  hoops  and  thrust  them 
into  the  ground,  crossing  them  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Fasten  the  cheese- 
cloth or  screen  over  this  frame,  taking 
care  that  there  is  no  space  for  the 
beetles  to  crawl  under. 

They  can  be  poisoned  also  with  lead 
arsenate,  using  an  ounce  of  the  paste  or 
a  half  ounce  of  the  powdered  form  to  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Cucumbers  and  melons  should  be  well 
fertilized  so  they  will  make  rapid  growth. 
This  helps  overcome  insect  injury. 

Cleaning  up  all  vines  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is.  gathered  and  destroying  all  the 
refuse  will  help  keep  these  beetles  under 
control.  They  will  be  deprived  of  their 
fall  food  supply  and  be  forced  to  hunt 
other  places  for  protection  through  the 
winter.  This  will  result  in  many  of 
them  perishing. 


Men  Can  Handle  Farm  Work 

We  believe  the  average  Kansan  will 
agree  with  the  ideas  recently  expressed 
regarding  women  for  farm  work  in 
Greater  Iowa,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Iowa  State  Fair.  This  writer  says 
he  is  not  ready  to  concede  the  necessity 
of  sending  the  women  folk  into  the  fields 
as  has  been  suggested  from  certain  quar- 
ters. Not  so  long  as  there  is  an  idle 
man  in  the  country,  and  there  are  still 
a  good  many  doing  nothing  and  piling 
it  up  notwithstanding  the  insistent  de- 
mand for  labor  on  every  hand. 

"The  city  woman  is  not  ready  to 
tackle  field  work.  In  the  first  place  she 
doesn't  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind 
and  in  the  second  place  she  couldn't  do 
it  if  she  wanted  to.  This  bunk  about 
farmerettes  in  trouserettes  looks  big 
and  brave  on  paper  and  the  farmerettes 
look  very  'fetching' — put  your  own  in- 
terpretation on  that  word — when  posed 
before  the  camera;  but  they  would  find 
life  anything  but  a  dream  in  a  haymow 
with  the  thermometer  registering  98  in 
the  shade  and  they  wouldn't  stack  up 
very  high  at  the  tail  of  a  modern  thresh- 
ing machine. 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  we  will  cheer- 
fully admit  that  an  occasional  husky 
specimen  of  sweetness  can  make  a  pretty 
good  hand  in  the  field.  And  we  know 
men  that  can  knit  and  make  pretty  good 
biscuits.  But  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  prove  nothing. 


"The  American  farm  women  have  their 
hands  full  and  running  over.  This  day- 
light-saving law  means  nothing  to  them 
because  they  had  to  utilize  every  blessed 
minute  of  daylight  anyway.  Up  in  the 
morning  ahead  of  the  robins — and  that 
enterprising  bird  is  always  tuning  up 
before  daylight — she  accomplishes  some- 
thing like  a  million  tasks  before  the  day 
is  at  last  declared  ended  and  the  batter 
cakes  mixed,  the  fire  laid  and  the  bacon 
sliced  ready  for  breakfast,  which  is  sev- 
eral hours  closer  than  the  one  past. 

"A  home  without  a  good  woman  at 
the  helm  is  generally  a  sorry  place  to 
dignify  with  the  name.  A  farm  without 
a  woman — well,  there's  nothing  to  it. 
And  a  woman  who  keeps  up  her  end  of 
the  farm  'evener'  has  too  much  on  hand 
to  think  of  going  into  the  field  and 
grabbing  a  pitchfork.  Take  it  from  us, 
she  can  do  vastly  more  to  keep  the  farm 
work  going  smoothly  and  profitably  by 
running  the  household  end  than  by 
climbing  into  overalls  and  attempting  to 
pitch  hay. 

"We  are  fighting  an  enemy  that  for 
generations  past  has  driven  the  women 
into  the  fields  while  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion put  in  the  most  of  their  time  sol- 
diering, both  literally  and  figuratively. 
America  is  not  going  to  emulate  any 
such  example." 

Cabbage  Worms  Big  Eaters 

If  you  have  cabbage  worms  in  your 
garden,  you  are  familiar  with  the  rav- 
ages of  the  cabbage-  worm.  Geo.  A. 
Dean,  entomologist  at  our  Agricultural 
College,  estimates  that  it  requires  about 
two-thirds  of  our  Kansas  production  of 
cabbage  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  these 
worms,  which  are  the  larvse  of  the  white 
cabbage  butterfly  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  The  worms  are  a  velvety  green 
in  color,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  length 
when  full  grown. 

Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
remedy,  applied  'either  by  dusting  or 
spraying.  Dusting  is  inexpensive  and 
probably  is  the  best  method  for  the  small 
garden  patch  of  cabbage.  Mix  one-half 
pound  of  paris  green  or  a  pound  of 
finely  powdered  lead  arsenate  with  five 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  or  dry  flour. 
To  apply,  use  cans  with  finely  perforated 
lids,  walking  between  the  rows  with  a 
can  in  each  hand,  shaking  the  poison 
dust  over  the  cabbage  leaves.  This 
should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  dry 
and  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  and 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from 
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one  to  two  week*,  depending  on  how 
often  it  rains.  The  limit  should  be  two 
weeks,  however,  whether  it  rains  or  not. 

To  prepare  a  spray,  use  an  ounce  of 
paris  green,  three  ounces  of  powdered 
lead  arsenate  or  six  ounces  of  lead  arse- 
nate paste  to  six  gallons  of  water.  Since 
the  spray  tends  to  collect  in  drops  that 
roll  off  the  cabbage  leaves,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mix  in  four  ounces  of  soap  or 
six  ounces  of  flour  in  the  form  of  paste 
with  this  amount  of  the  poison  spray. 
This  will  cause  the  poison  to  remain 
evenly  over  the  entire  leaf  surface. 

The  paris  green  and  lead  arsenate  are 
violent  poisons  and  should  always  be 
carefully  handled,  especially  remember- 
ing to  keep  them  out  of  reach  of  chil- 
dren and  live  stock.  There  is  no  danger 
from  eating  cabbage  that  has  been 
poisoned,  for  the  cabbage  head  grows 
from  the  inside.  The  poison  will  always 
be  on  the  outside  leaves  which  are  re- 
moved before  the  cabbage  goes  to  the 
table.  Professor  Dean  states  that  care- 
ful tests  have  shown  that  in  average 
spraying  or  dusting  if  all  the  poison  re- 
mained on  the  cabbage,  one  person  would 
have  to  eat  twenty-eight  cabbages  at 
one  time  to  get  enough  of  the  poison  to 
cause  any  poisonous  effects. 

A  Striking  Comparison 

Wheat  requirements  of  European  na- 
tions may  be  judged  from  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Food  Administration.  The 
Western  European  Allies  normally  con- 
sume 900,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  an- 
nually, of  which  they  import  400,000,000 
bushels — nearly  half.  With  present  re- 
duced harvests  the  Allies  required  much, 
more. 

The  Central  Powers  on  the  other  hand 
normally  require  for  their  total  needs 
about  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  of 
which  they  raise  all  but  70,000,000  bush- 
els.— It  will  be  observed  that  in  peace 
times  the  Western  European  Allies  re- 
ceive six  times  as  much  wheat  from 
other  countries  as  do  the  Central  Powers. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  furnish  the 
wheat  which  cannot  be  secured  from 
India,  Australia  and  other  remote  coun- 
tries, because  of  shortage  in  ships. 

Lloyd  George  recently  declared  that 
the  British  have  2,000,000  horses  en- 
gaged in  this  war.  It  is  estimated  that 
on  the  whole  western  front  the  number 
of  horses  and  mules  in  service  is  close 
upon  5,000,000. — Canadian  Countryman. 


Whole  Crop 
Insurance 


YOU  CARRY  insurance  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  good  business  to  be  pro- 
tected from  loss,  so  you  keep  your  policies  in  force 
and  pay  the  premiums  regularly. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  insurance  you  may  not  know  aboat« 
which  requires  no  premiums,  on  which  you  realize  every  year, 
and  which  this  year  is  fully  as  important  as  any  other  insurance 
you  carry.  When  your  crops  are  ready  for  cutting,  International 
Harvester  binders  and  twine  insure  the  harvesting  of  the  whole 
crop.  No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or 
short,  standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and  Osborne 
harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always  efficient,  are 
better  than  ever  this  year  when  every  bushel  of  grain  is  needed. 
Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy  your  binder  and  twine 
for  the  season's  work.  Remember,  too,  that  the  larger  sizes 
conserve  labor.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7,  and  a  7  better 
than  a  6  or  5.  Buy  the  largest  binder  you  can  use,  and  buy 
a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  one.  A  new  International  Harvester  binder  is  absolutely 
reliable. 

Through  ninety  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  local  dealers, 
we  give  the  farmers  of  this  country  prompt  service  on  harvest- 
ing machines,  twine,  and  repairs.  You  can  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing your  new  machine  on  time  by  placing  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  or  writing  us  now  for 
catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

I*  CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


Government  Report  on  Wheat 

The  Government  crop  report  for  Kan- 
sas based  on  conditions  May  1  indicates 
that  of  the  9,480,000  acres  sown  to  wheat 
last  fall  Kansas  will  probably  harvest 
6,730,000  acres  as  compared  with  3,713,- 
000  acres  last  year  and  7,552,000  acres 
the  1912-1916  average.  The  condition  of 
the  Kansas  crop  remaining  for  harvest 
is  estimated  at  84  per  cent  of  normal 
compared  with  59  per  cent  a  year  ago 
and  81  per  cent  the  1912-1916  average. 
This  condition  forecasts  a  possible  pro- 
duction of  96,104,000  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  in  Kansas  in  1918.  The  produc- 
tion in  1917  was  45,670,000  and  the  av- 
erage production  1912-1916  was  111,- 
553,000  bushels. 

The  rains  of  April  and  the  general 
growing  .conditions  of  the  month  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  wheat.  While  much  of  the  wheat  in 
north-central  and  other  western  districts 
was  dead  beyond  recall  a  month  ago,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  large  abandoned 
acreage  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture in  its  report  of  April  13,  every 
slender  thread  of  life  preserved  through 
the  winter  and  the  trying  conditions  of 
March  has  been  coaxed  back  to  a  condi- 
tion of  robust  vigor.  Fields  that  looked 
like  failure  a  month  ago  now  promise  a 
fair  crop  and  will  be  left  for  harvest. 
The  Government  estimates  that  29  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  sown  last  fall  has  been 
abandoned  to  fallow  or  other  crops.  Its 
May  1  estimate  a  year  ago  was  53  per 
cent  abandoned  and  later  the  year's 
abandonment  as  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
ment reports  amounted  to  61  per  cent. 
The  average  abandonment  for  the  years 
1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  as  estimated 
May  1,  was  15.9  per  cent. 

For  the  United  States  it  is  estimated 
that  13.7  per  cent  of  the  winter  wheat 
has  been  abandoned  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  of  31  per  cent  on 
May  1  last  year  and  10.9  the  1912-1916 
average.  This  leaves  36,392,000  acres  for 
harvest  this  year  compared  with  27,430,- 
000  acres  last  year  and  34,059,000  the 
1912-1916  average.  The  average  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  the  1918 
winter  wheat  crop  remaining  for  har- 
vest on  May  1  is  estimated  to  be  86.4 
per  cent  of  normal.  A  year  ago  it  was 
73.2  per  cent  and  the  1912-1916  average 
was  85.7  per  cent.  This  condition  fore- 
casts a  possible  production  of  572,539,000 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  this  year.  The 
1917  production  was  418,070,000  and  the 
1912-1916  average  was  552,594,000 
bushels. 

It  is  estimated  that  101,000  acres  of 
rye  were  sown  in  Kansas  last  fall  which 
now  promises  90  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop,  forecasting  a  production  of  1,545,- 
000  bushels.  The  condition  of  rye  in 
Kansas  a  year  ago  was  81  per  cent  and 
last  year's  production  1,140,000  bushels. 

Eye  in  the  United  States  on  May  1 
was  reported  to  promise  85.8  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop  compared  with  88.8 
per  cent  last  year.  A  production  this 
year  of  82,629,000  bushels  is  forecasted. 
Last  year's  production  was  60,145,000 
bushels. 

Kansas  alfalfa  fields  have  seldom 
looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year 
or  shown  larger  growth.  Very  little 
winter  killing  of  any  tame  hay  is  re- 
ported. It  is  estimated  that  all  wild 
and  tame  hay  meadows  in  Kansas  are  in 
91  per  cent  condition.  The  condition  a 
year  ago  was  88  per  cent  and  the  1912- 
1916  average,  May  1,  86  per  cent.  Crop 
reporters  estimate  that  261,000  tons  of 
old  hay  are  still  on  hands  in  Kansas  and 
11,096,000  tons  in  the  United  States.  A 
year  ago  the  estimate  was  for  298,000 
tons  of  old  hay  on  hands  in  Kansas  and 
12,659,000  tons  in  the  United  States. 

Spring  work  was  delayed  during  April 
due  to  the  cold  damp  weather.  Oats, 
barley  and  spring  wheat  were  sown  early 
and  all  made  rapid  progress  during  the 
month.  Very  little  corn  had  been 
planted  by  May  1.  It  is  estimated  that 
62  per  cent  of  the  spring  plowing  and 
45  per  cent  of  the  spring  sowing  has 
been  completed  in  Kansas.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  69  per  cent  of  the  plowing 
and  60  per  cent  of  the  sowing  was  com- 
plete by  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  Pastures  have  been  very  slow  in 
starting,  but  moisture  is  ample  and  warm 
weather  will  produce  spring  grazing  in 
abundance  soon.  The  pastures  are  re- 
ported as  showing  83  per  cent  of  a  nor- 
mal^condition  of  promise  as  compared 
to  8*0  per  cent  the  same  date  last  year. 


Marketing  of  Bred  Sows 

Reports  from  the  large  live  stock  mar- 
kets to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  rumor  of 
a  general  tendency  to  sell  bred  sows  for 


slaughter  is  without  foundation.  At 
most  of  the  stock  yards  the  percentage 
of  sows  docked  for  advanced  pregnancy 
has  decreased  since  the  first  of  the  year 
and  is  smaller  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1918  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1917.  At  a  few  markets  a 
larger  percentage  of  sows  than  normal 
showed  advanced  pregnancy,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  delays  in 
getting  cars  for  shipments. 

The  territory  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
souri River  markets  is  the  only  section 
in  which  there  appears  to  be  any  ground 
for  the  fear  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  bred  sows  were  marketed, 
and  the  explanation  for  that  section  is 
that,  owing  to  inability  to  get  freight 
cars,  shippers  who  would  have  marketed 
their  hogs  in  December  were  forced  to 
hold  them  until  late  in  January  and,  in 
some  instances,  until  well  in  February. 
It  is  the  general  practice  of  feeders  to 
breed  all  sows  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  turned  into  the  feeding  lot.  If 
such  sows  are  marketed  promptly,  no 
dockage  is  incurred,  but  when  there  are 
delays,  dockage  for  advanced  pregnancy 
results.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
considerable  increase  in  dockage  does  not 
indicate  a  tendency  to  sell  brood  sows 
for  slaughter. 

Such  a  showing,  in  normal  times  or  in 
the.  absence  of  special  propaganda  for 
increasing  the  national  meat  supply, 
probably  would  not  have  been  noticed. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  diligent  inquiry,  concludes  that  not 
only  has  there  been  no  increase  in  the 
marketing  of  brood  sows*  but  that  the 
number  of  brood  sows  retained  on  farms 
has  increased,  certainly  by  about  10  per 
cent. 


Kill  the  Stomach  Worms 

In  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  a  little 
pamphlet  prepared  by  Anthony  Gould  of 
the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  he  refers 
to  the  dog  and  the  stomach  worm  as 
two  enemies  of  the  sheep.  He  advises 
keeping  bells  on  a  few  of  the  sheep  so 
that  if  the  dogs  worry  them  during  the 
night  they  can  be  heard.  Many  men 
find  it  advisable  to  keep  the  flock  in  a 
lot  at  night  with  a  high  dog-proof  fence. 

The  stomach  worm  is  described  as  a 
thread-like  worm,  one  inch  to  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  length,  with  a  thin  red 
strip  running  spirally  through  its  length. 
They  mature  in  the  fourth  stomach  of 
sheep,  cattle  and  other  ruminants,  and 
produce  small  eggs  that  pass  out  with 
the  drippings.  Under  suitable  conditions 
the  eggs  hatch  in  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  weeks  and  the  larvae  develop  to 
a  stage  where  they  can  crawl  up  blades 
of  grass.  It  is  here  that  they  are  eaten 
by  sheep  and  are  able  to  develop  again 
in  the  fourth  stomach.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  by  continuous  use  of  pasture  and 
overstocking,  the  danger  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  that  if  the  sheep  can  be 
kept  from  the  same  area  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  rotated  from  one  temporary 
pasture  to  another  every  two  weeks,  the 
trouble  may  be  avoided. 

The  effects  of  stomach  worms  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  parasites  extract 
blood  from  the  animal  as  well  as  nutri- 
ments from  the  fluids  in  the  stomach, 
and  that  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are 
destroyed  by  a  poisonous  substance  se- 
creted by  the  worm  and  absorbed  by.  the 
blood.  That  is  why  animals  become  pale, 
thin,  weak,  stunted,  and  may  even  die 
because  of  poor  condition.  The  skin  be* 
comes  white  and  paper -like  and  the 
membranes  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  lose 
color.  In  advanced  stages  watery  swell- 
ings develop  between  the  jaws. 

Frequent  changes  of  pasture,  the  use 
of  fields  that  have  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  avoidance  of  wet  and  un- 
drained  areas  and  removing  sick  animals 
from  the  flock,  are  means  of  reducing 
the  trouble.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture strongly  recommends  the  use  of 
copper  sulphate  or  bluestone  as  a  cure. 
One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  this  in  the 
powdered  crystal  form  should  be  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  using  a 
porcelain  or  enamel  dish.  Enough  cold 
water  should  be  added  to  make  the  solu- 
tion to  three  gallons,  being  sure  to  avoid 
the  use  of  metallic  containers.  This  is 
sufficient  to  dose  a  hundred  adult  sheep. 
For  lambs  the  dose  is  one  and  three- 
fourths  ounces,  and  for  adult  sheep 
three  and  one-half  ounces.  It  should  be 
given  as  a  drench  after  the  sheep  have 
been  starved  over  night.  The  Depart- 
ment favors  the  use  of  this  solution 
once  a  month  from  May  until  September. 

Accuracy  in  measurements  and  care  in 
administration  of  the  dose  are  empha- 
sized by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
as  important  in  preventing  any  losses 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE  —  MY  BEAUTIFUL  SUBUR- 
ban  home,  "Del  Bonita  Gardens,"  strictly 
modern,  brick  buildings,  one  mile  from 
court  house,  rock  road,  five  acres.  A.  A. 
Mosher,  Sterling  Heights,  Iola,  Kansas. 


SOUTHWEST  IMNSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  W.  GATTSHALL,  OF 
Smoky  Township,  Sherman  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1918,  one  horse, 
color  black  with  star  in  forehead,  15%  hands 
high.  Doris  E.  Soden,  County  Clerk,  Good- 
land,  Kansas. 


TAKEN  UP — BY  HARVEY  A.  REED,  OF 
Gridley,  Liberty  Township,  Coffey  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1918,  one 
steer,  weight  about  800  pounds;  color  red 
with  white  face.  Brand  CS  on  left  hip. 
Appraised  at  $85.  Geo.  Bruce,  County  Clerk, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

of  sheep  in  using  this  treatment.  When 
the  solution  is  made  only  slightly 
stronger  than  an  ounce  of  blue  vitrol  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  some  deaths  in  the 
sheep  will  likely  result. 

According  to  tests  at  the  Ohio  Station 
two  fluid  ounces  of  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  averdupois  of  cop- 
per sulphate  (blue  vitrol)  in  two  quarts 
of  water  is  sufficient  for  a  yearling, 
while  a  two-year-old  needs  three  fluid 
ounces.  A  long-necked  bottle  or  a  rub- 
ber tube  and  funnel  may  be  used  to  give 
the  dose. 

If  any  sheep  shows  it  has  been  given 
an  overdose,  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum 
in  a  tumblerful  of  milk  should  be  ad- 
ministered. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


L.  G.  Wreath,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has 
built  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Duroc  Jersey 
swine  in  Northeast  Kansas.  Mr.  Wreath  is 
well  qualified  to  manage  a  pure-bred  herd, 
having  been  in  charge  of  the  swine  depart- 
ment at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan  for  years,  and  later  manager  of 
a  large  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  At  the 
head  of  his  herd  is  the  great  breeding  boar, 
Giant  Illustrious,  a  grandson  of  Illustrator 
2d.  The  sows  in  the  herd  are  from  such 
families  as  Orion,  Sensation,  Illustrator  2d 
and  Select  Chief.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  boar 
prospects  that  are  very  promising  for  herd 
header  material. 


William  D.  Brigham,  manager  of  Adams 
Farm,  Gashland,  Missouri,  reports  their  fine 
herds  of  Guernsey  cattle  and  Duroc  hogs 
doling  well.  They  have  a  very  fine  lot  of 
young  Guernseys  of  May  Royal,  May  Rose 
and  Masher  Sequel  breeding.  This  year  they 
have  the  best  lot  of  Duroc  pigs  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  herd.  These  pigs  are  of  Crim- 
son King,  Tatarrax  and  Ohio  Col.  breeding. 
Their  herd  is  kept  immune. 


J.  B.  Porter,  of  Lewistown,  Missouri,  the 
owner  of  Haverhill  Stock  Farm,  reports  his 
fine  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  doing  well 
and  a  good  demand  for  high-class  Shorthorn 
breeding  stock.  Among  recent  sales  from 
this  herd  he  reports  the  following:  Eight 
calves  and  seven  yearlings  to  Gus  Benson, 
of  Bucklin,  Missouri;  one  bull  calf  to  John 
Lard,  Gregory's  Landing,  Missouri;  and  one 
bull  calf  to  Claud  Wallace,  Canton,  Missouri. 
Mr.  Porter  believes  the  outlook  for  the 
Shorthorn  breed  is  very  bright.  In  addition 
to  his  choice  herd  of  Shorthorns  he  owns  a 
fine  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  and  breeds 
some  of  the  best  draft  horses  in  Missouri. 


Olivier  Bros.,  of  Danville,  Kansas,  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  great  show 
and  breeding  Poland  China  boar,  A  Won- 
derful King.  This  hog  was  grand  champion 
Poland  China  aged  boar  in  1916  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  state  fairs,  and  sired  a 
splendid  lot  of  choice  pigs  that  went  to  head 
herds  in  several  states.  Olivier  Bros,  have 
a  splendid  son  of  this  noted  hog,  Olivier's 
A  Wonder,  to  take  his  place.  This  hog  will 
be  heard  of  later  in  the  show  ring. 


Elmer  B.  Myers,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
has  announced  November  1  for  a  fall  sale 
of  his  Poland  China  hogs.  About  fifty  head 
will  be  offered  to  the  public,  including  a 
number  of  spring  boars  and  gilts  and  sev- 
eral fall  yearling  gilts  sired  by  Jumbo  Bob 
by  Big  Bob  out  of  Miss  Jumbo  Expansion 
4th  and  Joe  Orange  by  Maple  Grove  Black 
Orange.  The  sow  herd  consists  of  such  sows 
as  Miss  Joe  Wonder  by  lie's  Big  Joe,  Bob's 
Josie  by  Mellow  Bob,  Goldie  by  Columbus 
Defender,  and  several  granddaughters  by 
Ferguson's  Big  Timm  and  Old  A  Wonder. 
This  will  be  Mr.  Myers'  first  Poland  China 
sale  and  the  offering  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  big,  useful,  quick-growing  type  of  Poland 
Chinas,  that  will  make  good  on  any  farm 
with  a  little  care.  This  sale  will  be  held  on 
the  Kansas  State  Fair  Grounds,  November 
1,  1918. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  Triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  RED  REGISTERED 
Shorthorn  bulls,  10  to  13  months.  John 
Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  well  marked,  from  heavy  produc- 
ers; four  to  six  weeks  old;  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure;  $25  each,  crated  and  shipped  to  your 
station.  Express  and  all  charges  paid  here. 
Highland  View  Place,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES* 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


FALSE  TEETH 


CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH,  WORTH 
as  high  as  $21.50  per  set  (broken  or  not). 
Send  at  once — package  held  five  to  fifteen 
days  subject  to  owner's  approval.  Highest 
prices  paid  for  old  gold  jewelry,  crowns, 
bridges,  platinum,  silver.  United  States 
Smelting  Works,  Inc.,  347  Goldsmith  Bldg., 
Opp.  P.  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED  AND 
graded,  18c  pound,  any  quantity.  Sacks 
free.     Geo.  Buntz,  Chase,  Kansas. 


SEEDS — KAFIR,  5c  PER  POUND;  FET- 
erita,  8c  per  pound.  L.  K.  H.  Laws,  Cam- 
argo,  Okla. 


SUDAN,  WELL  MATURED,  20  CENTS 
per  pound.  $18  per  cwt.  D.  M.  Bantrager, 
Box  30.  Haven,  Kansas. 


SEED  —  TEPARY  BEANS  FOR  PLANT- 
ing,  ten  pounds,  $1.50.  Jas.  S.  Finney, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


4,000  POUNDS  OF  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED 
at  25  cents  per  pound.  J.  B.  Pool,  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma. 


CANE  SEED,  BLACK  AMBER.  WILL 
sell  on  good  note.  Write  for  price.  F.  M. 
Curyea,   Wichita,  Kansas. 


FETERITA,  $3.00  BUSHEL.  WELL  MA- 
tured,  recleaned,  graded.  Sacks  free.  D.  W. 
Little,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 


PLANTS — PEPPERS:  CHINESE  GIANT, 
Ruby  King,  Long  Hot;  Egg  Plant,  $1  hun- 
dred prepaid.  Sweet  Potatoes:  Yellow  Jer- 
sey, Nansum,  Red  Bermuda,  Southern 
Queen.  Cabbage:  Wakefield,  Winningstadt, 
Early  Flat  Dutch,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Summer 
Drumhead,  Danish,  Ballhead.  Tomatoes: 
Earliana,  Dwarf  Stone,  Champion,  Kansas 
Standard,  Ponderosa,  Acme,  Beauty,  New 
Stone,  Matchless,  Bonny  Best,  Giant  Dwarf, 
50c  hundred  postpaid.  Cabbage,  1,000,  $3; 
tomatoes,  1,000,  $4,  unprepaid.  John  Patzel, 
501  Paramore,  North  Topeka,  Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOUTHERN  QUEEN  SYRUP  CANE,  BEST 
for  syrup,  15  cents  per  pound.  A.  R.  Quigg 
&  Son,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  COMPLETE  THRESHING 
outfit  in  good  condition.  Henry  Kleihege, 
LaCrosse,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — BELGIAN  HARES,  FAWN, 
gray,  black;  young  stock;  $8  pair.  Express 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  G.  J. 
Arnold,  Manchester,  Kansas. 


BARBED  WIRE  CUTS  ARE  DANGER- 
OUS. For  all  cuts,  wounds,  sores,  use 
Dietze's  Black  Poultice  Salve,  25c.  Best  salve 
known  for  general  farm  use.  Agents  write. 
Dietze  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.   GORE,  SEWARD, 

Kansas. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
l[sh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128.  Oakland,  Iowa. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 

Ye9,  they  are  holding  the  line,  but 
the  folks  back  home  must  bring  up  the 
reserves. 


♦ 
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Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

-WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster.  Hallowell,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS — 100  EGGS.  $4.  MRS.  J. 
W.  Hoornbeek,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS,  $5  PER 
hundred.  Baby  chicks,  12  He.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Marshall,  Raymond,  Kansas. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1-00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred;  farm  range.  Mrs. 
H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
Barred  Rocks,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $6. 
Carl  Brummund,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
— Fine  birds.  Pen  No.  1,  eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen;  No.  2,  $1.  Hopewell  Stock  Farm, 
Valentine  Swartzendruber,  Hydro,  Okla. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  (RINGLET 
strain),  from  large,  vigorous,  splendid- 
marked  birds,  $1.25  per  fifteen;  100,  $6.  S. 
R.  Blackwelder,  Isabel,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
good  egg  strain.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.25;  fifty, 
$3.50;  hundred,  $6.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNERS, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  fifteen,  $3.50  fifty, 
$6  hundred.  Special  pen,  $3.50  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  sever,  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  For  sale,  two 
pens,  to  make  room  for  young  chicks.  Write 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


LEGHORNS. 


L.  B.  RICKETTS,  BREEDER  OF  PRIZE 
Winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Greensburg,  Kansas. 

EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S  .  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie    Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 

RANGE  EGGS,  100,  $4;  PEN.  100,  $6;  15, 
$1.50.  Karr's  Buff  Leghorn  Farm,  Route  4, 
LaCygne,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100,  $5.50  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 

horn  eggs  for  hatching;   fifteen,    $1;  fifty, 

$2.85;  hundred,  $5.50.  N.  C.  Dewey,  Staf- 
ford, Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
well,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  eggs,  score  cards  furnished.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money;  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith   Center,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


FIVE  PURE  BLOOD  BOURBON  RED 
laying  turkey  hens,  $4  each.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — EGGS  FROM 
choice  stock  In  size,  color  and  markings,  $5 
and  $4  per  eleven.  Free  catalog.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  ALL  KINDS 
of  pure-bred  poultry,  Geese,  7  kinds  of 
ducks,  Pearl  and  white  guineas,  Bantams. 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
pigs,  Dogs.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Nebr. 


ORPINGTONS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $6  PER 
hundred.     C.  L.  Hill,  Filley,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  HALF  PRICE 
after  May  15.  Winners  at  leading  shows  in 
West  this  season.  Write  for  prices.  Leo 
Anderson,  Juniata,  Nebraska. 

WYANDOTTES. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  fifteen  $1.25,  fifty  $3.50,  hundred  $6. 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
now  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Rankin, 
Gardner,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
Kansas  and  Missouri  prize  winners,  $1.50 
setting,  $8  for  hundred.  J.  J.  Pauls,  Hills- 
boro,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roz- 
bury,  Kansas. 

ANCONAS. 

SHEPPARD  S.  C.  ANCONA  EGGS  FROM 
extra  stock,  $6  hundred.  Lottie  DeForest, 
Peabody,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  OR  WHITE 
eggs.     E.  J.  Manderscheld,  Seward,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 
seo,  Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred.  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Amerlcus, 
Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Held  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  In 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Shetland  Ponies. 

June  20 — R.  J.  Foster,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Hoi*  te  ins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan, 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 

Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  15— H.    B.    Walter   &   Son,  Effingham, 
Kansas. 

Oct.  16 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
Oct.  29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
Nov.  1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 
Oct  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  MeAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


R.  J.  Foster,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced June  20  for  a  complete  dispersion 
sale  of  his  herd  of  Shetland  ponies.  Owing 
to  poor  health  Mr.  Foster  is  compelled  to 
disperse  his  fine  herd  of  about  fifty  head  of 
mares  and  colts,  including  two  very  fine 
Shetland  stallions.  Mr.  Foster  has  shown 
at  all  the  leading  fairs  and  has  taken  many 
premiums.  He  will  also  offer  at  this  sale 
ten  head  of  high-grade  three-year-old  Hol- 
stein  heifers  now  giving  milk.  These  young 
cows  are  just  in  their  prime  and  have  been 
cared  for  in  a  way  that  will  insure  their 
usefulness  as  producers. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  37  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Herd  Book.  This  volume 
contains  entries  covering  the  period  of  time 
from  March  1,  1917,  to  September  1,  1917. 
The  bull  registrations  cover  14,060  entries 
and  the  cow  registrations  25,980,  making  the 
total  number  of  entries  40,040.  Volume  37 
contains  the  report  of  the  thirty-second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  together  with  a  list  of 
members  admitted  up  to  June,  1918.  It  also 
contains  the  constitution,  by-laws,  reports  of 
business  meetings  held  during  the  year,  in- 
dex matter  showing  the  name  and  number 
of  each  animal  registered  in  the  volume, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  volume  as 
breeder  or  owner,  together  with  the  numbers 
Of  the  animals  registered  in  his  name. 


Coleman  &  Crum,  of  Danville,  Kansas,  will 
exhibit  one  of  the  strongest  show  herds  of 
Chester  White  hogs  this  year  that  they  have 
ever  brought  to  the  leading  fairs.  The 
grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top,  her  mother 
and  full  sister,  are  among  the  best  Chester 
White  sows  in  Kansas,  and  they  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Topeka  Free  Fair  showing 
better  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Crum,  of  this 
firm,  knows  how  to  fit  and  show  hogs  and 
always  takes  home  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  and  ribbons.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  five  December  boars  out  of 
the  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 


S.  E.  Stoughton,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  Pond  View  herd  of  registered 
Holstein  cattle,  has  announced  a  complete 
dispersion  sale  of  his  Holstein  herd  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  offering  will  consist  of  fifty 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk,  fifteen  two-year- 
old  heifers,  fifteen  long  yearling  heifers, 
twenty  spring  heifer  calves  and  two  herd 
bulls.  Mr.  Stoughton  has  been  sixteen  years 
breeding  this  herd  of  record-producing  Hol- 
steins.  He  has  made  them  a  great  source 
of  profit.  Several  of  the  cows  have  A.  R.  O. 
records  and  come  from  the  best  known 
foundation  stock. 


C.  A.  Gooch,  of  Orrick,  Missouri,  has  an- 
nounced October  19  for  his  fall  sale  of 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Gooch  has  at 
the  head  of  his  herd  Spotted  Lad  by  Honest 
Abe.  This  hog  was  bred  by  H.  L.  Faulkner 
and  he  is  one  of  the  very  best  Spotted 
Poland  China  boars  at  the  head  of  any  herd 
In  Missouri.  Mr.  Gooch  will  offer  on  Octo- 
ber 19  fifty  head  of  spring  boars  and  gilts 
sired  by  Spotted  Lad  and  Pioneer  Chief. 


June  Work  with  Poultry 


UNE  is  one  of  the  most  important 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
time  when  too  many  poultrymen 
become  slackers  and  lax  with  their 
poultry  work  and  methods.  This  is  the 
time  when  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  This  is  the 
time  when  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
During  this  month  many  little  things 
demand  attention  and  often  mean  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  not 
hatched  as  many  chicks  as  you  will  need 
for  either  layers,  breeders  or  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  we  would  advise  you  to 
continue  to  hatch  throughout  the  month 
of  June.  These  birds  nearly  always 
carry  off  the  prizes  at  the  late  winter 
shows  and  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for 
will  usually  begin  to  lay  about  Jan- 
uary 1. 

During  the  hot  days  of  this  month  see 
that  the  drinking  pans  are  never  allowed 
to  go  dry.  The  lack  of  water  will 
greatly  reduce  your  egg  yield  and  also 
stunt  the  growth  and  development  of 
your  young  steck.  Keep  the  drinking 
water  in  the  shade. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  yards  are  be- 
ginning to  be  more  or  less  barren  of 
green  food  and  perhaps  in  many  cases 
are  filthy.  We  would  advise  plowing 
the  yards  or  stirring  the  soil  and  to 
encourage  the  birds  to  work  in  same. 
Sow  some  wheat,  oats  or  other  grain  in 
the  yards  and  keep  some  tender,  succu- 
lent green  food  available  for  them. 

See  that  your  growing  stock  does  not 
lack  for  anything  that  is  necessary  for 
their  growth  and  development.  Provide 
shade  and  give  them  as  much  moist  mash 
each  afternoon  as  they  will  eat  with  a 
relish  in  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

Many  of  your  older  birds  will  now  be 
ready  for  the  roosting  poles.  Chicks  of 
this  age  are  liable  to  pile  up  on  cool 
nights  and  many  poultrymen  suffer 
greater  losses  when  the  chicks  have 
reached  this  age  and  when  they  are  prac- 
tically raised  than  they  do  when  the 
chicks  are  first  hatched.  To  prevent  the 
chicks  from  crowding  and  to  encourage 
them  to  take  to  the  perches,  we  would 
advise  building  temporary  roosting  poles 
so  that  they  are  about  one  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  floor.  Build  a  light 
frame  or  slanting  runway  from  the  floor 
to  the  first  roost  pole  and  cover  the 
underneath  side  of  this  runway  and  the 
entire  underneath  side  of  the  roost  poles 
with  poultry  netting.  Build  these  tem- 
porary roosts  so  that  they  will  just  fit 
and  entirely  cover  the  rear  portion  of 
your  colony  house  or  roosting  quarters. 
This  will  prevent  the  chicks  from  drop- 
ping down  between  the  roosts  and  the 
house.  This  device  protects  the  chicks 
from  their  droppings.  Even  if  the  chicks 
should  crowd  on  the  wire  and  on  these 
temporary  roosts,  the  weaker  ones  are 
still  protected  because  the  wire  below 
permits  them  to  breathe  and  prevents 
smothering,  even  though  they  are  cov- 
ered by  the  larger  chickens.  But  you 
will  find  that  the  chicks  will  soon  take 
to  these  temporary  roosts  and  it  insures 
plenty  of  room,  for  each  bird.  They 
grow  rapidly  and  their  plumage  is  kept 
clean  and  they  are  kept  in  good  health 
at  a  very  critical  time.  No  time  is  so 
dangerous  as  when  you  take  the  heat 
away  and  are  trying  to  teach  the  chicks 
to  go  onto  the  perches. 

Throughout  the  hot  season  your  brood- 
ing coops,  colony  houses,  roosting  poles* 
nests,  laying  houses  and  breeding  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  once  a 
month  with  some  good  liquid  lice  killer, 
or  mix  two  gallons  of  crude  oil,  one 
gallon  of  kerosene  and  one  gallon  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  use  this  mixture 
as  a  spray.  All  nests,  roosts,  cracks  and 
crevices  should  be  painted  with  this  mix- 
ture at  least  once  a  month  during  the 
summer  season. 

Keep  the  weeds  and  grass  cut  down 
around  your  poultry  yards  or  else  con- 
fine your  chicks  to  their  coops  and 
houses  each  morning  until  after  the  dew 
has  left  the  grass.  Don't  allow  the  hens 
to  drag  the  chicks  about  the  farm  on 
damp  rainy  days. 

You  will  perhaps  have  more  hens  be- 
come broody  this  month  than  during  any 
month  of  the  year.   Don't  allow  them  to 


remain  on  the  nest  after  they  have 
stopped  laying.  If  there  are  fertile  eggs 
in  the  nest  this  will  start  chick  devel- 
opment and  also  encourage  the  growth 
of  mites  and  lice.  By  breaking  up  broody 
hens  promptly,  every  poultryman  can  in- 
crease his  average  egg  yield  during  the 
year  fifteen  to  twenty-five  eggs  per  hen. 

If  you  are  through  hatching,  we  would 
advise  you  to  remove  the  males  from 
the  laying  pens  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  and  produce  infertile  eggs.  This 
will  prevent  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  eggs  that  will  go  on  the  market  dur- 
ing the  hot  season.  While  the  eggs  are 
being  held  for  market,  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place. 

Males  that  are  intended  for  next  year's 
breeding  purposes  should  be  -given  the 
very  best  of  feed  and  care.  Give  them 
plenty  of  range  and  an  abundance  of 
green  food.  It  is  advisable  to  saw  their 
spurs  off  within  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  of  their  legs  and  also'  blunt  the 
points  of  their  beaks  so  that  if  two  or 
more  are  placed  in  one  pen  you  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  a  good  male. 
Birds  that  are  intended  for  breeders  the 
following  year  should  be  kept  with  a 
few  females. 

If  you  intend  to  do  any  caponizing, 
you  should  begin  to  select  the  males 
which  you  expect  to  use  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  is  one  of  the  best  months 
in  which  to  caponize  your  young  cock- 
erels. They  can  be  placed  on  range  with 
the  pullets  and  kept  in  good  growing 
condition  until  time  to  market  them. 

Hens  that  are  not  intended  for  breed- 
ers or  layers,  that  are  not  suitable  to 
carry  over  for  another  year,  should  be 
sorted  out  during  this  month  and  sold 
before  the  market  is  flooded  with  friers 
and  broilers.  Keep  such  birds  as  you 
know  have  been  good  breeders,  good  lay- 
ers, or  that  have  made  a  good  test  ac- 
cording to  the  trap  nest  or  according  to 
the  Hogan  method.  Cull  and  make  room 
for  the  growing  stock. — T.  E.  Qutsen- 
beeky,  American  School  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 


Lice  and  Mites 


Chicken  lice  and  mites  get  busier  than 
ever  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather. 
Unless  they  are  controlled  at  this  sea- 
son they  will  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  laying 
hens,  and  the  number  of  chicks  raised. 
Specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recommend  that  houses  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  whitewashed,  or  sprayed 
with  kerosene  or  kerosene  emulsion  at 
this  season.  The  hens  should  also  be 
provided  with  a  good  dust  box,  and  in- 
sect powder  should  be  dusted  among 
their  feathers. 

Mites  usually  stay  in  the  cracks  of 
the  henhouses  and  under  the  roosts  in 
the  daytime,  where  they  lay  their  eggs. 
At  night  when  the  fowls  go  to  roost  the 
mites  come  out  of  their  hiding  places, 
attach  themselves  to  the  fowls,  and  feed 
by  sucking  blood  from  them. 

Provide  a  good  dust  box  containing  a 
mixture  of  road  dust  or  wood  ashes  and 
allow  the  hens  to  dust  themselves.  Dust- 
ing the  hens  by  hand  is  effective  and 
is  especially  recommended  for  setting 
hens  and  fowls  that  are  very  much  in- 
fested with  lice.  A  good  home-made 
dust  or  louse  powder  is  made  by  mixing 
together  one  and  one-half  pints  of  gaso- 
line and  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
with  four  quarts  of  plaster  of  paris. 
Allow  it  to  dry,  crush  to  a  powder,  and 
work  it  well  into  the  feathers  by  hand. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ointments 
used  to  destroy  lice  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  blue  ointment  with  vaseline  or 
lard.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
and  apply  a  small  portion  (about  the 
size  of  a  pea)  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
under  the  wings,  and  around  the  vent. 

Blue  ointment  should  not  be  used  on 
hatching  hens  and  small  chicks. 


Benefits  from  Egg  Storage 

Storage  facilities  for  eggs  are  an  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
consumer.  Without  storage,  eggs  would 
be  a  glut  on  the  market  during  seasons 
of  high  production,  and  they  would  sdar 
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to  prohibitive  prices  during  the  periods 
of  low  production. 

A  clear  understanding  of  cold  storage 
as  a  factor  in  enabling  American  people 
to  have  eggs  at  all  times  of  the  year,  at 
prices  justified  by  original  cost  plus  any 
necessary  handling  expenses,  is  shown  in 
figures  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  In  April  478  cold  stor- 
age houses  were  reported  as  used  for 
storage  of  eggs.  These  warehouses  are 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  smallest  number  of  cold 
storage  warehouses  in  any  of  the  eight 
geographical  groups  of  states  is  thirty- 
seven  and  the  largest  number  is  ninety- 
seven.  The  average  is  about  sixty.  Thus 
the  distribution  is  fairly  uniform  geo- 
graphically. More  than  400  of  the  stor- 
age houses  are  owned  and  controlled  in- 
dependently of  the  large  packing  in- 
terests. 

Public  storage  houses  frequently  have 
as  many  as  500  counts  and  each  person 
or  company  storing  eggs  ordinarily  dis- 
poses of  them  to  several  hundred  cus- 
tomers. As  eggs  are  generally  sold  on 
contracts  specifying  future  delivery  dur- 
ing the  season  of  little  or  no  production, 
the  number  of  persons  now  owning  the 
eggs  stored  reaches  into  tens  of  thou- 
sands; no  owner  has  sufficient  holdings 
to  dominate  the  market.  Furthermore 
the  trade  which  distributes  these  eggs  is 
now  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  New 
regulations  prohibit  all  unnecessary 
trading  and  are  expected  to  stop  the 
wasteful  practice  of  re-sales  within  the 
trade. 

In  the  past  it  was  a  frequent  prac- 
tice for  dealers  to  buy  from  each  other 
on  a  rising  market,  each  time  taking  a 
profit.  This  practice  obviously  added  to 
the  ultimate  price  paid  by  consumers. 
Only  one  reasonable  wholesale  profit  is 
now  permitted  and  the  eggs  in  storage — 
amounting  on  May  1  to  nearly  three 
million  cases — will  reach  the  public  next 
fall  on  a  fair  price  basis.  Cold  storage 
is  necessary  for  the  most  efficient  utili- 
zation of  the  nation's  perishable  products 
and  under  the  present  form  of  control 
both  producer  and  consumer  should  fully 
share  in  its  benefits. 
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Poultry  Bulletins 

A  list  of  state  circulars  and  United 
States  Government  bulletins  on  poultry 
for  free  distribution  is  given  below.  Cut 
it  out  and  check  ones  desired  and  mail 
to  L.  W.  Burby,  Extension  Poultry  Hus- 
bandman, Manhattan,  Kansas,  for  your 
copies. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Kan- 
sas circulars  which  deal  specifically  with 
Kansas  conditions. 

Kansas  Circulars :  No.  60,  "Chicken 
Management  of  the  Farm."  No.  61, 
"Chicken  Houses,"  No.  27,  "Capons  for 
Kansas."  No.  51,  "Improving  the  Kan- 
sas Egg." 

United  States  Bulletins  —  Farmers' 
Bulletins:  No.  287,  "Poultry  Manage- 
ment." No.  355,  "A  Successful  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Farm."  No.  390,  "Pheasant 
Raising."  No.  452,  "Capons  and  Capon- 
izing."  No.  528,  "Hints  to  Poultry  Rais- 
ers." No.  562,  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Poul- 
try Clubs."  No.  574.  "Poultry  House 
Construction."  No.  585,  "Natural  and 
Artificial  Incubation  of  Hens'  Eggs." 
No.  594,  "Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcels 
Post."  No.  624,  "Natural  and  Artificial 
Brooding  of  Chickens."  No.  656,  "Com- 
munity Egg  Circle."  No.  682,  "Simple 
Trap  Nest  for  Poultry."  No.  684,  "Squab 
Raising."  No.  697,  "Duck  Raising."  No. 
767,  "Geese."  No.  791,  "Turkey  Raising." 
No.  801,  "Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry." 
No.  806,  "Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens, 
I— The  American  Class."  No.  858,  "The 
Guinea  Fowl."  No.  889,  "Back  Yard 
Poultry  Keeping." 

Chemistry  Circular:  No.  61,  "How  to 
Kill  and  Bleed  Market  Poultry;  and 
Knife  for  Killing  Poultry."  No.  64, 
"Studies  of  Poultry,  Farm  to  Consumer. 
(Cold  Storage  Eggs.)" 

Department  Bulletin:  No.  561,  "Feed 
Cost  of  Egg  Production." 


Kansas  Fairs  in  1918 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  to 
be  held  in  Kansas  in  1918,  their  dates 
(where  they  have  been  decided  on) ,  loca- 
tions and  secretaries,  as  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  compiled 
by  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsler,  secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  14-21. 

Kansas  Free  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, secretary,  Topeka;  September  9-14. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
8.  Beattie,  secretary,  Iola;  September  3-6. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  secretary, 
Moran;  September  20-21. 


Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  secretary,  Great  Bend;  first  week  in 
October. 

Bourbon  County  Fair  Association,  W.  A. 
Stroud,  secretary,  Uniontown;  September 
10-14. 

Brown  County  —  Hiawatha  Fair  Associa- 
tion, J.  D.  Weltmer,  secretary,  Hiawatha; 
August  27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  8-11. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  H. 
Dananberger,  secretary,  Concordia;  August 
27-30. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  T.  Sherwood,  secretary,  Burlington; 
October  4-9. 

Comanche  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, A.  L.  Beelery,  secretary,  Cold- 
water;  September  11-14. 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  secretary. 
Burden;  September  4-6.  

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  E.  W. 
Elwick,  secretary,  Abilene;   October  1-4. 

Douglas  County  Fair  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  secretary,  Lawrence. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  secretary,  Grenola;  August 
27-29. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  and  Fair 
Association,  George  Inman  Seitz,  secretary, 
Ellsworth;  September  17-20. 

Ellsworth  County  —  Wilson  Co-Operative 
Fair  Association,  J.  W.  Somer,  president, 
Wilson;   September  24-27. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  L. 
C.  Jones,  secretary,  Ottawa;  September 
24-28. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  secretary, 
Lane. 

Gray  County  Fair  Association,  C.  C.  Isely, 
secretary,  Cimarron. 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  secretary,  Eureka;  August  27-31. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation: L.  G.  Jennings,  secretary,  Anthony; 
September  24-27. 

Haskell  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
McCoy,  secretary,  Sublette;  probably  no  fair 
in  1918. 

Jefferson  County — Valley  Falls  Fair  and 
Stock  Show,  V.  P.  Murray,  secretary.  Val- 
ley Falls;  September  18-20. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association,  Clarence 
Montgomery,  secretary,  Oswego;  September 
18-21. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  and 
Agricultural  Association,  W.  H.  Becker,  sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultural  and  Fair  As- 
sociation, Ed  M.  Pepper,  secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  10-13. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  E.  D.  Ben- 
nett, secretary,  Mound  City. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associ- 
ation, F.  W.  Irwin,  secretary,  Oakley. 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  and  Fair 
Association,  C.  J.  Brown,  secretary,  Blue 
Rapids;  October  8-11. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  secretary,  Meade;  September  3-6. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  W.  S. 
Gabel,  secretary,  Beloit. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  secretary,  Coffey  ville;  Septem- 
ber 17-20. 

Morris  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, H.  A.  Clyborne,  secretary,  Council 
Grove;  August  6-9  (race  meet  only). 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  J.  P.  Koelzer, 
secretary,  Seneca;  September  3-6. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  secretary,  Chanute;  August  13-16. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
A.  J.  Johnson,  secretary,  Norton;  August 
27-30. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  secretary,  Minneapolis;  August 
13-16. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
H.  M.  Lawton,  secretary,  Larned;  Septem- 
ber 25-28. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  secretary,  Logan; 
September  10-13. 

Pottawatomie  County — St.  Marys  Racing 
Association,  S.  R.  Santee,  secretary,  St. 
Marys;  August  6-8   (race  meet  only). 

Pottawatomie  County  Fair  Association,  C. 
Haughawout,  secretary,  Onaga;  September 
4-6. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association,  E.  L. 
Shaw,  secretary,  Pratt;  September  10-13. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  secretary,  Belleville; 
August  20-23. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association,  F.  M. 
Smith,  secretary,  Stockton;  September  3-6. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, T.  C.  Rudlcel,  secretary,  Rush  Cen- 
ter; September  3-5. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Dawson,  secretary,  Russell;  possibly  Octo- 
ber 1-4. 

Saline  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,  F.  D.  Blundon, 
secretary,  Salina;  September  3-7. 

Sedgwick  County — Wichita  Fair  and  Ex- 
position, Chas.  Mosbacher,  secretary,  Wich- 
ita; September  30-October  12. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  Miles  El- 
son,  Secretary,  Smith  Center;  September«8-6. 

Trego  County  Fair  Association,  S.  J. 
Straw,  secretary,  Wakeeney;  September 
16-21. 

Wilson  County  Fair  Association,  Max  J. 
Kennedy,  secretary,  Fredonia;  August  20-24. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Crowd  the  incubators  for  a  month  yet, 
or  longer.  Even  if  a  little  late  for  hatch- 
ing breeding  stock  and  layers,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  raising  broilers  and  fryers, 
and  when  properly  fed  and  fattened  these 
birds  bring  the  money. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a.  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.    Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  for  prices  and        n     a     /""■•ll'l       J    KM         u  V 

other  information.  K.  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS    |  oo  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Butter-Bred,  from  High -Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Rout©  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Yonr  Wants. 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  Increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake   -   Glasco,  Kansas 

Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  Of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -  -  MISSOURI 

THREE  GOOD  JERSEY  COWS 

Soon  fresh 

C.  F.  PFUETZE,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's   Raleigh,  a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 


Palmyra 


Missouri 


FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull    calves  —  some    ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON.  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412463, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


C.  S.  NEVICS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion   King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boars. 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 
Three  hundred  pigs  for  June  shipment,  when  weaned.    Buy  from, 
the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth.  Recorded 
in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

A  choice  lot  of  September  and  October 
boars.  One  real  herd  boar  prospect.  Fifty 
bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  250  spring  pigs. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

Poland  China 
Fall  Gilts 

For  quick  sale,  fifteen  fall  gilts,  sired  by 
Giant  Joe,  sold  open  and  priced  $35  and  $40. 
First  check  or  draft  gets  choice.  I  have 
eighty-five  spring  pigs  and  need  the  room. 

H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Fall  Boars 

For  quick  sale,  several  fall  boars  sired  by 
Buster  Over,  the  Indiana  grand  champion, 
and  W's  Giant,  one  of  the  big  boars  in  the 
East.  These  pigs  have  size  and  quality  and 
will  be  priced  reasonably. 

Francis  E.  Moore  &  Sons 

Gardner         ....  Kansas 

REDFIELD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs.  Well  spotted,  choice  boars.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.    CHAS.  H.  REDFIELD,  Bucklln,  Kansas. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLTLEY      -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders  for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 

C.  F.  Pfuetze,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  Jerseys  making  a  good  record. 
Mr.  Pfuetze  is  breeding  Jerseys  for  produc- 
tion and  by  using  only  record  breeding  he 
has  the  type  of  Jerseys  that  is  profitable. 


FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON     -     -      AULNE,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Ring 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Eyerythlng 
immune  and  strictly  hish-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Han, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  BLAKE^^a™*^ 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN  SHOW  BULL 
For  Sale — Choice  roan  Shorthorn  bull,  good 
breeding,  fine  show  prospect  if  fitted. 
E.  E.  FISHER      -      STOCKTON,  KANSAS 

PARKER'S  SHORTHORNS 

CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

WILLIAM  B.  PARKER 
Lakin      -      Kearney  County      -  Kansas 

Meadow  Brook  Shorthorns 

We  have  all  the  popular  blood  lines.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Shipping  station,  Valencia, 
Kansas.    F.  C.  Kingsley,  R.  24,  Auburn,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Percherons — Belgians — Shires 
2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  voung 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the, 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7,' 
Chariton,  la.,  Above  Kas.  City 

Eighty-eight  Imported  and  American-Bred 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares, 

some  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450 
up.  Durham,  Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford 
calves  and  yearlings  from  $75  up.  Illinois 
Horse  Co.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cuhler  Towanda  Stata  Bank 


CLYDE  Ql  ROD.  At  thi  Farm 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 
We  offer  special  attraction*  In  choice  young  bulla,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  Improve  your  hard 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
af  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  aires,  large  developed  females,  good 
adders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holstelns.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  In  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

3.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

I*  offering  pure-bred  females  of  various  ages  with  extra  good  breeding,  and  a  number  of 
registered  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  of  a  high  order.  All  priced  to  sell.  For 
further  particulars  write,  wire  or  call 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


H  o Is teins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE,  MAPLE  JUNCTION,  WIS. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale— Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  a  34 ',4 -pound  bull,  and  from  young 
dams  with  A.  R.  O.  backing.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

M.  E.  GUNDERSON  &  SONS 
Oconomowoc       -  Wisconsin 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCBANTON.  KANSAS 


$23 


$03        HOLSTEIN  AND 
y£d     GUERNSEY  CALVES 

When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  from  good  milk  producers,  well 
marked,  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  2  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — 'Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
Cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol,  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.    Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holsteln  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
s/rand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale— High  grade  Holstein  oows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.    Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,   CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copla  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


RED  POLLED  DULLS  0tey's  Durocs 

I  ■  H  Em     ■    W  Bo  law     WWMfeW  Hercules   3d.   a   giant    900-pound   boar  In 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  coming  yearling 
bulls.  Come  early  and  get  the  best.  Our 
experience  has  been  those  that  come  late 
found  us  sold  out.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL 

FRIZELL,   (PAWNEE  COUNTY),  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUTNTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R,  C.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

For  Sale  —  Fifteen 
fall  boars  ready  for 
service,  big  husky 
fellows.  Priced  to 
move  quick.  I  need 
the  room  for  my 
spring  pigs. 
ARTHUR  MOSSE 
Route  10  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  -  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

SO  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  If  you  want  good  cattle. 
A  E.  Frlzell  &  Son,  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 

largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.     Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  QTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sired  by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  win- 
ner at  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Also  gilts  bred  to  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  boars. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

ADAMS  FARM  DUROCS 

March  pigs  of  Crimson  King,  Tatarrax  and 
Ohio  Col.  breeding.  Immune.  See  our 
Guernsey  ad  next  week.  ADAMS  FARM, 
Gashland,  Mo.    Twelve  miles  from  K.  C. 

Wreath's  Durocs 

A  Choloe  Lot  of  Spring  Pigs 

Ship  at  weaning  time.     Priced  in  pairs  or 

trios.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.  G.  WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  rntnlog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX        -        111  MliOl  KT.  KANSAS 


Mating  Sows  Suckling  Pigs 


]HE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
worked  out  a  method  whereby  a 
sow  can  be  successfully  bred  while 
suckling  a  litter  of  pigs.  Pigs  are 
often  weaned  at  a  younger  age  than 
they  would  be  if  it  were  thought  possi- 
ble to  raise  two  litters  each  year  from 
sows  which  are  allowed  to  nurse  their 
pigs  for  a  longer  time.  The  belief  seems 
to  be  prevalent  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  breed  the  sow  that  is  nursing  a  litter 
or  at  least  that  this  cannot  regularly  be 
done  while  the  pigs  are  depending  largely 
upon  her  for  their  sustenance. 

Either  an  extended  lactation  period  or 
breeding  for  late  spring  litters  as  was 
recommended  in  case  a  larger  number  of 
sows  were  not  bred  at  the  usual  time 
makes  the  practice  of  breeding  prior  to 
weaning  necessary  if  sows  are  to  pro- 
duce litters  twice  yearly  and  reach  a 
maximum  production,  for,  to  be  most 
economically  produced,  fall  pigs  gener- 
ally should  be  farrowed  not  later  than 
early  October. 

W.  L.  Robertson,  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
reports  as  follows  on  these  tests: 

"In  his  'Physiology  of  Reproduction,' 
F.  H.  A.  Marshall  makes  the  statement 
that  by  partially  weaning  the  young  and 
feeding  the  sow  liberally  it  is  possible 
to  get  five  litters  in  two  years.  The 
possibility  of  breeding  sows  prior  to  the 
time  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  while  the 
pigs  are  comparatively  young  was  first 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  station  by 
the  late  C.  O.  Snyder,  of  Holmes  County, 
and  at  different  times  the  plan  has  been 
successfully  practiced  by  the  station. 

"The  method  followed  is  to  separate 
the  sows  and  pigs  each  night.  Usually 
after  the  sows  have  been  kept  away 
from  their  pigs  over  night  for  four  or 
five  successive  times  they  come  in  heat. 
In  some  instances  a  longer  time  was 
necessary  but  in  only  one  case  did  the 
plan  fail.  The  indications  are  that  sows 
will  come  in  heat  almost  or  quite  as 
readily  under  this  treatment  as  when 
their  pigs  are  entirely  weaned  before  the 
sows  are  bred.  In  a  recent  trial  after 
a  sow  was  taken  away  from  her  pigs 
over  night  for  five  consecutive  nights 
rutting  took  place  when  her  pigs  were 
only  thirty  days  of  age." 

Four  seasons  were  covered  in  these 
tests,  from  three  to  five  sows  being  bred 
each  season  while  still  suckling  their 
pigs. 

"The  pigs  sucking  the  sows  were  from 
forty-three  to  fifty-six  days  of  age  at 
the  time  the  dams  were  bred,"  says  Mr. 
Robinson.  "The  litters  ranged  in  num- 
ber from  three  to  eleven  pigs.  While 
the  data  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
be  conclusive,  the  indications  are  that 
conception  is  just  as  likely  to  occur  and 
if  any  difference  is  noticeable  the  result- 
ing litters  are  larger  than  those  from 
similar  sows  not  bred  until  after  wean- 
ing time.  Based  on  the  comparative 
number  of  pigs  saved  and  their  weights 
at  eight  weeks  of  age.  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  sows  are  over- 
worked or  less  capable  of  nourishing  the 
resulting  litter  than  are  those  given  a 
short  period  of  rest  between  suckling  the 
litter  and  rebreeding. 

"The  rate  of  gain  of  course  may  be 
influenced  by  factors  other  than  the  milk 
flow,  but  so  far  as  shown  by  the  gains 
made  by  the  pigs  for  the  two  periods 
from  birth  until  their  dams  were  mated 


and  from  then  until  weaning  and  the 
comparative  gains  for  similar  periods 
made  by  the  pigs  from  sows  not  bred,  the 
milk  flow  does  not  seem  to  be  affected 
by  conception  or  by  separating  the  sows 
and  pigs. 

"The  advantages  of  sometimes  breed- 
ing sows  during  lactation  are  obvious. 
Sows  which  farrow  later  than  the  others 
in  the  herd  can  be  bred  at  about  the 
same  time  and  thus  the  difference  in  the 
age  of  the  subsequent  crop  of  pigs  may 
be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  least  possi- 
ble variation  in  age  is  desirable.  In 
order  to  secure  pigs  as  nearly  uniform 
in  age  as  possible,  the  station  has  been 
following  the  practice  outlined.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  have  pigs  farrowed  late  in 
the  spring,  the  use  of  this  method  does 
not  also  necessitate  late  farrowing  of 
the  fall  pigs.  Sows  can  be  allowed  to 
suckle  their  pigs  for  more  than  eight  or 
nine  weeks  and  two  litters  each  year 
still  be  raised." 


Beef  from  Silage 

"Don't  forget  your  silo,"  is  the  advice 
to  the  beef-cattle  farmer  by  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

In  every  case,  a  sufficient  acreage  to 
provide  crops  to  fill  the  silo  should  bo 
provided  by  beef-cattle  farmers.  This 
will  assure  that  the  silo  investment  will 
yield  its  proper  annual  return  and  pre- 
vent losses  coming  from  giving  the  cat- 
tle more  expensive  feeds.  The  cheapness 
with  which  cattle  can  be  fitted  for  mar- 
ket or  carried  through  the  winter  with 
silage  insures  that  well-filled  silos  will 
be  a  paying  investment. 

It  is  a  good  farm  practice  to  put  more 
acreage  to  silage  crops  than  it  is  esti- 
mated under  ordinary  conditions  will  be 
necessary  to  fill  the  silo.  Dry  weather 
or  a  hail  storm  at  the  crucial  stage  of 
growth  may  cause  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  tonnage  yield.  A  few  extra  acres 
should  be  planted  to  sorghum  to  make 
up  this  probable  shortage. 

Beef  cattle  men  generally  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  value  of  silage  in  get- 
ting cattle  ready  for  market  at  the  min- 
imum of  expense.  A  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  silage  in  feeding 
cattle  cheaply  was  noted  on  the  Wichita 
stock  market  last  week.  R.  H.  Rhoades, 
a  cattleman  from  the  western  part  of 
Sedgwick  county,  sold  three  carloads  of 
silage-fed  cattle,  weighing  an  average  of 
1050  pounds  at  $15.50  a  hundred.  These 
cattle  were  not  highly  finished,  but  went 
to  the  packers  as  killing  cattle  and  net- 
ted him  a  good  profit. 

Half  of  them  were  bought  last  March 
at  $7  a  hundred,  and  were  grazed  through 
the  summer  and  roughed  through  the 
winter.  The  remainder  were  bought  late 
in  the  summer,  grazed  for  a  time  and 
rough  fed  through  the  winter.  They 
were  not  full  fed  at  any  time.  Silage 
was  largely  responsible  for  their  condi- 
tion when  sold.  Mr.  Rhoades  attributes 
their  finish  largely  to  the  fact  that  he 
let  his  corn  get  well  matured  before 
putting  it  into  the  silo.  He  believes  that 
beef  cattle  men  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  putting  in  their  silage  too  green. 

Silent  pro-German  appetites  are  as 
hostile  to  the  Allied  cause  as  disloyal 
utterances. 
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HIS  young  lady  is  Jennie  Opal 
Browning,  of  Linwood,  Kansas. 
She  is  doing  her  bit  in  helping 
to  supply  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
with  wool  for  their  uniforms  and 
blankets.  Last  year  she  drove  sheep 
to  and  from  the  pasture  for  her 
father,  H.  B.  Browning.  She  received 
as  pay  one  of  the  lambs  being  fed  for 
market.  When  the  fat  lambs  were 
sold  she  invested  the  amount  received 
for  her  sheep  in  a  high-grade  Shrop- 
shire ewe.  The  lamb  she  is  holding 
is  only  ten  days  old.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Linwood  Dairy  Calf 
Club. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  BABY  BEEF 

Experiment  Station  Shows  Economy  of  Silage  in  Fattening  Calves 


nHE  statement  heading  this  page  was 
printed  on  the  program  of  the  an- 
nual cattlemen's  meeting  in  Man- 
hattan May  17.  At  least  a  thou- 
sand people  were  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  present  for  study  and 
discussion  the  result  of  the  winter's  test 
in  feeding  five  lots  of  calves  for  market. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  relation 
of  meat  production  and  distribution  to 
our  war  program  was  freely  discussed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  of 
feeding  our  Allies  was  brought  within 
the  comprehension  of  those  present  by 
the  statement  of  J.  P.  Cotton  of  the 
National  Food  Administration  that  we 
were  supplying  our  Allies  with  pork 
products  at  the  rate  of  16,000  pounds  a 
minute  and  beef  6,000  pounds.  He  ex- 
plained how  last  fall  the  different  allied 
nations  and  our  own  army  and  navy 
were  all  in  the  field  as  competitive  buy- 
ers of  meat  products.  In  November  the 
Food  Administration  united  the  buying 
of  meat  under  one  head  and  now  Eng- 
land and  France  submit  each  month  to 
the  Food  Administration  detailed  lists 
or  requisitions  showing  their  needs. 
These  are  carefully  checked  over  in  con- 
sultation with  our  own  army  and  navy 
buyers,  estimates  and  prices  are  made, 
and  finally  the  orders  are  apportioned 
among  the  different  packing  houses.  The 
apportionment  is  based  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  pre-war  export  business  of  the 
different  concerns,  but  the  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  the  relative  proportion 
going  to  the  smaller  packing  houses. 

Mr.  Cotton  insisted  that  the  only 
power  he  had  to  regulate  prices  of  meat 
was  through  this  uniting  of  the  allied 
purchases  and  those  of  our  own  army 
and  navy.  He  said  that  as  he  came 
through  Chicago  on  his  way  to  attend 
this  meeting  he  had  placed  an  order  for 
1,200,000  tons  of  pork  on  the  basis  of  a 
$17.50  price.  Up  to  last  November  the 
allied  governments  were  buying  prac- 
tically no  frozen  meat  from  the  United 
States.  Their  supply  was  coming  from 
Australia  and  Argentine  mainly.  Begin- 
ning in  November,  the  Allies  began  buy- 
ing frozen  meat  in  the  United  States, 
taking  low  grade  beef  carcasses.  Prices 
for  corn-fed  cattle  in  this  country  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Cotton  ad- 
mitted that  the  beef  men  were  hard  hit 
by  the  prices  of  last  winter.  Delegation 
after  delegation  came  to  Washington  to 
protest.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that 
C.  E.  Yancy,  a  well  known  practical 
feeder  of  Missouri,  was  drafted  to  assist 
Mr.  Cotton  in  his  work  as  meat  admin- 
istrator. The  Allies  were  also  persuaded 
to  buy  better  and  heavier  carcasses, 
which  greatly  improved  the  price  situa- 
tion. These,  in  Mr.  Cotton's  judgment, 
were  both  important  results.  We  be- 
lieve he  impressed  his  hearers  with  his 
honesty  of  purpose  in  doing  his  best  to 
make  it  possible  for  production  to  con- 
tinue and  in  addition  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  consumer  at  the  other  end. 
He  stated,  however,  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration could  not  be  expected  to 
protect  the  foolish  buyer  against  loss. 
The  big  thing  in  his  judgment  was  that 
in  spite  of  the  many  complications  and 
difficulties,  production  had  gone  on  and 
we  had  been  able  to  keep  a  steady 
stream  of  meat  going  to  our  Allies. 


THE  United  States  and  her  Allies  are  engaged  in  war  and,  to  win,  the 
fighting  forces  must  have  munitions  and  food  as  well  as  the  un- 
wavering support  of  the  people  at  home.  The  importance  of  keeping 
these  forces  well  supplied  with  meat  and  meat  products  and  of  furnishing 
meat  to  the  civilian  populations  in  sufficient  amounts  to  strengthen  their 
support  makes  it  essential  that  the  cattlemen  do  their  full  share  in  the 
undiminished  and  economical  production  of  beef. 


Ex-Governor  Stubbs,  who  followed  Mr. 
Cotton  on  the  program,  objected  to  the 
placing  of  Mr.  Yancey  in  the  meat  ad- 
ministration without  giving  him  any  real 
authority.  He  maintained  that  the  live 
stock  business  was  the  biggest  business 
in  the  country  and  that  it  should  by  all 
means  be  given  due  consideration.  The 
keynote,  however,  of  the  Stubbs  speech 
was  the  winning  of  the  war  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  He  said  that  it 
was  up  to  the  United  States  to  win  it 
and  to  the  United  States  must  come  the 
credit  of  the  final  victory  or  the  ever- 
lasting odium  which  would  follow  defeat. 
"The  way  to  make  it  impossible  to  lose 
is  to  utilize  every  resource  we  possess," 
said  Mr.  Stubbs,  "not  only  in  men  but 
in  all  the  materials  and  munitions  nec- 
essary to  wage  war  successfully.  Every- 
thing else  must  be  subordinated  to  this 
one  aim.  We  can  lose  if  we  drift  along 
with  only  about  10  per  cent  of  our  people 
whole-heartedly  enlisted  in  the  fight  and 
the  other  90  per  cent  trying  to  live  and 
work  as  we  did  before  the  war  cloud 
overshadowed  us."  It  was  ex-Governor 
Stubbs'  plea  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  should  get  in  with  both  feet, 
working  at  whatever  job  he  can  best  per- 
form. If  we  do  that,  nothing  under 
Heaven  can  stop  us.  He  insisted  that 
millions  of  men  are  still  engaged  in  non- 
essential industries.  "If  I  had  the  power 
now  possessed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  "I 
would  close  every  brewery  in  the  country 
inside  of  twenty-four  hours  and  stop  thia 
waste  of  food  value  in  this  worse  than 
useless  business." 

The  patriotism  of  the  students  trained 


in  the  animal  husbandry  division  of  the 
Agricultural  College  was  referred  to  by 
Professor  Cochel  in  his  opening  remarks. 
Almost  30  per  cent  of  the  233  graduates 
from  this  division  and  the  seniors  of  the 
1918  class  are  now  wearing  the  olive- 
drab,  twenty  as  commissioned  officers 
and  fifteen  as  non-commissioned  officers. 
In  addition  three  men  from  the  animal 
husbandry  faculty  are  officers,  and  seven 
men  are  now  in  officers'  training  camps. 

In  speaking  of  the  experimental  work, 
Professor  Cochel  said  it  was  their  con- 
stant aim  to  anticipate  the  need  for  in- 
formation and  plan  experiments  so  as 
to  have  the  facts  and  figures  when  they 
were  needed.  In  other  words,  an  experi- 
ment station  must  keep  ahead  of  the 
game.  It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of 
public  money  to  conduct  experiments 
after  feeders  have  learned  through  the 
expensive  school  of  experience  the  facts 
determined  by  the  experiment.  It  has 
been  apparent  that  old  methods  of  feed- 
ing cattle  could  not  continue  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  They  saw  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  cattle  would 
have  to  be  put  on  the  market  younger 
but  just  as  good  and  just  as  well  fin- 
ished as  in  the  old  days.  In  studying  the 
history  of  the  cattle  business  it  will  be 
found  that  the  men  who  have  followed 
it  with  profit  are  those  who  were  quick 
to  change  methods  with  changing  condi- 
tions. The  old  method  of  feeding  shocked 
corn  to  fattening  cattle  has  long  since 
become  obsolete.  "We  must  now  use 
grass  more  extensively  in  making  beef," 
said  Professor  Cochel,  "and  delay  the 
feeding  of  concentrated  feeds  as  long 
as  possible,  using  rough  feeds  to  make 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  CATTLE  LEAVING  THE  FEED  LOTS  FOE  MARKET,  WHERE 
THEY  SOLD  FOE  AN  AVERAGE  OF  $6.46  A  HTJNDEED 


growth  and  flesh."  It  is  evident  that 
the  cattle  must  be  better  bred  and  be 
kept  growing  and  developing  from  birth 
until  ready  for  the  block. 

R.  J.  Kinzer,  secretary  of  the  Hereford 
Record  Association,  who  preceded  Pro- 
fessor Cochel  as  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  presented  a  paper  on  the  relation 
between  the  breeder  of  pure -bred  cattle 
and  the  cattle  feeder.  All  through  this 
paper  Mr.  Kinzer  emphasized  the  need  of 
ever  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  end  of  beef  cattle  is  the  block, 
and  the  breeder  who  does  not  recognize 
this  is  doomed  to  ultimate  failure  and 
will  have  made  no  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  better-bred  stock.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  report  this  address  in  more 
detail  in  a  later  issue. 

During  the  luncheon  period  sand- 
wiches were  served  in  the  live  stock 
pavilion  and  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive demonstration  was  staged  show- 
ing the  material  available  at  the  college 
for  teaching  the  student  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  beef  cattle. 
The  college  now  owns  150  head  of  pure- 
bred cattle. 

The  Shorthorn  exhibit  consisted  of  the 
three  herd  bulls — Matchless  Dale  by 
Avondale,  Narcissus  Type  by  Cumber- 
land's Type,  Marauder  by  Revolution; 
four  Matchless  Dale  cows,  four  Match- 
less Dale  bull  calves,  four  Narcissus 
Type  calves  out  of  Matchless  Dale  cows, 
and  four  cows  from  the  twenty-year  ex- 
periment planned  by  Professor  Cochel 
to  study  the  relation,  if  any,  between 
type  and  production. 

Matchless  Dale  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  general  public,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  he  has  sired  more  prize  winning 
steers  than  any  other  bull  living  or  dead. 

Narcissus  Type  is  a  wonderfully 
smooth,  deep,  thick,  low-down,  quality 
kind  of  bull  that  gives  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  great  sire.  His  first  crop  of  calves 
are  splendid  prospects. 

Marauder,  a  late  junior  yearling,  is 
developing  into  a  bull  of  striking  indi- 
viduality, impressive  character,  and 
splendid  quality.  He  is  the  most  in- 
tensely bred  Avondale  in  America  today. 

The  Matchless  Dale  cows,  all  bred  by 
the  college,  with  their  broad  backs,  tre- 
mendous depth  of  body,  smoothness  of 
conformation,  thick  covering,  and  sweet, 
feminine  heads,  are  exceptionally  good 
ones. 

The  four  Shorthorn  experimental  cows 
attracted  unusual  attention  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  splendid  beef  type  and 
quality  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  each  produced  an  average  of 
5,342  pounds  during  their  present  milk- 
ing period  which  averages  five  months 
for  each  cow.  This  means  a  daily  aver- 
age of  four  and  one-fourth  gallons.  The 
cow  producing  the  highest  daily  average 
is  pure  Scotch  and  two  of  the  others 
are  almost  pure  Scotch,  one  being  a 
granddaughter  of  White  Hall  Sultan. 
The  fourth  is  a  Scotch-topped  cow.  Bull 
calves  from  these  cows  are  selling  up  to 
$750  at  weaning  time. 

The  Hereford  exhibit  consisted  of 
Prince  Rupert  12th  by  Prince  Rupert  8th 
dut  of  Belle  Donald  71st;  four  cows  bred 
by  the  college,  and  their  calves  sired  by 
Prince  Rupert  12th.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
(Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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One  Bushel  of  Grain 
Kept  Out  of  the  Stack 
is  Worth  10  Bushels 

that  poor  separation  puts  in. 
When  a  Red  River  Special 
makesmoneybyre-threshingf 
the  straw  that  other  makes 
are  through  with,  it  ^shows' 
just  the  kind  of  work  it  doe* 
when  first  on  the  job. 
Full  sacks— empty  stacks,  that's 
Red  River  Special  separation,  and 
it  is  done  the  first  time  through. 
It's  the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun" 
that  does  the  business  by  BEAT- 
ING OUT  the  grain. 
No  buyer  or  user  of  threshing 
machinery  is  protecting  his  own 
best  interests  unless  he  is  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  Red  River 
Special  Line.  Write  the  Nichols 
&  Shepard  Co.,  at  Battle  Creek, 
or  any  branch  hcuise,  and  a  big 
catalog,  with  latest  money-mak- 
ing developments  for  thresher- 
men  will  be  sent  you  free. 
The  selection  of  the  best  is  easy 
when  you  know  tbje  facts. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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WATER! 

When -Where  You  Want  It! 

—  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND"— 

For  the  Summer's  water  supply!  Our  small  pump- 
ing engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobs  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com* 
plete  engine  and  pump  j  ack  here  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3.50  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  19  interest  charge.   Cheaper,  more  reliable  than 
wind  mills.  For  simplicity  Galloway  Engines  are  unex- 
celled. Leave  them  running  without  attention  for  hoursl 
300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customers— some  near  you 
—testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Engines,  Tractors, 
Spreaders.  Separators.  Until  further  notice  this  price  or 
S65. 40  for  complete  water-cooled  pumping  engine  and 
double-geared  belt-drive  pump- jack.     Order  now  1 
EVERY  SIZE-FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  READY  — Al 
engine  sizes  from  \%  to  16  h.p.  heavy  duty  portabU 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.   My  new  free 
engine  book  ready.   A  postal  gets  ft.   Also  gives 
Price  Only  Aiowertprlcea on  higheat  quality  f 
tAP  ift    It  implements  of  all  ki 
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Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  J  ay  hawk 
i  way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack - 
'   era  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  (or 
itself  the  first  year. 
F  a  11  y  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
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WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twlco  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  SO  H-P.--Select  Your  Own 

rerms— Direct-from- Factory  prices.  lmme. 
diate  Factory  Shipment.  Write  for  big  new 
catalog,  "How  to  Judge  Engines"  FREE- -by 
return  mail.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  604  Oakland  Av...  Kan...  City.  Mo. 

1 604  Empiro  B  idg..  Plttabarg,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  SI.,Qaioc|.lll. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Pull  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
Information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee8upplyC0A  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Need  For  Gasoline  Economy 


AN  the  petroleum  industry  keep 
pace    with    the    development  of 
auto   truck    transportation?"  I 
answer:   "It  can,  and  it  will,  be- 
cause it  must. 

It  was  inevitable  that  motor  trucks 
should  become  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  our  transportation  systems. 
An  instance  of  this  was  the  successful 
operation  in  such  a  winter  as  last  of  a 
motor  truck  express  route  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Since  then  the 
service  has  been  extended  to  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Boston,  and  other  points. 

The  possibilities  opened  up  by  these 
and  like  transportation  ventures  empha- 
size that  we  must  avail  ourselves  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  service  of  the 
motor  truck,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  gasoline  to  provide  for 
all  the  commercial  as  well  as  passenger 
vehicles  in  operation  during  1918.  Even 
should  there  be  a  shortage  of  gasoline, 
the  development  of  the  auto  truck  should 
not  be  retarded,  even  though  it  should 
become  necessary  to  restrict  the  use  of 
gasoline  by  passenger  vehicles  for  pleas- 
ure uses. 

When  in  July  last  year  I  issued  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  I  said  "People  should 
look  upon  their  automobiles  as  necessi- 
ties to  be  used  only  when  needed.  Not 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  should  be  used  in 
the  present  emergency  except  for  some 
useful  end." 

The  warning  is  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary now.  The  conservation  of  gasoline 
may  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  choice.  It 
may  become  necessary  to  set  down  defi- 
nite and  drastic  regulations  to  restrict 
needless  consumption. 

Here  are  the  salient  facts.  At  the 
beginning  of  1916  there  were  about 
2,400,000  cars  and  trucks  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  1917  that 
number  increased  to  over  3,500,000.  The 
total  automobile  and  truck  registration 
in  the  country  as  of  January  1,  1918, 
according  to  official  figures  furnished 
from  all  of  the  forty-eight  states,  is 
4,941,276.  This  figure  does  not  include 
duplicate  registrations  and.  of  course, 
does  not  include  hundreds  (perhaps 
thousands)  of  cars  in  remote  districts, 
all  of  which  are  not  registered.  In  round 
figures,  there  must  have  been  close  to 
5,000,000  automobiles  and  trucks  in  the 
country  on  January  first  this  year. 

Before  considering  what  this  means  to 
the  petroleum  industry,  we  may  analyze 
the  truck  and  pleasure  car  situation  a 
little  further.  For  our  purposes,  the 
rough  estimate  prevailing  the  motor 
truck  industry  may  be  accepted  as  suffi- 
ciently accurate,  and  these  figures  place 
the  number  of  trucks  in  operation  in  this 
country  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  at 
351,000. 

A  comparison  of  this  figure  with  the 
total  of  5,000.000  cars  at  once  suggests 
the  wide  possibilities  for  development  of 
motor  trucks,  and  the  industry  would 
appear  to  be  in  excellent  shape  to  take 
care  of  such  a  development.  There  are 
378  commercial  vehicle  plants  in  this 
country,  as  against  195  automobile  fac- 
tories. But  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
development  of  the  motor  truck  indus- 
try, and  current  estimates  of  motor 
truck  output  today  run  as  high  as  22,- 
000  per  month. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  part  that 
petroleum  must  play  that  the  figures 
assume  grave  significance.  Roughly, 
5,000,000  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States  will  require  about  50,000,000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  this  year.  Gasoline  ex- 
ports to  the  Allies  last  year  totaled  near- 
ly 8,000,000  barrels.  They  will  be  more 
this  year.  So  that  the  total  demand 
made  on  the  petroleum  industry  for  gas- 
oline this  year  will  be  over  60,000,000 
barrels.  In  1917  our  production  was 
from  50,000,000  to  55,000.000  barrels. 

In  view  of  the  increased  demand,  what 
are  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil?  Here,  again,  the 
general  facts,  on  the  face  of  them,  are 
not  encouraging. 

In  1917  our  consumption  was  in  ex- 
cess of  our  production  and  our  importa- 
tions of  crude  oil  from  Mexico,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  an  increased  consumption 
in  1918.  Our  production  does  not  at 
present  measure  up  very  well  to  these 
anticipated  demands,  and  furthermore, 
it  is  propable  that,  owing  to  lack  of  ship- 
ping facilities,  our  importations  from 
Mexico  this  year  will  decrease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  factors 
which  tend  to  make  the  situation  more 
encouraging.  Apart  from  the  possibility 
of  relief  in    shipping    conditions,  and 


therefore  of  more  oil  from  Mexico,  we 
can  hope  for  improved  conditions  in  our 
own  production.  Most  of  last  year  and 
early  this  year,  drilling  operations  were 
largely  curtailed  by  the  virtual  impossi- 
bility of  getting  drilling  tools  and  cas- 
ing materials.  Even  prospecting  was  re- 
strained somewhat  by  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  the  future  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

Many  of  these  uncertainties  have  now 
been  cleared  away,  thanks  to  the  frank 
and  liberal  spirit  in  which  M.  L.  Requa, 
representing  the  oil  division  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  has  dealt  with  the  indus- 
try. Realizing  the  situation,  all  oil  op- 
erators are  keen  to  develop  production 
with  all  possible  dispatch. 

There  is,  above  all,  the  broad,  general 
fact  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
prospective  oil  territory,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  future  development  in  still 
practically  virgin  territory  are  encour- 
aging. For  the  immediate  present,  an- 
other feature  is  the  improved  process  of 
manufacture,  by  which  larger  quantities 
of  gasoline  can  be  produced  from  the 
crude,  which  heretofore  has  sold  as  fuel 
or  gas  oil. 

The  development  of  motor  transporta- 
tion comes  in  as  one  aspect  of  a  many- 
sided  problem  in  which  the  fuel  oil  re- 
quirements for  our  own  and  the  Allies' 
naval  and  merchant  marine  furnish  an- 
other complication. 

I  mention  fuel  oil  because  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  gasoline  sup- 
plies, in  that  much  gasoline  is  obtained 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  fuel  oil. 
If,  however,  fuel  oil  itself  is  in  urgent 
demand,  it  naturally  ceases  to  be  avail- 
able as  a  source  of  gasoline  supply,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  the  fuel  oil  de- 
mand might  be  so  urgent  that  crude, 
which  is  at  present  run  for  gasoline, 
might  have  to  be  run  for  fuel  oil,  thus 
still  further  limiting  the  source  of  gaso- 
line supply. 

In  the  main,  however,  although  I  have 
told  frankly  and  in  detail  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  petroleum  industry 
is  faced,  I  still  remain  firm  in  the  belief 
that  these  difficulties  will  be  overcome 
and  that  all  the  really  important  gaso- 
line requirements  of  the  country  at  large 
will  be  provided  for  amply. 

But  let  me  again  repeat,  because  I 
feel  very  deeply  the  seriousness  of  it — 
every  consumer  of  gasoline  must  endea- 
vor to  purge  himself  of  his  share  of  re- 
proach because  of  any  unnecessary  use 
or  waste  of  gasoline,  remembering  there 
is  still  great  demand  for  our  own  and 
our  allies'  war  needs. — A.  C.  Bedford  in 
The  Nation's  Business. 


Getting  Out  of  Soft  Ground 

When  you  get  stuck  in  the  mud  or  in 
soft  ground  with  your  car,  the  natural 
impulse  is  to  jam  down  the  accelerator 
in  order  to  get  all  possible  power  from 
the  motor.  If  the  car  has  stalled  be- 
cause the  rear  wheels  cannot  take  hold 
of  the  soft  ground  and  are  slipping,  this 
is  not  the  best  way  to  get  out.  The 
faster  the  wheels  spin,  the  deeper  the 
car  will  settle  in  the  mud.  It  is  better 
after  shifting  into  low  gear  to  let  the 
motor  run  at  a  comparatively  low  speed 
and  edge  the  clutch  in  gently.  The  rear 
wheels  will  have  a  better  chance  tc  take 
hold  than  if  the  full  power  is  jammed 
on_suddenly.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
0t  out  under  these  conditions  if  there 
is  a  load  in  the  rear  seat. 

If  the  wheels  continue  to  slip,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  tie  ropes  about  them 
and  throw  straw  or  brush  into  the  hole 
so  as  to  give  footing.  If  the  ear  is  a 
light  one  you  can  sometimes  help  it 
forward  by  using  a  plank  or  pole  under 
the  rear  axle  as  a  lever,  thus  giving  a 
lift  forward  while  the  man  at  the  wheel 
applies  the  power  slowly. 

If  in  driving  a  car  the  water  in  the 
radiator  begins  to  boil,  look  to  the  fol- 
lowing as  possible  causes:  Lack  of  oil, 
lack  of  water,  fa£  belt  broken  and  fan 
stopped,  broken  water  pump,  or  too  rich 
a  mixture  of  gasoline. 


In  shifting  gears  in  driving  any  kind 
of  a  motor  vehicle,  always  be  sure  the 
clutch  is  entirely  disengaged,  then  wait 
a  second  or  two  in  order  that  the  two 
gears  to  be  meshed  shall  be  revolving 
at  nearly  the  same  speed,  and  gradually 
re-engage  the  clutch. 


Like  a  Pad 
oiilbur  Shoulder  ! 

WHEN  you  step  Into  a  hole  while  carrying  a  load, 
the  pad  on  your  shoulder  compressed  and  the 
jar  never  reaches  you.  The  same  principle  ac- 
counts ior  the  marvelous  change  In  a  Fold  that  comes 
with  the 

PATENTED 

Ford 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  take  the  weight  oi  the  body  oH 
the  tires.  At  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  road  they 
oo  mpre8$  and  absorb  the  jolt.  Prevent  sidesway  and  up- 
throw, making  your  Ford  ride  as  easily  and  smoothly  as 
a  $2,000  car.  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save  gasoline  and 
tires,  lower  up-keep  costs,  and  increase  the  resale  value 
of  your  car.  300,000  Ford  Owners  recognize  their  eco« 
nomic  necessity. 

IO-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Blank  and  we  win 
have  a  set  of  Hauliers  put  oa  your  Ford  without  a 
coot  of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  dnyn-  Then, 
if  yon  are  willing  to  do  without  them, 
they  will  be  taken  off  without 
tattasnMT^  'barge.  Don't  ride  without  Has- 
slers  simply  because  someone  dli* 
courages  you  from  trying  them. 
Aeeept  this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Over  800,000  sets  in 
use.    Write  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
995  Naomi  Si.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate 

.  Factory  Shipment 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8,12,16. 22  and  30  h-p.— Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  offer. 
5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",iprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to$200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
--Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. --Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1608  Oakland  Ave.,             Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1608  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


slacken  the  speed  of  yonr  car  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  throttle  down  the  motor, 
and  shift  into  a  lower  speed,  according 
to  the  steepness  of  the  hill. 

If  your  motor  will  not  start,  there  are 
a  number  of  things  which  may  be  the 
cause.  The  switch  may  not  be  on,  gas- 
oline may  be  exhausted,  gasoline  of  poor 
grade  or  mixed  with  water,  ignition  may 
be  poor,  the  ignition  contact  points  out 
of  adjustment,  the  ignition  units  short- 
circuited,  water  on  the  coils  or  termi- 
nals, an  over-rich  mixture  by  continued 
use  of  the  choke,  or  the  motor  may  be 
cold.  This  last  may  be  remedied  by 
pouring  hot  water  over  the  carburetor. 
If  the  engine  is  not  too  cold,  has  good, 
clean  gasoline  in  the  carburetor,  and  a 
good  spark  at  the  plugs,  the  motor 
should  start  if  properly  handled. 


In  going  down  steep  hills  you  can  save 
your  brakes  from  excessive  wear  by 
braking  with  the  motor.    To  do  this, 


Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kan- 
sag  City,  Mo. —  ( Advertisement. J> 
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K.  S.  A.  C.  COMMENCEMENT 

Of  the  191  young  men  and  women  sent 
out  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
;  College  this  week,  twenty-eight  of  the 
men  received  their  degrees  in  absentia. 
;  They  had  already  answered  the  call  of 
I  their  country,  and  were  in  the  training 
!  camps  or  on  the  battle  line  in  Europe 
i  rendering  the  fullest  service  possible  in 
order  that  the  ideals  for  which  this  na- 
tion has  already  shed  so  much  blood 
might  not  perish  from  the  earth.  The 
baccalaureate  sermon  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Kulp 
of  Topeka  and  the  commencement  day 
address  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  of  Penn- 
sylvania   University,    now  temporarily 
connected  with  the  National  Food  Ad- 
ministration, were  alike  in  holding  up 
the  ideal  of  service  to  humanity  as  the 
great  opportunity  open  to  the  man  or 
woman  going  out  with  such  equipment 
for  service  as  is  given  by  a  .course  of 
training    at    the    Kansas  Agricultural 
College. 

This  great  institution  at  Manhattan  in 
every  department  has  arisen  to  the  occa- 
sion and  no  call  for  help  from  the  vari- 
ous war  activities  of  our  Government  has 
been  in  vain-.  Commencement  week  vis- 
itors were  impressed  with  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  institution  is  ful- 
filling its  mission  in  these  times  of  stress 
and  strain.  While  the  commencement 
festivities  were  in  progress  a  company 
of  men  sent  here  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  daily  going  through  a  sched- 
ule involving  the  most  strenuous  train- 
ing in  the  various  lines  of  mechanical 
work,  in  order  that  they  might  take 
their  places  in  the  war  machine  we  are 
creating.  The  gymnasium  was  given  up 
to  these  men  for  sleeping  quarters,  so 
the  usual  commencement  day  dinner 
could  not  be  given.  In  its  stead  the 
graduating  class  and  invited  guests  were 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association.  The  reception  in 
the  evening  of  commencement  day,  given 
by  the  Manhattan  local  alumni  associa- 
tion to  visiting  alumni,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  friends,  was  held  in  the  do- 
mestic science  building. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years,  the  college  cadets  gave  a  military 
drill  and  dress  parade  in  the  afternoon 
commencement  day.  As  we  watched 
these  khaki-clad  boys  go  through  the 
various  evolutions  with  the  most  perfect 
military  precision,  we  realized  more 
fully  than  ever  before  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Morrill  Act  creating  the 
agricultural  colleges  was  passed  July  2, 
1862.  This  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  statesmanlike  strokes  of 
educational  policy  ever  initiated  by  any 
government.  Created  in  the  midst  of 
that  great  conflict^  which  hinged  around 
the  idea  that  this  nation  could  not  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free,  these  institu- 
tions now  find  themselves  in  these  later 
days  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve  the  nation 
in  this  present  conflict  which  is  to  settle 
the  question  of  whether  the  world  is  to 
be  ruled  by  democracy  or  the  pagan 
ideals  of  the  Prussian  autocracy. 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  FARMING 

The  following  ideas  relative  to  the 
combination  of  good  sense  and  special 
training  in  agriculture,  as 'expressed  in 
the  Kansas  Industrialist  a  few  weeks 
ago,  are  especially  appropriate  this  week 
when  the  Agricultural  College  is  sending 
out  its  annual  quota  of  graduates: 

"Common  sense  is  the  farmer's  great- 
est asset.  It  implies  not  only  a  breadth 
of  view  but  a  practical  knowledge  of 
various  industries.  The  general  farmer 
must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mechanic, 
a  naturalist,  an  agronomist,  a  live  stock 
specialist,  and  a  business  man.  Yet  his 
understanding  of  all  these  lines  must  be 
well  balanced.  He  must  guard  against 
specializing  in  one  subject  to  the  neglect 
of  the  others.  If  he  tinkers  with  his 
automobile  when  he  should  be  cultivat- 
ing corn,  he  may  eventually  have  a  good 
running  machine,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  will  have  much  of  a  corn  crop. 

"Few  farmers,  it  is  true,  have  an  equal 
grasp  of,  or  an  equal  ability  in  all  lines 


perta'ining  to  agriculture.  It  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  take  greater 
interest  in  one  division  of  industry  than 
in  another. 

"Likewise,  the  student  who  attends  an 
agricultural  college,  if  his  ultimate  oft- 
ject  is  to  learn  the  business  of  farming, 
does  well  to  get  a  proper  understanding 
of  values.  When  he  returns  to  the  farm 
he  will  have  learned  a  number  of  things 
that  his  father  does  not  know.  Yet  if 
his  father  is  making  a  success  of  farm- 
ing, he  should  not  be  hasty  in  condemn- 
ing his  methods.  His  college  training 
should  enable  him  to  improve  these 
methods.  He  shofuld  not  be  the  slave  of 
any  one  system  or  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, unless  he  is  certain  that  greater 
success  will  result  by  adopting  it.  His 
technical  training  should  not  render  him 
impervious  to  further  improvement.  If 
local  conditions  demand  a  different  ap- 
plication of  science,  he  should  be  capable 
of  adapting  his  knowledge  to  the  change. 
He  should  value  an  idea  for  what  it  is 
worth,  no  matter  from  what  source  it 
may  have  sprung.  This  is  only  common 
sense. 

"There  is  prejudice  among  some  farm- 
ers regarding  the  practical  value  of  an 
agricultural  education.  If  there  is 
ground  for  such  prejudice,  it  is  probably 
the  observation  of  some  persons  who  are 
as  much  at  sea  with  knowledge  as  they 
are  with  ignorance.  Jf  an  agricultural 
education  fails  to  benefit  the  student, 
the  failure  must  rest  with  the  student 
himself.  If  he  hasn't  any  sense  when 
he  comes  to  college,  he  cannot  expect  to 
leave  with  any. 

"There  are  many  successful  farmers 
who  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  tech- 
nical education,  but  they  have  succeeded 
not  because  of  the  lack  of  such  education 
but  in  spite  of  it.  The  chances  are  that 
if  triey  had  been  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated they  would  have  attained  even 
greater  success — and  this  with  a  less  ex- 
penditure of  energy." 

ft  te 

LABOR  FOR  HARVEST. 

With  a  crop  of  almost  a  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  fast  approaching 
maturity  in  Kansas,  the  problem  of  la- 
bor to  save  this  crop  is  becoming  our 
chief  concern.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  take  care  of  the  wheat  in  sec- 
tions where  diversified  farming  is  gen- 
erally practiced,  for  in  these  sections  the 
acreage  is  not  large  and  what  little  ex- 
tra labor  is  necessary  during  the  har- 
vest period  can  be  drawn  from  the  towns 
or  obtained  through  exchange  among 
farmers  themselves. 

In  the  real  wheat  belt  where  there  are 
counties  like  Barton,  Pratt,  Stafford,  or 
Reno,  with  over  200,000  acres  of  wheat 
to  the  county  to  harvest  and  a  present 
condition  indicating  a  possible  yield  of 
three  and  a  half  million  bushels  to  the 
county,  the  situation  is  critical.  These 
counties  are  not  densely  populated  and 
have  habitually  depended  on  outside 
sources  for  harvest  labor.  The  usual 
supply  of  transient  labor  will  not  be 
available  this  year.  The  only  way  to 
save  this  precious  wheat  is  to  recruit  the 
necessary  labor  from  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state,  and  for  the  past  few 
weeks  the  state  farm  labor  director,  E. 
E.  Frizell,  has  been  organizing  a  cam- 
paign to  enlist  this  reserve  supply  of 
labor. 

Some  are  poking  fun  at  the  idea  of 
the  city  man  going  out  into  the  harvest 
field,  and  possibly  the  man  who  has  been 
doing  indoor  work  will  not  make  much 
of  a  harvest  hand.  He  may  be  willing 
enough  and  have  had  the  necessary  past 
experience,  but  is  not  hardened  to  the 
work  in  the  hot  sun.  He  can  do  a  good 
many  things,  however,  if  the  necessity 
'  arises,  and  can  at  least  be  trusted  not 
to  practice  the  methods  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
laborers  who  have  made  so  much  trouble 
in  the  harvest  fields  in  times  past.  The 
building  trades  of  all  kinds,  however, 
can  supply  labor  accustomed  to  working 
in  the  open,  and  rather  than  to  lose  any 
of  the  wheat  through  lack  of  help  to 
harvest  it,  every  building  job,  all  con- 


tracts, and  city  work  of  all  kinds  should 
stop  for  the  period  of  harvest  so  the 
men  can  go  to  the  fields  to  save  the 
wheat.  Such  action  will  undoubtedly  be 
taken  by  the  various  municipalities,  and 
large  employers  of  labor  can  be  expected 
to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. The  men  themselves  are  not  going 
to  hang  back.  They  are  well  organized 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  apprise 
them  of  the  situation.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, here  in  Topeka  where  there  are  over 
fifty  organized  local  unions  federated  in 
the  form  of  the  Topeka  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, a  committee  with  Mr.  Frizzell  was 
given  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  a 
meeting  of  this  council  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  different  unions 
were  present.  The  laboring  men  through 
their  representatives  expressed  them- 
selves as  able  to  enroll  five  thousand 
men  in  Topeka  to  help  out  in  the  har- 
vest field.  In  all  the  large  cities  sim- 
ilar action  is  being  taken.  The  actual 
enrollment  of  the  men  will  be  conducted 
much  as  the  Red  Cross  campaign  for 
funds  has  been  carried  on.  In  every 
county  labor  committees  will  be  listing 
the  labor  needs  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties and  through  the  federal  and  state 
labor  bureaus  the  men  of  the  Harvest 
Army  of  Kansas  who  sign  the  enlist- 
ment cards  will  be  directed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  needed. 

SPREADING  WAR  INFORMATION 

Winning  the  war  is  the  big  thing  be- 
fore us  just  now  and  everybody  wants 
to  help.  Millions  of  people  are  making 
patriotic  sacrifices.  The  United  States 
is  a  country  of  enormous  resources,  hav- 
ing mighty  man  power,  and  the  only 
question  before  us  is,  Have  we  the  will 
to  win? 

We  speak  of  the  morale  of  a  nation 
or  people,  meaning  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates their  united  action.  To  build  up 
a  morale,  we  need  the  constant  spread- 
ing of  information  about  the  war  and 
war  purposes.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information  has  30,000  speakers, 
known  as  four-minute  men,  who  are 
helping  in  this  task  of  carrying  the  mes- 
sages of  the  Government  direct  to  the 
-people.  They  speak  in  all  the  movie 
theaters,  giving  the  reasons  back  of  the 
war  and  presenting  the  latest  facts  from 
Washington.  Is  your  community  in 
touch  with  this  source  of  information? 
The  committee  referred  to  is  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  people  of  the  open 
country  go  to  the  movies  and  whether 
the  official  four-minute  men  are  appear- 
ing. You  can  help  in  creating  this  united 
spirit  of  determination  on  the  part  of 
our  whole  people  by  reporting  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  at  10 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  sug- 
gesting names  of  men  who  might  be 
made  official  speakers  or  local  chairmen 
of  committees  to  plan  for  furnishing 
four-minute  speakers.  Remember  a  good 
four-minute  speaker  is  not  necessarily  an 
orator.  A  good  speaker  is  just  an  ear- 
nest man  who  understands  the  facts  and 
can  present  them  in  a  good  sane  way 
to  honest  Americans. 

SORGHUMS  FOR  LATE  PLANTING 

Do  not  overlook  the  sorghums  for  late 
planting;  These  crops  are  especially 
adapted  to  conditions  over  the  greater 
part  of  our  state  and  can  be  planted 
much  later  than  corn.  Where  corn  fails 
it  is  quite  often  possible  to  replace  it 
profitably  with  some  one  of  the  sor- 
ghums. They  will  produce  forage,  sil- 
age, or  pasture,  and  if  not  planted  too 
late  most  of  them  will  produce  grain 
under  reasonably  favorable  conditions. 

For  forage  alone  the  sweet  sorghum, 
or  cane,  will  yield  a  larger  tonnage  than 
kafir  or  others  of  the  grain  sorghums. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state  there 
is  no  variety  that  surpasses  the  red  am- 
ber. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
the  orange,  sumac,  or  red  top  are  the 
best  varieties  to  plant. 

Kafir,  feterita  and  milo  can  be  planted 
for  grain.  The  standard  blackhull  kafir 
matures  too  late  for  western  planting, 


but  can  be  safely  planted  in  Eastern 
Kansas  as  late  as  the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June  and  stands  a  chance  of 
producing  some  grain  with  "even  later 
planting.  It  is  the  heaviest  yielding 
grain  sorghum  grown  in  the  state,  and 
is  the  kind  to  plant  in  Eastern  and  East 
Central  Kansas.  The  pink  kafir  can  be 
planted  ten  days  later  than  the  stand- 
ard blackhull  variety.  When  the  season 
is  too  far  advanced,  or  on  poor  soil,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  this  vari- 
ety will  give  better  results  than  the 
standard  variety.  Only  dwarf  kafir 
should  be  planted  in  Western  Kansas 
where  grain  is  desired. 

Feterita  is  a  valuable  grain  sorghum 
throughout  the  west  and  west  central 
sections  for  late  planting.  It  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June. 
It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  a  stand 
of  feterita  than  of  kafir  and  the  crop  is 
a  little  more  difficult  to  harvest.  In 
Northwestern  Kansas  dwarf  yellow  milo 
is  a  more  certain  crop  than  either  wheat 
or  corn.  Our  experiment  station  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  than  over  a 
period  of  years  the  dwarf  yellow  milo 
will  produce  more  grain*  in  this  section 
than  any  other  crop  that  can  be  planted. 
It  can  be  planted  as  late  as  June  20. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  getting  good 
seed  of  any  of  the  grain  sorghums,  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  established  a  distribut- 
ing agency  in  Wichita  and  is  able  to  send 
out  limited  quantities  of  carefully 
selected  and  tested  seed  of  the  various 
sorghums.  Address  H.  N.  Vinall,  815 
East  Second  Street,  Wichita. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  report  that 
Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  had  resigned.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue  is  an  official  announce- 
ment from  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  of  Professor  Co- 
chel's  employment  as  field  representative 
for  that  organization.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  an  organization  can 
outbid  an  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
ment station  in  the  opportunities  and 
compensation  it  is  able  to  offer  such  men 
as  Professor  Cochel.  Those  familiar  with 
the  constructive  work  he  has  done  along 
experimental  lines  in  live-stock  produc- 
tion recognize  him  as  the  peer  of  any 
college  or  experiment  station  animal 
husbandry  man  in  the  country.  In  all 
the  time  he  has  been  with  the  Kansas 
college  and  station  he  has  consistently 
striven  to  advance  the  live-stock  inter- 
ests of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  has 
ever  kept  to  the  front  the  idea  that  ani- 
mal husbandry,  or  live-stock  production, 
is  a  part  of  farming  and  that  all  teach- 
ing and  experimental  work  must  recog- 
nize that  fact.  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  we  see  Professor  Cochel  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  new* 
work  and  feel  sure  that  in  this  field  he 
will  have  wide  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness in  extending  the  gospel  of  better 
live  stock. 

ft  ft 

If  you  have  corn  that  has  failed  and 
cannot  get  the  right  kind  of  seed  for 
replanting,  why  not  try  a  patch  of  soy 
beans?  This  crop  is  well  worth  giving 
a  trial  in  Kansas.  Soy  beans  can  be 
planted  all  through  June  in  the  sections 
adapted  to  corn.  They  are  a  splendid 
forage  crop,  and  the  beans  are  very  rich 
in  nutrients.  Hogs  will  gather  them 
without  waste  and  eat  the  forage  part 
of  the  plant  as  well.  They  furnish  an 
ideal  feed  for  balancing  corn. 

*a  ft  n 
President  Wilson  has  greatly  strength- 
ened himself  in  connection  with  the  crit- 
icism of  the  War  Department  in  calling 
on  Charles  E.  Hughes  to  assist  the  At- 
torney General  in  sifting  to  the  bottom 
the  charges  of  graft  and  incompetence 
in  our  aircraft  production.  People  gen- 
erally have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr. 
Hughes'  judicial  fairness,  and  know 
from  his  past  record  that  he  is  a  terror 
to  grafters  of  all  kinds. 
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CONDUCTING  DAIRY  CALF  CLUBS 

Prepare  Definite  Detailed  Plans  and  Follow  Them  Closely 


D— AIRY  calf  clubs  are  becoming  pop- 
ular as  a  means  of  interesting 
boys  and  girls  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  in  farm  life.  In  a  recent 
issue  we  gave  an  article  by  E.  J.  Tros- 
per.  district  agricultural  agent  for  North- 
east Missouri,  on  the  organization  of 
calf  clubs.  It  is  important  that  those 
promoting  calf  clubs  should  have  their 
plans  for  handling  the  various  details 
well  matured  and  prepared  in  advance. 
Mr.  Trosper  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  organization  and  hand- 
ling of  dairy  calf  clubs,  and  is  able  to 
give  some  very  valuable  suggestions. 
From  lack  of  space  we  were  unable  to 
give  these  in  full  in  the  previous  article. 
In  what  follows  we  draw  on  Mr.  Tros- 
per's  experience  in  handling  dairy  calf 
clubs. 

Applications  for  membership  in  calf 
clubs  can  be  made  by  using  the  follow- 
ing form: 

I  hereby  make 

application  for  membership  in  the  calf  club 

now  beinff  organized  by  

and  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association  and 
College  of  Agriculture  co-operating. 

I  prefer  a  grade  (pure-bred)  of  the  

breed.  (The  choosing  of  grades  is  advised 
if  the  herd  has  not  previously  been  dairy 
cattle.) 

I  favor  the  purchase  of  heifer  calves  of 
one  of  the  special  dairy  breeds  and  will 
abide  by  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the 
members,  providing  I  am  not  assured  of 
access  to  a  pure-bred  bull  of  the  breed  I 
prefer  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

I  will  execute  and  deliver  to  

Bank  a  note  to  cover  the  purchase  price  of 
calf,  signed  by  my  father  or  guardian,  pay- 
able   at   or    before    the    date    of    the  sale, 

drawing  per  cent  interest  per  year.  It 

is  agreed  that  the  sale  price  shall  include 
the  cost  of  insuring  the  life  of  the  calf  at 
full  purchase  price  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

I  further  understand  that  the  Kansas 
State  Dairy  Association  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College  will  co-operate  in  purchasing 
the  heifer  calves  and  that  the  greatest  pre- 
caution will  be  exercised  in  securing  good 
animals  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  calves  shall  be  between  and  

months  of  age  and  each  individual  shall  be 
subject  to  tuberculin  test  before  or  after 
purchase  indicating  that  it  is  free  from  and 
comes  from  herd  free  from  all  other  con- 
tagious diseases  as  far  as  the  purchaser  can 
determine. 

I  further  agree  to  enter  the   calf  which 

I  purchase  in  a  show  to  be  held  at  

on  the  date  of   19   The 

note  given  to  the  bank  will  be  paid  in  full 
on  or  before  the  day  of  the  show  if  I  wish 
to  keep  the  calf  as  my  property.  If  not,  a 
six  weeks'  notice  will  be  given  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  show  in  order  to  enter  the 
calf  in  a  public  sale.  I,  as  owner  of  the 
calf,  shall  receive  the  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  face  of  the  note  and 
the  interest. 

The  distribution  of  said  calves  shall  be 
by  lot,  and  each  calf  shall  be  tagged  with 
a  number  and  the  club  members  shall  draw 
for  duplicate  numbers  on  or  before  date  Of 
delivery. 

I  agree  to  breed  the  calf  which  I  secure 
to  a  pure-bred  registered  bull  of  the  same 
breed.  This  shall  not  be  done  before  the 
calf  is  sixteen  months  of  age. 

I  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  club,  to  furnish  all  reports 
and  information  and  to  care  for  my  heifer 
according  to  instructions  given. 

Signature  ^  . . . 

Town  State  

I  hereby  grant  my  son  or  ward  permis- 
sion to  execute  the  above  application  for 
the  purchase  of  the  calf  or  calves  selected 
for  him. 

Father  or  Guardian  

Dated  this  day  of  ,  191... 

It  is  very  important  that  the  purchas- 
ing committee  make  a  record  of  the  pur- 
chase of  each  animal.  In  order  to  keep 
such  a  detailed  record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  club  member  and  the  purchas- 
ing committee,  Mr.  Trosper  suggests  the 
use  of  the  following  form: 

Date:     March  26,  1918. 
Purchased  from:    William  Jones 

Address:     Circleville,  Ohio 
One  Holstein  Calf.    Age:  2  years.         No.  23 
Paid:  $150.     Expense  of  purchase:  $8 
Dam:  Bess  Burk  Ormsby.     Record:  33 
Owner:    Ralph  Brown 

Signed:     John  Smith,  Purchaser. 

When  the  allotment  is  made  the  rec- 
ord sheet  or  card  containing  this  infor- 
mation is  turned  over  to  the  club 
member. 

The  purchasing  committee  should  sup- 
ply themselves  with  inexpensive  num- 
bered tags  which  should  be  strapped  to 
calf's  neck  and  a  record  of  number  kept 
in  note  book.  Chains  for  this  purpose 
are  easily  broken,  tail  tags  lost,  num- 
bers pasted  on  back  wear  off,  and  clip- 
ping numbers  in  hair  too  much  trouble. 

Animals  worth  buying  are  worth  in- 
suring against  loss.  It  is  a  purely  busi- 
ness measure  and  relieves  the  community 
and  purchasing  committee  from  worry 
and  enlists  the  confidence  of  all. 
Alloting  the  Calves 

When  the  shipment  of  calves  reaches 
its  destination  the  purchasing  commit- 
tee together  with  a  disinterested  local 
committee  should  make  the  final  sum- 


mary of  expenses,  pro-rating,  etc.  Such 
a  measure  is  necessary  in  order  to  give 
each  club  member  a  fair  chance.  For 
instance,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  buy 
a  car  or  more  of  calves  without  getting 
bargains  for  certain  calves  and  paying 
too  much  for  others.  An  appraisal  will 
be  necessary  if  each  of  the  boys  gets 
value  received. 

Each  calf  has  a  number  and  slips  con- 
taining the  following  information  are 
made  to  put  in  a  hat  to  be  drawn  by 
the  bovs:  Neck  number:  23.  Ear  tag: 
1246.  "Price:  $250. 

Club  Must  Have  Good  Bull 

A  calf  club  without  a  good  bull  would 
be  more  worthless  than  an  army  with- 
out a  general.  Too  often  calf  clubs  are 
established  in  communities  where  the 
services  of  a  good  bull  are  not  recog- 
nized or  appreciated.  The  bulls  owned 
in  such  communities  are  very  often  apt 
to  be  of  the  mongrel  or  beef  type  and 
even  when  well-bred  bulls  are  bought  for 
club  purposes  some  of  the  members  per- 
sist in  patronizing  the  same  old  scrub 
bulls  that  have  retarded  progress  for 
years. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  well- 
bred  bull  for  a  very  reasonable  figure 
when  buying  females.  Young  bulls  of 
very  excellent  breeding  may  be  had  for 
$300,  which  amount  should  be  pro-rated 
and  added  to  the  boys'  notes.    The  club 


bull  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
good  dairyman  and  easily  accessable  to 
the  majority  of  club  members.  Any  club 
member  who  refuses  to  use  the  club  bull 
should  lose  his  membership.  If  other 
bulls  are  available  in  the  community  the 
club  advisor  should  give  the  club  mem- 
bers special  permission  to  use  them. 

Where  the  State  Calf  Club  movement 
is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  college  or  state  dairy  asso- 
ciation a  lot  of  time  and  expense  is 
saved  by  purchasing  calves  for  several 
clubs  on  one  trip.  Both  Missouri  and 
Illinois  have  had  train  loads  consigned 
in  one  shipment  for  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  various  communities.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  calf  club  should  be  agitated 
in  a  general  way  with  the  understanding 
that  on  a  certain  date  the  various  clubs 
should  be  organized  and  their  wants 
made  known  to  the  association  in  charge. 
A  train  load  of  dairy  cattle  introduced 
into  any  state  is  an  educational  and  ad- 
vertising feature  well  in  harmony  with 
the  movement. 

Follow-Up  Work. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  club 
should  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  to 
transact  official  business  and  give  a  pro- 
gram. If  the  club  is  to  be  alive  and  get 
the  most  out  of  the  movement  they 
should  hold  regular  monthly  meetings, 
have  debates,  outside  speakers,  and  in- 
structions in  dairy  methods.  The  day 
the  notes  are  signed  a  definite  program 
for  the  year  should  be  adopted.  Such 
subjects  as  "Developing  Dairy  Calves," 
"Use  of  a  Pure  Bred  Sire,"  etc.,  should 
be  studied  up  and  reported  on  at  meet- 
ings. Competitive  judging  contests 
should  be  put  on  and  a  dairy  short  course 
be  arranged  for.  Good  dairy  books  and 
bulletins  can  be  obtained  without  cost. 
County  fair  officials  should  offer  special 
prizes  for  calf  club  members. 

The  day  the  calves  are  distributed 
among  the  "future  dairymen"  can  be,  in 
fact  has  been,  made  the  biggest  day  in 
the  history  of  the  town  and  community.  A 
purchasing  committee,  selected  because 
of  their  capabilities,  will  return  to  your 
community  with  dairy-bred  stock  you 
can  well  be  proud  of.  The  club  members 
should  be  called  to  order  by  their  dis- 


tinguished president  and  official  business 
transacted  with  proper  decorum,  but 
with  plenty  of  pep  and  vim.  This  should 
be  followed  by  a  "brass  band  awaken- 
ing" parade,  community  dinner,  con- 
structive program,  allotting  of  calves, 
practical  dairy  talks,  and  distribution  of 
helpful  literature  among  the  members. 
A  movement  worth  starting  is  worth 
doing  right. 

Once  a  year  the  community  should 
stage  a  calf  club  show,  offering  the  usual 
prizes  and  program. 

Inspection  Tours 

One  of  the  very  best  ways  to  keep  up 
interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  mem- 
bers and  community  in  general  is  to  con- 
duet  well-planned  and  advertised  auto- 
mobile tours,  participated  in  by  town 
and  country  alike.  Nothing  will  mutual- 
ize  the  interests  of  country  and  town 
more  than  to  get  out  and  rub  elbows 
in  a  carefully  planned  visiting  trip. 
Each  of  the  members  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  the  other  boys 
and  girls  are  caring  for  their  calves  and 
the  general  educational  value  of  such  a 
trip  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  contribute  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  club. 

The  organization  of  a  second  club  in 
a  community  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  success  of  the  first  one.  In  nearly 
all  communities  where  the  calf  club  has 


IN  THE  Edmund  Butler  sale  of 
imported  Jerseys  the  cow  here 
shown — Oxford  Briar  Flower — 
brought  $10,000,  which  was  a  rec- 
ord price. 

The  sixty  Jerseys  sold  in  this 
sale  averaged  over  $1,000  a  head. 

The  original  number  in  the  im- 
portation was  ninety-five  animals, 
but  thirty-five  were  lost  by  the 
sinking  of  a  ship. 


been  properly  organized  and  supervised 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  other 
clubs.  In  other  communities  where  the 
calf  club  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
grafters  and  cheap  politicians,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  club  have  been  lost  and  the 
dairy  interests  for  the  community  could 
properly  be  draped  in  black. 

Results  from  Calf  Club  Movement 

The  calf  club  movement  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  national  dairy  awaken- 
ing. Thousands  of  mature  dairy  cattle 
have  been  introduced  into  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Last  year  one  Northeast  Missouri 
county  organized  seven  large  calf  clubs 
within  its  bounds  and  in  addition  600 
matured  dairy  cattle  were  shipped  in. 

Monroe  City,  Missouri,  organized  a 
grade  Holstein  club  of  100  boys.  The 
calves  were  laid  down  in  Monroe  for  $.50 
a  head.  A  few  months  later  they  sold 
for  $80  a  head.  Most  of  the  boys  bid 
their  calves  in.  A  pure-bred  club  will  be 
organized  in  the  near  future.  Stop  and 
figure  what  100  high  grade  dairy  heifers 
will  mean  to  the  boys  and  community  in 
ten  years'  time.  Without  question  many 
good  things  to  be  gained  justifies  con- 
tinuation of  the  movement  and  every 
community  should  have  one.  Each  breed 
association  should  adopt  the  slogan,  "A 
calf  club  for  every  community." 

The  results  of  the  establishment  of  a 
calf  club  in  any  community  will  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  leadership, 
which  organizes  it,  the  follow-up  work 
and  the  interest  which  the  boys  mani- 
fest. 

If  it  fails  to  interest  the  boys  and 
fails  to  develop  in  them  a  love  for  live 
stock,  if  it  does  not  form  a  permanent 
attachment  of  the  boy  to  the  farm,  then 
the  club  is  a  failure. 

The  development  of  dairy  interest,  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  class  of  dairy 
cattle,  the  arousing  of  interest  among 
the  parents,  all  these  are  incidental  to 
the  main  proposition,  but  each  is  a  fac- 
tor in  itself,  contributing  something  to 
the  general  plan. 

In  many  communities  a  successful 
sale  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  the  factor 
sought  for  and  the  success  of  the  club 
movement  is  determined  by  the  increased 


sale  price  over  the  purchase  price  of  the 
calves.  This  should  not  be.  A  sale  has 
its  advantages,  but  it  must  not  be  par- 
amount. 

If  the  calves  are  all  sold  and  no  more 
calves  bought,  then  the  club  has  not 
measured  up  to  its  possibilities.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  is  boys  first  and  fore- 
most. 


The  Normal  Boy 

Most  of  the  contributors  to  these  col- 
umns show  that  they  have  expert 
knowledge  of  seeds,  swine,  sheep,  or 
kine,  but  do  you  have  a  normal  boy  in 
your  home,  between  seven  and  thirteen, 
so  abnormally  normal  that  when  he 
comes  home  from  school  the  hens  begin 
to  cackle,  the  turkeys  to  gobble,  the  dog 
capers  a  welcome,  the  cat  scoots  under 
the  porch,  and  every  living  thing  on  the 
premises  begins  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice; who  is  the  torment  of  his  little 
sister,  the  plague  of  his  big  one,  the 
care  of  his  mother,  the  problem  of  hia. 
dad;  who  can  mix  work  and  play  fifty- 
fifty;  who  is  sure  that  water  was  made 
only  to  drink  and  bears  visible  evidence 
of  his  belief^  who  gets  all  the  fun  go- 
ing, carries  no  care,  hungry  and  eating 
every  waking  hour;  who  spends  all  of 
his  money,  but  happy  whether  broke  or 
flush;  in  fact  one  who  is  so  much  like 
you  were  when  a  kid  that  your  own 
vivid  memories  make  it  hard  for  you 
to  lick  him  for  his  tricks? 

This  normal  boy  of  yours,  and  his 
chums,  who  look  to  you  as  an  example, 
and  make  you  try  to  be  the  man  you 
ought  to  be  in  the  sight  of  your  boy 
and  your  God;  for  whom  your  future 
hopes  are  high,  he  and  his  companions, 
the  present  concern  and  the  future 
molders  of  the  destiny  of  the  nation — 
I  say,  do  you  have  one  or  more  of  these 
animals  in  your  home?  Then  God  bless 
you  and  help  you,  for  you  have  that  in 
your  life  which  gives  you  the  incentive 
to  do  and  live  right. 

Ira  L.  White,  the  author  of  the  above 
lines,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Jewell  County  Farm  Bureau  News,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  France  to  serve  our 
boys  under  the  banner  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Hundreds  of  such  men  have  heard  the 
call  and  are  putting  on  the  uniform 
marked  by  the  red  triangle.  Mr.  White 
is  well  known  as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred 
Poland  China  hogs.  His  wife,  with  the 
help  of  her  father,  who  is  a  skilled 
farmer  though  well  along  in  years,  will 
carry  on  the  farm. 

Tudor  J.  Charles,  another  farmer  of 
Republic  County,  is  going  into  the  War 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  leaving  his  wife  and 
two  young  boys  to  carry  on  the  farm. 
He  has  older  sons  in  the  army  and 
daughters  who  are  Red  Cross  nurses. 


Summer  Session,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

The  summer  session  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  begins  May  31  and 
ends  August  2.  This  is  designated  as  a 
special  war  session,  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  preparation  for  efficient 
service  in  this  time  of  special  need. 

Training  is  given  to  fit  the  student 
for  work  in  government  positions*,  in 
teaching,  in  business,  and  in  the  home. 
Courses  are  offered  for  women  teachers 
in  manual  training,  rural  engineering, 
agriculture,  and  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics, to  enable  them  to  take  the  places 
of  men  who  have  been  called  into  the 
service  of  the  country. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  commer- 
cial courses  are  introduced  to  prepare 
students  for  government  positions  or  for 
places  in  the  business  world.  An  inten- 
sive course  in  commercial  subjects  will 
be  given  for  the  nine  weeks  of  the  ses- 
sion under  the  direction  of  Prof.  D.  L. 
Burk.  who  has  had  wide  business  ex- 
perience and  who  previous  to  coming  to 
Kansas  won  a  stenographic  champion- 
ship. Shorthand — the  Gregg  system — 
typewriting,  office  organization  and  man- 
agement, and  commercial  law  will  be 
taught.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
studv  commercial  subjects,  either  with  a 
View"  to  taking  up  this  line  of  work  her- 
self or  of  teaching  it,  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer vacation  to  good  advantage. 


Do  not  let  the  vegetables  remain  too 
thick  in  the  row.  Too  many  beets  to  the 
foot  in  the  row  is  just  as  bad  as  weeds. 
Get  the  maximum  results  from  your 
ground  by  thinning  and  good  care. 
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COMMUNITY  STOCK  BREEDING 

Co-operative  Live  Stock  Improvement  Success  Thoroughly  Demonstrated 


I  HERE  are  some  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  become  noted 
for  the  quality  of  the  live  stock 
they  produce.  In  most  instances 
this  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  con- 
centrated effort.  The  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin offers  a  splendid  illustration  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  community 
breeding  associations.  Here  are  to  be 
found  136  organizations  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  high-class  live  stock.  Of 
this  number,  108  are  promoting  cattle 
of  the  different  dairy  breeds;  two,  beef 
cattle;  ten,  horses;  two,  swine;  and 
fourteen,  general  live  stock.  These  as- 
sociations have  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess and  prove  conclusively  that  com- 
munity live  stock  breeding  is  not  an 
experiment  when  thoroughly  organized 
and  properly  conducted.  Livingston 
County,  Michigan,  and  a  considerable 
section  of  New  York,  particularly  the 
region  adjacent  to  Syracuse,  are  famous 
for  their  dairy  cattle.  In  Iowa  promi- 
nence has  been  ,  gained  in  swine  raising. 
The  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky,  noted 
as  the  center  of  American  saddle-horse 
breeding,  affords  a  further  example  of 
the  success  resulting  from  unity  of  ef- 
fort and  purpose.  There  are  still  other 
sections  where  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  production  of  the  different  classes 
of  live  stock.  Each  is  noted  as  a  breed- 
ing center,  and  buyers  who  pay  the 
highest  prices  are  attracted  from  other 
states  and  even  foreign  countries. 

The  organization  of  a  community 
co-operative  live-stock  breeders'  associ- 
ation requires  the  services  of  a  leader,  as 
do  all  movements  that  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  improvement  of  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  The  leader  in  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  should  be  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  the  community— ag- 
gressive as  well  as  progressive.  With 
such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
little  trouble  should  be  experienced  in 
interesting  others  and  securing  their  co- 
operation. A  preliminary  organization 
should  be  effected,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  a  definite  breed  selected  which  the 
association  is  to  promote. 

Selection  of  Breed  Important. 

The  selection  of  a  breed  is  of  great 
importance.  If  the  best  results  are  to 
be  gained,  individual  taste  should  be  dis- 
regarded and  a  breed  selected  which  has 
proved  profitable  in  the  community. 
The  action  taken  in  this  respect  should 
be  unanimous,  and  every  effort  should 
then  be  made  in  improving  the  type  of 
stock  to  which  the  organization  is  com- 
mitted. When  the  breed  has  been  decid- 
ed upon,  the  first  step  is  to  procure  a 
number  of  sound  pure-bred  sires  of  that 
breed  to  be  mated  with  the  females 
owned  by  the  members.  If  there  are  a 
few  good  privately  owned  sires  in  the 
community  they  can  be  put  out  for  ser- 
vice and  the  expense  divided  on  a  pro 
rata  basis. 

If  additional  sires  are  found  necessary, 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  association 
to  secure  them  at  a  considerable  saving 
in  price  through  the  selection  of  a  com- 
petent man  authorized  to  make  the  pur- 
chases. It  will  in  some  cases  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  qualified  veterinarian  as 
one  member  of  the  committee. 

At  the  opening  of  the  breeding  season 
the  sires  should  be  placed  at  the  most 
convenient  points  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  capable  and  efficient  men  who  under- 
stand the  breeding  question  and  who  will 
take  proper  care  of  the  animals  in  their 
charge.  After  each  second  season  it  may 
prove  advisable  to  change  or  shift  sires. 
This  will  allow  each  breeder  to  procure 
the  services  of  a  new  sire  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  to  determine 
which  are  the  best  producers  so  that 
those  not  making  good  can  be  disposed 
of. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  best  females 
from  the  successful  sires  should  be  re- 
tained, and  in  some  cases  male  offspring 
may  be  put  into  service  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
any  further  extensive  purchases  and  give 
a  constant  supply  of  good  blood  and  uni- 
form quality.  In  addition,  it  will  provide 
an  adequate  number  of  animals  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  die,  are  injured, 
or  sold.  The  serviceable  sires  crossed 
with  the  females  retained  will  be  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  animals  of  outstanding  merit. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  quality  of  our  live  stock 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  individual 
farmers  and  breeders  have  not  adhered 
to  one  type  or  breed  of  sire.  The  results 
provide  a  striking  example  of  the  need  of 
organization.  With  the  organized  com- 
munity many  advantages  are  to  be 
gained.  First  of  all,  greater  interest  will 
be  taken  in  the  proper  methods  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  a 
definite  community  type  will  be  estab- 
lished and  the  members  will  work  to- 
gether in  maintaining  the  ideal.  United 
action  is  brought  about  in  the  prevention 
and  eradication  of  disease,  eombined  ac- 
tion along  this  line  bein~  far  more  effec- 
tive and  economical  than  individual  ef- 
fort. The  good  effect  of  combined  ac- 
.  tion  on  the  part  of  the  breeders  of  a  com- 
munity in  preventing  the  spread  of  such 
a  disease  as  hog- cholera,  for  instance, 
can  be  readily  appreciated.  Much  can 
also  be  accomplished  in  a  similar  man- 
ner in  stamping  out  contagious  diseases 
among  other  classes  of  live  stock,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  proper  sanitary  methods 
further  outbreaks  in  the  community  can 
be  avoided.  A  reputation  for  sound, 
healthy  stock  is  a  most  desirable  and 
valuable  asset. 

Marketing  Advantages 
Additional  advantage  is  obtained  in 
marketing  the  surplus  stock.  The  indi- 
vidual breeder  is  compelled  to  seek  his 
own  market.  A  further  drawback  is  the 
higher  freight  rate  and  lack  of  railroad 
facilities  owing  to  shipments  having  to 
be  made  in  lots  of  less  than  a  carload. 
With  the  organized  community  the  mar- 
ket is  established  and  freight  charges 
are  reduced  by  carload  shipments,  which 
may  be  made  up  of  stock  belonging  to 
several  persons.  Shipments  made  in  this 
way  insure  better  railroad  service,  and 
the  small  breeder  shares  with  the  larger 
breeder  the  benefit  of  reduced  transpor- 
tation charges. 

The  successfully  organized  community 
centralizes  the  matter  of  buying,  and 
purchasers  will  pay  better  prices  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  compelled 


to  go  to  the  added  expense  of  traveling 
from  place  to  place  in  order  to  get  the 
required  number  of  animals  of  the  qual- 
ity they  desire.  These  satisfied  custom- 
ers will  be  an  additional  agency  whereby 
the  reputation  of  the  community  and  the 
quality  of  its  live  stock  will  be  spread 
to  other  sections  and  states. 

Additional  publicity  is  to  be  gained 
through  advertising.  Attractive,  well- 
prepared  advertising  judiciously  placed  is 
an  important  factor  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  community  as  a  breeding  center 
and  attracting  customers. 

Promote  Neighborly  Feeling 

Through  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
association  the  members  are  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other,  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  are  discussed,  a  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  is  stimulated,  and  a 
more  neighborly  feeling  prevails.  These 
meetings  will  also  have  much  to  do  in 
maintaining  the  proper  enthusiasm  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  organ- 
ization and  the  good  of  the  community 
in  general. 

It  will  also  be  found  desirable  and 
helpful  to  have  occasional  addresses  by 
prominent  stockmen  and  scientists  from 
the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations.  In  this  way  various 
subjects  are  discussed  in  detail  and  many 
difficult  problems  solved. 

The  history  of  the  associations  and 
districts  mentioned  is  one  of  continued 
success.  Their  growth  and  influence  have 
been  marked,  and  their,  example  can  well 
be  followed  by  other  sections  where  such 
organizations  do  not  exist.  The  depart- 
ment gives  assistance,  through  its  agents 
in  the  field,  in  forming  local  associations 
for  live  stock  improvement. 

Still  Place  for  Horse 

There  have  been  tremendous  develop- 
ments in  the  use  of  mechanical  power, 
but  the  horse  is  still  a  staple  product. 
J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  recently  made  the 
statement  that  there  are  more  horses  in 
Kansas  now  than  in  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 


Training  Men  for  War  Service 


99  COMPANY  of  drafted  men  from 
Wm%  all  parts  of  Kansas  began  a  six 
LMLj  weeks'  course  of  instruction  in 
the  shops  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  last  week.  Many  of  them 
offered  themselves  for  service  ahead  of 
their  regular  call  that  they  might  re- 
ceive specialized  training  here.  They  are 
being  housed  in  the  Nichols  gymnasium, 
which  has  been  remodeled  so  as  to  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  barrack.  The  main 
gymnasium  floor  is  used  as  sleeping 
quarters,  and  the  wrestling  room  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  building  has 
been  fitted  out  as  a  lounging  room.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  the  men  have  offices 
on  the  second  floor. 

Two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of 
Kedzie  hall  have  been  remodeled,  and 
will  be  used  as  dining  rooms.  A  dumb 
waiter  has  been  built  in  and  will  hoist 
food  from  the  kitchens  of  the  college 
cafeteria  below.  Regular  army  rations 
will  be  fed  the  soldiers. 


New  instructors  are  being  added  to 
the  engineering  staff  to  care  for  the 
soldiers.  The  schedule  calls  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  They  will  have  breakfast  at 
7:15  o'clock,  attend  classes  from  8  to 
12  o'clock,  eat  dinner  at  12:30  to  1:15, 
attend  classes  from  1:30  to  5  o'clock, 
and  eat  supper  at  5:30  o'clock. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  will  be 
instructed  in  automobile  mechanics. 
Groups  of  twenty  each  will  be  trained 
as  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
electricians,  and  wireless  operators. 

"Our  engineering  plant  will  be  running 
to  full  capacity  the  year  round,"  said 
Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  president  of  the  col- 
lege. "In  addition,  we  will  be  render- 
ing a  very  valuable  service  to  the  War 
Department." 

Six  army  officers  will  be  stationed  with 
the  men,  with  Capt.  George  Sturges,  U. 
S.  R.  C,  in  command.  A  similar  group 
-  is  being  trained  at  the  Kansas  Univer- 
sity at  Lawrence. 


NICHOLS  GYMNASIUM,  K.  S.  A.  C,  WHERE  DRAFTED  MEN  VOW  RECEIVING  SPECIAL 
TRAINING  ARE  BEING  HOUSED 


war,  and  that  the  horse  population  of  the 
United  States  is  on  the  increase.  "The 
motor  has  its  place,"  says  Mr.  Mohler, 
"and  so  has  the  draft  horse.  So  far  as 
farm  work  in  Kansas  is  concerned  the 
horse  is  our  main  dependence.  This  is 
made  plainly  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Kansas  has  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  180,000  farms,  1,050,000 
horses,  and  5,000  tractors — an  average 
of  about  six  horses  to  the  farm,  and 
one  tractor  to  every  thirty-six  farms. 
Even  in  the  city  the  horse  still  reigns 
supreme  for  the  short  haul.  Conceding 
the  demonstrated  utility  of  the  tractor, 
there  are  many  operations  on  the  farm 
where  horses  must  be  used,  because  they 
are  cheaper  and  more  practical,  and  long 
experience  has  taught  that  they  are  in- 
dispensable for  farm  work  and  splen- 
didly adapted  to  the  variant  conditions 
that  exist  on  nearly  every  farmstead. 

"While  the  motor  may  profitably  sup- 
plement the  horse,  it  will  never  sup- 
plant him.  It  is  true  that  certain  types 
of  horses  have  been  largely  displaced  by 
machinery  that  performs  the  service  bet- 
ter and  more  economically,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  electric  street  car  and  the 
automobile.  Machinery  has  also  greatly 
improved  the  labor  of  men.  It  did  not 
put  men  out  of  business;  it  put  a  pre- 
mium on  skill  and  raised  standards. 
Both  men  and  horses  are,  as  a  result  of 
inventions  and  improved  machinery,  re- 
tiring from  the  cheaper  service  into  the 
better. 

"Men  reach  their  highest  efficiency  by 
specializing  along  certain  lines,  concen- 
trating on  the  things  they  are  best  qual- 
ified to  do.  Horse  breeding  must  follow 
the  same  general  course,  to  produce 
horses  for  a  special  purpose,  not  for  all 
purposes — that  day  is  past. 

"As  the  world  progresses,  many 
changes  come,  affecting  many  if  not  all 
businesses,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  these 
changes.  Changed  conditions  have 
brought  about  a  development  in  the 
horse  industry  that  breeders  recognize, 
and  that  is  that  the  ill-bred  mongrel  is 
not  wanted  because  he  does  not  meet 
present  needs  and  that  the  future  de- 
mand will  be  largely  for  the  powerful, 
heavy  draft  animal,  of  approved  type 
and  conformation,  of  docility  and  high 
intelligence.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  this 
type,  and  the  farmer  who  will  keep  a 
few  brood  mares  and  breed  to  a  good, 
sound,  pure-bred  draft  stallion  and 
raise  draft  colts,  will  be  in  line  to  profit 
by  the  improved  market  that  is  surely 
coming.  Of  all  the  nations,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  to  which  the 
world  can  look  for  any  considerable 
draft  surplus. 

"I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
farmer  who  appreciates  a  good  horse  and 
knows  how  to  raise  and  handle  him,  has 
a  right  to  feel  optimistic  over  the  fu- 
ture, for  there  is  not  only  profit  but 
pleasure  in  raising  high-class  animals  of 
the  right  type.  And  the  breeder  who 
takes  a  long  look  into  the  future, 
through  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation, cannot  lack  confidence  in  the 
prospective  market  for  quality  horses, 
and  he  will  see  more  than  ever  the  value 
of  educating  the  public  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  goes  to  make  up  quality  horses. 

"A  phase  of  this  education,  and  an 
important  one,  is  the  horse  exhibits  at 
the  fairs.  The  small  as  well  as  the 
extensive  breeder  should  plan  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  horse  industry  by 
grooming  their  best  specimens  for  the 
local  and  state  fair's.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  advertise  the  business,  or  to 
bring  about  improvement,  than  to  ex- 
hibit animals  of  merit  at  these  exposi- 
tions. Such  exhibits  stimulate  breeders 
to  excel,  to  outdo  their  competitors  for 
honors.  They  indicate  the  trend  of  the 
times.  They  manifest  the  breeder's 
faith  in  the  industry  and  serve  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  permanency  of 
the  horse  and  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  he  continues  to  be  held.  A  show- 
ing such  as  is  justified  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  horse  in  the  world's  affairs 
would  mean  that  the  horse  stalls  at 
every  fair  next  fall  will  be  filled.  Horse- 
men owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
proud  history  of  the  equine,  to  see  that 
this  is  done." 


If  you  believe  in  peace  you  will  fight 
to  get  it. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


THE  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has 
announced  a  new  schedule  of  max- 
imum   prices    which    mills  may 
charge    for    wheat  by-products. 
The  margins  show  a  general  reduction 
downward   compared   with   those  pre- 
viously in  force. 

The*  maximum  bulk  price  of  bran  per 
ton  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  price 
of  wheat  as  formerly — 38  per  cent  of 
the  average  cost  to  the  mill  of  a  ton 
of  wheat.  The  price  of  flour  middlings 
■which  before  was  $9  a  ton  over  bran 
prices  has  been  reduced  to  a  $2  differ- 
ential. Red  dog  has  also  been  reduced 
to  a  maximum  of  $2  a  ton  over  the 
price  of  bran,  whereas  the  former  dif- 
ference was  $15. 

Mixed  wheat  feed  prices,  according  £o 
the  new  schedule,  must  not  be  more  than 
$1.25  a  ton  over  the  price  of  bran.  The 
former  difference  was  $4  a  ton.  These 
new  price  margins  are  the  outcome  of 
an  investigation  into  present  methods 
of  milling.  With  the  larger  percentage 
of  flour  now  being  milled  from  wheat, 
the  quantity  of  flour  middlings  and  red 
dog  is  considerably  less  and  these  prod- 
ucts have  been  placed  in  the  same  by- 
product group  as  shorts,  standard  mid- 
dlings, gray  shorts  and  gray  middlings. 
The  bulk  price  of  all  these  feeds  must 
not  exceed  bran  prices  by  more  than 
$2  a  ton. 

Although  these  new  price  margins  are 
already  in  force,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion emphasizes  that  they  are  for  bulk 
carloads  at  the  mill.  Persons  buying  in 
small  quantities  at  retail  should  con- 
sider freight,  dealer's  profit  and  cost  of 
sacks.  The  last  item  alone  is  at  pres- 
ent between  $5  and  $6  a  ton.  Both 
jobbing  and  retail  profits  have  been 
limited,  however,  to  a  moderate  fixed 
maximum,  and  as  soon  as  mill  feeds 
now  in  dealers'  hands  have  been  moved 
the  new  stocks  milled  after  May  7  will 
reach  farmers  on  the  basis  of  the  sched- 
ule announced. 

The  total  amount  of  wheat  mill  feeds 
is  admitted  to  be  small  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  and  the  most  practical  means 
of  reducing  feeding  costs  lies  in  a  more 
general  use  of  the  coarse  grain  by- 
products of  which  there  is  now  an  abun- 
dance. Mill  prices  of  hominy  feeds  have 
lately  declined  by  from  $25  to  $30  a  ton, 
rye  and  barley  feeds  in  proportion.  Oil 
meal  is  particularly  low  in  price  when 
compared  with  other  feeds  on  a  nutri- 
tive basis. 

Far-seeing  farmers  may  advantage- 
ously plan  to  secure  their  winter  Supply 
of  feed  in  September  and  October  when 
danger  of  spoilage  is  past  and  avoid  the 
uncertainty  of  deliveries  during  the  win- 
ter when  the  demand  for  feed  usually 
exceeds  the  output  of  the  mills. 


Present  Dairy  Situation 

We  have  referred  to  the  systematic 
campaign  of  education  being  conducted 
to  acquaint  people  with  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  dairy  business.  Dairy 
products  are  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  recognized  in  the  dietary  of  our 
people  generally.  Largely  because  of 
transportation  troubles  we  will  have  a 
fairly  abundant  supply  of  dairy  products 
in  this  country  in  the  period  just  ahead 
«f  us,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers to  have  people  realize  the  value 
and  importance  of  dairy  products.  This 
campaign  of  education  should  encourage 
those  interested  in  dairy  farming.  It 
gives  them  reason  to  believe  that  their 
industry  will  suffer  no  set-back  due  to 
the  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing. 

With  the  season  of  maximum  milk 
flow  at  hand,  a  clear  understanding  of 
developments  in  the  nation's  dairy  in- 
dustry and  its  relation  to  the  world  food 
supply  is  vitally  necessary. 

According  to  the  National  Food  Ad- 
ministration, France  and  Great  Britain 
lace  a  serious  shortage  of  milk.  French 
food  regulations  forbid  public  eating 
houses  to  serve  or  consume  butter  ex- 
cept in  the  preparation  of  food.  Con- 
sumption of  cheese  is  prohibited,  the 
probable  explanation  being  that  the  milk 
is  needed  for  direct  consumption.  Cream 
is  forbidden  entirely  in  public  eating 
houses  and  the  use  of  fresh  or  condensed 
milk  is  strictly  limited.  The  entire  milk 
supply  is  estimated  at  scarcely  two-fifths 
normal. 

Great  Britain  is  also  confronted  with 


a  scarcity  of  dairy  products,  chiefly  the 
result  of  shortage  in  cattle  feeds.  Per- 
mits to  buy  milk  are  issued  for  certain 
classes  of  the  population,  including  chil- 
dren under  five  years,  invalids  and  nurs- 
ing mothers.  Others  are  on  their  honor 
not  to  buy  milk  unless  it  is  for  these 
classes. 

The  statement  is  made  on  excellent 
authority  that  "an  adult  cannot  buy  in 
London  a  glass  of  milk,  even  if  willing 
to  pay  $20  for  it."  Not  only  butter  but 
all  kinds  of  fats  are  obtainable  only  in 
extremely  small  quantities.  Some  fam- 
ilies are  without  any  fats  for  nearly  a 
week  at  a  time.    Ice  cream  disappeared 


A- NOTHER  striking  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  working  to- 
_  gether  in  a  common  cause  unites 
the  different  forces  of  a  com- 
munity or  consolidates  neighboring  com- 
munities is  furnished  in  the  work  of  the 
Bethel-White-Church  Canning  Club.  The 
towns  of  Bethel  and  White-Church  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Wyandotte  County  have  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  united  in  church 
and  social  affairs,  but  not  until  a  year 
ago  did  they  have  a  single  organization 
serving  both  communities,  meeting  alter- 
nately at  the  two  centers  and  working 
under  a  name  which  shows  the  identity 
of  both  towns.  Since  the  organization 
of  this  canning  club  all  boundary  lines 
between  the  two  communities  have  been 
obliterated,  and  the  members  of  both 
have  worked  together,  entertained  to- 
City,  Kansas.  This  fact  makes  more 
gether,  and  contested  together  as  one 
big,  loyal,  warm-hearted  neighborhood. 

The  doors  of  the  divvies  in  both 
towns  have  been  opened  wide  to  this 
club,  and  the  fact  that  one  is  a  Meth- 
odist and  the  other  a  Presbyterian 
church  has  kept  neither  young  nor  old, 
layman  nor  clergyman,  old-timer  or  new- 
comer from  giving  loyal  and  unreserved 
support  to  this  common  child  of  the  two 
centers.  The  club  usually  holds  one 
meeting  in  one  church  and  the  next  meet- 
ing in  the  other. 

As  land  here  is  worth  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  it 
is  too  expensive  to  admit  of  farming  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  agriculture  con- 
sists largely  of  truck  gardening,  or- 
charding, and  dairying.  Most  of  the 
products  are  sold  on  the  open  markets 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
striking  the  friendly,  co-operative  spirit 
between  the  two  centers,  so  different 
from  the  feeling  which  often  exists  be- 
tween rival  towns. 

That  the  club  is  living  up"  to  its  motto, 
"Food — Let's  produce  it  and  let's  save 
it,"  was  demonstrated  by  the  exhibit  of 
over  three  hundred  jars  of  canned  prod- 
ucts shown  at  the  Bethel  Church  early 
in  October  following  the  organization  of 
the  club  in  May.  This  exhibit  was  later 
sent  to  Bonner  Springs,  where  it  won 
second  honors  in  competition  with  some 


from  the  market  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  explanation  of  such  conditions 
abroad  and  the  impending  plenty  of  milk 
in  the  principal  dairy  districts  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation. The  Allies'  needs  for  dairy 
products  are  pressing,  but  their  require- 
ments for  breadstuffs  are  regarded  as 
still  more  urgent.  Until  the  projected 
cereal  requirements  are  supplied,  exports 
of  dairy  products  including  butter,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  are  not  likely  to 
increase. 

The  United  States  food  leaflet  No.  11 
entitled  "Milk,  the  Best  Food  We  Have," 
issued  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 


of  the  oldest  and  strongest  clubs  in  the 
state. 

The  old  saying  that  "the  teacher  is 
the  school"  is  very  nearly  true  in  the 
case  of  such  organizations  as  the  Bethel- 
White-Church  Canning  Club.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  club,  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Shuyler, 
is  a  leader  of  unusual  ability.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  home  economics  teacher  and 
leader  in  various  ways,  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  efficient  leaders  to  be 
found  among  the  more  than  two  hun- 
dred canning  clubs  throughout  the  state. 
The  influence  and  assistance  of  the  vice- 
president,  Miss  Gertrude  Brune,  another 
very  efficient  officer,  have  meant  much  to 
Mrs.  Shuyler.  The  club's  treasurer  is 
Miss  Grace  Wood  and  its  secretary  Miss 
Ina  May  Wostemeyer. 

At  the  close  of  the  canning  season  last 
fall  the  club  did  not  cease  to  hold  reg- 
ular meetings,  but  turned  its  attention 
to  Red  Cross  work,  which  was  continued 
through  the  winter  months.  By  the  first 
of  April  it  had  completed  and  sent  in  to 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  more  than 
two  hundred  finished  garments. 

A  meatless  and  wheatless  picnic  din- 
ner was  given  as  a  part  of  a  recent  pro- 
gram at  the  Bethel  Church.  All  the 
canning  clubs  in  Wyandotte  County  and 
seyeral  in  Leavenworth  County  were  in- 
vited to  send  representatives.  It  was 
indeed  a  red  letter  day.  Women,  chil- 
dren, and  men  of  the  two  communities 
met  together,  entertained  visitors  and 
friends  together,  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gram planned  by  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  Miss  Ellen  Batchelor, 
home  demonstration  agent  for  the 
county,  and  Otis  E.  Hall,  state  club 
leader  from  Manhattan,  were  present  and 
took  part  in  this  program. 

The  club  has  its  summer  work  defi- 
nitely outlined,  and  all  who  know  Mrs. 
Shuyler  and  her  co-workers  are  prophe- 
sying that  the  Bethel-White-Church  Sen- 
ior-Junior Canning  Club  will  not  be  at 
the  end  of  the  list  when  the  state  prizes 
and  honors  are  awarded  at  the  close  of 
the  year  to  those  clubs  whose  leadership 
and  inspiration  as  community  organiza- 
tions and  as  promoters  of  food  conserva- 
tion stand  out  as  achievements  worth 
while. 


riculture  and  the  Food  Administration,  is 
an  expression  of  the  Government's  pur- 
pose to  foster  the  liberal  use  of  dairy 
products  in  the  United  States.  Impor- 
tant recommendations  in  this  publication 
follow : 

Give  your  children  milk,  a  quart  a  day 
for  every  child,  if  possible.  A  pint  with- 
out fail. 

Plenty  of  milk  will  help  give  all  your 
children,  big  and  little,  the  chance  for 
health  they  ought  to  have. 

Save  on  other  things  if  you  must,  but 
not  on  milk,  your  child's  best  food. 

Spread  among  the  mothers  the  knowl- 
edge that  milk  is  our  best  food. 

Another  official  statement  advises, 
"Buy  at  least  a  pint  a  day  for  every 
member  of  your  family." 

It  is  fully  appreciated  that  prices  of 
milk  must  bear  some  relationship  to 
other  farm  products,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent depression  of  the  dairy  industry,  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
received  for  it.  Even  \t  an  apparently 
high  price,  milk  is  a  cheap  food  for  chil- 
dren, and  efforts  are  now  being  directed 
toward  acquainting  the  public  with  this 
fact.  The  liberal  use  of  milk,  even  at 
prices  resulting  from  war  conditions,  is 
necessary  for  the  best  nourishment  of 
the  people  and  especially  for  young 
children. 

The  Food  Administration  has  also 
urged  a  wider  use  of  cheese,  which  is 
now  plentiful  in  the  United  States.  Lib- 
eral consumption  of  ice  cream,  made  with 
a  minimum  of  sugar,  is  likewise  ap- 
proved. 

The  butter  situation  is  closely  related 
to  the  general  program  of  fat  conserva- 
tion, which  is  subject  to  international 
developments.  Conditions  affecting  the 
use  of  butter  are  therefore  subject  to 
modifications  largely  depending  on  the 
shipping  situation.  But  during  the 
period  of  maximum  production  this  year 
the  relatively  freer  use  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts is  encouraged  especially  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  be  substituted  for 
those  foods  of  which  we  have  a  known 
shortage. 

In  a  broad  way  the  world's  supply  of 
dairy  products  and  dairy  animals  is  at 
present  divided  unequally  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  relative 
abundance  in  America,  and  a  serious^ 
shortage  in  Europe,  due  to  insufficient 
transatlantic  movement. 

But  neither  our  herds  nor  oiir  supplies 
are  large  enough  to  justify  any  form  of 
waste.  When  the  time  for  free  inter- 
national distribution  comes  either 
through  more  ships,  through  peace,  or 
both,  American  dairymen  must  be  ready 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  American  con- 
sumers must  be  ready  to  share  our  max- 
imum production  with  the  Allies. 


How  Value  Is  Put  on  Wheat 

Wheat  is  used  for  making  flour  and 
some  feed  is  secured  as  a  by-product.  It 
would  seem  plain  that  the  value  of  the 
flour  and  feed  should  be  the  basis  in 
setting  a  price  on  the  wheat.  How  far 
this  comes  from  being  the  case  is  brought 
out  by  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Thomas  Sander- 
son, in  a  bulletin  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College.  The  data  for  the 
years  1911  to  1916  shows  that  when  the 
grades  were  mixed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  mill  products  and 
the  market  price  of  wheat  was  44  per 
cent  greater  than  was  the  case  when 
No.  1  Northern  was  milled  alone.  In 
1916  this  difference  was  283  per  cent, 
which  shows  the  variation  between  the 
value  of  the  mill  products  and  the  prices 
paid  for  the  wheat  according  to  the 
system  of  grading  used.  In  general  the 
milling  industry  figures  the  cost  of  flour 
on  the  basis  of  No.  1  Northern  wheat, 
but  it  uses  all  it  can  of  the  lower  grades 
and  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  flour. 
The  cost  of  the  flour  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  lower 
grades  used.  This  becomes  as  shown 
above  an  added  profit.  And  it  also  fol- 
lows that  if  the  price  paid  for  No.  1 
Northern  is  fair,  that  the  prices  paid 
for  the  lower  grades  of  wheat  are  too 
low. 


Don't  let  up  on  the  garden  work. 
There  is  still  much  to  do  to  get  the  crop 
well  started.  An  hour  in  the  garden  no\y 
is  worth  several  a  week  or»two  later. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 

Concrete  Watering  Trough 


ONCRETE  watering  troughs  and 
tanks  have  many  advantages  over 
those  built  of  other  materials. 
Concrete  will  not  rust  nor  rot.  It 
will  not  go  to  pieces  in  the  sun  and 
wind;  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean,  and 
most  of  the  necessary  materials  for  mak- 
ing concrete  can  be  found  on  the  farm 
or  near  by.  . 

Certain  practice  must  be  observed  to 
make  the  work  successful.  Sand  and 
pebbles  or  broken  stone  must  be  clean 
and  properly  graded.  Reinforcing  steel 
must  be  properly  placed  in  the  concrete 
to  prevent  cracks  due  to  temperature 
changes  and  to  pressure  from  expansion 
if  water  in  the  tank  should  freeze.  The 
work  must  be  protected  for  a  few  days 
when  finished,  to  prevent  drying  out. 

Tanks  and  troughs  must  of  course  be 
water-tight.  A  1:2:3  concrete  mixture 
should  be  used  for  the  construction;  that 
is,  one  sack  of  Portland  cement  to  two 
cubic  feet  of  clean,  coarse  sand,  to  three 
cubic  feet  of  clean  pebbles  or  broken 
stone.  Sand  should  range  in  size  from 
the  smaller  particles  to  those  not  greater 
than  one-fourth  inch  in  largest  dimen- 
sion. Pebbles  or  broken  stone  should 
range  in  size  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  inch  or  one  inch,  depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  section  in  which  the 
concrete  is  to  be  used.  Generally  speak- 
ing, in  thin  sections  the  largest  pebbles 
or  particles  of  broken  stone  should  never 
be  larger  than  one-half  or  three -fourths 
inch.    After  having  selected  clean,  well- 


from  ice  if  the  tank  should  freeze  over. 
A  water-tight  connection  between  floor 
and  side  walls  is  secured  by  inserting  a 
continuous  strip  of  sheet  metal  in  the 
concrete  along  a  line  corresponding  to 
the  center  of  the  walls  and  at  floor  level 
so  that  part  of  this  strip  will  project 
above  floor  level  and  will  therefore  be 
embedded  in  the  concrete  of  the  side 
walls  when  the  latter  are  placed.  When 
inserting  this  metal  strip  to  prepare  for 
stopping  work,  the  concrete  each  side  of 
the  strip  should  be  left  slightly  rough 
in  the  forms.  When  concreting  is  again 
started,  this  surface  should  be  well 
cleaned  by  scrubbing  and  washing,  and 
immediately  before  placing  fresh  con- 
crete the  old  concrete  surface  and  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  metal  plate 
should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  a 
paint  of  cement  and  water  mixed  about 
as  thick  as  cream.  This  will  prevent 
leakage  if  the  new  concrete  is  placed 
before  the  cement  paint  has  commenced 
to  harden. 

In  tanks  or  troughs  of  this  kind,  pro- 
visions are  usually  made  for  water  in- 
let and  outlet  pipes.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  when  setting  such  pipes  in  the 
concrete  to  make  certain  that  the  con- 
crete is  thoroughly  tamped  all  around 
the  pipe  fittings,  thus  producing  a  leak- 
tight  joint. 

For  a  trough  the  outside  dimensions 
of  which  are  3  feet  2  inches  by  8  feet, 
the  measurements  are  as  follows: 
Walls,   4   feet    1    inch   deep,  including 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  TANK  SHOWING  FORM  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PLACING  OF 
REINFORCEMENT 


graded  materials  and  mixed  them  in  cor- 
rect proportions,  enough  water  must  be 
added  to  the  combined  materials  to  make 
a  concrete  of  quaky  or  jelly-like  con- 
sistency. This  mixture  must  be  thor- 
oughly spaded  when  placed  in  the  forms 
so  as  to  produce  a  dense  water-tight 
mass  with  a  smooth  surface.  It  must 
especially  be  well  spaded  next  to  the 
form  faces. 

When  building  concrete  tanks  or 
troughs,  it  is  best  to  carry  on  the  work 
from  start  to  finish  without  stopping, 
so  there  will  be  no  construction  seams 
between  different  days'  concreting, 
through  which  leakage  might  later  take 
place. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes 
made  in  concrete  work  is  the  use  of 
natural  bank-run  gravel  in  place  of  the 
definite  concrete  mixture  specified. 
Many  persons  think  that  a  1:2:3  mix- 
ture is  just  the  same  as  a  1:5  mixture. 
Bank-run  gravel  should  always  be 
screened  to  separate  the  sand  and  peb- 
bles and  the  two  then  proportioned  cor- 
rectly. 

Forms  for  rectangular  troughs  or 
tanks  are  easier  to  make  than  for  round 
tanks,  therefore  the  rectangular  trough 
is  preferred  by  those  who  do  their  own 
concreting.  The  cut  shows  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  tank  with  the  forms  in  place. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inside  face 
of  the  tank  walls  is  sloped  so  that  the 
walls  are  thinner  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.    This  helps  to  relieve  pressure 


foundations;  floor,  5  inches  thick;  con- 
crete mixture,  1:2:3;  volume  of  con- 
crete, 2J  cubic  yarda. 

Material  required:  18  sacks  Portland 
cement;  If  cubic  yards  sand;  If  cubic 
yards  pebbles  or  broken  stone;  141  feet 
i-inch  round  rods  (24  pounds),  or  woven 
wire  reinforcing. 

For  each  additional  foot  of  length  add 
to  the  foregoing  quantities  1  sack  Port- 
land cement,  2  cubic  feet  sand,  3  cubic 
feet  pebbles  or  broken  stone,  13  feet  J- 
inch  round  rods  (2J  pounds). 


■  One  of  the  significant  early  acts  of  the 
Kansas  Council  of  Defense  was  the  pass- 
ing of  a  resolution,  one  part  of  which 
urged  prohibition  of  the  use  of  grain 
and  potatoes  in  making  intoxicants,  the 
other  part  supervision  and,  if  necessary, 
control  of  the  food  supply  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  resolutions  as  adopted 
were  as  follows:  Be  it  resolved  by  the 
Kansas  State  Council  of  Defense,  that  as 
a  war  measure  the  use  of  grain  and  po- 
tatoes in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  should  be  absolutely  forbid- 
den; that  the  Government  should  assume 
supervision  and,  if  necessary,  control  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  country  to  the 
end  that  by  the  elimination  of  exces- 
sive profits  and  of  extravagant  and 
wasteful  methods  of  distribution  and 
the  prohibition  of  speculation  and  gam- 
bling in  life's  necessities,  a  fair  price 
may  be  insured  the  producer  and  a  reas- 
onable cost  guaranteed  the  consumer. 


Stewart  V-FUy 
Spark  Plus 


Stewart 
Hand  Operated 
Warning  Signal        ~  ~ 

Motor  Driven  Type  O 


Stewart  Speedometer  and  In- 
strum  en  t  Board  for  Ford  Cart  5  i  «2 

Western  Price  $13.00 

Sedan  and  Coupelet  Model  £15 
(Waiters  Price  $16.00) 


Stewart  Autoguard  *"7  CC\ 
for  Ford  Car.    .    .    «P /.OU 

I  We.lern  Price  $8.25) 
(With  Nickel  Ra.l  $8.50) 
(Weitern  Price  $9.25> 


Accessories 
For  Your  Ford 


There  is  Satisfaction  in 
Knowing  You  Have  the  Best 

When  your  friends  gather  about  your  Ford 
and  notice  the  accessories  on  it,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  their  remarks  approving  your  choice. 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  you  have  used 
good  judgment.  The  things  your  friends  say, 
count  for  a  lot.  You  like  to  hear  them  say  nice 
things  about  your  Ford  and  its  accessories — not 
to  hear  criticism. 

You  will  hear  nothing  but  favorable  comments 
if  your  Ford  is  equipped  with  Stewart  Automo- 
bile Accessories. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Stewart  Accessories 
on  your  Ford  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  bear  the  name  Stewart 
is  evidence  of  highest  quality.  And,  it  is  proof 
of  your  discriminating  taste.  It  shows  that  you 
are  a  careful  and  particular  buyer. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru- 
ment Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Product 
is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car.  Observe 
that  95%  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  use 
the  Stewart  Speedometer  as  standard  equipment. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the  pleasure 
of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart  Speedometer. 
You  need  it  to  tell  you  how  far  and  how  fast  you 
drive.  You  need  it  to  avoid  arrest  for  speeding. 
You  need  it  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
Sumption  and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it  lor 
following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher- 
ever and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  will  "dress  up" 
your  car — adds  to  its  appearance.  Fills  up  that 
unsightly  gap  below  the  windshield.  Brings  the 
speedometer  up  into  position  where  it  can  be 
easily  seen.  Rests  tight  against  the  steering  col- 
umn. Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steering 
wheel.  Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolts,  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with.  Clock, 
headlight  switch,  starter  control  and  other  acces- 
sories can  be  easily  added.  Made  of  wood  with 
black  satin  egg-shell  finish.  Speedometer  is 
mounted  flush.  Adds  a  finishing  touch  of  ele- 
gance to  the  Ford  car. 

Then  there  are  the  other  Stewart  Accessories  for 
your  Ford.  The  Stewart  Autoguard  for  the  front 
and  rear  are  needed  for  your  car's  protection. 
The  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight  is  indispensable. 
Stewart  Lens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear 
as  day.  The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and 
clears  the  way  for  you  in  any  traffic.  Stewart 
V-Ray  Spark  Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug 
troubles. 

You  will  experience  complete  satisfaction  by 
equipping  your  Ford  with  Stewart  Accessories. 
Suppose  you  have  it  done  right  away. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobbers, 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Stewart  Autoguard 

Tire-carrier  for         (1  1  Eft 

Ford  Car.     .     .  I.OU 

(Weatem  Price  $12,501 
(With  Nickel  R«il  $12.50) 
(Wciterti  Price  $13.50) 


KANSAS  FARMER 


June  1,  1918 


Stop  wasting  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  crop. 
Make  green  pastures 
last  through  the  winter. 

A  silo  is  a  crop  sav- 
ings bank — a  bank 
that  you  will  own,  and 
pay  the  profits  from  to 
yourself.  Many  silos 
have  paid  for  them- 
selves in  one  season. 
After  that  they  return 
1 00  per  cent  profit 
yearly. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo 

— because  concrete  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56.  They  are  free 
for  the  asking. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Cnica^o 

Dallas 

Denver 


Offices  at 

Helena  Minneapolis 

Indianapolis  New\ork 

Kansas  City  ParkersLur^ 

Milwaukee  PittsLut^gn 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 

Wasningto  n,  XJ.  V* 


Concrete  lor  Permanence 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  915. 
to  $30.  per  aere  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them  i 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  AcresJEach. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba.  Saskstoh-g 
ewan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at? 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  5 
Oata,  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising." 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  J 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  I 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to\ 

GEO.  A.  COOK 


tOlS  Main  St..  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


HO  MORE  SPILT  MILK! 


Government  reports 
ghow  ?18,000,000  worth 
lost  in  one  year.  HELP 
SAVE  IT.  Conservation  is  the  foreword  and  slogan  of  the  nation. 
Much  of  the  milk  product  is  lost  at  shipping  stations.  STOP  THIS 
I.OSS  with  IIENTHOK.VS  MILK  CAN  LOCK.  It  locks  and  seals 
the  can  securely  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it  arrives 
at  its  destination.  With  this  lock  it  is  impossible  for  cream  or  milk 
to  be  spilled  or  pilfered.    Price,  65  Cents.    Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co.,  Osawatomie,  Kansas 


When  spraying  or  dusting  a  tree  or 
plant  with  an  insecticide,  dp  a  thorough 
job.  See  that  no  spot  is  left  untouched 
in  which  an  insect  may  hide.  Many  of 
the  insects  propagate  very  rapidly  and 
even  one  will  do  lots  of  damage. 


Generally  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens 
after  they  are  two  or  three  years  old 
unless  they  are  strong  and  especially 
valuable  for  breeding  purposes.  Fowls 
should  be  marked  so  as  to  indicate  their 
age. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Butter  a  Necessary  Food 


EOPLE  who  milk  cows  are  produc- 
ing a  form  of  human  food  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  scores  of 
concerns  are  putting  on  the  market  so- 
called  substitutes  for  butter,  these  prod- 
ucts only  partly  take  the  place  of  butter 
made  from  the  butter  fat  produced  by 
the  dairy  cow.  We  even  have  a  con- 
densed milk  on  the  market  now  made 
from  skim  milk  and  having  the  butter 
fat  replaced  by  vegetable  fats.  These 
substitute  products  are  having  a  wide 
sale,  but  in  spite  of  that  they  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  genuine  article 
because  man  has  never  been  able  to 
manufacture  an  artificial  product  that 
has  the  same  effect  in  the  human  diet- 
ary as  the  butter  fat  manufactured  by 
the  cow. 

In  order  to  keep  our  minds  clear  on 
the  permanent,  enduring  character  of 
the  dairy  business,  we  should  understand 
thoroughly  just  why  butter  fat  cannot 
be  replaced  in  the  human  diet  by  some 
other  form  of  fat  which  perhaps  may 
have  the  same  theoretical  energy-giving 
value.  In  thinking  about  the  future  of 
the  business,  we  should  never  forget 
that  Nature  only  has  as  yet  manufac- 
tured a  product  especially  designed  for 
producing  growth  in  the  young.  In  dis- 
cussing this  point  before  a  meeting  of 
dairymen  in  Ontario,  G.  L.  McKay  made 
the  statement  that  milk  fat  differs  from 
other  fats  in  that  it  contains  certain 
life-giving  substances  that  are  essential 
for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young. 
The  all-wise  Creator  has  placed  this  sub- 
stance in  the  milk  fat  of  all  animals. 
The  same  substance,  we  are  told  by  emi- 
nent physiologists,  is  found  in  the  leaves 
of  some  plants. 

"Before  discussing  oleomargarine," 
said  Professor  McKay,  "I  wish  to  make 
a  few  remarks  concerning  butter.  His- 
torians tell  us  that  butter  is  one  of  the 
oldest  foods  known  to  men.  We  are  told 
that  the  Hindoos  used  it  2,000  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  The  quality  of 
butter  at  that  early  date  was  very  dif- 
ferent, no  doubt,  from  what  we  are  us- 
ing today.  Butter  standards  were  un- 
known at  that  time.  The  product  was 
known  then  as  cow-cheese  and  was  made 
by  placing  the  whole  milk  in  sacks  and 
subjecting  it  to  severe  agitation.  It  un- 
doubtedly was  a  conglomeration  of 
casein,  water,  and  fat. 

"We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  did  not  use  butter  as  food,  but 
as  a  cosmetic  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  Scandinavians  appear  to  be 
the  first  to  deal  in  butter  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  we  find  records  of 
their  exportation  of  butter  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  Germans  shipped 
carloads  of  wine  to  Norway  in  exchange 
for  butter  and  dried  fish,  until  the 
Scandinavian  king,  considering  such  traf- 
fic injurious  to  his  subjects,  put  an  end 
to  it.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
Norway  was  the  only  country  export- 
ing butter.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  read  of  the  Irish  making  butter  and 
burying  it  in  their  peet  bogs.  Whether 
this  was  done  to  store  it  against  invad- 
ers or  to  develop  flavor  is  not  known. 
During  this  early  period  in  the  history 
of  butter  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
not  only  as  a  food,  medicine,  and  cos- 
metic, but  also  as  a  source  of  wealth. 
Its  possession  distinguished  the  rich 
from  the  common  people.  Today  it  is 
one  of  the  staple  foods  of  mankind  in 
all  civilized  countries. 

"Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
years  butter  has  been  used  as  a  food 
and  the  number  of  analyses  that  have 
been  made  in  many  countries  by  chem- 
ists, it  is  less  than  four  years  since  the 
physiologists  discovered  that  butter  con- 
tained certain  food  elements  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  investigations  of 
the  chemist.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the 
greatest  physiologists  of  the  day,  says: 

"  'One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  realize  is  that  the  chemical  analyses 
of  foodstuffs,  no  matter  how  complete 
or  by  whom  made,  cannot  give  the  slight, 
est  evidence  as  to  the  biological  values 
of  the  foods.  Such  knowledge  can  be 
gained  only  by  properly  conducting  feed- 
ing tests.' 

"Doctor  Halliburton,  the  celebrated 
London  writer  on  foods,  has  recently 
completed  an  important  investigation  of 
the  numerous  butter  substitutes  on  the 
British  market  particularly  with  refer- 


ence to  the  fat  soluble  growth  factor. 
He  found  by  feeding  experiments  on  an- 
imals that  what  he  calls  the  'accessory 
growth  substance,'  which  is  present  in 
milk  fat  in  great  abundance,  is  absent 
from  the  majority  of  oils  of  vegetable 
origin.  Nut  butter  and  lard  substitutes 
are  also  destitute  of  growth  substance. 
Doctor  Halliburton  states  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  show  the  im- 
portance of  butter  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  diet  of  a  nation  at  war.  In  his 
opinion,  war  imposes  different  standards 
of  diet  on  people.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren he  thinks  that  the  growth  sub- 
stance of  fat  must  be  supplied,  and  the 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  fresh  milk. 

"Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  stated  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping: 

"  'As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
never  give  my  children  nut  margarine, 
oleomargarine,  or  any  other  margarine, 
as  a  substitute  for  butter.  Butter  con- 
tains a  vital  principle  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  children  which  none  of  its 
substitutes  possesses.  I  should  never 
give  children  nor  grown  persons  in  my 
family  food  products  containing  a  pre- 
servative, such  as  benzoate  of  soda. 
Benzoic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  toxic  agent 
by  all  physiologists.  The  human  body 
also  regards  benzoic  acid  as  a  toxic  agent, 
and  immediately  converts  it  into  hippuric 
acid,  in  order  that  it  may  do  as  little 
harm  as  possible.  Food  products  that 
contain  benzoate  of  soda  are  inferior  in 
quality  to  similar  foods  manufactured 
without  it.' " 


Herd  Still  Increasing 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  rapidly 
the  herds  of  some  of  our  Dairy.  Club 
members  are  increasing.  The  latest  re- 
port from  Harvey  Russell,  of  Scott  City, 
is  that  he  has  just  added  another  pro- 
ducing cow  to  his  herd.  Harvey  bought 
a  grade  Holstein  cow  two  years  ago  to 
milk  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
She  had  a  heifer  calf  in  April,  1916, 
which  Harvey  named  Bonnie.  This 
heifer  was  sired  by  a  good  pure-bred  bull, 
and  Harvey  writes  that  she  has  now 
freshened  at  about  twenty-five  months 
of  age.  He  says  in  his  letter:  "You 
know  Bonnie"  was  Daisy's  first  calf.  She 
has  a  heifer  calf  and  has  been  doing 
pretty  well.  She  has  given  as  high  as 
thirty-three  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and 
I  think  she  will  keep  on  •increasing  for 
a  while." 

Harvey  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  getting  heifer  calves.  His  original 
cow,  Daisy,  dropped  a  heifer  calf  last 
year,  and  a  Jersey  cow  which  he  pur- 
chased over  a  year  ago  in  order  to  sup- 
ply his  increasing  milk  trade,  also  pre- 
sented him  with  a  heifer  calf.  He  will 
have  quite  a  dairy  herd  by  the  time  he 
is  through  high  school. 

Summer  Butter-Making 

The  farm  butter  maker  has  direct  con- 
trol of  the  raw  material  and  should  be 
able  to  make  the  best  of  butter.  The 
creamery  butter  maker  must  take  the 
cream  as  it  comes  to  him,  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  well  he  has  been  able  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  poor  handling 
of  the  milk  and  cream  before  it  gets 
into  his  hands. 

The  first  essential  of  good  butter, 
whether  made  at  home  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  creamery,  is  good,  clean  milk. 
With  a  modern  centrifugal  separator  it 
is  not  difficult  to  get  cream  of  ideal 
quality  for  making  good  butter  if  the 
milk  has  been  properly  handled.  In  ad- 
dition to  so  handling  the  milk  as  to  get 
the  best  of  cream  for  butter  making, 
farm  butter  makers  should  keep  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  mind:  The  cream  should 
always  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  as  near  that  as  possible,  before 
mixing  it  with  cream  from  previous 
milkings.  When  enough  cream  has  been 
separated  for  a  churning,  it  should 
stand  about  twelve  hours  at  a  temper- 
ature of  from  65  to  75  degrees  to  ripen. 
During  this  ripening  process"  the  cream 
should  become  thicker  and  assume  a 
glossy  appearance  and  should  be  only 
mildly  sour. 

The  best  churning  temperature  is  from 
52  to  60  degrees,  and  the  cream  should 
be  held  at  this  temperature  for  about 
two  hours  befon?  churning.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  the  churn 
and  all  other  utensils  clean  and  free 
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from  all  odors.  When  the  butter  gran- 
ules are  about  the  size  of  wheat  ker- 
nels, stop  the  churning  and  draw  off  the 
buttermilk.  Then  thoroughly  wash  the 
butter  while  still  in  the  churn,  using 
water  of  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  buttermilk. 

If  the  butter  gets  too  soft,  use  wash 
water  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  the 
churning  temperature.  In  salting  the 
butter,  use  about  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter, 
working  the  butter  sufficiently  to  dis- 
solve the  salt  and  remove  the  water.  If 
butter  is  overworked  it  will  have  a  salvy 
texture  which  is  undesirable. 

BABY  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
that  Prince  Rupert  12th  was  developed 
on  buffalo  grass,  sage  brush,  and  cactus, 
after  he  was  a  year  old,  he  is  today  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years  a  splendid  type 
—wide,  deep,  low  set,  unusually  deep 
and  thick  in  the  round,  and  showing 
great  character  and  masculinity.  His 
calves  out  of  Beau  Royal  cows  are  a 
uniform  lot  possessing  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  size,  smoothness  of  conforma- 
tion, thickness  of  covering,  and  quality. 
The  indications  are  that  Prince  Rupert 
will  do  for  the  Herefords  of  the  college 
herd  what  Matchless  Dale  has  done  for 
the  Shorthorns. 

The  Angus  cattle  of  the  college  herd 
are  a  well-bred  lot,  and  some  of  the  best 
individuals  were  shown,  among  them  be- 
ing the  herd  bull  Eristoerat  by  Undalato 
Black  Cap  Ito  2d  and  out  of  the  famous 
producing  cow,  Erica  15th  of  Keillor 
Park.  This  bull  has  great  depth  and 
thickness,  wonderful  smoothness,  splen- 
did character,  style,  and  quality.   He  is 
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what  she  eats  for  keeping  up  her  own 
body,  whether  she  is  giving  milk  or  not. 
In  average  animals  probably  50  per  cent 
at  least  of  all  they  eat  is  used  for  their 
own  body  maintenance.  It  is  only  the 
feed  the  cow  eats  over  and  above  that 
required  for  maintenance  which  produces 
either  growth,  in  the  oase  of  young  ani- 
mals, or  milk,  in  the  case  of  producing 
cows. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  it  is  a 
poor  practice  to  allow  a  good  milk  cow 
only  just  about  enough  feed  for  keeping 
up  her  own  body.  You  are  practically 
wasting  all  she  eats,  for  nothing  will  be 
produced  and  the  expense  of  maintenance 
continues.  Early  in  the  season  when  the 
pastures  are  luxuriant,  the  average  cow 
may  need  little  additional  feed,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  fTie  fact  that 
later  the  pasture  may  become  less  pro- 
ductive so  that  the  cows  will  be  getting 
only  just  about  a  maintenance  ration. 
Under  these  conditions  they  are  certain 
to  fall  off  in  milk  flow,  since  the  first 
demand  to  be  supplied  is  that  of  main- 
taining their  own  bodies. 

By  watching  the  milk  record  each  day 
and  the  condition  of  the  cow,  it  is  usu- 
ally possible  to  learn  whether  the  cow 
is  being  fed  enough  or  not.  Her  condi- 
tion must  also  be  observed.  A  cow 
which  is  getting  heavier  in  weight  and 
laying  on  flesh  while  at  the  same  time 
decreasing  in  milk  flow  is  plainly  being 
overfed  in  so  far  as  milk  production  is 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
cow  falls  off  in  weight  while  producing 
milk,  it  is  an  indication  that  she  is  not 
receiving  enough  feed.  Cows  of  pro- 
nounced dairy  temperament  quite  often 
go  on  producing  milk  when  the  feed  falls 
off,  actually  drawing  on  their  own  bod- 


BABY  BEEF  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT 

DECEMBER.  17,  1917-MAT  16,  1918—150  DATS 

Lot  30       Lot  31       Lot  32       Lot  33  Lot  34 

Initial  weight                                                        473.3         471.6         489.6         476.8  477.4 

Final  weight                                                          845.3         827.8         833.3    '     844.3  854.2 

Total  gain                                                             372.0         356.2         344.7         367.5  376.8 

Average  daily  gain                                                2.48          2.37          2.30          2.45  2.51 

Average  Daily  Ration: 

Corn  :                                9.87           9.88         10.46           9.71  9.89 

Linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal....      1.68          1.68          ....           1.68  1.68 

Alfalfa  hay                                                 4.53           9.79         10.30           4.70  4.49 

Silage  7..     10.31                                              10.35  10.35 

Cost  of  feed  per  day  %      .401    $      .41i    $      .383    $      .399  %  .411 

Cost  of  100  pounds  gain                                         16.20         17.40         16.68         16.29  16.36 

Cost  of  feed  per  calf                                              60.25         61.99         57.50          59.76  61.76 

Initial  cost  per  calf  at  $8.75                                41.41         41.26         42.87         41.72  41.77 

Total  cost  per  calf                                                101.66        103.25        100.37        101.48  103.53 

Final  value  per  hundredweight                              16.50         16.25         16.00         16.00  16.75 

Value  per  calf                                                       139.47        134.42        133.33        135.09  143.08 

Profit  per  calf                                                         33.58         27.03          28.79         29.39  35.18 

Rations  Fed:     Lot  30,  shelled  catn,  linseed  meal,   alfalfa  hay,   and  silage;  Lot  31, 

shelled  corn,  linseed  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay;  Lot  32,  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay;  Lot  33, 
shelled  corn,  alfalfa  hay,  cottonseed  meal,  and  silage;  Lot  34,  ground  corn,  linseed  meal, 
alfalfa  hay,  and  silage. 

Ten  calves  in  each  lot.  Cost  of  grinding  corn,  10  cents  per  hundredweight.  Fifty 
cents  per  hundredweight  deducted  from  profits  for  cost  of  marketing. 

Price  of  Feeds:  Corn,  $1.50  a  bushel;  linseed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  $60  a  ton; 
alfalfa  hay,  $20  a  ton;  silage,  $8  a  ton. 


a  half  brother  to  the  champion  Angus 
bull,  Epiatos.  The  four  calves  shown 
with  him  were  a  splendid  lot  of  the 
right  type  and  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  at  the 
head  of  the  college  herd  of  Angus  cattle. 

The  visiting  breeders  and  feeders  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  this  exhibit  of 
pure-bred  cattle.  Prince  Rupert  12th 
and  Eristoerat,  the  Angus  herd  bull,  are 
shown  in  the  cut. 

The  experimental  baby  beef  calves 
were  shipped  to  Kansas  City  and  sold 
on  the  May  20  market.  Forty-eight  head 
sold  for  $16.50  a  hundred,  and  two  for 
$15.50,  or  an  average  of  $16.46.  The 
fifty  steers  averaged  801  pounds,  a 
shrinkage  from  the  Manhattan  weight  of 
May  16  of  39.5  pounds  a  head.  We  re- 
ported the  results  of  the  feeding  test  in 
a  general  way  in  last  week's  issue,  but 
cattle  feeders  will  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  figures  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  this  page.  ' 

Feed  Cows  as  Individuals 

Dairy  cows  cannot  be  fed  economically 
unless  they  are  fed  as  individuals  and 
not  as  a  herd.  Men  who  feed  steers  for 
market  feed  them  in  a  lot  together,  the 
whole  bunch  going  to  the  feed  trough  at 
the  same  time.  Milk  cows  cannot  be 
profitably  fed  in  this  way.  Some  are 
almost  certain  to  get  too  much,  while 
others  will  get  too  little.  Of  course  this 
applies  mainly  to  the  feeding  of  concen- 
trated feeds.  In  grazing  and  in  feeding 
roughage  it  is  not  practical  to  handle 
the  dairy  cows  as  individuals,  although 
in  feeding  such  roughage  as  silage  in  the 
barn  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  pay  to 
feed  some  cows  more  than  others. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  each 
cow  has  a  different  capacity  for  using 
feeds  for  milk  production,  and  her  ca- 
pacity as  an  individual  must  be  studied. 
Every  cow  will  use  a  certain  amount  of 


ies  for  the  material  from  which  to  make 
milk.  This  can  go  on,  however,  for  only 
a  short  time. 

It  is  only  those  who  are  keeping  indi- 
vidual milk  and  feed  records  who  can 
feed  their  cows  to  the  very  best  possi- 
ble advantage.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  by  the 
work  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

Hog  Losses  Small 

The  death  rate  in  swine  from  all  dis- 
eases for  the  year  ending  March,  1918, 
announced  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  42.1  per  thousand, 
is  the  lowest  in  thirty-five  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  kept  during  that 
period. 

This  unprecedentedly  low  rate  of  mor- 
tality presents  a  great  contrast  with 
those  of  earlier  periods,  particularly  with 
the  losses  of  133.8  per  thousand  in  1887, 
144  per  thousand  in  1897,  and  118.9  per 
thousand  in  1914,  years  marked  by  se- 


vere outbreaks  of  hog  cholera.  This  is 
even  a  remarkable  reduction  from  the 
normal  low  rate  of  losses  which  has  re- 
mained slightly  above  fifty  per  thousand 
when  the  disease  was  least  prevalent. 

The  approximate  number  of  hogs  on 
hand  January  1,  1918,  was  71,374,000. 
The  loss  of  42.1  per  thousand  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1918,  therefore  rep- 
resented approximately  three  million  of 
these  animals,  equivalent  to  the  con- 
sumption of  pork  and  pork  products  by 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  for  1917  for  twenty-five  days. 

These  recent  losses  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  seven  million  hogs  in 
1914,  which  curtailed  production  to  the 
extent  of  the  national  consumption  for 
that  year  for  thirty-seven  days. 

The  marked  reduction  in  the  losses  of 
swine  in  1918  over  preceding  periods,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  these 
losses  are  due  to  hog  eholera,  indicates 
clearly  the  benefit  from  the  combined 
efforts  of  state  and  federal  agencies  in 
protecting  the  farmers  against  the  rav- 
ages of  this  exceedingly  fatal  disease. 

Concrete  for  Granary  Floors 

There  are  many  beliefs  among  farm- 
ers that  are  based  upon  nothing  more 
than  tradition.  One  such  belief  is  that 
concrete  floors  for  cribs  and  grain  bins 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question  because 
"they  draw  dampness  and  cause  the 
grain  to  mold."  Even  normally  intelli- 
gent men  have  been  heard  to  make  such 
a  declaration,  evidently  firmly  believing 
what  they  said. 

Of  course  there  may  be  extenuating 
circumstances,  but  let  us  carefully  con- 
sider the  proposition.  A  good  concrete 
floor,  of  a  dense  mixture,  is  practically 
waterproof,  for  it  contains  no  pores  into 
which  moisture  may  gain  entrance.  If 
it  cannot  absorb  moisture  how  can  it 
"draw  dampness"?  True,  it  may  be 
cold,  and  when  cold  moisture  may  con- 
dense upon  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
upon  wood.  However,  the  essential  con- 
dition for  mold  growth  is  a  condition  of 
warmth  and  dampness.  A  wood  floor  is 
very  porous,  and  will  absorb  moisture 
much  more  readily  than  concrete,  and 
since  it  is  warmer  than  concrete,  mold 
growth  should  occur  to  better  advantage 
on  a  wood  floor  than  ori  concrete.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  when  the  con- 
crete floors  are  properly  made,  they  are 
the  best  kind  of  floors  that  a  crib  or 
granary  can  have — but  they  must  be 
made  right. 

To  make  a  good  concrete  granary  floor 
there  must  first  be  good  drainage.  Ex- 
cavate or  fill  when  necessary,  making 
sure  of  the  firmness  of  the  soil.  The 
foundation  wall,  which  should  be  about 
eight  inches  thick,  should  extend  to  be- 
low the  frost  line  and  have  a  footing 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide,  depending 
upon  the  load  carried.  The  floor,  which 
is  laid  upon  a  six-inch  bed  or  sub-base 
of  cinders  or  gravel,  should  be  six  inches 
thick.  The  bottom  layer,  five  inches 
thick,  is  of  a  1:2:4  mixture  of  cement, 
sand  and  pebbles  or  broken  stone,  and 
the  finish  coat,  one  inch  thick,  of  a  1:2 
mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  is  applied 
before  the  first  coat  has  begun  to  set, 
and  very  carefully  troweled.  It  should 
slope  to  the  outside  slightly  to  take  care 
of  any  surplus  storm  water  that  may  be 
driven  in.  Do  not  load  the  floor  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Experience  indicates  that  a  well  made 
concrete  floor  is  altogether  desirable,  for 
it  is  permanent,  substantial,  rat-proof, 
rot-proof,  easy  to  work  on,  and  does 
keep  the  grain  satisfactorily. — K.  J.  T. 
Ekblaw,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


It  is  not  enough  to  take  off  your  hat 
to  the-  flag — take  off  your  coat  and  roll 
up  your  sleeves. 


AGEICTJLTUEAL  COLLEGE  HEED  BULLS — EEISTOCEAT,  THE  ANGUS,  AND  PRDtCE 
RUPERT  12TH,  THE  HEREFORD 


Don't  let 
bens  and 
chicka  be  pestered 
death.  Remember, 
lousy  hens  soon  quit  laying 
—and  lice  actually  kill  millions 
of  chicks.  You  can  rid  fowls  and 
chicks  of  lice  by  using  Instant 
Louse  Killer.  Dr.  Hess  authorizes 
every  one  of  his  28,000  dealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sell 
it  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Sprinkle  on  roosts,  in  coops,  sift  in 
the  feathers,  put  it  in  the  dust  bath. 
It  kills  lice  on  animals  as  well. 
Stroke  the  hair  the  wrong  way  and 
sift  in  the  Louse  Killer.  Excellent 
to  use  right  now  for  killing  bugs 
and  worms  on  roses  and  vines. 

1  lb.  25c    VA  lbs.  50c 
(except  in  Canada) 
_  Or.  HESS  &  CLARK 

V Ashland, 
Ohio 
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ABSORBING 

TRADE  MARK  dEGiU.S.PAT.  OPF 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles* 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heal?  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  tho 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50 a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  cass 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  indaeptie  linicent  for  mankind,  r*. 
dacci  Strain,.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veina.  Concea» 
{rated — only  a  few  dropa  required  at  an  application.  Pries 
CI. 23  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered. 
W.  F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F., 21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  MasSa 


/Imerican 
Wile  Silos 

BETTER  THAN  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 


Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri 
fied  tile.    Double  wall  — no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oil-mixed  cement. 
Everlasting  —  no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  big  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  —  don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  lor  New  Catalog. 

W.  W.  C0ATES  COMPANY 

(American  Silo  Supply  Company) 

810  Traders  Bldg. 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
Also  Building 
Tile  Slack  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 


—or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
or  other  blemish  with  Kendall '9 
Spavin  Treatment.  Mr.  Martens 
of  Shawano.  Wis.*  writes  this  about 

KENDALL'S  TrlSt 

**I  hare  been  osine  jour  Srwin  Treatment  for 
years  for  Spavin  and  Ringbone,  and  would 
BCt  b«  withont  It,  becaaae  it  nerer  failed.'* 
Let  «:=  t;r..lvju other  letters.  Getabottlo 
Of  Kendall's  at  once.  Yon  ma/  need  It 
any  da/.  At  your  dnif  gists  11.10* 
Dottle.  6  for  55.30.  Ask  for  "Treatia* 
on  the  Horee" — Free,  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  1.  Kendall  Co.* 

BuOfibarg  Falls,  Vec*> 
Boat,  U.S.  A* 


WILL  NOT  HARM  NOR  HEAT 
YOUR  FORD  T  Gffi$&&eB2J& 


AMERICAN  "FOBD-A-TBACTOE"  CO. 
Cnlberteon  Bldg.  Oklahoma  City.  OKla. 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 

Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


June  1,  1918 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
Interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  82.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  In  Connection. 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  SI 5. 00  and  up  per  day  can- 
nine  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  neigh- 

Dors  and  home  by  using  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better,  last  longer  no  waste,  gives  best 
results,  usee  less  fuel,  easy  to  operate. 
Prices,  $4.50  and  up.  We  furnish  can* 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
We  also  manufacture  Home  and  Community 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

Carolina  Metal  Products  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  18i        Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Kill  All  Flies!  ^SoT- 

Placed  anywhere, Daley  Ply  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
ttee.  Meat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

LswtaaJI  boccqb.  M*da 
'  metal,  •mo'  k  eplll  or 
/ty>  over;  vfll  not  eotl  Dr 


teed lettcsttre.  Ask  (or 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 


Harold  SOMIRt),  100  DfKatft  At»„  Br»»«ir»,  n.  v, 
ICH00L8    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  (or 
premment  positions  aaaran- 
Osglng  (900  annu&lly.  Expenses 
law.  811  students  from  It 
llatee.    For  satalog  write 

PRCS.  E.  C.  PIHLBLAD 
Undsbori    •    -    -  Kansas 


—  OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


f  KOCHtTED. 
CAHtSOK.COWN.. 
CORSll  COVtR  YOKt 


CROCMf TtD CAPS 


mm 


m 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,  10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMBB, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  surges- 
tlons  by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


We  see  with  our  vision  imperfect 

Such  causes  of  dread  or  fear. 
Some  that  are  far  in  the  distance 

And  some  that  may  never  be  near; 
When  if  we  would  trust  in  His  wisdom 

Whose  purpose  we  cannot  see, 
We  would  find,  whatever  our  trial 

As  our  day,  our  strength  shall  be. 

— Cary. 


I  believe  in  my  home.  It  isn't  a  rich 
home.  It  wouldn't  satisfy  some  folks, 
but  it  contains  jewels  which  cannot  be 
purchased  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
When  I  enter  its  secret  chambers,  and 
shut  out  the  world  with  its  care,  I  am 
a  lord.  Its  motto  is  Service,  its  reward 
is  Love.  There  is  no  other  spot  in  all 
the  world  which  fills  its  place,  and 
heaven  can  be  only  a  larger  home,  with 
a  Father  who  is  all-wise  and  patient  and 
tender. — Rev.  Ohaeles  Stetzle. 


Value  of  Cheerful  Letters 

"This  visit  home  did  me  so  much 
good,"  said  a  soldier  lad  on  his  way  back 
to  an  army  camp  at  the  end  of  his  fur- 
lough. "My  mother  gave  me  more  en- 
couragement than  I  have  gotten  any 
place  else.  She  doesn't  feel  badly  about 
my  going  to  France.  She  is  glad  to  have 
my  brother  and  me  in  the  service."  He 
smiled  proudly,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
his  determination  that  his  mother  should 
not  be  disappointed  in  him. 

The  boys  cannot  come  home  very  often 
even  while  they  are  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  when  they  go  across  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  to  lessen  the  distance 
is  to  write  them  frequent  cheery  letters 
full  of  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
home.  Let  them  feel  that  the  home 
folks  are  with  them.  Let  us  fight  our 
own  battles  as  bravely  as  we  expect  them 
to  fight  theirs  and  never  be  guilty  of 
sending  a  discouraging  letter  that  will 
make  their  task  more  difficult. 

The  War  Department  states  that  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  for  absence 
from  duty  and  desertion  is  the  discour- 
aged and  exaggerated  letter  from  home. 
The  value  of  cheerful  letters  is  beyond 
estimate  and  the  harm  of  the  unhappy 
one  equally  detrimental,  it  says.  A  di- 
vision commander  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  find  that  many  of  the  families  of 
the  men  write  to  them  of  unsatisfactory 
conditions  at  home,  sickness  of  rela- 
tives, and  how  much  various  members 
of  the  family  wish  to  see  the  soldier. 
These  letters,  as  far  as  sickness,  etc.,  are 
concerned,  are  often  overdrawn,  but, 
combined  with  the  homesick  feeling,  of- 
ten result  in  the  man  going  absent  as  a 
deserter. 

"Many  young  soldiers,  fresh  from 
home,  suffer  from  homesickness,  no  mat- 
ter how  army  officers  may  try  to  make 
their  surroundings  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable and  provide  proper  airmsements. 
Extraordinary  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  War  Department  (luring  the  past 
year  to  keep  the  young  soldier  actively 
engaged  while  in  camp  with  sports, 
amusements,  and  comforts  that  a  whole- 
some psychology  might  be  sustained. 
Still,  a  type  of  soldier  will  yearn  for 
home  and  fall  into  a  brooding  mood.  It 
is  obvious  how  harmful  to  him  and  to 
the  service  a  discontented  letter  from 
home  might  be." 

Storing  Winter  Clothing 

Most  of  us  have  been  reluctant  to 
pack  away  our  winter  clothes  this  spring, 
preferring  to  keep  them  where  they  are 
easily  accessible  during  the  capricious 
spring  weather.  But  now  that  it  seems 
warm  weather  has  come  to  stay  and 
we  may  safely  put  away  the  winter 
clothing  and  furs,  the  old  problem  of 
how  to  protect  them  from  moths  again 
presents  itself. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  published  a  bulletin  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
"No.  059,  "The  True  Clothes  Moths." 
After  describing  the  different  species  of 
moths,  this  bulletin  gives  various  meth- 
ods for  preventing  the  damage  they  are 
likely  to  do.  It  recommends  a  thorough 
beating,  shaking,  or  brushing,  and  ex- 
posure to  air  and  sunlight  to  destroy 
any  eggs  or  larvae  already  present,  and 
then  packing  in  a  cedar  chest  or  ward- 


robe or  in  boxes  or  trunks  which  have 
been  lined  with  the  heavy  tar  paper  used 
in  buildings.  Such  receptacles  should  be 
newly  papered  every  year  or  two. 
Clothing  and  furs  may  also  be  protected 
by  wrapping  tightly  in  stout  paper  or 
inclosing  in  well-made  bags  of  cotton  or 
linen  cloth  or  strong  paper. 

The  tarred  paper  moth  bags  obtain- 
able at  dry  goods  houses  are  of  some 
value  if  the  materials  have  first  been 
thoroughly  brushed  or  beaten  to  re- 
move all  eggs  and  larvae.  Such  repl- 
iants as  tobacco,  camphor,  naphthalene 
cones  or  balls,  and  cedar  chips"  or  sprigs 
also  have  a  certain  value.  The  odors  of 
these  repellants  are  so  disagreeable  to 
the  parent  moths  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  come  to  deposit  their  eggs  as 
long  as  the  odor  is  strong.  As  the  odor 
weakens  the  protection  decreases.  If  the 
eggs  or  larvse  are  already  present,  these 
odors  have  no  effect  on  their  develop- 
ment, while  if  moths  are  inclosed  with 
the  stored  material  so  that  they  cannot 
escape  they  will  of  necessity  deposit 
their  eggs  and  the  destructive  work  of 
the  larvae  will  be  little  if  at  all  re- 
stricted. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing inexpensive  and  satisfactory 
plan:  For  a  small  sum  he  secures  a 
number  of  the  large  pasteboard  boxes 
such  as  tailors  use  and  in  these  packs 
away  all  winter  clothing,  gumming  a 
strip  of  wrapping  paper  around  the  edge 
so  as  to  seal  up  the  box  completely  and 
leave  no  cracks.  These  boxes  with  care 
will  last  many  years.  With  thorough 
preliminary  treatment  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  use  repellants,  which  may  be 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  odor. 

After  a  good  brushing  or  beating, 
clothes,  furs,  and  carpets  can  be  hung 
away  in  clothes  closets  which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and,  if  necessary, 
sprayed  with  benzine  about  the  cracks 
of  the  floor  and  the  baseboards.  If  no 
other  protection  is  given,  they  should 
be  examined  at  least  once  a  month  dur- 
ing summer,  and  brushed,  and  if  traces 
of  moths  are  found,  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light. It  is  more  convenient,  however, 
to  inclose  or  wrap  stored  garments,  as 
suggested  above,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  moths. 


How  Do  You  Feed  Baby? 

Good  food  and  right  methods  of  feed- 
ing will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  success  of  the  campaign  to  save  the 
lives  of  100,000  babies  during  the  Chil- 
dren's Year,  begun  on  April  6  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  Washington,  working 
through  the  woman's  committee  of  the 
State  Councils  of  National  Defense.  As 
soon  as  the  baby  is  born  his  food  be- 
comes a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, as  he  loses  no  time  in  letting 
everyone  know.  Happy  that  baby  who 
is  supplied  with  breast  milk,  which  is 
the  best  food  for  a  baby  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  life. 
The  seriousness  of  depriving  a  baby  of 
its  natural  food  is  shown  very  tragic- 
ally in  the  fact  that  in  1915  in  the  reg- 
istration area  of  the  United  States,  32,- 
000  babies  died  in  the  first  year  of  life 
from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. This  vast  army  of  babies — enough 
to  make  up  the  entire  population  of  a 
respectably  large  city — died  chiefly, 
without  doubt,  from  bad  food,  meaning 
partly  dirty  milk,  and  entirely  unsuit- 
able table  foods,  but  also  and  probably 
largely  from  the  substitution  at  too 
early  an  age  of  other  food  for  breast 
milk.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  great 
many  of  these  babies  died  needlessly, 
because  in  the  first  place  many  mothers 
who  did  not,  could  have  nursed  their 
babies  if  they  had  had  the  right  kind 
of  care  and  advice,  and  many  could  have 
nursed  them  longer  if  they  had  under- 
stood the  necessity. 

The  younger  the  baby  the  greater  the 
necessity  of  breast  milk,  if  that  baby  is 
to  live  and  grow  into  health.  A  recent 
investigation  made  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  shows  that  of  certain  babies  who 
had  been  exclusively  breast-fed  during 
the  first  six  months  of  life,  only  a  little 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8600— Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
fronts  of  the  waist  are  gathered  to  the  back 
shoulder  edges  which  extend  over  to  give 
the  effect  of  yoke.  The  sleeves  are  set  In 
without  fullness  and  are  trimmed  with  odd- 
shaped  pieces  of  the  plain  material.  No. 
8582 — Ladies'  Bungalow  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
apron  buttons  at  the  center  back,  and  a 
narrow  belt  holds  in  the  fullness  at  the 
waistline.  The  large  pockets  are  a  great 
convenience.  No.  8560 — Girls'  One-Piece 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  dress  is  in  one  piece  from  shoul- 
der to  hem,  with  a  Russian  side  closing. 
The  long  sleeves  have  cuffs  with  laps  to> 
match  the  collar.  A  broad  leather  belt 
marks  the  waistline. 


No.  8591— Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  In  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist  has  a  convertible  collar  which 
may  be  buttoned  up  to  show  a  neat  turn- 
over at  the  top.  The  long,  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  deep  cuffs,  which  have  turn- 
overs to  match  the  high  collar.  No.  8590 — 
Children's  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut  In  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  hangs 
straight  from  the  yoke,  but  a  belt  of  con- 
trasting material  holds  the  fullness  in  place. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  No.  8570 
— Misses  and  Small  Women's  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  dress  has 
the  Russian  side  closing,  and  the  two-gored 
skirt  is  gathered  all  around  to  the  slightly 
raised  waistline.  The  long  close-fitting1 
sleeves  are  finished  with  gauntlet  cuffs. 
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FARMER 

Spanish  Rice  sk* 

In  the  Kansas  Grange  Monthly  Mrs. 
Mabel  Pomeroy  gives  the  following  re-  l! 
cipe  for  cooking  rice  as  her  Spanish 
sister-in-law  in  Chile,  South  America, 
prepares  it: 

Use  one  cupful  rice.  Wash  thoroughly. 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  or  one 
of  butter  and  one  of  meat  fryings,  into 
a  skillet  and  set  over  the  fire.  Add  the 
rice  and  cook,  stirring  frequently  until 
the  rice  is  slightly  browned.  Be  care- 
ful that  it  does  net  burn.  When 
browned,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
put  the  rice  into  a  double  boiler  or  fire- 
less  cooker,  adding  enough  water  to  cook 
it.  Serve  as  a  vegetable.  It  can  be 
cooked  in  a  saucepan  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  if  one  has  neither  a  double  boiler 
nor  a  fireless  cooker. 


Baked  Potato  Don'ts 


u 

Prune  Whip 
1  TOpful  strained  stewed  prunes 
3  egg  -whites 
%  cupful  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 

Beat  the  eggs  until  stiff,  add  sugar, 
and  beat  again  until  smooth.  Fold  in 
prunes  and  lemon  juice,  and  pile  on  glass 
dish.  Serve  cold  with  whipped  cream  or 
custard  made  from  the  yolks.  Apricots 
or  any  dried  fruit  may  be  used  in  place 
of  prunes. 


Codfish  Puff 

2  cupfuls  mashed  potato 
1  cupful  shredded  codfish, 

freshened 

3  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately 

%  cupful  milk 
Seasoning. 

Combine  the  potato,  codfish,  beaten 
egg  yolks,  milk  and  seasonings,  folding 
in  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  last. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  the  egg  white 
is  set. 
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more  than  2  per  cent  died  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  while  the  proportion 
of  babies  dying  who  had  been  artifi- 
cially fed  during  the  same  period  was 
about  six  times  as  great.    It  is  plain 

I  that,  as  has  been  often  said,  "every 
mouthful  of  breast  milk  is  important  to 
the  baby,"  and  that  in  the  first  six 
months  it  is  the  principal  safeguard  of 

!  life. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
I  ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  O,  has 
published  a  small  pamphlet  called  "In- 
fant Care,"  which  it  will  be  glad  to  send 
free  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it.  Many 
mothers  who  now  wean  their  babies  too 
early  could  keep  up  the  breast  milk 
longer,  and  many  who  do  not  nurse  at 
all  could  do  so  if  they  had  better  care, 
better  food,  and,  often,  better  advice. 
Much  depends  upon  proper  care  of  the 
mother  before  the  baby  is  born,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  time  of  the  baby's  birth. 
After  she  is  up  and  about  the  greatest 
pains  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  per- 
manence and  sufficiency  of  her  milk  by 
careful  attention  to  her  food,  but  more 
especially  to  her  general  hygiene.  The 
nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  the 
mammary  glands  is  so  sensitive  that  the 
unhappy,  overworked,  sick,  or  worried 
mother  is  very  likely  to  have  a  depleted 
milk  supply,  but  in  many  cases  upon 
the  removal  of  these  conditions  the  milk 
returns  and  all  goes  well.  In  some  cases 
milk  may  be  restored  under  skillful  man- 
agement even  after  it  has  apparently 
disappeared.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to 
make  sure  that  every  means  to  conserve 
the  supply  has  been  tried  before  sub-' 
jecting  the  baby  to  the  risk  involved  in 
artificial  feeding,  especially  in  the  first 
three  months  of  its  life.  —  Mrs.  Max 
West. 


Teacher,  Stick  to  Your  Job 

A  recent  address  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  chairman  of  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, emphasized  the  need  for  teachers 
in  the  national  emergency.  She  said 
that- there  is  no  national  asset  so  much 
to  be  desired  today  as  a  completely 
filled  school  house,  and  this  demands 
teachers  who  see  their  call  to  patriotic 
service  in  the  school  room. 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  1,400  teachers 
she  said:  "Country  teachers  write  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  in  great  numbers, 
asking  what  they  can  do  in  the  city, 
yearning  for  some  expression  of  their 
patriotism  which  will  take  them  away 
from  the  drudgery  and  hardship  of  most 
of  the  country  schools.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  nation  needed  its  teach- 
ers on  the  job  in  the  country  as  much 
as  it  does  now.  They  should  stay  by 
their  schools,  stand  to  their  posts  with 
the  military  spirit  of  a  soldier  on  duty. 
The  country  boy  and  girl  needs  educa- 
tion more  than  ever.  Parents  need  per- 
suasion to  keep  the  children  in  school 
these  days  when  there  is  fear  that  labor 
\  will  run  short.  The  country  and  city 
teacher's  influence  is  greatly  needed  in 
every  locality. 

"Appeals  come  from  hosts  of  young 
women  who  want  to  leave  the  school  to 
do  patriotic  work.  To  the  stranger  or 
to  the  woman  of  my  own  acquaintance, 
I  say  the  same  thing.  A  teacher  I  had 
known  long  asked  me  to  advise  her  what 
new  line  to  take  up.  A  little  woman  I 
had  never  heard  of  in  a  great  city, 
begged  similar  advice.  I  told  them  both, 
'Drill  the  young  soldiers  in  the  school 
room'." — Virginia  H.  Corbett,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


Doing  Without  Wheat 

Bread  and  milk  make  a  meal;  so  will 
mush  and  milk. 

Bread  and  gravy  go  together;  pota- 
toes and  gravy  are  just  as  nourishing. 

Toast  and  fruit  are  fine  for  break- 
fast, but  any  other  cereal  with  fruit  will 
stay  the  stomach  as  effectively. 

Griddle  cakes,  muffins,  all  sorts  of 
quick  breads,  can  be  filling  and  appetiz- 
ing without  any  wheat. 

After  all,  what  we  have  to  do  is  eat 
less  bread.  Often  we  eat  it  to  convey 
other  food;  we  even  use  bread  to  push 
mouthfuls  upon  the  fork. 

There  is  one  test.  Wherever  bread  is, 
used  for  convenience,  that  is  the  place 
to  leave  it  out. 

Habit  tells  us  to  use  bread ;  the  body's 
needs  tell  us  only  to  provide  sufficient 
nourishment.  We  must  learn  to  think 
in  terms  of  nourishment  and  not  let 
habit  hinder  us. 

Changing  our  habits  is  none  too  easy. 
But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  win  the  war. 
»_  Going  without  wheat  wherever  we  can 
is  one  thing  we  can"  do  $0  win  the  war 
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— perhaps  the  largest  contribution  we 
can  make. — United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration. 


Conserving  Sugar  and  Fats 

Reduce  the  number  of  fried  dishes. 
This  method  results  in  loss  of  fat 
through  burning. 

Dc  not  use  butter  in  cooking.  Vege- 
table fats  and  oils  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  salt  may  be  satisfactorily  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Save  butter  for 
table  use. 

Choose  recipes  calling  for  small 
amounts  of  fat  and  sugar. 

In  yeast  breads,  fat  may  be  omitted 
entirely,  and  in  quick  breads  the  fat 
from  meat  drippings,  chicken  fat,  or 
cracklings  may  be  used  for  shortening. 

Substitute  other  sweet  foods  for 
sugar. 

Use  cakes  without  frosting. 

Chopped  figs,  dates,  or  raisins  cooked 
with  cereals  will  give  a  sweet  flavor 
without  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Use  more  fresh  and  dried  fruits  in 
place  of  rich  pastries  and  sweet  pud- 
dings. 

Use  less  sugar  in  tea  and  coffee  and 
be  sure  that  it  is  all  dissolved. 


Victory  Bread  Recipes 

The  Food  Administration  has  just 
made  public  a  baker's  formula  for  mak- 
ing Victory  bread,  which  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  baker  at  any  price. 
This  trade  secret  was  revealed  as  a  war 
measure  because  there  are  a  few  bakers 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  producing 
first  class  Victory  bread.  Bread  made 
by  this  formula  has  been  tasted  by  ex- 
perts who  say  it  is  the  equal  of  pure 
wheat  bread.  The  baker  who  furnished 
the  formula  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  his  trade  in  the  state. 

Following  is  the  baker's  bread  formula : 

Sponge — Eight  ounces  salt,  130  pounds 
water,  11J  pounds  corn  meal,  pounds 
yeast,  II5  pounds  corn  flour,  177$ 
pounds  wheat  flour.  Time,  4  hours. 
Temperature,  80  degrees. 

Dough — 159i  pounds  wheat  flour,  45| 
pounds  corn  starch,  45j  pounds  corn 
flour,  133  pounds  water,  1  pound  yeast, 
8  pounds  salt,  10  pounds  sugar,  4  pounds 
vegetable  oil,  6  pounds  condensed  milk. 
Punch  this  dough  in  one  hour  and  then 
bake  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  Total  time 
of  dough,  1J  hours.  Temperature  of 
room  should  be  about  80  degrees. 

Victory  bread  formulas  for  the  house- 
keeper vary,  according  to  her  experience 
in  the  use  of  substitutes.  The  general 
advice  is  to  start  with  a  little  substi- 
tute and  gradually  increase  the  amount. 
Housekeepers  who  do  not  succeed  with 
a  batch  of  bread  should  try  again,  for 
it  is  not  infrequent  to  make  a  failure 
when  attempting  something  entirely 
new.    Following  are  the  recipes: 

John  Pershing  Bread  —  2%  cupfuls  of 
liquid;  J  to  \  yeast  cake;  1$  teaspoon - 
fuls  salt;  2 J  cupfuls  wheat  flour;  J  cup- 
ful rice  per  loaf.  Boil  the  rice  first 
until  soft  and  then  add  flour. 

Admiral -Sims  Bread — 1  cupful  liquid; 
1*  teaspoonfuls  salt;  £  to  \  cake  yeast 
softened  in  \  cupful  lukewarm  water; 
■5  cupful  oatmeal;  \  cupful  corn  meal; 
2\  cupfuls  flour.  Add  raisins,  and  the 
children  will  be  delighted  with  this 
bread. 

Leonard  Wood  Bread — H  cupfuls 
mashed  potato  packed  solid;  I5  tea- 
spoonfuls  salt;  1  to  1  yeast  cake  soft- 
ened in  2  tablespoonfuls  lukewarm 
water;  2$  cupfuls  floun — more  or  less 
flour  may  be  needed.  Sweet  potato  or 
squash  may  be  substituted  for  the 
potato. 

Remember  the  amounts  of  substitute 
can  be  increased  as  experience  in  baking 
justifies. 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Irishman  claims  that  the  only 
thing  better  than  a  good  baked  potato 
is  two  baked  potatoes.  Here  are  some 
baked  potato  don'ts : 

Don't  have  your  oven  too  hot,  or  the 
potatoes  will  crust  over  so  that  the 
steam  cannot  escape,  and  a  soggy  po- 
tato will  result. 

Don't  have  different  sized  potatoes. 

Don't  delay  in  getting  them  into  the 
oven — they  will  not  hurry  when  the  time 
is  short. 

Don't  fail  to  allow  from  forty-five 
minutes  to  an  hour  for  a  medium-sized 
(six-ounce)  potato. 

Don't  select  potatoes  that  are  too  big. 

Don't  put  them  into  your  oven  drip- 
ping with  cold  water. 

Don't  forget  to  scrub  them  with  a 
vegetable  brush  if  possible. 

Don't  fail  to  serve  potatoes  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  done. 


A  Correction 

We  are  Very  sorry  that  a  typograph- 
ical error  crept  into  Miss  Russell's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "For  Wheatless  Meals"  in 
our  issue  of  May  18.  The  word  "old" 
was  substituted  for  the  word  "cold," 
making  her  directions  for  oatmeal  muf- 
fins read:  "The  cooked  oatmeal  used 
should  be  old  and  thick,"  instead  of 
"cold  and  thick,"  which  was  what  we 
intended  to  say.  We  apologize  to  Miss 
Russell  and  wish  to  assure  our  readers 
that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  carry 
food  conservation  to  the  point  of  using 
stale  cereals. 


It  is  better  to  eat  a  corn  dodger  than 
to  be  one. 


Cottage  Cheese 

Cottage  cheese  ranks  higher  as  a  meat 
substitute  than  almost  any  other  dairy 
product;  that  is,  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  protein  or  body-building 
material  than  most  meats,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  much  less  expensive. 

The  following  compilation  by  the 
United  States  Dairy  Division  gives  the 
protein  value  of  one  pound  of  cottage 
cheese  as  compared  with  that  of  meats 
of  various  kinds: 

1.27  pounds  sirloin  steak 
1.37  pounds  chuck  rib  beef 
1.46  pounds  fresh  ham 
1.58  pounds  loin  pork  chop 
1.09  pounds  round  steak 
1.42  pounds  fowl 
1.44  pounds  smoked  ham 
1.31  pounds  hind  leg  lamb 
1.37  pounds  breast  of  veal 
This  is  particularly  significant  when 
one  remembers  the  high  prices  of  meats 
and  the  relatively  low  cost  of  cottage 
cheese.   Furthermore,  cottage  cheese  may 
be  made  into  a  number  of  savory  dishes 
in  combination  with  vegetables  to  make 
it  more  agreeable  to  those  who  do  not 
like  it  plain  as  ordinarily  served. 


Do  not  fail  to  make  provision  for  a 
bed  of  parsley  in  your  garden.  It  will 
give  soups,  creamed  potatoes  and  fish, 
browned  potatoes,  and  salads,  an  appe- 
tizing flavor  and  will  come  in  handy  for 
garnishing  meats  as  well.  In  the  fall  a 
plant  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a 
flower  pot  indoors  for  use  during  the 
winter.  The  leaves  from  the  rest  of  the 
bed  can  be  dried  for  use  in  soups. 


Books  You  Want  to  Read 
Given  By  Kansas  Farmer 

We  want  to  send  one  or  more  books  to  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Every  book  offered  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  in  the  list  books  of  travel,  romance,  love  and  mystery. 
Each  book  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  bound  in  strong 
cover  paper  bindings. 

1 —  Marian  Gray,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

2 —  Rosamond  Layton,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
4 — Beulah,  by  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
8 — The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  by  Holmes. 

12 —  East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

13 —  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

20—  Deserted  Wife,  by  Sbuthworth. 

21—  The  Light  That  Failed,  by  Kipling. 

22 —  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 
26 — The  English  Orphans,  by  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

28 —  Beyond  Pardon,  by  Charlotte  M.  Braeme. 

29 —  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

35 —  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by  Kipling. 

36 —  Beyond  the  City,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

37 —  Kidnaped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

39 —  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  I,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

40—  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Vol.  II,  by  Charles 
Reade. 

Send  Us  Only  Twenty-five  Cents 

OFFER  NO.  1  Send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Kansas 

—   Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  and  we  will  send 

you  free  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  listed  above; 
OFFER  NO.  2  If  y°u  "want  more  than  one  book  you  may  have  your 

 ~~~^r». choice  of  any  four  books  listed  above  for  four  new  trial 

subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each.  The 
books  will  all  be  sent  postage  prepaid. 

REMEMBER  Th&t  *ai8  of*6r  is  made  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers  only, 
but  the  subscriptions  you  send  us  must  be  NEW  subscrip- 


tions— for  persons  not  now  taking  Kanwyi  Farmer. 
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PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
— Fine  birds.  Pen  No.  1,  eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen;  No.  2,  $1.  Hopewell  Stock  Farm, 
Valentine  Swartzendruber,  Hydro,  Okla. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
State  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  t2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BRED-TO-LAT  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy,  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS  THAT  PRODUCED  175 
eggs  each  in  1916;  120  eggs  seven  months, 
1917.  Four  ribbons,  1917.  Pens  standard- 
ized, Hogan  system,  eggs,  $2  per  fifteen,  $10 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  For  sale,  two 
pens,  to  make  room  for  young  chicks.  Write 
Farnsworth,  224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock,  White  Plymouth  Roek,  Buff  Orping- 
ton, White  Orpington,  Buff  Leghorn,  White 
Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Red  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs  for 
hatching.  Sent  prepaid,  $5  per  hundred;  $2 
per  thirty.  Will  assort.  Eighty  per  cent 
fertility  guaranteed.  George  Cloon,  LeLoup, 
Kansas. 


LEGHORNS. 


EGGS  (YOUNG'S  288  S  .  C.  W.  LEG- 
horns,  costing  $20  setting),  $7  hundred. 
Elsie   Thompson,    Mankato,  Kansas. 

RANGE  EGGS,  100,  $4;  PEN,  100,  $6;  15, 
$1.50.  Karr's  Buff  Leghorn  Farm,  Route  4, 
LaCygne,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100,  $5.50  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
well,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Two-year-old  Brown  Leghorn 
hens,  also  March  cockerels.  Eggs.  $2.50  per 
setting  and  $5  per  hundred.  Sweepstakes 
and  first  prize  cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair; 
first  pullet,  first  cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Par- 
adise Poultry  Farm,  Carona,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks,  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  CHICKS  FOR 
least  money.  Guaranteed  alive  or  replace 
free.  Shipped  anywhere.  Colwell  Hatchery, 
Smith  Center,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


FIVE  PURE  BLOOD  BOURBON  RED 
laying  turkey  hens,  $4  each.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  HALF  PRICE 
after  May  15.  Winners  at  leading  shows  in 
West  this  season.  Write  for  prices.  Leo 
Anderson,  Juniata,  Nebraska. 

WYANDOTTES. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
now  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Rankin, 
Gardner,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGT  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

EGGS,  BROILERS,  HENS,  AND  OTHER 
fowls  wanted.  Our  paying  prices  published 
in  Daily  Capital.  Coops,  egg  cases  loaned 
free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Itox- 
bury,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


SHEPPARD  S.  C.  ANCONA  EGGS  FROM 
extra  stock,  $6  hundred.  Lottie  DeForest, 
Peabody,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$4.75;  thirty,  $1.75.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gene- 
seo,  Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  ?7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Amerlcus, 
Kansas. 

Poultry  Don'ts 

Don't  allow  your  hens  to  eat  decayed 
flesh  of  any  kind  unless  you  want  them 
to  get  limberneek  and  have  many  of 
them  die  from  the  effect  of  it. 

Don't  allow  filth  and  dampness  in 
and  around  your  poultry  roosting  house; 


it  will  promote  roup  and  its  various 
attending  ills. 

Don't  let  the  mites  and  lice  get  the 
upper  hand  about  your  place  and  cause 
you  untold  trouble  and  loss  of  both  old 
and  young  stock. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  give  your  fowls  an 
abundance  of  green  stuff  at  all  seasons 
and  all  times;  it  is  their  salvation, 
whether  they  are  old  or  young. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
in  good  stock  any  more  than  you  would 
in  improved  seeds  and  grain  to  insure 
success. 

Don't  keep  any  males  with  the  fe- 
males unless  you  intend  hatching  the 
eggs.  Eggs  for  market  will  keep  much 
longer  if  they  are  not  fertile. 

Don't  put  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors 
of  eggs  in  one  lot  for  market;  learn  to 
grade  them  so  they  will  look  as  much 
like  one  hen  laid  them  all  as  possible. 

Don't  allow  a  dirty  stale  egg  to  go 
into  your  market  basket,  no  matter  how 
high  they  are  or  how  badly  you  need 
the  money. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  work  with  your 
poultry  the  year  round,  as  it  is  the  only 
road  to  success  and  one  must  stick  to 
the  right  track.  Keep  up  interest  in 
your  poultry  both  winter  and  summer. 
No  matter  what  other  duties  you  have, 
they  should  not  be  neglected. 

Don't  expect  every  egg  to  hatch  when 
you  buy  eggs  for  that  purpose  from  some 
good  breeder.  Your  own  eggs  as  a  rule 
will  not  do  that  well. 

Don't  attempt  to  raise  more  than  one 
kind  of  good  standard-bred  chickens. 
Learn  to  specialize. 


Hold  Onto  Poultry 

According  to  Edward  Brown,  F.  L.  S., 
the  noted  English  poultry  authority,  the 
war  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
poultry  industry.  During  his  recent 
visit  to  Kansas,  Missouri  and  other 
states  he  expressed  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  future  holds  great  possibilities 
for  the  poultry  keepers  of  the  Central 
West.  In  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia, 
Northern  Italy,  Holland  and  Denmark, 
poultry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
as  a  result  of  war  conditions.  When 
peace  Is  declared  the  hen  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  animals  in  restoring 
the  devastated  countries. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

6.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Define,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  In 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility" 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Shetland  Ponies. 
June  20 — R.  J.  Foster,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


HoLstcins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct  19 — C.  A  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
-H.    B.    Walter   &    Son,  Effingham, 

-Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
-F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
-Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
-Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Aug.  8— 
Oct.  15- 
Kansa 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  31- 
Oct,  2  9- 
Oct.  31- 
Nov.  1— 
Nov.  7 — 
Nov.  8— 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 

Oct,  18 — Wreath  &  Givens,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas,  the 
owner  of  the  world's  grand  champion  Poland. 
China  boar,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  has  claimed 
August  8  for  his  next  annual  bred  sow  sale. 
On  this  date  he  will  offer  forty-five  head  of 
Poland  China  sows.  Every  one  will  be  bred 
and  safe  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  Mr.  Cald- 
well owns  one  of  the  best  hog  farms  in 
Southeast  Kansas  and  has  one  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  state.  He  handles  his  herd  sows 
in  a  way  that  they  always  go  out  and  make 
good  in  other  herds.  There  are  now  over 
200  spring  pigs  on  the  farm  that  are  coming 
in  fine  shape. 


C.  S.  Nevius  &  Son,  of  Chiles,  Kansas, 
have  raised  160  spring  pigs  and  have  forty 
Poland  China  sows  to  farrow  in  June  and 
July  They  arc-  contemplating  holding  an 
August  bred  sow  sale  and  offer  a  lot  of 
bred  sows  and  sows  with  litters  to  the  farm- 
ers and  breeders.  A  feature  of  the  Nevius 
herd  is  that  all  the  sows  sold  in  their  March 
4  bred  sow  sale  fallowed  and  saved  better 
than  eight  pigs  for  each  sow.  Nevius  & 
Son  care  for  their  hogs  in  a  way  that  in- 
sures their  future  usefulness. 


Successful  Raising  of  Late  Chicks 


|E  ARE  still  at  war  and  should 
raise  all  the  late  chicks  possible 
to  help  out  in  the  greatest  food 
shortage  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  must  not  stop  as  long  as 
we  can  raise  a  bite  of  food.  Our  sister 
countries  across  the  water  are  having 
to  exist  on  short  rations  and  we  would 
not  stop  as  long  as  we  can  hatch  and 
raise  a  chick  and  increase  the  supply  of 
our  greatest  food — meat. 

The  successful  feeding  and  raising  of 
late-hatched  poultry  is  naturally  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  study  and  experience.  We 
can  very  successfully  use  the  feeds 
grown  on  the  average  farm. 

In  raising  my  late-hatch  chicks  I  try 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  make  the  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  of  early  spring. 
This  can  be  done  by  providing  good, 
clean,  fresh  feed  at  each  meal.  The  feed 
later  in  the  season  very  quickly  sours 
and  molds.  This  is  very  often  the  cause 
of  losses. 

Then,  too,  fresh  water  must  be  pro- 
vided often,  as  it  gets  warm  and  stale 
so  quickly.  We  like  fresh  water  our- 
selves; early  in  the  season  a  bucket  of 
water  will  be  good  to  drink  all  day  or 
as  long  as  there  is  any  left,  but  later 
in  the  season  we  want  fresh  water  often. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  chicks.  They 
must  also  have  plenty  of  shade.  If  the 
weather  is  very  warm,  throw  a  buck- 
etful of  water  or  so  in  th»  shade  on  the 
ground  and  see  how  the  chicks  enjoy  the 
cool,  damp  spot.  This  seems  almost  un- 
reasonable, as  the  old  adage  says,  "Keep 
chicks  dry."  This  in  a  measure  is  true, 
but  somehow  on  a  very  warm  day  they 
seem  to  find  a  cool,  damp,  shady  spot 
very  much  more  comfortable. 

There  is  also  another  very  important 
point,  and  that  is  to  keep  down  the  lice 
and  mites.  The  late  chicks  are  more 
likely  to  be  infested  with  lice  and  mites. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  they  must  be 
kept  entirely  free  from  vermin  if  they 
are  expected  to  do  their  best  or  even  to 
thrive  at  all.  I  have  raised  chicks  and 
had  them  do  well  when  they  came  off 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  but  they  were 
kept  cool  and  in  clean  quarters  with 
plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water  and  fresh 
feed  at  every  feeding.  Try  this  year  to 
raise  at  least  a  few  late  chicks  and  do 
another  bit  toward  feeding  the  world  and 
winning  the  war. — Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Grif- 
fith, Lyon  County. 

Chickens  Self-Feeders 

Chickens  will  "pick  up"  a  good  part 
of  their  living  from  waste  that  other- 
wise would  never  become  of  any  value. 
They  will  feed  themselves,  to  an  extent, 
from  grass,  weed3,  insects,  and  crumbs 
and  small  scraps  that  if  not  eaten  by 
chickens  would  not  become  of  food  value 
to  man.  They  will  eat  the  eggs  and 
larvae  from  which  come  various  destruc- 
tive insects,  particularly  orchard  pests. 
In  some  orchards  where  chickens  range 
the  browntail  moth  has  almost  disap- 
peared, while  near-by  orchards,  where 
chickens  do  not  run,  are  damaged  by 
the  pest. 

Most  of  the  attention  required  by  farm 
flocks  can  be  given  by  the  women  and 
children  of  the  household.  The  question 
of  labor  is  not  a  puzzling  and  uncertain 
problem  in  the  poultry  production  pro- 
gram. If  the  farmer  increases  his  flock 
to  a  size  suitable  to  fit  in  as  a  by- 
product of  his  general  farming,  it  will 
not  require  extra  help. 

Because  of  these  facts — that  poultry, 
as  a  by-product  of  general  farming,  find 
much  of  their  feed  in  waste  and  require 
no*  extra  labor — it  is  possible  to  produce 
meat  food  at  the  very  lowest  cost.  Home 
consumption  of  this  will  cut  down  living 
expenses  and  make  it  possible  to  sell 
more  of  the  animal  meat  produced.  The 
poultry  producer  will  be  making  more 
money  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
will  be  helping  Uncle  Sam  win  the  big- 
gest war  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Separate  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

The  young  cockerels  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  pullets  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  annoy  them.  With  light  breeds 
this  means  not  later  than  the  eighth 
week  and  with  heavy  breeds  possibly 


from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  week. 
Cockerels  intended  for  market  at  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  weight 
should  be  fed  the  same  ration  as  the 
pullets  up  to  within  two  weeks  to  one 
month  of  marketing. 

To  finish  off  growing  stock  for  mar- 
ket, increase  the  quantity  of  ground 
grains  fed  and  also  of  protein.  Range- 
raised  birds  will  generally  stand  up  un- 
der this  forced  feeding  in  confinement 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  but  should 
be  fed  liberally  of  green  food  and 
watched  carefully  for  digestive  disorders 
meanwhile.  Birds  will  stand  up  longer 
under  forced  feeding  where  the  increased 
protein  is  given  in  the  form  of  milk 
rather  than  beef  scrap.  A  ration  for 
finishing  off  growing  stock  for  market 
is  herewith  given: 

Feed  three  times  daily,  all  the  birds 
will  eat  in  a  half  hour,  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap  or  cottage 
cheese,  salt  to  season.  Use  buttermilk 
oi*"  sour  milk  for  moistening,  to  a.  con- 
sistency such  that  it  can  be  poured.  Give 
the  birds,  in  addition,  water  and  sour 
milk  to  drink,  green  food,  grit  and  char- 
coal, but  no  whole  grains. 

Develop  the  Pullets 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  pul- 
lets that  are  expected  to  become  the  lay- 
ers of  next  winter.  They  should  be  given 
every  chance  possible  for  proper  develop- 
ment so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  max- 
imum number  of  eggs  next  season. 

In  the  development  of  pullets  it  is  not 
wise  to  force  those  intended  for  egg  pro- 
duction or  breeding.  In  order  to  have 
them  mature  for  winter  laying  they 
should  be  hatched  early  enough  to  allow 
them  to  reach  their  proper  development 
normally  and  without  forcing. 

Any  deviation  from  normal  develop- 
ment tends  to  lessen  vitality  and  repro- 
ductive powers.  If  a  pullet  is  a  breeder 
and  is  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  of 
being  forced  for  heavy  egg  production 
after  she  begins  to  produce  vigorous  off- 
spring, she  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
normal  development  prior  to  that  time. 

At  the  same  time  the  cockerels  are 
removed  for  forcing  and  finishing,  the 
pullets  should  be  placed  on  a  grassy 
range.  The  ration  fed  them  should  be 
one  to  promote  health  and  to  produce 
substantial  growth  rather  than  quick 
growth.  The  pullets  should  be  left  on 
range  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they 
should  be  moved  into  their  permanent 
quarters. 

Experts  state  the  hens  of  the  United 
States  lay  an  average  of  sixty  eggs  a 
year.  Take  an  ordinary  flock,  cull  out 
the  old,  the  weak  and  the  poor  ones,  sav- 
ing only  the  pullets  and  yearling  hens 
that  are  active  layers  and  the  average 
can  be  brought  up  to  120  eggs  a  year  per 
hen.  Thorough  culling  will  double  the 
egg  production  without  increasing  by  a 
single  cent  the  cost  of  production.  There 
are  many  large  flocks  that  average 
twelve  dozen  eggs  per  year  per  hen  and 
every  poultry  raiser  should  determine  to 
keep  his  flock  up  to  or  above  this  stand- 
ard. A  few  flocks  average  175  to  180 
eggs  and  the  best  breeders  are  trying 
to  establish  flocks  of  hens  that  average 
200  eggs  per  hen  a  year.  They  have  not 
succeeded  as  yet. 


Surplus  cockerels  are  unprofitable 
boarders.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
keep  two  many  males.  This  is  frequently 
due  to  a  natural  desire  to  avoid  killing 
desirable  breeders,  and  with  a  hope  that 
if  they  are  retained  they  may  be  sold 
alive  for  high  prices.  After  they  be- 
come large  enough  for  market,  most 
cockerels  do  not  make  enough  growth  to 
pay  for  the  food  they  eat.  They  also 
injure  themselves  or  others  by  fighting. 
The  room  they  occupy,  the  food  they 
eat,  and  the  labor  they  require  might 
better  be  bestowed  on  early-hatched 
pullets.  They  should  seldom  be  allowed 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  They  usu- 
ally fail  to  grow  well  in  cold  weather 
and  occupy  valuable  space  that  should 
be  used  by  better  stock.  They  are  un- 
able to  wrestle  with  larger  individuals 
and  generally  remain  undersized. 
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Percherons  in  Shawnee  County 


nHE  demand  for  draft  horses  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Argument  to 
convince  a  farmer  of  the  advan- 
tage of  using  heavy  horses  is  no 
longer  needed.  He  knows  it.  Farm 
sales  reflect  the  situation.  Roomy, 
drafty  mares  —  grades  —  standing  from 
16  to  16.2  hands,  and  weighing  1,600 
pounds  or  over,  will,  if  of  reasonable  age, 
command  $500  to  $600  a  pair  in  almost 
any  farm  sale;  and  there  are  never 
enough  of  this  sort  to  satisfy  the  clam- 
orous demands  of  hard-headed  farmers 
■who  want  good  teams.  Small  stuff  and 
animals  of  draft  breeding  but  too  young 
to  work,  may  sell  at  a  discount,  but 
draft  animals  of  serviceable  ages  are 
keenly  sought  after  by  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  this  country.  For  a  time  last 
fall  they  sold  below  their  real  value,  on 
account  of  the  attempts  of  many  own- 
ers to  cut  down  on  feed  bills  during  the 
winter,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thereby  be  able  to  buy  at  a  figure  this 
spring  which  would  make  the  venture 
profitable,  but  prices  on  good  grade 
draft  mares  have  advanced  fully  $50  per 
head  in  the  last  sixty  days,  and  men 
who  sold  themselves  short  last  fall  are 
destined  to  pay  dearly  for  their  experi- 
ence this  spring. 

Shawnee  County  breeders  made  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  showing  in  1917,  ac- 
cording to  recent  information  sent  out 
by  the  Percheron  Society  of  America. 
This  county  can  easily  be  made  a  Per- 
cheron breeding  center.  Percheron  men 
of  the  county  registered  twenty- four 
colts  during  the  year,  or  one  to  every 
22.66  square  miles.  This  makes  Shaw- 
nee County  stand  second  in  the  state  in 
the  registrations  for  this  period. 

The  horse  business  is  on  its  way  to 
better  times.  The  Percheron  Society  of 
America  reports  that  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  1917,  10,508 
Percherons  were  registered  —  over  1,000 
more  American-bred  colts  than  were  ever 
recorded  before  in  one  year.  Over  11,000 
horses  were  transferred  on  the  records 
of  the  society  in  the  time  mentioned.  In 
spite  of  expensive  feeds  and  a  scarcity 
of  farm  help,  the  Percheron  horse  has 
had  a  greater  year's  business  in  1917 
than  ever  before." 

The  majority  of  the  twenty-four  colts 
recorded  from  Shawnee  County  were 
1916  foals,  although  the  figures  include 
two  head  produced  prior  to  that  year, 
and  five  were  1917  colts. 

In  number  of  Percherons  recorded  in 
the  time  mentioned,  on  the  basis  of  area 
Harvey  County  stands  first  with  thirty- 
three  head,  or  one  animal  to  each  16.36 
square  miles.  Shawnee  County  comes 
second  with  twenty-four,  or  one  to  each 
22.66  square  miles.  Mitchell  is  third, 
having  recorded  twenty-five  head,  or  one 
to  each  28.52  square  miles.  Next  comes 
Jefferson  with  nineteen,  or  one  to  each 
28.57  square  miles.  The  fifth  county  is 
Osage,  with  twenty-five  head  recorded, 
or  one  to  each  28.72  square  miles;  sixth, 
Douglas,  with  sixteen  head  recorded,  or 
one  to  each  29.31  square  miles;  seventh, 
Butler,  with  forty -seven,  or  one  to  each 
30.51  square  miles;  eighth,  Rice,  with 
twenty-one,  or  one  to  each  33.66  square 
miles;  ninth,  Riley,  with  sixteen,  or  one 
to  each  37.75  square  miles;  and  the 
tenth,  Crawford,  with  sixteen,  or  one 
to  each  37.81  square  miles. 

Of  the  Shawnee  County  breeders,  W. 
E.  Dustin  recorded  eight;  John  W.  Fos- 
ter, two;  D.  F.  McAlister,  seven;  John 
A.  Peck,  one;  Lester  B.  Pence,  one;  W. 
T.  Pence,  two,  and  O.  N.  Wilson,  three. 


Experiment  Hogs  Made  Money 

In  a  hog-feeding  experiment  just  closed 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  the 
corn  fed  returned  a  value  of  a  trifle  over 
$2  a  bushed.  This  was  after  computing 
every  possible  item  of  cost  against  the 
price  received  at  market  for  hogs.  In 
this  experiment  the  feeds  used  were  pas- 
ture, shorts,  tankage,  and  corn.  Sixty- 
six  pigs  were  fed.  They  were  put  into 
the  feed  lot  at  an  average  initial  weight 
of  fifty-four  pounds  and  at  a  price  of 
$15.50  a  hundred.  After  feeding  these 
hogs  three  and  one-half  months,  the  re- 
sults were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
sale  price  of  $15.50  a  hundred  and  the 
returns  for  corn  shown  as  stated  above. 


The  actual  purchase  price  of  the  hogs 
was  $8  a  hundred  in  Kansas  City,  and 
the  actual  sale  price  was  $19  a  hundred 
in  Chicago. 

The  results  of  this  test  would  indi- 
cate that  even  with  the  present  high 
prices  of  corn  it  is  possible  to  feed  hogs 
profitably  for  market.  It  requires  well- 
bred  hogs,  however,  and  they  must  be 
cared  for  by  a  painstaking  feeder  and 
the  ration  must  be  properly  balanced. 
Under  present  conditions  corn  alone  can- 
not be  fed  without  loss.  In  fact  very 
seldom  is  it  a  profitable  practice  to  feed 
hogs  on  corn  only.  Supplemented  with 
feeds  high  in  nutritive  value,  and  espe- 
cially feeds  rich  in  protein,  corn  pro- 
duces eheap  and  rapid  gains.  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  who  had  direct  charge  of  this 
experiment,  3tates  that  a  hundred  pounds 
of  tankage  will  replace  350  to  450  pounds 
of  corn  in  the  feed  lot.  With  corn  at 
$3  a  hundred,  tankage  should  be  worth 
$5.50  to  $6.50.  Its  present  market  price 
is  only  $5  a  hundred.  Mr.  Thompson 
also  points  out  that  when  feeding  three 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  one  pound  of 
corn,  only  65  to  70  per  cent  as  much 
grain  is  needed  for  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  as  when  corn  is  fed  alone.  We 
cannot  report  further  details  on  this  ex- 
periment at  the  present  time. 

Docked  Lambs  Preferable 

It  has  been  a  common  experience  of 
many  sheep  men  in  marketing  spring 
lambs  that  docked  lambs  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  undocked  lambs.  This 
comes  about  first  by  the  fact  that  they 
look  better.  They  look  more  uniform 
and  docking  squares  up  the  hind  quar- 
ters and  makes  them  appear  larger  and 
fuller.  The  first  impression  that  a 
buyer  gets  of  a  load  of  lambs  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  sale  of  them.  On 
weak  and  unsteady  markets  salesmen  in 
the  "sheep  house"  say  that  docked 
lambs  will  have  the  preference  in  every 
case  over  undocked  lambs  of  equal  qual- 
ity. It  is  a  common  opinion  of  sales- 
men that  docked  lambs  are  worth  about 
25  cents  more  than  undocked  ones. 

In  regard  to  castrating,  Howard  Hacke- 
dorn,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  up  until  the  first  of 
July  little  difference  is  made  in  the  price 
of  entire  and  castrated  lambs;  however, 
after  the  first  of  July,  February  and 
March  lambs  which  have  not  been  cas- 
trated will  be  discriminated  against.  In 
the  first  place,  they  usually  will  be  in 
poorer  condition  than  wether  lambs,  as 
rams  do  not  fatten  as  readily  as  weth- 
ers; in  the  second  place  packers  claim 
that  the  grain  and  flavor  is  not  quite  so 
good  with  the  rams  as  with  the  wethers. 
Docking  and  castrating  may  be  done  with 
very  little  danger.  Probably  the  best 
plan  is  to  dock  and  castrate  lambs  from 
a  week  to  three  weeks  old,  at  which 
time  the  shock  of  the  operation  is  felt 
very  little.  Hot  irons  are  used  in  dock- 
ing lambs  because  in  this  way  all  dan- 
ger from  loss  of  blood  is  avoided,  since 
the  hot  iron  sears  the  blood  vessels  and 
thus  closes  them. 


Breeders  Offer  Trophies 

The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  tro- 
phies offered  by  breeders  for  the  stu- 
dents' stock  judging  contest  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  cattlemen's  meeting  at 
Manhattan  May  17. 

This  judging  contest,  which  was  held 
March  30,  is  an  annual  event.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  contributing 
to  the  success  of  this  year's  contest  was 
the  kindly  interest  shown  by  the  breed- 
ers and  live  stock  men  of  the  state  and 
their  splendid  generosity  in  offering 
these  valuable  and  attractive  trophies. 

In  spite  of  the  large  percentage  of 
upper  classmen  who  have  left  college  for 
army  service,  the  interest  was  more  in- 
tense, competition  keener,  and  the  num- 
ber of  contestants  greater  than  in  any 
previous  contest.  Three  of  the  girls 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry  entered 
the  contest  and  won  two  of  the  loving 
cups  offered  by  Kansas  breeders,  as  well 
as  ranking  fourth  and  fourteenth  in  the 
contest. 

Eight  classes  of  live  stock  were  judged 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  diiplay 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking-  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
le»s  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  26  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY:  FARMERS, 
men-women.  Thousands  government  war 
jobs  open.  $100  month.  Write  for  list. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.      International    Patent    Co.,  Brandeis, 


Omaha. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

FOR  SALE  —  COMPLETE  THRESHING 
outfit,  $1,750.  Consists  of  a  40-80  gas  trac- 
tor and  a  34-56  Buffalo-Pitts  steel  frame 
separator.  All  in  good  condition  and  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Outfit  has  run  about  fifty 
days  and  is  a  bargain.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself.  Come  to  St.  Marys  or  Paxico, 
Kansas,  and  see  Carl  Miller,  Belvue,  Kan. 


WANTED 


WANTED — CLEAN  FRESH  EGGS  —  Di- 
rect from  producer.  Eastern  markets  are 
demanding  clean  fresh  eggs  direct  from 
farms.  We  wish  to  buy  your  eggs  the  year 
around.  We  will  pay  you  highest  market 
eastern  prices,  which  are  always  higher  than 
your  home  markets.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City  prices.  May  22,  '18,  clean  fresh 
eggs  are  worth  36c  to  38c  per  dozen  in  case 
or  more  lots.  You  can  just  as  well  have 
the  full  profit  off  your  eggs  as  a  half  dozen 
egg  buyers.  In  this  time  of  war  producers 
of  food  products  should  have  full  price. 
Under  our  plan  you  receive  your  money 
promptly  and  weekly  prices.  Write  us  to- 
day for  our  plan.  We  furnish  highest  of 
reference.  Address  Great  Western  Egg  Ex- 
change, 517  Mutual  Life  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


— two  each  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and 
sheep.  The  five  ranking  winners  were 
L.  V.  Patter,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  J.  J. 
Moxley,  Osage  City,  Kansas;  C.  W. 
Howe,  Garrison,  Kansas;  Miss  Helen 
Carlyle,  Calgary,  Canada,  and  R.  A.  Ax- 
tell,  Dimmett,  Texas. 

Five  beautiful  silver  loving  cups  were 
offered  by  breeders  and  live  stock  men. 
These  were  formally  presented  to  the 
winners  immediately  following  the  show- 
ing of  pure-bred  cattle.  The  cattle  judg- 
ing trophy  offered  by  Carl  Miller,  Here- 
ford breeder,  Belvue,  Kansas,  was  won 
by  J.  J.  Moxley,  Osage  City,  Kansas;  the 
horse  Judging  trophy  offered  by  J.  C. 
Robison,  Towanda,  Kansas,  by  Miss  Lu- 
ella  Sehaumberg,  LaCrosse,  Kansas;  the 
sheep  judging  trophy  offered  by  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company  by 
L.  V.  Ritter,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  the 
swine  judging  trophy  offered  by  H.  B. 
Walter  &  Son,  Effingham,  Kansas,  was 
won  by  Miss  Helen  Carlyle,  Calgary, 
Canada,  and  the  Clay-Robison  Commis- 
sion Company  trophy  for  highest  rank- 
ing contestant  by  L.  V.  Ritter.  The 
Robert  H.  Hazlett  prizes,  in  the  form 
of  baby  bonds,  for  the  five  highest 
ranking  freshmen,  were  won  by  J.  J. 
Moxley,  C.  W.  Howe,  H.  L.  Bunger, 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado;  H.  E.  Moody, 
Riley,  Kansas,  and  A.  D.  Weber,  Horton, 
Kansas.  The  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club, 
a  student  organization,  offered  a  silver, 
a  gold,  and  a  bronze  medal  to  the  three 
highest  ranking  contestants. 

Dip  the  Sheop 

Dip  the  sheep  each  year  as  soon  as 
possible  after  shearing,  advises  A.  M. 
Paterson,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  Less  dip  is  required  at  this 
time  because  there  is  less  wool  on  the 
sheep.  The  dip  penetrates  into  the  skin 
better  when  there  is  no  wool. 

Ticks  are  on  the  lambs  by  this  time 
and  are  giving  the  lambs  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  The  lambs  should  be  clipped 
at  this  time.  By  shearing  time  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  so  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  sheep's  chilling. 

There  are  three  advantages  in  dip- 
ping sheep.  It  rids  the  animals  of  ex- 
ternal parasites,  puts  them  in  a  healthier 
condition,  and  causes  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  wool. 

The  best  kind  of  dip  to  use  is  a  to- 
bacco dip  called  "black  leaf  forty." 
Lime-sulphur  and  coal  tar  dips  are  also 
effective.  It  is  best  to  dip  sheep  in  a 
regular  sheep-dipping  tank.  The  entire 
sheep  should  be  immersed  in  the  dip  for 
about  a  minute.  The  dip  should  be 
heated  slightly  to  take  off  the  chill. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  nriced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  RED  REGISTERED 
Shorthorn  bulls,  10  to  13  months.  John 
Chorne,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 

TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  well  marked,  from  heavy  produc- 
ers; four  to  six  weeks  old;  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure;  $25  each,  crated  and  shipped  to  your 
station.  Express  and  all  charges  paid  here. 
Highland  View  Place,   Whitewater,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN- 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 

FOR  SALE— MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new,  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price.  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

FALSE  TEETH 

CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH,  WORTH 
as  high  as  $21.50  per  set  (broken  or  not). 
Send  at  once — package  held  five  to  fifteen 
days  subject  to  owner's  approval.  Highest 
prices  paid  for  old  gold  jewelry,  crowns, 
bridges,  platinum,  silver.  Uni,ted  States 
Smelting  Works,  Inc.,  347  Goldsmith  Bldg., 
Opp.  P.  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED  AND 
graded,  18c  pound,  any  quantity.  Sacks 
free.     Geo.  Buntz,  Chase,  Kansas. 

SEEDS — KAFIR,  5c  PER  POUND;  FET- 
erita,  8c  per  pound.  L.  K.  H.  Laws,  Cam- 
argo,  Okla. 

SUDAN  SEED,  HEAVY,  RECLEANED, 
one  pound,  22c;  fifty,  20c;  100,  18c.  Elias 
Schlabach,  Thomas,  Oklahoma. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per.  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 

SUDAN  SEED,  16c  PER  POUND,  GUAR- 
anteed  pure.  June  is  best  time  to  plant. 
Only  requires  one-third  as  much  seed  as 
sorghum.     M.  H.  Loy,  Milo,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  ORANGE  AND  AMBER 
fodder  cane,  $5.50;  red  top  cane,  $6.50; 
white  kafir  corn,  $5;  feterita,  $5.50:  red 
kafir,  $6;  yellow  milo  maize,  $5;  Sudan, 
$18;  all  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Lawrence. 
Seed  corn  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  bushel.  Order 
quick.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  802  Massa- 
chusetts St..  Lawrence,  Kan. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


YOUR  PROPERTY  PROMPTLY  SOLD, 
any  locality.  New  method.  Yon  pay  no 
commission.  Particulars  on  request.  Com- 
mercial Service  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NO.  2501:  FORTY  ACRES.  MILD  CLI- 
mate;  $4,100.  All  arable  except  three  acres 
woodland;  V2  acre  all  kinds  of  fruit;  near 
county  seat;  bordering  river;  fish,  oysters, 
etc.;  9-room  frame  dwelling,  porch;  two 
barns:  corn  house;  shade;  60-foot  weir. 
Russell  Realty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  catalog. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOUTHERN  QUEEN  SYRUP  CANE,  BEST 
for  syrup,  15  cents  per  pound.  A.  R.  Quigg 
&  Son,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

BARBED  WIRE  CUTS  ARE  DANGER- 
OUS. For  all  cuts,  wounds,  sores,  use 
Dietze's  Black  Poultice  Salve,  25c.  Best  salve 
known  for  general  farm  use.  Agents  write. 
Dietze  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG- 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD.  At  tht  Firm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cuhler  Towanda  Stata  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREED  ESS  OF  PURE-BRED.  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dame, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  Improve  your  herd 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 

of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holstelns.  A  visit  to 
cmr  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlirrgs.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTON VILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KANSAS. 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


H  o Isteins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE,  MAPLE  JUNCTION,  WIS. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  a  34% -pound  bull,  and  from  young 
dams  with  A.  R.  O.  backing.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

M.  E.  GUNDERSON  &  SONS 
Oconomowoc       -  Wisconsin 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  trull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


$23 


HOLSTEIN  AND 
GUERNSEY  CALVES 


$23 


When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  from  good  milk  producers,  well 
marked,  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  2  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — 'Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGLER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R.  O.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Stock  of  May  Royal,  May  Rose  and  Masher 
Sequel  breeding,  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
Bee  our  Duroc  ad  next  week.  Adams  Farm, 
Gashland,  Mo.    Twelve  miles  from  K.  C. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  W.  GATTSHALL,  OF 
Smoky  Township,  Sherman  County,  Kansas, 
On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1918,  one  horse, 
color  black  with  star  in  forehead.  15%  hands 
high.  Doris  E.  Soden,  County  Clerk,  Good- 
land,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  HARVEY  A.  REED.  OF 
Gridley,  Liberty  Township,  Coffey  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1918,  one 
steer,  weight  about  800  pounds;  color  red 
with  white  face.  Brand  CS  on  left  hip. 
Appraised  at  $85%  Geo.  Bruce,  County  Clerk, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

■  TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  TAKE 
notice,  that  the  undersigned,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Cedar  Township,  in  Jackson  County, 
In  the  State  of  Kansas,  has  this  day  taken 
up,  and  now  has  in  his  possession,  in  said 
township,  as  an  estray,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  a  certain  stray  steer  found 
On  his  premises,  and  described  below:  De- 
scription of  estray:  Color,  red;  age,  short 
two  year  old;  marks,  white  tail  and  belly; 
brands,  none.  Dated  this  20th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1918.     Sanders  Kennedy. 
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CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.    Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  a«;e  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holsteln  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  In  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,   CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  A  v..  Topeka,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Otey's  Durocs 

Hercules  3d,  a  giant  900-pound  boar  In 
breeding  flesh,  and  Pathfinder  Chief  2d,  the 

largest  and  smoothest  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  Pathfinder,  head  our  herd.  Fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  summer  and  fall  farrow  for 
sale.    Write  or  come  and  see  them. 
W.  W.  OTEY  &  SONS,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
fall  boars  and  gilts,  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  Defender  breeding. 
JOHN  A  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sired  by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  win- 
ner at  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Also  gilts  bred  to  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  boars. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

A  Choice  Lot  of  Spring  Pigs 

Ship  at  weaning  time.     Priced  in  pairs  or 

trios.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.  G.  WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder,  75  spring  pigs, 
priced  for  shipment  at  weaning  time.  I  can 
please    you.     Write    or    come    and    see  my 

G?ri$.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


Wheat  Prospects  Improved 


Wheat  Prospects  Improved 

jlANSAS  may  produce  this  year  the 
third  largest  wheat  crop  in  ita 
history.  No  wheat  crop  ever 
grown  has  meant  so  much  to  this 
world  as  the  crop  soon  to  be  harvested. 
All  eyes  are  turned  to  Kansas,  the  great 
granary  of  the  United  States,  where 
fully  one-fourth  of  all  the  winter  wheat 
in  the  whole  country  is  approaching 
maturity. 

In  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture's 
report  on  the  state's  crop  situation  on 
May  18,  the  statement  is  made  that, 
based  on  conditions  existing  on  that 
date,  growers  estimate  a  prospective 
yield  of  98,411,822  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  this  year,  or  an  average  yield  per 
acre  of  15.6  bushels,  on  the  6,302,224 
acres  of  growing  wheat  as  now  reported 
by  correspondents.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  acreage  fig- 
ures are  subject  to  revision  later,  when 
the  official  returns  of  assessors  are  re- 
ceived. Should  this  indicated  yield  be 
realized,  the  crop  would  be  the  third 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  state,  the 
productions  of  1914  and  1916  only  ex- 
ceeding it,  according  to  the  Board's  rec- 
ords, and  137  per  cent  greater  than  the 
output  of  1917. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement 
in  the  wheat  prospect  as  a  whole  in  the 
past  month,  owing  to  abundant  rains  in 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  state  im- 
mediately following  the  Board's  canvass 
of  conditions  April  13.  Much  wheat  then 
regarded  as  of  such  poor  promise  in  cer- 
tain portions  that  it  would  be  aban- 
doned will  now  be  left  for  harvest.  This 
gain,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by 
further  losses  in  a  number  of  counties 
prominent  for  large  acreages  sown,  and 
especially  in  the  western  third.  Here 
additional  wheat  perished  because  of 
lack  of  moisture.  Recent  high  winds  did 
much  damage  in  a  wide  area  and  dried 
out  the  soil.  Rains  of  the  past  week, 
however,  have  largely  repaired  the  sit- 
uation in  the  eastern  and  north  central 
parts,  but  elsewhere  moisture  is  needed. 
Probably  no  Kansas  wheat  crop  has 
been  more  free  from  insects  than  the 
present  one. 

Of  Kansas'  prospective  yield  of  more 
than  98,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year,  approximately  60  per  cent,  or  58,- 
000,000  bushels,  is'  promised  in  a  block 
of  twenty-six  counties  comprising  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  the  central  third 
of  the  state,  and  famed  as  the  "wheat 
belt."  Sumner  County  leads  all  others 
with  a  probable  aggregate  output  of  4,- 
072,628  bushels,  followed  in  order  by 
Barton,  Reno,  Pratt,  Stafford,  and  Mc- 
Pherson,  each  with  3,000,000  bushels  or 
more.  Outside  of  this  so-called  "wheat 
belt"  there  are  only  twelve  other  coun- 
ties that  will  likeiy  produce  a  million 
bushels  or  more  of  wheat  each — one  to 
the  west,  four  in  the  extreme  northwest, 
two  to  the  north,  four  in  the  northeast, 
and  one  in  the  southeast. 

Counties  reporting  the  highest  pros- 
pective acre  yields  are  in  the  southeast, 
Lyon  leading  with  twenty-eight,  fol- 
lowed by  its  neighbors  on  the  east  and 
west,  Coffey  and  Chase,  with  twenty- 
five  and  twenty- four  bushels  respec- 
tively. 

The  average  condition  of  the  siate's 
spring  wheat  is  given  as  90.  Outside 
of  about  half  a  dozen  northwestern 
counties  very  little  spring  wheat  is 
grown  in  Kansas.  \ 

The  prospect  of  "'oats  continues  flat- 
tering, although  the  present  condition  of 
85.65  for  the  state  is  less  than  a  month 
ago  by  five  points.  The  counties  hay- 
ing the  larger  acreages  in  oats  range  in 
average  condition  from  85  to  94,  the  lat- 
ter, the  highest,  in  Labette.  The  esti- 
mated area  sown  to  oats  this  spring 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  year  and 
amounts  to  approximately  2,600,000 
acres. 

The  condition  of  barley  is  rated  uni- 
formly as  good,  the  general  average  for 
the  state  being  85.6  pet.  cent.  Of  the 
978,000  acres  probably  sown — an  in- 
crease of  14.4  per  cent  over  last  year — 
practically  all  is  in  the  western  counties. 

Reporters  suggest  that  only  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  8,800,000  acres  it  is  ex- 
pected   will    be   devoted  to   corn,  is 


planted,  and  that  much  of  the  planted 
corn  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance 
through  the  ground.  It  has  been  rather 
cool  for  corn,  and  in  the  extreme  south- 
east too  wet.  On  that  account,  and  also 
because  of  damage  by  cut  worms,  con- 
siderable replanting  has  been  necessary. 
Throughout  the  principal  corn-growing 
regions,  soil  conditions  as  a  whole  have 
been  quite  favorable  for  planting  and 
vigorous  growth.  The  general  average 
condition  of  the  state's  growing  corn  is 
83.2  as  against  79.3  a  year  ago,  100  rep- 
resenting a  satisfactory  stand  and  de- 
velopment. 

Based  on  100,  the  condition  of  the 
state's  alfalfa  is  given  as  88.  The  first 
cutting  is  being  harvested  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  south  and  east.  A  lighter 
yield  than  usual  is  promised  in  most 
localities,  because  of  heavy  frosts  this 
spring  following  a  period  of  growing 
temperatures,  and  the  dry  weather  of 
1917-1918.  To  the  latter  cause  also  may 
be  attributed  unsatisfactory  progress  of 
the  grasses  in  the  northeastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state;  elsewhere 
meadows  and  pastures  are  reported  in' 
good  condition. 

Potatoes,  especially  in  the  Kaw  River 
Valley  district,  are  making  good  head- 
way, and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Cochel  Goes  to  New  Job 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation has  just  announced  that  one  of 
the  most  important  actions  taken  by  ita 
board  of  directors  is  the  selection  of  W. 
A.  Cochel,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, for  the  extension  work  of  this  as- 
sociation. ,  His  peculiar  fitness  for  this 
important  field  is  widely  recognized.  Mr. 
Cochel  is  an  authority  on  live-stock 
breeding.  He  is  a  practical  cattle  feeder 
and  his  activity  among  the  cattlemen  of 
Kansas  has  been  of  unlimited  value  to 
the  industry. 

It  was  to  a  Jarge  extent  through  Mr. 
Cochel's  efforts  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  at  Washington  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Kansas  college  in  the  mat- 
ter of  founding  a  herd  of  high-class 
Shorthorns  at  the  college  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  twenty-year 
breeding  experiment.  Probably  no  single 
venture  in  cattle  breeding  affairs  has 
attracted  such  general  notice  as  this. 
The  cows  which  Mr.  Cochel  selected  for 
this  important  experiment  were  care- 
fully picked  from  good  herds  and  repre- 
sented the  blood  of  the  great  sires  of  the 
present  decade.  While  the  impression 
has  gone  forth  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent that  these  were  milking  Shorthorn 
cows,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  beef 
cows,  but  it  was  also  required  that  they 
show  a  fair  amount  of  milk  flow.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  one  of  these 
cows,  Pride's  Bessie,  of  intense  Scotch 
breeding,  has  been  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vanced registry  as  a  dairy  Shorthorn  on 
the  basis  of  her  milk  yield;  and  her 
bull  calf  was  champion  at  the  Central 
Shorthorn  Breeder's  sale  at  Kansas  City 
in  1917.  Several  other  cows  of  this 
group  have  shown  remarkable  milk  pro- 
duction. In  fact  they  are  all  making  a 
most  creditable  showing.  Yet,  as 
stated,  they  air  come  from  beef  herds 
and  are  of  the  approved  beef  type.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  for  two  years  the 
Shorthorn  steers  sent  out  by  the  Kan- 
sas college  were  conspicuous  winners  in 
the  most  important  shows.  They  were 
sired  by  Matchless  Dale,  that  is  reputed 
to  have  sired  more  prize-winning  Short- 
horn steers  than  any  other  bull  living 
or  dead. 

Mr.  Cochel  began  his  college  work  at 
Purdue  University  as  assistant  to  Dean 
Skinner  and  became  very  active  among, 
the  practical  cattlemen  of  Indiana.  Fro.n 
Purdue  he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  where  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  building  up  useful  herds  of  Short- 
horns and  Angus  at  the  institution  and 
he  centered  the  interest  of  cattle  feeders 
upon  more  economical  methods  of  feeding. 

From  Pennsylvania  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas, and  his  accomplishments  here  along 
the  line  of  better  standards  and  better 
methods  in  cattle  feeding  and  breeding 
are  of  untold  value  to  these  interests, 
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not  only  in  Kansas,  om  to  the  country  at 
large. 

Mr.  Cochel  has  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Animal  Produc- 
tion and  the  Federated  Meat  Producers' 
Association;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Kansas  Live 
Stock  Association  and  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  beef  cattlemen  for  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  It 
is  to  Mr.  Cochel's  credit  that  in  these 
various  connections  his  services  have 
been  attended  by  important  and  useful 
results. 

He  comes  to  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  with  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  live  stock  improvement  and  the  basic 
value  of  pure  blood  for  economical  pro- 
duction. His  selection  by  the  associa- 
tion is  a  most  fortunate  one  and  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  this  association 
to  draw  to  its  working  force  men  of 
recognized  ability  and  constructive 
value. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Report  on  Packers 

The  advisory  committee  of  twenty- 
three  agricultural  and  live  stock  pro- 
ducers appointed  by  Secretary  Houston 
and  Food  Administrator  Hoover  was  in 
session  for  several  days  in  Washington 
and  their  report  issued  on  April  6  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

"While  we  neither  forget  nor  condone 
past  offences  of  the  American  beef  pack- 
ers, but,  upon  the  contrary,  insist  on 
discontinuance  of  all  forms  of  market 
immorality,  we  none  the  less  advocate 
constructive  rather  than  destructive 
practices  in  dealing  with  these  great 
agencies  of  internal  and  international" 
commerce.  We  recognize  and  cheerfully 
concede  the  fact  that  the  packers  may 
and  should  occupy  a  position  of  distinct 
economic  advantage  to  the  country  in 
that  their  capital,  extraordinary  facili- 
ties for  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
meats,  meat  products  and  by-products, 
coupled  with  long  experience  and  highly 
developed  efficiency,  should  enable  them 
to  find  markets  and  carry  on  distribu- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  at  a  minimum 
average  net  cost  of  doing  business.  , 

"In  order  that-  the  exceptional  equip- 
ment of  these  great  organizations  may 
yield  a  maximum  service  to  the  country 
on  terms  alike  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  producers  and  consumers,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Government  supervision 
and  control  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended in  a  businesslike  manner,  and 
that  any  unreasonable  margin  of  profit 
standing  between  producer  and  consumer 
should  be  located  and  eliminated.  We 
are  further  of  the  opinion  that  neither 
Government  operation  nor  Government 
ownership  is  practical  and  advisable  at 
this  time." 


Regulations  Become  Effective 

Before  Government  regulations  of  the 
by-product  feed  business  became  effecJ 
tive,  live-stock  men,  especially  those 
milking  cows  and  feeding  hogs,  had  ser- 
ious cause  for  complaint.  Dairymen 
simply  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  feed 
at  the  prevailing  prices,  and  some  herds 
were  dispersed.  In  others  roughage  only 
was  fed,  which  of  course  greatly  reduced 
production.  The  fortunate  individuals 
were  those  with  plenty  of  good  silage 
and  good  alfalfa  hay.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  feed  movements  are  rr%w  much 
more  direct.  Round-about  and  expensive 
methods  of  getting  feed  from  mills  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  have  practically 
ceased  and  with  the  closer  supervision 
now  exercised,  a  more  direct  movement 
of  feed  stuffs  is  assured. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  high 
prices  of  wheat  feeds  early  last  winter 
before  control  took  effect,  was  the  prac- 
tice of  re-sales  within  the  trade.  The 
majority  of  mills  had  over-sold  their 
output  and  dealers  began  buying  from 
one  another.  In  one  conspicuous  in- 
stance, a  lot  of  several  hundred  tons  of 
feed  changed  ownership  seven  times. 
The  first  owner  was  also  the  sixth;  and 
altogether  seven  profits  were  taken.  In 
peace  times  re-sales  within  the  trade 
were  frequent  on  a  rising  market.  It  is 
believed  that  prices  of  bran  last  winter 
might  have  risen,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trol, to  $70  or  more  a  ton,  other  feeds 
in  proportion. 

Now  only  one  reasonable  wholesale 
profit  and  one  retail  profit  are  permit- 
ted. If  goods  pass  through  more  hands, 
the  profit  must  be  divided  and  the  total 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  single 
profit  allowed;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  feed  must  pass  through  both  whole- 
Bale  and  retail  channels.    On  the*  con- 


trary, the  most  direct  course  possible  is 
sought. 

Retailers  frequently  buy  directly  from 
the  mill;  consumers  also  may  secure 
their  feed  at  the  mill  door.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  mill  is  permitted  to  take 
only  one  reasonable  profit,  which  is  no 
more  than  is  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  disintegration  of  the  business. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
trolled prices  for  mill  feeds  are  whole- 
sale prices,  for  bulk  car  lots  at  the  mill. 
Persons  buying  at  retail,  in  small  quan- 
tities or  at  a  distance  from  the  mill, 
should  make  allowance  for  sacks,  hand- 
ling and  freight  costs,  in  judging  the 
fairness  of  feed  prices. 

The  Food  Administration  also  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  purchasers  of  feed 
to  keep  all  bags.  Those  in  good  condi- 
tion now  have  a  returri  value.  Demand 
for  jute  bags  to  be  filled  with  earth  or 
sand  for  lining  trenches  and  other  mili- 
tary purposes  has  gradually  increased 
the  value  of  all  bags  and  makes  con- 
servation of  the  present  supply  extreme- 
ly important.  , 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Washing  of  soil  on  sloping  land  is  best 
stopped  by  beginning  at  the  top  or  head 
of  the  ditch*  and  filling  in  with  brush, 
straw,  or  any  kind  of  crop  residue. 
Driving  stakes  into  the  ditch  at  inter- 
vals or  piling  in  rock  will  aid  materially 
and  stop  the  washing  of  the  soil.  Al- 
ways dam  the  soil,  but  never  attempt  to 
dam  the  water,  as  it  will  invariably  cut 
under  or  around  the  filler  and  the  owner 
will  not  have  accomplished  his  aim. 


Kansas  Fairs  in  1918 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  to 
be  held  in  Kansas  in  1918,  their  dates 
(where  they  have  been  decided  on),  loca- 
tions and  secretaries,  as  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  compiled 
by  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsler,  secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  14-21. 

Kansas  Free  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, secretary,  Topeka;  September  9-14. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie,  secretary,  Iola;  September  3-6. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  secretary, 
Moran;  September  20-21. 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young1,  secretary,  Great  Bend;  first  week  in 
October. 

Bourbon  County  Fair  Association,  W.  A. 
Stroud,  secretary,  Uniontown;  September 
10-14. 

Brown  County  —  Hiawatha  Fair  Associa- 
tion, J.  D.  Weltmer,  secretary,  Hiawatha; 
August  27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  8-11. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  H. 
Danenberger,  secretary,  Concordia;  August 
27-30.  ' 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  T.  Sherwood,  secretary,  Burlington; 
October  4-9. 

Comanche  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, A.  L.  Beelery,  secretary,  Cold- 
water;  September  11-14. 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  secretary, 
Burden;  September  4-6. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  E.  W. 
Elwick,   secretary,   Abilene;   October  1-4. 

Douglas  County  Fair  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  secretary,  Lawrence. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  secretary,  Grenola;  August 
27-29. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  and  Fair 
Association,  George  Inman  Seitz,  secretary, 
Ellsworth;  September  17-20. 

Ellsworth  County  —  Wilson  Co-Operative 
Fair  Association,  J.  W.  Somer,  president, 
Wilson;   September  24-27. 

Franklin  '  County  Agricultural  Society,  L. 
C.  Jones,  secretary,  Ottawa;  September 
24-28. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  secretary, 
Lane. 

Gray  County  Fair  Association,  C.  C.  Isely, 
secretary,  Cimarron. 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  secretary,  Eureka;  August  27-31. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation: L.  G.  Jennings,  secretary,  Anthony; 
September  24-27. 

Haskell  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
McCoy,  secretary,  Sublette;  probably  no  fair 
in  1918. 

Jefferson  County — Valley  Falls  Fair  and 
Stock  Show,  V.  P.  Murray,  secretary,  Val- 
ley Falls;   September  18-20. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association,  Clarence 
Montgomery,  secretary,  Oswego;  September 
18-21. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  and 
Agricultural  Association,  W.  H.  Becker,  sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultural  and  Fair  As- 
sociation, Ed  M.  Pepper,  secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  10-13. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  E.  D.  Ben- 
nett, secretary,  Mound  City. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associ- 
ation, F.  W.   Irwin,  secretary,  Oakley. 

Marshall  County  Stock  Snow  and  Fair 
Association,  C.  J.  Brown,  '  secretary,  Blue 
Rapids;  October  8-11. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  secretary,  Meade;  September  3-6. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  W.  S. 
Gabel,  secretary,  Beloit. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  secretary,  Coffeyville;  Septem- 
ber 17-20. 

Morris  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, H.  A.  Clyborne,  secretary,  Council 
Grove;  August  6-9  (race  meet  only). 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.     A  few  fall  boars. 
C.  S.  NEVIC8  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 
Three  hundred  pigs  for  June  shipment,  when  weaned.    Buy  from 
the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth.  Recorded 
in  recognized  record.     Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


DEMING  RANCH  QUALITY 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

A  choice  lot  of  September  and  October 
boars.  One  real  herd  boar  prospect.  Fifty 
bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.  250  spring  pigs. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

 OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  

Poland  China 
Fall  Gilts 

For  quick  sale,  fifteen  fall  gilts,  sired  by 
Giant  Joe,  sold  open  and  priced  $35  and  $40. 
First  check  or  draft  gets  choice.  I  have 
eighty-five  spring  pigs  and  need  the  room. 

H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Fall  Boars 

For  quick  sale,  several  fall  boars  sired  by 
Buster  Over,  the  Indiana  grand  champion, 
and  W's  Giant,  one  of  the  big  boars  in  the 
East.  These  pigs  have  size  and  quality  and 
will  be  priced  reasonably. 

Francis  E.  Moore  &  Sons 

Gardner         -  -         -         -  Kansas 


REDFIELD  S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Booking  orders 
for  spring"  pigs.  Well  spotted,  choice  boars.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.    CHAS.  H.  REDFIELD,  Bucklln,  Kansas. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

For  sale  quick,  five  September  amd  Octo- 
ber fall  boars,  large,  well  grown,  sired  by 
Jumbo  Bob,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  Priced 
to  sell.  We  need  the  room  for  our  100  spring 
pigs.  Write  or  come  at  once. 
SCHMITZ  BROS.       -       SENECA,  KANSAS 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders   for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS.  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Yaar-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvas 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  If  you  want  good  cattle, 
a  E.  Frizell  St  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  J.  P.  Koelzer, 
secretary,  Seneca;  September  3-6. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  secretary,  Chanute;  August  13-16. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
A.  J.  Johnson,  secretary,  Norton;  August 
27-30. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  secretary,  Minneapolis;  August 
13-16. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
H.  M.  Lawton,  secretary,  Lamed;  Septem- 
ber 25-28. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  secretary,  Logan; 
September  10-13. 

Pottawatomie  County — St.  Marys  Racing 
Association,  S.  R.  Santee,  secretary,  St. 
Marys;  August  6-8   (race  meet  only). 

Pottawatomie  County  Fair  Association,  C. 
Haughawout,  secretary,  Onaga;  September 
4-6. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association,  E.  L. 
Shaw,  secretary,  Pratt;  September  10-13. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  secretary,  Belleville; 
August  20-23. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association,  F.  M. 
Smith,  secretary,  Stockton;  September  3-6. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, T.  C.  Rudicel,  secretary.  Rush  Cen- 
ter; September  3-5. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Dawson,  secretary,  Russell;  possibly  Octo- 
ber 1-4. 

Saline  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,  F.  D.  Blundon, 
secretary,  Salina;  September  3-7. 

Sedgwick  County — Wichita  Fair  and  Ex- 
position, Chas.  Mosbacher,  secretary,  Wich- 
ita; September  30-October  12. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  Miles  El- 
son,  Secretary,  Smith  Center;  September  3-6. 

Trego  County  Fair  Association,  S.  J. 
Straw,  secretary,  Wakeeney;  September 
16-21. 

Wilson  County  Fair  Association,  Max  J. 
Kennedy,  secretary,  Fredonia;  August  20-24. 


FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDB 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON     -      -      AULNE,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Klnp; 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

Live  Stock 

.     ~*  ., 

Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 

'?■>■■■  *~~zgpf 

block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 

specialty.  Sales  made 

anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FRANK  RI  AKF  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
rr\/\nr\  DLAi\cImake sales anywnere 

Write  for  date.       Y ALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Meadow  Brook  Shorthorns 

We  have  all  the  popular  blood  lines.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Shipping  station,  Valencia, 
Kansas.    F.  C.  KingsLey,  R.  24,  Anburn,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3.  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  hi  the  world.  ' 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la..  Above  Kas.  City. 

Eighty-eight  Imported  and  American-Bred 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares, 

some  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,350,  from  $450 
up.  Durham,  Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford 
calves  and  yearlings  from  $75  up.  Illinois 
Horse  Co.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


THREE  GOOD  JERSEY  COWS 

Soon  fresh 

C.  F.  PFUETZB,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

KANSAS  SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Five  young  bulls  sired  by  a  son 
of  Interested  Prince.  Dams  are  all  by  Im- 
ported Castor's  Splendid  and  on  yearly  record. 
H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  ana 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  .printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.   Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


ft; 

These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.   Read  the  offer  as  follows ; 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:   EnclosecT please  find  %  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following: 

Name   R.  F.  D  

Town    State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 


ARMER 


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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LAMB  FEEDING  RETURNS  PROFITS 

Shelled  Corn  and  Alfalfa  Hay  Most  Profitable  Ration  Fed 


PSS  HELLED  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  re- 
turned  a  profit  of  40  cents  a  lamb 
ELM  and  a  value  of  $1.94  for  each 
bushel  of  corn  fed  in  an  experi- 
ment just  closed  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  was  the  most  profit- 
able of  the  five  lots  fed.  The  rations 
were  as  follows: 

Lot  15,  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay 
crowded;  Lot  16,  shelled  corn  and  alfal- 
fa hay;  Lot  17,  shelled  corn,  sweet  clo- 
ver and  silage;  Lot  18,  shelled  corn,  al- 
falfa hay  and  silage;  and  Lot  19,  whole 
kafir  grain  and  alfalfa  hay. 

The  lambs  in  Lot  15  were  fed  all  the 
feed  they  would  consume  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  experiment,  and  were  off 
feed  several  times.  The  other  lots  were 
started  slowly  and  were  gradually  in- 
creased to  full  feed.  There  was  no  loss 
in  any  of  the  lots. 

The  corn  used  in  the  test  was  figured 
at  $1.68  a  bushel,  kafir  at  $3.50  a  hun- 
dred, or  $1.96  a  bushel,  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  hay  at  $25  a  ton,  and  silage  $8 
a  ton. 

Sixty  lamb3  were  fed  in  each  lot.  In 
making  the  division,  care  was  taken  to 
have  the  lots  as  nearly  uniform  as  possi- 
ble. The  three  hundred  lambs  fed  were 
from  New  Mexico,  and  were  purchased 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  last  fall  at 
$16  a  hundred. 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  fi- 
nal or  market  value  of  the  different  lots 
was  estimated  by  the  sheep  salesmen  of 
Clay  Robinson  &  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  In  calculating  the  profits, 
freight  to  and  from  the  feed  lot,  com- 
mission, yardage,  and  a  five-pound 
shrinkage  on  each  lamb  was  deducted. 

The  lambs  in  Lot  15  weighed  an  av- 
erage of  60.5  pounds  when  put  on  feed. 
They  consumed  an  average  daily  ration 
of  1.46  pounds  of  shelled  corn  and  1.54 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  At  the  close  of 
the  feeding  period,  they  weighed  an  av- 
erage of  86.3  pounds,  having  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  .44  pounds.  It 
cost  $14.67  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain. 


The  Iambs  in  Lot  15,  fed  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay 
and  crowded  from  the  start,  returned  a  value  of  $1.81 
for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed. 

Lambs  in  Lot  16,  fed  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  and 
put  on  feed  gradually,  returned  a  value  of  $1.94  a  bushel 
for  corn  fed. 

In  Lot  17  the  lambs  fed  shelled  com,  sweet  clover 
hay,  and  silage,  returned  a  value  of  $1.69  a  bushel  for 
corn  fed. 

Lambs  in  Lot  18,  fed  shelled  corn,  alfalfa  hay,  and 
silage,  returned  a  value  of  $1.84  a  bushel  for  corn  fed. 

In  Lot  19  the  lambs  fed  whole  kafir  grain  and  alfalfa 
hay  returned  a  value  of  $1.62  a  bushel  for  kafir  fed. 

Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  were  charged  at  $25  a  ton; 
silage,  $8  a  ton;  corn  at  $1.68  a  bushel,  and  kafir  at  $3.50 
a  hundred,  or  $1.96  a  bushel. 


pounds.  In  this  lot,  it  cost  $14.37  to 
make  100  pounds  of  gain.  They  were 
graded  as  choice  and  valued  at  $17.30  a 
hundred,  making  a  net  profit  of  $.23 
each,  or  returning  $1.84  for  each  bushel 
of  corn  fed. 

The  lambs  in  Lot  19  weighed  an  aver- 
age of  59.9  pounds  when  put  on  feed. 
They  consumed  an  average  daily  ration 
of  1.39  pounds  of  whole  kafir  grain  and 
1.74  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  At  the  close 
of  the  feeding  period  they  weighed  an 
average  of  84.8  pounds,  having  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  .41  pounds.  In 
this  lot,  it  cost  $16.98  to  make  100 
pounds  of  gain.  They  were  graded  as 
good,  and  valued  at  $17.15  a  hundred, 
making  a  net  loss  of  $.50  on  each  lamb, 
or  returning  $1.62  for  each  bushel  of 
kafir  fed. 


The  lambs  in  this  lot  were  graded  as 
choice,  and  valued  at  $17.30  a  hundred, 
making  a  net  profit  of  $.21  on  each  lamb, 
or  returning  $1.81  per  bushel  of  corn  fed. 
Return  $1.94  per  Bushel 

The  lambs  in  Lot  16  weighed  an  av- 
erage of  61.2  pounds  when  put  on  feed. 
They  consumed  an  average  daily  ration 
of  1.42  pounds  of  corn  and  1.76  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay.  At  the  close  of  the  feed- 
ing period,  they  weighed  an  average  of 
87.8  pounds,  having  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  .44  pounds.  It  cost  $14.56 
to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.  The  lambs 
in  this  lot  were  graded  as  prime  and 
valued  at  $17.45  a  hundred,  making  a 
net  profit  of  $.40  a  lamb,  or  returning 
$1.94  for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed. 

The  lambs  in  Lot  17  weighed  an  aver- 
age of  61.2  pounds  when  put  on  feed. 


They  consumed  an  average  daily  ration 
of  1.37  pounds  of  corn,  1.02  pounds  of 
sweet  clover  hay,  and  .81  pound  of  silage, 
At  the  close  of  the  feeding  period,  they 
weighed  an  average  of  83.7  pounds,  hav- 
ing made  an  average  daily  gain  of  .37 
pound.  In  this  lot  it  cost  $15.22  to  make 
100  pounds  of  gain.  They  were  graded 
as  choice  and  were  valued  at  $17.30  a 
hundred  pounds,  making  a  net  profit  of 
$.02  for  each  lamb,  or  returning  $1.69 
for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed. 

The  lambs  in  Lot  18  weighed  an  aver- 
age of  60.4  pounds  when  put  on  feed. 
They  consumed  an  average  daily  ration 
of  1.37  pounds  of  corn,  .95  pound  of  al- 
falfa hay,  and  .81  pound  of  silage.  At 
the  close  of  the  feeding  period,  they 
weighed  an  average  of  83  pounds,  hav- 
ing made  an  average  daily  gain  of  .39 


Many  horsemen  are  so  dubious  about 
the  future  prospects  of  the  horse  indus- 
try that  the  number  of  colts  in  some 
districts  has  been  materially  reduced. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  cities  a  vast 
number  of  motor-driven  vehicles  are  do- 
ing the  delivery  work  formerly  done  by 
horses,  and  that  the  tractor  and  the 
truck  have  invaded  the  rural  districts, 
yet  the  prospects  are  that  within  a 
short  time  there  will  be  a  greater  de- 
mand for  horses  than  the  available  sup- 
ply can  satisfy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  horses  are  being 
slaughtered  in  war  and  at  the  same  time 
horse  production  abroad  has  practically 
ceased.  The  person  who  raises  colts  at 
this  time  will  without  doubt  realize 
prices  for  them  at  maturity  which  will 
repay  him  well  for  the  feed  and  care 
involved.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  people  are  discouraged,  it 
would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  to  stay 
in  the  game.  The  old  rule  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  follow  the  crowd  might  be 
applied  here,  and  if  the  crowd  is  inclined 
to  quit  the  horse  business  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  few  who  have  nerve  enough 
to  continue  will  be  well  repaid. 


THE  BREEDING  FLOCK  ON  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  FARM  IS  GRAZED  ON  THE  CAMPUS  AND  ALONG  THE  ROADSIDES  AND  OTHER  WASTE  PLACES. — TWO  SMALL  BOYS  aOT  AS 

HERDERS  AND  KEEP  THE  SHEEP  FROM  DOING  DAMAGE 
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Food  Control 

Begins  at  the  Thresher 

SAVING  grain  means  sav- 
ing the  nation's  food.  Too 
many  threshers  have  been  losing 
grain  in  the  straw  stack.  Save  all 
your  grain  this  year — make  more 
money  and  have  your  crop  do 
more  to  help  the  food  problem. 
Buy  or  hire  a 

Red  River 
Special 

and  note  the  way  the  famous 
"Man  Behind  the  Gun"  and  the 
Beating  Shakers  beat  out  the 
grain.  Other  threshers  simply 
allow  the  grain  to  drop  out. 
Write  us  and  ask  about  our 
"Junior"  thresher— built  in  the 
size  that  makes  home  threshing 
pay.  Drive  it  with  your  tractor, 
gasoline  engine  or  light  steam 
traction  engine. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Michigan 


Battle  Creek 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
1 .  moneysaved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
"    ers  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Fully  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


f.  WYATT  MFG.  CO-  »10  N.  Slh  ST..  SAUNA.  £AH& 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to.  replace,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  t 
Aermotor*.  making  them  self-oil^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and] 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly! 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze?  , 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


[$2Q'"°°(r'e 


*fe Osteal  Wind  i 


Orlider. 

We  mannfactore  all  sizes  and . 

style*.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  list. 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  00., 

410  E.  Seventh  8t„  Topeka,  Kansas 


CASH j BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established  1810. 

FULTON  BAG  *  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


BEE  SUPPLIES  L0WpersitcE8 

Big  money  for  you  In  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
Information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  8ea  Supply  Co*.  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


HE  President,  by  a  proclamation 
signed  May  14,  1918,  requires  all 


individuals,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions and'  corporations,  except 
those  specifically  exempted  by  the  Food 
Control  Act,  engaged  in  the  importation, 
manufacture,  storage  and  distribution  of 
tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery 
and  certain  other  farm  equipment,  to 
secure  federal  licenses  not  later  than 
June  20,  1918. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  regulations  there- 
under. Licensees  are  required  to  furnish 
information  regarding  their  businesses 
whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  by  rep- 
resentatives designated  by  the  secretary, 
and  must  permit  such  representatives  to 
inspect  the  property  and  records  per- 
taining to  their  business.  Information 
obtained  in  this  manner  is  not  to  be 
disclosed  without  authority.  Unjust 
profits,  resales  within  the  trade  with- 
out reasonable  justification,  attempts  to 
monopolize,  unreasonable  increase  of 
prices  or  restriction  of  supplies,  and  will- 
ful waste  of  farm  equipment  are  pro- 
hibited. Also,  licensees  are  forbidden  to 
sell  farm  equipment  to  persons  known 
to  have  violated  the  Food  Control  Act. 

Applications  for  licenses  must  be  made 
to  the  Law  Department,  License  Division, 
United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  upon  forms  prepared 
for  that  purpose. 

To  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  appointed  Junius  F.  Cook,  of  New 
York,  as  assistant  to  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Cook  is  to  act  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  secretary  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation. 


farm  equipment  to  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  or  utilizing 
such  equipment,  if  the  licensee  has 
knowledge  that  such  person,  after  the 
regulations  became  effective,  has  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  Food  Control 
Act  by  making  an  unjust  or  unreason- 
able rate  or  charge  in  selling  or  other- 
wise handling  or  dealing  in  such  equip- 
ment or  by  holding,  contracting  for,  or 
arranging  for  a  quantity  in  excess  of 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  busi- 
ness for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reas- 
onable time. 


Farm  Implement  Retailers 

Retailers  of  farm  equipment  are  not 
required  to  secure  licenses,  as  are  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers,  but  they  must  not 
profiteer.  A  statement  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  following  the 
President's  proclamation  of  May  14, 
points  out  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Control  Act  of  August  10.  1917, 
under  which  the  proclamation  was  is- 
sued bringing  under  license  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  distribution  and 
storage  of  tools,  implements,  machinery 
and  certain  other  farm  equipment,  ex- 
pressly exempt  retailers  as  such  from 
the  licensing  requirements  and  define  a 
retailer  as  "a  person,  co-partnership, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  not  en- 
gaging in  the  wholesale  business  whose 
gross  sales  do  not  exceed  $100,000  per 
annum."  However,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  Control  Act,  retailers  will 
not  be  allowed  to  profiteer;  under  the 
regulations  issued  with  the  President's 
proclamation  retailers  engaging  in  such 
practice  will  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
supply  of  farm  equipment. 

The  regulations  provide  that  a  license 
shall  not,  without  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sell  any 


Bankers  for  Good  Roads 

The  Kansas  Bankers'  Association,  at 
their  annual  convention  at  Hutchinson, 
May  21-22,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  that  we  endorse  the  state-wide 
campaign  of  education  looking  to  the  build- 
ing of  365-day  roads  on  all  of  the  Federal 
Aid  and  main  market  highways  in  Kansas. 
We  realize  that  war  conditions  will  hinder 
the  construction  of  these  roads  but  we  ap- 
prove the  program  of  doing  the  preliminary 
work  at  this  time  so  that  actual  construc- 
tion may  begin  without  needless  delay  as 
soon  as  war  conditions  will  permit  or 
justify. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  patriotic  stand 
to  take  on  this  big  campaign  in  Kansas 
that  will  some  day  mean  the  starting  of 
a  road-building  program  that  will  lead 
to  the  construction  of  many  thousand 
miles  of  hard  roads.  While  Kansas 
leads  all  but  four  states  in  the  matter 
of-  value  of  farm  products,  she  stands 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  the 
matter  of  365-day  roads. 

As  a  rule  it  requires  from  ten  to  eigh- 
teen months  to  do  the  preliminary  work 
of  securing  petitions,  checking  and  ap- 
proving same,  surveying,  making  esti- 
mates and  state  and  federal  inspections 
and  building  grades,  culverts  and  bridges 
before  the  hard  surface  can  be  con- 
structed. With  so  much  time  required 
to  "get  ready,"  every  friend  of  good 
roads  believes  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  secure  the  petitions  and  start  pre- 
liminaries. 


Farmhouse  Conveniences 

The  modern  conveniences  can  today  be 
had  in  the  country  and  they  do  much  to 
make  the  home  more  pleasant  as  well 
as  more  sanitary.  A  water  system  for 
instance  that  makes  it  possible  to  have 
water  by  merely  turning  a  faucet,  cuts 
out  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  it  also  re- 
sults in  more  water  being  used.  The 
water  supply  makes  possible  the  bath- 
room and  indoor  toilet.  A  furnace  keeps 
the  whole  house  warm  and  all  the  muss 
is  kept  in  the  basement.  Then  again 
any  kind  of  fuel  can  be  burned  in  most 
furnaces.  The  electric  light  is  another 
great  convenience  but  it  does  not  save 
as  much  work  and  add  so  much  to  health 
as  the  water  and  furnace.  One  sick 
spell  may  cost  enough  for  installing  a 
water  system  or  furnace.  One  funeral 
will  certainly  cost  as  much. 

Man  has  taken  much  of  the  drudgery 
out  of  farm  work  by  using  labor-saving 
machines  and  the  modern  conveniences 
now  available  for  the  farm  home  will 


Galloway's  Greatest 

SPREADER  I 


It's  a  triumph  in  Spreader  building!  Will  supply 
your  soil  with  plant  food.  Enables  you  to  cash  in 
big  on  record-crop  prices.  Helps  your  land  to 
work  overtime.  Gets  you  60  bushels  wbero  yon  got  26  before. 

ELEVEN  PATENTED  SPREADER  FEATURES 

THE  new  No.  8  Galloway  low  down  Is  easy  on  the  trail  and 
easy  on  the  horae.  Has  wide  spreading  V  rake.  Patented  rol- 
ler feed.  Patented  automatic- stop  uniform  clean-out  push- 
board.  Short  turn,  all  wheels  under  the  load.  All  steel  beater 
—  tears  manure  to  shreds —cannot  twist,  warp  or  break. 
Spreads  from  four  to  twenty-four  loads  per  acre.  £.> 

Sold  Direct— Factory  Pries— Quick  Deliveries 

Yon  buy  direct  from  Factory  floor.  Lowest  factory 
price  saves  you  half  on  Spreaders,  also  Sep- 
arators, Engines, Tractors  and  other  Implements. 

FREE  BOOKS:  ^^SSSSSSi 

Spreader  Book  and  "Streak  of  Gold  Book.'*  They 

point  the  way  to  biff  eavingrfl.  Close  shipping 
points  save  freight.   WRITE  NOW-BUY  TODAY, 

Wm. Calloway  Co.,Box  219  Waterloo.U.  j 


▲  epeoific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Bricteon 
Tire  user.  Tir^ economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resilient  and  easy  riding* 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don' t  pay  unless  Batiafied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 
h«  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-68 
6  W.O.W.  Bldg.,  Qmaaa,  Nebr 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  tho  Power  at  Half  tho  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  80  H-P.--Select  Yoor  Own 

Terms—Direct-from- Factory  prices.  Imme< 
diate  Factory  Shipment.  Write  for  bit?  new 
catalog,  "How  to  Judge  Engines'*  FRE£— by 
return  mall.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 604  Oakland  Av...  Kan.ac  City.  Mo. 

1 604  Empir.  Bids.,  Ptttgburg,  Pa. 


Write  Your 
Own  Order 
Save  from  SIS 
to  S200 


WILL  NOT  HARM  NOR  HEAT 


AMERICAN  "FORD-A-TRACTOR"  CO. 
CnlbertBon  Bldg.  Oklahoma  City,  Ofcla. 


take  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  wo- 
man's work  as  well  as  add  much  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  all  members  of 
the  family. 

Size  Shafting  to  Use 

In  small  shops  employing  short  shafts 
the  following  method  may  be  employed 
to  determine  the  correct  size  of  shaft- 
ing. Take  fifty  times  the  horsepower  to 
be  transmitted  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  speed  of  the  shaft  in  revolutions 
per  minute.  Extract  the  cube  root  of 
the  quotient.  The  result  is  the  shaft 
diameter  in  inches. — L.  S.  Foltz,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 

Knocking  of  a  motor  engine  may  bo 
caused  by  overloading,  loose  bearings,  or 
carbon  deposits. 


LUBRICATION  CHART  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 


ELEMENT 


ENGINE  PARTS 


Oil  reservoir 


I  Fan  bearings   

|  Valve  stems   

|  Water  pump  bearings 

I  Magneto  

I  Electric  starter   


CLUTCH. 


Lever  bearings  of  foot-pedal 

Cone  clutch  bearings   

Cone  clutch  leather  surface  . 
Multiple  disk  clutch   


TRANSMISSION 


|  Friction  drive  .  . 
I  Gear  shift  lever 

I  Gears  

I  Planetary — Ford. 


EVERY  DAY 


EVERY 
500  MILES 


Examine  or  replenish  with 

engine  oil   

Engine  oil  or  grease   

Engine  oil   

Grease   

Engine  oil   


Engine  oil 


EVERY 
1,000  MILES 


Grease 


EVERY 
2,000  MILES 


Engine  oil 
Grease   . . . 


Neatsfoot  oil 
Clutch  oil 


Engine  oil 


Oil  supplied  automatically  by 


.  Grease     

.  I  Engine  oil  |  , 

.  I  Gear  oil   |  Grease 

engine  oiling  system 


UNIV.  JOINTS 


.  I  Gear  oil   |  Grease 


DIFFERENTIAL    . .  I  Gears  I   I  Gear  oil   I  Grease 


CHAIN  DRIVE 


I  Driving  chains 


Sprocket  bearings 


I  Knuckles.  ,   

I  Rods  

STEERING  GEAR..  1  Worm  and  sector 


Top  of  post 


Gear  oil 


Grease   

Engine  oil 


Clean  and  soak 
In  hot  tallow 
and  graphite  . . 


Grease   

Grease  or  gear 
oil   


.  I  Engine  oil 


BRAKES   I  All  bearings   I   I  Engine  oil   I  Grease 


SPEEDOMETER  ...  1   I   I  '  Grease 

SPRINGS  I  Spring  end  and  shackle  bolts. 

I  Spring  leaves 


Grease'  I  Engine  oil 


.  I  Grease 


WHEELS  '  Front  and  rear   I   I  I  1  Grease 

(Compiled  by  Vacuum  Oil  Company) 
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DRAFTING  LABOR. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  curtail- 
ing what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  per- 
sonal liberty  in  the  short  period  we  have 
been  engaged  in  the  war.  Now  comes  an 
order  compelling  men  of  draft  age  to 
get  into  some  employment  contributing 
to  the  general  good  or  else  be  inducted 
into  the  military  service.  This  order, 
which  comes  from  the  Provost  Marshal 
General*s  office  and  is  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  administering  the  selective 
draft  act,  even  enumerates  some  of  the 
classes  of  employment  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  non-useful.  Pool  hall  loaf- 
ers, employees  or  attendants  of  bucket 
shops  and  race  tracks,  persons  engaged  in 
serving  food  and  drink,  operators  of  pas- 
senger elevators,  doormen,  footmen,  and 
other  attendants  of  clubs,  hotels,  stores, 
apartment  houses,  office  buildings,  and 
bath  houses  are  included  and  a  number 
of  other  occupations  of  similar  nature. 

Those  who  have  seen  their  sons  drop 
out  of  occupations  unquestionably  essen- 
tial and  go  as  soldiers  will  welcome  this 
order  directed  toward  men  working  in 
non-essential  occupations.  If  it  is  hon- 
estly administered  it  will  put  the  pro- 
fessional loafer  into  the  uniform  or  make 
him  get  into  some  occupation  essential 
to  the  war.  The  principal  of  the  selec- 
tive draft  act  is  universal  liability  to 
service.  The  passage  of  the  act  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  things  done  by  this 
country  in  preparation  for  war.  It  is 
not  merely  a  means  of  picking  out  by 
lot  or  chance  enough  men  for  service  in 
the  army.  That  is  the  highest  possible 
service  in  terms  of  personal  sacrifice, 
but  every  true  citizen  of  this  nation, 
whether  of  draft  age  or  not,  is  obligated 
to  fall  into  line  and  get  busy  where  he 
can  do  the  most  good.  If  he  refuses  to 
accept  this  obligation  voluntarily,  this 
order  from  General  Crowder's  office  will 
compel  all  men  of  draft  age  to  either 
work  where  their  work  will  count  the 
most  or  get  into  the  uniform  and  fight. 

SOLDIERS  MOVING  TO  THE  FRONT 

For  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
soldiers  have  been  moving  east  through 
Kansas  by  the  trainload,  all  eager  and 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  action  at  the 
front  in  the  near  future.  At  the  camps 
and  all  along  the  line  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  and  sweethearts,  have 
been  bidding  their  soldier  boys  God- 
speed. 

It  has  torn  the  heartstrings  to  give 
up  the  boys,  and  even  though  inspired 
by  the  highest  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  our  country  and  the  ideals 
for  which  it  stands,  it  is  but  natural 
for  mothers,  wives,  or  sweethearts,  to 
cling  to  their  sons  or  husbands  and  wish 
in  their  hearts  that  they  might  have 
them  at  home  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
before  they  leave  for  the  battlefield. 
But  every  day  is  precious  in  preparing 
these  citizen  soldiers  of  ours  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the"  boys  who  have 
recently  left  Camp  Funston  have  had 
less  than  a  month's  training.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  of  one  such  instance,  where 
a  father  and  mother,  after  only  the 
briefest  opportunity  to  bid  the  boy  fare- 
well, expressed  as  their  deepest  regret 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  so  little  mili- 
tary training  before  being  sent  to  battle 
with  the  most  scientifically  organized 
and  trained  armies  the  world  has  ever 
kn  own.  These  parents  have  no  patience 
with  that  demand  which  is  being  fos- 
tered for  furloughing  the  boys  back  to 
the  farms  for  a  few  weeks.  In  their 
minds  the  demand  to  have  the  boys  sent 
home  to  help  harvest  the  crop  is  not 
born  of  true,  unselfish  patriotism,  or 
even  sensible  love  for  the  boys,  because 
the  better  they  are  trained  the  better 
they  will  be  prepared  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

War  is  a  horrible  business.  It  is  kill 
or  be  killed,  and  in  addition  to  more 
quickly  bringing  the  victory  through 
fitness  to  wage  war  effectively,  the  in- 
dividual soldier  who  is  thoroughly 
trained  is  far  less  apt  to  be  killed  or 
seriously  wounded.  Those  who  love  their 


boys  and  men  unselfishly  will  not  wish 
them  to  be  deprived  of  a  single  hour  of 
training,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  forego 
having  them  home  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  before  they  leave  for  the  front. 

CONSERVATION  THROUGH  CANNING 

We  have  gone  entirely  too  far  in  this 
country  in  our  specialization  of  indus- 
tries. Even  farm  families  have  been  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  various 
food  products  ready  prepared  instead  of 
utilizing  their  raw  materials  at  home  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  family.  The  heavy  demands 
made  upon  our  transportation  facilities 
and  special  demands  upon  certain  branch- 
es of  industry  as  a  result  of  war  have 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  this  weak- 
ness in  our  industrial  system. 

Canning  clubs  are  becoming  a  potent 
factor  in  overcoming  this  tendency  to 
purchase  our  foods  ready  prepared.  We 
have  in  Kansas  nearly  300  mother- 
daughter  canning  clubs,  having  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  15,000.  It  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  these  clubs  to  can 
and  save  the  surplus  products.  Nearly 
a  million  quarts  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  meats  will  probably  be  canned  by 
these  clubs  this  year.  In  1917  more  than 
750  tons — 500,000  quarts  of  products — ■ 
were  preserved  for  home  use  by  the  8,000 
members  of  199  clubs. 

The  canning  of  vegetables  is  the  big 
conservation  measure  of  the  canning 
club  program,  because  vegetables  can  be 
produced  during  the  garden  season  great- 
ly in  excess  of  immediate  needs.  An 
enormous  waste  takes  place  every  year 
because  the  surplus  cannot  be  consumed. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  we 


have  been  buying  in  canned  form  at  high 
prices  the  very  products  that  have  gone 
to  waste.  Frequently  these  products 
have  been  shipped  long  distances. 

Meats  are  also  being  successfully  pre- 
served by  these  canning  clubs  and  this 
adds  to  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
conservation.  By  following  carefully  the 
instructions  now  available  it  is  possible 
to  can  almost  anything. 

Kansas  boasts  not  only  the  oldest 
mother-daughter  club  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  largest,  these  being  the 
Glenwood  and  the  Wichita  clubs  respec- 
tively. Let  the  good  work  go  on.  This 
is  one  way  of  cutting  out  the  tremen- 
dous waste  of  energy  and  effort  between 
the  grower  of  the  crop  and  its  consumer. 
Under  our  extravagant  system  fully  one- 
fifth  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
American  family  is  freight  and  express. 
?Bl  ft  Hi 
HOGS  AND  CORN. 

The  promise  of  last  November  to  make 
a  13  to  1  hog-corn  ratio  the  policy  of 
the  Food  Administration  was  reiterated 
by  J.  P.  Cotton  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  his  address  before  the  Cattle 
Feeders'  convention  in  Manhattan  May 
17.  Mr.  Cotton  again  pointed  out  that 
it  was  only  a  statement  of  policy,  but 
in  pursuance  of  that  policy  he  proposed 
to  use  to  the  utmost  the  influence  of 
his  buying  power  for  the  Allies  and  our 
own  army  and  navy  and  to  maintain 
the  ratio  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork, 
average  packers'  droves,  for  the  price  of 
thirteen  bushels  of  corn. 

From  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  our  total 
pork  products  are  required  by  our  Allies 
and  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  placing  of  orders  for 


President  Wilson's  War  Savings  Proclamation 

THIS  war  is  one  of  nations,  not  of  armies,  and  all  of  our  one  hundred 
million  people  must  be  economically  and  industrially  adjusted  to 
war  conditions  if  this  nation  is  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  conflict. 
The  problem  before  us  is  not  primarily  a  financial  problem,  but  rather  a 
problem  of  increased  production  of  war  essentials  and  the  saving  of  the 
materials  and  the  labor  necessary  for  the  support  and  equipment,  of  our 
army  and  navy.  Thoughtless  expenditure  of  money  for  non-essentials 
uses  the  labor  of  men,  the  products  of  the  farms,  mines  and  factories  and 
overburdens  transportation,  all  of  which  must  be  used  to  the  utmost  and 
at  their  best  for  war  purposes. 

The  great  results  which  we  seek  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  partici- 
pation of  every  member  of  the  nation,  young  and  old,  in  a  national  con- 
certed thrift  movement.  I  therefore  urge  that  our  people  everywhere 
pledge  themselves,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  to  the 
practice  of  thrift  to  serve  the  Government  to  their  utmost  in  increasing 
production  in  all  fields  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  to  conserve 
food  and  fuel  and  useful  materials  of  every  kind,  to  devote  their  labor 
only  to  the  most  necessary  tasks  and  to  buy  only  those  things  which  are 
essential  to  individual  health  and  efficiency  and  that  the  people  as  evidence 
of  their  loyalty  invest  all  that  they  can  save  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps.  The  securities  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  are 
so  many  of  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone  that  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  matter  is  wide  open  to  all  of  us.  To  practice  thrift  in  peace 
time  is  a  virtue  and  brings  great  benefit  to  the  individual  at  all  times. 
With  the  desperate  need  of  the  civilized  world  today  for  materials  and 
labor  with  which  to  end  the  war,  the  practice  of  individual  thrift  's  a 
patriotic  duty  and  a  necessity. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  now  own  either  Liberty  Bonds  or  War  Savings 
Stamps  to  continue  to  practice  economy  and  thrift  and  to  appeal  to  all 
who  do  not  own  Government  securities  to  do  likewise  and  purchase  them 
to  the  extent  of  their  means.  The  man  who  buys  Government  securities 
transfers  the  purchasing  power  of  his  money  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment until  after  the  war  and  to  that  same  degree  does  not  buy  in 
competition  with  the  Government. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  pledge  them- 
selves on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  to  save  constantly  and  to 
buy  as  regularly  as  possible,  the  securities  of  "the  Government,  and  to  do 
this  as  far  as  possible  through  membership  in  War  Savings  Societies.  The 
twenty-eighth  of  June  ends  this  special  period  of  enlistment  in  the  great 
volunteer  army  of  production  and  savings  here  at  home.  May  there  be 
none  unenlisted  on  thai  day.  (Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson.  . 


these  supplies  from  month  to  month  Mr. 
Cotton  proposes  to  hold  the  prices  of  the 
1918  farrow  to  the  promised  ratio.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
packing  houses  are  operating  under  Gov- 
ernment license  and  are  restricted  to  a 
profit  of  2\  per  cent  on  their  total  sales 
of  meat  products  and  that  further  lim- 
itations have  been  applied  to  the  Big 
Five.  Through  this  limitation  of  profits 
it  is  assumed  the  packers  can  be  so  reg- 
ulated as  to  prevent  their  manipulating 
prices  either  for  their  raw  material  or 
for  the  finished  product.  We  gathered 
from  Mr.  Cotton's  remarks  that  he 
thought  the  price  of  corn  was  too  high 
as  compared  with  wheat,  but  he  is  op- 
posed to  any  further  attempts  at  actual 
price  fixing  and  especially  as  applied  to 
live  stock. 

Mr.  Cotton  reminded  his  audience  that 
we  have  done  two  things  remarkably 
well;  namely,  the  raising  of  the  army 
through  the  selective  draft  law,  and  the 
feeding  of  our  Allies.  He  gave  the  pa- 
triotic and  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
country  a  large  measure  of  credit  for 
making  it  possible  to  keep  the  stream  of 
food  supplies  going  to  our  Allies  and  the 
suffering  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  13  to  1  ratio  does  not  offer  large 
profits  to  the  producer  of  hogs,  but  it 
will  permit  the  hog  man  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing. As  Mr.  Cottle  stated  in  regard 
to  cattle  feeding,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  protect 
against  foolish  buying  or  the  practice  of 
extravagant  methods.  The  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  has  just  reported  on  an 
experiment  in  hog  feeding  in  which  the 
corn  fed  returned  a  value  of  slightly  over 
two  dollars  a  bushel.  It  was  supple- 
mented, however,  by  such  feeds  as  pas- 
ture, shorts,  and  tankage.  It  is  almost 
never  possible  to  feed  straight  corn  to 
hogs  and  make  a  profit.  While  this  13 
to  1  price  is  not  especially  generous,  it 
is  enough  to  leave  a  small  margin,  pro- 
viding the  hog  man  uses  every  means 
within  his  power  to  economize  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  time 
in  every  walk  in  life  and  in  every  phase 
of  production  to  strive  for  the  utmost 
economv. 

te  te 

RATES  FOR  HARVEST  LABOR 

Lower  railroad  rates  for  harvest  labor 
was  pointed  out  at  the  state  labor  meet- 
ing in  Salina  May  25  as  a  means  of 
making  it  much  easier  to  secure  labor 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  saving 
the  hundred-million-bushel  wheat  crop  in 
Kansas  which  is  rapidly  approaching 
maturity.  State  Farm  Labor  Adminis- 
trator E.  E.  Frizell  had  previous  to  this 
meeting  pulled  every  wire  he  could  think 
of  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  some  con- 
cessions in  railway  rates  for  harvest  help, 
even  going  to  Secretary  McAdoo  direct. 
The  question  came  up  at  the  state  labor 
meeting,  and  a  demand  was  made  for 
special  harvest  hand  rates  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution.  On  another  page  we 
print  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
meeting. 

Following  the  Salina  meeting  a  mes- 
sage embodying  the  demand  for  rates 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  Washington, 
Being  signed  by  State  Farm  Labor  Ad- 
ministrator Frizell,  H.  J.  Waters  of  the 
Kansas  City  Weekly  Star,  President  W. 
M.  Jardine  and  Dean  Edw.  C.  Johnson 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  H.  M. 
Bainer,  agricultural  commissioner  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  A.  L.  Barkman, 
regional  director  of  farm  labor  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

We  have  more  and  better  machinery 
for  handling  the  harvest  labor  situation 
than  ever  before.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  this  machinery  in  the  best 
of  running  order  in  advance  of  the  emer- 
gency which  the  harvesting  of  the  big 
wheat  crop  brings.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  organization  work  that  has  been 
done  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are  very 
hopeful  that  the  results  will  be  most 
favorable,  and  that  labor  will  be  forth 
coming  as  the  demand  develops.  With 
the  heroic  example  of  our  Allies  before 
us  we  certainly  should  be  able  to  sa*ve 
the  crop  that  has  been  grown. 
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AMERICA'S  RACE  WITH  GERMANY 

Immediate  Duty  to  See  That  Our  Allies  and  Our  Own  Army  Are  Fed 


From  Address  of  DR.  RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR, 
President  Leland  Stanford  University 


nHE  world  stands  breathless  today 
watching  the  greatest  race  in  all 
human  history,  the  race  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany, 
Germany  trying  to  close  up  the  war  be- 
fore America  can  get  into  it,  and  Amer- 
ica trying  to  get  in  before  it  is  too  late. 
Those  dread  words,  "Too  late,"  we  have 
heard  altogether  too  often  in  this  great 
crisis.  Lloyd  George  said,  "England  too 
late  at  Gallipoli,  England  and  France  too 
late  to  save  Serbia,"  and  we  ourselves 
■with  England  and  France  were  too  late 
to  save  Northern  Italy  or  to  keep  Rus- 
sia from  going  into  complete  collapse. 
Must  we  again  be  too  late  in  this  great 
crisis?  President  Wilson  tells  us  that 
this  is  the  critical  year  of  the  war.  Not 
that  the  war  will  end  this  year  —  far 
from  that,  for  he  knows  better  than  we 
that  peace  this  year  would  mean  a  Ger- 
man victory,  the  crime  of  all  the  ages. 
The  only  short  way  possible  out  of  this 
war  with  a  victory  for  us  would  be  the 
finding  of  a  complete  solution  for  the 
submarine,  and  that  has  not  been  ob- 
tained. We  must  fight  our  way  out  with 
men.  Our  program  is  a  program  of  the 
future.  It  takes  time  to  prepare  for 
war.  Our  safety  now  as  a  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  integrity  of  the  peoples 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

At  this  critical  period,  while  we  are 
training  our  armies  and  manufacturing 
instruments  of  war  and  building  ships, 
our  civilian  population  is  fighting  the 
battle  of  America  in  the  front  line 
trenches.  Upon  them  and  what  they  do 
now  and  hereafter  in  relation  to  the  food 
and  other  problems  depends  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  Three  times  a  day  at  the 
table  you  can  fight  the  submarine,  by 
helping  to  defeat  its  object.  Its  object 
is  to  prevent  the  bringing  up  of  the  men, 
food  and  supplies  needed  for  the  western 
front,  along  the  slender  thread  of  ships 
stretched  across  the  Atlantic  and  on 
which  the  life  of  this  nation  is  now  sus- 
pended. These  are  the  most  momentous 
days  since  those  jof  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  water  those 
fighting  our  battles  look  to  us  and  say, 
"When  will  America  be  ready  to  put  her 
full  force  into  this  war?  How  long  can 
we  hold  the  line  and  wait  for  her  to 
prepare?"  We  must  realize  that  we  can 
no  longer  send  explanations  to  France 
and  England.  We  must  send  food  and 
men  and  guns.  We  have  not  measured 
up  to  our  possibilities,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  ask  them  to  go  on  into  more 
years  of  bloody  war  is  to  show  them 
that  we  are  coming,  that  our  eyes  are 
open  to  the  world  danger  and  that  we 
will  see  the  war  through  to  a  final  vic- 
tory, no  matter  what  the  cost  or  how 
long  it  may  take. 

Americans  must  face  their  duty,  harsh 
and  disagreeable  as  it  may  be.  They 
must  realize  that  they  came  late  into  the 
war  because  of  their  inability  to  see  its 
outstanding  features  more  clearly  at  an 
earlier  date.  We  are  as  yet  a  great 
amateur  nation,  untrained  in  large  world 
problems.  We  have  acted  somewhat  like 
the  big,  athletic  boy  who  is  slated  for 
a  contest  with  a  professional,  and  who 
spends  some  of  the  time  he  ought  to  put 
in  on  training  every  muscle  and  every 
nerve  hoping  that  the  professional  will 
die  of  heart  disease  before  the  contest 
conies  off.  We  have  hoped  that  Ger- 
many would  collapse  internally,  have 
talked  of  peace,  of  starvation  and  sub- 
marine crew  mutinies,  of  strikes,  etc., 
instead  of  unitedly  getting  ready  every 
minute  of  every  day.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary for  us  to  think  in  new  terms.  It 
took  us  months  to  see  our  danger  and 
the  danger  to  democracy  and  to  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  act  faster  in  the  future, 
or  Might  may  win  the  world.  How  many 
Americans  realize  today  that  unless  we 
put  Serbia  back  on  her  feet,  every  square 
foot  of  her  territory,  Serbian  territory 
again,  we  will  have  lost  the  war  and 
Germany  will  have  won  it?  Germany 
started  this  war  to  get  Serbia. 

Germany  now  has  realized  her  dream 
of  Middle  Europe.  She  sees  Europe  al- 
most within  her  grasp.  Victory  has  fol- 
lowed victory  as  she  has  sent  her  armies 
to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  now  we 
have  the  supreme  period  of  the  war  and 
soon  the  world  will  have  a  decision  based 
largely  upon  what  we  do  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  ruled  by  the  Golden  Rule  of 
Christ  or  the  military  rule  of  a  prince 
maintained  by  the  bayonet  and  bomb. 

Oxir  immediate  pressing  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  peoples  and  armies  of  Great 


Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  fed,  so 
that  they  will  not  collapse  as  Russia 
and  as  Finland  have  done  because  of  the 
disorganization  due  to  German  propa- 
ganda, injustice  and,  above  all,  lack  of 
food.  It  is  imperative  that  we  save  and 
send  wheat  and  other  foods  absolutely 
required  in  Europe  during  the  months 
before  the  next  harvest.  We  cannot  do 
it  unless  we  stop  using  them  here.  We 
mast  realize  that  food  is  the  weapon 
with  which  America  is  going  to  be  able 
to  maintain  a  position  in  this  war  long 
enough  to  win  it.  We  are  not  asking 
that  food  be  saved  to  save  money,  but 
to  save  the  lives  that  will  win  the  war. 
Think  of  our  problem  when  you  realize 
that  shortly  before  this  great  German 
offensive  the  limit  upon  our  export  of 
wheat  reduced  the  bread  allowance  of  the 
French  people  to  practically  two-thirds 
of  that  hitherto  maintained. 

No  Time  to  Talk  of  Profits 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  money  or 
of  profits,  for  the  world  is  using  a  new 
medium  of  exchange  today,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  liberty,  freedom  and  justice 
which  it  demands.  That  medium  of  ex- 
change is  the  precious  blood  of  men  and 
boys,  the  best  that  we  have,  and  we  are 
sending  them  by  the  hundreds,  yes  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  They  go  forth 
singing:  "As  He  died  to  make  men  holy, 
let  us  die  to  set  men  free."  The  man 
who  comes  out  of  this  war  with  one  dol- 
lar more  than  he  had  when  it  began  has 
taken  it  from  the  blood  of  the  men  who 
died  for  him.  May  God  forgive  him. 
The  American  people  never  will. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, my  mind  naturally  reverts 
to  the  early  problems  of  its  organization. 
Knowing  then  the  probable  crop  short- 
age, the  imperative  needs  ahead,  a 
method  of  saving  food  suitable  to  the 
American  people  was  vital.  An  appeal 
to  its  idealism  was  decided  upon.  Cer- 
tain factors  had  to  be  considered.  Con- 
trol of  consumption  must  be  either  by 
rationing,  by  high  prices  or  by  volun- 
tary effort.  An  early  introduction  of 
rationing  into  this  country  would  have 
resulted  in  an  inevitable  reaction,  be- 
cause of  our  surplus  of  food.  Besides, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rationing  systems 
adopted  by  the  European  countries  for 


certain  staple  foods,  it  would  demand 
about  $400,000  per  month,  or  $4,800,000 
per  year  for  the  printing  of  the  neces- 
sary ration  cards.  Aside  from  the  nec- 
essary preliminary  inventories  and  in- 
spections, it  would  take  about  one  offi- 
cial for  every  one  thousand  families  to 
take  care  of  this  distribution.  This 
would  necessitate  a  salary  roll  of  some- 
thing like  $20,000,000  a  year.  In  fact, 
on  the  European  basis,  about  $45,000,000 
a  year  would  be  required  for  expenses 
of  the  rationing  system  applicable  to 
staple  foods.  The  control  of  consump- 
tion by  high  prices  was  too  unfair  to 
merit  consideration  in  such  a  country  as 
ours.  It  means  conservation  for  the  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  The  volun- 
tary system,  based  upon  widespread  edu- 
cational and  publicity  campaigns  was 
selected  because  of  the  moderate  expen- 
diture— $2,000,000,  and  the  opportunity 
offered  to  use  the  great  surging  desire 
of  the  loyal  American  to  serve  his 
country! 

Saving  in  Wheat 

The  success  of  the  food  conservation 
campaign  and  the  enormous  volume  of 
saving  brought  about  through  the  war 
spirit  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  American 
people  can  now  be  measured  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

The  surplus  of  the  1917-18  harvest 
based  on  normal  consumption  was  20,- 
000.000  bushels.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  the  1018  harvest,  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  saving  by  the  American  peo- 
ple continues,  we  will  be  able  to  deliver 
abroad  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  By 
this  remarkable  effort  we  will  have  sat- 
isfied the  Allies  in  their  most  pressing 
bread  needs. 

Exports  of  Pork  and  Beef 

Careful  analysis  of  the  figures  in  re- 
gard to  hogs  indicates  that  we  were  five 
to  seven  million  hogs  short  at  the  period 
when  the  conservation  program  was 
started  with  the  American  people.  The 
average  export  of  hog  products  per 
month  was  roughly  estimated  at  55,000,- 
000  pounds  before  the  European  war.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1917,  because 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs 
in  the  country,  it  fell  below  the  some- 
what increased  level  due  to  war  demands. 
In  March,  1918,  we  were  exporting  300,- 


000,000  pounds  per  month  and  can  see 
our  way  clear,  with  the  present  saving 
and  production,  to  go  forward  at  this 
rate  for  an  indefinite  period.  We  have 
now  in  storage  1,100,000  pounds  of  pork 
products  which  provides  an  ample  re- 
serve for  a  steady  How  to  meet  the  allied 
demands  as  well  as  the  demands  of  this 
country.  This  represents  wholly  the  vol- 
untary conservation  of  the  country,  as 
it  does  not  reflect  the  present  increase 
in  the  hog  population. 

Before  the  war  we  were  exporting  two 
to  three  million  pounds  of  beef  monthly. 
After  the  European  war  began  there  was 
an  increase  of  23,000,000  pounds  per 
month.  Now  we  are  exporting  130.000,- 
000  pounds  of  beef  per  month  and  with 
the  continuation  of  conservation  and 
production,  there  is  no  reason  for  antic- 
ipating other  than  a  continuation  of  this 
vital  program. 

The  Food  Administration  began  rts 
preliminary  work  in  May  a  year  ago  as 
part  of  the  fighting  program  of  the 
United  States.  It  set  as  its  goal  the 
provisioning  of  the  armies  and  peoples 
of  the  governments  associated  with  us 
in  the  war.  There  have  been  necessary 
adjustments  on  both  sides.  France  and 
England  have  recently  reduced  their  al- 
ready lowered  food  consumption  in  order 
to  make  ships  available  for  the  sending 
of  our  troops  abroad.  If  the  American 
people  continue  their  present  voluntary 
food-saving  plan  and  Nature  is  kind  to 
us  in  the  coming  harvest,  we  can  not 
only  care  for  the  needs  of  our  own  people 
and  our  army  and  navy,  the  needs  of 
the  fighting  armies  in  Europe  and  the 
civilian  population  back  of  them,  take 
care  of  such  of  the  famished  people  in 
the  war  zones  as  are  available  by  the 
existing  shipping,  but  can  build  up  the 
necessary  reserve  of  food  absolutely 
vital  for  future  success. 

The  winning  of  the  war  depends  upon 
the  development  of  great  offensive 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  offensive  must  include 
ships,  men,  supplies  and  food.  With  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  our  army,  there 
is  a  necessary  decrease  in  our  productive 
capacity  in  food.  Harvests  are  bound  to 
vary  with  seasonal  changes.  The  only 
safe  procedure  for  us  and  for  the  Allies 
is  to  provide  enormous  reserve  stocks  of 
staple  foods  both  in  Europe  and  here  to 
meet  any  emergency.  In  a  later  period 
of  the  war,  to  have  to  stop  in  a  critical 
phase  of  it  in  order  to  put  unusual  em- 
phasis upon  agricultural  production 
might  be  fatal  to  our  final  success. 
There  must  be  no  let-down  in  the  pro- 
gram of  conservation  with  the  new  har- 
vest. Heartened  by  our  success  and  by 
the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
shown  by  the  American  people,  we  must 
go  ahead  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
our  responsibility  to  those  who  fight 
with  us  and  to  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ples who  look  to  us  as  the  only  source 
of  the  food  supply  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  destruction.  We  have  to 
keep  the  plate  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
allied  armies  full.  That  is  the  ultimate 
goal  to  be  attained  by  the  food-saving 
program  of  the  American  people. 
Pledged  to  War  of  Victory 

We  must  realize  that  we  are  deeper 
in  this  war  than  any  other  nation,  for 
we  have  said,  through  our  President, 
that  our  peace  is  to  be  with  the  German 
people,  not  with  the  Hohenzollern.  We 
have  then  the  problem  of  providing  the 
additional  offensive  strength  needed  to 
defeat  the  greatest  war  lord  in  history 
with  millions  of  trained  veterans  under 
his  control.  To  do  this  we  must  see  the 
issues  clearly  and  back  up  those  at  the 
front  by  our  actions  each  hour  of  each 
day.  The  morale  of  the  fighting  anniei 
will  settle  this  war.  We  must  see  that 
the  morale  of  our  men  and  that  of  those 
who  fight  with  us  is  kept  at  high  tide. 
We  can  do  so  if  they  can  feel  our  sup- 
port all  of  the  time.  Now  is  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  American  people  to 
demonstrate  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  success.  If  we  do  not  all  of 
us,  at  once,  voluntarily  and  willingly  get 
behind  those  who  fight  and  die  for  us,  in 
every  phase  of  our  life,  and  now  partic- 
ularly realize  that  wheat  is  powder  to 
win  the  war,  then  we  are  going  to  fail 
in  this,  our  immediate  pressing  duty,  and 
be  a  despised  and  humiliated  nation.  Six 
months  from  today  we  must  be  a  great 
united  democracy  fighting  our  way  for- 
ward toward  a  final  victory. 
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SILAGE  FEEDING  EXPERIENCES 

Cattle  Feeders,  Dairymen  and  General  Farmers  Report  Favorably  on  Silo 


FULLY  95  per  cent  of  the  184  cus- 
tumers  replying  to  a  series  of 
J  questions  submitted  by  a  well- 
~"  known  silo  company  reported  most 
satisfactory  results.  In  all  600  letters 
were  mailed  the  latter  part  of  February 
to  men  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Colorado,  asking  their  ex- 
perience with  their  silos.  The  object  of 
these  questions  was  to  get  just  as  many 
replies  as  possible,  stating  the  number 
of  acres  of  crop  necessary  to  fill  the 
silos,  the  condition  of  the  crop  used,  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  and  an  expression 
from  the  customers  as  to  results  of  their 
operations  and  whether  they  were  satis- 
fied with  their  purchases. 

Replies  were  received  from  all  the 
states  named  above  and  came  from  cat- 
tle feeders,  dairymen,  and  general  farm- 
ers. Practically  one-third  of  those  ad- 
dressed replied,  which  is  a  splendid 
showing,  for  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  one  can  get  a  greater  percentage 
of  replies  than  this  from  any  miscel- 
laneous list  of  names.  "Experience 
teaches  us,"  says  the  compiler  of  the 
report,  "that  in  the  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics the  reports  made  by  these  men 
are  a  fair  barometer  of  the  entire  sit- 
uation, and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  had  the  entire  600  replied, 
the  general  results  and  averages  would 
not  have  been  changed." 

The  conditions  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  these  reports  were  widely  varied. 
The  crops  used  in  filling  the  siloa  were 
corn,  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  cane,  and 
some  cow  peas  and  soy  beans.  In  some 
sections  the  crop  failed  to  mature  ow- 
ing to  drouth  and  in  others  was  frosted 
before  it  could  be  harvested.  Other  con- 
ditions operated  against  the  making  of 
a  good  crop  in  many  localities,  and  as 
we  will  show  further  on,  a  vast  amount 
of  the  crop  used  in  these  silos  was  ab- 
solutely unmarketable. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  answers  given: 

Number  of  questionnaires  mailed,  600; 
number  of  replies  received,  184;  num- 
ber of  silos  used  by  184  men  making 
replies,  194;  tons  of  silage  put  up  in 
194  silos,  14,051 ;  number  of  acres  of 
crop  used,  2,552;  average  yield  of  grain 
per  acre  in  bushels,  19;  acres  of  crop 
marketable  in  full,  1,090;  acres  of  crop 
marketable  in  part  only,  328;  acres  of 
crop  not  marketable  at  all,  1,134;  num- 
ber of  cattle  fed  from  194  silos,  4,918. 

Besides  the  cattle  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  horses,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
chickens,  were  reported  as  having  been 
fed  silage. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures 
that  184  farmers  fed  a  total  of  4,918 
head  of  cattle  (besides  other  live  stock) 
from  2,552  acres  of  crop  that  yielded 
but  an  average  of  nineteen  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre  and  over  one-half  of  which 
was  wholly  unmarketable.  Some  of 
these  cattle  were  fed  nothing  but  silage 
while  others  were  fed  a  well-balanced 
ration.  The  cattle  were  about  evenly 
divided  between  beef  cattle  and  dairy 
cattle.  Where  beef  cattle  were  fed  very 
satisfactory  gains  were  reported,  and 
dairy  cattle  either  increased  their  milk 
flow  or  produced  their  normal  amount 
at  considerable  less  feeding  cost.  It  is 
specifically  pointed  out  that  1,134  acres 
of  this  crop  was  wholly  unmarketable 
and  328  acres  marketable  only  in  part, 
so  there  was  but  1,090  acres  of  good 
crop  left.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
cattle  fed  a  well-balanced  ration  were 
mainly  in  the  districts  where  the  crops 
were  good,  and  those  subsisting  on  sil- 
age alone  or  silage  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  straw  or  dry  fodder  were  from 
the  districts  showing  poor  crops,  which 
comprised  over  one-half  the  whole. 

These  figures  show  that  approximately 
two  head  of  cattle  wtre  fed  from  one 
acre  of  crop,  half  of  which  was  unmar- 
ketable. What  would  have  become  of 
this  unmarketable  crop  had  it  not  been 
put  into  the  silo?  Does  this  not  prove 
that  one  acre  in  the  silo  is  worth  two 
in  the  field  and  that  when  crops,  are 
poor  and  not  fit  for  market  a  silo  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  it? 

If  these  farmers  had  not  saved  this 
1,462  acres  wholly  or  in  part  not  fit  for 
market,  can  you  not  see  their  feed  bills 
mount  to  the  very  sky,  with  corn  at 
$1.50  a  bushel,  hay  $30  a  ton,  and  other 
feeds  proportionately  high? 

Let  us  now  find  out  what  they  have 
to  say  about  keeping  more  cattle  on  the 
same  acreage.    The  question  asked  was, 


"Can  you  keep  more  cattle  on  the  same 
acreage  than  before  you  used  a  silo? 
If  so,  give  increase."  This  question  was 
answered  in  143  of  the  total  184  replies 
received.  The  different  answers  and 
number  of  men  making  the  same  answer 
are  as  follows: 

One  said  five  times  as  many;  two  said 
four  times  as  many;  four,  three  times 
as  many;  forty-nine,  twice  as  many; 
three  said  85  per  cent  more;  one  said  75 
per  cent  more;  twenty-four  said  50  per 
cent  more;  two,  40  per  cent  more; 
twenty-two,  33 J  per  cent  more;  three, 
30  per  cent  more;  six,  25  per  cent  more: 
three,  20  per  cent  more;  two,  10  per 
cent  more;  nineteen  simply  answered 
Yes,  one  said  None,  and  one  answered 
Don't  know. 

Here  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  of 
143  answers  received  to  the  above  ques- 
tion, 141  farmers  said  they  could  keep 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  more  cattle  on 
the  same  acreage  with  the  silo  than 
without,  and  only  one  man  said  he  could 
not  and  the  other  did  not  know. 

Would  you  not  accept  the  judgment 
of  141  men  agreed  on  any  subject  rather 
than  that  of  one  man? 

Surely  this  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
claim  long  made  for  the  silo  that  you 
can  keep  two  head  of  cattle  with  silage 
where  you  keep  one  without. 

The  next  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  is  one  in  which  every 
farmer  who  keeps  live  stock  is  inter- 
ested. That  is  the  feed  bill.  The  ques- 
tion was  as  follows:  "How  much  if  any 
did  silage  reduce  your  feed  bill  the  past 
winter?"  This  question  was  answered 
in  134  of  the  184  blanks  returned  and 
the  answers  which  follow  are  just  as 
they  were  given  in  the  replies: 

Two  said  66 J  per  cent;  one  said  60 
per  cent;  forty-one  said  50  per  cent;  two 
said  40  per  cent;  eleven  said  33 i  per 
cent;  six  said  25  per  cent;  three  said  20 
per  cent,  and  one  said  10  per  cent. 

One  said  he  saved  $830;  one,  $600; 
one,  $500;  two,  $400;  four,  $300;  one, 
$250;  one,  $225;  one,  $200;  five,  $150; 
one,  $100;  one,  $75,  and  one,  $50. 

Eight  said  they  saved  the  cost  of  the 
silo;  seven  saved  considerable;  six  said 
very  much;  one  said  many  dollars,  and 
one,  $100  a  month. 

One  said  satisfied;  one,  some  cheaper; 
ten  didn't  know;  one,  had  hay  to  sell; 
two  simply  answered  yes;  one  said  very 
little;  one,  not  much;  two,  none;  one 
said  it  cost  more. 

These  answers  are  made  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  by  carefully  comparing 
the  reports  as  to  the  size  of  the  silos, 


number  of  cattle  fed,  etc.,  it  is  easily  de- 
termined that  the  saving  made  by  the 
121  farmers  who  say  they  did  save  will 
average  at  least  50  per  cent.  Only  three 
men  of  the  134  said  there  was  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  feed  bills  and  10  did  not 
know. 

Woud  you  not  accept  the  judgment  of 
121  men  agreed  on  any  subject  rather 
that  that  of  three  men? 

Can  any  farmer  keeping  live  stock  af- 
ford to  pass  by  any  proposition  that  will 
reduce  his  winter  feed  bill  50  per  cent? 

Does  this  not  prove  that  silage  will 
cut  the  feed  bill  one-half? 

In  answer  to  the  question:  "Do  you 
consider  the  silo  a  profitable  investment 
for  the  average  farmer?",  173  of  the  184 
replied  as  follows:  160  yes,  four  no, 
two  didn't  know,  and  one  will  try  again. 

These  men  have  used  the  silo,  they 
know  what  it  did  for  them.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-six  or  95  per  cent  of  all  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  profita- 
ble investment  for  any  farmer  and  only 
four  or  less  than  three  per  cent  say  it  is 
not. 

The  next  question  was:  "After  your 
experience  would  you  be  satisfied  to  feed 
cattle  without  silage?"  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  of  the  184  replied  as  follows: 
163  no  and  four  yes. 

Almost  98  per  cent  of  the  men  answer- 
ing this  question  definitely  state  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  do  without 
silage  and  less  than  three  per  cent  say 
they  would.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher  in  the  world,  and  these  ques- 
tions were  answered  after  actual  exper- 
ience. 

The  last  question  was:  "Do  you  con- 
eider  the  silo  a  saver  of  both  money  and 
labor?"  To  this  question  166  of  the  184 
replied  with  the  usual  result:  Yes,  159; 
no,  six;  costly,  one. 

Again  the  weight  of  opinion  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  silo.  This  is  the  only  ques- 
tion in  the  list  bearing  on  labor  and 
95  per  cent  of  all  are  agreed  that  labor 
is  saved  by  means  of  the  silo. 

Summing  up  this  entire  report,  we  find 
that  184  farmers  filled  194  silos  having 
an  average  capacity  of  72^  tons  from 
13  1-6  acres  of  crop  to  the  silo,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  not  marketable. 
Each  silo  fed  an  average  of  more  than 
25  head  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  We  are 
safe  in  saying  that  had  the  entire  crop 
been  good  and  marketable,  the  silos 
would  have  been  filled  with  at  least  25 
per  cent  less  acreage. 

In  this  report  it  is  shown  that  95  per 
cent  of  these  silo  users  have  agreed  that 


they  can  keep  more  cattle  on  the  same 
acreage,  that  the  feed  bills  are  reduced 
50  per  cent,  that  they  believe  the  silo 
to  be  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
farmer,  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
to  feed  without  silage,  and  that  the  silo 
saves  both  money  and  labor. 

The  questions  asked  were  straight- 
forward and  to  the  point,  and  the  an- 
swers were  the  same,  being  made  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  influence  except  ex- 
perience. The  few  who  had  any  com 
plaint  to  make  or  were  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  their  experience  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say  so.  Probably  these  men 
made  mistakes  that  need  not  be  repeated 
and  can  be  easily  remedied  by  good  ad- 
vice. The  firm  making  this  investiga- 
tion feels  that  the  manufacturer  of  any 
product  who  can  show  95  per  cent  of  per- 
fectly satisfied  customers  has  a  clean 
record,  and  any  prospective  purchaser  is 
safe  in  accepting  the  judgment  of  this 
95  per  cent. 


Fruit  Prospects  for  Kansas 

O.  F.  Whitney,  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  reports  that 
Northeastern  Kansas  at  this  time  has  a 
prospect  of  75  per  cent  of  last  year's 
yield.  The  loss  was  caused  by  a  cold 
period  at  blooming  time  about  the  sec- 
ond week  in  April.  Even  with  this  loss 
of  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  North- 
east Kansas  at  this  time  has  a  prospect 
which  indicates  that  the  orchardists  may 
yet  harvest  over  a  million  bushels  of 
apples.  The  Arkansas  River  Valley  dis- 
trict has  a  prospect  for  a  larger  crop 
than  last  year. 

The  set  in  some  localities  is  more  uni- 
form and  with  better  facilities  for  con- 
trolling the  codling  moth,  the  harvest 
should  be  25  per  cent  better  than  last 
year.  Other  localities  over  the  state 
where  there  are  only  a  few  commercial 
orchards  report  a  better  prospect  than 
a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Some  orchard- 
ists report  as  high  as  150  per  cent  of 
last  year's  harvest. 

This  summary  is  based  on  reports  from 
orchards  which  have  received  proper  jare 
as  applied  to  spraying,  pruning  and  cul- 
tivating, and  from  individuals  who  are 
commercially  engaged  in  the  production 
of  apples. 

Pears  received  more  damage  from  cold 
weather  than  other  fruits.  Indications 
are  that  we  will  have  almost  one-third 
of  a  crop.  There  will  be  a  small  crop 
of  peaches  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  The  most  reliable  tree  fruit  crop 
in  the  state  is  the  cherry.  This  year  it 
has  also  suffered  with  the  others,  but 
not  to  as  great  an  extent.  The  prospect 
averages  over  the  state  about  75  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  Grapes  as  usual  show  a 
great  prospect  for  a  100  per  cent  crop. 

The  problem  of  securing  pickers  for 
strawberries  is  more  difficult  each  year, 
and  the  commercial  grower  is  seriously 
handicapped  when  it  comes  to  harvesting 
his  crop  of  berries.  This  fruit  should 
be  planted  extensively  all  over  the  state 
in  a  way  that  each  family  which  has 
access  to  the  land  may  raise  enough  ber- 
ries for  its  own  seasonable  use  and  some 
to  can  for  the  winter.  The  commercial 
strawberry  plantations  of  Atchison,  Don- 
iphan. Jackson  and  Leavenworth  coun- 
ties will  average  about  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop  with  quality  better  than  100  per 
cent. 


Tribute  to  Red  Cross  Workers 

It  fills  my  imagination  to  think  of 
the  women  all  over  this  country  who  are 
busy  tonight  and  are  busy  every  night 
and  every  day  doing  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  busy  with  a  great  eagerness 
to  find  out  the  most  serviceable  thing 
to  do,  busy  with  a  forgetfulness  of  all 
the  old  frivolities  of  their  social  rela- 
tionships, ready  to  curtail  the  duties  of 
the  household  in  order  that  they  may 
contribute  to  this  common  work  that  ill 
their  hearts  are  engaged  in,  and  in  doing 
which  their  hearts  become  acquainted 
with  each  other. — President  Wilson. 


The  doctor  who  fails  to  record  the 
birth  of  a  child  is  doing  that  child  a 
great  injustice  and  possibly  an  irrepar- 
able legal  injury. 


Better  than  money  because  they  earn 
money — buy  a  War  Savings  stamp 
today. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  FARM  LOAN 

Money  Is  Necessary  to  Increase  Agricultural  Production 


HERE  are  now  as  many  national 
farm  loan  associations  as  there 
are  counties  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  3,003  associa- 
tions have  been  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  during  the  first  year 
of  actual  operation  of  the  twelve  federal 
land  banks.  It  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  there  is  an  association  in  every 
county,  for  not  all  counties  are  agricul- 
tural. 

These  farm  loan  associations  have  a 
membership  of  about  fifty  thousand 
farmers,  and  to  these  men  nearly  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  have  been  loaned  by 
the  federal  land  banks.  That  means, 
among  other  things,  that  in  this  time 
of  food  scarcity  the  national  government 
has  been  the  means  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  who  produce  the 
food  one  dollar  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  nation.  There  is  no  place  where  the 
investor's  dollar  could  do  him  more  good 
just  now. 

The  distribution  of  these  farm  loan 
associations  over  the  map  of  the  country 
is  irregular,  showing  that  the  credit  of- 
fered by  the  federal  land  banks  flows 
where  it  is  needed,  acting  as  a  regulator 
of  interest  rates,  and  supplementing 
other  banking  facilities  where  they  are 
inadequate.  In  such  states  as  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Southern  Wisconsin, 
where  land  values  are  high  and  well 
standardized,  and  where  the  wealth  of 
great  cities  is  near  at  hand,  the  farm 
loan  associations  are  few.  Nevertheless 
the  farm  loan  system  has  not  been  with- 
out influence  even  in  these  regions  of 
prosperity,  for  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  interest  rates  charged  by  the 
established  mortgaging  concerns. 

But  the  federal  land  banks  have  found 
their  great  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
South  and  the  Southwest,  from  the  tide- 
water regions  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  dry- 
farming  country  of  Western  Kansas  and 
Eastern  New  Mexico.  Throughout  this 
region  a  variety  of  circumstances  had 
made  it  hard  for  the  farmer  to  obtain 
money.  Land  values  are  not  fixed  and 
well  known ;  agriculture  is  often  in  an 
experimental  and  hence  temporarily  un- 
certain stage;  large  cities  with  the 
strong  and  perfected  financial  systems, 
which  make  now  interest  rates  possible, 
are  lacking.  As  a  result,  the  southern 
and  southwestern  farmer  has  often  paid 
as  high  as  13  per  cent  for  short-time 
personal  credit,  while  loans  on  land  have 
brought  from  8  to  9  per  cent  with  the 
additional  expense  of  commissions  on 
frequent  renewals.  Incidentally,  this  is 
the  region  to  which  the  nation  must  look 
for  considerably  increased  production 
which  it  needs — a  region  of  swamp,  tim- 
ber, brush  and  second  growth  in  the  East, 
of  irrigable  arid  lands  farther  West. 

Money  is  necessary  to  multiply  its 
production  and  money  is  what  it  lacks. 
That  is  why  Texas  has  259  farm  loan 
associations,  and  Mississippi  129.  The 
Ninth  Farm  Loan  District,  including 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Ok- 
lahoma, has  the  largest  total  among  the 
districts,  with   376  associations. 

Another  region  where  the  farm  loan 
system  has  conspicuously  come  into  its 
own  is  the  Northwest,  where  cut-over 
timber  lands  are  waiting  to  be  made 
into  farms.  Thus  Washington  has  the 
second  largest  number  of  associations 
among  the  states,  with  130;  while  North 
Dakota  has  124.  In  the  mountain  states 
of  the  West  where  mining  and  cattle 
ranching  replace  small  grain  agriculture, 
the  farm  loans  are  in*  relatively  little  de- 
mand as  yet,  Arizona  having  but  four 
associations  and  Nevada  three.  These 
two  states  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

A  farm  loan  may  be  as  small  as  one 
hundred  dollars  and  can  not  exceed  ten 
thousand.  The  average  size  is  $2,270. 
There  is  now  a  vigorous  agitation  to 
have  the  limit  raised  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  ten-thousand-dol- 
lar loan  is  too  small  for  the  purposes  of 
many  farmers,  and  the  limit  has  checked 
the  spread  of  the  farm  loan  system  in 
a  few  of  the  best  farming  regions  in 
the  country. 

The  average  number  of  members  in  a 
farm  loan  association  is  seventeen.  The 
minimum  allowed  by  law  is  ten.  Some 
of  the  associations  have  from  forty  to 
eighty  members,  these  large  associations 
usually  being  the  result  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  smaller  ones.  During  the  year 
that  the  farm  loan  system  has  been  in 
operation  there  have  been  thirty-three 
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cancellations  of  charters,  and  nearly  all 
of  these  are  due  to  such  consolidations  to 
form  stronger  organizations. 

The  future  growth  of  the  farm  loan 
system  is  an  interesting  subject  for  spec- 
ulation. Although  in  one  year  the  board 
has  formed  as  many  associations  as  there 
are  counties,  and  has  loaned  practically 
a  hundred  millions,  it  is  still  extending 
its  activities  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  has  a 
great  field  before  it.  There  are  some- 
thing over  six  million  farms  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  these  40  per  cent 
are  mortgaged,  which  means  that  ap- 
proximately two  and  a  half  million 
farmers  are  borrowers  of  money.  Even 
if  the  farm  loan  system  should  continue 
to  supply  fifty  thousand  farmers  every 
year,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it 


has  reached  the  limit  of  its  possible  ex- 
tension. Of  course,  many  of  these  farm- 
ers are  in  regions  where  other  credit 
facilities  are  as  good  as  the  federal  farm 
loan  system  has  to  offer.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  West  and  South  men  are 
daily  buying  and  taking  up  unimproved 
lands,  and  these  are  the  farmers  to  whom 
the  federal  loans  are  especially  valuable. 
Many  of  them  could  not  obtain  long- 
time credit  from  any  other  source.  And 
these  pioneers,  who  are  putting  new 
lands  under  the  plow,  are  especially  de- 
serving of  federal  aid,  for  an  adequate 
food  supply  in  the  future  will  depend  to 
some  extent  upon  them. 

There  is  no  slowing  down,  as  yet,  in 
the  rate  at  which  new  associations  are 
being  formed,  for  the  Board  has  issued 


The  Fla&  of  Our  Country 

the  fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  such 
admission.' 

"The  debate  in  Congress  shows  that 
the  return  to  the  thirteen  stripes  of  the 
1777  flag  was  due  in  a  measure  to  a 
reverence  for  the  standard  of  the  Rev- 
olution; but  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  further  increase  in  the  number 
of  stripes  would  make  the  width  of  the 
flag  out  of  proportion  to  its  length  un- 
less the  stripes  were  narrowed,  and  this 
would  have  made  it  hard  to  see  them 
at  a  distance.    .    .  . 

"No  act  has  since  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress altering  this  feature  of  the  flag 
and  the  standard  is  the  same  as  orig- 
inally adopted,  except  as  to  the  number 
of  stars  in  its  union.    .    .  . 

"In  none  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  flag  has  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging the  stars"  been  prescribed,  and 
in  consequence  there  has  been  a  striking 
lack  of  uniformity  in  this  matter.  De- 
signs of  the  flag  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Government  show  that  the  early  custom 
was  to  insert  the  stars  in  parallel  rows 
across  the  blue  field.  This  custom  has, 
it  is  believed,  been  observed  in  the  navy, 
at  least  since  1818,  at  which  time  the 
President  ordered  the  stars  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  this  manner  on  the  national 
flag  used  in  the  navy.  In  the  army,  too, 
it  is  believed  the  stars  have  always  been 
arranged  in  horizontal  rows  across  the 
blue  field,  but  not  always  in  vertical 
rows,  the  effect,  however,  being  the  same 
as  the  navy  flag.  Hereafter  there  will 
be  no  difference  in'  the  arrangement  of 
stars  between  the  army  and  navy,  as  an 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the  War  and  Navy  departments. 

"American  bunting  only  is  now  used 
in  the  manufacture'  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  these  flags  are  woven  for 
the  Government  on  American  looms. 

"The  national  colors  carried  by  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  artillery  and  the 
battalion  of  engineers  on  parade  or  in 
battle  are  made  of  silk.  They  are  six 
feet  six  inches  long  and  six  feet  wide 
and  are  mounted  on  staffs.  The  field 
of  the  colors  is  thirty-one  inches  in 
length  and  extends  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top." 


HROBABLY  all  Americans  believe 
that  they  know  their  national  flag 
when  they  see  it,  yet  many  are 
certainly  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  standard  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  its  spurious  imitations.  A.  Y. 
Leech  in  "Holy  Days  and  Holidays"  says 
that  it  is  desirable  for  all  to  remember 
that  the  flag  is  not  a  haphazard  ar- 
rangement of  alternate  stripes  of  red 
and  white  with  stars  on  a  blue  field,  but 
an  emblem  fashioned  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  official  regulations. 
Mr.  Leech  goes  on  to  give  some  of  these 
regulations  in  the  following  words: 

"The  first  national  legislation  on  the 
subject  bears  the  date  of  June  14,  1777, 
when  Congress  in  session  at  Philadel- 
phia adopted  the  following:  'Resolved, 
that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes  alternating  red 
and  white :  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing 
a  new  constellation.'  This  was  about 
one  year  subsequent  to  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"No  further  action  relative  to  the  flag 
was  taken  by  Congress  until  after  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  were  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Then  on  January  13,  1794, 
Congress  enacted:  'That  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  May,  1795,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  be  fifteen  stripes,  al- 
ternate red  and  white;  that  the  union 
be  fifteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.' 

This  flag  was  the  national  banner  from 
1795  to  1818,  during  which  period  oc- 
curred the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  soon  five  additional  states — 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana.  Indiana,  and 
Mississippi — were  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  required  representation  on  the  flag. 
So  Congress  on  April  4,  1818,  enacted: 

"First,  'That  from  and  after  the 
fourth  day  of  July  next  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal 
stripes  alternating  red  and  white;  and 
that  the  union  have  twenty  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field.' 

"Second,  'That  on  the  admission  of 
every  new  state  into  the  Union,  one  star 
be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag;  and 
that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on 
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FLAG   RAISING  DAY 

0  NOT  fail  to  provide  yourself  with  your  country's  flag  and  to 
display  it  on  June  14,  the  one  hundred  forty-first  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  our  present  national 
flag.  This  anniversary  received  its  first  public  recognition  in  1S94, 
when  at  the  request  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution"  the  Governor  of  New 
York  ordered  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be  raised  on  all  public  buildings 
in  the  state..  In  the  same  year  the  day  was  fittingly  observed  in  Phila- 
delphia by  request  of  the  "Colonial  Dames  of  America."  The  observance 
of  Flag  Raising  Day  in  our  public  schools  and  in  our  homes  has  become 
very  general.  It  is  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  our  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  so  confirming  and  strengthening  them.  It  is  also  an 
opportune  time  for  teaching  the  young  something  of  what  the  old  flag 
means  to  us 

The  thought  of  those  who  are  now  fighting  under  this  banner  across 
the  sea  and  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted  makes  the  colors 
doubly  sacred  to  us  at  this  time.  Let  us  consecrate  our  lives  once  more 
to  the  emblem  of  our  country  and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  each 
resolving  to  do  our  utmost  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


sixty  new  charters  during  the  past 
month.  The  volume  of  business  is  also 
growing  by  the  addition  of  new  mem- 
bers to  the  associations,  and  by  the 
growth  of  the  borrowing  capacity  cf 
charter  members.  For  example,  the  first 
man  who  borrowed  money  from  Uncle 
Sam  under  the  Farm  Loan  Act  of  the 
Wichita  bank  one  year  ago,  used  his 
first  loan  so  well  that  he  has  subse- 
quently had  his  land  reappraised  with 
the  result  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  an 
increased  loan  thereon.  The  officials  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  confidently  ex- 
pect that  many  of  their  customers,  like 
this  one,  will  "come  back  for  more." 


Method  of  Displaying  Flag 

There  is  no  federal  law  now  in  force 
prescribing  the  manner  of  displaying, 
hanging,  or  saluting  the  United  States 
flag.  In  response  to  the  many  inquiries 
received  by  the  War  Department,  the 
adjutant-general  has  made  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  is  meant  to  be 
merely  suggestive  and  not  authoritative : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  hanging  of  the  flag  should 
be  restricted  to  suspending  it  from  a 
flag  pole,  in  the  regular  way,  and  not  to 
displaying  it  otherwise;  that  for  pur- 
poses of  decoration  only  the  national 
colors  should  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
bunting  and  not  used  in  the  form  of  the 
flag;  that  if  it  is  nevertheless  the  desire 
to  use  the  flag  for  decorative  purposes 
it  should  always  be  hung  flat  whether 
on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  build- 
ings, with  the  union — the  stars — to  the 
north  or  east,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
general  uniformity  in  the  position  of  the 
union  of  each  flag  displayed;  that  the 
flag  should  rarely  be  displayed  in  a  hor- 
izontal position  or  laid  flat  ;  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  it  be  hung 
where  it  can  easily  be  contaminated  or 
soiled,  or  be  draped  over  chairs  or 
benches  to  be  used  for  seating  purposes, 
and  that  no  object  or  emblem  of  any 
kind  should  be  placed  above  or  upon  it. 
This  department  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  sees  no  objection  to  flying 
the  flag  at  night  on  civilian  property 
provided  it  is  not  so  flown  for  adver- 
tising purposes. 

"It  is  becoming  the  practice  through- 
out the  country  to  display  the  national 
flag  on  all  patriotic  occasions,  especially 
on  the  following  days :  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, February  12;  Washington's  birth- 
day, February  22 ;  Mother's  day,  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  May;  Memorial  day,  May 
30;  Flag  day,  June  14,  and  Independence 
day,  July  4.  It  seems  appropriate  that 
where  several  flags  or  emblems  are  dis- 
played on  a  pole,  or  otherwise,  the 
United  States  flag  should  always  be 
hoisted  first  and  hung  or  displayed  at 
the  top;  that  in  any  parade  the  United 
States  flag  should  always  have  the  place 
of  honor,  and  that  the  flag  should  never 
be  hung  or  displayed  with  the  union 
down  except  as  a  signal  of  distress  at 
sea.  Existing  regulations  governing  the 
army  provide  that  when  officers  and  en- 
listed men  pass  the  national  flag,  not 
encased,  they  will  render  honors  as  fol- 
lows: If  in  civilian  dress  and  covered, 
they  will  uncover,  holding  the  headdress 
opposite  the  left  shoulder  with  the  right 
hand;  if  uncovered,  they  will  salute  with 
the  right  hand  salute.  A  flag  unfurled 
and  hung  in  a  room  in  which  officers  or 
enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  present 
will  be  saluted  by  them  the  first  time 
they  have  occasion  to  pass  it  but  not 
thereafter.  The  hand  salute  is  as  fol- 
lows: Raise  the  right  hand  smartly  till 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  touches  the 
lower  part  of  the  headdress  above  the 
right  eye,  thumb  and  fingers  extended 
and  joined,  palm  to  left,  forearm  in- 
clined to  about  45  degrees,  hand  and 
wrist  straight;  at  the  same  time  look 
toward  the  person  saluted;  drop  the  arm 
smartly  to  the  side. 

"Old  or  worn-out  flags  should  not  be 
used  either  for  banners  or  for  any  sec- 
ondary purpose.  When  a  flag  is  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  is  no  longer  a  fitting 
emblem  for  display,  it  should  not  be  cast 
aside  nor  used  in  any  way  that  might 
be  viewed  as  disrespectful  to  the  national 
colors,  but  should  be  destroyed  as  a 
whole,  privately,  preferably  by  burning 
or  by  some  other  method  lacking  in  any 
suggestion  of  irreverence  or  disrespect 
due  the  emblem  representing  our 
country."  f  ^ 
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Work  for  War,  Not  Self 


A~ IGRICULTTJRE   a  Public  Utility," 
was  the  subject  of  the  commence- 
J  ment   address  of  Dr.  Alonzo  E. 
Taylor  at  the  Kansas  Agricultur- 
al College  last  week. 

"There  is  too  much  individualistic  se- 
lection of  the  work  that  each  must  do, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  fulfillment," 
said  Doctor  Taylor.  "The  boys  who  go 
abroad  become  mobilized  units  in  a  na- 
tional program.  Shall  you  and  I  be  less  ? 
The  soldier  accepts  what  is  offered  to 
him  in  pay,  clothes,  food,  toil,  danger, 
instruction,  and  pension.  Have  I  the 
right  to  stipulate  the  exact  terms  on 
which  I  will  support  him?  In  a  smaller 
sense,  does  not  each  of  us  share  with  the 
soldier  the  privilege  of  service,  fidelity 
and  sacrifice?  We  risk  so  little  and  stip- 
ulate so  much,  he  risks  so  much  and  stip- 
ulates so  little. 

"When  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  your  boy 
to  go  over  the  top  or  to  carry  on,  he 
does  not  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
to  see  what  others  are  doing.  Across 
the  seas,  from  the  Vosges  to  the  plains 
of  Flanders,  American  boys  face  the  east, 
face  the  enemy.  They  do  not  look  back 
at  us,  they  trust  us,  behind  their  backs, 
to  do  our  part.  Our  part  is  to  work  for 
war  and  not  for  self.  Force,  force  to  the 
uttermost  for  them.  Work,  work  to  the 
uttermost  for  us." 

Pointing  out  that  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  direct  public  utilities  of  war- 
time, though  not  always  so  regarded,  the 
speaker  traced  the  methods  that  have 
been  followed  in  warring  countries  for 
the  control  of  such  utilities.  From  his 
wide  study  of  food  problems,  and  his  ex- 
periences in  European  countries,  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  Doctor  Taylor 
discussed  agricultural  conditions  and  re- 
quirements in  a  scholarly  and  interest- 
ing manner. 

The  deflection  of  agricultural  labor  to 
other  occupations,  he  pointed  out,  has 
been  a  regular  result  of  the  war.  By 
October,  1916,  30  per  cent  of  the  agri- 
cultural labor  of  England  had  left  the 
land,  while  in  France  60  per  cent  of  the 
male  workers  had  departed.  Prior  to 
the  war,  42  per  cent  of  the  German 
workers  of  the  soil  were  women.  This 
figure  had  risen,  by  the  fall  of  1917,  to 
80  per  cent.  In  this  country  the  male 
agricultural  labor  has  not  yet  been  re- 
duced more  than  25  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  discussing  labor,  Doc- 
tor Taylor  took  up  problems  of  seed, 
fertilizer,  machinery,  acreage,  disposition 
of  produce,  th_e  rationing  of  domesticated 
animals,  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  remuneration.  In  each  case  he 
showed  what  had  been  done  in  European 
countries,  and  discussed  also  conditions 
in  the  United  States. 

"Every  farmer,  laborer,  merchant, 
banker,  and  manufacturer  must  expect 
to  suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  war," 
said  the  speaker,  "the  sole  exception  be- 
ing agencies  that  are  directly  engagr.d 
in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of 
warfare,  and  from  these  it  is  the  prac- 
tice in  Europe  to  remove  the  excess 
profits  by  appropriate  taxation.  Ship 
owners  alone  have  been  permitted  to 
profit  exorbitantly  during  this  war, 
partly  as  an  expression  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dangers  to  which  shipping  is 
exposed,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  in- 
ability to  control  the  operations  of  in- 
ternational commerce. 

"In  every  country  it  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  the  war  that  few  individuals 
have  profited.  The  vast  majority  have 
lost,  and  the  efforts  of  the  state  in  its 
control  of  industry  should  be  guided  al- 
ways by  the  policy  of  so  distributing 
the  losses  as  to  render  them  equitable. 
Nowhere  among  warring  nations,  or 
among  the  neutral  nations  closely  con- 
cerned, has  the  agricultural  class  profited 
relatively  as  the  result  of  the  war,  ex- 
cept in  Germany. 

"The  most  that  agriculture  can  expect 
is  to  break  even,  in  the  same  sense  that 
this  would  have  occurred  during  peace 
time.  The  farmer  must  conduct  his  op- 
erations wi'th  the  definite  recognition 
that  he  is  excluded  from  participation  in 
increased  returns  through  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  war  supply  and  war  de- 
mand. He  must  conduct  his  operations 
without  war  profits,  but  with  a  war  con- 
science. The  farmer  farms  because  he 
must.  He  is  impelled  by  fidelity  to  his 
craft,  loyalty  to  his  rule  of  agricultural 
practice  and  inspired  by  patriotism.  In 
the  nature  of  the  economics  of  his  craft 
there  is  no  war  reward  but  the  blessing 
of  conscience." 

Doctor  Taylor  pointed  out  that  in  the 
case  of  some  public  utilities,  remunera- 


tion might  be  definitely  fixed,  because 
there  is  an  economic  basis  on  which  re- 
muneration can  be  computed.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  farmers,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  figuring  costs  of  production, 
even  on  the  individual  farm,  this  is  im- 
practicable in  the  case  of  agriculture. 


Save  the  Beans 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  feel 
that  all  food  belongs  to  a  common  store 
to  be  distributed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour,  and  that  if  some  of  those  who 
are  dependent  on  America's  food  supply 
starve  it  will  be  because  some  of  us 
here  have  been  guilty  of  stealing  more 
than  our  share  from  the  common  sup- 
ply. Just  now  more  meat  is  needed 
abroad,  while  at  home  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  beans.  As  beans  are  a  good  meat 
substitute,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would 
seem  to  be  to  eat  more  beans  and  less 


meat.  The  needs  of  the  army  and  navy 
from  the  1917  bean  crop  have  been  pro- 
tected, and  now  our  surplus  must  be 
utilized  before  it  becomes  infested  with 
weevils.  Once  such  a  waste  in  ware- 
house or  grocery  store  meant  only  that 
somebody  had  lost  money  on  beans,  but 
now  it  is  a  sin  that  may  be  paid  for  in 
the  blood  of  our  sons. 

This  unseasonable  surplus  of  beans 
the  Food  Administration  declares  to  be 
due  not  to  over-production  but  to  lack 
of  transportation  and  distribution  facil- 
ities when  beans  were  most  needed. 

For  the  coming  seas*on  bean  growers 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  the  Allies  and  of  supplying  the  home 
market.  The  high  price  of  meat  and  the 
call  for  meat  conservation  has  increased 
the  demand  for  beans,  and  the  coming 
winter  will  no  doubt  show  increased  con- 
sumption. 

Where  farmers  have  on  hand  only  a 
small  supply  of  beans,  the  best  conserva- 
tion is  to  eat  them  now.  If  the  supply 
is  big  enough  to  carry  over,  these  beans 


can  be  stored,  if  free  from  weevils,  in 
paper  sacks  or  "seamless"  cloth  sacks. 
Beans  that  have  any  weevils  should  be 
treated  as  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 799,  which  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Division  of  Publications,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A  chicken  of  any  breed  or  age  that 
shows  signs  of  sickness  or  weakness 
should  be  removed  at  once  and  doctored, 
or  killed  and  burned.  Prompt  action 
may  prevent  further  trouble.  Delay  is 
almost  certain  in  the  end  to  have  serious 
results  for  the  rest  of  the  flock. 


War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  a  German 
peace  is  uglier.  Russian  farmers  are 
producing  German  food. 


France  allows  one  person  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar  per  month;  Swit- 
zerland, one;  England,  two.  We  use 
seven. 


How  the  Armies'  need  for 
meat  was  answered 


IN  a  fighting  man's  ration,  meat  is 
the  important  item.  Twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  called  for  daily. 

To  supply  the  meat  needs  of  an 
army  that  was  suddenly  expanded 
from  100,000  to  1,500,000  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  Added  to  the  needs  of 
the  Allies,  it  is  a  staggering  one. 

The  American  stockman  and  the 
American  packer  may  justly  take 
pride  in  the  way  they  have  met  these 
needs. 

During  1917,  stockmen  sent  to 
market  nearly  2,000,000  more  cattle 
than  during  1916.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  more  cattle  remaining  on 
American  farms  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  production  of  hogs 
has  also  been  increasing.  All  of 
this  in  spite  of  high  feed  prices,  and 
scarcity  of  labor. 

How  the  packers  have  done  their 
part  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
week,  Swift  8s  Company  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  Allies  and  the 
American  Armies  abroad  24,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  fat — enough  to 


have  fed  America's  peace-time  army 
for  more  than  six  months. 

An  order  of  this  size  means  the 
dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and  200,000 
hogs. 

To  move  the  finished  products,  800 
freight  cars  were  needed.  Of  these 
650  were  from  the  Swift  refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three  days  after  the  order  was  re- 
ceived by  Swift  &  Company,  shipments 
began,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
rolling  seaward  within  a  week. 

Since  January  1,  1918,  over  400 
carloads  of  our  products  per  week 
have  been  shipped  abroad  on  war 
requirements. 

The  nation's  meat  supply  machinery 
has  stood  the  test. 

Not  once  has  there  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
American  packer  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment's needs. 

On  their  part,  Swift  8s  Company 
performs  their  service  without  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  profit  and  with  a 
limit  of  9%  return  on  capital  employed 
in  the  Meat  Departments,  which  means 
about  2  cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 
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Waste  Nothing 

This  is  no  time  for  "cream  slacker"  separators  or 
wasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the  Food 
Administration  begging  every  one  to  stop  waste,  "cream 
slacker  "  methods  of  skimming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  partly  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money* 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint  —  clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


ATTENTION  FARMERS! 
200 — Choice  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farms  for  Sale  and  Rent — 200 

At  Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms. 

It  will  pay  parties  who  want  to  buy  or  rent  farms,  to  answer  this  advertisement. 

Write 

Jas.  P.  Allen,  Home  Office,  Box  46,  Station  E,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Or  Branch  Office,  Inola,  Oklahoma 


War  Takes  Horses 

Seventy-five  thousand  sound  Kansas 
horses — an  average  of  750  from  each 
county — have  been  shipped  across  the 
Bea.  Dr.  C.  W.  MeCampbell,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  secretary  of  the 
Live  Stock  Registry  Board  of  the  state 
is  authority  for  this  statement.  He  be- 
lieves that  many  thousands  must  follow 
to  help  win  this  great  war.  In  numer- 
ous instances  horses  that  could  not  well 
be  spared  have  been  sacrificed,  and  this 
materially  lessened  the  horse  power  of 
the  state. 

"High  class  draft  horses  are  bringing 
higher  prices  at  farm  sales  than  ever 
before,"  said  Dr.  MeCampbell.  "This  is 
probably  the  best  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  good  work  horses  in  this 
country. 

"The  effect  of  the  war  is  more  notice- 
able in  Europe.  Recently  at  Hereford, 
England,  58  grade  geldings  and  mares 
sold  at  public  auction  at  prices  ranging 
from  $500  to  $850  each.  In  the  issue 
of  the  Hereford  Times  reporting  this 
sale,  there  also  appears  the  following 
notice:    'The  executive  committee  of  the 


Herefordshire  war  agricultural  commit- 
tee has  decided  that  no  horses  suitable 
for  work  on  the  land,  under  six  years  of 
age,  may  be  sold  out  of  the  country.' 

"Reconstruction  processes  after  the 
war  will  add  to  the  present  demand  and 
the  United  States  with  its  excellent  nat- 
ural advantages  will  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish the  horses  needed.  As  only  one  out 
of  every  twenty  of  the  horses  of  the 
state  will  classify  as  a  draft  horse  and 
weigh  1,600  pounds  or  more,  each  Kan- 
sas farmer  should  breed  every  mare  he 
owns  showing  a  predominance  of  draft 
breeding  to  a  good,  sound,  purebred 
draft  stallion  m  1918.  Such  a  policy 
will  be  profitablb  as  well  as  patriotic." 


NO  MORE  SPILT  MILK! 

Government  reports  show 
$18,000,000   worth   lost  in 
■^k     \\    one  yoar.  Stop  this  loss  with 
\\\  Henthorn's  Milk  Can  Lock. 
^A:'-:;'  \l  Liocks  and  seals  can  secure- 
^N^^JI  ly.    Imjxissible  for  cream  or 
milk  to  be  spilled  or  pil- 
jl=3^v_y  fared.   Price.  65  cents.  Ask 
g£  dealer  or  write 

Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 
Osawatomlc  -  -   •  Kansaj 


n~  N  ONE  sense  a  good  test  of  the 
successful  dairyman  is  his  ability 
to  raise  skim-milk  calves.  To 
continue  in  the  business  and 
make  progress  in  herd  improvement  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  calves  and  they  must 
be  well  raised.  The  scrawny,  pot-bel- 
lied, under-sized  calves  frequently  seen 
on  farms  where  cream  is  sold  are  an  ad- 
vertisement of  failure  in  this  important 
feature  of  dairy  farming.  The  stock 
cattle  man  in  derision  applies  the  name 
"buttermilk  calves"  to  these  poorly  fed 
individuals  and  steers  clear  of  the  farm 
where  such  calves  are  raised  when  he  19 
picking  up  stock  for  feeding.  The  rea- 
son for  the  poor  results  many  get  ha 
feeding  skim-milk  calves  is  not  that 
skim  milk  is  low  in  feeding  value.  It 
lias  a  high  feeding  value,  but  its  limita- 
tions must  be  recognized.  After  remov- 
ing the  butter  fat  it  is  unbalanced  and 
dues  not  make  a  perfect  feed  when  fed 
alone,  but  it  contains  practically  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  growth,  and 
when  properly  used  calves  almost  if  not 
fully  equal  to  calves  suckled  by  their 
mothers  can  be  raised  on  skim  milk. 

After  recognizing  the  necessity  for  ab- 
solute cleanliness  in  handling  the  skim 
milk  fed  the  calves,  perhaps  the  next 
lesson  is  to  learn  how  important  is  the 
grain  ration  in  the  diet  of  the  skim 
milk  calf.  It  is  only  as  the  calf  is  able 
to  eat  and  digest  grain  that  a  balanced 
ration  can  be  provided  when  skim  milk 
is  fed.  The  change  from  whole  milk  to 
skim  milk  can  usually  be  made  when  the 
calf  is  about  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
The  exact  time  depends  on  its  size  and 
■vigor  and  the  matter  of  getting  it  to 
eating  grain,  for  until  a  calf  is  eating 
and  digesting  some  starchy  grain  like 
corn  it  cannot  thrive  on  separator  skim 
milk.  If  the  calf  is  doing  well  at  the 
age  indicated,  begin  to  change  from 
whole  milk  to  skim  milk  gradually  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  persistent  and 
definite  effort  to  teach  it  to  eat  grain. 
There  is  probably  no  better  way  than  to 
throw  a  little  dry  corn  chop  and  bran 
into  its  mouth  as  soon  as  it  gets  through 
with  the  milk.  The  grain  will  stick  to 
the  calf's  mouth  and  it  will  usually  get 
to  chewing  it  and  acquire  a  taste  for  it. 
A  little  chop  and  bran  can  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pail  or  feeding  vessel  after 
the  milk  has  all  been  taken  out  and  the 
calf  will  soon  be  eating  it.  Never  mix 
grain  with  the  milk  because  starchy 
feeds  must  be  chewed  so  that  the  proper 
juices  of  the  mouth  are  mixed  with  it 
before  it  is  swallowed.  This  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  digestion  of  starch. 
If  swallowed  without  chewing,  the  grain 
would  be  very  imperfectly  digested  and 
the  starch  would  not  take  the  place  of 
the  butter  fat  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  milk. 

When  the  calf  is  young  a  small  hand- 
ful of  the  grain  is  all  it  will  take,  but 
as  it  grows  older  the  amount  can  gradu- 
ally be  increased.  If  the  calf  is  to  be 
marketed  or  fed  out  for  market  later, 
it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  give  it  practically 
all  the  grain  it  will  eat.  The  dairy  bred 
heifer,  however,  should  not  be  over  fed 
on  corn.  As  it  gets  older  other  feeds 
rich  in  protein,  such  as  alfalfa,  can  be 
supplied.  It  is  also  well  to  combine 
other  grains  or  concentrated  feed  with 
the  corn.  A  good  grain  mixture  to  feed 
to  growing  calves  is  a  mixture  of  500 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  300  pounds  of 
dred  pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal.  When 
oats  are  too  high  in  price,  they  can  be 
oats  are  too  high  in  p  rice,  they  can  be 
reduced  in  quantity  or  left  out  entirely 
and  still  leave  the  ration  a  good  one  for 
developing  dairy  bred  calves.  Oats, 
however,  are  an  exceptionally  good  grain 
for  developing  growing  animals  of  all 
kinds  and  should  not  be  left  out  unless 
they  are  very  high  in  price  or  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Of  course,  being  a  ruminant,  and  hav- 
ing the  four  stomachs,  the  calf  should 
early  have  the  opportunity  to  eat  bulky 
feeds,  such  as  hay;  and  during  the  first 
few  months  of  its  life  there  is  probably 
no  hay  better  than  that  made  from  the 
native  prairie  grass.  Alfalfa  is  not  a 
good  hay  at  this  time,  as  it  is  too  lax- 
ative and  the  calf  is  getting  all  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  growth  in  the  skim 
milk. 

There  are  a  number  of  calf  feeds  or 
calf  meals  on  the  market  which  are  very 
good  for  supplementing  skim  milk,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  just  as  well  to  depend  up- 
on the  home  grown  feeds  mentioned,  if 


plenty  of  skim  milk  can  be  fed.  Where 
calves  must  be  raised  on  a  very  limited 
amount  of  milk  some  of  these  specially 
prepared  calf  meals  can  be  used  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  It  is  much  more 
difficult,  however,  to  raise  calves  if  the 
milk  must  be  limited. 


Feeding  Grain  with  Pasture 

Does  it  pay  to  feed  grain  to  milk  cows 
on  pasture,  is  a  question  frequently 
asked.  It  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  milk  cows  are  giving  and 
the  character  of  the  pasture.  It  is  not 
customary  to  feed  average  milk  cows 
any  grain  while  the  pasture  is  good,  as 
it  usually  is  during  the  early  summer 
months.  The  cow  is  able  to  eat  all  the 
grass  necessary  for  maintaining  an  aver- 
age flow  of  milk  and  at  a  very  low  cost. 
A  eow  producing  less  than  a  pound  of 
butter  fat  a  day  can  get  all  the  nutri- 
ents required  from  good  pasture.  The 
cow  having  a  capacity  for  producing 
more  than  a  pound  of  butter  fat  a  day 
can  usually  be  fed  some  grain  with  prof- 
it. This  means  that  a  Jersey  cow  giv- 
ing not  to  exceed  twenty  pounds  of  milk 
or  a  Holstein  giving  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty pounds  a  day  does  not  need  grain  in 
addition  to  good  pasture. 

Cows  producing  more  milk  than  the 
amount  mentioned  simply  cannot  est 
and  digest  enough  grass  to  supply  the 
necessary  nutrients  for  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  milk  and  butter  fat,  and  for  such 
cows  it  will  usually  pay  to  add  some 
grain  even  when  they  are  running  on 
the  best  pasture.  A  rule  followed  by 
the  dairymen  at  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  is  to  feed  about  five 
pounds  of  grain  daily  to  a  cow  produc- 
ing a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  daily, 
and  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  grain  when 
the  cow  gives  two  pounds  of  butter  a 
day.  In  feeding  these  rather  limited 
amounts  of  grain,  corn  or  other  starchy 
grain  can  be  used  alone.  In  case  of 
high  producing  cows  requiring  larger 
quantities  of  grain,  additional  protein 
must  be  supplied  and  it  is  advisable  to 
add  some  bran  and  cottonseed  meal  to 
the  mixture.  Of  course  these  sugges- 
tions as  to  grain  feeding  are  dependent 
on  the  cows  having  the  run  of  good, 
luxuriant  pasture.  Every  daTryman 
knows  that  when  the  weather  gets  hot 
and  the  rains  do  not  come  pasture  gets 
very  short  and  cows  simply  will  not 
keep  up  the  milk  flow  without  receiving 
considerable  extra  feed.  During  the  late 
summer  when  this  condition  is  almost 
sure  to  exist  feeding  silage  or  some  kind 
of  green  forage  crop  is  almost  neeesaTy 
to  help  out  the  pasture. 


Dehorning  Dairy  Animals 

Horns  are  a  nuisance  on  cattle  and 
especially  on  dairy  cattle.  Dairymen  al- 
most inevitably  follow  the  practice  of 
dehorning  cows,  so  they  cannot  injure 
each  other  and  thus  reduce  the  milk  pro- 
duction. In  pure-bred  herds  there  is  a 
sort  of  a  sentiment  attached  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horns  and  it  is  usually 
customary  in  such  herds  to  leave  them 
on.  Considered  strictly  from  the  stand- 
point of  milk  production,  horns  have  no 
place  in  a  dairy  herd.  The  advantages 
of  having  the  horns  removed  will  more 
than  offset  the  temporary  decrease  in 
the  flow  of  milk  caused  by  the  dehorn- 
ing operation.  It  is  not  a  good  plan, 
however,  to  dehorn  mature  cattle  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  flies  are  pres- 
ent and  liable  to  infect  the  wounds. 

The  ideal  time  to  remove  horns  is  be- 
fore they  ever  start.  In  case  this  has 
been  neglected,  it  is  usually  best  to  wait 
until  the  animals  are  about  two  years 
old,  for  if  the  horns  are  cut  before  they 
reach  this  age  they  are  likely  to  develop 
stubs.  The  old  method  of  removing  the 
horns  was  to  put  the  animals  in  a  chute 
and  saw  them  off,  but  dehorning  shears 
are  now  manufactured  and  sold  which 
are  designed  to  remove  the  horns  of 
young  animals  quickly  and  easily. 

To  nip  the  embryo  horn  in  the  bud  so 
it  will  not  develop,  it  must  be  treated 
when  the  calf  is  from  three  to  five  days 
of  age.  The  treatment  consists  in  burn- 
ing the  horn  button  with  caustic  potash. 
To  do  this,  first  clip  the  hair  around  the 
button  so  it  can  be  seen  and  felt.  Then 
take  the  stick  of  potash,  holding  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  none  of  it  can  get 
on  the  fingers,  and  after  moistening  the 
end  rub  the  little  button  or  embryo  horn 
(Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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S  A  cattle  feeder,  an  admirer  of  all 
beef  breeds  and  a  breeder  in  a 
small  way  of  Herefords,  I  have 
been  asked  to  write  something 
concerning  the  desirability  of  closer  co- 
operation and  a  fuller  measure  of  un- 
derstanding, emulation  and  cordiality 
between  the  advocates  of  the  various 
breeds.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  give  my  views  on  these 
matters,  particularly  since  I  am  now 
separating  myself  for  an  indefinite 
period  from  a  calling  to  which  I  have 
long  been  devoted  and  which,  I  am  sure, 
is  destined  to  attain  a  most  brilliant 
future  in  the  hands  of  men  of  clear 
vision  and  high  ideals.  What  I  shall 
write,  therefore,  being  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  valedictory  to  the  followers 
t)f  my  chosen  profession,  will,  perhaps, 
possess  a  certain  frankness  and  possibly 
a  lack  of  tact  that  I  might  hesitate  to 
employ  under  other  circumstances. 

The  great  war,  to  the  victorious  pros- 
ecution of  which  our  country  is  now 
committed,  will  inevitably  rebuild  the 
world,  not  only  politically  and  econom- 
ically, but  socially  and  spiritually  as 
well.  Of  all  spheres  of  human  activity 
that  will  be  affected  by  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  none  will  undergo  greater 
changes  than  will  the  professions  that 
have  to  do  with  the  raising  of  food 
products.  When  the  war  finally  ends  a 
distressed  and  hungry  world  will  clamor 
to  be  fed  and  the  owners  of  the  sources 
from  which  alone  its  needs  can  be  sat- 
isfied will  find  themselves  in  a  position 
that  will  rank  in  both  honors  and  emol- 
uments at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of 
man's  vocations.  The  day  of  the  agri- 
culturist is  certainly  about  to  dawn. 
Never  before  have  the  fruits  of  agricul- 
ture been  recognized  so  universally  as 
paramount  to  the  products  of  all  other 
industries.  Never  before  has  the  world 
held  such  sure  promise  of  honor  and 
usefulness  for  the  man  who  produces 
them. 

To  make  the  best  of  his  opportunity 
the  farmer  must  meet  it  with  new  vision 
and  new  standards.  He  must  fit  him- 
self and  his  descendants  for  the  new 
dignity  that  is  about  to  clothe  him.  If, 
tired  and  discouraged  by  the  drudgery  of 
a  hard  struggle  on  a  farm  that  in  the 
past  has  yielded  only  a  bare  living  to 
his  best  efforts,  he  has  gone  to  town  to 
exist  on  the  rental  that  a  tenant  skims 
from  his  soil,  he  should  take  steps  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  farm  with  a  new 
outlook,  with  more  intelligent  methods 
than  he  used  formerly  and  with  every 
assurance  of  a  brighter  and  more  useful 
future.  He  should  engage  in  reasonable 
efforts  to  improve  rural  social  conditions, 
to  make  country  life  the  most  desirable 
life,  for  as  such  it  is  destined  to  be  uni- 
versally regarded  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. And  most  of  all  he  should  strive 
to  anchor  firmly  in  the  soil  of  the  home 
farm  the  hearts  of  his  children.  Sturdy 
and  sanely  educated  men  and  women 
should  be  the  farm's  best  product. 

In  preparing  for  his  new  honors  and 
responsibilities  the  farmer's  first  consid- 
eration on  the  technical  side  must  be 
the  fertility  of  his  land,  and  this  he  can 
best  conserve  by  enlightened  practice  of 
the  highest  branch  of  agriculture,  name- 
ly, the  breeding  and  growing  of  live 
stock.  Here  he  will  find  not  only  his 
surest  profits,  but  engaging  problems 
that  will  awaken  his  imagination  and 
ambition  and  add  infinitely  to  the  zest 
of  living. 

As  with  all  else,  so  with  this  industry, 


the  human  problem  is  the  most  impor- 
tant item.  Indeed,  in  the  production  of 
pure-bred  live  stock  the  human  faetor 
holds  a  unique  and  pre-eminent  place, 
since  the  value  of  an  animal  is  enhanced 
by  a  recorded  pedigree  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  honor  of  the  man  who 
signs  the  application  is  unimpeachable. 
Without  men  of  undoubted  honesty  be- 
hind its  published  records  a  breed  asso- 
ciation is  worse  than  a  delusion  and  a 
farce  because  it  is  guilty  of  acquiecenee 
in  fraud. 

So  also  the  new  era  will  insist  that  an 
uncompromising  stand  be  taken  against 
every  appearance  of  circumstance  that 
may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  fake  sales 
or  deceptive  practices  in  public  auctions. 
In  no  surer  way  can  a  breeder  destroy 
his  own  future  and  hamper  the  progress 
of  his  breed  than  by  giving  just  cause 
for  the  incubation  of  such  suspicion. 

Rivalries,  of  course,  will  persist,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
more  tolerant  in  quality  and  more  gen- 
erously tempered  by  kindliness  than  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  color- 
less man  and  of  little  value  to  his  call- 
ing who  would  not  prefer  the  animals  of 
his  choice  to  those  of  any  other  breed, 
but  his  advocacy  of  his  own  animals 
should  be  modified  by  his  admiration  for 
his  rivals'  and  a  generous  recognition 
that  there  is  room  for  all.  In  fact,  the 
devotion  of  any  honest  and  intelligent 
man  to  any  breed  of  live  stock  is  in  itself 
a  complete  justification  for  the  existence 
of  that  breed  and  entitles  it  to  an  hon- 
orable place  among  its  rivals. 

I'm  sure  it  takes  no  prophetic  gift  to 
certainly  foretell  the  quick  arrival  of  the 
conditions  here  forecast.  The  new  world 
that  the  war  creates  will  honor  the 
farmer  as  never  before  and  on  the  own- 
ership and  intelligent  cultivation  of  land 
and  its  unselfish  use  for  the  benefit  of  a 
new  and  more  just  and  happier  social 
order  will  be  based,  very  probably,  the 
only  recognized  claims  to  such  aristoc- 
racy as  our  traditions  will  countenance. 
The  sooner  we  clear  the  way  for  its 
advent  by  conforming  our  lives  and  our 
practices  to  its  requirements,  the  quicker 
will  the  new  era  be  established  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  promises  begin. 

I  must  congratulate  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  on  hav- 
ing anticipated,  as  I  sense  it,  something 
of  the  coming  changes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  plan  and  purpose  of  physical 
structure  of  this  very  magazine  reflect 
something  of  the  coming  epoch  and  ex- 
hale something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
new  order.  It  seems  to  have  called  a 
truce  to  intense  commercial  rivalries. 
l>ignity  and  beauty  characterize  it,  while 
the  boastful  display  of  the  feature  ad- 
vertisement is  conspicuously  absent.  Its 
aim  is  very  evidently  toward  higher 
standards  and  less  sordid  ideals  in  the 
live  stock  world.  Its  example  is  certain 
to  be  adopted  by  every  breed  association 
as  the  old  order  fades  and  the  new  ar- 
rives. 

Meanwhile  my  best  wish  for  all  asso- 
ciations of  live  stock  breeders  in  this 
country  is  that  the  honor  of  their  mem- 
bers may  always  excel  the  excellence  of 
their  beasts. 


DEHORNING  DAIRY  ANIMALS. 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 
until  it  appears  red,  indicating  that  the 
caustic  has  burned  through  the  outer 
skin  or  tissue.  If  properly  done,  the 
little  button  or  embryo  horn  will  be  de- 
stroyed, leaving  a  slight  depression.  If 


IAPTAIN  DAN  CASEMENT  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
breeders  of  Herefords  in  this  country,  and  this  article  was  pre- 
pared by  him  for  "The  Shorthorn  in  America"  just  before  his  de- 
parture for  France  on  the  ill-fated  Tuscania.    A  cable  from  him 
later  read,  "Still  in  fighting  trim." 

"Captain  Casement  is  a  man  of  keen  discernment  and  broad  vision," 
says  Frank  Tomson,  the  editor.  "He  is  an  asset  of  inestimable  value  to 
American  live  stock  husbandry,  a  deep  student  of  its  problems,  a  man  of 
unselfish  motives,  of  patriotic  inclination  and  practices. 

"His  published  expression  here  is  in  harmony  with  his  progressive 
ideas  and  touches  the  chord  of  fraternal  relationship  existing  among  all 
live  stock  improvers  of  whatever  breed  or  creed." 


the  first  treatment  is  not  effective,  burn 
the  button  again  in  three  or  four  days. 
Keep  the  calves  out  of  the  rain  or  some 
of  the  caustic  may  run  down  the  side  of 
the  face  and  possibly  get  into  their  eyes. 

The  sticks  of  caustic  potash  very 
quickly  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and 
lose  their  stick  form.  They  can  be  kept 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles  tightly  corked 
and  will  retain  the  stick  form  longer  if 
some  pieces  of  blotting  paper  are  kept 
in  the  bottle  to  absorb  the  surplus  mois- 
ture. 


Cleanliness  in  Handling  Milk 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed 
on  practicing  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
handling  of  milk  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. Milk  can  be  kept  sweet  a  great 
deal  longer  if  thoroughly  sanitary  meas- 
ures are  followed  in  milking  and  if  it  is 
cooled  as  soon  as  possible  to  at  least  the 
temperature  of  well  water.  Prof.  O.  E. 
Reed  of  our  Agricultural  College  recent- 
ly called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
cleanliness  and  low  temperature  are  the 
things  most  essential  in  handling  milk 
successfully  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
handle  milk  so  it  will  keep  sweet  during 
the  winter  months.  During  the  summer 
period  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  milk 
sweet  for  any  length  of  time.  The  lac- 
tic acid  bacteria,  which  are  the  organ- 
isms causing  milk  to  sour,  thriving  best 
at  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  90  de- 
grees. It  is  impossible  to  keep  these  or- 
ganisms from  getting  into  the  milk,  but 
by  cooling  it  quickly  to  50  degrees  or 
lower  if  possible  they  will  develop  or  in- 
crease in  numbers  very  slowly. 

The  most  practical  way  to  cool  milk 
on  the  farm  is  to  use  water  pumped  di- 
rect from  the  well,  stirring  the  milk  in 
the  can  in  order  to  cool  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  ice  is  available,  the  milk 
can  be  cooled  more  quickly  and  to  a  low- 
er temperature.  Cream  for  butter  mak- 
ing should  be  handled  just  as  carefully, 
because  good  butter  cannot  be  made 
from  cream  which  has  become  too  sour. 

Milk  would  never  sour  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  keep  all  the  bacteria  or  organ- 
isms out  of  it,  but  these  organisms  get 
into  it  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep 
them  out.  Every  particle  of  dust,  dirt, 
or  hair  falling  into  the  milk  while  it  is 
being  drawn  carries  large  numbers  of 
these  organisms  which  cause  milk  to 
sour.  Keeping  out  as  much  dirt  as  pos- 
sible reduces  the  number  of  bacteria. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  the  partially 


covered  pail  and  wiping  the  flank  and 
udder  of  the  cow  with  a  moist  cloth 
just  before  milking,  or  even  washing  if 
these  parts  are  very  dirty. 

Two  states  are  now  on  an  absolutely 
wheatless  basis  until  after  harvest. 
Texas  was  the  first  state  to  go  on  a 
wheatless  basi3  until  harvest  and  sim- 
ilar moves  have  been  made  by  siugle 
counties  in  the  South.  Montana  is  the 
first  large  unit  in  the  North  to  become 
wheatless.  This  state  through  a  refer- 
endum to  the  counties  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  ship  all  flour  stocks  on  hand 
out  of  the  state  and  abandon  all  traffic 
in  wheat  flour  and  wheat  products. 
"Montana  is  absolutely  wheatless  until 
July  1  and  until  August  if  necessary," 
is  the  message  sent  to  the  Federal  Food 
Administration  by  Alfred  Atkinson,  food 
administrator  for  the  state.  "County 
administrators  today  declared  that  their 
people  are  ready  for  such  measures.  The 
vote  was  unanimous."  This  means  that 
the  mills  of  that  state  will  ship  out  all 
wheat  products  milled  from  this  day 
forth.  Bran  will  be  the  only  wheat 
product  used  in  the  state,  since  it  is  fed 
to  live  stock  and  cannot  be  shipped  to 
Europe. 
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Man  Machines 

Produce  yonr  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cat, 
mold-proof  silage.  Get  an  "Ohio" 
for  your  own  work — variety  of  sizes 
from  _4  h.p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big-  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  64  years'  leadership. 
Write  (or  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Boa  352 
Salem,  Otis 

"Modem  Silaga 
Methods,"  26- 
pages,  26  c 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  E 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  * 

mTaYS'Tr'EE  TRIAL  ESSVy'ViK  citV,e2 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog'- folder  and  "direct-fram- 
factory"  offer.    Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO..  MM  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICA60 


Makes  Farm 
Work  Easy 


IS  there  an  In- 
ternational 
Harvester  Mogul 
Kerosene  Engine 

on  your  farm? 
This  is  an  important 
question  because 
few  factors  contrib- 
ute more  to  farm  life,  in  the  way  of  economy,  time 
saving,  comfort,  and  lasting  satisfaction,  than  the 
right  size  and  type  of  Mogul  engine. 

You  don't  mind  the  lack  of-hired  help  nearly  so 
much  when  you  have  a  Mogul  engine  to  do  the 

1  chores.  Morning  and  night  it  takes  care  of  the  jobs 
that  used  to  be  so  tedious  and  tiresome.  It  does  not 
get  tired  or  quit  just  when  you  need  it  most.  When 
you  find  how  useful  it  is  and  how  cheaply  it  works, 
you  buy  more  labor-saving  machines  for  it  to  run 
until  it  is  doing  all  the  power  jobs  on  the  place. 

Mogul  engines  are  the  standard  steady  reliable 
power.    They  are  designed,   made,  backed  and 

I  guaranteed  by  a  manufacturing  experience  that 
grew  out  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  good 
farm  machine  building.  They  work  economically  on  the 
cheapest  engine  fuel  you  can  buy — kerosene  or  distillate. 
They  start  easily.  They  run  steadily.  They  serve  you  well 
for  years. 

Buy  Mogul  power  and  run  your  farm  more  profitably  and 
with  less  labor.  See  the  dealer  and  write  us  for  catalogues 
describing  Moguls  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  50-h.  p.,  in  all 
Styles,  for  all  purposes,  all  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_■»  _  (Incorporated)  _ 

(CD; Chicago  u  s  Aim* 

xLr  Champion         Deeriac         McConnicb         Milwaukee         Otbome  HjJ'  I 
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For  style  and  comforT 
wear 


ttONORBILT 

SHOES  the  Family 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


mm, 

WICHITA  KANSAS 

Muss 


KANSAS' GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


rfcAKV  171  V  IfTII  I  I7P  Plwwd  anywhere, 
MjAlO  I  r  L  I  rviL.L.E.t\  attracts  and  kills 
all  files.  Neat,  clean* 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers*  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  lor  $1. 

SABOLD  SOMZRS.  160  DeKalb  At*..  Brooklyn,  N.  V 

8  0  H  0  0  £  0    AND  COLLEGES 


Buaincea  course  prepares  for 
government  position*  guaran- 
teeing 1900  annually .  Expenses 
low.  811  indents  from  U 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  P1HLBLAD 
Llndsborg    •    •    ■  KanMt 


OTTAWA 


OTTA  WA,  KANS 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHETED,-  fl^ 
CAMISOLE.COWN.N 
CORf  11  COY LR  YOKE 


in 


jtj/  ■  'V^v^^^^^J  ^INSTRUCTION* 
OK  NO.7  ,     fVj  («/  '■'■!  A. OI  LI K f  CoHDt  f 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

It  may  sound  rather  strange  to  talk 
of  washing  a  fowl  in  soap  before  cook- 
ing it,  but  if  you  have  never  tried  it 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
dirty  oil  which  can  be  removed  in  this 
way.  Scraping  off  the  outside  layer  of 
skin  with  a  knife  after  singeing  the 
fowl,  then  washing  thoroughly  with  a 
cloth  in  a  pan  of  warm  soapy  water, 
and  rinsing  in  clear  water,  insures  clean- 
liness and  gives  a  white,  attractive  skin. 
Of  course  only  a  pure  soap  should  be 
used. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  In  pasaing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A  Toast  to  the  Flag 

Here's  to  the  Red  of  it — 

There's  not  a  thread  of  It, 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 

From  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  it, 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  it. 
Precious  blood  shed  for  it, 

Bathing  it  Red. 

Here's  to  the  White  of  it — 

Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  It, 
Who  knows  the  right  of  it 
But  feels  the  might  of  it  ■ 

Through  day  and  night. 
Womanhood's  care  for  it 
Made  manhood  dare  for  it. 
Purity's  prayer  for  it 

Keeps  it  so  White. 

Here's  to  the  Blue  of  it- 
Heavenly  view  of  it, 
Star-spangled  hue  of  it, 
Honesty's  due  of  it, 

Constant  and  true. 
Here's  to  the  whole  of  it, 
Stars,  stripes,  and  pole  of  it. 
Here's  to  the  soul  of  it — 

Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— John  J.  Daly. 


Children  are  the  hands  by  which  we 
take  hold  of  Heaven.  —  Henry  Ward 
Beeches. 


The  Children's  Hour 

Do  you  make  a  practice  of  reading  to 
your  children?  If  you  are  too  busy  to 
find  time  during  the  day,  a  bedtime 
story  takes  only  a  little  while  and  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  mother  as  well  as  to 
the  child.  One  mother  who  has  several 
small  children  says  she  has  found  that 
nothing  else  hastens  the  getting  of  the 
sleepy  little  ones  ready  for  bed  like  the 
promise  of  a  story.  As  soon  as  they 
are  in  bed  she  reads  something  simple 
and  easily  understood  by  the  youngest, 
and  when  they  have  dropped  off  to  sleep 
something  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  those 
a  little  older.  As  a  result  of  this  prac- 
tice, she  is  cultivating  in  her  children  a 
love  of  good  literature  which  is  very 
evident  in  those  of  the  children  who  are 
now  old  enough  to  read  for  themselves. 

Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  is  an  es- 
pecially good  time  for  reading  and  ex- 
changing confidences  with  the  children. 
There  should  be  some  time  during  the 
day  when  the  family  can  get  together 
for  the  intimate  home  life  for  which 
there  is  so  little  time  during  the  week. 

Don't  expect  the  little  ones  to  care 
for  just  the  same  kind  of  reading  you 
would  choose  for  yourself.  Their  taste 
in  reading  is  immature  and  undeveloped 
as  yet,  and  they  have  a  power  of  imag- 
ination which  we  who  are  older  might 
well   covet   for   ourselves.     Allow  the 


childish  fancy  to  have  full  play,  direct- 
ing it  along  wholesome  lines.  This  qual- 
ity is  going  to  play  an  important  part 
in  later  life  if  it  can  be  retained  and 
developed. 

We  read  a  few  chapters  from  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  to  an  imaginative  child, 
who  was  so  delighted  with  the  story 
that  we  let  her  take  it  home  with  her. 
The  next  day  she  brought  it  back  with 
the  shame-faced  explanation,  "Mamma 
didn't  like  it."  "Why,"  I  inquired,  "did 
she  think  it  was  foolish?"  The  little 
girl  nodded.  Her  interest  in  the  story 
and  the  innocent  pleasure  it  had  given 
her  were  gone.  The  illusion  was  de- 
stroyed. Of  course  the  fanciful  childish 
tale  sounded  foolish  to  the  practical 
mother  when  she  read  it  from  the  view- 
point of  a  mature  woman.  Her  per- 
spective was  wrong;  the  book  was  not 
written  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
men  and  women.  Can  we  not  learn  to 
turn  "to  children  the  heart  of  a  child"? 
Their  minds  are  not  much  occupied  as 
yet  with  the  practical  affairs  of  this 
workaday  world.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be. 
Perhaps  it  is  they  who  are  wise  and  we 
foolish. 

Simple  poetry  always  pleases  children 
if  the  figures  of  speech  which  occur  so 
often  and  are  so  puzzling  are  explained 
to  them.  A  love  for  poetry  which  will 
enrich  the  entire  life  is  easily  acquired 
in  childhood. 

As  the  boys  and  girls  grow  older  let 
them  read  to  you.  This  is  excellent 
training  for  them  and  gives  opportunity 
for  an  interchange  of  thought  regarding 
the  subject  matter  which  helps  the  child 
to  "find  himself." 


Choosing  the  Wardrobe 

The  woman  who  possesses  a  few  care- 
fully selected,  well  made  garments,  of 
material  and  style  that  will  look  well  as 
long  as  the  garments  hold  together,  al- 
ways appears  well  dressed.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  made  for  planning 
and  buying  the  clothing: 

Take  stock  of  all  the  available  cloth- 
ing in  the  house — in  other  words  make 
a  careful  clothing  inventory — once  a 
year. 

On  the  basis  of  income  and  past  ex- 
penditure, make  a  clothing  budget;  that 
is,  a  detailed  plan  of  anticipated  cloth- 
ing expenditure  for  the  coming  year,  if 
possible  for  the  next  three  years.  De- 


|AVE  you  a  son  or  a  brother  in  the  service?  Then  shield  him  and 
hasten  his  return  by  buying  war  savings  stamps.  Throw  about  him 
the  protective  curtain  of  your  dollars — dollars  that  place  in  his 
hands  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  weapons  of  defense  and  offense 
American  ingenuity  can  devise — rifles,  bayonets,  knives,  machine  guns, 
cannons,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  all  the  other  materials  that  are  necessary 
to  make  our  fighting  men  invincible.  With  a  lack  or  an  inferiority  of 
weapons  he  is  handicapped;  with  an  abundance  and  a  superiority  of 
weapons  he  has  a  distinct  advantage.    You  can  do  no  less. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8575 — Ladies'  Matinee  and  Cap:  Cut 

in  sizes  34,  38  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  matinee  is  all  in  one  piece,  with  grace- 
ful points  at  the  sides  and  on  the  sleeves. 
The  cap  may  be  made  to  correspond.  No. 
8603 — Ladies'  Long-Waisted  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  long  waist  is  perfectly  plain  and  a  sash 
is  tied  to  give  a  more  graceful  effect.  A 
two-piece  skirt  with  side  draperies  is 
stitched  to  the  waist.  No.  8584 — Children's 
One-Piece  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and 
10  years.  The  dress  is  made  with  panels  at 
front  and  back.  The  side  sections  of  the 
dress  at  front  and  back  are  gathered  to 
narrow  shoulder  straps.  The  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short. 


No.  8577 — Ladies'.  Waist:  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  has  the  Russian  side  closing  and  it 
may  be  made  with  a  high,  close-fitting  col- 
lar. Two  styles  of  sleeves  are  given — the 
long,  plain  sleeve,  and  the  long  full  sleeve. 
No.  8562 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coat:  Cut  in 
sizes  34,  36.  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  coat  is  double-breasted  and  has  a 
large  convertible  collar.  The  coat  hangs 
straight  from  the  shoulders,  but  it  is  belted 
in  at  the  normal  waistline.  No.  8564— 
blisses'  and  Small  Women's  Two-Gored 
Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  16.  18  and  20  years. 
The  front  gore  is  fitted,  but  the  back  ^ore 
is  gathered  from  seam  to  seam  at  the 
slightly  raised  waistline.  The  pockets  are 
stitched  to  the  ends  of  the  side  tabs. 
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termine  what  percentage  of  the  income 
i6  going  into  clothing. 

Plan  to  purchase  essentials  only,  care- 
fully omitting  all  unnecessary  articles. 

Choose  those  fabrics  and  garments 
that  will  give  back  for  the  material  and 
labor  expended  the  greatest  amount  of 
satisfaction  and  value. 

Wherever  possible  or  advisable,  in- 
stead of  buying  all-wool  materials,  buy 
those  which  are  made  in  part  or  alto- 
gether of  other  textile  fibers,  such  as 
cotton,  silk,  and  artificial  silk,  thus  re- 
leasing wool  for  the  war  needs,  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute.  At  present  no 
wool  is  so  satisfactory  as  silk. 

In  choosing  designs  for  garments, 
select  those  that  require  the  least  prac- 
tical amount  of  cloth. 

Limit  the  number  of  colors  worn. 
Choose,  therefore,  standard  colors,  those 
that  are  becoming  and  those  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  ward- 
robe. Avoid  the  novelty  colors  that  ap- 
pear each  season.  They  are  extravagant 
because  they  never  harmonize  with  any- 
thing else. 

Select  materials  with  reference  to  the 
weave  structure.  The  standard  twill 
and  panama  weaves  are  durable.  Nov- 
elty weaves  should  be  avoided.  They 
are  usually  less  serviceable  and  more 
expensive. 

Put  good  materials  into  the  garments 
designed  for  service.  Put  less  expensive 
materials  into  garments  that  receive  only 
occasional  wear. 

Buy  clothing  that  is  conservative  in 
style;  that  is,  garments  that  are  good 
in  color  and  line;  that  give  to  the  figure 
a  simple  silhouette;  that  are  appropriate 
for  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put; 
that  are  suited  to  the  individual.  Such 
garments  can  be  worn,  without  making 
over,  as  long  as  the  material  lasts. 
Suits,  coats,  hats,  and  dresses,  especially, 
should  be  purchased  with  these  points  in 
mind. 

Learn  to  know  the  standard  fabrics 
and  the  purposes  they  serve  best. — Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Bulletin. 

Can  the  Cockerels 

Can  the  cockerels  when  it  no  longer 
pays  to  feed  them,  is  the  advice  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  giving  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
poultry  clubs  in  the  North  and  West. 
Canning  saves  feed  and  puts  on  the  pan- 
try shelves  material  for  a  chicken  din- 
ner when  poultry  is  highest  in  price. 
This  is  the  method  taught  to  club  mem- 
bers : 

Kill  fowl,  dress  at  once,  cool;  wash 
thoroughly,  draw,  then  cut  into  con- 
venient sections.  Dip  into  cold  water  to 
insure  cleanliness.  Place  in  wire  basket 
or  cheesecloth  and  boil  until  meat  can 
be  removed  from  bones  easily.  Then 
remove  from  boiling  liquid  to  separate 
the  meat  from  bones.  Take  the  meat 
off  in  as  large  sections  as  possible;  pack 
hot  meat  into  hot  glass  jars  or  enam- 
eled cans;  fill  jars  with  pot  liquid  after 
it  has  been  concentrated  one-half;  add 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  per  quart  of 
meat,  for  seasoning;  put  rubbers  and 
caps  of  jars  into  position,  not  tight. 
Cap  and  tip  tin  cans.  Sterilize  for  the 
length  of  time  given  below  for  the  par- 
ticular type  outfit  used: 

Water  bath,  home-made  or  commercial 
(quart  jars),  3  hours;  water  seal,  214 
degrees,  3  hours;  five  pounds  steam  pres- 
sure, 2  hours;  10  to  15  pounds  steam 
pressure,  1  hour. 

Remove  jars,  tighten  covers;  invert  to 
cool  and  test  joints. 

Caution — Use  only  the  very  best  types 
of  rubbers. 
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Use  Barley — Save  Wheat 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
barley  are  raised  yearly  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  heretofore  been  used 
chiefly  for  stock  feed  or  for  malting,  but 
under  present  conditions  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop  is  being  milled  into  flour, 
which,  since  it  is  both  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious, may  well  be  used  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  wheat  substitutes. 

You  may  find  barley  flour  one  of  the 
best  of  these  substitutes.  Delicious 
breads  and  cakes  can  be  made  by  using 
it  to  replace  all  or  part  of  the  wheat 
flour.  The  use  of  barley  flour  for  such 
purposes,  though  new  to  most  of  us,  is 
not  new  to  some  people.  Not  many  years 
ago  barley  was  used  more  extensively 
than  wheat  for  bread-making  in  many 
of  the  European  countries.  Let  us  re- 
vive^.the  art  of  barley  cookery  and  by 
so  doing  "stretch"  our  supply  of  wheat 
flour  so  that  it  may  go  further  to  meet 
the  need  of  our  Allies.  We  can  easily 
do  this  and  at  the  same  time  serve  our 
families  with  delicious  bread,  muffins, 
biscuits,  and  pastry. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  of  the 


United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  found  barley  flour  very  satis- 
factory for  hot  bread,  if  you  replace  one- 
fourth  of  the  wheat  flour  with  barley 
flour  you  will  get  very  good  results. 
With  the  present  need  of  saving  flour  we 
are  asked  to  make  less  yeast  bread  than 
usual,  as  one  cannot  use  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  wheat  substitute  in  yeast 
breads  as  in  hot  breads.  -  Very  good  pie 
crust  can  be  made  with  all  barley  flour 
or  by  using  one-half  barley  and  one-half 
wheat  flour.  It  is  best  to  buy  barley 
flour  in  small  quantities,  as  it  does  not 
keep  so  well  as  wheat  flour. 

The  recipes  which  follow  have  been 
tested  by  food  experts  in  the  experimen- 
tal kitchen  of  the  Office  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. All  measurements  are  level. 
Additional  recipes  for  the  use  of  barley 
flour  are  given  in  Circular  No.  Ill,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Give  barley  flour  a  trial — you  will  won- 
der why  we  did  not  vise  it  more  before 
the  war. 

Barley  Drop  Biscuits 

2  cupfuls  barley  flour 
1%  teaspoonfuls  salt 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
4  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  cupful  milk 

Baked  in  a  sheet,  this  makes  a  good 
shortcake  buttered  and  served  with  fresh 
crushed  berries  or  other  fruit. 

Barley  Waffles 

2  cupfuls  barley  flour 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1%  cupfuls  milk 

2  eggs 

3  tablespoonfuls  melted  fat 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together  and 
add  slowly  the  milk,  beaten  egg  yolk, 
and  melted  fat.  Fold  in  stiffly-beaten 
whites.  Beat  thoroughly  and  cook  in 
hot  well-greased  waffle  irons. 

Barley  Muffins 

2%  cupfuls  barley  flour 

1  cupful  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls  corn  syrup 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  tablespoonful  fat 

1  egg 

14  teaspoonful  salt 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  without  cake 
when  such  delicious  products  can  be  made 
that  use  no  wheat  flour  and  little  sugar. 
Gingerbread 

1%  cupfuls  barley  flour 
cupful  molasses 
%  cupful  milk 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
M  teaspoonful  soda 

1  teaspoonful  ginger 

1  teaspoonful  cinnamon 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  fat 

Bake  about  thirty  minutes  in  moder- 
ate oven.    Good  texture  and  flavor. 
Hermits 

2  cupfuls  barley  flour 

2  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  egg 

%  teaspoonful  ginger 

14  cupful  chopped  raisins 

1  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

%  cupful  corn  syrup 

14  teaspoonful  salt 

Vz  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

14  cupful  nuts 

1  tablespoonful  milk 

Drop  in  greased  pan  like  cookies  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Honey,  maple  sugar,  or  maple,  beet, 
apple,  or  sorghum  syrup,  which  can  be 
made  at  home,  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  corn  syrup  in  the  foregoing 
recipes  to  save  sugar. 


You  waste  valuable  salts  when  you 
throw  away  the  water  in  which  you  cook 
vegetables.  Sometimes  the  flavor  is  not 
desirable,  but  if  it  is  good,  save  the 
water  for  soup  or  gravy.  Even  better, 
cook  them  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
so  there  is  none  left  to  drain  off.  Or 
bake  or  steam  them. 


Inserting  the  end  of  a  curtain  rod  in 
a  thimble  or  a  cork  will  enable  you  to 
slip  it  easily  and  quickly  through  the 
hem  and  will  also  avoid  catching  threads 
of  the  material  and  tearing  or  pulling 
it  out  of  shape. 

NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas.  t 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 

You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 

We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  R.  F.  D  


Town  State. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 


Name  ^.^....^  R.  F.  D. 

Town  ~~~~~  State  
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Many  Ways  to  Lose  Chickens 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


f      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

>  FOR  SALE — BARRED  ROCK  ONE  AND 
two-year-old  hens,  high  bred,  extra  layers. 
Farnsworth,  221  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
— Fine  birds.  Pen  No.  1,  eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen:  No.  2,  $1.  Hopewell  Stock  Farm, 
Valentine  Swartzendruber,  Hydro,  Okla. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five.  $5:  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim. 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


BRED-TO-LAT  BARRED  ROCKS — FINE, 
large,  hardy*  hen-hatched,  free  range,  heav- 
iest winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred; guaranteed.     Belmont  Farm,  Topeka, 

Kansas. 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock,  White  Plymouth  Rock,  Buff  Orping- 
ton, White  Orpington,  Buff  Leghorn,  White 
Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Red  and  Single  Comb  R.  L  Red  eggs  for 
hatching.  Sent  prepaid,  $5  per  hundred;  $2 
per  thirty.  Will  assort.  Eighty  per  cent 
fertility  guaranteed.  George  Cloon,  LeLoup, 
Kansas. 


LEGHORNS. 


RANGE  EGGS.  100,  $4;  PEN,  100,  $6;  15, 
$1.50.  Karr's  Buff  Leghorn  Farm,  Route  4, 
LaCygne,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100,  $5.50  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs.  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;  fifty,  $4;  hundred,  $6.  Gorsuch,  Stil- 
■well,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS,  $12.50 
per  hundred.  Two-year-old  Brown  Leghorn 
hens,  also  March  cockerels.  Eggs,  $2.50  per 
setting  and  $5  per  hundred.  Sweepstakes 
and  first  prize  cockerel  Kansas  State  Fair; 
first  pullet,  first  cockerel,  Joplin,  Mo.  Par- 
adise Poultry  Farm,  Carona,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.  Baby  chicks.  20c.  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  King,  Solomon,  Kansas. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  HALF  PRICE 
after  May  15.  Winners  at  leading  shows  in 
West  this  season.  Write  for  prices.  l«e© 
Anderson,  Juniata,  Nebraska. 


WYANDOTTES. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
now  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Rankin, 
Gardner,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE  — 
Stock  and  eggs.  Will  take  Runner  ducks  or 
Leghorns  in  trade.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Rox- 
bury,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


SHEPPARD  S.  C.  ANCONA  EGGS  FROM 
extra  stock.  $6  hundred.  Lottie  DeForest, 
Peabody,  Kansas. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Pure-bred,  rich  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting,  $1.00;  hundred,  $5.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs.  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Amerlcus, 
Kansas. 


MINORCAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS. 
100,  $4.50;  15.  $1.20.  postpaid  in  Kansas. 
Sarah  Peters,  Nashville,  Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


FOR  QUICK  RETURNS,  FAIR  TREAT- 
ment  and  accurate  weights,  ship  broilers, 
hens,  roosters,  other  poultry  to  The  Copes, 
Topeka.    Coops  loaned  free. 


Sacrifice  for  War 

Fortunate  the  Americans  in  this  land 
of  plenty  who  can  find  day  after  day 
some  hardship  to  endure!  Happy  the 
"wheatless-till-harvest"  citizens. 

Let  those  who  have  murmured  over 
mixed  breads  read  this  bill  of  fare: 

Breakfast — Acorn  coffee,  two  slices  of 
bread  made  of  rye,  sawdust  and  potato 
flour. 

Dinner — Soup  with  a  small  piece  of 
tough  beef,  coarse  turnips  and  no  po- 
tatoes. 

Supper — Soup  again,  with  two  slices  of 
bread. 

This  represents  the  fare  of  fifteen 
American  prisoners  in  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  a  Canadian  soldier  recently  es- 
caped from  a  German  prison.  These 
men  were  captured  in  a  trench  raid  last 
October  and  since  then  had  been  marched 
many  miles  on  these  rations. 

Our  men,  said  the  Canadian  who  had 
talked  with  them,  had  not  received  par- 
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Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Shetland  Ponies. 
June  20 — R.  J.  Foster,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Aug.  8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Oct.  15— H.    B.    Walter   &    Son,  Effingham, 

Kansas. 

Oct.  16 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax.  Leona,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Oct.  29 — Hill  &  King.  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
Nov.  1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Nov.  7 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Nov.  8 — Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon.  Kansas. 

Oct.  18 — Wreath  &  Givens,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


John  A  Reed  &  Sons,  of  Valley  View 
Stock  Farm.  Lyons.  Kansas,  reports  their 
great  herd  of  Durocs  doing  well  and  the 
young  stock  making  a  fine  growth.  This 
herd  is  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  a  consistent 
winner  of  first  prizes  at  the  big  state  fairs 
and  one  of  the  best  sires  of  the  breed  now 
in  service.  A  feature  of  their  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  extra  fine  lot  of  young  boars 
and  gilts  of  Crimson  Wonder,  Defender,  Su- 
perba,  Illustrator,  Gano,  Golden  Model  and 
Critic  B  blood  lines.  This  lot  of  youngsters 
was  sired  by  boars  weighing  from  750  to  900 
pounds  and  are  out  of  dams  weighing  from 
400  to  600  pounds.  They  have  bred  a  large 
number  of  gilts  to  Reed's  Gano.  their  unde- 
feated champion  herd  boar,  for  September 
farrow. 


S.  D.  Seever,  of  Smith  Center,  Kansas, 
owner  of  Spring  Creek  Hereford  Farm,  re- 
ports his  Herefords  doing  well.  Mr.  Seever 
has  built  up  one  of  the  choice  herds  of 
Hereford  cattle  in  this  state.  All  of  the 
popular  blood  lines  are  represented  in  his 
herd  and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  the  fine 
lot  of  young  stock. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts,  of  Oeonomowoc,  Wis., 
owner  of  Roberts  Stock  Farms  and  one  of 
Wisconsin's  famous  herds  of  Holstein  cattle, 
reports  his  herd  making  a  fine  record  again 
this  year.  Doctor  Roberts  has  built  up  one 
of  the  great  producing  herds  now  assembled 
and  his  herd  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  great  producing  families  of  the  Hol- 
stein breed.  In  addition  to  his  pure-bred 
herd  he  also  has  a  choice  lot  of  high  grades, 
including  a  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock. 


R.  J.  Foster,  of  Topeka,  owner  of  one  of 
the  noted  prize  vanning  herds  of  Shetland 
ponies,  announces  that  on  account  of  failing 
health  he  will  disperse  his  entire  herd  of 
Shetlands  June  20.  This  is  one  of  the 
noted  herds  of  Shetlands  now  assembled 
and  is  famous  for  its  winnings  at  the  big 
state  fairs.  The  offering  will  consist  of 
forty-five  head  from  yearlings  to  brood 
mares  with  colts.  Mr.  Foster  will  also  sell 
a  choice  lot  of  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  a 
number  of  work  and  saddle  horses,  and 
thirty  head  of  hogs. 


eels  of  food  like  other  soldiers.  As  a 
result  of  their  treatment  they  were  thin, 
weak,  and  mentally  dazed.  In  this  con- 
dition they  had  been  exhibited  from  vil- 
lage to  village  as  a  proof  that  the  Amer- 
ican army  could  not  stand  against  Ger- 
man trained  soldiers. 

In  the  lines  and  behind  the  lines 
America  is  giving  daily  proof  that  she 
can  stand  against  any  amount  of  Ger- 
man training.  There  is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  this  fighting  spirit  than  the 
continued  response  to  the  Food  Admin- 
istration's wheat-saving  campaign.  The 
hotel  men  led  off,  pledging  500  hotels 
all  over  the  country;  the  hotels  in  Ar- 
kansas and  hundreds  elsewhere  followed; 
then  the  dining  cars  and  clubs  came  in. 
Entire  counties  have  given  up  their  hold- 
ings of  flour,  and  two  states — Idaho  and 
Texas — pledged  their  willingness  to  give 
up  wheat  if  necessary.  Total  abstainers 
clubs  have  been  formed  in  Ohio,  and 
from  a  Florida  town  came  the  wheatless 
pledge  "Until  we  whip  the  kaiser."  The 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
meeting  in  •  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
pledged  each  delegate  to  go  home  and 
enlist  in  the  wheatless  ranks  the  twenty 
million  members  of  the  federation. 

If  days  and  weeks  and  even  months 
to  come  are  wheatless,  let  no  whiner  call 
himself  an  American.  In  this  world  of 
heroic  suffering,  fortunate  the  Americans 
who  can  find  some  hardship  to  endure! 


One  of  the  most  useful  and  labor-sav- 
ing tools  for  the  garden  is  the  wheel 
boe.  It  is  much  more  efficient  than  the 
ordinary  hoe. 


^HERE  are  at  least  twenty-five 
ways  of  losing  chickens.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  losses  are  due  to 
neglect.  Good  care  and  proper 
attention  at  the  right  time  will  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  losses.  Open  post 
holes,  uncovered  swill  pails  and  water 
pails,  loose  rolls  of  poultry  wire 
into  which  the  chickens  can  tumble  or 
crawl,  loose  ravelings  in  the  brooder  cur- 
tain by  which  they  are  hung,  crows, 
hawks,  rats  and  foxes,  all  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Many  of  these  causes  of 
loss  can  be  anticipated  and  avoided;  it 
is  small  satisfaction  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy after  the  chickens  have  been  de- 
stroyed. A  little  thoughtfulness  about 
open  pitfalls,  felt  curtains  instead  of 
cloth  for  brooder  curtains,  steel  traps 
and  shotguns  for  crows  and  hawks,  anise, 
molasses  and  strychnine  on  fresh  meat 
for  rats  and  foxes,  will  help  to  decrease 
the  mortality  among  chickens. 

The  "gapes,"  like  most  other  poultry 
parasitic  diseases,  is  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured.  The  parasitic  worm 
which  causes  the  trouble  lives  in  the 
ground  from  year  to  year.  If  chickens 
are  kept  on  board  floors  for  a  few  weeks 
when  young,  or,  what  is  better,  if  they 
are  reared  on  entirely  new  ground  each 
year,  and  not  allowed  to  run  where  the 
coops  or  brooders  have  previously  stood, 
little  if  any  trouble  will  be  caused  by 
the  gapes. 

The  loss  in  growth  and  vigor  caused 
by  lice  and  mites  is  very  great.  Many  a 
flock  of  chickens  otherwise  well  cared 
for  support  hoards  of  parasites  that  sap 
their  vitality  and  cause  great  mortality. 
A  good  natural  or  prepared  dust  wallow 
should  be  provided.  Grease  or  insect 
powder  should  be  applied  to  all  young 
chickens  which  are  infested,  and  most 
chickens  that  have  been  hatched  or 
brooded  under  hens  are  troubled  with 
external  parasites.  Some  of  the  liquid 
lice-killers,  when  painted  on  the  perches, 
appear  to  be  effective  in  killing  body 
lice.  The  mites,  which  apparently  cause 
even  greater  loss  than  the  lice,  can  be 
destroyed  by  frequent  application  to  the 
perches  of  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum 
and  crude  carbolic  acid.  Whitewash  and 
petroleum,  mixed,  are  also  very  effective. 
Every  crack  and  crevice  must  be  cov- 
ered, or  the  few  survivors  will  "multiply 
and  replenish"  the  roost  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc- 
cess in  rearing  chickens.  A  final  inspec- 
tion with  a  lantern,  to  see  that  the  doors 
are  all  closed,  that  no  chickens  have  been 
locked  out,  that  the  lamp  flame  is  neither 
too  low  nor  too  high,  that  the  gates  are 
shut,  that  the  chickens  are  under  the 
hover  and  all  is  snug  and  comfortable 
for  the  night,  is  the  most  valuable  time 
spent  in  rearing  chickens  except  perhaps 
the  time  just  before  a  heavy  storm,  when 
the  chickens  are  hurried  in  out  of  the 
wet. 


A  dozen  fair-sized  eggs  contain  a  pint 
of  water,  and  large  quantities  of  water 
are  constantly  being  used  and  after- 
wards secreted  in  the  digestion  of  food 
and  the  performance  of  active  life. 
Water  is  in  ceaseless  demand  in  the  hen's 
body  and  is  as  essential  as  feed.  Many 
well-fed  hens  do  not  lay  because  they 
do  not  have  the  water  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  the  egg.  Lack  of  water  is 
a  chief  cause  of  hens  on  the  farm  not 
laying  in  the  winter.  The  water  must 
be  clean,  pure  and  palatable  and  within 
reach  of  the  hen  whenever  she  wants  it. 
She  will  not  drink  enough  if  the  water 
is  lukewarm  in  summer  or  when  it  is 
mixed  with  ice  in  the  winter.  Infected 
water  is  as  dangerous  for  hens  as  for 
humans  and  as  likely  to  bring  disease. 


Entries  are  already  coming  in  for  the 
next  American  egg-laying  contest,  which 
is  to  be  conducted  by  the  American 
School  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Leaven- 
worth. "It  is  our  intention,"  says  Mr. 
Quisenberry,  "to  construct  new  houses 
and  new  yards  on  fresh  soil.  It  is  our 
desire  to  limit  the  entries  to  something 
like  sixty  pens.  This  year  we  had  nearly 
150  entries,  therefore  we  would  advise 
all  who  make  entries  to  send  in  same 
as  soon  as  possible.  Not  less  than  a 
total  of  three  pens  of  each  variety  will 


be  permitted  to  compete.  Entries  will 
be  closed  as  soon  as  the  houses  and 
yards  reserved  for  that  variety  have 
been  filled.  We  will  use  both  pens  of 
pullets  and  hens,  providing  there  are  as 
many  as  three  or  more  entries.  Hens 
do  not  compete  with  the  pullets  and  a 
separate  set  of  prizes  are  offered  for 
each.  The  contest  begins  November  1 
and  the  entries  will  close  as  soon  as  the 
pens  for  each  variety  are  filled.  The 
entry  fee  is  $20  per  pen  of  six  birds, 
five  to  compete  and  one  held  as  a  re- 
serve. One-half  may  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  entry  and  the  remaining  ten  dollars 
on  or  before  October  1." 


Remove  Roosters 

The  estimated  loss  from  the  produc- 
tion of  fertile  eggs  in  the  summer 
months  is  $1,500,000  every  year. 

Kansas  is  now  organized  against  the 
production  of  fertile  eggs  in  summer. 
"Rooster  week"  is  the  time  when  all 
roosters  are  removed  from  the  flock. 
Valuable  breeding  birds  are  removed  to 
separate  pens  and  saved  for  the  next 
year.  Males,  worthless  from  the  breed- 
ing standpoint,  are  sold  on  the  market. 
This  aids  in  producing  better  eggs  and 
feed  is  saved.  June  3  to  8  was  official 
Rooster  Week.  Next  week  is  not  too 
late. 

Infertile  eggs  keep  much  better  than 
fertile  eggs.  It  is  a  common  statement 
that  food  will  win  the  war.  Production 
of  infertile  eggs  is  one  way  of  producing 
good  food.  Fertile  eggs  develop  "rots" 
in  the  summer  months,  and  "rots"  are 
usually  a  total  loss. 

Infertile  eggs  do  not  command  a 
higher  price  on  the  market  at  present, 
but  such  an  effort  will  soon  be  started 
to  bring  this  about. 

Some  may  want  to  hatch  longer  this 
year  than  usual  in  order  to  produce  more 
meat.  The  eggs  remain  fertile  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  cock  is 
removed  and  can  be  used  for  hatching 
purposes  in  this  time. 


Shade  for  Chickens 

Provide  plenty  of  shade  and  fresh 
water  for  late-hatched  chicks  this  year, 
says  Ernest  H.  Wiegand,  state  poultry 
club  leader  of  Kansas. 

Chicks  suffering  from  exposure  to  the 
sun  during  the  summer  do  not  make 
profitable  gains  from  the  food  given 
them.  Pull  the  coops  out  into  the  or- 
chard, near  the  berry  bushes,  or  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  corn  field.  The  corn 
will  not  suffer  because  the  chicks  are 
ranged  there,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
chicks  are  protected  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  hawks.  They  will  find  many 
grubs  and  insects  and  will  make  a  good 
healthy  growth.  Do  not  waste  good  feed 
by  neglecting  to  supply  the  growing' 
stock  with  shade. 


Boiled  Oats  for  Chickens 

It  is  a  sure  proposition  that  this  year's 
chicken  crop  cannot  have  much  wheat 
and  the  thing  for  the  poultry  keeper  to 
do  is  to  substitute  boiled  oats. 

Boiled  oats  fed  once  or  twice  a  day 
will  raise  as  good  chickens  as  wheat  will. 
They  will  like  it  as  well,  grow  as  well 
and  eventually  lay  as  well  as  if  fed 
wheat  this  summer.  This  statement  is 
made  by  a  Pennsylvania  poultryman. 

Small  chicks  four  weeks  old  are  big 
enough  to  be  fed  boiled  oats,  the  only 
precaution  necessary  being  not  to  allow 
them  to  gorge  themselves  on  it  the  first 
week  or  two. 

The  proper  way  to  boil  oats  is  to 
first  swell  them  in  cold  water  over  night 
and  then  boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  al- 
though boiling  them  twice  this  time  will 
not  hurt  them.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  salt  can  be  added  by  dissolving  same 
in  the  water  used  for  swelling  the  oats, 
but  the  amount  of  salt  should  be  very 
small.  If  not  all  the  liquor  is  boiled 
away  (as  it  should  be)  save  for  the 
next  lot. 

Feed  warm  or  cold.  Never  feed  hot. 
Feed  on  a  flat,  clean  board,  at  a  clean 
place.  Never  feed  in  litter  or  dirt.  When 
fed  twice  a  day  find  out  occasionally  by 
test  how  much  the  chicks  will  eat  at  10 
o'clock  and  then  feed  half  this  amount. 
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Clas sified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


At  4  o'clock  feed  all  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  If  fed  only  once  a  day,  noon  is 
the  best  time  to  feed. 

Feed  laying  hens  this  same  boiled  oats 
the  same  way. 

Really  cheap  chicken  feed  and  cheap 
chicken  feeding  during  this  year  will  be 
feeding  good,  thrifty  chickens  only,  kill- 
ing off  all  others  and  feeding  heavily  of 
real  feeds  to  those  that  are  left. 

These  ideas  were  fully  tested  out  last 
summer  by  many  of  the  largest  poultry 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
boiled  oats  feed  and  careful  and  constant 
culling  many  of  them  would  have  gone 
to  the  wall  financially. 

Two  things  must  be  guarded  against 
when  feeding  boiled  oats :  feeding  too 
much  or  more  than  will  be  promptly 
eaten  up  clean  and  feeding  any  lot  that 
accidentally  has  soured. 

The  old  hens  that  have  stopped  lay- 
ing and  the  old  roosters  are  not  likely 
to  prove  profitable  stock  to  carry  over 
to  next  season.  It  is  much  better  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  some  way  and  give  the 
room  to  the  young  stock.  Not  only  this, 
but  old  hens  molt  later  every  year  and 
get  their  new  feathers  so  late  that  they 
do  not  get  to  laying  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Thus  they  are  unprofitable  all 
through  the  winter  when  eggs  are  high 
in  price.  Hens  make  better  breeding 
stock  than  pullets,  but  no  one  wants  to 
carry  over  more  hens  than  is  needed  for 
this  purpose.  If  you  have  only  a  few 
old  fowls,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  kill  them  and  sell  them  to 
customers,  or  to  some  local  butcher, 
either  alive  or  dressed.  But  if  you  have 
a  large  number,  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  is  to  send  them  to  some  larger 
market.  In  warm  weather  it  is  not  easy 
to  ship  dressed  poultry  long  distances 
unless  thoroughly  cooled  and  well  iced. 
It  is  much  easier  to  crate  them  alive  and 
ship  them.  Old  fowls,  unless  very  nice 
and  fat,  will  not  bring  a  high  price,  but 
they  are  always  worth  something.  The 
roosters  should  be  put  in  separate  crates, 
for  they  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
hens,  and  unless  kept  separate  will 
knock  down  the  price  of  the  whole  crate. 
When  the  hens  begin  to  molt  it  is  too 
late  to  try  to  feed  them  up.  With  lib- 
eral feeding,  the  feathers  will  come  off 
the  faster  and  before  you  get  them  fat 
you  have  a  naked  lot  of  hens  that  no- 
body will  buy.  It  is  better  to  sell  them 
for  what  they  will  bring  than  to  try 
to  do  anything  with  them'. 


Kansas  Fairs  in  1918 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  to 
be  held  in  Kansas  in  1918,  their  dates 
(where  they  have  been  decided  on),  loca- 
tions and  secretaries,  as  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  compiled 
by  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsler,  secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  14-21. 

Kansas  Free  Fair  Association,  Phil  Bast- 
man,  secretary,  Topeka;  September  9-14. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie,  secretary,  Iola;  September  3-5. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  secretary, 
Moran;  September  20-21. 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  secretary.  Great  Bend;  first  week  in 
October. 

Bourbon  County  Fair  Association,  W.  A. 
Stroud,  secretary,  Uniontown;  September 
10-14. 

Brown  County  —  Hiawatha  Fair  Associa- 
tion, J.  D.  Weltmer,  secretary,  Hiawatha; 
August  27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  8-11. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  H. 
Danenberger,  secretary,  Concordia;  August 
27-30. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  T.  Sherwood,  secretary,  Burlington; 
October  4-9. 

Comanche  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, A.  L.  Beelery,  secretary,  Cold- 
water;  September  11-14. 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  secretary. 
Burden;  September  4-6*. 

Dickinson  Connty  Fair  Association,  E.  W. 
Elwick,   secretary,  Abilene;  October  1-4. 

Douglas  County  Fair  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  secretary,  Lawrence. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lianter,  secretary,  Grenola;  August 
27-29. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  and  Fair 
Association,  George  Inman  Seitz,  secretary, 
Ellsworth;  September  17-20. 

Ellsworth  County  —  Wilson  Co-Operative 
Fair  Association,  J.  W.  Somer,  president, 
Wilson;   September  24-27. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  L. 
C.  Jones,  secretary,  Ottawa;  September 
24-28. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  secretary. 
Lane. 

Gray  County  Fair  Association,  C.  C.  Isely, 
secretary,  Cimarron. 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  secretary.  Eureka;  August  27-31. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation: L.  G.  Jennings,  secretary,  Anthony; 
September  24-27. 

Haskell  County  Fair  Association,  Frank. 
McCoy,  secretary,  Sublette;  probably  no  fair 
In  1918. 


Jefferson  County — Valley  Falls  Fair  and 
Stock  Show,  V.  P.  Murray,  secretary,  Val- 
ley Falls;  September  18-20. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association,  Clarence 
Montgomery,  secretary,  Oswego;  September 
18-21. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  and 
Agricultural  Association,  W.  H.  Becker,  sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultural  and  Fair  As- 
sociation, Ed  M.  Pepper,  secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  10-13. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  E.  D.  Ben- 
nett, secretary,  Mound  City. 

Logan  County— Inter-County  Fair  Associ- 
ation, F.  W.  Irwin,  secretary,  Oakley. 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  and  Fair 
Association,  C.  J.  Brown,  secretary,  Blue 
Bapids;  October  8-11. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association.  Frank 
Fuhr,  secretary,  Meade;  September  3-6. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  W.  S. 
Gabel,  secretary,  Beloit. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  secretary,  Coffey  ville;  Septem- 
ber 17-20. 

Morris  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, H.  A.  Clyborne,  secretary,  Council 
Grove;  August  6-9  (race  meet  only). 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  J.  P.  Koelzer, 
secretary,  Seneca;  September  3-6. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  secretary,  Chanute;  August  13-16. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
A.  J.  Johnson,  secretary,  Norton;  August 
27-30. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  secretary,  Minneapolis;  August 
13-16. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
H.  M.  Lawton,  secretary,  Larned;  Septem- 
ber 25-28. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  secretary,  Logan; 
September  10-13. 

Pottawatomie  County — St.  Marys  Racing 
Association,  S.  R.  Santee,  secretary,  St. 
Marys;  August  6-8   (race  meet  only). 

Pottawatomie  County  Fair  Association,  C. 
Haughawout,  secretary,  Onaga;  September 
4-6. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association,  E.  L. 
Shaw,  secretary.  Pratt;  September  10-13. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  secretary,  Belleville; 
August  20-23. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association,  F.  M. 
Smith,  secretary,  Stockton:  September  3-6. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, T.  C.  Rudicel,  secretary,  Rush  Cen- 
ter; September  3-5. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Dawson,  secretary,  Russell;  possibly  Octo- 
ber 1-4. 

Saline  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,  F.  D.  Blundon, 
secretary,  Salina;  September  3-7. 

Sedgwick  County— Wichita  Fair  and  Ex- 
position, Chas.  Mosbacher,  secretary,  Wich- 
ita; September  30-October  12. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  Miles  El- 
son,  Secretary,  Smith  Center;  September  3-6. 

Trego  County  Fair  Association,  S.  J. 
Straw,  secretary,  Wakeeney;  September 
16-21. 

Wilson  County  Fair  Association,  Max  J. 
Kennedy,  secretary,  Fredonia;  August  20-24. 


State  Labor  Meeting 

Following  the  eight  district  confer- 
ences on  the  question  of  harvest  hand 
wages,  the  state  convention  called  at 
Salina  by  Federal  Farm  Labor  Director 
E.  E.  Frizell,  voted  to  establish  a  wage 
of  45  cents  an  hour  for  ordinary  harvest 
labor,  leaving  the  wages  for  stackers 
of  headed  grain  open  for  individual 
agreement. 

Twenty-six  counties  were  represented 
at  this  conference,  which  was  held  in 
Salina,  most  of  them  wheat  belt  coun- 
ties. While  there  was  only  one  accred- 
ited delegate  from  each  county,  approxi- 
mately 150  men  were  in  attendance. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  de- 
veloped in  the  effort  to  settle  upon  a 
uniform  wage  scale  for  the  state.  In 
the  big  wheat  counties  the  demand  was 
for  a  high  wage,  while  the  counties  where 
the  harvesting  of  wheat  is  not  such  a 
big  item  and  where  putting  up  alfalfa, 
cultivating  corn,  and  the  many  other 
tasks  of  the  diversified  farm  greatly  ex- 
tend the  period  when  extra  labor  is  in 
demand,  urged  a  lower  wage  scale.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  that  these  two  op- 
posing factions  could  not  be  reconciled. 
The  first  attempt  at  an  agreement  by 
means  of  a  vote  —  each  county  repre- 
sented in  the  conference  being  allowed 
one  vote  for  each  10,000  acres  of  wheat 
to  be  harvested  in  the  county — failed. 
After  considerable  heated  argument  a 
motion  was  made  and  passed  making  it 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  confer- 
ence that  the  wage  scale  for  harvest 
labor  should  be  45  cents  an  hour.  It 
was  also  decided  that  ten  hours  should 
be  a  working  day  and  that  any  time 
over  this  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
per  hour. 

Men  who  can  stack  headed  grain  are 
always  scarce  and  command  high  wages, 
and  it  was  voted  to  leave  the  wages  of 
stackers  open.  A  price  of  30  cents  an 
hour  for  teams  was  agreed  upon  unani- 
mously and  it  was  voted  that  the  wages 
for  cooks  for  crews  should  be  $3  a  day, 
and  for  assistant  cooks  $1.50  a  day.  The 
subject  of  threshing  prices  was  dis- 
cussed briefly  and  it  was  voted  to  leave 
the  question  to  each  county. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by 
the  Resolutions  Committee— J.  M.  Rinker 
of  Trego  County,  H.  M.  Laing  of  Russell 
County,  and  J.  A.  Oawford  of  Rawlins 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY:  FARMERS, 
men-women.  Thousands  government  war 
jobs  open.  $100  month.  Write  for  list. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


A  FEW  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  WITH 
or  without  crops;  in  Northern  Montana.  If 
interested  in  Montana  lands,  write  J.  F.  Mc- 
Laren, Pondera,  Montana. 


BARGAINS — BARGAINS — FARMS,  UNIM- 
proved  lands  and  exchanges.  Send  for  free 
magazine.  Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 


FOR  SALE  —  COMPLETE  THRESHING 
outfit.  $1,750.  Consists  of  a  40-80  gas  trac- 
tor and  a  34-56  Buffalo-Pitts  steel  frame 
separator.  All  in  good  conditien  and  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Outfit  has  run  about  fifty 
days  and  is  a  bargain.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself.  Come  to  St.  Marys  or  Paxico, 
Kansas,  and  see  Carl  Miller,  Belvue,  Kan. 


BEES. 


ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE  CHEAP — 
Free  from  disease.  H.  Gentz,  Herington, 
Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — BATES  STEEL  MULE  AND 
three-bottom  Grand  Detour  plow.  I  am  in 
Class  1  in  the  selective  draft  and  am  not 
farming  this  season.  Price,  $700.  W.  H. 
Mulch,  Munden,  Kansas. 

County — were  submitted  and  passed  by 
the  convention : 

Whereas,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
production  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
that  of  Kansas  forms  no  small  part,  is  very 
essential  to  our  American  army  and  our 
Allies  in  the  winning  of  this  war,  and  that 
the  growing  wheat  crop  is  very  necessary 
and  one  of  the  largest  guns  that  can  be 
fired'at  the  enemy,  that  it  should  be  zeal- 
ously protected,  economically  harvested, 
threshed,  and  placed  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  at  the  time  when  most  needed. 

Resolved,  that  we  demand  of  our  United 
States  Government  (it  having  control  of 
the  railroads  at  this  time)  that  laborers 
for  harvesting  and  threshing  this  crop  be 
transported  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  cent 
per  mile,  and  very  respectfully  urge  that 
free  transportation  be  granted. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  neces- 
sity of  this  work  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
contingency  in  sight  at  this  time  we  ask 
that  the  boys  in  camp  not  going  to  the 
front  be  furloughed  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective localities  to  help  care  for  this  crop. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  customary  among  a 
certain  class  of  farmers  to  raise  the  wages 
in  order  to  get  men  away  from  their  fellow 
farmers. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  ask  our  State  and 
County  Councils  of  Defense  to  take  recog- 
nition of  this  condition  and,  if  necessary, 
take  action  as  they  see  fit  to  stop  this 
practice. 

Whereas,  we  have  governmental  regula- 
tions of  the  price  of  our  wheat. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  ask  our  State  and 
County  Councils  of  Defense  to  make  the 
wages  offered  here  a  state  standard. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  invite  our 
neighboring  states  to  consider  our  wage 
scale  as  adopted  so  that  adjoining  counties 
along  the  state  lines  may  be  benefited. 


You  never  can  buy  character  at  a 
bargain.  It  costs  struggle,  stern  self- 
denial,  and  agonizing  effort.  One  must 
pay  the  price  of  virtue,  and  I  think  that 
the  price  of  virtue,  like  that  of  other 
things,  has  advanced.  A  young  man 
must  be  better  than  his  grandfather  or 
he  is  not  as  good;  a  young  woman  can- 
not be  as  good  a  woman  in  this  day  as 
her  grandmother  was  in  hers  unless  she 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  her  grand- 
mother was. — Pres.  P.  P.  Womeb,  Wash- 
burn College. 


The  kaiser's  order  to  American  house- 
wives would  be:  "Waste  food.  Do  not 
substitute  foods."  Are  you  in  the  kai- 
ser's service? 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  "riced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford.  Wisconsin. 


TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Hoistein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  well  marked,  from  heavy  produc- 
ers; four  to  six  weeks  old;  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure;  $25  each,  crated  and  shipped  to  your 
station.  Express  and  all  charges  paid  here. 
Highland  View  Place,   Whitewater,  Wis. 


■  HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express' prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Han.-:on, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 


FOR  SALE — MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new.  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price.  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FALSE  TEETH 


CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH,  WORTH 
as  high  as  $21.50  per  set  (broken  or  not). 
Send  at  once — package  held  five  to  fifteen 
days  subject  to  owner's  approval.  Highest 
prices  paid  for  old  gold  jewelry,  crowns, 
bridges,  platinum,  silver.  United  States 
Smelting  Works,  Inc.,  347  Goldsmith  Bldg., 
Opp.  P.  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SEEDS— KAFIR,  5c  PER  POUND;  FET- 
erita,  8c  per  pound.  L.  K.  H.  Laws,  Cam- 
argo,  Okla. 


SUDAN  SEED,  HEAVY,  RECLEANED, 
one  pound,  22c;  fifty,  20c;  100,  18c.  Elias 
Schlabach,  Thomas,  Oklahoma. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 


SUDAN  SEED,  16c  PER  POUND.  GUAR- 
anteed  pure.  June  is  best  time  to  plant. 
Only  requires  one-third  as  much  seed  as 
sorghum.     M.  H.  Lov,  Milo,  Kansas. 


MR.  FARMER.  DO  YOU  ALWAYS  BUY 
the  best  field  and  garden  seeds  you  can  buy? 
If  not,  why  not?  We  sell  the  best.  Write 
for  prices.  Watson  Bros.,  Wholesale  Seed 
Merchants.  Milan,  Missouri. 


SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED,  GUAEAN- 
teed  free  of  Johnson  grass  seen;  16c  per 
pound;  and  red  top  and  orange  cane  seed, 
6c  per  pound.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

1—  —  

PIMA  OR  YELLOW  TEPARY  BEANS 
for  seed.  Most  prolific  and  drouth-resistant 
bean  known.  Vines  fine,  leafy,  good  as  al- 
falfa for  cows.  Ten  pounds  $1  postpaid  to 
points  in  West  Kansas  and  West  Oklahoma. 
Plant  between  June  15  and  July  15.  H. 
Willis  Smith.  Garden  Citv,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 


AIREDALES.  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  W.  GATTSHALL,  OF 
Smoky  Township,  Sherman  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1918,  one  horse, 
color  black  with  star  in  forehead.  15%  hands 
high.  Doris  E.  Soden,  County  Clerk,  Good- 
land,  Kansas. 


TAKEN  UP— BY  HARVEY  A.  REED.  OF 
Gridley,  Liberty  Township,  Coffey  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1918,  one 
steer,  weight  about  800  pounds;  color  red 
with  white  face.  Brand  CS  on  left  hip. 
Appraised  at  $85.  Geo.  Bruce,  County  Clerk, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  TAKE 
notice,  that  the  undersigned,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Cedar  Township,  in  Jackson  County, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  has  this  day  taken 
up,  and  now  has  in  his  possession,  in  said 
township,  as  an  estray,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  a  certain  stray  steer  found 
on  his  premises,  and  described  below:  De- 
scription of  estray:  Color,  red;  age,  short 
two  year  old;  marks,  white  tail  and  belly; 
brands,  none.  Dated  this  20th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1918.     Sanders  Kennedy. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  Gl  ROD.  At  the  Farm 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cuhler  Towsnda  State  Ban' 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESI AN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dama, 
at  prices  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  Improve  your  herd 

IT  WILL.  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 

of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holsteins.  A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  HOLSTEINS 

High-Grade  Springing  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fifty  young  cows  three  to  five  years  old,  will  freshen  in  next 
fifteen  to  thirty  days.  Forty  large  growthy  two-year-old  heifers  due  in  fifteen  to  forty  days.  Sixty  exception- 
ally fine  largo  heifers  due  to  freshen  In  September  and  October.  All  cows  and  heifers  are  beautifully  marked 
and  are  bred  to  high  record  registered  bulls.  All  stock  tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
Can  spare  a  few  two-year-old  heifers  and  registered  cows  due  in  the  falL  in  calf  to  one  of  the  highest  record 
bulls  in  the  country  whose  sire's  dam  made  1.271  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  and  at  that  time  held  the  world's 
record.  Also  a  few  good  light  colored  young  registered  bulls.  Have  a  limited  number  of  fine,  thrifty,  practically 
pure-bred  Holstein  calves,  either  sex,  at  $25.00,  express  prepaid  to  your  station  and  guaranteed  to  meet  with 
your  approval.  * 


MAGEE  DAIRY 


CHANUTE  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.     Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.     Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTON VILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  dr  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KANSAS. 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -      EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


H  o Isteins 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  VV.  HODGE,  MAPLE  JUNCTION,  WIS. 

$25  Holsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
'  For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burgrer,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


$23 


HOLSTEIN  AND 
GUERNSEY  CALVES 


$23 


When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  from  good  milk  producers,  well 
marked,  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  2  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
Irish  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REOIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R.  C.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO. 

chesteIr  white  hogs 
chester  white  hogs 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

SPRING  CREEK  HEREFORDS 

Good  big  two-year-old  Hereford  Bull. 
S.  D.  Seever      -      -      Smith  Center,  Kansas 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.   For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -    •    HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERNWOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEFN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  (25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTETN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


ADAMS  FARM  DUROCS 

March  pigs  of  Crimson  King,  Tatarrax  and 
Ohio  Col.  breeding.  Immune.  See  our 
Guernsey  ad  next  week.  ADAMS  FARM, 
Gashland,  Mo.    Twelve  miles  from  K.  C. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

CHOICE  IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sired  by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  win- 
ner at  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Also  gilts  bred  to  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  boars. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Dittoes 

A  Cfcem  Let  of  Sfrtog  Nge 

Ship  at  weaning  time.     Priced  in  pairs  or 

trios.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder,  75  spring  pigs, 
priced  for  shipment  at  weaning  time.  I  can 
please  you.  Write  or  come  and  see  my 
herd. 

G.   B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.   JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


Use  of  Paint  True  Economy 


FBStIE  HEARD  a  prominent  platform 
I  i  i  sPeaker  make  the  statement  fe- 
\Am\  cently  that  the  word  "tractor" 
had  a  magic  sound  in  these  days 
in  which  we  are  striking  out  all  non- 
essentials and  only  spend  our  money  for 
those  things  which  contribute  directly 
to  the  waging  of  successful  warfare.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  things 
over  which  we  should  ponder  most  care- 
fully before  making  investment.  The 
question  of  essential  and  non-essential 
industries  as  applied  to  war  conditions 
is  bobbing  up  more  and  more  frequently 
as  time  goes  on.  Following  the  work 
or  fight  order  issued  by  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  Crowder,  President  Wilson 
made  a  public  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
country  to  drop  all  non-essential  indus- 
tries, cut  out  all  luxuries,  and  devote 
their  entire  time  and  efforts  to  win  the 
war  more  quickly. 

"This  war  is  one  of  nations,  not  of 
armies,"  said  the  president,  "and  all 
of  our  100,000,000  people  must  be  econ-. 
omically  and  industrially  adjusted  to 
war  conditions  if  this  nation  is  to  play 
its  full  part  in  the  conflict.  The  prob- 
lem before  us  is  not  primarily  a  finan- 
cial problem,  but  rather  a  problem  of  in- 
creased production  of  war  essentials  and 
the  saving  of  the  materials  and  labor 
nece»ary  for  the  support  and  equipment 
of  our  army  and  navy.  Thoughtless  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  non-essentials 
uses  up  the  labor  of  men,  the  products  of 
the  farm,  mines  and  factories,  and  over- 
burdens transportation,  all  of  which 
must  be  used  to  the  utmost  and  at  their 
best  for  war  purposes." 

It  is  not  always  so  easy  to  decide 
questions  of  this  kind.  Of  course  if  we 
have  a  fairly  comfortable  house  we  rec- 
ognize that  it  wouM  not  be  patriotic  to 
construct  an  expensive  new  house  at  this 
time,  thus  drawing  upon  labor  and  ma- 
terials which  should  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  in  war  work. 
But  take  the  matter  of  paint.  Paint  is 
too  often  considered  as  a  beautifier,  and 
for  that  reason  not  enough  thought  is 
given  to  its  protective  functions.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Du 
Pont  Magazine  that  a  building  coated 
with  sheets  of  rubber  would  not  be  as 
well  protected  from  decay  as  a  structure 
that  has  been  well  painted,  because  the 
rubber  is  not  nearly  so  durable  as  an 
elastic  film  of  properly  prepared  paint. 
A  paint  film  one  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  as  long  as  it  remains 
intact,  will  protect  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied  indefinitely  from  moisture 
and  decay.  In  this  sense  keeping  build- 
ings painted  becomes  an  essential,  for  if 
permitted  to  deteriorate  and  decay  from 
lack  of  paint  they  will  soon  run  down 
and  be  unfit  to  serve  the  utility  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  constructed. 
The  protective  value  of  paint  is  no  long- 
er confined  to  wooden  structures.  No 
matter  what  the  material,  wood,  metal, 
or  cement,  dwellings,  barns,  sheds,  posts, 
fences,  wagons,  tools,  implements  and 
silos  all  can  be  preserved  practically 
without  limit  from  decay  and  deterior- 
ation by  the  use  of  paint. 

True  economy  is  in  keeping  farm 
buildings  well  painted  at  all  times.  A 
paint  film  on  a  few  square  yards  of  sur- 
face costs  but  little,  yet  it  wilt  protect 
and  beautify  several  dollars'  worth  of 
surface  for  many  years.  To  leave  a  sur- 
face unpainted  for  several  years  will 
"save"  in  paint  by  a  few  cents  for  every 
square  yard  of  surface,  but  it  will  cost 
several  dollars  in  structural  materials 
wasted  and  beyond  repair.  When  build- 
ings are  painted  frequently,  they  are  al- 
ways well  protected,  the  surface  is  in 
better  condition  for  repainting,  less  paint 
is  required  and  the  appearance  of  the 
property  is  always  at  its  best.  The  cost 
represents  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  in- 
surance. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  value 
of  good  painting  and  repairs  than  the  at- 
titude of  bankers  in  making  loans  on 
farm  property.  A  careful  inquiry  of 
leading  bankers  shows  that  a  farmer  can 
borrow  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifty 
per  cent  more  when  his  buildings  are  well 
painted  and  in  good  condition  than  when 
they  appear  neglected. 

The  average  increased  loan  value  un- 
der such  conditions  is  considerable. 
Bankers  take  this  attitude  not  only  be- 


cause well  painted  buildings  are  well 
preserved  and  better  security  but  be- 
cause where  houses,  barns,  fences  and 
tools  are  well  taken  care  of  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  farm  is  a  profitable 
proposition  and  the  farmer  a  good  cli- 
ent. A  well-kept  farm  is  invariably  an 
indication  of  thrift,  and  the  banker 
knows  that  money  can  be  safely  loaned 
to  the  thrifty  farmer. 

The  influence  of  well-looked-after 
buildings  on  bank  loans  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  In  Minnesota, 
it  is  customary  to  lean  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  more  if  the  buildings  are 
in  good  condition.  In  Ohio,  twenty- 
five  per  cent  is  the  average.  In  Iowa  the 
average  is  about  the  same.  In  Illinois, 
some  banks  loan  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent  more  on  a  farm  when  the  buiidings 
are  well  painted  and  in  good  order  than 
on  run-down  property.  The  attitude  of 
bankers  in  general  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  statement  by  an  Illinois  banker  that 
"there  probably  are  many  farmers  good 
financially  and  morally  who  permit  their 
buildings  to  remain  unpainted,  but  as  a 
rule  the  substantial  people  who  live  in 
the  country  keep  their  buildings  well 
painted." 

As  a  general  thing,  the  standpoint  of 
the  banker  is  that  farm  buildings  out  of 
repair  indicate  that  the  owner  is  in- 
efficient and  careless,  and,  therefore,  like- 
ly to  be  slow  pay.  Usually  such  a  farm 
is  rated  at  about  one -third  of  the  as- 
sessed value  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans.  When  the  buildings  are  well 
painted  the  rating  is  usually  one-half 
to  even  higher. 

Some  banks  even  go  so  far  as  to  refuse 
a  loan  on  any  basis  in  the  case  of  farms 
where  the  buildings  have  not  been  kept 
up.  The  general  appearance  of  the  out- 
buildings in  addition  to  the  house,  barn 
and  also  the  condition  of  the  fences  and 
farm  implements  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  influencing  the  banker  for  or 
against  your  loan. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  selling  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty. Farms  with  buildings  in  good  or- 
der invariably  sell  more  readily  and  for 
a  higher  price  than  those  whose(  appear- 
ance indicates  that  the  farm  was  an  un- 
profitable venture.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge among  real  estate  men  that  well- 
painted  farm  buildings  bring  an  increased 
price  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  in  good  condition 
and  keeping  them  well  painted. 

Not  only  is  good  maintenance  a  sound 
business  proposition  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  put  off  to  a  later  time,  but  it 
is  also  especially  desirable  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  preservation  of  building 
materials,  as  a  means  of  further  conserv- 
ing our  national  resources.  There  can 
certainly  be  no  better  way  of  aiding  in 
the  war  against  "waste  than  by  protect- 
ing through  every  means  at  our  disposal 
the  enormous  investment  we  have  in  our 
dwellings  and  farm  buildings  as  well  as 
city  property. 


Soldier  and  Sailor  Insurance 

In  all  of  our  war  measures  and  activ- 
ities there  is  nothing  wiser  and  better 
fraught  with  more  good  to  our  fighting 
men  and  the  Nation  than  our  soldier  and 
sailor  insurance.  That  the  members  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  whose  benefit  the  in- 
surance was  established,  are  availing 
themselves  of  it  is  something  that  all 
good  Americans  will  rejoice  at.  # 

More  than  two  million  members  of 
America's  fighting  forces  are  now  in- 
sured by  the  Government  for  more  than 
sixteen  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Up 
to  the  close  of  business  Mondav  night. 
May  13,  2,029,886  insurance  applications, 
aggregating  $10,663,514,000,  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Military  and  Naval  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance. The  average  amount  of  insurance 
applied  for  is  $8,209,  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  law  being  $10,000. 

Approximately  11,000  applications  for 
Government  insurance  are  being  received 
daily.  In  the  last  two  weeks  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  insurance  was  written  on  the  lives 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  indicates 
that  the  new  men  joining  the  colors  are 
taking  out  Government  insurance. 

Men  are  being  urged  to  insure  immedi- 
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JERSEY  CATTLE.  JERSEY  CATTLE. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.     Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  for  prices  and 


other  information. 


R.  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


ately  upon  enlistment,  inasmuch  as  ap- 
plication must  be  made  withing  120  days 
after  joining  the  service. 

An  official  bulletin  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  en- 
titled "Uncle  Sam's  Insurance  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors"  gives  full  information 
about  this  Government  insurance.  In 
tht  foreword  of  this  circular  appear  the 
following  statements  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo:  "It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
one entitled  to  do  so  to  take  out  this 
insurance,  and  since  the  time  within 
which  it  may  be  secured  is  limited,  I  de- 
sire to  bring  the  fact  promptly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
nation  so  that  they  may  be  advised  of 
their  rights. 

"This  pamphlet  is  designed  to  explain 
as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible  some 
of  the  essential  facts  that  should  be 
known  by  the  men  and  women  who  are 
applying  for  war  insurance.  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  are  based  on  inquiries 
that  have  come  to  the  treasury  from 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  further  questions  relating  to 
this  subject. 

It  is  dangerous  to  delay.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  making  a  liberal,  an  unpre- 
cedented offer  to  its  fighting  forces ;  but 
the  offer  is  open  for  only  a  limited  per- 
iod.  Now  is  the  time  to  act." 

We  would  urge  parents  or  relatives  of 
men  in  the  United  States  service  to  get 
copies  of  this  circular.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. 


Silage  for  Farm  Stock 

It  was  as  a  feed  for.  dairy  cattle  that 
silage  was  first  recognized  to  have  dis- 
tinct economic  value.  For  a  good  many 
years  its  value  for  beef  animals  and 
sheep  was  not  very  well  known.  In 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
other  mid-west  states  it  is  now  definite- 
ly known  that  silage  is  also  very  valu- 
able for  beef  cattle.  By  making  silage 
the  principal  feed  of  stock  cows,  they 
can  be  carried  through  the  winter  about 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  fed  in  summer. 
Dry  cows  will  do  well  on  a  daily  ration 
of  thirty  pounds  of  silage,  perhaps  four 
or  five  pounds  of  alfalfa,  and  the  run  of 
a  straw  stack  or  stalk  field.  They  will 
not  only  be  maintained  on  this  ration, 
but  gain  consistently  through  the  winter. 
A  fact  which  is  rather  hard  to  explain  is 
that  stock  cattle  being  fed  silage  will 
consume  a  great  deal  more  wheat  straw 
than  cattle  being  wintered  on  ordinary 
dry  roughage.  Of  course  cows  suckling 
calves  during  the  winter  will  require  a 
little  grain  in  order  to  keep  them  up  in 
condition. 

It  is  now  also  known  that  silage  will 
actually  reduce  the  feed  cost  for  fatten- 
ing steers.  It  aids  in  making  larger 
gains  and  silage-fed  cattle  gain  as  high 
finish  and  require  less  grain  than  fatten- 
ing cattle  fed  dry  roughage  only.  We 
recently  had  our  attention  directed  to 
the  value  of  silage  in  making  baby  beef 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  The 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  it  costs  forty-six  cents  less 
to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  gain  on 
steers  fed  silage  than  on  steers  dry  fed. 

Wide  use  is  also  being  made  of  silage 
for  sheep,  but  these  are  such  that  the 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  safely 
use  the  silage  for  feeding  sheep  and 
thereby  greatly  economize  in  maintain- 
ing breeding  stock  and  also  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  sheep  for  market.  Some  of 
our  most  extensive  feeders  of  sheep  in 
Kansas  are  using  silage  with  the  great- 
est success  in  fattening  sheep.  Silage 
must  be  fed  rather  cautiously  to  breed- 
ing ewes  and  just  previous  to  and  fol- 
lowing lambing  time  it  is  well  to  feed 
it  in  rather  limited  quantities,  since  it 
is  apt  to  stimulate  too  heavy  a  milk 
flow. 

A  decided  advantage  of  this  method 
of  preserving  feed  crops  is  that  the  crop 
will  make  some  sort  of  silage  in  almost 
any  stage  of  development,  although  to 
make  the  best  silage  corn,  kafir,  or  cane 
should  be  nearly  mature.  In  making  si- 
lage this  is  an  important  point,  but  in 
case  the  season  is  so  unfavorable  that 
the  crop  does  not  reach  the  proper  stage 
of  maturity  before  being  checked  by 
frost,  it  can  still  be  stored  as  silage  and 
be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  if  left 
in  the  field  and  allowed  to  cure  as  dry 
forage. 

The  man  who  would  feed  his  stock 
most  economically  must  almost  of  nec- 
essity plan  for  a  silo.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  cattle  feeders  in  In- 
diana 84  per  cent  of  those  present  were 
using  one  or  more  silos  on  their  farms. 


The  majority  of  the  remaining  16  per 
cent  indicated  they  contemplated  mak- 
ing a  change  in  their  feeding  methods 
and  expected  to  adopt  the  silo. 

The  Farmers  Bought  Bonds 

Next  to  the  aggregate  number  of  sub- 
scribers perhaps  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  was  the 
support  given  it  by  the  farming  and  ru- 
ral populations  of  the  country.  Not  on- 
ly did  the  farmers  purchase  liberally  of 
the  bonds,  but  the  rural  communities  as 
a  rule  were  more  prompt  in  completing 
their  quotas  of  the  loan  than  the  larger 
cities.  More  than  20,000  communities 
in  the  United  States  subscribed  or  over- 
subscribed their  quotas,  many  of  them  on 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  were  not  cities  but  coun- 
try districts. 

Iowa,  a  typical  agricultural  state,  was 
the  first  to  subscribe  its  quota,  and  was 
followed  by  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Kentucky 
and  other  states  in  which  agriculture  is 
the  leading  industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  fig- 
ures, but  it  is  estimated  that  while  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  farming  population 
of  the  United  States  subscribed  to  the 
first  and  second  loans,  probably  ten 
times  as  many  subscribed  to  the  third. 
The  significance  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  heavy  subscription  was  made 
at  a  season  when  the  farmers  are  ordi- 
narily on  the  borrowing  and  not  on  the 
lending  side  of  the  market,  and  when  the 
farms  of  the  country  are  speeded  up  to 
the  limit. 

This  wide  distribution  of  this  third 
loan  among  the  whole  people  shows  that 
the  body  of  the  nation  has  become 
aroused  and  gone  into  action — that  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
dividual support  of  the  country  has  per- 
meated the  whole  people.  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  may  justly  be  enthused  over  the 
result  and  call  it  the  soundest  national 
financing  in  the  world.  Every  Liberty 
Bond  holder  is  an  active  force  backing 
the  Government. 

Our  soldiers  in  France  and  our  Allies 
are  heartened  and  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that  17,000,000  American  cit- 
izens are  backing  them  with  their  money, 
and  our  enemies  must  learn  with  fear 
and  dread  of  this  great  reserve  force  up- 
on which  their  adversaries  can  rely. 

To  keep  the  good  work  up  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  adopt  scientific  saving 
methods;  save  money,  save  material, 
save  labor,  save  time.  Thus  we  will 
bring  the  war  to  an  earlier  and  victor- 
ious close  and  save  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  and  save  our  rights  and 
liberties  and  save  the  world  to  democ- 
racy, justice,  and  civilization. 


Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

The  American  who  buys  a  Liberty 
Bond  and  forthwith  sells  it  has  per- 
formed only  a  half  service  for  his  coun- 
try. To  buy  bonds  and  then  sell  them 
immediately  tends  to  make  the  war  bur- 
den of  the  country  heavier  instead  of 
lighter,  as  it  decreases  the  market  value 
of  the  bonds. 

Liberty  bonds  are  the  safest  and  sound- 
est and  one  of  the  best  investments  in 
the  world.  To  sell  them  unless  impera- 
tively required  is  not  good  business,  is 
not  good  Americanism. 


No  wheat  has  as  yet  been  requisitioned 
in  Kansas.  All  over  the  state  farmers 
have  responded  to  the  call  and  marketed 
wheat  or  returned  flour  in  order  that  it 
might  be  redistributed,  thus  helping  to 
increase  the  supply  in  France,  where  the 
allowance  of  bread  both  to  the  soldier 
and  the  civilian  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  a  minimum.  In  a  few  instances  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Food  Administration 
in  Kansas  have  had  to  go  to  certain  in- 
dividuals and  present  rather  forceful 
arguments  to  show  the  necessity  for 
marketing  stored  wheat  or  flour,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  no  wheat  or  flour 
has  actually  be  requisitioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


THREE  GOOD  JERSEY  COWS 

Soon  fresh 

C.  F.  PFUETZE,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


B. C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OP 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -       -  Missouri 


FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull    calves  —  some    ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON.  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter. Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 

Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer  . 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

For  sale  quick,  five  September  and  Octo- 
ber fall  boars,  large,  well  grown,  sired  by 
Jumbo  Bob,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  Priced 
to  sell.  We  need  the  room  for  our  100  spring 
pigs.  Write  or  come  «at  once. 
SCHMITZ  BROS".       -       SENECA,  KANSAS 


Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and   October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar   prospect.     Fifty   bred   sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
"H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 


GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons.  Jamesport,  Missouri 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulla,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calva* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  If  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frtzell  &  Son,  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  gale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 


100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Five  young  bulls  sired  by  a  son 
of  Interested  Prince.  Dams  are  all  by  Im- 
ported Castor's  Splendid  and  on  yearly  record. 
H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 


Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -  -  MISSOURI 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor. 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINAS 


FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at -Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON     -      -      AULNE,  KANSAS 


Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking   orders   for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 


TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Hlng 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  BLAKE J-J™? 

Write  for  date.        VALLEY  F 


W.  B.  CARPENTE 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Meadow  Brook  Shorthorns 

We  have  all  the  popular  blood  lines.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Shipping  station,  Valencia, 
Kansas.    F.  C.  Kingsley,  R.  H,  Auburn,  Kan, 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percheron  s— B  e  1  g\  ans — S  hi  res 

2.  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  youn 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world.  | 
FREI>  CHANDr.BR,  Route  7, 
Charlton,  la-.,  Above  Kas.  City. 


Dispersion  Sale  of  Shetland  Ponies 

At  Farm  Two  Miles  South  of  Country  Club,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
Thursday,  June  20,  1918 

On  account  of  failing  health,  my  entire  herd  of  prize-winning  Shetland  Ponies  will  be 
dispersed  on  above  date.  The  offering  will  consist  of  45  head  of  ponies  from  yearlings  to 
brood  mares  with  colts.  Our  show  herd  will  be  included.  Will  also  sell  ten  head  of  choice 
high-grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  thirty  head  of  hogs,  and  a  number  of  work  horses, 
also  some  saddle  horses.  Sale  commences  promptly  at  10  a.  m.  Take  Country  Club  car 
Out  of  town  buyers  will  be  met  at  the  end  of  Country  Club  car  line.  Lunch  served  at  noon 
by  local  Red  Cross. 

R.  J.  FOSTER  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
<Joldert  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 

POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion   King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.     A  few  fall  boars. 
C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 

Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 
Three  hundred  pigs  for  June  shipment,  when  weaned.    Buy  from 

the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth.  Recorded 
in  recognized  record.     Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 
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Battle  Front  M 


ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 


We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.    Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 

complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.    Read  the  offer  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen  :   Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following: 

Name   _  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 


KAF 


Kansas  farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 
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PROLIFICACY  IN  BROOD  SOWS 

Small  Litters  a  Handicap  to  Economical  Pork  Production 


| HE  first  essential  of  an  ideal  breed 
or  herd  of  hogs  is  that  the  brood 
sows  possess  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce large,  even  litters;  i.  e..  the 
novvs  must  be  prolific.  The  experience 
of  the  corn-belt  farmer  with  the  lard 
hog  has  supplied  plenty  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  claim  that  prolific  breed- 
ing qualities  is  the  most  valuable  trait 
of  which  any  breed  can  boast.  If  is  a 
fact  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  breed 
Ls  popular  or  unpopular  according  as  the 
sows  are  prolific  or  not  prolific.  Under 
practical  conditions  on  the  farm,  the 
ralue  of  a  sow  is  not  determined  by  her 
pedigree,  her  show-ring  performance,  or 
by  her  good  looks,  but  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  pigs  which  she  is  able 
to  produce. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  We 
keep  brood  sows  on  the  farm  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  pigs,  and  it  costs 
money  to  raise  and  keep  them.  With 
present  prices  of  feed,  with  dollar  corn 
and  other  feeds  in  proportion,  it  costs 
for  feed  alone  approximately  thirty  dol- 
lars to  produce  and  raise  a  litter  of  pigs 
to  weaning  time,  when  one  litter  a  year 
only  is  raised.  This  means  that  the 
sow  which  produces  a  litter  of  six, 
charges  you  five  dollars  for  each  pig  at 
weaning  time.  If  she  raises  five  only, 
it  means  that  each  pig  has  cost  six  dol- 
lars, while  with  four  pigs  to  the  litter 
the  initial  cost  is  $7.50.  If  she  is  pro- 
line and  succeeds  in  raising  eight  pigs, 
the  cost  is  reduced  to  $3.75  per  head, 
and  for  a  litter  of  ten  it  is  three  dollars. 

Let  us  compare  the  prolific  sow  which 
raises  eight  pigs  to  the  litter  with  the 
sow  that  raises  but  four.  Suppose  the 
pigs  from  both  these  litters  are  sold  on 
the  same  market  at  an  average  weight 
of  250  pounds.  A  little  figuring  will 
show  that  if  each  pig  in  the  litter  of 
four  is  to  make  as  much  money  as  each 
pig-  in  the  litter  of  eight,  it  will  be  nee- 
rosary  for  the  former  to  sell  for  approx- 
imately one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound 
above  the  latter.  The  difference  of  $3.75 
in  the  initial  costs  of  these  pigs  is  equiv- 
alent, therefore,  to  a  difference  of  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound  in  selling  price.  In 
other  words,  the  herd  of  sows  which  av- 
erages only  four  pigs  to  the  litter  is 
carrying  a  handicap  equal  to  a  sacrifice 
•f  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  in  selling 
valae  when  the  pigs  are  sold.  That 
brings  the  matter  home  and  shows  em- 
phatically why  it  is  that  the  prolific 
sow  is  the  money  maker  and  the  low  or 
uncertain  producer  is  the  one  which  loses 
us  money.  These  costs  were  for  the  ma- 
ture sow  producing  one  litter  a  year  only. 
For  a  sow  raising  two  litters  instead  of 
one  the  average  feed  cost  of  each  pig 
would  be  reduced  approximately  one- 
third. 

Increasing  Size  of  Litter 

Now  the  real  question  which  we  as 
breeders  and  feeders  are  interested  in 
Is,  how  can  we  increase  the  number  of 
pigs  to  the  litter?    The  number  of  pigs 


By  W.  W.  Smith,  Purdue  University 
Before  Kansas  Swine  Breeder's  Ass'n. 


which  a  sow  produces  and  raises  depends 
upon  tho  things:  first,  upon  her  indi- 
viduality and  breeding,  and  second,  upon 
her  feeding  and  care. 

Although  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned 
with  how  we  can  breed  hogs  possessing 
inherent  fecundity.  I  want  to  say  in 
passing  that  the  breeder  cannot  do  it 
all.  The  most  prolific  sow  in  the  world 
will  not  regularly  produce  and  raise 
large  even  litter3  of  strong  pigs  if  she 
is  not  properly  fed  and  given  intelli- 
gent care.  Feeding  has  more  to  do  with 
the  size  of  the  litter  than  it  is  usually 
given  credit  for.  The  most  important 
points  in  feeding  and  care  which  will 
guarantee  the  maximum  litter  from  the 
ordinary  sow  is,  first,  to  have  her  in  the 
late  summer  in  a  rather  thin  vigorous 
condition  as  the  result  of  plenty  of  grass 
and  exercise,  and  little  or  no  grain. 
About  two  weeks  before  you  expect  to 
breed  the  sow.  begin  feeding  so  as  to 
have  her  gaining  in  weight  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  pound  a  day  until  she  is 
safely  in  pig.  During  the  winter  let  her 
gain  about  sixty  or  sixty-five  pounds  in 
weight,  give  her  opportunity  to  take 
exercise  every  day,  and  be  particular  to 
give  her  something  besides  corn  alone,  a 
month  before  she  is  due  to  farrow. 
Light,  laxative  rations  during  the  far- 
rowing season  will  reduce  the  losses  to 
a  minimum.  Then,  of  course,  careful  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  feeding  and 
sanitation  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
pigs  to  weaning  time  in  a  strong,  thrifty 
condition. 

Keep  Only  the  Fertile  Sows 

With  the  best  of  care  and  feeding 
there  are  a  good  many  sows  which  fail 


to  produce  profitable-sized  litters,  and 
our  problem  is  to  show  how  this  can  be 
done  by  the  breeder.  Of  course  it  is 
easier  said  than  done.  But  when  ac- 
complished it  is  always  the  result  of  the 
careful  selection  of  the  breeding  stock. 
There  are  three  or  four  fundamental 
facts  which  I  think  will  guarantee  suc- 
cess if  we  are  careful  of  the  selections 
which  we  make. 

The  first  of  these  is  this :  Keep  in 
the  breeding  herd  only  those  sows  which 
have  demonstrated  by  actual  perform- 
ance their  ability  to  produce  and  raise 
large  litters.  In  other  words,  we  can 
surely  improve  the  herd  in  prolificacy  if 
we  are  quick  to  fatten  and  market  every 
individual  which  is  not  a  producer. 

This  policy  of  rigorous  culling  on  the 
basis  of  breeding  performance  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  rules  in  every 
pure-bred  herd  of  hogs.  This  culling 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  every 
sow  regardless  of  her  pedigree,  her  show- 
ring  attainments,  or  her  actual  money 
cost.  At  the  close  of  every  breeding 
season,  when  the  pigs  have  been  weaned, 
an  accounting  should  be  made  with  the 
sows.  The  shy  breeders,  the  pig  killers, 
the  poor  milkers,  the  sows  with  mean 
dispositions,  the  gilts  which  did  not  per- 
form up  to  expectations,  should  all  go 
into  the  fattening  pen.  Any  breeder 
who  fails  to  do  this  is  propagating  a 
type  which  will  surely  doom  any  breed 
to  failure.  We  have  all  seen  enough  of 
this  to  know  it  is  true. 

Prolificacy  Not  Question  of  Breed 

Some  breeds  may  have  the  reputation 
of  being  more  prolific  than  other  breeds, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  best 


breed  in  this  particular.  There  are  all 
kinds  to  be  found  in  every  breed.  Any 
breeder  who  does  not  have  a  reliable 
producing  herd  has  himself  and  not  the 
breed  to  blame.  The  herd  and  the  breed 
are  what  the  breeders  make  them.  The 
breed  is  often  the  victim  of  the  breeder, 
but  the  breeder  can  never  truthfully 
claim  that  he  is  the  victim  of  the  breed. , 
Select  Gilts  from  Large  Litters 

The  second  rule  which  will  guarantee; 
improvement  in  the  size  of  the  litters  is! 
to  be  careful  to  select  the  gilts  which 
are  to  be  retained  for  the  breeding  herd 
from  the  large  litters  only.  If  this  prac- 
tice is  followed  year  after  year  the 
breeding  average  will  be  maintained  or 
improved.  The  sows  which  produce  the 
large  litters,  which  milk  down  and  be- 
come thin  during  the  nursing  period,  are 
the  kind  which  transmit  prolific  breed- 
ing qualities  to  their  pigs. 

This  point  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  warrant  more  attention  when  reading 
and  writing  pedigrees.  A  pedigree  which 
does  not  include  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  pigs  in  each  litter  fails  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  most  important  for  *as 
to  know.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
breed  associations  do  not  make  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  in  the  litter  a  matter  of  offi- 
cial record. 

Boar  from  Prolific  Strain 

The  third  point  to  which  attention 
should  be  given  is,  that  the  sire  is  sup- 
posed to  influence  equally  with  the  dam 
the  ability  of  a  gilt  to  produce  large 
litters.  This  being  true,  it  is  as  impor- 
tant that  the  boar  be  selected  from  the 
large  litter  and  the  prolific  strain  as  it 
is  for  the  gilt.  Of  course,  the  size  of 
the  litter  is  limited  by  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  by  the  sow.  The  boar  to 
which  the  sow  is  mated  is  believed, 
therefore,  to  have  no  influence  on  the 
size  of  the  resulting  litter,  provided  he 
is  vigorous.  Although  this  is  true,  the 
ability  of  the  sow  pigs  in  this  litter  to 
produce  when  they  reach  maturity  is 
influenced  as  much  by  the  sire  as  it  is 
by  the  dam. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  three  methods 
which  have  been  suggested  as  means  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  litter  and  the 
reliability  of  our  sows  as  producers,  are, 
first,  to  retain  in  the  herd  only  those 
sows  which  have  demonstrated  by  ac- 
tual performance  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  raise  good  litters  regularly; 
second,  to  select  the  gilts  from  the  pro- 
lific mothers  and  fertile  strains;  and, 
third,  to  see  to  it  that  the  herd  boar 
also  has  a  dam  and  grand-dams  noted 
for  fertile  breeding  qualities.  And,  fin- 
ally, to  re-emphasize  the  importance  of 
fertile  breeding  qualities,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  my  conviction  that  if  there  is 
one  vital  fault  more  common  in  our 
herds  of  pure-bred  hogs  than  any  other, 
it  is  the  failure  of  the  sows  to  be  reg- 
ular and  prolific  breeders. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  WAR  MAP 


Skews  Ju«t  Wkere  Our  Boys  Are  Fighting.    See  Back  Page  For  Particulars 
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Production  is  the 
Thing  That  Counts 

A LETTER  to  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  will 
bring  to  you  the  experience  of 
seventy  years  of  success  In  the 
making  of  threshing  machinery 
exclusively — success  that  is  of 
value  to  you. 

Grain  threshing  is  a  game  where 
no  manufacturer  can  fool  with 
side  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  machine  that  is  always 
on  top.  Nichols  and  Shepard 
Company  has  confined  its  efforts 
and  resources  to  threshing  ma- 
chinery alone,  longer  than  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  world. 
The  result  is  that  the  Red  River 
Special,  with  its  "Man  Behind 
the  Gun,"  the  Beating  Shakers 
and  the  Big  Cylinder,  stands  at. 
the  very  top  of  the  list  as  a  grain 
thresher. 

It  Saves  the  Farmers' 
Thresh  Bill 

Write  us  for  information  about  the 
"Junior"  if  you  want  a  machine  for 
your  own  use.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Boilders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe* 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


90 

Days')! 
Trial 


JWhen  a  new  1918  Galloway 
Sanitary  Separator  harvests  tho 
cream  1    Now  when  milk  flow  is 
igreatest,  get  every  ounce  of  but- 
fter  fat.   Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
_own-to-the-minute,  scientifically 
built  sanitary  cream  separator.  Throw  ' 
away  that  old  machine  and  get  all  the  cow1 
profits.  My  new  30-day  food-conservatloi. 
elling  plan  will  save  you  even  more  than  my  usual 
|  big  price  saving.   Ask  now  for  this  Juno  Special. 

galloway  s  Sanitary  Separator 

I  It's  the  sensation  of  all  separators.  Sen- 
|  eational  in  construction,  clean  skimming, 
sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 

The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
k  combine  the  new  and  best  advantages  of  all  high 
grade  separators.    Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  get 
"  *  9  best  of  all  embodied  in  one  perfect  machine. 
Four  big  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
1  size  guaranteed  to  skim  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  180  milking  test  In  your  own  dairy 
before  you  decide  to  keep  it. 

Engines— Spreaders— Tractors 

j  Galloway  also  makes  Engines.  Spreaders, 
Tractors  and  sella  them  direct,  too,  at  low* 
est  factory  prices.  Don'torderany  imple- 
ment until  yoa  get  Galloway  'e  factory  price. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

I  Get  this  money-saving  buying  guide  in 
your  hands  before  you  buy.  It  points  the 
y  to  immense  savings  that  will  amount 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  season's 
I  supplies.  Close  shipping  points  save 
i  freight.    Write  today  for  book. 

M.GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  2 1 3 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


...sers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jayhawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved,  Jayhawk  Stack- 
"   era  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
;very  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the   first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and] 
price 


t.  WYATT  MFG.  CO-  910  N.  Stb  ST..  SAUNA,  KARA 


AMERICAN  Oil  HQ 

hollow  tileOILUO 


THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILO 

With  thousands  sold,  every  one  standing 

and  in  use  today- 

CATALOG  FREE 

building  blocks  and  Climax  Ensilage  Cut- 
ters. Address 

W.  W.  COATES  CO. 
181  Traders  Bldg.         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


(imv&riam  cforckiLdfructor 

WILL  NOT  HARM  NOR  HEAT 
YOUR  FORD  !  ty'f^S'SgS 


I AMERICAN  "FOED-A-TEAOTOR"  CO. 
Colbert  Bon  Bldg,  


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


FFICIENT  motive  power  is  essen- 
tial to  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  greater  prob- 
lem confronting  the  people  of 
Kansas  today  than  the  production  of 
food.  To  fulfill  our  obligations  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Government's  agricultural 
war  program  we  must  utilize  fully  and 
most  efficiently  the  motive  power  avail- 
able in  Kansas  for  farm  work.  To  as- 
sist in  making  the  horse  and  machine 
power  of  the  state  render  the  greatest 
possible  service,  the  Horse  and  Machine 
Power  Committee  of  the  Kansas  Council 
of  Defense  recently  got  together  and 
went  into  this  question  in  considerable 
detail.  As  a  result  a  brief  list  of  sug- 
gestions was  prepared  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  outlined  above. 

Since  the  horse  is  our  main  depend- 
ence in  performing  farm  work,  he  is 
given  first  consideration.  To  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  horsepower,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered  by  this 
committee : 

1.  Treat  kindly  and  give  him  the  best 
of  care. 

2.  Water  frequently.  It  increases  his 
endurance  and  power. 

3.  Feed  regularly  a  uniform  ration. 

4.  Feed  about  one  and  one-third  pounds 
of  grain  and  one  pound  of  hay  for  each 
hundred  pounds  live  weight. 

5.  Feed  heavier  for  severe  work  con- 
ditions. 

6.  Allow  rest  periods  occasionally. 

7.  Watch  the  horse  carefully.  Droop- 
ing ears,  unsteadiness  of  gait,  short  and 
quick  breathing,  and  a  sudden  ceasing  to 
sweat  are  danger  signals  demanding 
prompt  attention. 

8.  If  the  horse  suffers  a  heat  stroke, 
remove  the  harness,  protect  him  from 
the  sun,  apply  cold  to  the  head — either 
water  or  ice — wash  out  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  sponge  his  entire  body  with 
cold  water. 

9.  Provide  as  cool  a  place  as  possible 
for  the  work  horse  at  night. 

10.  Avoid  overspeeding  and  fretting. 

11.  Eliminate  lice,  worms  and  flies. 

12.  Groom  the  work  horse  thoroughly. 

13.  Clean'  the  collar  every  time  it  is 
put  on  the  horse,  and  keep  its  bearing 
surface  hard  and  smooth. 

14.  If  possible,  sponge  off  the  work 
horse,  especially  where  the  collar  and 
other  parts  of  the  harness  have  left  their 
marks  when  he  comes  in  from  work. 
Sponge  out  his  mouth,  nose  and  eyes. 
Wash  his  shoulders  every  night  for  a 
few  weeks  with  cold  salt  water. 

15.  Exchange  work  with  the  tractor 
owner,  using  your  horses  to  cultivate 
his. corn,  etc.,  while  he  disks  and  plows 
your  fields  with  his  tractor  in  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August  for  fall 
wheat. 

Reconstruction  processes  after  the 
war  will  add  to  the  present  demand  for 
horses  of  quality  of  the  right  type,  and 
the  United  States  with  its  excellent  nat- 
ural advantages  will  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish the  horses  needed.  As  only  one  out 
of  every  twenty  horses  of  the  state  will 
classify  as  a  draft  horse  and  weigh  1,600 
pounds  or  more,  each  Kansas  farmer 
should  breed  every  mare  he  owns  show- 
ing a  predominance  of  draft  breeding,  to 
a  good,  sound,  pure-bred  draft  stallion  in 
1918.  Such  a  policy  will  be  profitable 
as  well  as  patriotic. 

The  tractor  is  being  largely  used  to 
supplement  the  work  of  horses,  espe- 
cially in  performing  such  heavy  work  as 
plowing,  during  the  hot  season,  when 
much  of  the  labor  of  preparing  for  wheat 
must  be  done.  To  make  the  tractors 
owned  in  the  state  perform  the  most 
efficient  service  possible  in  our  food  pro- 
duction drive,  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered. 

1.  Don't  let  the  tractor  be  a  slacker. 
Give  it  good  care  and  proper  attention, 
but  show  it  no  mercy. 

2.  Use  for  your  neighbor  when  pos- 
sible.   Exchange  work. 

3.  Use  the  tractor  for  heavy  work,  re- 
leasing horses  for  plowing  corn,  etc. 

4.  Be  prepared.  Have  everything 
ready  for  continuous  work. 

5.  Do  your  own  tractor  work  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment. 

6.  Remember  that  experiments  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  early  preparation  of 
ground  for  wheat  brings  higher  yields. 

7.  Work  the  tractor  bight  and  day. 
Provide  light  for  night  work. 


8.  Use  the  tractor  for  pulling  har- 
vester. Necessary  hitches  are  easily 
provided. 

9.  Give  the  machine  a  careful  looking 
over  after  each  day's  work.  Systematic 
care  insures  constant  efficiency. 

10.  Teach  some  one  else  the  care  and 
operation  of  the  tractor.  Girls  and 
young  women  soon  become  competent  to 
operate  tractors. 

Rural  Motor  Express 

The  extension  of  the  rural  motor  ex- 
press is  regarded  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration as  an  aid  to  food  production  and 
distribution.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Highways  Transport  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  for  Defense,  Mr.  Hoover 
says: 

"The  development  of  the  rural  motor 
express  idea  in  my  opinion  is  in  line  of 
progress  and  should  redound  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  producer,  the  consumer  and 
the  railroads.  This  means  of  transpor- 
tation should  facilitate  delivery,  con- 
serve labor,  conserve  foodstuffs  and 
should  effect  delivery  of  food  in  better 
condition." 

The  rural  motor  express  plan  which 
is  already  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
numerous  cities  is  essentially  a  regular 
motor  truck  service  enabling  farmers  to 
send  farm  products  to  town  and  get 
supplies,  machinery  and  repairs  without 
making  a  personal  trip. 

The  National  Council  of  Defense  re- 
cently passed  the  following  resolution : 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense  ap- 
proves the  widest  possible  use  of  the 
motor  truck  as  a  transportation  agency, 
and  requests  the  State  Councils  of  De- 
fense and  other  state  authorities  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  facilitate  such 
means  of  transportation,  removing  any 
regulations  that  tend  to  restrict  and 
discourage  such  use." 

Its  purpose  in  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  motor  express  lines  is  the 
conservation  of  food  and  man  power  as 
well  as  the  furnishing  of  regular,  con- 
venient and  economical  transportation  to 
the  rural  sections.  A  pamphlet  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee  en  the  rural  motor  express 
in  which  are  given  the  details  as  to  put- 
ting it  into  operation  and  the  present 
development  of  the  idea. 


Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  w_onder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. —  (Advertisement.) 


Auto  Makers  Play  Part 

Very  properly  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
automobile  industry  for  the  last  twelve 
months  have  been  concentrated  on  win- 
ning the  war.  Production  of  automo- 
biles—even automobile  trucks — foi:  ordi- 
nary commercial  and  domestic  purposes 
has  ceased  to  be  the  paramount  concern 
of  automobile  manufacturers;  for  the 
makers  of  motor  cars  have  been  too  busy 
converting  to  government  uses  the  en- 
ergy, the  ingenuity,  the  resourcefulness 
and  the  efficiency  which  in  the  last  two 
decades  have  enabled  the  automobile  in- 
dustry to  revolutionize  manufacturing 
methods  and  to  develop  quantity  pro- 
duction to  a  point  not  before  dreamed  of. 


It  Goes  Further 

*  The  finer  the  cement,  the 
stronger  and  more  durable  the 
concrete.  The  coarse  particles 

found  in  most  ordinary  cement  have  no 
strength  giving  properties  and  areof  no 
more  value  than  sand  itself.  You  get' 
extra  fine  ground  cement  of  uniform 
quality  in  every  sack  of 

ASH  GROVE 

SUPERFINE 

"Tho  Stronger  Cement" 

Plan  "Concrete  for  Perma.- 
nence" — A»h  Grove  Superfine 
Portland  Cement  insures  a  bet- 
ter job.  It  goes  further — saves 
money. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 
ENGINES 


I" •Immediate 

Factory  Shipment 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8,12,16, 22  and  30h-p.-Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  offer. 
5- Year  Guarantee-  Fuel  cost  one-fa  aSS  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",iprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to$200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
--Cash.  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. --Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1608  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  1608  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GatatOj 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 


Wheal  Co.,  34Eln«i..Quincy,llll 


The  conversion  of  energy  has  taken 
many  and  divergent  forms.  Not  all  of 
the  automobile  factories  are  actually 
producing  munitions  of  war,  although  the 
production  of  trucks  for  military  serv- 
ice, of  airplane  engines,  of  anti-subma- 
rine craft,  of  artillery  tractors  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  which  the 
United  States  and  her  Allies  need  most 
urgently  for  direct  use  in  winning  the 
war  is  engaging  a  surprisingly  large  part 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  many  of 
the  biggest  automobile  factories  in  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  assistance  which  the 
automobile  industry  already  has  ren- 
reder  the  Government,  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  sordid  commercialism  or  of  a 
lack  of  patriotism  if,  even  at  this  time, 
we  digress  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  diagnose  the  future  of  this  mam- 
moth industry  itself.  For,  while  our 
present  duty  is  to  give  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  the  winning  of  the  war,  the 
injunction,  'In  time  of  war,  prepare  for 
peace,'  was  never  more  clearly  applica- 
ble than  today. 

At  the  best,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
period  of  sharp  industrial  and  commer- 
cial readjustment  as  soon  as  hostilities 
shall  cease;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  necessity  for  liquidating  the  enor- 
mous war  debts  that  are  now  being  piled 
up  will  result  in  an  international  race 
for  commercial  supremacy.  —  TIarry 
Hammond. 


If  the  cooling  fan  of  your  auto  is  of 
a  type  having  metal  blades  riveted  to  a 
metal  hub,  examine  it  occasionally  to  be 
sure  the  blades  are  all  secure.  The 
speed  at  which  a  fan  revolves  tends  to 
shake  the  blades  loose. 
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HARVEST  CREW  CHALLENGE 

In  the  old  days  when  the  cradle  and 
the  scythe  were  the  tools  for  harvesting 
the  crop  the  personal  prowess  of  the  men 
using  these  implements  was  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  speeding  up  the  work 
of  saving  the  crops.  Every  neighbor- 
hood had  its  champion  which  it  was 
ready  to  pit  against  all  aspirants  for 
championship  honors.  Every  young  man 
envied  these  champions  of  the  cradle  or 
scythe  and  strove  to  emulate  their 
achievements.  In  these  modern  days 
when  complicated  machinery  has  so  ob- 
scured the  part  man  plays,  the  old  spirit 
of  rivalry  has  largely  ceased  to  exist. 
The  need  for  rapid  and  efficient  work  in 
the  coming  harvest,  however,  has  awak- 
ened the  old  spirit  of  physical  prowess 
in  performing  farm  tasks.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  challenges  flying  thick 
and  fast  in  western  Kansas.  The  first 
of  these  to  come  to  our  attention  was 
the  challenge  of  the  champion  header 
crew  and  the  champion  binder  crew  of 
Rawlins  County  to  similar  crews  in 
Cheyenne,  Thomas,  and  Ellis  Counties. 

The  three  counties  challenged  by  Raw- 
lins have  officially  accepted  and  now 
the  four  have  issued  a  state-wide  chal- 
lenge to  header  and  binder  crews.  It  is 
framed  up  as  follows: 

"Rawlins  County  having  challenged 
Cheyenne,  Thomas,  and  Ellis  Counties 
to  produce  a  header  crew  that  will  har- 
vest and  put  in  the  stack  in  a  ten -hour 
run,  more  wheat  than  the  champion 
header  crew  of  Rawlins  County,  as  well 
as  a  binder  crew  that  will  harvest  and 
shock  more  wheat  in  a  ten-hour  run 
than  the  champion  binder  crew  of  Raw- 
lins County,  and  Cheyenne,  Thomas,  and 
Ellis  Counties  having  accepted  this 
challenge,  we,  the  undersigned  harvest 
labor  representatives  of  the  above  men- 
tioned counties  do  hereby  challenge  all 
of  the  other  counties  in  the  'state  to 
produce  header  and  hinder  crews  that 
will  harvest  more  wheat  than  the  cham- 
pion crew  of  the  above  mentioned  four 
counties. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  contest  is 
to  be  conducted  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  E.  E.  Frizell,  labor  administrator." 
This  challenge  is  signed  by  J.  A.  Craw- 
ford, Atwood,  Kansas,  Rawlins  County; 
R.  W.  Crayshau,  Colby,  Thomas  County; 
C.  A.  Snell,  McDonald,  Cheyenne  County, 
and  Louis  Kraus,  Hays,  Ellis  County. 

These  challenges  should  stir  up  some 
enthusiasm  in  the  counties  of  Kansas. 
We  offer  the  columns  of  Kansas  Farmer 
as  a  medium  for  giving  publicity  to  the 
achievements  of  the  champion  header  and 
hinder  harvest  crews. 

ft  ft  ft 

TRAVELING  MEN  OFFER  SERVICES 

Never  in  the  history  of  Kansas  has 
there  been  such  a  unity  of  thought  and 
effort  in  planning  to  save  the  wheat 
crop.  It  was  fairry  well  understood  last 
fall  when  farmers  were  urged  to  put  out 
a  large  acreage  of  wheat  that  the  usual 
floating  labor  would  be  missing  when 
harvest  time  came,  Farmers  of  Kansas 
with  splendid  patriotism  put  out  almost 
ten  million  acres,  or  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  total  winter  wheat  acreage  of  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  apparently  would  not  be  labor  to 
harvest  the  crop.  Due  to  weather  condi- 
tions, this  has  shrunk  to  about  seven 
million  acres,  but  conditions  have  been 
such  that  even  with  this  reduced  acreage 
the  crop  will  probably  be  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  state. 

As  illustrating  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  occupations  and 
industries  in  the  state,  the  recent  action 
of  Sunflower  Council  No.  21  of  the  Order 
of  United  Commercial  Travelers  is  well 
worth  repeating.  J.  C.  Samuels,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, in  a  letter  to  E.  E.  Frizell, 
farm  labor  administrator,  written  April 
27,  says: 

"At  a  special  meeting  of  the  council 
recently,  with  about  fifty  members  pres- 
ent, they  one  and  all  committed  them- 
selves to  the  following  program:  To  go 
to  the  farms  if  they  are  needed,  to  work 
for  such  wage  as  the  good  husbandman 


decided  they  had  earned,  to  pay  such 
wage  if  any  be  earned  to  the  Red  Cross 
if  the  good  man  decided  they  had  not 
earned  their  board  to  make  up  to  him 
the  difference,  he  to  pay  the  money  so 
gained  to  the  Red  Cross.  This  we  think 
is  somewhat  better  terms  than  the  farm- 
ers could  get  from  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  We 
think  we  can  do  as  much  work  as  many 
of  that  gentry. 

"We  will  keep  this  matter  before  the 
men,  and  I  think  we  can  render  some 
assistance  in  the  event  of  a  labor 
shortage. 

"Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
timo  on  this  matter." 


FIGHT  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA 

Germany's  greatest  victories  have  not 
been  those  of  distinctly  military  charac- 
ter. We  are  at  the  present  time  in  more 
danger  in  this  country  from  her  Bolshe- 
vik propaganda  than  from  her  military 
power.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 
wise than  guard  against  this  sort  of 
propaganda.  All  proposals  of  peace  at 
the  present  time  are  ill-advised  and  sedi- 
tious. We  must  have  a  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose in  this  country  that  cannot  be 
appeased  until  the  real  purposes  for 
which  we  are  fighting  have  been 
achieved.  In  the  Outlook  of  May  8 
Porter  Emerson  Brown  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  this  insidious  propaganda 
which  is  being  conducted  in  our  midst: 

"In  this  war  Germany  has  unsheathed 
and  brought  into  play  one  weapon  that 
the  Allies  and  ourselves  didn't  even  know 
existed.  And  it  is  with  this  weapon 
that  she  has  won  her  greatest  victories. 
With  this  weapon  she  has  beaten  Rus- 
sia from  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to 
a  helpless,  writhing  pulp.  With  this 
weapon  she  tore  from  Italy  the  fruits  of 
three  years  of  desperate,  valiant  fight- 
ing. With  this  weapon  she  is  daily  con- 
fusing and  rendering  difficult  the  best  ef- 
forts of  America  to  win  the  war;  en- 
couraging treason;  aiding  and  abetting 
sedition;  cultivating  depression;  taint- 
ing honest  criticism  with  the  innuendo  of 
treachery;  fanning  the  fire  of  Bolshevik- 
ism,  disunion,  disorganization,  anarchy 
and  disaster.    It  is  the  deadliest  known 


weapon  that  a  nation  has  ever  used 
since  this  old  earth  was  born.  .  .  .  And 
it  is  propaganda.  ...  It  is  stated  .  .  . 
that  Germany  spent  two  hundred  million 
dollars  for  propaganda  in  Russia,  against 
a  few  thousand  dollars  spent  there  by 
the  United  States!  .  .  .  Like  the  sub- 
marine it  must  be  met  and  defeated." 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  the  time 
for  the  primary  election  approaches  the 
political  fight  is  resolving  itself  into  a 
clear-cut  loyalty  proposition.  Governor 
Burnquist,  who  is  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, stands  on  a  square-cut  solid  plat- 
form of  loyalty  and  support  of  the  war, 
while  his  opponent,  Lindburg,  wrote  a 
book  within  the  last  year  entitled  "Why 
Your  Country  Is  at  War,"  which  we 
would  consider  anything  but  loyal  from 
the  extracts  we  have  seen.  We  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  the  book,  but  have 
been  reliably  informed  that  such  state- 
ments as  the  following  are  made : 

"We  have  been  dragged  into  this  war 
by  the  intrigue  of  speculators." 

"Wealth  saw  to  it  that  the  conditions 
would  be  created  which  would  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  keep  out 
of  the  war." 

"No  one  can  reasonably  justify  en- 
trance into  the  war  solely  because  some 
of  our  citizens  were  unlawfully  mur- 
dered." 

"It  has  indeed  been  humiliating  to  the 
American  people  to  see  how  the  wealth 
grabbers,  owners  of  the  big  press,  actu- 
ally attempted  by  securing  editorials  and 
specially  prepared  articles  to  drive  the 
people  as  if  they  were  a  lot  of  cattle  to 
buy  bonds,  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross, 
to  register  for  conscription,  and  all  the 
other  things  " 

This  Minnesota  campaign  has  some 
special  interest  to  Kansans  because  of 
the  fact  that  Lindburg  is  the  candidate 
of  the  Non-Partisan  League.  We  have 
already  stated  our  views  on  this  organ- 
ization, and  the  more  we  learn  of  its 
methods  and  plans  the  more  firmly  we 
are  convinced  that  we  had  better  go  a 
little  slow  in  hooking  up  with  such  an 
organization.  We  are  giving  space  in 
this  issue  to  a  letter  written  by  W.  W. 
Liggett,  of  the  publicity  department  of 
the  League.    We  leave  it  to  our  readers 


HAVE  YOU  HARVEST  HELP? 

ALL  over  Kansas  most  carefully  worked  out  plans  have  been  put 
into  operation  to  enroll  the  necessary  emergency  workers  to  save 
the  wheat  crop.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  put  off,  but 
wheat  will  not  wait  when  it  is  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  machinery  for 
enrolling  and  distributing  the  help  needed  is  in  good  working  condition. 
The  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau  is  the  agency  for  connecting  up  the  men  ready 
for  harvest  field  work  with  the  wheat  growers.  It  is  maintaining  branch 
offices  in  Abilene,  Dodge  City,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Parsons,  Wichita 
— 803  East  Douglas  Avenue,  and  Topeka— 112  East  Fifth  Street. 

A.  L.  Barkman,  who  handled  the  central  western  harvest  last  year  as 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Kansas  City  office  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
has  general  charge  of  this  emergency  work  in  the  West.  He  is  ably 
assisted  by  all  the  county  agricultural  agents  and  farm  help  specialists 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  President  Jardine  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  H.  J.  Waters,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee 
of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.  E.  Frizell,  state  farm  labor 
commissioner,  State  Labor  Commissioner  McBride,  and  representatives  of 
various  commercial  bodies  and  other  volunteer  organizations. 

If  you  need  help,  report  at  once  to  your  county  agricultural  agent, 
secretary  of  the  commercial  club,  or  the  local  post  master.  Supply  defi- 
nite and  positive  information  as  to  just  how  many  men  are  needed  and 
the  time.  If  you  have  not  already  put  in  your  application  for  harvest 
help,  do  it  now.  The  officers  of  the  labor  bureau  must  have  time  to  go 
over  the  list  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  to  each  applicant  the  men  best 
adapted  to  his  conditions.  The  men  must  be  notified  and  they  must  have 
time  to  get  to  the  place  where  they  are  needed.  Do  not  fail  to  call  on 
these  agencies  for  help.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  has  never  been  more 
in  evidence.  All  organizations,  federal,  state,  and  private,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  are  united  in  the  effort  to  furnish  the  labor  necessary 
to  harvest  our  enormous  wheat  crop. 


to  decide  for  themselves  whether  he  has 
cleared  up  any  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  organization. 

ft  ft  ft 

_     GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT™" 

The  monthly  crop  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued 
June  7  by  Edward  C.  Paxton,  field  agent 
located  at  Topeka,  forecasts  a  prospec- 
tive yield  of  97,114,000  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  in  Kansas  on  the  6,730,000  acres 
left  for  harvest.  This  is  a  most  grati- 
fying report.  Men  who  travel  over  Kan- 
sas are  unanimous  in  reporting  on  the 
fine  condition  of  the  wheat  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  The  wheat  crops  of 
1914  and  1916  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  exceeded  the  forecasted  production 
of  the  present  year.  The  crop  was  so 
near  to  harvest  when  the  observers  made 
their  reports  and  moisture  is  so  ample 
that  it  hardly  seems  possible  for  the 
total  production  to  fall  below  the  Gov- 
ernment estimate.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  western .  two-thirds  of  the 
state  and  in  the  northeastern  portion 
wheat  was  damaged  by  the  strong  winds 
of  May,  but  the  widely  distributed  rains 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  month  greatly 
improved  the  outlook.  No  Hessian  fly 
is  reported,  and  the  chinch  bugs  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  seriously  menace 
wheat  fields  in  any  section. 

Mr.  Paxton  believes  that  when  the  as- 
sessors' returns  are  in  it  will  be  found 
that  a  much  larger  acreage  of  wheat  was 
sown  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state 
than  was  estimated  last  fall.  In  this 
part  of  the  state  the  conditions  are  uni- 
versally good  and  excellent  yields  are  in 
prospect. 

Spring  wheat  is  not  much  of  a  crop 
in  Kansas,  being  confined  to  a  restricted 
area  in  the  Northwest,  but  the  acreage 
this  year  is  considerably  increased.  In 
some  counties  where  the  crop  was  not 
grown  last  year  two  or  three  carloads  of 
seed  was  sown  the  past  spring.  The 
acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  the  state  is 
given  as  51,000  and  the  condition  is  rated 
at  84  per  cent  of  normal.  This  would 
indicate  a  yield  of  622,000  bushels,  which 
will  be  quite  a  noticeable  addition  to  our 
total  wheat  production. 

The  acreage  sown  to  oats  in  the  state 
is  somewhat  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
Last  year  it  was  estimated  600,000  acres 
of  oats  were  sown  on  abandoned  wheat 
land.  This  year  most  of  the  abandoned 
wheat  land  was  west  of  the  line  in  the 
state  where  oats  are  grown  successfully. 
The  condition  of  the  oat  crop  is  univer- 
sally good,  being  greatly  improved  by 
the  recent  rains.  It  is  rated  as  84  per 
cent  of  normal,  which  would  indicate  a 
total  production  of  65,600,000  bushels. 

It  is  estimated  that  730,000  acres  were 
sown  to  barley  this  year,  which  is  30.000 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Barley  is  sown  on 
abandoned  wheat  land  largely,  and  for 
that  reason  there  will  be  no  assessors' 
figures  with  which  to  check  this  report 
later.  The  forecasted  production  is  14,- 
400,000  bushels,  almost  double  that  of 
last  year. 

Indications  are  that  the  corn  acreage 
will  be  considerably  reduced  from  that 
of  last  year,  this  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  abandoned  wheat  land  was 
planted  to  corn  a  year  ago.  Weak  seed 
and  cool  weather  during  the  early  plant- 
ing season  resulted  in  poor  stands,  and 
the  dry  weather  prevailing  for  two  weeks 
in  May  was  detrimental  to  the  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  the  corn  planted. 
The  Government  forecast  does  not  at- 
tempt to  place  any  percentage  estimate 
on  the  condition  of  the  corn  at  this  time. 

The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  injured 
by  the  snows  and  freezes  during  its 
early  growth  and  later  was  retarded  by 
the  dry  spell  in  May.  It  was  quite  gen- 
erally lighter  than  the  first  cutting  a 
year  ago. 

Conditions  and  forecasts  for  the  United 
States  for  June  1  are  as  follows:  Win- 
ter wheat,  587,000,000  bushels;  spring 
wheat,  244,000,000;  oats,  1,500,000,000; 
barley.  235,000,000;  and  rye,  81,000,000 
bushels. 
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THE  WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION 

Dairy  Herds  Vital  to  World  s  Regeneration  After  the  War 


OF  ALL  THE  COUNTRIES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WORUD  WAS,  THE  UNITED  STATES  ALONE  HAS  ITS  DAIRY  HERDS  INTACT.  UPON  THIS  COUNTRY  DEPENDS  THE  MAINTENANCE 

AND  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


n~~ IHE  dairy  situation  from  a  world 
viewpoint  and  the  service  that 
dairymen  of  this  country  are 
morally  drafted  to  fulfill,  was  the 
theme  of  an  address  at  the  National 
Milk  and  Dairy  Farm  Exposition  in  New 
York  City  hy  Herbert  Hoover  of  the  Na- 
tional Food  Administration.  Farmers 
making  dairying  a  feature  of  their  busi- 
ness are  vitally  interested  in  the  facts 
relative  to  the  world  aspect  of  the  dairy 
industry  as  presented  on  this  occasion. 

"If  you  could  stand  in  the  middle  of 
Germany  today  and  survey  the  land  to 
the  borders  of  Europe,  you  would  dis- 
cover its  whole  population  of  400,000,000 
human  beings  short  of  food,"  said  Mr. 
Hoover.  "Where  Germany  has  overrun 
its  borders  millions  of  people  in  Poland, 
Finland,  Serbia,  Armenia,  and  Russia, 
are  actually  dying  of  starvation  and 
other  millions  are  suffering  from  under- 
nutrition. Still  others  of  these  millions 
outside  the  German  lines — that  is,  our 
Allies  and  neutrals — are  living  on  the 
barest  margins  that  will  support  life 
and  strength. 

"This,  the  most  appalling  and  dreadful 
thing  that  has  come  to  humanity  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  is  to  'me  the 
outstanding  creation  of  German  militar- 
ism. Yet  the  Germans  themselves  are 
not  the  worst  sufferers.  They  are  ex- 
torting at  the  cannon's  mouth  the  har- 
vests and  cattle  of  the  people  they  have 
overrun,  leaving  them  in  desolation.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  war  were  to 
cease  tomorrow  the  toll  of  actual  dead 
from  starvation  and  its  attendant  dis- 
eases within  the  German  lines  would 
double  or  treble  the  5,000,000  or  6,000,- 
000  of  men  who  have  been  actually 
killed  by  Germany  and  her  allies  in 
arms.  The  10,000,000  people  in  occupied 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  would 
have  died  of  starvation  had  it  not  been 
for  the  action  of  the  nations  at  war  with 
Germany  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
people  of  a  pitiable  relief.  But  this  is 
only  one  part  of  the  whole  story  of 
misery,  for  the  sinking  of  the  world's 
shipping  is  reverberating  privation  in 
some  direction  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe. 

"Of  all  the  food  industries  of  Europe, 
there  is  none  which  has  been  so  stricken 
by  the  war  as  the  dairy  produce.  The 
human  race  through  scores  of  thousands 
of  years  has  developed  a  total  depend- 
ency upon  cattle  for  the  rearing  of  its 
young.  No  greater  catastrophe  can  hap- 
pen to  a  people  than  the  loss  of  its  dairy 
herds,  for  the  total  loss  of  dairy  produce 
means  the  ultimate  extinction  "of  a  peo- 
ple. The  German  people  supported  their 
herds  by  the  import  of  feedstnffs  from 
their  neighbors.  This  being  cut  off  by 
war.  their  produce  in  meat  and  milk 
would  have  fallen  to  a  low  ebb  indeed 
had  they  not  supported  themselves  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  stealing  the  cat- 
tle of  the  populations  they  have  over- 
run. T  have  had  Polish  and  Serbian  cat- 
tle in  German  pastures  pointed  out  to 


me  with  pride  by  German  officers.  I 
witnessed  the  stealing  of  Belgian  and 
French  cattle.  In  Belgium  alone  the 
cattle  diminished  from  1,800,000  to  200,- 
000  in  three  months  of  German  occupa- 
tion. At  that  point  the  protests  of  the 
relief  commission  held  it  in  check.  But 
in  Northern  France  absolutely  all  of  the 
cattle  were  taken  before  the  relief  com- 
mission arrived.  The  French  men  had 
been  drafted  out  of  this  region  and  there 
was  therefore  an  undue  proportion  of 
women  and  children.  There  were,  in 
fact,  over  800,000  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  and,  in  addition,  many  old 
people  who  had  to  have  the  most  care- 
ful sustenance.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  relief  commission  was  to  under- 
take the  import  of  milk  in  order  that 
these  children  might  be  saved.  We 
found  that  in  the  terror  under  which 
these  people  lived  the  average  period  of 
breast-feeding  was  under  four  months. 
We  have  therefore,  for  nearly  four  years, 
been  sending  them  American  condensed 
milk,  not  in  single  cans,  but  by  scores 
of  thousands  of  tons.  There  has  been 
scarcely  a  child  born  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  many  in  Belgium,  whose 
continued  life  has  not  been  dependent 
during  all  this  period  upon  American 
condensed  milk.  Every  American  would 
be  thrilled  could  he  but  see  the  gratitude 
which  French  mothers  daily  express  over 
the  pitiable  ration  which  enables  their 
children  to  survive.  This  stealing  of 
neighboring  cattle  by  Germany  will 
now,  with  Russia  at  her  mercy,  go  on 
with  an  accelerated  pace.  Do  not  let 
us  deceive  ourselves  that  any  shortage 
of  her  own  cattle  will  bring  the  war  to 
an  end. 

"All  this  is  an  exhibit  of  the  charac- 
ter of  forces  from  which  wTe  are  strug- 
gling to  purge  the  world!  To  do  this 
therefore  we  must  concern  ourselves 
daily  with  the  food  situation  in  the 
Allied  countries.  Our  obligations  to 
them  are  not  only  as  a  matter  of  hu- 
manity but  as  a  matter  of  their  main- 
tenance in  our  common  struggle.  It  is 
worse  than  folly  to  put  5,000,000  of  our 
boys  into  France  if  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  our  Allies  are  not  also  to  be 
maintained  in  strength  and  morale  with 
our  food.  We  are  also  interested  in  the 
neutral  countries  from  the  point  of  com- 
mon humanity. 

"The  Allied  countries  before  the  war 
supplied  their  dairy  products  from  im- 
ports as  well  as  domestic  production. 
Their  imports  came  from  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Siberia,  Australia,  the  Argentine, 
New  Zealand,  to  some  extent  from  Can- 
ada, but  comparatively  nothing  from  the 
United  States.  The  exports  from  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  have  been  largely  cut 
off  by  our  embargo  against  the  import 
of  feeding  stuffs  to  those  nations  in 
order  to  prevent  their  also  supplying 
Germany.  Siberia  is  of  course  isolated. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Argen- 
tine represent  journeys  which  require 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  ton- 


nage of  ships  as  do  our  own  market  to 
bring  the  same  quantities.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts still  flow  from  these  remote  mar- 
kets to  the  Allies  although  the  trans- 
port of  grain  has  been  largely  abandoned. 
But  the  growing  shortage  of  shipping, 
the  increased  demands  to  transport  the 
American  army,  might  at  any  time  ne- 
cessitate such  a  final  economy  in  ship- 
ping as  would  drive  these  demands 
upon  us. 

"The  shipping  problem  has,  however, 
had  a  wider  influence  than  the  jeopardy 
of  direct  imports  of  dairy  products  in 
its  effect  upon  Allied  supplies,  for  their 
own  cattle  are  much  dependent  upon  the 
import  of  feed  from  overseas.  In  the 
struggle  of  all  European  populations  to 
maintain  or  increase  their  bread  grains 
in  the  face  of  a  shortage  in  labor,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  them  to  diminish 
their  production  of  feed  for'  their  ani- 
mals. By  the  destruction  of  shipping  it 
has  been  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain the  volume  of  their  feed  imports. 
In  order  to  reduce  this  drain  on  ship- 
ping and  to  find  immediate  meat  sup- 
plies there  has  been  an  enormous  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  cattle  in  all  of 
the  countries  at  war.  Every  nation  in 
Europe  has,  however,  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect its  dairy  herds,  but  the  reduction 
in  feeding  stuffs  has  necessitated  the 
placing  of  cattle  on  a  rationing  system 
even  more  drastic  than  that  of  human 
beings.  The  result  has  been  that  while 
the  actual  number  of  dairy  cattle  shows 
less  proportional  diminution  than  that 
of  the  total  cattle,  the  actual  reduction 
in  the  milk  production  is  of  much  larger 
proportions.  I  doubt  whether  today  the 
dairy  production  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
is  30  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  normal 
and  that  of  the  Allies  is  50  per  cent  of 
normal. 

"In  consequence  of  all  these  forces  the 
dairy  supplies  of  the  Allies  are  much 
diminished.  They  have  met  this  situa- 
tion by  drastic  reduction  in  consumption 
of  dairy  products  by  driving  the  fresh 
milk  into  the  hands  of  the  children  and 
by  the  substitution  of  margarine  for 
butter.  Their  position  is  not  yet  acute 
and  while  it  represents  privation  of 
many  individuals  of  their  usual  food, 
they  are  sacrificing  it  willingly  to  the 
common  cause. 

"During  this  fiscal  year  North  Amer- 
ica will  have  supplied  approximately  50 
per  cent  in  nutritive  values  of  the  food- 
stuffs imported  by  the  Allies  and  50 
per  cent  came  from  more  remote  mar- 
kets. Before  the  war  we  contributed 
probably  less  than  10  per  cent.  The 
shipping  situation  or  the  war  situation 
might  develop  to  a  point  where  these 
ships  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  long 
journeys  to  the  nearest  market  —  our 
own.  Tf  that  became  necessary  and  if 
we  could  supply  the  food,  the  Allied 
food-carrying  fleet  could  be  diminished 
by  1 ,500.000  tons  and  still  feed  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  war.  This  contingency  may 
not  arise,  but  if  it  should  arise  and  we 


are  unprepared  to  meet  this  demand  for 
a  doubling  of  the  whole  of  the  food  ex- 
ports from  this  country,  it  might  result 
in  the  losing  of  the  war.  If  these  ships 
should,  by  force  of  necessity,  come  to 
our  shores,  they  must  be  loaded. 

"No  one  knows  how  long  the  war  will 
last.  If  we  are  to  win  we  will  win  with 
four  collateral  weapons:  men,  munitions, 
ships,  and  food.  It  may  require  years 
to  win  it  and  we  intend  to  fight  it  out 
on  this  line — not  if  it  takes  all  summer, 
but  if  it  takes  all  of  your  lifetime  and 
mine.  We  cannot  anticipate  that  the 
animal  situation  in  Europe  will  improve 
during  the  war.  The  enormous  destruc- 
tion must  go  on  until  the  end.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  course  of  the  war  there 
will  be  continued  destruction  of  cattle 
and  diminishing  dairy  products.  There 
will  be  steady  creeping  of  jeopardy  to- 
wards the  children  of  the  Allies.  North 
America  stands  unique  in  one  great  par- 
ticular in  this  situation.  We  are  inde- 
pendent of  sea  transport  for  feeding 
stuffs  for  our  animals,  we  grow  them 
side  by  side.  Here  lies  the  great  eco- 
nomic difference  in  these  foods  between 
ourselves  and  Europe,  and  here  also  the 
one  reason  why  we  can  and  must  be  the 
great  final  reservoir  of  supplies. 

"There  falls,  therefore,  upon  us  an 
increasing  duty  in  the  provision  of  food. 
To  provide  supplies  we  must  build  up 
reserves.  The  first  reserve  in  meat  and 
dairy  products  is  the  maintenance  of 
our  herd.  The  second  is  to  build  up 
stocks  in  our  warehouses  in  seasons  of 
surplus  production.  If  we  can  maintain 
our  herds  and  our  production,  we  can, 
in  any  emergency,  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  our  own  people  without  damag- 
ing our  health  by  margins  of  such  an 
amount  as  will  provide  for  the  Allies. 

"We  are  today  in  the  season  of  the 
largest  dairy  production  and  we  have  a 
minor  surplus.  I  do  not  look  upon  this 
with  alarm  but  with  satisfaction.  One 
result  is  the  increase  of  our  butter  and 
condensed  milk  in  storage.  I  wish  it 
were  larger.  It  is  a  factor  of  safety  ;n 
the  war  situation  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  must  not  take  risks  in 
Avar.  It  may  turn  out  that  we  get  too 
much  butter  into  storage,  but  a  general 
at  the  front  who  should  find  himself 
with  more  shells  than  were  needed  to 
win  a  battle  would  be  in  a  far  different 
state  from  the  general  who  found  him- 
self short  of  the  necessary  amount. 
Food  must  be  considered  from  the  new 
viewpoint  of  ammunition  to  win  the  war. 
Therefore  it  is  up  to  us  as  a  part  of 
our  national  food  strategy  to  accumulate 
stocks  in  as  large  a  degree  as  possible 
for  any  emergency  that  might  come.  I 
bebeve  that  the  call  for  condensed  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  supplies  for  the  Allies 
and  our  army  and  navy  will  be  on  an 
increasing  scale.  With  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  on  short  rations  in 
food  and  most  of  this  one-third  with 
less  than  one-half  of  their  normal  dairy 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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FUMIGATING  OLD  GRAIN  BINS 

Rid  Granaries  of  all  Insects  Before  Storing  New  Crop 


ALL  EYES  ARE  TURNED  TO  KANSAS,  NOW  ABOUT  TO  GARNER  IN  THE    LIFE- SUSTAINING  GRAIN  FROM   HER  SEVEN -MILLION-ACRE  WHEAT  FIELD 


j]RAIN  MOTHS,  weevils,  and  other 
insects  living  in  wheat  or  other 
stored  grain  cause  serious  losses 
unless  systematic  measures  are 
taken  to  destroy  them.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  now  to  get  rid  of  these 
insects  in  the  old  bins  and  granaries. 
If  left  undisturbed,  they  will  infest  the 
new  crop  and  in  a  short  time  can  easily 
cause  a  loss  equal  to  from  5  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  grain. 

Fortunately,  it  matters  little  what 
species  may  be  causing  the  trouble,  for 
all  succumb  to  the  same  treatment.  The 
control  methods  are  both  preventive  and 
insecticidal,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
season  the  preventive  methods  can  not 
be  over-emphasized. 

Preventive  Methods  of  Control 
In  order  that  infestation  in  the  stack 
may  be  avoided,  the  grain  should  be 
threshed  as  soon  after  harvesting  as 
practicable.  The  writer  has  found  on 
several  occasions  that  where  the  grain 
was  left  in  the  stack  until  early  fall  it 
was  seriously  infested  with  the  Angou- 
mois  grain  moth  and  the  grain  weevil. 
Fresh  grain  should  not  be  exposed  to 
attack  by  storage  in  bins  or  granaries 
containing  infested  grain.  Before  stor- 
ing, the  old  grain  should  be  removed 
and  the  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  of  the 
bins  thoroughly  cleaned.  Cleanliness  is 
very  important  in  the  prevention  of 
injury  by  these  insects,  and  all  dust, 
dirt,  rubbish,  refuse  grain,  flour,  and 
meal,  which  serve  only  as  breeding 
places,  should  be  removed.  A  liberal 
use  of  air-slaked  lime  is  recommended 
for  dusting  in  corners  and  along  the 
edge  of  bins.  This  lime  should  be  dust- 
ed in  the  bins  as  soon  as  they  are  emp- 
ty, but  removed  before  storing  the 
grain.  Granaries,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  easily 
kept  clean,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  allow  materials  to  collect  and  af- 
ford lurking  places  for  insects. 
Destroying  Insects  by  Fumigation. 
If  the  granary  has  been  badly  infest- 
ed, it  should  be  fumigated  before  the 
new  grain  is  stored.  The  simplest,  most 
effective,  and  least  expensive,  remedy 
for  all  insects  infesting  grain  and  grain 
products  is  careful  fumigation  with  car- 
bon bisulphide. 

The  amount  of  carbon  bisulphide  to 
be  used  depends  on  the  temperature,  on 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  building,  on  its 
tightness,  aad  on  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tack. Since  temperature  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  success  of  fumiga- 
tion, it  should  always  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Our  fumigation  experi- 
ments, conducted  in  practically  an  air- 
tight chamber,  show  that  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  below  60  degrees  the  results  ob- 
tained are  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  is 
impractical  to  attempt  fumigation.  If 
the  building  is  reasonably  tight  and  the 
temperature  is  above  70  degrees,  five 
pounds  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  sufficient 
for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  or 
one  pound  for  every  twenty-five  bushels 
of  grain.    In  case  the  buildiM*  or  bins 
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are  not  sufficiently  tight  to  allow  thor- 
ough fumigation,  the  amount  of  the  li- 
quid should  be  doubled  or  even  tripled. 
Make  Bin  Air-tight. 

The  building  and  bins  must  be  as 
nearly  air-tight  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  vapor  may  remain  in  all  parts  of  the 
space  in  full  strength  and  for  the  re- 
quired time.  The  vapor  must  enter  all 
cracks  and  crevices  by  diffusion.  Doors 
should  be  wedged  tight.  If  they  are 
loose,  either  paper  should  be  pasted  over 
them,  or  cotton  batting  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  cracks  with  a  case  knife. 
A  similar  treatment  should  be  given  all 
holes  and  cracks  in  the  wall  and  floor. 
The  batting  shoud  be  packed  tightly. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  everything 
ready  and  in  place,  so  that  after  the 
distribution  of  the  liquid  has  begun  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  stop  to  adjust 
anything.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delays  and  to  facili- 
tate the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
Placing  the  Liquid 

Since  the  vapor  is  heavier  than  air 
and  settles  to  the  lower  parts,  the  liquid 
should  be  placed  in  shallow  pans  at  the 
top  of  the  bins  or  buildings.  It  should 
be  well  distributed,  not  more  than  a 
pound  in  a  place,  and  even  less  than  this 
amount  where  it  is  practical  to  have  it 
distributed  in  small  quantities.  If 
larger  amounts  are  used  in  one*  place,  it 
should  be  placed  in  pans  having  consid- 
erable evaporating  surface. 

Length  of  Exposure 

The  bins  or  building  should  be  allowed 
to  fumigate  thirty-six  hours.  If  the 
grain  is  not  to  be  used  for  seed,  it  is 
well  to  subject  it  to  the  fumigation  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  best  plan  usually 
is  to  apply  the  liquid  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  leave  the  building  closed 
until  the  following  Monday. 

Doors  and  windows  should  be  opened 
wide  and  the  building  or  bins  aired  thor- 
oughly one  or  two  hours  before  being 
entered.  Slight  traces  of  the  odor  will 
linger  in  corners  and  other  places  where 
the  air  does  not  circulate  freely,  but 
these  will  gradually  disappear. 

Vapor  Highly  Explosive 

The  vapor  of  this  liquid  is  highly  in- 


flammable and  explosive.  No  fire  or 
light  of  any  sort  should  be  allowed  about 
the  building  while  the  fumigation  is  in 
process.  The  application  should  always 
be  made  in  daylight,  for  artificial  light 
of  any  kind  is  dangerous.  Electric  lights 
must  not  be  used,  since  when  turning 
them  on  or  off  there  is  always  danger 
of  producing  a  spark.  It  is  not  safe  to 
have  heat  of  any  kind  in  the  building 
while  the  fumigation  is  in  progress. 


Renting  Dairy  Farm  on  Shares 

The  man  farming  on  rented  land 
should  be  enabled  to  follow  a  system  of 
live-stock  farming.  It  is  to  his  best  in- 
terest to  do  so  and  also  that  of  the  land 
owner.  Oniy  through  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  of  farming  can  land 
farmed  by  tenants  be  kept  from  steadily 
decreasing  in  fertility.  The  land  owner 
and  the  tenant  can  co-operate  most  suc- 
cessfully by  following  the  so-called 
"half  and  half"  system  of  leasing.  This 
plan  is  becoming  common  in  the  repre- 
sentative dairy  regions  near  Chicago  as 
well  as  in  other  dairy  sections.  Studies 
in  farm  management  have  been  made  in 
representative  areas  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
ritory by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  investigations  cov- 
ered 143  farms  in  Green  County,  Wis- 
consin, and  Kane  County,  Illinois — the 
Elgin  district — where  dairying  is  a  com- 
paratively old  and  profitable  industry. 
In  the  report  of  this  study,  published  in 
Bulletin  603  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, it  is  brought  out  that,  while 
this  system  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  regions  studied,  it  can  without  doubt 
be  adapted  to  dairy  sections  generally. 

Under  the  "half  and  half"  system  the 
land  owner  furnishes  the  land,  buildings, 
the  greater  part  of  the  seed  and  ferti- 
lizer, and  half  the  productive  stock, 
while  the  tenant  furnishes  horses,  ma- 
chinery, half  of  the  productive  stock, 
part  of  the  seed,  and  sometimes  part  of 
the  fertilizer.  All  stock  is  fed  usually 
from  the  grain  and  hay  owned  in  com- 
mon. When  a  feed  of  any  kind  is 
bought,  its  cost  is  shared  equally  be- 
tween the  land  owner  and  the  tenant. 


New  grain  placed  in  old  bins  infested  with  grain 
moths  and  weevils  is  often  reduced  5  to  15  per  cent  in 
value  in  a  short  time. 

A  thorough  cleaning  of  old  bins,  removing  all  dust, 
rubbish,  and  refuse  grain,  important  in  reducing  loss 
from  stored-grain  insects. 

Careful  fumigation  of  old  and  badly  infested  bins 
with  carbon  bisulphide  a  final  precaution  against  insect 
injury. 


In  general,  each  party  pays  the  taxes  on 
all  property  owned  by  him,  including  the 
farm-road  tax,  though  in  many  cases  in 
the  North  Central  States  all  the  farm- 
road  tax  is  worked  out  by  the  tenant. 

Under  this  system  the  poultry  fre- 
quently is  owned  exclusively,  in  limited 
numbers,  by  the  tenant,  and  he  gets  the 
proceeds  therefrom,  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, each  party  generally  receives  half 
of  the  proceeds  of  farm  sales  of  all  prod- 
ucts of  whatever  nature. 

Less  frequently  dairy  farms  are  shared 
on  the  third  system,  the  land  owner  sup- 
plying everything  but  the  man  power, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  tenant,  and 
getting  two-thirds  of  the  sales  of  all 
products,  while  the  tenant  receives  one- 
third.  When  feed  is  purchased  the  ten- 
ant pays  one-third  of  the  cost. 

The  length  of  lease  in  the  regions 
studied  ranges  from  one  to  five  year3. 
In  the  Wisconsin  district  76  per  cent  of 
the  leases  were  for  one  year  only,  none 
being  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
years,  while  in  the  Illinois  district  63 
per  cent  of  the  leases  were  for  one  year. 
In  the  Wisconsin  group  35  per  cent  and 
in  the  Illinois  group  27  per  cent  of  the 
leases  were  verbal.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  farm  income  on  the  farms  of  the 
Wisconsin  group  and  85  per  cent  on 
those  of  the  Illinois  group  was  from 
dairy  cattle  and  dairy  products.  In  the 
Wisconsin  group  21.5  per  cent  of  the 
cows  were  home-raised  heifers  that  be- 
came fresh  during  the  year;  18.9  per 
cent  of  the  herds  were  discarded  or  sold 
as  dairy  cows.  The  farmers  prefer  to 
raise  their  cows  instead  of  buying  them, 
and  on  over  half  of  the  farms  studied 
there  were  pure-bred  Holstein  bulls.  In 
the  Illinois  group  8  per  cent  of  the  cows 
were  home-raised  heifers  'with  first; 
calves,  while  27.6  per  cent  of  the  herds 
were  discarded,  indicating  that  this  is  a 
dairy  cow  purchasing  region. 


The  spirit  that  leads  men  to  overcome 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  was 
illustrated  in  a  report  of  a  field  agent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  who 
tells  of  seeing  a  farmer  in  Indiana  driv- 
ing a  six-horse  team  to  a  disk  and  lead- 
ing a  three-horse  team  hitched  to  a  nar- 
row. This  man  was  actually  working 
nine  horses  and  two  modern  agricul- 
tural implements,  doing  the  work  of 
several  men  and  teams  under  old  sys- 
tems of  farming. 


Shipments  of  rice  from  China  to  tho 
United  States  increased  greatly  during 
1917  and  according  to  present  indica- 
tions will  break  all  records  this  year. 

"It's  a  lot  better  for  the  whole  of  us 
to  be  eating  American  oats,  or  rice,  or 
corn,  or  barley,,  op  -Jrish- American  per- 
taties,  than  to  have  the  kaiser  feeding 
us  German  crow  at  the  point  of  a  six- 
teen-inch  gun,"  says  Mr9.  O'Flaherty. 

The  U-boats  are  wasting  some  of  out 
food;  don't  be  a  U-boat. 
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WHY  WE  MUST  SEND  WHEAT 


Q 


Wheat  Is  Only  Basis  for  Durable  Raised  Bread  Loaf 


HE  Allies  ask  America  for  wheat, 
rye,  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  and 
we  are  sending  them  in  large 
amounts.  They  ask  us  especially, 
however,  for  wheat.  They  ask  it  as  the 
necessary  basis  for  their  necessary  loaf. 
They  must  have  bread,  and  they  must 
have  bread  which  will  keep  sweet  and 
palatable  for  several  days. 

Wheat  is  the  basis  for  the  durable 
raised  bread  loaf. 

Troops  must  have  bread  carried  to 
the  front  from  bakeries  behind  the  lines; 
it  must  be  a  durable  raised  loaf. 

Workers  in  the  war  factories  must 
have  bread  from  commercial  bakeries. 
The  women  in  the  factories  can  not  be 
bakers  also.  Their  bread  must  be  the 
durable  raised  loaf. 

All  France  depends  on  the  bakeries 
for  its  bread.  The  people  do  not  know 
how  to  bake  in  the  home.  They  have 
no  ovens  for  baking,  nor  could  they  af- 
ford fuel  for  them  if  they  had. 

All  the  bread  of  France  and  England 
and  Italy  today  is  war  bread.  It  is 
made  of  gray  wheat  flour,  milled  at  a 
high  extraction  rate;  that  is,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  wheat  grain  .is  now 
put  into  the  flour  than  formerly  was 
the  case.  Their  flour  now  contains  more 
of  the  outer  parts  of  the  wheat  grain, 
parts  which  formerly  were  separated 
from  the  flour  and  used  as  feed  for  ani- 
mals. This  flour  is  then  mixed  with  as 
large  a  percentage — usually  25  per  cent 
— of  flour  made  from  other  cereals  as 
can  be  used  and  still  permit  the  making 
of  the  raised  loaf. 

In  England  this  war  bread  can  not 
be  sold  until  it  is  twelve  hours  old,  so 
that  the  people  won't  be  tempted  to 
eat  too  much  fresh  bread.  In  France 
and  Italy  the  bread  is  rationed  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  occupation  of  each 
person.  A  child  has  less  than  an  adult; 
a  light  worker  less  than  one  who  does 
heavy  labor. 

France  has  always  lived  on  bread.  Of 
the  av  iage  Frenchman's  normal  diet  52 
per  cent  is  composed  of  bread  and  but 
48  per  C3nt  of  other  foods.  France  has 
just  put  her  whole  people  on  a  rigorous 
bread  ration  which  limits  them  to  only 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  In  all  the  allied  coun- 
tries they  are  using  as  little  wheat  as 
will  give  them  bread  at  all  and  as  little 
of  this  bread  as  is  possible  to  keep  them 
in  health  and  strength. 

The  people  of  Belgium  are  living  on  a 
relief  ration.  Over  one  million  of  them 
get  their  daily  bread  and  soup  by 
standing  in  line  long  hours  before  the 
relief  kitchens.  They  have  stood  in 
these  long  soup  lines  every  day  for  three 
and  one-half  years.  But  they  do  not 
complain.  They  only  ask  that  the  soup 
and  bread  be  there  every  day.  They  de- 
pend upon  America. 

We  are,  as  we  have  said,  sending  corn 
and  other  cereals  to  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Belgium.  These  cereals  are 
shipped  as  fast  as  they  can  be  used.  But 
the  people  can  not  live  on  them  alone. 
They  do  not  know  how.  They  are  un- 
able to  cook  them  properly.  They  must 
have  wheat  to  mix  with  them  and  with 
potatoes  to  make  their  bread.  We  are 
now  sending  wheat  to  the  limit  of  our 
cargo  space,  and  yet  we  are  only  meet- 
ing the  minimum  requirements  of  these 
people.  In  order  to  continue  domg  this, 
our  people  must  share  their  present 
wheat  supply. 

We  are  dividing  our  wheat  evenly  to- 
day between  ourselves  and  the  Allies. 
We  must  not  use  before  the  next  har- 
vest more  than  one-half  of  the  wheat 
we  have.  Even  with  one-half  of  our 
wheat  the  loaf  of  the  Allies  is  small. 
It  can  not  be  made  smaller  without  un- 
dermining their  strength  and  morale. 
Is  there  any  doubt  what  we  shall  do 
in  this  emergency?  We  have  just  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  save  wheat 
and  send  wheat. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how- 
ever: To  what  extent  can  the  wheat  to 
which  we  are  now  accustomed  in  our 
diet  be  reduced  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  individuals  of  the  nation? 
This  question  was  put  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  a  committee  of  experts 
recently  assembled  in  Washington  to 
consider  the  special  physiological  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  general  problem  of 
wheat  conservation.  This  committee 
consists  of  the  following  men : 
Dr.  R.  H.   Chittenden,  professor  of 


Supplying  wheat  for  the  armies  and  the  Allies  is  a 
military  necessity  and  an  act  of  national  defense,  the 
redemption  of  an  obligation  to  which  our  national  honor 
is  pledged. 


physiological  chemistry  and  dean  of 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale. 

Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  professor  of  phys- 
iology, Cornell  University. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry, Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Mendel,  professor  of  physio- 
logical chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Langworthy,  chief,  home  eco- 
nomics division,  state  extension  service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Vernon  Kellogg,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  School  of  Hy- 
giene, Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  formerly  dean 
of  the  Stanford  University  Medical 
School;  now  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

The  committee,  as  may  be  seen,  was 
composed  of  the  highest  physiological 
authorities  in  the  country.  Their  an- 
swer to  the  question  was  direct  and 
unequivocal : 

"It  is  the  scientific  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  in  a  mixed  diet  wheat  may 
be  entirely  replaced,  without  harm,  by 
other  available  cereals,  namely,  rice,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  corn.  However,  we  should 
not  recommend  this  except  as  an  emer- 
gency measure." 

The  committee's  particular  reason  for 
not  recommending  this,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  wheat  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient cereal  for  use  because  of  its 
special  qualities  connected  with  the 
making  of  bread  in  loaves  that  will 
stand  up  and  remain  sweet  and  palat- 
able for  several  days,  is  that  going  with- 
out wheat  would  be  a  psychological 
though  not  a  physiological  deprivation. 
We  are  accustomed  as  a  nation,  just  as 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are,  to 
the'  use  of  wheat  bread,  and  a  sudden 
break  in  our  custom    would   have  for 


some  people  a  psychological  significance 
more  or  less  disturbing. 

However,  if  these  people  could  well 
understand  the  emergency  leading  to  the 
change,  and  then  could  recognize  that 
they  are  aiding  their  country  in  the 
great  emergency  by  making  the  change, 
this  psychological  disturbance  would  be 
much  reduced. 

Exactly  this  condition  of  a  great  na- 
tional emergency,  to  meet  which  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  efforts  of  all  the 
people  are  needed,  is  the  condition  to- 
day. It  is  only  because  of  this  great 
national  emergency  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration makes  use  of  this  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  physiological  experts 
called  in  for  advice. 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
recognized  that  because  of  economic  and 
commercial  reasons,  not  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  can  go  without  bread 
based  on  wheat,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
great  many  people  in  this  country  can 
easily  do  so.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Food  Administration  that,  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  the  wheat-bread  supply 
of  the  armies  and  civilians  of  our  fight- 
jng  associates  in  the  war,  as  well  as  our 
own  soldiers  in  France,  every  patriotic 
American  who  can  possibly  do  so  will 
be  glad  to  dispense  entirely  with  wheat 
from  now  until  the  next  harvest. 


International  News  Items 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  direc- 
tors that  the  prizes  offered,  both  by  the 
International  and  by  the  various  breed 
associations,  for  this  year's  exposition, 
were  increased  in  nearly  every  division. 
Many  cups,  medals  and  trophies  are  to 
be  offered  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
and  liberal  money  prizes. 

The  Illinois  Centennial  Commission 
will  offer  a  line  of  splendid  trophies  in 
connection  with  this  year's  International, 
and  exhibitors  of  every  breed  and  in 


"FOOD  IS  NEEDED"  IS  THE  CALL 

FOOD  is  needed  by  our  American  army  in  Europe,  and  by  our  Allies! 
When  we  were  told  by  those  who  are  studying  closely  the  food  sit- 
uation, that. the  only  possible  way  of  supplying  the  needed  food  is 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  share  their  supply,  do  we  realize 
that  we  ourselves  must  share  every  meal  with  the  men  who  are  fighting 
and  with  o^r  hungry  Allies?  If  we  do  not  take  the  statement  seriously 
we  are  unworthy  of  the  fight  that  is  being  made  by  those  who  have 
given  up  all  future  plans  and  are  facing  death  and  hunger  in  their  effort 
to  resist  a  beastly  enemy  that  has  long  since  forgotten  all  the  rules 
of  war. 

Our  Government  is  constantly  working  out  programs  for  us  to 
follow  in  order  that  we  may  save  the  food  that  is  needed  by  the  allied 
fighting  lines.  In  all  these  programs  consideration  has  been  given  our 
own  bodily  requirements  and  when  we  are  asked  to  give  up  a  food  one 
is  named  in  its  place  that  will  satisfy  our  needs  quite  as  well,  though  it 
may  not  be  as  appetizing  until  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  eating  it. 

There  is  only  one  safe  course  for  us  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  food 
question,  and  that  is  to  personally  carry  out  the  Government  programs. 
If  it  is  meat  that  is  needed,  let  us  hunt  out  the  meat  substitutes  and 
use  them;  if  it  is  wheat  that  should  be  saved,  let  us  cultivate  an  appetite 
for  the  wheatless  breads;  or  if  sugar  is  needed,  let  us  forget  that  we 
have  ever  known  its  use — and  by  all  means  let  us  not  help  to  keep  the 
candy  shops  in  business. 

We  are  told  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  that  the 
wheat  need  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  Allied  World.  All  who  can  do  so 
are  asked  to  go  without  wheat,  and  physiologists  agree  that  wheat  is 
not  essential  to  a  wholesome  diet.  Statistics  show  that  the  Southern 
Army  had  no  wheat  during  the  Civil  War,  and  had  corn  only  for  bread 
— not  the  variety  of  substitutes  we  have  today.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion tells  us  also  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  consumption  of  wheat  by 
one-half  is  a  military  necessity  and  that  all  households  and  public  eating 
places  must  keep  within  the  weekly  allowance  for  each  person  of  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  flour  and  all  other  wheat  products. 

At  present  we  are  asked  to  eat  dairy  products  and  potatoes  so  that 
accumulated  stocks  will  be  reduced  and  further  production  stimulated. 

Our  food  problem  is  changing  constantly  and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
informed  as  to  the  needs  and  do  all  within  our  power  to  carry  out  the 
program  as  it  changes.  If  we  do  not  do  this  thoughtfully  and  willingly, 
can  we  justify  ourselves  in  accepting  the  protection  that  is  being  given 
us  by  our  Allies  and  by  our  own  Americans  who  are  sacrificing  all  on 
the  war  altar  at  this  time? — Janette  Long. 
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every  division  will  have  an  opportunity 

to  compete  for  some  of  these. 

It  was  furthermore  decided  to  reward 
the  superior  skill  of  herdsmen  (both  in 
the  cattle  and  swine  departments),  shep- 
herds and  grooms  who  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  carry  off  some  of  the  higher 
honors  in  the  various  departments. 
_  The  "short-fed"  classes  were  given  spe- 
cial attention  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  short  feeding  of  steers, 
the  prizes  in  this  division  were  greatly 
increased. 

The  barrow  show  will,  as  a  result  of 
greatly  increased  prizes  offered  both  by 
the  International  and  the  breed  associa- 
tions, prove  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  this  year's  exposition. 

In  the  swine  department  it  was  fur- 
thermore decided  to  permit  exhibitors  to 
show  three  animals  instead  of  two,  as 
was  the  rule  in  the  past. 

In  connection  with  the  horse  depart- 
ment, it  was  d'ecided  to  create  a  classi- 
fication for  light  and  heavy  "artillery 
horses,"  and  liberal  prizes  will  also  be 
offered  in  this  division. 

The  board  went  on  record  as  favoring 
a  limited  show  of  grains,  seed  corn  and 
forage  crops,  feeling  that  an  economic 
feature  of  this  sort  would  prove  both 
timely  and  interesting. 

The  directors,  feeling  that  the  Inter- 
national has  a  more  important  mission 
to  perform  this  year  than  ever  before, 
were  agreed  on  putting  forth  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  bring  the  lessons  this  ex- 
position teaches  to  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  possible  number. 

Farmers  Write  to  Hoover 

Our  National  Food  Administration  re- 
ceives plenty  of  knocks,  but  thousands 
of  letters  come  to  Food  Administration 
officials  showing  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion existing  in  the  rural  communities  all 
over  the  country.  These  letters  are  very 
valuable  to  the  Food  Administration,  be- 
cause through  them  it  is  possible  to 
know  the  sentiment  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  small  towns  of  the  country.  The 
following  letter  from  H.  E.  Stone  of 
Missouri  is  typical  of  this  class  of  com- 
munications : 

"Thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  something  from  Missouri.  Business 
with  us  is  as  good  as  we  want  it.  Hens 
are  still  doing  their  bit.  As  long  as  the 
grass  is  green  and  tender,  hens  will  lay; 
another  thing,  farmers  are  not  going  to 
sell  them  while  they  are  turning  out  the 
eggs  as  they  are  now.  Some  of  our 
dear  farmers  were  complaining  of  the 
embargo  on  hens  a  few  months  ago,  and 
were  anxious  to  sell  their  hens.  Now 
that  they  can  dispose  of  them,  they  have 
not  sold  a  hen,  and  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  somebody  did  them  a 
good  turn  in  preventing  the  sale  of  live 
hens. 

"Farming  conditions  never  were  bet- 
ter. Oats  and  wheat  are  looking  well  at 
this  time,  and  the  corn  is  nearly  all  in 
the  ground.  All  of  this  shows  that  we 
will  raise  food  to  feed  the  world. 

"Our  family  are  all  well  and  growing 
nicely,  even  if  they  get  nothing  more 
than  corn  bread.  We  are  all  learning  a 
lot  of  things  that  we  never  would  have 
thought  of  unless  they  had  been  forced 
on  us  by  the  war." 

Voluntary  letters  of  this  kind  show 
the  support  of  rural  America  to  the  gen- 
eral food  program.  Such  optimistic 
spirit  means  implicit  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  also  of  the  Allied  na- 
tions in  the  great  agricultural  army  of 
the  United  States. 


In  April,  22,492  cattle  were  tested  for 
tuberculosis  in  the  tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. This  number  was  8,494  more 
than  were  tested  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  tuberculosis  control  measures  are  to 
be  applied,  in  co-operation  with  state 
authorities  and  live  stock  owners,  along 
three  lines — eradication  of  tuberculosis 
from  pure-bred  herds,  eradication  from 
circumscribed  areas,  and  eradication 
from  swine.  In  the  beginning  efforts 
are  being  concentrated  on  eradication  of 
the  disease  from  pure-bred  herds. 


The  maximum  price  at  which  farmers 
may  sell  cattle  for  slaughter  in  Swit- 
zerland has  been  fixed  at  23  cents  per 
pound  on  the  farm.  Maximum  prices 
for  meats  have  also  been  established. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Tuberculosis -Free  Accredited  Herds 


CO-OPERATIVE  plan  for  combat- 
ing the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in 
Kansas  herds  has  just  been  agreed 
to  by  our  State  Live  Stock  San- 
itary Commissioner,  J.  H.  Mercer,  and 
the 'federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
The  state  office  has  already  made  good 
progress  in  preventing  this  disease  from 
spreading  among  our  Kansas  herds,  but 
the  plan  of  establishing  tuberculosis-free 
accredited  herds  through  a  co-operation 
between  state  and  federal  authorities 
will  give  new  impetus  to  the  movement 
for  protecting  our  herds  from  this  dread 
disease.  With  the  rapid  increase  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  development  of 
dairy  farming,  tuberculosis  is  certain  to 
become  a  more  and  more  serious  menace 
to  the  live  stock  of  the  state.  Dairy 
cattle  are  probably  not  more  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis  than  beef  cattle,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  kept  is 
conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
In  beef  herds  cattle  are  out  in  the  open 
much  more  and  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  an  infected  animal  transmitting  the 
disease  to  other  animals  in  the  same 
herd. 

While  primarily  restricted  to  pure- 
breds,  the  agreement  in  this  state  per- 
mits any  herd  in  which  there  is  at  least 
one  pure-bred  animal  to  come  under  the 
rules  and  secure  the  certificate  placing 
it  on  the  accredited  list.  The  rules  and 
methods  for  establishing  accredited 
herds  have  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Association  and  representatives  of  the 
pure-bred  record  associations  and  ap-" 
proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

The  necessary  inspection  work  will  be 
without  cost  to  the  breeder  other  than 
the  entertainment  of  the  inspector  while 
on  the  farm.  The  rules  under  which  the 
co-operative  work  will  be  conducted  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  tuberculosis-free  accredited  pure- 
bred herd  is  one  which  has  been  tuber- 
culin tested  by  the  subcutaneous  method, 
or  any  other  test  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, or  a  regularly  employed  veter- 
inary inspector  of  the  state  in  which  co- 
operative tuberculosis  eradication  work 
is  being  conducted  jointly  by  trie  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state.  Further,  it  shall  be  a  herd 
in  which  no  animal  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis has  been  found  upon  two  annual 
or  three  semi-annual  tuberculin  tests,  as 
above  described,  and  by  physical  exam- 
ination. 

2.  The  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  in 
the  herd,  shall  be  tuberculin  tested  or 
retested  at  such  time  as  is  considered 
necessary  by  the  federal  and  state  au- 
thorities. 

3.  No  cattle  shall  be  presented  for  the 
tuberculin  test  which  have  been  injected 
with  tuberculin  within  sixty  days  im- 
mediately preceding  or  which  have  at 
any  time  reacted  to  a  tuberculin  test. 

4.  No  herd  shall  be  classed  as  an  ac- 
credited herd  in  which  tuberculosis  has 
been  found  by  the  application  of  the 
test,  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  1,  until 
such  herd  has  been  successfully  subjected 
to  two  consecutive  tests  with  tuberculin, 
applied  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  six 
months,  the  first  interval  dating  from 
the  time  of  removal  of  the  tuberculous 
animal  from  the  herd. 

5.  Prior  to  each  tubercuiln  test  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
registered  animals  shall  be  presented  to 
the  inspector.  Any  grade  cattle  main- 
tained in  the  herd,  or  associated  with  an- 
imals of  the  herd,  shall  be  identified  by 
a  tag  or  other  marking  satisfactory  to 
the  state  and  federal  authorities. 

6.  All  removals  of  registered  cattle 
from  the  herd,  either  by  sale,  death,  or 
slaughter,  shall  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  said  state  or  federal  officials,  giving 
the  identification  of  the  animal  and,  if 
sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  transferred.  If  the  trans- 
fer is  made  from  the  accredited  herd  to 
another  accredited  herd,  the  shipment 
shall  be  made  only  in  properly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  cars.  No  cattle  shall  be 
allowed  to  associate  with  the  herd  which 
have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  ap- 
proved by  the  state  and  federal  officials. 

7.  All  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
fed  to  calves  shall  be  that  produced  by 
an  accredited  herd,  or,  if  from  outside 
or  unknown  sources,  it  shall  be  pasteur- 
ized by  heating  to  not  less  than  150  de- 
grees P.  for  not  less  than  twenty  min- 
utes. 

[   8.  All  reasonable  sanitary  measures 


and  other  recommendations  by  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  for  the  control 
of  tuberculosis  shall  be  complied  with. 

9.  Cattle  from  an  accredited  herd  may 
be  shipped  interstate,  by  certificate  ob- 
tained from  the  office  of  the  state  live 
stock  sanitary  officials  of  the  state  in 
which  the  herd  is  located  or  from  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
without  further  tuberculin  test  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  state  of  destina- 
tion. 

10.  Strict  compliance  with  these  meth- 
ods and  rules  shall  entitle  the  owners  of 
tuberculosis-free  herds  to  a  certificate, 
"Tuberculosis-Free  Accredited  Herd,"  to 
be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  the  state  live  stock  sanitary 
authority.  Said  certificate  shall  be  good 
for  one  year  from  date  of  test  unless 
revoked  at  an  earlier  date. 

11.  Failure  on  the  part  of  owners  to 
comply  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  these 
methods  and  rules  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  immediate  cancella- 
tion of  co-operation  with  them  by  the 
state  and  federal  officials. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Eagle  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Kansas  for  the 
federal  bureau,  his  present  office  head- 
quarters being  800  Live  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Doctor 
Eagle  will  spend  some  time  visiting 
breeders  in  the  state  and  will  be  glad 
at  any  time  to  consult  with  those  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  or  answer  letters 
regarding  the  work.  Mr.  Mercer,  who 
represents  the  state  in  this  effort  to 
eliminate  tuberculosis  from  Kansas 
herds,  can  be  addressed  at  the  State 
House,  Topeka. 

This  is  a  movement  which  should  re- 
ceive the  hearty  approval  of  breeders  of 
pure-bred  cattle  as  well  as  those  who 
are  developing  grade  herds.  We  have 
already  had  enough  experience  with 
tuberculosis  in  the  state  to  realize  that 
drastic  measures  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  spread.  We  trust  all  those  con- 
cerned will  give  their  hearty  support  to 
the  work  the  federal  bureau  and  Mr. 
Mercer's  department  is  trying  to  do. 


The  World  Dairy  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

products,  this  is  no  time  to  begrudge  the 
minor  stocks  that  are  accumulating  in 
our  warehouses,  nor  is  this  a  time  to 
stimulate  unnecessary  consumption  or 
waste. 

"Far  beyond  our  domestic  difficulties 
is  our  world  duty.  Parallel  with  this 
enormous  and  continuing  destruction  in 
Europe  we  must  build  our  food  resources 
so  as  to  stand  ready  for  any  demands 
upon  us  by  our  Allies.  It  is  of  no  pur- 
pose to  us  to  send  millions  of  our  best 
to  France  if  we  fail  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  their  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren on  our  lines  of  communication. 
After  the  war  the  time  will  come  when 
we  will  need  to  replenish  their  herds 
from  our  own  cattle.  This  United  States 
is  the  last  reservoir  of  men,  the  last 
reservoir  of  ships,  the  last  reservoir  of 
munitions  and  the  last  reservoir  of  food 
upon  which  the  Allied  world  must  de- 
pend if  Germany  is  to  be  defeated  and 
if  we  are  to  be  free  men. 

"It   therefore    devolves   upon   us  to 
maintain   our   present   great  potential 
strength  in  herds,  for  they  cannot  be 
re-established  for  many  years  if  once 
lost.    Not  only  must  they  be  maintained 
as  a  guarantee  to  our  Allies,  but  they 
will  be  vital  in  the  world's  regenera- 
tion.   The  day  may  yet  come  when  the 
child  life  of  the  world  will  be  in  your 
hands.    I  place  this  before  you  on  the  j 
high  plane  of  service  to  the  world.    It  I 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  just  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  maintain  economic  ! 
equilibrium  in  the  industry  so  that  it 
can  go  on  without  hardship  to  those  who 
engage  in  it,  but  should  the  impact  of  , 
war  so  dislocate  the  industry  as  to  cause  , 
temporary  periods  when  loss  faces  you, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  dairyman  to 
stand  by  with  that  courage  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  part  of 
the  world's  reserve  army  that  may,  at  I 
any  moment,  be  called  into  battle  for 
our  existence  and  the  existence  of  the 
next  generation." 


The  hen's  greatest  profit-producing 
period  is  the  first  and  second  years,  and 
unless  a  hen  is  an  exceptionally  good 
breeder  she  should  be  disposed  of  at  the 
end  of  her  second  laying  season  and 
before  starting  to  molt. 


Stewart  Lens 

Per  Pair  %pC, 


Stewart  V-Rajr 
Spark  Plug 


Stewart 
Hand  Operated 
Warning  Signal  _ 

Motor  Driven  Type  O 


Stewart  Speedometer  and  In-  »  «  a 
•trument  Board  for  Ford  Cars  $1*5 


Weitem  Price  $13.00 
Sedan  and  Coupelet  Model 
(We.tern  Price  $16.00) 


Accessories 
For  Your  Ford 


There  is  Satisfaction  in 
Knowing  You  Have  the  Best 

When  your  friends  gather  about  your  Ford 
and  notice  the  accessories  on  it,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  their  remarks  approving  your  choice. 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  you  have  used 
good  judgment.  The  things  your  friends  say, 
count  for  a  lot.  You  like  to  hear  them  say  nice 
things  about  your  Ford  and  its  accessories — not 
to  hear  criticism. 

You  will  hear  nothing  but  favorable  comments 
if  your  Ford  is  equipped  with  Stewart  Automo- 
bile Accessories. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Stewart  Accessories 
on  your  Ford  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  bear  the  name  Stewart 
is  evidence  of  highest  quality.  And,  it  is  proof 
of  your  discriminating  taste.  It  shows  that  you 
are  a  careful  and  particular  buyer. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru- 
ment Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Product 
is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car.  Observe 
that  95%  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  use 
the  Stewart  Speedometer  as  standard  equipment. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the  pleasure 
of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart  Speedometer. 
You  need  it  to  tell  you  how  far  and  how  fast  you 
drive.  You  need  it  to  avoid  arrest  for  speeding. 
You  need  it  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it  for 
following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher- 
ever and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  will  "dress  up" 
your  car — adds  to  its  appearance.  Fills  up  that 
unsightly  gap  below  the  windshield.  Brings  the 
speedometer  up  into  position  where  it  can  be 
easily  seen.  Rests  tight  against  the  steering  col- 
umn. Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steering 
wheel.  Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolts,  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with.  Clock, 
headlight  switch,  starter  control  and  other  acces- 
sories can  be  easily  added.  Made  of  wood  with 
black  satin  egg-shell  finish.  Speedometer  is 
mounted  flush.  Adds  a  finishing  touch  of  ele- 
gance to  the  Ford  car. 

Then  there  are  the  other  Stewart  Accessories  for 
your  Ford.  The  Stewart  Autoguard  for  the  front 
and  rear  are  needed  for  your  car's  protection. 
The  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight  is  indispensable. 
Stewart  Lens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear 
as  day.  The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and 
clears  the  way  for  you  in  any  traffic.  Stewart 
V-Ray  Spark  Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug 
troubles. 

You  will  experience  complete  satisfaction  by 
equipping  your  Ford  with  Stewart  Accessories. 
Suppose  you  have  it  done  right  away. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobbers, 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


$15 


Stewart  Autoguard 
for  Ford  Cars  . 

<  We.tern  Price  $8.2S) 
(With  Nickel  Roil  $8.S0) 
(We.tern  Price  $9.25i 


$7.50 


Stewart  Autoguard 

Tire-carrier  for         (1  1  Ct\ 

Ford  Cart     .     .     *1  LOW 

IWeitin  Price  1 12.501 
(With  Nickel  Rail  »  12.50) 
(We.tera  Price  113.50) 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 


72  page  catalog 
mailed  upon  request 


Waste  Nothing 

This  is  no  time  for  "cream  slacker"  separators  or 
wasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the  Food 
Administration  begging  every  one  to  stop  waste,  "cream 
slacker  "  methods  of  skimming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  partly  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money. 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint  —  clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West- 
ern Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Gan  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acre  —  it's  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  graBses,  full  of  nu- 
trition, are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  ot  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


ATTENTION  FARMERS! 
200 — Choice  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farms  for  Sale  and  Rent — 200 

At  Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms. 

It  will  pay  parties  who  want  to  buy  or  rent  farms,  to  answer  this  advertisement. 

Write 

Jas.  P.  Allen,  Home  Office,  Box  46,  Station  E,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Or  Branch  Office,  Inola,  Oklahoma 


Variations  in  Cream  Tests 


n 


I F  YOU  sell  cream  you  will  often- 
times be  surprised  at  the  varia- 
tions in  the  test  you  get  from 
the  creamery  or  the  cream  buyer. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand 
just  why  the  tests  should  vary.  Some 
are  disposed  to  assume  that  these  vari- 
ations in  tests  of  the  cream  sold  indi- 
cate carelessness  or  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  cream  buyer.  Do  not  be  too 
hasty  in  making  the  charge  of  dishon- 
esty or  carelessness  in  handling  the  tests. 
There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for 
variations,  some  of  which  we  might 
easily  overlook. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  there 
is  nearly  always  a  tendency  for  cream 
tests  to  go  lower.  This  is  usually  be- 
cause the  richness  of  cream  will  vary 
with  the  richness  of  the  milk.  In  the 
early  spring  and  summer  there  are  usu- 
ally more  fresh  cows  in  the  herd  and 
as  cows  test  lower  in  the  early  part  of 
the  lactation  period  the  test  for  the 
herd  will  be  lower,  and  as  a  result  the 
cream  will  also  test  lower.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  herd  of  milk  cows  to  test 
as  high  as  4  per  cent  in  the  fall,  while 
in  the  early  spring  or  summer  the  test 
for  the  herd  may  run  as  low  as  3.6. 
Other  things  being  equal,  this  difference 
in  the  richness  of  the  milk  can  cause  a 
variation  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent  in  the 
cream  test. 

Another  very  common  and  important 
cause  for  variation  is  the  speed  of  the 
separator.  The  faster  it  is  turned,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  skim  milk  and 
the  smaller  the  proportion  of  cream.  The 
result  is  that  the  cream  tests  higher  in 
butter  fat.  If  a  separator  is  designed 
to  have  the  handle  turned  sixty  resolu- 
tions a  minute,  and  it  is  only  turned 
forty,  the  cream  will  be  considerably 
lower  in  test  but  larger  in  total  quantity. 

In  completing  the  job  of  separation  it 
is  always  the  practice  to  run  some  water 
or  skim  milk  through  the  machine  to 
flush  out  the  bowl.  The  amount  of 
water  or  skim  milk  so  used  will  cause 
a  variation  in  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat.  The  difference  of  a  pint  used  will 
make  quite  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
test  of  the  cream.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  milk  is  separated  also  has  an 
influence  on  the  test  of  the  cream.  Some 
separators  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  milk 
than  others.  In  some  machines  a  dif- 
ference of  20  degrees  in  temperature  of 
the  milk  separated  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  several  points  in  the  test 
without  affecting  the  thoroughness  of 
the  removal  of  the  butter  fat.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  in  these  varia- 
tions there  is  any  loss  in  butter  fat. 
The  total  quantity  remains  the  same, 
although  the  test,  or  percentage  of  but- 
ter fat,  varies.  It  simply  means  that 
under  some  conditions  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  skim  milk  goes  into  the 
cream.  To  get  the  best  results,  how- 
ever, from  separation,  and  be  sure  that 
the  machine  is  doing  its  best  work,  it 
should  be  turned  as  near  the  proper 
speed  as  possible  and  the  milk  should 
be  at  as  nearly  the  proper  temperature 
for  separation  as  possible. 


Making  Butter  on  the  Farm 

In  the  old  days  before  the  time  of  the 
centrifugal  cream  separator  the  cream 
had  to  be  made  into  butter  on  the  farm 
and  the  butter  sold  for  what  it  would 
bring.  It  was  a  most  unsatisfactory 
method  of  selling  butter  fat.  Butter  of 
all  kinds,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was 
bought  at  the  same  price  by  the  grocer 
and  usually  paid  for  in  trade.  As  a  rule 
the  buyer  dumped  the  butter  all  in  to- 
gether and  this  with  the  low  price  paid 
did  not  offer  much  encouragement  to 
those  who  could  make  butter  of  good 
quality. 

The  introduction  of  the  farm  separ- 
ator brought  in  the  creamery  and  shifted 
the  butter-making  process  from  the  farm 
to  these  creameries.  This  greatly  stim- 
ulated the  production  of  butter  fat  be- 
cause it  brought  a  better  market  for 
the  product.  There  are  some  who  still 
make  butter  on  the  farm,  and  by  work- 
ing up  a  special  trade  find  it  more  prof- 
itable than  selling  the  cream.  There  is 
considerable  work  attached  to  the  pro- 
cess, and  as  the  summer  season  comes 
on  it  gets  more  difficult  to  make  good 
butter  on  the  farm.  This  season  of  the 
year  also  brings  many  added  duties  to 
the  farm  housewife  and  it  is  great  re- 


lief to  get  away  from  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  cream  into  butter  and  finding  a 
profitable  market  for  it.  The  supply  of 
butter  is  now  increasing,  and  the  prices 
are  changing  to  a  lower  level.  Under 
these  conditions  the  making  of  butter 
on  the  farm  is  hardly  justifiable. 

Of  course  the  profit  from  making  but- 
ter is  in  the  added  labor  put  into  the 
product  and  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
pound  of  butter  can  be  made  from  a 
pound  of  butter  fat.  This  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  overrun.  A  pound  of 
butter  fat  should  make  1.16  pounds  of 
butter.  If  butter  fat  is  worth  forty 
cents  a  pound,  and  a  market  can  be 
found  for  the  farm-made  butter  at  forty 
cents  a  pound,- the  butter  fat  is  being 
sold  at  approximately  forty-six  cents  a 
pound.  If  the  farm-made  butter  must 
be  sold,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  at  a 
less  price  than  the  butter  fat  would 
bring,  it  clearly  is  unprofitable  to  do 
the  unnecessary  work  of  making  it  up 
on  the  farm. 

If  you  can  sell  your  butter  to  regular 
customers  who  will  pay  creamery  but- 
ter prices,  you  can  realize  a  little  mon- 
ey from  the  making  of  butter  on  the 
farm.  The  average  housewife,  however, 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  and  it  is  most 
assuredly  unfair  to  add  to  her  labors 
by  expecting  her  to  perform  labor  which 
is  actually  unprofitable,  and  in  most 
cases  the  extra  money  coming  from 
making  butter  will  not  pay  for  the  time 
and  trouble  required.  Unless  fancy  prices 
can  be  obtained  for  farm-made  butter 
the  cream  had  better  be  hauled  to  the 
creamery  and  sold  and  creamery  buttpr 
purchased  for  use  at  home. 

Cows  in  Western  Kansas 

Milking  a  few  cows  has  been  a  source 
of  profit  to  many  a  family  in  Western 
Kansas.  It  lias  always  been  noticeable 
that  in  years  when  the  crops  are  poor, 
more  cows  are  milked.  This  simply 
means  that  the  cow  is  the  surest  means 
of  bringing  in  some  revenue  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  And  yet  there  are  peo- 
ple who  think  dairy  farming  is  adapted 
only  to  more  humid  sections.  The  regu- 
lar monthly  cream  check  is  a  most  ac- 
ceptable source  of  income  under  Western 
Kansas  conditions,  and  a  small  herd  of 
good  cows  would  be  a  wonderful  help  on 
many  a  farm  in  adding  to  the  family 
income.  There  is  a  good  market  for  all 
the  cream  that  can  be  produced,  and  tin- 
records  of  those  who  have  practiced 
milking  cows  in  Western  Kansas  have 
shown  that  enough  forage  can  be  grown 
every  year  to  feed  a  herd  of  cows 
through  the  winter.  By  taking  advan- 
take  of  the  silo  as  a  means  of  storing 
up  a  reserve  of  feed  in  the  good  feed 
years,  the  number  of  cows  that  can  be 
kept  may  be  increased.  The  cows  can 
be  bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall  so  that 
most  of  the  milking  and  handling  of  the 
product  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  there  is  less  farm  work  to  do. 

We  have  many  times  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  Kansas  shows  that 
the  men  who  have  stayed  and  become 
successful  are  those  who  depended  on 
milking  a  few  cows,  keeping  chickens, 
and  raising  a  few  hogs  to  pay  the  gro- 
cery bill,  taxes,  and  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage during  the  years  when  wheat  failed. 
Men  who  have  done  this  have  been  able 
to  keep  out  of  debt  and  when  a  good 
crop  of  grain  was  raised  the  money  could 
be  used  for  adding  to  the  equipment  or 
put  into  added  comforts  for  the  home 
instead  of  having  to  go  in  payment  ot* 
accumulated  debts. 


Pays  for  High-Priced  Cow 

A  $450  cow  has  been  paid  for  in  less 
than  two  years'  time  by  one  of  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club  members.  The 
member  who  has  made  this  record  is 
Elise  Regier,  of  Whitewater,  Kansas. 
This  is  the  highest-priced  cow  purchased 
by  a  Dairy  Club  member.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Cow-Testing 
Association,  and  in  looking  over  tbe  May 
record  of  this  association  in  which  400 
cows  were  tested  we  note  that  her  cow, 
Thilda,  is  one  of  two  producing  over 
eighty  pounds  of  butter  fat  for  the 
month.  Elise  writes  the  following  letter 
in  sending  in  her  final  report: 

"I  inclose  my  milk  and  feed  records 
for  May.  This  will  end  my  second  year's 
work  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
As  I  expect  to  go  away  to  school  next 
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is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 
GUARANTEED.  One  gallon 
makes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu- 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip— it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi- 
tions. Also  for  home  use.  in  gar- 
bage cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


WATER!  H% 

When-Where  You  Want  It! 

 DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND  " — 

For  the  Summer's  water  supply !  Our  small  pump- 
ing engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobs  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com- 
plete engine  and  pump  jack  here  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3.50  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  is  interest  charge.   Cheaper,  more  reliable  than 
wind  mills.  For  simplicity  Galloway  Enjrinea  are  unex- 
celled. Leave  them  running  without  attention  for  hours  I 
300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customers — some  near  you 
— testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Engrines,  Tractors 
Spreaders,  Separators.  Until  farther  notice  this  price  or 
$66.40  for  complete  water-cooled  pumping  erigl-*  " 
double -geared  belt-drive  pump-jack.     Order  i 
EVERY  S!ZE  —  FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  READY  — - 
engine  sixes  from  Hi  to  16  h.p.  heavy  duty  portabl 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.   My  new  free 
engine  book  ready.   A  postal  gets  ft.    Also  gives 
Price  Only*l*w*rtPric«*on*"*h«* 

'6540 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

AShoeBoU,Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

M*         T?:-nr  MARK  RtG  U.  S.PAT.  Off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.  SO  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  tntiteptlc 
liniment  for  Boils.  Bruiaea.  Sorei.  Swellings.  Viricoie  Veini. 
Allays  Palo  and  Inflammation.  Price  CI. 2 5  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gista  or  delivered,    will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,21 1  TmnileSt..  Springfield.  Maes. 


NO  MORE  SPILT  MILK! 

Government  reports  show 
S1S.000.000  worth  lost  in 
one  year.  Stop  this  loss  with 
Henthorn's  Milk  Can  Lock. 
Locks  and  seals  can  secure- 
ly. Impossible  for  cream  or 
milk  to  be  spilled  or  pil- 
fered. Price.  65  cents.  Ask 
dealer  or  write 

Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 
Osawatomle  ...  Kansas 


CQaL  consumers  must 
buy  winter  sumy  now 

Com  tunerS  must  buy  their 
Winter  sirppTy  of  Coal  during 
the  Spring  aooA  Summer  for 
storage  ii£rodxu±ian.  is  to  be 
maintained,  at  a 

country  enabled, 
to  avoid  a  serious 
Coal  shortage 
this  Wniiery 


KANSAS  FARMER 

winter,  I  will  not  join  again,  although  Association  producing  forty  pounds  or 
I  would  if  I  could.  My  cow,  Thilda,  was  more  of  butter  fat  for  the  month  end- 
fresh  March  29,  1918,  presenting  me  with  ing  May  31: 

a  fine  heifer  calf  for  which  I  was  of-  Per  Pounds 

fered  $200  last  week,  but  I  would  not  owner—                  Milk      Fat*  FaT 

sell  it.    Thilda  gave  up  to  seventy-nine     A.  c.  Dewitt,  S.  H          »»2      4.4  43.648 

pounds  of  milk  a  day,  but  since  it  got  ^^^h"Y^      3.7  u.ltl 

so  hot  she  is  giving  only  about  seventy     p.  w.  Enns,  h   1,380      3.7  51.0*10 

pounds.    Mr.  Ontry,  who  was  sent  out  f£-  g^g;  »;  ;;;;               »;«  54?;™59 

by    the    Kansas    Agricultural    College,      Fred  Harvey,  h  1,029      3.9  40.131 

tester!  her  for  a  seven-dav   official  test,       Fred  Harvey,  H  1,1*6        3.8  44.308 

tested  nei  xor  d  sevtii-uay  ouicidi  icsv,      Fred  Harvcy  H  1  225       3  4  41.650 

and  she  made  a  record  of  524.7  pounds     Fred  Harvey,  H  1.358      3.7  50.246 

Of  milk  and  21.95  pounds   of  butter.  Fred  Harvey,  H  1.221         3  9  47.619 

.    ,   T    .   . r     ,  ■        m  v        Fred  Harvey,  H  1,742        3.8  66.196 

"I  am  glad  I  joined  the  Dairy  Club,      Fred  Harvey,  H  1,451       3.8  55.138 

for  now  I  own  a  COW   for  which  I   paid       Fred  Harvey,  H   1,767        4.1  72.447 

$450,  and  she  is  surely  worth  as  much  hStw)  h.  ^."IltUS      11  Will 

now  or  even  more  than  she  was  when  I      Fred  Harvey,  H   1.482       3.4  50.388 

bought  her.    I  also  have  a  heifer  calf  ^h.^cT'h  - .  \ '.  \  \  \  .I'jso      2:9  IISio 

and  over  $29  cash  on  hand.    I  hope  the      F.  h.  Bock!  H  1I274       4.0       50. 960 

Dairy  Club  will  continue  and  more  boys  J.  H.  Bock.  H.^.  _  .  .  .1.876       3.0  56.280 

and  girls  ]Om   it,  tor  1  know  it  Will  dO  Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ...1,395        3.2  44.640 

them  good  as  it  did  me."  Jake  Leend^rtae,  H.  ...  9J7       5.2  50.284 

6  W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.   ...1.826        3.1  56.606 

  W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.   ...1,587        3.4  53.958 

Otim  nf  tV,P  imnnrfnnf   thino-t;  in  know  W-  M-  Spurlock.  H.   ...1.361        3.4  46.274 

Une  ol  the  important  tilings  to  know  w  M  spurlock.  H.  ...1.296       3.4  44.064 

about  a  cow  is  the  richness  of  the  milk      J.  R.  Pringie.  H   1.187       3.5  41.545 

she  cives      Since  it  can  varv  throuo-h      J-  R-  Pringie,  H  1.491       2.7  40.257 

Mie   gives.     oime    it   tail    vary    tuiuugu       j    R    pringle,  J   1,221        3.4  41.514 

the  lactation  period,  we  must  in  some      b.  b.  Greene,  H   958       4.6  44.06S 

way  find  out  the  average  richness  of     g.  g-  Gfceene,  H  1,135      3.8  43.130 

,1  1      •      i         E.  B.  Greene,  H   1,386        3.4  47.184 

the  milk  for  the  whole  year.    A  single  Dr.  j.  t.  Axttii.  H.  ...1.832       3.2  58.624 

test  might  very  easily  be  most  mislead-      Eiise  Regier,  H.    2,288      3.6  82.368 

T,6  j  ,  ,  „.        J.  C.  Corfman,  H  1,311        3.9  51.129 

ing.    Even  seven-day  records  are  not  al-      j  c.  corfman,  h  i,3«4      4.8  65.472 

ways  a  true  test  of  a  cow's  productive     J-  C.  Corfman,  H   902      4.5  40.590 

capacity.    This  is  especially  true  as  ap-  ^^SSS^t- . ~\  \  \  \ :£I?      1%  '"m 

plied  to  estimating  the  richness  of  the     stubbs  Farm,  h   939      4.8  45.072 

milk  Which  a  COW  will  produce  through-  Farm,  H.  .  ....  .1.386        3.4  47.124 

out  the  year.     For  example,  the  Mis-      stubbs  Farm,  H  1,686       2.7  45.522 

souri  Experiment  Station  owned  a  cow  gTu^s  £arm-  5 lAl\       H  £*2o 

.,     ,  f  -  .      ,  Stubbs  Farm,  H   1.851        4.9  90.699 

that  made  a  seven-dav  record  showing  Appieman  Bros.,  H.  ...1,587       2.8  44.436 

a  test  Of  5.4  per  cent  butter  fat,  but  the  Appieman  Bros..  H.   ...  1.401         3.3  46.233 

,                    ,          i  v   i  oo                 i  Appieman  Bros..  H.  ...1,234        3.5        43.1  90 

years  record  showed  but  3.3  per  cent.  Note— H.  stands  for  Hoistein  J  for  Jer- 
  sey;  S.  H.  for  Shorthorn  and  G.  for  Guernsey. 

Cow  Test  Association  Report  Salt  is  a  necessity  in  the  ration  of  a 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing  As-  milk  cow.    Cows  giving  milk  seem  to  re- 

sociation  added  three  new  members  dur-  quire  a  good  deal  more  salt  than  dry 

ing  the  month  of  May.    One  of  them  cows.     The  best  method  of  supplying 

said  he  already  knew  which  cows  gave  salt  is  to  keep  some  in  a  box  in  the  yard 

the  richest  milk,  but  the  records  showed  or  under  a  shed  so  the  cows  can  help 

that  he  was   badly  fooled.     Fiftj'-one  themselves  at  any  time  to  all  they  want, 

cows  in  the  Association  prodnced  forty  In  this  way  they  always  have  enough 

or  more  pounds  of  butter  fat  during  the  and  are  not  likely  to  take  too  much  at 

month.    TwTenty-two  of  them  produced  any  one  time,  as  might  easily  happen  if 

fifty  pounds  or  over;   six,  over  sixty  they  are  given  salt  only  every  week  or 

pounds;  three,  over  seventy  pounds,  and  so.     The  practice  of  adding  a  certain 

two,  over  eighty  pounds.     One  of  the  amount  of  salt  to  the  grain  mixture  is 

eighty-pound  cows  belongs  to  Elise  Re-  not  to  be  advised,  for  some  cows  will 

gier,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  perhaps  get  too  much  and  others  too 

Farmer  Dairy  Club.     Milk  and  butter  little.    A  cow  might  get  too  much  dur- 

fat  records  were  kept  on  400  cows  for  ing  the  first  part  of  the  lactation  period 

the  month.    C.  G.  Wehrman  writes  that  and  not  enough  later. 

the  pastures  were  good  lor  the  month.  

Sweet  clover  is  being  used  more  and  more  Do  you  want  a  War  Map?    Read  our 

and  the  cows  do  well  on  it.    The  table  special  offer  on  another  page  of  this 

below  gives  the  records  of  cows  in  the  paper. 


Tear  Out — Fill  In — Hand  Letter-Carrier — or  Mail  to  Post  Office 

TO  THE  LOCAL  POSTMASTER:  -  Kindly  have  letter-carrier  deliver 
to  me  *»"  -  which  I  will  pay  on  delivery: 

(Date) 

_$5.  U.  S.  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  at  $  _  .each 


(State  number  wanted) 


(See  prices  below) 


(State  aopaber  wanted) 

Name  


._25c.  U.  S.  THRIFT  STAMPS  at  25c.  each. 


Add 


ress 


WS.S. 

TTAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


W.  S.  S.  COST  DURING  1918 

April 

$4.15  1  July         $4.18  1  Oct. 

$4.21 

May 

4.16     Aug.         4.19  Nov. 

422 

June 

4.17  ]  Sept.          4.20  1  Dec. 

4  23 

W.  S. 

S.  WORTH  $5.00  JANUARY  1. 

1923 

THE  War  Savings  Stamps  issued  by  Uncle  Sam  make  it  possible 
for  every  person,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  to  get  back  of  the 
Government  with  his  money,  and  it  takes  money — vast  sums  of  it 
— to  win  wars.  The  stamps  particularly  afford  those  of  moderate  means 
to  do  their  share  toward  financing  the  war,  as  they  accumulate  their 
savings.  Every  loyal  American  will  buy  his  share  of  stamps  as  measured 
by  his  means,  up  to  $1,000,  the  maximum  any  one  person  may  hold. 
This  maximum  was  prescribed  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  to 
limit  the  rich  and  let  those  of  lesser  fortunes  but  of  as  great  or  greater 
patriotism,  also  share  in  the  Government's  undertaking  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  war.  Don't  let  the  small  amount  of  the  stamp  deter  you 
from  saving  and  buying  because  you  may  think  it  trivial.  If  every 
person  in  Kansas  would  buy  a  stamp  each  month  the  aggregate  wouid 
amount  to  more  than  $7,000,000,  and  we  have  six  months  to  pay  for 
our  quota  of  $37,000,000.  The  small  savings  of  the  many  when  put 
together  not  only  aggregate  a  huge  sum.  but  help  to  unify  the  people  in 
support  of  the  Government.  People  invest  their  money  because  they 
believe  in  the  thing  they  buy  or  the  purpose  they  aim  to  promote  by 
placing  their  money  back  of  it.  It  is  an  evidence  of  your  faith  in  the 
Government  when  you  loan  the  Government  your  money.  Help  the 
Government  and  help  yourself  by  buying  War  Savings  Stamps. 


Get  a  2  Man 
Siio  Filler 

DON'T  be  forced  to  wait  for 
a  traveling  crew.  Fill  your 
silo  when  your  crop  is  right 
and  when  yon  are  ready  for  it. 
Refill  your  silo  a<rain  later  in  the 
season  without  extra  cost.  You 
can  get  a  2  or  3  man  machine  in 

Silver's 
"Ohio" 

The  Logical  Siio  Filler 

4  h.  p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  per  day 
capacity. 

Silver's  "Ohio"  is  the  machine  yoa  want 
this  year  to  make  the  most  of  your  silage 
crop.  Produce  good,  cheap  feed  at  home 
when  prices  are  higher  than  ever  before. 
"Ohio"  cut  silage  means  better  silage — 
fine,  even  cut  lengths— the  kind  that 
packs  air-tight  in  the  silo.  Makes  bet- 
ter food  for  stock. 

Remember,  the  "Ohio"  features  are 
not  found  in  any  other  machine— the 
direct  drive  that  Baves  power— the  sin- 
gle lever  control  that  means  safety  and 
convenience — the  beater  feed  (on  the  4 
larger  sizes)  that  saves  a  man's  work 
at  the  feed  table. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog— Mailed  Fr«a. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  352      Salem,  Ohio 

"Modern  Silage  Methods," 
264-page  text-book. 
25  cents. 


Get  Your  Bushman  Now 
and  Save  $10! 

On  June  1st  the  Retail  Price  of  the  Cushman  4  H.  P.  Engine 
and  Binder  Attachment  Will  be  Increased  $10 

Don't  Take  the  Risk  of  Waiting 

4  H.  P. 
Cuahman 
on  a  Bindor.) 
Same 
Engine 
Docs  All 
Ot.ier 

Farm  Work. 

Saves  two1  horses, 
saves  grain,  saves 
time,  saves  the  bin- 
der, and  saves  the 
crop  in  wet  season. 
2  horses  easily  pull 
8-ft.  binder:  engine 
'drives  machinery. 

usEman  w&lSSt  Engines 

4  H.  P.  is  original  and  success- 
ful binder  engine,  Cooling, 
tank  on  front  balances  en- 
gine on  rear.  Thousands 
in  use  every  harvest,  be- 
sides doing  all  other  work  after 
harvest.  Weighs  only  190  lbs.— 
easy  to  move  around  from  job 
to  job.  Also  2-cyl.  b'ght  weight 
engines,  8  to  20  H.P.  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
822  N.  21st  St..  I'msoln,  neb. 


4  H.  P.  Outfit  for  All- 
Purposo  Work.  Sam* 

Engine  Used  en  Binder 


f  /fmerican 
I  ^  Tile  Silos 

BETTER  THAN  CEMENT 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 

Built  of  curved,  hollow,  vitri- 
fied tile.  Double  wall  — no 
freezing.  Heavy  reinforcing 
imbedded  in  oU-mixed  cement. 
Everlasting  —  no  upkeep. 

Winter  Prices  Still  Open 

Save  big  money.  Buy  now  at 
special  winter  prices.  Ship 
early  —  don't  risk  congested 
freight.  Write  today  for  New  Catalog. 

W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

American  Silo  Supply  Company) 

310  Traders  Bldg. 
Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
Also  Building 
Tile  Block  at 
Below  Wood 
Prices. 


All  the  towns  and  villages,  rivers, 
railroads,  etc.,  "over  there"  where  the 
boys  are  fighting,  are  shown  on  our  War 
Map.    See  special  offer  on  another  page. 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS 


Eleventh  and  McOM  Streets 

KANSAS  CITY,  JJ.  S.  A. 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
Interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


KANSAS' GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


Kill  ABI  Files!  "Us* 

Plaeed  anywhere. Daley  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
files.  Meat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 


Lasts  all  leuoo .  Mad* 
t  editor 


'of  metal,  uan ' 


— Jure  anytbiog.  Qu&rac- 
Ce«d  effective.    Ask  for 

Daisy  Ply  Killer 

■old  by  dealer* ,  or  0  *ant 
by  etprcK,  prepaid.  $1.00, 

HAROLD  80MIR6,  100  DeKalb  Ato.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 

BEE  SUPPLIES  lowpers.tces 

Big  money  for  you  in  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies. 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IISOOIS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Bxpenissi 
ow.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRE6.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAO 
Llndsborg    -    •    •  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


OrrAWA.KANS 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHETED.* 
t  AMlSOLI.f.OWN. 
CORU1  COVER  YOK 


mm 


mm 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

White  cotton  materials  may  be  shrunk 
by  being  put  into  cold  water  and  grad- 
ually heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Col- 
ored cotton  fabrics  may  be  put  directly 
into  a  tub  of  warm  water,  removed  im- 
mediately and  hung  to  dry.  In  either 
iase  the  material  is  ironed  before  it  is 
entirely  dry. 

Food  is  sacred.    To  waste  it  is  sinful. 


FARMER 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing; 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  - we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Mother's  Song 

His  limbs  are  long  and  straight  and  strong 

And  clean  as  a  beechen  pole. 
His   eyes   are    bright    with    a   braw,  brave 
light, 

Like  driven  snow  is  his  soul. 
Yet,  though  so  dear,  I  offer  him  here 

To  fight  for  his  land  and  me — 
I  gave  him  birth  in  a  country  worth 

So  wondrous  a  price  as  he. 

There's  a  precious  grief  that  resents  relief 

As  I  watch  my  heart's  blood  go. 
Yet  there's  more  of  pride,  as  I  stand,  wet- 
eyed, 

With  my  mother-soul  aglow 
That  I've  stood  the  test  and  have  lent  my 

best 

To  a  cause  that's  best  of  all. 
For    my    voice    was    clear    as    I  answered 
"Here," 

At  our  blessedest  country's  call. 

Next  door  to  mine  is  an  empty  shrine 

For  the  boy  that  never  came, 
Though  many  a  prayer  was  whispered  there 

By  her  child-love's  altar  flame. 
And  my  heart  leaps  out  in  a  grateful  shout 

That  a  son  of  mine  should  live, 
Preventing  the  grief  that  were  past  relief— 

If  I  had  no  son  to  give! 

—Strickland  Gillilan. 


Walks  with  the  Children 

We  have  called  attention  before  in 
these  columns  to  the  practical  articles  on 
Training  Little  Children  which  are  being 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Mrs.  Bertha  Emelin,  a 
mother  who  has  had  kindergarten  train- 
ing and  experience,  emphasizes  in  one  of 
these  the  value  of  walks  and  talks  with 
the  little  ones.  Mrs.  Emelin  says  that 
these  bring  mother  and  child  close  to- 
gether and  also  afford  opportunities  for 
teaching  facts  at  first  hand  and  in  in- 
teresting ways.  The  home-keeping 
mother  usually  finds  little  uninterrupted 
leisure  for  work  or  play  with  her  chil- 
dren. But  when  we  leave  all  the  dis- 
tractions behind  us  for  a  little  while  we 
find  the  way  to  follow  FroebePs  sugges- 
tion: "Come,  let  us  live  with  our  chil- 
dren." 

The  blue  sky  and  the  great  outdoors 
will  take  you  away  from  the  pettiness 
of  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  that  con- 
tinually intrude  themselves  upon  your 
attention  while  you  remain  within  four 
walls,  and  after  a  few  trials  you  will 
realize  their  value  for  yourself  as  well 
as  for  the  children.  If  the  children  are 
very  young  or  if  it  is  impossible  to  take 
much  time,  places  very  near  home  will 
serve  as  well  as  more  distant  goals.  The 
pond  or  the  creek,  a  clump  of  trees,  the 
stream  under  the  bridge,  a  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  commanding  a  good  view, 
or  even  a  stroll  across  the  pasture  or  up 
the  country  road  may  be  the  purpose  of 
the  walk. 

Mrs.  Emelin  recommends  permitting 
the  children  sometimes  to  take  skates 
or  a  bicycle  or  a  velocipede,  a  wagon  or 
a  sled,  a  hoop  or  horse  reins,  to  provide 
additional  attractions.  Teach  them  to 
recognize  the  different  trees:  those  that 
bear  fruit  or  nuts,  the  maple  with  its 
keys,  the  oak  with  its  acorns  that  can 
be  hollowed  out  and  used  as  cups  or 
pipes,  the  cottonwood  with  its  dancing 
leaf.  Pick  wild  flowers  in  their  season 
and  watch  the  bees  at  work.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  birds.  Begin  in  the 
late  fall  and  winter  when  there  are  so 
few  species  that  they  can  be  easily 
learned  and  their  notes  readily  distin- 
guished. When  these  have  become  fa- 
miliar the  early  spring  birds  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  list.  The  children  will 
be  interested  in  finding  out  which  birds 
stay  with  us  all  winter  and  which  return 
first  in  the  spring.  The  nests  that  are 
commonly  seen — the  oriole's  stocking 
hanging  from  the  branch,  the  robin's 
well-shaped  nest  in  the  crotch  of  the 
tree,  and  the  house  sparrow's  careless, 
untidy  home — will  soon  be  readily  rec- 
ognized. 

Try  to  forget  all  your  grown-up  dig- 
nity on  these  walks  and  have  as  much 
fun  and  laughter  as  the  children  are 
ready  for.  Repeat  Mother  Goose  jingles 
as  you  go  marching  on;  mako  up  jingles 
yourself  and  get  the  youngsters  to  help. 
Let  the  children  act  out  some  of  the 
stories  you  have  read  or  told  them.  At 
times  encourage  silent  communion  with 
Nature,  which  in  mature  years  gives  a 
"peace  that  passeth  understanding."  The 
children  will  readily  accede  to  your  re- 
quest, "Let  us  just  be  quiet  for  a  while," 


especially  at  the  twilight  hour  when  the 
sun's  glory  and  radiance  are  still  re- 
flected in  the  west. 

Moonlight  walks,  despite  the  disad- 
vantage of  exceeding  the  usual  retiring 
hour,  have  no  equal  in  imbuing  children 
with  a  sense  of  the  mystery  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the  Universe, 
and  this  experience  should  not  be  de- 
nied them.  They  should  be  permitted 
this  walk  with  the  parents  at  least  once 
each  season,  when  the  moon  is  full. 
Then  if  you  can  add  a  few  sunrise  walks 
in  the  summertime,  you  will  be  certain 
of  having  stored  up  in  your  children  and 
in  yourself  memories  and  delights  that 
will  remain  forever  and  contribute  to 
spiritual  growth  in  no  small  measure. 
These  same  walks,  though  perhaps  ISss 
frequent  in  the  adolescent  years,  may 
afford  opportunity  for  the  confidence,  the 
ideals  and  ambitions,  that  are  so  often 
poured  into  some  one  else's  ears  because 
the  mother  seems  so  busy  in  the  home. 
At  any  rate,  you  will  not  stop  the  walks 
and  talks  when  the  kindergarten  age  has 
passed.  You  will  keep  them  up  from 
year  to  year  and  each  year  will  make 
them  seem  more  worth  while. 


Alteration  of  Patterns 

Commercial  patterns  are  made  to  fit 
average  figures,  and  each  should  be  care- 
fully tested  before  being  used,  to  make 
sure  that  it  fits  the  individual  for  whom 
it  is  to  be  used.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  the  measurements  of  the  figure 
correctly  and  altering  the  pattern  ac- 
cordingly, or  if  a  garment  is  to  be  made 
of  expensive  material  the  fit  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  pattern  may  be  tested 
by  first  modeling  a  garment  from  cheap 
material. 

For  a  waist  the  following  measure- 
ments should  be  taken: 

Neck  measure,  around  neck  at  the 
base. 

Length  of  back  from  bone  at  base  of 
neck  to  waist  line. 

Length  of  front  from  hollow  of  neck 
to  waist  line. 

Width  of  back,  across  broadest  part 
of  back  between  armholes. 

Width  of  front,  across  chest  three 
inches  below  hollow  of  neck. 
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FIG.  A  REDUCING  SIZE  OF  WAIST 

PATTERN  AND  LENGTHENING  IT  FOR 
TWO-  OR  ONE-PIECE  DRESS 


Bust  measure,  around  fullest  part  of 
bust  and  straight  across  the  back. 

Underarm,  from  hollow  of  arm  to 
waist  line. 

Armhole,  around  the  arm  over  the 
shoulder  bone. 

Waist  measure,  snug  measure  around 
smallest  part  of  waist. 

Length  of  arm,  inside  of  armhole,  or 
hollow,  to  wrist  and  outside  from  shoul- 
der over  bent  elbow  to  wrist. 

For  a  skirt  the  measurements  are: 

Waist,  measure  same  as  given  above. 

Hip  measure,  taken  loosely  around  the 
hips  six  inches  below  the  waist  line  in 
the  front  and  parallel  with  the  floor. 
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All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8840 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  has  a  narrow  shoulder  yoke,  which  is 
fashioned  by  gathering  the  front  edges  to 
the  back.  The  long  sleeves  are  gathered 
into  deep  cuffs.  Crepe  de  chine,  satin,  linen, 
voile  or  organdie  may  be  used.  No.  8823 — 
Boys  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
The  long  blouse  buttons  at  center  front,  and 
it  is  held  in  place  by  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
material.  The  separate  knickerbockers  are 
shirred  on  elastics  at  the  knees.  A  wide 
collar  of  white  pique  finishes  the  neck.  No. 
8836 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
apron  is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head,  and 
it  has  a  low  U-shaped  neck.  Two  large 
pockets  are  stitched  at  the  sides  and  a  wide 
belt  is  worn  with  the  apron. 


No.  8839 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  The  front  panel  sections 
are  cut  in  one  with  the  yoke,  and  the  dress 
buttons  from  neck  tC/hem.  A  tiny  roll  col- 
lar finishes  the  V-neck.  The  one-piece  skirt 
section  is  straight  at  the  lower  edge  and  it 
is  gathered  at  front  and  back  to  the  yoke. 
No.  8816 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  3S, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  collar 
and  reveres  are  cut  in  one  and  the  unique 
feature  is  that  the  ends  are  carried  down 
under  the  belt  and  tiny  pockets  are  stitched 
on  the  ends.  The  dress  has  a  two-piece 
skirt.  No.  8831 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Four- 
Gored  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years 
and  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
The  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  sides  to  the 
slightly  raised  waist  line.  A  very  wide  belt 
of  the  material  is  finished  with  a  large 
buckle  at  the  front. 
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Length  of  front,  side,  and  back  from 
waist  line  to  floor.  Any  change  in 
length  is  made  from  this  measurement. 

To  lengthen  a  waist  or  skirt:  Cut 
straight  across  each  of  the  pieces  that 
are  too  short,  as  shown  in  Figures  B 
and  D,  having  the  cut  exactly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  dots  -which  marks 
the  lengthwise  line  of  the  goods.  In- 
sert a  piece  of  paper  as  wide  as  is  needed 
to  give  the  extra  length  desired;  or, 
when  cutting  out  the  garment,  lay  the 
two  cut  parts  of  the  pattern  on  the 
goods  so  that  they  are  separated  by  a 
distance  equal  to  the  desired  increase 
in  length.  When  lengthening  a  skirt 
pattern,  the  pieces  should  be  slashed 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  top.  In  a  waist  make  the  cut  about 
three  inches  above  the  waist  line.  In 
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FIG.  B- 


-METHOD  OF  ENLABGING  WAIST 
PATTEEN 


either  case,  make  sure  that  the  insert  is 
the  same  width  throughout. 

To  increase  the  width  of  a  piece,  slash 
it  lengthwise  and  separate  the  pieces  in 
the  same  way  as  in  lengthening. 

Another  way  of  making  a  garment 
longer  or  broader  than  the  pattern  is  to 
pin  a  plait  evenly .  in  the  goods,  lay  the 
pattern  over  it,  and  cut. 

To  shorten  a  pattern  or  make  it 
smaller,  take  a  plait  in  it  on  the  same 
lines,  as  shown  in  Figure  A. 

A  two-piece  sleeve  may  be  shortened 
by  plaiting  the  pattern  as  illustrated. 
If  too  short,  it  may  be  lengthened  by 
slashing  it  on  the  same  lines  and  in- 
serting strips  of  paper  of  the  necessary 
width,  keeping  the  width  uniform 
throughout.  To  remove  fullness  from 
the  top  of  a  sleeve,  lay  a  graduated 
plait  in  the  pattern  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

A  shirtwaist  sleeve,  full  at  both  shoul- 
der and  wrist,  can  be  enlarged  by  mak- 
ing a  cut  through  the  center  of  the  pat- 


FIG.  D  METHOD  OF  ENLABGING  OB 

SEDUCING  SKIBT  PATTEBN 


tern,  parallel  to  the  dots  marking  the 
lengthwise  thread  of  the  goods,  and  sep- 
arating the  pattern.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  lengthened,  cutting  across  the 
pattern  half  way  between  wrist  and 
shoulder.  If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the 
length  or  fullness  of  this  style  of  sleeve, 
plaits  may  be  laid  in  the  same  position 
as  suggested  for  the  slashes. 

In  buying  a  skirt  pattern,  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  pattern  of  the  correct 
measurements  for  both  waist  and  hip, 
it  is  better  to  buy  a  pattern  of  the  cor- 
rect hip  size,  as  it  is  easier  to  make 
slight  changes  in  it  around  the  waist 
than  to  alter  it  on  the  hips.  If  the  hip 
measure  is  correct  and  the  waist  too 
small  or  too  large,  the  line  from  the  hip 
to  the  waist  may  be  changed  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines,  care  being 
taken  to  change  the  shape  of  the  curve 
as  little  as  possible. 

Every  woman  should  own  a  perfectly 
fitting  foundation  waist  and  skirt  pat- 
tern. This  will  serve  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  garments,  since  it  may  be  altered 
and  may  be  used  either  for  a  one-piece 
or  a  two-piece  dress.  Figure  A  shows 
the  method  of  reducing  the  size  of  a 
waist  pattern  and  lengthening  it  for  a 
dress. 

Money  may  be  saved  by  altering  pat- 
terns already  on  hand  to  fit  the  various 
members  of  the  family,  if  one  has  had 
sufficient  experience  in  sewing  to  war- 


rant undertaking  this.  For  example,  the 
mother's  shirtwaist  pattern  may  be  al- 
tered and  used  in  making  a  blouse  for 
the  daughter,  even  though  the  bust 
measure  or  the  length  of  the  waist  is 
not  the  same. 

Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  patterns, 
should  be  made  without- "disturbing  the 


FIG.  C  SHOETENING  SLEEVE  AND 

BEMOVING  FULLNESS 

arm's  eye,  the  neck,  or  the  curves  over 
the  hip  line. 

Note. — The  drawings  from  which  the 
cuts  used  on  this  page  were  made  are 
from  a  circular  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  entitled  "Principles  of  Sew- 
ing." This  pamphlet  has  also  been 
drawn  on  in  preparing  the  article,  as 
well  as  a  Government  bulletin  giving 
instructions  to  the  members  of  the  girls' 
sewing  clubs. 

Sugar  for  Home  Canners 

The  submarine  has  forced  fighting 
Europe  to  a,  very  strict  sugar  ration  and 
compelled  America  to  look  the  situation 
squarely  in  the  face.  There  is  only  so 
much  sugar,  there  are  certain  definite 
needs,  and  the  problem  before  us  is  find- 
ing a  practical  plan  of  distribution.  The 
Food  Administration  has  adopted  a  cer- 
tificate system  to  meet  the  household 
needs  during  the  coming  fruit  season,  and 
to  guard  against  temporary  shortages 
that  may  occur  if  more  vessels  are  di- 
verted from  the  Cuban  trade. 

The  consumer  is  asked  to  estimate  his 
needs  and  fill  out  a  certificate  which 
will  be  furnished  him  by  his  grocer.  The 
dealer  is  required  to  forward  this  cer- 
tificate to  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator within  one  week  after  it  is  turned 
in  to  him. 

This  plan  puts  the  question  up  to  the 
individual,  and  the  Food  Administration 
asks  the  assistance  of  every  householder 
in  bringing  about  a  practical  distribu- 
tion. The  success  of  the  plan  depends 
on  the  good  sense  and  good  will  of  the 
American  citizen.  Co-operation,  prompt 
action,  and  a  democratic  sense  of  fair 
play  will  prevent  a  sugar  shortage  in 
America  during  the  fruit  season. 

Potato  Rolls  (Three  Dozen) 

3  cupfuls  mashed  potatoes 

4%  cupfuls  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  corn  syrup 

1  cake  compressed  yeast  softened 

in  Vi  cupful  water 
%  cupful  milk  scalded 

2  tablespoonfuls  fat 

Add  the  hot  milk  to  the  potato  and 
when  the  mixture  has  cooled  until  it  is 
lukewarm,  add  the  softened  yeast  and 
other  ingredients.  Allow  the  dough  to 
rise  to  double  its  bulk.  Work  it  down 
and  let  it  rise  until  it  has  increased  in 
size  by  about  one-half.  Then  shape  the 
rolls,  let  them  rise  until  they  are  double 
in  size  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven. 


Charlotte  Russe 


1  pint  whipped  cream 
4  tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla 
1  tablespoonful  gelatin 
%  cupful  milk 

Soak  gelatin  in  the  milk  until  stiff, 
then  dissolve  over  hot  water.  Whip  the 
cream.  Add  the  flavoring  and  sugar,  and 
when  the  gelatin  is  cool  mix  it  thor- 
oughly with  the  cream.  Pour  into  mold 
and  place  on  ice  to  stiffen. 


Molded  Salmon 

1  cupful  stale  bread  crumbs  or 

cracker  crumbs 
1  cupful  milk 
1  tablespoonful  fat 

1  cupful  canned  salmon 
Vz  teaspoonful  salt 

%  teaspoonful  pepper 

2  egg  whites. 

Cook  milk  and  bread  crumbs  together 
to  a  paste.  Add  fat  and  seasonings  and 
stir  in  salmon.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites  and  turn  into  an  oiled  dish. 
Put  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  firm. 

Salmon  balls  for  frying  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  using  a  whole  egg  in- 
stead of  the  beaten  whites. 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Nearly  9,000  nurses  enrolled  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  are  now  in  service. 
Twenty-five  thousand  nurses  will  be 
needed.  U 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  R.  F.  D  


Town  State. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 


Name  ....  ...^.^....^■.v.  R.  F.  D. 

Town  State  
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Disinfect  Poultry  House 


HE  first  thing  to  do  in  disinfect- 
ing a  poultry  house  is  to  dispose 
of  all  ailing  hens.    This  can  be 

done  only  by  handling  every  hen, 
preferably  after  dark  and  having  a  good 
lantern  or  light  outside  the  building. 
Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  find 
every  hen  with  running  nasal  cavities; 
with  canker  showing  where  the  mandi- 
bles meet  or  in  the  mouth ;  with  watery 
or  sore  eyes.  Such  hens,  carrying  over 
colds  or  the  germs  of  the  disease  broadly 
covering  all  the  various  phases  of  colds 
and  termed  ''roup,"  are  carriers  that 
will  start  trouble  with  the  first  cold 
rains  next  fall. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  thor- 
oughly clean  out  the  poultry  house  with 
broom,  hoe,  and  shovel.  A  small  trowel 
will  also  be  a  great  help.  This  cleaning 
should  be  thorough  and  including  re- 
moving all  old  nesting  material,  not  for- 
getting to  remove  and  clean  all  window 
sash. 

The  third  thing  to  do  is  to  spray  or 
whitewash  everything  in  sight,  even  the 
floor. 

Unless  disease,  like  roup,  has  actually 
lioeii  present  this  will  be  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  poultry  experts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
the  house  is  disease-infected  then  the 
best  disinfectant  is  formaldehyde  gas. 
The  poultryman  will  need  no  special 
generator  to  use  this  gas  successfully. 
At  least  if  he  will  take  the  precautions 
of  first  sealing  the  poultry  house  as 
tightly  as  possible  by  pasting  cracks 
over  with  paper  or  stuffing  with  rags, 
and  second,  by  using  it  on  a  warm,  still 
day,  or  a  warm  rainy  day. 

The  procedure  is  to  find  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  the  poultry  house  and 
use  not  less  than  twenty  ounces  of  40 
per  cent  solution  (the  most  common 
form  for  sale  at  all  drug  stores)  for- 
maldehyde* 

For  each  twenty  ounces  of  formalde- 
hyde solution,  in  disinfecting,  add  six- 
teen ounces  of  potassium  permanganate 
crystals  or  about  in  the  proportion  of 
six  parts  formaldehyde  to  five  parts  per- 
manganate. 

When  about  to  disinfect,  the  poultry- 
man  should  have  the  poultry  house  all 
cleaned,  have  all  chickens  and  all  eggs 
out,  have  a  dish  pan  or  bucket,  raised 
from  floor  by  bricks  or  stones  and  con- 
taining the  requisite  ounces  of  formal- 
dehyde solution  he  has  determined  to  be 
needed.  The  very  last  thing  he  must  do 
is  to  add  the  permanganate  crystals  and^ 


quickly  leave  the  building,  shutting  and 
sealing  the  door  after  him.  The  result- 
ant gas  is  very  penetrating  and  is  ex- 
cessively irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose 
and  precautions  should  be  taken  to  come 
in  contact  with  it  as  little  as  possible. 

Keeping  the  building  tightly  closed 
six  or  eight  hours  is  sufficient  and  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  ventilate  fully 
before  any  poultry  is  allowed  to  re-enter. 

Another  very  effective  way  is  to  liber- 
ate the  gas  in  the  40  per  cent  solution 
by  using  a  smail  oil  or  alcohol  stove  in 
the  dish  pan  or  pail  instead  of  the  per- 
manganate crystals,  lighting  same,  care- 
fully adjusting  the  flame  and  evaporat- 
ing the  formaldehyde  solution  in  a  pan, 
on  top  of  the  stove.  The  procedure  in 
all  other  respects  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  formaldehyde  gas  is  not  inflam- 
mable, nor  is  the  solution  especially 
poisonous  and  is  about  the  only  effec- 
tive disinfectant  for  the  poultry  house 
with  its  many  cracks  and  crevices  to 
drive  a  spray  disinfectant.  It  is  also 
the  most  effective  gaseous  disinfectant; 
being  one  of  the  most  powerful  germi- 
cides known. 


Market  Cockerels  Young 

Forcing  early  broilers  for  market  is 
advocated  by  W.  A.  I.ippincott,  profes- 
sor of  poultry  husbandry  in  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  best  and  most 
profitable  plan  is  to  get  the  surplus 
cockerels  on  the  market  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible or  else  caponize  them.  Early  broil- 
ers bring  fancy  prices.  In  the  forcing 
of  them  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  quickest  gains  are  also  the  cheapest. 

The  feeding  of  broilers  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods — growing,  forcing,  and 
fattening.  The  growing  period  usually 
last  four  weeks.  A  regular  growing  ra- 
tion should  be  fed  until  the  chicks  are 
well  established,  and  past  the  critical 
stage. 

The  length  of  the  forcing  period  is 
variable.  The  ration  differs  from  that 
of  the  first  by  carrying  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  protein.  If  possible  the  increase 
in  protein  should  be  brought  about  by 
adding  cottage  cheese  rather  than  by 
increasing  the  meat  scraps.  Too  much 
protein  causes  digestive  disorders. 

The  fattening  period  is  generally  of 
eight  or  twelve  days'  duration.  The 
time  of  feeding  depends  upon  how  long 
the  chicks  "stand  up"  to  the  fattening 
ration  without  losing  their  appetite.  In 
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case  the  broilers  are  not  intended  for 
private  trade  they  should  not  be  milk- 
fed,  but  penned  up  and  corn-fed  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks.  They 
will  then  be  in  good  shape  for  milk-feed- 
ing at  the  packing  house. 


Diseases  and  Treatment 

All  diseased  birds  should  be  isolated. 

Colds  and  Roup — Disinfect  the  drink- 
ing water  as  follows:  To  each  gallon 
of  water  add  the  amount  of  potassium 
permanganate  that  will  remain  on  the 
surface  of  a  dime. 

Chicken  Pox — Apply  a  touch  of  iodin 
and  carbolated  vaseline  to  each  sore. 

Gapes — New  ground  and  vigorous  cul- 
tivation will  often  remedy  this  trouble. 

Scaly  Legs — Apply  vaseline  to  the  af- 
fected parts,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
soak  in  warm  soapy  water.  Repeat  the 
treatment  until  cured. 

Diarrhea  in  Hens  —  Low-grade  wheat 
flour  or  middlings  is  good  for  this  trouble. 

Bowel  Trouble  in  Chicks — Well-boiled 
rice  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  will 
often  check  this  complaint. 


Encouragement  for  Kansas  Breeders 

Kansas  breeders  have  sometimes  won- 
dered why  futurities  were  not  offered  at 
the  Kansas  fairs  for  the  breeders  of  live 
stock  other  than  hogs.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  enough  breeders 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this  matter  to 
make  it  a  success. 

However,  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  which 
will  be  held  at  Topeka  September  9-14, 
is  putting  on  special  classes  for  Kansas- 
owned  live  stock  that  will  very  largely 
take  the  place  of  a  futurity  and  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  Kansas  breeders. 

These  specials  are  as  follows:  $200 
each  for  junior  Hereford  bull  calves, 
junior  Hereford  heifer  calves,  junior 
Shorthorn  bull  calves,  junior  Shorthorn 
heifer  calves,  Percheron  stallion  foals  of 
1918,  Percheron  filly  foals  of  1918,  Per- 
cheron stallions  foaled  in  1917,  and  Per- 
cheron mares  foaled  in  1917. 

Individuals  shown  in  these  classes  are 
also  eligible  to  show  in  the  other  classes 
for  the  same  ages.  This  gives  the  Kan- 
sas breeder  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  best  advantage  the  stock  he 
is  developing  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  all  Kansas  breeders,  and  especially 
the  boys,  will  plan  to  show  something 
in  these  classes  at  the  Topeka  fair  this 
fall. 


All  the  towns  and  villages,  rivers, 
railroads,  etc.,  "over  there"  where  the 
boys  are  fighting,  are  shown  on  our  War 
Map.    See  special  offer  on  another  page. 

As  soon  as  the  chickens  will  eat  the 
whole  wheat,  cracked  corn,  and  other 
grains,  the  small-sized  chick  feed  can  be 
eliminated.  In  addition  to  the  above 
feeds  the  chickens'  growth  can  be  hast- 
ened if  they  are  given  sour  milk,  skim 
milk,  or  buttermilk  to  drink.  Growing 
chickens  kept  on  a  good  range  may  be 
given  all  their  feed  in  a  hopper,  mixing 
two  parts  by  weight  of  cracked  corn 
with  one  part  of  wheat,  or  equal  parts 
of  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  in  one 
hopper  and  the  dry  mash  for  chickens 
in  another.  The  beef  scrap  may  be  left 
out  of  the  dry  mash  and  fed  in  a  sep- 
arate hopper,  so  that  the  chickens  can 
eat  all  of  this  feed  they  desire.  If  the 
beef  scrap  is  to  be  fed  separately  it  is 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  chicks  are 
ten  days  old,  although  many  poultry- 
men  put  the  beef  scrap  before  the  young 
chickens  at  the  start  without  bad  re- 
sults. Chickens  confined  to  small  yards 
should  always  be  supplied  with  green 
feed,  such  as  lettuce,  sprouted  oats,  al- 
falfa, or  clover,  but  the  best  place  to 
raise  chickens  successfully  is  on  a  good 
range  where  no  extra  green  feed  is  re- 
quired. Fine  charcoal,  grit,  and  oyster 
shell  should  be  kept  before  the  chickens 
at  all  times,  and  cracked  or  ground  bone 
may  be  fed  where  the  chickens  are  kept 
in  small  bare  yards,  but  the  latter  feed 
is  not  necessary  for  chickens  that  have 
a  good  range. 


Poultrymen  would  make  more  money 
if  they  would  find  regular  customers  who 
would  take  their  eggs  two  or  three  time* 
a  week,  while  they  are  perfectly  fresh. 
Such  customers  would  not  be  hard  to 
find  in  almost  any  village  and  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  the  regular  store  prices  for  them. 
But  the  eggs  must  be  fresh  and  clean 
every  time.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
well-fattened  and  newly -dressed  chickens. 


See  our  extraordinary  offer  on  page  10. 
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PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 100.  $5.50  prepaid.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Dave  Baker,  Conway  Springs,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRED  22 
years;  222  to  266-egg  lines.  Eggs,  fifteen, 
$2;   fifty.    $4;   hundred.    $6.     Gorsuch,  Stli- 

well,  Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1-50. 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 


ANCONAS. 


SHEPPARD  S.  C.  ANCONA  EGGS  FROM 
extra  stock,  $6  hundred.  Lottie  DeForeat, 
Peabody,  Kansas, 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Pure-bred,  rich,  red,  large,  hardy,  hen- 
hatched,  free  range,  heaviest  winter  layers. 
Eggs,  setting.  $1.00;  hundred,  $6.00;  guaran- 
teed.    Belmont  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 

Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


FOR  QUICK  RETURNS,  FAIR  TREAT- 
ment  and  accurate  weights,  ship  broilers, 
hens,  roosters,  other  poultry  to  The  Copes, 
Topeka.    Coops  loaned  free. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

6.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Define,  Field  Representative 


Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mall  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CXAIJI  SALE  DATES. 


Shetland  Ponies. 

June  20 — R.  J.  Foster,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Holstelns. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon.  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch.  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Aug.  8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell.  Howard,  Kan. 
Oct.  15 — H.    B.    Walter   &    Son,  Effingham, 

Kansas. 

Oct.  16 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax.  Leona,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — F.  J.  Dowe.  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Oct.  29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka.  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum.  Kansas. 
Nov.  1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson.  Kansas. 
Nov.  7 — Sehmitz  Bros.,  Seneca.  Kan. 
Nov.  8 — Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca.  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys.  ^ 

Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink.  Turon.  Kansas. 

Oct.  18 — Wreath  &  Givens.  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Callahan  &  Beck.  Kingman,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  choice  herds  of  Galloway 
cattle  in  Kansas,  report  their  herd  doing 
fine.  The  blood  lines  of  this  herd  are  the 
best  of  the  Galloway  breed  and  a  feature  at 
this  lime  is  the  outstanding  lot  of  yearling 
and  two-year-old  bulla 


Ross  &  Vincent,  of  Sterling.  Kansas,  have 
raised  sixty-five  head  of  the  best  Poland 
China  pigs  that  they  nave  ever  grown  on 
their  farm.  They  are  sired  by  such  boars 
as  Model  Wonder.  The  Giant.  Big  Ben.  Giant 
Ben.  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones.  Big  Bob 
Jumbo  and  A  Big  Wonder.  In  this  lot  there 
are  several  herd  boar  prospects. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  Elkmore  Farms,  home  of  the 
world's  champion  Poland  China  boar,  has 
raised  over  200  spring  pigs.  They  are  sired 
by  King  Bob.  Giant  Bos  and  the  champion, 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  Mr.  Caldwell  has 
claimed  August  S  for  his  next  bred  sow  sale. 
On  that  date  forty-five  head  of  large, 
stretchy  tried  sows,  all  safe  for  September 
litters  to  the  champion.  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  The  sale  will  be 
held  right  on  the  farm  under  the  shade  of 
the  big  oak  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk 
River. 


S.  M.  Beason,  of  Collyer.  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  high-class  herds  of  big-type 
Poland  China  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well  and  the  young  stock  growing  out  fine. 
This  herd  Is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  popular  sires  of  the  breed.  A  feature 
of  the  herd  Is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
sired  by  Big  Joe  303331  by  Big  Bob  Jumbo 
275307. 


Rainfall  of  May,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 


KANSAS  received  more  rain  during  May,  just  passed,  than  in  any 
other  month  since  August  of  last  year,  and  it  was  fairly  well 
distributed  over  the  state,  considering  the  season.  In  the  western 
half,  however,  the  rains  were  delayed  until  the  closing  days  of  the  month, 
by  which  time  the  ground  bad  become  very  dry  and  crops  were  suffering 
severely. 

Crops  made  a  steady  improvement  all  month,  except  the  third  week, 
when  lack  of  moisture  began  to  show  a  detrimental  effeet.  which  was 
overcome,  except  in  the  extreme  west,  by  timely  rains  the  last  few  days. 
Wheat  was  in  excellent  condition,  except  in  the  western  counties,  with 
harvest  hardly  more  than  a  week  distant.  Corn  came  up  to  fair  stands 
a-nd  truck  patches,  potatoes  and  gardens  were  probably  never  better  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 
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GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  itums  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  Justify  extensive  dlaplav 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "adB" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  GO  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


Story  of  a  Farm  Success 

STEERING  a  2,100-acre  farm  busi- 
ness through  the  producing  season 
in  these  strenuous  times  is  a  diffi- 
cult  task,  but   J.   C.   Groves,  a 
negro  farmer  of  Edwardsville,  Kansas, 
has  done  that  and  even  more. 

In  the  early  seventies  Mr.  Groves 
walked  from  Kentucky  to  Kansas,  a  poor 
man  in  search  of  work.  He  finally 
bought  a  ten-acre  plot  of  Kansas  land 
nine  miles  from  Kansas  City.  By  hard 
work  and  perseverance  he  managed  to 
increase  his  farm  land,  adding  ten-acre 
blocks  at  a  time  until  he  gradually  accu- 
mulated his  present  holdings  of  fertile 
land.  He  is  said  to  have  grown  more 
potatoes  on  a  single  acre  than  any  po- 
tato grower  in  the  state.  Last  year  he 
produced  250  bushels  on  a  single  acre. 

Mr.  Groves'  home,  a  spacious  mansion, 
modern  in  every  detail,  is  built  on  a 
500-acre  tract  of  fertile  land  near  Ed- 
wardsville. It  is  a  brick  structure  of 
twenty-one  rooms,  electric  lighted,  with 
running  water  throughout,  and  every 
modern  convenience. 

Mr.  Groves  has  ably  assisted  his  wife 
in  her  earnest  conservation  work  for  the 
community.  Mrs.  Groves,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Edwardsville  Canning 
Club,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  work 
accomplished.  When  the  greatest  food 
campaign  that  had  ever  been  launched 
in  Kansas  was  well  under  way  last 
summer,  Mrs.  Groves  quickly  saw  the 
need  of  some  means  of  caring  for  the 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  being 
grown.  This  she  explained  to  her  hus- 
band, and  within  a  few  days  from  the 
time  she  mentioned  the  matter  to  liim 
there  was  a  hot  water  bath  canning  out- 
fit on  hand  which  would  accommodate 
two  dozen  quart  jars  at  a  time,  with  an 
attachment  for  canning  in  either  glass 
or  tin  containers.  The  neighbors  were 
invited  to  use  this  equipment  free  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Groves  became  so  much  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  food  products  in 
his  community  last  summer  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  willing  to  build 
a  portable  meeting  place  on  his  farm 
where  the  people  might  come  to  talk 
over  the  canning  questions  and  tan  their 
products  in  a  convenient  and  comfort- 
able manner. 

Mr.  Groves  possesses  unusual  ability 
in  seeing  the  needs  of  his  community. 
He  is  an  intelligent  and  successful 
farmer  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  no  state  or  nation, 
however  great,  can  rise  above  its  agri- 
cultural resources.  As  a  result  of  his 
systematic  efforts  and  firm  resolution, 
he  now  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  farmhouses  in  Kansas.  —  E. 
Wollman. 


European  Live  Stock  Losses 

Comparative  losses  in  live  stock  by 
the  warring  and  neutral  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  general  effect  on  their  meat 
supply  may  be  judged  from  information 
given  out  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  regards  meat,  the  Central  Powers 
were  much  better  prepared  for  the  war 
than  the  Allies.  Although  the  Allies 
possessed  a  greater  total  number  of 
meat  animals,  the  Central  Powers  had 
42  per  cent  more  per  capita.  This  ad- 
vantage amounted  to  thirty-three  ani- 
mals of  all  classes  per  hundred  popu- 
lation. 

Due  apparently  to  acquisition  of  ani- 
mals by  conquest,  Germany  has  not 
slaughtered  her  home  supply  of  live  stock 
as  rapidly  as  otherwise  would  have  been 
necessary.  There  is  now  a  practical  ex- 
haustion of-  animals  in  Belgium,  Serbia 
and  Roumania  as  a  result  of  invasion, 
according  to  information  from  very  re- 


liable sources.  In  total  animals  the  Al- 
lies have  decreased  their  herds  and  flocks 
45,787,000  head  while  Germany  has  re- 
duced hers  about  18,000,000  head— only 
slightly  more  than  a  third  as  many.  The 
figures  include  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Neutral  nations  show  a  total  net  reduc- 
tion amounting  to  1,412,000  of  these  ani- 
mals. The  European  loss  thus  exceeds 
(35,000,000  head  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration Austria,  Turkey  and  Russia, 
which  would,  undoubtedly,  bring  the 
total  to  over  100,000,000. 

A  somewhat  clearer  view  of  the  Euro- 
pean meat  situation  at  present  is  se- 
cured by  reducing  the  number  of  ani- 
mals to  the  actual  amount  of  dressed 
meat  they  will  yield.  Rating  ealtle  as 
equivalent  to  500  pounds  of  dressed  meat 
apiece;  sheep.  40  pounds;  and  hogs,  150 
pounds,  it  appears  that  the  various  coun- 
tries have  suffered  losses  in  their  total 
meat  assets  to  the  following  extent: 

The  Allies  as  a  group,  28.7  per  cent; 
England,  12.5  per  cent;  Belgium,  82  per 
cent;  France,  21.4  per  cent;  Italy,  17.8 
per  cent ;  Germany,  30.3  per  cent,  and 
European  neutrals,  0.9  per  cent. 

Considering  the  poor  condition  of  the 
animals  still  alive  and  the  reported  re- 
duction in  live  weight,  the  possible  meat 
resources  of  Europe  are  obviously  still 
further  reduced. 

The  total  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  now  in  the  United  States  is  about 
187,000,000.  according  to  best  estimates, 
which  makes  a  striking  comparison  with 
the  European  depletion  of  100.000,000 
animals.  Briefly,  it  appears  that  Eu- 
rope has  already  lost  considerably  over 
half  as  many  meat  animals  as  there  are 
in  the  United  States  today. 


Kansas  Fairs  in  1918 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  to 
he  held  in  Kansas  in  1918,  their  dates 
(where  they  have  been  decided  on),  loca- 
tions and  secretaries,  as  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  compiled 
by  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler : 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L,  Sponsler,  secre- 
tary,  Hutchinson;   September  1.4-21. 

Kansas  Free  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, secretary.  Topeka;  September  9-14. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie,  secretary,  Iola;  September  3-6. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  secretary, 
Moran;   September  20-21. 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  secretary.  Great  Bend;  first  week  In 
October. 

Bourbon  County  Fair  Association,  W.  A. 
Stroud.  secretary,  TJniontown;  September 
10-14. 

Brown  County  —  Hiawatha  Fair  Associa- 
tion, J.  D.  Weltmer,  secretary,  Hiawatha; 
August  27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  8-11. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association.  W.  H. 
Danenberger,  secretary,  Concordia;  August 
27-30. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  T.  Sherwood,  secretary,  Burlington; 
October  4-9. 

Comanche  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, A.  L.  Beelery,  secretary.  Cold- 
water;  September  11-14. 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association.  W.  A.  Bowdeti,  secretary. 
Burden;  September  4-6. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  E.  W. 
El  wick,   secretary,   Abilene;   October  1-4. 

Douglas  County  Fair  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  secretary,  Lawrence. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  secretary,  Grenola;  August 
27-29. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  and  Fair 
Association,  George  Inman  Seitz,  secretary, 
Ellsworth;  September  17-20. 

Ellsworth  County  —  Wilson  Co-Operative 
Fair  Association,  J.  W.  Somer,  president, 
Wilson:   September  24-27. 

Franklin  fount  y  Agricultural  Society,  L. 
C.  Jones,  secretary,  Ottawa ;  September 
24-28. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  secretary. 
Lane. 

Gray  County  Fair  Association.  C.  C.  Isely, 
secretary,  Cimarron. 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  secretary.  Eureka;  August  27-31. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation: L.  G.  Jennings,  secretary.  Anthony; 
September  24-27. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY:  FARMERS, 
men-women.  Thousands  government  war 
.jobs  open.  $100  month.  Write  for  list. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


A  FEW  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  WITH 
or  without  crops;  in  Northern  Montana.  If 
interested  in  Montana  lands,  write  J.  F.  Mac- 
Laren,  Pondera,  Montana. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — BATES  STEEL  MULE  AND 
three-bottom  Grand  Detour  plow.  I  am  in 
Class  1  in  the  selective  draft  and  am  not 
farming  this  season.  Price,  $700.  W.  H. 
Mulch,  Munden,  Kansas. 


Haskel!  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
McCoy,  secretary,  Sublette;  probably  no  fair 
in  1918. 

Jefferson  County — Valley  Falls  Fair  and 
Stock  Show,  V.  P.  Murray,  secretary.  Val- 
ley Falls;   September  18-20. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association.  Clarence 
Montgomery,  secretary,  Oswego;  September 
18-21. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  and 
Agricultural  Association,  W.  H.  Becker,  sec- 
retary. Sylvan  Grove. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultural  and  Fair  As- 
sociation, Ed  M.  Pepper,  secretary.  Lincoln; 
September  10-13. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  E.  D  Ben- 
nett, secretary,  Mound  City. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associ- 
ation, F.   W.   Irwin,  secretary,  Oakley. 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  and  Fair 
Association,  C.  J.  Brown,  secretary.  Blue 
Rapids;  October  8-11. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  secretary,  Meade;  September  3-6. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  W.  S. 
Gabel,  secretary,  Beloit. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  secretary,  Coffeyville;  Septem- 
ber 17-20. 

Morris  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, H.  A.  Clyborne,  secretary.  Council 
Grove;  August  6-9  (race  meet  only). 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  J.  P.  Koelzer, 
secretary,  Seneca;  September  3-6. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  secretary,  Chanute;  August  13-16. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
A.  J.  Johnson,  secretary,  Norton;  August 
27-30. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  secretary,  Minneapolis;  August 
13-16. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association. 
H.  M.  Lawton,  secretary.  Lamed;  Septem- 
ber 25-28. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  secretary,  Logan; 
September  10-13. 

Pottawatomie  County — St.  Marys  Racing 
Association,  S.  R.  Santee,  secretary,  St. 
Marys;  August   6-8   (race  meet  only). 

Pottawatomie  County  Fair  Association,  C. 
Haughawout.  secretary,  Onaga ;  September 
4-6. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association.  E.  L. 
Shaw,  secretary,  Pratt;  September  10-13. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  secretary,  Belleville; 
August  20-23. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association,  F.  M. 
Smith,  secretary,  Stockton;  September  3-6. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, T.  C.  Rudicel,  secretary.  Rush  Cen- 
ter; September  3-5. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Dawson,  secretary,  Russeli;  possibly  Octo- 
ber 1-4. 

Saline  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,  F.  D.  Blundon, 
secretary,   Salina;   September  3-7. 

Sedgwick  County — Wichita  Fair  and  Ex- 
position, Chas.  Mosbacher,  secretary.  Wich- 
ita; September  30-Ocfober  12. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  Miles  El- 
son,  Secretary,  Smith  Center;  September  3-6. 

Trego  County  Fair  Association.  S.  J. 
Straw,  secretary.  Wakeeney:  September 
lfi-21. 

Wilson  County  Fair  Association,  Max  J. 
Kennedy,  secretary,  Fredonia;  August  20-24. 


All  the  towns  and  villages,  rivers, 
railroads,  etc.,  "over  there"  where  the 
boys  are  fighting,  are  shown  on  our  War 
Map.    See  special  offer  on  another  page. 


SAVE 


WS.S. 

\aa  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  ^riced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex.  well  marked,  from  heavy  produc- 
ers; four  to  six  weeks  old;  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure;  $25  each,  crated  and  shipped  to  your 
station.  Express  and  all  charges  paid  here. 
Highland  View  Place,   Whitewater,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES* 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm.  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
561h  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 


FOR  SALE  —  COMPLETE  THRESHING 
outfit.  $1,750.  Consists  of  a  40-80  gas  trac- 
tor and  a  34-56  Buffalo-Pitts  steel  frame 
separator.  All  in  good  condition  and  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Outfit  has  run  about  fifty 
days  and  is  a  bargain.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself.  Come  to  St.  Marys  or  Paxico, 
Kansas,  and  see  Carl  Miller,  Belvue.  Kan. 


FALSE  TEETH 


WE  CAN  PAY  CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE 
teeth,  worth  as  high  as  $21.50  per  set  (broken 
or  not).  Send  at  once — package  held  five  to 
fifteen  days  subject  to  owner's  approval. 
Highest  prices  paid  for  old  gold  jewelry, 
crowns,  bridges,  platinum,  silver.  United 
States  Smelting  Works.  Inc.,  347  Goldsmith 
Bldg.,  Opp.  P.  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 


USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 


FOR  SALE— MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new,  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price.  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St..  Topeka.  Kan. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


SEEDS — KAFIR.  5c  PER  POUND;  FET- 
erita.  8c  per  pound.  L.  K.  H.  Laws,  Cam- 
argo,  Okla. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 


MR.  FARMER.  DO  YOU  ALWAYS  BUY 
the  best  field  and  garden  seeds  you  can  buy? 
If  not.  why  not  ?  We  sell  the  best.  Write 
for  prices.  Watson  Bros.,  Wholesale  Seed 
Merchants,  Milan,  Missouri. 


SUDAN  SEED  RECLEANED.  GUARAN- 
teed  free  of  Johnson  grass  seen;  16c  per 
pound;  and  red  top  and  orange  cane  seed, 
6c  per  pound.  Robinson  Bros..  Lubbock. 
Texas. 

t  

PIMA  OR  YELLOW  TEPARY  BEAN'S 
for  seed.  Most  prolific  and  drouth-resistant 
bean  known.  Vines  fine,  leafy,  good  as  al- 
falfa for  cows.  Ten  pounds  $1  postpaid  to 
points  in  West  Kansas  and  West  Oklahoma. 
Plant,  between  June  15  and  July  15.  H. 
Willis  Smith,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE.  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 


ESKIMO  DOGS  FOR  SALE.  RUNNER 
ducks  wanted.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg. 
Kansas. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
Hsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP — BY  D.  FISHER.  OF  WIL- 
more,  Powell  Township,  Comanche  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1918,  one 
yearling  steer,  black  with  white  face,  crop 
off  left  ear.  Appraised  at  $40.  Ray  B. 
Bachman,  County  Clerk,  Coldwater,  Kansas. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  TAKE 
notice,  that  the  undersigned,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Cedar  Township,  in  Jackson  County, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  has  this  day  taken 
up.  and  now  has  in  his  possession,  in  said 
township,  as  an  estray,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  a  certain  stray  steer  found 
on  his  premises,  and  described  below:  De- 
scription of  estray:  Color,  red;  age,  short 
two  vear  old;  marks,  white  tail  and  belly; 
brands,  none.  Dated  this  20th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1918.     Sanders  Kennedy. 


HERE  is  one  of  thousands  of 
fruit  trees  of  Northern  France 
destroyed  by  the  retreating 
German  armies  last  year  to  deprive 
the  French  people  of  needed  food.  It 
is  now  proved  that  the  Germans  had 
a  clearly  defined  policy  of  destroying 
the  productivity  of  the  land  as  a  mil- 
itary measure.  The  picture — a  part 
of  the  records  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment— was  brought  to  America  re- 
cently by  a  commission  representing 
the  United  States  Government. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRltfSIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  FIRE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulla,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dama. 
at  price*  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  improve  your  herd  » 

IT  WILL  PAX  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  m  calf  to  pure-bred  e   m,  large  developed  females,  food 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  coi  parison  for  Holstelns.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  in  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -     -  - 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  HOLSTEINS 

High-Grade  Springing  Cows  and  Heifers.  Fifty  young  cows  three  to  five  years  old,  will  freshen  in  next 
fifteen  to  thirty  days.  Forty  large  grow  thy  two-year-old  heifers  due  in  fifteen  to  forty  days.  Sixty  exception- 
ally fine  large  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  September  and  October.  All  cows  and  heifers  are  beautifully  marked 
and  are  bred  to  high  record  registered  bulls.  All  stock  tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
Can  snare  a  few  two-year-old  heifers  and  registered  cows  duo  in  the  fall,  in  calf  to  one  of  the  highest  record 
bulls  in  the  country  whose  sire's  dam  made  1.271  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  and  at  that  time  held  the  world's 
record.  Also  a  few  good  light  colored  young  registered  bulls.  ,  Have  a  limited  number  of  fine,  thrifty,  practically 
puro-bred  Holstein  calves,  either  sex,  at  $25.00,  express  prepaid  to  your  station  and  guaranteed  to  meet  with 
your  approval. 


MAGEE  DAIRY 


CHANUTE.  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.     Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Hfl  Utfiins     Holstein  Calves 
■    ^9     *  ■    ■  ■   ^9         We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  ma 

HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 


Carload  lots  and  less.  Calves  fifteen-six- 
teenths pure-bred  for  sale  at  all  times.  $20 
crated  for  shipment. 

MAPLE  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

C.  W.  HODGE,  MAPLE  JUNCTION.  WIS. 

$25  HoSsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-1 6th9  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holstelns,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  CloTer  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young;  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good   fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.     All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE      -      CARLTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holstelns.    Correspondence  solicited. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.-.H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsfeins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


$23 


HOLSTEIN  AND 
GUERNSEY  CALVES 


$23 


When  in  need  of  good  high-grade  calves, 
calves  from  good  milk  producers,  well 
marked,  crated  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
send  order  or  write 

R.  C.  FREEMAN,  LONE  OAK  FARM 
Route  2  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS  . 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R.  C.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO. 

CHEST  Eli  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Fanner 


We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-mllklng  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  Heifers  and  Two  Bulls,  15-16ths 

pure,    beautifully    marked,    five    weeks  old, 
from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20  each.     Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FERN  WOOD  FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

High  grade,  beautifully  marked,  sired  by 
registered  bulls  and  from  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducing dams,  ten  days  old,  $15;  three  weeks, 
$17;  six  months,  $40.  For  thirty  days  only. 
First  draft  takes  them. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  Gilberts,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   In  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,   CAMERON,  MISSOURI 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale— Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  15. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRLDE       -      PARKER,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sired  by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  win- 
ner at  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Also  gilts  bred  to  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  boars. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

A  Choice  Lot  of  Spring  Pigs 

Ship  at  weaning  time.     Priced  in  pairs  or 

trios.    Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.  G.  WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chiefs  Wonder,  75  spring  pigs, 
priced  for  shipment  at  weaning  time.  I  can 
please    you.      Write    or    come    and   see  my 

G.   B.  WOODDELL,  WTNFTELD,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.  JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


Saving  Wheat  at  Harvest  Time 


DAST  fall  during  the  threshing  sea- 
son in  Kansas  $500  worth  of 
wheat  was  saved  by  one  man 
working  with  a  fanning  mill.  It 
happened  in  Pawnee  County.  When 
threshing  began  on  one  of  the  big  wheat 
farms  he  asked  for  permission  to  follow 
up  the  machine.  He  thought  it  might 
be  possible,  he  said,  to  clean  up  and  col- 
lect the  grain  where  the  thresher  had 
stood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  earn  a 
little  money. 

The  neighbor  smiled,  but  as  he  was 
in  easy  circumstances  himself  and  un- 
accustomed to  a  penny-saving  policy,  he 
good-naturedly  and  half-pityingly  agreed 
to  the  proposition. 

Threshing  started  and  for  three  weeks 
the  man  followed  the  crew.  He  had  only 
one  team  and  a  fanning  mill — nobody 
to  help  him  and  many  to  laugh  at  him. 
He  worked  so  persistently,  however,  that 
one  evening  the  friend  came  around, 
curious  to  find  out  what  the  result  had 
been. 

"Well,  in  the  three  weeks'  time,"  he 
said,  "I  averaged  exactly  $27.77  per  day 
for  myself  and  team.  I  sold  that  wheat 
which  would  have  been  wasted  and  got 
$500  for  it." 

It  was  actual  savings  like  this  which 
suggested  the  work  of  the  Grain  Thresh- 
ing Division  of  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation.  Hundreds  of  cases 
were  studied,  showing  losses  which  in 
fourteen  southern  states  were  estimated 
at  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million 
bushels  last  year.  But  the  financial  loss, 
though  large,  is  less  important  than  the 
loss  of  food.  Waste  of  wheat  means 
that  the  war  will  be  prolonged  and  may 
even  endanger  victory. 

If  you  raise  wheat,  get  in  touch  with 
your  own  County  Grain  Threshing  Com- 
mittee. They  have  worked  to  perfect 
methods  for  reducing  waste  of  grain  dur- 
ing threshing  to  a  minimum.  They  want 
to  discourage  the  threshing  of  grain  that 
is  tough — unripe  or  damp — to  avoid  ir- 
.regular  and  careless  feeding  of  the  bun- 
dles into  the  machine  and  to  encourage 
running  the  cylinders  of  the  separator 
up  to  speed  as  well  as  keeping  the  en- 
tire outfit  in  proper  adjustment. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  they  encourage  tight- 
bottom  bundle  wagons  so  as  to  reduce 
shattering  in  handling  the  grain  from  the 
field,  to  reduce  the  loss  because  of  fail- 
ure to  rake  the  shock  rows  and  careless- 
ness in  making  a  thorough  clean-up  be- 
fore the  machine  is  moved.  This  means 
a  saving  to  you  as  well  as  being  a  help 
toward  victory  in  the  war.  The  infor- 
mation costs  nothing.  Go  today  and  see 
your  local  County  Grain  Threshing  Com- 
mittee. 


So  successful  was  the  National  Milk 
and  Dairy  Farm  Exposition  at  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  the  week  of 
May  20,  that  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  hold  the  show  again  next  year. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  managing  director 
of  the  exposition,  announced  that  the 
next  show  will  be  held  during  the  week 
of  March  10,  1919.  So  far  as  attendance 
was  concerned,  the  exposition  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  held  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace.  "This  exposition  was  staged 
not  with  the  idea  of  making  money,  but 
primarily  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
food  value  of  milk,  and  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  various  sit- 
uations for  the  dairymen.  That  is  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  is  best  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new 
feeling  among  the  dairymen,  farmers  and 
the  public,  regarding  the  dairy  situa- 
tion," stated  Dr.  North,  who  was  loud 
in  his  praises  for  the  exhibitors  who 
laid  aside  all  commercial  interest  to 
bring  forth  the  educational  factors  of 
the  milk  subject. 


Watering  Trough  Suggestion 

We  received  the  following  letter  from 
W.  F.  Phelps,  owner  of  the  Phelps  Stock 
Farm,  Missouri : 

"Your  article  in  the  June  1  issue,  page 
7,  'Concrete  Watering  Trough.'  was  all 
right  as  far  as  it  went  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  trough,  yet  there  are 
two  or  three  other  points  that  are  quite 
important  to  consider. 

"A  good-sized  hole  should  be  made  in 


one  end  right  at  the  bottom  to  be  corked 
with  a  wooden  plug,  for  use  in  cleaning 
out  the  trough,  which  cleaning  should  be 
done  frequently.  Without  this  hole  it 
will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  clean 
out  the  sediment.  The  trough  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  scrub  broom. 

"Another  pointy  depends  upon  the 
source  of  water  supply.  If  it  is  fur- 
nished by  a  windmill  then  the  trough 
should  be  long  and  wide  in  order  to 
store  a  supply  for  several  days — wind- 
mills do  not  always  work.  The  trough 
should  not  be  so  deep  that  cattle  can- 
not get  their  noses  to  the  bottom;  oth- 
erwise there  is  always  a  waste  of  water 
in  the  trough.  If  the  water  is  supplied 
by  gasoline  engine — which  is  really  the 
best  method — then  the  trough  should  be 
shallow  so  that  each  day  a  supply  can 
be  pumped,  thereby  always  having  fresh 
water,  and  the  trough  can  have  smaller 
dimensions. 

"Never  place  the  trough  close  to  a 
fence.  Let  there  be  room  all  around  it 
so  as  to  prevent  crowding  and  possibly 
injuries  from  'horning.'  Remember,  too, 
that  a  trough  should  not  be  so  high  that 
a  calf  cannot  get  its  nose  to  the  water." 


International  Farm  Congress 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Soils  Products  Expo- 
sition. The  newly  reorganized  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City  has  the 
matter  in  hand  for  the  city,  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  make  the  Congress  a  success. 

W.  I.  Drummond,  secretary  of  the 
Congress,  has  established  headquarters 
in  the  New  York  Life  Building  and  is 
pushing  the  plans  for  the  coming  ex- 
position. This  year  the  Farm  Congress 
and  Exposition  will  take  on  a  strong 
war  aspect.  It  was  the  first  farmers' 
organization  to  go  on  record  in  active 
support  of  vigorous  and  uncompromising 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  plans  for 
this  year  contemplate  further  and  greater 
constructive  work  along  this  line.  Both 
the  Congress  program  and  the  Exposi- 
tion are  to  be  modeled  along  lines  cal- 
culated to  exert  the  greatest  possible 
influence  for  increased  production,  and 
the  wise  use  and  conservation  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Assurances  of  active  participation  in 
the  Congress  and  Exposition  have  been 
received  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior, 
and  from  the  National  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Congress  and  Exposition  were 
held  last  year  at  Peoria,  Illinois;  in  1916 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  1915  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Nonpartisan  League  Statement 

In  our  issue  of  May  4  we  pointed  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  in  our  judg- 
ment the  Nonpartisan  League  has  laid 
itself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  loyal 
Americans.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  principles  back  pf  the  League  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  its  at- 
titude and  many  of  its  later  acts  with 
the  program  to  which  we  as  a  nation 
have  committed  ourselves  in  taking  up 
the  burden  of  crushing  the  spread  of 
Prussian  autocracy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  the 
League,  however,  and  herewith  give  space 
to  the  letter  written  in  its  defense.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  con- 
troversy in  the  columns  of  Kansas 
Farmer  on  this  subject.  We  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves 
their  attitude  on  the  matter  after  read- 
ing our  previous  statement  and  the  let- 
ter in  the  League's  defense.  The  letter 
follows : 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
in  your  paper  of  a  recent  issue  in  which 
you  discuss  the  Nonpartisan  League,  from 
what  seems  to  us  an  unfair  standpoint. 

As  the  League  Is  the  most  successful 
farmers'  organization  ever  built,  having  been 
started  by  a  few  unknown  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  about  three  years  ago,  and  having 
grown  from  that  humble  beginning  until  it 
has  spread  over  thirteen  states  of  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  country,  controlling  one 
absolutely  and  threatening  to  capture  half 
a  dozen  more  this  fall,   we  feel   that  you 
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should  at  least  give  it  a  hearing,  should  at 
least  try  to  understand  it. 

For  that  reason  we  ask  you  to  publish 
this  brief  statement  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Nonpartisan  League. 

The  splendid  record  of  the  Nonpartisan 
legislature  and  governing  of  North  Dakota 
cannot  be  gone  into  here.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  this  farmer  uprising  against  un- 
just marketing  conditions  in  North  Dakota 
was  manifested  in  a  vote  of  87,000"  for  the 
League  to  22,000  for  opposing  parties.  The 
farmer  legislature  made  a  record  of  which 
all  farmers  may  be  proud  and  demonstrated 
that  farmers  are  competent  to  act  as  legis- 
lators. 

The  League  was  born  of  the  unjust  mar- 
keting conditions  and  it  has  spread  wide 
and  is  growing  faster  today  than  ever  be- 
cause of  those  conditions.  It  sounds  well  to 
say  that  the  farmers  are  the  most  prosper- 
ous people  on  earth,  but  statistics  tell  a 
different  story.  In  figuring  the  returns 
from  any  other  business,  allowance  is  made 
for  reasonable  interest  on  investment  and 
for  overhead.  Taking  out  these  legitimate 
items  the  average  farmer,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  has  from  $300  to  $800  a 
year  left  for  the  labor  of  himself  and  his 
family.  We  have  no  Kansas  statistics  at 
hand,  but  presume  they  run  no  higher  than 
those  of  other  states,  and  of  those  we  have, 
the  average  is  higher  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West.  Doubtless  you  can  supply  the 
Kansas  statistics  on   the  subject. 

Now  why  is  it  that  the  men  engaged  in 
the  most  useful  of  all  work  can  get  no  more 
return  for  their  sixteen-hour  work  day?  Are 
the  prices  not  high  enough?  The  consumer 
says  they  are.  The  middleman  says  not  a 
word.  The  reason  why  prices  are  so  high 
at  one  end  of  the  line  and  so  low  at  the 
other  is  because  the  farm  products  are  con- 
trolled by  a  few  interlocking  food  trusts 
that  have  set  aside  the  old-fashioned  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  have  set  up  in 
place  of  it  what  President  Wilson  has  called 
"the  law  of  unrestricted  greed." 

The  meat  trust  is  paying  dividends  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  because  it  controls  the 
packing  plants,  the  stock  yards,  the  ter- 
minal railroads,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  the  retail  meat  business.  They  con- 
trol the  soap  and  leather  business,  the  big 
hotels  which  use  their  various  products  to 
the  exclusion  of  competition,  and  recently 
by  unfair  competition  they  have  taken  over 
the  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  business. 
Their  connection  with  the  grain  trust  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Armour  has 
just  completed  at  Chicago  the  largest  grain 
elevator  in  the  world. 

Now  these  facts  explain  Why,  according  to 
the  New  York  commissioner  of  foods  and 
markets,  that  out  of  every  dollar  paid  by 
the  consumer  but  35  cents  gets  back  to  the 
producer,  leaving  65  cents  for  the  middle- 
man and  the  profiteer. 

The  Nonpartisan  League  proposes  that 
the  organized  state  shall  perform  the  func- 
tion of  the  food  trust  at  cost  for  the  benefit 
of  both  producer  and  consunfer,  as  is  done 
in  some  of  the  Australian  states.  In  the 
state  of  Victoria,  Australia,  meat  in  the 
government  shops  is  about  half  the  price 
that  it  is  in  Melbourne  in  the  privately- 
owned  shops,  although  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer is  not  lowered. 

This  program  is  an  important  one.  Its 
adoption  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion, 
but  it  is  not  a  reason  for  opposing  the 
League  with  the  sort  of  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  enemies  of  the  League  that 
dare  not  face  its  platform  squarely;  argu- 
ments that  are  false  on  the  face  of  them 
because  the  farmers  of  Kansas  know  that 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  not  dis- 
loyal. 

But  what  other  charge  have  those  who  are 
living  off  the  farmers  to  make?  They  dare 
not  come  out  and  tell  their  real  reason  for 
opposing  the  League — that  they  want  the 
marketing  conditions  to  remain  as  they  are. 

And  so  they  charge  disloyalty,  and  so  they 
complain  of  the  League  form  of  organiza- 
tion, just  as  though  they  would  accept  the 
platform  but  for  those  objections. 

You  say  the  Farmers'  Union  is  against  the 
League.  It  is  not.  Its  officials  in  Kansas 
may  be,  but  many  of  its  members  are  also 
League  members.  In  North  Dakota  the 
Farmers'  Union  has  indorsed  the  League  in 
the  strongest  terms,  as  has  the  Grange  and 
the  Society  of  Equity.  The  National  Grange 
Monthly  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
fighting  the  League,  oddly  enough  with  the 
lies  of  the  enemies  of  the  North  Dakota 
farmers,  but  the  Granges  of  ten  states  have 
indorsed  the  League.  The  State  Grange 
Master  in  Nebraska  is  chairman  of  the  Non- 
partisan League  state  executive  committee. 

The  vast  sums  already  spent  in  Kansas 
to  fight  the  League  have  been  furnished  by 
enemies  of  the  farmers  who  will  give  sums 
to  oppose  this  movement  that  will  make  the 
farmer's  sixteen  dollars  look  silly,  but  they 
will  not  prevail.  The  farmers  are  in  the 
majority,  and  they  are  now  getting  their 
political  facts  from  the  statistics  of  Govern- 
ment reports  and  not  from  the  mouthings 
of  political  orators. 

NATIONAL  NONPARTISAN  LEAGUE 
By  W.  W.  Liggett 
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The  fine  siftings  from  the  cracked 
oyster  shells,  and  fine,  light-colored  grit 
should  be  placed  where  the  chickens  can 
help  themselves  at  all  times.  In  order 
to  understand  the  importance  of  grit, 
listen  to  the  little  chickens  when  they 
are  asleep  under  the  hover.  One  can 
distinctly  hear  the  rubbing  of  the  grit 
as  it  grinds  out  the  grain  while  the 
chicken  sleeps.  If  the  grain  remains  in 
the  gizzard  until  it  is  softened  and  fer- 
mented before  it  can  be  digested,  be- 
cause grit  has  not  been  supplied,  the 
result  is  an  unhealthy  or  a  dead  chicken. 

If  you  are  selling  dressed  poultry,  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  skin,  as  this 
greatly  mars  the  appearance.  They  can 
be  made  to  look  plump,  after  being 
picked,  by  first  dipping  them  in  water 
almost  boiling  and  then  in  cold  water. 
They  should  be  hung  in  a  cool  place  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours. 


H.  M.  Cottrell  says:  "A  good  hen 
properly  treated  will  make  $2  a  year 
above  cost  of  feed  in  the  dry-farming 
sections  of  the  Southwest.  The  dry 
climate  and  high  altitude  are  particu- 
larly favorable  for  egg  production,  and 
dry-land  feeds  are  good  egg-producing 
feeds.  The  dry-land  farmer  can  add  a 
goodly  sum  to  his  yearly  cash  receipts 
"  he  will  make  a  business  of  keeping 
hens." 


Rabbit  meat  can  be  used  to  substitute 
for  export  meat,  and  because-  of  that 
fact  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the 
growing  of  domestic  rabbits.  They  vary 
considerably  in  the  quality  of  meat,  de- 
pending largely  on  breed  and  age.  Of 
those  raised  primarily  for  meat,  such  as 
the  Belgian,  New  Zealand,  Flemish  and 
similar  varieties,  the  young  animals  are 
most  prized.  The  meat  is  of  good  flavor, 
practically  all  lean  and  is  prepared  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  chicken.  In 
Europe  rabbits  and  hares  are  staple 
foods  and  are  raised  in  well  developed 
rabbitries.  Under  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  production  of  this  class 
of  meat  for  food  is  believed  to  be  most 
practical  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  for 
home  or  local  consumption. 


Fowls  should  be  fasted  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  hours  before  killing.  If  this 
is  not  done,  and  they  are  full  of  food 
when  killed,  the  carcass  soon  decomposes, 
turns  the  bird  green  and  renders  it  com- 
paratively worthless.  Even  if  the  food 
has  passed  out  of  the  crop  into  the 
bowels,  the  fowls  will  not  keep  very 
long,  as  the  half-digested  food  in  the 
interior  causes  them  to  spoil  and  give 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor. 


All  the  towns  and  villages,  rivers, 
railroads,  etc.,  "over  there"  where  the 
boys  are  fighting,  are  shown  on  our  War 
Map.    See  special  offer  on  another  page. 

Begin  marketing  the  cockerels  as  soon 
as  they  weigh  one  and  one-half  pounds 
or  attain  a  marketable  weight. 

In  spite  of  scarcity  of  implements  and 
shortage  of  farm  labor,  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales  have  all  increased  their 
acreage  of  wheat. 


A  little  sheep  manure  applied  occa- 
sionally to  the  lawn  gives  it  a  bright 
green  and  generally  thrifty  appearance. 

Thorough  cultivation  in  the  garden  is 
of  much  greater  value  than  artificial 
watering. 


W.  P.  Perdue,  of  Carlton,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds  of 
Holsteins  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  mak- 
ing a  good  record  again  this  year.  Mr. 
Perdue's  herd  was  started  with  foundation 
stock  backed  by  records  and  only  record- 
bred  bulls  have  been  raised  in  his  herd. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  a  herd  that  is 
noted  for  its  fine  milk  and  butter  records. 
A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  record-bred  young  cows. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

BED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Stock  of  May  Royal,  May  Rose  and  Masher 
Sequel  breeding,  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
See  our  Duroc  ad  next  week.  Adams  Farm, 
Gashland,  Mo.    Twelve  miles  from  K.  C. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


THREE  GOOD  JERSEY  COWS 

Soon  fresh 

C.  F.  PFUETZE,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
KANSAS  SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Five  young  bulls  sired  by  a  son 
of  Interested  Prince.  Dams  are  all  by  Im- 
ported Castor's  Splendid  and  on  yearly  record. 
II.  F.  ERDLEY        -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

100  COOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  STOCKWELL  GRAND  FERN 

and  Hood  Farm  Pogis  Jersey  bull  calf,  $25. 

F.  J.  SCHERMAN 
Route  7  Topeka,  Kansas 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL 

KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

HUTCHINSON,  SEPTEMBER  M-21,  1918 
The  Big  Annual  Event  of  the  Great  Southwest  j 

Organized  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.   Conducted  by  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  —  INSPIRATIONAL  —  ENTERTAINING 

A  Great  Live  Stock  Show  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm,  Orchard,  Garden 
or  the  Home.    The  Greatest  Entertainment  offered  in  the  year, 
both  day  and  night. 

"THE  WORLD'S  WAR" 
An   Unprecedented   Pyrotechnic   Spectacle,    Five  Nights 

Grand  Music  and  Clean  Vaudeville  and  Animal  Shows.    Horse  Racing  four 
days.   Automobile  Racing  two  days. 
Send  for  catalog  and  make  your  entries  early.    For  information,  write 

H.  S.  THOMPSON,  Pres.  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secy. 


Dispersion  Sale  of  Shetland  Ponies 

At  Farm  Two  Miles  South  of  Country  Club,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
Thursday,  June  20,  1918 

On  account  of  failing  health,  my  entire  herd  of  prize-winning  Shetland  Ponies  will  be 
dispersed  on  above  date.  The  offering  will  consist  of  45  head  of  ponies  from  yearlings  to 
brood  mares  with  colts.  Our  show  herd  will  be  included.  Will  also  sell  ten  head  of  choice 
high-grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  thirty  head  of  hogs,  and  a  number  of  work  horses, 
also  some  saddle  horses.  Sale  commences  promptly  at  10  a.  m.  Take  Country  Club  car. 
Out  of  town  buyers  will  be  met  at  the  end  of  Country  Club  car  line.    Lunch  served  at  noon 


by  local  Red  Cross. 

R.  J.  FOSTER 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service— Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians — Shires 

2,  3,  4  and  5-year  stallions  for  sale  or 
let  on  shares.  I  can  spare  75  young 
registered  mares  in  foal.  One  of  the 
largest  breeding  herds  in  the  world. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7, 
Chariton,  la..  Above  Has.  City. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

SO  Head  I- Year-Old  Bulla,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 
Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    20O  head  cows  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  B.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Km. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  «ale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 
20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  BLAKEf  *™  st°<*  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  fatti 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  — -  Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boars. 
C.  S.  NEYK'S  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 

Elkmore  Farm  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — April  boars  and  gilts,  trios  not 
akin,  $125;  sired  by  King  Bob  and  Giant 
Bos.  Bred  sow  sale  August  8,  1918.  Forty- 
five  head  bred  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
Everyone  guaranteed  and  cholera  immune. 
Catalogs  ready  July  15. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Ks. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and  October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar  prospect.     Fifty   bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEAJXNG  RANCH   -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for.  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Four  months  old,  sired  by  B*#  Joe  303331, 
by  Big  Jumbo  275307.  Also  rich  in  Young 
Hadley  and  Big  Hadley  blood.  Price,  $25.00. 
S.  M.  BEASON        -        COLLYER,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON     -      -      AULNE.  KANSAS 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ahljH 

ment  June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLTLEY     -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred  to  order.     Booking  orders   for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilta 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

SPRING  CREEK  IIEREFORDS 
Good  big  two-year-old  Hereford  Bull. 
S.  D.  Seever     -     -      Smith  Center,  Kansas 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Ma 

ALSO   MAPS   OF    KANSAS,    THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.    All  indexed.    Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 

complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


lit  ^c^u^  SlZe  crt 
J  Sbaet   as*  j$  ths. 

:M§  £Vint*«}  in  colors 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.    Read  the  offer  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen  :   Enclosed  please  find  $    for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following: 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town  ?   State  

Send  map  to.—   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 


YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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The  Three  R's  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conducting  Largest  University  in  the  World 


I  HE  American  army  and  navy  are 
composed  of  all  classes,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  highly  educated  and  the 
illiterate.  All  are  giving  themselves  to 
America,  sacrificing  valuable  years  at 
the  most  productive  period  of  their  lives, 
to  serve  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  America  to  see  that 
they  suffer  as  little  as  possible  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  sacrifice.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  seeing  that  they  are  bet- 
ter prepared  to  take  up  their  life  work 
when  they  are  again  free,  than  they 
were  before  entering  the  service  of  the 
Government. 

The  well-educated,  the  well-to-do  man, 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  but 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  illiterates 
in  the  National  Army.  They  are  men 
whose  early  environment  or  foreign  birth 
has  prevented  them  from  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  our  tongue.  Some  of  them 
came  to  America  after  having  reached 
manhood  and  economic  conditions  de- 
manded that  they  give  their  entire  time 
to  productive  endeavor.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  native  illiterates  who 
speak  English  but  are  unable  to  read 
and  write.  These  men  have  been  handi- 
capped in  the  past  by  their  limitations, 
and  America  can  help  them  to  overcome 
this  deficiency. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  recognized  this 
opportunity  for  constructive  work  and 
has  established  schools  in  every  canton- 
ment, camp  and  naval  training  station 
where  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  in  service.  The  "Y"  is  conducting 
the  largest  university  in  the  world.  Big 
universities  have  from  two  to  five  thou- 
sand students,  it  has  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  students. 
Its  courses  are  entirely  elective  and 
range  from  the  most  abstruse  subjects 
to  the  ABC's.  When  the  "Y"  deter- 
mined to  undertake  this  educational 
work,  they  secured  William  Orr,  one  of 
the  most  noted  and  distinguished  edu- 
cators in  America,  to  direct  the  school 
work.  He  has  thoroughly  organized  his 
bureau  along  modern  scholastic  lines. 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  have  units  in 
each  cantonment  in  charge  of  a  camp 
educational  secretary,  whose  position  is 
similar  to  that  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Most  of  the  men  selected 
were  former  school  superintendents  or 
college  presidents.  They  in  turn  have 
placed  an  educational  director  in  each 
"Y"  hut  who  corresponds  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  public  school.  These  hut  edu- 
cational secretaries  have  a  devoted  corps 
of  volunteer  teachers  chosen  from  the 
enlisted  men.  The  entire  organization  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  its  work,  which 
is  meeting  with  remarkable  success 
among  the  men. 

The  regimental  commanders  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  educational  work 
being  done.  They  note  the  increase  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  and  their  ability  to 
understand  orders,  and  are  all  working 


By   WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD 


in  entire  co-operation  with  the  "Y." 
Some  of  them  are  detailing  certain  of 
their  own  men  to  attend  schools  and  are 
referring  them  to  the  educational  direc- 
tor with  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
line  of  study  which  they  are  to  under- 
take. These  men  are  taught  during  the 
afternoon  or  at  such  specified  hours  as 
the  commanding  officer  may  designate. 
The  officers  encourage  all  of  the  men  to 
attend  the  "Y"  schools  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  take  the  advice.  At  4:30 
drill  hours  cease  and  the  men  are  free 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  From 
that  hour  until  "taps"  you  will  find  the 
"Y"  class  rooms  filled  with  boys  who 
desire  to  improve  themselves.  The  num- 
ber is  so  large  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  teach  all  the  classes  in  the 
"Y"  rooms.  Therefore,  every  bunk  house 
and  mess  hall  throughout  the  encamp- 
ment has  its  group  of  men,  hard  at  their 
studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  vol- 
unteer teachers. 

I  saw  on  the  same  evening  at  Camp 
Upton,  a  former  superintendent  of  Public 
Education  in  one  of  the  large  western 
cities,  surrounded  by  a  class  of  foreign- 
ers. He  was  teaching  them,  by  almost 
kindergarten  methods,  how  to  write 
their  names.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
same  mess  hall,  a  former  Harvard  pro- 
fessor was  giving  a  lecture  on  French 
classics,  and  was  delivering  his  address 
in  that  tongue.  This  shows  the  remark- 
able scope  of  the  "Y"  university. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  illiterates,  two 
methods  are  necessary,  for  the  sturdy 
young  mountaineer,  who  shamefacedly 
admits  that  lie  cannot  sign  the  pay  roll, 
requires  a  different  handling  from  An- 
gello   Bombinello,   who    cannot  under- 


stand what  you  have  said.  The  native 
illiterate  is  taught  in  the  same  manner 
that  is  used  with  the  little  tots  in  the 
public  schools,  but  it  is  a  more  difficult 
task  to  teach  Angello.  A  very  amusing 
illustration  of  this  happened  to  me  at 
Camp  Lee.  The  hut  secretary  was  show- 
ing me  around  his  various  classes.  He, 
with  great  pride,  was  demonstrating  to 
me  how  rapidly  they  were  mastering 
the  English  language.  As  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  he  asked  me  to  address  a  be- 
ginners' class.  I  gave  them  a  little  talk 
about  American  patriotism  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  listening  with  great  inter- 
est and  applauding  very  heartily,  I 
had  a  hunch  that  most  of  them  did  not 
understand  what  I  was  talking  about, 
so  at  the  end  of  the  address  I  asked 
them  all  who  understood  what  I  had 
said  to  hold  up  their  hands.  Only  one 
man  held  up  his  hand.  I  asked  him  what 
I  had  said,  to  which  he  replied:  "Man 
say,  fight  de  Kaiser  lika  hell."  Then 
we  went  to  a  class  which  had  been  at- 
tending school  for  three  months  and  he 
put  them  through  their  paces.  Every- 
one could  write  his  name,  could  read  the 
military  commands  written  on  the  board 
and  explain  them,  and  understood  the 
names  of  every  article  in  the  class  room. 
They  use  the  Roberts  method,  a  method 
exceedingly  valuable  and  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  quickly  enabling  the  student 
both  to  learn  the  meaning  of  American 
words  and  to  write,  but  particularly 
hard  to  explain.  It  brings  to  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  through  both  his  eyes  and 
ears,  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  sen- 
tence. For  instance,  take  the  sentence: 
"1  take  off  my  hat."  The  instructor 
will  point  to  his  hat,  say  "hat,"  have 
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FROM  4:30  UNTIL  "TAPS,"  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CLASS  ROOMS  IN  TRAINING  CAMPS  FILLED 

WITH  BOYS  WHO  DESIRE  TO  IMPROVE  THEMSELVES.  CUT  SHOWS   A  CLASS  IN 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS  AT  WORK 


them  repeat  it  after  him,  then  write  the 
word  on  the  board,  and  have  each  stu- 
dent copy  on  his  pad,  repeating  and 
writing  it  many  times.  Then  he  will 
take  off  his  hat,  say,  "I  take  off  my 
hat,"  and  write  the  sentence  on  the 
board,  point  to  himself,  say  "I",  then 
point  to  the  "I"  on  the  board,  remove 
his  hat,  say  "take  off"  and  refer  to  the 
blackboard,  give  a  pantomime  exhibi- 
tion of  the  act  of  removing  his  hat,  re- 
peat the  whole  sentence  and  have  An- 
tonio write  it  on  his  tablet.  In  a  re- 
markably short  time  the  foreigner  can 
follow  the  action,  repeat  the  sentence 
and  write  it.  A  few  sentences  are  given 
each  day  and  they  soon  master  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  English  to  carry  on  an 
elementary  conversation.  The  first 
things  that  are  taught  are  those  that 
will  enable  them  to  understand  the  mil- 
itary commands. 

A  majority  of  the  boys  from  the  west 
are  not  illiterate.  The  principle  use  they 
make  of  the  "Y"  is  learning  French,  for 
they  appreciate  the  importance  it  .will 
be  to  them  "over  there."  A  utilitarian 
method  ha3  been  adopted  for  beginners. 
They  are  being  taught  those  things 
which  will  be  most  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  in  France.  No  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  them  classical  scholars, 
but  they  learn  how  to  ask  for  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  what  time  it  will  be 
ready,  the  road  to  the  encampment,  the 
military  commands,  and  other  things 
that  will  come  up  in  their  daily  lives. 
Some  French  messes  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  French  teachers  in  which  the  of- 
ficer is  obliged  to  ask  for  his  food  in 
French  or  do  without.  The  instructor 
accepts  excuses  for  a  few  days  and  af- 
terwards the  ruling  is  enforced.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  soon  master  a  suffi- 
cient fluency  in  French  to  insure  that 
they  will  not  go  hungry.  However,  if 
you  observe  closely,  you  will  see  some 
young  lieutenant  nudge  his  brother  of- 
ficer and  Bay  under  his  breath,  "How 
do  you  ask  for  the  spuds?"  They  won't 
know  very  much  French  grammar  after 
the  course,  and  their  pronunciation  may 
excite  the  risibilities  of  their  French 
follow  soldiers,  but  they  will  be  able  to 
make  themselves  understood.  The  whole 
educational  course  is  planned  to  furnish 
the  most  service  to  the  soldier  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  It  is  intended 
to  occupy  a  position  midway  between  a 
college  and  a  correspondence  school.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  start  the  boy  along 
the  right  educational  lines,  and  to  di- 
rect his  future  study  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  can  utilize  the  information  giv- 
en, long  after  he  has  left  the  "Y" 
schools.  When  a  man  applies  for  en- 
rollment, the  director  inquires  as  to  his 
previous  educational  advantages,  his 
plans  for  future  work,  attempts  to  judge 
as  to  his  capabilities,  carefully  weighs 
his  case  and  selects  the  course  best  suit- 
(Continued  on  Page  Fifteen) 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  WAR  MAP 


JStWws  Just  Where  Our  Boys  Are   Fighting.    See    Page    13    For  Particulars 


KANSAS  FARMER 


VteNou^&^WjntsNot 


THE 
SHORT-COT 

TO  THE 
CRAIN  SACK 


It  Save  j  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill 

Ask  for  the  Records  Made 
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It  Saves  the  Farmers' 
Thresh  Bill 

IN  the  Red  River  Special  it 
would  be  possible  to  detach 
the  rest  of  the  machine  and 
still  have  more  separating  capac- 
ity in  the  two  parts  shown  than 
ij  many  other  makes  possess  in 
their  entire  mechanism. 

Ask  for  the  records  made  with 
The  Big  Cylinder  and  "The  Maa 
Behind  the  Gun." 

Red  River 
Special 

Seventy  years  of  successful  busi- 
ness does  not  come  to  a  concern 
that  cannot  deliver  the  goods. 
Nichols  &Shepard  Co.  have  been 
on  top  for  a  long  time  with 
threshing  machines. 

The  reason  is  because  an  earnest 
effort  backed  by  ample  means 
and  resources  have  always  been 
applied  in  efforts  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  Thresherman  and 
Farmer.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1S48 

feluilders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


W 


AT 


SPREADERSS 
ENGINES 


/SAVINGS 

,  Direct  from  Galloway's  Factories  f  i 

,  Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  you  bis  money 
t  on  your  Separator,  Engine, Spreader.Tractor.and 
[  other  farm  implement.  You  know  of 
[  others  who  have  traded  with  him  and 
t  ereat  values.  This  year  buy  from 
illoway  and  make  money  by  saving 
money.  When  you  buy  from  Gal- 
loway you  buy  direct  from  the 
__j  factory.  All  waste,  all  unnecessary 
^expense, is  saved  when  you  buy  di- 
krect  from  Galloway's  factories.  The 
\saving  on  your  year's  supply  will 
\ amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 
I  FREE  Book!   Write  Today! 

Send  at  once  and  get  Galloway 'sl!_ 
Free  Book.  Let  it  be  your  buying 
'  guide.    It  will  pott  you  on  the 
highest  grade  implements  at 
very  lowest  prices.  We  ship 

\from  St. Paul. Chicago, Kan- 
sas City.Waterloo.Coi 
L.    cil  Bluffs.  Spokane. 


W«GALLOWAYC° 


Farm  Implement  Manufacturing  Specialists 
217   Calloway  Station       WATFRLOO,  IOWA 
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Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


stackers  and  Sweep  flakea 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jayhawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
1   money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack - 
9  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
:asy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
"7  u  1 1  y  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price, 
nte  today  for 
e  catalog  and 


p.  WYATT  HFC  C0~  010  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA,  KAlUt 


AMERICAN  O II  OQ 
HOLLOW  TILE OILUw 


THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILO 

With  thousands  sold,  every  one  standing 

and  in  use  today. 

CATALOG  FREE  »JSS.£S 

building  blocks  and  Climax  Ensilage  Cut- 

■  Address 
-fc  W.  W.  COATES  CO. 

-9181  Traders  Bide.         Kansas  City.  Mo. 


(Lniericwn  JordUclrador 

WILL  NOT  HARM  NOR  HEAT 
YOUR  FORD  :  ^S^I^S^r^ 


AMERICAN  "FOED-A-TRAOTOB"  00. 
Onlbertson  Bldg.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles. 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 

IB 


URING  the  year  1917  more  pas- 
senger automobiles  were  exported 
from  the  United  States  than  in 
any  previous  year,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  ocean  cargo  space  and  of  the 
import  restrictions  in  force  in  many  of 
the  countries  that  were  formerly  large 
buyers  of  American  cars.  The  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that 
there  were  exported  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31  last  65,792 
passenger  cars,  valued  at  $51,982,966, 
wholesale.  This  is  almost  double  the 
value  of  the  combined  exports  of  pas- 
senger and  commercial  cars  in  1913  or 
1914  and  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  in 
exports  of  passenger  automobiles  over 
1915,  and  nearly  19  per  cent  over  1916. 
These  figures  are  significant  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  utility  of  the  Ameri- 
can motor  car  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  when  it  is  remembered  that  im- 
ports of  automobiles  have  been  prohib- 
ited during  the  past  year  in  England, 
France,  Italy  and  India;  that  Germany, 
Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  been 
dropped  from  our  trading  list;  that  ship- 
ments have  been  almost  impossible  to 
European  Russia;  that  tires  could  not 
be  exported  to  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  that  Australia  prohibited  the 
importation  of  automobile  bodies.  Tre- 
mendous changes  have  occurred  in  the 
motor  car  market  of  the  world  in  the 
last  two  years.  Whereas  exports  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  to  the  United  King- 
dom decreased  from  14,787,  valued  at 
$11,483,675,  in  1915,  to  only  1,349,  val- 
ued at  $1,987,948,  in  1917,  the  exports 
to  Chile  increased  from  497,  worth  $318,- 
913,  to  3,937,  worth  $3,481,061,  or  elev- 
enfold, in  the  same  period.  During  the 
same  two  years  exports  to  Russia 
dropped  from  a  total  value  of  $5,762,- 
019  to  $1,761,380,  while  passenger  car 
exports  to  Canada  increased  from  $4,- 
304,718  to  $12,401,705.  The  high  tide  of 
sales  of  army  trucks  to  our  Allies  was 
reached  in  1915,  when  22,094,  worth 
$59,839,303,  were  shipped.  Last  year  the 
number  fell  to  14,347,  worth  $36,364,- 
773.  Some  at  least  of  the  decrease  was 
made  up  by  shipments  of  trucks  to 
France  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
force,  but  these  do  not  appear  in  the  of- 
ficial report  of  exports. 


The  horses  kept  will  still  do  some  of 
the  work,  which  will,  of  course,  decrease 
the  amount  to  be  done  by  the  tractor. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  the  100 
days'  work  done  by  horses  represents  odd 
jobs  for  which  the  tractor  can  not  be 
used  to  advantage.  Even  if  the  machine 
were  to  do  all  the  work  formerly  done 
by  the  horses,  it  would  not  normally  be 
employed  100  days  per  year,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  the  work  more  rapidly.  » 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  says  the 
bulletin,  that  practically  all  farm  oper- 
ations must  be  carried  on  within  lim- 
ited periods,  and  that  between  these 
seasons  there  will  often  be  no  field  work 
which  the  tractor  can  do,  either  on  the 
home  farm  or  for  neighbors.  The  fact 
that  weather  and  soil  conditions  are  such 
as  to  permit  field  work  with  a  tractor 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  is 
such  work  to  be  done.  Farm  manage- 
ment plays  an  important  part  in  organ- 
izing the  farm  so  as  to  provide  profit- 
able employment  for  the  tractor  during 
as  many  days  as  possible.  Such  organ- 
ization involves  the  planning  of  a  crop 
rotation  which  will  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  work  which  it  can  do,  the 
elimination  of  as  many  horses  as  desir- 
able, and  the  distribution  of  the  work 
over  a  long  period.  However,  the  rota- 
tion should  include  only  such  crops  as 
can  be  grown  profitably  in  that  partic- 
ular section. 

The  significance  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Illinois  farmers 
who  reported  enlarged  their  farms  after 
buying  tractors  is  readily  apparent  when 
the  tractor's  place  in  farm  management 
is  thus  considered.  Obviously  these  men 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
much  more  land  per  man  can  be  han- 
dled when -a  tractor  is  used  than  with 
horses  only,  and  that  to  get  the  most  out 
of  their  investment  they  must  farm  land 
enough  to  keep  their  tractors  busy  at 
profitable  work  throughout  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  available  working  season. 

If  the  valve  springs  of  a  gas  engine 
become  weakened  through  use,  they 
should  be  stretched  or  have  a  washer 
placed  under  them. 


The  Life  of  a  Tractor 

The  average  life  of  a  farm  tractor  is 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  years, 
according  to  estimates  furnished  by  over 
600  experienced  tractor  owners  on  rep- 
resentative corn-belt  farm  in  Illinois. 
This  is  brought  out  in  a  study  con- 
ducted in  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, a  report  of  which  is  published 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  963.  The  reports 
of  the  tractor  owners  show  that  the  out- 
fits are  used  on  an  average  of  forty- 
five  days  per  year. 

While  at  first  glance  this  may  appear 
low,  when  it  is  remembered  that  on 
farms  where  horses  do  all  the  work  they 
are  used  on  an  average  of  only  about 
100  days  annually,  it  will  be  seen  that 
where  both  horses  and  tractors  are  used, 
even  though  the  number  of  horses  is 
somewhat  reduced,  the  machine  need  not 
be  expected  to  have  employment  for  as 
many  days  annually  as  did  the  horses. 


Sometimes  the  springs  on  one  side  of 
a  car  become  weak  so  that  it  sags  on 
that  side.  Placing  an  extra  leaf  in  the 
spring  will  remedy  the  trouble. 

In  filling  the  radiator  of  an  engine 
in  which  a  pump  is  used  to  circulate  the 
water,  it  is  advisable  to  run  the  motor 
during  the  process  of  filling.  This  will 
insure  the  water  reaching  and  filling  all 
parts  of  the  system.  When  the  motor 
is  standing  the  pump  becomes  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  water, 
and  one  may  think  the  circulating  sys- 
tem is  full  when  really  it  is  not. 


Racing  the  engine  when  the  clutch  be- 
gins to  slip  only  makes  a  bad  matter 
worse,  for  the  clutch  will  not  hold  at 
the  high  speed  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
burning  it  up  altogether.  When  a  clutch 
starts  to  slipping  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
operate  the  engine  slowly,  gradually  in- 
creasing its  speed  so  as  to  give  the  fly 
wheel  a  chance  to  carry  the  clutch 
around  with  it. 


LUNCH  TIME  SCENE  AT  HAYS  BRANCH  EXPERIMENT  STATION  ON  DAT  OF 
CATTLEMEN'S  ROUNDUP.  CUT  SHOWS  ONLY  PORTION  OF  CARS 


TRADE 
MARK 


June  22;  1918 


NoMoncy 
in  advance 

IfoOMiga* 
'  tioiw 


PATENTED 


as  Long  as  the  lord 

NO  ONE  knows  how  long  a  Ford  can  last. 
It  is  admittedly  the  oar  that  delivers  good 
service  under  abuse  and  outrageous  care 
longer  than  any  other  machine.  But  no  Ford 
can  outlast  the 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  are  made  of  chrome 
vanadium  steel.  They  cushion  the  car  by  com. 
pression, — the  spring  is  oom pressed  to  give 
flexibility  and  not  stretched.  The  combination 
— Ford  Oar  and  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers — is 
irresistible.  The  Ford  is  transformed — it  rides 
as  easily  as  a  $2, 000  car;  sidesway  is  prevented 
and  up-throw  eliminated;  tires  last  longer  and 
repair  bills  are  cut  one-third.  300,000 
Ford  Owners  recognize 
their  economic  necessity. 
10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Try  Haulers  10  days  without 
eoit.  Then,  if  you  are  willing 
to  do  without  them,  they  wP" 
be  taken  off  without 
Write  today — 
How — for  Free 
Trial  Blank. 


Robert  H.  Hassler 

Inc. 
996  Naomi  Stt 


A  speoific  10,000  mile  written 

fiarantee  for  every  Brictson 
ire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
!®fi9  protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resihentandeasy  riling* 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  Qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Preo  Trial 
Plan  and  deacripdve  book, 
he  Brictson  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-68 
1016  W.O.W.  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nebr.  , 


s 


has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  ana  to  replace,  el 
email  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  M 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motora 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and| 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  ou  pre- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  br 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


WITTE 

Hero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Hall  the  Cost 

Sieea  2  to  80  H-P.-Select  Yonr  Own 
Terms— Direct-f rom-Factory  prices.  Imme- 
diate Factory  Shipment.    Write  for  bi>r  new 
catalog.  "HowtoJadgo  Engines"  FREE—by 
return  mail.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  604  Oakland  An.,  Kansas  City.  Ma. 

1 604  Empire  Bid*.,  Pitta  our,.  Pa. 


Write  Your 
Own  Order 
Save  from  SIS 
to  S200 


n^lep  Feed  I  Climb*' 
*ty    (hinder.      |  ^dOsu.l  Wind  ail 

We  manufacture  all  tUes 

styles.  If  will 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list, 

eUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO* 

610  E.  Seventh  8t„  Topeka,  Kansas 


No  farm  shop  should  be  without  a 
forge  and  anvil,  says  W.  E.  Grimes,  as- 
sistant professor  of  farm  management  in 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Much 
time  is  lost  during  the  busy  season  in 
running  to  town  to  have  machinery  fixed 
that  could  easily  be  repaired  on  the  farm. 
Frequent  breaks  occur  in  farm  imple- 
ments at  a  time  when  the  time  is  worth 
much  money.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
fix  many  of  these  breaks  if  a  forge  and 
anvil  are  at  hand.  Because  of  the  un- 
usual shortage  of  labor,  every  minute 
should  be  made  to  count.  Every  minute 
that  broken  machinery  stands  idle  will 
mean  a  loss  not  only  to  the  farmer  but 
a  loss  to  the  nation  in  foodstuffs. 
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ORDER  COAL  NOW 

*  The  Fuel  Administration  warns  us 
that  we  must  give  attention  to  the  fuel 
situation  during  the  summer  season  if 
we  are  to  avoid  hardship  and  suffering 
from  coal  shortage  next  winter.  The 
coal  business  as  it  has  been  handled, 
is  too  much  of  a  seasonal  job.  All  along 
the  line  we  have  been  attempting  to 
crowd  the  business  of  handling  coal  into 
a  short  period  of  the  year.  The  condi- 
tion of  our  transportation  facilities  and 
the  labor  situation  combined  make  it  im- 
possible to  continue  handling  coal  this 
way. 

Without  orders  the  mines  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce.  We  are  told  that,  a 
greater  part  of  the  orders  for  bitumin- 
ous coal  are  as  yet  unplaced.  Figures 
show  that  during  the  week  ending  May 
18,  Central  Western  and  Western  mines 
lost  quite  a  material  percentage  of  their 
production  simply  because  they  lacked 
orders.  Every  order  placed  and  filled 
now  will  help  relieve  the  pressure  which 
is  sure  to  come  next  winter.  We  know 
we  will  need  fuel  and  it  certainly  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  foresight  to  plan  for 
the  next  winter's  needs  at  once. 

The  Fuel  Administration  put  into  ef- 
fect May  25  a  summer  price  for  all  bi- 
tuminous coal  at  the  mine  10'  cents  low- 
er than  the  price  which  had  been  in  ef- 
fect. This  will  prevail  until  September 
1.  Coal  is  rated  on  the  extra  preferred 
list  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  which 
will  accelerate  the  movement  of  coal  on 
the  railroads. 

We  may  feel  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  the  way  the  coal  situation  has  been 
handled,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  wait- 
ing, and  we  can  help  out  a  bad  situation 
by  ordering  our  winter  supply  now.  The 
Fuel  Administration  has  recently  made 
public  a  statement  that  we  have  a  short- 
age of  84  million  tons  to  overcome.  In 
other  words,  to  meet  the  estimated  de- 
mand for  coal  of  all  kinds,  84  million 
tons  more  must  be  produced  than  last 
year.  War  needs  cannot  be  hampered 
or  cut  short.  The  ships  that  carry  our 
boys  to  France  and  the  ships  that  keep 
them  equipped  and  fed  can  not  be  held 
up  for  lack  of  fuel.  If  anyone  suffers  or 
has  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel 
next  winter  it  will  be  the  folks  at  home. 
If  you  have  not  already  made  your  fuel 
arrangements  for  the  winter  do  not  de- 
lay longer.  We  feel  that  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  matter  has  not  been 
exaggerated. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  WHEAT  GROWERS 

In  some  of  the  wheat  producing  coun- 
ties of  western  Kansas  the  wheat  acre- 
age sown  this  fall  will  not  be  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  normal  unless  some  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  supplying  addi- 
tional capital.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  prices  or  lack  of  inter- 
est in  growing  wheat  as  a  war  need. 
Because  of  a  succession  of  failures  due 
to  poor  weather  conditions  wheat  grow- 
ers simply  cannot  afford  to  finance  an- 
other year  of  heavy  sowing.  They  can 
take  care  of  themselves  but  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  down  their  wheat  acreage. 
This  information  was  gathered  by  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  through 
the.  holding  of  two  mass  meetings  of 
farmers,  merchants  and  bankers,  one  at 
Dodge  City  June  4,  and  the  other  at 
Colby  June  8. 

Realizing  the  world  need  for  wheat 
at  this  time  and  during  the  war,  and 
the  adaptability  of  this  part  of  our  state 
for  producing  it,  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture at  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
held  at  Topeka,  June  13,  took  up  the 
matter  of  working  out  plans  for  making 
it  possible  to  put  out  a  maximum  or  at 
least  normal  acreages  of  wheat  in  these 
western  counties.  It  was  finally  decid- 
ed to  send  a  committee  to  Washington 
to  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  as  a  war 
measure  extending  such  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  these  farm- 
ers to  go  the  limit  for  the  1019  crop. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  other  lead- 
ing wheat  producing  states  and  the  co- 
operation of  Oklahoma,  Minnesota  and 


North  and  South  Dakota  can  be  ex- 
pected through  their  boards  of  agricul- 
ture and  councils  of  defense. 

The  movement  is  not  at  all  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  farmers,  but  as  a 
necessary  step  to  producing  as  large  a 
crop  of  wheat  as  possible  for  next  year. 
With  Federal  assistance  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  acreage  in  the 
Kansas  counties  involved  1,325,300  acres. 
With  an  average  yield  of  14  bushels  of 
wheat  this  would  produce  more  than  18 
million  bushels,  enough  to  feed  our  army 
of  two  million  soldiers  for  nine  months. 

The  committee  which  left  for  Wash- 
ington last  Sunday  night  consists  of  Dr. 
O.  O.  Wolf,  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture;  J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary, 
and  E.  E.  Frizell.  H.  J.  Waters,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
will  accompany  them. 

jgs| 

WARTIME  PROHIBITION 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  President  have 
apparently  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
blocking,  temporarily  at  least,  national 
prohibition  as  a  war  period  measure.  It 
is  not  a  popular  decision,  for  there  is 
a  strong  growing  demand  all  over  the 
country  for  the  absolute  elimination  of 
traffic  in  drink  of  all  kinds.  Many  pro- 
tests are  being  made  by  people  who  are 
not  only  impatient  over  the  delay  in 
putting  the  nation  on  a  dry  basis,  but 
who  also  can  not  understand  why  an 
absolutely  non-essential  industry  like 
the  brewing  of  beer  should  be  permitted 
to  destroy  three  or  four  million  bushels 
of  grain  annually  when  we  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  increase  and  conserve 
our  food  supply.  Germany  has  been 
compelled  to  cut  out  its  beer  to  save 
food;  and  Canada,  our  neighbor  on  the 
north,  is  nearer  national  prohibition 
than  we  are,  and  has  been  a  much  shorter 
time  in  arriving  at  her  present  status. 

In  England  one  of  the  reasons  given 
for  not  cutting  out  the  beer  is  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  interfere  with  the 
habits  of  the  laboring  man  during  the 
war.  This  certainly  can  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  reason  in  this  country.  The 
action  of  our  workmen  and  people  gen- 
erally in  voluntarily  meeting  the  many 
exacting  dietary  changes  called  for  by 
Mr.  Hoover  is  evidence  of  the  willing- 
ness of  our  people  to  co-operate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  placing  a  low  estimate  on  the 
patriotism  of  working  men  to  assign 
this  as  a  reason.  The  wonderful  records 
now  being  made  in  our  great  shipyards 
is  proof  of  the  unselfish  patriotism  of 
the  men  who  work  in  one  of  our  most 
essential  war  industries  behind  the  lines. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  the  Food 
Administration  for  not  using  its  author- 
ity in  stopping  the  waste  of  grain  in 
making  beer,  is  fear  that  in  our  wet 
territory  it  would  place  all  the  saloons 
on  a  whisky  and  gin  basis  and  result  in 
an  orgie  of  drunkenness.  This  is  the 
reason  which  must  be  given  considera- 
tion. We  feel,  however,  that  the  Kan- 
sas way  would  be  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  stop  this  waste  of  grain 
in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  many  temperance 
drinks  on  the  market,  which  are  to  be 
classed  as  non-essentials  and  luxuries  as 
much  as  beer,  trusting  to  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  feared  reign  of 
drunkenness  in  our  wet  territory.  It 
does  not  seem  wise  to  hamper  the  emer- 
gency agricultural  appropriation  bill 
with  prohibition  measure  riders.  Con- 
gress is  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  will  undoubt- 
edly strike  out  the  amendment  designed 
to  force  shutting  down  the  breweries 
which  was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  In  making  this  request  of  the 
Senate,  the  President  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  bills  confined  solely  to 
wartime  prohibition  measures.  If  Con- 
gress is  sincere  in  this  desire  to  give  us 
national  prohibition  as  a  wartime  meas- 
ure and  save  all  the  food,  fuel,  trans- 
portation,  etc.,   now  being  wasted,  it. 


should  at  once  prepare  and  pass  such  a 
wartime  prohibition  bill.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue  we  print  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hoover  in  explanation  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Food  Administration  on  the 
beer  question. 

to  to  to 

HOME  GUARDS  FOR  WHEAT  FIELDS 

The  I.  W.  W.  gentry  and  others  of 
their  kind  who  attempt  to  stir  up 
trouble  among  harvest  hands  of  the  state 
or  destroy  wheat  or  machinery  are 
likely  to  be  given  a  warm  reception  in 
the  wheat  belt  counties  this  season.  In 
times  past  a  floating  help  of  this  type 
has  been  a  serious  menace. 

In  Union  Center  Township  of  Elk 
County  two  companies  of  farmers  have 
been  organized  as  harvest  field  guards. 
These  men  will  watch  as  they  work.  It 
is  a  sort  of  safety  committee  and  the 
membership  in  each  company,  which  has 
twenty  men,  is  limited  to  those  who  can 
shoot  straight.  There  are  no  incor- 
porated towns  in  the  township. 

The  members  of  this  guard  wear  no 
uniform  and  will  work  in  the  fields  with 
the  harvest  hands.  They  will  watch  all 
suspicious  characters  and  arrest  those 
who  give  the  slightest  indication  of 
starting  any  trouble.  If  any  of  these 
I.  W.  W.'s  attempt  to  destroy  wheat  by 
setting  fires  they  will  have  to  travel 
rapidly  to  get  out  of  this  township,  as 
every  road  will  be  patrolled  by  these 
every  road  will  be  patrolled  by  guards 
either  in  automobiles  or  on  horseback. 

While  these  guards  have  something  of 
the  form  of  the  old-time  vigilance  com- 
mittees, they  are  organized  wholly  within 
the  law.  The  leaders  are  deputized  as 
peace  officers  by  the  sheriff.  They  can 
thus  make  arrests  and  hold  prisoners  for 
the  sheriff,  and  in  case  federal  charges 
can  be  placed  against  a  prisoner  they 
will  telegraph  for  a  United  States 
Marshal. 

In  other  counties  of  the  state  protec- 
tion against  disorders  likely  to  occur 
during  harvesting  will  be  handled  by  the 
home  guards,  in  case  the  regular  peace 
officers  are  not  able  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  evident  that  people  through 
the  wheat  counties  do  not  intend  to  put 
up  with  any  nonsense  from  pro-German 
agents  who  may  attempt  -to  help  out 
their  cause  by  such  methods  as  they 
have  been  able  to  practice  in  the  past. 

to  to  to 

FRANK  SNOW  TO  OREGON 

Frank  L.  Snow,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  assistant  professor  of 
industrial  journalism  at  our  Agricultural 
College,  has  gone  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  Oregon,  Corvallis,  to  head  a  sim- 
ilar department.  Mr.  Snow  is  well 
known  among  Kansas  newspaper  men. 
Before  going  to  Manhattan  he  had  been 
for  six  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal.  At  Manhattan  he  taught 
large  classes  of  students  in  the  writing 
of  articles  concerning  farm  topics.  It  is 
a  distinct  promotion  to  Mr.  Snow  to  be 
selected  as  the  head  of  the  industrial 
journalism  department  of  the  Oregon 
institution.  He  will  be  followed  in  his 
new  work  by  the  good  wishes  of  his 
many  friends  in  Kansas. 

to  to  to 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  STOCK  YARDS 

Live  stock  men  have  long  contended 
that  the  stock  yards  should  not  be  dom- 
inated by  the  same  interests  that  buy 
their  stock.  They  have  felt  that  the 
great  central  market  places  should  be 
absolutely  neutral  ground.  From  present 
indications  the  Government  will  assume 
control  of  the  stock  yards  of  the  coun- 
try. A  recommendation  to  that  effect 
was  recently  made  by  the  National  Live 
Stock  Exchange  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  It  appears  now  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearings 
on  stock  yards  control  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  of  the  packing  house 
business  had  as  one  of  its  aims  the  solv- 
ing of  some  of  the  problems  which  would 
be  involved  in  government  control.  It 
is  now  known  that  careful  details  for 
handling  stock  yards  under  government 
control  have  been  worked  out  by  Charles 


J.  Brand,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Some  sort  of  reform  in  the  handling 
of  the  stock  yards  has  been  needed  for 
a  long  time,  and  live  stock  men  will 
welcome  this  divorcing  of  the  great  cen- 
tral markets  from  their  present  private 
control.  In  connection  with  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  -the 
railway  administration  under  Director 
General  McAdoo  is  taking  steps  to  elim- 
inate the  influence  of  railway  control 
over  the  stock  yards  at  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country. 

While  no  time  is  set  for  putting  these 
plans  into  operation,  the  change  from  all 
indications  can  be  expected  soon. 

to  to  to 

HARVEST-TIME  CO-OPERATION 

Farmers  near  Wichita  will  not  have  to 
go  to  town  for  repairs,  oil,  twine,  or 
other  necessary  harvesting  equipment 
during  the  rush  of  harvest.  A  phone  call 
to  the  Wichita  Board  of  Commerce  will 
bring  the  needed  repairs  by  auto  free  of 
charge  and  without  delay.  Other  city 
commercial  organizations  will  be  found 
just  as  willing  to  render  such  service,  in 
fact  probably  many  have  already  made 
similar  plans.  In  Topeka  through  co- 
operation with  County  Agent  Folker, 
"floater  crews"  of  five  men  each  are  be- 
ing organized.  These  are  composed  of 
town  men  who  cannot  go  out  for  a  whole 
day  but  can  go  after  five  o'clock  and 
shock  grain.  One  man  of  the  crew  fur- 
nishes the  auto,  and  when  the  call  comes 
for  help  to  finish  a  job  of  shocking  one 
of  these  crews  is  immediately  called  to- 
gether and  sent.  Mr.  Folker  says  the 
idea  appeals  to  the  farmers  of  this 
county  because  they  know  the  average 
town  man  is  not  good  for  a  full  day's 
work  and  they  would  rather  have  him 
drop  in  in  the  evening  and  work  a  few 
hours  than  to  have  to  board  him  all  day 
and  only  get  three  or  four  hours'  work. 

While  the  motive  back  of  the  town 
man's  offer  to  help  is  a  "win  the  war" 
spirit,  he  also  knows  that  the  city  man 
will  suffer  first  in  case  of  food  shortage. 
The  soldier  must  of  course  be  fed  first 
and  that  is  right.  Producers  will  come 
next,  and  the  people  living  in  town  will 
get  a  chance  at  what  is  left.  Farmers 
who  have  large  fields  of  grain  to  harvest 
can  count  on  the  fullest  co-operation  of 
the  town  men. 

to  to  to 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the 
extracts  from  the  commencement  address 
of  Edward  N.  Hurley,  on  the  progress 
we  are  making  in  shipbuilding,  which 
appears  on  page  six  of  this  issue.  This 
is  an  industry  in  which  we  are  all  most 
vitally  interested.  Without  plenty  of 
shipping  we  can  not  win  the  war.  It 
has  been  officially  given  out  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  our  soldiers  were 
taken  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
month  of  May.  We  are  told  that  by  the 
first  of  July  we  will  have  a  million  men 
in  service  abroad.  The  more  men  we 
have  in  Europ'e,  the  more  shipping  will 
be  needed  for  supplies.  We  must  have  a 
veritable  bridge  of  ships  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  information  given  out 
by  Mr.  Hurley  in  this  address  is  most 
encouraging. 

to  to  to 

Concentrated  animal  feeds  of  all  kinds 
are  so  scarce  in  England  that  even  the 
animals  are  now  on  a  definite  system 
of  rations.  The  following  rules  are  in 
operation:  Horses  for  farm  work  and 
transportation  may  have  ten  pounds  per 
head  daily;  milk  cows  not  on  grass  may 
have  a  daily  ration  of  four  pounds  of 
feed  per  head,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to 
two  pounds  after  August  1.  No  concen- 
trated feed  may  be  used  for  feeding 
sheep,  pigs  or  cattle,  other  than  milk 
cows.  This  class  of  stock  is  expected  to 
live  on  roots,  grass  and  similar  products. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  rules  that 
England  must  look  to  other  countries 
for  a  greater  part  of  its  meat. 

to  to  to 

Measure  your  wheat  savings  by  the 
Golden  Rule. 
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BREED  MORE  DRAFT  HORSES 

Army  Demands  for  Horses  Over  1400  Pounds  Steadily  Increasing 


JORSE  production  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  past  two  years. 
Buyers  who  are  much  in  the  coun- 
try report  that  there  are  very  few 
foals  in  sight  this  spring,  and  not  many 
yearlings.  This  is  borne  out  by  field 
investigations  made  the  last  week  of 
May,  1918,  by  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America.  While  some  communities  have 
kept  up  fairly  well  on  horse  production, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  decrease  as 
a  whole.  Thousands  of  farms  in  the 
corn  belt  states  have  not  enough  young 
horses  coming  on  to  supply  their  own 
requirements  for  replacement.  Instead 
of  having  surplus  to  sell,  they  must  buy. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  the  world's 
supply  of  draft  horses.  WaT  interfered 
with  horse  breeding  operations  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  drew  heavily  on 
their  existing  supply.  The  real  lack  of 
heavy  teams  has  been  felt  most  acutely 
in  the  past  ten  months. 

Prices  have  been  advancing  steadily. 
Americans  recently  returned  from  Great 
Britain  report  that  heavy  draft  geldings, 
such  as  are  selling  in  the  United  States 
at  $300  to  $325,  are  bringing  from  $800 
to  $1,000  each  over  there.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  exportation  of 
draft  horses  is  great,  but  impossible  of 
realization,  for  ship  space  is  not  avail- 
able, and  the  exportation  of  such  horses 
has  been  forbidden  by  our  Government 
on  military  grounds.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  large  exports  of  horses 
after  the  war.  This  trade  will  take  our 
heaviest  and  best. 

Our  own  city  trade  has  been  steady 
and  has  taken  all  good  geldings  over 
1,600  pounds  at  prices  from  $240  up. 
The  better  ones,  over  1,800  pounds,  and 
of  the  right  type,  have  brought  from 
$275  to  $325  in  the  country.  This  mar- 
ket for  heavy  horses,  which  takes  heavy 
geldings  and  dry  mares  at  good  prices, 
will  continue,  for  the  big  drayage  com- 
panies, in  the  business  from  the  stand- 
point of  dollars  and  cents,  are  sticking 
to  heavy  horses  for  95  per  cent  of  their 
work;  and  as  these  men  are  in  the  busi- 
ness from  a  purely  commercial  basis, 
their  lead  is  a  safe  one  to  follow.  They 
have  found  that  they  can  make  more 
money  in  the  long  run  by  using  teams, 
and  this  means  a  stable  outlet  for  heavy 
drafters  in  our  large  cities. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  area 
in  which  draft  horses  are  produced  in 
such  numbers  as  to  provide  a  surplus 
over  local  needs  is  very  limited.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  producing  any  surplus  of  this  kind, 
and  only  a  few  states  in  the  Union  have 
the  foundation  from  which  to  rear  a 
surplus  of  heavy  horses.  The  states  east 
of  Ohio  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  do 
not  produce  enough  draft  horses  and 
mules  to  supply  their  own  farm  needs; 
and  the  same  is  true,  so  far  as  grade 
draft  horses  are  concerned,  of  all  the 
states  south  of  Kansas  or  west  of  Ne- 
braska. Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Da- 
kotas  are  the  only  states  producing  a 
surplus  of  heavy  draft  work  animals, 
and  only  four  of  these  produce  any  con- 
siderable surplus  of  real  drafters.  These 
few  states  of  the  Middle  West  must 
produce  draft  horses  to  supply  the  world. 

Army  demands  for  horses  over  1,400 
pounds  are  steadily  increasing,  and  we 
must  prepare  to  furnish  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  horses  that  will  weigh 
from  1,400  pounds  up  to  handle  the  guns 
needed  to  finish  the  war.  The  shortage 
of  farm  labor,  which  will  become  acute 
as  more  men  go  into  service,  makes  nec- 
essary the  use  of  heavier  horses  on  our 
farms,  in  order  that  more  work  may  be 
done  per  day  with  fewer  men. 

On  any  well-managed  farm  enough 
colts  should  annually  be  reared  to  make 
it  possible  to  keep  farm  work  going  at 
maximum  efficiency,  and  to  render  feas- 
ible the  sale  of  horses  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  This  eliminates  depreciation, 
and  reduces  losses  by  death  to  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.  If  horses  are 
produced  as  they  should  be  on  our  farms, 
appreciation  rather  than  depreciation  in 
value  will  result. 

Increased  demand  and  higher  prices  on 
pure-bred  stallions  always  follow  a  year 
behind  increase  in  prices  on  market 
horses,  and  under  present  conditions  will 
be  manifest  'next  winter  and  spring.  Its 
extent  will  depend  on  how  much  educa- 
tional work  is  done  among  farmers  who 
raise  only  grade  horses.    If  they  are 
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BELGIAN  STALLION  OWNED  BY  THE  KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. — THIS 
UOHSE  IS  AN  OUTSTANDING  INDIVIDUAL  OF  THE  BREED. — THE  COLT  IS  HIS 
FIBST  GET  ON  TEE  COLLEGE  FARM 


aware  of  the  true  situation  and  realize 
that  they  are  certain  to  profit  greatly 
by  producing  all  the  good  draft  horses 
they  can  rear,  the  values  of  Percheron 
stallions  will  be  materially  increased.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  breeder 


of  pure-bred  Percherons  to  do  all  that 
he  can  to  put  the  real  facts  before  all 
the  farmers  of  his  community.  Every 
mare  that  is  sound,  of  good  type,  and 
with  weight  over  1,200  pounds,  should 
be  bred  to  the  best  available  draft  stal- 


Thrift   is  Patrioti 
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|HIS  war  must  be  financed  from 
the  savings  of  the  people.  If  we 
are  wasteful  and  careless  in  our 
expenditure  of  money  we  will 
have  no  savings  to  loan  to  our  Govern- 
ment. Americans  have  just  begun  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  saving.  "No  indi- 
vidual in  this  country,"  said  President 
Wilson  not  long  ago,  "can  expect  ever 
to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for  ignoring 
the  national  obligation  to  be  careful  of 
expenditure.  This  has  now  become  a 
public  duty  and  a  proof  of  patriotism 
and  honor." 

The  heads  of  this  Government  had  this 
thought  in  mind  when  they  first  pro- 
posed Liberty  Bonds  in  low  denomina- 
tions, and  later  when  they  put  out  War 
Savings  Stamps.  But  the  thought  went 
far  beyond  the  mere  selling  of  national 
securities.  These  men  understood  the 
importance  of  having  every  American 
citizen  own  bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  because  in  that  way  as  in  no 
other,  perhaps,  might  every  man,  woman 
and  child  feel  a  direct,  personal,  pocket 
interest  in  the  great  task  confronting  us 
as  a  nation.  The  people  have  bought 
all  the  bonds  and  have  offered  to  buy 
many  more  than  were  issued.  Now  the 
Government  asks  them  to  take  two  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  War  Savings 
Stamps.  The  Kansas  allotment  is 
thirty-seven  million  dollars,  of  which 
about   seven   million   dollars   must  be 


taken  up  by  June  28. 

Less  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  will 
buy  a  War  Savings  Stamp.  The  price 
in  June  is  $4.17.  For  that  stamp  the 
Government  will  repay  $5  January  1, 
1923,  five  years  from  now.  That  is  4 
per  cent  compound  interest.  Every  cit- 
izen of  Kansas  is  asked  to  agree  to  take 
all  the  War  Savings  Stamps  he  believes 
himself  able  to  buy,  every  month  be- 
tween now  and  December  31.  Commit- 
tees in  charge  of  the  campaign  will  call 
on  every  man  and  woman,  every  family, 
every  taxpayer  in  the  state  between  now 
and  June  28,  on  which  day  the  big  drive 
will  take  place.  Meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  school  houses  everywhere;  not 
only  in  Kansas  but  in  the  entire  Union, 
and  citizens  will  there  agree  to  buy  these 
War  Savings  Stamps,  thereby  helping 
their  country  while  helping  themselves. 
Kansas  has  about  177,000  farms.  How 
many  dollars'  worth  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  will  be  owned  by  the  men, 
women  and  children  living  on  these 
farms  before  the  close  of  the  year?  The 
Government  believes  no  business  man  in 
the  Union  will  exceed  the  farmers  in 
this  proof  of  thrift  and  patriotism.  Ev- 
ery Kansas  farmer  should  help  the  Gov- 
ernment to  realize  this  hope  and  be  ready 
to  sign  the  pledge  card  when  it  is  pre- 
sented by  the  local  committee.  Our 
Government  needs  the  money  and  we 
must  lend  it. 


lion,  and  there  is  still  ample  time  for 
you  to  influence  your  reighboring  horse- 
men to  breed  their  good  mares  this 
season. 

We  are  being  urged  to  increase  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  by  better  crop 
methods  and  increased  acreage;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  existing 
need  for  such  increased  production  will 
last  for  several  years,  and  without 
abundant  horsepower  on  our  farms,  our 
desires  will  be  set  at  naught.  It  is  folly 
to  permit  our  supplies  of  horses  to  be 
reduced,  and  then  seek  to  fill  the  gap 
with  tractors,  for  every  man  capable  of 
working  on  tractor  manufacture  is  far 
more  urgently  needed  in  the  shipyards, 
gunshops  and  munition  works,  where 
trained  mechanics  must  be  had  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  up  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Central  West  to  see  that 
draft  horses  are  produced  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  it  possible  to  divert 
these  trained  steel  workers  into  the  ship- 
yards and  munition  works  without  lim- 
iting our  farm  power  in  any  degree. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Government  has  power  to  iraft  horses 
into  service,  as  they  have  already  drafted 
men,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that, 
if  the  need  arises,  all  horses  of  suitable 
ages  and  types  will  be  commandeered 
as  they  were  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  leaving  for  farm  work  only  the 
young,  the  old  and  the  unfit.  When 
that  time  comes,  and  it  may  be  nearer 
than  many  imagine,  the  man  with  mares 
and  young  stock  coming  on  will  suffer 
but  little,  while  the  "man  who  says,  "I 
can  buy  them  cheapei  than  I  can  raise 
them,"  and  who  has  only  geldings  and 
mules  of  full  working  age  on  hand,  will 
find  himself  stripped  of  work  animals 
and  forced  to  buy  such  makeshifts  as 
he  can. 

Breed  every  good  mare  you  have  this 
season  and  educate  your  neighbors  into 
doing  likewise.  Take  good  care  of  your 
Percherons  and  give  the  young  stallions 
good  pasture,  well  fenced,  so  that  they 
can  run  at  will,  and  see  to  it  that  they 
have  enough  oats  to  keep  them  growing 
well.  Don't  fret  if  you  have  one  or  two 
that  you  think  should  have  been  sold 
ere  this — they  will  be  worth  more  next 
season. 

Horses— big  horses  and  plenty  of  them 
— have  made  it  possible  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  produce  more  per  capita 
employed  on  farms,  than  the  men  of 
any  other  nation.  The  yield  per  acre 
has  not  been  as  high  as  in  countries 
where  laborers  cost  but  a  few  cents  a 
day,  but  the  total  yield  and  the  high 
yield  per  man  stands  to  our  credit.  The 
best  informed  farmers  and  horsemen  in 
America  are  united  in  declaring  that  in- 
creased draft  horse  production  is  more 
urgently  needed,  and  needed  now. 

From  the  standpoint  of  your  pocket- 
book,  your  need  for  farm  power,  and 
your  desire  to  do  all  you  can  to  aid  in 
winning  the  war,  you  should  breed  draft 
horses  and  encourage  others  to  do  like- 
wise.— Wayne  Dinsmobe. 


President  Wilson,  while  reviewing  the 
Red  Cross  parade  in  New  York,  was 
greeted  by  a  Canadian  soldier,  invalided 
home  from  the  front,  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  Canadian  army  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  54  years  old  when 
the  authorities  learned  that  his  son  was 
one  of  those  that  German  soldiers  cruci- 
fied on  a  barn  door.  What  would  you 
do  to  stop  such  fiendish  things?.  Do  you 
think  it  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  pledge 
yourself  to  save  and.  to  buy  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps? 

No  one  should  dare  to  say  he  has  the 
right  to  spend  hi3  money  as  he  chooses 
when  the  liberties  of  the  world  are 
threatened.  No  one  should  dare  when 
only  the  very  highest  efficiency  in  money, 
man  power,  and  materials  can  in  this 
great  emergency  make  the  world  safe 
against  Prussian  autocracy. 

Remember  that  National  War  Savings 
Day  is  June  28.  Pledge  yourself  on  or 
before  that  day  to  save  to  the  utmost 
of  yonr  ability  and  to  buy  War  Savings 
Stamps  that  there  may  be  more  money, 
labor  and  materials  to  back  up  those 
who  fight  and  die  for  you. 

Become  a  stockholder  in  the  United 
States— buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


June  22,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


CANNING  BY  COLD  PACK  METHOD 

Every  Jar  Put  Up  at  Home  Releases  a  Can  for  Our  Soldiers 

I 


ANOTNG  time  has  come  again  and 
more  housewives  than  ever  before 
are  putting  the  surplus  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  home  orchard 
and  garden  into  jars.  Nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  waste  this  summer. 
The  time  ia  coming  when  we  shall  be 
ashamed  to  have  an  empty  jar  in  our 
homes.  We  should  get  fewer  jars  and 
keep  them  filled,  replacing  the  contents 
as  used  with  other  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats  then  in  season.  Many  of  the 
jars  that  are  now  being  filled  with  the 
cockerels  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  dur- 
ing the  summer,  such  vegetables  as 
greens,  peas,  and  asparagus,  and  the 
early  cherries,  strawberries  and  goose- 
berries will  be  emptied  in  the  next  few 
months  and  ready  for  use  again  this 
fall. 

No  vegetables  or  fruit  which  are  with- 
ered or  unsound  should  ever  be  canned. 
It  never  pays  to  risk  losing  the  whole 
jar  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  small 
amount  of  doubtful  quality.  For  suc- 
cessful canning,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary: to  destroy  any  bacteria  which 
may  be  present  on  the  product  to  be 
canned,  jars,  lids,  or  rubbers,  and  to 
seal  it  up  securely  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  bacteria  which  would  cause 
fermentation  to  enter. 

The  first  step  in  canning  is  to  thor- 
oughly wash  the  jars  and  lids  and  rub- 
bers, place  them  in  a  vessel  of  cold  wa- 
ter over  the  fire  and  allow  the  water  to 
come  to  a  boil.  This  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  sterilizing  and  tempering  the 
jar  so  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  boil- 
ing water  later.  A  kettleful  of  hot  wa- 
ter should  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
jars  are  filled.  Those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  canning  should  start  with 
clean  hands,  clean  utensils,  clean,  sound, 
fresh  products,  and  pure,  clean,  water. 
If  possible  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  be  canned  the  same  day  they  are 
picked.  Peas  and  corn,  which  lose  their 
flavor  rapidly,  should  be  canned  within 
five  hours  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  cold-pack  method,  which  is  now 
generally  used,  consists  of  five  steps : 
scalding  or  blanching,  cold-dipping,  pack- 
ing, sterilizing  or  "processing,"  and 
sealing. 

Vegetables  are  blanched  or  scalded  by 
being  plunged  into  rapidly  boiling  water 
and  kept  boiling  there  for  from  one  to 
fifteen  minutes,  depending  on  the  kind. 
This  is  dispensed  with  in  canning  berries 
and  soft  fruits.  We  blanch  vegetables 
to  bring  the  color  to  the  surface,  to 
soften  them  in  a  small  degree  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  packed  in  the  jar,  and 
to  give  a  shock  to  the  bacteria  tliat  may 
be  on  the  surface.  The  product  is  low- 
ered into  the  boiling  water  either  in  a 
wire  basket  or  in  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth. 
A  thin  sugar  sack  does  very  well.  If  a 
cloth  is  used,  tying  the  opposite  corners 
together  will  give  you  a  handle  to  lift 
it  by.  This  handle  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  water  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
lifting  the  product  out  when  it  is  suf- 
ficiently scalded.  In  the  case  of  greens 
or  green  vegetables,  the  scalding  is  ac- 
complished most  satisfactorily  by  put- 
ting them  into  a  colander  and  steaming 
over  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  covered 
as  tightly  as  possible.  If  you  have  a 
steam  pressure  cooker,  this  is  still  bet- 
ter. By  steaming,  none  of  the  food  val- 
ue or  the  delicate  flavor  is  lost. 

When  the  vegetable  is  taken  from  the 
hot  water  it  is  dipped  immediately  into 
a  pan  of  cold  water  and  then  packed 
into  jars.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  change 
the  water  for  each  dip,  as  it  soon  be- 
comes warm.  The  vegetable  or  fruit  is 
packed  tightly  into  the  jar  to  within 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  top.  Peas 
and  corn  swell  in  cooking,  so  that  it  is 
best  to  leave  about  a  half  an  inch  at  the 
top  when  canning  them.  Most  other 
tilings  shrink  a  little,  so  should  be 
packed  as  tightly  as  possible.  When 
canning  vegetables,  add  salt  to  season, 
usually  a  level  teaspoonful  to  a  quart, 
and  fill  the  jar  with  hot  water.  If 
fruit  is  being  canned,  the  jar  may  be 
filled  with  either  hot  water  or  syrup. 
A  thin  syrup  is  made  by  using  four  or 
five  cupfuls  of  water  ito  a  cupful  of 
sugar;  a  medium  syrup,  used  for  most 
fruits,  by  using  three  cupfuls  of  water 
to  one  of  sugar,  and  a  thick  syrup  for 
preserves,  by  using  one  cupful  of  water 
to  one  of  sugar. 

As  soon  as  the  jar  is  packed,  the  rub- 


The  five  steps  in  canning  by  the  cold  pack  method 
are:  Scalding  or  blanching  in  hot  water  or  live  steam, 
cold-dipping,  packing  in  jars,  sterilizing  or  "process- 
ing," and  sealing. 

A  lard  can  or  wash  boiler  with  a  false  bottom  makes 
a  good  hot  water  bath  canning  outfit.  Very  satisfac- 
tory commercial  canners  which  save  time  and  fuel  are 
on  the  market. 

Temper  glass  jars  by  placing  them  over  the  fire  in 
a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  bringing  it  gradually  to  the 
boiling  point. 

Can  only  fresh,  sound  fruits  and  vegetables-  Never 
can  fruit  that  has  started  to  spoil.  Handle  products 
carefully  to  avoid  bruising. 

Discard  old  rubbers  and  poor  lids.  Good  used  rub- 
bers may  be  kept  for  preserves  or  jam,  but  they  should 
not  be  used  in  ordinary  canning. 

Write  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  for 
bulletin  containing  time  tables  giving  blanching  and 
sterilizing  periods  for  Kansas  fruits  and  vegetables. 


ber  is  put  in  place,  the  lid  screwed  on 
tightly,  and  the  jar  inverted  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  leak.  If  the  lid 
cannot  be  tightened  so  that  it  will  not 
leak,  discard  that  lid  and  use  another. 
If  it  does  not  leak,  turn  the  lid  back 
a  fourth  of  the  distance  around,  or  until 
the  edge  of  a  knife  blade  can  be  inserted 
beneath  it,  and  sterilize  the  jars  in  a 
pressure  cooker  or  hot  water  bath  out- 
fit, lowering  slowly  into  the  hot  water. 

The  hot  water  bath  outfit  may  be  a 
lard  can  or  a  wash  boiler  with  a  wire 
rack  to  keep  the  jars  from  touching  the 
bottom.  Just  as  good  results  are  ob- 
tained with  these  as  with  the  pressure 
cooker,  but  it  takes  more  time  and  fuel. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  wire  rack,  a 
wooden  rack  can  be  made  by  nailing 
laths  across  each  other  close  enough  to- 
gether to  hold  the  cans  up  off  the  bot- 
tom. Sterilize,  or  "process"  for  a  period 
determined  by  the  kind  of  product  and 
the  kind  of  apparatus  used.  The  water 
should  be  deep  enough  to  come  up  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  tops  of  the 
cans,  because  some  of  it  will  boil  away 
during  the  process  of  sterilization.  The 
jars  should  be  placed  far  enough  apart 
so  that  they  will  not  touch  each  other 


or  they  may  break.  Inexpensive  racks 
can  be  purchased  or  made  with  handles 
for  lifting  the  cans  out,  or  a  heavy  wire 
can  be  bent  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
lifter.  A  pair  of  tongs  for  lifting  the 
jars  costs  a  quarter,  and  a  wire  holder 
for  each  individual  jar,  with  a  wire  frame 
to  keep  it  off  the  bottom,  and  a  handle 
for  lifting  it  out,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  at  ten  cents  each. 

After  sterilization,  remove  the  jars 
from  the  hot  water  and  tighten  the  cov- 
ers. The  jars  should  be  inverted  while 
cooling  and  closely  examined  for  leaks. 
If  leakage  occurs,  the  covers  should  be 
tightened  until  the  jars  are  completely 
sealed. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  about  a 
draft  striking  the  hot  jars,  as  they  will 
break  if  cooled  suddenly.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  a  draft,  it  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  wrap  a  dish  towel  around 
the  jar  while  it  is  being  filled. 

A  booklet  containing  specific  instruc- 
tions for  canning  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  a  time  table  for  their 
sterilization  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing  Otis  E.  Hall,  state 
club  leader,  Extension  Division,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 


Canning  Corn,  Peas  and  Asparagus 


IHESE  three  vegetables  are  per- 
haps the  hardest  of  all  to  can,  and 
yet  they  may  be  successfully 
canned  if  carefully  handled.  It 
is  a  general  rule  in  canning  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  if  possible  be 
canned  the  day  they  are  gathered.  As 
the  three  garden  products  we  are  con- 
sidering lose  their  flavor  rapidly,  it  is 
especially  important  to  get  them  into 
jars  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they 
come  from  the  garden. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  canning  as- 
paragus seems  to  arise  from  overcook- 
ing, which  makes  it  soft.  Cut  the  stalks 
into  small  pieces  or  into  pieces  the 
length  of  your  jar.  It  should  be 
blanched  in  boiling  water  or  over  live 
steam  from  two  to  four  minutes,  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  tenderness.  If 
young  and  tender,  two  minutes  is  long 
enough.  The  older  and  larger  stalks 
may  be  blanched  four  minutes.  If 
blanched  too  long  it  becomes  too  soft. 


to  pack  into  the  jars  nicely.  Be  sure 
the  water  is  boiling  up  rapidly  when 
you  put  the  asparagus  in.  Otherwise  it 
will  lose  some  of  its  flavor  while  you 
are  waiting  for  the  water  to  boil  and 
it  may  also  become  too  soft.  Remem- 
ber to  blanch  enough  to  allow  for  shrink- 
age. It  takes  considerable  asparagus  to 
fill  a  jar. 

After  blanching,  take  from  the  hot 
water  and  dip  immediately  into  and  out 
of  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  Then  pack 
the  asparagus  in  a  hot,  tempered  jar  as 
closely  as  you  can,  add  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  for  a  quart  jar  or  half 
a  teaspoonful  for  a  pint,  put  on  a  rub-- 
ber,  fill  the  jar  with  boiling  water,  put 
on  and  tighten  the  lid,  invert  the  jar  to 
see  if  it  leaks,  then  turn  backward  one- 
fourth  of  the  distance  around  the  jar,  or 
until  the  edge  of  a  knife  blade  can  be 
inserted,  and  sterilize  pint  jars  two  and 
one-half  hours  or  quart  jars  three  hours 
in  a  hot  Water  bath  outfit,  seventy-five 


SIMPLE  HOT  WATER  BATH  OUTFIT. — USE  OF  PRESSURE  COOKER  SAVES  TIME  AND 
FUEL. — INDIVIDUAL  JAR  HOLDERS  VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  EQUIPMENT 


minutes  under  three  to  five  pounds  of 
strum  in  the  pressure  cooker,  or  one 
hour  under  eight  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
steam.  Remove  from  hot  water  and 
tighten  lids. 

Any  vegetable  or  fruit  to  be  canned 
should  be  handled  carefully  to  avoid 
bruising.  If  peas  are  washed  carefully 
in  the  pods  and  the  hands  of  the  sheller 
are  clean  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
wash  them  after  shelling  and  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  get  bruised.  Blanch 
peas  five  minutes,  dip  in  cold  water, 
and  pack  in  jar.  Instead  of  shrinking 
like  asparagus  and  most  other  vegeta- 
bles, both  peas  and  corn  swell  in  cook- 
ing, so  a  pint  jar  should  be  filled  only 
to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  top,  and  a 
quart  jar  to  within  one  or  one  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  top.  Season  with  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of 
peas,  and  fill  up  to  the  top  with  boil- 
ing water.  Put  the  lid  on  tightly,  test, 
loosen  as  in  canning  asparagus,  and 
sterilize  pints  three  hours  or  quarts 
three  and  one-half  hours  in  the  hot  wa- 
ter bath,  ninety  minutes  under  three  to 
five  pounds  of  steam,  or  seventy-five 
minutes  under  eight  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  steam. 

Corn  is  blanched  and  sterilized  for  ex- 
actly the  same  length  of  time  as  peas. 
Blanch  it  on  the  cob,  then  cold-dip,  cut 
from  cob,  and  pack  immediately  into  the 
hot  jars,  packing  it  tightly  to  within 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  top.  If 
you  are  working  alone,  it  is  best  to  cut 
off  enough  for  one  jar  at  a  time,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  jar,  place 
the  rubber  and  cap  in  position,  and  put 
the  jar  into  the  canner  or  hot  water  at 
once.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  one  person  cuts  the  corn  from  the 
cob  and  one  fills  the  containers.  If  you 
fill  the  jar  to  the  top  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, you  will  have  a  watery  product. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  boiling  water 
only  one  or  two  inches  deep  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar  and  let  the  steam  from 
that  go  through  the  corn.  If  the  corn 
is  not  very  sweet,  a  thin,  hot  syrup 
may  be  used  instead  of  boiling  water. 
Corn  canned  in  this  way  is  not  too  wa- 
tery to  use  for  croquettes  or  in  any  oth- 
er way  fresh  corn  is  used. 

In  canning  these  particular  vegetables, 
if  you  have  a  little  left  over  after  you 
have  filled  your  cans,  it  is  better  not 
to  let  this  stand  until  you  blanch  an- 
other lot  and  then  add  it  to  the  second 
lot,  because  these  vegetables  sour  more 
quickly  than  almost  anything  else,  and 
as  they  are  still  warm  from  the  blanch- 
ing even  after  being  dipped  in  cold  wa- 
ter, the  little  -that  is  left  over  may 
start  to  sour  before  you  get  it  into  the 
jars  and  spoil  the  entire  lot.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  set  this  aside  and  use  it  for  the 
next  meal,  or  if  you  do  not  care  to  do 
that  you  can  put  it  into  a  jar,  fill  the 
jar  up  with  hot  water,  and  sterilize  it. 
This  can  be  opened  later  and  used  for 
soup  or  the  water  can  be  poured  off 
and  the  vegetable  cooked  in  other  ways 
if  you  need  only  a  small  amount;  then 
the  jar  can  be  refilled,  because  you  prob- 
ably will  not  want  to  give  jar  space 
through  the  winter  to  so  much  water. 

Unless  your  family  is  large,  you  wilt 
probably  find  pint  jars  more  satisfac- 
tory than  quarts  for  vegetables  if  they 
are  closely  packed. 


If  there  are  points  you  do  not  under- 
stand about  the  comparatively  new  cold- 
pack  method  of  canning  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  meats,  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  send  in  your  questions  to 
Kansas  Farmer.  If  we  are  unable  to 
answer  them  we  will  be  glad  to  submit 
them  to  specialists  sent  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  state  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  conserve  food  prod- 
ucts, and  get  the  desired  information 
from  them.  These  specialists  not  only 
have  had  special  training  in  food  con- 
servation, but  their  entire  time  is  giv- 
en to  this  kind  of  work,  so  that  they 
get  as  much  experience  along  this  partic- 
ular line  in  one  year  as  many  of  us 
have  in  a  lifetime.  Let  us  help  you  if  we 
can  do  so. 


In  pitting  cherries  take  hold  of  the 
pit  where  the  stem  is  attached  and  pull 
it  out  instead  of  squeezing  the  cherry. 
If  this  is  carefully  done  the  cherry  re- 
tains its  round,  full  shape  and  very 
little  of  the  juice  is  lost. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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AMERICA  A  MARITIME  NATION 

Will  Rule  the  Seas  and  Safeguard  the  Markets  of  the  World 


]0  longer  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion that  we  have  all  the  means, 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  safe- 
guard the  nations  of  the  world 
from  selfish  intrigue  and  sordid  manip- 
ulation of  the  world's  markets  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  great  fleet  we  are  building 
guarantees  the  achievement  of  this  un- 
selfish purpose.  Inspired  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  of  the  greatest  or- 
ganizer America  has  produced — Charles 
M.  Schwab — whose  unmatched  abilities 
and  splendid  services  the  government  re- 
cently commandeered,  and  Chas.  Piez, 
Vice  President,  who  has  spent  six  months 
developing  an  organization,  our  ship 
yards  are  getting  their  gait  and  setting  a 
pace  that  would  have  seemed  incredible 
in  those  very  recent  times  when  steam 
ships  required  all  the  way  from  six 
months  to  two  years  to  build. 

In  the  launching  of  the  5,500-ton  col- 
lier Tuckahoe  from  the  Camden  yards 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuiding  Company 
in  the  record  time  of  27  days  from  the 
date  of  keel  laying,  Ave  have  an  illus- 
tration of  what  our  American  ship  work- 
ers are  capable  of  when  they  get  their 
stride. 

It  was  before  the  formation  of  the 
present  shipping  board  that  Secretary 
McAdoo  of  the  Treasury  insisted  that 
our  pioneering  upon  the  seas  must  in  the 
future  be  done  by  an  interest  having 
boundless  resources;  an  interest  that  is 
not  compelled  to  concern  itself  with  div- 
idends to  stockholders,  or  returns  to  its 
bondholders;  an  interest  that  can  afford 
to  suffer  losses  and  sustain  them  for  an 
indefinite  period;  an  interest  that  has  a 
single  purpose — the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Obvious- 
ly, there  is  but  one  such  interest,  that 
is  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Before  the  war  ocean  commerce  trav- 
eled in  bottoms  owned  and  operated  by 
private  capital.  Now  this  gigantic  mer- 
chant fleet  which  we  are  turning  out  is 
to  be  controlled  by  one  central  body  by 
the  greatest  corporation  in  the  Western 
World — the  United  States  of  America. 

On  July  1,  1916,  we  had  no  merchant 
marine  worthy  of  the  name  engaged  in 
overseas  trade.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
under  the  American  flag  a  total  dead- 
weight tonnage  on  that  date  of  2,412,- 
381  tons,  but  approximately  eighty  per 
cent  of  this  tonnage  was  engaged  in 
coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade.  There- 
fore the  vast  supplies  which  we  were 
sending  abroad  were  shipped  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  laid  down  by  other 
nations,  because  the  great  bulk  of  our 
exports  was  carried  in  ships  flying  for- 
eign flags. 

We  were  a  great  tourist  nation,  but 
Americans  traveled  in  foreign  ships.  We 
had  very  few  ships  going  to  South  or  to 
Central  America;  very  few  going  to 
England,  France  or  Germany.  We  had 
still  fewer  going  to  Russia,  Japan  and 
China.  There  was  just  one  line  of  old 
and  comparatively  slow  ships  crossing 
the  Atlantic;  one  line  crossing  the  Pa- 
cific and  a  few  lines  to  Central  America 
and  to  the  Carribbean  countries;  none 
to  our  cousins  in  Australia;  none  to  In- 
dia; and  none  to  Africa.  There  were 
American  tourists  everywhere.  There 
were  also  American  products  ready  to  go 
anywhere,  but  American  ships  nowhere. 
We  could  not  serve  the  world  as  we 
should  have  served  it,  because  we  did 
not  have  the  vehicles  of  trade. 

In  round  numbers,  and  from  all  sourc- 
es, we  have  added  to  the  American  flag 
since  our  war  against  Germany  began, 
nearly  4,500,000  tons  of  shipping.  We 
are  adding  to  this  tonnage  rapidly  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  has  taken  us 
some  time  to  apply  to  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  this  country  the  principles 
of  organization  and  progressive  manu- 
facturing which  have  made  our  other 
big  institutions  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Since  January  of  the  present  year, 
when  our  new  quantity  production  of 
ships  may  well  be  said  to  have  just  be- 
gun, we  have  steadily  risen  in  our 
monthly  output  until  in  the  month  of 
May  we  turned  out  a  total  of.  260.000 
tons  for  that  one  month  alone,  making 
a  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  of  118  steel  ships,  aggregating  805,- 
000  deadweight  tons. 

We  have  established  a  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry that  will  make  us  a  great  mari- 
time nation.  We  have  today  under  con- 
tract and  construction  819  shipbuilding 
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ways  including  wood,  steel  and  concrete, 
which  is  twice  as  many  shipbuilding 
ways  as  there  are  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
shipyards  of  the  world  combined.  Our 
program  for  the  future  should  appeal  to 
the  pride  of  all  loyal  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans. In  the  early  part  of  May  the 
members  of  the  shipping  board  appeared 
before  the  appropriation  committee  of 
Congress  with  a  request  for  additional 
funds  for  our  extended  program. 

Our  program  calls  for  the  building  of 
1856  passenger,  cargo,  refrigerator  ships 
and  tankers,  ranging  from  5,000  to  12,000 
tons  each,  with  an  aggregate  deadweight 
tonnage  of  13,000,000.  We  are  also  con- 
tracting for  200  wooden  barges,  50  con- 
crete barges,  100  concrete  oil  carrying 
barges,  and  150  steel,  wood  and  concrete 
tugs  of  1,000  horsepower  for  ocean  and 
harbor  service,  which  aggregate  a  total 
deadweight  tonnage  of  850,000. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  we  have  245 
commandeered  vessels,  taken  over  from 
foreign  and  domestic  owners,  which  are 
being  completed  by  +he  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
the  present  program,  with  an  aggregate 
deadwe"gTi'£"tonnage  of  1,715,000. 

This  makes  a  total  of  2,101  vessels  ex- 
clusive of  tugs  and  barges  which  are  be- 
ing built  and  will  be  put  on  the  seas 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  the  present 
program,  with  an  aggregate  deadweight 
tonnage  of  14,715,000. 

It  will  require  $5,000,000,000  to  fin- 
ish our  program  for  1918,  1919  and  1920, 
but  the  expenditure  of  this  enormous 
sum  will  give  the  American  people  the 
greatest  merchant  fleet  ever  assembled 
in  the  history  of  the  world — a  fleet 
which  I  predict  will  serve  all  humanity 
loyally  and  unselfishly  upon  the  same 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  this 
free  republic.  The  expenditure  of  the 
enormous  sum  will  give  America  a  mer- 
chant fleet  aggregating  25,000,000  tons 
of  shipping. 

American  workmen  have  made  the  ex- 


pansion of  recent  months  possible  and 
they  will  make  possible  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  whole  program.  On 
July  1,  1917,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  not  quite  45,000  men  engaged  in 
the  shipbuilding  yards.  Today  we  have 
a  force  of  300,000  men  in  the  yards,  and 
250,000  men  engaged  in  allied  trades. 
This  force  will  be  continuously  in-' 
creased.  From  all  present  expectations 
it  is  likely  that  by  1920  we  shall  have 
close  to  a  million  men  working  on  Amer- 
ican merchant  ships  and  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  most  liberal  estimate  of  this  year's 
output  of  shipping  from  all  countries,  ex- 
cept America,  does  not  exceed  4,000,000 
tons.  One  of  the  ablest  shipbuilders  in 
the  United  States,  Homer  Ferguson,  of 
Newport  News,  predicted  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  in  January  that  our  ton- 
nage for  this  year  would  be  3,000,000 
tons  in  the  United  States  alone.  Mr. 
Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Shipbuilding  Company,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  director 
general  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation, has  told  me  that  he  is  going  to 
prove  that  both  of  these  good  friends 
of  his  are  somewhat  conservative.  He 
believes  that  the  expert  prediction  of 
3,000,000  tons  can  be  exceeded,  and  I 
agree  with  him. 

We  have  gradually  reached  the  point 
where  we  have  the  facilities  for  con- 
stantly increasing  our  output. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  a  total'  of  819 
shipways  in  the  United  States.  Of  these 
819,  a  total  of  751,  all  of  which  except 
90  are  completed,  are  being  utilized  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  the 
building  of*  American  merchant  ships. 

In  1919  the  average  tonnage  of  steel, 
wood  and  concrete  ships  continuously 
building  on  each  way  should  be  about 
6,000  tons.  If  we  are  using  751  ways  on 
cargc  ships,  and  can  average  three  ships 
a  year  per  way  we  should  turn  out  in 
one  year  13,518,000  tons,  which  is  more 
than  has  been  turned  out  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  any  five  years  of  her  history. 


NOW  we  are  beginning  to  fulfill  our  destiny.  On  the 
first  of  June,  of  this  year,  we  had  increased  the 
American-built  tonnage  to  over  3,500,000  deadweight 
tons  of  shipping.  In  the  eleven  months  from  July  1,  1917, 
to  June  1,  1918,  we  constructed  in  American  shipyards  a 
tonnage  equal  to  the  total  output  of  American  yards  during 
the  entire  previous  four  years.  In  short,  the  Shipping 
Board  has  added  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  new  con- 
struction to  American  shipping  in  the  last  ten  months,  for 
it  was  not  until  August  3  of  last  year  that  our  commandeer- 
ing order  went  into  effect. 

We  have  also  added  118  German  and  Austrian  vessels, 
with  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  730,176.  We  have  requi- 
sitioned from  the  Dutch  under  the  order  of  the  President, 
eighty-six  vessels  with  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  526,- 
532.  In  addition  we  have  chartered  from  neutral  countries 
215  vessels  with  an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of  953,- 
661.  This  tonnage,  together  with  the  vessels  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  in  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade, 
gives  us  a  total  of  more  than  1,400  ships  with  an  approxi- 
mate total  deadweight  tonnage  of  7,000,000  tons  now  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

In  the  year  ending  July  1,  1915,  the  shipyards  in  this 
country  built  186,700  deadweight  tons  of  steel  vessels  of 
over  1,500  deadweight  tons.  In  the  month  of  May  we  pro- 
duced 53,000  tons  more  than  were  produced  in  the  entire 
year  1915.  During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1916,  281,400 
deadweight  tons  of  steel  vessels  were  delivered.  Adding 
the  1915  tonnage  with  the  1916  tonnage  gives  a  total  of 
468,100  tons.  With  a  tonnage  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  of  805,000  tons,  we  delivered  in  five  months  336,- 
900  tons  of  shipping  more  than  was  built  in  American  ship- 
yards in  the  year  1915  and  1916.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
over-optimistic  in  saying  that  our  tonnage  output  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  before  this  year  closes  we  will  be 
turning  out  a  half  million  tons  each  month. — Edwaed  N. 
Hurley. 


When  all  our  wood,  steel  and  concrete 
shipyards  are  thoroughly  organized,  with 
a  keel  laid  on  each  of  the  819  ways,  our 
fabricating  plants  driving  ahead  at  full 
speed,  and  employees  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  art  of  ship  construction, 
it  is  estimated  that  we  can  turn  out  from 
each  way  more  than  three  ships  a  year. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is 
not  only  the  greatest  shipbuilder  in  the 
world  but  is  the  greatest  ship  operator. 
In  perfecting  our  organization  we  not 
only  perfected  that  part  of  it  which  is 
building  the  ships,  but  we  have  also  an- 
other part  which  operates  the  ships.  The 
operating  side  is  called  the  "Division  of 
Operations;"  its  function  is  to  see  that 
all  the  ships  in  the  service  are  well  man- 
aged and  that  rates  are  properly  ad- 
justed. The  great  shortage  in  the 
world's  tonnage  and  other  courses 
brought  about  extremely  high  ocean 
rates.  These  high  ocean  rates  have  been 
felt  in  the  rising  price  of  all  seaborne 
commodities.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Operation  has  been  to  lower  ocean 
rates  as  much  as  possible.  One  result 
of  this  reduction  has  been  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  Allies  to  receive  their 
necessary  munitions  and  supplies  at 
much  less  cost. 

The  total  gross  revenue  of  our  fleet  is 
very  impressive.  From  the  ships  under 
the  control  of  the  shipping  board  a  total 
gross  revenue  is  derived  of  about  $360,- 
000,000,  an  amount  more  than  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, and  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
and  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  combined. 

The  Shipping  Control  Committee,  com- 
posed of  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  chairman,  H. 
H.  Raymond,  and  Sir  Connop  Guthrie,  K. 
B.  E.,  was  appointed  in  the  early  part 
of  February,  1918,  jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  appointment  was  the 
outgrowth  of  several  months'  experi- 
ment, and  which  had  clearly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  having  the  en- 
tire merchant  fleet  operated  under  a 
single  head  with  the  one  object  of  win- 
ning the  war.  , 

Since  its  appointment  the  committee 
has  directed  the  movement  of  all  sup- 
plies destined  for  the  troops  overseas, 
which,  considering  the  vastly  increased 
army  now  in  France,  is  a  very  great  ac- 
complishment. 

The  committee  has  also  operated  ves- 
sels under  requisition  of  the  Board  and 
has  chartered  neutral  shipping  to  carry 
essential  raw  materials  to  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  the  various 
commodities  needed  here  and  abroad. 

Nitrates  have  been  brought  from 
Chile,  manganese  from  Brazil,  chrome 
from  New  Caledonia,  hides  and  wool 
from  the  Argentine,  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Porto  Rico,  and  various  other 
essentials  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  committee  has  also  supplied  ves- 
sels to  take  care  of  the  desperate  food 
situation  in  Belgium. 

If  in  1919-20  we  have  the  passenger 
and  cargo  tonnage  we  have  planned,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  establish  a 
weekly  passenger  service  between  New 
York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Caracas  on  the  east 
coast,  and  weekly  service  between  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Peru  and  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  on  the  western  coast.  On  the  west 
coast  we  now  have  two  fast  passenger 
steamers  plying  between  New  York  and 
Valparaiso.  These  are  the  first  to  carry 
the  American  flag  on  that  route.  They 
have  cut  the  time  between  these  two 
important  cities  from  twenty-seven  to 
eighteen  days — a  saving  of  nine  days. 

Our  Central  American  neighbors,  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  must  all  have  the  very  best 
passenger  and  cargo  service,  as  must  all 
of  our  South  American  neighbors.  We 
have  planned  the  class  of  steamers  re- 
quired for  this  service.  The  type  will 
serve  our  Latin  American  friends  in  a 
manner  that  they  have  never  been 
served  before,  but  which  they  are  en- 
titled to.  With  the  wonderful  resources 
which  these  countries  have,  their  prod- 
ucts should  be  distributed  in  the  world's 
markets  and  they  should  have  sufficient 
ships  at  their  disposition  and  at  such 
rates  that  will  enable  them  when  it  is 
necessary,  to  sell  their  products  in  com- 
petition with  other  nations.    This  will 
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give  them  an  opportunity  to  receive  their 
share  of  profits  which  will  permit  them 
to  further  develop  their  countries. 

On  the  Pacific  we  must  provide  suffi- 
cient tonnage  to  meet  Russia's  require- 
ments. That  country  has  many  products 
which  we  need.  These  articles  can  be 
moved  in  bottoms  controlled  by  us  at 
fair  freight  rates  and  this  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  expansion  of  Russia's 
trade. 

China  also  has  many  commodities 
which  we  require,  and  should  receive  the 
transportation  necessary  to  move  them, 
not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  other 
countries  that  she  may  desire  to  sell  to. 

What  better  use  can  we  make  of  our 
merchant  marine  than  to  assure  to  these 
countries  the  best  possible  steamship 
service  ? 

That  progressive  nation,  Japan,  is 
rapidly  upbuilding  her  own  merchant 
marine,  but  the  demand  for  tonnage 
will  be  so  great  on  the  Pacific  that  Rus- 
sia, China,  Australia,  and  other  foreign 
possessions :  'Vill  receive  service  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  receive 
before. 

The  building  and  operating  of  vast 
fleets  for  the  United  States  is  not  the 
only  work  the  Shipping  Board  is  doing 
to  create  and  develop  a  great  merchant 
marine.  Linked  to  this  work  is  the  work 
done  by  the  Board  in  helping  to  develop 
our  harbor  and  port  terminal  facilities. 
A  port  and  harbor  commission  has  been 
appointed  with  Edward  F.  Carry  as 
chairman,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
army,  navy,  railroad  administration  and 
shipping  interests  we  expect  to  develop 
and  organize  our  harbors  so  that  the 
great  merchant  marine  we  are  creating 
will  have  full  facilities  for  speedy  load- 
ing and  unloading,  and  for  the  dispatch- 
ing of  cargoes  into  the  interior  and  the 
receiving  of  cargoes  from  the  interior. 
With  that  development  of  dry  docks  and 
bunkering  and  repair  facilities,  we  shall 
have  the  most  modern  improvements, 
which  will  enable  us,  in  co-operation  with 
the  railroads,  to  load  and  unload  ships 
quickly,  thereby  saving  time  and  pre- 
venting delays  of  our  ships  in  port. 

All  the  warring  nations  now  recognize 
that  the  chief  issue  which  Germany  will 
raise  when  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 
will  be  the  issue  of  raw  materials.  There 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  this  is  now 
the  principal  fear  of  the  German  indus- 
trial and  financial  leaders. 

No  nation  can  participate  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materials.  Manufactur- 
ing nations  must  have  oil,  cotton,  cop- 
per, steel  and  iron,  if  they  are  to  survive 
industrially. 

A  neutral  diplomat  who  has  spent 
some  time  in  Berlin  recently  brought 
back  to  Washington  a  report  of  the  phy- 
sical breakdown  of  Albert  Ballin,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line,  once  the  shipping  master  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Ballin,  prior  to  the  European 
war,  was  one  of  those  who  recognized 
that  the  Prussian  military  leaders  were 
set  upon  trying  out  their  military  or- 
ganization. He  had  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  inconceivable  that  the 
kaiser  would  agree  to  such  a  cold-blooded 
project,  especially  as  Germany  had  such 
a  great  merchant  marine,  and  all  the 
place  in  the  sun  that  any  reasonable 
nation  could  desire.  Mr.  Ballin  did  not 
reckon  with  the  character  of  a  nation 
which  had  been  taught  for  generations 
that  whatever  it  wished  to  do  could  be 
achieved  by  military  power  alone. 

Mr.  Ballin  is  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  German  system  of  militarism.  The 
merchant  marine  which  he  built  up  is 
swept  from  the  seas.  The  instruments 
which  might  have  been  of  service  to  the 
German  people,  had  they  used  their 
strength  for  peace  instead  of  war,  are 
now  stripped  from  them.  Mr.  Ballin,  I 
have  been  told,  is  a  physical  wreck.  Ger- 
many herself  must  become  a  wreck,  by 
her  own  acts,  if  the  war  continues.  She 
has  been  forced  recently  to  commandeer 
the  copper  from  household  plumbing; 
the  doorknobs,  kettles,  bathroom  fix- 
tures, and  even  the  extra  suits  of  cloth-" 
ing  possessed  by  her  citizens.  This  is 
her  internal  struggle  for  raw  materials. 
In  peace,  as  well  as  war,  she  must  have 
the  raw  materials  which  other  nations 
should  work  out  their  destiny  in  their 
own  way.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
impose  our  own  free  institutions  upon 
any  of  them.  It  is  only  when  they  in- 
terfere with  our  free  institutions,  or  seek 
to  oppress  people  who  want  to  be  free, 
that  we  have  ever  unsheathed  our 
sword. 

America  in  the  future  must  play  the 
role  of  protector  to  honorable  nations 
whose  fault  is  weakness. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


America's  character  has  taken  on 
world  proportions  as  the  result  of  the 
present  war.  Always  recognized  by  for- 
eign nations  as  a  lover  of  fair  play  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  America  has 
simply  carried  her  love  for  fair  play  into 
a  larger  sphere.  Other  nations  are  agreed 
that  there  can  be  no  temporary  peace; 
that  all  that  has  been  sacrificed  would 
be  in  vain  if  there  should  ever  be  a  re- 
currence of  the  world  conflict.  The 
heroic  role  which  America  must,  there- 
fore, play  is  that  of  a  clear-headed  na- 
tion which,  knowing  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  justice,  sees  to  it  that  justice 
is  maintained  internationally  as  well  as 
domestically. 

In  the  great  laws  which  were  enacted 
prior  to.  the  war  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Wilson  fair  play  was  assured 
in  American  business.  The  same  fair 
play  must  be  assured  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  it  is  only  through  a 
development  of  its  own  strength  and 
character  that,  America  can  stand  firm 
in  her  position  of  moral  business  lead- 
ership. 


Overfat  Show  Cattle  Wasteful 

No  one  will  question  the  statement 
that  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  food  value 
results  from  the  practice  of  highly  fit- 
ting cattle  for  the  show  ring.  In  the 
judging  of  cattle,  even  in  breeding 
classes,  too  much  credit  has  been  given 
to  the  finish  the  animals  carry.  Layers 
of  four  or  five  inches  of  fat  are  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  carcasses  of 
prize-winning  cattle.  From  the  butcher's 
standpoint  this  is  largely  waste,  and  it 
is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  car- 
cass to  produce.  In  the  case  of  breed- 
ing animals,  this  tendency  to  over-fatten 
for  the  show  ring  not  only  results  in 
waste  of  foods  required  to  make  this  fat 
but  frequently  lessens  the  value  of  the 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  National 
Western.  Stock  Show  held  at  Denver  has 
made  the  announcement  that  in  its  1919 
show  the  rules  ordering  the  judges  to 
discriminate  against  overfat  animals 
will  be  rigidly  enforced.  A  plea  is  made 
to  all  fairs  and  expositions  to  follow  the 


same  practice  as  an  act  of  patriotism  in 
saving  the  large  quantities  of  feed  re- 
quired to  produce  this  useless  fat.  Our 
shows  and  expositions  have  for  years 
attempted  to  enforce  rules  of  this  char- 
acter, but  in  most  cases  very  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  live  stock  shows  should  not  be 
discontinued  during  the  war.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  raised  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  feed  is  wasted  in  fitting  the 
animals  for  the  shows.  Most  live  stock 
men,  however,  feel  that  the  educational 
value  of  these  great  shows  is  too  great 
to  warrant  cutting  them  out  during  the 
war  period.  It  will  be  fortunate,  how- 
ever, if  under  the  stress  of  war  condi- 
tions a  general  enforcement  of  the  rule 
discriminating  against  overfat  animals 
can  be  brought  about.  Live  stock  men 
generally  will  welcome  this  change  pro- 
viding they  can  be  sure  the  judges  may 
be  depended  on  to  obey  the  rules  abso- 
lutely in  placing  the  animals  in  the  show 
ring. 


Tractors,  Auto- 
mobiles, 
Aeroplanes, 
Trucks  and 
Motor  Boats 
give  better 
service  and 
last  longer 
when 
lubricat- 
ed with 
En-ar-co  , 
National  J 
Motor  J 
Oil. 


Oils  Excel  As  Do  the  Men 
Who  Make  Them 


Scientific  Refining  Made  a  Reality 
By  En-ar-co  Graduate  Workmen 

Lubrication  satisfaction  depends  upon  one  vital 
factor  —  the  workmen  between  the  raw  material 
and  the  finished  product.  To  them  is  entrusted  the 
task  of  refining  the  crude;  the  production  of  lubricants 
which  mean  success  or  failure  to  your  motor. 

En-ar-co  refiners  are  graduate  workmen.  Each  man  has 
passed  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  efficiency  standards  set 
by  En-ar-co  experts.  He  has  successfully  completed  the 
several  grades  of  specialized  training.  Each  man  seeks  to 
merit  his  master  degree,  for  responsible  tasks  are  entrusted 
to  graduate  workmen  only. 

Scientific  Refining,  as  originated  by  The  National  Refin- 
ing Company,  consists  of  more  than  mechanical  processes. 
It  is  more  than  laboratory  formulas  and  standardized  meth- 
ods. It  is  all  these,  combined  with  the  highest  development 
of  skilled  training. 

'J 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

The  Scientific  Lubricant 

For  nearly  40  years,  En-ar-co  National  Brands  have 
given  utmost  satisfaction  by  reason  of  the  higher  quality 
that  En-ar-co  methods  have  produced. 

Leaders  and  authorities  recommend  its  con 
stant  use.    Thousands  of  users  proclaim  its 
excellence.  Experience  has  taught  them  that 
En-ar-co  means  power  conservation — -it 
means  that  any  motor  will  perform  its 
duty  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Let  this  satisfaction  be  yours.  Decide 
now  to  get  better  results  by  always  using 
this  scientific  lubricant,  made  by  graduate 
workmen. 


SenQ 
FREE 


WJ. 


Send  This  Coupon  for 
FREE  Handy  Oil  Can 

Get  this  long  spouted  can  that 
enables  you  to  oil  the  hard  to 
reach  parts. 


The  National  0 
Refining  Co.,  0 
0  1446RoseBldg.  0 
*   Cleveland,  Ohio  0 

I  own    ? 

(Give  name  above]  " 
,    automobile  or  tractor  0 
and  enclose  one3-cent  0 
m   stamp.  Send  me  Handy  0 
/M  Oil  Can  Free.  Please  give  g 
M  nearest  shipping  point  in  J 
^  state  and  quote  prices  on  ' 
items  1  have  marked.  I  will  be  0 
*  in  the  market  about    ' 


(Give  dau>  above) 


The  National  Refining  Company- 
Branch  Offices  in  77  Cities 
General  Offices:  Cleveland,  Ohio  fre) 


///''■"':4  year- 

yiX'fyt  My  name  is  - 
VvM*^  Count v  


fuse..  ..gals,  gasoline  per  year  0 
I  use- . .  pals,  motor  oil  per  year  ^ 
t  -use--  ■  lbs.  axle  grease  per  year  0 
aato  grease  per  year.     1  use  .   gals,  kero-  ^ 
I  use —  -gals,  tractor  oil  per  year.  ^ 


rostorfice —  

County     State. 


Tear  op  Gut  Out— Mail  Today 

NOTE:  This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless  yoia 
give  make  of  your  auto  or  tractor. 


\ 
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fuller  the 
w  tieed  a 

Your  need  of  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before 

These  are  the  days  of  the  full  milk  pail. 

But  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  stop  waste,  "cream  slacker"  methods  of 
skimming  milk  must  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away  and  put  all  the  cream 
in  the  cream  can. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare 
with  the  De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


NO   MORE  SPILT  MILK! 

Government  reports  show 
$18.00000  worth  lost  in 
one  year.  Stop  this  loss  with 
Henthorn's  Milk  Can  Lock. 
Locks  and  seals  can  secure- 
ly. Impossible  for  cream  or 
milk  to  be  spilled  or  pil- 
fered. Price,  65  cents.  Ask 
dealer  or  write 

Milk  Can  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 
Osawatomie  -  -  -  Kansas 


and  the  building  of  silos.  It  never  will 
compel,  but  it  always  will  encourage, 
economical  improvement  of  the  herd,  of 
the  farm,  and  of  the  business. 


ra\IU 


Buys  the   New  Butterfly ! 

Junior  No.  2K.   Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 


shown  here. 


Earns  its  own  coat  and 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  n^ro  by  Woat  ft  ... 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalofr- folder  and  1  'direct- from- 
facfcory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBftU6H-DQjtER  CO.,  2181  Marshal)  Blvd.,  CHICA60 


There  are  a  few  things  cow-testing  as- 
sociations cannot  do,  valuable  as  they 
are  in  bringing  about  dairy  progress.  A 
cow-testing  association  cannot  compel  a 
dairyman  to  dispose  of  his  poor  cows 
if  he  is  determined  to  keep  them.  It 
cannot  make  him  feed  according  to  pro- 
duction nor  practice  economy  in  the 
management  of  his  dairy  herd.  It  can- 
not require  him  to  dispose  of  his  scrub 
bull  and  buy  a  better  one.  It  has  never 
yet  demanded  the  planting  of  legumes 


Honor  Roll  for  May 

The  Dairy  Club  members  whose  names 
are  given  below  have  sent  in  promptly 
the  feed  and  milk  records  for  the  month 
of  May: 

Harold  Bentz 
Gary  Cook 
Alfred  Davis 
Melvern  Lee 
Theresa  0'Mara 
Elise  Regier 
Glen  Romig 
Roland  E.  Roney 
Harvey  Russell 
Hazel  Sh river 
Paul  Studdard 
Glenn  Will 

Ernest  A.  Worthington 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  again  offers  25  per  cent  of  the 
cash  premiums  to  be  paid  on  the  general 
classifications  for  Holstein  cattle  at  the 
Topeka  Free  Fair  and  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  at  Hutchinson. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Milk  Varies  in  Composition 


Every  time  you  buy  anything,  people 
work  for  you.  Save  labor  and  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  Government. 


JE  DO  not  want  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Dairy  Club  to  get  the  idea 
that  the  test  or  butter  fat  per- 
centage of  a  cow's  milk,  as  given 
by  testing  a  single  day's  milk,  is  an 
absolutely  accurate  indication  of  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  she  will  give  for 
the  month  in  which  the  test  is  made. 
To  figure  exactly  how  much  butter  fat 
is  produced  in  a  week  or  a  month,  the 
milk  from  every  milking  for  the  whole 
period  must  be  tested  and  the  fat  fig- 
ured for  each  milking  separately.  We 
have  stated  many  times  that  the  test 
of  a  cow  is  an  individual  characteristic 
like  the  color  of  her  hair  and  that  con- 
sidering a  whole  lactation  period  the 
test  will  be  about  the  same  year  after 
year.  While  this  is  true  when  a  con- 
siderable period  is  under  consideration, 
the  test  of  a  cow,  or  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat  contained  in  her  milk,  some- 
times varies  quite  widely  from  day  to 
day  without  any  apparent  cause.  Pro- 
fessor Fraser  of  Illinois  University  re- 
ports an  extreme  example  of  this  kind 
in  a  two-day  record  of  a  cow  being 
milked  three  times  daily.  A  test  of  each 
milking  was  made.  The  lowest  of  these 
tests  was  2.7  per  cent  and  the  highest 
6.7.  The  remainder  of  the  tests  were 
between  these  two,  three  of  them  being 
about  3  per  cent.  This  is  of  course  un- 
usual, but  it  illustrates  the  possibilities. 

It  is  clearly  impractical  to  test  every 
milking,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
this  in  order  to  get  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  butter  fat  a  cow  pro- 
duces. It  is  not  out  of  the  question  to 
weigh  the  milk  at  each  milking,  al- 
though on  some  dairy  farms  even  this  is 
not  done,  the  milk  being  weighed  and 
tested  for  a  three-day  period  each 
month.  This  gives  a  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  production,  although  not  as 
nearly  so  as  the  weighing  of  the  milk 
at  each  milking  and  testing  a  composite 
sample  of  two  or  three  days'  milking 
taken  near  the  middle  of  the  period. 
This  latter  method  of  figuring  a  cow's 
production  comes  very  close  to  giving 
the  amount  actually  produced.  It  is 
near  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  judge 
very  closely  the  capacity  of  cows  for 
butter  fat  production.  We  would  advise 
the  testing  of  the  three-day  composite 
sample  on  dairy  farms  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  figure  the  butter  fat  as  ac- 
curately as  possible. 

We  asked  Dairy  Club  members  to  pre- 
pare their  samples  for  testing  by  using 
a  sample  from  the  morning's  and  night's 
milk  of  a  single  day.  We  made  this  rule 
because  we  did  not  wish  to  make  the 
record  work  too  complicated,  although 
as  can  be  readily  seen,  the  test  for  a 
single  day  may  give  results  either  too 
high  or  too  low  when  figured  on  the 
total  pounds  of  milk  for  the  month. 

Many  persons  who  milk  cows  are  not 
clear  in  their  minds  on  this  matter  of 
test.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark 
that  a  certain  cow  never  tested  lower 
than  4  per  cent,  or  perhaps  the  positive 
statement  that  a  certain  cow's  test  is 
5  or  5J  per  cent,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  high  test  happened  to  be  the 
only  one  that  had  ever  been  made  and 
was  from  a  sample  taken  when  the  cow 
was  almost  dry.  The  other  statement 
perhaps  was  based  on  only  two  or  three 
tests  during  the  whole  lactation  period. 
Dairy  Club  members  and  others  who 
have  systematically  tested  cows  for  any 
considerable  period  know  that  the  milk 
a  cow  gives  gradually  increases  in  rich- 
ness the  longer  she  is  milked,  sometimes 
testing  very  high  just  before  she  goes 
dry. 

The  taking  of  the  sample  is  the  most 
important  point  in  getting  a  correct  test. 
Every  Dairy  Club  member  has  been  fur- 
nished with  careful  instructions  on  the 
points  to  observe  in  getting  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  milk.  According  to  the  rules, 
this  sample  is  to  be  taken  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  each  month.  In  case  some 
unusual  condition  prevails  on  this  day 
which  might  cause  the  cow  to  give  milk 
differing  in  composition  from  that  ordi- 
narily given,  it  is  better  to  delay  taking 
the  sample  a  day  or  two.  Club  mem- 
bers have  permission  to  vary  from  this 
rule,  since  the  matter  of  a  day  or  so 
is  not  as  important  as  it  is  to  get  a 
sample  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  average  of  what  the  cow  is  giving 
from  day  to  day. 

In  watching  the  tests  of  the  different 
club  members  from  month  to  month  we 
note  many  variations  which  it  is  impos- 


sible to  explain.  If  we  could  have  been 
present  and  seen  all  the  operations  in 
connection  with  handling  the  cow,  tak- 
ing the  sample,  and  preparing  it  for 
mailing,  we  might  be  able  to  figure  out 
why  some  of  these  variations  occur. 
Quite  a  common  report  from  club  mem- 
bers is  that  tests  are  made  locally 
which  do  not  agree  with  the  official  tests 
made  by  the  dairy  department  of  our 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 
Small  variations  are  to  be  expected 
when  tests  are  made  by  different  testers, 
even  though  the  samples  are  exactly  the 
same.  If  the  variations  are  more  than 
.2  or  .3  or  1  per  cent,  it  would  suggest 
that  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. One  member  wrote  last  week 
that  tests  made  by  the  local  cream 
buyer  from  samples  taken  the  same  day 
varied  as  much  as  .7  of  1  per  cent  from 
the  test  made  at  Manhattan.  In  order 
to  check  such  variations  and  possibly 
find  out  what  is  wrong,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  members  having  duplicate 
tests  made  start  with  the  sample.  Be 
sure  to  take  it  as  accurately  as  possible, 
following  closely  the  instructions  given, 
and  take  a  large  enough  sample  in  one 
bottle  so  the  local  tester  can  take  his 
sample  for  testing  and  have  enough  left 
to  send  to  Manhattan.  This  sample  can 
be  kept  in  a  pint  milk  bottle  or  a  fruit 
jar  and  it  should  be  kept  tightly  cov- 
ered so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
of  course  using  the  preservative  tablet 
to  keep  it  sweet.  Take  this  bottle  of 
milk  to  the  local  tester  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  explain  to  him  that  you  want 
him  to  make  a  test  and  send  a  sample 
of  it  to  Manhattan  for  testing.  Have 
your  mailing  bottle  and  container  ready 
and  ask  the  tested  to  put  the  sample 
for  Manhattan  in  it  for  you.  By  taking 
this  method  of  preparing  duplicate  sam- 
ples, perhaps  with  the  help  of  the  local 
tester  the  cause  for  wide  variations  can 
be  located. 


A  War  Milker's  Experience 

A  young  lady  in  England  who  is  help- 
ing to  win  the  war  by  working  on  a 
dairy  farm,  writes  most  interestingly  of 
her  experiences  in  The  Queen,  an  Eng- 
lish publication.  In  the  course  of  this 
article  she  says: 

"People  have  sometimes  an  idea  that 
milking  is  no  trouble,  but  it  is  quite 
true  that  attention  and  desire  to  learn, 
as  with  most  other  things,  are  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  steady,  persevering  prac- 
tice. After  placing  my  hands  rightly 
and  showing  me  the  rudiments,  a  farmer 
said  to  me:  'Now  you  know  as  much 
as  I  do;  the  rest  you  must  discover  for 
yourself.' 

"That  is  so;  you  must  go  determinedly 
on,  till  you  feel  at  last  you  know  just 
when  and  how  to  press.  Milking  is  warm 
work,  and  I  generally  had  pink  cheeks 
very  quickly.  At  first  my  arms  ached 
and  swelled  greatly,  so  that,  to  my  an- 
noyance, I  often  had  to  stop  and  rest 
them,  but  in  time  this  disappeared,  as 
muscles  hitherto  unused  to  such  work 
became  accustomed  to  it. 

"Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  disheart- 
ened if  you  really  draw  milk,  and  feel 
the  work  is  to  you  liking.  One  cow  that 
fell  to  my  share,  through  being  quiet 
and  having  a  deformed  foot  (which  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  lift  and 
upset  the  pail,  or,  incidentally,  kick  me), 
being  very  hard  to  milk,  really  taught 
me,  I  think,  the  most.  A  great  thing  to 
encourage  women  milkers  is  that  cows 
themselves  prefer  them,  with  their 
softer  hands  and  usually  gentler  man- 
ners. 

"Some  farmers  do  not  insist  on  your 
placing  your  head  against  the  cow,  as 
in  Landseer's  well  known  picture  of  'The 
Maid  and  the  Magpie,'  but  this  is  really 
best,  as  you  can  then  feel  at  once  if 
from  flies  worrying  or  any  other  cause 
the  cow  becomes  uneasy,  and  are  able 
quickly  to  save  the  pail,  with  the  pos- 
sible ioss  of  much  milk.  For  dress,  a 
close  cap.  an  overall  and  golosh  boots 
are  suitable,  but  always  be  sure  that 
whatever  you  have  is  roomy  enough,  es- 
pecially at  the  arms  and  wrists.  Sum- 
mer milking  is  not  nearly  as  pleasant 
as  winter,  owing  to  the  aforesaid  flies 
and  other  heat  troubles,  but  in  winter 
the  exercise  is  quite  invigorating." 

After  all.  saving  is  not  sacrificing. 

Back  up  those  who  are  offering  their 
all — buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 
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Hoover  and  Cotton  War-Beef  Specials 


CLASSIFICATION  known  as  "war- 
beef  specials"  has  been  announced 
by  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  which  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  November  30  to  December  7, 
1918.  This  classification  has  been  cre- 
ated at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Its  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late the  most  economical  methods  of 
feeding  cattle  and  making  beef.  For  the 
champion  carload  in  these  classes,  the 
grand  prize  will  be  the  "Hoover  and 
Cotton"  sterling  silver  bowl. 

Cattle  to  be  eligible  for  entry  in  this 
classification  must  not  have  been  fed 
grain  or  other  concentrated  feeds  be- 
tween May  4  and  the  time  application 
is  made  for  entry,  which  cannot  be 
later  than  the  fifteenth  of  August.  After 
that  time  the  owner  may  feed  his  cat- 
tle such  feeds,  including  grain  and  con- 
centrates, as  in  his  judgment  will  ac- 
complish the  greatest  and  most  econom- 
ical results  in  the  feeding  period;  that 
is,  from  the  date  the  application  is  made 
for  entry  to  the  opening  day  of  the  ex- 
position. 

The  cash  prizes  offered  are  as  follows : 
For  a  carload  of  fifteen  head,  one  year 
and  under  two  years  of  age(  first.  $250; 
second,  $100;  and  third,  $50.  The  same 
prizes  are  offered  for  a  carload  of  fif- 
teen head,  two  years  and  under  three. 

In  judging  these  classes,  quality  and 
finish  will  count  50  per  cent,  gain  25 
per  cent,  and  economy  of  gain  25  per 
cent.  In  figuring  the  economy  of  gain, 
the  cost  of  the  feed  at  the  point  of  feed- 
ing will  be  considered,  using  as  a  basis 
the  neighborhood  cost  of  corn  plus  the 
freight  to  Chicago.  Other  rules  govern- 
ing this  contest  are  as  follows:  (a) 
Application  for  entry  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  first  and  fifteenth  of  August, 
(b)  Cattle  must  be  owned  by  exhibitor 
at  the  time  application  is  made,  (c) 
Cattle  must  not  have  been  fed  grain  or 
other  concentrated  feeds  between  May  1 
and  the  time  application  is  made;  they 
may,  however,  have  been  run  in  stalk 
fields,  (d)  Eighteen  cattle  may  be  fit- 
ted, but  only  fifteen  of  this  number  can 
be  shown  as  one  carload.  (e)  Cattle 
must  be  weighed,  twelve  hours  in  dry 
lot  off  feed  and  water,  on  day  applica- 
tion is  made,  and  a  record  must  be  kept 
of  the  weight  of  these  animals.  The 
cattle  to  be  judged  will  again  be  weighed 
under  similar  conditions,  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  November  30.  (f)  Sworn 
statement  by  the  owner  and  two  other 
reputable  persons  that  cattle  had  not 
beenv  fed  grain  or  other  concentrated 
feeds  between  May  1  and  the  time  ap- 
plication for  entry  is  made,  also  cover- 
ing the  weight  of  animals  on  date  of 
application,  must  be  sent  to  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Exposition  with 
said  application.     (g)  A  record  of  the 


kind,  weight  and  cost  of  feeds  consumed 
during  the  feeding  period  must  be  kept 
by  the  owner,  who  will  deliver  this  in- 
formation, together  with  the  weight  of 
the  animals  at  time  of  entry,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Carload  Cattle 
Division,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ex- 
position. (Blanks  for  all  of  these  pur- 
poses will  be  furnished  on  request  to  the 
general  superintendent. ) 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
we  cannot  continue  our  extravagant 
methods  of  producing  beef.  During  the 
days  of  cheap  grain,  roughage  was  con- 
sidered by  most  breeders  simply  as  a 
filler.  We  must  learn  to  utilize  the 
rough  feeds  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble in  the  production  of  our  market  beef. 
This  classification  will  lend  encourage- 
ment to  feeders  who  are  attempting  to 
work  out  economical  methods  of  put- 
ting beef  on  the  market. 


Pork  for  $11  a  Hundred 

Luther  Dawson,  a  Johnson  County, 
Missouri  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  con- 
ducted a  feeding  test  on  his  farm  last 
winter  to  determine  the  cost  of  pork 
production  under  farm  conditions.  He 
has  a  sow  which  farrowed  a  litter  of  ten 
pigs  August  26,  1917.  Six  were  males. 
Three  of  the  females  were  selected  for 
breeding.  Mr.  Dawson  weighed  the  seven 
pigs  January  15,  1918,  and  placed  them 
in  a  closed  pen.  The  seven  pigs  were 
fed  for  market. 

The  county  agricultural  agent  and  a 
man  from  the  state  experiment  station 
visited  Mr.  Dawson's  farm  April  2  and 
weighed  the  pigs.  According  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  figures,  the  pigs  had  consumed 
5,260  ears  of  No.  2  corn  'during  the  sev- 
enty-seven days  in  which  they  were  on 
feed.  The  pigs  received  sixty  ears  of 
corn  a  day  during  the  first  thirty  days, 
seventy  a  day  during  the  next  thirty, 
and  eighty  a  day  during  the  next  seven- 
teen days.  The  total  amount  of  corn 
was  estimated  at  62.2  bushels.  Tank- 
age was  supplied  from  a  self-feeder,  and 
the  pigs  consumed  160  pounds.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  corn  and  tankage,  they  re- 
ceived four  and  a  half  pounds  of  shorts 
mixed  with  two  gallons  skim  milk  and 
water,  each  day. 

The  total  amount  of  feed  consumed, 
at  market  prices,  was  worth,  according 
to  Mr.  Dawson's  figures,  $125.45.  This 
amount  was  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent feeds  as  follows:  62.2  bushels 
No.  2  corn  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  $93.30; 
160  pounds  tankage  at  $100  per  ton, 
$8;  350  pounds  shorts  at  $2.50  a  hun- 
dred, $8.75;  154  gallons  skim  milk  at 
10  cents  a  gallon,  $15.40.  The  initial 
weight  of  the  seven  pigs  was  510- 
pounds,  and  the  final  weight  was  1,650. 
The  total  gain  of  the  seven  head  was 


War  Savings  Day  Proclamation 

BECAUSE  of  the  pressing  need  of  men,  materials,  fuel  and  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
Government  has  appealed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily to  curtail  their  customary  expenditures  by  denying  themselves 
luxuries  and  unnecessary  comforts,  to  the  end  that  labor  and  materials 
may  be  released  for  war  work.  The  civilian  population  who  remain  at 
home  and  follow  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  must  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  support  the  brave  men  who  have  so  willingly  left  their  homes 
and  offered  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Right  and  Freedom. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  designated  June  28  as  the  day 
upon  which  we  are  to  give  a  new  token  of  our  loyalty  to  the  nation  by 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  purchase  of  War  Savings  Stamps  throughout 
this  year. 

Kansas  is  expected  to  pledge  on  that  day  purchases  of  stamps  to  the 
maturity  value  of  $37,000,000.  Knowing  the  earnest  zeal  with  which  the 
people  of  this  state  have  entered  upon  the  task  before  them,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  we  will  not  fall  behind  our  sister  states,  but  will  subscribe 
more  than  our  quota.  To  bring  the  matter  more  forcibly  to  public  atten- 
tion, I,  Arthur  Capper,  do  hereby  proclaim  Friday,  June  28,  as  War  Savings 
Day  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  upon  which  day  all  persons  shall  give  their 
pledges  for  War  Savings  Stamps  at  such  times  and  places  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  appointed  by  P.  W.  Goebel,  War  Savings  Director  for 
this  state,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Turn  Kerosene  into  Power 

MOGUL  kerosene  en- 
gines will  be  bought 
for  many  thousands  of  farms 
this  year  because  so  many 
farm  power  users  finally 
realize  that  lasting  engine  satis- 
faction comes  only  with  perfect 
kerosene  engine  design,  best 
materials,  long  manufacturing 
experience,  and  prompt,  de- 
pendable repair  service. 

Take  a  few  profitable  minutes  to 
glance  over  tins  diagram  of  the  pat- 
ented mixer  which  enables  Mogul 
engines  to  operate  successfully  on 
kerosene,  and  which  can  be  found  on 
no  other  engine.  To  start  engine, 
place  the  dampers  as  indicated  by  A 
and  D.  Open  the  gasoline  valve,  E, 
which  will  supply  gasoline  from  the 
small  bowl,  F,  used  only  for  starting. 
After  the  engine  is  started,  place  the 
dampers  in  the  positions  indicated  by 
B  and  C.  Open  the  valve,  G,  and  the  engine  will  run  on 
kerosene.  When  the  engine  is  warmed  up,  "upply  a  little 
water  by  opening  valve,  H,  which  is  needed  for  the  success- 
ful using  of  kerosene  by  large  engines.  (No  water  is  used  on 
the  smaller  size  engines.) 

The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  this  Mogul  mixer  are  of 
tremendous  importance  because  kerosene  is  the  great  economy 
engine  fuel  nowadays,  cutting  power  cost  in  half.  Kerosene 
economy,  coupled  with  the  known  value  of  International 
Harvester  machine  construction,  makes  the  Mogul  the  right 
power  for  all-around  use  on  any  farm. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  study  Mogul 
details,  then  see  the  Mogul  engine  dealer. 
Mogul  engines  are  of  all  styles,  ranging 
in  size  from  1  to  SO-h.  p.  Write  the 
address  below  for  catalogue. 

Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion        Peering         McCormick         Milwaukee  Otborne 


1,140  pounds.  The  barrows  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.23  pounds,  and 
the  sow  1.43  pounds. 

These  figures  indicate  that  Mr.  Daw- 
son, even  at  these  high  prices  of  feed, 
produced  pork  at  a  cost  of  $11  a  hun- 
dred, under  dry  lot  conditions.  He  sold 
the  hogs  April  3  for  $16.75  a  hundred 
and  they  weighed  1,640  pounds  at  War- 
rensburg  that  day. 

To  Control  Scours  in  Calves 

The  practice  of  allowing  calves  to  re- 
main with  their  dams  until  large  enough 
for  weaning  has  been  proved  unprofit- 
able where  there  is  a  market  for  milk 
or  butter  fat.  Consequently  most  farm- 
ers who  sell  the  product  of  their  cows 
have  adopted  hand  feeding  for  raising 
calves.  The  economy  of  this  practice 
goes  unchallenged,  but  there  is  constant 
danger  of  causing  digestive  troubles  in 
the  calf. 

The  digestive  organs  of  the  young  calf 
are  adjusted  to  receive  warm  milk  direct 
from  the  udder  in  small  quantities  at 
short  intervals.  Of  course,  it  is  imprac- 
tical to  imitate  such  conditions  when 
feeding  by  hand,  but  they  should  be 
duplicated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  avoid 
scours.  Prevention,  says  M.  H.  Fohr- 
man,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, is  the  best  means  of  control. 
Overfeeding,  irregular  feeding,  dirty 
pails,  cold  milk,  sour  milk,  or  old  milk 
will  cause  trouble.  These,  however,  can 
be  avoided. 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
healthy  calves,  and  the  feeder  must  al- 
ways be  on  the  lookout  for  indications 
of  scouring.  At  the  first  indication  of 
disease  he  should  effect  a  quick  cure, 
before  the  first  condition  becomes 
chronic.  Where  calves  are  fed  from  the 
pail,  it  is  easy  for  the  feeder  to  watch 
tails  and  hocks  for  indications  of  scour- 
ing. As  soon  as  trouble  is  detected,  the 
feed  of  the  calf  should  be  reduced  at 
least  half.  Administer  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  in  warm  milk  by  means  of  a  small 
drenching  bottle.  This  will  tend  to  re- 
move all  irritating  substances  from  the 
bowels.  Feed  should  then  be  gradually 
restored  to  the  normal  amount,  and  for- 
maldehyde solution  should  be  added  to 
the  milk  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful 
per  pound  of  milk  fed.  This  formalde- 
hyde solution  should  be  made  up  as 
follows:  One  part  of  formalin  (40  per 
cent  solution  of  formaldehyde)  to  thirty - 
one  parts  of  water.  If  prompt  improve- 
ment does  not  follow  this  treatment,  re- 
peat the  dose  of  oil,  and  accompany  it 


Cut  Your 
Own 
ScZage 
This  Year 


Tbe  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Don't  wait  for  a  silo  filling  crew.  Pill  eflo 
when  crop is  right— refill  again  without  extra 
cost.  Get  an  *  Ohio"  to  fit  yonr  needs.  Va- 
riety of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up.  40  to  300 
tons  a  day.  Bigr  "Ohio"  features— direct 
drive,  friction  reverse,  single* lever  control, 
etc.  Automatic  beater  feed.  Silverized 
Silage— packs  air-tight— makes  better  food. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..   Box  352.   SALEM,  OHIO 

"Modern  Silage  Methods,**  264-paoa  text-  book,  25c 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 

Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DOLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  Otis  Bldgr.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Plant :  £1  Dorado,  Kansas. 


with  another  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  feed. 

The  most  critical  periods  in  the  life  of 
the  young  calf  are  at  the  age  of  four  to 
six  weeks,  when  the  feed  is  changed 
from  whole  to  skim  milk,  and  six  to  ten 
weeks,  when  the  calf  is  beginning  to  eat 
grain  and  hay. 

Calves  are  always  greedy,  and  for  this 
reason  over-feeding  should  be  avoided. 
This  is  true  particularly  when  alfalfa 
bay  is  being  fed,  as  it  is  extremely 
palatable,  and  the  animal  is  apt  to  gorge 
itself  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  diges- 
tive abilitv. 
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SUGAR  fllBOE 


A.  tcA spoonful  mem 

jnotlrinrj('¥bu.  sxy,'Vet  a. 
neaping  teaspoonM, 
saved  each,  meal  far 
120  days  for  each,  of  the 
OOO.  ooo.ooo  persons 
in  the  United  States 
makes  a  pile  as  b\ji  as  the 
**&oWorth  building  ■  enoujjh. 
to  supply  the  entire  armed. 

foetus  of  the  nation. 


KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SE&/X3hfiE; 

all  fliee.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  oS 
metal,  can' t  spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  for  $1.  , 

SAEOLD  SOUERS,  100  DeEalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y> 

BEE  SUPPLIES  L0Wpers.tCE8 

Big  money  for  you  In  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  166  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IIH00&8    ANB  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg         -    -  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


OrrAWA,KANS 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHETED. 
CAMISflll  r.OWNi-3 
CuRtFICOVLRYOKtS 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering   be   sure    to  ask   for   Book   No.  7. 

Price,  postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


"What  is  the  matter  with  the  world? 
Every  person  you  meet  has  some  solu- 
tion. Will  you  let  me  have  my  guess? 
I  believe  the  thing  that  is  wrong  is  that 
the  world  became  a  neighborhood  with- 
out also  becoming  a  brotherhood.  Our 
means  of  rapid  transportation  brought 
the  whole  world  close  together,  and  we 
immediately  began  building  spiked  -fenc- 
es." This  is  the  opinion  of  Frank  E. 
Brown  of  Chicago,  prominent  in  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  and  also 
in  the  work  of  the  International  Sun- 
day School  Association. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  Inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me— 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and  mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness; 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree 
If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me, 

As  each  one  knows  his  own  self,  we 

Could  look  each  other  in  the  face 

And  see  therein  a  truer  grace. 

Life  has^so  many  hidden  woes, 

So  many  thorns  for  every  rose; 

The  "why"  of"  things  our  hearts  would  see, 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 

—Nixon  Waterman  in  "In  Merry  Mood." 


Daily  Care  for  Clothing 

Money,  time  and  labor  may  all  be 
saved  if  the  clothing  is  carefully  cared 
for  each  day. 

The  hole  should  be  mended  when  it 
first  appears.  If  left  it  grows  larger, 
disfiguring  the  garment  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  requiring  more  time 
for  repair. 

When  hooks,  eyes,  snaps  or  buttons 
are  not  promptly  replaced  the  garment 
is  soon  pinned  ouf.  ff  "* 

If  all  spots  are  removed  and  the  gar- 
ment carefully  brushed  and  pressed  be- 
fore it  is  put  away,  it  is  always  ready 
for  wear. 

This  constant  care  not  only  lengthens 
the  life  of  a  garment,  but  keeps  it  look- 
ing well  as  long  as  it  lasts. — Charlotte 
E.  Carpenter,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

The  Sewing  Room 

In  planning  the  home  the  last  room 
to  be  thought  of,  most  often  forgotten 
entirely,  is  the  room  in  which  sewing 
may  be  done.  Seldom  is  a  room  which 
has  the  proper  light  and  ventilation 
planned  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  sewing  is  to  be  done  in  the 
home,  then  the  comfort  of  the  seamstress 
should  be  considered.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  may  be  saved  if  one 
room  in  the  house  is  set  aside  where  all 
the  sewing  equipment  is  kept,  and  may 
always  be  found  when  it  is  needed.  If 
the  house  is  not  large  enough  to  include 
this  room,  then  a  pleasant  corner  of  a 
bedroom  or  hall  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  woman  to  be  able  to  drop 
her  sewing  at  any  time  to  entertain  a 
caller,  or  to  attend  to  other  work  in  the 
house  without  feeling  that  all  of  her 
sewing  must  be  put  up  each  time  she  is 
called  away.  In  selecting  a  room  for 
sewing  one  must  consider  if  there  are 
plenty  of  windows  for  ligM  and  ventila- 
tion, if  the  room  is  pleasant  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer,  if  it  is  large 
enough  to  hold  conveniently  all  the  sew- 
ing equipment,  and  yet  not  too  large, 
and  if  it  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
house  where  the  housewife  may  attend 
to  other  duties  without  taking  extra 
steps,  such  as  answering  the  telephone, 
door  bell,  or  caring  for  children. 

A  well-made  garment  requires  well- 
selected  and  substantial  sewing  equip- 
ment. The  equipment  necessary  in  con- 
structing the  family  wardrobe  includes: 
Sewing  machine  with  attachments,  cut- 
ting table,  skirt  gauge,  ironing  board, 
iron,  one  yard  of  pressing  canvas,  small 
bowl  for  water,  yard  stick,  sewing  box 
or  basket  for  small  equipment  such  as 
shears,  small  scissors,  emery,  tracing 
wheel,  stiletto,  thimble,  tapeline,  needles, 
sewing  thread,  basting  thread,  pin 
cushion  and  pins. 

Very  desirable  articles  which  may  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  list  are:  Dress 
form,  wardrobe  for  unfinished  garments, 
roll  of  wrapping  paper  for  patterns,  lev- 
eling table,  ripping  knife — a  safety  razor 
blade  is  one  of  the  best — and  a  mirror. 
— University  of  Missouri  Bulletin. 

Are  Your  Children  Well  Fed? 

The  weighing  and  measuring  test  of 
children  under  school  age,  now  going 
forward  in  connection  with  Children's 
Year,  will  afford  American  mothers  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  to  save  100,000  lives.  When 
a  child  is  found  to  be  notably  below  the 
average  in  his  development  it  may  mean 
in  many  cases  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 


nourished,  either  from  actual  lack  of 
food,  or  because  his  food  is  badly 
chosen,  or  because  he  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  bad  eating  habits. 

A  recent  report  by  Dr.  Josephine 
Baker,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Hygiene, 
City  of  New  York,  says  that  90,000 
school  children  in  that  city  are  distinctly 
undernourished,  30,000  more  are  in  need 
of  medical  attention^  while  still  thou- 
sands more  are  in  such  a  state  of  health 
that  they  will  easily  slip  over  into 
undernourishment  if  present  conditions 
continue.  It  is  impossible  to  do  much 
to  correct  in  adults  the  results  of  mal- 
nutrition in  childhood,  but  there  are 
about  ten  million  children  under  five 
years  of  age  in  American  homes  today 
who  can  be  prevented  from  making  such 
a  showing  as  they  shall  come  on  to  ma- 
turity. These  undernourished  school 
children  began,  in  many  cases,  by  being 
undernourished  in  the  years  while  they 
were  yet  at  home,  when  the  results 
might  perhaps  have  been  prevented  if 
the  mother  had  understood  what  was 
taking  place. 

Children  must  have  plenty  to  eat. 
Adults  can  get  along  for  some  time,  if 
necessary,  on  noticeably  restricted  diets 
without  serious  impairment  of  health, 
but  children  can  not  draw  on  their  re- 
serves in  this  way  without  detriment  to 
their  growth  and  vigor.  Children  from 
two  to  six  years  should  have  three  good 
meals  a  day,  the  heaviest  one  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Their  day's  food 
should  include  plenty  of  milk,  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  pints — skim  milk 
may  be  used  if  butter  is  given  also — 
plenty  of  cereals  and  green  vegetables, 
particularly  leaf  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach.  It  is  desirable  also  to  have  a 
more  varied  diet  and  to  include  sugar, 
fruits,  eggs,  and  meats,  with  fish  and 
fowl,  in  the  daily  meals.  Information 
regarding  these  matters  will  be  fur- 
nished to  mothers  if  they  will  write  to 
the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Where  the  conditions  are  such  that 
children  are  suffering  from  actual  lack 
of  food,  the  community  must  deal  with 
the  problem  and  apply  to  it  such  solu- 
tion as  may  best  fit  local  conditions. — 
Mrs.  Max  West. 


Points  in  Cooking  Vegetables 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  using  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  They  mean  vigor 
and  health  for  you.  Use  what  you  can 
while  they  are  fresh  and  at  their  best, 
and  if  you  have  more  than  you  can  use 
now,  can,  dry,  or  preserve  them  in  other 
ways  for  winter  use. 

Remember  the  many  good  things  vege- 
tables can  do  for  your  body.  They  help 
keep  your  blood  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
your  whole  body  in  good  condition. 
Vegetables  are  better  than  medicine  to 
prevent  the  common  evil  of  constipa- 
tion. 

And,  besides  all  these,  think  how  ap- 
petizing they  are — crisp  lettuce,  sweet, 
juicy  beets,  tender  peas,  celery,  beans, 
and  corn — all  sorts  of  flavors  and  tex- 
tures to  lend  variety  to  your  meals. 

Vegetables  just  out  of  the  garden 
taste  best  when  simply  cooked — steamed, 
boiled  or  baked — and  served  with  a  little 
salt,  butter,  milk  or  cream.  Often  a 
heavily-seasoned  sauce  covers  up  the 
more  desirable  vegetable  flavor. 

Overcooking  of  vegetables  impairs 
their  flavor.  Very  delicate  flavors  are 
destroyed,  while  vegetables  with  strong 
flavors,  such  as  cabbage  or  onions,  be- 
come disagreeably  strong  if  cooked  too 
long.  Overcooking  also  destroys  the  at- 
tractive color  of  some  vegetables. 

Cook  summer  vegetables  as  soon  after 
they  are  gathered  as  you  can,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  flavor.  If  they  must  be 
kept  over,  keep  in  the  ice  box  or  some 
other  cool  place. 

Let  wilted  vegetables  soak  in  cold 
water  to  freshen  them.  If  vegetables 
must  stand  after  paring,  covering  with 
cold  water  will  prevent  wilting  and  dis- 
coloration. 

Before  cooking,  put  head  vegetables 
and  greens  in  cold  water  for  an  hour, 
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All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8801 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
fronts  are  gathered  at  the  shoulders  to  the 
back,  which  extend  over  in  yoke  effect.  The 
long  sleeves  are  so  cleverly  cut  that  the 
tight  sections  at  the  wrists  may  be  rolled 
back  to  form  cuffs.  No.  8798 — Girls'  Long- 
Waist  ed  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  The  dress  is  slightly  long-waisted, 
and  it  has  a  long,  graceful  surplice  closing 
which  extends  over  to  the  left  side.  The 
skirt  is  all  in  one  piece  and  is  gathered  all 
around  to  the  wide  belt.  No.  8803 — Ladies' 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The  dress  is  to  be  slipped  on 
over  the  head  and  is  open  under  the  arms 
to  the  waist  line.  A  narrow  belt  holds  the 
dress  in  panel  effect  at  each,  side  of  the 
front. 


No.  8702 — Ladies*  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  This 
conservative  model  is  of  the  sort  which 
seems  to  fit  in  anywhere.  The  simple  waist 
has  a  graceful  shawl  collar  and  square  vest 
of  contrasting  color  and  material.  The 
skirt  has  two  gores,  and  it  is  gathered 
slightly  all  around.  No.  8722— Girls'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  12  and  14  years.  This 
little  dress  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  sailor 
dress.  The  blouse  slips  over  the  head  in 
middy  stvle,  and  it  has  a  band  around  the 
lower  edge  with  buttons  at  intervals.  The 
skirt  is  in  one  piece,  and  it  is  so  plaited  that 
the  front  forms  a  wide  box  plait  or  panel. 
No.  8B93 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36.  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  over- 
blouse  stvle  of  dress  is  to  be  worn  a  great 
deal  for  the  coming  season.  The  overblouse 
is  separate  and  it  adds  a  very  smart  touch 
to  the  dress.  The  foundation  of  the  dress 
is  very  simple,  for  it  consists  of  a  plain 
waist  buttoning  at  center  front,  with  a  two- 
gored  skirt  gathered  to  it. 
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with  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  to 
remove  insects,  then  wash  very  care- 
fully. 

Drain  all  boiled  vegetables  as  soon  as 
tender — they  become  soggy  if  they  are 
allowed  to  stand  undrained  after  cook- 
ing. The  water  drained  off  may  be 
saved  for  soup  stock. 

Most  vegetables  should  be  cooked  in 
a  small  amount  of  water,  because  a  part 
of  the  mineral  salts  dissolves  out  into 
the  water,  and  is  lost  if  the  water  is. 
thrown  away.  Cook  whole  when  pos- 
sible. 

Tender  spinach  or  lettuce  leaves  re- 
quire no  added  water  for  cooking.  If 
thoroughly  washed,  enough  water  will 
cling  to  the  leaves  to  prevent  their 
burning. 

Delicately-flavored  vegetables  should 
be  steamed  or  cooked  slowly  in  a  small 
amount  of  boiling  water  until  tender 
and  the  water  boils  away. 

Strong-flavored  vegetables  may  be 
cooked  uncovered  in  a  large  amount  of 
rapidly-boiling  water,  and  the  water 
changed  several  times  during  cooking. 

Starchy  vegetables  should  be  put  on 
to  cook  in  sufficiently  large  amount  of 
boiling  water  to  cover  them.  Boil  gently 
and  keep  kettle  covered. 

The  time  required  for  cooking  vege- 
tables depends  on  the  kind,  size,  and 
age  of  the  vegetable.  You  must  use  your 
judgment  in  deciding  when  they  are 
done,  but  this  time-table  for  cooking 
green  vegetables  in  water  may  help  you : 

Asparagus  15-20  minutes 

Beans,  Lima  (green)  f-  1  hour 

Beans,  string   1-  3  hour9 

Beets,  old   3-  4  hours 

Beets,  young   f-  1  hour 

Cabbage  20-30  minutes 

Carrots  30-60  minutes 

Cauliflower  20-30  minutes 

Corn,  green  10-15  minutes 

Onions  20-30  minutes 

Parsnips  30-45  minutes 

Peas,  green  20-30  minutes 

Potatoes  30-40  minutes 

Spinach  15-30  minutes 

Squash  20-30  minutes 

Turnips  30-45  minutes 

— U.  S.  Food  Leaflet. 
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Wheat  Not  Essential  to  Health 

"Wheat  has  no  superiority  over  other 
cereals  excepting  for  yeast  bread."  This 
is  the  answer  of  the  dietitians  of  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  the  persons  who 
would  excuse  their  use  of  wheat  flour  on 
the  plea  of  its  being  necessary  in  feed- 
ing children. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  other  cereals 
cannot  be  used  in  place  of  wheat  for 
children,"  says  Miss  Amy  L.  Daniels,  who 
is  a  leader  in  child  welfare.  "Corn  flour 
made  into  porridge  for  young  children  is 
quite  as  good  as  cream  of  wheat. 
Strained  rolled  oats  is  equally  good. 
There  is  probably  not  more  than  one 
person  in  a  thousand  who  cannot  use  the 
substitute  flours  because  of  danger  to 
health. 

"Wheat  is  necessary  in  yeast  breads, 
not  because  of  any  superior  nutritive 
value  but  because  the  gluten  in  wheat 
enables  the  bread  to  rise  properly  and 
the  loaf  is  therefore  better  in  texture 
and  quality." 

A  Guide  in  Baking 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  a  list 
giving  the  equivalents  of  a  cupful  of 
wheat  flour  in  some  other  cereals.  The 
Office  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  experimental  kitchen  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  report  the 
following  more  complete  list  of  weights 
and  measures  which  have  been  tested  in 
their  laboratories. 

In  substituting  for  one  cupful  of  flour 
use  the  following  measurements,  each  of 
which  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  cupful  of 
flour: 

Barley,  If  cupfuls. 

Buckwheat,  f  cupful. 

Corn  flour,  1  cupful  (scant). 

Corn  meal  (coarse),  £  cupful. 

Corn  meal  (fine),  1  cupful  (scant). 

Cornstarch,  f  cupful. 

Peanut  flour,  1  cupful  (scant). 

Potato  flour,  f  cupful. 

Rice  flour,  £  cupful. 

Rolled  oats,  1J  cupfuls. 

Rolled  oats  (ground  in  meat  chopper), 
1&  cupfuls. 

Soy-bean  flour,  £  cupful. 

Sweet  potato  flour,  1J  cupfuls. 

This  table  will  help  you  to  make  good 
griddle  cakes,  muffins,  cakes,  cookies, 
drop  biscuits,  and  nut  or  raisin  bread, 
without  using  any  wheat  flour.  You 
will  not  need  new  recipes.  Just  use  the 
ones  your  family  has  always  liked,  but 
for  each  cupful  of  flour  use  the  amount 


of  substitute  given  in  the  table.  You 
can  change  your  muffin  recipe  like  this: 
Old  Recipe 

2  cupfuls  wheat  flour 
4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
teaspoomful  salt 
tablespoonful  sugar 
cupful  milk 
egg 

tablespoonful  fat 

New  Recipe 

cupfuls  barley  flour 
cupful   (scant)   corn  flour 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
teaspoonful  salt 
tablespoonful  sugar 
cupful  milk 
egg 

_  tablespoonful  fat. 

The  only  difference  is  the  substitution 
for  the  wheat  flour.     Everything  else 
remains  the  same.    You  can  change  all 
of  your  recipes  in  a  similar  way. 
Good  Combinations 
You  will  get  better  results  if  you  mix 
two  substitutes  than  if  you  use  just  one 
alone.    Some  good  combinations  aie: 
Rolled  oats,  ground  1        [  Corn  flour 


M 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1% 
1 
4 
Yi 
1 
l 
1 
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Barley  flour 
or 

Buckwheat  flour 
or 

Peanut  flour 


and 


Rice  flour 
or 

Potato  flour 


Sweet  potato  flour 
or 

Soy-bean  flour         j         I  Corn  meal 
Cautions 

All  measurements  should  be  accurate. 
A 'standard  measuring  cup  is  equal  to  a 
half  pint. 

The  batter  often  looks  too  thick,  and 
sometimes  too  thin,  but  you  will .  find 
that  if  you  have  measured  according  to 
the  table  the  result  will  be  good  after 
baking. 

Bake  all  substitute  mixtures  more 
slowly  and  longer. 

Drop  biscuits  are  better  than  the  rolled 
biscuits  when  substitutes  are  used. 

Pie  crusts  often  do  not  roll  well  and 
have  to  be  patted  onto  the  pan.  They 
do  not  need  chilling  before  baking. 


Bavarian  Creams 

Bavarian  creams  are  prepared  from 
sweetened  fruit,  gelatin,  and  whipped 
cream.  If  desired,  part  of  the  cream  may 
be  omitted  and  the  whites  of  eggs  used 
instead.  Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used. 
If  the  fruit  is  fresh,  it  should  be  crushed, 
strained,  and  sweetened.  The  gelatin  is 
soaked  in  cold  water  before  using.  It  is 
then  dissolved  in  the  hot  fruit  juice. 
When  this  is  cold  and  slightly  thickened, 
fold  in  the  whipped  cream,  pour  into  a 
mold,  and  chill.  A  Bavarian  cream  is  a 
wholesome  and  delicious  dessert,  as  well 
as  an  inexpensive  one.  One  pint  of 
cream  will  make  a  quart  and  a  half  of 
Bavarian. 


Rice  and  Pea  Timbales 

Place  one  tablespoonful  of  seasoned, 
cooked  peas  in  the  bottom  of  individual 
greased  molds.  Fill  the  molds  with 
cooked  hominy  or  rice.  Set  them  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  them  for 
twenty  minutes.  Turn  the  timbales  from 
the  molds,  and  serve  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

-   Yellow  Sauce 

1  tablespoonful  butter 
1  tablespoonful  cornstarch 
1  cupful  milk 
1  egg  yolk 

Minced  parsley  or  green  pepper 

Paprika 

Melt  the  butter,  remove  the  pan  from 
the  heat,  and  add  the  cornstarch.  Stir 
the  mixture  until  it  is  well  blended.  Add 
the  milk  and  cook  the  sauce  until  it  is 
thickened,  stirring  it  constantly.  Then 
add  the  beaten  egg  yolk  gradually  and 
the  seasonings,  and  cook  for  about  two 
minutes,  or  until  the  egg  is  thickened. 
Serve  at  once. 


W.  S.  S.  means  War  Savings  Stamps. 
It  also  means  We  Should  Save.  Buy  W. 
S.  S.  for  $4.17  in  June  and  you  will  have 
$5  in  January,  1923 — 4  per  cent  com- 
pound interest.  Not  only  good  invest- 
ment but  a  proof  of  loyalty. 

BOUDOIR  NEGLIGEES 


DAINTT  CROCHETED 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


A  book  of  thirty-four  dainty  crocheted 
and  tatted  boudoir  patterns,  by  Adeline 
Cordet.  When  ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for 
Book  No.  3.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress Fancy  Work  Dept.,  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  *  r.  f.  D  


Town  ;  state. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address: 

Name  R.  F.  D  


Town  State. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
le»s  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.     Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY:  FARMERS, 
men-women.  Thousands  government  war 
jobs  open.  $100  month.  Write  for  list. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford.  Wisconsin. 

TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.    Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old.  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  well  marked,  from  heavy  produc- 
ers; four  to  six  weeks  old;  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure;  $25  each,  crated  and  shipped  to  your 
station.  Express  and  all  charges  paid  here. 
Highland  View  Place,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable .prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge.  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

FOR  SALE  —  COMPLETE  THRESHING 
outfit,  $1,750.  Consists  of  a  40-80  gas  trac- 
tor and  a  34-56  Buffalo-Pitts  steel  frame 
separator.  All  in  good  condition  and  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Outfit  has  run  about  fifty 
days  and  is  a  bargain.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself.  Come  to  St.  Marys  or  Paxico, 
Kansas,  and  see  Carl  Miller,  Belvue,  Kan. 

USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 

FOR  SALE — MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new,  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price,  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

FOR  SALE — BLACK  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
4c  pound.     Handwerk  Bros.,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  BUSHELS  GOOD 
recleaned  alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  $9  per  bushel 
if  a  quantity  is  taken.  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne, 
Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

ESKIMO  DOGS  FOR  SALE.  RUNNER 
ducks  wanted.  Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg, 
Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  D.  FISHER.  OF  WIL- 
more,  Powell  Township,  Comanche  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1918,  one 
yearling  steer,  black  with  white  face,  crop 
off  left  ear.  Appraised  at  $40.  Ray  B. 
Bachman,  County  Clerk,  Coldwater.  Kansas. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandels, 
Omaha. 

A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son,  of  Ness  City,  Kansas, 
will  be  among  the  leading  Poland  China 
exhibitors  at  the  leading  fairs  this  fall. 
They  have  been  among  the  leading  show 
men  at  the  state  fairs  for  several  years  and 
have  always  gone  home  with  a  good  share 
of  the  first  premiums. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SEVEN  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
headed  by  roosters  costing  $15  to  $50.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $3;  thirty  eggs,  $5;  fifty  eggs,  $8. 
Special  utility  eggs,  $7.50  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  Catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kansas. 

 LANGSHANS.  

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  7c  EACH; 
over  100,  6c.     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 


POULTRY  WANTED. 

SHIP     BROILERS,  HENS,  ROOSTERS, 

when    ready.     Coops  loaned    free.  Paying 

prices  published  in  Daily  Capital.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


F.  C.  Kingsley,  of  Auburn,  Kansas,  reports 
the  sale  of  two  very  fine  roan  Shorthorn 
heifers  to  C.  M.  Hutchison,  Wakeeney,  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Kingsley  owns  one  of  the  choice 
herds  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle  in  this 
state.  His  herd  was  founded  twenty-six 
years  ago  with  the  best  individuals  and 
blood  lines  to  be  had  at  that  time.  Only 
high  class  sires  of  popular  blood  lines  have 
been  used  since  its  foundation.  This  year 
he  has  twenty-two  head  of  choice  spring 
calves.  He  has  sixty-five  head  in  his  herd 
at  this  time  and  he  has  found  pure-bred 
Shorthorns  and  alfalfa  a  very  profitable 
combination  on  his  farm. 


W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons,  of  Elgin,  Illinois, 
owners  of  one  of  the  largest  and  heaviest 
producing  herds  of  pure-bred  and  high- 
grade  Holsteins  in  that  state,  report  their 
herd  making  a  splendid  record  again  this 
year.  Their  herd  has  been  bred  and  built 
up  for  production.  All  sires  used  in  this 
herd  have  been  backed  by  the  breed's  best 
records  and  many  of  the  heavy  producing 
herds  in  this  country  were  started  with 
foundation  stock  from  this  famous  herd. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  55  of  the 
National  Duroc  Jersey  Record.  Volume  55 
is  now  ready  for  distribution  and  contains 
the  pedigrees  of  males  from  No.  227501  to 
235999  and  the  pedigrees  of  females  from 
No.  672000  to  591998.  and  other  information 
of  value  to  Duroc  breeders. 


D.  Ballantyne  &  Son,  of  Herington.  Kan- 
sas, are  the  owners  of  the  famous  Abbotts- 
ford  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  This  firm  has 
produced  some  valuable  cattle  that  have 
gon%  out  for  foundation  stock.  They  have 
sold  cattle  to  found  herds  in  most  all  the 
eastern  states  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  herd  now  numbers  sixty-five  head  of 
breeding  cows  and  heifers.  Each  year  it 
has  been  their  plan  to  sell  twenty-five  to 
thirty  head  of  select  cows  and  heifers  for 
breeding  stock.  Their  cattle  are  developed 
along  lines  that  insure  good  breeding  stock. 
The  herd  is  not  pampered. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Abilene,  Kansas, 
owners  of  Sand  Springs  Farm  and  one  of 
the  famous  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in  Kan- 
sas, report  their  herd  making  a  great  rec- 
ord again  this  year.  Their  herd  is  bred  for 
production  and  their  records  demonstrate 
that  it  pays  to  build  a  herd  with  strictly 
record  breeding.  They  have  cows  in  the 
full  aged  class  with  year  records  of  19,810 
pounds  milk  and  670  pounds  butter.  In  the 
four-year-old  class  they  have  cows  with 
thirty-day  records  of  2,040  pounds  milk  and 
101  Vz  pounds  butter.  Tn  the  two-year-old 
class  they  have  heifers  with  one  year  rec- 
ords of  11,000  pounds  milk  and  450  pounds 
butter.  This  firm  alsc  owns  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  pure-bred  Poland  China  hogs 
in  Kansas.  They  have  the  best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed  and  this  year  they  have  raised 
a  very  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs  that  are  grow- 
ing out  fine. 

F.  C.  Kingsley,  of  Augusta,  Kansas,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  two  very  fine  roan  Short- 
horn heifers  to  C.  M.  Hutchison,  Wakeeney, 
Kansas.  Mr.  Kingsley  owns  one  of  the 
choice  herds  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle 
in  this  state.  His  herd  was  founded  twenty- 
six  years'  ago  with  the  best  individuals  and 
blood  lines  to  be  had  at  that  time.  Only 
high  class  sires  of  popular  blood  lines  have 
been  used  since  its  foundation.  This  year 
he  has  twenty-two  head  of  choice  spring 
calves.  He  has  sixty-five  head  in  his  herd 
at  this  time  and  he  has  found  pure-bred 
Shorthorns  and  alfalfa  a  very  profitable 
combination  on  his  farm. 


George  Morton,  Oxford,  Kansas,  has  one 
of  the  good  herds  of  big  Poland  China  hogs 
in  Southeast  Kansas.  At  the  head  of  this 
herd  is  Gerstdale  Jumbo  by  Gerstdale  Jones. 
His  dam  was  one  of  the  good  sows.  Mouw's 
Giant  Lady,  a  sow  that  sold  for  $500. 
Gerstdale  Jumbo  is  assisted  by  Morton's 
Giant  by  Disher's  Giant  out  of  the  big  sow, 
Lady  Lunker.  Mr.  Morton  has  raised  sev- 
enty spring  pigs  and  they  are  a  well  grown 
out  lot  of  March  pigs.  He  is  a  splendid 
feeder  and  knows-  how  to  handle  hogs.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
splendid  lot  of  young  boars  that  are  pros- 
pects for  herd  headers. 


Summer  Care  of  Poultry 


HE  farm  poultry  grower  who  gets 
his  or  her  flock  through  the  last 
of  the  summer  months  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  winter's  work  is 
fortunate  because  of  being  in  position  to 
share  largely  in  the  good  prices  and  con- 
sequent profits  which  the  fall  and  win- 
ter season  bring.  July  and  August  may 
be  said  to  be  the  most  exacting  of  all 
the  summer  months  for  the  poultry 
raiser.  These  months  usually  bring  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  unless  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  the  chickens  suffer  se- 
vere drains  upon  their  vitality,  resulting 
either  in  death  or  in  stunted  growth. 

Many  poultrymen  make  the  mistake 
of  believing  that  because  the  chickens 
have  gone  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer  seasons  in  good  shape  they  need 
little  attention  now,  when  the  fact  is 
they  require  more  constant  care  than 
before.  Excessive  hot  weather  is  just 
as  bad  in  its  way  on  chicks  as  excessive 
cold  weather.  They  require  comfort  in 
both  seasons,  and  in  order  to  be  com- 
fortable during  hot  weather  they  must 
have  plenty  of  shade,  fresh  water,  and 
dusting  material.  If  your  yards  or  runs 
are  lacking  in  these  essentials,  they 
should  be  supplied  immediately,  espe- 
cially for  the  young  chickens.  The  lat- 
ter are  in  particular  need  of  abundance 
of  shade,  for  the  hot  sun  seems  to  melt 
the  vitality  right  out  of  them  and  they 
become  listless  and  droopy. 

On  most  farms  at  this  season  the 
early-hatched  chicks  are  running  at  large 
and  they  can  generally  be  found  during 
the  hot  part  of  the  day  seeking  shade 
among  the  weeds  and  bushes  and  along 
the  fence  rows.  They  are  well-feathered, 
well-fed,  contented  and  growing  nicely, 
but  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  late-hatched  chicks,  are  kept  in 
coops  in  the  yard,  perhaps  in  the  hot 
sun,  with  nothing  but  a  few  boards  to 
shield  them  from  its  fierce  rays.  They 
become  sunburned  as  a  result,  and  there 
are  no  feathers  to  take  the  place  of  the 
down  as  it  wears  off,  leaving  the  chicks 
naked  and  scrawny,  half  formed  and 
robbed  of  their  vitality.  Put  the  chicks 
in  the  shade  and  provide  plenty  of  fresh 
water  if  you  want  them  to  grow  and 
feather  nicely  and  be  ornaments  to  the 
flock. 

The  old  stock  requires  the  same  sort 
of  care  if  they  are  to  be  gotten  out  of 
the  molting  period  in  good  condition, 
prepared  to  do  their  full  share  toward 
keeping  the  fall  and  winter  egg  basket 
well  filled. 


Give  Chickens  Plenty  of  Room 

It  is  now  time  the  chickens  that  were 
hatched  in  April  should  be  taken  from 
the  brooder  houses  and  given  free  range, 
if  one  is  situated  so  he  can  do  this,  if 
not,  place  them  in  larger  runs.  A  corn 
field  or  an  open  hay  field  where  the 
crop  has  been  harvested  is  fine  for  them. 

After  taking  the  chicks  from  the 
brooders  one  should  aim  to  keep  them 
growing  well  throughout  the  summer. 

Because  one  thinks  that  they  are 
nearly  raised  is  no  reason  why  the  in- 
terest should  weaken.  They  still  need 
faithful  attention.  By  avoiding  any  set- 
backs, due  to  improper  feeding  or  care, 
they  will  mature  more  readily  and  uni- 
formly. After  giving  them  their  free- 
dom, be  careful  to  see  that  they  all  find 
their  proper  places  at  night,  and  are 
protected  from  rats  and  other  enemies 
There  still  should  be  regular  hours  for 
feeding,  and  if  you  have  been  giving 
them  a  dry  mash,  be  sure  to  see  that  it 
is  still  there.  A  feed  of  wheat  or 
cracked  corn  should  be  given  morning 
and  evening.  Do  not  forget  the  good 
clean  water  in  a  clean  dish.  Give  them 
the  skimmed  milk  if  it  can  be  spared. 
With  free  range  they  are  getting  plenty 
of  green  stuff.  If  the  pullets  have  been 
well  taken  care  of,  they  should  begin 
laying  in  October  or  the  first  of  No- 
vember. 

Remember  these  pullets  are  the  ma- 
chines for  making  next  year's  eggs.  If 
the  machine  represents  something  near 
perfection  one  can  expect  it  to  be  of  more 
service. 

Cull  the  flock  closely  and  all  that  are 
not  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
should  be  fattened  for  the  market,  as 


the  price  is  better  now  than  later  on. 
Now  is  the  time  the  sexes  should  oe  sep- 
arated. Both  pullets  and  cockerels  will 
grow  better  as  a  result  of  the  separation. 
The  cockerels  are  not  eo  apt  to  fight  if 
removed  from  the  pullets  at  an  early  age. 

Sodium  Fluoride  for  Lice 

Sodium  fluoride  is  a  new  remedy  for 
chicken  lice,  first  recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Lice 
live  on  the  bodies  of  the  chickens.  The 
remedy  should  be  placed  under  the  wings 
and  about  the  vent,  and  must  he  well 
worked  into  the  feathers.  It  is  effective 
in  getting  rid  ot  the  lice,  but  if  a  dust 
bath  accessible  At  all  times  is  furnished 
the  chickens,  the  lice  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely prevented. 

Mites  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way. 
The  mite  does  not  live  on  the  body  of 
the  fowl.  It  is  a  bloodsucker  that  goes 
on  the  body  only  to  feed  but  lives  in 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  perches 
at  other  times.  To  kill  mites,  spray  the 
nests  and  roosts  with  kerosene  to  which 
has  been  added  enough  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  give  a  strong  odor.  If  the  house 
is  so  large  as  to  make  this  method  too 
expensive,  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  some 
coal  tar  stock  dip  may  be  used. 

One  spraying  is  not  sufficient  because 
it  does  not  affect  the"  eggs  of  the  mite 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  crevices. 
A  second  spray,  eight  or  ten  days  later 
if  the  weather  is  cool  or  five  or  six  days 
later  if  hot,  is  needed  to  kill  the  mites 
that  have  hatched  since  the  first  appli- 
cation. 


How  To  Treat  Gapes 

Gapes  in  chickens  is  caused  by  worms 
in  the  windpipe.  The  chickens  pick  up 
the  larva?  of  the  parasites  in  the  damp 
earth,  and  the  parasites  attach  them- 
selves in  the  windpipe  of  the  chicken, 
where  they  first  cause  irritation  and, 
upon  growing,  obstruct  the  passage  of 
air.  L.  S.  Backus,  of  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  recommends  that  af- 
fected chickens  be  placed  in  a  pen  or 
room  which  has  been  freely  sprinkled 
with  slaked  lime.  A  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine added  to  the  ration  may  be 
beneficial  in  controlling  the  disease.  A 
feather  may  be  dipped  in  turpentine  and 
passed  down  the  chicken's  windpipe  in 
an  effort  to  dislodge  the  worms.  The 
worms  are  sometimes  removed  with  a 
twisted  horsehair  or  a  specially  prepared 
instrument. 

Prevention  is  the  best  means  of  con- 
trol. Lime  the  soil  where  gapes-infected 
chickens  have  run.  Confine  the  chick- 
ens so  that  they  cannot  run  under  out- 
buildings, and  in  shady  or  damp  places. 
A  chicken  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
very  severe  should  be  killed  and  burned. 
Confine  unaffected  chickens  in  a  yard 
which  is  freely  sprinkled  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  freshly-slaked  lime. 

Sell  Unprofitable  Stock 

Every  chicken  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  living  machine  for  transforming 
food  into  meat  or  eggs.  Unless  we  have 
a  good  machine  we  cannot  get  good  re- 
sults from  the  food.  In  the  case  of  many 
flocks  of  chickens,  a  division  may  be 
made  into  three  groups:  chickens  that 
are  growing  or  laying,  chickens  that  are 
not  growing  or  laying,  and  chickens  that 
are  losing  weight  and  not  laying. 

All  three  of  these  groups  are  eating 
valuable  food,  and  if  we  keep  all  of 
them  together  they  will  probably  eat 
more  than  they  earn.  If  we  dispose  of 
the  third  group  the  others  may  pay  ex- 
penses. If  we  remove  the  second  and 
third  groups,  the  first  group  alone  should 
pay  a  good  profit.  We  shall  have  one- 
third  as  much  work  to  do  in  caring  for 
those  that  remain,  and  the  chickens  will 
have  two-thirds  more  room.  Moreover, 
the  flock  of  good  chickens  by  themselves 
will  look  far  more  attractive,  will  grow 
better,  lay  better,  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  suffer  from  disease  than  they  would 
be  if  kept  with  the  others. — James  E. 
Rice,  New  York  Agricultural  College. 

Don't  wait  to  be  urged  to  join  the  W. 
S.  S.  army.  What  if  our  men  in  the 
trenches  waited  to  be  urged? 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.    All  indexed.    Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 

P 

size  of  . 
PhnUd  in  colors 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


> 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of , .our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.    Read  the  offer  as  follows : 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following : 

Name   I  R.  F.  D  

Town  "   State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm  F.  W.  ROBISON.  CathUr  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS  OF  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

We  offer  special  attractions  In  choice  young  bulls,  ready  for  service,  both  from  tested  and  untested  dams, 
at  prion  within  reason.    Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and  Improve  your  herd 

IT  WBL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  OUR  OFFERING 
of  high  grade  young  cows  and  heifers,  all  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  sires,  large  developed  females,  good 
udders,  nicely  marked  and  the  right  dairy  type  at  prices  that  challenge  comparison  for  Holstetns.    A  visit  to 
our  farm  will  convince  you.    Keep  us  In  mind  before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Sand  Springs  Farm 

HIGH   PRODUCING   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Note  Official  Records  Made  on  Our  Farm 


Pull   aged    class,    19,810    pounds    milk,    670    pounds    butter    in  twelve^^ 
months;'  fourryear-old  -  class,    2,040   pounds   milk,    101 V2    pounds   butter  in 
thirty  days;  two-year-old  class,  11,000  pounds  milk,  450  pounds  butter  in 
twelve  months.     Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  solicited. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.    Priced  to  sell.    Farm  adjoins  town.     Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTON VILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTONVILLE,  KANSAS. 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$25  Holsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  heifers  and  three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure;  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20 
each,  crated. 

FERN  WOOD   FARM,   WAUWATOSA,  WIS. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good  fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.     All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE      -      CARLTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FKIESIANS 

For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  wi\l  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteea-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At,,  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbot  sf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale — Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  16. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE       -       PARKER.  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,    MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 

Sired  by  Taylor's  Model  Chief  126455,  win- 
ner at  American.  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Also  gilts  bred  to  Great  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  boars. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder,  75  spring  pigs, 
priced  for  shipment  at  weaning  time.  I  can 
please    you.      Write    or    come    and    see  my 

G?r  B.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

ADAMS  FARM  DUROCS 

March  pigs  of  Crimson  King,  Tatarrax  and 
Ohio  Col.  breeding.  Immune.  See  our 
Guernsey  ad  next  week.  ADAMS  FARM, 
Gashland,  Mo.    Twelve  miles  from  K.  C. 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.   JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.   For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -        HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Neighborhood  Beef  Clubs 


j|E  WOULD  again  remind  our  read- 
ers of  the  advantages  of  the  neigh- 
borhood beef  club.  It  is  difficult 
to  have  fresh  meat  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer  season  other  than 
poultry,  and  where  sheep  are  kept  pos- 
sibly a  lamb.  A  neighborhood  beef  club 
will  make  it  possible  to  have  fresh  beef 
and  relieve  the  monotony  of  eating  only 
cured  meats  and  poultry.  The  number 
of  members  in  a  beef  club  is  usually  six- 
teen. With  a  membership  of  sixteen, 
the  beef  carcass  can  be  divided  into  six- 
teen cuts,  eight  to  the  side.  Each  mem- 
ber of*  the  club  furnishes  a  beef  animal' 
during  the  season.  They  are  usually 
slaughtered  at  the  farm  of  some  mem- 
ber who  has  had  some  experience  in 
butchering  beef  animals.  When  the  car- 
cass has  been  properly  divided  into  the 
several  club  cuts  each  member  is  allotted 
his  share. 

When  the  first  animal  has  been  con- 
sumed the  second  member  furnishes  an 
animal  and  the  process  of  distribution  is 
repeated,  the  cuts  being  rotated  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  or  sixteen 
weeks,  each  member  in  a  club  of  this 
size  has  received  every  cut  of  beef. 
When  a  member  furnishes  his  animal  to 
the  club  he  is  credited  with  its  dressed 
weight  of  beef.  When  he  is  allotted  his 
cut  from  a  carcass  he  is  charged  with 
the  amount.  A  nominal  price  for  beef 
must  be  agreed  upon  when  the  club  is 
organized.  If  a  member  receives  during 
the  season  more  pounds  of  beef  than  the 
weight  of  the  carcass  he  furnished,  he 
owes  the  club  for  the  extra  amount  at 
the  price  previously  agreed  upon.  The 
money  coming  to  the  club  in  this  way 
is  used  to  reimburse  members  who  did 
not  receive  as  much  meat  as  they  fur- 
nished. As  a  rule  the  animals  fur- 
nished will  be  very  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  very  little  money  will  change 
hands. 

There  should  be  some  agreement  as 
to  the  method  of  determining  whether 
an  animal  is  suitable  for  use.  This 
might  be  left  to  the  member  of  the  club 
who  has  had  the  butchering  experience 
and  is  thus  able  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  an  animal.  It  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  with  authority  to 
reject  any  animal  of  inferior  quality  or 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  diseased  in 
some  way.  If  the  club  has  been  care- 
fully organized,  only  two  meetings  are 
necessary  outside  those  incident  to  get- 
ting the  cuts  of  beef  at  butchering  time. 
These  are  a  meeting  at  the%beginning 
and  one  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


What  Farm  Accounts  Show 

What  does  one  hour  of  man  labor  or 
one  hour  of  horse  labor  cost  the  farmer? 
What  is  the  increase  on  his  total  in- 
vestment for  the  year?  What  does  it 
cost  to  produce  one  ton  of  hay,  or  a 
bushel  of  oats,  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  pound 
of  pork?  Which  is  more  profitable,  pro- 
ducing feeders  or  buying  them?  How 
many  farmers  can  answer  there  ques- 
tions directly,  and  give  figures  which 
approximate  exactness  ? 

Farm  accounts  will  give  accurate  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  The  follow- 
ing summary  made  by  W.  P.  Hocken- 
berry,  former  short  course  student  in 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  of 
records  kept  on  his  father's  farm,  near 
Bunceton,  shows  the  value  of  farm  ac- 
counts: 

"Cost  of  one  hour  man  labor,  includ- 
ing board,  etc.,  12.74  cents. 

"Cost  of  one  hour  of  horse  labor,  not 
including  interest,  about  12  cents. 

"Increase  on  total  investment  for  one 
year,  about  13  per  cent. 

"Hogs  paid  much  better  than  cattle. 

"Cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  hay, 
including  labor  and  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  about  $8  per  ton. 

"Cost  of  producing  one  bushel  of  oats, 
counting  twine,  labor,  cost  of  cutting, 
seed,  interest  or  rent  on  land  at  5  per 
cent  per  acre  (adjoining  land  valued  at 
and  selling  for  $100  to  $125  per  acre), 
etc.,  about  51  cents. 

"Cost  of  producing  one  pound  of  pork, 
counting  feed,  labor,  interest,  equipment, 
depreciation,  etc.,  about  9.8  cents.  Each 
bushel  of  corn  fed  to  hogs  produced  12.5 
pounds  gain,  or  eight  buskels  of  corn 
were  required  to  make  100  pounds  gain 


this  year.  For  each  bushel  of  corn  fed 
into  hogs  we  received  about  $1.85  after 
labor,  cost  of  other  feeds,  interest,  de- 
preciation and  other  just  and  reasonable 
expenses  as  they  appeared  at  the  time 
were  deducted. 

"Cattle  gave  a  ready  sale  for  rough 
feeds  at  home  at  about  their  market 
value,  and  besides  helped  maintain  the 
fertility  of  land.  Records  on  rate  of 
gain  and  feed  consumed  show  that  after 
deducting  cost  of  other  feeds,  etc.,  the 
calves  fed  for  a  while  after  weaning 
paid  about  $1  per,;  bushel  for  their  corn. 
Hogs  followed  and  gained  some. 

"We  need  pure-bred  Shorthorns  and 
Duroc  Jerseys,  because  it  now  seems  that 
we  can  make  just  a  little  more  money 
for  the  same  feed  and  care.  We  should 
get  Shorth  orns  because  this  is  a  Short- 
horn community  and  Duroc  Jerseys  be- 
cause we  have  always  raised  more  pigs 
from  the  red  sows  than  the  others. 
These  high  grades  should  be  kept  until 
we  can  get  good  pure-bred  high-produc- 
ing individuals. 

"Producing  live  stock  is  better  for  us 
than  buying,  shipping  in,  feeding  and 
selling  later.  It  helps  remove  specula- 
tion and  gives  us  a  direct  cash  income. 
We  find  this  from  experience. 

"Bookkeeping  pays  and  must  be  con- 
tinued as  it  helps  us  to  know  what  we 
have  done  and  are  doing.  However, 
farm  bookkeeping  is  more  complex  than 
other  kinds,  for  there  is  so  much  esti- 
mating or  guess  work  about  it,  but  that 
makes  one  study  his  business  and  use 
his-  judgment.  Some  accounts  are  in- 
accurate, being  only  rough  estibates  in 
reality." 


Asparagus  Strain  Rust-Proof 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  J.  B. 
Norton,  a  plant  breeder  connected  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  after  ten  years  of  work 
developed  a  new  strain  of  asparagus  that 
is  not  only  larger,  more  uniform,  and 
more  productive  than  the  old  varieties, 
but  is  highly  disease-resistant  as  well. 
The  development  of  this  new  strain  is 
expected  eventually  to  stamp  out  the 
"rust,"  a  destructive  disease  of  aspara- 
gus which  swept  over  the  country  a  few 
years  ago  leaving  many  commercial 
fields  brown  and  dead.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  Kansas  readers  to  recall  that 
Mr.  Norton  is  a  Kansas  man,  having 
grown  r,p  in  Manhattan,  -where  his  par- 
ents still  live.  He  graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  College  in  1897  and  since 
1902  has  been  connected  with  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture. 

Buy  Good  Pure-Bred  Ram 

The  beginner  in  sheep  cannot  afford  to 
use  a  scrub  ram  under  any  circumstances. 
Probably  in  no  other  class  of  live  stock 
will  the  results  of  using  a  good  sire  be 
more  quickly  apparent.  We  have  visited 
farms  in  Kansas  during  the  present  sea- 
son where  the  flocks  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  pure-bred  Shropshire.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  were  simply  the 
result  of  using  good  pure-bred  rams  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  starting  with  ordi- 
nary range  sheep  as  foundation  stock. 

The  use  of  a  good  sire  at  any  time  is 
one  of  the  recognized  principles  of  live 
stock  improvement.  At  the  present  time 
when  feed  and  labor  are  abnormally 
high  the  advantages  of  following  this 
principle  are  greater  than  ever.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  sheep. 
Wool  is  now  bringing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  60  cents  a  pound  and  lambs  are  sell- 
ing on  the  market  as  high  as  $18  or  $20 
a  hundred.  Under  such  price  conditions 
it  would  be  a  poor  policy  to  use  an  in- 
ferior ram  even  though  the  ewes  are 
ordinary  grades  fresh  from  the  range. 
The  beginner  who  is  starting  with  a 
small  flock  of  these  grade  ewes  can  well 
afford  to  purchase  a  good  pure-bred  mut- 
ton ram.  As  the  value  of  the  ewe  flock 
increases,  he  can  afford  to  be  even  more 
discriminating  in  his  choice  of  a  ram  to 
head  the  flock.  In  this  way  a  high-class 
mutton  flock  can  be  developed  in  a  very 
short  time. 

To  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  us- 
ing pure-bred  rams,  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  some  years  ago  conducted 
a  most  striking  experiment.  Two  lots 
of  western  ewes  were  used,  being  di- 
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vided  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  as  nearly- 
alike  as  possible  in  every  respect.  A 
scrub  ram  was  used  in  one  lot  and  a 
pure-bred  ram  in  the  other.  Since  the 
ewes  were  the  same,  any  difference  in 
the  lambs  could  be  reasonably  credited 
to  the  sires.  The  lambs  sired  by  the 
pure-bred  ram  sold  for  $7.35  a  hundred, 
while  those  sired  by  the  scrub  ram  sold 
for  only  $4.50  a  hundred.  In  addition 
the  lambs  sired  by  the  better  ram  aver- 
aged three  and  a  half  pounds  apiece 
more  in  weight  at  the  age  of  three 
months  than  the  lambs  sired  h/  the  in- 
ferior ram  averaged  at  four  months  of 
age.  This  demonstrates  in  a  most  strik- 
ing manner  the  desirability  ol  using  only 
pure-bred  rams  even  in  grade  flocks. 

Repellants  for  Flies 

During  the  summer  season  flies  cause 
serious  losses  in  live-stock  production 
and  in  addition  they  are  a  great  annoy-  ■ 
ance  in  handling  stock  of  all  kinds.  In 
the  pastures  we  see  cattle  bunching  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  fighting  flies 
instead  of  grazing.  At  no  season  of  the 
year  is  the  job  of  milking  so  disagree- 
able as  during  the  summer  season  when 
the  cows  are  constantly  fighting  flies 
while  being  milked.  Nets  and  blankets 
can  be  used  on  horses  to  keep  off  some 
of  the  flies,  but  since  most  of  the  flies 
attack  them  about  the  legs,  fly  nets  fur- 
nish little  protection. 

Fly  repellants  can  be  used  with  fairly 
good  results.  The  following  mixture  is 
recommended  for  horses  by  the  ento- 
mological department  of  our  experiment 
station:  Two  quarts  of  crude  fish  oil; 
1  pint  crude  carbolic  acid;  1  ounce  pen- 
nyroyal; 8  ounces  oil  of  tar;  1 A  quarts 
kerosene.  If  the  pennyroyal  is  too  ex- 
pensive, it  may  be  left  out.  This  mix- 
ture is  not  sticky.  It  should  be  used 
as  a  spray.  A  gallon  properly  used  is 
enough  for  two  teams  through  the  ordi- 
nary fly  season.  It  is  suggested  that 
when  the  flies  are. very  troublesome  a 
little  of  this  repellant  be  applied  by  the 
use  of  a  hand  sprayer  in  the  morning, 
again  at  noon,  and  when  the  horses  are 
brought  in  at  night. 

The  most  satisfactory  repellant  worked 
out  by  our  experiment  station  for  cattle 
is  the  following:  Two  parts  pulverized 
resin,  one  part  of  soap  shavings,  one- 
half  part  of  water,  one  part  of  kerosene, 
one  part  oil  of  tar,  one  part  fish  oil,  and 
three  parts  water.  In  making  this  mix- 
ture, the  resin,  soap,  and  one-half  part 
water  should  be  boiled  until  the  resin  is 
dissolved,  then  add  the  three  parts 
water  and  the  remainder  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, boiling  well  for  fifteen  minutes, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  mixture  well 
stirred.  This  repellant  is  best  applied 
with  a  brush.  It  tends  to  make  the  hair 
gummy  and  sticky.  After  it  has  been 
used  a  few  times  it  is  not  usually  nec- 
essary to  make  fresh  applications  of- 
tener  than  every  three  or  four  days. 

The  Long  Arm  of  Germany 

Conquest  and  Kultur  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  publications  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information.  In  it  are 
disclosed  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the 
Pan-Germanists  for  the  conquest  and 
exploitation  of — the  world! 

First  France  and  Russia  were  to  he 
conquered.  Then  the  British  Empire. 
Then  the  United  States,  and  all  America. 
Asia  and  Africa  would  follow,  and  the 
whole  earth  be  German. 

Russia  has  already  fallen  to  German 
arms.  France  and  Britain  are  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  sea.  The  United 
States  fights  with  them,  for  their  cause 
is  ours. 

Long  since,  with  cynical  impudence, 
the  Germans  have  marked  off  in  their 
school  geographies  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  "Deutsche 
Gebiete" — German  provinces.  German 
publicists  have  expressed  opinions  that 
quite  explain  this.  Some  of  these  opin- 
ions are  cited  in  Conquest  and  Kultur, 
among  them  this,  from  the  letter  of 
Robert  Thiem,  a  New  York  German,  to 
the  Alledeutesche  Blaetter,  September 
20,  1902: 

"The  Germanization  of  America  has 
gone  ahead  too  far  to  be  interrupted. 
Whoever  talks  of  the  danger  of  the 
Americanization  of  the  Germans  now 
here  is  not  well  informed  or  cherishes  a 
false  conception  of  our  relations.  *  *  * 
In  a  hundred  years  the  American  people 
will  he  conquered  by  the  victorious  Ger- 
man spirit,  so  that  it  will  present  an 
enormous  German  Empire.  Whoever 
does  not  believe  this  lacks  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  the  German  spirit." 
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The  Three  R's  in  the  Army  and 
Navy 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

ed  for  his  future  needs.  The  most  that 
can  be  accomplished  is  to  start  him  on 
his  way. 

Not  all  of  the  educational  work  is 
done  in  the  class  rooms,  not  all  his  les- 
sons learned  from  the  text  book.  The 
"Y"  is  utilizing  educational  films  enter- 
taining the  boy  while  instructing  him. 
This  form  of  teaching  appeals  not  only 
to  the  student  but  to  the  boys  not  tak- 
ing the  school  courses.  The  motion  pic- 
ture hall  at  the  "Y"  is  usually  over- 
flowing to  see  these  instructive  films. 
They  teach  physical  geography,  zoology, 
bird  life  and  historical  subjects. 

Another  very  popular  method  of  in- 
struction is  by  lectures.  Dr.  Orr  has 
scoured  the  country  to  find  wise  men 
who  are  also  good  speakers,  men  thor- 
oughly informed  on  their  special  sub- 
jects who  are  able  to  impart  that  in- 
formation interestingly.  Men  promin- 
ent in  literature,  history,  art  and  ex- 
ploration are  sent  to  the  various  can- 
tonments to  tell  the  boys  the  secret  of 
their  success.  The  soldiers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  in  personal  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  American  thought 
and  action  by  attending  the  "Y"  lec- 
tures. They  are  inspired  by  their  words 
to  nobler  endeavors.  One  youngster,  af- 
ter having  listened  to  Mr.  McClure,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  McClure's  Mag- 
azine, deliver  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  and  having  talked  to  him 
informally  afterwards,  said  to  me:  "Say, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  do  like  he  does  and 
make  a  man  out  of  myself.  I  always 
thought  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  dif- 
ference between  these  big  men  and  us 
ordinary  fellows.  I  see  that  he  is  just 
plain  human.  He  don't  put  on  no  airs 
at  all.  He's  just  a  regular  fellow  like 
us.  And  you  can  bet  that  I  am  going 
to  be  like  him." 

The  teachers  are  devoting  themselves 
unsparingly  to  the  task,  and  the  pupils 
are  meeting  them  halfway.  There  is 
whole-hearted  co-operation  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  educational  work.  It  reaches 
from  the  director  of  education  on  down 
the  line  to  the  foreign  beginner  just 
learning  the  ABC's.  The  results  have 
been  remarkable.  Men  who  a  few 
months  before  did  not  know  a  letter  or 
could  not  speak  a  word,  are  writing  fair- 
ly well  and  are  priding  themselves  on 
being  able  to  hold  their  daily  conversa- 
tion in  English.  Of  course,  it  is  nec- 
essary sometimes  for  them  to  use  their 
eyes,  and  hands  in  wild  gesticulation, 
but  they  are  getting  there  just  the  same. 
The  mountaineer  can  read,  the  high 
school  boy  has  started  preparing  for  his 
chosen  profession  and  the  French  schol- 
ar is  studying  his  classics. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


W.  S.  S.  are  stamps  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  defray  the 
costs  of  war,  to  induce  saving,  discourage 
waste,  and  inculcate  habits  of  thrift 
throughout  the  country. 


You  may  not  be  able  to  fight,  but  you 
can  save  and  buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Howard  Wenrich,  of  Oxford,  Kansas,  is 
starting  a  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs.  Mr. 
Wenrich  is  well  prepared  to  handle  hogs, 
having  a  splendid  farm  well  planned  as  a 
hog  farm.  At  the  head  of  this  herd  is 
Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's  Giant  and  out  of 
the  big  sow,  Lady  Lunker.  Fifty-seven 
spring  pigs  have  been  raised.  At  this  time 
they  are  all  doing  well.  Among  them  are 
a  number  of  herd  boar  and  herd  sow 
prospects. 


S.  E.  Stoughton,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
has  been  sixteen  years  building  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in  Central 
Kansas.  The  herd  now  numbers  120  head 
of  registered  cows  and  heifers.  This  herd 
is  known  as  Pondview  herd  of  Holsteins 
and  has  the  blood  lines  of  some  of  the  best 
families  known  to  the  breed.  On  Septem- 
ber 4  Mr.  Stoughton  will  disperse  this  entire 
herd,  consisting  of  fifty  cows  in  milk, 
fifteen  two-year-old  heifers  and  fifteen 
yearling  heifers  and  several  spring  calves 
of  both  sexes. 


W.  I.  Bowman  &  Company,  Ness  City, 
Kansas,  own  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
registered  Hereford  cattle  in  the  state. 
Over  1,700  head  of  breeding  cows  and  140 
bulls,  100  range  bull  long  yearlings,  and 
forty  head  of  real  show  bulls  are  being  fed 
for  sale  October  22.  At  this  sale  they  will 
offer  seventy-five  head  of  the  best  cows 
they  have  ever  run  through  a  sale  ring, 
and  forty  head  of  real  herd  bulls. 


He  also  serves  who  stays  and  saves. 


G.  B.  Woddell,  of  Winfield,  Kansas,  has 
made  a  great  success  with  his  herd  of 
Duroc  Jersey  swine.  At  the  head  of  this 
herd  is  Chief's  Wonder  No.  231517  by  Cherry 
Chief's  Pride  by  Cherry  Chief  by  High 
Chief.  His  dam  was  Wonderful  Gim  by 
Wonderful  Chief  by  Lincoln  Chief,  a  line- 
bred  Ohio  Chief,  and  Defender.  Mr.  Wood- 
dell  will  exhibit  this  hog  this  year  at  our 
state  fair.  He  has  about  seventy-five  spring 
pigs  on  the  farm  and  a  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  exceptionally  fine  lot  of 
spring  boar  prospects. 


TESSORO  PLACE 


OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.    Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.    Write  for  prices  and 
other  information. 


R.  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


B.C.SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OP 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra  -  -  Missouri 
FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Domwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered    bull    calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON.  LA  HARFE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 

Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 
Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

KANSAS  SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Five  young  bulls  sired  by  a  son 
of  Interested  Prince.  Dams  are  all  by  Im- 
ported Castor's  Splendid  and  on  yearly  record. 
H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        IIOLTON.  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINAS. 


Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  oi 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  timej. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -  -  MISSOUR* 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough»for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  siredl 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great! 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,    SYLVIA,  KANSAS^ 

IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase' 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -   Glasco,  Kansas 

PURE-BRED  STOCK  WELL  GRAND  FERN 

and  Hood  Farm  Pogis  Jersey  bull  calf,  $25. 

F.  J.  SCHERMAN 
Route  7  Topeka,  Kansas 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
 Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

POLAND  CHINAS 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter-Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion   King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred   to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  If     A  few  fall  boars. 
C.  S.  NEVICS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS  


Sand  Springs  Farms  Polands 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  registered  Poland 
China  boar  pigs  that  we  can  price  right. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  must  have  one  and 
then  pay  a  long  price.  Buy  one  now  and 
save  money.  Breeding  good  and  individ- 
ually right. 

E.  Si  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Ks. 
Elkmore  Farm  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — April  boars  and  gilts,  trios  not 
akin,  $125;  sired  by  King  Bob  and  Giant 
Bos.  Bred  sow  sale  August  8,  1918.  Forty- 
five  head  bred  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
Everyone  guaranteed  and  cholera  immune. 
Catalogs  ready  July  15. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Ks. 
Big- Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and   October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar  prospect.     Fifty   bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Four  months  old,  sired  by  Big  Joe  303331, 
by  Big  Jumbo  275307.  Also  rich  in  Young 
Hadley  and  Big  Hadley  blood.  Price,  $25.00. 
S.  M.  BEASON       -       COLLYER,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons.  Jamesport,  Missouri 

FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE  POLANDS 

Herd  headed  by  Big  Wonder.  This  outstanding  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  first  in  junior  yearling  class 
at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  Nataional  Swine  Show 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
V.  O.  JOHNSON     -      -      ACLNE,  KANSAS 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 


All  Registered  Stock. 

ment  June  1. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY 


Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  shlp- 
Am  now  booking  orders. 

GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking   orders   for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Elngi 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  In  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

30  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  A  k"  F  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  rvfA.r<i  rv  DLrti\E.Imake  sales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnnt  Street  Kansas  City,  Missonri 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7, 
Charltan,  liwa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year- Olds.        Ten  Loner  Yearfings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

— a 

SPRING  CREEK  HEREFORDS 

Good  big  two-year-old  Hereford  Butt, 
S.  D.  Seever      -      -      Smith  Center.  Kansas 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Address 

R.  C.  BROWNLEE,  HOLDEN,  MO. 
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Farmers  Save  The  Nation  Millions 
of  Dollars  by  Using  Case  Threshers 

/^ASE  Threshers  are  real  grain 
savers.  They  prevent  wasteful- 
ness. This  means  that  each  field 
delivers  its  full  product  to  the 
owner.  This  is  real  economy,  now 
that  every  kernel  of  grain  is  needed 
by  the  people. 

Case  Threshers  are  not  only 
grain  savers,  but  are  economical 
in  operation  and  upkeep.  They 
cost  less  in  the  long  run. 

For  years  Case  Threshers  have  maintained  leadership.  The  farmer  who  has  his 
threshing  done  by  a  Case  Rig  is  not  only  a  good  business  man,  but  a  thrifty  patriot, 

A  Case  Thresher  in  the  Size 
and  Equipment  You  Want 


The  above  is  a  Case  20x36  Thresher  fully  equipped 


Case  Threshers  are  made  in  7 
isizes.  So  there  is  one  for  any 
{size  run. 

Many  farmers  who  dc  their 
0wn  threshing  are  now  using  our 
{smallest  size  —  the  Case  20-28. 
[The  power  required  to  operate  it 
iat  full  capacity  is  from  8  to  16 
brake  horsepower  according  to 
•equipment. 

This  thresher  is  for  the  man 
who  has  his  own  farm  power  and 
prefers  to  do  his  own  threshing. 
jWe  have  made  it  light  in  weight, 
yet  strong. 

This  model  carries  out  the  same: 
excellent  principles  of  perform- 
ance, quality  and  workmanship 
as  in  the  larger  Case  Threshers. 

Every  farmer  who  owns  a  light 


Tractor,  a  small  gas  engine  or 
other  power,  should  know  all 
about  this  light  weight  Case 
Thresher. 

Our  6  larger  sizes  of  Case 
Threshers  are  furnished  as  fol- 
lows :  20x36,  26x46,  28x50,  32x54, 
36x58  and  40x62. 

Case  Threshers  can  also  be 
furnished  with  special  equipment 
for  threshing,  separating  and 
cleaning  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

All  Steel  Built 

All  Case  Threshers  are  built  of 
steel.  This  steel  construction 
means  resistance  against  fire, 
wind  or  water.  It  saves  farmers 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

For  durability  and  long  service 


^for  economy  in  operation  and 
for  grain  saving,  Case  Threshers 
represent  the  highest  type  you 
can  buy. 

We  have  been  making  Thresh- 
ing Machines  for  76  years.  We 
have  a  plant  covering  140  acres 
and  employ  over  4000  skilled 
mechanics.  We  have  branch 
houses  and  dealers  throughout 
the  world. 

The  complete  line  of  Case 
Threshers  and  attachments  is  de- 
scribed in  an  ilustrated  catalog, 
which  will  be  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

Or  if  you  wish  information  re- 
garding other  Case  power-farm- 
ing machinery,  please  note  the 
subjects  below  and  write. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.  (Founded  1842)  1139  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


FREE 
Books 


Send  for  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter—All  Free 

Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders.   Tell  us  which  interest  you. 
Kerosene  Tractors  Grand  Detour  Plows  Hay  Balers  Road  Machinery 

Steam  Tractors  Threshers  Silo  Fillers  Automobiles 

Or,  it  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog,  describing  the  entire  Case  line.  It  is  free. 
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EARLY  SOIL  PREPARATION  PAYS 

Plowing  in  July  for  Wheat  Increases  Yield  60  Per  Cent 


jjAELY  preparation  is  the  secret  of 
increasing  wheat  yields.  Increases 
in  acre  yields  ranging  from  five 
and  one-half  to  eight  and  one-half 
bushels  have  resulted  from  early  prep- 
aration in  a  series  of  tests  by  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station  at  Manhattan. 
These  tests  were  started  in  1911  and 
have  now  continued,  including  the  pres- 
ent year,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
The  results  have  been  most  striking,  as 
shown  in  the  table  on  this  page  and  the 
cut  showing  the  plot  yields  of  eight  of 
the  plots  for  1913. 

The  same  kind  of  wheat  was  sown  on 
all  the  plots  at  the  same  rate  per  acre 
and  on  the  same  date,  which  has  ranged 
from  September  28  to  October  5,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather  and  the  season.  Each 
plot  is  one-tenth  of  an  acre  and  the  soil 
is  ordinary  upland  soil  which  was  some- 
what low  in  fertility,  as  the  land  had 
been  cropped  for  many  years  to  grain, 
corn,  and  sorghums,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  manure  or  green  manuring  crops. 
The  test  included  studies  in  the  results 
of  rotation  as  well  as  seed  bed  prepara- 
tion methods.  The  cut  shows  most 
strikingly  the  comparisons  between 
wheat  grown  in  a  carefully  planned  ro- 
tation and  wheat  grown  continuously 
following  the  same  methods  in  prepar- 
ing the  seed  bed. 

The  plot  disked  and  not  plowed  has 
been  double  disked  twice  just  before 
seeding  each  year.  This  plot  is  getting 
in  bad  condition.  The  wheat  is  espe- 
cially thin  this  year  and  there  are  many 
perennial  weeds  in  the  plot. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare 
the  best  seed  bed  possible  with  each 
method  employed.  In  all  the  plots  the 
ground  has  been  harrowed  immediately 


after  plowing  unless  otherwise  indicated 
and  has  been  worked  as  much  as  neces- 
sary to  destroy  weeds  and  get  the  sur- 
face into  good  seed  bed  condition.  Eleven 
different  methods  were  followed  in  the 
beginning.  Only  eight  are  given  in  the 
table,  these  having  continued  for  the 
whole  period. 

The  cost  of  preparation  and  the  net 
returns  are  the  vital  points  to  consider 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  An  in- 
creased yield  obtained  at  a  cost  for  prep- 
aration greater  than  the  value  of  the 
extra  wheat  would  not  be  considered  as 
a  profitable  result.    The  results  of  these 


tests,  however,  show  that  the  profits  or 
net  returns  after  deducting  the  prepar- 
ation costs  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  doing  more  and  earlier  work.  In 
several  comparisons  the  actual  work  was 
exactly  the  same,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  time  it  was  performed. 

In  reporting  on  the  preparation  costs 
a  year  ago,  the  Experiment  Station  men 
used  the  following  scale  of  prices  for  the 
various  operations:  Plowing  seven 
inches  deep,  $2.50  an  acre;  plowing  three 
inches  deep,  $2.25  an  acre;  double  disk- 
ing, 80  cents  an  acre;  seeding,  80  cents  an 
acre;  harrowing,  25  cents  an  acre.  In  the 


Yields,  Cost  and  Value  of  Wheat, 

Various  Methods  of  Seed  Bed  Preparation 

Aver.  Yield  Cost 

Value  of 

Value  of 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

Crop  at 
$1.50  per 

Crop  Less 

Method  of  1911-1917 

for 

Cost  of 

Preparation  Bushels 

Preparation 

Bushel 

Preparation 

$3.21 

311.70 

$  8.49 

September  plowing,  three 

4.25 

20.40 

16.15 

September    plowing,  seven 

4.73 

22.20 

17.47 

September    plowing,  seven 

inches   deep,  double- 

disked  previous  July...  19.2 

5.93 

28.80 

22.87 

August  plowing,   seven  in. 

deep  20.7 

5.91 

31.05 

25.14 

August   plowing,  seven  in. 

deep — not  worked  until 

September  19.2 

4.58 

28.80 

24.22 

July  plowing,  seven  inches 

deep  22.1 

7.10 

33.15 

26.05 

July  plowing,  three  inches 

6.45 

25.65 

19.20 

table  we  have  added  50  per  cent  to  the 
cost  figures  worked  out  last  year  on  the 
above  basis.  This  will  allow  for  increased 
cost  of  doing  farm  work  under  present 
conditions.  Wheat  is  figured  at  $1.50  a 
bushel,  which  of  course  is  less  than  the 
guaranteed  price  for  the  1918  crop. 

The  ideal  seed  bed  for  wheat  is  a 
firm,  well  compacted  soil  supplied  with 
ample  moisture  and  available  plant  food. 
It  is  evident  from  the  results  obtained 
in  this  series  of  tests  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  bed  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  growing  a  paying  crop  of 
wheat.  The  right  kind  of  a  seed  bed 
cannot  be  prepared  in  a  day  or  even  a 
week  or  month.  It  takes  time  to  stoic 
moisture  and  liberate  plant  food.  There 
must  be  many  days  of  settling,  some 
good  packing  rains,  and  frequent  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  this  connection 
it  might  be  noted  that  this  year  the 
wheat  on  the  plot  plowed  seven  inches 
deep  last  September  is  noticeably  poorer 
than  the  wheat  on  land  plowed  but  three 
inches  deep  on  the  same  date.  The  fall 
was  unusually  dry  and  the  effect  of  the 
looseness  of  the  seed  bed  plowed  at  that 
late  date  was  magnified  by  the  depth 
of  plowing. 

The  wheat  grower  in  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Kansas  will  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  study  most  carefully  the  results  of 
this  experimental  work  in  seed  bed  prep- 
aration which  has  been  going  on  at  Man- 
hattan for  the  past  eight  years.  It  is 
pointing  most  conclusively  to  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat  in  a  carefully  worked  out 
rotation  and  the  necessity  for  beginning 
the  seed  bed  preparation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  as  the  secret  of  increasing 
yields  and  profits. 


EACH  SACK  CONTAINS  WHEAT  PRODUCED  IN  1913  UPON  ONE-TENTH 

ACEE  PLOTS.  SHOWS  RESULTS  OF  ROTATION"  AND  EARLY  SEED  BED 

PREPARATION 
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Intensive 
Production 

THE  thresherman  to  make 
money  these  days  must  crowd 
every  working  hour  with  pro- 
duction of  the  most  intensive 
kind;  if  his  machine  lags  or 
breaks  down  he  is  a  loser.  When 
the  drive  is  on,  his  machine  must 
work  easily  and  work  profitably. 
Adverse  conditions  must  not  slow 
his  output  to  the  losing  point. 
Moving  machinery  that  is  over- 
worked is  liable  to  trouble.  A 
mechanical  part  that  can  do  the 
same  work  without  power  or  mo- 
tion is  not.  That  is  why  the  "Man 
Behind  the  Gun,"  exclusively 
used  in  the  Red  River  Special 
Separator,  gets  results.  It  re- 
quires no  adjustment  and  yet 
accomplishes  more  clean  separa- 
tion than  other  machines  can 
get  from  end  to  end. 

Save  the  Farmers9 
Thresh  Bill 

Investigate  the  Junior  Red  River  Spe- 
cial, the  thresher  for  small  power  and 
home  work.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1843 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers.  Wind  Stackers.  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Get  Your  Cushman  Now 
and  Save  $10! 

On  June  1st  tho  Retail  Price  o!  the  Cushman  4  H.  P.  Engine 
and  Binder  Attachment  Will  be  Increased  $10 

Don't  Take  the  Risk  of  Waiting 

4  H.  P. 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder.1 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Oilier 

Farm  Work. 

Saves  two  horses, 
saves  grain,  saves 
time,  saves  the  bin- 
der, and  saves  the 
crop  in  wet  season. 
2  horses  easily  pull 
8-ft.  binder,  engine 
drives  machinery. 


JjANK 


man  woW  Engines 


4  H.  P.  is  original  and  success 

hi  binder  engine,  Cooling, 
tank  on  front  balances  en- 
gine on  rear.  Thousands 
in  use  every  harvest,  be- 
sides doing  all  other  work  after 
harvest.  Weighs  only  190  lbs.— 
•ssy  to  move  around  from  30b 
to  job.  Also  2-cyl.  light  weight 
engines,  8  to  20  H.P.  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  H.  21*1  St.,  SJneoln,  Mob. 


4H.P.  Outfit  for  All- 
Purpose  Work.  Same 
Cn(lnsU»donBln4«r 


Stack  Your  Hay  I  *f 

The  Easiest  WayySfe^h&JjJ 

.Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
^  way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
evsry  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


t.  WTATT  MFG.  CO.  010  N.  Stb  ST..  SAUNA,  CAM 


SAVE 


VKSeSs 

VOiSi  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


FARM  POWER 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 
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CANNOT  afford  to  lose  twenty 
million  bushels  of  grain  through 
carelessness  in  harvesting  and 
threshing.  The  movement  to  cut 
the  usual  waste  was  started  last 
summer  when  August  Hauser,  of  Kiowa, 
Kansas,  reported  that  he  had  rethreshed 
a  straw  stack  on  his  place  and  got  131 
bushels  of  wheat  worth  $2.50  a  bushel. 
The  straw  was  from  140  acres  and  the 
extra  grain  was  run  into  the  stack  by  a 
careless  crew. 

Dean  E.  C.  Johnson,  of  our  Agricul- 
tural College,  heard  of  the  incident  and 
compiled  all  similar  incidents  through 
the  county  farm  agents  and  other 
sources.  He  found  a  case  in  Pawnee 
County  where  one  man  followed  a  care- 
less crew  with  a  hand  fanning  mill  and 
that  man  made  $500  in  eighteen  days 
saving  wheat  careless  men  wasted.  In 
Smith  County  a  farmer  fanned  fifty 
bushels  in  less  than  two  days  from  the 
place  where  the  machine  had  stood. 

Dean  Johnson's  estimates  show  the  an- 
nual loss  in  Kansas  is  at  least  2,520,000 
bushels.  He  recommends  that  all  back 
swaths  be  cut,  that  tight  header  boxes 
and  racks  be  used  in  handling  grain,  that 
threshing  machines  be  in  good  order  be- 
fore they  enter  the  field  and  that  care 
be  taken  in  threshing. 

Investigations  of  Dean  Johnson  in 
Kansas  and  similar  investigations  in 
other"  states  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Threshing  Division  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  organizing  every 
county  in  Kansas  in  food  conservation 
through  wheat  saving. 


Tractors  in  Corn  Belt 

Evidence  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
tractors  on  corn-belt  farms  is  shown  by 
reports  made  by  more  than  600  tractor 
owners,  nine  out  of  every  ten  reporting 
that  their  investment  in  a  tractor  has 
proved  profitable.  These  data  were  ob- 
tained in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1918  on  representa- 
tive Illinois  farms  by  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  determine  just  what 
conditions  justified  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor  in  that  section.  Experienced 
tractor  owners  who  made  reports  stated 
that  tractors  will  prove  profitable  on 
most  corn-belt  farms  of  180  acres  or 
more,  while  in  their  opinion  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  so  on  farms  of 
much  less  than  130  acres.  The  report 
of  the  investigators,  published  as  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  963,  states  that  while  the 
figures  were  obtained  in  only  one  state, 
they  are  applicable  throughout  the  corn 
belt  and  that  the  prospective  tractor 
purchaser  may  reasonably  count  upon 
equaling  the  average  performances  re- 
ported in  the  study. 

Nearly  three-fourths  (71  per  cent)  of 
those  who  reported  owned  tractors  cap- 
able of  pulling  three  plows.  Eleven  per 
cent  recommended  two-plow  machines, 
while  13  per  cent  advocated  the  use  of 
four  plows.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  do  you  find  to  be  the  principal 
advantages  of  a  tractor  for  farm  work?" 
the  answers  indicated  that  its  ability  to 
do  heavy  work  and  do  it  quickly,  thus 
covering  the  desired  acreage  within  the 
proper  season,  was  considered  the  prin- 
cipal advantage.  The  saving  of  man 
power  and  the  doing  away  with  hired 


help,  enabling  a  man  to  farm  a  larger 
acreage  and  thus  increase  the  crops  he 
can  raise,  was  next  in  importance.  The 
ability  to  plow  to  a  good  depth,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  was  also  empha- 
sized. 

Under  disadvantages  the  difficulty  of 
efficient  operation  was  the  principal 
point,  and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  everyone  who  considers  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tractor,  says  the  bulletin.  In 
this  connection  it  suggests  that  tractor 
owners  take  a  course  of  training  under 
competent  instructors  in  this  line,  as  the 
results  of  such  a  course  usually  amply 
justify  the  time  and  expense  involved. 
Packing  of  the  ground  when  damp  was 
mentioned  by  several  owners  as  a  dis- 
advantage, but  not  as  frequently  as  was 
the  case  when  more  of  the  older  and 
heavier  machines  were  in  use.  The  ex- 
pense delays,  and  inability  to  use  the 
tractor  for  many  kinds  of  work  for 
which  horses  could  be  used,  were  disad- 
vantages mentioned  by  several  owners. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
Illinois  farmers  reporting  increased  the 
acreage  they  were  farming  after  pur- 
chasing a  machine.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible, to  determine  definitely  the 
probable  life  of  the  latest  model  tractors, 
since  none  of  them  is  worn  out,  but  the 
average  time  as  stated  in  the  report  was 
from  seven  and  one-half  to  eight  years. 
The  life  of  a  tractor  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  work  done  each  year — 
that  is,  the  number  of  days  or  hours  it 
is  used.  Report*  show  that  tractors 
were  used  on  the  average  of  forty-five 
days  per  year.  The  area  covered  per 
day  (ten  net  working  hours)  in  plow- 
ing with  the  tractors  was  6i,  8}  and  ten 
acres  for  the  two,  three  and  four-plow 
outfits,  respectively.  The  average  depth 
of  plowing  was  slightly  less  than  seven 
inches,  while  the  average  depth  on  the 
same  farms  with  horses  was  about  five 
and  a  half  inches.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  tractor  owners  reported  that  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  tractors  is  bet- 
ter than  that  done  by  horses,  while  less 
than  3  per  cent  said  it  is  poorer.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  owners  reported  that 
no  time  was  lost  in  the  field  on  account 
of  trouble  with  their  outfits,  while  those 
who  reported  trouble  stated  that  the 
average  time  lost  was  a  little  over 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  per  day.  Oni 
about  three-fourths  of  the  farms  the 
tractor  displaced  about  three  horses, 
which  represented  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  tractor  outfit. 


Gasoline  Substitute  Sought 

Although  this  country  produces  about 
two-thirds  of  the  petroleum  of  the  world 
and  produced  more  gasoline  this  year 
than  ever  before,  investigations  are  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a  view 
to  exploiting  the  use  of  mixtures  of 
alcohol  and  gasoline  in  motor  vehicles, 
including  tractors,  of  course.  The  pro- 
duction of  industrial  alcohol  on  a  large 
scale  would  help  materially  to  increase 
the  supply  of  motor  fuel. 

Nearly  all  the  automobiles  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  operating  on  alcohol 
made  from  waste  sulphite  liquor  from 
paper  pulp  mills.  Alcohol  is  also  used 
in  automobiles  in  Spain,  where  the  sale 
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HARVESTING   KAXRED  WHEAT:  ON   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FARM. — THIS  NEW 
VARIETY  IS  OUT  YIELDING  ALL  LOCAL  VARIETIES  IN  CO-OPERATIVE  TESTS  OVER 
THE  STATE  BY  ABOUT  FOUR  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE 


TRADE 
MAPK 


June  29.  i!U« 


in  advance 

No  Oblige 
tioiv. 


as  Long  as  the  lore! 

NO  ONE  knows  how  long  a  Ford  con  laet. 
It  is  admittedly  the  oar  that  delivers  good 
service  under  abuse  and  outrageous  care 
longer  than  any  other  machine.  But  no  Ford 
can  outlast  the 


PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber  cars 

Haesler  Shook  Absorbers  are  made  of  chrome 
vanadium  steel.  They  cushion  the  car  by  cortu 
pression, — the  spring  is  compressed  to  eiv© 
flexibility  and  not  stretched.  The  combination 
— Ford  Oar  and  Haesler  Shock  Absorbers— id 
irresistible.  The  Ford  is  transformed — it  rides 
as  easily  as  a  $2,000  car;  aidesway  is  prevented 
and  up-throw  eliminated:  tires  last  longer  and 
repair  bills  are  cut  one-third.  300,000 
Ford  Owners  recognize 
their  economic  necessity. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 
Try  Haulers  10  dayt  without 
coat.  Then,  if  yoa  are  willing 
to-  do  without  them,  they  jr" 
be  taken  off  without  charge* 
Write  today — 
Mow— for  Free 
Trial  Blank. 


Robert  H.  Hasslcf 

In  ft, 
996  Naomi  St. 


WITTEKero-OH 

ENGINES 


Immediate 

•Factory  Shipment 

2,3,4,6, 8,12,16, 22  and  30  h-p.— Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  offer. 
5-Year  Guarantee-  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",]printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  1  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1608  Oakland  Ave.,             Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1608  Empire  Blag..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"SUNSHINE  &  CONSOLATION"  IS  SENT  FREE, 
"POEMS  OF  FAITH.  CONSOLATION  AND  CHEER*— 

also  some  "EVERYDAY  THOUGHTS"  end  ah 'ART 
SUPPLEMENT— comprise  Volume  43  of  the  Cypress 
Pocket  Library.  34  famous  poets  are  represented  k  y 
their  best  work.  "A  vest  pocket  edition  of  highest  lit- 
erary value."  Such  is  the  already  famous  "ONGE-IN- 
WHILE"  BOOK.  No  conditions.  No  subscriptions'.  No 
"follow-up."    Simply  write  Southern  Cypress  Aser^ 

132  Hibernia  Building.  New  Orleans,  or  132  Heaid 

Building,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

of  gasoline  for  use  in  passenger  cars' has 
been  prohibited.  1 

Alcohol  can  be  produced  at  the  paper 
pulp  mills  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of 
15  to  20  cents  a  gallon  at  the  present 
time  and  if  all  the  paper  mills  suitable 
for  the  purpose  were  equipped  with  the 
necessary  plants  they  would  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  i5,000,000  gallons  a 
year. 

Waste  from  sugar  mills  and  waste 
vegetable  products  provide  other  sources 
for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Distil- 
leries and  breweries  whose  business  is 
being  curtailed  by  passage  of  dry  laws 
in  different  states  and  by  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration  against  use  of 
grain  for  manufacture  of  intoxicants, 
have  the  apparatus  and  skilled  labor 
requisite  for  the  production  of  industrial 
alcohol  from  these  wastes.  They  should 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  continue  op- 
eration, utilizing  such  products. 

Alcohol  can  be  blended  with  gasoline 
to  produce  a  suitable  fuel  that  will  avoid 
the  difficulties  of  starting  a  cold  motor 
on  alcohol  alone,  and  without  any 
change  in  the  carburetor  or  the  compres- 
sion of  the  engine.  —  Implement  and 
Tractor  Trade  Journal. 


It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  remove  leaves 
from  the  rear  springs  of  a  car  to_  im- 
prove its  riding  qu  alities.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  better  plan  is  to 
add  shock  absorbers  to  the  springs.  This 
is  more  effective  than  removing  the 
leaves  of  the  spring  and  also  safer.  Re- 
moving the  leaves  makes  the  spring 
weaker,  whereas  the  addition  of  the 
shock  absorber  allows  additional  play 
and  guards  against  accident. 

Help  your  Government  and  yourself 
at  the  same  time  —  buy  War  Savings 
Stamps. 
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WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  TO  HELP? 

One  of  our  readers  who  called  at  the 
Kansas  Farmer  offices  a  few  days  ago, 
"said  wistfully,  in  speaking  of  the  wav: 
"I  wish  there  was  something  I  could  do 
to  help.  Of  course  I  bought  a  Liberty 
bond,  but  I  don't  consider  that  anything 
patriotic,  because  that  is  making  money 
[for  me.  It  has  already  earned  me  a 
dollar." 

Further  conversation  revealed  the  fact 
that  she  has  a  flock  of  poultry  and  a 
fine  garden,  though  she  has  lived  in  her 
present  home  only  three  monh3.  "If  I 
had  been  there  a  little  longer,  I  could 
i  -{iavc  some  berries,"  she  remarked,  and 
pre  imagine  that  by  next  summer  she 
will  have  small  fruit.  Some  of  the  vege- 
tables will  need  to  be  canned  so  that 
nothing  is  wasted.  She  can  also  be  a 
food  administrator  in  her  own  home, 
seeing  to  it  that  her  family  has  nourish- 
ing food  without  eating  the  particular 
things  that  should  be  sent  to  our  men 
across  the  water.  In  her  neighborhood 
there  is  a  live  Red  Cross  society,  and 
■when  she  gets  into  this  we  would  like 
to  ask  if  she  will  not  be  doing  about  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  one  woman  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  her  own  house- 
hold. 

We  are  all  wondering  these  days  what 
there  is  for  us  to  do.  To  many  of  us 
who  cannot  take  part  in  the  actual  fight- 
ing a  subtle  temptation  comes  to  long 
for  the  larger  and  perhaps  more  spectac- 
ular forms  of  service  rather  than  to  be 
content  to  simply  "carry  on"  in  the  work 
we  know  and  for  which  we  are  best 
fitted  by  previous  experience  and  train- 
ing. Perhaps  the  most  helpful  things 
we  can  do  are  the  tasks  nearest  at  hand, 
which  because  of  their  very  familiarity 
may  seem  of  little  consequence. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  all  help  is 
to  keep  ourselves  informed  on  the  re- 
quests of  the  Food  Administration  as 
they  are  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
heed  these  ourselves,  and  to  pass  the 
information  along  to  our  neighbors.  Are 
there  not  people  in  your  neighborhood 
who  do  not  know  that  we  have  been 
asked  to  use  not  more  than  one-half 
pound  of  butter,  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  beef,  and  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  flour  a  week  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar  in  a  month  for  each  person,  while 
in  view  of  the  great  need  for  wheat 
many  have  voluntarily  pledged  them- 
;  selves  to  do  without  it  entirely  until 
September  1,  when  flour  from  the  new 
wheat  will  be  on  the  market?  Do  the 
people  of  your  locality  generally  know 
that  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
can  be  bought  from  a  rural  carrier  or 
at  the  post  office?  Do  they  know  that 
a  War  Savings  Stamp  which  will  be 
worth  five  dollars  on  January  1,  1923, 
will  cost  them  during  the  month  of  July 
only  $4.18,  in  August  $4.19,  and  one  cent 
additional  for  each  succeeding  month 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year?  Do 
the  children  know  that  a  Thrift  Stamp 
may  be  purchased  for  twenty-five  cents, 
and  that  when  they  have  the  price  of  a 
War  Savings  Stamp,  or  baby  bond,  in 
Thrift  Stamps,  these  may  be  exchanged 
for  the  War  Savings  Stamp?  Do  we 
not  occasionally  hear  repeated  by  some 
one  who  does  not  know  better  than  to 
believe  it,  one  of  the  many  German  lies 
which  have  been  so  carefully  circulated 
through  the  country?  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government  to  reach  all  the 
people  of  the  open  country  with  accu- 
rate information  along  these  lines  than 
to  reach  the  people  of  the  towns,  because 
it  is  so  much  easier  for  the  people  of 
the  towns  to  get  together  often  and 
discuss  them.  Would  it  not  be  serving 
our  country  in  a  fine  and  very  real  way 
to  put  our  influence  definitely  on  the 
right  side  in  all  these  matters? 
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ENCOURAGING  CROP  REPORT 

Although  for  two  weeks  Kansas  ex- 
perienced unusual  heat,  maximum  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  100  to  110  de- 
grees, the  monthly  crop  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  last 


Saturday  forecasts  a  production  of 
97,554,376  bushels  of  wheat  for  the 
state.  This  forecast  is  based  on  condi- 
tions existing  June  15,  and  is  from  the 
reports  of  2,000  crop  correspondents. 
For  many  of  the  counties  the  official  as- 
sessors' returns  have  been  received,, 
showing  the  actual  acreages.  The  pros- 
pective yield  has  undoubtedly  suffered 
an  average  decrease  of  from  one  to  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  due  to  the  abnor- 
mally high  temperatures  and  lack  of 
moisture.  The  decrease  in  total  yield, 
however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
increases  in  acreage^  which  have  been 
shown  by  the  official  reports.  In  sev- 
enty-eight counties  of  the  state  these 
returns  have  exceeded  the  estimates  of 
the  correspondents  by  318,570  acres. 
Practically  all  of  this  increase  is  in  the 
eastern  third  of  the  state,  where  the 
highest  acre  yields  will  be  found.  The 
June  estimate  is  thus  almost  equal  to 
the  May  estimate  in  spite  of  the  effect 
of  the  dry,  hot  weather.  The  1918  crop 
will  remain  the  third  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  and  be  more  than  dou- 
ble the  crop  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Mohler's  report  shows  that  prac- 
tically half  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  is 
found  in  a  block  of  counties  located  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  state,  this 
block  having  as  its  four  corners  Hays, 
Ellis  County,  and  Abilene,  Dickinson 
County,  on  the  north,  and  Coldwater, 
Comanche  County,  and  Winfield,  Cowley 
County,  on  the  south.  The  five  banner 
counties  in  point  of  yield  are  Sumner, 
Reno,  Stafford,  Barton,  and  Pratt,  the 
first  named  having  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  over  four  million  bushels. 
There  are  a  number  of  counties  in  East- 
ern Kansas  that  will  produce  over  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  among  them 
being  Cherokee,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  La- 
bette, Leavenworth,  Marshall,  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

According  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Board's  report,  the  harvest  was  pro- 
gressing very  rapidly  across  the  state 
and  would  be  in  full  blast  in  the  main 
wheat-growing  sections  by  the  first  of 
this  week.  No  serious  shortages  of  har- 
vest hands  have  been  reported- 
It  is  estimated  that  368,089  bushels 
of  spring  wheat  will  be  produced,  the 
average  acre  yield  being  11.2  bushels. 
This  is  four  times  the  amount  of  spring 
wheat  grown  last  year  in  Kansas.  It 
is  nearly  all  found  in  seven  northwest- 
ern counties. 

The  report  shows  exceptionally  well 
for  barley,  the  estimated  production  be- 
ing almost  seventeen  and  a  half  million 
bushels,  or  an  average  of  23.4  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  is  four  times  the 
amount  of  barley  grown  last  year,  al- 
though the  acreage  is  less  by  a  hundred 
thousand.  Over  thirteen  million  bushels 
of  the  barley  is  found  in  the  western 
third.  Sheridan  County  alone  has  an 
estimated  production  of  1.657,524  bush- 
els, followed  in  order  by  Gove,  Thomas, 
and  Sherman. 

The  oats  crop  suffered  much  more  se- 
verely from  the  hot,  dry  weather  than 
wheat.  The  indications,  based  on  the 
June  15  report,  were  that  almost  sev- 
enty-one and  a  half  million  bushels 
would  be  harvested,  the  average  acre 
yield  being  28.9  bushels.  Kansas  has  a 
record  acreage  of  oats  this  year,  and  if 
the  estimates  made  on  this  date  are 
borne  out,  the  aggregate  yield  will  ex- 
ceed the  highest  previous  yield,  that  of 
1917,  by  nearly  eleven  million  bushels. 
The  bulk  of  the  Kansas  oat  crop  is 
found  in  the  strip  of  counties  constitut- 
ing the  eastern  half  of  the  central  third 
of  the  state. 

Kansas  planted  over  seven  million 
acres  to  corn  this  year,  and  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  crop  is  given  in  the 
report  as  82  per  cent,  100  representing 
a  good  stand  and  satisfactory  growth 
and  development.  This  is  two  million 
acres  less  than  was  planted  last  year, 
but  the  crop  is  in  better  condition  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Corn  cultivation  has 
progressed  in  good  shape  and  the  fields 
are  free  from  weeds.    Very  little  dam- 


age from  the  recent  hot  weather  was 
noted.  Mr.  Mohler  points  out  in  his  re- 
port than  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
state's  corn  acreage  is  found  in  the 
twenty-two  counties  constituting  the 
first  two  tiers  south  of  the  Nebraska 
line,  including  Decatur  and  Sheridan  on 
the  west  and  extending  east  to  the  Mis- 
souri state  line.  The  counties  having 
the  largest  acreage  are  Jewell,  Smith, 
Marshall,  Graham,  and  Republic,  in  the 
order  named-  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  hundredth  meridian  passes 
through  Graham  County. 

te 

LOYALTY  THE  ONLY  ISSUE 

While  we  are  engaged  in  this  great 
war  there  can  be  no  issue  worth  consid- 
ering that  can  for  a  moment  be  allowed 
to  obscure  or  overshadow  the  issue  of 
loyalty.  All  other  questions  sink  into 
insignificance  if  loyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  question.  Non-Partisan 
League  leaders  complain  bitterly  because 
the  League  is  attacked  from  a  loyalty 
standpoint.  If  the  League  has  something 
worth  while  around  which  its  organiza- 
tion can  center,  it  certainly  can  wait 
until  we  have  whipped  Germany  into 
accepting  a  peace  satisfactory  to  demo- 
cratic peoples  and  not  interfere  with  our 
war  program  by  continuing  to  stir  up 
class  animosities.  The  attitude  of  the 
League  leaders  indicates  that  they  fear 
the  organization  cannot  stand  such  a 
test-  One  prominent  League  leader  ad- 
mitted that  the  war  presented  a  hard 
problem  and  they  finally  decided  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  but  "give  the  war 
profiteers  hell,"  thus  keeping  up  enough 
agitation  to  tide  the  organization  over 
this  period  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
to  pieces. 

It  is  hard  to  get  by  the  loyalty  issue. 
The  Nebraska  Council  of  Defense  recent- 
ly ordered  League  leaders  to  desist  from 
their  efforts  and  Governor  Neville 
backed  up  the  council  with  a  stinging 
statement  in  which  he  requests  the 
League  to  leave  the  state,  saying:  "Your 
organization  has  been  used  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  seditious  literature 
calculated  to  arouse  anti- American  sen- 
timent, class  hatred,  and  in  general  to 
interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  In  Minnesota,  Governor 
Burnquist,  who  conducted  his  campaign 
absolutely  on  a  loyalty  platform,  has 
just  defeated  Lindburg,  the  League  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  governor,  by 
a  good  majority.  Governor  Norbeck  of 
South  Dakota  denounces  the  League,  and 
now  Governor  Capper  of  Kansas  places 
himself  squarely  on  record  against  thi3 
organization  in  the  following  statement: 
"I  would  not  accept  the  Non-Partisan 
League  endorsement  for  United  States 
Senator  if  it  was  offered  me.  I  have 
no  interest  in  that  organization,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nor  in  its  officers,  organ- 
izers, or  members,  and  I  do  not  endorse 
their  program." 
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SAVE  THE  POWDER 

"The  use  of  fireworks  in  the  United 
States  this  year  is  an  inexcusable  waste, 
both  of  money  and  of  the  powder  the 
money  buys.  Put  your  fireworks  money 
into  Thrift  Stamps  and  let  'Uncle  Saiii 
use  it  to  buy  ammunition  for  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  France."  These  are  the 
words  of  L.  T-  Hussey,  state  fire  mar- 
shal. This  is  largely  a  war  of  muni- 
tions. Powder  and  all  the  chemicals 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
works are  essential  to  the  loading  of 
the  guns.  Plenty  of  munitions  means 
victory.  Shortage  of  munitions  means 
defeat. 

At  such  a  time  the  burning  up  of 
munition  materials  in  fireworks  is  cer- 
tainly a  poor  way  of  expressing  our 
patriotism  and  love  of  country.  Mr. 
Hussey  considers  destroying  powder 
simply  for  our  own  amusement  as  bad 
as  burning  warehouses  of  grain  just  to 
see  the  flames.  He  suggests  the  giving 
of  Thrift  Stamps  instead  of  fireworks 
to  the  children  to  celebrate  this  Fourth 
of  July.  He  believes  that  the  boys  and 
girls  are  just  as  patriotic  as  the  older. 


people  and  will  be  glad  to  have  Thrift 
Stamps  when  the  future  value  of  the 
stamps  is  explained  to  them  and  they 
see  that  giving  up  fireworks  is  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  children  have  brothers  «r 
fathers  in  France.  All  of  them  know 
neighbor  boys  who  have  gone.  Tell  them 
that  they  are  loaning  their  fireworks 
money  to  Uncle  Sam  to  buy  ammunition 
for  the  boys  they  know  so  those  boys 
can  protect  themselves  and  whip  tha 
Germans.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
teach  true  patriotism  and  to  encourage 
saving  for  the  future  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  sure  the  children  will  be  willing 
to  do  their  part. 

Hi  Hi  tet 
TRACTOR  SHOW  TO  KANSAS 

The  one  big  tractor  demonstration  of 
the  country  will  be  held  at  Salina  July 
29  to  August  3.  The  committee  of  the 
National  Tractor  Association  has  just 
made  this  announcement.  This  show  is 
the  only  one  having  the  sanction  of  the 
Government.  Three  hundred  makes  of 
tractors  will  be  shown  and  their  opera- 
tion demonstrated  on  the  three-thousand- 
acre  tract  of  grounJ  secured  for  tho 
purpose. 

te 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  war- 
time prohibition  measure  which  does  not 
stop  merely  with  shutting  down  the 
breweries,  but  prohibits  the  sale  and 
transportation  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
drink.  The  President  had  checked  up 
the  matter  of  closing  the  breweries  to 
the  Food  Administration  and  Mr.  Hoover 
had  refused  to  do  this  as  long  as  the 
reserve  supply  of  whisky,  gin,  and  other 
distilled  liquors  could  be  sold  in  the 
saloons  of  our  wet  territory.  His  state- 
ment explaining  his  action  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  We  re- 
ferred editorially  to  this  statement  in 
last  week's  issue-  The  article,  however, 
was  crowded  out  through  lack  of  space. 
Congress  should  pass  such  a  law  with- 
out delay.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  won- 
derful achievements  in  creating  our 
army,  but  we  have  been  lagging  behind 
in  so  handling  our  non-essential  indus- 
tries as  to  bring  every  force  to  bear  on 
winning  the  war.  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  an  abso- 
lutely useless  industry.  It  ties  up  fuel, 
transportation,  and  men.  We  see  indi- 
cations that  many  drastic  measures  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  curtail 
non-essential  industries.  The  liquor 
business  should  head  the  list  of  those 
which  can  and  should  be  lopped  off 
without  delay.  It  is  not  the  great  voice 
of  the  common  people  which  we  hear 
arguing  and  pleading  for  this  business. 
If  Congress  listens  and  gets  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  country  it  will  give  us 
absolute  prohibition  for  the  war  period. 
It  is  not  good  common  sense  to  try  to 
carry  such  a  handicap  while  we  are  mak- 
ing the  great  fight  against  oppression 
and  wrong. 

^ 

In  the  death  of  Charles  M.  Winslow, 
secretary  of  the  National  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  which  occurred 
June  8  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  America 
loses  one  of  its  pioneer  dairymen.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1875.  In  1882  he  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer,  and  he  has  been  an- 
nually re-elected  to  this  office  since.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  has  steered  this  as- 
sociation through  stormy  times  until  to- 
day it  is  out  in  the  clear  and  headed 
forward.  Mr.  Winslow  was  a  skillful 
breeder  and  his  exhibits  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  national  exhibits  were  always  to 
be_  reckoned  with.  The  National  Ayr- 
shire Association  will  miss  his  guiding 
hand.    His  was  a  life  of  service. 

War  is  scraping  our  sugar  bins  and 
our  granaries.  The  less  we  waste,  the 
longer  it  will  take  to  empty  them. 

fc  te 

The  collapse  of  Russia  was  partly  due 
to  the  lack  of  food  supply  for  the  army 
and  the  people. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  TRACTOR  USE 

Plowing  in  July  or  August  Greatly  Increases  the  Yield  of  Wheat 


|OT  as  a  representative  of  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  but  as  a 
consumer  of  their  goods  do  I 
speak.  My  interest  in  tractors 
dates  back  to  1902,  when  I  operated  a 
steam  tractor  in  Utah.  In  J  909  I  op- 
erated a  gasoline  tractor  in  Montana.  I 
enjoy  the  honor,  1  believe,  of  having  un- 
loaded the  first  steam  engine  used  in 
Utah  for  plowing.  That  was  in  the  early 
days  of  dry  farming,  now  one  of  the  big 
fields  of  agriculture.  I  helped  to  start 
tractor  farming  in  those  western  states. 
I  had  to,  for  I  was  born  in  the  West  and 
we  had  to  make  farming  go  or  get  out. 
Eventually  I  got  out,  but  thanks  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  science  of  dry-farming, 
with  the  additional  aid  of  irrigation, 
that  western  country  has  been  made  a 
good  place  to  live. 

My  experience  with  tractors  about 
1902  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  engine  we  bought 
would  undoubtedly  be  as  frank  as  I  am 
now  in  admitting  that  none  of  us  knew 
very  much  in  those  days  about  the  pull- 
ing of  plows  ■\yith  an  engine,  not  even 
the  proper  way  to  hitch  the  plows  to 
the  engine.  The  manufacturers  were 
generous,  however,  and  sent  a  man  who 
worked  with  us  about  six  weeks,  but  we 
finally  had  to  give  it  up.  We  did  very 
well  with  the  next,  a  gasoline  tractor, 
as  we  plowed  a  thousand  acres  and  then 
sold  it  for  within  $500  of  the  purchase 
price.  Then  we  bought  a  110-hp.  engine 
and  used  it  a  while.  I  have,  therefore, 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tractor  and  its  use  in  the 
West  and  have  learned  the  subject  from 
the  practical  point  of  view.  In  recent 
years  I  have  also  been  learning  the,  use 
of  tractors  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
advisor  of  farmers.  We  have  some  6,000 
tractors  in  Kansas  now,  probably  2,000 
or  more  of  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
state  during  the  past  year,  indicating 
that  Kansas  farmers  are  rapidly  coming 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  tractor 
as  an  aid  in  overcoming  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor.  We  shall  probably  find  it 
of  still  greater  value  this  year. 
Kansas  Acreage  to  Be  Plowed. 
It  is  as  a  representative  of  the  Kansas 
State  Council  of  Defense  that  I  am  here 
in  company  with  Dean  Potter,  the  head 
of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  Horse 
and  Machine  Power  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense. The  government  is  asking  all  of 
the  states  to  do  more  than  ever  in  food 
production  this  year.  There  are  24,000,- 
000  acres  to  be  planted  to  crops  in  Kan- 
sas this  spring.  We  have  about  9,500,- 
000  acres  in  winter  wheat.  Probably 
1,500,000  acres  of  this  area  will  be  killed 
out,  leaving  8,000,000  acres  which  must 
be  harvested.  Ordinarily,  from  60,000  to 
70,000  transient  laborers  come  into  the 
state  to  help  with  the  wheat  harvest, 
but  there  will  not  be  many  of  these  this 
year. 

Kansas  has  already  sent  to  the  train- 
ing camps  or  the  front  some  25,000 
young  men,  half  of  whom  came  from  the 
farms.  Twenty  thousand  more  will 
probably  go  with  the  next  draft.  They 
may  be  taken  before  the  spring  planting 
is  done;  if  not,  undoubtedly  before  the 
wheat  harvest.  Then  large  numbers  of 
men  have  gone  into  industrial  work.  If 
24,000,000  acres  of  spring  crops  are  to 
be  planted  and  more  than  30,000,000 
acres  of  crops  harvested  during  the  sea- 
son, there  is  a  big  job  on  hand,  the  lim- 
iting factor  of  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  labor. 

Being  interested  in  tractors,  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  Defense 
at  its  last  meeting  to  the  tractor  as  a 
possible  source  of  aid  in  making  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  available  man- 
power in  the  state.  I  pointed  out  that 
a  tractor  of  sufficient  horsepower  to  pull 
a  four-bottom  plow,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  operator,  will  plow  from  ten  to 
fifteen  acres  of  land  a  day;  that  man 
with  a  four-horse  team  can  plow  four 
or  five  acres  a  day,  and  that,  therefore, 
such  a  tractor  outfit  is  equal  to  three 
3uch  man-horse-labor  units  in  plowiug 
land  for  wheat.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  having  tractors  plow  land 
for  wheat,  because  with  tractors  it  can 
be  done  early — in  July  and  August — 
when  it  is  too  hot  and  often  too  dry  to 
use  horses. 


By  W.  M.  Jardine,  President  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Before  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 


Everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
growing  wheat — and  we  ought  to  know 
about  it  in  Kansas  where  nine  or  ten 
million  acres  are  planted  every  year — 
knows  that  we  can  increase  the  yield 
from  five  to  ten  bushels  an  acre  and  even 
more  by  plowing  the  land  in  July  and 
August.  Every  farmer  knows  this,  but 
he  also  knows  that  plowing  can  be  post- 
poned whereas  he  cannot  put  off  taking 
care  of  his  alfalfa,  cutting  his  corn, 
stacking  his  wheat  or  threshing  it  if  it 
is  left  in  the  shock. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  secure 
enough  tractors  to  do  all  the  plowing 
for  wheat,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  number  materially.  I  am 
interested  in  getting  groups  of,  say,  a 
half  dozen  farmers  to  buy  tractors  co- 
operatively and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  know  how  to  run  them. 
One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  tractor  is  the  lack  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  average  man 
who  tries  to  run  them.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  trouble  is  due  to  this  cause. 
Extend  Use  of  Tractors 

If  Ave  could  ascertain  those  communi- 
ties that  have  one  or  two  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  be  plowed  for  wheat  whose 
owners  would  be  willing  to  contract  to 
have  the  land  plowed  by  tractors,  we 
might  be  able  to  place  tractors  in  charge 
of  skilled  operators  in  those  communi- 
ties to  do  the  work.  Various  means 
would  be  employed  in  bringing  the  land, 
tractor  and  operator  together,  and  here 
is  the  opportunity  for  tractor  manufac- 
turers! The  best  way  to  convince  farm- 
ers of  the  usefulness  of  tractors  is  to 
take  the  machines  on  their  farms  and 
demonstrate  that  they  will  do  the  work 
better  and  work  more  hours  per  day  and 
more  days  per  month  than  horses — not 
just  show  them  that  the  tractor  will 
plow  thirty  acres,  then  leave;  the  weak- 
est tractor  on  the  market  will  do  that, 
but  it  takes  a  good  tractor  to  plow 
steadily  for  thirty  days  and  a  good  man 
to  keep  it  going  for  that  length  of  time. 
A  skilled  operator  can  do  this,  but  the 
average  farmer  cannot.  I  believe  it 
would  be  profitable,  as  well  as  patriotic, 
for  manufacturers  to  place  machines  on 
farms  in  charge  of  skilled  operators  who 
would  give  them  proper  care,  and  allow 
the  operator  to  demonstrate  to  the 
farmer  what  the  machine  will  do,  the 
farmer  paying  so  much,  usually  from 
$2  to  $2.50  an  acre,  for  the  work  done. 

.Mi  ii  engaged  in  general  farming  can- 
not afford  to  waste  their  time  trying  to 
run  machines  they  do  not  understand, 
especially  if  we  can  "round  up"  the  men 
who  do  know  something  about  engines, 
even  if  they  are  not  experts,  and  put 
them  to  work.    There  are  a  number  of 


such  men.  The  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  turns  out  several  hundred  short- 
course  boys  each  year  who  have  acquired 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  tractors. 
These  are  scattered  over  the  state.  Last 
year  we  were  in  touch  with  a  thousand 
that  we  could  recommend  as  skilled  op- 
erators. The  number  will  be  less  this 
year  because  many  have  entered  military 
service. 

Council  Locating  Tractor  Men 

The  Council  of  Defense  is  getting  in 
touch  with  the  men  in  the  state  who  can 
run  tractors.  We  are  also  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  farmers  and  communi- 
ties who  have  land  to  be  plowed  with 
tractors,  especially  communities  with  a 
thousand  acres  and  more.  We  will  try 
to  locate  men  who  are  willing  to  buy 
tractors  co-operatively,  as  we  used  to 
buy  threshing  outfits,  and  employ  men 
with  knowledge  of  engines  to  run  them. 
We  shall  probably  find  men  who  know 
how  to  run  tractors  and  would  be  glad 
to  do  job  work  if  they  could  manage  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  machines.  Some 
may  have  a  little  collateral,  or  perhaps 
some  banker  or  business  man  will  back 
them. 

If  tractor  manufacturers  are  interested 
in  the  proposition  of  putting  tractors  on 
farms  as  I  suggested,  the  Council  of 
Defense  will  be  glad  to  render  every  help, 
such  as  assembling  jobs  close  enough  to- 
gether to  avoid  wasting  time  in  travel- 
ing from  one  farm  to  another;  also  to 
have  fair-sized  tracts,  although  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  state  that  needs  this 
help  is  Eastern  Kansas,  where  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  and  other  crops  is 
thought  to  be  too  small  in  many  cases 
to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  un- 
less on  a  co-operative  basis. 

Tractor  Will  Help  Win  War 

We  believe  in  Kansas  that  the  tractor 
is  going  to  be  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  agri- 
culture, especially  after  the  war.  The 
difficulty  now  is  that  the  supply  of  trac- 
tors is  limited.  They  are  being  shipped 
abroad.  That  is  very  desirable  indeed, 
but  we  must  not  forget  our  home  needs. 
Since  we  have  banded  ourselves  with  the 
Allies  to  win  this  great  fight,  we  must 
distribute  our  resources  where  they  will 
be  most  effective.  This  means  looking 
after  agricultural  as  well  as  military 
needs. 

Besides  being  good  advertising  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  co-operative  plan  of 
using  tractors  will  render  great  assist- 
ance in  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 
Kansas  crops  are  among  the  first  to 
mature  and  become  available  for  use.  It 
behooves  us,  therefore,  to  facilitate  their 
harvest  and  movement  to  market  in  ev- 
ery way  possible.    Tractors  will  do  this. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  GROWING  A  BIG  CROP  OF  WHEAT  DEEP  PLOWING  IN  JULY. 

THE  TRACTOR  DOES  NOT  MIND  THE  HEAT 


We  need  more  in  the  state,  and  I  hope 
we  can  get  them  "by  hook  or  by  crook." 
That  is  the  thought  I  want  to  leave. 

I  was.  astonished  at  the  number  of 
makes  of  tractors  I  saw  assembled  at 
the  National  Tractor  Show,  with  the  in- 
dustry scarcely  a  decade  and  a  half  old! 
Farmers  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
heavy  tractor.  The  tractor  we  need  in 
this  state,  however,  is  the  one  that  will 
do  all  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm*  fill 
the  silo,  thresh  the  grain,  plow  the  land 
and  pump  water  for  irrigating.  The 
little  farmer  can  use  the  "baby"  tractors. 
The  "12-24"  is  the  tractor  that  will  meet 
our  general  needs  in  Kansas. 


Motorizing  Field  Artillery 

The  motor  tractor  lias  been  put  to  still 
another  use.  It  is  now  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  horse  in  the  task  of 
moving  the  field  artillery  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  at  the  front. 

Experts  have  been  working  for  some 
time  on  the  problem  of  motorizing  field 
artillery  transportation,  an  achievement 
which  it  is  believed  would  be  a  great 
factor  in  shortening  the  war.  The  Army 
ordnance  bureau  now  believes  it  has 
solved  the  problem.  An  armored  five- 
ton  tractor  has  been  made  and  put 
through  a  successful  demonstration  be- 
fore Secretary  of  War  Baker  and'  army 
officials. 

The  advantages  of  motor  transporta- 
tion of  artillery  are  both  greater  speed 
in  offensives  and  the  saving  on  horses 
and  leather.  In  an  offensive  the  army 
can  advance  only  to  the  limit  of  its  gun 
range  and  must  then  wait  while  the  ar- 
tillery is  brought  up,  giving  the  oppos- 
ing force  a  temporary  advantage.  The 
use  of  the  motor  tractor  "will  greatly 
reduce  the  time  needed.  On  the  side  of 
economy,  horses  will  be  saved  that  are 
lost  by  the  thousand  in  every  action, 
great  quantities  of  forage,  and  the 
leather  that  is  used  in  harness.  It  is 
estimated  that  enough  leather  is  used 
by  one  regiment  to  make  11.720  pairs  of 
shoes. 

The  new  tractor  was  tried  out  at  Pock 
Creek  Park,  Washington,  and  after  it 
had  dragged  a  4.7-inch  field  howitzer 
over  rough  and  muddy  ground  and  tree 
trunks,  climbed  45-degree  hills  with  mud 
a  foot  deep  and  performed  several  feats 
that  would  balk  a  tank,  officers  declared 
that  it  would  be  invaluable  in  facilitat- 
ing advances  at  the  front.  The  machine 
is  shrapnel-proof,  and  could  be  disabled 
only  by  a  direct  shell  hit ;  is  on  cater- 
pillar creepers;  can  climb  in  and  out  of 
shell  holes  and  has  a  soft-ground  grip; 
and  the  engine  will  work  at  a  slant  of 
70  degrees. 

The  intention  is  thus  to  equip  at  once 
all  American  batteries  above  three-inch 
light  guns  to  six-inch,  and  the  smaller 
type  is  being  worked  out  for  the  three- 
inch  gun.  The  British,  French  and  Ger- 
man armies  have  been  able  only  to 
motorize  the  guns  over  six  inches. — Im- 
plement and  Tractor  Trade  Journal. 

Bulletin  on  Threshing 

Waste  of  grain  through  inefficient  op- 
eration of  threshing  machines,  though 
not  serious  to  the  individual  farmer,  may 
take  millions  of  bushels  from  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  from  the  nations  that 
are  looking  to  us  for  food  to  ward  off 
famine. 

To  point  out  ways  in  which  such  losses 
may  be  reduced  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Farmers'  Bulletin  991,  "The  Efficient 
Operation  of  Threshing  Machines."  Cop- 
ies of  the  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  on 
request  to  the  Department. 

If  the  threshing  machines  used  in  this 
country  wasted  only  three  or  four  bush- 
els of  grain  out  of  every  thousand  they 
threshed,  the  loss  of  wheat  alone  in  the 
United  States  every  year  would  equal  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  furnish  a  normal 
supply  of  bread  to  a  million  people  for 
nearly  six  months. 

If  you  eat  contrary  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration's request,  the  kaiser's  rep- 
resentative and  not  your  boy  may  fill 
the  vacant  chair  at  your  table. 


Send  our  boys  the  fuel,  and  they  will 
supply  the  steam. 


-lime  29,  191S 
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FORT  RILEY  HOSPITAL  A  MODEL 

Uncle  Sam  Prepares  to  Give  Our  Boys  the  Best  of  Care 


T  IS  hard  enough  to  send  a  boy 
into  the  army,  but  if  he  showld 
get  sick,  what  in  the  world  will 
happen?"  wrote  a  mother  on  the 
western  coast  to  a  chaplain  at  Camp 
Funston  where  her  hoy  had  been  sent. 
This  question  has  undoubtedly  been  in 
the  minds  of  others.  The  hospital  chap- 
lain. Lieutenant  G.  Charles  Gray,  in  an 
address  at  Topeka  explained  how  the 
sick  soldier  is  eared  for  at  the  Fort 
Riley  base  hospital,  one  of  the  largest 
military  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  world.  He  assured  his  heav- 
ers that  Uncle  Sam  takes  just  as  good 
care  of  his  sick  soldiers  as  they  could 
be  given  at  home.  Two  convincing  rea- 
sons were  given  for  this  by  Lieutenant 
Gray;  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a  successful  army  without  the  highest 
degree  of  physical  efficiency,  as  the  test 
of  an  army  in  the  last  analysis  is  the 
marching  and  enduring  ability  of  its 
troops;  second,  the  same  brave  attri- 
butes of  human  personality  which  arc 
active  in  this  war  are  operating  in  our 
army  in  taking  care  of  the  men.  "After 
all,"  said  Lieutenant  Gray,  "we  are  the 
government.  This  body  of  men  is  not 
so  much  an  army  as  it  is  a  great  resist- 
less movement  of  citizenship  toward  a 
goal — an  enlarged  church  parish,  if  you 
will — and  these  forces  are  all  operative 
to  the  care  of  the  man  in  the  army  if 
he  gets  sick. 

"Of  course  last  fall  when  hundreds  of 
men  were  being  rushed  into  the  hospital 
all  at  once,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
the  highest  type  of  efficiency,  but  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Riley  is  now  extremely 
well  organized,  and  the  staff  is  above 
criticism,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to'  be. 

"The  first  thing  that  happens  to  an 
enlisted  boy  when  he  gets  sick  is  that 
he  reports  to  his  company  commander  at 
sick  call  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  he  is  not  fit  for  duty.  If  neces- 
sary he  is  sent  to  the  infirmary  where 
he  is  examined  by  a  physician.  If  his 
ailment  is  found  to  be  a  minor  one  he  is 
kept  there  until  he  recovers.  If  sick 
enough  he  is  taken  to  the  base  hospital 
three  miles  from  Camp  Funston.  When 
a  man  comes  to  the  hospital  he  is  taken 
first  to  the  receiving  station.  His  case 
is  diagnosed,  or  if  the  diagnosis  is  not 
certain  he  is  kept  for  a  while  before 
being  certified  to  any  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  hospital,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  cross-infection. 

"A  great  many  of  the  cases  are  not 
necessitous  cases;  for  instance,  tonsil  or 
eye  conditions  which  in  civilian  life 
would  pass  without  any  attention  what- 
ever, but,  because  a  high  type  of  physi- 
cal condition  is  necessary  in  the  army, 
the  patient  must  be  reconstructed.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  are  sent  to  the  hospital 
who  in  civilian  life  would  receive  no 
attention.  Many  of  these  are  merely 
deferred  cases,  minor  operations  in  the 
surgical  section  principally,  looking  to 
the  highest  type  of  manhood  before  these 
men  are  transported  out  of  the  country. 
A  complete  hospital  record  is  made,  on 
which  everything  that  can  be  done  for 
that  boy  is  indicated.  This  record  is 
sent  to  France  when  he  goes,  and  may 
mean  quite  a  saving  of  time  for  him 
there. 

"The  detention  camp  one  and  one- 
fourth  or  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Camp  Funston  is  an  interesting  place. 
Some  three  or  four  hundred  men  are  de- 
tained there,  not  because  they  are  sick 
but  because  they  have  been  found  to  be 
peddling  around  some  disease.  They  are 
kept  there  until  cultures  are  found  to 
be  negative  and  then  they  are  sent  back 
to  camp. 

"Two  or  three  convalescent  or  recon- 
struction hospitals  are  already  occupied. 
Patients  who  have  lost  an  eye  or  a  limb 
are  cared  for  here.  This  will  be  a  most 
important  part  of  the  service  shortly. 

"The  soldiers  in  the  hospital  are  a 
very  appreciative  crowd  of  men.  There 
is  in  a  base  hospital  a  certain  spirit  of 
depression  on  the  part  of  the  patients. 
Most  of  them  have  been  sent  to  the 
hospital  soon  after  coming  to  camp,  be- 
cause changed  conditions  often  induce 
sickness,  and  they  are  homesick.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  they  feci  that  they  are  in 
that  horrible  place,  a  military  hospital, 
and  they  are  suffering.  Some,  because 
of  contributory  reasons,  have  dropped 
down  mentally,  among  them  i«me  offi- 


cers. Most  of  them  have  been  gotten 
back  to  the  road  again.  Some  have  had 
to  be  sent  away  to  other  institutions  to 
be  given  specialized  treatment. 

"We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  in 
the  hospital,  but  we  need  regular  help, 
people  who  are  interested  enough  to 
come  and  get  acquainted  with  the  men. 
Hospital  service  on  the  part  of  civilians 
is  an  abomination  unless  you  are  willing 
to  go  often  enough  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work. 

"We  are  holding  in  the  hospital  each 
Sunday  from  twelve  to  fifteen  religious 
services.  We  expect  to  have  more  later. 
These  are  held  in  the  mess  halls.  A 
small  organ  is  brought  in,  song  books, 
girls  from  the  surrounding  towns  to 
sing,  and  a  carefully  selected  corps  of 
men  to  do  the  speaking.  Some  of  these 
services  are  attended  by  every  convales- 
cent man  in  the  section.  Not  because 
we  command  them  to  come,  but  because 
they  like  to  come.  They  like  the  music 
and  the  serious  consideration.  I  have 
never  seen  a  class  of  men  so  responsive 
religiously  as  the  men  in  the  hospital 
wards.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
placing  crepe  on  their  ideals  of  life. 
Thank  God,  they  are  not.  But  they  are 
thinking  deeply  and  seriously  about  the 
deep  things  of  life.  Their  religion  is  not 
always  in  the  form  of  the  church.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  always  in  the  form 
of  the  church  after  the  war.  May  be 
the  church  will  be  better  off  for  that. 
I  pray  God  that  the  church  may  be  able 
to  take  care  of  them  when  they  come 
back.  They  will  not  come  back  the 
same.  It  is  impossible.  They  will  come 
back  with  changed  minds  and  changed 
hearts. 

"We  now  have  a  circulating  library  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  volumes  of  mod- 
ern books,  and  we  are  shortly  to  have 
an  experienced  librarian  from  St.  Louis. 
We  have  established  a  chaplain's  infor- 
mation bureau.  The  day  after  his  ar- 
rival a  man  is  called  on  by  one  of  my 
twenty  or  twenty -five  workers,  who 
tactfully  endeavors  to  find  out  in  what 
way  he  can  be  of  service  to  him,  whether 
he  has  insurance  or  not,  whether  he  has 
made  his  allotment  for  his  parents,  etc. 
We  propose  to  carry  on  arbitrary  cor- 
respondence with  parents  of  boys  with 
contageous  cases.  We  find  that  some- 
times a  boy  does  not  want  to  worry  his 
folks  and  he  may  get  pretty  sick  before 
he  sends  them  any  word.  Telegrams 
have  been  sent  so  infrequently  that  peo- 
ple are  alarmed  when  they  receive  them. 
We  are  allowed  only  two  official  tele- 
grams by  the  Government,  one  when  a 
boy  is  so  sick  that  his  people  ought  to 
come,  and  the  other  a  death  notice.  But 
from  now  on  we  intend  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  parents  of  sick  boys.  If  your 
boy  has  pneumonia,  we  will  probably 
write  you  a  letter  something  like  this : 
'Your  boy  is  in  the  hospital  with  pneu- 
monia. Mrs.  Brown  has  called  on  him 
and  finds  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A, 


one  of  our  best  doctors.  His  nurse  is 
Miss  B,  one  of  the  best  nurses  we  have. 
We  assure  you  he  is  getting  the  best  of 
care.  We  will  write  you  again  in  a  few 
days  if  there  are  any  further  develop- 
ments.' 

"We  feel  that  we  are  helping  the 
morale  of  the  army  when  we  do  these 
things  for  the  boys.  This  is  your  hos- 
pital, your  camp,  your  boys,  and  your 
army.  I  invite  you  most  cordially  to 
see  me  personally  and  to  see  the  insti- 
tution also." 


Training  Camp  Activities 

A  book  giving  an  official  account  of 
what  our  Government  is  doing  along 
semi-military  lines  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company.  The 
title  is  "Keeping  Our  Fighters  Fit — for 
War  and  After."  In  a  special  statement 
about  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  President  Wil- 
son says: 

"The  twin  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities — one  for  the  War  De- 
partment and  one  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment —  were  appointed  by  Secretary 
Baker  and  Secretary  Daniels  early  in  the 
war  to  link  together  in  a  comprehensive 
organization,  under  official  sanction,  all 
the  agencies,  private  and  public,  which 
could  be  utilized  to  surround  our  troops 
with  a  healthy,  wholesome  environment. 
The  Federal  Government  has  pledged  its 
word  that  as  far  as  care  and  vigilance 
can  accomplish  the  result,  the  man  com- 
mitted to  its  charge  will  be  returned  to 
the  homes  and  communities  that  so  gen- 
erously gave  them  with  no  scars  except 
those  won  in  honorable  conflict.  The 
career  to  which  we  are  calling  our  young 
men  in  the  defense  of  democracy  must 
be  made  an  asset  to  them,  not  only  in 
strengthened  and  more  virile  bodies  as  a 
result  of  physical  training,  not  only  in 
minds  deepened  and  enriched  by  partici- 
pation in  a  great  heroic  enterprise,  but 
in  the  enhanced  spiritual  values  which 
come  from  a  full  life  lived  well  and 
wholesomely. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  no  army,  ever  before  as- 
sembled in  history,  has  had  more  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  thought  given 
to  the  protection  and  stimulation  of  its 
mental,  moral  and  physical  manhood. 
Every  endeavor  has  been  made  to  sur- 
round the  men,  both  here  and  abroad, 
with  the  kind  of  environment  which  a 
democracy  owes  to  those  who  fight  in 
its  behalf.  In  this  work  the  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities  have 
represented  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's solicitude  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  of  the  nation  should 
be  mobilized  behind  the  troops.  The 
country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fine  spirit  with  which  organizations  and 
groups,  some  of  them  of  national  stand- 
ing, have  harnessed  themselves  together 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Government's 


BIG  CREEK  STOCK  FARM.  Ellis  County,  founded  in  187o  by  Alex 
Philip,  is  widely  known  for  the  quality  of  the  Hereford  feeding 
cattle  grown  and  marketed  each  year,  but  the  boys  here  shown  are 
after  all  the  best  crop  of  the  ranch.  William  D.,  familiarly  known  as 
"Bill,"  heads  the  line.  The  four  boys  are  his  sons,  and  grandsons  of  the 
founder  of  the  ranch.  They  are  having  every  opportunity  for  growing 
into  husky  manhood,  spending  much  time  on  horseback,  living  amid  pas- 
tures and  under  the  clear  skies  of  Kansas. 


agency  in  a  common  ministry  to  the  men 
of  the  army  and  navy." 

This  book  gives  a  most  interesting 
story  of  Uncle  Sam's  immense  recrea- 
tional program  in  our  eighty  or  more 
army  and  navy  training  camps.  It  is 
written  by  Edward  Frank  Allen  in  co- 
operation with  Raymond  B.  Fosdick, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 


July  4—1776  and  1918 

This  anniversary  on  which  we  look 
backward  to  the  time  when  our  nation 
assumed  a  "separate  and  equal  station 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth"  also 
points  forward  to  the  freedom  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  That  which  has 
been  won  and  enjoyed  for  so  long  is 
only  a  stepping  stone  to  a  larger  liberty. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  day 
we  celebrate  as  the  birth  of  our  nation 
is  not  that  marking  the  ending  of  the 
struggle  which  won  our  independence, 
but  the  date  on  which  the  idea  of  a  free 
people  was  first  given  definite  expres- 
sion and  announced  to  the  world.  Free- 
dom was  not  won  yet.  It  remained  for 
the  new  nation  to  prove  its  right  to  a 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
and  it  was  only  after  years  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice  and  bloodshed  that  inde- 
pendence was  really  ours.  But  who  re- 
grets the  price  that  was  paid,  now  that 
it  is  all  over?  Out  of  that  dark  hour 
of  history  has  come  a  light  which  shall 
yet  illuminate  the  whole  world. 

We  are  now  for  the  second  time  in 
our  history  engaged  in  a  war  for  free- 
dom. "Certain  inalienable  rights"  which 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  we 
insisted  upon  for  ourselves  we  are  now 
asking  for  all  nations.  We  demand  in 
this  war  "that  the  world  be  made  fit 
and  safe  to  live  in;  and  particularly 
that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace- 
loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes 
to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own 
institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing  by  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  as  against  force  and  selfish  ag- 
gression." Our  stand  is  taken.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  this  purpose,  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  back  up  that 
purpose  with  every  possible  effort  that 
out  of  this  greatest  struggle  may  result 
a  greater  freedom  than  the  world  has 
yet  known.  For  the  support  of  this 
purpose,  we  now,  in  the  words  of  our 
forefathers,  "appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,"  and  "with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, mutually  pledge  to  each  other" 
and  to  the  other  nations  who  are  fight- 
ing for  the  same  noble  ends,  "our  live3, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 


An  Aid  to  Teachers 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  just  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, or  who  expect  to  enter  it,  to 
"Teaching."  a  free  monthly  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia.  Older  teachers  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  this  publication.  It  con- 
tains much  helpful  material  for  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  In  the  April  issue 
are  found  editorials  as  follows :  School 
and  the  War,  War  and  Educational  Effi- 
ciency, The  Teacher's  Responsibility,  and 
Intensive  Methods. 

The  following  special  articles  also  ap- 
pear: Education  During  the  War,  by 
P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Education  in 
Wartime  and  After,  by  State  Superin- 
tendent W.  D.  Ross;  The  School  and'tho 
War,  by  Charles  F.  Scott;  Schools  the 
Foundation  for  Democracy,  by  Governor 
Arthur  Capper;  The  Effect  of  War  on 
Schools,  by  Emerson  Carey;  Practical 
Suggestions  for  War  Service  Work  in 
Schools,  by  faculty  members  of  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School;  Teachers' 
Directory  for  Patriotic  Service;  What 
Folks  Say — War  Activities  in  Kansas 
Schools,  by  Kansas  superintendents. 

"Teaching"  will  be  sent  free  of  charge, 
on  request,  to  any  teacher,  editor,  public- 
official,  alumnus  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  or  to  any  other  citizen  of  tin 
state  desiring  it.  Address  communica- 
tions to  Teaching.  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 
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VICTORY  ALONE  CAN  WIN  PEACE 

Stamp  on  All  Proposals  of  Peace  as  111  Advised  or  Seditious 


E  who  proposes  peace  now  either 
does  not  see  the  stake  for  which 
the  Allies  are  fighting,  or  wishes 
the  German  military  autocracy 
still  to  control  the  destinies  of  all  of 
us  as  to  peace  or  war.  Those  who  fa- 
vor permanent  world  peace  must  oppose 
with  might  and  main  the  proposals  for 
peace  at  this  juncture  in  the  war,  wheth- 
er made  in  socialistic  councils,  in  pro- 
German  councils,  or  by  Pope  Benedict. 
That  the  Pontiff  of  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian church  should  wish  to  bring  to  an 
end  a  war  in  which  millions  of  its  com- 
munion are  on  both  sides  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  he  should  preserve  a  dif- 
ficult neutrality  is  also  natural.  That 
his  high  purpose  is  to  save  the  world 
from  further  suffering  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  the  present  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  intervening  peacemaker, 
who  must  assume  that  compromise  is 
impossible.  The  Allies  are  fighting  for 
a  principle  the  maintenance  of  which 
affects  the  future  of  civilization.  If 
they  do  not  achieve  it  they  have  sacri- 
ficed the  flower  of  their  youth  and  mort- 
gaged their  future  for  a  century  and  all 
for  nothing.  This  is  not  a  war  in  which 
the  stake  is  territory  or  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  one  nation  over  another. 
The  Allies  cannot  concede  peace  until 
they  conquer  it.  When  they  do  so,  it 
will  be  permanent.  Otherwise  they  fail. 
There  are  wars  like  that  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan,  in  which  President 
Roosevelt  properly  and  successfully  in- 
tervened to  bring  about  a  peace,  and 
helped  the  parties  to  a  settlement.  The 
principle  at  stake  and  the  power  and  ter- 
ritory were  of  such  a  character  that  a 
settlement  might  be  made  substantially 
permanent.  But  the  present  issue  is 
like  that  in  our  Civil  War,  which  was 
whether  the  Union  was  to  be  preserved 
and  the  cancer  of  slavery  cut  out.  Peace 
proposals  to  President  Lincoln  were 
quite  as  numerous  as  those  of  today, 
and  were  moved  by  quite  as  high  mo- 
tives. But  there  was  no  compromise 
possible.  Either  slavery  and  disunion 
won  or  lost.  So  today  the  great  moral 
object  of  the  war  must  be  achieved  or 
defeated. 

Prussianism  a  World  Menace. 
President  Wilson  says  the  Allies  are 
fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Some  misconceptionn  has 
been  created  on  this  head.  The  Allies 
are  not  struggling  to  force  a  particular 
form  of  government  on  Germany.  If 
the  German  people  continue  to  wish  an 
emperor,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Allies  to  require  them  to  have  a  re- 
public. Their  purpose  is  to  end  the  mil- 
itary policy  of  Germany  that  looks  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  military  and  na- 
val machine  with  its  hair-trigger  prep- 
aration for  use  against  her  neighbors. 
If  this  continues,  it  will  entail  on  every 
democratic  government  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  similar  armament  in  self 
defense  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  du- 
ty will  be  wholly  or  partly  neglected. 
Thus  the  policy  of  Germany,  with  her 
purpose  and  destiny,  will  threaten  every 
democracy.  This  is  the  condition  which 
it  is  the  determined  purpose  of  the  Al- 
lies, as  interpreted  by  President  Wil- 
son, to  change. 

How  is  the  change  to  be  affected? 
By  defeating  Germany  in  this  war.  The 
German  people  have  been  very  loyal  to 
their  emperor  because  his  leadership  ac- 
cords with  the  false  philosophy  of  the 
State  and  German  destiny  with  which 
they  have  been  indoctrinated  and  pois- 
oned. A  defeat  of  the  military  ma- 
chine, a  defeat  of  the  Frankenstein  of 
the  military  dynasty,  to  which  they 
have  been  sacrificed,  must  open  their 
eyes  to  the  hideous  futility  of  their 
political  course.  The  German  govern- 
ment will  then  be  changed  as  its  people 
will  have  changed,  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence of  such  a  tragedy  as  they  have  de- 
liberately prepared  for  themselves. 
No  Peace  by  Compromise. 
Men  who  see  clearly  the  kind  of  peace 
■we  must  haye,  in  order  to  be  a  real  and 
lasting  peace,  can  have  no  sympathy 
therefore  with  a  patehed-up  peace,  one 
made  at  a  council  table,  the  result  of 
diplomatic  chaffering  and  bargaining. 
Men  who  look  forward  to  a  League  of 
the  World  to  Enforce  Peace  in  the  future 
fore  can  have  no  patience  with  a  com- 
promise that  leaves  the  promoting  cause 
of  the  present  awful  war  unaffected  and 


From  Address  of  William  H.  Taft  Before  a 
Great  Church  Gathering  Last  Fall 


unremoved.  This  war  is  now  being 
fought  by  the  Allies  as  a  League  to  En- 
force Peace.  Unless  they  compel  it  by 
victory,  they  do  not  enforce  it.  They 
do  not  make  the  military  autocracies  of 
the  world  into  nations  fit  for  a  World 
League,  unless  they  convince  them  by  a 
lesson  of  defeat. 

And  now  what  of  the  United  States? 
When  the  war  came  on.  there  were  a 
few  in  the  United  States  who  felt  that 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  required  a  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  this  government,  and 
some  indeed  who  felt  that  we  should 
join  in  the  war  at  once,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  influenced 
by  our  traditional  policy  of  avoiding 
European  quarrels,  stood  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  desiring  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality.  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to 
say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of -the 
intelligent  and  thinking  people  of  the 
United  States — and  that  means  a  ma- 
jority— sympathized  with  the  Allies  in 
the  struggle  which  they  were  making. 
International  Law  Flagrantly  Violated. 

But  many  with  us  of  German  descent, 
prompted  by  a  pride  in  the  notable  ad- 
vance in  the  world  of  German  enterprise, 
German  ingenuity,  German  discipline, 
German  efficiency,  and  regarding  the 
struggle  as  an  issue  between  Teuton  and 
Slav,  extended  their  sympathy  to  their 
Fatherland.  As  conscientiously  as  possi- 
ble the  Administration  and  the  country 
pursued  the  course  laid  down  by  inter- 
national law  as  that  which  a  neutral 
should  take.  International  law  is  the 
rule  of  conduct  of  nations  toward 
one  another,  accepted  and  acquiesced 
in  by  all  nations.  It  is  not  always 
as  definite  as  one  would  like,  ;  and 
the  acquiescence  of  all  nations  is  not  al- 
ways as  clearly  established  as  it  ought 
to  be.  But  in  the  law  of  war  as  to  cap- 
ture at  sea  of  commercial  vessels,  the 
principles  have  been  established  cleanly 
by  the  decision  of  prize  courts  of  all  na- 
tions, English,  American,  Prussian,  and 
French.  The  right  of  non-combatants 
on  commercial  vessels,  officers,  crew,  and 
passengers,  either  enemy  or  neutral,  to 
be  secure  from  danger  of  life  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  and  never  con- 
tested. Nevertheless,  Germany  sank 
without  warning  150  American  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  sent  them 
to  their  death  by  a  submarine  torpedo, 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be  on 
English  or  American  commercial  ves- 
sels. We  protested  and  Germany  halt- 
ed for  a  time.  We  thought  that  if  we 
condoned  the  death  of  150  we  might 
still  maintain  peace  with  that  power. 
But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  after  more 
than  a  year  Germany  announced  her  pur- 
pose to  resume  this  murderous  and  illi- 
gal  course  toward  innocent  Americans. 
Had  we  hesitated,  we  would  have  lost 
our  independence  as  a  people.  We 
would  have  subscribed  abjectly  to  the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right.  Ger- 
many left  no  door  open  to  us  as  a  self- 
respecting  nation  except  that  which  led 
to  war.  She  deliberately  forced  us  into 
the  ranks  of  her  enemies,  and  she  did  it 
because  she  was  obsessed  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  submarine  was  the  instru- 
ment of  destruction  by  which  she  might 
win  the  war.  She  recked  not  that,  as 
she  used  it,  it  was  a  weapon  of  murder 
of  innocents.    Making  military  efficien- 


cy her  god,  and  exalting  the  appliance 
of  science  in  the  killing  of  men,  she  ig- 
nored all  other  consequences. 

Germany's  use  of  the  submarine 
brought  us  into  the  war.  But  being  in, 
we  recognize  as  fully  as  any  of  the 
Allies  do  its  far  greater  issue  to  be 
whether  German  militarism  shall  con- 
tinue after  this  war  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  or  whether  we 
shall  end  that  threat  by  this  struggle 
in  which  we  are  to  spend  our  life's 
blood.  We  must  not  therefore  be  turned 
from  the  stern  necessity  of  winning  this 
war. 

The  Cancer  of  Militarism. 

When  the  war  began  and  its  horrible 
character  was  soon  disclosed,  there  were 
many  religious  persons  who  found  their 
faith  in  God  shaken  by  the  fact  that 
millions  of  innocent  persons  could  be 
headed  into  this  vortex  of  blood  and  de- 
struction without  the  saving  interven- 
tion of  their  Creator.  But  the  progress 
of  the  war  has  revealed  much,  and  it 
has  stimulated  our  just  historic  sense. 
It  shows  what  the  world  has  become, 
through  the  initiative  of  Germany  and 
the  following  on  of  other  nations,  af- 
flicted with  the  cancer  of  militarism. 
God  has  revealed  the  greatness  of  His 
power  and  His  omnipotence  not  by  for- 
tuitous and  sporadic  intervention,  but 
by  the  working  out  of  His  inexorable 
law.  A  cancer  if  it  is  not  to  consume 
the  body  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  it  necessarily  involves  the  suf- 
fering and  pain  in  the  body.  The  sac- 
rifices of  lives  and  treasure  are  inevit- 
able in  the  working  out  of  the  cure  of 
the  World  Malady.  But  we  must  win 
the  war  to  vindicate  this  view. 

We  are  now  able  to  see  the  Provi- 
dential punishment  and  weakness  that 
follows  the  violation  of  moral  law.  The 
crass  materialism  of  the  German  phil- 
osophy that  exalts  force  above  moral- 
ity, power  above  honor  and  decency, 
success  above  humanity,  has  blinded  the 
German  ruling  class  to  the  strength  of 
moral  motives  that  control  other  peo- 
ples, and  involved  them  in  the  funda- 
mental mistakes  that  will  cause  their 
downfall.  They  assumed  that  England, 
burdened  with  Ireland,  would  violate  her 
own  obligation  and  abandon  Belgium 
and  would  leave  her  Ally,  France,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  her  colonial  possessions. 
They  assumed  that  France  was  decadent, 
permeated  with  socialism,  and  unable  to 
make  a  contest  in  her  state  of  unpre- 
paredness.  They  assumed  that  Eng- 
England's  colonies,  attached  only  by  the 
slightest  tie,  and  entirely  independent  if 
they  chose  to  be,  would  not  sacrifice 
themselves  to  help  the  mother  land  in 
her  struggle.  How  false  the  German 
conclusion  as  to  England's  national  con- 
science and  fighting  power,  as  to  France's 
decadence  and  patriotic  fervor  and 
strength,  and  as  to  the  filial  loyalty  of 
England's  daughters.  And  now,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  war,  when  victory  must 
abide  the  weight  of  wealth,  resources, 
food,  equipment,  and  fighting  men,  the 
German  military  dynasty,  contemptuous 
of  a  peace-loving  people,  brings  into  the 
contest  a  nation  fresh  in  its  strength, 
which  can  furnish  more  money,  more 
food,  and  more  fighting  men,  if  need  be, 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

But  we  are  at  a  danger  point.  Eng- 


HE  WHO  proposes  peace  now  either  does  not  see  the 
stake  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting,  or  wishes 
the  German  military  authority  still  to  control  the 
destinies  of  all  of  us  as  to  peace  or  war. 

This  is  not  a  war  in  which  the  stake  is  territory  or 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  one  nation  over  another.  The 
Allies  cannot  concede  peace  until  they  conquer  it.  The 
great  moral  object  of  the  war  must  be  achieved  or 
defeated. 

Men  who  look  forward  to  a  League  of  the  World  to 
Enforce  Peace  in  the  future  can  have  no  patience  with 
a  compromise  that  leaves  the  promoting  cause  of  the 
present  awful  war  unaffected  and  unremoved. 


land  and  France  and  Russia  since  1914 
have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
world,  and  fighting  for  us  of  America. 
The  three  years  or  more  of  war  have 
drained  their  vitality,  strained  their 
credit,  exhausted  their  man-power,  sub- 
jected many  of  their  non-combatants  to 
suffering  and  destruction,  and  they  have 
the  war-weariness  which  dulls  the  earlier 
eager  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  at 
stake.  Now  specious  proposals  for  peace 
are  likely  to  be  most  alluring  to  the 
faint-hearted,  and  most  powerful  in  the 
hands  of  traitors.  Russia  rid  of  the 
Czar  is  torn  with  dissensions,  and  the 
extreme  socialists  and  impractical  the- 
orists, blind  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  their  hopes  that  a  loss  of  this  war 
will  entail,  are  many  of  them  turning  to 
a  separate  peace. 

United  States  Must  Finish  War. 
The  intervention  of  the  United  States 
by  her  financial  aid  has  helped  much, 
but  her  armies  are  needed,  and  she,  a 
republic  unprepared,  must  have  time  to 
prepare.  The  war  is  now  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  active  tenacity  of  purpose 
of  the  contestants.  England  showed 
that  tenacity  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  succumbed.  General  Grant  in 
his  memoirs  says  that  the  battle  is  won 
not  on  the  first  day,  but  by  the  com- 
mander and  the  army  that  is  ready, 
even  after  apparent  defeat,  to  begin  the 
next  day.  It  is  the  side  that  has  the 
nerve  that  will  win.  The  intervention 
of  the  United  States  has  strengthened 
that  nerve  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  But  delay  and  disappointment 
give  full  opportunity  to  the  lethargic, 
the  cowardly,  the  factionalist,  to  make 
the  task  of  the  patriot  and  the  loyal 
men  doubly  heavy.  This  is  the  temper 
of  the  situation  among  the  European 
Allies. 

Begun  This  War  Right. 

With  us  at  home  the  great  body  of 
our  people  are  loyal  and  strong  for  the 
war.  Of  course  a  people,  however  in- 
telligent, when  very  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable, and  not  well  advised  as  to  the 
vital  concern  that  they  have  in  the  issue 
of  a  war  across  a  wide  ocean  and  thous^ 
ands  of  miles  away,  it  takes  time  to 
convince.  But  we  have,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
begun  a  war  right.  We  have  begun  with 
a  conscription  law,  which  requires  ser- 
vice from  men  of  a  certain  age  from 
every  walk  of  life.  It  is  democratic  in 
principle,  and  yet  it  offers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  means  of  selection  so  that 
those  who  shall  be  sent  to  the  front 
may  be  best  fitted  to  represent  the  na- 
tion there,  and  those  best  able  to  do  the 
work  in  the  fields  and  factories  essen- 
tial to  our  winning  at  the  front  may 
be  retained.  We  have  adopted  a  merit 
system  of  selectng  from  the  intelligent 
and  educated  youth  of  the  country  the 
company  officers  of  an  army  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  or  two  millions  that  we 
are  now  preparing.  The  machinery  of 
the  draft  naturally  has  creaked  some 
because  it  had  to  be  so  hastily  construct- 
ed, but  on  the  whole  it  has  worked 
well.  Those  who  devised  it  and  have 
carried  it  through  are  entitled  to  great 
credit.  The  lessons  of  the  three  years 
of  the  war  are  being  learned  and  ap- 
plied in  our  war  equipment  and  in  neu- 
tralizing, by  new  construction,  the  sub- 
marine destruction  of  commercial  trans- 
ports. Adequate  measures  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  money  needed  to  finance  our 
Allies  have  been  carried  through  Con- 
gress or  are  so  near  enactment  as  to  be 
practically  on  the  statute  book.  Food 
conservation  is  provided  for.  But  of 
course  it  takes  time  for  a  hundred  mil- 
lion of  peace  lovers  and  non-militari3ts 
to  get  ready,  however  apt,  however  pa- 
triotic, however  determined.  It  is  in  the 
period  of  the  year  before  the  United 
States  can  begin  to  fight,  that  the  strain 
is  to  come  in  Europe.  But  Germany  is 
stopped  on  the  Western  and  Italian 
fronts.  The  winter  coming  will  be  hard- 
er on  her  than  the  Allies.  "It  is  dogged 
that  does  it."  Stamp  on  all  proposals 
of  peace  as  ill  advised  or  seditious,  and 
then  time  will  make  for  our  certain  vic- 
tory. 

While  there  has  been  pro-German  sen- 
timent in  the  United  States,  and  while 
the  paid  emissaries  of  Germany  have 
been  trying  to  create  as  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  as  possible,  and  have 
found  a  number  of  weak  dupes  and  un- 
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intelligent  persons  who  don't  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  war,  to  aid 
them,  our  Allies  should  know  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  American  people  will 
earnestly  support  the  President  and 
Congress  in  carrying  out  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  to  win  the  war. 

United  States  at  Peace  Table. 
When  the  war  is  won,  the  United 
States  will  wish  to  be  heard  and  will 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  as  to  the  terms 
of  peace — not  one  of  material  conquest. 
It  is  a  moral  victory  the  world  should 
win.  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  the  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment  throughout  our 
entire  country,  in  saying  that  our  peo- 
ple will  favor  an  international  agree- 
ment by  which  the  peace  brought  about 
through  such  blood  and  suffering  and 
destruction  and  enormous  sacrifices  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  joint  power  of  the 
World.  Whether  the  terms  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  as  they  are  will  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  agreement,  or  a  mod- 
ified form,  something  of  the  kind  must 
be  attempted.  Meantime,  let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  all  the  Allies  will  reject  all 
proposals  for  settlement  and  compro- 
mise and  adhere  rigidly  and  religiously 
to  the  principle  that,  until  a  victorious 
result  gives  security  that  the  world  shall 
not  again  be  drenched  in  blood  through 
the  insanely  selfish  policy  of  a  military 
caste  of  a  nation  ruling  a  deluded  peo- 
ple intoxicated  with  material  success  and 
power,  there  will  be  no  peace. 

Tornado  Defined 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
has  issued  a  series  of  warnings  and 
definitions  of  tornado  conditions  which 
are  briefly  summarized  below. 

It  says  that  tornadoes  are  usually  pre- 
ceded by  high  temperature  and  humidity 
—  weather  condition  generally  said  to 
be  "sultry,"  "sticky,"  or  "oppressive." 
Rain  may  come  before,  with,  or  after  a 
tornado,  or,  very  rarely,  there  may  be 
no  rain  at  all.  The  barometer  does  not 
foretell  a  tornado,  though  it  indicates 
low  pressures;  and  tornadoes  always  oc- 
cur in  a  "low"  area. 

The  season  in  which  tornadoes  may  be 
expected  varies  according  to  the  region. 
They  may  visit  the  Gulf  States  in  win- 
ter, and  as  the  season  advances  the  re- 
gion of  greatest  frequency  is  in  the 
Plains  States  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, from  April  to  September,  inclusive. 
In  this  region  May  is  the  worst  month, 
with  April  next.  East  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  however,  tornadoes 
rarely  occur  until  after  July.  Generally 
they  come  between  3:30  and  5  p.  m.,  but 
they  may  even  come  at  night. 

Persons  may  somewhat  avoid  tornado 
danger  by  watching  the  local  signs  and 
reading  the  weather  maps,  which  at  least 
show  the  conditions  which  favor  tornado 
formation.  The  local  signs  are  heavy, 
dark  clouds,  first  in  the  southwest,  al- 
most immediately  followed  by  clouds  in 
the  northwest  and  north.  A  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  is  a  sure  sign,  though  there 
may  be  a  tornado  when  such  a  cloud  is 
not  readily  seen.  If  a  funnel  cloud  can 
not  be  seen,  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
air  may  be  known  by  a  peculiar  roaring 
noise,  somewhat  like  the  rumble  of  dis- 
tant thunder  or  the  approach  of  a  heavy 
train  of  cars. 

If  one  can  see  the  cloud  and  get  an 
idea  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  mov- 
ing, the  zone  of  safety  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  motion.  The  south- 
ern margin  is  usually  more  dangerous 
than  the  northern,  and  this  should  be 
remembered  in  seeking  a  place  of  safety. 
The  width  of  the  path  of  greatest  de- 
struction is  ordinarily  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards,  though  this  destruc- 
tive diameter  may  be  from  some  rods 
wide  to  a  half  mile,  or  sometimes  wider. 
However,  the  worst  part  is  compar- 
atively narrow,  and  relative  safety  may 
be  had  only  a  short  distance  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  advance  of  the 
tornado. 

In  some  of  the  Plains  States  there  are 
so-called  "cyclone"  cellars,  and  where 
these  are  not  available  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  cellar  of  a  frame  building 
is  the  next  best  place.  Brick  buildings 
are  not  so  safe,  but  the  cellar  is  probably 
the  safest  place  in  them.  In  the  Omaha 
tornado  of  1913  very  few  brick  houses 
were  seriously  damaged.  These  are  or- 
dinarily unroofed,  though  sometimes  the 
walls  crumble  or  fall  outward. 

Weather  men  define  a  tornado  as  a 
violent  windstorm,  with  rain  or  hail, 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  which  the  air 
masses  whirl  with  great  velocity  around 
a  central  core,  while  the  whole  storm 
travels  across  the  country  in  a  narrow 
path  at  high  speed.    The  thunder  and 
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the  whirling  motion  have  given  rise  to 
two  theories  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  as  to  whether  it  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  "tronada,"  a  thunderstorm, 
or  from  the  Latin  "tornare,"  to  turn. 

A  cyclone,  in  the  definition  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  is  not  necessarily  a 
windstorm  of  great  velocity,  but  rather 
a  widespread  storm  that  moves  with  no 
great  speed.  Its  width  may  cover  sev- 
eral states.  This  cyclone,  or  area  of  low 
pressure — indicated  as  "low"  on  the 
weather  map — gives  conditions  essential 
to  tornadoes.  Many  cyclones  never  de- 
velop a  tornado,  but  a  tornado  never 
develops  without  the  cyclone,  and  almost 
invariably  the  tornadoes  occur  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  low  area. 
About  120  cyclones  pass  across  the 
United  States  each  year,  moving  in  a 
general  way  from  west  to  east.  They 
are  of  great  benefit  because  they  induce 
a  movement  of  surface  air  from  the 
south  and  southeast,  and  the  rainfall 
that  makes  the  great  interior  valleys  a 
rich  agricultural  region  is  dependent  upon 
these  southerly  moisture-bearing  winds. 

Practically  all  of  the  cyclones  of  the 
warm  season  give  rise  at  some  time  or 
place  to  thunderstorms  or  hail  or  vio- 
lent winds.  These  winds  may  be  violent 
enough  to  cause  destruction,  but  unless 
they  have  the  whirling  column  of  air 
they  are  not  tornadoes.  In  the  East  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the 
funnel-shaped  cloud,  but  the  lay  of  the 
debris  after  a  storm  will  tell  whether 
there  has  been  a  twisting  motion. 

Tornadoes  almost  invariably  move  in 
an  easterly  direction  and  generally  from 
southwest  to  northeast.  The  average 
length  of  the  path  of  destruction  is 
about  twenty-five  miles,  and  this  path 
may  not  be  continuous,  if  the  funnel 
cloud  is  not  in  contact  with  the  earth 
during  its  whole  course.  Sometimes  it 
rises  and  goes  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance befofe  descending  again. 


Young  Trees  Need  Cultivation 

If  you  set  any  fruit  trees  last  spring, 
do  not  fail  to  give  them  good  clean  cul- 
tivation during  the  summer  season.  It 
does  not  pay  to  put  money  into  trees 
and  then  neglect  them.  The  cultivation 
that  is  given  vegetables  is  just  the  kind 
of  tillage  needed  by  young  fruit  trees. 
That  is  why  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College,  recom- 
mended a  family  orchard  in  the  war  gar  - 
den last  spring. 

The  ground  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
cultivated  around  the  young  trees 
throughout  the  summer  until  they  are 
well  established  or  reach  bearing  age. 
Crusts  should  be  broken  to  maintain  a 
loose  dust  mulch  two  inches  deep  on 
the  top  of  the  soil.  Competing  weeds 
should  be  kept  down.  Those  which  are 
too  close  to  the  trees  to  be  caught  by 
the  cultivator  should  be  pulled  up  by 
hand  or  cut  with  the  hoe. 

Borers  frequently  enter  the  tree  just 
below  the  ground,  work  in  the  growing 
layer  beneath  the  bark,  and  either  in- 
jure the  trees  badly  or  kill  them  out- 
right. A  loost  dust  mulch  will  aid  in 
preventing  injury  from  borers,  because 
the  mulch  will  not  permit  the  ground 
to  harden  and  shrink  away  from  the 
tree.  If  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  it 
will  shrink  away  from  the  tree  and 
leave  a  crack  which  will  shelter  the 
borer  while  it  is  feeding  and  laying  eggs. 
Fine  dust  will  smother  soft -bodied  in- 
sects like  borers,  and  if  a  fine  dust 
mulch  is  maintained  against  the  very 
base  of  the  tree,  a  borer  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  die  before  it  can  crawl  down  to 
where  the  bark  is  tender  enough  for  it 
to  eat. 

Young  trees  should  be  shaped  during 
the  first  few  summers.  The  ideal  fruit 
tree  has  a  short  trunk  about  two  feet 
high.  It  should  have  about  two  to  five 
main  outward  spreading  limbs.  A  little 
attention  to  the  young  tree  in  summer 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
oie;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boric 
82.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veini.  Wen!.  Strain*,  Bruited 
•topi  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.25  per  bottle  at 
dealera  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  writ*. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  lOe  In  stampi. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.  F.,21 1  Ternpte  St.,  Snrlnafiald.  Mass. 


Help  Fight 
the  War 

in  the 
Cornfield 

Save 
100  Per  Cent 
of  the 
Corn  Crop 


You  can  do  it  with  a  concrete  silo,  and 
keep  green  fields  on  tap  through  the 
winter. 

A  concrete  silo  prevents  the  40  per  cent 
waste  of  the  corn  crop  that  happens 
when  corn  is  harvested  in  the  old  way. 

You  should  have  a  concrete  silo  be- 
cause it  is  rotproof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

[Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56 

DRTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta    r\  t  ,z 
Detroit 


Offices  at 

Kansas  City  NewVork 


Salt  Lake  City 

Chicago  li  ]   w.i       l  j\    I       i         dan  rrartcisco 

Dallas     rlelena  Milwaukee      Parkersburg  r  „i 

r»  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Pittsburgk  ',  *    ,       r\  /-» 

Uerwer  °        Wasriin^ton.  D.  C 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  par 
acre— gat  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raiae  20  to  45 

bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money— that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a  , 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.     Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


may  readily  establish  a  good,  symmet- 
rical, branching  system.  Surplus  sprouts 
which  start  on  the  trunk  may  be  rubbed 
off.  Branches  which  grow  one-sided  may 
be  induced  to  put  out  branches  on  the 
opposite  side  by  pinching  back  the  tops 
of  the  limbs.  Abnormally  long  limbs 
may  be  clipped  back  to  give  shorter  ones 
on  the  opposite  side  a  chance  to  grow. 

The  grower  should  watch  for  tent  cat- 
erpillars, and  destroy  any  colonies  which 
appear.  Other  dangers  may  be  detected 
also  by  going  over  the  trees  occasionally. 

Waste  reclaimed  is  ground  regained. 


I  am  a  man  of  peace.  God  knows  how 
I  love  peace,  but  I  hope  I  shall  never 
be  such  a  coward  as  to  mistake  oppres- 
sion for  peace. — Kossuth. 


W.  S.  S.  means  War  Savings  Stamps. 
It  also  means  Waste  Should  Stop.  Feed 
the  stock  on  a  feeding  floor  or  in 
troughs.  Enough  corn  is  wasted  in  a 
month  on  some  farms  to  pay  for  a  War 
Savings  Stamp,  costing  $4.17.  Stop  the 
waste  and  buy  the  stamps.  They  will 
be  worth  $5  in  January,  1923. 


Fight  to  conserve;  conserve  to  fight. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


June  29,  l"Ji8 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Dairying  in  the  Short-Grass  Country 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before 

These  are  the  days  of  the  full  milk  pail. 

But  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  inferior  or  half -worn-out  machine, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  stop  waste,  "cream  slacker"  methods  of 
skimming  milk  must  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away  and  put  all  the  cream 
in  the  cream  can. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare 
with  the  De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  savins  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

1 65  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL 

KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

HUTCHINSON,  SEPTEMBER  14-21,  1918 
The  Big  Annual  Event  of  the  Great  Southwest 

Organized  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.    Conducted  by  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  —  INSPIRATIONAL  —  ENTERTAINING 

A  Great  Live  Stock  Show  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm,  Orchard,  Garden 
or  the  Home.    The  Greatest  Entertainment  offered  in  the  year, 
both  day  and  night. 

"THE  WORLD'S  WAR" 
An   Unprecedented    Pyrotechnic   Spectacle,    Five  Nights 

Orand  Music  and  Clean  Vaudeville  and  Animal  Shows.    Horse  Racing  four 
days.   Automobile  Racing  two  days. 
Send  for  catalog  and  make  your  entries  early.    For  information,  write 

H.  S.  THOMPSON  Pres.  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secy. 


Business  as  usual  now  may  mean  no 
business  later. 


National  War  Savings  Day  is  the  stay- 
at-home's  day. 


U-boats  and  wastefulness  are  twin 
enemies. 


Many  are  giving  their  lives;  you  are 
asked  only  to  loan  your  money. 


SgSlUT  in  the  short  grass  country 
jffl]  where  wheat  and  other  grain  crops 
|*-™-^[  are  somewhat  uncertain,  dairying 
is  a  line  of  live-stock  farming  that 
has  served  to  permanently  establish 
many  a  farm  family.  The  following  let- 
ter from  a  Dairy  Club  member  who  lives 
in  Stanton  County,  only  a  short  distance 
this  side  of  the  Colorado  state  line, 
shows  what  a  cow  can  do  in  this  section 
of  t he  country: 

"Dear  Dairy  Club:  I  just  received  my 
test  yesterday,  so  will  mail  my  record 
to  you  today.  I  hope  you  receive  it  in 
time  for  me  to  be  on  the  honor  list  for 
May.  My  cow  is  doing  fine.  She  gets 
lots  of  grass  and  is  real  fat.  She  was 
thin  when  I  bought  her.  I  have  her  paid 
for  now  and  I  am  helping  pay  for  a 
cream  separator.  I  thank  you  for  help- 
ing me  to  get  her.  When  can  I  get 
another  cow  and  pay  for  her  in  the  same 
way?  I  am  anxious  to  try  it  again,  as 
I  want  to  earn  cows  for  my  very  own. 

"I  want  to  get  a  better  eow  next  time, 
although  Star  does  real  well.  I  am  feed- 
ing her  but  little.  The  grass  is  thick 
about  here  and  feed  is  scarce. — Ernest 
A.  Worthington,  Johnson,  Kansas." 


Milk  cows  do  well  on  good  buffalo 
grass  pasture.  It  is  a  very  rich,  nutri- 
tious grass.  Now  that  Ernest  has  dem- 
onstrated his  reliability  and  has  shown 
that  he  is  able  to  successfully  handle  a 
milk  cow  and  her  product,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  get  money  for  another 
cow  from  the  same  man  who  loaned  him 
money  for  his  first  cow.  A  number  of 
Dairy  Club  members  have  had  similar 
ambitions  and  have  bought  additional 
cows  after  completing  the  first  year's 
work.  In  nearly  every  instance  they 
have  borrowed  the  necessary  money  from 
the  same  man  who  made  them  their  first 
loan.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  in  a  busi- 
ness way  to  have  the  confidence  of  men 
who  handle  money.  Business  js  con- 
ducted largely  on  credit,  or  borrowed 
capital.  The  man  who  has  shown  that 
he  can  be  depended  on  and  that  he  has 
the  ability  to  use  money  profitably  can 
usually  get  what  he  needs.  As  a  rule 
men  do  not  acquire  a  credit  standing 
until  they  are  considerably  older  than 
our  Dairy  Club  members.  Boys  and  girls 
who  have  acquired  a  credit  rating  with 
a  banker  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  establishing 
themselves  in  the  business  world. 

The  idea  of  getting  a  better  cow  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  hope  every  Dairy  Club 
member  and  other  beginners  in  dairying 
will  have  the  ambition  to  handle  better 
animals  as  they  progress  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  As  a  rule  it  is  far 
safer  to  start  with  ordinary  cows  and 
not  try  to  handle  the  more  expensive 
high-producing  cows  until  experience  has 
been  gained  in  dairy  reeding  and  dairy 
methods.  The  writer  of  the  above  let- 
ter and  many  others  have  demonstrated 
that  even  very  ordinary  cows  will  bring 
in  good  money  if  given  proper  care.  The 
more  the  young  dairyman  learns  about 
handling  dairy  cattle,  the  more  certain 
he  is  of  succeeding  with  the  better  cows 
and  his  ambition  to  get  better  cows 
should  be  encouraged. 


There  is  always  a  general  complaint  at 
this  time  of  the  year  that  cows  fall  off 
in  milk.  The  main  cause  for  this 
marked  falling  off  in  milk  which  always 
occurs  during  such  a  period  of  extreme 
heat  as  we  have  just  passed  through  is 
failure  of  cows  to  eat  enough.  A  cow 
giving  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  must  spend  considerable  time  in 
eating  grass  in  order  to  get  enough  ma- 
terial to  make  that  quantity  of  milk. 
Even  though  there  may  be  plenty  of 
grass  in  the  pasture,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  during  such  a  hot  spell,  the  cows 
will  not  get  enough  to  eat  because  they 
will  not  spend  enough  time  grazing  dur- 
ing the  day.  They  will  hunt  the  coolest 
and  breeziest  spot  in  the  pasture  and 
stand  and  fight  flies  and  at  night  come 
to  the  barn  hungry.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  overcome  such  conditions.  If 
it  is  possible  for  the  cows  to  be  in  a 
good  pasture  near  the  barn  at  night  they 
will  graze  more,  but  usually  when  it  is 
so  extremely  hot  the  grass  dries  up  so 
there  is  little  for  them  to  get,  even 
though  they  have  a  chance  to  graze  in 
the  cool  part  of  the  day.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  feed  them  at  the  barn,  either 
additional  grain  or  some  good  palatable 
rough  feed.    This  is  a  time  when  some 


silage  helps  out  wonderfully.  In  fact  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  dairyman  to 
successfully  handle  a  milk  herd  through 
the  summer  period  without  having  a 
summer  silo  so  the  cows  can  get  enough 
succulent,  palatable  feed  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  under  sum- 
mer conditions.  A  little  later  in  the  sea- 
son green  forage  crops,  such  ae  corn, 
kafir,  cane,  or  Sudan  grass,  can  be  fed. 
Some  mow  and  feed  gresn  alfalfa  to  the 
cows  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the 
summer  when  it  too  hot  for  the  cows  to 
graze  or  when  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  eat  in  the  pastures.  The  difficulty  of 
handling  green  forage  crops  in  this  way 
is  that  it  takes  considerable  labor  to 
cut  the  feed  and  get  it  to  the  cows  each 
day  and  there  is  so  much  farm  work  to 
do  that  few  will  find  time  to  feed  very 
many  cows  on  green  forage  crops.  It  is 
the  most  trying  time  of  the  year  for  the 
dairyman,  and  on  many  farms  the  cows 
are  bred  so  as  to  have  their  dry  period 
come  during  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
By  planning  in  this  way  there  is  very 
little  dairy  work  to  do  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  this  releases  labor  for  car- 
rying on  the  many  rush  jobs  of  the  farm 
that  cannot  be  neglected. 


If  you  happen  to  have  a  kicking  cow 
you  can  usually  charge  it  to  someone's 
faulty  management,  perhaps  your  own. 
In  the  beginning  cows  always  kick  either 
from  fear  or  pain.  If  you  strike  a  cow 
with  the  milk  stool  when  she  kicks,  it 
only  makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  In 
break  a  cow  to  milk,  gentle  means 
should  always  be  followed.  Confirmed 
kickers,  however,  cannot  always  be  cured 
by  kind  treatment.  If  you  have  such  a 
cow  and  she  is  too  good  a  producer  to 
sell,  about  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  tie  a  strap  to  her  legs  when  you  milk. 
Take  a  strong  strap  with  a  loop  in  one 
end  and  pass  the  loop  around  one  leg 
just  above  the  hock.  Run  the  end  of  the 
strap  through  the  loop,  draw  it  tight, 
and  buckle  the  end  around  the  other  leg, 
drawing  the  legs  fairly  close  together. 
A  rope  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  al- 
though the  rope  is  more  apt  to  hurt  the 
cow's  legs.  There  is  a  very  convenient 
device  on  the  market  which  can  be  quick- 
ly adjusted  to  the  legs  of  a  cow  and  is 
very  effectual  in  preventing  kicking.  A 
kicking  cow  after  some  struggling  at 
first  will  learn  to  stand  quietly  as  long 
as  the  strap  or  rope  is  in  place. 


It  is  the  persistent  milking  eow.  or 
the  cow  that  will  give  milk  through  a 
long  lactation  period  that  pays  best  in 
the  daily.  When  milking  a  heifer  for 
the  first  time  it  is  a  good  plan  Co  make 
the  first  lactation  period  as  long  as  pos- 
sible or  at  least  as  long  as  it  is  desirable 
to  milk  the  cow  after  she  is  fully  ma- 
ture. For  this  reason  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered best  to  continue  milking  the 
young  heifer  even  after  she  has  fallen 
off  in  milk  so  it  would  not  pay  simply 
for  the  milk  she  gives.  It  will  tend  to 
fix  the  habit  of  milking  for  a  long  period, 
and  that  will  justify  milking  the  young 
heifer  even  though  she  may  get  down  to 
only  a  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily.  The 
persistent  milkers  are  the  most  profit- 
able, and  while  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
inheritance  something  can  be  done  to 
fix  the  habit  during  the  first  lactation. 
It  is  quite  common  among  dairymen  to 
delay  breeding  young  neifers  for  their 
second  calves  so  as  tj  make  the  first 
lactation  period  longer.  For  example,  if 
a  heifer  freshens  for  the  first  time  in 
the  spring,  delay  breeding  so  her  second 
calf  will  come  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
meanwhile  milk  her  just  as  long  as  she 
will  give  milk  or  up  to  within  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  her  second  freshening. 

In  sending  in  his  milk  record  for  May. 
John  R.  Moellman,  of  Olpe,  writes  that 
his  cow  is  coming  back  on  her  milk  flow 
since  he  got  her  out  on  grass.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  seeding  season  she  fell 
off  considerably.  John's  cow  will  be 
fresh  about  the  first  of  January  next. 
He  says:  "She  has  paid  for  herself  all 
but  $21.50.  I  think  if  she  had  not  had 
the  injury  which  caused  the  sore  on  her 
leg,  the  cream  checks  would  have  been, 
larger." 

Serve  abroad  or  serve  at  home.  Buy 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

Join  the  army  behind  the  army — be  a 

war  saver. 


June  29,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Stock  Yards  to  be  Licensed 


|HE  order  has  been  issued  putting 
our  big  stock  yards  under  gov- 
ernment control  through  a  licens- 
ing system.  We  referred  in  our 
last  week's  issue  to  the  probability  of 
such  action  being  taken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  authority  for  this  action  is 
given  in  the  food  control  act  which  gives 
the  President  power  to  control  distribu- 
tion of  food  products  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  and  defense. 

Our  great  stock  yards  are  such  an 
important  link  in  our  system  of  mar- 
keting and  distributing  animal  products 
that  it  would  almost  naturally  follow 
that  they  would  have  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Government,  since  the  packing 
houses  are  under  Government  control. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
virtual  control  of  the  yards.  Charles  J. 
Brand,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
will  have,  immediate  charge,  assisted  by 
L.  D.  Hall,  head  of  the  Live  Stock  Mar- 
keting Division.  No  one  knows  as  yet 
exactly  how  the  details  of  handling  the 
yards  will  be  worked  out.  The  prob- 
abilities are,  however,  that  there  will  be 
little  change  from  the  present  manage- 
ment. 

The  order  becomes  operative  July  25. 
Owners  of  all  stock  yards  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  out  Government  licenses 
as  will  all  live  stock  commission  men 
who  do  business  in  the  stock  yards,  act- 
ing as  agents  between  the  producer  and 
the  packing  house.  A  part  of  the  official 
proclamation  follows : 

I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  me  by  said  act  of  con- 
gress, hereby  find  and  determine  and  by  this 
proclamation  do  announce  that  it  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  said  act,  to  license  the  importation, 
storage  and  distribution  of  certain  neces- 
saries, to  the  extent  hereinafter  specified. 

All  individuals,  partnerships,  associations 
and  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of 
conducting  or  operating,  for  compensation 
or  profit,  places,  establishments,  or  facili- 
ties, commonly  known  as  stock  yards,  con- 
sisting of  pens  or  other  enclosures  and  their 
appurtenances  in  which  live  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  or  goats  are  received,  held  or  kept 
for  sale,  feeding,  watering  or  shipment  and 
all  individuals,  partnerships,  associations  and 
corporations  commonly  known  as  commis- 
sion men,  order  buyers,  traders,  speculators 
and  scalpers  engaged  in  the  business  of 
handling  or  dealing  in  live  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  or  goats  in  or  in  connection  with 
such  stock  yards  (except  as  exempted  by 
said  act  of  congress)  are  hereby  required 
to  secure  licenses  on  or  before  July  25, 
1918,  which  will  be  issued  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  business  as  may  be  prescribed  under 
said  act. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  shall  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  said  act  and 
shall  supervise  and  direct  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  and  authority  thereby  given  to 
the  president  as  far  as  the  same  apply  to 
the  said  business  and  to  any  and  all  prac- 
tices, procedure  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  authorized  or  required  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  and  in  this  behalf  he 
shall  do  and  perform  such  acts  and  things 
as  may  be  authorized  or  required  of  him 
from  time  to  time  by  direction  of  the  pres- 
ident and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  president  from 
time  to  time.  All  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  are  hereby  directed  to 
co-operate  with  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
in  performance  of  duties  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

Application  for  licenses  must  be  made  to 
the  law  department,  license  division.  United 
States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D. 
C,  upon  forms  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Any  individual,  partnership,  association  or 
corporation  other  than  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
cepted, who  shall  engage  in  or  carry  on  any 
business  described  herein  without  first  se- 
curing the  license  required  therefor,  will  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  said 
act  of  congress. 


Army  to  Buy  Lighter  Beef 

Following  a  protest  from  the  Kansas 
Live  Stock  Association  and  otlier  organ- 
izations representing  beef  cattle  men,  Mr. 
Cotton  of  the  Food  Administration  has 
decided  to  make  the  minimum  weight  of 
dressed  carcasses  for  the  army  and  navy 
450  pounds  and  for  the  foreign  armies 
425  pounds.  The  minimum  weight  has 
been  fixed  at  500  pounds,  and  this  elim- 
inated a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
kind  of  cattle  now  coming  to  market. 

During  the  winter  period  when  heavy, 
well-finished  cattle  were  being  marketed, 
the  army  and  navy  demands  and  those 
of  our  Allies  were  for  the  poorer  grades 
of  beef.  This  resulted  in  many  cattle 
feeders  losing  money,  because  the  heavy 
buying  capacity  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion did  not  affect  the  better  grades  of 
cattle.  After  numerous  conferences  with 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  regis- 


tering of  protests  against  its  action  in 
not  taking  the  better  beef,  Mr.  Cotton 
finally  prevailed  on  the  Allies  to  buy 
these  better  carcasses  and  the  situation 
was  relieved,  although  not  until  many 
good  cattle  had  been  sold  at  a  loss.  Con- 
ditions change  quickly,  however,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  cattle  going  to 
market  were  producing  lighter  carcasses. 
There  are  nearly  three  million  cattle  of 
this  kind  on  grass  in  Kansas  alone.  The 
demand  for  a  market  for  a  light  carcass 
was  made  by  the  cattlemen  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Kansas  Live 


Stock  Association  received  a  telegram 
while  in  session  atTIutehinson  last  week 
stating  that  the  minimum  weight  had 
been  lowered  as  stated  above.  This  is 
good  news  to  cattlemen  all  over  the  coun- 
try, as  it  insures  their  cattle  finding  a 
ready  market.  It  begins  to  appear  as 
though  the  Food  Administration  can  be 
reached  on  some  of  these  matters  so 
vital  to  the  live  stock  interests.  Mr. 
Yancey,  who  is  an  old,  experienced  cat- 
tle feeder,  is  now  associated  with  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  is 
without  doubt  helpful  in  keeping  the 
Food  Administration  posted  as  to  ac- 
tual live  stock  conditions. 


Hog  Specialist  Appointed 

A  general  field  man  has  recently  been 
appointed  who  will  visit  the  different 
states  as  a  direct  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  its  ef- 
forts to  help  in  pork  production. 

W.  J.  Carmichael,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  in  charge  of  swine  extension 


work  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  the  man  selected  for  this  work. 
To  many  of  the  swine  men  of  the  corn 
belt  Mr.  Carmichael  needs  no  introduc- 
tion. His  work  at  the  college  in  carry- 
ing on  practical  experimental  work  has 
given  him  an  acquaintance  among  swine 
men  that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carmichael  will  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  hog  men  themselves,  the 
work  being  done  by  the  various  men 
from  the  pork  production  division  in  the 
different  states,  and  the  work  as  car- 
ried on  by  the  extension  service  of  the 
different  states.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  hopes  in  this  manner  to  be  in 
position  to  give  swine  growers  even  bet- 
ter assistance  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  This  division  of  the  bureau 
work  is  at  the  service  of  hog  men  all 
over  the  country. 

All  private  stocks  of  olive  oil  in  Italy 
in  excess  of  actual  family  needs  have 
been  requisitioned  by  tne  government. 


(POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT" 


WHY  WE  ARE  FOR  STUBBS 

A  Letter  from  Farmers  to  Farmers: 

Farmers  will  all  admit  that  with  only  eight  farmers  in  the 
National  House  and  three  in  the  United  States  Senate,  they  are 
not  fairly  represented  in  Congress  or  upon  the  various  War 
Boards  and  Commissions,  and  that  for  that  reason  their  inter- 
ests have  not  received  proper  consideration. 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  stockmen,  are  for  W.  R.  STUBBS 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  BECAUSE 

He  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  and  live-stock  producers 
in  the  Middle  West; 

He  is  cultivating  over  2,000  acres  of  crops  of  various  kinds  and  Is 
producing  several  thousand  cattle  and  more  than  a  thousand  hogs  for 
the  market  annually; 

He  knows  what  it  costs  to  produce  crops,  cattle  and  hogs  for  the 
market,  and  has  a  live  personal  interest  in  common  with  our  own; 

c 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  a  member  of  the  National  Shippers'  League,  and  was 
last  year  the  President  of  the  Kansas  State  Live  Stock  Association; 

He  has  done  mors  than  any  other  man  In  Kansas  to  secure  equit- 
able freight  rates  by  reason  of  his  years  of  experience  in  actually 
building  railroads,  and  he  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  a  rate  expert  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
their  cost  of  construction  and  operation; 

He  is  right  on  the  War.  He  is  the  one  candidate  who  dared  to  ad- 
vocate "Preparedness"  from  the  day  the  European  War  started,  and  his 
utterances  before  and  since  the  United  8tates  became  Involved  are  con- 
sistent with  the  red-blooded  American  speeches  ho  Is  delivering  now; 

He  has  not  only  "talked"  woman's  suffrage  since  It  became  a  re- 
ality, but  he  voted  for  it  while  a  member  of  the  House  and  while  Gov- 
ernor signed  the  resolution  which  gave  to  Kansas  women  the  right  of 
the  ballot; 

He  played  a  leading  part  during  the  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  and  the  four  years  ho  was 
Governor,  In  securing  the  following  and  much  other  progressive  and  constructive  legislation: 


THE  ANTI-PASS  LAW, 
THE  TWO-CENT  FARE, 
WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE, 
THE  "BLUE-SKY"  LAW, 


THE  CHILD  LABOR  LAW,  THE  PRIMARY  ELECTION  LAW, 

THE  STATE  PRINTER  LAW,         THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  LAW, 
THE  BANK  GUARANTY  LAW,       THE  MAXIMUM  FREIGHT-RATE  LAW, 
THE  STATE  DEPOSITORY  LAW,  MAKING  PIPE  LINES  COMMON  CARRIERS. 


He  has  the  back-bone,  courage,  experience  and  ability  to  render  a  superior  service  to  the  State  and  Nation 
during  this  crisis.  The  farmers  of  Kansas  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  opportunity  of  sending  W.  R.  8tubbs 
to,  the  Senate. 


T.  M.  POTTER,  Peabody 
GEORGE  PLUMB,  Emporia 

D.  S.  ENGLE,  Abilene 
O.  F.  Whitney,  Topeka 
FRANK  POME  ROY,  Holton 
JOHN  EDWARDS,  Eureka 

E.  J.  GUILBERT,  Wallace 
JACOB  BROWN,  Abilene 

L.  P.  PRESSGROVE,  Topeka 

$.  M.  ROSEBERY,  Arkansas  City 

ALEX  PHILIP,  Hays 

A.  D.  EINSEL,  Greensburg 

JOSEPH  WHITE,  Abilene 

R.  D.  McKINLEY,  Ashland 

FRED  M.  BROWN,  Onaga 

WALTER  S.  JONES,  Lebo 

A.  W.  DENNON,  Topeka 

C.  W.  TAYLOR,  Abilene 

J.  J.  MORRIS,  Emporia 

M.  M.  SHERMAN,  Crawford 

J.  W.  GREENLEAF,  Greensburg 

GEORGE  A.  RAMSEY,  El  Dorado 

P.  A.  REECE,  Bartlett 

E.  S.  ROOT,  Brookvillo 

ELMER  HOYT,  Abilene 

R.  M.  NOBLE,  Bartlett 


GEORGE  W.  DONALDSON,  Greensburg 

M.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Wichita 

ED  CROCKER,  Cottonwood  Falls 

C.  A.  STANNARD,  Emporia 

GEORGE  LENHERT,  Abilene 

GEORGE  E.  WARD,  Sharon  Springs 

AUGUST  H.  SCHULTZ,  Brookvllls 

W.  J.  MADDEN,  Hays 

ARNOLD  BERNS,  Peabody 

H.  C.  BRENIZER,  Abilene 

T.  F.  KREIPE,  Topeka 

A.  P.  BURDICK,  Nortonville 

JAMES  PLUMB,  Emporia 

E.  S.  ENGLE,  Abilene 

J.  W.  BERRY,  Jewell 

W.  C.  MILLAR,  Belvldsr* 

E.  F.  MADDEN,  Hays 

BERT  JOHNSON,  Emporia 

E.  M.  FUNK,  Abilene 

A-  H.  ABRAMS,  Arkansas  City 

U.  G.  WOODARD,  Glen  Elder 

JAMES  BEHAN,  Victoria 

RODNEY  A.  ELWARD,  Castleton 

SAM U EL  B.  NEWLAND,  Abilene 

G.  M.  FREEMAN,  Brookvllle 

AL  TRIGGS,  Emporia 


SUGAR  MUSI  BE 

A  teaspoonful 
jnothin^,  Yovl  ajy;  "Vet  a. 
WapiSjO"  teaspoonJnt 
pjved  each,  meal  for 
17/0  days  for  each,  of  the 
4DO.ooo.ooo  persons 
in  the  United  States 
flukes  a  pile  as  h\g  a<the 
Sfoohrorfh.  buildings  enough 
to  supply  tie  entire  armed 

£ovus  of  the  nation. 


KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


Kill  All  Files!  "nUSsr* 

Placed  anywhere,  Oeley  Ply  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.1  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Luti  »H  aeuoo .  Mads 
of  metal,  can't  •pill  or 


tip  ©Tor:  will  not  soil  or 
njure  aoythlne.  Guaran- 
teed ©ffeotlve .  Ask  tor 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 

•old  by  dealer*,  or  0  ••nt 
br  evproM,  prepaid,  Jl.OO. 
HAROLD  SOU  IRS,  100  OeJUIto  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T* 

BEE  SUPPLIES  lowperstce. 

Big  money  for  you  In  keeping  bees  this  year.  Full  line  of 
everything  needed.  Write  for  new  1918  catalog  and  full 
information  about  different  size  outfits  and  supplies, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  l66Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  Sit  students  from  It 
states.    For  catalog  writs 

PRE8.  E.  E.  PIHL8LA0 
Llndaber,    ...  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OTTA  WAJ  /CANS.  FREE 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCMr TED 
CAMISOLE. GOWN. 
COKUICOVLRYOH 


is  \  I  INSTRUCT 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  covei 
yokfes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No  7. 
Price,  postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANf  Y  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Why  not  give  War  Savings  Stamps  to 
prize  winners  at  agricultural  fairs,  asks 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Agriculture  of  the  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
suggested  that  all  premiums  given  by 
state,  county  and  other  fairs  this  year 
be  paid  in  War  Savings  Stamps.  A  res- 
olution expressing  that  proposal  was  re- 
cently adopted  by  this  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  being  sent  to  all  federal 
and  state  officials  interested  and  to  the 
proper  representatives  of  fair  associa- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  country. 


KANSAS 

gugsj 


FARMER 

m 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  Just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


My  Native  Land 

My  own,  my  native  land. 

Of  thee  I  boast. 
Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best, 
Made  up  of  all  the  rest, 

I  love  thee  most. 

— Abraham  Coles. 


Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union 
and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great 
objects  our  condition  points  out  to  us, 
let  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction 
and  an  habitual  feeling  that  these 
twenty-four  states  are  one  country.  Let 
our  object  be  Our  Country,  Our  Whole 
Country,  and  Nothing  But  Our  Country, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  may  that 
country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splen- 
did monument,  not  of  oppression  and 
terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of 
liberty,  upon  which  the  world  may  gaze 
with  admiration  forever. — Daniel  Web- 
ster, speech  at  Bunker  Hill"  Monument, 
July  17,  1825. 


Other  Ways  to  Save  Wheat 

Cut  your  loaf  at  the  table  slice  by 
slice  as  needed.    Waste  not  a  crumb, 

Waste  no  flour  on  the  bread  board 
when  you  make  bread. 

For  thickening,  use  cornstarch  or  the 
substitute  flours.  Fine  corn  meal  is  good 
for  dredging  meats.  Every  little  bit  of 
flour  saved  counts. 

Have  breadless  meals.  Eat  potatoes 
or  cooked  cereals  tc  take  the  place  of 
bread.  When  you  have  potatoes,  rice, 
or  hominy  served  with  the  meat,  or  for 
breakfast  a  large  bowl  of  cereal,  you  do 
not  need  bread. 


Kill  Flies  and  Save  Lives 

Kill  at  once  every  fly  you  can  find 
and  burn  his  body. 

The  killing  of  just  one  fly  now  means 
there  will  be  billions  and  trillions  less 
next  summer. 

The  conditions  produced  by  the  long 
and  severe  winter  have  made  difficult 
the  removal  and  proper  disposal  of  re- 
fuse and  filth  accumulations  that  will 
facilitate  the  breeding  of  disease-germ- 
carrying  flies. 

Clean  up  your-'own  premises;  see  and 
insist  that  your  neighbors  do  likewise. 

Especially  clean  '"out-of-the-way" 
places,  and  every  nook  and  cranny. 

Flies  will  not  go  where  there  is  nothing 
to  eat,  and  their  principal  diet  is  too 
filthy  to  mention. 

The  fly  has  no  equal  as  a  germ  carrier; 
as  many  as  five  hundred  million  germs 
have  been  found  in  and  on  the  body  of 
a  single  fly. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  the  fly  is 
the  carrier  of  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever;  it  is  widely  believed  that  it  is 
also  the  carrier  of  other  diseases,  in- 
cluding possibly  infantile  paralysis. 

The  very  presence  of  a  fly  is  a  signal 
and  notification  that  a  housekeeper  is 
uncleanly  and  inefficient. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  insects  begin  to 
pester;  anticipate  the  annoyance. 

April,  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  to  conduct  an  anti-fly  campaign. 

Your  friends  and  members  of  the  fam- 
ily now  in  the  service  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  danger  ot  the  house  fly 
in  camps  and  co-operate  with  their  su- 
periors for  the  elimination  of  this  deadly 
pest. 


Canning  Suggestions 

The  most  common  trouble  in  canning 
is  overcooking. 

Don't  put  a  vegetable  to  be  blanched 
or  jars  of  canned  products  to  be  steril- 
ized into  the  water  until  it  is  boiling 
rapidly. 

Don't  put  each  jar  into  the  hot  water 
bath  as  it  is  packed.  Wait  until  you 
have  filled  all  that  you  are  going  to 
sterilize  at  one  time  and  put  them  in 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  all  will  com- 
plete the  process  at  one  time. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sterilize  a  few 
extra  covers  so  as  to  have  an  extra  one 
ready  in  case  one  is  found  to  be  faulty. 

All  rubbers  should  be  tested  before 
using  by  stretching  and  twisting.  If 


they  are  going  to  give  way,  let  them  do 
it  before  being  put  on  the  jars. 

Pack  fruit  or  vegetables  tightly  in  the 
jar  to  conserve  space.  When  the  jar  is 
opened  you  can  add  more  syrup  to  fruit 
or  more  water  to  vegetables  if  desired. 

One-cause  of  shrinking  is  the  fluctua- 
tions in  heat  during  sterilization.  If 
you  can  keep  the  jars  at  an  even  tem- 
perature during  sterilization  you  will 
not  have  so  much  shrinkage. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  pencil  and 
paper  handy  in  the  kitchen  and  use  it 
to  mark  down  the  time  when  steriliza- 
tion begins.  If  you  wish,  you  can  set 
an  alarm  clock  to  go  off  when  it  is  time 
to  remove  the  jars. 

If  the  rubber  has  slipped  to  one  side 
during  sterilization,  push  it  back  in  with 
a  knife  blade  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
removing  from  the  hot  water,  then  in- 
vert the  jar  to  see  if  it  leaks.  If  it 
does,  the  lid  must  be  removed  and  a 
new  rubber  put  on.  The  jar  should  then 
be  replaced  in  the  hot  water  bath  and 
sterilized  about  seven  minutes  if  it  con- 
tains vegetables,  not  quite  so  long  for 
fruit,  and  fully  ten  minutes  for  meat. 


Canning  Beets 

Beets  have  been  used  for  pickles  so 
long  that  their  value  as  a  vegetable  has 
been  largely  overlooked.  The  small, 
tender  beets  are  best  for  canning,  as  they 
are  more  palatable  and  have  a  better 
color  than  those  that  are  larger  and 
older.  Wash  the  beets  thoroughly,  leav- 
ing on  about  one  inch  of  the  tops  and 
all  the  main  root  stem  until  after 
blanching.  Blanch  or  steam  over  hot 
water  for  ten  minutes.  Plunge  into  cold 
water,  remove  at  once,  and  scrape  off 
the  peeling,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the 
beet  so  that  none  of  the  red  juice  will 
be  lost.  Cut  off  the  root  stem  and  the 
top,  rounding  these  off  rather  than  cut- 
ting straight  across.  This  gives  the 
beet  a  better  shape  and  not  so  much 
of  the  juice  is  lost.  Pack  in  jars  whole 
if  possible.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  each  quart  to  season,  and  fill 
up  the  jar  with  boiling  water.  Sterilize 
two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  in  hot 
water  bath,  or  sixty  minutes  under  five 
pounds  of  steam  in  the  pressure  cooker. 
The  tops  should  be  canned  for  greens. 

Probably  nothing  that  the  housewife 
does  gives  her  more  satisfaction  than  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
meats.  It  is  hard,  hot  work,  to  be  sure, 
but  when  it  is  finished  there  are  the 
shining  rows  of  filled  jars  to  show  for 
her  work,  and  this  is  one  thing  which 
will  not  have  to  be  done  over  again  to 
morrow  or  next  week.  If  you  can  ar- 
range to  gather  your  fruits  and  garden 
products  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  early 
morning  and  do  the  indoor  work  after 
it  gets  warmer  outside,  it  will  be  much 
easier.  If  you  have  a  small  garden  near 
the  house,  perhaps  you  will  have  time 
to  gather  and  prepare  vegetables  for 
canning  while  the  jars  are  being  steril- 
ized and  the  water  is  heating  for  the 
hot  water  bath. 


A  housewife  tells  us  that  she  gets 
much  better  results  in  jelly  making  by 
heating  the  sugar  in  a  pan  in  the  oven 
or  on  top  of  the  stove  and  then  adding 
it  to  the  boiling  fruit  juice.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  not  necessary  to  cook  the 
jelly  so  long,  and  the  result  is  a  soft, 
quivery  jelly  of  just  the  right  consist- 
ency. "It  makes  the  biggest  difference!" 
she  says. 


If  you  want  berries  to  look  particu- 
larly well,  the  fruit  can  be  sorted,  the 
large,  well-shaped  berries  being  canned 
and  the  smaller  ones  used  in  jam.  It 
may  pay  to  take  time  for  this  if  you 
are  preparing  fruit  for  exhibition.  It 
is  really  very  little  extra  trouble  when 
hulling  them  to  place  the  small  ones  in 
a  separate  dish. 


The  squirrel  does  not  know  how  to 
can,  but  he  stores  his  food  for  the  lean 
season.  Learn  a  lesson  from  the  squirrel. 
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All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8711 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
severe  style  of  this  waist  is  sure  to  be  be- 
coming to  a  rather  plump  figure.  The  waist 
buttons  directly  at  the  center  front  and  ex- 
tends below  the  waistline  in  two  points.  The 
basque  effect  is  produced  by  drawing  the 
fronts  toward  the  underarm  seams.  No. 
8727 — Children's  Set:  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4,  6.  8 
and  10  years.  A  very  complete  set  of  chil- 
dren's clothes  consisting  of  a  one-piece 
dress,  Gertrude  petticoat  which  may  also  be 
used  for  an  underwaist,  and  a  pair  of  one- 
piece  drawers.  No.  8701— Ladies'  One-Piece 
Apron:  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40  and  4  4  inches 
bust  measure.  This  type  of  apron  has  won 
the  approval  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  apron 
is  all  in  one  piece,  so  it  will  take  very  little 
time  to  make.  The  bib  section  may  be 
either  pointed  or  square. 


No.  8775 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Blouse:  Cut 

in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  blouse  closes  from  V-neck  to 
hem  at  center  front.  The  wide  collar  has 
deep  points  at  the  front.  The  sleeves  may 
be  either  long  or  short.  No.  8791 — Ladies' 
and  Misses'  Coat:  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18 
years  and  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  This  coat  may  be  made  with  or 
without  sleeves  and  vest.  The  narrow  belt 
has  an  applied  piece  buttoned  onto  the 
front.  No.  8778— Ladies'  Yoke  Skirt:  Cut 
in  sizes  24.  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  The  lower  section  of  the  skirt  is 
all  in  one  piece  with  straight  lower  edge, 
and  it  is  gathered  to  a  fitted  yoke  which 
is  stitched  to  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 


Gooseberries  and  rhubarb  may  be  suc- 
cessfully canned  by  che  cold  water 
method*  The  water  should  be  boiled 
twenty  minutes  to  kill  any  bacteria  that 
may  be  present  and  then  cooled.  The 
jar  is  filled  with  the  fruit,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  water,  and  the  lid  is 
put  on.  When  the  jar  is  opened,  sugar 
is  added  and  the  gooseberries  or  rhu- 
barb cooked  in  the  same  ways  as  when 
fresh. 
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I  Sewing  Hints 

A  one-piece  pattern  means  economy  in 
time  and  labor,  but  not  in  material. 

War-time  patterns,  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  material,  are  published  by  dif- 
ferent pattern  companies.  Select  such 
as  have  good  lines  and  follow  carefully 
the  directions  for  placing  the  parts  on 
cloth.  The  simple  pattern  is  an  aid  to 
clothing  conservation. 

A  wide  fabric  cuts  to  better  advan- 
tage than  a  narrow  one.  If  choice  lies 
between  a  wide  and  a  narrow  fabric  of 
the  same  quality,  it  is  economy  to  buy 
the  wide  one. 

All  cotton  fabrics  should  be  shrunk 
before  making  up.  Let  the  material  lie 
in  hot  water,  then  partly  dry,  and  press 
on  the  wrong  side  while  still  damp. — 
University  of  Minnesota  Bulletin. 

Shortcakes  for  Patriots 

The  call  for  wheat  grows  more  and 
more  urgent  and  Americans  now  realize 
that  wheat  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  real 
fighting  program  of  the  country  as  ships 
and  guns.  It  has  been  said  that  brains 
will  win  the  war.  Thinking  ahead  on 
tne  wheat  question  has  led  many  citi- 
zens to  demand  that  wheat  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  and  held  in  hand 
to  meet  any  shortage  that  may  arise 
from  submarine  sinkings.  That  would 
be  Germany's  method,  the  brains  of  the 
rulers  in  that  case  would  win;  but 
America  is  depending  on  a  democracy  to 
win — the  brains  of  all  her  people.  Your 
brains  must  win. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
given  up  the  weekly  allowance  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  are  trav- 
eling a  wheatless  road  to  victory.  Those 
housekeepers  who  make  good  use  of  this 
allowance  in  loaf  bread  and  biscuit  hesi- 
tate to  turn  even  a  dust  of  wheat  flour 
into  pie  or  shortcake  and  such  extras. 
To  these  the  recipes  for  shortcake 
worked  out  in  the  experiment  kitchen 
of  the  Food  Administration  will  be  most 
acceptable. 

Barley  Shortcake 

1  cupful  liquid 

4  to  6  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

4  cupfuls  barley 

Corn  Flour  Shortcake 

1  cupful  liquid 
6  to  8  tablespoonfuls  fat 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
2%  cupfuls  corn  flour 

Rice  Flour  Shortcake 

Follow  directions  for  corn  flour,  using 
21  cupfuls  of  rice  instead  of  corn  flour. 
Barley-Corn  Shortcake 

1  cupful  liquid 

6  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

2  cupfuls  barley  flour 
1%  cupfuls  corn  flour 

Barley-Oats  Shortcake 
Follow  directions  for  barley-corn  flour, 
using  li  cupfuls  rolled  oats  ground  in 
food  chopper  instead  of  the  corn  flour. 
Corn-Oats  Shortcake 

1  cupful  liquid 

4  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1%  cupfuls  corn  flour 
1%  cupfuls  ground  rolled  oats 

The  same  weight  of  flour  is  used  in 
each  recipe — the  measures  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  flour  used.  All 
measurements  are  level.  Mix  dry  in- 
gredients, cut  in  the  fat  and  add  the 
liquid.  For  individual  servings  place  the 
dough  on  a  slightly-floured  board,  pat  to 
three- fourths  inch  thickness  and  cut  as 
for  biscuit.  If  a  large  shortcake  is 
wanted,  place  dough  in  well  greased  bis- 
cuit tin  and  pat  to  desired  thickness. 

These  shortcakes  are  light  and  ten- 
der. An  egg  added  to  rice  or  corn  flour 
makes  a  softer  dough.  The  slightly  acid 
taste  of  barley  may  be  overcome  by  us- 
ing one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  one  cupful  of  liquid.  The  flavor 
of  oat  and  corn  is  especially  good.  The 
shortcakes  made  from  corn  or  rice  flour 
are  very  white  and  flaky  and  similar  in 
appearance  to  wheat  flour. 

Do  not  split  these  cakes,  as  they 
crumble  easily.  Pile  strawberries  or 
other  fruit  on  shortcake.  Add  whipped 
cream,  if  desired,  and  serve.  These 
shortcakes  can  be  used  instead  of  pie 
crust  in  a  great  variety  of  desserts. 
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mix  easily.  Beat  thoroughly.  Fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg  white,  pile  lightly 
on  an  oiled  baking  dish,  and  put  in  the 
oven  to  brown. 


Italian  Potatoes 

2  cupfuls  mashed  potato 

1  tablespoonful  finely  chopped 

parsley 
1  egg  yolk,  well  beaten 
%  cupful  grated  cheese 
1  teaspoonful  onion  juice 

Salt  and  pepper 
1  egg  white,  beaten  stiff 
Combine  all  ingredients  in  the  order 
named,  except  the  egg  and  white.  If 
the  potatoes  are  cold,  add  tnough  milk  to 


Ice  Cream  Recipes 


Ice  Cream  No.  1 

1  quart  milk 

1  pint  thick  cream 

1  cupful  sugar 

1  tablespoonful  vanilla 
Scald  the  milk  and  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  it.    When  cool  add  the  vanilla  and 
cream,  and  freeze. 


Ice  Cream  No.  2 

1  quart  milk 

2  eggs 

1  cupful  sugar 

1  tablespoonful  flour 

1  pint  thin  cream 

2  tablespoonfuls  vanilla 

Mix  the  sugar  and  flour.  Add  well 
beaten  eggs  and  the  scalded  milk.  Cook 
over  hot  water  twenty  minutes.  Re-^ 
move  from  fire  and  cool.  Add  cream  and 
flavoring,  and  freeze. 


Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

Melt  the  chocolate  with  the  water. 
When  smooth  add  to  the  plain  cream  re- 
cipe and  freeze. 

Colors  that  Harmonize 

In  planning  color  combinations  either 
for  home  furnishings  or  for  wearing  ap- 
parel, the  following  list  of  harmonizing 
colors,  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  be  helpful: 

Gray  harmonizes  with  purple,  red, 
blue,  brown,  or  yellow. 

Yellow  with  black,  purple,  blue,  or 
green. 

Lavender  with  green  or  white. 
Old  rose  with  all  blues. 
Brown  with  blue,  mauve,  or  gray. 
Heliotrope  with  cream. 
Green  with  brown. 


Crimes  Against  the  Innocent 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  crim- 
inally careless  or  criminally  indifferent. 
Where  shall  we  place  parents  who  care-  • 
lessly  and  with  seeming  indifference  al- 
low their  children  to  transmit  infectious 
diseases  to  other  children  ?  How  about 
the  mother  who  carried  her  child,  af- 
fected with  whooping  cough,  to  a  public 
gathering?  Children  with  whooping 
cough,  mumps  and  chicken  pox  are  fre- 
quently not  restrained  from  going  to 
public  places  or  "running  wild"  in  the 
neighborhood.  Here  is  a  little  boy  three 
years  old  that  wants  to  play  with  othei^ 
children,  but  some  of  the  other  children 
in  the  neighborhood  have  whooping 
cough,  and  this  little  fellow  has  a  little 
sister  two  weeks  old.  The  mother  real- 
izes that  if  the  baby  gets  whooping 
cough  it  will  be  serious  and  perhaps 
fatal.  But  the  neighbors  don't  seem  to 
care.  Strange,  is  it  not? — H.  E.  King- 
sian,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Milk  Important  Food 

Milk  is  one  of  the  most  important 
food  sources  the  human  race  possesses. 
For  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  child 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  and  its 
use  should  be  kept  up  in  the  diet  as 
long  as  possible.  Not  only  does  i» "Con- 
tain all  the  essential  food  elements  in 
the  most  available  form  for  ready  di- 
gestion, but  the  recent  scientific  dis- 
coveries show  it  to  be  especially  rich  in 
certain  peculiar  properties  that  alone 
render  growth  possible.  This  essential 
quality  makes  it  also  of  special  value 
in  the  sick  room.  In  hospitals  it  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  wounded  re- 
cover more  rapidly  when  they  have  milk. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  growth, 
especially  in  children,  butter  fat  and 
other  constituents  of  milk  have  no  sub- 
stitutes. Therefore,  every  parent  owes 
to  himself  and  to  his  family  the  duty 
of  providing  requisite  amounts  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 
During  this  last  winter,  when  much  agi- 
tation was  had  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  over  the  price  of  milk,  which  was 
advanced  from  two  to  three  cents  a 
quart  by  reason  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
cost  of  feed  and  labor,  many  families 
among  the  poor  were  found  giving  their 
children  tea  and  coffee  instead  of  milk. 
Such  methods  of  feeding  fail  to  nourish 
the  child  properly. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  milk  in 
Germany,  that  country  has  at  all  hazards 
maintained  the  milk  ration  of  the  chil- 
dren and  in  the  hospitals,  even  though 
to  do  so  has  meant  that  the  adult  pop- 
ulation has  had  to  forego  largely  its 
use.  In  a  "safety  first"  health  cam- 
paign it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
should  be  written  "children  first." — U. 
S.  Food  Administration. 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  r.  f.  D  


Town  state. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 

Name  R,  F.  D  


Town  State. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  fanners  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
leis  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words.  Including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FORD  AUTO  FREE.  FOURTEEN*  OTHER 
grand  prizes.  Hundreds  cash  rewards.  Some- 
thing for  everybody  answering  this.  Twenty- 
five  "Over  There"  post-cards  free.  Address 
Auto  Stevens,  543  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY:  FARMERS, 
men-women.  Thousands  government  war 
jobs  open.  $100  month.  Write  for  list. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  —  BULLS  TWO 
to  ten  months  old  from  tested  dams.  A.  G. 
Stevens,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  T>rlced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  VIR- 
tually  pure-bred,  $25  delivered.  R.  B.  Hel- 
len,  Sec'y  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. 

TWENTY-FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  springers.  A  few  Holstein 
heifer  calves,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  $22.50 
each.     Oakwood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;, 
either  sex,  16-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  FIFTEEN  VERY  HIGH- 
bred  Holstein  heifers  in  calf  by  registered 
herd  bull,  out  of  high  producing  dams  (all 
grand  daughters  of  Missouri  Chief  Jose- 
phine). Will  freshen  late  in  August  or 
early  September.  Tuberculin  and  abortion 
tested.  Reason  for  selling,  my  boys  all  in 
the  war.    D.  D.  Moss,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

PRACTICALLY  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
calves,  either  sex,  from  good  milking  strain, 
five  to  eight  weeks  old,  nicely  marked,  at 
$22,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Send 
order.  I  can  also  furnish  you  with  cows  or 
heifers,  any  age,  grade  or  registered,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Albert  M.  Hanson, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  — FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FALSE  TEETH 

CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH.  WE 
can  pay  as  high  as  $21.50  per  set  (broken 
or  not).  Send  at  once — package  held  five 
to  fifteen  days  subject  to  owner's  approval. 
Highest  prices  paid  for  old  gold  jewelry, 
crowns,  bridges,  platinum,  silver.  United 
States  Smelting  Works,  Inc.,  347  Goldsmith 
Bldg..  Opp.  P.  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 

FOR  SALE — MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new,  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price,  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


NINE  RUSSIAN  AND  STAG-CROSSED 
pups,  six  weeks  old;  nine  coyote  pups,  two 
months.    Paul  Fife,  Nickerson,  Kansas. 

ESKIMO  DOGS  FOR  SALE.  RUNNER 
ducks  wanted.     Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg, 

Kansas. 

AIREDALES.  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
Hsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  A.  H.  GRIFFIN,  OF 
Route  5.  Olathe,  Kansas,  on  May  22,  1918, 
one  Shorthorn  and  Jfrsey  male  calf  about 
six  weeks  old,  color  red,  weight  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  appraised  at  $10.  F-  K- 
Smead,  County  Clerk,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  D.  FISHER,  OF  WIL- 
more,  Powell  Township,  Comanche  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1918,  one 
yearling  steer,  black  with  white  face,  crop 
Dff  left  ear.  Appraised  at  $40.  Ray  B. 
Bachman,  County  Clerk,  Coldwater,  Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORN  HARVESTER  —  ONE  MAN  —  ONE 
horse — one  row.  Self  gathering.  Equal  to 
a  corn  binder.  Sold  direct  to  farmers  for 
twenty-three  years.  Only  $25  with  fodder 
binder.  Free  catalog  showing  picture  of 
harvester.  Process  Corn  Harvester  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE  —  1,280-ACRE  RANCH  IN 
Blaine  County,  complete,  with  48  -head  of 
cattle.  Possession  at  once.  Priced  to  se'.I. 
A.  Adams,  Halsey,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE — 18 -HORSE  COMPOUND  AD- 
vance  engine  and  separator  32  in.  Also  21- 
horse  Advance  engine  with  36-in.  Rumely 
separator,  all  complete,  ready  to  thresh. 
Threshed  only  two  short  seasons.  Bargain, 
$1,750,  choice.  Terms.  Masopust  Bros., 
Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS.  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

SHIP     BROILERS,  HENS,  ROOSTERS, 

when    ready.     Coops  loaned    free.  Paying 

prices  published  in  Daily  Capital.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


C.  B.  Palmer,  of  Marion,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  prize  winning  herds  of  Poland 
Chinas  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  Mr.  Palmer's  herd  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  breed.  He  has  a  very  fine  herd  of  brood 
sows.  Many  of  them  are  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 
and  Big  Wonder  breeding.  His  herd  is 
headed  by  Sir  Dudley,  junior  champion  at 
the  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915.  A  feature  of 
his  herd  is  a  number  of  choice  fall  boars  by 
Big  Bob  Wonder,  Sir  Dudley  and  Exile. 


J.  R.  Turner  &  Son,  of  Harveyville,  Kan- 
sas, owners  of  one  of  the  best  flocks  of 
pure-bred  Shropshire  sheep  in  Kansas,  re- 
port their  flock  doing  fine.  This  flock  was 
started  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed  and  only  the  best  rams  have  been 
used.  They  now  have  a  flock  of  100  head 
of  pure-bred  breeding  ewes  headed  by  one 
of  the  best  imported  rams  in  the  state.  This 
year  they  have  100  head  of  pure-bred  lambs 
that  are  growing  out  fine.  A  feature  of  the 
flock  is  about  fifty  head  of  big  high-class 
registered  rams. 

James  W.  Magee,  of  Chanute,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  Holsteins  doing  well.  The  Magee 
Dairy  Farm  is  noted  as  the  home  of  good 
Holsteins  and  a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  registered 
cows  and  heifers,  also  100  head  of  very  fine 
high-grade  cows  and  heifers.  They  also 
have  a  goot  lot  of  both  registered  and  high 
grade  calves. 


W.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Tonganoxie,  Kansas,  one 
of  the  live  auctioneers  of  this  state,  is  do- 
ing his  bit  in  the  interest  of  good  live  stock 
on  Kansas  farms.  He  is  the  owner  of  good 
herds  of  Holstein  cattle  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  He  has  the  best  blood  lines  of  both 
Holsteins  and  Polands  in  his  herds  and  is 
one  of  the  consistent  boosters  for  improved 
live  stock  on  every  Kansas  farm. 


Schmitz  Bros.,  of  Seneca.  Kansas,  owners 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Poland  Chinas 
in  Kansas,  report  their  herd  doing  well. 
This  year  they  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of 
spring  pigs  that  have  grown  out  fine  and 
the  lot  contains  some  good  herd  material. 
They  have  litters  by  Schmitz  Bros.'  Goliath 
that  prove  his  value  as  a  sire.  Their  show 
herd  will  be  at  the  Topeka  Free  Fair  this 
year. 


Bert  Harriman,  of  Pilot  Grove,  Mo.,  has 
announced  August  24  for  his  annual  bred 
sow  sale.  Forty-five  head  of  large  brood 
sows  will  be  offered  bred  for  September 
farrow  to  the  great  breeding  boar,  King  Joe. 
This  hog  has  made  a  reputation  in  the  West 
that  has  made  a  keen  demand  for  sows  bred 
to  him. 


Will  G.  Lockridge,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Poland  China  hogs  at  Fayette.  Howard 
County,  Missouri,  has  announced  August  7 
for  a  bred  sow  sale.  Owing  to  the  extra 
duties  imposed  on  Mr.  Lockridge  as  county 
treasurer,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  reduce 
his  herd  of  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Lockridge 
regrets  very  much  to  do  this,  but  the  extra 
work  connected  with  his  office  compels  him 
to  do  so.  He  bred,  developed  and  showed 
the  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at 
the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1915. 


Moderate  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour  are  being  made  from  Australia  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 


PATENTS. 


Horse  flesh  is  included  among  the 
meats  now  rationed  in  England  under 
the  card  system. 


Causes  of  Egg  Losses 


fllLLIONS  of  eggs  produced  in  this 
country  feed  no  one.  The  nat- 
ural question  is,  Why?  And  the 
answer  is  that  they  are  carelessly 
handled,  poorly  packed  in  improperly 
constructed  cases,  badly  stored  in  freight 
cars,  or  allowed  to  become  warm  on  their 
journey  from  the  hen's  nest  to  the  home. 
Prevent  this  enormous  loss  of  valuable 
food,  and  loss  of  profits.  Take  every 
possible  precaution  to  keep  eggs  fresh 
and  wholesome,  as  they  are  when  freshly 
laid.  It  is  easy  to  get  eggs  to  market 
in  prime  condition,  says  a  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  —  a  circular  which  tells 
how. 

The  proper  handling  of  eggs  is  not  a 
one-man  job,  according  to  the  circular. 
Many  people  are  concerned  in  it.  Their 
interests  are  common  and  mutual  under- 
standing and  co-operation  between  them 
benefits  all  alike. 

The  producer'c  part  in  the  general 
scheme  of  good  marketing  is  to  bring 
good  eggs  to  market.  To  accomplish  this 
he  should  market  his  eggs  frequently — 
not  let  them  accumulate. 

The  dealer's  job  is  to  keep  the  eggs 
good.  His  slogan  should  be  "Ship 
promptly  and  properly."  The  sooner  an 
egg  is  put  under  refrigeration  and 
started  for  the  market,  the  better  its 
quality  when  it  reaches  its  final  destina- 
tion and  the  higher  its  value. 

A  stale  egg  pleases  no  one.  Heat  is 
the  egg's  enemy;  cold  is  its  friend.  Pre- 
cooling  eggs  before  shipping  them,  there- 
fore, saves  food  material.  It  checks  the  . 
development  of  "blood  rings,"  which  oc- 
cur in  fertile  eggs  subject  to  incubating 
temperature  (60  degrees  F.  or  higher). 
It  prevents  "addled"  eggs  the  term  ap- 
plied to  eggs  when  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  yolk  and  the  white  breaks 
allowing  the  two  to  become  mixed.  When 
the  eggs  are  warm,  this  delicate  mem- 
brane between  the  yolk  and  the  white 
breaks,  allowing  the  two  to  become 
mixed.  When  the  eggs  are  warm,  this 
delicate  membrane  becomes  soft,  in  which 
condition  it  is  more  liable  to  break  by 
jars  which  are  unavoidable  in  transpor- 
tation. Chilling  makes  the  eggs  stiff 
and  jellylike,  and  cold  eggs  ride  best. 
Precooling  retards  evaporation,  the  cause 
of  shrunken  eggs.  Eggs  just  laid  are 
full,  but  65  per  cent  of  their  contents 
is  water.  As  this  water  evaporates  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  is  reduced.  Warm 
temperatures  aid  evaporation.  Precool- 
ing helps  to  make  a  uniform  product, 
and  this  is  a  day  of  standardization.  A 
weak  spot  in  the  egg  trade  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  or  standardization  for  its 
product.  If  each  case  of  eggs  received 
at  the  market  is  exactly  like  the  last 
one,  the  shipper  could  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  uniformity. 

Eggs  to  be  shipped  should  be  well 
packed  in  clean,  standard  cases.  They 
should  be  kept  under  refrigeration  and 
sent  to  market  in  properly  iced  refriger- 
ator cars,  which  retain  their  good  qual- 
ity. Refrigeration  during  transit  main- 
tains quality,  weight,  fresh  appearance, 
and  food  value.  It  retards  loss  of  qual- 
ity, shrinkage,  "blood  rings,"  and  loss 
of  food  value. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture sets  the  standard  of  100  hens 
for  every  farm.  We  have  approximately 
six  million  farms  in  the  United  States. 
If  each  hen  produced  100  eggs  in  a  year 
we  would  have  sixty  billion  eggs  as  our 
annual  production.  Such  an  enormous 
number  of  eggs  would  constitute  a  mili- 
tary resource  not  to  be  ignored. 


Hens  of  the  general  purpose  class  can 
usually  be  kept  with  profit  until  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  In  culling  out 
the  unprofitable  hens,  keep  this  in  mind. 
Hens  of  the  Mediterranean  class  can  be 
kept  a  year  longer.  It  should  be  an  in- 
variable rule  to  sell  for  meat  every  hen 
that  has  not  shown  herself  to  be  a  prof- 
itable producer. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.     International    Patent   Co...  Brandels. 

Omaha. 


Take  what  you  eat;  eat  what  you 
take. 


Four  district  meu  and  36  state  lead- 
ers, all  trained  poultry  specialists,  are 
carrying  out  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's program  to  secure  large  increase 
in  poultry  and  egg  production  this  year. 


In  addition  to  these  workers  there  are 
eleven  extension  poultry  club  men  who 
are  encouraging  more  "efficient  poultry 
production  among  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  various  states.  Recent  reports 
from  these  poultry  extension  special- 
ists indicate  that  normal  production  will 
be  maintained  in  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  this  year,  in  which, 
they  are  working,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties an  increase  over  previous  years  is 
expected.  The  appeal  made  by  depart- 
ment specialists  to  city  people  to  in- 
crease food  production  by  utilizing  their 
table  scraps  in  feeding  small  back-yard 
flocks  of  hens  is  meeting  with  marked 
success. 


Limberneck,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
characterized  by  the  limp  condition  of 
the  neck,  the  fowl  practically  losing  ail 
control  of  the  neck  muscles,  so  that  the 
head  rests  on  the  ground.  Thi3  condi- 
tion occurs  in  warm  weather,  and  is 
caused  by  the  fowls  eating  decomposed 
flesh  in  which  a  ptomaine  has  developed. 
This  poison  causes  partial  paralysis  of 
the  neck  muscles  and  often  Tesults  in 
the  death  of  the  bird.  Maggots  eaten  by 
fowls  do  not  cause  the  disease,  except 
as  they  may  contain  the  poison  which 
they  have  obtained  from  the  decaying 
flesh.  The  best  and  most  effective 
treatment  is,  of  course,  never  to  leave 
any  dead  fowls  or  dead  animals  around, 
but  to  bury  or  burn  all  carcasses.  Treat- 
ment of  sick  birds  is  not  usually  very 
successful,  but  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  is  sometimes  effective. — Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin. 


A  hospital  should  be  a  part  of  every 
poultry  plant.  As  soon  as  a  fowl  gets 
sick,  remove  it  to  the  hospital  and  com- 
mence doctoring  at  once.  The  trouble 
with  far  too  many  is  that  they  wait 
until  the  disease  is  in  its  advanced  stages 
before  they  commence  giving  medicine. 
A  very  sick  fowl  is  difficult  to  cure,  and 
when  cured  it  is  seldom  of  value  after- 
ward. The  treatment  of  sick  fowls  ap- 
plies to  those  that  are  valuable.  To 
doctor  ordinary  fowls  is  but  a  waste  of 
time  and  money. 

A  person  hates  to  admit  that  there 
are  lice  on  his  chickens  or  in  his  chicken 
house,  and  there  may  not  be  any  on 
your  premises  or  on  your  hens,  but  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  use  an  insecticide 
on  your  hens  and  clean  up  your  poultry 
house.  The  hens  will  be  thankful  for 
a  nice,  fresh  bath,  for  dusting  is  their 
mode  of  bathing,  and  there  might  per- 
adventure  be  one  louse  on  them.  Look 
and  examine,  anyhow. 


The  grain  the  hens  steal  from  the  edge 
of  the  wheat  or  oats  field  should  not  be 
counted  as  loss.  Too  often  the  man  of 
the  house  takes  that  view.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  let  hogs  harvest 
their  own  corn.  The  crop  is  not  consid- 
ered as  lost  when  this  is  done.  In  like 
manner  the  grain  the  hens  appropriate 
from  the  edge  of  the  field  or  around  the 
stacks  is  turned  to  productive  use. 

Increasing  poultry  production  has  been 
pointed  out  as  a  way  to  help  out  our 
war  program.  Since  poultry  products 
are  perishable  and  cannot  be  stored  and 
transported  for  army  use,  increased  con- 
sumption on  the  farm  will  be  necessary 
if  we  would  help  in  conserving  the  more 
compact  cured  meats  for  our  soldiers. 


If  you  try  to  preserve  eggs  with  wa- 
ter glass  study  the  directions  carefully 
and  follow  them  implicitly.  Failure  to 
do  so  results  in  waste,  not  only  of  the 
water  glass  but  of  the  eggs. 


The  producers  part  in  reducing  egg 
losses  is  to  bring  good,  fresh  eggs  to 
market.  Producing  only  infertile  eggs 
during  the  hot  weather  is  a.  big  help. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  caponize  the 
cockerels  unless  there  is  plenty  of  free 
range  for  them  and  an  assured  market 
for  the  finished  capons. 

Give  up  your  luxuries  that  the  kaiser 
may  be  made  to  give  up  his  ambitions. 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.    All  indexed.    Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.    Read  the  offer  as  follows : 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


 COUPON  — 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen  :   Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for 

months  to  the  following: 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town  '■,  State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Sand  Springs  Farm 

*8B 


HIGH   PRODUCING   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Note  Official  Records  Made  on  Our  Farm 

Full    aged    class,    19,810    pounds    milk,    670    pounds    butter    in  twelve 
months;   four-year-old  class,    2,040   pounds   milk,    101%    pounds  butter 
thirty  days;  two-year-old  class,  11,000  pounds  milk,  450  pounds  butter  in 
twelve  months.     Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  solicited. 

E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON  .... 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY  HEAD  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE: 

Forty  two-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  May  and  June.  Ten  yearlings.  Forty 
cows  three  to  six  years  old.     Priced  to  sell.     Farm  adjoins  town.    Come  and  see  me. 


C.  A.  BROCK 


NORTON VILLE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  METER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KANSAS. 

MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$25  Holsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  heifers  and  three  bulls.  15-16ths 
pure;  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20 
each,  crated. 

FERN  WOOD    FARM,    WAUWATOSA,  WIS. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good   fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.     All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  I*.  PERDUE       -       CARLTON,  KANSAS 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 

From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed!  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  10U 
high-grade  younr  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAG  EE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANUTE    KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Thrifty  Holstein  Calves 

100  High-Grade  Holsteins 

Fifty  large  two-year-old  springers,  50  large 
one-year-old  calve-.,  just  what  you  want  for 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Club. 
W.  J.  O'BRIEN,   TONGANOXIE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale— Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Durdc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  15. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE       -       PARKER,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder,  75  spring  pigs, 
priced  for  shipinent  at  weaning  time.  I  can 
please    you.      Write    or    come    and    see  my 

G?rB.  WOODDELL.   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


Bllttar  Rrofl  Unlctoine  Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 
UI1GI       VI  CU      IlWIatdllO  H(-rd   headed   bv    Reed's  Gano.    first  pri: 


Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


8CRANTON.  KANSAS 


REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SON'S,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or,  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
Old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

BRA  F.BURN  HOLSTEINS— Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEFN  BULLS 

I  have  a  few  choice  young  bulls  from  my 
best  record  cows.     They  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  herd  bulls  and  priced  to  sell. 
REN   SCHNEIDER,    NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High   grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 


Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.   JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

SPRING  CREEK  HEREFORDS 

Good  big  two-year-old  Hereford  BulL 
8.  D.  Seever     -     -      Smith  Center,  Kansas 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  J.  WTilte,  Clements.  Kan. 
George  McAdam,  Holton,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 

Hereford  Cattle. 

F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Food  Situation  in  Central  Europe 


\WWi  DETAILED  survey  of  the  food 
Ri«  situation  in  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey, 
during  1917,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  242  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  survey  is  based  ex- 
clusively on  laws,  decrees,  orders,  utter- 
ances of  public  officials  and  civic  bodies 
of  the  countries  covered,  and  on  com- 
ments' of  the  daily  press  and  leading  eco- 
nomic and  trade  journals  of  these 
countries. 

Iri  general,  the  survey  shows  that  Tur- 
key'is  actually  starving  because  of  the 
corruption  of  her  own'  officials  and  the 
greed  of  Germany;  that  Germany  and 
Austria  are  not  starving,  but  are  having 
a  very  hard  struggle  to  feed  themselves; 
that  Hungary  is  in  better  shape  than 
either  Germany  or  Austria,  and  that  Bul- 
garia, so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  is  suf- 
fering the  least  of  all  the  countries  cov- 
ered. The  survey  also  shows  That  Ger- 
many has  failed  by  a  wide  margin  to 
live  up  to  her  reputation  for  efficiency 
in  her  attempts  at  food  administration, 
having  been  obliged  to  reverse  her  poli- 
cies in  an  effort  to  remedy  in  part  the 
fatal  results  of  official  blunders.  It 
shows  conclusively?  that  the  civil  popula- 
tions of  Germany  and  Austria  are  suf- 
fering permanent  physical  deterioration 
from  lack  of  proper  food,  that  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, that  growing  boys  and  girls  are  not 
getting  half  the  nourishment  they  should 
have,  and  that  manual  laborers  are  being 
underfed  to  about  the  same  extent. 

Politically,  the  most  interesting  thing 
revealed  by  the  survey  is  the  fact  that 
the  traditional  hatred  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  dual  monarchy  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  manifesting  itself  in 
the  refusal  of  Hungary  to  share  her 
comparative  abundance  with  Austria  and 
in  the  official  and  public  resentment  of 
that  fact  in  the  latter  country. 

Profiteering,  greed,  breakdown  of 
transportation,  and  faulty  organization 
are  big  factors  in  the  food  situation  of 
Germany  and  her  allies. 

Many  original  articles  on  the  food  sit- 
uation in  leading  German  and  Austrian 
newspapers  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  'Statistics.  Comments 
on  food  orders,  their  enforcement,  and 
the  practical  result  of  their  application 
were  available  from  organs  of  all  polit- 
ical parties,  thus  representing  every 
point  of  view.  Material  relating  to  the 
food  situation  iri  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey,  was  much  scarcer.  Those 
parts  of  the  bulletin  which  cover  the 
food  situation  in  these  three  countries 
are  therefore  less  comprehensive  than 
the  parts  covering  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. As  far  as  it  was  possible  the  ma- 
terial for  each  country  covered  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order :  First, 
an  official  or  unofficial  summary  of  the 
food  situation  in  1917,  or  both;  this  is 
followed  by  an  outline  of  the  food  policy 
for  the  1918  harvest  reports,  food  orders 
relating  to  individual  foodstuffs,  com- 
ments on  and  criticism  of  these  orders 
and  their  practical  application,  data  on 


the  supply  and  prices  of  individual  food- 
stuffs and  their  rationing,  illegal  pro- 
curing of  food,  food-card  systems,  meas- 
ures for  cheapening  the  food  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  effect  of  the  food 
shortage  on  the  health  of  the  civilian 
population. 

Profits  Increased  by  Silage 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  has 
shown  by  tests  conducted  during  1915-16 
and  1916-17  that  silage  may  constitute 
the  major  portion  of  the  feed  required 
for  fattening  cattle.  It  may  replace 
much  of  the  more  expensive  hays  and  a 
large  part  of  the  corn  usually  required 
to  prepare  cattle  for  market. 

Steers  fed  corn,  silage,  alfalfa  and 
nitrogenous  concentrates  in  these  tests, 
yielded  an  average  profit  of  $6.54  a  head. 
Other  steers  fed  a  greatly  increased 
silage  ration,  but  which  received  no  ad- 
ditional corn,  made  an  average  net 
profit  of  $12.94  a  head.  In  the  1916-17 
experiments  one  acre  of  corn,  estimated 
to  yield  forty  bushels  of  grain  or  eight 
tons  of  silage,  and  fed  only  in  the  form 
of  silage  with  an  increased  amount  of 
purchased  concentrates,  was  sufficient  to 
fatten  2.58  head  of  steers  while  the  crop 
from  one  acre  fed  in  the  form  of  ear 
corn  and  silage  was  not  quite  sufficient 
to  fatten  one  steer.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  while  .steers  fattened  with- 
out additional  corn  were  most  profit- 
able and  required  a  much  smaller  in- 
vestment for  feed,  they  were  not  as  fat 
and  did  not  bring  a  price  as  high  as  the 
steers  which  were  well  finished. 


Stacking  Bound  Grain 

In  the  early  days  when  threshing  out- 
fits were  scarce,  everyone  stacked  bound 
grain  and  waited  for  the  thresher  to  get 
around.  In  these  later  days,  however, 
stacking  grain  has  become  more  or  less 
of  a  lost  art,  although  in  nearly  every 
neighborhood  there  will  be  found  among 
the  older  men  someone  who  knows  how 
to  stack  grain  so  it  will  keep.  It  is  an 
art  well  worth  reviving,  as  the  stacking 
of  grain  can  be  looked  upon  as  storage 
as  truly  as  threshing  it  and  placing  it 
in  a  bin,  provided  the  stacking  is  prop- 
erly done. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  a  revival  in 
stacking  due  in  all  probability  to  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  help,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  thresh  large  acreages  from 
the  shock.  Too  often  those  who  de- 
pended on  this  method  of  threshing  had 
grain  damaged  in  the  shock  because  the 
work  could  not  be  done  properly. 

The  wheat  this  year  in  the  section 
where  it  is  bound  has  gone  into  the  shock 
in  excellent  shape  for  stacking  and  there 
will  probably  be  a  great  deal  of  stack- 
ing done  this  season.  The  amateur  or 
inexperienced  stacker  had  better  take  a 
few  lessons  in  the  art  if  it  is  possible 
to  locate  someone  in  the  neighborhood 
who  knows  how.  The  principle  in  stack- 
ing is  to  keep  the  middle  full  enough 
so  the  bundles  will  slope  down  toward 
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the  outer  edge  of  the  stack  as  the  stack 
settles.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
laying  the  bundles  closer  as  the  stacker 
approaches  the  center  of  the  stack  and 
tramping  more  carefully.  When  stacked 
in  this  way  the  outer  ring  or  two  of 
bundles  settles  in  such  a  way  that  the 
-butts  of  the  bundles  hang  down  and 
water  cannot  enter  the  stack.  It  is  only 
when  the  bundles  from  the  stack  settle 
perfectly  flat  or  with  the  outer  two  rings 
sloping  toward  the  center  that  the  stack 
will  take  water.  When  this  occurs  the 
grain  will  be  badly  damaged,  for  water 
will  run  into  the  stack  and  go  to  the 
bottom. 

Anyone  who  can  handle  a  pitchfork 
can  learn  to  stack  by  having  a  little  in- 
struction in  the  beginning  from  a  man 
of  experience.  If  grain  must  be  stacked 
by  a  beginner  who  cannot  have  such  in- 
struction, the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
firmly  in  mind  the  principle  involved  in 
stacking  grain  so  it  will  not  spoil.  Grain 
is  too  valuable  this  year  to  be  wasted 
by  faulty  stacking  and  every  effort 
possible  should  be  made  to  put  up  stacks 
that  will  keep. 

Grain  Used  in  Brewing 

Producers  of  grain  are  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  cutting  out  abso- 
lutely all  waste  of  grain  in  making  beer 
or  other  alcoholic  drinks.  The  Presi- 
dent, through  authority  granted  in  the 
Food  Control  Bill  of  last  year,  has 
stopped  the  manufacture  of  all  distilled 
liquors.  He  has  authority  in  the  same 
bill  to  stop  the  use  of  grain  in  the  brew- 
ing of  beer,  but  so  far  breweries  have 
been  permitted  to  continue  operations, 
although  some  restrictions  have  been 
made  in  the  amount  of.  grain  they  can 
use  and  in  limitation  of  the  alcohol  per- 
centage. An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  in  Congress  to  force  the  President 
to  close  breweries  at  once.  This  took 
the  form  of  a  provision  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Production  Appropriation  Bill  hold- 
ing up  $6,000,000  until  the  President  has 
issued  a  proclamation  stopping  the  use 
of  all  grain  and  fruit  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  light  wines  and  beer. 

People  of  Kansas  have  so  long  lived 
under  prohibition  and  as  a  result  of  en- 
joying its  advantages  have  become  so 
thoroughly  committed  to  this  policy  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  hastily  condemning 
the  attitude  of  the  President  and  the 
Food  Administration  without  having 
thought  the  problem  through  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  taking  the  conditions 
as  they  now  exist.  It  is  our  belief  that 
only  through  national  prohibition,  either 
by  statute  in  the  various  states  or  the 
final  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  now  being  voted  on 
can  the  problem  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

Mr.  Hoover  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  issued  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  his  position  on  the 
brewing  question: 

"As  to  the  discussion  over  the  sup- 
pression of  brewing,  I  wish  to  say  em- 
phatically that  from  a  strictly  food  con- 
servation point  of  view  I  should  like  to 
see  the  use  of  foodstuffs  suppressed  in 
all  drinks  hard  and  soft.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  whole  story.  We  stopped 
distilling  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  long 
supply  of  whisky,  gin  and  other  20  to 
40  per  cent  distilled  drinks  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  reduced  the  consumption 
of  foodstuffs  in  brewing  by  30  per  cent 
and  reduced  the  alcohol  content  of  beer 
to  2$  per  cent.  If  we  stop  brewing,  the 
saloons  of  the  country  will  still  be  open 
but  confined  practically  to  a  whisky  and 
gin  basis.  Any  true  advocate  of  tem- 
perance and  of  national  efficiency  in 
these  times  will  shrink  from  this  situa- 
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tion,  for  the  national  danger  in  it  ia 
greater  than  the  use  of  some  4,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  monthly  in  the  brew- 
eries. If  the  American  people  want  pro- 
hibition, they  should  prohibit  by  legisla- 
tion to  that  end  and  not  force  the  Food 
Administration  to  the  responsibility  for 
an  orgy  of  drunkenness.  It  is  mighty 
difficult  to  get  drunk  on  2f  per  cent 
beer;  it  will  be  easy  enough  if  we  force 
a  substitution  of  distilled  drinks  for  it. 

"The  Food  Administration  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  can  towards  temperance  with- 
out precipitating  a  worse  situation.  If 
the  American  people  or  Congress  will 
stop  the  sale  of  distilled  liquors,  the 
Food  Administration  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  brewing." 

We  are  rapidly  heading  for  national 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  powers  given  the 
Food  Administration  cannot  be  used  in 
reaching  the  desired  end  by  any  short 
cut.  The  President  has  protested 
against  the  form  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  and  it  is  our  understanding 
that  at  his  suggestion  a  bill  has  been 
prepared  which  will  handle  the  situation 
that  would  develop  as  a  result  of  stop- 
ping the  use  of  grain  by  the  breweries. 
Such  a  bill  should  receive  the  support 
of  all  producers  of  food  who  regard  beer 
as  a  non-essential  and  who  cannot  re- 
concile themselves  to  the  idea  of  using 
their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum production  and  see  the  large  wast- 
age of  grain  in  the  making  of  beer 
continue. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 
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Cream  Buyers'  Examinations 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  examina- 
tions yet  to  be  given  this  summer  to 
cream  buyers.  All  temporary  permits 
will  be  void  after  the  date  of  the  last 
examination  in  the  holder's  locality. 
Buyers  whose  permits  are  soon  to  expire 
should  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. 

All  applicants  will  gather  at  9:30  a.  m. 
at  the  place  of  meeting  indicated  below, 
where  a  representative  of  the  Dairy 
Commissioner  will  be  found. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  a  lec- 
ture and  general  discussion  from  10  a.  m. 
until  noon.  Important  matters  will  be 
discussed,  among  which  will  be  the  bet- 
tering of  the  commercial  grades  of 
cream.  The  official  written  examination 
will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m.  All  persons 
failing  in  the  examination  will  be  noti- 
fied an(l  may  take  the  examination  at 
some  other  scheduled  point.  For  this 
reason  it  is  advisable  for  all  applicants 
to  take  the  examination  when  it  is  first 
held  in  the  locality  in  which  they  reside. 

Oakley,  school  building,  July  1. 

Hays,  court  house,  July  2. 

Marysville,  court  house,  July  2. 

Ellsworth,  court  house,  July  3. 

Lincoln  Center,  city  hall,  July  5. 

Hutchinson,  court  house,  July  9. 

Belleville,  school  building,  July  9. 

Norton,  court  house,  July  10. 

Scott  City,  court  house,  July  11. 

Ness  City,  court  house,  July  12. 

Pratt,  court  house,  July  16. 

Meade,  court  house,  July  17. 

Dodge  City,  court  house,  July  18. 

Great  Bend,  city  hall,  July  19. 

Pittsburg,  normal  school,  July  23. 

Salina,  court  house,  July  23. 

McPherson,  court  house,  July  24. 

Iola,  high  school,  July  25. 

Garnett,  court  house,  July  26. 

Garden  City,  court  house,  July  26. 

Manhattan,  first  Tuesday  each  month 
at  office  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner, 
8:30  a.m. 


Big  Profit  from  One  Sow 

The  story  of  what  one  good  brood  sow 
did  for  E.  I.  Burton,  of  Montgomery 
County,  is  told  in  the  June  news  letter 
of  the  county  agricultural  agent,  E.  J. 
Macy.  In  January,  1917,  this  sow  far- 
rowed twelve  pigs,  nine  of  which  were 
raised  and  marketed  the  following  Sep- 
tember. These  pigs  averaged  275  pounds 
in  weight  and  sold,  for  $16.25  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  a  sum  total  of  about 
$401.94.  The  second  litter  was  farrowed 
in  July,  and  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
hot  weather  did  about  as  well  as  the 
first  litter.  Eight  pigs  were  farrowed 
and  all  were  saved  and  marketed  the 
following  January,  or  in  1918.  These 
pigs  averaged  240  pounds  each  and  were 
sold  for  $16.25  per  hundredweight,  about 
$312  being  realized  for  the  litter.  Not 
all  of  this  was  clear  profit,  as  consider- 
able corn  was  used  in  fattening.  The 
main  feeds  used,  however,  were  mill  run, 
shorts,  linseed  meal,  milk  and  swill,  and 
mangels,  with  alfalfa  pasture. 

The  sow  was  fed  mangels  before  far- 
rowing time  and  this  healthy  and  laxa- 
tive ration  acted  as  a  preventive  of  pig- 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Va'entine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Sires  In  Service  —  Expansion   King,  King1 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boars. 
S.  NEVIDS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  ELANS  AS  


Sand  Springs  Farms  Polands 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  registered  Poland 
China  boar  pigs  that  we  can  price  right. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  must  have  one  and 
then  pay  a  long  price.  Buy  one  now  and 
save  money.  Breeding  good  and  individ- 
ually right. 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Ks. 
Elkmore  Farm  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — -April  boars  and  gilts,  trios  not 
akin,  $125;  sired  by  King  Bob  and  Giant 
Bos.  Bred  sow  sale  August  8,  1918.  Forty- 
five  head  bred  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
Everyone  guaranteed  and  cholera  immune. 
Catalogs  ready  July  15. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Ks. 
PALMER'S  BIG  POLANDS 

Fall  boars  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Sir  Dud- 
ley, and  Exile,   and  out  of  choice  big-type 
dams.     They  are  good  ones. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  ROUTE  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and  October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar   prospect.     Fifty   bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Four  months  old,  sired  by  Big  Joe  303331, 
by  Big  Jumbo  275307.  Also  rich  in  Young 
Hadley  and  Big  Hadley  blood.  Price,  $25.00. 
S.  M.  BEASON        -        COLLYER.  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Lang-ford  &  Sons.  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders  for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange,  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 


eating  and  was  helpful  in  producing 
vigorous  pigs.  Unfortunately  Jewell's 
pedigree  has  been  lost  and  she  cannot 
be  recorded  as  pure-bred.  Her  record  of 
achievement  should  be  duplicated  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Montgomery 
County,  says  Mr.  Macy. 


Preventing  Bots 

You  can  destroy  the  bot  fly  eggs  on 
horses  by  rubbing  the  hair  where  they 
are  attached  with  a  cloth  moistened 
with  kerosene.  These  yellow  eggs  pro- 
duce the  bots  in  the  horse's  stomach. 
They  are  laid  on  the  legs  and  throats 
of  the  horses  by  the  well-known  fly, 
which  the  animals  seem  to  instinctively 
dread.  The  eggs  or  the  young  maggots 
get  to  the  mouth  and  thence  to  the 
stomach,  where  they  attach  themselves 
and  live  on  the  feed  consumed  by  the 
horse.  By  wiping  the  patches  of  eggs 
with  the  kerosened  rag  before  the  horse 
licks  them  off,  bot  infestation  can  be 
greatly  reduced. 


Which  Camp? 

America  today  is  divided  into  two 
camps — Americans  and  Alien  Enemy. 

Those  who  are  not  for  America  are 
against  her — enemies  all. 

Those  who  are  idle,  selfish  or  even 
indifferent  are  aliens — alien  to  Amer- 
ican interest. 

Only  the  workers,  "comrades  in  this 
great  enterprise,"  bear  the  honored 
name — Americans. 


When  you  buy  War  Savings  Stamps 
you  do  not  give — you  receive. 

Thrift  and  patriotism  are  synonymous. 


TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hleh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BOLLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  AKF111'*  Stock  Auctioneer 

r  rv  dlaivl,  make  sales  an vwhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7. 
Charltan,  !owa.  Above  Kansas  CSty. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  30  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frlzell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long:  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow.  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRCM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking' 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QTJINTER.  KANSAS 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


KANSAS  SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Five  young  bulls  sired  by  a  son 
of  Interested  Prince.  Dams  are  all  by  Im- 
ported Castor's  Splendid  and  on  yearly  record. 
H.  F.  ERDLEY        -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

When  Writing:  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Stock  of  May  Royal,  May  Rose  and  Masher 
Sequel  breeding,  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
See  our  Duroc  ad  next  week.  Adams  Farm, 
Gashland,  Mo.    Twelve  miles  from  K.  C. 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harveyville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  HARVEY  ViLLE,  KANSAS 
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PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  1 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  2 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  3 


BEATDIFUL 


SIZE  16x22 
INCHES 


PATRIOTIC 


PRINTED  IN 
COLORS 


PICTURES 


Each  Picture  Tells  Its  Own  Story    Get  One  or 
more  of  them 


FREE 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  5 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  4 


Kansas  Farmer  has  just  completed  arrange- 
ments to  supply  its  subscribers  with  any  or  all 
of  the  beautiful  patriotic  pictures  illustrated  in 
miniature  on  this  page.  The  illustrations  here- 
with cannot  do  justice  to  the  real  pictures  on 
account  of  the  greatly  reduced  size.  The  pictures  we  will  send  you  are  full  16  x 
22  inches  in  size  and  all  except  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  appropriate  colors.  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  black 
and  white.    They  are  really  fine  pictures.   We  are  sure  our  subscribers  will  like  them. 

SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFERS 

OFFER  NO.  1.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  three  months 
at  25  cents,  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid. 

OFFER  NO.  2.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page,  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid.  Or  if 
you  desire,  send  your  own  renewal  subscription  for  one  year  at  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  these 
beautiful  pictures. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  FOR  TEN  DAYS  ONLY     In  sending  your  remittance,  order  pictures  by  number. 


USE  ONE  OF  THESE  COUPONS  TODAY 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen-.  Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to 


Name   

Town   

Sttae  .... 

Swd  Picture  No- 
Name   

Town   

State  


..R.  F.  D. 


R.  F.  D. 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  6 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  vear  to  the 
following: 

Name     

Town   

Sttac  R.  F.  D  

Send  Pictures  Nos  _  to 

Name   —  -  

Town   _      -. 

State  R.  F.  D  


i. 


>3  0,  3 
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for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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AMERICA  MUST  FIGHT  AS  A  NATION 

THERE  is  no  middle  ground  in  this  war.  As  a  nation  we 
have  undertaken  the  biggest  job  we  have  ever  tackled.  Since 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history  there  has  been  an  ir- 
reconcilable conflict  between  our  ideals  of  government  and  those 
of  Germany.  The  revolt  of  a  liberty-loving  people  against  a  Hun 
on  the  throne  of  England  gave  this  nation  birth.  In  all  the  years 
we  have  stood  as  the  great  exponent  of  human  liberty  in  gov- 
ernment. 

We  must  not  assume  that  in  this  mighty  conflict  we  are  arrayed 
against  the  German  government  only.  We  are  fighting  the  whole 
German  people.  Their  educational  system  from  bottom  to  top  is 
based  on  a  philosophy  of  government  which  considers  the  individual 
only  as  he  contributes  to  advancing  the  power  of  the  state.  State- 
paid  and  controlled  teachers  and  clergy  have  so  thoroughly  carried 
out  this  order  in  molding  the  minds  of  the  people  from  childhood 
up  that  the  whole  nation  is  mad.  Four  years  ago  "the  day"  which 
had  been  for  years  a  dream  of  the  future,  came.  The  hour  had 
struck  when  Germany  was  to  begin  her  conquest  of  the  world.  It 
was  inevitable  that  we  should  be  drawn  into  the  great  conflict.  We 
are  not  fighting  Germany  merely  because  she  insulted  our  flag  and 
murdered  our  citizens  in  violation  of  international  law.  We  are 
fighting  to  save  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  the  liberty  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought  in  1776.  Who  knows  but  that  we  were 
raised  up  as  a  nation  for  such  a  time  as  this? 

To  win  we  must  fight  as  a  nation  as  truly  as  Germany  is  fight- 
ing with  her  whole  nation.  Before  the  end  of  this  year  three  mil- 
lions of  our  finest  young  men  will  be  mobilized  in  training  camps 
or  in  the  trenches  of  Europe.  Already  nearly  a  million  are  in 
Europe  or  on  the  way.  Other  millions  will  follow,  and  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  we  can  look  forward  to  ultimate  victory,  but  at 
a  terrible  cost.  The  billions  in  money  and  the  few  trifling  sacri- 
fices of  comforts  which  we  at  home  are  making  cannot  for  a  single 
moment  be  weighed  against  the  sacrifice  made  by  these  boys  who 
gladly  go  to  fight  in  this  righteous  war  for  humanity  and  human 
liberty.  Are  we  all  in  the  fight  as  whole-heartedly  as  the  boys  who 
are  wearing  uniforms,  or  are  we  holding  back  and  raising  what 
must  now  be  considered  petty  questions  which  can  only  increase 
the  necessary  sacrifice  of  blood?  We  are  throwing  in  our  man 
power  as  the  man  power  of  Germany  is  waning,  and  we  are  certain 
to  win,  but  we  can  win  more  quickly  and  with  less  bloodshed  if  we 
fight  as  a  nation,  with  every  man,  woman  and  child  as  truly  en- 
listed to  turn  every  energy  against  the  common  foe  as  are  our  boys 
who  wear  the  uniform  and  offer  their  lives  in  support  of  our  ideals 
of  government  and  the  rights  of  all  free  people. 

We  must  maintain  pur  army  on  a  battle  front  three  thousand 
miles  away.  Money,  munitions,  and  food  in  enormous  quantities 
must  be  flowing  in  an  endless  stream  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
to  the  support  of  our  army  and  navy.  We  have  been  called  the 
spendthrift  among  the  nations.  Can  we  reform  our  habits  of  life 
and  meet  the  challenge,  measuring  every  expenditure  of  money 
and  effort  by  the  supreme  test  of  the  hour  ?  Lack  of  food  or  muni- 
tions or  money  with  which  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  will 
increase  the  bloodshed  and  prolong  the  suffering.  We  can  hasten 
the  end  and  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  boys  by  fighting  with 
them,  whether  we  follow  the  plow  or  perform  the  duties  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  home. 


MACHINERY  INCREASES  FOOD  SUPPLY 

THE  American  farmer  is  the  best  farmer  in  the  world.  You 
will  probably  say  I  must  be  mistaken  or  why  should  Ger- 
many produce  an  average  yield  of  thirty-one  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  France  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  in  America 
our  average  yield  is  only  a  little  more  than  fourteen  bushels.  The 
real  test  of  agricultural  efficiency  is  the  man-yield  and  not  the  acre- 
yield.  By  this  test  America  leads  the  world  by  more  than  two  to 
one.  Considering  the  production  of  the  American  farm  worker 
as  100,  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  43,  and  that  of  Germany,  41. 


Intensive  agriculture,  about  which  so  many  people  glibly  talk, 
is  essentially  hand-farming  and  is  adapted  to  conditions  where  land 
is  exceedingly  high  in  price  and  labor  cheap  and  plentiful.  Inten- 
sive farming,  which  is  the  kind  practiced  in  the  countries  having 
the  highest  acre  yields,  makes  little  use  of  modern  farm  machinery 
and  other  labor-saving  devices. 

War  has  used  up  the  agricultural  labor  in  France  and  England, 
and  we  find  the  tractor  from  America  being  introduced  and  ex- 
tensive methods  of  farming  practiced.  Tractors  are  being  used 
to  plow  great  estates,  and  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  devastated 
area  of  France  are  being  farmed  extensively  by  the  use  of  a  mini- 
mum of  labor  and  a  maximum  of  labor-saving  equipment  just  as 
we  are  doing  it  here  in  the  United  States.  This  kind  of  agricul- 
ture develops  the  highest  known  type  of  rural  civilization  because 
it  insures  an  income  above  the  mere  animal  or  physical  needs  of 
the  family.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  farm  family  income 
in  the  United  States  is  about  a  thousand  dollars.  Compare  with 
this  the  $580  farm  family  income  of  Germany,  the  $570  of  France, 
or  the  $235  of  Japan.  Who  would  want  to  change  places  with  the 
Japanese  farmer,  who  produces  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  land  he  cultivates  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world?  We  do 
not  find  tractors,  gang  plows,  manure  spreaders,  or  two-row  cul- 
tivators on  the  farms  of  these  best  farmers  in  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  acre  yields.  Neither  do  we  find  their  families  own- 
ing and  enjoying  pianos,  books,  magazines,  automobiles,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  the  American  farm  family  can  enjoy. 

In  the  present  war  crisis,  however,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
increasing  production  because  food  will  win  the  war.  We  must 
do  this  and  at  the  same  time  give  up  to  the  cause  of  liberty  our 
thousands  of  strong  young  men  who  have  helped  to  carry  on  our 
farming  operations.  We  cannot  ask  or  claim  exemption  for  all 
farm  labor.  We  must  bear  our  share  of  the  burden  of  furnishing 
the  fighting  men.  A  review  of  our  history *as  a  nation  shows  that 
in  all  our  wars  for  liberty  and  justice  no  class  has  ever  more  clearly 
sensed  the  issues  or  more  bravely  done  its  part  in  furnishing  fight- 
ing men  than  the  people  of  the  open  country.  Not  only  have  we 
given  of  our  boys  to  the  army  and  navy,  but  the  many  war  indus- 
tries have  drawn  on  our  supply  of  floating  labor  until  we  wonder 
how  we  can  possibly  continue  to  produce  the  needed  food. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  American  farmer  will  not  fail  in 
this  emergency.  By  using  labor-saving  machinery  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world,  the  American  farmer 
stands  at  the  top  in  efficiency.  The  men  who  till  the  soil  of  Kansas 
have  been  able  to  produce  a  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  this 
present  year  in  spite  of  labor  shortage.  We  have  not  begun  to  reach 
the  limit  in  the  direction  of  ingenuity  and  efficiency  in  multiplying 
our  man  power.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  the  editor  points  out 
one  way  to  increase  wheat  production.  He  suggests  the  possibility 
of  making  the  slogan  of  the  Kansas  Council  of  Defense  of  last 
season,  "Ten  million  acres,  two  hundred  million  bushels,  and  two 
dollars  a  bushel,"  a  reality.  It  calls  for  tractors  and  plenty  of 
horsepower  combined  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  for  cov- 
ering large  acreages  with  the  minimum  of  man  labor. 

During  the  past  year  people  on  the  farms  have  overcome  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  and  with  less  available  labor  than  ever 
have  produced  maximum  crops,  and  we  have  still  more  severe  tests 
before  us.  The  only  way  out  is  for  each  man  through  the  aid  of 
improved  machinery  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  possibly  have  a  girl 
or  boy  step  in  and  handle  the  big-type  machinery  and  labor-saving 
equipment  of  the  present  day. 

The  same  methods  that  have  made  the  American  farmer  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world  will  make  him  even  more  efficient.  With 
all  her  boasted  efficiency,  Germany  cannot  win  against  our  increas- 
ing man  power  in  the  fighting  lines,  backed  by  the  patriotic,  re- 
sourceful farmers  of  the  food  army,  who  alone  are  able  to  supply 
the  fighting  man  with  his  rations.  Autocratic  Germany  is  doomed 
to  defeat  and  the  brain  and  intelligence  of  the  farmers  of  America, 
who  take  advantage  of  every  possible  piece  of  equipment  that  will 
multiply  their  productive  power,  will  have  no  small  part  in  forc- 
ing such  a  peace  upon  this  insane,  outlaw  nation,  Jt\ 
as  will  forever  protect  us  from  a  similar  outbreak.  GftZtAlsfonj** 
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Light  Weight 
Engines 

For  silo  filling,  grinding, 
sawing,  shelling 

and  all  farm  work. 
Weigh  only  about 
one-fifth  as  much  as 
ordinary  farm  en- 
gines, but  run  much 
moresteadily  andquiet- 
8  H.  P.,  2-Cylincler     ly,  like  automobile  engines. 

Weighs  only  320  lbs.  Besides  doing  all  regular 
jobs,  it  may  be  mounted  on  Corn  Pickers,  Hay 
Balers,  etc.  16  H.  P.  only  780  lbs.  and  20  H.  P.  only  1200 
lbs.— for  heavier  work.  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Be- 
sides being  the  original  all-purpose  engine,  it  may  be 
mounted  on  potato  diggers,  binders  and  other  machines. 
Makes  ideal  power  for  farm  lighting  plants,  as  well  as 
all  other  farm  work. 

Ask  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  engines 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21»t  Street  LINCOLN,  NKB. 


WATER!  22 

When-Where  You  Want  It! 

—  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND—" 

For  the  Summer's  water  supply  I  Our  small  pump- 
ing engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobs  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com- 
plete engine  and  pump  jaok  here  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3. SO  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  is  interest  charge.  Cheaper,  more  reliable  than 
wind  mills.  For  simplicity  Galloway  Engines  are  unex- 
celled. Leave  them  running  without  attention  for  hours! 
300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customers— somenear  you 
—testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Entries,  Tractors. 
Spreaders. Separators.  Until  further  notice  thisprice  of 
$66.40  for  complete  water-cooled  pumping  cDg-ine  and 
double -geared  belt-drive  pump-jack.     Order  uowl 
EVERY  SIZE-FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  READY  —  Al 
engine  sizes  from  \%  to  16  h.p.  heavy  duty  portabl* 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.   My  new  free 
engine  book  ready.   A  postal  gets  It.   Also  eives 
d.i»  n«K/  -cJowoat  prices  on  highest  Quality  farn- 
Prlc©  O n ^  '        implements  of  all  kinds 

*65  ~~     1  Wm.GallowayCo. 


Complete; 


Waienoo,  la.  . 


Mil 
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A  Bpeoific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
5®oS  Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
5»soa  protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resilient  and  easy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  oat  st  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don't  pay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 
.  ha  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-78 
016W.O.W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


,.  <*  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
L  Way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jaynawk  Stack - 
'   era  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
'    easy  to  harvest  and  Bave 
svery  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Folly  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers priee. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog;  and 
price 


JTwYATT  MFG.  CO-  »10  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA. 


$9fr°?  <weep  Feed  I  #9C:°5  Stlualzttf 
9&U    Orlider.      |  #£DsImI  find 

We  manntafitnf  all  glsea  tnd 

styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
'price  list. 

CUBRIE  WIND  HILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 
Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DOLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  Otis  Bldgr.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Plant :  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


IHE  Liberty  airplane  engine  is  a 
success  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
J  cism  of  the  aircraft  program  and 
especially  that  directed  toward 
the  designing  and  constructing  of  this 
engine.  This  is  the  verdict  of  Charles 
F.  Kettering,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  It  is  supported 
by  an  abundance  of  facts.  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  metropolitan  section 
of  this  society  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ket- 
tering said:  "Our  country  has  produced 
several  articles  that  I  believe  have  be- 
come classic.  I  believe  that  none  of  us 
now  doubts  the  success  of  the  recent 
Government  standard  designs  of  auto- 
motive apparatus.  Any  of  you  who 
have  been  around  the  plants  where  the 
articles  are  being  built  must  be  im- 
pressed, regardless  of  bias,  with  the  fact 
that  the  product  is  fundamentally  cor- 
rect. 

"We  have  produced  the  so-called  Lib- 
erty motor.  I  found  to  my  surprise  the 
other  day  that  many  people  dffd  not 
know  that  one  of  these  had  ever  been 
completed. 

"They  say  we  are  having  all  kinds  of 
difficulty  with  the  engine;  that  we  are 
having  trouble  with  the  oiling.  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  engines  of  all  sorts 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  not  had  more 
trouble  with  the  Liberty  engine  than  is 
usual  in  engine  manufacture.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  every  new  model  of  engine 
produced  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  in  the  design  of  the 
lubricating  system. 

"There  are  a  few  very  important  facts 
and  here  is  a  very  simple  one  that  per- 
haps you  have  not  thought  of.  The 
Liberty  engine  cannot  read;  it  has  no 
ears;  therefore  it  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  criticism  that  is  going 
on  about  it.  Otherwise  I  do  not  know 
whether  some  of  them  would  get  off  the 
ground.  I  think  they  wrould  be  too  dis- 
couraged to  try.  But  knowing  nothing 
of  the  situation,  they  are  doing  admir- 
ably, and  the  engine  today,  as  near  as  I 
have  been  able  to  analyze  it,  knowing 
something  of  aviation  engines,  is  as  good 
as  if  not  better  than  has  ever  been 
created. 

"It  is  being  produced  in  quantities. 
They  shipped  the  thousandth  engine 
several  days  ago,  only  two  companies 
having  been  in  production.  One  of  these 
has  been  in  production  for  about  sixty 
days.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  has 
tested  its  first  engine  and  put  it  through 
the  official  fifty-hour  test.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car 
Company  and  of  the  Buick  Motor  Com- 
pany. The  Marmon  Company  is,  I  be- 
lieve, putting  its  engine  through  the  test 
now. 

"It  has  not  been  a  year  since  the  first 
one  of  these  engines  was  put  together 


experimentally.  It  is  a  new  product,  a 
new  order  of  things,  which  people  are 
not  familiar  with.  It  is  perhaps  because 
we  do  not  analyze  these  conditions  that 
so  much  criticism  and  gloom  have  spread 
over  the  country.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  will  answer  the  criticisms 
and  that  is  the  engine  itself. 

"There  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  get 
into  our  heads,  that  I  think  we  have  not 
appreciated  entirely,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  if  not  a  single  mistake  had  been 
made  in  any  one  of  the  Government  pro- 
ceedings, we  would  have  been  delayed 
from  three  to  four  months  in  obtaining 
the  amount  of  tools  needed  because  of 
the  congestion  in  transportation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  extraordinary  demand. 

"Some  months  ago  I  asked  a  leading 
automotive  manufacturer  connected  with 
the  aircraft  production  whether  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  get  the  tools  he 
had  to  have.  He  said,  "In  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  put  over  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  into  machine  tools  and  there 
is  not  a  manufacturer  who  is  not  going 
to  give  me  what  I  want.'  He  ordered 
his  gear  cutters  and  lathes  and  milling 
machines  and  what-not.  When  I  saw 
him  a  few  weeks  later  he  said,  'Look  at 
this  sheet.  Those-  are  my  delivery 
dates.  Now  don't  you  think  I  can  get 
the  stuff?  I  am  an  old  hand  at  this 
game.'  That  was  all  right  until  the 
Priority  Board  said,  'These  tools  are 
needed  more  elsewhere.'  He  got  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  tools  he  expected 
within  the  specified  dates.  He  endeav- 
ored to  get  thread  gauges  and  other  ar- 
ticles, and  the  same  thing  happened.  I 
saw  him  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  had 
not  received  all  his  tools  yet.  There  is 
universal  delay  in  such  things  and  it  is 
always  interpreted  against  the  particu- 
lar thing  that  the  particular  critic  wishes 
to  criticise. 

"The  airplane  products  are  coming 
along  fast.  There  has  been  some  delay 
on  account  of  our  inability  to  decide 
finally  on  machine  gun  equipment  and 
types  of  bombing  devices.  While  wait- 
ing until  final  decisions  were  received 
from  the  other  side  (the  difficulty  has 
not  been  all  on  this  side;  there  has  been 
a  change  of  mind  on  the  other  side  not 
infrequently),  many  a  thing  which  was 
started  has  been  stopped  and  then 
started  again.  We  have  had  confusion 
on  account  of  changes  in  specifications 
made  here. 

"There  have  been  put  into  the  great 
Governmental  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
unfamiliar  wi<th  manufacturing  meth- 
ods. That  has  been  hard  to  contend 
with,  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  wearing 
away.  It  is  becoming  rnore  appreciated 
that  people  who  have  spent  all  their 
lives  in  the  shop  really  know  something 
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about  it  and  that  those  who  have  been 
able  to  make  things  before  are  able  to 
produce  for  the  Government. 

"Last  week  we  shipped  from  the  fac- 
tory with  which  I  am  connected,  forty- 
two  of  the  fighting  machines  with  75 
per  cent  spares.  When  you  ship  four 
machines  you  really  ship  seven;  so  that 
if  you  ship  forty  machines,  that  is  really 
equal  to  seventy  machines.  That  pro- 
duction is  coming  right  along.  We  have 
done  in  our  method  of  manufacture 
what  all  of  our  American  aircraft  peo- 
ple have  done;  it  is  possible  to  build 
aircraft  today  by  the  interchangeable 
method  just  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
anything  else,  and  that  is  being  done." 

Machinery  Saves  Labor 

Farm  machinery  makes  it  possible  in 
some  places  and  at  some  times  for  one 
man  to  do  the  work  that  two  did  before. 

"On  a  recent  trip  through  the  corn- 
belt  states  I  saw  on  one  farm  two  big 
strong  men,  each  with  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  single  moldboard  plow,  following 
each  other  around  the  field,"  said  G.  I. 
Christie,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  supervising  the  de- 
partment's farm  labor  activities  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Ous- 
ley.  "On  an  adjoining  farm  a  boy  not 
more  than  seventeen  years  old  was  driv- 
ing four  big  horses  hitched  to  a  two- 
furrow  plow  and  doing  a  work  equal  to 
if  not  greater  than  that  accomplished  by 
the  two  men. 

"On  another  farm  there  were  two  men 
on  one  wagon  spreading  manure  with 
forks,  while  close  by  another  farmer 
with  three  horses  and  a  manure  spreader 
was  accomplishing  a  larger  amount  of 
work  in  a  more  efficient  way. 

"In  a  similar  way  the  double  cutaway 
harrow,  the  wide  cutter  bar  of  the  mower 
and  the  binder,  the  sheaf  carrier  on  the 
grain  harvester,  the  milking  machine,  the 
farm  tractor,  haying  tools,  and  other 
machinery  are  making  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  handle  their  work  with  a 
materially  reduced  number  of  men." 


Future  for  Tractors 

The  following  questions  were  recently 
asked  in  the  Farm  Tractor,  Kansas  City, 
by  a  Harvey  County  farmer:  "Would  it 
pay  for  an  average  farmer  to  buy  a 
tractor?  What  size  would  be  best  for 
the  average  farm?  Will  the  war  cause 
tractor  farming  to  become  more  general? 
What  type  of  tractor  would  you  advise 
buying?  Which  would  be  the  best  for 
Central  Kansas?  The  soil  in  my  neigh- 
borhood is  not  very  sandy.  It  becomes 
hard  and  chunky  during  dry  weather." 

In  answering  these  questions  W.  H. 
Sanders,  instructor  in  farm  motors  at 
the  Agricultural  Gjjpllege,  states  that  he 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  the 
average  farmer  to  use  tractors  provided 
he  or  his  operator  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  machine,  its  operation  and  field 
of  use,  before  trying  it  out. 

Mr.  Sanders  points  out  that  the  war 
will  complete  the  use  of  mechanical 
power  in  place  of  horses  for  the  reason 
that  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  less 
farm  labor  will  be  available  and  every 
farmer  must  accomplish  more  than  is 
possible  with  animal  motive  power  to 
keep  the  people  of  this  ceuntry,  the  army 
and  our  Allies  fed.  He  recommends  a 
kerosene-burning  tractor  adapted  to  do 
the  plowing  of  the  farm  in  about  twenty 
days  and  the  other  work  in  proportion. 

Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  'wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  IS  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  your  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  vou  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The'  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kam 
sas  City,  Mo. —  (Advertisement.) 
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STORING  FOOD  RESERVES  . 

In  ancient  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pha- 
raoh the  foresight  of  the  nation's  rulers 
in  storing  a  reserve  of  food  saved  the 
people  from  a  disastrous  famine.  The 
various  food  administrators  of  the 
United  States  who  held  a  conference  in 
Washington  recently  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  similar  policy  and  store 
Up  large  food  supplies  for  a  possible  time 
or  need.  This  is  wise  counsel,  and  we 
should  give  it  our  hearty  support. 

No  food  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
storage  and  transportation  than  wheat 
and  wheat  products.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  wheat  occupies  so  important  a 
place  in  feeding  the  world  under  war 
conditions.  This  year  our  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  about  930  million  bushels, 
which  is  approximately  a  third  more 
wheat  than  we  produced  in  1917.  The 
United  States  Grain  Corporation,  through 
which  the  Food  Administration  operates 
its  handling  of  wheat,  flour,  and  cereals, 
must  stand  ready  to  handle  this  enor- 
mous crop  as  it  comes  to  market.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  Government-guar- 
anteed price  is  made  good.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  marketing  of  the  wheat  of 
this  year,  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  use  the  full  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Food  Control  Bill  to 
finance  this  corporation.  It  has  been 
operating  on  a  capital  of  fifty  million, 
all  furnished  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Its  maximum  capitalization  is 
150  million,  and  it  is  further  authorized 
to  borrow  money  as  needed  on  the  se- 
curity of  stored  wheat  or  flour  in  con- 
ducting its  business. 

)  It  will  be  interesting  news  for  the 
producers  of  wheat  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  has 
been  authorized  to  pay  higher  prices. 
This  is  because  of  the  increase  in  freight 
rates.  The  new  schedule  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  new  freight  rates  so  pro- 
ducers will  not  receive  less  than  they 
would  have  received  under  the  old  rates. 
The  Government  should  be  commended 
for  this  policy  of  protecting  the  wheat 
farmer  against  the  increase  in  freight 
rates. 

As  consumers  we  also  have  a  part  in 
helping  our  Government  to  carry  out  its 
policy  of  storing  reserve  supplies.  After 
we  have  learned  how  easily  we  can  cut 
down  our  consumption  of  wheat  through 
the  necessity  of  supplying  large  quanti- 
ties to  our  Allies  and  our  fighting  men, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  throw  aside  ail 
the  conservation  methods  and  start  in 
to  eat  up  our  new  crop  as  quickly  as 
possible.  By  continuing  our  wheat-sav- 
ing policy  as  consumers  we  can  abso- 
lutely guard  against  a  repetition  of  the 
serious  shortage  in  the  world  supply  of 
this  great  cereal  which  has  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  in  the  past  few  months. 
We  must  have  the  wheat  loaf  on  the 
fighting  line  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  homes  of  our  Allies,  but  we  can  so 
reduce  our  consumption  here  at  home  as 
to  keep  a  good,  safe  reserve  in  storage. 

We  trust  similar  plans  can  be  made 
to  store  reserves  of  meat  and  other  live- 
stock products.  Some  kinds  of  meat  can 
be  stored  for  long  periods.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  surplus  that  comes 
in  during  heavy  market  runs  should  not 
be  stored  and  it  should  be  done  without 
breaking  the  market,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  when  such  runs  occur. 

M'CAMPBELL  SUCCEEDS  COCHEL 

Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Administration  to  succeed 
Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  whose  resignation  as 
head  of  the  department  took  effect  July 
1.  This  appointment  insures  continu- 
ance without  a  break  of  the  constructive 
work  in  animal  husbandry  which  has 
characterized  Professor  Cochel's  adminis- 
tration. 

Doctor  McCampbell  has  for  eight  years 
been  a  member  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department.  He  is  a  Kansas  man,  is 
widely  known  over  the  state,  and  has  a 
comprehensive  knowledge   of  live-stock 


conditions.  He  holds  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture,  and  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine,  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.  As  a  student  at  the  institution 
Doctor  McCampbell  distinguished  him- 
self in  live-stock  judging  and  other  live- 
stock work.  He  has  coached  many  suc- 
cessful teams  in  stock  judging. 

Since  1911  Doctor  McCampbell  has 
held  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board.  This 
board  by  law  consists  of  the  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  head  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department,  and 
the  head  of  the  veterinary  department. 
To  the  secretary  has  been  delegated  the 
job  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  Doctor  McCampbell  has 
been  most  tactful  in  solving  the  many 
problems  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
fronted and  has  received  much  praise  for 
his  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law.  During  the  period  he 
has  held  the  office  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  769  pure-bred  and  a  decrease 
of  1,689  grade  and  scrub  public  service 
stallions  in  the  state.  Eight  years  ago 
two  thousand  grade  or  scrub  stallions 
were  being  advertised  as  pure-breds. 
During  the  past  season  not  a  single  grade 
or  scrub  has  been  so  advertised.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  in  improving  the 
horse  breeding  conditions  of  our  state, 
Doctor  McCampbell  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Live  Stock  Registry  Boards. 

We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  com- 
mend the  wise  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Professor  Cochel.  The  editor  of  Kansas 
Farmer  takes  peculiar  pleasure  in  com- 
mending this  appointment  because  of  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  Doctor  Mc- 
Campbell, which  began  in  the  classroom 
when  he  was  a  student.  We  have  seen 
him  grow  and  develop  in  training  and 
experience  and  feel  that  the  board  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  man 
to  take  up  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
heading  this  important  department  of 
the  college  work. 

INCREASING  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

More  wheat  is  one  of  our  vital  war 
needs.  In  response  to  the  appeal  last 
year  Kansas  farmers  planted  almost  ten 
million  acres  to  this  life-sustaining 
cereal.  This  was  one-fourth  of  all  the 
winter  wheat  acreage  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  dry  weather  last 
fall  and  subsequent  winter  killing,  the 
acreage  actually  harvested  was  reduced 
to  less  than  seven  million.  Even  with 
this  loss,  the  wheat  crop  of  Kansas  is 
of  such  proportions  as  to  cause  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  to  be  turned  to  us  in  this 
hour  of  need  for  bread  grain. 

In  this  war  crisis  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  carried  away  with  the  idea  that 
only  by  increasing  acreage  can  we  in- 
crease production.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  being  urged  to  loan  money 
to  farmers  in  Western  Kansas  and  in 
other  sections  having  similar  conditions 
because  these  farmers  cannot  buy  the 
seed  wheat  to  plant  big  acreages  with- 
out additional  capital. 

This  is  an  admission  that  exclusive 
wheat  farming  in  that  section  is  a  risky 
business  and  may  get  the  farmer  so  in- 
volved in  debt  that  he  cannot  continue 
farming  without  modifying  his  cropping 
plans.  The  safest  and  most  permanent 
kind  of  farming  to  follow  in  that  section 
is  a  combination  of  live  stock  and  wheat, 
never  getting  so  completely  tied  up  with 
wheat  that  a  failure  will  mean  ruin. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
knocking  on  the  plan  to  furnish  money 
to  farmers  of  the  west  end  of  our  state 
for  buying  seed  wheat,  for  it  is  one  way 
of  increasing  our  wheat  production  and 
thus  meeting  the  ever-increasing  war  de- 
mands. We  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  the  possibilities  for  increasing 
production  through  better  preparation 
methods,  and  especially  as  applied  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Kansas.  On  the 
front  page  of  Kansas  Farmer  last  week 


appeared  a  most  striking  story  showing 
how  plowing  for  wheat  at  the  right  time 
increased  production  an  average  of  62  \ 
per  cent,  covering  a  period  of  seven 
years.  In  one  case  the  ground  was 
plowed  September  15,  in  the  other  July 
15,  and  in  both  cases  given  3uch  harrow- 
ing and  cultivation  as  was  necessary  to 
get  it  in  suitable  seed-bed  condition  by 
planting  time. 

This  year  on  the  basis  of  the  June  15 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
thirty-seven  counties  of  Eastern  Kansas 
will  produce  on  1,349,195  acres,  26,167,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  next  thirty- 
seven  counties,  which  includes  the  tier 
with  Phillips  on  the  north  and  Co- 
manche on  the  south,  will  produce  on 
4,286,284  acres  61,991,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  a  total  of  over  eighty-six  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  remainder  is  in  the 
western  third  of  the  state. 

On  the  Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station 
farm  field  tests  covering  eleven  years 
show  that  land  plowed  early  and  prop- 
erly prepared  for  seeding  yielded  60  per 
cent  more  wheat — or  an  average  of  14.4 
bushels  to  the  acre — than  land  late  fall 
plowed.  This  coincides  with  the  Man- 
hattan tests.  Here  is  a  sure  way  to  in- 
crease wheat  production,  requiring  not 
increased  acreage,  but  more  labor  and 
machinery  and  work  done  at  the  right 
time.  How  much  of  the  wheat  land  is 
plowed  early  we  do  not  know,  but  a  60 
per  cent  increase  on  half  the  acreage 
harvested  in  the  two  eastern  sections  re- 
ferred to  would  mean  over  twenty-six 
million  bushels  more  wheat  than  was 
grown  this  year.  A  careful  study  of 
the  tests  show  that  not  only  is  produc- 
tion increased  but  profits  as  well,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  prepara- 
tion. 

In  our  efforts  to  increase  our  wheat 
production  let  us  not  forget  to  apply  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  inform- 
ation that  has  been  obtained  for  us  on 
our  experimental  farms.  If  every  farm- 
er in  Kansas  could  plow  the  land  he  ex- 
pects to  put  in  wheat  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  harvest,  we  could  hope  to 
produce,  even  with  a  normal  acreage, 
the  'two-hundred-million-bushel  crop. 

PLAN  FOR  SALINA  SHOW 

The  big  National  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion to  be  held  at  Salina  the  week  be- 
ginning July  29  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Tractor  and  Thresher 
department  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association.  There  has  been 
considerable  delay  in  announcing  the 
date  and  the  place  for  holding  this  dem- 
onstration. It  has  not  been  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  a  location  for  the  show 
where  a  large  enough  tract  of  land  could 
be  had  near  a  town  able  to  accommodate 
the  crowd  of  visitors.  From  the  at- 
tendance at  previous  shows  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  may  be  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  thousand  people  at  Salina 
during  this  great  power  farming  dem- 
onstration. 

A.  E.  Hildebrand,  who  has  managed 
the  national  tractor  demonstrations  for 
several  years,  will  be  in  charge.  The 
plans  a'nd  rules  will  be  formulated  and 
published  in  the  near  future.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  plowing  demonstrations 
which  will  take  plaoe  on  the  3,000-acre 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  city,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  conducting  spe- 
cial tests  which  exhibitors  may  wish  to 
enter  voluntarily.  In  these  it  is  pro- 
posed that  not  more  than  two  power- 
driven  machines  can  be  entered  by  the 
same  concern.  Manufacturers  will  be 
allowed  to  make  tests  of  their  own  show- 
ing brake  horsepower,  draw-bar  horse- 
power, and  other  efficiency  tests  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  farmers 
studying  tractors.  These  will  not  be  con- 
tests in  any  sense  between  tractors  of 
different  types  or  using  different  kinds 
of  fuel,  and  the  results  will  be  published 
only  as  the  exhibitors  see  fit.  They  will 
be  conducted  under  tire  direct  supervision 
of  competent  engineers  selected  from  the 
different  agricultural  colleges,  and  will 


be  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
manager  of  the  demonstration.  This 
will  insure  the  accuracy  and  dependabil- 
ity of  the  results  as  published,  making 
them  authorized  tests  which  the  manu- 
facturers can  publish  or  advertise  as 
authentic. 

ft 

NEW  INTERPRETATION  OF  LIFE. 

We  used  to  think  of  our  little  world 
as  the  center  of  the  universe,  with  the 
sun  and  all  the  stars  revolving  around 
it,  existing  only  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing us  light  and  heat.  We  should  laugh 
now  at  anyone  who  held  so  petty  a  con- 
ception of  the  creation.  But  for  a  long 
time  the  world  clung  to  this  belief. 
Giving  it  up  seemed  a  sacrifice  to  the 
dignity  which  we  thought  was  ours,  and 
those  who  first  caught  the  larger  vision 
were  ridiculed  and  persecuted.  We  have 
come  to  see  that  our  entire  solar  sys- 
tem forms  a  very  small  part  of  a  uni- 
verse so  wonderful  and  vast  to  belong 
to  it  at  all  is  a  far  greater  thing  than 
to  be  the  center  of  the  whole  which  we 
once  imagined,  and  we  smile  in  a  super- 
ior way  at  this  delusion  of  our  fore- 
fathers. • 

But  we  wonder  if  there  are  not  per- 
sons living  now  whose  outlook  on  life 
is  as  narrow  as  that  of  past  generations 
on  the  material  universe.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  person  who  regards  his  own 
personal  interests  as  of  first  importance 
in  a  time  like  this,  looking  out  upon  this 
great  conflict  of  world  forces  and  the 
tremendous  changes  taking  place  un- 
moved except  in  so  far  as  he  can  see 
that  he  himself  is  directly  affected,  is 
making  just  as  serious  a  mistake.  We 
do  not  believe  such  individuals  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  any  serious 
menace,  but  if  there  is  one  he  is  rob- 
bing his  own  life  of  the  grandeur  which 
belongs  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  who  interprets  life  in  terms  of  self 
is  missing  tine  dignity  and  beauty  and 
bigness  of  his  relationship  to  all  human- 
ity. "Whosoever  would  save  his  life"  at 
the  expense  of  honor,  patriotism,  and 
love  of  humanity  shall  surely  "lose  it" 
in  the  larger  sense. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  always  urged  the 
importance  of  providing  grain  storage  on 
the  farm  in  sections  of  our  state  where 
large  acreages  of  wheat  are  grown.  This 
is  made  necessary  because  almost  in- 
variably the  marketing  of  a  large  crop 
puts  a  heavy  strain  on  storage  elevators 
and  the  transportation  systems.  This 
year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing enough  bins  on  the  farm  to  store 
wheat  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  A 
circular  containing  plans  and  drawings 
for  a  portable  bin  that  can  be  quickly 
built  is  being  sent  out.  The  portable 
grain  bins  made  of  metal  have  served 
a  most  useful  purpose  on  many  wheat 
farms  of  our  state,  since  they  can  be 
set  up  convenient  to  where  the  threshing 
is  being  done,  thus  greatly  reducing  the 
work  of  that  rush  period. 

The  burlap  bag  situation  is  steadily 
getting  worse.  This  is  beause  of  the 
increased  use  of  burlap  bags  in  treiich 
warfare  and  in  food  shipments.  The 
shortage  of  ships  to  bring  the  jute  from 
India  is  also  an  important  factor.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  21  million  yards 
of  burlap,  valued  at  four  million  dol- 
lars, could  be  saved  annually  if  all  fer- 
tilizers were  shipped  in  200-pound  bags 
instead  of  smaller  sizes.  Dealers  are 
offering  from  6  to  15  cents  for  second- 
hand bags  such  as  can  be  picked  up  and 
saved  around  farms  where  feed  and  other 
materials  are  purchased.  Why  not  sell 
spare  burlap  bags  which  you  may  be 
able  to  pick  up  about  your  barns  and 
buildings  while  the  need  is  so  great? 

Give  our  boys  in  the  army  and  navy 
every  fighting*  chance.  Save  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  ability  and  buy  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps. 
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BREEDING  BETTER  POULTRY 

By  Their  Offspring  Ye  Shall  Know  Them — No  Better  Test  Known 


hundred  and  twenty-two  eggs,  which  is 
unusually  good  for  a  mongrel.  She  was 
mated  with  a  White  Leghorn  male  from 
a  high-producing  family  and  her  daugh- 
ter laid  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  eggs. 
Thia  daughter  was  mated  to  another 
White  Leghorn  male  from  a  high-pro- 
ducing family  and  one  of  her  daughters 
which  happened  to  be  trapnested  laid 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  eggs.  She 
in  turn  was  mated  with  a  White  Leg- 
horn male  from  a  high-producing  family 
and  one  of  her  daughters  which  was 
trapnested  laid  two  hundred  and  sixty 
eggs,  which  would  be  considered  a  good 
record  anywhere.  In  a  similar  manner 
a  mongrel  farm  hen  which  laid  ninety 
eggs  was  mated  with  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  male  from  a  high-producing  fam- 
ily and  one  of  the  daughters  which  was 
trapnested  laid  one  hundred  and  twenty 
eggs.  This  daughter  was  in  turn  mated 
to  another  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  male 
from  a  high-producing  family  and  one 
of  her  daughters  that  was  trapnested 
laid  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  eggs. 
She  in  turn  was  mated  to  a  Barred  Rock 
male  from  high -producing  blood  lines  and 
from  this  mating  secured  a  daughter 
that  laid  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs. 
Using  high-producing   males   for  three 


good  breeders  as  their  parents.  Now  it 
was  very  unfortunate  for  this  breeder 
that  he  had  not  made  use  of  the  trap- 
nest  during  the  breeding  season  and  did 
not  know  from  what  particular  birds 
from  his  so-called  utility  mating  his 
good  birds  of  the  following  generation 
came.  This  pen  had  been  made  up  of 
a  considerable  group  of  females  with 
which  there  were  several  males  running. 
It  is  probable  that  most  breeders  know 
what  pen  a  given  bird  comes  from  and 
what  particular  male  headed  that  pen, 
but  the  very  fact  that  some  of  the  off- 
spring of  this  pen  are  good  and  others 
not  so  good  ought  to  suggest  that  some 
of  the  hens  in  the  pen  were  proper 
mates  for  the  males  and  some  were  not. 

"To  know  with  certainty  not  only 
what  male,  but  also  what  female  mated 
with  him  was  responsible  for  a  given 
result,  one  must  make  use  of  the  trap- 
nest  and  the  pedigree  tray.  If  the 
breeders  of  other  lines  of  live  stock  had 
followed  the  hit  or  miss  method  of 
breeding  that  most  breeders  of  poultry 
have  in  the  past,  our  larger  pure-bred 
animals  would  in  all  probability  have 
not  reached  their  present  high  state  of 
perfection.  And  not  until  poultry  breed- 
ing is  put  on  a  pedigreed  basis  so  that 


ETNAIi  TEST  OF  BREEDING  STOCK  TS  THE  YOTTNG  THEY  PRODUCE. — BREEDER  HAS, 

NO  ACCURATE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PARENTAGE  OE  INDIVIDUALS  HERE  SHOWN 


THERE  are  three  tests  of  a  breed- 
ing bird — its  appearance,  its  an- 
J  cestors,  and  its  offspring — and  the 
best  of  these  is  its  offspring.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Prof.  William 
A.  Lipplncott  in  a  lecture  to  a  group  of 
breeders  and  poultry  growers  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Manhattan. 

Poultry  breeders  realize  that  individ- 
uals selected  for  the  breeding  pen  should 
not  only  be  the  best  by  test,  but  the 
best  by  the  best  test. 

"Not  so  very  many  years  ago,"  said 
Professor  Lippincott,  "one  of  the  best 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders 
the  State  of  Kansas  has  ever  seen, 
mated  up  what  he  considers  the  finest 
breeding  pens  of  exhibition  Reds  that 
he  had  ever  owned.  So  choice  was  he 
of  these  pens  that  he  refused  to  sell 
eggs  from  them  for  hatching  purposes 
at  any  price.  From  these  pens  and  from 
them  only  he  expected  to  perpetuate  his 
flock  for  the  coming  years.  And  because 
of  the  great  care  used  in  selecting  these 
few  choicest  birds  he  expected  to  make 
a  long  step  in  advance  over  previous  sea- 
sons. Among  the  pens  which  he  had 
mated  from  which  to  supply  customers 
was  one  which  he  called  his  utility  mat- 
ing. This  meant  that  it  was  made  up 
of  birds  that  were  not  good  enough  to 
use  in  the  pens  from  which  he  expected 
to  rear  his  own  stock,  or  the  pens  from 
wdiieh  he  sold  his  higher-priced  eggs.  It 
was  sort  of  a  catch-all  pen.  It  caught 
all  the  birds  that  were  not  supposed  to 
be  very  good  and  it  caught  the  trade  of 
those  people  who  were  unwilling  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  quality,  yet  did  want  to 
buy  eggs  of  some  sort  for  hatching. 

"Much  to  the  chagrin  of  this  breeder 
whose  name  is  well  known  among  the 
poultrymen  of  Kansas,  the  offspring  of 
his  choicest  pens  were  unsatisfactory. 
Fortunately  for  him  there  was  one  time 
during  the  hatching  season  when  he  did 
not  have  enough  of  his  choice  eggs  to 
fill  his  incubators.  In  order  to  keep 
from  running  some  of  them  partly  full 
he  filled  the  trays  with  eggs  from  his 
despised  utility  matings,  thinking  that 
he  would  raise  the  chicks  that  hatched 
for  eating  purposes.  Much  to  his  sur- 
prise, it  was  from  among  the  chicks 
hatehed  from  these  eggs  that  he  picked 
his  show  birds  the  following  fall  and  he 
told  me  personally  that  he  spent  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  dollars  railroad  fare  traveling 
about  buying  up  birds  from  customers 
who  had  purchased  eggs  from  his  utility 
mating. 

"The  meaning  of  this  experience  for 
the  poultry  breeders  of  the  West,  which 
is  not  an  isolated  one  by  any  means,  is 
very  clear.  You  can  no  more  tell  with 
certainty  by  the  looks  of  a  bird  how  he 
will  breed  than  you  can  tell  by  the  looks 
of  the  time-honored  toad  how  far  he 
will  jump.  It  was  said  in  the  beginning 
that  there  were  three  tests  of  a  bird's 
breeding  value — its  looks,  its  ancestry, 
and  its  progeny.  The  birds  that  went 
into  this  breeder's  choicest  pen  looked 
all  right.  I  doubt  if  there  were  any 
that  looked  better  within  the  borders  of 
the  state.  These  birds  also  had  ances- 
tors that  had  won  in  the  best  of  the 
western  shows  and  no  one  could  say 
that  their  ancestry  wasn't  all  right.  But 
as  the  first  and  last  object  in  breeding 
is  to  produce  high-class  offspring  and 
these  birds  failed  in  this  particular,  they 
could  not  be  called  good  breeders.  This 
brings  me  to  the  pq^nt  of  this  whole 
story,  which  is  that  the  only  way  to 
judge  the  breeding  powers  of  any  bird 
is  by  the  character  of  its  offspring. 
Both  the  appearance  of  the  bird  and  its 
ancestry  may  help  us  somewhat  in  de- 
ciding what  its  progeny  may  be  like, 
but  the  acid  test  is  the  progeny  test. 
No  bird  can  be  said  to  be  a  first-class 
breeder  until  he  has  proved  it  by  pro- 
ducing first-class  offspring. 

Egg  Production  Through  Male 

"Science  has  recently  told  us  that  high 
egg  production  cannot  be  transmitted 
from  mother  to  daughter,  but  that  it  is 
transmitted  from  sire  to  daughter. 
While  the  following  facts  taken  from 
the  experimental  records  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  do  not  prove  that 
this  is  the  case,  they  certainly  do  show 
that  egg  production  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  male.  A  mongrel  farm  hen 
was  trapnested  and  found  to  lay  one 


generations  improved  the  egg  production 
in  these  individual  cases  by  a  little  over 
100  per  cent  and  150  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

"The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
a  considerable  number  of  records  of  this 
sort  from  which  these  two  have  been 
selected  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
which  will  be  published  in  bulletin  form 
at  some  later  time.  These  are  used  here 
to  illustrate,  first,  that  egg  production 
may  be  very  markedly  increased  through 
the  use  of  males  from  high  laying  fam- 
ilies, and  second  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  one  has  of  know- 
ing a  rooster's  production  value  is 
through  the  egg  records  of  his  daughters. 

"Of  course,  the  dairy  cattle  breeder  has 
recognized  this  for  a  long  time.  He 
judges  the  value  of  a  bull  that  he  is  con- 
sidering for  the  head  of  his  herd  by  the 
milk  production  of  the  daughters  which 
this  bull  has  already  sired.  And  when 
the  dairy  breeder  finds  a  bull  that  can 
beget  high -producing  datighters  he  hangs 
onto  him  like  grim  death  for  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  use  him  in  his  herd. 
The  poultryman  on  the  other  hand  usu- 
ally behaves  a  good  deal  like  the  poor 
peasant  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  When  he  does  get  hold 
of  a  good  breeder  or  a  pair  of  breeders, 
or  even  a  pen,  he  feels  that  the  next 
year  he  must  put  young  stock  in  his 
breeding  pens,  and  discards  the  older 
birds  as  having  served  their  time,  stak- 
ing his  future  on  young  and  untried 
fowls. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  poultry  breed- 
ing is  looked  upon  more  or  leBS  as  a  hit 
or  miss  sporting  proposition  rather  than 
a  substantial  business  comparable  with 
that  of  breeding  other  lines  of  live  stock. 
That  was  the  trouble  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  breeder  spoken  of  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  If  he  had  hung 
onto  the  particular  birds  that  produced 
his  choice  individuals  and  had  used  them 
for  three,  four,  five  or  even  six  years, 
he  could  have  gone  on  getting  more 
individuals  like  them.  In  the  meantime 
he  could  have  been  cautiously  testing 
out  some  of  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
see  which  ones  would  prove  to  be  as 


the  breeder  who  is  seeking  an  increased 
egg  production  can  tell  from  his  records 
not  only  what  the  mother  of  a  given 
bird  produced,  but  what  the  mother  of 
this  bird's  sire,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
female  ancestors,  produced  on  both  sides 
for  several  generations  back,  will  we  be 
able  to  secure  from  the  breeders  of  this 
and  surrounding  states  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  namely  cockerels  that 
will  improve  the  egg  production  of  our 
flocks.  There  are  a  few  here  and  there, 
but  the  few  there  are  cannot  begin  to 
supply  the  present  demand  for  cockerels 
from  high-producing  families.  "To  pro- 
duce such  cockerels  in  all  the  more  com- 
mon breeds  is  not  only  good  business, 
but  it  is  patriotic  as  well,  as  there  is  no 
surer  method  of  permanently  increasing 
the  food  supply  so  far  as  eggs  are  con- 
cerned than  to  breed  up  flocks  with  re- 
gard to  egg  production." 


Silo  Saves  Waste 

Almost  two-fifths  of  the  total  diges- 
tible material  in  a  crop  of  corn  is  in  the 
fodder  part  of  the  plant.  This  is  on  the 
basis  of  a  forty-  or  fifty-bushel  yield  of 
grain.  Of  course  this  material  is  in  a 
bulky  form  and  cannot  be  used  directly 
as  human  food.  Only  through  the  agency 
of  cattle  or  sheep  can  the  nutrient  value 
contained  in  the  bulky  part  of  the  plant 
be  changed  into  such  form  that  it  can 
enter  into  the  human  dietary.  The  nu- 
trient value  is  there,  however,  and  it 
represents  labor  and  soil  fertility.  Un- 
less used,  the  labor  tied  up  in  this  part 
of  the  plant  and  the  soil  fertility  be- 
come largely  waist,  or  simply  go  back 
to  the  soil  without  adding  anything  to 
our  food  supply. 

When  grain  was  low  in  price  we  did 
not  give  much  thought  to  this  waste  in 
the  fodder  part  of  the  plant,  but  as  the 
price  or  value  of  the  grain  increases 
higher  value  must  be  given  the  nutrient 
material  contained  in  the  fodder  part 
of  the  plant.  The  importance  of  this 
saving  might  be  emphasized  by  giving  a 
money  value  to  the  material  produced. 
A  fifty-bushel  yield  of  corn  figured  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  a  bushel  makes  the 


grain  part  of  the  crop  worth  $65.  Sine* 
more  than  a  third  of  the  nutrients  are 
in  the  fodder,  it  is  worth  at  least  hall 
as  much  as  the  grain,  or  $32.50.  *  W« 
can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  nutrient  ma- 
terial having  such  a  high  value,  and  yet 
when  we  leave  fodder  in  the  field  to  dry 
up  and  blow  away  we  are  practically 
losing  this  value  on  each  acre  with  the 
present  prices  of  grain  and  other  con- 
centrated feeds. 

Even  where  the  fodder  part  of  the 
plant  is  cured  and  fed  in  the  dry  form 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  which  is 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  the  silo.  Under 
ordinary  farm  conditions  there  is  an  ac- 
tual loss  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
feeding  value  of  the  fodder  cured  and 
handled  in  the  dry  for  mand  frequently 
this  loss  runs  as  high  as  45  per  cent. 
The  most  valuable  parts  of  the  fodder 
are  frequently  shattered  from  the  stalks 
and  blown  away  in  the  process  of  hand- 
ling. We  find  ourselves  frequently 
spending  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the 
mere  hauling  and  scattering  out  of  corn 
stalks  which  are  largely  rejected  by  the 
stock. 

The  loss  of  all  this  material  in  the 
silo  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  the  silo 
is  tight  and  the  fodder  is  run  in  at  the 
proper  time  and  well  packed.  In  the 
form  of  silage  the  whole  stalk  is  con- 
sumed, whereas  in  the  .feeding  of  dry 
stover  only  the  leaves  are  eaten  and  a 
good  share  of  these  are  lost  before  the 
fodder  reaches  the  cattle.  Even  when 
fodder  is  shredded,  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  rejected  portion  runs  as 
high  as  31  per  cent.  This  of  course  is 
in  addition  to  the  losses  of  nutrient  ma- 
terial which  have  taken  place  during  the 
curing  process  and  the  handling  of  the 
fodder  from  the  field  to  the  yards  or 
barns  where  it  is  fed. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  the  silo, 
however,  is  from  the  possibility  of  sav- 
ing an  immature  or  damaged  crop  which 
would  be  of  little  value  if  left  in  the 
field.  Frequently  we  have  seasons  un- 
favorable to  the  production  of  high 
yields  of  grain,  and  in  these  years  we 
lose  practically  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense we  have  put  into  the  crop  unless 
it  is  harvested  and  used  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  possible.  There  is  no 
better  or  surer  method  of  getting  full 
value  from  an  immature  or  frosted  crop 
of  corn  or  grain  sorghum  than  to  put  it 
into  the  silo.  The  silo  thus  becomes  one 
of  our  best  conservation  agencies.  On 
very  few  stock  farms  is  it  good  policy 
to  even  try  to  get  along  without  a  good 
silo. 


Destroy  the  Rats 

In  England  a  man  who  lets  rats  de- 
stroy food  is  fined.  This  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
waste  food,  whether  he  bought  it  or 
grew  it  on  his  own  farm.  We  recognize 
this  as  a  moral  obligation  in  this  coun- 
try, but  our  ally  goes  farther  and  ap- 
plies a  punishment  for  its  violation.  An 
instance  is  reported  of  a  farmer,  John 
Andrews,  of  Charleton  Cross  Farm,  being 
fined  fifty  pounds — about  $250 — because 
he  allowed  five  or  six  bushels  of  wheat 
to  be  destroyed  by  rats.  About  a  hun- 
dred rats  were  estimated  to  have  been 
in  the  stack  and  the  English  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  a  farmer  should  keep  ahead 
of  the  rat  game  better  than  that. 

Some  of  the  statisticians  have  been 
figuring  on  the  number  of  rats  in  Kan- 
sas, and  they  report  that  we  have  about 
three  million  of  these  destructive  rodents 
and  set  their  total  destruction  at  $6,000.- 
000  a  year.  They  further  figure  that  it 
requires  the  continuous  work  of  about 
150.000  men  with  farms,  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  equipment  to  pro- 
duce the  foodstuff  destroyed  annually 
bv  rats  in  the  United  States,  and  fur- 
ther that  rats  destroy  additional  prop- 
erty mainly  of  agricultural  origin  the 
production  of  which  requires  the  work 
of  about  50.000  men.  This  gives  a  total 
of  200.000  men  whose  economic  output 
is  devoted  solely  to  feeding  and  provid- 
ing for  the  rat  population  of  the  United 
States. 


The  doctors  who  fail  to  Teport  their 
births,  deaths,  and  reportable  diseases, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  to 
the  military  authorities. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

Must  Economize  Spiritual  as  Well  as  Material  Resources 


0S  THIS  war  is  the  war  of  the 
whole  nation  and  of  all  which  the 
nation  possesses,  the  principle  of 
economy  must  be  applied  to  every 
department  of  life,  farm,  mine,  railroad, 
factory,  and  ship.  Brain  power,  courage, 
loyalty,  endurance,  faith,  all  must  be 
rightly  mingled  and  royally  contributed. 
Of  all  these  resources  faith  is  the  most 
important;  faith  in  the  cause  for  which 
we  fight,  faith  in  our  allies,  faith  in  our 
soldiers,  faith  in  ourselves  and  faith  in 
God-  When  the  supreme  test  comes  in 
this  terrible  conflict  the  weathering  of 
the  storm  will  depend  upon  whether 
there  is  found  in  our  hearts  the  assur- 
ance that  caused  Washington  to  kneel 
in  prayer  at  Valley  Forge  and  Lincoln 
to  spend  the  hours  in  prayer  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Whence  will  we  have  this  faith?  It 
will  be  like  the  great  store  houses  of 
wheat  gathered  from  thousands  of  farms. 
Every  village  and  crossroads  must  make 
the  contribution  of  true  religion.  Two 
Christians  must  grow  where  one  grew 
before  that  one  may  abide  to  make  re- 
ligion more  vital  at  home  while  the 
other  goes  forth  to  do  and  if  need  be 
to  die. 

Are  we  conserving  thus  the  great 
spiritual  resources  of  our  communities? 
Let  me  state  the  problem  by  reading  a 
letter  from  a  man  in  Oklahoma.  Rather 
let  him  state  the  problem.  The  letter 
bears  the  date  of  January  7,  1918.  It 
is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Oklahoma  Free  Fair 
Association.  He  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools : 

"Our  town  has  about  600  people,  and 
is  trying  to  support  four  church  organ- 
izations. Two  of  these  churches  have 
no  pastor  at  this  time,  hence  it  seems 
an  opportune  time  to  unite  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  Tyrone  into  one  great 
church.  A  few  of  us  are  working  along 
that  line,  but  we  have  nothing  to  work 
on  or  from,  not  being  at  all  familiar  with 
the  plan  or  methods  of  such  an  organ- 
ization. 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
full  information  as  to  how  this  idea  can 
be  worked  out  successfully  you  will  con- 
fer a  great  favor,  and  at  the  same  time, 
I  believe,  help  the  great  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

Other  letters  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  state  about  the  same  prob- 
lem with  different  figures.  It  is  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  communities 
north,  south,  east  and  west;  rural,  sub- 
urban and  urban. 

The  old  crime  of  ecclesiasticism  was 
the  imprisonment  and  burning  of  here- 
tics and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  those 
of  an  opposite  doctrine  and  policy.  The 
present  day  crime  is  the  slow  mental 
and  spiritual  suffocation  and  physical 
torture  of  home  missionary  pastors  and 
especially  pastoresses  to  maintain 
churches  "where  in  reality  only  one 
church  is  needed. 

Religious  papers  are  well  supplied 
with  articles  trying  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  not  our  young  men  go 
into  the  Christion  ministry  ?"  One  of 
the  answers  is  easily  given.  It  is  be- 
cause the  lads  in  the  rural  communities 
do  not  see  in  the  churches  they  have 
attended  a  whole  man's  job. 

No  Co-Operation  in  Religion 

The  unifying  spirit  of  the  day  has 
brought  all  together  in  the  community 
program  except  the  churches.  Religion 
should  be  the  most  unifying  factor  of 
the  community.  Its  expression,  however, 
has  produced  just  the  opposite  effect. 

The  "teen"  years  of  my  life  were 
spent  in  a  Kansas  town.  My  father 
went  there  with  his  family  thirty- five 
years  ago  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  pros- 
perous church.  He  regained  his  broken 
health  and  all  was  going  well.  Mission- 
ary secretaries  and  evangelists  came  and 
went,  but  before  they  went  a  new  church 
would  be  started.  So  it  continued  until 
the  town  of  1,300  inhabitants  had  a 
dozen  churches.  Each  new  church  took 
a  few  members  from  the  older  church. 
The  financial  burden  became  heavier. 
Anxiety  and  increased  expense  brought 
loss  of  strength,  illness,  and,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  death  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  What  happened  in  that  home 
has  happened  in  thousands  of  homes. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  mi»ister,  some- 
times the  minister's  wife.  That  is  why, 
in  part,  the  Christian  ministry  in  Amer- 
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Doctor  Guild  is  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
This  is  a  well  organized  movement  for  bringing  about  co-operation  in  church 
and  religious  life.  It  has  already  made  considerable  progress,  although  not 
as  much  in  Kansas  as  in  a  number  of  other  states.  This  state,  usually  to  the 
forefront  in  all  progressive  reforms,  seems  to  be  lagging  behind  in  this  move- 
ment to  cut  out  the  wasteful  scattering  of  our  efforts  in  church  work.  Doctor 
Guild  was  reared  in  Kansas,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  problems. 
This  address  was  given  during  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  Man- 
hattan. It  furnishes  food  for  some  sane,  sober  thinking,  which  we  trust  will 
crystallize  into  action  in  the  near  future. — Editor. 


ica  cannot  claim  the  devotion  of  the 
young  man  as  does  the  ministry  in  Chi- 
na and  India  and  Turkey  and  many 
fields  of  altruistic  service  in  our  coun- 
try such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Social 
Service. 

Here  then  is  our  problem.  It  is  not 
a  new  discovery.  We  have  known  it  a 
long  time,  so  long  in  fact  that  we  have 
almost  lost  hope  of  solving  it  or  inter- 
est in  our  attempts  to  find  a  solution. 
Many  are  saying,  "We  must  await  the 
wasteful  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Every  denomination  publishes  a  year 
book.  It  is  for  the  annual  reckoning  of 
the  church  members.  Woe  to  the  min- 
ister or  missionary  superintendent 
against  whose  name  a  loss  is  recorded. 
Better  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  community  suffer  than  that 
one  less  church  appear  in  the  year  book. 

In  New  York  state  two  ministers 
talked  about  the  union  of  their  churches 
for  the  good  of  the  village  and  of  the 
preachers.  The  matter  was  to  be  put 
up  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  On  Sun- 
day one  minister  made  the  announce- 
ment of  the  meeting  and  favored  the 
proposition.  The  other  had  a  change  of 
heart  and  opposed  it  in  his  pulpit.  He 
told  his  brother  pastor  later  that  he  de- 
cided that  if  the  union  were  to  be 
brought  about  the  vote  might  eliminate 
his  church  in  which  case  he  could  whis- 
tle for  another  chance.  Privately  he 
favored  the  union,  officially  he  was  afraid 
of  it. 

Difficulties  of  Church  Union 

The  greater  difficulty  is  found,  how- 
ever, within  the  church  itself.  Having 
been  a  home  missionary  myself  I  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  bring  the  laity  to- 
gether. In  the  cases  of  failure  that  I 
have  investigated  the  majority,  as  a 
rule,  favor  some  form  of  co-operation 
or  consolidation  but  there  is  a  "wee 
church"  group  that  is  very  firm  and 
usually  noisy  in  their  opposition.  A 
minister  and  five  per  cent  of  the  con- 
gregation can  generally  prevent  any  ad- 
vance step.  I  will  let  another  state  this 
fact  as  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  New 


York  explaining  why  an  earnest  effort 
failed: 

"The  whole  situation  here  is  made  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  all  but  hopeless 
by  the  attitude  of  the  pastor  of  one 
church,  backed  by  two  members  of  the 
church,  in  his  opposition  to  all  plans 
that  seem  to  furnish  a  means  of  devel- 
oping the  church  union  program. 

"The  sentiment  of  the  town  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  federation  or 
union.  Any  help  you  can  render  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  in  this  village  of  less 
than  three  hundred  people  the  commun- 
ity church  is  the  only  solution  of  a 
strong  church  life.  Both  buildings  are 
sadly  out  of  repair,  and  for  each  organ- 
ization to  build  a  new  church  and  try 
to  maintain  it  in  the  future  means  con- 
stant overlapping  and  friction." 

The  result  of  all  this  is  inexcusable 
waste.  Still  worse  though  is  the  loss 
of  influence  upon  the  unchurched  who 
sit  and  scoff  when  rival  sects  sing: 
"Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  church 
of  God"  The  impression  made  upon 
them  is  that  of  guerilla  bands,  especially 
in  the  season  of  church  fairs  and  ba- 
zaars and  even  in  revival  campaigns,  so- 
called. 

Results  of  Scattering  Forces. 

In  the  presence  of  great  social  evils, 
civic,  political,  economic  in  character, 
the  churches  are  almost  powerless.  In 
one  state  a  very  careful  survey  has  been 
made  recently.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
county  having  the  largest  number  of 
church  buildings  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, it  had  also  the  highest  percentage 
of  illegitimate  births.  One  church  build- 
ing for  about  every  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons  and  123  illegitimate 
births  to  100,000  population.  There  were 
so  many  churches  they  could  not  afford 
to  have  many  resident  ministers,  only 
one  for  every  1023  persons.  If  three 
out  of  four  of  the  churches  could  have 
been  merged  into  the  fourth,  the  con- 
dition would  have  been  different.  A 
sermon  and  collection  once  a  month  in 
each  of  three  or  four  churches  by  a  man 


THIS  rural  church  had  been  aban- 
doned for  two  years.  The  arous- 
ing of  a  real  community  spirit 
through  the  organization  of  a  Mother- 
Daughter  Canning  Club  brought  it  to 
life.  This  experience  in  neighborhood 
co-operation  pointed  the  way  to  a  sim- 
ilar co-operation  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  community.  The  church  building 
has  been  repaired.  A  piano  has  been 
purchased,  walls  decorated,  and  carpets, 
stoves,  a  good  lighting  plant,  and  other 
improvements  installed.  This  has  been 
possible  because  all  the  people  have  cen- 
tered on  this  one  enterprise. 


who  lives  in  a  distant  town  is  not  worth 
one  fourth  as  much  as  having  one  good 
Christian  minister  live  in  that  town. 
The  church  whicli  is  the  body  of  Christ 
is  not  made  of  wood  and  stones  used 
semi-occasionally.  The  real  church  is 
embodied  in  the  human  lives  of  whom  it 
can  truly  be  said  and  sung,  "All  One 
Body  We."  The  more  I  see  of  the  break- 
down of  religion  in  rural  communities 
the  more  I  am  coming  to  feel  that  having 
"preaching  points"  is  an  invention  of 
Satan.  Where  there  is  an  exception  it 
is  because  the  people  get  something 
more  out  of  the  minister  than  a  ser- 
mon. 

How  to  Cure  Evil. 

As  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy,  so  the  cure  of  the 
ills  of  religion  is  more  religion  of  the 
pure  and  undefiled  type  which  is  ser- 
vice. 

There  is  one  expression  of  Teligion 
which  the  world  welcomes  and  pays  for. 
In  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
the  people  of  America  give  the  largest 
sum  of  money  ever  given  at  one  time  to 
a  religious  enterprise.  The  explanation 
is  simple.  Over  $50,000,000  was  given 
to  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  because  those  letters 
mean  to  the  world,  Service.  In  that  one 
word  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  churches  of  the  small  and  the  large 
communities.  Service  not  services  must 
determine  all  efforts. 

We  are  demanding  of  church  members 
that  they  become  Christian's.  "He  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minis- 
ter and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  Our  churches  must  be  Christian 
in  their  attitude  to  one  another  and  to 
the  community.  What  a  revolution  we 
would  have  in  every  town  in  Kansas  if 
we  could  have  every  church  obey  the 
scriptural  injunction  applied  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  members,  "Let  no  church 
seek  its  own  but  its  neighbor's  good." 
This  is  the  slogan  all  church  men  must 
adopt  if  they  will  redeem  the  'churches 
and  the  community.  "Let  us  be  good 
neighbors  for  the  good  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

The  one  thing  which  caused  me  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  come  to  Manhat- 
tan was  to  tell  you  that  this  revolution 
is  going  on  and  will  spread  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  another.  This 
war  will  speed  this  turning  and  over- 
turning. 

War  Hastens  Church  Union 

In  Waterbury,  Vermont,  there  were 
two  churches,  Congregational  and  Meth- 
odist. The  story  of  their  union,  as  told 
in  a  recent  letter,  follows:  "The  Con- 
gregational pastor  went  to  France  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  federation  sug- 
gested by  Methodists  and  proposal  unan- 
imously accepted  by  both  churches,  mak- 
ing the  church  more  of  a  community  ser- 
vant. Results :  Larger  congregation 
than  the  joint  congregations  before; 
larger  Sunday  Schools;  enthusiasm  of 
numbers;  good  community  spirit,  and 
the  church  actually  serves.  Thus  far 
our  experiment  is  working  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both  churches  and  the  com- 
munity." This  letter  is  signed  by  the 
Methodist  minister. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
denominational  home  missionary  secre- 
taries have  formed  a  home  mission  coun- 
cil through  which  plans  of  co-operation 
are  formulated  and  executed.  On  De- 
cember 10,  1917,  the  council  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  which  was  mailed 
broadcast  throughout  the  state  urging 
the  churches  to  do  what  was  done  in 
Waterbury,  Vermont,  wherever  prac- 
ticable. In  Kansas  this  cannot  be  done, 
as  the  home  missionary  superintendents 
of  the  state  have  not  been  willing  to 
form  such  a  council;  that  is,  not  all  have 
been  willing.  Such  an  organization 
could  in  these  days  render  a  wonderful 
service.  Until  one  is  formed,  as  will  be 
the  ease  sooner  or  later  because  of  the 
example  and  inspiration  of  the  council 
of  National  Home  Missionary  secreta- 
ries, the  people  will  have  to  handle  the 
matter  themselves. 

For  the  small  town  that  can  only  sup- 
port one  church,  the  community  church 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 
Sometimes  it  is  just  a  union  church; 
again  it  is  a  federation  of  two  or  more 
churches  retaining  separate  denomina- 
tional relations  but  worshiping  as  one 
(Continued  on  Pagre  Seven) 
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MORE  SHEEP  NEEDED  IN  KANSAS 

Demand  for  Both  Wool  and  Mutton  Is  Greatly  Increased 


SHEEP  ON  FOET  HAYS  EXPERIMENT  STATION  FARM. — RECORDS  SHOW  FLOCK  HAS 
BEEN  SOURCE  OF  LARGE  PROFIT 


number  of  sheep  in  the  world 
has  diminished  steadily  since  the 
war  began.  In  Europe  about  50 
million  sheep  have  been  slaugh- 
tered for  the  use  of  its  armies.  In  Ger- 
many, Turkey  and  the  Balkans,  the  sup- 
ply of  sheep  has  been  almost  entirely 
wiped  out.  According  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
our  National  Food  Administrator,  the 
supply  of  sheep  in  this  country  has 
steadily  diminished  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  right  now  our  nation  is 
facing  the  greatest  wool  and  mutton 
shortage  ever  known.  In  1917  we  did 
not  produce  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  wool  used  in  our  mills.  Our  armies 
use  from  2,200,000  to  2,700,000  pounds 
of  wool  a  year.  If  all  of  our  available 
wool  were  made  into  cloth  and  divided 
equally  among  the  women  and  men  of 
the  United  States,  there  would  not  be 
more  than  forty-five  square  inches  of 
this  cloth  that  could  be  alloted  each  per- 
son, and  if  the  present  decline  in  wool 
production  should  continue  there  will 
soon  not  be  enough  woolen  material  to 
make  a  respectable  breech  cloth  for  each 
person. 

Every  means  of  increasing  sheep  pro- 
duction should  be  encouraged.  The  Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  has  acted  very  wisely  in  estab- 
lishing sheep  clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
in  order  to  develop  the  sheep  industry. 
In  1917  about  1,500  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled for  this  work"  and  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  Texas.  Louisiana  and 
other  states  of  the  Southwest  have  sim- 
ilar organizations.  Farm  bureaus,  bank- 
ers, and  business  men  should  advance 
the  boys  and  girls  the  money  they  need 
for  this  proposition,  and  should  gladly 
take  the  notes  of  these  youngsters  for 
the  amounts  advanced  to  purchase  sheep 
they  need  to  carry  on  this  work.  These 
same  business  men  should  show  their 
patriotism  by  offering  suitable  prizes 
and  rewards  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  these  projects. 

Strenuous  efforts  should  also  be  put 
forth  to  increase  the  interest  in  sheep 
raising  in  general.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  sheep  we  will  increase  both 
our  food  and  clothing  supply  and  in  this 
way  aid  the  nation  along  both  lines. 
Kansas  and  the  states  of  the  'Southwest 
offer  unusual  advantages  in  certain 
phases  of  the  sheep  industry.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  is  the  lack  of  proper  legal 
protection  against  sheep-killing  dogs.  If 
the  owners  of  these  miserable  curs  were 
compelled  to  keep  them  chained  and  to 
pay  a  heavy  dog  tax  on  them,  this  nui- 
sance would  be  abated  in  a  large  meas- 
ure. Prof.  D.  A.  Spencer  of  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege says  the  climate  of  Oklahoma  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  winter  lambs  and  that  farmers  in  this 
section  find  it  a  profitable  undertaking. 
Lambs  will  grow  during  the  winter 
months  and  when  finished  at  three  or 
four  months  of  age  will  sell  at  unusual 
prices.  Good  to  choice  lambs  were  re- 
cently quoted  at  $18  to  $20,  which  cer- 
tainly made  it  worth  while  for  those 
who  had  them  to  market.  This  season's 
crop  of  lambs  will  bring  good  prices. 
The  mild  winters  of  the  states  of  the 
Southwest  afford  the  sheepmen  oppor- 
tunities to  succeed  without  expensive 
barns  and  sheds  which  northern  farmers 
must  have.  The  annual  wool  clip  will 
largely  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  so 
that  the  sale -of  market  lambs  will  be 
practically  all  clear  profit.  The  first 
cost  of  a  small  flock  is  so  moderate  that 
almost  every  farmer  can  afford  the  in- 
vestment. Sheep  farmers  in  the  North 
and  East  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
Southwest  as  a  profitable  field  for  their 
future  operations,  because  of  the  smaller 
investment  required  for  shelter  and  feed. 

Weed  and  underbrush  destruction  rep- 
resents  another   source   of   profit  and 
benefit  that  farmers  can  count  on  when 
they  have  sheep  on  their  farms.  Sheep 
will  eat  and  relish  a  large  percentage  of 
I  the  many  kinds  of  weeds  and  underbrush 
on  the  farm  and  will  thrive  on  them  if 
■  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  pasture  is 
!  covered  with  good  grass.    Sheep  will  do 
better  if   frequent  changes  of  pasture 
can  be  provided  and  of  course  such  an 
arrangement   will   require   some  cro^s 
fences  and  that  will  run  up  the  initial 
cost. 

h  "The  improvement  of  soil  fertility  by 
pasturing  sheep  is  a  phase  of  the  sheep 


industry  that  is  also  of  importance," 
says  Professor  Spencer,  "and  the  natural 
habits  of  the  sheep  enable  them  to  be 
particularly  useful  in  this  respect.  The 
flocks  will  always  be  found  on  the  knolls 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  thus  leaving  a 
large  portion  of  their  droppings  in  the 
field  in  places  where  manure  is  most 
needed.  Except  during  the  shearing  and 
lambing  seasons,  sheep  usually  require 
less  attention  than  any  other  class  of 
live  stock." 

Farmers  who  try  sheep  raising  and  be- 
gin in  a  small  way  will  find  it  profit- 
able. There  should  be  some  sheep  on 
every  farm  large  enough  to  provide  the 
pasture  and  grazing  range  required,  but 
it  will  always  be  best  to  begin  with  just 
a  few  and  then  gradually  increase  the 
number  from  year  to  year.  Good  prices 
will  undoubtedly  be  paid  for  mutton  and 
wool  for  many  years  to  come.  The  sheep 
industry  is  bound  to  vastly  increase  in 
Kansas  and  the  states  south  and  west 
within  the  next  few  years.  Farmers  in 
many  parts  of  Oklahoma  have  already 
shown  their  faith  in  the  sheep  industry 
by  greatly  increasing  their  holdings. 
Among  these  in  Eastern  Oklahoma  might 
be  mentioned  John  Middleton,  Avho  lives 
a  short  distance  north  of  Tulsa.  Last 
year  he  purchased  1,075  head  of  sheep 


A  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  member 
in  Osage  County  is  not  confining  his  live- 
stock venture  to  paying  for  a  dairy  cow 
from  the  profit  of  selling  cream  and 
feeding  skim  milk.  He  is  getting  a 
start  in  sheep  and  has  already  demon- 
strated the  profitableness  of  this  much- 
neglected  farm  animal. 

Ronald  Roney,  of  Scranton — for  that 
is  the  boy  to  whom  we  refer — mentioned 
incidentally  in  a  letter  about  his  dairy 
cow  that  he  had  used  some  money  from 
the  sale  of  sheep  in  making  a  payment 
on  his  note.  An  inquiry  as  to  his  sheep 
experiences  brought  the  following  letter : 

"Five  years  ago  this  spring  papa 
bought  our  start  in  the  sheep  business. 
He  bought  forty-one  ewes  and  a  buck, 
all  native  grade  sheep.  The  bunch  cost 
$190,  and  it  looked  to  many  like  a  fool- 
ish investment. 

"Our  first  year  was  not  so  profitable 
as  the  following  years  have  been.  Our 
wool  brought  only  18  cents  a  pound,  and 
our  lamb  crop  was  small. 

"The  next  year  we  culled  out  some 
of  the  older  and  poorer  ones,  keeping  in 
their  place  some  of  the  yearling  ewes. 
These  ewes  sheared  better  and  had  more 
lambs.  The  wool  brought  24  cents  a 
pound. 

"It  was  the  second  spring  that  I  got 
my  start  in  the  sheep  business.  A  ewe 
had  twin  lambs  and  died  and  papa  gave 
me  the  buck  of  the  pair  to  raise.  The 
lamb  did  well  considering  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  following  spring  I 
traded  him  to  papa  for  a  yearling  ewe 
which  had  a  little  l?mTo.  This  lamb 
when  sold  brought  $3  /0,  and  the  ewes' 
wool  paid  for  their  feed. 

"The  following  year  the  ewe's  lamb 
brought  over  $5.  The  next  spring  my 
ewe  had  a  ewe  lamb  which  1  kept  and 
bred  to  lamb  this  last  spring — 1917. 
This  young  awe  lost  her  lamb,  but  my 


in  Texas  to  put  on  his  ranch.  He  began 
first  in  a  small  way  and  his  success  was 
such  that  he  believes  his  present  pur- 
chase will  prove  to  be  a  splendid  in- 
vestment  owing  to  the  high  prices  of- 
fered for  wool.  The  excellent  quality 
of  sheep  that  he  has  put  on  his  ranch 
assures  a  ready  market  for  all  the  wool 
and  stock  he  has  at  top  prices.  His 
future  success  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest  by  many  farmers. 

Business  men  in  this  section  of  the 
country  should  not  only  use  every  means 
possible  to  increase  sheep  production  in 
their  territory,  but  they  should  also  seek 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  woolen 
mills  at  proper  places  to  utilize  the  raw 
product  that  is  now  shipped  to  the  North 
and  East.  There  is  not  a  single  knit- 
ting mill  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  or  Texas, 
yet  we  have  billions  of  tons  of  coal  be- 
sides gas  and  oil  that  would  provide 
cheap  fuel  for  all  such  enterprises. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  knitting  mills  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas, 
if  established  in  proper  places,  could  be 
made  paying  investments.  Their  early 
establishment  would  also  create  a  home 
market  for  wool  that  would  cause  more 
farmers  to  engage  in  sheep  raising  and 
thereby  build  up  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant industries. 


old  ewe  had  twin  lambs.  From  the  sale 
of  these  lambs  I  secured  the  money 
which  I  applied  on  my  cow  note. 

"This  spring  I  have  had  very  good 
luck  so  far,  as  my  young  ewe  had  a 
fine  pair  of  ewe  lambs  which  I  intend 
to  keep  and  turn  the  old  ewe  and  her 
lamb  in  the  fall.  Since  first  getting  our 
sheep  we  have  kept  good  pure-bred 
Shropshire  bucks  and  we  now  have  a 


EWE  AND  LAMB  BRED  UP  FROM 
RANGE  STOCK 


herd  of  good  ewes  all  of  our  own  breed- 
ing. Last  year  six  of  our  cull  ewes 
brought  $100  and  our  buck  lambs  sold 
readily  at  good  prices. 

"We  keep  our  sheep  in  an  open  shed 
during  the  winter  until  lambing  time 
approaches,  when  they  are  divided  into 
small  bunches  until  their  lambs  are  a 
couple  of  weeks  old,  when  they  are  put 
into  the  open  shed  again.  We  give  our 
sheep  plenty  of  roughage  in  the  winter 


with  a  small  ration  of  grain.  In  the 
summer  they  run  on  pasture  in  the  day- 
time and  are  kept  in  a  close  corral  at 
night.  We  have  never  had  any  serious 
losses,  either  from  disease,  coyotes,  or 
dogs. 

"In  the  month  of  May  I  finished  pay- 
ing for  my  cow  and  I  will  have  the  rest 
of  the  year  as  profit  above  the  cost  of 
the  cow.  My  feed  and  milk  records  will 
be  a  little  late,  as  I  got  my  test  report 
late,  and  I  wanted  to  get  this  letter 
written  and  my  cow's  picture  taken, 
which  I  am  enclosing." 


Requeening  in  July 

In  order  to  have  good  colonies  of  bees 
you  must  have  a  good  queen.  A  queen 
to  be  good  must  not  be  over  eighteen 
months  old.  If  you  can  afford  it,  it 
will  pay  better  to  buy  some  good  queens 
from  southern  breeders  in  July  or  Au- 
gust and  after  removing  the  old  queen 
introduce  as  directed  on  the  cage  the 
queen  comes  in.  If  not  able  to  buy,  you 
can  requeen  a\.  the  end  of  the  white 
honey  flow  in  July  as  follows:  Between 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  July  go  to  each 
colony  and  remove  the  old  queen.  If 
any  of  the  colonies  have  bees  that  are 
cross  or  poor  honey  gatherers,  mark 
those  colonies;  also  mark  the  ones  that 
are  especially  good.  The  colonies  that 
are  dequeened  will  immediately  begin  to 
build  queen  cells  and  in  nine  or  ten  days 
the  cells  will  be  nearly  ready  to  hatch. 
On  the  tenth  day  go  to  each  colony  and 
in  the  ones  that  were  cross  or  poor 
honey  gatherers,  remove  all  the  queen 
cells  on  the  combs.  Then  go  to  the  col- 
onies that  had  the  best  queens  and  get 
a  frame  of  brood  with  a  good  queen  cell 
on  it.  After  brushing  all  the  bees  off 
the  comb,  place  it  in  one  of  the  poor 
colonies,  and  put  a  frame  of  brood  from 
the  poor  colony  into  the  good  one.  Leave 
only  one  good  cell  in  each  hive.  If  you 
have  big.  strong  colonies,  you  can  divide 
part  of  them,  if  you  want  increase,  giv- 
ing each  part  a  queen  cell.  If  you  are 
running  for  extracted  honey,  you  can 
take  off  what  honey  the  bees  ean  spare 
at  this  time.  In  about  two  weeks  look 
through  them  again  and  if  any  of  the 
colonies  have  failed  to  secure  a  laying 
queen  one  can  be  given  them  or  they 
can  be  united  with  another  colony. 

You  will  not  have  oyer  2  per  cent  of 
your  colonies  fail  to  raise  a  fine  young 
queen.  If  you  will  do  this  for  a  few 
years  you  can  secure  a  much  better 
strain  of  bees,  and  they  will  build  up 
much  faster  in  the  spring  with  a  young 
queen  than  with  an  old  one. 

In  brushing  the  bees  off  the  combs,  be 
careful  not  to  jar  the  queen  cell,  as  it 
is  very  easy  to  injure  the  queen  while 
she  is  in  the  cell. — Harry  A.  Huff. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  to  take 
care  of  the  necessary  requirements  for 
box  cars  for  moving  wheat  with  reason- 
able promptness,  according  to  advices 
received  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  Railroad  Administration. 
The  box-car  situation  is  reported  to  be 
better  at  the  present  time  than  it  has 
been  at  any  period  within  the  past  three 
years.  On  May  1  box  cars  began  to 
move  into  wheat  territory,  and  wheat- 
carrying  roads  are  expected  to  have  on 
their  lines  more  than  the  normal  num- 
ber of  box  cars  owned  by  them.  Cars 
are  being  parked  in  wheat-loading  terri- 
tory which,  it  is  pointed  out,  was  im- 
possible last  year.  %  The  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration says  that  it  will  continue 
to  move  cars  to  wheat-loading  territory 
as  long  as  there  is  any  indication  that 
additional  cars  will  be  needed.  Through 
co-operation  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion grain  corporation  officials  are  con- 
fident that  congestion  of  wheat  at  the 
seaboard  will  be  prevented. 


It  is  usually  customary  to  maintain  a 
strawberry  bed  for  several  years.  A  bed 
which  is  to  be  carried  over  for  another 
year  should  be  moved  after  the  fruiting 
season  and  the  leaves  burned  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry  enough.  This  treatment  is 
advised  because  various  insects,  such  as 
the  strawberry  leaf  roller,  and  fungous 
diseases  which  attack  the  plant,  can  be 
kept  in  check  by  burning  the  leaves  in 
this  way.  Sometimes  when  large  quan- 
tities of  mulching  have  been  used  the 
plants  may  be  injured  by  the  burning. 


Boy  Starts  in  Sheep 
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The  Community  Church 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

church,  as  is  the  case  in  Marion,  Kan- 
sas, where  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
churches  are  united. 

In  many  instances  this  one  church  is 
of  the  character  that  is  coming  to  be 
called  "the  community  church,"  which 
ministers  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  people 
who  have  been  trained  in  different  forms 
of  polity,  yet  it  is  affiliated  with  some 
one  denomination  for  the  sake  of  fel- 
lowship that  will  give  the  opportunity 
for  world-wide  service  and  secure  help 
in  obtaining  a  pastor  and  needed  coun- 
sel. It  is  truly  an  American  church,  be- 
cause it  is  "of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  of  the  community." 

A  liberal  definition  of  such  a  church 
has  been  approved  by  the  National  Home 
Mission  Council  and  is  as  follows: 

"A  community  church  is  a  fellowship 
of  all  those  in  a  community  who  are 
professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
as  such,  while  they  may  retain  their  de- 
nominational faith,  are  united  to  fur- 
nish a  medium  through  which  they  may 
foster  His  spirit  and  advance  His 
purpose. 

"It  seeks  to  *urther  the  Kingdom  of 
God  everywhere,  and  selects  and  com- 
mends worthy  enterprises  for  support 
without  primary  regard  to  the  denomina- 
tional or  other  auspices  under  which 
they  may  be  conducted,  and  engages  to 
transmit  contributions  to  such  denomina- 
tional agencies  as  the  givers,  by  group3 
or  individuals,  may  designate. 

"It  usually  has  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  established  religious 
bodies,  and  when  so  related  there  are 
mutual  engagements  of  fidelity  to  the 
community  spirit  and  program." 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  community 
churches  the  one  that  is  composed  of 
the  people  of  many  churches  but  is  affili- 
ated with  some  one  denomination  is  now 
regarded  as  the  one  that  gives  most 
promise  of  a  life  of  continued  and  in- 
creasing service. 

Tornadoes  Unite  Churches 

At  Dublin,  Ohio,  in  1912  there  were 
three  churches.  A  tornado  struck  the 
town.  When  it  had  passed  only  one 
church  was  left  intact.  On  Sunday  all 
the  village  went  to  that  church  to  thank 
God  that  no  one  had  been  killed.  The 
service  was  so  inspiring  that  they  have 
been  worshipping  together  ever  since, 
though  some  property  problems  were  not 
yet  straightened  out  when  last  I  heai'd. 
Before  the  tornado  came  there  was  a 
total  of  123  members  in  all  the  churches. 
All  were  discouraged  as  well  as  divided. 
The  members  decided  to  form  one  church. 
Which  one  should  it  be?  They  selected 
a  denomination  which  was  not  repre- 
sented so  that  no  one  would  be  accused 
Of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
situation.  As  a  result  of  that  happy 
union  the  one  church  within  a  year  had 
over  twice  as  many  members  as  all  three 
of  the  churches  had  before  and  instead 
of  begging  for  home  missionary  money 
they  gave  over  fifty  dollars  to  foreign 
missions  and  more  to  many  other  good 
things.  And  the  one  church  is  loved  and 
respected.    It  serves. 

Are  you  going  to  pray  for  more  Kan- 
sas tornadoes?  Someone  must  have 
prayed  thus  for  Ohio,  for  I  recall  the 
record  of  the  Pleasant  Plain  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  state.  Three  years  ago 
in  that  town  there  were  three  churches: 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Lutheran.  I 
quote  from  a  questionnaire  which  I  sent 
recently  to  over  one  hundred  communi- 
ties working  on  this  problem.  One  ques- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"What  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
church  on  the  present  plan?" 

Answer:  "A  tornado  in  the  summer 
of  1915  which  unroofed  one  of  the  three 
churches,  twisted  another  off  its  founda- 
tion, and  left  the  third  intact.  Conse- 
qxient  union  services  and  the  influence 
of  a  retired  Methodist  minister  did  the 
rest. 

"The  Presbyterian  connection  was  es- 
tablished because  it  was  different  from 
any  of  the  antecedent  organizations." 

Do  you  catch  the  significance  of  this? 
Could  a  union  seem  more  improbable, 
even  impossible,  than  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Lutheran,  welded  into  a  Presbyte- 
rian church?  Verily,  cyclones  are  pow- 
erful. God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

But  what  of  the  results  ?  To  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  outlook?"  is  given 
the  answer,  "Altogether  we  are  a  happy 
family  and  the  ugly  head  of  schism 
seems  to  be  off  forever.  To  God  be  the 
glory,"  and  under  the  word  "Remarks" 
we  read,  "Membership  of  the  church  68, 
Sunday  School  120,  Young  People's  So- 
ciety 72.    Church  raises  over  $600  for 
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local  expenses.  Sunday  School  pays  its 
way  and  more.  The  young  people  of  the 
town  are  actively  engaged  in  construc- 
tive Christian  work  along  several  lines. 

I  might  continue  to  cite  cases  of  suc- 
cess in  the  efforts  of  local  churches  to 
be  Christian  in  spirit  and  practice,  but 
have  given  enough  to  show  that  it  can 
be  done.  Will  Kansas  fall  in  line  and 
solve  this  church  problem? 


Early  Plowing  Reports 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating."  Early  plowing  in  Montgomery 
County  resulted  in  large  yields  of  wheat 
in  1917,  according  to  the  figures  given 
out  by  County  Agricultural  Agent  Macy. 
In  a  few  cases  where  the  early  plowed 
land  became  foul  and  had  to  be  worked 
several  times  the  yields  were  less  than 
on  later  plowing. 

Here  are  the  figures:  J.  F.  Erdman 
harvested  24  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  on  land  plowed  July  4  and  only 
17.3  bushels  on  land  plowed  September 
15.  On  J.  A.  Hlnkley's  farm  wheat  on 
June  plowing  yielded  at  the  rate  of  20.3 
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bushels  to  the  acre  in  1916;  and  on  land 
plowed  September  10,  12.8  bushels.  Mr. 
Mack  says  that  results  this  year  will 
also  show  high  yields  from  early  plow- 
ing. In  Eastern  Kansas  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  plow  land  for  wheat 
as  early  as  possible  and  then  keep  it 
free  from  weeds  until  seeding  time. 


Order  Your  Fertilizer  Now 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  urging  farmers  to  make  known  their 
fertilizer  needs  for  the  fall  planting  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  It  points  out 
that  this  will  enable  dealers  to  combine 
their  orders  into  full  capacity  carload 
lots. 

This  step  is  made  necessary  by  the 
difficulties  in  handling  freight  at  this 
time.  The  railway  systems  of  the  coun- 
try are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  move 
the  tremendous  volume  of  supplies  for 
our  troops.  Many  who  ordered  their 
spring  fertilizers  late  did  not  receive 
them  until  after  planting  time.  Some 
failed  to  get  them  at  all.  Prompt  action 
will  tend  to  avoid  disappointment  this 
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fall  and  enable  every  farmer  to  start 
his  crop  right. 

The  intelligent  U3e  of  fertilizers  is 
one  way  by  which  the  farmer  can  in- 
crease crop  production  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  labor  expended  produce 
more  than  formerly.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  the  use  of  fertilizers  was  so 
profitable  as  now  with  crop  prices  high 
and  labor  scarce. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are  now 
being  operated  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Co-operate  with  your  gov- 
ernment by  ordering  your  fertilizer 
early.    It  will  relieve  the  car  shortage. 


Lambs  should  be  weaned  when  nearly 
four  months  old,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  lambs  and  the  condition  of  the 
ewes.  If  the  ewes  are  thin  and  the 
lambs  large,  they  may  be  weaned  ear- 
lier, giving  a  longer  Mme  for  the  ewes 
to  build  up  their  bodies  before  breeding. 
If  the  opposite  condition  prevails  the 
lambs  should  be  weaned  later.  The 
lambs  should  be  fed  a  good  ration  of 
grain  and  pasture  so  they  will  continue 
to  thrive. 


A  business 
that  is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEEPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  meat  products 
is  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
—the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  supplying  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  products  that  in 
the  main  are  perishable,  in  the 
exact  qualities  and  quantities  need- 
ed, to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company,  with  its  highly- 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress- 
ing, its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  refrigerator  cars,  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency. 

Today  American  meat  and  meat 
products  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the* hoof !  The  proceeds 
of  by-products,  made  out  of 
what  once  was  waste,  have  made 
this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America's  packing  in- 
dustry. And  America's  packing 
industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
equal  to  its  job. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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This  is  a  750-pound  latest  style 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Acknowledged  by  cow  owners  the  world 
over  to  be  the  closest  skimming,  the  easiest 
running  and  the  longest  wearing  separator 

360  pounds  of  butter  would  have  been  needed 

to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 
255  pounds  of  butter  will  buy  it  now. 
96  bushels  of  wheat  would  have  been  needed 

to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 
55  bushels  of  wheat  will  buy  it  now. 
139  bushels  of  corn  would  have  been  needed 

to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 

87  bushels  of  corn  will  buy  it  now. 

There  never  has  bee  na  time  when  you  needed  a  De  Laval  so  much. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  you  could  so  well  afford  to  buy  it. 

Don't  waste  food  and  money  and  time  trying  to  get  along  with  a  cream 
separator,  or  with  a  holf -worn-out  or  inferior  machine.  Order  .your 
De  Laval  NOW  when  you  need  it  most. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  him 
write  to  the  nearest  office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


I  WILL  SELL  YOU  AN  ENGINE 


On  Practically  Your  Own  Terms 

ALL  CASH.  worthy,  creditable  person,  anywhere 

P&DTfACH  *n  ^e  ^'  ^'  can  kuv  on  these  terms.  Any- 
*  n«t  tAallj  one  can  order  without  risk.   I  guarantee 
Or  NO  CASH  safe  delivery  to  your  station.   All  WITTE 
FIAWN  Engines  sold  on  5-year  guarantee. 
MJ\9  ww  111  My  factory  is  the  largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
the  world,  selling  direct  to  the  user.   You  get  your 
engine  quick— no  delay  in  shipping.  Can  Snip  Your 
Engine  Quick.    You  choose  engine  and'  plan  "of 
payment.  WITTE  Engines  are  best-looking,  best 
balanced,  easy  to  operate.  Money  Back 
II  Not  Satisfied  on  My  New  90 
Day  Engine  Oiler— FREE. 
-ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

SIGrVr5^^  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 606   Oakland  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1606  Empire  Bide, 
ttsburgh,  Pa. 


•  State  


Mail  lo  Witle  Enjiae  Work* 


One-third  of  the  graduates  and  ex- 
students  of  civil  engineering  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  are  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  road  building,  sanitary  and 
construction  work,  and  other  lines  of 
service.    About  one-half  the  number  are 


in  France,  and  some  have  taken  part  in 
the  fierce  fighting  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

An  important  requirement  in  weed 
control  is  to  keep  on  the  alert  for  new 
weeds  which  may  be  introduced  and  for 
native  weeds  which  are  developing  pesti- 
ferous tendencies. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Keep  Heifers  Growing 


nT  IS  easy  to  raise  a  dairy-bred 
heifer  after  she  is  six  or  eight 
  months  old.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  so  easy  that  so  many 
heifers  are  stunted  and  poorly  developed 
for  lack  of  suitable  feed.  The  value  and 
capacity  of  a  mature  cow  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  heifer,  so  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  essential  points  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  dairy-bred  heifers. 
Plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  kind  is  the 
first  point  in  raising  a  good  heifer.  As 
a  rule  heifers  after  being  weaned  from 
skim  milk  are  turned  out  on  pasture. 
During  the  pasture  season  they  will  usu- 
ally require  no  extra  feed  if  the  pasture 
is  good.  The  young  heifers,  however, 
cannot  get  enough  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing properly  when  a  hot,  dry  spell  cuts 
down  the  pasture,  as  so  often  happens. 
The  only  way  to  keep  them  growing 
properly  is  to  feed  them  some  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  to  help  out  during  the 
short  pasture  period. 

In  feeding  young  dairy  heifers  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  they 
need  plenty  of  the  kind  of  feed  that 
supplies  materials  for  bone  or  muscle; 
in  other  words,  growing  material.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  alfalfa  for  mak- 
ing bone  and  muscle.  The  aim  should 
be  to  feed  the  young  heifers  at  all  times 
so  they  will  keep  growing  and  remain 
thrifty  without  becoming  fat. 

Many  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  have  a 
theory  that  if  a  young  heifer  is  allowed 
to  get  fat  she  will  develop  a  tendency 
toward  using  her  feed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  body  fat  and  this  will  become  a 
fixed  habit  and  will  affect  her  milk 
production  when  she  is  in  milk.  This 
theory  has  been  held  for  'a  long  time, 
but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  prove 
it.  At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
Professor  Eckles  fed  heifers  in  various 
ways  before  calving  and  found  that  the 
heavy  feeding  of  dairy-bred  heifers  while 
young  had  no  injurious  effect  on  their 
productive  capacity  when  they  became 
mature  cows.  The  heifers  that  had  been 
kept  fat  all  their  lives  until  calving 
time  soon  lost  their  surplus  fat  and 
showed  no  more  tendency  to  fatten 
later  in  the  lactation  period  than  heifers 
that  had  been  raised  with  less  grain  and 
not  kept  fat  while  they  were  growing 
and  developing.  The  principal  effect  of 
the  heavy  grain  feeding  was  to  hasten 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  heifers. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  economy.  Body 
fat  is  an  expensive  product.  Feeding 
dairy-bred  heifers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  them  fat  simply  wastes  feed.  The 
more  economical  way  to  feed  is  to  give 
plenty  of  palatable  roughage  of  the  kind 
that  supplies  an  abundance  of  growing 
material.  This  sort  of  feeding  will  keep 
heifers  growing  without  laying  on  fat 
and  will  not  cost  so  much  as  it  would 
to  feed  them  on  grain  during  the  grow- 
ing and  developing  period. 

The  important  point  and  the  one  to 
keep  in  mind  is  to  be  sure  that  they 
have  enough  feed  to  keep  them  growing. 
It  is  almost  always  necessary  to  help 
out  the  pasture  at  some  time  during  the 
season.  The  tendency  is  to  overlook  the 
young  dairy  stock  because  they  are  not 
producing.  We  very  quickly  notice  a 
falling  off  in  milk  in  the  milking  herd 
due  to  short,  dry  pasture.  With  the 
young  heifers  the  same  condition  simply 
causes  a  check  in  their  growth  and 
might  pass  unnoticed.  If  these  periods 
of  short  feed  become  too  numerous  the 
heifers  will  begin  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  stunting  and  will  fail  to  grow  out 
into  as  good  cows  as  they  would  if  they 
had  had  plenty  of  feed. 

Cow- Test  Associations  Helpful 

No  one  agency  will  do  more  to  make 
dairying  successful  than  the  keeping  of 
records.  Many  a  man  has  had  his  eyes 
opened  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  cow- 
testing  association.  The  money  paid  to 
the  cow  tester  will  come  back  many 
times  multiplied  where  the  information 
he  puts  into  systematic  form  is  used. 
All  remarkable  dairy  development,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  has  come 
where  the  cow-testing  associations  have 
become  a  prominent  feature.  In  Den- 
mark, largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
these  associations,  the  average  annual 
yield  of  butter  per  cow  increased  from 
112  pounds  in  1884  to  224  pounds  in 
1908.   In  ten  years  a  Sweden  association 


increased  the  average  annual  butter  fat 
production  109  pounds  per  cow. 

In  this  country,  where  the  cow-test- 
ing association  idea  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, a  great  deal  has  already  beem 
accomplished.  The  first  association  in 
this  country  was  organized  in  Newaygo 
County,  Michigan,  in  1905.  The  herds 
in  this  association  were  already  much 
above  the  average  for  the  county,  the 
average  butter  fat  production  per  cow 
being  231  pounds.  In  eight  years  seven 
herds  showed  an  average  production  of 
284  pounds  butter  fat  per  cow,  and  the 
returns  over  cost  of  feed  had  increased 
from  $22.23  to  $51.08.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  cash  returns  increased  more 
proportionately  than  the  butter  fat  pro- 
duction. This  is  characteristic  of  dairy 
herd  improvement. 

In  cow-testing  associations  the  tester 
weighs  and  tests  the  milk  only  one  day 
in  each  month.  He  also  estimates  the 
feed  consumed.  On  the  basis  of  this  one 
day's  test  each  month  calculations  can 
be  made  which  very  nearly  approximate 
the  actual  production.  Dairy  Club  mem- 
bers who  keep  their  own  records  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  more  than  is  done  in  a 
herd  belonging  in  a  cow-testing  associa- 
tion, for  they  weigh  their  milk  at  every 
-milking.  They  are  getting  first-hand 
information  on  the  value  of  record  work 
in  dairying,  lessons  which  they  will  never 
forget.  We  can  count  on  club  members 
talking  and  boosting  for  cow-testing  as- 
sociations in  their  home  communities. 
Some  of  our  Dairy  Club  members  are 
already  members  of  associations.  As  yet 
there  are  only  three  of  these  associa- 
tions in  operation  in  Kansas. 


Handling  Cream  in  Summer 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  makes  the  following 
suggestions  on  the  handling  of  cream  in 
hot  weather: 

To  wash  milk  utensils,  use,  first,  cold 
water  for  rinsing;  second,  warm  water 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  good 
washing  powder  for  cleansing;  third, 
boiled  water  for  sterilizing.  Wash  the 
separator  thoroughly  after  each  separ- 
ating. 

Use  a  metallic  strainer;  it  is  practic- 
ally impossible  to  keep  cloth  strainers 
sweet  and  clean  and  free  from  bacteria. 

Skim  the  milk  as  soon  after  milking 
as  possible,  and  cool  the  cream  at  once. 
Skim  a  cream  testing  from  35  to  45  per 
cent  butter  fat.  Cream  of  this  richness 
keeps  best,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
so  sticky  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
stirred  and  accurately  tested.  By  skim- 
ming a  rich  cream,  more  skim  milk  is 
left  at  home  for  feed,  and  there  is  also 
smaller  bulk  on  which  to  pay  express 
charges. 

Do  not  mix  new,  warm  cream  with 
cold  cream  until  it  has  been  cooled  in 
the  shotgun  can  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. Keep  the  cans  of  cream  in  a  cool- 
ing tank  until  time  of  delivery. 

Deliver  the  cream  to  the  creamery  or 
cream  station  early  in  the  morning,  and 
not  less  than  three  times  a  week  during 
the  summer,  and  twice  a  week  during 
the  winter.  Protect  the  cans  of  cream 
from  the  sun  by  covering  with  canvas 
or  with  a  wet  sack  while  en  route. 


An  American -bred  Jersey,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sophie  19th,  sold  for  $10,099 
in  the  Hood  sale  last  month.  This  cow, 
Sophie's  Agnes,  is  now  on  test  and  prom- 
ises to  exceed  the  record  of  her  grand- 
dam,  Sophie  19th,  the  present  record 
holder  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Fifty-six 
American -bred  animals  were  sold  in  this 
sale,  the  average  price  being  $1,030. 
Most  of  them  were  direct  descendants  of 
some  of  the  highest  producing  cows  that 
were  in  the  herds  at  the  Columbian  and 
St.  Louis  expositions.  The  prices  paid 
indicate  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
Jersev  breed. 


DOWN  7 

ONE  YEAR  = 
TO  PAY 


2  2  A  Buy*  the  Hew  Butterfly! 

V  Junior  No.  ZH.    Light  run- 

■9   -|||  ning.   easy    cleaning,   close  M 
t  ^JV^F  skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 
*  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects in  materia]  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 
BfaOTO  hfi»ft._  Earn*  its  aim  coat  and 

3#  DAYS  FREE  THUL  more  by  what  tt  uvea 
in  rrrr»»m.  Porta!  bHnara  Free  candor-folder  and  "  'direct-  from* 
factory  "  offer.   Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ftlMUCK-MffM  Ct..  2181  MafshaH  Blvd..  CWC»60  I 
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Farm  Accounts  Valuable 


E  ARE  rapidly  coming  to  realize 
the  value  of  records  in  helping  to 
make  the  farm  business  more 
profitable.  The  Government's  call 
for  income  tax  statements  shows  us  how 
little  we  know  about  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  farm  business.  This  has 
greatly  stimulated  interest  in  farm  ac- 
counts and  we  fear  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  this  by  concerns  offering  farm 
account  books  for  sale.  The  subject  of 
farm  accounts  is  one  about  which  there 
are  many  misconceptions,"  says  J.  S. 
Ball  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Yearbook  for  1917.  Mr.  Ball  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  there  is  no  better  source  of 
practical  information  on  the  subject  than 
this  office. 

"We  have  been  too  prone  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  mere  formality;  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  farmers  were  expected  to  be- 
lieve that  if  they  only  had  certain  spe- 
cial kinds  of  books  and  forms  the  ac- 
counting would  be  easy  and  fruitful  in 
results.  Practically  all  farmers  keep 
records  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the 
average  farmer  is  not  easily  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  there  is  any  special 
virtue  in  merely  setting  down  columns 
of  figures,  yet  there  remains  a  class  of 
writers  on  this  subject  who  seem  to 
think  that  if  all  farmers  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  practice  double-entry  book- 
keeping all  the  problems  of  agriculture 
would  be  solved  as  if  by  magic. 

"No  one  knows  better  than  the  prac- 
tical farmer  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
cure-all  in  the  keeping  of  accounts  on 
the  farm.  The  practice  will  not  of  it- 
self turn  a  poor  farm  into  a  rich  one, 
a  poor  farmer  into  a  good  one,  or  losses 
into  profits.  Farm  records,  if  accur- 
ately kept  and  intelligently  utilized,  are 
an  aid  to  a  better  understanding  and  in- 
sight into  one's  affairs,  and  are  worth 
while  in  exact  proportion  to  the  accur- 
acy and  completeness  of  their  recording 
and  the  pertinence  of  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Farm  Records. 

"In  beginning  record  keeping  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  just  what  facts  about  the 
farm  business  should  be  shown  by  the 
records  day  by  day  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  as  useless  to  start  rec- 
ord keeping  without  having  thought  over 
and  decided  on  what  you  intend  to  have 
the  records  show,  as  to  begin  digging  a 
foundation  and  hauling  lumber  for  a 
building  without  first  deciding  on  the 
kind  and  size  of  structure  to  be  erected- 
No  farmer  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
start  his  teams  to  a  field  to  work  with- 
out first  making  up  his  mind  what  crop 
he  intended  to  grow  thereon.  It  would 
be  just  as  foolish  to  begin  record  keep- 
ing without  a  definite  idea  of  what 
facts  about  the  farm  business  the  ac- 
counts are  designed  to  bring  out. 

"When  this  thought  is  over  and  de- 
cided upon,  the  next  step  is  to  secure 
this  information  with  the  least  amount 
of  work  and  in  the  simplest  way.  The 
kind  of  books  and  forms  used  does  not 
matter  in  the  least,  providing  the  rec- 
ords are  complete  and  accurately  kept 
— but  a  method  is  desirable  that  will 
promote  facility  in  summarizing  the  rec- 
ords at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  contin- 
ued keeping  of  the  accounts  will  often 
develop  the  most  convenient  form. 
Usefulness  in  Accounts. 

"Usefulness  is  the  test  of  value.  The 
use  that  is  made  of  farm  accounts  is 
the  measure  of  their  value  to  the  farm- 
er, and  the  simpler  the  accounts  kept  by 
the  beginner,  the  greater  the  chance  for 
them  to  prove  of  use. 

"Among  the  oldest  examples  of  farm 
records  may  be  mentioned  the  practice 
of  shepherds  in  ancient  times,  who 
counted  their  flocks  by  dropping  peb- 
bles in  a  bag.  A  primitive  method,  but 
an  example  in  many  instances  well  worth 
the  time  it  took,  for  by  its  means  defin- 
ite facts  were  gained  and  losses  avoided. 

"In  sections  of  the  country  where  corn 
is  husked  from  the  shock  in  the  field, 
it  is  a  common  practice  when  hauling  it 
in  to  keep  tally  of  the  number  of  bush- 
els or  barrels  by  marks  on  the  side  of 
the  wagon  box.  This  is  another  instance 
of  a  primitive  record  from  which  full 
benefit  is  realized,  since  the  tally  is  used 
in  divisions  between  landlord  and  tenant 
and  is  also  the  record  by  which  the  husk- 
ers  are  paid. 

"Farm  records  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  heads:  records  of  happenings, 


and  records  of  money  transactions.  Sim- 
ple accounts  of  everyday  happenings  are 
often  of  great  value.  Every  farmer 
makes  a  note  when  a  calf  is  born  or  a 
sow  farrows.  Many  do  so  mentally 
only,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  note.  If 
such  notes  are  written  down  in  a  way 
that  makes  reference  to  them  easy,  they 
become  of  much  use  in  supplying  needed 
information  whe*  memory  fails.  Notes 
recording  other  everyday  happenings  of- 
ten prove  useful.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  dates  when  animals  are 
bred,  men  hired  or  discharged,  accidents 
occur,  pasture  season  begins  and  ends, 
first  and  last  frost  occur,  incubators  are 
set,  spring  work  begins  and  fall  work 
ends,  seed  time  and  harvest  occur,  etc. 
Such  notes  as  these  when  systematically 
recorded  and  constantly  referred  to  are 
of  much  value.  They  enable  one  to  take 
proper  precautions  as  to  feed  and  care 
of  animals  prior  to  the  birth  of  young, 
thereby  often  saving  both  mother  and 
offspring.  Disputes  with  hired  men  as 
to  wages  are  avoided  by  recording  when 
they  are  hired,  a  wage  agreement,  and 
all  amounts  subsequently  paid  them. 
Accident  records  are  of  value  when  seek- 
ing redress  for  damages,  pasture  data 
when  figuring  on  feed  supply,  and  frost 
and  other  weather  data  in  planning  the 
year's  work- 
Records  of  Money  Transactions 

"A  record  of  the  cash  received  and 
paid  out  is  made  by  many  farmers,  but 
all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
records  are  seldom  realized.  The  most 
important  use  made  of  them  in  many 
cases  is  as  a  means  of  checking  up  bills 
when  sent  in,  to  see  whether  all  pay- 
ments have  been  duly  credited.  The 
realization  of  even  this  small  part  of 
their  full  value  sometimes  makes  such 
records  well  worth  while.  There  is  no 
reason  why  every  farmer  should  not 
have  such  a  check  on  his  business  deal- 
ings, and  losses  can  often  be  avoided  by 
proving  credits  that  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  storekeeper. 

"When  the  year's  record  is  made  the 
cash  accounts  can  be  assembled  under 
headings  that  will  show  exactly  what 
branch  of  the  farm  activities  produced 
the  dollars  and  what  each  required  in 
the  way  of  cash  expenditure  to  keep  it 
going.  Some  farmers  are  apt  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  the  various  farm 
projects  by  the  time  it  takes  to  put  them 
through.  To  such,  a  complete  cash  rec- 
ord for  a  year,  properly  assembled,  will 
be  an  eye-opener.  Often  seemingly  un- 
important things  on  the  farm,  such  as 
the  flock  of  poultry,  produce  nearly  as 
much  net  cash  as  the  obviously  impor- 
tant. The  year's  cash  summary  helps 
the  farmer  to  get  a  better  perspective 
of  these  things. 

"In  using  such  records  as  an  aid  to 
future  plans,  hasty  conclusions  should 
not  be  drawn,  nor  should  snap  judgments 
be  taken.  The  fact  that  the  hogs  or 
the  corn  erop  brought  in  the  most  net 
money  last  year  is  no  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  all  the  activities  of  the  farm 
henceforth  should  be  devoted  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  hog  or  corn  raising.  It  may 
be  that  the  keeping  of  cows  was  partly 
responsible  for  making  the  hogs  so  pro- 
ductive of  net  cash,  or  that  the  growing 
of  wheat,  clover,  or  other  crops  in  rota- 
tion with  corn  made  the  latter  crop 
much  more  profitable  than  it  would 
have  been  if  grown  alone.  Similar  con- 
ditions will  be  met  with  on  all  farms, 
and  therefore  no  sudden  changes  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  a  few  ac- 
counts may  show. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  single  year's 
figures  will  occasionally  indicate  that 
something  is  radically  wrong;  will  show 
where  the  net  expense  of  one  farm  en- 
terprise is  a  great  drain  on  the  net  cash 
returns  made  by  the  others.  All  phases 
of  such  an  enterprise  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  unless  the  losses  can  be  as- 
signed to  some  reason,  such  as  a  bad 
season,  temporarily  adverse  market  con- 
ditions, epidemics,  or  similar  unusual 
conditions,  it  may  often  be  dropped  with 
profit. 

"Comparison  of  the  annual  figures 
year  by  year  is  another  source  of  profit 
from  the  use  of  accounts,  since  by  such 
comparison  a  true  perspective  and  in- 
sight into  the  makeup  of  the  business  is 
gained." 


The  war  will  be  the  test  of  us. 
And  kill  some  of  the  best  of  us, 
And  make  men  of  the  rest  of  us, 
And  leave  no  east  or  west  of  us. 
— C.  F.  J.,  in  The  New  Farm  Journal. 


Help  Fight 
the  War 

in  the 
Cornfield 

Save 
100  Per  Cent 
of  the 
Cera  Crep 

You  can  do  it  with  a  concrete  silo,  and 
keep  green  fields  on  tap  through  the 
winter. 

A  concrete  silo  prevents  the  40  per  cent 
waste  of  the  corn  crop  that  happens 
when  corn  is  harvested  in  the  old  way. 

You  should  have  a  concrete  silo  be- 
cause it  is  rotproof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

\Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56 
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Concrete  for  Permanence 


A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 
w 


We  offer  free  this  book' 
that  telle  you  about  many  1 
of  the  diseases  afflicting 
horses  and  how  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  it  at  your  ' 
local  druggist'a  or  write  us. 

Kendall's 
Spavin  Treatment 

is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy  Cor  the  treatment 
of  Ringbone,  Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements 
!  by  the  counter-irritant  method.   It  is  also  a  re- 
liable remedy  for  Curbs.  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts  and 
Lameness.   It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 

Read  what  James  H.  Thompson,  Fraaer  Mills,  B.  C,  writes  : 
•'Would  you  kindly  send  me  one  of  your  uorse  books?  I  h»r«  a 
I  Votorinarv  book  whlob  I  paid  95.00  for,  but  I  believe  I  can  get 
more  satisfaction  out  of  Kendall's  Treatise  on  tho 
florae.  I  gave  the  book  jou  tent  cao  before  to  an* 
etbei  barn  boes," 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette,  I 
Ark.,  writes: 
"Your  book  Is  worth  96.00  If  only  used 
OS  an  aid  In  locating  lameness.  Shoulder 
lameness  is  the  most  difficult  for  en  I 
inexperienced  man  to  locate.    It  I 
iB  easy,  however,  with  the  help  I 
of  your  book.'' 

Kendall's  Spavin  I 
Treatment  is  sold  at  I 
the  uniform  nriee  I 
of  $1.10  a  bottle,  orl 
6  bottles  for  $5.50.  j 
— War -J*  y0U  cannot  get: 
IS  HORSE      ^m*or  it  or  our  free  book] 
insurance  vour  local  druseist.  I 

write  us. 

DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Cnosbure  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


Get  a  one- or  two-man 

Saverfe-Ohio' 

The  logical  Silo  Kller 

Don't  wait  for  a  silo  filling:  crew.  Fill  silo 
when  cropiaright— refill  again  without  extra 
cost.  Get  an  1  Ohio"  to  fit  your  needs.  Va- 
riety of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up.  40  to  800 
tons  a  day.  Big  "Ohio"  features — direct 
drive,  friction  reverse,  single  lever  control, 
etc.  Automatic  beater  feed.  Silverized 
Silage— packs  air-tight— makes  better  food. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,   Box  352,  SALEM,  OHIO 
'Modem  Siige  MtDrafe,"  2S4-MH  ttil-iuk,  2Se< 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
bow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  j 

Electric  WhsetCo. 

34ElmSl,Qniiej,lll.' 


(bmeriom  JbraUdmcfcr 

WILL  NOT  HARM  NOR  HEAT 
YOUR  FORD  !  J:  Y.kV 


AMERICAN 
Calbertson  Bldg. 


"FOED-A-TRACTOB"  CO. 

Otlanoma  Pity,  Otla. 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 

Eleventh  and  McGee  Streete 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


July  6,  1918 


Lpcated  In  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


war 


KANSAS' GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  Ss£.-E3hfiii. 

all  files.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,,  conven- 
|  ient,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over)  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Of 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  for  $1.  f 

JtAEOLD  SOMERS.  ICO  DeEalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  M.  V 


(8H0016    AND    COLLI  81 8 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg    -    -    -  Kanaka 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  H Ah S. 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting1  designs 
With  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid.  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Nothing  counts  today  but  the  ending 
of  tli is  war  on  conditions  which  shall 
mark  the  ending  of  all  war  for  all  time. 
—The  New  World. 


The  men  in  our  army  and  navy  do  not 
expect  luxuries.  Should  we  at  home  ex- 
pect them?  Buy  necessities  and  War 
Savings  Stamps. 


We  desire  to  mafce  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing; 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Golden  Side 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jewelled  crown 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child. 

Or  a  mother's  prayer  to  heaven; 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling. 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,   slender  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 

— Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Davidson. 


Love  What  You  Have  to  Do 

If  I  were  a  fairy  god-mother,  I  would 
wave  my  wand  and  say  to  all  mothers, 
"Love  what  you  have  to  do."  Children's 
wants  are  so  numerous  and  a  mother  has 
such  constant  demands  made  upon  her 
that  she  needs  to  retire  within  herself 
often  and,  no  matter  how  tired  she  may 
feel,  repeat  again  and  again,  "I  love 
what  I  have  to  do."  Then  suddenly  she 
will  feel  better,  and  it  becomes  easier  to 
go  on  with  the  task  of  caring  for  and 
training  the  children.  It  pays  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  as  well  as  in  peace  of 
mind  and  satisfaction  of  spirit,  to  de- 
vote much  thought  toward  starting  the 
children  right. 

What  are  some  of  the  simple  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  our  little  ones?  Let 
us  begin  the  day  happily,  no  matter  how 
we  feel,  and  never  be  discouraged,  nor 
allow  the  children  to  become  so.  To- 
gether, mothers  and  children  can  learn 
to  be  honest,  obedient  and  faithful. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all 
virtues  thrive  best  in  a  healthy  body. 
Therefore,  give  the  child  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  have  him  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated 
room,  wear  clean,  whole  clothes,  and  eat 
simple  food. 

Let  the  children  take  hold  and  help 
about  the  house  a  little.  At  four  and 
a  half  years  old  they  can  wash  dishes, 
and  they  love  to  do  so.  An  oilcloth 
apron  will  keep  them  dry.  They  can 
also  help  make  beds,  brush  up  crumbs, 
and  do  many  other  things.  But  we  must 
not  nag  the  children  at  their  tasks,  re- 
membering that  interest  in  useful  work 
may  be  most  successfully  developed  by 
keeping  it  in  the  realm  of  the  play 
spirit. 

Let  us  teach  our  children  to  be  gen- 
tle of  voice  and  manner,  because  such  a 
bearing  attracts  good  friends,  whereas 
roughness  drives  people  away. 

We  have  churches  and  schools  to  help 
us,  but  it  comes  back  every  time  to  the 
parents  and  the  home  to  develop  in  the 
children  the  simple  practices  which  lead 
to  right  and  happy  living. 

We  must  be  patient  in  answering 
questions,  and  if  we  do  not  always  know 
the  answer,  let  us  try  to  find  out  with 
the  children. 

Fun  is  as  natural  as  breathing  to  most 
children.  Try  to  laugh  with  them  at 
their  simple  jokes. 

Let  us  take  a  little  time  at  the  end 
of  the  day  if  we  can  to  tell  a  short 
story.  The  quiet  will  do  us  good.  Per- 
haps we  may  have  seen  a  bird,  squirrel 
or  a  child  do  some  amusing  thing  as  we 
glanced  out  of  the  window  while  at  work. 
The  wind  may  have  been  chasing  the 
pretty  leaves  or  the  sun  playing  hide 
and  seek  among  the  clouds.  Stories  are 
not  all  to  be  found  in  books.  It  is  a 
big  accomplishment  to  learn  to  do  things 
in  the  child's  way — things  they  like  to 
do  but  which  we  have  often  denied  them 
because  we  felt  we  didn't  have  time  to 
be  bothered. 

If  we  have  a  fretful  child  to  deal  with, 
find  out  first  if  he  is  being  properly 
nourished;  then  try  telling  him  stories 
which  will  take  his  mind  off  himself. 

Many  children  are  often  disagreeable 
because  they  haven't  enough  of  the  right 
things  to  do,  such  as  games  and  songs 
that  provide  activity  and  stimulate  the 
mind,  and  occupations  that  answer  the 
child's  need  to  be  doing  and  making 
something. 

A  most  important  point  for  the 
mother  to  realize  is  the  necessity  cf 
sticking  to  the  lessons  she  needs  to  teach 


— every  single  day — until  the  right  hab- 
its are  permanently  formed  in  her  child. 

No  one  can  tell  us  exactly  the  things 
it  is  best  to  do  with  children.  But  if 
we  begin  to  watch  and  think,  read  when 
we  can  and  exchange  experiences  with 
other  mothers,  many  suggestions  will  be 
found  to  meet  our  needs.  Take  a 
glimpse  backward  into  your  own  child- 
hood and  many  ideas  will  occur  to  you 
in  that  way.  And  through  it  all  we  will 
find  that  the  children  are  helping  to 
bring  us  up,  too.  Courage  and  joy  pro- 
long life,  and  we  can  well  afford  to 
stand  and  wait,  feeling  sure  that  if  our 
motives  have  been  right  and  we  can  find 
something  to  love  even  in  the  hard 
things  of  life,  our  little  ones  will  see 
and  know,  and  will  "rise  up  and  call  us 
blessed." 


Note.  —  This  article  by  Mrs.  Mana 
Clark  is  one  of  the  series  containing 
suggestions  by  mothers  who  have  been 
kindergartners,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Kindergarten  Association. 


Save  Beef  for  Army 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  and  our  own 
armies  overseas,  strict,  voluntary  ration- 
ing on  beef  will  be  necessary  until  Sep- 
tember 15,  we  are  told  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. The  maximum  amount  to 
be  used  in  the  home  is  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  clear  beef,  or  one  and 
one-half  pounds  including  the  bone,  for 
each  person  in  the  household.  Public 
eating  houses  are  asked  not  to  serve 
beef  oftener  than  four  times  a  week. 
The  increased  supply  of  pork  this  sum- 
mer warrants  our  using  somewhat  more 
of  this,  and  at  present  it  will  be  a  di- 
rect service  to  our  armies  and  the  Allies 
if  we  to  some  extent  substitute  fresh 
pork,  bacon,  hams,  and  sausage,  for  beef. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  conserving 
the  beef  for  our  soldiers,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  most  of  us  eat  more  meat 
of  all  kinds  than  is  good  for  us,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather.  When  a  person 
is  exposed  to  great  cold,  meat  may  be 
recommended,  for  it  warms  the  body 
more  than  any  other  food.  In  hot 
weather  for  the  same  reason  it  causes 
increased  sweating  and  discomfort. 


Solutions  for  Killing  Flies 

The  United  States  Government  recom- 
mends formaldehyde  and  sodium  salicy- 
late as  the  two  best  poisons  for  the  de- 
struction of  house  flies.  They  have  their 
advantages  for  household  use.  They  are 
not  poisonous  to  children,  their  dilutions 
are  simple,  and  they  attract  the  flies. 

A  formaldehyde  solution  of  approxi- 
mately the  correct  strength  may  be  made 
by  adding  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  con- 
centrated formaldehyde  solution,  chem- 
ically known  as  formalin,  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Three  teaspoonfuls  of  pure 
sodium  salicylate — a  powder — to  a  pint 
of  water  is  also  the  proper  concentra- 
tion of  this  fly  poison. 

A  convenient  container  which  auto- 
matically keeps  the  solution  always 
available  for  flie3  to  drink  may  be  made 
by  filling  an  ordinary  thin-walled  drink- 
ing glass  with  the  solution,  placing 
bottom  up  over  the  glass  a  saucer  or 
small  plate  in  which  is  placed  a  piece 
of  white  blotting  paper  cut  the  size  of 
the  dish,  quickly  inverting  the  whole, 
and  placing  a  match  under  the  edge  of 
the  glass.  As  the  solution  dries  out  of 
the  saucer  the  liquid  seal  at  the  edge 
of  the  glass  is  broken  and  more  liquid 
flows  into  the  lower  receptacle.  Thus 
the  paper  is  always  kept  moist. 

Almost  any  odor  pleasing  to  man  is 
offensive  to  flies  and  will  keep  them 
away. 

Take  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  oil  of 
lavender,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  put  it  in  a  common  glass  atom- 
izer, and  spray  it  around  the  room  where 
flies  are.  In  the  dining  room  spray  it 
lavishly  even  on  the  table  linen.  The 
odor  is  very  disagreeable  to  flies  but  re- 
freshing to  most  human  beings. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8681 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist  fastens  with  three  buttons.  The 
collar  is  square  at  the  back  and  cut  in 
points  at  the  front.  The  waist  is  gathered 
at  the  shoulders.  The  sleeves  are  set  in 
without  fullness  and  the  long  ones  are  gath- 
ered into  deep  cuffs  which  are  trimmed 
with  turnovers  of  contrasting  material.  No. 
8673 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  is 
made  in  overblouse  effect  which  laps  at  the 
front  to  show  an  inset  vest  which  is  trimmed 
with  buttons.  The  long  sleeves  are  finished 
with  narrow  cuffs  to  match  the  collar.  The 
two-gored  skirt  is  fitted  in  with  shallow 
side-plaits.  No.  8^64 — Children's  Raglan 
Coat:  Cut  in  sizes  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
The  coat  buttons  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
center  front.  The  lower  part  of  the  coat  is 
cut  quite  circular,  and  therefore  it  hangs  in 
pretty  ripples.  A  small  shoulder  cape  which 
buttons  on  the  left  side  is  included  in  the 
pattern.  A  round  turnover  collar  and  deep 
cuffs  of  velvet  add  the  finishing  touch. 


No.  8S71 — Girls'  One-Piece  Dress:    Cut  in 

sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  is 
to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head,  and  it  hangs 
straight  from  shoulder  to  hem.  The  dress 
is  finished  with  one  of  the  new  narrow 
shawl  collars.  No.  8601 — Ladies'  Four-Gored 
Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inches  waist  measure.  The  front  gore  fits 
smoothly,  and  the  back  one  is  gathered  at 
the  slightly  raised  waistline.  The  side  gores 
are  finely  plaited  and  each  plait  is  stitched 
down  to  hip  depth.  No.  8568 — Ladies'  One- 
Piece  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  hangs 
straight  from  shoulder  to  hem,  but  a  nar- 
row belt  gives  it  a  more  graceful  appear- 
ance. The  dress  is  to  be  slipped  on  over 
the  head. 
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4  Geranium,  mignonette,  heliotrope,  and 
white  clover  odors  are  offensive  to  flies. 
They  especially  dislike  the  odor  of 
honeysuckle  and  hop  blossoms. 

,  According  to  a  French  scientist,  Hies 
have  intense  hatred  for  the  color  blue, 
and  decorating  rooms  in  blue  will  help 
to  keep  them  out. 

('  Another  simple  preventive  is  made  by 
mixing  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
i cream,  one  of  ground  black  pepper,  and 
one  of  brown  sugar.  This  mixture  is 
poisonous  to  flies  Put  it  in  a  saucer, 
darken  the  room  except  one  window,  and 
in  that  set  the  saucer. 

To  clear  the  house  of  flies,  bnrn  py- 
rethrum  powder.  This  stupefies  but 
does  not  kill  the  flies.  They  must  he 
ewept  up  and  burned. 

For  stables,  barns,  and  out  of  doors, 
borax  is  especially  valuable.  One  pound 
of  borax  to  twelve  bushels  of  manure 
will  be  found  desirable  as  a  poison  with- 
out injuring  its  manurial  qualities.  Scat- 
ter the  box  over  the  manure  pile  and 
sprinkle  with  water. 

Lye,  chloride  of  lime,  or  copperas- 
sulphate  of  iron — dissolved  in  water, 
crude  carbolic  acid,  or  any  kind  of  dis- 
infectant, may  be  used  in  vaults. 
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Split  Pea  Puree 

Wash  peas  carefully  and  soak  over 
night.  Cook  slowly  in  enough  water  to 
cover  from  four  to  six  hours,  or  until 
soft,  when  there  should  be  but  little 
moisture  left  in  the  peas.  Rub  through 
sieve,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  place 
in  casserole,  put  a  few  slices  of  fat — 
chicken,  goose  or  beef  fat — on  top  and 
bake  in  oven  until  material  is  heated 
through  and  fat  is  delicately  browned. 
A  few  slices  of  onion  may  be  cooked  with 
peas  if  desired.  This  is  a  meat  substi- 
tute. 


Green-Corn  Pudding 

This  is  a  delicious  way  to  serve  either 
sweet  corn  or  the  tender  field  corn.  A 
little  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  field 
corn,  if  desired. 

Husk  and  slice  twelve  good-sized  ears 
of  corn.  Slice  off  half  the  kernel  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  with  the  blunt  edge 
of  the  knife  scrape  out  the  milky  part 
that  remains  on  the  cob.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and 
three- fourths  cup  of  milk.  flake  for 
forty-five  minutes,  allowing  it  to  brown 
on  top.  This  makes  a  creamy  dish, 
which  is  best  served  in  the  pan  or  baking 
dish  in  which  it  bakes. 


Ways  to  Use  Cottage  Cheese 


HOTTAGE  cheese  is  a  food  that  we 
have  not  appreciated.  We  have 
used  it  as  a  side  dish  or  an  extra 
largely,  in  its  plain  form,  and 
have  not  considered  its  food  value  nor 
dreamed  of  its  possibilities."  These  are 
the  words  of  Miss  Rena  A.  Faubian,  one 
of  the  cottage  cheese  agents  sent  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  co-operation  with  state  exten- 
sion services,  into  forty-seven  states  to 
teach  the  best  methods  of  making  cot- 
tage cheese  and  new  ways  of  using  it 
which  have  been  originated  in  Uncle 
Sam's  food  laboratories  at  Washington. 
Miss  Faubian,  in  her  work  in  Kansas,  is 
urging  the  wider  use  of  this  food  both 
as  a  means  of  conserving  meat  and  as 
a  means  of  utilizing  skim  milk  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  She  says  it  is  a  palat- 
able, nourishing  1  product  that  can  be 
made  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home  with 
little  labor  and  expense.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  meat,  more  muscle- 
building  material  being  available  in  a 
pound  of  cottage  cheese  than  in  the 
same  amount  of  either  meat  or  eggs. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  850,  "How  to  Make 
Cottage  Cheese  on  the  Farm,"  gives  in 
detail  the  ordinary  method  of  making 
the  cheese  and  also  directions  for  using 
rennet,  a  junket  tablet,  or  pepsin,  in 
making  it.  This  gives  a  finer  and  more 
uniform  texture  and  requires  less  time 
and  attention.  The  following  paragraphs 
illustrate  some  of  the  ways  which  Miss 
Faubian  recommends  for  serving  cottage 
cheese.  Additional  recipes  are  given  in 
Circular  109,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
"Cottage  Cheese  Dishes."  Both  this  cir- 
cular and  Farmers'  Bulletin  850  may  be 
obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cottage  cheese  may  be  served  plain 
as  a  meat  dish  of  a  luncheon  or  supper 
in  place  of  cold  meat.  It  may  be  varied 
by  mixing  broken  nut  meats,  chopped 
pimentos,  finely-cut  green  peppers,  diced 
cucumbers,  or  other  crisp  vegetables  with 
the  cheese.  Horse  radish,  onion  juice, 
and  parsley  make  a  good  combination. 

Season  dry  cheese  rather  highly,  pack 
into  a  butter  earthen  or  enamel  dish, 
chill  it,  turn  it  out  on  a  platter,  and 
serve  it  in  slices  like  cold  veal  loaf. 

Mix  with  the  cheese  a  small  quantity 
of  left-over  ham  or  corned  beef,  finely 
ground,  and  season  the  whole  with  pre- 
pared mustard.  Serve  this  in  slices,  or 
turn  the  mold  out  on  a  border  of  lettuce 
leaves. 

Cottage  cheese  may  be  served  with 
cream  and  sugar  for  breakfast  or  supper 
to  take  the  place  of  meat  or  eggs.  Ber- 
ries, peaches,  or  other  fresh  fruits,  canned 
fruits,  raisins,  cut  dates,  or  other  dried 
fruits,  brown  sugar,  honey,  jam  or  mar- 
malade, or  chopped  nuts  may  be  added 
if  desired. 

Pour  over  cottage  cheese  any  fruit 
preserves,  such  as  strawberries,  figs,  or 
cherries.  Serve  with  bread  or  crackers. 
If  preferred,  cottage  cheese  balls  may  be 
served  separately  and  eaten  with  the  pre- 
serves. A  very  attractive  dish  may  be 
made  by  dropping  a  bit  of  jelly  into  a 
nest  of  the  cottage  cheese. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad 

Mix  thoroughly  one  pound  of  cheese, 
one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
one  tabTespoonf ul  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
salt  to  taste.  First  fill  a  rectangular  tin 


mold  with  cold  water  to  chill  and  wet 
the  surface;  line  the  bottom  with  waxed 
paper,  then  pack  in  three  layers  of  the 
cheese,  putting  two  or  three  parallel 
strips  of  pimento,  fresh  or  canned,  be- 
tween the  layers.  Cover  with  waxed 
paper  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until  ready 
to  serve;  then  run  a  knife  around  the 
sides  and  invert  the  mold.  Cut  in  slices 
and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  French 
mayonnaise,  or  boiled  dressing  and  waf- 
ers or  thin  bread-and-butter  sandwiches. 
Minced  olives  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
parsley,  and  chopped  nuts  also  may  be 
used. 

Cheese  Sauce 

One  cupful  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful 
of  cottage  cheese,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Thicken 
the  milk  with  the  flour  and  just  before 
serving  add  the  cheese,  stirring  until  it 
is  melted. 

This  sauce  may  be  tised  in  preparing 
creamed  boiled  eggs  or  for  ordinary  milk 
toast.  The  quantity  of  cheese  in  the 
recipe  may  be  increased,  making  a  sauce 
suitable  for  using  with  macaroni  or  rice. 
Creamy  Eggs  with  Cottage  Cheese 

1  cupful  milk 

1  tablespoonful  flour 

4  eggs 

1  cupful  cottage  cheese 
%  teaspoonful  soda 

1  tablespoonful  butter 
%  teaspoonful  pepper 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

Paprika 

Parsley  or  pimentos 

Make  a  thick  sauce  with  the  milk, 
flour,  butter,  and  seasonings.  Cook  five 
minutes  and  pour  gradually  on  the 
cheese,  which  has  been  neutralized  with 
the  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the  milk. 
When  the  cheese  and  sauce  are  well 
blended,  return  them  to  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler  and  reheat  over  hot  water. 
Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  pour  them  into 
the  warm  sauce,  and  mix  well.  As  the 
mixture  'sets  in  a  soft  custard  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler,  scrape 
it  up  carefully,  forming  large  soft  curds. 
The  mixture  is  cooked  when  it  is  of  a 
creamy  consistency  throughout.  This 
quantity  will  serve  eight  or  more  people. 
Cottage  Cheese  Loaf 

2  cupfuls  cottage  cheese 

1  cupful  left-over  cereal  or 

cooked  rice 
1  cupful  bread  crumbs  (dried 

in  oven) 
4  tablespoonfuls  peanut  butter 
V2  capful  chopped  peanuts 
1  teaspoonful  onion  juice 
A  pinch  of  sage 
Salt,  cayenne,  and  paprika 
Liquid,  if  necessary  to  mix 

Form  into  a  loaf  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  or 
until  brown.  Or  bake  in  a  greased  bread 
tin  and  turn  out  on  a  platter.  The 
cracklings  left  from  tried-out  fat  or  par- 
tially tried-out  ground  suet  may  be  used 
in  place  of  peanut  butter. 

Cheese  and  Potato  Croquettes 

1  cupful  cottage  cheese 

2  tablespoonfuls  chopped  parsley 
1  rounding  teaspoonful  chopped 

green  pepper 
%  teaspoonful  soda 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

Dash  of  cayenne 

Dash  of  paprika 

Mix  these  ingredients  very  thoroughly 
and  form  into  small  rolls.  Then  imbed 
the  rolls  in  mashed  potatoes  which  have 
been  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
forming  a  larger  roll  of  each.  Roll  the 
finished  croquettes  in  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  a  pan  containing  about 
one  tablespoonful  of  hot  fat  or  brush 
with  melted  fat  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 

You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 

We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
tor  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  p  D 


Town  ,  state. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 

Name  r.  p.  D  


Town  State. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


J«ly  6,  1918 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking;  for  bargains.  Tour  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— THREE  REGISTERED  JER- 
sey  cows,  all  young  and  bred.  Also  one  bred 
heifer.    Write  R.  O.  McKee,  Marysville,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  —  BULLS  TWO 
to  ten  months  old  from  tested  dams.  A.  G. 
Stevens,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  Triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McN'utt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN"  CALVES,  VIR- 
tually  pure-bred,  $L'5  delivered.  R.  ■  B.  Hel- 
len.  Sec'y  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE: — VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i 
either  sex,  15-1 6th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifullc 
marked.  J23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 

FOR  SALE — MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new,  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price,  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  WEANED.  $5.  FRANK 
Barrington,  Sedan,  Kansas. 

XIXE  RUSSIAN  AND  STAG-CROSSED 
pups,  six  weeks  old;  nine  coyote  pups,  two 
months.    Paul  Fife,  Nickerson,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  A.  H.  GRIFFIN,  OF 
Route  5,  Olathe,  Kansas,  on  May  22,  1918, 
one  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  male  calf  about 
six  weeks  old,  color  red,  weight  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  appraised  at  $10.  F.  K. 
Smead,  County  Clerk,  Olathe,  Kansas. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co..  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 

REAL  ESTATE.  

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
particulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — 18-HORSE  COMPOUND  AD- 
vance  engine  and  separator  32  in.  Also  21- 
horse  Advance  engine  with  36-in.  Rumely 
separator,  all  complete,  ready  to  thresh. 
Threshed  only  two  short  seasons.  Bargain. 
$1,750,  choice.  Terms.  Masopust  Bros., 
Ellsworth,  Kansas. 


TRACTORS. 


SMALL  AVERY  TRACTOR.  BRAND  NEW. 
Uses  your  horse-drawn  implements.  P.  M. 
Cory.  Lane,  Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1.50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar.  Delphos,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

NOX -FERTILE  EGGS.  BROILERS  AND 
hens  wanted.  Coops  cases  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

WHEAT  LAND  TO  RENT.  Write 
Niquette  &  Bosworth,  Garden  City,  Kansas 

CHEAP  PASTURE  LAND 

noo'd  grass,  well  watered.    Write  for  prices, 
"quette  &  Bosworth,  Garden  Cjty,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 
Holsteins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch.  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Ka 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Poland  Chinas. 

8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell.  Howard,  Kan. 
2  4 — Bert  Harriman,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 

15 —  H.    B.    Walter   &    Son,  Effingham, 

nsas. 

16 —  Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
31 — F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka.  Kansas. 
31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

7 —  Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 

8 —  Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 

Oct.  18 — Wreath  &  Givens,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son,  Ness  City,  Kansas, 
have  built  up  one  of  the  best  herds  of 
Poland  Chinas  in  the  West.  A  strong  trio 
of  boars  is  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  A  Big 
Wonder  by  King  of  Wonders,  his  dam  Big 
Giantess,  will  weigh  about  one  thousand 
pounds  in  breeding  condition;  Big  Hadley 
Jr.,  a  line-bred  Hadley  with  a  Tecumseh 
cross,  is  aking  good  as  a  breeder;  and  Long 
Bob  by  Big  Bob  2d  by  Big  Wonder  is  also 
in  the  herd.  This  pig  was  the  junior  cham- 
pion at  the  Kansas  State  Fair  last  year 
and  Is  proving  a  valuable  breeder.  King 
Price  Wonder  by  King  of  Wonders,  dam  Big 
Giantess  by  Big  Ben,  is  siring  a  very  classy 
lot  of  pigs  and  is  one  of  the  good  boars  of 
the  breed.  Messrs.  Erhart  &  Son  will  ex- 
hibit at  the  leading  fairs  this  year  and  will 
hold  a  fall  sale  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  on 
October  23,  and  will  sell  a  draft  of  twenty- 
five  spring  boars  and  twenty-five  spring 
gilts. 


C.  H.  Black,  of  Marion,  Kansas,  as  made 
a  success  with  his  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey 
swine.  Mr.  Black  is  a  booster  for  better 
live  stock  on  the  farms.  He  has  a  small 
herd  of  Percheron  horses,  including  an  im- 
ported stallion  and  two  imported  mares  that 
have  produced  several  colts.  The  herd  of 
Durocs  is  headed  by  Giant  Crimson  by  G. 
M.'s  Crimson  Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder 
4th.  his  dam  Cherry  Girl  by  Good  Enuff 
tfhief.  Giant  Crimson  is  assisted  by  a  very 
promising  young  boar,  Red  Cross  Path- 
finder. This  pig  was  bought  in  the  W.  T. 
McBride  sale  at  Parker,  Kansas,  last^spring 
for  $245,  and  the  entire  amount  was  do- 
nated to  the  Red  Cross.  Red  Cross  Path- 
finder is  by  old  Pathfinder  and  out  of  Miss 
Parker  by  Parker's  Wonder  by  Ladore 
Wonder. 


Marlow  &  McCarger,  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
owners  of  one  of  the  famous  Holstein  herds 
in  Minnesota,  report  their  herd  making  a 
good  record.  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes 
14th,  one  of  the  bulls  that  has  been  used 
in  this  herd,  is  a  brother  to  Queen  Piebe 
Mercedes  with  a  butter  record  of  1,389.45 
pounds,  milk  30,230.2  pounds  at  four  years. 
His  first  three  daughters  made  seven-day 
butter  records  ranging  from  IS. 13  pounds  to 
20.09  pounds  at  two  years.  A  feature  of 
their  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of 
young  stock. 


Walter  Dodd,  owner  of  Dodd's  Breeding 
Farm,  Jasper,  Missouri,  and  one  of  Mis- 
souri's high  class  herds  of  old  original  big- 
boned  Spotted  Polands,  reports  his  herd  do- 
ing well  and  his  choice  lot  of  spring  pigs 
growing  out  fine.  Mr.  Dodd  started  his  herd 
several  years  ago  with  the  best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.  His  herd  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  such  boars  as  the  famous 
old  Budweiser,  Brandywine,  Good  Enough. 
Big  Jim,  Lucky  Judge,  and  Honest  Abe.  all 
of  them  classes  among  the  breed's  most 
famous  sires. 


Dr.  M.  F.  Marks  of  Valley  Falls.  Kansas, 
has  made  a  success  with  his  milking  strain 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  Doctor  Marks  has  used 
a  number  of  very  high  class  bulls  in  his 
herd,  but  for  years  he  has  bred  for  milk 
production.  He  has  on  the  farm  today  a 
number  of  exceptionally  heavy  milkers. 
Doctor  Marks  is  a  stickler  for  color,  and 
nothing  but  solid  reds  are  kept  in  the  herd. 
The  past  two  years  a  pure  Scotch  bull. 
Double  Diamond  by  Diamond  Goods,  has 
been  used  in  the  herd,  and  a  number  of 
cows  In  the  herd  are  by  Choice  Lancaster. 
The  herd  cows  now  number  about  sixty 
head  and  a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time 
is  a  choice  lot  of  young  hulls  sired  by  Dou- 
ble Diamond. 


Marketing  Poultry  Products 


jHE  greatest  loss  in  all  kinds  of 
farming  in  the  United  States  is 
in  marketing,  the  getting  of  the 
product  to  the  consumer.  Eggs 
traveling  the  usual  route  from  the 
farmer  to  the  local  store  then  to  the 
commission  merchant  and  from  him  to 
the  retail  grocer  lose  half  their  value  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  home  kitchen 
and  sell  for  half  of  their  first  worth. 
The  farmer,  besides  losing  half,  has 
taken  out  of  the  receipts  a  profit  for 
each  man  who  handles  the  eggs. 

Few  good  poultry  raisers  know  how 
to  market  their  products  to  get  the  top 
prices.  In  November,  a  Central  Missouri 
poultryman  came  to  me  to  learn  about 
the  advantages  for  poultry  raising  of  a 
locality  a  thousand  miles  away.  I  gave 
him  the  information  wanted  and  then 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  push  the  busi- 
ness where  he  was,  as  I  thought  his 
location  unusually  good.  He  said  that 
he  had  the  best  of  success  in  raising 
poultry  and  in  producing  eggs  but  that 
the  market  was  so  low  that  there  was 
no  profit  in  the  business  and  he  was 
going  to  move. 

Within  a  short  distance  east  of  where 
this  man  lived  was  located  a  poultry  es- 
tablishment with  3,000  laying  hens  that 
that  week  were  receiving  at  their  home 
station  56  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.  A 
short  distance  west  was  another  poul- 
tryman who  has  been  offered  50  cents  a 
dozen  for  all  the  eggs  he  could  produce 
through  the  fall  and  winter.  The  man 
who  was  looking  for  a  new  location  was 
a  successful  producer  but  did  not  know 
how  to  find  a  market. 

To  secure  a  good  market,  the  first 
step  is  to  produce  a  choice  product. 
Eggs  should  be  graded  and  only  those 
large  and  uniform  in  size  and  color 
should  be  offered  to  the  good  buyer. 

In  cool  weather  the  eggs  should  be 
gathered  daily  or  twice  a  day;  in  warm 
weather,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
Every  doubtful,  every  cracked  and  every 
dirty  egg  should  be  rejected.  The 
selected  fresh  eggs  should  be  placed,  as 
soon  as  gathered,  in  a  cool,  clean,  dry 
place,  free  from  all  bad  odors.  The 
choice  eggs,  as  fast  as  gathered,  should 
be  put  in  clean  cases,  using  clean,  fresh 
fillers.    They  should  be  marketed  often. 

A  beginner  following  this  plan  can  get 
at  the  start  five  cents  a  dozen  premium 
for  his  eggs  at  any  good  grocery  store. 
In  a  few  months  large  consumers  will 
find  him  out  and  offer  him  a  consider- 
ably higher  premium,  and  if  he  keeps 
on,  never  offering  any  but  the  choicest 
fresh  eggs,  he  can  in  a  year  or  two  put 
his  eggs  in  cartons  and  sell  them  at  any 
high  price  within  reason. 

A  location  should  be  selected  within 
easy  delivering  distance  to  the  railroad. 
Any  railroad  station  is  a  good  market, 
or  is  within  reach  of  a  good  market,  for 
choice  eggs  and  poultry.  Ouray,  Colo- 
rado; 388  miles  southwest  of  Denver,  has 
been  getting  eggs  for  years  from  South- 
east Kansas.  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, 289  miles  west  of  Denver,  has  been 
getting  both  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Omaha,  580  miles  east  of  Denver. 

The  poultryman  can  always  get  a  good 
price  for  his  products  if  they  are  strictly 
choice  and  he  has  the  "selling  sense"  well 
developed.  At  one  town  in  Oklahoma 
fresh  eggs  were  selling  at  10  cents  and 
lower  a  dozen,  and  the  farmers  claimed 
the  rates  were  so  high  that  they  could 
not  get  a  market  outside.  Six  hours  ride 
by  rail  was  another  town  where,  at  the 
same  dates,  eggs  had  a  quick  sale  at 
25  cents  a  dozen.  The  express  rate  be- 
tween the  two  places  was  li  cents  a 
dozen.  In  June,  1911,  the  dry  land 
farmers  around  a  leading  town  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle  were  advised  to  go 
largely  into  egg  production.  They  said 
their  local  market  was  oversupplied  and 
rates  prohibited  shipping.  The  express 
rates  to  mountain  towns  of  Colorado 
were  3.7  cents  a  dozen  and  4.5  cents  a 
dozen  to  towns  of  New  Mexico,  where  in 
both  states  eggs  were  having  a  quick 
sale  at  25  cents  to  35  cents  a  dozen. — 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 


more  food  and  better  quality,  we  feel  it 
a  duty  to  call  attention  to  specific  in- 
stances of  special  success. 

The  writer  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour 
with  Charles  I.  Grant,  Elk  Falls,  Kan- 
sas, finding  him  to  be  one  of  our  pro- 
gressive poultrymen,  27  years  old,  mar- 
ried after  having  received  a  fair  school 
education  and  taking  a  thorough  busi- 
ness course.  He  purchased  ten  acres  of 
rough  land  in  the  "Flint  Hills"  district 
of  Kansas,  where  he  has  established  a 
poultry  ranch  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Grant  told  the  writer  that  he 
started  five  years  ago  with  $1,000  cap- 
ital and  by  following  good  business  prin- 
ciples has  built  for  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  and  an  increasing  business 
that  promises  large  returns  in  the  near 
future.  He  had  approximately  2,000' 
beautiful  White  Leghorns  on  his  ranch 
that  are  well  housed,  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  they  are  bringing  him  an 
income  far  in  excess  of  the  pay  of  the 
average  office  man.  Mr.  Grant  has  built 
up  his  flock  by  constantly  improving 
until  his  hens  are  averaging  better  than 
200  eggs  per  season.  In  the  spring  of 
1917  he  sold  fifty  dozen  cockerels  for 
broilers,  and  reserved  a  fine  lot  of  pul- 
lets for  winter  layers. — Frank  Cope. 


Preparing  Broilers  for  Market 

In  getting  our  early  chicks  onto  the 
market  we  should  have  them  in  prime 
condition.  To  do  this  it  is  best  to  have 
a  small  yard,  say  eight  to  ten  feet 
square,  with  a  roosting  coop  or  box 
within.  Look  over  your  flock,  pick  out 
those  you  want  to  sell,  put  from  twelve 
to  twenty  in  the  yard,  and  feed  all  they 
will  clean  up  about  four  times  a  day. 
Keep  plenty  of  grit  and  water  before 
them;  also  keep  everything  clean  and 
free  from  vermin.  A  mixture  of  ground 
grain  is  best  for  fattening  chicks.  The 
fattening  period  should  be  from  eight  to 
ten  days  and  in  this  length  of  time  if 
they  are  of  proper  size — two  to  two  and 
one-half  pounds — they  will  make  a  gain 
of  from  three-fourths  pound  to  one  pound 
each  and  be  in  such  fine  fat  condition 
as  to  bring  the  very  highest  price.  One 
of  the  best  feeds  for  small  chicks  or 
chicks  of  fattening  size  is  made  by  mix- 
ing equal  parts  of  ground  corn,  ground 
oats,  and  wheat  bran,  with  a  little  blood 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal  and  enough 
milk  or  water  to  make  a  crumbly  mash. 
A  little  table  salt  may  be  added.  Young 
ducks  can  also  be  fattened  by  the  same 
process  and  will  respond  to  the  fatten- 
ing process  much  more  readily  than  if 
let  run  at  large. — Mrs.  Lrzzre  B.  Grif- 
fith, Emporia. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Rats 

Here  is  a  new  way  to  get  rid  of  rats, 
and  by  the  wholesale.  A  reader  sent 
it,  and  vouches  for  its  success  after  years 
of  use.  If  a  dirt  floor,  dig  a  hole  and 
sink  a  metal  wash  tub  even  with  the 
floor.  If  a  wood  or  concrete  floor,  put 
boards  up  to  the  rim  of  the  tub,  so  the 
rats  may  walk  upon  them.  Then  grease 
the  inside  of  the  tub  from  the  top  down 
about  six  inches,  and  fill  the  tub  with 
water  up  to  where  the  grease  starts. 
Sprinkle  hay- seed  on  top  of  the  water, 
and  corn  meal  on  top  of  that.  Place  two 
slats  or  narrow  boards  across  the  top 
of  the  tub.  with  hay-seed  and  a  little 
corn  meal  on  them.  Place  these  slats  a 
little  distance  apart,  say  several  inches. 
In  the  morning  pick  out  the  drowned 
rats,  and  repeat  every  day  until  they 
are  gone.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
results. — Poultry  Item. 


Unusual  business  now  means  resump- 
tion of  business  as  usual  later. 


A  Poultry  Success 

In  these  days  of  food  conservation 
when  it  behooves  everyone  to  produce 


Many  poultrymen  grind  part  of  their 
chicken  feed  into  a  meal  so  that  it  can 
be  fed  either  as  a  wet  or  dry  mash.  If 
all  the  food  eaten  must  be  ground  by 
the  fowl,  it  will  use  up  some  energy, 
which  requires  food  to  furnish  it.  It 
has  been  found  that  in  forcing  chickens 
for  quick  growth  or  egg  production,  feed- 
ing a  portion  of  ground  feed  is  a  great 
help.  Part  of  the  work  of  digestion  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  artificial  grind- 
ing, and  the  hen  so  fed  can  use  the  en- 
ergy that  is  saved  for  something  else. 
This  is  the  real  advantage  of  feeding 
ground  grain. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  1 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  2 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  3 


BEATUIFUL 


SIZE  16x22 
INCHES 


PATRIOTIC 


PRINTED  IN 
COLORS 


PICTURES 


Each  Picture  Tells  Its  Own  Story    Get  One  or 
more  of  them 


FREE 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  5 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  4 


Kansas  Farmer  has  just  completed  arrange- 
ments to  supply  its  subscribers  with  any  or  all 
of  the  beautiful  patriotic  pictures  illustrated  in 
miniature  on  this  page.  The  illustrations  here- 
with cannot  do  justice  to  the  real  pictures  on 
account  of  the  greatly  reduced  size.  The  pictures  we  will  send  you  are  full  16  x 
22  inches  in  size  and  all  except  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  appropriate  colors.  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  black 
and  white.   They  are  really  fine  pictures.   We  are  sure  our  subscribers  will  like  them. 

SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFERS 

OFFER  NO.  1.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  three  months 
at  25  cents,  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid. 

OFFER  NO.  2.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page,  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid.  Or  if 
you  desire,  send  your  own  renewal  subscription  for  one  year  at  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  these 
beautiful  pictures. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  FOR  TEN  DAYS  ONLY    In  sending  your  remittance,  order  pictures  by  number. 


USE  ONE  OF  THESE  COUPONS  TODAY 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to 

Name   

Town   

Sttae  R.  F.  D  

Sand  Picture  No  to 

Name   — 

Town    

State  R.  F.  D   


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  6 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  to  the 
following: 

Name   

Town   _ 

Sttae  r,  j?#  d  

Send  Pictures  Nos  

Name     

Town   

State  R.  F.  D . 


...to 
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July  6,  1918 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Sand  Springs  Farm 


HIGH   PRODUCING   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Note  Official  Records  Made  on  Our  Farm 

Full  aged  class,  19,810  pounds  milk,  G70  pounds  butter  in  twelve 
months:  four-year-old  class,  2,040  pounds  milk,  101%  pounds  butter  in 
thirty  days;  two-year-old  class,  11,000  pounds  milk,  450  pounds  butter  in 
twelve  months.     Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  solicited. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  from  my  registered  herd,  four  cows  from  four  to  six  years  old; 
two  heifers,  two  years  old,  extra  good;  four  yearling  heifers  and  four  high-grade  cows; 
four  registered  bulls  of  serviceable  age.     Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

J.  W.  MEYER,  NORTON  VDLLE,  KANSAS. 

M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$25  Holsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Twelve  heifers  and  three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure;  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $20 
each,  crated. 

FERNWOOD    FARM,    WAUWATOSA,  WIS. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
Old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin, 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good   fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.     All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE      -      CARLTON,  KANSAS 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 

From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young' cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAGEE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANUTE    KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Thrifty  Holstein  Calves 

100  High-Grade  Holsteins 

Fifty  large  two-year-old  springers,  50  large 
one-year-old  calves,  just  what  you  want  for 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Club. 
W.  J.  O'BRIEN,  TONGANOXIE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


3.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — 'Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENTON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR 
SALE 

Two  to  nine  months.     Also  females.  Bred 

right,  priced  right. 
MARLOW  &  McCARGER,  Mankato,  Kansas 

BRAERURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

!f    HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale — Twenty -five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.  WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  15. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE       -       PARKER,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,    MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.   JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 


Brttdtrs'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
D.  3.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Ean. 


trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow.  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

While  labor  is  short,  farmers  must 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  neighbor  by 
neighbor,  where  the  battle  is  thickest. 


Reducing  Fire  Hazards 


O  ONE  is  so  helpless  when  fire 
gets  started  among  his  buildings 
or  in  his  fields  as  the  farmer. 
Every  year  large  losses  of  grain, 
hay  and  other  food  supplies  occur.  Last 
week  a  food  administrator  in  one  of  the 
counties  reported  that  five  fires  were 
started  in  harvest  fields  by  one  loco- 
motive between  two  stations.  Steps 
were  taken  at  once  to  reduce  this  fire 
hazard  to  the  minimum,  and  different 
railroad  companies  are  appointing  men 
to  take  special  charge  of  guarding 
against  such  losses. 

Self  interest  should  prompt  us  to  do 
everything  possible  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazards  on  the  farms,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  becomes  a  matter  of  na- 
tional interest  because  of  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  our  food  supplies  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  season  is  now 
at  hand  when  barns  are  being  filled  with 
grain  and  hay  and  it  is  at  this  time 
when  granaries,  barns  and  storehouses 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  food  sup- 
plies that  they  are  most  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Food  Administration  just  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  the  only  large  handlers  of  food  sup- 
plies who  are  not  subjected  to  the  super- 
vision of  inspectors  to  guard  their  hold- 
ings against  loss  by  fire.  In  pointing 
this  out  it  is  urged  that  in  view  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  guarding  this  sea- 
son's stored  crops  all  farmers  look  upon 
the  destruction  or  loss  of  food  through 
fire  as  a  misfortune  to  the  nation  and 
the  Allies  as  well  as  a  personal  loss. 

Prominent  among  the  many  sources  of 
fire  in  the  country  are:  Lightning,  de- 
fective flues  and  stoves,  spontaneous 
combustion,  carelessness  with  matches, 
incendiarism,  and  sparks  from  chimneys 
and  locomotives.  Most  property  owners 
understand  the  most  effective  means  of 
fire  protection  and  control,  but  partic- 
ular attention  should  be  called  to  the 
importance  of  removing  all  inflammable 
trash  from  the  vicinity  of  buildings  and 
to  provide  proper  equipment  in  ladders 
and  buckets  where  more  modern  means 
for  extinguishing  fires  is  lacking.  Prop- 
erly installed  lightning  roc's  and  conduc- 
tors will  reduce  the  lightning  danger. 
The  paramount  thought  at  the  present 
time  should  be  to  do  everything  possible 
to  avoid  not  only  the  loss  of  the  farm 
buildings  but  the  human  food  and  ani- 
mal feed  they  contain. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasts  with  its  in- 
creasing drafts  of  soldiers  and  ammuni- 
tion workers,  the  world  will  steadily 
produce  less  and  less  food.  If  this  year's 
harvest  provides  any  reserve  it  should 
be  the  first  duty  of  the  American  people 
to  place  every  grain  that  can  be  saved 
into  storage  for  future  use. 


Threshermen  Must  Report 

It  has  been  announced  that  all  thresh- 
ermen must  make  periodical  reports  to 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  wheat  threshed  and 
the  acreage  from  which  it  was  produced. 
A  list  of  threshermen  is  being  compiled 
and  blanks  for  making  the  reports  will 
be  furnished  together  with  a  pocket 
memorandum  book  for  daily  records.  The 
reports  will  be-  called  for  beginning  with 
the  threshing  of  this  year's  crop  of  win- 
ter wheat.  County  agricultural  agents 
will  aid  in  distributing  the  blanks. 

The  information  obtained  in  this  way 
wifl  be  furnished  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
These  reports  should  provide  a  complete 
and  accurate  check  on  the  advance  wheat 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 


Who  Are  the  Buyers? 

To  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  the.  present  activity  in  improved 
live  stock  trade  one  needs  only  to  ob- 
serve the  class  and  purposes  of  those 
who  are  making  the  investments  and  to 
note  whether  the  investments  adhere 
close  enough  to  a  cash  basis. 

At  the  outset  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  purchases  of  pure-bred  live  stock 
today  are  made  almost  wholly  on  a  cash 
basis.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  Shorthorn  trade  than  with 
that  of  other  breeds,  but  information 


which  I  have  from  dependable  sources 
within  the  other  breeds  would  indicate 
that  the  transactions  are  very  largely 
based  on  cash  settlements.  This  has  the 
effect  of  encouraging  permanency  and 
also  of  preventing  any  boom  exploits, 
which  are  always  harmful  whether  ap- 
plied to  live  stock  trade,  to  real  estate  or 
to  any  other  commodity  susceptible  to 
boom  influence. 

The  comment  which  breeders  of  long 
standing  are  making  repeatedly  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  activity  of  the  trade 
is  that  the  names  of  the  buyers  in  pub- 
lic sales,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  un- 
known to  them.  This  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
breeding  stock  is  going  into  new  hands 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 
The  inquiry  for  seed  stock  for  founding 
herds  is  much  more  general  than  it  has 
ever  been. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  contents  of 
a  letter  received  recently  from  a  well- 
known  Shorthorn  breeding  firm  review- 
ing their  private  sales  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  They  had  sold  groups  of  from 
four  to  fifteen  head  each  to  nine  pur- 
chasers. In  nearly  every  case  the  buy- 
ers selected  a  bull  and  several  females. 
These  are  new  men  and  all  located  in 
close  proximity  to  this  herd.  Part  of 
them  were  making  their  first  investment  ! 
in  registered  Shorthorns;  the  others  had  ! 
barely  gotten  under  way  as  breeders  and  1 
were  making  purchases  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  standards  of  their  herds. 
This  firm  had  sold  a  number  of  high- 
class  bulls  to  head  other  herds  already 
established.  But  it  is  these  new  pur- 
chasers —  these  beginners  —  that  I  have 
especially  in  mind.  Other  letters  that 
come  to  my  hand  from  breeders  in  vari- 
ous states  bear  out  about  this  same  pro- 
portion and  indicate  a  similar  trade 
activity. 

An  important  Shorthorn  auction  was 
held  in  Iowa  recently  in  which  $68,000 
worth  of  Shorthorns  were  sold.  Nearly 
25  per  cent,  something  over  $16,000,  rep- 
resented the  purchases  of  men  who  had 
never  before  owned  a  registered  Short- 
horn female.  From  a  broad  observation 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  percent- 
age is  rather  under  the  usual  ratio.  The 
reason  for  this  steadily  growing  patron- 
age is  the  desire  to-  substitute  a  class 
of  cattle  that  will  make  larger  profits 
than  those  which  the  investors  have 
been  carrying.  Farmers  whose  cattle  are 
of  rather  indifferent  merit  are  dispos- 
ing of  them  and  putting  in  those  of  a 
higher  standard.  The  whole  purpose  is 
to  encourage  the  largest  possible  returns 
from  the  fewest  number  of  animals  at 
the  least  amount  of  expense  in  feed  and 
labor.  ! 

It  is  a  case  of  practical  economy  and 
appearances  indicate  that  the  tendency 
will  continue  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  has  reached  up  to  the  present  time. 
Why  shouldn't  it  continue  when  the  need 
for  beef  production  is  becoming  more 
acute  each  day,  and  when  every  market 
demonstrates  over  and  over  again  the 
value  of  pure -bred  cattle  in  the  making 
of  beef  of  a  superior  quality  and  in  ef- 
fecting an  approach  to  the  top  of  the 
market? 

The  time  will  come  when  the  majority 
of  our  cattle  stock  will  be  pure-bred,  or 
practically  so,  but  we  have  a  long  stride 
to  make  before  we  finally  reach  that 
enviable  situation.  In  the  meantime  the 
quest  for  pure-bred  stock  continues  to 
spread. — Frank  D.  Tomson. 


The  continued  prevalence  of  high  wool 
and  meat  values  has  placed  the  sheep 
business  in  a  new  light.  The  result  will 
be  that  this  phase  of  animal  husbandry 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  nation's 
food  and  clothing  supply.  It  will  also 
add  stability  to  our  systems  of  farm- 
ing and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
more  complete  utilization  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources. 


The  needs  and  habits  of  sheep  differ 
widely  from  those  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine,  but  present  no  problems  that  will 
not  be  met  by  interested  study  and  ob- 
servation supported  by  satisfactory  re- 
turns. The  way  boys  in  sheep  duos 
have  mastered  the  principles  of  sheep 
raising  is  ample  proof  of  this  statement. 
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Forage  in  Pig  Feeding 


|  T  REQUIRES  grain  to  make  pork 
and  we  always  note  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  hogs  on  our 
farms  following  a  poor  corn  year. 
Because  hogs  reproduce  so  rapidly,  this 
is  not  as  serious  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  domestic  animals. 
Even  though  grain  is  so  essential  to 
pork  production,  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  value  of  forage.  Under 
present  conditions  there  is  absolutely  no 
profit  in  producing  pork  unless  green 
forage  is  used  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. Of  course  all  experienced  hog- 
men  know  that  mature  brood  sows  can 
be  run  on  alfalfa  pasture  without  any 
grain  and  actually  gain  in  weight  after 
weaning  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Some  hogmen  make  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  replace  grain  with  green 
feed  entirely  in  the  case  of  young  pigs. 
Pigs  can  be  maintained  on  good  pasture, 
but  there  is  no  profit  in  merely  main- 
taining a  pig.  He  must  gain  and  gain 
rapidly  during  his  whole  growing  period 
if  he  is  to  make  any  money.  We  some- 
times hear  enthusiastic  stories  repeated 
of  how  pigs  have  been  grown  on  alfalfa 
alone,  but  if  the  facts  were  all  known 
the  pig  that  has  run  on  alfalfa  pasture 
all  summer  without  grain  does  not 
amount  to  much.  The  ideal  condition  is 
to  use  the  green  feed  to  the  limit  but 
combine  with  it  a  judicious  supply  of 
concentrates.  The  extent  to  which  green 
feed  may  be  economically  used  to  replace 
grain  in  the  growing  and  fattening  of 
pigs  depends  on  a  number  of  factors. 
The  size  and  condition  of  the  pigs,  the 
time  of  marketing,  the  kind  of  forage 
and  its  condition,  and  the  comparative 
value  of  the  grain  and  forage,  as  well 
as  the  relative  value  of  the  feed  and 
hogs,  all  must  be  considered.  Under 
some  circumstances  it  might  be  more 
profitable  to  feed  the  pigs  all  the  con- 
centrates they  will  eat,  thus  getting 
them  on  the  market  quickly,  and  at 
other  times  it  might  be  more  profitable 
to  limit  their  grain  feed,  finally  finish- 
ing them  for  market  sevesal  months 
later  than  if  they  are  pushed  on  grain 
from  the  start. 

Our  experiment  stations  have  accumu- 
lated some  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  combining  pasture  with  grain 
in  growing  and  fattening  pigs.  In  a 
seventy-seven  day  test  made  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  in  which  full  and 
limited  rations  of  corn  with  and  with- 
out tankage  were  fed  to  different  lots 
of  pigs  on  rape  pasture,  as  compared 
with  the  same  rations  in  dry  lot,  some 
interesting  results  were  obtained.  In  a 
general  way  the  results  show  that  the 
pigs  on  the  rape  pasture  gained  more 
rapidly  than  those  in  the  dry  lot,  and 
those  given  the  tankage  gained  more 
rapidly  than  those  given  the  same 
amount  of  feed  consisting  of  corn  only. 
The  pigs  in  the  dry  lot  gained  at  the 
rate  of  only  nine-tenths  of  a  pound 
daily,  while  those  on  pasture  with  a  full 
feed  of  corn  nine  parts  and  tankage  one 
part  gained  at  the  rate  of  1.2  pounds 
daily.  A  lot  on  pasture  getting  the  full 
feed  of  corn  without  the  tankage  gained 
at  the  same  rate,  but  required  more 
grain  to  produce  each  pound  of  gain. 
The  largest  return  from  the  pasture  was 
in  the  lot  fed  three-fourths  of  a  full 
corn  ration  without  tankage. 

The  pigs  used  were  about  sixteen 
weeks  of  age  and'  averaged  fifty-five 
pounds  in  weight  at  the  time  the  tests 
began.  The  principal  point  of  the  test 
is  that  the  use  of  the  forage  greatly 
increased  the  gains  and  likewise  the 
profits.  In  another  test  made  at  the 
Ohio  Station  pigs  given  a  full  feed  of 
corn  on  mixed  pasture  gained  24.9  per 
cent  more  rapidly,  but  required  17.3  per 
cent  more  feed  to  each  pound  of  gain 
than  pigs  fed  only  two-thirds  as  much 
corn.  In  both  these  tests  the  pigs  given 
all  the  corn  they  would  eat  on  pasture 
did  not  consume  enough  green  feed  to 
properly  balance  the  ration.  Where  the 
grain  was  limited  more  forage  was 
eaten,  and  this  being  higher  in  protein 
than  the  corn,  supplied  a  sufficient 
amount  to  balance  the  ration.  This 
would  suggest  that  it  is  sometimes  an 
advantage  to  limit  the  corn  fed  on  pas- 
ture if  no  tankage  or  other  concentrate 


containing  a  large  amount  of  protein  is 
fed. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  Kansas  Station,  having  for 
their  purpose  the  determining  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  combination  of 
grain  and  pasture  in  the  growing  of 
hogs  for  market.  While  the  exact 
amount  of  grain  used  will  probably  de- 
pend to  some  extent  upon  changing  con- 
ditions, it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
a  liberal  use  of  forage  in  pork  produc- 
tion in  order  to  make  it  profitable. 

Probably  no  one  crop  possesses  more 
of  the  qualities  desirable  for  a  good  hog 
pasture  than  alfalfa.  The  best  of  re- 
sults will  follow  having  a  pasture  large 
enough  so  it  can  be  mowed.  If  enough 
hogs  are  put  on  an  alfalfa  pasture  to 
keep  it  grazed  down,  the  stand  will  be 
injured,  as  the  hogs  will  graze  certain 
parts  much  more  closely  than  other 
parts.  Other  crops  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  where  alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown;  cane,  Sudan  grass,  oats,  rye,  or 
rape,  all  can  be  grown  according  to  the 
conditions  and  used  as  green  forage  for 
hogs. 


National  Dairy  Show 

The  National  Dairy  Show  will  be  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  10  to  19. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  on  account 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  grounds  being 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  this 
show  could  not  be  held.  The  Government 
will  use  a  large  part  of  the  grounds,  but 
the  buildings  occupied  last  year  by  the 
Dairy  Show  are  available  for  use  this 
year.  The  military  work  being  done 
will  add  interest  and  zest  to  the  show. 

Dairying  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
the  world's  food  commerce  in  that  it 
furnishes  a  food  without  which  man 
would  perish  from  the  earth.  If  the  in- 
formation we  are  getting  upon  the  de- 
struction of  domestic  animals  and  the 
appalling  mortality  of  infants  in  the 
Old  World  because  of  a  scarcity  of  milk 
and  its  products,  is  correct,  we  cannot 
fail  of  having  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity to  meet,  not  only  to  furnish  dairy 
products,  but  to  restock  Europe  with 
cattle.  With  all  of  these  things  before 
us  as  a  part  of  the  show  this  year,  the 
machinery  interests  and  other  branches 
of  dairy  trade  and  commerce  that  make 
up  the  splendid  exhibits  of  all  things 
modern  for  the  dairy  to  be  found  in  the 
show  each  year,  are  reserving  their 
space  in  the  remaining  four '  buildings, 
and  in  the  spaces  around  the  inner  walls 
of  the  coliseum,  and  everyone  is  prepar- 
ing to  give  evidence  of  their  belief  in 
the  eternity  of  things,  and  their  desire 
to  serve  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  whole  world.  W.  E.  Skinner,  gen- 
eral manager,  reports  that  the  demand 
for  space  starts  off  evert  in  excess  of 
last  year,  and  it  is  hoped  all  of  the 
interests  will  be  lined  up  together  for  a 
big  show.  This  year's  show  should  go 
down  in  history  as  a  real  demonstration 
of  a  united  loyal  industry  anxiously 
striving  to  fill  its  place  in  the  sun  for 
all  humanity. 

Cornell  University  has  one  of  the 
greatest  cows  the  Holstein  breed  boasts. 
She  is  named  Glista  Ernestine  and  was 
bred  and  developed  by  the  University. 
In  seven  days  this  remarkable  cow  made 
35.96  pounds  of  butter  from  823  pounds 
of  milk  and  for  thirty  days  made  149.86 
pounds  of  butter  from  3,285.9  pounds 
of  milk.  This  record  is  most  remark- 
able when  it  is  considered  she  made  this 
record  immediately  after  the  completion 
of  the  yearly  test  of  1,042.5  pounds  of 
butter  from  over  23,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Freshening  as  a  four-year-old.  Glista 
Ernestine  made  30.51  pounds  of  butter, 
and  for  each  of  her  four  lactation  periods 
since  that  date  she  has  crossed  the 
thirty-pound  mark,  and  each  time  has 
increased  her  record  considerably. 

When  selling  the  eggs  to  the  country 
merchant  or  cash  buyer,  insist  that  the 
transaction  be  on  a  quality  basis. 

Do  You  Want  Electric  tight  in  Your  Home? 

Ask  for  circular  describing  the  only  complete 
quality  plant  on  the  market.  ESSANDEE 
CORPORATION,  120  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.     Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  for  prices  and 
other  information. 


R.  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 


Longview  Farm 


LEE'S  SUMMIT 


MISSOURI 


B. C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Missouri 


Palmyra 


FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 


100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing:  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 
Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,   a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  priceB. 
THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull    calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


GLENWOOD  FARM'S  SHORTHORNS  AND  POLAND  CHINAS 


SHORTHORNS 
Sires  in  Service — Emma's  Valentine  412453, 
Golden  Searchlight,  and  Master  Goods. 

For  Sale — Emma's  Valentine  412453,  Mas- 
ter Butterfly  10th  582866,  and  Secret's  Valen- 
tine 648605.    Real  Herd  Bulls. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


POLAND  CHINAS 

Sires  in  Service  —  Expansion  King,  King 
Wonder  II  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  Won- 
der's Joe  by  Giant  Joe. 

For  Sale — -Twenty  gilts  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  litters,  sired  by  Expansion  King  or 
King  Wonder  II,  bred  to  Wonder's  Joe  or 
King  Wonder  II.    A  few  fall  boars. 


C.  S.  NEVIUS  &  SONS,  CHILES,  KANSAS 


Sand  Springs  Farms  Polands 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  registered  Poland 
China  boar  pigs  that  we  can  price  right. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  must  have  one  and 
then  pay  a  long  price.  Buy  one  now  and 
save  money.  Breeding  good  and  individ- 
ually right. 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Ks. 
Elkmore  Farm  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — April  boars  and  gilts,  trios  not 
akin,  $125;  sired  by  King  Bob  and  Giant 
Bos.  Bred  sow  sale  August  8,  1918.  Forty- 
five  head  bred  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
Everyone  guaranteed  and  cholera  immune. 
Catalogs  ready  July  15. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Ks. 
PALMER'S  BIG  POLANDS 

Fall  boars  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Sir  Dud- 
ley, and  Exile,   and  out  of  choice  big-type 
dams.     They  are  good  ones. 
C.  B..  PALMER,  ROUTE  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

Big- Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and   October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar  prospect.     Fifty   bred   sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMTNG  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H,  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Four  months  old,  sired  by  Big  Joe  303331, 
by  Big  Jumbo  275307.  Also  rich  in  Young 
Hadley  and  Big  Hadley  blood.  Price.  $25.00. 
S.  M.  REASON       -        COLLYER,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

Registered  Big-Boned  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs — Young  stock  for  sale  at  all  times, 
either  sex.     Address  Walter  Dodd,  Jasper,  Mo. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

October  boars  and  gilts.     September  gilts 
bred   to  order.     Booking  orders  for  spring 
pigs  at  weaning  time,  sired  by  Smooth  Pros- 
pect, Mammoth  Orange.  Big  Bob  2d. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Ring1 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  high-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS^ 

FRANK  RI  A  K  F  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  IS.  DLrtNL  j  mak(?  salfiS  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Perc  herons — Belgians— Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
niy  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER,  ft.  7. 
Charitan.  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  FrizeU  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QCINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — One  4-year-old  herd  bull.  No. 
25387,  a  splendid  breeder.  Can  show  a  num- 
ber of  his  get.  I  can  not  use  him  longer 
and  he  should  head  some  good  herd.  Priced 
to  sell.    I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kansas. 

To  waste  is  to  give  "aid  and  comfort" 
to  the  enemy — and  that  is  treason. 

If  possible,  mark  the  pullets  that  lay 
in  the  fall,  and  use  them  in  the  breeding 
pen  for  the  following  spring. 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference.  Harveyville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  -  HARVEYVILLE.  KANSAS 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with    sufficient    blanks    for  aU 

entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one -year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

KANSAS  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  "whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


Name   R-  F.  D. 

Town   State  
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COMMUNITY  THRESHING  OUTFIT 

Neighborhood  Threshing  Machine  Can  Pay  for  Itself  in  Three  Years 


|  HERE  are  many  advantages  in 
having  threshing  done  by  a  neigh- 
borhood machine.  "Never  before 
has  there  been  the  demand  for 
the  small  threshing  outfit  that  there  has 
been  this  year,"  writes  Martin  Piatt  in 
the  Implement  and  Tractor  Trade  Jour- 
nal. "Demands  for  all  kinds  of  imple- 
ments and  power  farming  equipment 
kave  been  increased,  but  the  greatest 
percentage  of  increase  in  business  is  re- 
ported by  distributors  of  lines  of  small 
separators  and  threshing  outfits. 

'  The  demand  is  for  separators  ranging 
in  sizes  from  20-32  to  23-36.  One  man- 
ufacturing firm  which  specializes  in 
threshing  machines  made  three  extra 
runs  of  separators  in  these  sizes  and  two 
other  firms  made  one  extra  run.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  distributors  are  now 
turning  down  orders  for  small  sized  sep- 
arators, their  allotments  of  machines 
having  been  exhausted. 

'  A  number  of  things  contributed  to 
the  demand  for  the  small  separators. 
Last  year  in  July  when  much  of  the 
wheat  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
was  still  in  the  shock,  rains  caused  the 
wheat  to  sprout  and  resulted  in  tre- 
mendous loss.  There  were  hundreds  of 
instances  where  farmers  lost  enough 
money  to  have  purchased  a  small  sep- 
arator. 

•  Threshing  prices  which  have  been  set 
by  the  various  county  threshing  com- 
mittees have  been  opposed  by  many  of 
the  farmers.  In  one  Missouri  county  it 
was  decided  to  allow  10  cents  a  bushel 
for  threshing  wheat  and  19 J  cents  a 
bushel  where  the  crew  was  furnished. 
There  are  a  number  of  instances  where 
8  cents  a  bushel  was  allowed  for  oats 
and  10  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

"In  Kansas  and  western  Missouri  the 
prices  agreed  upon  have  usually  been  5 
cents  a  bushel  for  oats  and  7  and  8 
cents  for  wheat.  In  these  counties  the 
crew  is  not  furnished.  Prices  on  out- 
fit-, labor  and  materials  perhaps  permit 
of  the  increase  but  it  is  rather  a  notice- 
able advance  over  the  prevailing  prices 
last  year  when  2  cents  a  bushel  was 
charged  for  threshing  oats  and  4  cents 
for  wheat. 

"The  old  threshermen  are  not  taking 
out  the  machines  this  year.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  outfits.  Prices  and  terms 
ami  the  county  threshing  committees 
are  compelling  the  threshermen  to  find 
some  other  occupation  they  say.  They 
arc  not  purchasing  second-hand  ma- 
chines and  in  many  cases  do  not  intend 
taking  out  their  old  machines,  which 
they  now  own,  for  fear  that  before  the 
season  is  over  their  separators  may  be 
condemned  by  the  representative*  of  the 
Government. 

"The  threshing  machine  companies 
will  no  longer  sell  a  machine  unless  it 
can  be  paid  for  with  other  than  its  own 
earnings.  The  companies  have  adopted 
a  policy  calling  for  large  cash  payments 
and  more  than  the  machines'  assurance 
that  they  will  receive  their  money-  A 
thresherman  must  have  accumulated 
something  other  than  experience  to  take 
a  machine  out  at  the  present  time. 

"All  of  these  things  together  with  the 
lartfe  number  of  tractors  that  are  now 
owned  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
the  community-owned  separators  and 
threshing    outfits.      The    majority  of 


small  separators  have  been  sold  to  farm- 
er companies  who  are  already  provided 
with  a  tractor,  owned  by  some  member 
of  the  company,  that  will  furnish  the 
power  for  its  operation. 

"The  small  separtor  costs  from  $1,000 
to  $1,100  and  there  are  from  four  to 
twenty-five  farmers  usually  in  the  pur- 
chasing company.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  company  has  purchased  a  tractor, 
making  the  complete  outfit.    For  a  20- 


32  or  a  23-36  separator,  a  10-20  hp.  or 
12-24  hp.  tractor,  it  is  said,  will  furnish 
a  sufficiency  of  power  with  a  reserve. 
These  sized  tractors  range  in  price  from 
$1,000  to  $1,800. 

"The  labor  saving  is  no  small  item  in 
the  operation  of  the  small  outfits.  Six 
or  seven  men  will  be  all  that  are  re- 
quired if  the  grain  is  stacked,  and  if  it 
is  in  the  field  four  or  five  wagons  should 
keep  the  machine  going. 


World  Declaration  of  "  Independence 

THIS  war  will  not  be  won  by  those  who  spread  the 
doctrine  of  class  consciousness,  promote  the  theory 
of  class  struggle,  and  who  really  mean  to  secure  the 
dominance  of  their  class.  Their  plans  will  not  prevail. 
The  nation  has  not  been  working  in  vain  for  centuries  to 
destroy  class  rule,  to  develop  a  common  consciousness  and 
a  government  by  all  the  people.  Government  by  classes 
and  class  interest  is  passing  from  the  earth.  It  is  the  Ger- 
man plan  and  it  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy,  as  President 
Butler  observed.  The  American  people  will  have  none 
of  it.  *  *  * 

We  shall  not  fail.  We  are  aligned  with  the  free  forces 
of  the  world  and  have  back  of  us  the  conscience  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  York  that,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  there  must  be  some  power  that  can  change 
the  hearts  of  the  German  people  which  alone  can  make  them 
fit  associates  for  free  and  self-governing  peoples.  This 
German  plan  of  world  empire  will  collapse  as  have  other 
similar  plans.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  tried. 
The  Persians  tried  it  and  were  halted  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis.  Alexander  attempted  it  and  did  not  even  get  back 
home.  Rome  sought  it  and  was  finally  overwhelmed  by 
barbarians.  Napoleon  played  for  the  same  stake  and  ended 
his  days  at  St.  Helena.  The  kaiser  in  his  time  will  learn 
his  lesson.  This  old  world  is  not  going  backward.  It  is  not 
going  the  way  of  the  kaiser.  It  is  going  the  way  of  Clem- 
enceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Woodrow  Wilson. — Secretary 
D.  F.  Houston,  in  address  to  Iowa  Bankers'  Association. 


The  small  separators  have  a  capacity 
of  from  700  to  900  bushels  of  wheat  a 
day  and  900  to  1,100  bushels  of  oats  a 
day.  This  of  course  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  grain.  Most  companies 
now  make  their  small  separators  exact 
duplicates  of  the  large  separators  which 
they  manufacture.  The  small  separators 
are  exact  in  every  working  part  and 
should  thresh  just  as  clean  as  the  large 
machines. 

"Most  of  the  machines  that  are  sold 
include  self  feeder,  weigher  and  wind 
stacker  attachments.  The  feeders  are 
equipped  with  governors  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  stop  feeding 
when  the  racks  become  overloaded  and 
start  feeding  when  the  machine  is  ready 
to  receive  the  burden  of  the  load. 

"There  may  be  isolated  instances  of 
where  the  community  thresher  outfits 
will  pay  for  themselves  the  first  year. 
If  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  the 
threshing  outfits  or  the  ownership  of 
them  result  in  the  crops  being  threshed 
before  they  have  to  pass  through  a  rainy 
season  there  is  no  question  but  what 
they  will  pay  their  owners  the  first 
year.  But  under  any  circumstance 
where  much  attention  is  given  to  raising 
wheat  a  community  threshing  outfit 
should  pay  for  itself  in  at  least  three 
years.' 

Causes  of  Threshing  Wastes 

If  a  threshing  machine  fails  to  sep- 
arate all  the  grain  from  the  straw,  it 
usually  is  because  the  machine  is  not 
being  run  at  its  proper  speed,  is  being 
crowded  beyond  its  capacity,  the  cylin- 
der fails  to  thresh  all  the  kernels  out 
of  the  heads,  the  separating  mechanism 
is  not  level,  or  the  blast  is  not  adjusted 
properly. 

Methods  of  preventing  these  and  other 
causes  of  waste  are  given  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  991,  "The  Efficient  Operation  of 
Threshing  Machines,"  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Cracked  grain  is  another  source  of 
waste  which  may  become  serious. 
Cracked  grain  may  be  due  to  excessive 
speed  of  the  cylinder,  to  the  cylinder  be- 
ing too  close  to  the  concave  teeth,  or 
to  grain  being  returned  in  the  tailings 
elevator  and  run  through  the  cylinder 
repeatedly.  Loss  both  from  poor  separ- 
ation and  cracked  grain  can  be  largely 
prevented  by  proper  adjustment  of  the 
machine  and  attention  to  it  while  in 
operation. 

Exports  of  Com  and  Oats 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
is  now  supplying  the  Allies  with  wheat 
substitutes  is  shown  by  a  summary  of 
oat  and  corn  exports  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration.  More  than 
101  million  bushels  of  oats  and  oatmeal 
were  exported  bv  this  country  from  July 
1,  1917,  to  April  30,  1918,  and  of  this 
amount  more  than  93  million  bushels 
were  sent  the  European  Allies. 

Exports  of  corn  and  corn  meal  for  the 
same  period  were  more  than  39  million 
bushels,  of  which  more  than  27  million 
bushels  were  for  the  Allies. 


Production  and  self-denial  are  the 
guns  that  will  get  the  Huns. 
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Science  vs.  Guesswork  ( 

How  "hit-or-miss"  lubrication 
gave  way  to  the  scientific  use  of  oils 


FRICTION  in  any  power 
plant— whether  steel  mill  or 
automobile  engine — is  the  worst 
enemy  of  economy  and  full 
power. 

The  practical  need  for  some- 
thing to  reduce  friction  brought 
about  the  first  use  of  lubricants. 
Fish  oils  and  animal  fats  were 
first  used. 

It  was  later  found  that  petro- 
leum would  yield  different  types 
of  lubricating  oils  of  marked 
superiority. 

Development  in  the  manu- 
facture of  different  grades  and 
classes  of  lubricating  oils  came 
at  a  fortunate  time.  For  me- 
chanical arts  developed  rapidly. 

Unless  the  lubricating  prob- 
lems were  properly  met,  me- 
chanical development  would  fail 
in  its  aim.  Only  the  properly 
lubricated  engine  could  yield  the 
efficiency  aimed  at. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
were  the  first  manufacturers  of 
petroleum  residual  lubricants; 
and  were  the  pio- 
neers in  the  field  of 
scientific  lubrica- 
tion and  demon- 
stration of  power 
saving  by  the  use  of 
proper  lubricants. 

In  taking  up  auto- 


Mobiloils 


A  gratU  for  each  type  of  motor 


mobile  lubrication,  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  simply  pursued  its  profes- 
sional methods  which  were  already 
well  established  in  other  fields  of 
power-production  and  transmission. 

The  Chart  of  Automobile  Rec- 
ommendations below  represents  our 
professional  advice. 

In  using  the  oil  specified  for  your 
car,  you  will  use  oil  whose  correct- 
ness was  determined  by  very  thor- 
ough and  careful  engineering  analysis 
of  your  engine.  The  oil  specified 
combines  high  quality  with  correct 
body. 

It  will  give  you  : 
(/)  Increased  power  —  noticeable 
particularly  on  the  hills. 
Reduced  carbon  deposit. 
Reduced  gasoline  consumption. 
Reduced  oil  consumption. 
Freedom  from  unnecessary  re- 
pairs. 

Write  for  64-page  booklet  con- 
taining complete  discussion  of  your 
lubrication  problems,  list  of  troubles 
with  remedies  and  complete  Charts 
of  Recommendations  for  Automo- 
biles, Motorcycles,  Tractors  and 
Motor-boat  Engines. 

In  buyingGargoyle  Mobiloils  from 
your  dealer,  it  is  safest 
to  purchase  in  original 
packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on 
the  container.  If  the 
dealer  has  not  the 
grade  specified  for 
your  car,  he  can  easily 
secure  it  for  you. 


(2) 

u 
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CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 
Explanation:    The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  purified 
to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A,"  "Arc"  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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SpecialilU  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricant!  for 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles. 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 


ITH  a  tractor  it  is  often  possible 
to  perform  several  operations  at 
one  time-  A  letter  from  an  Ohio 
tractor  user  printed  in  the  Black- 
smith and  Wheelwright  illustrates  this 
point.  The  farmer  says:  "Concerning 
our  experience  and  the  variety  of  work 
done  with  our  tractor,  will  state  we 
find  that  it  will  handle  a  three-bottom 
fourteen-inch  plow  very  nicely  wherever 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition  to  be 
worked.  However,  we  like  to  use  two 
bottoms  and  attach  a  sixteen-inch  disk 
harrow  behind,  which  is  the  same  as 
disking  before  and  after  plowing.  It 
handles  this  load  easily,  plowing  eight 
inches  deep.  In  this  manner  we  have 
worked  five  acres  in  nine  hours  at  a 
cost  of  $1.10  per  acre,  counting  gaso- 
line, oil,  and  time  for  one  man  at  three 
dollars  per  day.  This  field  was  a  clover 
sod.  In  preparing  ground  for  wheat, 
after  being  plowed  we  used  a  double- 
disk  harrow,  followed  by  a  ten-foot 
three-plank  drag,  set  at  an  angle  and 
carrying  a  200-pound  weight;  with  an 
800-pound  roller  attached  behind  these, 
the  ground  was  put  in  fine  condition  at 
one  operation  for  the  drill. 

"Have  also  used  my  tractor  for  grad- 
ing private  road,  using  three  plows  set 
respectively  two,  four,  and  six  inches 
deep.  Where  ground  was  very  hard  and 
dry  we  found  it  did  the  work  without 
hesitation.  For  pulling  the  grader  we 
found  it  excellent. 

"We  have  also  used  it  for  filling  the 
silo,  pulling  a  sixteen-inch  cutter  to  its 
full  capacity.  Have  run  hay  press,  bal- 
ing at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons  per  day. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  running  an 
eight-inch  feed  grinder  and  preparing  to 
attach  buzz-saw  for  cutting  tops  into 
furnace  wood." 


Tractor  Demonstration  Rules 

The  rules  of  the  National  Tractor 
Demonstration  which  will  be  conducted 
at  Salina  July  29  to  August  2,  provide 
for  the  entry  of  every  kind  of  power 
farming  machinery,  including  tractors, 
tractor  attachments,  and  all  drawn  im- 
plements and  belt  machines.  The  belt 
work  is  an  important  factor  in  using 
mechanical  power,  and  this  feature 
should  add  to  the  interest  of  the  big 
demonstration.  The  rules  in  detail  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Public  demonstrations  shall  begin  at  1 
o'clock  and  end  at  3,  unless  other  hours  are 
announced  by  local  committee  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  starting  time. 
Private  demonstrations  may  be  held  in  the 
forenoon  from  8  o'clock  to  11:30. 

2.  No  exhibitor  shall  be  allowed  more 
than  one  tractor  of  each  size  and  type  on 
the  field  during  the  public  demonstrations 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  He  may 
have  one  or  more  machines  performing  dif- 
ferent operations,  namely,  one  plowing,  one 
disking,  one  seeding,  etc. 

3.  Size  of  land  for  each  tractor  exhibitor 
for  plowing  demonstrations  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  average  number  of  plow  bot- 
toms pulled,  the  width  of  plows  and  speed 
of  machine  as  given  in  company's  catalog. 
Each  tractor  exhibitor  must  plow  out  dead 
furrow  to  its  left. 

4.  All  plows  on  any  given  gang  must  be 
set  at  the  same  depth  and  kept  there  dur- 
ing the  day's  demonstration.  This  depth 
will  be  announced  daily  by  the  general 
manager.  (Plows  found  operating  other- 
wise will  be  ordered  from  the  field  for  the 
balance  of  the  day's  work.) 

5.  All  exhibitors  will  be  alloted  land  in 
the  same  field  or  adjoining  fields  during 
each  day's  demonstration.  Land  for  private 
demonstrations  will  be  provided  daily,  in 
one  field  or  adjoining  fields. 

6.  In  all  public  demonstrations  the  motor 
or  tractor  must  not  be  run  at  more  than  10 
per  cent  above  its  catalog  plowing  speed. 
Tractors  may  be  run  on  high  gear  with 
normal  engine  speed  when  disking,  har- 
rowing, seeding,  etc. 

7.  Positions  on  field  first  day  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  lot,  in  the  following  manner: 

Drawing  to  take  place  at  10  a.  m.  Mon- 
day, the  opening  day  of  demonstration,  by 
serial  numbers  representing  total  number 
of  exhibitors. 

Position  on  field,  for  the  first  public  dem- 
onstration will  be  according  to  numbers, 
starting  L  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  will  be 
divided  into  same  number  of  divisions.  A,  B, 
etc.  "A"  will  occupy  prferred  position  on 
first  day  of  public  demonstration,  and  "B" 
preferred  position  on  second  day,  etc. 

Exhibitors  who  do  not  have  representa- 
tives at  drawing,  the  drawing  will  be  done 
for  him  under  direction  of  the  general  man- 
ager. 

Each  exhibitor  will  be  required  to  finish 
his  land  daily  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
and  assist  in  plowing  the  end  lands  as  di- 
rected by  the  general  manager. 

8.  Each  field  plowed  will  be  surveyed  and 
staked  ready  for  afternoon  demonstrations. 
These  fields  will  be  tested  for  the  drawbar 
pull  of  a  14-inch  plow,  plowing  at  the  speci- 
fied depth  previous  to  the  demonstration. 
All  manufacturers  will  be  furnished  infor- 
mation relative  to  drawbar  pull  so  they  can 


better  determine   the   number  of  plows  t» 

use  on  each  gang. 

9.  Each  tractor  shall  bear  a  placard,  to 
be  furnished  by  the  chief  observer,  show- 
ing the  brake  horsepower  of  the  engine,  the 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  plowing  speed 
in  miles  per  hour,  and  the  kind  of  fuel 
used  and  its  Baume  test.  Tractors  using 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  gasoline  shall  be 
classed  as  burning  gasoline  and  so  pla- 
carded. 

10.  All  tractors  on  the  demonstration 
field  belonging  to  one  exhibitor  must  be 
kept  on  or  along  the  land  alloted  him  for 
that  day's  demonstration,  until  the  hour 
designated  by  management  for  returning  to 
headquarters. 

11.  No  machine  will  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate with  special  equipment  other  than  that 
designed  for  practical  use  with  same.  No 
spectacular  methods  will  be  permitted  on 
the  part  of  salesmen,  or  others,  to  attract 
crowds.  The  demonstration  must  speak  for 
itself. 

12.  Each  tractor  exhibitor  will  have  the 
privilege  of  burning  any  kind  of  fuel  lie 
desires,  but  no  one  will  be  permitted  to 
burn  fuel  of  higher  gravity  test  than  that 
used  by  his  competitor  burning  the  Same 
kind  of  fuel.  All  exhibitors  will  be  required 
to  obtain  fuel  from  one  source,  such  to  be 
designated  by  the  general  manager. 

13.  No  time  will  be  required  of  exhibitors 
to  make  moving  pictures  or  group  photo- 
graphs for  commercial  purposes.  Manufac- 
turers can  arrange  to  get  photographs  dur- 
ing the  demonstration  if  they  desire.  Any 
manufacturer  or  representative  of  farm  «r 
trade  papers,  or  news  agency,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  their  official  photographer  «>n 
the  grounds  to  get  pictures  for  their  own 
use. 

14.  Manufacturers  will  be  privileged  to 
make  brake  horsepower,  drawbar  pull,  and 
such  other  efficiency  tests  as  they  desire. 
All  such  tests  desired  should  be  reported 
to  the  general  manager  not  later  than  July 
15  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Prony 
brakes,  dynometers,  and  other  apparatus  can 
be  provided.  These  early  announcements 
will  also  be  necessary  in  order  that  a  suit- 
able number  of  competent  judges  and  suffi- 
cient acreage  can  be  provided  for  al!  who 
desire  to  make  tests. 

15.  The  results  of  all  tests  made  at  the 
demonstration  shall  be  furnished  to  the  ex- 
hibitors only  and  such  exhibitors  may  pub- 
lish the  results  as  official  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  demonstration.  No  official 
report  of  any  tests  made  will  be  kept  by 
the  general  manager,  judges,  or  the  asso- 
ciation, except  by  permission  of  the  exhib- 
itor making  the  tests. 

16.  Manufacturers  will  be  privileged  to 
exhibit  not  more  than  two  belt-driven  ma- 
chines in   connection   with   their  exhibition. 

17.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  daily~ 
demonstrations  showing  use  of  tractors  har- 
rowing, disking,  seeding,  and  other  farm 
operations,  demonstrating  general  utility  of 
the  tractor.  The  rules  governing  these  dem- 
onstrations will  be  the  same  as  those  ap- 
plied to  plowing. 

18.  The  interpretation  and  enforcing  ef 
these  rules  shall  be  left  to  the  local  man- 
ager of  each  demonstration  and  the  general 
manager  of  the  demonstrations. 

19.  Each  company  exhibiting  at  these 
demonstrations  shall  appoint  one  manager 
who  will  be  expected  to  report  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  not  later  than  8  o'clock  each 
morning  for  instructions  and  information  re- 
garding the  day's  work.  This  manager  of 
exhibits  will  be  held  accountable  for  the 
work  of  his  company  and  no  instructions 
will  be  issued  to  anyone  else,  nor  will  t&~ 
quests,  instructions,  or  complaints  be  recog- 
nized from  anyone  but  this  exhibit  man- 
ager. He  shall  wear  a  badge  furnished 
him,  specifying  his  being  official  exhibit 
manager. 

20.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  expected  to 
keep  plows,  tractors,  etc.,  around  his  tent 
arranged  in  first  class  order,  and  the  land 
alloted  him  for  exhibiting  purposes  free 
from  circulars,  etc.,  such  as  will  be  dis- 
tributed around  headquarters  daily.  They 
will  also  be  expected  to  use  care  at  all  times 
in  operating  machinery  with  respect  to  its 
safety  for  all  visitors.  The  management 
will  appreciate  co-operation  of  these  exhibit 
managers  in  all  matters. 

21.  Each  entrant  will  sign  the  rules  and 
thereby  agrees  to  live  up  to  the  rules  and 
co-operate  with  the  committee  in  every  way 
to  make  the  tractor  demonstration  a 
success. 

22.  The  field  manager  shall  have  authority 
to  order  from  the  field  any  machine  whose 
operator  does  not  comply  with  the  rules, 
and,  further,  any  exhibitor  who  is  mani- 
festly disregarding  the  rules  will  not  have 
land  laid  out  or  furnished  for  him  on  the 
succeeding  days,  or  until  such  time  as  he 
has  met  the  conditions. 

23.  No  exhibitor  joining  the  National 
Demonstration  will  be  permitted  to  exhibit 
until  he  has  given  correctly  the  price  that 
he  is  in  position  to  furnish  tractors  at  reg- 
ular production,  the  correct  weight  of  trac- 
tors, and  all  data  pertaining  to  their  con- 
struction and  rating,  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum speed  at  which  the  motors  are  to  run, 
and  the  committee  have  the  right  to  have 
any  such  machines  placed  under  test  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  data  that  is 
furnished. 


Every  car  owner  should  know  that  it 
is  bad' for  the  tires  to  overload  them. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  proper  tire  pressure  for 
different  loads.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  overloading  occasionally,  and  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  increase  the 
pressure  in  the  tires  to  suit  the  load. 
When  overloaded,  drive  carefully,  avoidr- 
ing  unusual  bumps,  and  by  so  doing  save 
the  tires  from  injury. 
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SILO-BUILDING  CAMPAIGN 

The  silo  is  one  of  the  most  important 
conservation  agencies  of  the  farm.  Every 
kind  of  rough  feed  is  worth  fully  twice 
as  much  now  as  before  the  war.  The 
ensiling  of  corn,  kafir,  cane,  and  other 
silage  crops  is  the  most  effective  method 
known  for  making  these  feeds  return 
maximum  values  when  fed  to  live  stock. 
The  silo  was  a  good  investment  before 
the  war,  but  it  is  a  better  investment 
n»w.  It  becomes  almost  a  patriotic  duty 
t»  plan  for  a  silo  in  order  to  make  the 
mbst  of  the  rough  feeds  grown  on  the 
average  farm.  On  the  average  Kansas 
farm  where  beef  or  dairy  cattle  are  fed 
a  silo  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  year. 
An  acre  of  almost  any  good  silage  crop 
is  worth  as  much  in  the  silo  as  an  acre 
and  a  half  or  two  acres  left  in  the  field 
and  handled  in  the  usual  way.  If  you 
d»  not  build  a  silo,  you  can  figure  that, 
y«u  will  pay  for  one  in  the  feed  wasted 
in  a  single  year.  Better  build  the  silo 
and  realize  on  this  waste. 

A  campaign  designed  to  show  the 
value  of  silos  in  saving  feed  and  money 
is  to  be  conducted  in  Eastern  Kansas 
beginning  July  15  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  This  campaign  will  cover  the 
four  eastern  tiers  of  counties  in  the 
state.  In  announcing  this  campaign 
Dean  Edw.  C.  Johnson  of  the  extension 
division  of  our  Agricultural  College 
states  that  we  probably  have  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  silos  in  Kansas  at  the 
present  time,  but  should  add  at  least 
five  thousand  during  the  present  year. 

This  campaign  will  be  conducted 
mainly  by  the  county  agents  and  the 
county  councils  of  defense.  The  general 
plan  is  to  devote  two  days  of  the  week 
to  visiting  silos  in  each  county.  It  is 
planned  to  have  at  least  six  stopping 
places  each  day  on  farms  where  there 
are  silos.  There  will  be  very  few  "ex- 
perts," or  "specialists,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  on  this  trip.  The  men  who 
have  had  actual  experience  in  the  silo 
game  will  give  their  testimony  at  each 
farm  visited,  telling  the  results  they 
have  obtained  and  pointing  out  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  the  particular  kind  of 
silo  they  happen  to  have.  It  is  planned 
to  have  on  each  tour  a  man  who  has 
been  especially  successful  in  feeding  sil- 
age to  beef  cattle  and  one  who  has  been 
equally  successful  in  feeding  dairy  cat- 
tle, accompany  the  party,  giving  their 
experiences  at  each  farm  visited. 

The  man  who  is  questioning  the  ad- 
visability of  building  a  silo  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  getting  in  on  a  silo  tour 
ef  this  kind.  He  will  be  able  to  get 
"grass  roots"  information  as  to  the  re- 
sults coming  from  preserving  farm  feeds 
in  the  silo.  We  would  urge  that  our 
readers  in  the  various  counties  watch 
closely  for  local  announcements  giving 
the  details  of  the  trip  in  their  respective 
counties. 

fe  H*  fis 
FARMERS  IN  CONGRESS 

The  biggest  single  industry  in  this 
country  has  almost  no  representatives 
in  Congress  from  its  own  ranks.  Out 
of  a  total  membership  of  435  only  five 
men  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
farmers.  Labor  is  represented  by  eight 
m&n.  The  farm  and  labor  interests  com- 
bined have  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  votes,  but  we  find  these  great  inter- 
ests represented  by  only  eighteen  in  a 
membership  of  435.  There  are  295  law- 
yers in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  nineteen  members  of  the  present 
Cangress  have  not  indicated  from  what 
vacation  they  come.  Is  it  not  time  for 
the  people  of  the  farms  to  send  a  few 
more  men  to  Congress  from  their  own 
ranks  ? 

Of  the  ten  congressmen  from  Kansas, 
eight  are  lawyers  and  two  are  newspaper 
aten;  not  a  farmer  or  stockman  in  the 
bunch.  Some  representatives  of  the  live- 
stock interests  who  had  occasion  to  go 
t«  Washington  to  present  important 
facts  concerning  live-stock  conditions 
reported  that  not  a  man  of  our  Kansas 
^•legation  had  a  close  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  live-stock  and  farm  interests 


of  his  own  state  and  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Of  the  four  Republican  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Kansas 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  primaries  in 
August,  three  are  newspaper  men  and 
one  is  engaged  in  live-stock  production. 
Of  the  Democratic  candidates  one  is  a 
lawyer  and  the  other  a  newspaper  man. 

We  complain  of  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting Congress  to  comprehend  agricultural 
conditions.  Committees  go  to  Congress 
and  labor  with  our  representatives  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship of  pending  legislation  to  the 
great  agricultural  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. Why  not  strike  at  the 'root  of  the 
thing  and  send  a  man  to  Congress  once 
in  a  while  who  has  some  personal  con- 
nection with  agricultural  and  live-stock 
interests?  All  it  takes  is  votes  for  the 
right  man.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  the  farmer  needed  a  friend  at 
court,  it  is  in  the  period  now  before  us. 

WHEAT  PRICE  CHANGES 

The  Food  Administration  has  made 
public  the  new  Government  prices  on 
wheat,  the  changes  being  in  the  form  of 
an  advance  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
in  freight  rates.  The  Chicago  price  on 
No.  1  Northern  Spring,  No.  1  Hard  Win- 
ter, No.  1  Red  Winter,  No.  1  Durum  and 
No.  1  Hard  White  is  $2.26,  the  St.  Louis 
price  is  $2.24,  and  the  Omaha  and  Kan- 
sas City  price  $2.18.  No.  2  wheat  will 
be  three  cents  below  No.  1,  and  No.  3 
seven  cents  below  No.  1.  All  grades  be- 
low will  be  dealt  in  on  sample. 

It  is  expected  that  the  changes  in  the 
federal  grading  standards  will  throw 
more  wheat  into  the  higher  grades  than 
last  year.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  prices  quoted  for  the  various  ter- 
minals form  the  basis  upon  which  the 
United  States  Grain-  Corporation  stands 
ready  to  buy  wheat.  Wheat  growers  are 
not  compelled  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  of  the  mills  will  pay 
more  than  the  Government  buying 
agency.  We  note  that  the  Kansas  Grange 
Business  Association  has  announced  that 
it  plans  to  sell  direct  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Farmers  can  ship  their  own  wheat 
direct  if  they  wish.  The  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Railroad 
Directors  have  given  assurance  that 
farmers  wanting  cars  will  be  given  equal 
consideration  with  dealers. 

te 

BUILD  UP  WHEAT  RESERVE 

The  big  wheat  crop  of  this  year  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  keeping  up 
the  morale  of  our  Allies  in  Europe,  who 
are  passing  through  a  most  critical  per- 
iod in  the  matter  of  their  bread  supply. 
To  do  this  most  effectively  we  should 
regard  the  coming  crop  as  a  means  of 
building  up  a  good  safe  reserve  of  wheat. 
A  lot  of  people  may  not  like  the  kind 
of  bread  we  are  now  using,  and  may  he 
looking  forward  to  straight  wheat  bread 
in  the  near  future,  but  this  is  a  mere 
incident  as  compared  with  the  great 
issues  for  which  we  are  contending.  By 
continuing  our  wheat-saving  policy  we 
can  build  up  a  reserve  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  morale 
of  the  people  depending  upon  us  for 
bread  in  the  year  to  come.  This  is  one 
way  of  waging  war  effectively. 

te 

HIGH-YIELDING  WHEAT 

Increasing  the  wheat  yield  by  plant- 
ing seed  of  an  improved  variety  is  the 
theme  of  an  article  on  page  five  of  this 
issue.  With  less  labor  available,  higher 
wages  prevailing,  with  higher  prices  on 
machinery,  and  other  items  tending  to 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  we  still 
feel  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  respond  to 
the  call  for  more  wheat. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  the  higher 
yielding  qualities  of  this  new  strain  of 
hard  wheat.  Kanred  is  a  Turkey  type 
of  wheat  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  during 
the  period  1907  to  1911.  Since  that  time 
it  has  simply  been  a  matter  of  giving 


it  a  complete  try-out  over  the  state.  Iu 
summing  up  the  results,  President  W.  M. 
Jardine  says:  "Kanred  has  given  an 
average  gain,  compared  with  Turkey,  of 
4.6  bushels  to  the  acre  at  Manhattan, 
3.4  bushels  in  all  tests  at  the  substa- 
tions, and  3.6  bushels  in  co-operative 
tests  with  farmers,  or  an  average  dif- 
ference for  all  tests  of  3.7  bushels.  It 
has  exceeded  Kharkof  by  5.2  bushels  at 
Manhattan  and  5.1  in  co-operative  tests 
with  farmers,  and  an  average  of  4.7 
bushels  for  all  tests.  In  the  fifty-four 
co-operative  tests  with  farmers  it  has 
shown  an  average  increase  of  4.4  bush- 
els over  the  local  strain  with  which  it 
has  been  compared  in  each  instance.  In 
all  tests  conducted  it  has  exceeded  com- 
mon Turkey  wheat  in  yield  fifty-nine 
times  out  of  sixty-six;  Kharkof,  fifty- 
one  times  out  of  fifty-eight,  and  the  local 
variety  grown  in  co-operative  tests, 
forty-nine  times  out  of  fifty- four." 

Several  farmers  in  the  state  now  have 
large  acreages  of  this  wheat.  A  large 
number  have  small  acreages,  it  having 
been  the  policy  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  distribute  the  wheat  as  widely 
as  possible.  County  agricultural  agents 
in  a  number  of  counties  are  now  making 
arrangements  to  ship  carload  lots  of  this 
new  wheat  into  their  counties  for  seed 
purposes.  The  Experiment  Station  has 
very  carefully  kept  a  record  of  every 
bushel  of  this  wheat  sent  out.  This 
makes  it  certain  that  practically  all  of 
this  year's  production  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  seed  purposes  if  wheat  growers 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  where  it  may  be  obtained. 
Planting  seed  of  this  variety  is  almost 
certain  to  increase  yields,  other  things 
being  equal.  It  is  one  of  the  sure  ways 
of  increasing  our  production  of  wheat. 

AWAITING  GOVERNOR'S  ANSWER 

Last  week  it  was  publicly  charged  in 
the  news  of  the  day  that  the  handling 
of  disloyalty  cases  in  Kansas  has  for 
some  time  been  arbitrarily  taken  over 
by  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  and 
an  appointee  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense.  Hundreds  of  letters  relative  to 
disloyalty  cases  have,  it  is  claimed,  been 
handled  without  turning  the  matter  over 
to  the  district  attorney,  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  on  sedition  and  disloyalty, 
has  sole  authority  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind.  A  special  agent  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  in  To- 
peka and,  according  to  statements  in  the 
press,  this  agent  came  here  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  investigating  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  federal  author- 
ities were  being  ignored  in  the  handling 
of  these  cases  involving  violation  of  fed- 
eral statutes  relative  to  sedition  and 
disloyalty. 

Although  the  charges  were  published 
more  than  a  week  ago,  no  real  denial 
has  as  yet  been  made,  or  at  least  not 
in  the  columns  of  the  press.  If  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  has  been  given 
authority  to  handle  such  cases,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  frank,  open  statement 
should  not  be  made,  furnishing  absolute 
evidence  of  the  authority  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  the  charges  are  un- 
true, there  are  laws  that  will  punish  the 
author,  and  the  editor  of  the  State 
Journal,  who  made  the  statements  re- 
ferred to,  has  reiterated  them  in  a  later 
issue  and  suggested  that  a  civil  action 
against  his  paper  would  bring  into  court 
the  records  of  the  federal  authorities  if 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  evidence 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  people 
most  assuredly  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth.  If  the  editor  of  the  Journal  has 
made  false  statements  reflecting  on  the 
Governor  or  Council  of  Defense,  he 
should  be  confronted  with  the  evidence. 
Silence  will  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
truth  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Council  of  Defense  have 
assumed  authority  which  they  do  not 
legally  possess  and  which  is  hampering 
and  delaying  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice through  the  federal  machinery  which 


is  now  exceedingly  well  organized  all 
over  the  country,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  the  real  facts.  These  charges 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence  or  replied  to 
by  evasive  statements.  Future  develop- 
ments should  be  closely  watched  by  "the 
people  of  the  state. 

1*5  1*1  B© 
COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS 

There  are  now  forty-eight  men  in 
Kansas  serving  as  county  agricultural 
agents  for  farm  bureaus.  There  are  thir- 
teen vacancies  and  more  farm  bureaus 
are  being  organized.  The  possibilities  of 
the  farm  bureau  for  promoting  better 
agricultural  conditions  is  now  being  rec- 
ognized. The  strong  prejudices  which 
existed  in  the  early  stages  of  this  work 
are  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  expansion  of  farm  bureau  work 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  become 
very  difficult  to  get  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of .  men  to  take  the  agricultural 
agent,  jobs.  The  war  situation  has  com- 
plicated the  task.  It  has  favored  the 
rapid  organization  of  more  farm  bureaus 
because  of  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Many  of  the  agents  are  over 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  but  a  consider- 
able number  are  included  in  the  draft 
age.  They  were  placed  in  deferred  classi- 
fication because  they  were  considered  of 
great  importance  to  the  promotion  of 
our  agricultural  interests.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  red-blooded  young 
American  to  accept  a  job,  no  matter  how 
necessary,  if  it  has  the  appearance  of 
protecting  him  from  taking  his  place  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  younger  men 
are  getting  restless,  and  a  number  have 
already  resigned  for  army  or  navy  serv- 
ice. This  means  that  the  farm  bureau 
work  is  to  be  seriously  handicapped  un- 
less older  men  can  be  found  having  suffi- 
cient training  and  experience  to  take  the 
places  being  vacated.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  performing  some  valuable 
service  in  the  back-line  trenches.  A 
number  of  these  older  men  have  already 
enlisted  for  the  period  of  the  war,  mak- 
ing other  arrangements  for  the  handling 
of  their  own  business.  Graduates  of  ag- 
ricultural colleges  who  have  established 
themselves  as  successful  farmers  are  es- 
pecially in  demand  for  this  work.  We 
are  mentioning  these  things  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  wUl  feel  called 
upon  to  help  locate  men  having  the 
training  and  experience  required  for  tak- 
ing up  these  agricultural  agent  jobs.  If 
you  know  of  such  a  man,  report  to  Dean 
Edw.  C.  Johnson,  Division  of  Extension, 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CAR  SPACE 

Kansas  is  not  a  very  heavy  user  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  but  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  what  ha3 
been  accomplished  in  economizing  car 
space  in  handling  the  shipment  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  In  1917  the  average 
carload  of  fertilizer  shipped  from  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  weighed 
about  21.31  tons.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  19A8  the  average  carload 
weighed  slightly  over  thirty  tons.  This 
gain  of  nearly  nine  tons,  or  over  40  per 
cent  to  the  car,  was  made  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  the  campaign  to  have  shippers 
load  their  cars  to  maximum  capacity. 
As  a  result  of  this  heavier  loading  it  is 
believed  that  space  equivalent  to  more 
than  75,000  cars  can  be  saved  in  a  year. 

The  most  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
handling  small  orders  from  scattered 
consumers,  especially  those  who  order 
late  and  request  immediate  delivery. 
Early  orders  for  future  delivery  will  al- 
low the  grouping  of  shipments  to  make 
up  maximum  carloads  and  users  of  fer- 
tilizers can  help  out  wonderfully  in  this 
car-saving  program  by  estimating  their 
fertilizer  requirements  now  and  placing 
the  orders  at  once. 

fir!*  tes 

Never  think  that  intellect  is  nobler 
than  the  heart,  that  knowledge  is  great- 
er than  love-  Not  so!  a  thousand  times 
no. — Feaxces  Power  Cobbe. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Brin&  Farming  Principles  Within  Reach  of  Every  Boy  and  Girl 


VEN  in  the  midst  of  this  terrific 
struggle  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  look  after  the  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture," 
said  Duncan  Marshall,  minister  of  agri- 
culture. Alberta,  Canada,  in  addressing 
the  agricultural  convention  held  by  our 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Topoka 
last  winter.  Many  were  the  expressions 
of  approval  of  the  ideas  advanced  by 
Mr.  Marshall  on  this  subject  so  near  to 
the  hearts  of  our  Kansas  people.  The 
address  was  too  long  to  reproduce  in 
full.  We  have  made  liberal  extracts 
from  it  in  what  follows. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  -the  history 
of  agriculture  when  it  was  so  vital  and 
important  to  the  farmer  and  as  possible 
to  make  preparation  for  the  future  as 
now.  You  can  make  your  war  prepara- 
tion and  do  tbe  things  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  during  the  next  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
can  lay  a  foundation  for  a  successful 
agriculture  after  tbe  war.  It  is  my  no- 
tion that  most  of  the  people  will  live 
after  this  war  according  to  the  founda- 
tion which  they  have  builded  during  tbe 
war.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  ever  be 
a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  agri- 
culture will  be  so  important  an  industry 
as  then.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  when  efficiency  will  count  for 
so  much  in  agriculture  as  after  the  war. 

Do  everything  you  bave  to  do  each 
day  on  the  land  by  some  better  method, 
some  method  more  effective  than  before. 
It  will  count  for  so  much.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  it  was  so  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  fanner  should  see  that 
his  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture  are  brought  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  fit  for  their  busi- 
ness. That  is  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  farmers  have  on  their  hands 
today.  This  war  has  done  some  things. 
It  has  made  it  easier  to  make  changes. 
Tour  country  took  over  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  country.  When  the  war 
broke  out  the  British  government  took 
over  the  railways,  and  there  was  nothing 
said  about  it.  It  probably  would  have 
taken  years  of  agitation  and  years  of 
work  to  have  brought  the  people  of  the 
country  up  to  the  point  where  they 
would  have  sanctioned  that  action.  But 
all  countries  are  doing  things  today  that 
are  different  from  the  times  of  peace, 
and  I  believe  there  was  never  a  more 
opportune  time  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture for  a  man  to  see  that  something 
practical  is  done  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing agricultural  education  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  farm 
the  land. 

I  never  "heard  a  public-school  teacher, 
while  I  went  to  school,  say  that  he  had 
an  ambition  to  settle  down  and  be  a 
farmer,  or  to  be  the  best  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  that  he  could  be  one 
of  the  best  citizens  of  the  country  in 
that  way.  Oh,  no!  They  said,  if  "we 
worked  hard  and  stayed  home  nights 
after  a  while  we  would  be  able  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination  and  get  into 
the  high  school;  and  afterwards,  when 
we  got  through  the  high  school,  we  could 
get  a  -certificate  and  become  a  public - 
school  teacher,  and  after  we  taught  a 
while  we  could  go  to  college  for  a  while 
and  turn  ourselves  out  as  a  professional 
man  and  live  in  some  town  or  city.  That 
was  the  ambition  that  was  handed  out 
to  every  boy  and  girl  that  attended  a 
public  school  when  I  did. 

How  often  have  you  heard  a  farmer's 
wife  say  that  she  hoped  her  boys  and 
girls  would  never  have  to  live  on  ibe 
farm;  that  she  wanted  them  to  have  an 
education  and  go  into  town  and  have 
some  comfort  and  enjoyment  out  of  life? 
Yovi  have  all  heard  that.  You  hear  them 
talking  that  way  every  little  while,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  you  hear  the  ex- 
pression. "Poor  girl;  she  married  a 
farmer."  Now  it  is  that  opinion  in  the 
mind6  of  the  men  and  women  that  ails 
this  whole  business,  and  if  you  make 
agriculture  what  it  should  be  in  this 
country  you  have  to  get  beyond  that. 
Get  the  boys  and  girls  to  understand 
that  the  things  they  have  to  do  on  the 
farm  every  day  are  as  interesting  and 
require  as  much  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge and  education  as  any  other  busi- 
ness or  calling  in  life.  When  you  have 
done  that,  you  are  making  a  success. 

I  was  much  instructed  by  a  remark 
made  to  me  by  a  young  friend  who  was 


in  Flanders,  and  who  was  wounded  and 
returned  to  Canada.  He  said  that  one 
day,  in  walking  through  Belgium,  he 
came  to  a  little  school  house  that  had 
been  demolished  by  a  shell,  and  in  pok- 
ing around  among  the  plaster  and  debris 
they  foimd  some  of  the  school  books  of 
the  children,  and  he  picked  one  up,  and 
in  looking  through  it  he  could  not  make 
it  out.  He  could  read  only  English.  But 
there  was  a  man  with  them  who  could 
translate  it.  This  man  translated  one 
of  the  lessons  in  this  book,  and  the 
lesson  he  translated  read  something  like 
this:  "My  father  owns  a  horse.  The 
horse  is  a  good,  strong  horse  because  his 
back  is  short.  The  horse  is  a  good  horse 
because  his  feet  are  sound."  And  when 
I  compare  that  with  the  stuff  I  studied 
about  "the  cat  caught  the  rat,  the  cat 
ha6  a  mouse,"  I  do  not  wonder  that 
some  of  the  Belgian  children  knew  some- 
thing about  agriculture,  because  one  of 
the  fundamental  things  in  their  educa- 
tional training  was  to  teach  them  about 
things  on  the  farm.  That  is  where  we 
will  have  to  get  before  the  close  of  this 
war,  if  we  are  not  going  to  handicap 
our  boys  and  girls  for  the  next  genera- 
tion in  the  agricultural  struggle  that  is 
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going  to  take  place  all  over  the  world. 

You  have  in  many  of  your  states 
splendidly  kept  agricultural  colleges  that 
are  doing  good  work,  and  we  have  a 
number  in  Canada  of  the  same  kind. 
They  are  doing  good  work  for  every  boy 
and  girl  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  they  are  able  to 
reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  them — 
the  future  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
of  our  country. 

We  have  put  off  too  long  the  matter 
of  the  educational  system  which  brings 
agriculture  within  the  reach  of  the  boy 
and  the  girl  on  the  farm.  We  must  give 
them  a  training  in  the  primary  school 
and  through  the  entire  school  course: 
give  them  a  scientific  training,  the  kind 
that  is  necessary  if  they  make  success  - 
ful  farmers.  If  we  do  that  we  are  get- 
ting over  the  difficulties  of  the  agricul- 
tural education. 

Nothing  has  blocked  the  progress  of 
agricultural  education  so  much  as  the 
prejudice  of  the  farmers  themselves.  I 
can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  disgrace  for  a  man  to 
send  his  son  to  an  agricultural  college. 
He  was  a  good  boy  lost  to  the  com- 
munity, a  boy  that  might  have  been  a 
useful  farmer  if  he  had  not  been  sent 
away.  If  he  came  back  they  never  ex- 
pected him  to  amount  to  anything  after- 
wards in  the  way  of  a  good,  practical 
farmer.  Perhaps  our  system  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  because  farming  is 
something  that  you  cannot  learn  out  of 
a  book.  But  if  you  know  something  of 
the  practical  end  of  it,  you  can  learn  a 
lot  from  the  experience  of  others  who 
tried  the  same  thing  and  made  a  failure 
or  a  success  of  the  work.  But  we  are 
now  breaking  down  the  prejudice  that 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  farmer  in 
respect  to  scientific  training  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Anybody  can  learn  out  of  a  book,  but 
you  must  learn  something  from  practical 


experience.  I  believe  a  man  can  become 
a  good  farmer  through  the  mistakes  or 
successes  that  he  makes  on  his  own 
farm,  but  it  takes  sixty  or  seventy  years 
for  him  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  not  only  that  they  have  the 
experience,  but  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  are  taught  the  scientific 
end  of  the  business,  and  where  they  will 
get  the  experience  of  others  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  understanding  of  the 
things  they  are  doing  on  the  farm. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  stranger,  after 
all,  than  the  truth.  I  was  much  struck 
by  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a  man 
who  has  a  boy  that  attended  our  school. 
He  stopped  me  one  day  and  said  to  me, 
"I  want  to  tell  you  something.  My  boy 
went  to  your  school  of  agriculture.  I 
didn't  send  him  to  learn  anything,  as 
he  was  going  to  leave  home  anyway.  He 
was  sick  and  tired  of  working  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night  and  never  getting  through,  and 
he  was  going  to  the  city  and  get  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day  for  work- 
ing. He  was  going  away  from  home. 
He  went  and  attended  the  college,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  was  a  different 


kind  of  a  boy."  The  man  said  that  be- 
fore the  boy  went  to  college  he  had  had 
trouble  in  getting  him  to  get  the  ground 
into  condition  for  planting  the  crop,  but 
that  after  he  came  back  the  trouble  was 
to  get  him  to  sow  the.  crop  that  he 
wanted  put  in.  The  boy  wanted  to  put 
the  ground  in  the  best  condition  of  any 
land  in  the  neighborhood.  He  said  that 
he  would  tell  him  to  sow  the  crop  and 
the  boy  would  reply  that  he  had  to  har- 
row it  and  run  the  packer  over  it  before 
planting.  He  said  the  boy  didn't  know 
anything  about  this  business  last  spring 
but  that  he  had  been  learning  something 
about  what  harrowing  meant,  and  the 
conservation  of  moisture,  and  the  con- 
dition the  land  should  be  in,  and  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  do  anything  else. 
He  said  he  was  in  school  last  winter, 
and  if  he  didn't  have  the  best  crops  in 
the  neighborhood  he  would  be  disgusted. 

Now  that  is  the  condition  of  a  great 
many  boys.  In  one  case  they  do  the 
work  because  they  have  to  do  it,  and 
in  the  other  case  he  was  doing  it  in  a 
scientific  manner  and  because  he  liked 
to  do  the  work,  and  because  he  believed 
that  anything  that  was  worth  doing  was 
worth  doing  right.  I  saw  that  crop  last 
summer,  and  it  was  the  best  yield  in 
that  neighborhood.  If  we  can  get  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  how  to  do  the  work 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  everyday 
occupation  and  work  will  give  them 
some  pleasure,  they  will  make  good. 
After  all,  what  do  we  get  the  most  of 
our  fun  out  of?  Out  of  our  work.  We 
get  some  pleasure  out  of  what  we  call 
nonsense,  but  after  a  man  gets  past 
middle  life  the  only  fun  that  he  has  is 
work.  And  if  his  work  is  drudgery  he 
does  not  get  much  fun  out  of  it.  But  if 
he  is  engaged  in  a  business  he  under- 
stands and  working  at  something  he 
likes,  and  finds  that  he  knows  why  he 


is  doing  it,  he  will  make  a  success  out 
of  it. 

That  is  why  the  live-stock  farmer  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
finished  product  of  any  Jactory  that  can 
compare  for  a  moment  with  the  finished 
product  of  the  farm  in  the  way  of  splen- 
did hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses.  I 
would  be  willing  to  work  after  six  o'clock 
to  look  at  a  nice  calf  in  a  box  stall.  And 
if  you  can  get  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  live  stock  is,  what  it  means  to  be 
a  good  breeder,  what  a  man  can  do  in 
this  world  and  accomplish  in  a  lifetime 
if  he  is  the  best  breeder  in  the  country, 
then  you  can  interest  him  in  staying  on 
the  farm. 

After  all,  what  is  the  greatest  thing 
a  man  or  a  woman  can  do  in  this  world? 
It  is  to  build  a  home.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  spend  time  about,  but  after 
all  the  greatest  thing  a  man  or  woman 
can  do  is  to  build  a  home.  There  is  only 
one  place  to  build  it,  and  that  is  on  the 
farm.  'What  we  want  to  get  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  generation  is  some- 
thing to  inspire  them  in  this  matter  of 
the  best  and  greatest  thing  in  life.  I 
find  that  you  are  making  great  progress 
along  that  line.  We  must  get  better  and 
more  comfortable  homes  upon  the  farm 
than  anywhere  else.  Who  is  there  that 
deserves  more  comfort  in  the  home,  or 
as  much  comfort,  as  a  farmer's  wife  and 
daughter?    Teach  them  to  appreciate  it. 

It  doesn't  make  much  difference  about 
you.  You  go  to  town,  and  sometimes 
they  go  with  you;  but  give  them  all  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  a  good  home,  and 
the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  there  is  in 
living  in  the  country.  Because  we  have 
not  done  this  we  have  given  the  farm  a 
bad  name.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to 
rescue  it  from  that  bad  name.  Teach 
these  people  in  town  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  live;  that  they  do  not  have 
the  opportunities  and  privileges  that  the 
men  have  that  live  on  the  land.  We 
must  make  conditions  such  that  the 
woman  will  be  glad  to  live  on  the  farm 
and  be  more  contented  than  if  they  were 
in  town.  I  do  not  know  why  anybody 
wants  to  walk  on  the  hard  boards  and 
sidewalks  when  they  can  have  the  green 
grass  to  tramp  through,  and  I  think  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  men  will 
spend  more  money  on  the  homes  on  the 
farm  than  ever  before. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  farmers 
throughout  this  country  are  land  hungry 
or  not,  or  whether  when  they  get  a  few 
thousand  dollars  they  want  another 
quarter  section  of  land.  If  you  have 
made  money,  don't  buy  more  land,  but 
improve  your  home  conditions.  This 
buying  of  more  land  all  the  time  is  what 
has  driven  the  boys  from  the  farm.  When 
a  man  has  plenty  of  land  and  wants 
more,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  buys 
it  for  himself.  The  boys  have  to  get 
up  at  four  o'clock  to  feed,  and  the  hay 
is  ready  to  be  cut,  and  they  must  go 
into  the  harvest.  They  must  keep  go- 
ing all  of  the  time,  and  they  do  not  quit 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  they 
get  up  again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  nearly  meet  themselves  coming 
downstairs.  That  is  not  a  farm.  It 
doesn't  help  to  make  men  and  women 
stay  upon  the  land.  If  you  will  not 
conduct  the  kind  of  a  farm  that  makes 
you  glad  to  live  upon  the  farm,  then 
quit  farming  and  dig  ditches.  That  is 
what  we  have  got  to  do  with  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country. 

We  have  got  to  get  the  best  out  of 
it  there  is  in  it  and  get  the  boys  and 
girls  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
things  they  can  do  on  the  farm,  and 
that  scientific  training  and  education 
will  make  the  home  life  on  the  farm  the 
best  place  to  live.  This  country  has  to 
depend  upon  the  farm.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  going  back  to  the 
land,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
coming  back.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
schemes  to  get  them  back,  and  they  are 
getting  recruits  from  the  fellows  in  the 
city.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
them  loose.  I  am  interested  in  saving 
the  boys  on  the  farm  for  the  farm  and 
keeping  them  from  the  city,  and  in 
keeping  them  in  the  only  way  there  is 
to  keep  them — making  it  possible  for 
them  to  enjoy  the  farm  more  than  to 
live  in  town.  Of  course  some  of  the 
boys  must  go  and  save  the  cities.  They 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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MORE  AND  BETTER  WHEAT 


Increasing  Yields  by 
Planting  Seed  of  Im- 
proved Variety. 


j-=3jVERY  additional  bushel  of  wheat 
I  which  can  be  secured  by  growing 
P  *^  a  better  variety  is  clear  gain.  It 
requires  no  additional  land,  labor, 
or  expense.  Kansas  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  improved  variety  ready  for  ex- 
tensive distribution  at  a  time  when 
maximum  production  from  the  fewest 
acres  possible,  with  a  minimum  of  labor, 
is  the  goal  towards  which  we  must  work. 
An  increased  yield  of  3.6  bushels  to  the 
acre  means  an  extra  $7.20  for  every  acre 
planted,  in  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  who 
plants  Klanred  wheat. 

These  statements  were  made  by  Pres- 
ident W.  M.  Jardine  of  the  Agricultural 
College  in  an  address  in  which  he  told 
of  the  work  of  the  experiment  station 
in  developing  the  improved  variety  of 
hard  winter  wheat  now  officially  known 
as  Kanred 

Economic  Value  of  Kanred 

"As  a  result  of  the  crop  improvement 
work  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station."  said  President  Jardine,  "a 
new  strain  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  has 
been  developed  which  is  superior  to  the 
varieties  commonly  grown  in  Kansas  in 
yield,  milling  value,  and  hardiness.  This 
wheat  is  Kanred,  a  member  of  the  Cri- 
mean family.  The  history  of  Kanred 
extends  back  to  1906  when  the  original 
head  selections  were  planted.  Outstand- 
ing characteristics  were  indicated  from 
the  first.  Enough  seed  had  multiplied 
by  1911  to  sow  field  plots.  Since  1914 
Kanred  has  been  grown  not  only  on  the 
experimental  farms,  but  in  co-operative 
tests  with  farmers  throughout  the  hard 
winter  wheat  belt.  Kanred  has  been 
grown  in  seven  tests  on  the  experimental 
farm  at  Manhattan,  in  six  tests  at  the 
substations,  and  in  sixty-seven  tests 
with  farmers.  It  has  given  an  average 
increased  acre  yield  compared  with  Tur- 
key of  4.5  bushels  at  Manhattan,  3.4 
bushels  at  the  substations,  and  3.0  bush- 
els in  co-operative  tests  with  farmers, 
or  an  average  difference  for  all  tests  of 
3.6  bushels. 

''The  normal  acreage  of  hard  red  win- 
ter wheat  harvested  in  Kansas  each  year 
is  7.000,000  acres.  If  Kanred  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  varieties  now  grown,  the 
average  yield  would  be  increased  over 
25.000,000  bushels,  worth  at  the  present 
price  $50,000,000. 

Seed  Available  for  Fall  Planting 

'  More  than  8,000  bushels  of  Kanred 
seed  were  distributed  for  planting  the 
fall  of  1917.  It  is  known  where  every 
bushel  of  this  is  planted  and  all  the  seed 
produced  will  be  recorded  at  the  experi- 
ment station.  Between  80,000  and  120,- 
000  bushels  of  seed  of  Kanred  should  be 
available  for  planting  thiB  fall. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  a  strain  of 
wheat  outyield  other  strains.  It  must 
also  excel  in  milling  quality;  that  is,  a 
bushel  of  Kanred  wheat  must  produce 
as  much  flour  as  any  other  strain,  if  not 
more.  Kanred  does  this.  Milling  and 
baking  tests  of  Kanred  have  been  made 
since  1912.  Both  the  wheat  and  flour 
of  Kanred  have  a  higher  protein  content 
than  Turkey  and  Kharkof.  Kanred 
yields  a  higher  percentage  of  flour  than 
Kharkof,  and  has  a  loaf  expansion  equal 
to  Kharkof  and  better  than  Turkey.  The 
color  and  texture  of  the  loaf  is  equal  to 
or  superior  to  both  of  the  other  stand- 
ard hard  winter  wheats. 

"Other  promising  strains  of  wheat  are 
being  developed"  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. Kanred  may  be  supplanted  in  a 
few  years  by  a  still  superior  strain.  The 
limit  to  wheat  improvement  has  not 
been  reached.  A  strain  may  be  devel- 
oped which  is  resistant  to  Hessian  fly, 
to  chinch  bugs,  or  to  winter-killing. 

President  Jardine  also  pointed  out 
that  plants  are  similar  to  animals  in 
that  they  respond  generously  to  kindly 
treatment.  Kanred  wheat  for  seed  will 
be  expensive  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  as  it  should  unless  given  the  right 
kind  of  conditions  under  which  to  grow, 
any  more  than  a  high-priced,  well-bred 
animal  will  pay  unless  it  is  given  reas- 
onably good  rare. 

Prepare  a  Good  Seedbed 

"Our  experimental  studies  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  best  farmers  indicate  that 
best  results  are  secured  from  earlv  plow- 
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MORE  AN  ACRE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  FOR  PAST  THREE  YEARS 


ing.  If  possible,  plowing  should  be  done 
in  July,  fairly  deep,  six  to  seven  inches, 
so  that  plenty  of  plant  food  may  be  de- 
veloped for  the  coming  plants.  If  for 
any  reason  plowing  cannot  be  done  in 
July,  then  it  should  be  done  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  In  tests  at  the 
experiment  station,  ground  plowed  on 
July  15  has  yielded  1.3  bushels  more 
wheat  than  land  plowed  August  15. 
Ground  plowed  August  15  has  yielded 
5.9  bushels  more  than  land  plowed  Sep- 


tember 15.  But  early  plowing  will  not 
do  any  good  if  it  is  forgotten  until 
planting  time  and  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  and  sap  the  plant  food  from  the 
soil.  After  the  ground  is  plowed,  keep 
it  free  from  weeds. 

Plant  at  the  Best  Time 
"You  should  study  the  best  time  to 
plant  wheat  with  respect  to  moisture 
conditions  of  the  soil,  location  in  the 
state,  and  danger  from  Hessian  fly. 
Other  factors  being  equal,  early  plant- 


New  Kansas  Record 


I  YEAR'S  record  of  18,377.2  pounds 
of  milk  and  693.8  pounds  of  but- 
J  ter  fat,  equivalent  to  867  pounds 
of  80  per  cent  butter,  has  just 
been  made  by  Maid  Henry  Pontiac,  a 
pure-bred  Holstein  cow  owned  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Her  mother 
was  the  famous  Maid  Henry  having  a 
record  of  19,600.4  pounds  of  milk  and 
716.3  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  one  year 
at  thirteen  years  of  age-  This  is  the 
only  official  year's  record  in  the  state 
exceeding  that  of  Maid  Henry  Pontiac. 

Professor  Peed  points  out  that  this 
record  of  the  daughter  of  old  Maid 
Henry  is  the  highest  of  any  living  cow 
in  Kansas.  It  was  made  in  her  third 
lactation.  Her  three  years'  record  is  as 
follows:  First  year,  11,686.8  pounds  of 
milk,  415.77  pounds  of  butter  fat;  sec- 


ond year,  15,334.9  pounds  of  milk  and 
523.65  pounds  of  butter  fat;  third  year, 
18,377.2  pounds  of  milk  and  693.81 
of  butter  fat;  a  total  for  the  three  years 
of  45,388.9  pounds  of  milk  and  544.41 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Maid  Henry  Pontiac  is  one  of  the 
large  cows  of  the  breed;  she  has  weighed 
as  much  as  1950  pounds.  The  fact  that 
Maid  Henry  Pontiac  and  her  mother 
have  both  made  large  records  of  produc- 
tion and  state  records,  shows  this  to  be 
a  remarkably  prepotent  family. 

Maid  Henry  was  bred  and  raised  on 
the  college  farm.  With  this  record  she 
supercedes  the  pure-bred  Ayrshire  Ca- 
nary Bell,  also  a  college  cow,  as  the  high- 
est record  cow  living  in  the  state.  Ca- 
nary Bell  has  held  the  honor  for  over  a 
year. 


MAID  HENRY  PONTIAC,  PURE-BBED  HOLSTEIN  COW  OWNED  BY  KANSAS 
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ing  will  produce  more  wheat  than  late 
planting,  but  if  injury  from  Hessian  fly 
threatens,  later  planting  is  necessary. 
Field  investigations  show  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  sow  winter  wheat  anywhere  east 
of  the  western  third  of  Kansas  earlier 
than  September  25  in  Northern  Kansas 
and  October  5  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  if  there  is  danger  from  Hes- 
sian fly.  If  there  are  no  indications  of 
Hessian  fly,  sow  a  week  earlier  than 
these  dates. 

Rate  of  Seeding 

"The  earlier  wheat  is  planted,  the 
more  lightly  it  may  be  sown.  In  tests 
conducted  at  the  experiment  station 
wheat  sown  on  well-prepared  ground 
during  the  first  part  of  September  at 
the  rate  of  two  pecks  to  the  acre,  ha« 
yielded  as  well  as  other  plots  seeded  at 
higher  rates.  The  longer  seeding  is  de- 
layed, the  more  seed  is  required  for  the 
best  yields.  If  seeding  is  delayed  until 
the  latter  part  of  October  or  the  first 
of  November,  experiments  show  that 
seeding  eight  pecks  to  the  acre  is  much 
more  profitable  than  sowing  a  smaller 
quantity. 

Improving  Crops  Station  Job 

We  cannot  overlook  the  importance  of 
crop  improvement  as  carried  on  at  our 
Experiment  Station.  It  is  fairly  easy 
to  improve  herds  of  livestock,  for  the  in- 
dividuals are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber and  the  results  are  easily  noted. 
This  is  not  so  with  grain  crops.  A  field 
of  wheat  or  other  cereal  is  composed  of 
countless  individuals,  each  of  which  dif- 
fers in  its  breeding  capability.  The  pro- 
cess of  improving  farm  crops  requires 
trained  observers,  constant  attention, 
continual  selection.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  seed  unmixed. 
Careful  records  must  be  kept  and  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  Many  different  fac- 
tors of  climate,  soil,  insects,  and  plant 
diseases  may  affect  results  and  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Special  ap- 
paratus and  machinery  must  be  devised. 
A  promising  strain  must  be  tried  out  on 
the  farms  of  farmers  as  well  as  on  the 
experimental  farms,  and  continue  over  a 
number  of  years,  before  results  can  be 
considered  conclusive.  Improving  farm 
crops  is  a  job  which,  for  the  most  part, 
must  be  delegated  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

Do  not  forget  that  it  is  known  exact- 
ly where  over  eight  thousand  bushels  of 
Kanred  wheat  were  sown  last  fall.  The 
80,000  to  120,000  bushels  of  this  new 
variety  harvested  this  year  can  be  thus 
located  as  a  source  of  seed  supply  for 
this  year's  planting.  Any  farmer  desir- 
ing to  secure  Kanred  seed  for  fall  plant- 
ing should  write  to  the  agronomy  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan  at  once. 


Thousands  die  every  year  from  over- 
eating— dont  dig  your  grave  with  your 
teeth. 
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SOME  NEW  FASHIONS  IN  FOOD 

Use  of  Drying  Method  of  Preservation  of  Great  Economic  Importance 


JHE  young  husband  who  insists 
that  every  dish  prepared  by  his 
bride  be  exactly  like  those  that 
"mother  used  to  make"  is  a  peren- 
nial source  of  amusement.  However,  the 
threadbare  joke  contains  a  germ  of 
truth-  We  are  all  inclined  to  prefer  the 
food  we  have  been  accustomed  to  eating 
and  to  look  askance  at  something  un- 
familiar. 

/•When  you  brand  a  food  as  not  fit  to 
eat,  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion? If  it  is  a  food  that  you  have 
never  eaten  before,  how  do  you  know 
that  you  are  right?  If  it  is  one  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  how  do  you  know 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the 
manner  of  its  preparation,"  pertinently 
questions  David  Fairchild,  agricultural 
explorer  in  charge  of  foreign  seed  and 
plant  introduction  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  thought- 
provoking  article  in  the  April  number  of 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine.  "It 
is  a  complicated  question,  this  seemingly 
simple  one  of  taste,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"and  it  involves  the  whole  history  of  the 
race;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is  one 
with  which  our  big  educational  institu- 
tions have  concerned  themselves  very 
little.  It  has  required  great  wars  to 
shake  people's  confidence  in  their  own 
fixed  opinions  on  this  matter  of  taste  in 
foods. 

"It  appears  to  be  instinctive  to  ridi- 
cule a  new  flavor  of  any  kind,  especially 
if  it  is  widely  different  from  those  to 
which  one  is  accustomed.  During  the 
Civil  War  we  learned  to  can  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Does  anyone  imagine  that 
there  were  not  many  thousands  who 
scorned  to  touch  the  canned  stuff?  It 
has  a  different  taste  from  the  fresh,  and 
to  condemn  it  as  not  fit  to  eat  was  the 
fashionable  and  the  easy  thing  to  do. 

"The  importance  of  possessing  a  wide 
taste  in  foods  has  never  appealed  to  us 
as  strongly  as  it  should  have,  although 
Americans  have  made  greater  progress  in 
this  field  of  dietetics  than  most  other 
peoples.  We  have  not  seen  any  partic- 
ular advantage  in  it,  and  we  have  spent 
more  money  in  the  education  of  our 
children  in  art  and  music  than  in  their 
instruction  in  the  nutritive  value  of  dif- 
ferent foods. 

"But  food  has  come  to  have  a  new 
meaning,"  says  Mr.  Fairchild,  "and  one 
of  the  lines  which  this  war  has  made 
plain  is  the  dried  vegetable,  an  old  prod- 
uct which  now  has  a  new  interest. 

Vegetables  Furnish  Vital  Principles 

'Why  do  we  eat  vegetables  at  all? 
They  are  expensive  to  transport  on  our 
railways,  they  are  bulky  things  to  han- 
dle in  our  kitchens,  they  rot  easily  and 
fill  our  garbage  cans,  and  many  of  th-?m 
require  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  grow. 
The  Italian  peasants,  according  to  Gra- 
ham Lusk,  a  noted  authority  on  foods, 
have  built  up  their  strong  working  bod- 
ies on  the  simple  diet  of  corn  meal, 
beans,  olive  oil,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
cabbage  and  the  beet,  with  garlic  and 
Spanish  peppers  for  flavoring.  It  is  these 
Italian  peasants  who  for  years  have  done 
the  heavy  construction  work  of  our  rail- 
roads, getting  rich  because  they  are  will- 
ing to  live  on  their  cheap  foods,  while 
side  by  side  with  them  work  the  South- 
ern darkies,  who  have  demanded  meat 
twice  a  day  and  paid  any  price  for  it." 

Some  experiments  with  rats  conducted 
by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  at  the  school  of 
hygiene  and  public  health  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  where  the  dietary  values 
of  our  common  foods  are  being  studied, 
show  that  the  secret  lay  in  the  use  of 
green  vegetables.  Eats  will  starve,  and 
men,  too,  on  Indian  corn  alone.  They 
will  do  better,  although  not  really  well, 
on  corn  and  olive  oil;  but  on  corn  and 
oil,  with  the  addition  of  greens  of  some 
kind,  they  thrive  and  reproduce. 

Mr-  Fairchild  points  out  that  the  hu- 
man machine  is.  after  all,  a  simple  one 
in  many  ways  and  can  take  its  fuel  as 
well  from  cheap  as  from  expensive 
foods,  but  it  must  have  all  the  different 
kinds  needed  or  it  will  run  down  quickly. 
Starches,  fats,  proteins,  minerals,  and 
water,  are  the  five  great  food  groups 
for  which  we  are  accustomed  to  plan- 
ning in  our  diets;  but  until  recently  we 
have  not  known  about  two  others  which 
are  essential  to  health.  To  distinguish 
them,  research  men  have  called  them  the 
"fat  soluble  A"  and  the  "water  soluble 


B.''  In  ordinary  language  we  have 
adopted  the  term  "vitamines"  for  these 
unknown  substances.  The  first  named 
of  these  is  present  in  the  fat  of  milk 
(butter  fat)  but  is  not  present  in  veg- 
etable oils  nor  commonly  in  the  cereals 
or  foods  coming  from  the  seeds  of  plants. 
It  is,  however,  a  characteristic  of  green 
vegetables  and  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  green  leaves  of  plants. 

The  "water  soluble  B,"  on  the  other 
hand,  does  occur  in  cereals,  particularly 
in  their  outer  layers,  and  in  green  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  other  foods. 

What  Are  Strength-Giving  Foods? 

"The  South  Italian  peasants  build  up 
their  strong,  powerful  bodies,  then,  from 
the  proteins  and  starches  of  their  corn 
polenta  and  from  their  green  vegetables," 
says  Mr.  Fairchild.  "They  get  their  fats 
from  the  olive  oil,  and  their  'fat  soluble 
A"  is  taken  from  the  green  vegetables. 
Their  'water  soluble  B'  is  obtained  from 
both  the  corn  and  vegetables,  for  it  is 
present  in  both. 

"The  old  doctrines  of  'strength -giving 
foods'  must  be  analyzed  from  the  new 


"The  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  would  be  affected  at  once,  for 
its  limiting  factor  of  cultivation  is  its 
poor  keeping  quality  and  the  fact  that 
it  rots  if  exposed  to  a  temperature  be- 
low 45  degrees.  It  already  ranks  second 
among  the  vegetables  grown  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  its  perishabil- 
ity. Dried  sweet  potato  slices  form  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  all  dried  vege- 
tables, for  they  'come  back'  when  soaked, 
retain  their  sweetness  and  flavor,  and 
can  be  dried  or  candied  in  a  most  appe- 
tizing way. 

"While  the  sweet  potato  has  not  as 
much  protein  as  the  white  potato,  it 
has  much  more  sugar — towards  the  close 
of  the  storage  season  it  has  as  much  as 
27  per  cent,  reckoned  on  the  dry  sub- 
stance. It  is  richer  in  carbohydrates, 
and  produces  flour  of  great  excellence. 

Drying  Factories  Being  Established 

"But  the  white  potato  situation  has 
proved  in  this  present  emergency  an  even 
greater  problem  than  that  of  the  sweet 
potato,  for  the  car  shortage  has  been  so 
great  in  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Idaho, 
that  immense  quantities  could  not  be 
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standpoint  of  the  presence  of  these  two 
newly-discovered  substances — substances 
apparently  as  essential  to  us  as  salt,  but 
whose  absence  unfortunately  we  cannot 
detect  by  taste  as  we  can  the  absence 
of  salt." 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  have  vegetables ;  the  trouble  is  that 
we  like  our  vegetables  fresh,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  them  really  fresh 
at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  just  because 
we  like  fresh  string  beans  that  we  bring 
them,  at  $8  a  crate,  from  the  very  tip 
of  Florida  in  February.  Our  bodies  get 
no  more  food  from  string  beans  art  $8  a 
crate  than  they  do  from  dried  ones  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost,  according  to  all 
the  experiences  of  Arctic  explorers.  The 
food  values,  according  to  McCollum,  are 
not  changed;  the  mineral  constituents 
are  all  there,  together  with  the  "fat  sol- 
uble A,"  which  is  not  found  in  the  grains 
and  without  which  young  human  bodies 
cannot  grow  nor  old  ones  maintain  their 
vigor. 

Learn  to  Eat  Dried  Vegetables 

"Old  prejudices  die  hard,  but  we  are 
now  eating  some  things  which  our  fore- 
fathers scorned  or  of  which  they  had 
never  heard.  With  everyone  saying  'It 
can't  be  done,'  the  American  is  changing 
his  habitudes,  his  tastes  in  foods.  And 
now  the  supreme  moment  has  come  to 
put  this  characteristic  of  the  American 
civilization  to  account. 

"To  get  into  the  habit  of  using  dried 
vegetables  would  result  in  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  agriculture  of  the  world- 
It  would  create  demands  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  plants  which  are  now  grown  in 
comparatively  restricted  areas,  and  these 
areas  would  extend. 


moved  to  the  markets.  Orders  for  de- 
hydrated potatoes  for  the  United  States 
Army  amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
tons  and  the  hotel  demands  for  potato 
flour  have  brought  into  existence  large 
factories  which  are  saving  millions  of 
bushels.  Had  these  been  started  earlier, 
any  considerable  wastage  would  have 
been  prevented. 

"Some  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try have  tried  the  dried  sliced  potatoes, 
some  of  the  best  restaurants,  some  of 
the  most  fastidious  people,  some  of  the 
best  cooks,  and  the  general  verdict  is 
that  when  properly  processed  and  prop- 
erly cooked  they  are  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  the  fresh  product,  either 
as  mashed  potato  or  when  French  fried. 

"After  most  careful  trials  the  army 
has  learned  how  to  use  them  success- 
fully, and  one  of  the  largest  navy  cook- 
ing schools  has  reported  most  favorably 
on  them.  In  food  value,  in  appearance, 
and  in  flavor,  they  are  the  equal  of  any 
but  the  potato  fresh  from  the  hill. 

"Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the 
face  of  hundreds  of  analyses  and  dietetic 
tests  which  have  been  made,  is  it  the 
patriotic  thing  to  wonder  and  hold  back 
and  hesitate  as  to  whether  we  can  learn 
to  use  dried  potatoes? 

Great  Saving  in  Transportation 

"One  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  tubers 
yield  about  sixteen  pounds  of  dried 
slices,  containing  10  per  cent  water,  and 
these,  if  ground  into  flour,  take  up  about 
one-fifth  as  much  space  as  the  potatoes 
in  their  original  state." 

The  dehydrated  potato  has  played  a 
gigantic  role  for  many  years  in  Ger- 
many.  Even  before  the  war,  it  is  re- 
ported that  more  than  800  million  bush- 


els— more  than  twice  the  average  potato 
crop  of  this  country — were  being  dried 
each  year  for  human  and  stock  food. 
Now  there  are  1,350  factories  devoted 
to  potato  drying  alone,  and  practically 
all  of  the  war  bread  used  in  Germany 
has  a  high  proportion  of  potato  flour 
in  it. 

The  Germans  must  laugh  in  glee  at 
our  inefficient  wasteful  methods  of  grow- 
ing and  handling  potatoes.  "That  the 
stabilizing  of  the  potato  crop  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  has  been  recognized 
in  Germany  for  many  years,"  says  Mr. 
Fairchild.  "But  in  the  United  States 
the  price  the  farmer  receives  varies 
greatly,  according  as  there  is  a  surplus 
or  a  scarcity.  When  the  potato  harvest 
is  a  large  one,  he  is  apt  to  lose  money 
on  his  crop,  and,  being  discouraged,  next 
year  he  puts  in  something  else-  If  there 
is  a  shortage  that  year,  potatoes  bring 
exorbitant  prices  and  he, -sees  big  mon^y 
in  them,  and  the  following  year  he  puts 
in  a  big  acreage,  as  do  thousands  of 
others.  Perhaps  the  year  is  a  good  one 
for  potatoes  and  the  yields  are  25  per 
cent  higher,  and  again  he  is  deceived  and 
loses  out  financially.  A  permanent  mar- 
ket for  potato  flour  in  the  United  States 
would  stabilize  potato  growing  and  make 
it  less  of  a  gamble  than  it  is  now. 
Economics  of  Dried  Tomatoes 

"The  tomato  offers  .an  even  stronger 
argument  for  dried  vegetables  than  the 
sweet  potato  or  the  white  potato,  when 
viewed  from  the  newer  standpoint  of 
food  value  and  car  space.  Fifty  years 
ago  we  refused  to  eat  the  tomato  be- 
cause we  believed  it  was  poisonous;  then 
we  became  so  fond  of  it  that  we  de- 
manded it  both  in  and  out  of  season, 
even  though  it  has  to  be  grown  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  markets,  in  the 
South  or  under  glass. 

"Later  we  learned  to  can  this  vegeta- 
ble in  great  factories,  and  because  we 
want  our  tomatoes  stewed  instead  of  as 
a  sauce  for  macaroni  or  rice,  we  insist 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  put-up 
product  shall  be  in  form  for  immediate 
use — emergency  ration  shape;  in  other 
words,  canned  without  being  concen- 
trated into  paste,  which  is  the  way  the 
Italians  use  their  tomato  flavor.  In  this 
dilute  form  360  million  cans  of  toma- 
toes are  shipped  over  the  country. 

"There  are  two  pounds  and  one  ounco 
of  tomatoes  in  a  can,  or  a  trifle  over  1.8 
cents'  worth,  and  in  a  case  of  twenty- 
four  cans,  which  sells  for  $4,  approxi- 
mately 43  cents'  worth  of  tomatoes  as 
picked  in  the  field.  This  not  only  means 
that  we  ship  the  tin  cans  in  which  the 
canned  tomatoes  are  contained,  but  that 
we  first  ship  the  same  number  of  tin 
cans  from  the  factory  where  they  are 
made  to  the  cannery  where  they  art 
filled. 

"We  have  never  learned,  and  have 
never  had  to  learn,  until  this  war's  ne- 
cessities forced  the  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  tomato  can  be  successfully 
sliced  and  dried;  that  it  retains  its  char- 
acteristic flavor  and  aroma  when  s« 
dried;  that  when  soaked  in  water  for 
four  or  six  hours  it  comes  back  and 
makes  a  delicious  sauce  or  soup,  slightly 
sweeter  than  the  canned  tomato.  For 
many  of  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  house- 
hold the  dried  tomato  is  as  satisfactory 
as  the  canned  product.  One  ton  of  good 
tomatoes,  after  peeling,  trimming,  ani 
packing  in  cans,  will  weigh  approxi- 
mately 2,300  pounds  when  crated  for 
shipment,  whereas  the  same  quantity, 
when  dried  and  boxed,  is^reduced  to  only 
200  pounds,  or  about  one-twelfth  as 
much." 

Even  cabbage  can  be  dried  successfully 
and  brought  back  without  losing  its 
flavor.  Dried  carrots,  beets,  peas,  ani 
string  beans  are  practically  indistin- 
guishable from  the  fresh;  spinach,  which 
is  so  often  tasteless  when  canned,  tur- 
nips, onions,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts, 
mushrooms,  squash,  pumpkins,  and  par- 
snips, all  are  successfully  dried,  partic- 
ularly so  by  the  newer  and  better  regu- 
lated power-fan  drying  processes  which 
have  been  adapted  and  invented  by  vari- 
ous American  drying  firms. 

Mr.  Fairchild  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  commercial  products  are 
more  uniform  and  of  much  more  attrac- 
tive appearance  than  the  home-driei 
products,  taken  as  a  class,  for  the  reasoa 
mainly  that  they  are  dried  more  rap- 
idly,  under  more   carefully  controlled 
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conditions  of  moisture  and  heat.  When 

?>ut  into  water  they  come  back  to  almost 
f  not  quite  their  original  dimensions  and 
appearance. 

In  urging  the  consumption  of  dried 
vegetables  because  they  are  economical 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
discouraging  the  home  canning  of  such 
vegetables  as  are  successfully  canned. 
Canned  vegetables,  while  they  will  cost 
more,  will  always  have  the  advantage  of 
the  emergency  ration;  they  require  only 
to  be  warmed  and  for  certain  recipes 
they  will  be  required. 

The  local  drying  of  vegetables  by 
means  of  community  drying  plants  of 
suitable  size,  with  adequate  safeguarding 
appliances,  is  suggested  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  prices  of  those  perishables 
which  are  so  often  grown  at  a  loss  be- 
cause of  over-production  or  a  faulty  sys- 
tem of  distribution- 

There  should  be  no  discouraging,  how- 
ever, of  home  drying.  Their  reduced 
bulk  and  their  excellent  keeping  quality 
should  make  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
women  experts  to  carry  on  a  paying 
business  in  their  own  special  brands  of 
a  superior  quality  of  dried  vegetables, 
standardizing  their  product  and  making 
,their  own  reputation  by  doing  so.  Once 
the  demand  for  dried  vegetables  is  gen- 
eral, the  commercial  field  is  open  just 
as  it  is  now  to  home-canned  products. 
Campaign  for  Dried  Products 
What  is  needed  now,  points  out  Mr. 
Fairchild,  is  concerted  effort  to  induce 
the  American  public  to  use  dried  vege- 
tables, really  to  want  them,  and,  hav- 
ing once  tried  them,  to  continue  to  use 
them.  The  demand  will  bring  the  prod- 
uct, and  this  product  may  be  expected 
to  improve  in  quality  and  attractiveness 
as  the  art  develops,  just  as  has  been  the 
case  with  every  other  food  which  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  has  developed. 

We  now  produce  nearly  $35,000,000 
worth  of  dried  fruits  every  year,  and 
consume  them  in  the  form  of  apple 
sauce,  apple  pies,  stewed  prunes,  stewed 
apricots,  and  stewed  peaches. 

Cooking  Methods  Important 
It  is  important  that  the  housewives 
learn  the  handling  of  dried  products. 
They  are  not  to  be  handled  as  though 
they  were  fresh  vegetables,  and  they  re- 
quire a  different  treatment  from  the 
vegetables  which  have  stood  for  months 
in  the  water  of  a  tin  can.  The  mois- 
ture has  been  almost  entirely  taken  out 
of  them,  and  it  requires  time  for  this 
moisture  to  be  re-absorbed.  This  pro- 
cess takes  from  six  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  cannot  well  be  hurried.  The 
cooking  should  approximate  the  process 
of  the  fireless  cooker.  The  vessels  in 
which  the  dried  vegetables  are  cooked 
should  be  kept  closed  and  as  little  steam 
as  possible  allowed  to  escape.  The  ten- 
dency to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of 
having  the  vegetable  too  concentrated — 
adding  too  little  water  or  allowing  too 
much  water  to  escape  in  the  form  of 
steam. 

It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  shift 
immediately  and  wholly  from  the  fresh 
and  canned  vegetable  diet  which  we  now 
have  to  one  composed  entirely  of  dried 
vegetables.  This  is  impractical.  What 
ia  wanted  is  the  co-operation  of  the 
households  of  the  country  in  a  country- 
wide experiment  in  the  utilization  of 
these  foods.  What  the  future  holds  for 
all  of  us  no  one  can  tell.  The  produc- 
tion of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  form 
of  food  cannot  be  other  than  a  safeguard 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

"How  is  the  production  to  be  stimu- 
lated?" asks  Mr.  Fairchild.  "Only  by  a 
demand  for  it.  Let  the  women  experi- 
ment at  once  with  the  different  brands 
of  dried  vegetables  on  the  market  and 
demand  those  that  they  like  from  the 
retail  dealers.  The  supply  will  be  forth- 
Coming  as  quickly  as  the  vegetables  can 
be  grown. 

"Should  a  hundred  thousand  intelli- 
gent women  order,  to  be  delivered  C.  O. 
D.,  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  these  vege- 
tables from  the  different  reputable  deal- 
ers, an  immense  stimulus  to  the  art 
would  be  given,  and  a  wide  test  would 
be  made  which  would  open  the  way  to 
the  permanent  introduction  of  the  mod- 
ern dehydrated  vegetable,  which  is  es- 
sentially a  new  and  most  economical 
form  of  food." 

The  following  firms  are  given  as  will- 
ing to  furnish  samples  of  considerable 
size  at  cost,  and  will  send  them  C.  O.  D. 
to  anyone  who  writes  for  them.  They 
cannot  afford  to  send  them  free,  as  the 
samples  must  be  of  considerable  size  to 
furnish  material  for  several  tests: 

American  Dehydrating  Company,  Wauke- 
sha. Wisconsin. 

Anhydrous  Food  Products  Company,  320 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Harry  Bent?  Engineering  Company.  90 
.West  Street,  New  York  City 
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California  Scientific  Food  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Casnovia  Dehydrating  Company,  Casnovia, 
Michigan. 

Dayton  Evaporating  and  Packing  Com- 
pany,  Dayton,  Oregon. 

The  Evenresh  Company,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Farm  Products  Company,  The  Dalles, 
Oregon. 

The  Flanders  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
J.  H.  Fowler  Company,  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fullard  Drying  Products  Corporation,  119 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

E.  Clemens  Horst  Company,  235  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Kelly,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Luther  Manufacturing  Company,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington. 

Mark  Process  Drying  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Northwest  Evaporating  Company,  Cash- 
mere, Washington. 

Penn  Tan  Cider  Company,  Penn  Yan,  New 
York. 

R.  L.  Pitcher  Company,  Caribou,  Maine. 

Staps  Fisheries  and  Packing  Company. 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin. 

Webster  Products  Corporation,  90  Welt 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Weiser  Products  Company,  Weiser, 
Idaho. 

Wittenberg  King  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Williams  Company,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina — sweet  potatoes  only. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Fairchild  states  that  it 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
dried-vegetable  industry  is  a  new  one, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  product  pre- 
pared by  the  different  firms  varies 
greatly.  Some  are,  no  doubt,  doomed  to 
failure,  whereas  others  are  so  excellent 
that  they  are  bound  to  succeed.  To 
praise  or  condemn  all  makes  of  dried 
vegetables  from  the  sampling  of  a  few 
brands  is  to  generalize  too  quickly. 


HUNGER. 

For  three  years  America  Kad 
fought  starvation  in  Belgium 

Will  you  Eat  less  -  wheat 
meat —  fats  and  sugar 
that  we  may  still  send 
food  in  ship  loads  ? 
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We  should  not  overlook  at  this  time 
the  importance  of  the  grain  sorghums. 
To  700  million  people  of  this  world  grain 
of  the  sorghums  is  the  staff  of  life.  Con- 
tinued development  of  the  use  of  grain 
sorghums  in  Western  Kansas  should  not 
be  retarded  because  of  our  great  need 
for  wheat  at  the  present  time.  Much 
can  be  accomplished  by  developing 
strains  and  varieties  especially  adapted 
to  the  condition.  A  judicious  combina- 
tion of  live-stock  farming,  with  wheat 
perhaps  as  the  main  cash  crop,  but 
grown  only  as  the  labor  available  makes 
it  possible  to  prepare  the  seed  bed  in 
season  and  in  a  proper  manner,  will 
bring  permanence  to  our  Western  Kan- 
sas agriculture. 


Luxuries  as  usual  means  a  victorious 
Germany.  Save  and  buy  War  Savings 
Stamps. 

National  War  Savings  Day  is  only  one 
day;  our  men  in  the  army  and  navy 
have  their  day  every  day. 

Extravagance  costs  blood,  the  blood  of 
heroes. — Lloyp  Geoege. 

Agriculture  in  Our  Schools 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 
need  some  good  lawyers  and  good  sur- 
geons and  a  few  merchant  princes,  and 
all  of  these  men  have  come  off  the  farm. 
We  have  to  give  them  a  few  of  these. 
In  the  great  cities  like  London  and  New 
York  they  would  not  have  amounted  to 
much  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boys 
from  the  agricultural  district^.  We 
have  to  give  them  a  few  of  ouXboys. 
But  our  main  business  is  to  induce  our 
boys  and  girls  by  education  and  train- 
ing, and  teaching  them  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  land,  to  make  their  homes 
there  and  to  build  up  this  country  into 
the  great  country  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  today. 


Corn  Harvest  Help 

WHEN  you  are  wondering  where  on  earth 
you  will  get  help  to  cut  or  husk  your  corn 
this  fall,  remember  this: 

An  International  Harvester  corn  binder,  with  one 
or  two  men  to  handle  the  job,  will  cut  six  to  eight  acres  a  day, 
bind  the  com  into  neat,  easily  handled  bundles,  and  load  them 
on  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  ensilage  cutter  or  busker  and 
shredder. 

Or,  if  you  must  leave  the  stalks  in  the  field,  a  corn  picker 
will  take  off  all  the  ears,  busk  them,  and  load  them  direct 
into  a  wagon,  also  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  acres  a  day. 

If  you  use  a  binder,  you  get  all  the  crop.  If  you  use  a 
picker,  you  get  all  the  ears.  The  same  help  that  planted  and 
cultivated  your  corn  can  harvest  it,  at  the  right  time,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense. 

Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne  Corn  Binders 
Deering  or  McCormick  Corn  Pickers 

furnish  the  best  kind  of  corn  harvest  help.  There  may  be 
enough  of  them  to  go  around  this  fall,  but  if  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  having  your  machine  in  time,  place  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  full  information,  just  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_ma  _  (Incorporated) 

/fljj  CHICAGO  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


wider 


AeShower 
of  Gold 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  par  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  buaheta  of  $2.  I 

wnoat  to  tho  aero  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

I60  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

??2  other  I""*  »t  »ery  low  pricei.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  ad  vantage  of  thia  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  aJso  of  Osta,  Barley  and  f*lax. 

Mined  Farming  ia  folly  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railwas 
rates  to  Sunt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 

2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
 Canadian  Government  Agent. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL 

KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

HUTCHINSON,  SEPTEMBER  14-21,  1918 
The  Big  Annual  Event  of  the  Great  Southwest 

Organized  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.    Conducted  by  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  —  INSPIRATIONAL  —  ENTERTAINING 

A  Great  Live  Stock  Show  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm,  Orchard,  Garden 
or  the  Home.    The  Greatest  Entertainment  offered  in  the  year, 
both  day  and  night. 

"THE  WORLD'S  WAR" 
An   Unprecedented    Pyrotechnic   Spectacle,    Five  Nights 

Grand  Music  and  Clean  Vaudeville  and  Animal  Shows.    Horse  Racing  four 
days.   Automobile  Racing  two  days. 
Send  for  catalog  and  make  your  entries  early.   For  information,  write 

H.  S.  THOMPSON  Pres.  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secy. 
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Battle  Front  Map 


Ac tuaj  size  ©f 
H  Phnteo  in  colors 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns. 
The  map  you  will  receive  shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the 
smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

The  Kansas  Farmer  War  Front  Map  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It 
contains  the  utmost  information  possible,  showing  the  whole  field  of  opera- 
tions, the  Western  front,  the  Italian  front  and  the  Russian  front. 

It  shows  just  what  territory  has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during 
recent  drives.  The  cities,  rivers,  railroads,  canals  and  even  the  smallest  towns 
and  villages  are  shown.  An  index  of  places  is  printed  on  the  back.  Without 
doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  printed. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  MAP  TODAY 

The  maps  are  printed  on  special  heavy  map  paper  and  provided  with 
metal  tops  and  hangers  so  that  they  can  be  easily  hung  in  a  prominent  place 
on  the  wall.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present  day  interest  as  well  as  of 
immense  historic  value.  Send  today  and  get  yours  through  our  most  liberal 
offer  ever  made. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

This  beautiful,  instructive  War  Map  given  FREE  with  one  trial  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents. 

KANSAS  FARMER  CO.,  TOPEKA 


Men,  Women,  Boys 
and  Girls 

Read  the  following  list  of  valuable  articles.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  list  that  you  want?  They  are  all  or  any  of  them 
given  FREE  in  exchange  for  Kansas  Farmer  Coupons. 

FREE-COUPON  ARTICLES-FREE 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  ONLY 


Lace  Curtains 

Butcher  Sets 

Maps 

Rings 

Rugs 


Carving  Sets 

Knife  Sharpeners 

Pictures 

Books 

Furniture 


Set  Dishes 
Pocket  Knives 
Music 
Watches 


Get  Our  Free  Coupons  and  Save  Them 

Do  you  know  about  Kansas  Farmer  FREE  COUPONS? 
If  not,  write  us  today.  It  means  money  to  you.  Every  coupon 
is  exchangeable  for  either  goods  or  money.  THE  COUPONS 
ARE  FREE  TO  YOU. 

SPECIAL. — Clip  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us 
today  and  we  will  send  you  one  Coupon  redeemable  in 

either  goods  or  cash. 

Write  for  information  as  to  how  and  where  to  get  the 
Coupons.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

Coupon  Dept.  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY  CLUB 

Remedy  for  Garget 


flARGET  is  a  disease  of  the  udder 
that  is  often  quite  troublesome  in 
dairy  herds.  Last  week  Harold 
Bentz,  of  Peabody,  one  of  our 
Dairy  Club  boys,  wrote  that  one  night 
one  quarter  of  his  cow's  udder  was 
swelled  up  hard  and  the  next  morning 
she  gave  lumpy  milk.  Perhaps  other 
members  of  the  Dairy  Club  have  had 
similar  trouble.  We  wrote  to  Dr.*  R.  R. 
Dykstra  of  the  Agricultural  College,  giv- 
ing the  symptoms  and  asking  him  to  tell 
how  to  treat  the  trouble.  His  reply  is 
as  follows:  "The  cow  is  affected  with 
garget  due  to  infection.  I  believe  that 
it  may  be  readily  overcome  if  you  will 
give  her  one-eighth  ounce  of  formalin 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  water  and  admin- 
istered as  a  drench  once  a  day  until  ten 
doses  have  been  given. 

"This  cow  should  be  milked  last  of  all 
because  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
spreading  the  disease  to  the  other  cat- 
tle. The  milk  should  not  be  used  in  any 
way  as  long  as  the  quarter  is  diseased. 
It  is  better  to  destroy  it  by  adding  a 
lot  of  hog  dip  to  it." 

We  would  like  to  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  our  Dairy  Club  members  to 
the  infectious  character  of  this  disease 
known  as  garget.  It  is  not  understood 
generally  that  garget  is  the  result  of 
germs  getting  into  the  udder  and  that 
these  germs  can  infect  other  cows  un- 
less the  methods  suggested  by  Doctor 
Dykstra  for  destroying  them  are  ob- 
served. Formalin  can  be  bought  at  any 
drug  store.  It  is  a  commercial  product 
consisting  of  formaldehyde  gas  dissolved 
in  water. 


Separator  Pays  for  Itself 

The  centrifugal  hand  cream  separator 
is  almost  universally  used  now,  but  there 
may  still  be  a  few  who  do  not  realize  the 
serious  disadvantages  of  raising  cream 
by  the  old  shallow  pan  method.  In  the 
first  place,  it  requires  a  long  time  to 
get  anything  like  a  complete  separation; 
too  much  surface  is  exposed  to  contam- 
ination during  this  period;  the  pans  used 
require  a  great  deal  of  space  and  hand- 
ling; the  skim  milk  is  sour  and  not  sat- 
isfactory as  feed  for  calf  raising. 

There  is  also  another  very  decided  dis- 
advantage. It  is  the  incompleteness  of 
the  skimming  or  separation.  Only  60  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  fat  is  removed  by  this 
method.  Each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
skim  milk  contains  at  least  one-half 
pound  of  fat  under  the  best  conditions, 
and  often  as  high  as  one  and  a  half 
pounds.  An  average  of  at  least  one 
pound  of  fat  is  lost  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
hand  separator  should  skim  so  closely 
that  one  hundred  pounds  of  skim  milk 
will  not  contain  over  one  ounce  of  fat. 
This  means  that  the  farmer  who  is 
milking  only  five  cows  with  an  average 
daily  production  of  two  gallons  for  ten 
months  in  a  year,  will  lose  215  pounds 
of  butter  fat  during  the  year  if  he  uses 
the  shallow  pan  method.  At  45  cents  a 
pound,  this  is  worth  $96.75.  A  good 
hand  separator  can  be  purchased  for  $75 
to  $80.  A  new  separator  will  save  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  itself  the  first 
year. 


Line  Breeding  or  Out-Crossing 

A  study  in  prepotency  of  dairy  ani- 
mals which  will  occupy  perhaps  at  least 
twenty-five  years  has  been  begun  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  purpose  is  to  determine 
whether  prepotency  in  production  is  the 
result  of  line  breeding  or  out-crossing. 
Cattle  of  each  of  the  common  dairy 
breeds  will  be  used  and  the  first  animal 
to  be  selected  is  the  Guernsey  bull,  Bar- 
rington  May  King,  purchased  from  Sun- 
nybrook  Farm,  New  Jersey. 

R.  R.  Graves,  expert  in  dairy  cattle 
breeding,  traveled  over  the  United  States 
for  six  months  in  the  attempt  to  select 
a  bull  of  correct  individuality  and  with 
proven  daughters.  A  sire  of  the  May 
Rose  breeding  was  especially  desired  be- 
cause the  records  show  that  this  is  a 
family  with  ear  marks  of  persistent  pro- 
duction. 

Barrington  May  King  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  on  the  show  circuit,  has 
a  large  list  of  proven  daughters,  and  it 
was  very  fortunate  for  the  Government 
to  be  able  to  get  such  a  bull  for  this  ex- 
periment. 

The  records  show  that  Barrington  May 
King  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  place 


among  the  male  descendants  of  Imp. 
May  Rose  King  8336,  and  that  he  is  one 
of  the  breed's  most  prominent  sires. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  wise  selection  in 
picking  this  bull  for  the  exceedingly  im- 
portant aad  interesting  experiment 
which  they  are  conducting.  Guernsey 
breeders  will  watch  the  results  of  their 
work  with  keen  interest.  Equally  well 
bred  bulls  of  other  breeds  will  without 
doubt  be  purchased  soon. 

Reference  to  the  above  experiment 
calls  for  a  defining  of  the  terms  "line 
breeding"  and  "out -crossing."  Those 
who  would  improve  their  live  stock  by 
breeding  methods  should  become  familiar 
with  breeding  terms  and  the  practices 
followed.  We  must  first  define  "in- 
breeding." By  this  is  understood  the 
mating  of  animals  very  closely  related, 
as  brother  and  sister,  sire  and  daughter, 
or  full  first  cousins.  Line  breeding  in- 
volves mating  animals  less  closely  re- 
lated. As  practiced  in  live-stock  im- 
provement, however,  it  is  more  than  this, 
for  it  means  using  one  sire  after  an- 
other, each  tracing  back  to  the  same  in- 
dividual. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
emphasize  the  influence  of  some  partic- 
ular animal  that  has  proven  itself  espe- 
cially useful  as  a  producer  or  a  sire  of 
high  producers.  For  example,  a  cow, 
the  result  of  mating  a  sire  and  dam  each 
having  as  a  grandmother  the  same  cow, 
might  be  mated  to  a  sire  having  this 
same  cow  as  one  of  his  grandmothers. 
The  resulting  offspring,  if  a  female, 
might  again  be  mated  to  still  another 
sire  having  this  same  cow  as  a  grand- 
mother. An  animal  having  this  sort  of 
a  pedigree  is  spoken  of  as  "line  bred." 
This  kind  of  breeding  is  much  practiced 
by  careful  breeders  in  building  up  high- 
producing  strains. 

By  "out-crossing"  is  meant  using  sires 
that  are  absolutely  unrelated.  Such 
sires  having  the  best  of  production  back 
of  them  might  be  used  by  a  breeder  in- 
stead of  selecting  sires  tracing  to  the 
same  individual.  In  this  way  each  sire 
brings  in  a  line  of  breeding  entirely  new. 
The  experiment  in  question  is  planned 
to  demonstrate  which  method  is  most 
effective  in  developing  a  high-producing 
herd.  Breeders  generally  at  the  present 
time  favor  line  breeding  as  a  means  of 
developing  uniformity  and  the  power  to 
reproduce  animals  of  high  production. 


All  Milk  Outlets  Open 

Milk  is  plentiful  this  year  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  every  pos- 
sible outlet  has  been  opened  to  secure 
its  full  utilization  without  waste.  Ioe 
cream  makers  and  condensers  are  getting 
their  full  and  regular  supplies  of  sugar 
and  the  public  is  asked  to  use  milk 
freely. 

The  fact  that  some  dairy  products 
have  accumulated  in  storage  should  be 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but  rather  a  source 
of  satisfaction.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  no  one  can  tell  what  turns  the  war 
may  take.  Seasons  are  fickle  and  the 
Allies  depend  on  North  America  to  pro- 
tect them  against  famine.  The  Food 
Administration  is  consequently  asking 
the  American  people  to  eat  those  things 
which  are  plentiful  and  will  not  keep 
well  in  preference  to  foods  that  can  be 
shipped  or  saved  for  an  emergency. 

Flies  are  a  great  annoyance  in  milk- 
ing cows.  They  are  always  at  their 
worst  during  the  hottest  time  of  the 
year.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
flies  do  not  have  such  a  serious  effect  on 
the  milk  flow  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
but  milking  a  cow  while  she  is  fighting 
flies  is  a  most  unpleasant  job.  For  that 
reason  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  use 
some  of  the  fly  repellants  at  milking 
time.  These  will  give  some  relief  and 
will  make  the  cow  stand  much  more 
quietly.  On  page  15  of  the  June  22  issue 
of  KansaiS  Farmer  we  gave  formulas 
for  some  home-made  repellants  which 
give  very  satisfactory  results.  Just  for 
protection  at  milking  time  it  helps  to 
have  a  gunny  sack  blanket  to  throw 
over  the  cow. 


Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  Many 
Americans  are  not  substituting  foods 
while  their  Allies  starve. 


Uniformity  of  products  means  in- 
creased profits,  if  products  are  properly 
marketed. 
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Heavy  Feeding  of  Beef  Cattle 


AKING  beef  from  the  rough  feed 
of  the  farm  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  man  handling  beef  cattle.  In 
view  of  the  unfortunate  exper- 
ience last  ■winter  of  some  feeders  of 
heavy  cattle,  the  continued  high  price  of 
grain  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  good  prices  -well-finished 
heavy  earcasses  recently  command,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  suggesting  that  feeders  should 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  produc- 
tion of  economically  short-fed  cattle. 
Of  course,  this  statement  does  not  refer 
to  baby-beef  production  which  is  a  spe- 
cialty within  itself. 

There  is  no  question  that  for  the  last 
several  years  cattle  feeders  have  been 
making  beef  too  fat,  that  is,  they  have 
put  more  finish  upon  the  animals  than 
economy  would  justify.  The  idea  was 
evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Agricultural  and  Live 
Stock  Producers  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration  when  that  committee  re- 
cently made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion : 

"We  feel  that  cattle  marketed  at  the 
present  time  in  class  4  (long-fed  or  ex- 
port and  highly  finished  cattle.)  and 
known  as  'exports,'  owing  to  the  high 
costs  of  labor  and  feed,  are  not  an  econ- 
omical product,  and  their  production 
should  not  be  encouraged." 

Not  only  has  the  Advisory  Committee 
thus  warned  against  the  heavy  feeding 
of  cattle,  but  it  is  also  understood  that 
the  Government  officials  directing  the 
buying  policies  of  the  Government  will 
not  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
the  prices  of  very  fat  cattle. 

Recent  experiments  by  various  state 
experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
borne  out  the  fact  that  good  beef  can 
be  produced  by  using  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  grain,  or  with  nitrogenous 
concentrates  in  connection  with  silage 
and  some  other  cheap  roughage  in  the 
form  of  hay. 

The  principle  that  should  be  followed 
in  feeding  operations  is  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  high-priced  feed 
and  to  make  judicious  use  of  cheap 
roughages.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
feeding  from  50  to  60  bushels  of  dry 
corn  per  steer  in  a  long  feeding  period, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  past,  the  quan- 
tity should  be,  and  may  be  profitably, 
reduced  to  15  to  20  bushels  in  a  shorter 
feeding  period,  or  the  dry  corn  grain  can 
be  eliminated  altogether,  as  the  liberal 
use  of  good  quality  silage  will  furnish 
an  excellent  ration.  The  use  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  or  other  protein -rich  feed, 
even  though  high  in  price,  is  to  be  highly 
recommended,  because  the  higher  other 
feeds  are,  the  more  profitable  becomes 
the  use  of  a  protein  supplement.  Ex- 
pensive hay  may  be  completely  elimin- 
ated in  the  ration  by  the  use  of  a  cheaper 
dry  roughage  such  as  corn  stover,  coarse 
hay,  or  straw. 

The  department  believes  that  by 
avoiding  too  heavy  feeding  and  too  high 
finish  and  by  following  the  suggestions 
given  above,  feeders  should  be  able  to 
feed  cattle  at  a  profit  in  spite  of  the 
high  prices  of  feed  and  labor.  The  re- 
cent statement  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator,  and  the  available 
reports  from  foreign  countries,  indicate 
that  there  may  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  beef,  which  is  encourag- 
ing to  the  cattle  feeders  of  this  country 
and  especially  those  who  suffered  losses 
during  the  past  feeding  season. 


Chicago  Market  Reports 

Since  June  1  all  telegraphic  reports 
on  live-stock  receipts  and  prices  which 
are  distributed  daily  from  the  Chicago 
Union  Stock  Yards,  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bureau's 
leased  wires  are  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  information  from  Chicago 
to  other  live-stock  markets  and  meat- 
distributing  centers,  at  most  of  which 
branch  offices  are  maintained.  Local  rep- 
resentatives post  the  bulletins  and  dis- 
tribute the  information  as  it  is  received 
at  intervals  during  the  day. 

The  telegraph  companies,  press  associa- 


tions and  other  news-distributing  agen- 
cies have  adopted  the  Bureau  of  Mar,, 
kets'  service  exclusively  instead  of  that 
of  the  unofficial  sources  which  hereto- 
fore have  provided  the  information  for 
the  live-stock  market  reports  at  Chicago. 
The  dispatches  now  being  sent  from  Chi- 
cago both  to  branch  offices  of  the  bureau 
and  to  subscribers  of  commercial  news 
agencies  consist  of  a  7  o'clock  message 
on  estimated  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  an  8:30'  message  on  the  opening 
hog  market  and  revised  estimated  re- 
ceipts, a  later  wire  giving  prices,  and  a 
closing-market  message. 


Alfalfa  for  Work  Horses 

Alfalfa  should  be  allowed  to  mature 
fully  before  it  is  cut  if  it  is  to  be  used 
as  feed  for  work  horses,  advises  Dr.  C. 
W.  McCampbell,  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

"Alfalfa  as  ordinarily  cut  in  the  early 
bloom  stage  does  not  make  the  best  hay 
for  feeding  purposes,"  said  Doctor  Mc- 
Campbell. "Undesirable  effects,  such  as 
excessive  sweating  and  stimulation  of 
the  kidneys,  are  often  caused  by  hay 
cut  at  this  period  of  development.  Lack 
of  endurance  also  is  sometimes  produced 
by  its  use." 

Certain  chemical  changes  take  place 
between  the  early  blooming  and  the  final 
maturing  of  the  plant,  pointed  out  Doc- 
tor McCampbell.  These  ehanges  over- 
come the  injurious  qualities  found  in  the 
plant  when  it  begins  to  bloom  and  make 
the  later-cut  hay  better  for  feeding. 

Later  cutting  results  also  in  certain 
advantages  to  the  plant.  Stronger  root 
systems  are  developed  and  practically  no 
grass  is  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 
alfalfa  field.  The  yield  for  the  season 
is  found  to  be  just  as  heavy  as  if  the 
hay  were  cut  when  one-tenth  in  bloom. 

Alfalfa  hay  should  be  fed  in  limited 
amounts  to  work  horses.  Ten  pounds  a 
day  is  considered  a  maximum  for  best 
results. 


Government  Wool  Buyers 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  ex- 
act method  of  marketing  wool.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  agencies  authorized  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  buy  wool 
for  the  Government,  only  points  acces- 
sible to  Kansas  being  given.  This  list 
comes  direct  from  Lewis  Penwell,  chief 
of  the  Wool  Division: 

Chicago — Boynton  Wool  Scouring  Com- 
pany, Bolles  &  Rogers,  Chicago  Wool 
Company,  National  Wool  Warehouse  & 
Scouring  Company. 

Kansas  City  —  C.  J.  Mustion  Wool 
Commission  Company,  Picker  &  Beards- 
ley  Commission  Company,  McKenna 
Brothers. 

The  wool  must  go  to  one  of  these 
agencies  eventually,  the  grower  having 
the  choice  of  consigning  through  local 
dealers  or  shipping  direct. 


Hogs  Need  Shade  and  Water 

Shade  and  clean  water  during  the 
summer  months  are  essentials  to  success- 
ful pork  production.  All  kinds  of  hogs 
must  have  shade.  Too  much  direct  sun- 
light and  heat  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
hogs  failing  to  thrive  and  is  often  the 
cause  of  hogs  dying.  During  July  and 
August  small  pigs  often  blister  on  the 
backs  and  about  the  ears,  which  causes 
in  some  cases  severe  infections  and  bad 
sores. 

Expensive  shelter  is  not  necessary. 
Shade  trees  provide  ample  protection. 
Where  no  trees  exist,  temporary  shade 
may  be  provided  by  the  covering  of  a 
frame  with  canvas,  under  which  the  hogs 
may  go  for  protection.  Some  producers 
build  individual  hog  houses  with  sides 
that  may  be  lifted  to  provide  an  in- 
creased amount  of  shade  during  the 
summer  months.  This  plan  furnishes 
shade  for  hogs  where  only  a  few  are 
kept. 

Clean  fresh  water  for  drinking  and 
wallow  is  equally  as  important  as,  or 
more  important  than,  shade.  The  old- 
time  wallow  hole  covered  with  scum, 
which  was  once  also  the  drinking  foun- 
tain, is  no  longer  in  favor  with  the  suc- 
cessful  hog  feeder.     Hogs   must  have 


water  to  drink,  and  if  they  cannot  get 
fresh  clean  water  in  the  trough  or  foun- 
tain, they  will  drink  where  they  can 
find  it,  regardless  of  its  condition.  This- 
fact  has  caused  some  to  believe  that 
hogs  prefer  nothing  better,  but  they  do, 
and  will  demonstrate  the  fact  when  they 
are  able  to  get  fresh  water  from  the 
well. 

The  clean  wallow  hole  is  also  impor- 
tant. Hogs  may  use  the  muddy  wallow 
if  no  other  is  available;  but  again  if 
clear  water  is  provided  in  a  concrete 
wallow  they  will  prefer  it  to  the  mud- 
hole.  Concrete  wallows  are  not  expen- 
sive if  constructed  at  odd  times  when 
regular  farm  labor  can  be  utilized.  An 
excavation  six  by  eight  feet  or  larger, 
and  about  fourteen  inches  deep,  walled 
and  floored  with  concrete  and  filled  with 
water,  will  prove  a  profitable  attraction 
to  the  hogs  on  hot  summer  days. — S.  T. 
Simpson,  Missouri  Agricultural  College. 


To  Prevent  Colic  in  Horses 

Colic  in  horses  usually  means  indiges- 
tion. It  may  consist  simply  of  a  few 
spasmodic  pains  from  which  the  animal 
quickly  recovers,  or  the  indigestion  may 
terminate  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
which  often  proves  fatal  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Some  forms  of  indigestion 
are  complicated  by  bloating,  and  the  in- 
ternal pressure  may  rupture  the  ani- 
mal's stomach  or  cause  it  to  die  of  suf- 
focation. 

The  following  suggestions  for  prevent- 
ing and  treating  colic  in  horses  are  of- 
fered by  L.  S.  Backus,  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station : 

Most  cases  of  colic  can  be  prevented 
by  careful  feeding.  Sudden  changes  of 
feed  should  be  avoided.  Also,  feed  in  a 
stage  of  curing,  such  as  new  oats,  newly 
cut  grass,  and  new  corn,  is  always  dan- 
gerous for  horses.  Heavy  grain,  such  as 
corn,  should  have  bran  or  oats  added  to 
give  it  greater  bulk  and  render  it  lighter. 

It  is  a  good  practice  in  feeding  work 
horses  during  hot  summer  months  to 
precede  the  evening  grain  ration  with  an 
allowance  of  hay.  This  gives  the  ani- 
mal time  to  become  somewhat  rested  and 
cooled,  and  the  more  concentrated  feed 
will  be  much  less  likely  to  cause  indi- 
gestion. The  drinking  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  cold  water  is  likely  to  chill 
the  intestines  and  cause  colic. 

The  symptoms  of  colic  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  The  trouble, 
however,  is  complex  and  unless  recovery 
is  rapid  a  veterinarian  should  be  called. 
One  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine,  if 
given  at  an  early  stage  of  the  colic,  will 
help  remove  the  undigested  material 
from  the  horse's  bowels  and  thereby  give 
relief. 

A  common  method  of  drenching  a  horse 
is  to  pass  a  loop  in  the  end  of  a  rope 
around  the  upper  jaw  just  back  of  the 
incisors.  The  other  end  of  the  rope  may 
then  be  fastened  so  that  the  horse's  head 
will  be  raised  and  the  medicine,  when 
poured  into  its  mouth,  will  run  down 
into  the  animal's  throat.  Oil  should  be 
given  slowly,  a  Bwallow  at  a  time;  and 
upon  any  indication  of  choking,  the  head 
must  be  instantly  released,  as  the  in- 
haling of  oily  preparations  into  the 
lungs  is  likely  to  cause  pneumonia. 

Colics  which  are  apparently  mild  at 
the  beginning  may  quickly  develop  into 
dangerous  complications,  and  a  colic  that 
exists  for  twelve  hours  will  often  kill 
the  animal.  Colics  which  are  caused  by 
a  twist  or  tie  in  the  intestines  or  a  rup- 
ture of  some  portion  of  the  bowels  are 
incurable. 


During  the  hot  July  days  when  the 
mother's  milk  flow  decreases  and  the 
heat  becomes  more  oppressive,  the  lambs 
lose  flesh  rapidly.  They  will  grow  in 
frame  but  their  market  value  will  de- 
preciate. The  risk  and  trouble  with  in- 
ternal parasites  are  also  avoided  by  mar- 
keting the  lambs  as  soon  as  practicable. 
March  and  April  lambs  weighing  sixty 
to  seventy  pounds  will  soon  be  ready  to 
market,  if  they  have  not  already  gone. 
Lambs  should  be  marketed  when  plump 
and  fat.  The  greatest  handicap  in  mar- 
keting the  lambs  from  a  small  flock  is 
the  necessity  for  having  a  carload  in 
order  to  get  reasonable  freight  rates. 
For  a  36-foot  car  the  number  of  lambs 
for  the  minimum  load  is  from  120  to 
165,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
lambs.  Co-operative  shipping  on  the  part 
of  several  men  having  lambs  to  market 
is  about  the  only  way  to  get  around  this 
difficulty. 


Cream  Separator, 

outskimmed  all  competing 
separators.     These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  prove  that  the  IOWA 
Cream    Separator    skims    closest.  _  The 
"IOWA"  is  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

I  the  World's  closest  skimming  device.  Send 
I  free  book  "FACTS  "—tells  results  of  skimming 
|  tests  and  shows  how  the  "IOWA"  increases 
I  cream  checks  hy  stop-  { 
pineyour  butterfat  loss^ 
es.  Before  yon  buy.  see 
and  try  the  "IOWAs" 
Write  todayj 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO. 
534  Mullao  Ave.  Waterloo 


None  other  than  a  victorious  peace 
will  now  suffice. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horit 
may  have  ft  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  •title,   knee  or  throat 


ABSORB1NE 

'*»        TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.   No  blister,  no  bait 
gone.  Concentrated— only  •  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.   $2. 50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  cue  for  special  Instruction,, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORB INE.  JR..  the  anti- 
septic liniment  lor  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Glands.  Wens.  Braises,  Varicose  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  11.25  t  bottle  ac  druggists  or 
delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c 

W. F. YOUNG,  P.O. F. ,21 i  Tetnole SI.,  Springfield. Mass, 


Stack  Your  Hay 
Easiest  Way 


..^ere  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
ers and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
F  n  1 1  y  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


S.  WYATT  MFC  CO-  B10  N.  Su.  ST..  SAUNA.  KAltt 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlii 
Aermotors.  making  them  self -oil- ^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  .and! 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly" 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  th(  < 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze"  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 

WITTE 

Kero-0il  Engines  . 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cast 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  _ 

Terms  «  Direct-from-Faetorr  prices.  Write 
your  own  order—Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bi(r  new  catalog". "How  to  Jodfie 
Fn£lrv"3**  FREE—  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

|wri.„  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

It~h..I  1600  Oaktaed  »ve„  Kmu  City.  Mo. 
I        r|IOOO  Bio*,    PiitaSursn,  Pi. 


Money  Back 

if  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  SO  Day 
Engine  Offer 


CASH j BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.  Established  1870, 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  BOLLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
_  tow  you  can  s  ave 
money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  US 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  j_ 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 
34  Etai  S(..Jwiej,lll. 
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Kill  All  Flies!  ^.r* 

PUced  anywhere, Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
fli93.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

.      Laata all  season.  Mad* 
not  metal,  can't  spill  or 
7/tip  over;  will  not  soil  or 
/Injure  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effoctrro.   Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  SOMERB,  1 00  DeMlo  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  H.Y. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


ft  Good  Position ForYou 

**       :     :   '    •    •'   •  ■  • 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men    and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing $900  annually.  Expenses 
low.  814  students  from  II 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PI  H  LB  LAD 
Llndsborg         •    -  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OrrA  WA,  KANS.  FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CROCHETED  NOVELTIES 


CliOCHCJfJ) 


gift  nqvelties 


This  book  contains  an  assortment  of  fifty 
grift  ideas,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price,  post- 
paid, 10  cents.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Book  No.  6.  Address  Fancy  Work 
Dept.,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  In  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  oar 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"Come,  clear  the  way,  then,  clear  the  way — 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day; 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path: 
Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath — 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event,  the  ages  ran: 
Make  way  for  Brotherhood — make  way  for 
Man." 


Eat  No  Wheat 

If  you  eat  these,  you  eat  wheat: 

White  wheat  bread,  made  from  flour 
refined  from  the  starchy  white  center  of 
the  wheat  .kernel. 

Whole  wheat  bread,  made  from  flour 
made  from  the  starchy  center  and  some 
of  the  outer  brown  layers — bran — -of  the 
wheat  kernel. 

Graham  bread  and  graham  crackers, 
made  from  flour  containing  all  the  wheat 
kernel,  including  the  bran. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles,  made 
from  wheat  flour. 

Wheat  breakfast  foods,  sold  under  va- 
rious names,  not  advertised  as  wheat 
products,  made  from  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  wheat  kernel. 

Victory  breads,  containing  75  per  cent 
wheat. 

If  you  eat  these,  you  eat  no  wheat: 
Oatmeal,  potatoes,  rice,  hominy,  and 
barley. 

100  per  cent  substitute  breads — com 
pone,  muffins,  biscuits,  all  kinds  of 
bread  made  only  from  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  all  the  other  wheat  substitutes. 
These  are  usually  made  with  baking 
powder  or  soda  and  sour  milk  instead  of 
yeast  and  are  sometimes  known  as  "quick 
breads." — U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


Children  and  War  Foods 

The  necessity  of  guarding  the  food 
supply  of  young  children,  and  assuring 
to  them  an  abundant  diet  of  properly 
selected  foods,  is  assuming  every  day  a 
more  critical  phase  as  the  war  string- 
ency increases  and  demands  for  the  con- 
servation of  foodstuffs  become  more  ur- 
gent. A  most  wholesome  educational 
movement  is  going  forward  among  the 
American  people  in  the  use  of  different 
foods.  Nature  is  exceedingly  adaptable, 
and  the  healthy  human  being  can  be  fed 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  on  widely 
varying  diets. 

But  while  the  adult  may  thrive  very 
well  on  substitute  foods  of  various  kinds 
and  even  be  better  off  with  some  of  these 
dietary  changes,  it  is  not  always  true 
that  young  children  will  profit  by  the 
same  course.  The  child's  dietary  re- 
quirements are  less  flexible  than  are 
those  of  grown  persons,  and  insufficient 
or  unsuitable  food  is  likely  to  have  ser- 
ious consequences  for  the  growing  child. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  state  that 
there  is  practically  no  substitute  either 
for  milk  or  green  vegetables  in  the  food 
of  the  growing  child.  Milk  should  be 
given  in  many  forms.  Directions  for 
the  use  of  milk  in  a  variety  of  ways 
are  contained  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution. 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  best  green  veg- 
etables. It  can  be  prepared  in  a  number 
of  ways  and  should  be  used  freely  in 
the  family  diet.  Fish  and  chicken  are 
better  for  children  in  many  cases  than 
beef  or  other  meats,  and  where  these 
foods  can  be  obtained  one  or  the  other 
may  be  given  to  children. 

In  the  face  of  the  great  need  for  con- 
serving wheat  the  use  of  new  cereals 
has  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  food 
may  not  be  as  wholesome  as  wheat,  if 
properly  cooked.  All  cereals,  and  par- 
ticularly the  coarser  ones,  like  oatmeal 
and  corn,  need  very  long  cooking  to  be 
suitable  for  children.  Therefore  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  "quick"  breads  and 
griddle  cakes,  which  have  been  exposed 
to  cooking  heat  perhaps  only  a  few  min- 
utes, will  not  be  well  digested  and  that 
all  preparations  of  cereals  should  be  sub- 
jected to  long  slow  cooking  if  they  are 
to  enter  into  the  diet  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

At  this  moment,  also,  people  are  be- 
ing urged  to  eat  all  the  potatoes  possi- 
ble as  another  substitute  for  wheat.  The 


request  is  made  that  families  shall  eat 
potatoes  three  times  a  day,  but  this  is 
not  intended  to  apply  literally  to  the 
youngest  children,  who  would  not  get  a 
sufficient  variety  of  food  in  the  day's 
meals  if  given  potatoes  at  each  one- 
The  manner  of  cooking  potatoes  must  be 
constantly  varied  or  the  family  will  tire 
of  them.  The  methods  will  include  fry- 
ing and  scalloping,  delicious  to  the  adult 
palate,  if  well  done,  but  not  suitable  to 
young  children.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
for  mothers  tto  remember  that  children 
under  five  will  hardly  be  able  to  eat 
potatoes  more  than  once  a  day,  and  that 
for  them  this  vegetable  is  better  when 
baked,  mashed,  or  freshly  boiled  and 
served  simply  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  salt  and  milk  or  cream.  Thus 
prepared  they  are  so  completely  cooked 
and  so  finely  divided  that  children  do 
not  swallow  them  in  chunks.  Frying, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  foods  generally 
less  suitable  to  the  digestion  of  chil- 
dren. 


Note. — This  article  by  Mrs.  Max  West 
is  the  sixth  of  a  series  issued  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  How  Mothers  Can 
Help  in  Children's  Year. 


Drinks  from  Fruit  Juices 

Fruit  juices  afford  an  easy  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  varying  meals  and 
are  economical  because  they  can  be  made, 
after  the  extraction  of  juice  for  jelly,  by 
adding  more  water,  heating,  and  drain- 
ing, says  Miss  Mary  M.  Baird  of  the 
home  study  department  of  the  division 
of  college  extension  in  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural college.  Discarded  parts  of 
fruit,  such  as  clean  parings,  cores,  and 
pits  from  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and 
other  pulpy  fruits  can  be  used  in  this 
way.  The  juice  can  be  extracted  from 
cores,  skins,  and  eyes  of  pineapples  by 
letting  them  stand  in  sugar  for*  several 
hours  and  then  draining  off  the  syrup 
thus  formed. 

Every  housewife  should  not  only  serve 
fruit  juices  through  the  summer,  but 
should  see  to  it  that  they  are  put  up 
for  winter  and  spring  use.  Aside  from 
a  pleasing  flavor  these  drinks  have  real 
food  value.  They  contain  fruit  sugar 
and  body -building  substances  which 
should  be  given  more^attention  than  is 
usually  paid  them.  Almost  any  fruit 
juice  can  be  used  as  a  di»ink  if  properly 
prepared.  A  refreshing  drink  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  an  acid  juice  and  a 
sweet  juice.  This  should  be  sweetened 
to  suit  the  taste  and  diluted  with  cold 
water  or  shaved  ice. 

In  making  a  quantity  of  punch,  Miss 
Baird  recommends  using  cold  tea  as  the 
foundation.  For  each  cupful  of  mixed 
fruit  juice  use  one  cupful  of  strong  hot 
tea,  made  by  pouring  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  boiling  water  over  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  tea.  Add  fruit  juice  for 
color  and  flavor  and  sweeten  the  drink 
to  suit  the  taste.  Rhubarb  juice  is 
cheap  and  healthful  and  can  be  used  as 
the  foundation  for  a  cool  drink,  as  it 
will  blend  with  almost  any  flavor.  An 
appetizing  drink  can  be  made  from  two 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  lemon,  rhubarb, 
or  other  acid  juice,  four  cupfuls  of  sugar 
or  six  cupfuls  of  syrup,  and  four  quarts 
of  water.  Other  juices  may  be  added 
for  flavor.  These  quantities  will  make 
one  and  one-half  gallons. 

Cane,  corn,  or  maple  syrup  or  honey 
can  be  used  instead  of  sugar.  For  each 
cupful  of  sugar  called  for  in  the  recipe, 
use  instead  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
syrup.  If  sugar  is  used,  it  should  first 
be  made  into  a  syrup,  because  sugar  will 
not  dissolve  well  in  cool  liquids. 


Army  School  of  Nursing 

Women  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-five  who  are  in  good 
physical  condition  and  who  have  had  a 
high-school  education  or  its  equivalent 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Army 
School  of  Nursing,  arrangements  for 
which  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
War  Department.    The  school  is  located 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8804 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  waist  has  the  side 
closing  which  is  so  popular  this  season.  A 
narrow  roll  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The 
one-piece  skirt  is  straight  at  the  lower  edge 
and  it  is  gathered  all  around  the  waistline. 
No.  8774— Ladies'  One-Piece  Kimono  House 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  style  of  house  dress 
shown  is  very  practical,  for  it  goes  on  like 
a  coat  and  buttons  at  center  front.  The 
sleeves  are  in  kimono  effect.  Large  patch 
pockets  are  stitched  on  at  the  sides.  No. 
8788 — Ladies'  Two-Gored  Gathered  Skirt: 
Cut  in  sizes  24,  26.  28,  SO  and  32  inches 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  shown  is  very 
distinctive,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
make.  The  interesting  side  sections  are 
simply  the  edges  of  the  gores  faced  with 
contrasting  material. 


No.  8695 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  removable  chem- 
isette is  a  very  practical  idea  in  this  dress 
which  will  be  sure  to  appeal  to  the  mothers 
of  schoolgirls.  The  front  of  the  dress  is  cut 
in  square  outline  to  show  the  chemisette. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  skirt 
is  in  one  piece.  No.  8716 — Ladies'  Two- 
Gored  Gathered  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  The 
side  seams  are  marked  by  self-covered  but- 
tons which  extend  a  short  distance  below 
the  hjjp  line.  The  skirt  has  a  slightly  raised 
waistline.  No.  8724 — Misses'  and  Small 
Women's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  16,  18  and  2* 
years.  A  dainty  silk  frock  for  the  warm 
days  of  spring  may  be  made  from  pattern 
No.  8724.  The  gathered  tucker  with  rounded 
neck  line  gives  a  soft  effect  which  is  espe- 
cially becoming  to  a  young  girl.  The  two- 
gored  skirt  is  straight  at  the  lower  edge 
and  it  is  gathered  all  around  the  top. 


July  13,  1918 

in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  training  will 
be  given  in  the  various  military  hos- 
pitals. 

Candidates  will  he  admitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  service, 
the  first  class  entering  on  or  about  July 
1,  1918.  It  is  expected  that  several 
classes  will  be  started  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  Special  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  course  in  elementary  hygiene 
and  home  care  of  the  sick  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
such  candidates  are  advised  to  obtain 
application  blanks  from  the  instructors 
in  the  course  taken.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course  students  will  become 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  Nurse 
Corps  as  vacancies  occur. 

No  tuition  fee  is  required  in  the  Army 
School  of  Nursing.  Students  will  be  pro- 
vided with  board,  lodging,  and  laundry 
work,  and  with  the'  required  text  books. 
A  monthly  allowance  of  fifteen  dollars 
to  meet  the  cost  of  uniforms  and  other 
school  expenses  will  be  allowed,  except 
for  the  period  of  affiliation- 
All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Army  School  of  Nursing, 
Surgeon  General's  Office/  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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War-Time  Labor-Savers 

"War  time  has  brought  about  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  all  lines,"  says  Miss  Abby 
L.  Marlatt  of  the  home  economics  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, "and  women  have  to  help  more  and 
more  outside  the  home.  There  is  an 
ever-increasing  call  for  production  on  the 
farm,  which  means  that  there  must  be 
added1  duties  in  the  home.  Conveniences 
in  the  farm  home  greatly  reduce  the 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

The  hardware  man  can  supply  aids  to 
production  in  the  kitchen  from  a  Dover 
egg  beater  to  a  bread  mixer;  from  a 
sharp  knife  to  a  food  grinder;  from  a 
blue  flame  kerosene  stove  to  a  fireless 
cooker. 

If  the  housewife  buys  cooking  dishes 
of  brown  crockery  and  heat-proof  glass, 
the  food  can  be  served  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  cooked,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  dishes  to  be  washed.  The 
magic  mat  woven  of  metal  and  yarn 
will  clean  the  kettles  without  scratching 
them,  and  will  save  many  minutes  a  day. 

A  wheeled  tray  will  save  much  energy 
in  carrying  the  dishes  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  dining  room  and  clearing  away  the 
dishes  after  the  meal.  A  dummy  waiter 
is  a  great  convenience  in  carrying  sup- 
plies from  the  cellar  to  the  kitchen.  A 
portable  vacuum  sweeper  aids  in  keeping 
the  house  clean,  and  a  patent  mop 
wringer  helps  to  solve  the  dust  problem 
and  relieves  the  worker  of  the  drudgery 
of  wringing  the  mop. 

We  were  fed  with  biscuits  the  other 
night  that  were  so  pure  white  and  flaky 
that  we  started  to  accuse  the  other  half 
of  the  house  of  using  wheat  flour.  She 
haughtily  informed  us  that  there  was 
not  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  biscuits. 
Our  women  are  not  only  doing  their 
share  in  helping  win  the  war,  but  they 
are  making  it  a  whole  lot  easier  for  us 
men  than  we  realize. — News  Notes,  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College. 


Appetizing  Potato  Recipes 

Appetizing  ways  to  serve  potatoes  are 
suggested  by  Miss  Lucy  Cordiner  of  the 
agricultural  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  follows: 

Escalloped  potatoes  may  be  varied  by 
alternating  layers  of 

a.  Oysters. 

b.  Minced  ham. 

c.  Well  seasoned  cooked  meat  chopped. 

d.  Thinly  sprinkled  chopped  dried  or 
smoked  fish. 

e.  One  tablespoon  grated  cheese. 
Left-over  baked  potatoes  when  diced 

make  delicious  brown  hash  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  onion  or  with  chopped 
cooked  meat  or  both. 

Left-over  mashed  potatoes  may  be 
used  for  the  crust  in  a  meat  pie  or 
formed  into  cakes  and  browned  in  a  little 
fat  in  a  skillet.  They  may  also  take 
the  place  of  one-half  the  flour  in  baking 
powder  biscuits  or  in  suet  dumplings. 

Scalloped  Corn 

2  cupfuls  corn 
1  cupful  milk 
1  or  2  eggs 
•  3  tablespoonfuls  fat 

%  teaspoonful  salt 
Pepper 

1  cupful  bread  crumbs — dry,  but 
not  dried. 

Mix  eggs,  corn,  milk,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  pour  into  a  baking  dish.  Melt  fat 
and  add  crumbs.  Sprinkle  over  top  of 
corn  mixture.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  firm,  and  crumbs  are  well  browned. 
Serve  hot. 


Housewives  who  prefer  compressed 
yeast  to  the  dry  yeast  can  get  it  by 
making  arrangements  with  a  yeast  man- 
ufacturer to  mail  the  amount  required 
on  a  certain  day  of  each  week.  As  it 
does  not  keep  long,  it  should  be  used  the 
same  day  it  is  received.  Compressed 
yeast  is  more  active  than  the  dry  yeast, 
if  fresh,  and  so  a  shorter  time  is  required 
for  the  bread  to  rise  when  it  is  used. 
It  is  a  little  higher  in  price  than  the  dry 
yeast  cakes.  Home-made  yeast  of  course 
costs  still  less  than  these. 


Raspberry  Sauce 

1  cupful  cooked  raspberries 
%  cupful  water 
Yi  cupful  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  lemon  juice 
%  tablespoonful  corn  starch 
%  tablespoonful  butter  or  other 
fat. 

Add  water  to  the  raspberries  and  cook 
until  the  poiling  point  is  reaehed;  re- 
move from  fire  and  strain.  Mix  sugar 
and  cornstarch;  pour  the  hot  raspberry 
mixture  over  this,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  until  mixture  thickens;  remove 
from  fire;  add  fat  and  lemon  juice. 
Cool,  and  serve  on  molded  rice. 


Belgian  Baked  Potatoes 

Wash,  pare  and  cut  into  slices  as  for 
French  fried  potatoes.  Lay  potatoes  on 
an  oiled  pan,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  bake  in  a  fairly  hot  oven  until 
puffed,  golden  brown  and  mealy. 

Get  the  Vision 

"If  only  you  at  home  can  catch  the 
vision  of  the  trench  democracy,  the  spir- 
it of  the  front  line  trench  religion — and 
catching  it,  act — then  the  future  will  be 
glorious,"  is  the  message  of  a  Canadian 
officer  from  overseas.  —  Reconstruction 
(Canada),  March,  1918. 


Precautions  with  Fireless 

Don't  let  the  food  or  disks  cool  before 
you  put  them  into  the  fireless  cooker. 
The  food  will  not  cook  imless  there  is 
enough  heat  shut  up  with  it.  Reheat 
the  food  that  requires  long  cooking,  if  it 
cools  before  it  is  finished.  Reheat  the 
food  before  serving,  if  necessary.  A 
small  quantity  of  food  cools  quickly,  so 
either  use  the  disks  or  put  a  small  ves- 
sel containing  the  food  in  the  regular 
vessel  and  surround  it  with  hot  water. 


Before  laundering  colored  cotton  gar- 
ments, the  color  should  always  be  set. 
The  substance  used  to  set  the  color  var- 
ies with  the  color  of  the  garment.  In 
general  the  following  rules  may  be  ob- 
served: For  brown,  black,  and  pink, 
soak  the  garment  in  water  containing 
two  cupfuls  of  salt  to  the  gallon;  for 
blues,  use  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar  to 
one  gallon  of  water;  for  lavenders,  use 
one-half  tablespoonful  sugar  of  lead — 
poison — to  one  gallon  of  water. 


For  mopping,  wiping,  dusting,  and 
polishing  rags,  nothing  is  better  than 
discarded  underwear.  The  garments 
should  be  cut  in  large  flat  pieces  and  the 
sleeves  slit.  Thin  summer  underwear 
makes  soft  absorbent  dust  cloths,  while 
the  heavy  undergarments  worn  by  men 
in  winter  are  excellent  for  mopping  or 
polishing  floors  and  woodwork.  Another 
use  for  these  worn  garments  is  as  wash- 
cloths, the  light  weight  summer  under- 
wear making  soft  face  cloths,  while  the 
heavier  rougher  material  is  preferable  for 
the  bath.  Much  of  the  old  undercloth- 
ing bought  by  the  "ragman"  is  cut  in 
large  pieces  of  irregular  shape,  properly 
washed  and  sterilized,  and  sold  for  these 
purposes. 


It  is  well  to  remember  when  select- 
ing wearing  apparel  that  the  extremes 
of  fashion  usually  result  in  great  waste 
of  money.  The  styles  change  quickly, 
the  garment  is  soon  out  of  date,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  remodel.  Clothing  of  good 
material,  in  simple  pleasing  styles,  suited 
to  the  person,  is  always  in  good  taste 
and  needs  little  remodeling. 


Man,  not  God,  fixes  the  death  rate.- 
Bulletin,  Kansas  Board  of  Health. 


Don't  do  without  desserts.  Make  sim- 
ple ones. 


I'm  Going  Across  for  You 

"I'm  going  across  for  you,  Mother, 
I'm  going  across  for  you — 
To  you  the  Hun  shall  never  come 
To  do  what  he  can  do. 
I  think  of  Belgium,  I  think  of  France, 
Of  submarine,  Zeppelin,  too, 
Of  the  women  and  children  who  went  to 
death 

With  the  Lusitania's  crew. 

So  I'm  going  across  for  you,  Mother, 

I'm  going  across  for  you." 

— Paul  Houston. 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose,  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 


Name  R.  F.  D. 

Town  State  


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 


Name  R.  F.  D. 

Town  ......v...  State  
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  fanners  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
leis  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  —  BULLS  TWO 
to  ten  months  old  from  tested  dams.  A.  Q. 
Stevens,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  "rieed  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  VIR- 
tually  pure-bred.  $25  delivered.  R.  B.  Hel- 
len.  Sec'y  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE— VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES!, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

USED  CAR  BARGAIN. 

FOR  SALE— MODEL  35  JACKSON  FIVE- 
passenger  touring  car.  Not  latest  model  but 
has  had  good  care  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Good  top,  tires  nearly  new,  Presto  lights, 
jack,  pump  and  other  tools  go  with  car.  Is 
good  for  several  years'  service.  Cost  $1,300 
when  new.  Price.  $300  cash.  Owner,  625 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  WEANED,  $5.  FRANK 
Barrington,  Sedan,  Kansas. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  A.  H.  GRIFFIN,  OF 
Route  5,  Olathe,  Kansas,  on  May  22,  1918, 
one  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  male  calf  about 
six  weeks  old,  color  red,  weight  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  appraised  at  $10.  F.  K. 
Smead,  County  Clerk,   Olathe.  Kansas. 

FALSE  TEETH 

CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH.  WE 
can  pay  as  high  as  $21.50  per  set  (broken 
or  not).  Send  at  once — package  held  five 
to  fifteen  days  subject  to  owner's  approval 
of  our  offer.  Highest  prices  paid  for  old 
gold  jewelry,  crowns,  bridges,  platinum,  sil- 
ver. United  States  Smelting  Works,  Inc., 
347  Goldsmith  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 207  ACRES 
three  miles  from  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  three 
miles  from  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 
Good  roads.  Address  the  owner,  Peter 
Brown,  R.  D.  4,  Box  7,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


POULTRY. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5 ;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  AT  $1  50, 
fifteen;  $3.25,  fifty;  $6  hundred.  Winning, 
laying  strain,  fertility  and  satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.    Andrew  Kosar,  Delphos,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

NON-FERTILE  EGGS,  BROILERS  AND 
hens  wanted.  Coops  cases  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


WHEAT  LAND  TO  RENT.  Write 
Niquette  &  Bosworth,  Garden  City,  Kansas 

CALIFORNIA 

Farm  in  Sunny  California.  Learn  all  about 
land,  water,  soil,  crops,  fruit,  markets, 
schools,  churches.  Send  25c  for  six  months 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Irrigation  Illus- 
trated.    DEPT.  33.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

C.  S.  Nevius  &  Sons,  of  Chiles,  Kansas, 
owners  of  good  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  Poland  China  hogs,  write  as  follows: 
"We  wish  to  report  the  following  sales 
through  our  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer:  Five 
head  of  females — two  Cherry  Blossom,  two 
Marr  Emmos  and  one  Secret — to  Park  E. 
Salter,  of  Wichita.  Kansas,  for  breeding 
cows  to  be  retained  in  his  herd;  also  five 
head  of  Scotch  females  and  one  Butterfly 
bull  to  W.  K.  Cullaway,  of  Duncan.  Okla. 
These  cattle  were  bought  to  start  a  herd. 
We  also  sold  a  two-year-old  Butterfly  bull 
and  a  Roan  Secret  yearling  to  Moffet  Bros. 
&  Andrews  to  head  their  herd.  We  have 
also  sold  several  fall  Poland  China  boars 
through  our  ad." 

Uniform  products  command  the  best 
prices.  Pure-bred  fowls  produce  uniform 
products. 


FARM  AND  HERD 
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Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


HoLsteins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 

K£ 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Poland  Chinas. 

8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
24 — Bert  Harriman,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 

15 —  H.    B.    Walter   &    Son.  Effingham, 

nsas. 

16 —  Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
31 — F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 

1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

6 — Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 

6 —  M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

7 —  Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 

8 —  Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink.  Turon,  Kansas. 

Oct.  18 — Wreath  &  Givens,  Manhattan.  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

Smith  &  Hughes,  of  Lilac  Dairy  Farm, 
Topeka,  report  their  Holstein  herd  making 
a  good  record  again  this  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  Holstein  herds  in  Kansas  that  is  bred 
for  high  production.  Record  breeding  has 
been  the  motto  of  this  firm  since  the  found- 
ation of  the  herd.  The  head  of  their  herd 
is  Sir  Rag  Aapple  Superba  207682,  a  son  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  73416,  and  out  of 
Sarah  Baker  Korndyke  De  Kol  226596,  who 
is  a  very  remarkable  cow  of  quality,  sired 
by  Walker  Korndyke  Emporia  De  Kol  99384 
and  out  of  Sarah  Baker  Summit  168023,  and 
having  an  official  butter  record  of  over  20 
pounds  as  three-year-old.  She  will  again  be 
tested  as  a  four  and  five-year-old,  and  will 
be  expected  to  make  a  30-pound  or  better 
aged  cow,  for  she  has  the  breeding  back  of 
her.  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  is  generally 
referred  to  as  "the  greatest  bull  in  the 
world."  He  is  the  first  and  only  bull  in 
the  world  to  have  sired  a  30-pound  junior 
two-year-old  daughter.  He  is  the  only  bull 
in  the  world  to  have  a  seven-months-old  son 
sell  for  $20,000  and  one  for  $53,200  at  pub- 
lic auction.  He  is  a  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke 48020,  who  has  twenty-eight  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  with  records  from  25.03  to  37.09 
pounds  to  their  credit,  and  out  of  Pontiac 
Lady  Korndyke  92700,  with  a  butter  world 
record  of  38.03  pounds  of  butter  and  milk 
601.40  in  seven  days. 


M.  C.  Pollard,  of  Carbondale,  Kansas,  has 
announced  November  6  for  his  annual  fall 
sale  of  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Pollard  is  the 
owner  of  good  herds  of  Poland  China  hogs 
and  Shorthorn  cattle.  He  also  has  several 
registered  Percheron  horses  on  the  farm. 
The  Poland  Chinas  are  from  the  leading 
big-type  strains.  Young  Big  Maid  farrowed 
a  litter  of  twelve  pigs  by  Frazier's  Jumbo 
Bob  and  has  raised  ten  fine  pigs.  Big  Lady 
5th  farrowed  a  litter  of  ten  pigs  and  has 
raised  all  of  them.  This  litter  is  by  Fra- 
zier's Giant  Jones  by  Big  Jones  by  Gerst- 
dale  Jones.  Mr.  Pollard  has  raised  Poland 
China  hogs  for  several  years.  He  now  has 
over  100  head  on  the  farm  that  are  coming 
along  nicely. 


George  Wreath,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs  in  this  part  of  Kansas. 
The  farm  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  hog 
farms  of  sixty  acres,  just  outside  of  the 
city.  A  never-failing  spring  furnishes  a 
stream  of  water  across  the  pasture  and  al- 
falfa field.  The  farm  is  well  planned, 
thirty  acres  being  in  alfalfa,  ten  acres  corn, 
three  acres  orchard,  and  the  balance  in 
bluegrass  and  clover  pasture.  All  the  farm 
is  fenced  hog-tight.  A  well  built  and  com- 
fortable and  modern  stone  house,  with  a 
complete  water  system,  is  one  of  the  con- 
veniences. Mr.  Wreath  has  announced  Oc- 
tober 18  for  his  annua]  fall  sale  of  regis- 
tered Duroc  boars  and  gilts.  The  sale  will 
be  held  at  the  college  sale  pavilion,  where 
everyone  attending  can  be  made  comfort- 
able. Mr.  Wreath  knows  how  to  feed  and 
develop  hogs,  having  had  charge  of  the  col- 
lege herd  for  several  years. 


Plan  for  Pedi&reeing  Poultry 


E.  J.  Castillo  &  Son,  of  Independence, 
Kansas,  report  their  Holsteins  doing  well. 
They  breeu  Holsteins  for  production,  and 
nothing  but  record-bred  stock  is  kept  in 
their  herd.  The  features  of  their  herd  at 
this  time  are  the  heavy  producing  cows  and 
the  choice  lot  of  record-bred  young  stock. 


E  HAVE  very  few  poultry  breed- 
ers in  the  sense  that  we  have 
breeders  of  improved  stock  of  the 
larger  farm  animals.  There  can 
be  little  improvement  from  what  we 
have  now  in  poultry  without  some  sys- 
tem of  keeping  pedigree  records.  The 
ordinary  poultry  breeder  is  not  a  breeder 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  work 
of  improving  poultry  by  pedigree  meth- 
ods such  as  have  been  used  for  many 
years  with  the  larger  farm  animals  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  poultry  growers 
generally,  but  we  should  have  more 
breeders  who  are  doing  genuine  pedigree 
work.  From  flocks  where  improvements 
are  being  brought  about  in  this  way  the 
farm  poultry  grower  could  get  males 
and  other  stock  that  would  rapidly  raise 
the  standard  of  production. 

The  possibilities  of  such  work  are  be- 
ing demonstrated  by  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  our  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
at  Manhattan.  For  several  years  accu- 
rate pedigree  work  has  been  done  and 
already  the  value  of  this  type  of  work 
has  been  demonstrated.  In  a  circular 
recently  published,  Prof.  W.  A.  Lippin- 
cott  refers  in  the  introduction  to  the 
manner  in  which  breeding  records  of  the 
larger  pure-bred  animals  are  perma- 
nently kept  and  given  ofScial  standing 
by  the  oflicers  of  an  association  or  so- 
ciety of  breeders.  He  points  out  that 
by  means  of  the  herd  book  or  flock  book 
the  exact  ancestry  of  any  animal  of  any 
breed  may  be  traced  to  the  foundation 
animals  of  its  breed. 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
has  not  been  feasible  for  poultry,"  says 
Professor  Lippincott,  "but  these  are  not 
important  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
fact  is,  it  has  not  been  done.  Yet  the 
poultryman  who  strives  for  improvement 
through  breeding  is  in  even  greater  need 
of  pedigree  records  than  is  the  breeder 
of  the  larger  animals.  The  generations 
of  poultry  follow  each  other  in  more 
rapid  succession  than,  is  the  case  with 
most  farm  animals,  and  the  poultry 
breeder  frequently  deals  with  vastly 
greater  numbers.  A  man's  memory  may 
serve  him  fairly  efficiently  in  the  case  of 
a  relatively  small  herd  of  cattle,  but  it 
is  an  almost  useless  pedigree  record  for 
a  large  flock  of  chickens.  This  is  doubly 
true  with  chicks  hatched  by  foster  moth- 
ers or  in  incubators,  which  never  asso- 
ciate with  their  dams.  The  problem  of 
their  parentage  cannot  be  solved  unless 
complete  and  accurate  records  are  kept. 
In  addition  there  is  the  very  practical 
consideration  that  producers  and  breed- 
ers are  more  and  more  demanding  stock 
that  is  pedigreed  with  regard  to  pro- 
duction. 

"A  single  great  performance  at  the 
nest,  or  a  show  bird  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, means  little  in  the  line  of  breed- 
ing progress  unless  it  is  known  by  which 
mating  it  was  produced.  To  know  the 
pen  from  which  it  came  is  not  enough. 
To  know  which  particular  pair  of  birds 
produced  it  is  what  is  needed.  And 
later  it  must  be  known  which  chicks  are 
produced  by  the  exceptional  birds.  For, 
unfortunately,  the  unusual  bird  from 
the  standpoint  of  production  or  breed 
type,  does  not  always  make  the  unusual 
breeder,  and  it  is  the  unusual  breeder 
that  is  sought.  The  breeding  capacity 
of  a  given  bird  can  be  accurately  judged 
only  by  the  character  of  its  progeny. 

"The  information  necessary  for  the 
proper  pedigreeing  of  chicks  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ( 1 )  A  record  of  matings.  Which 
females  are  mated  with  a  certain  male 
in  a  given  season  should  be  a  matter  of 
record.  (2)  A  record  of  parentage.  It 
must  be  known,  not  only  which  chicks 
are  produced  by  a  given  pen,  but  which 
ones  are  the  offspring  of  each  individual 
hen  in  the  pen.  (3)  A  ready  means  of 
tracing  ancestries.  (4)  The  egg  record 
of  every  female  breeder  used  in  each 
successive  season,  where  high  production 
is  sought.  (5)  A  description  of  every 
breeder  used  in  each  successive  season 
as  long  as  pedigreeing  is  carried  on, 
where  the  objective  is  high -class  show 
stock." 

These  points  have  all  been  worked  out 
in  the  system  being  handled  on  the  col- 
lege poultry  farm.  Poultry  breeders  and 
in   fact  anyone   interested   in  growing 


poultry  will  find  this  circular  both  in-, 
structive  and  interesting.  The  methods 
are  all  described  and  illustrated,  and  in 
addition  some  of  the  practical  results 
reported.  It  is  Circular  No.  67  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  and  will  be 
sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Points  of  the  Good  Layer 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
layer  are  described  as  follows  by  A.  G. 
Phillips,  a  recognized  authority  on  poul- 
try subjects: 

"A  good  layer  is  longer  in  body,  neck 
and  legs  than  a  meat-producing  hen. 
She  stands.up  well  and  has  a  well  spread 
tail.  Observation  has  shown  that  a 
pinch-tailed  Leghorn  is  not  generally  as 
good  a  layer  as  is  a  fan -tailed  one. 

"The  character  of  the  head  furnishings 
is  an  indication  of  the  hen's  laying  con- 
dition. When  a  hen  is  in  full  laying  her 
comb  is  full  and  bright  red.  Some  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  when  laying  heavily  will 
have  lopped  combs,  and  therefore  be- 
come disqualified  as  show  birds.  When 
hens  are  molting  they  lose  all  their  color 
in  face  and  comb  and  the  size  of  their 
combs  becomes  very  small,  but  as  soon 
as  laying  commences,  the  combs  enlarge 
and  the  color  returns.  Many  instances 
have  been  noted  with  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas  which  indicate  that  the  birds 
with  the  largest  and  reddest  combs  are 
in  heavy-laying  condition.  Exceptions 
to  this  rnle  sometimes  occur,  but  they 
are  rare. 

"A  laying  hen  is  nearly  always  a  sing- 
ing hen.  She  works  and  hunts  for  food 
all  day,  is  the  first  off  of  the  roost  and 
the  lost  to  go  to  roost.  She  is  nervous 
and  very  active,  keeping  herself  up  to 
the  greatest  possible  pitch. 

"The  pelvic  bone  test  is  a  test  which 
some  have  claimed  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive. Immediately  below  the  tail  at  the 
end  of  side  pieces  of  the  back  are  two 
somewhat  bony  protuberances.  These 
are  called  the  pelvic  or  'lay'  bones,  and 
are  just  above  the  vent  through  which 
the  eggs  must  pass.  When  an  egg  is 
laid,  these  bones  must  be  forced  apart 
to  allow  its  free  passage.  When  these 
bones  are  soft  and  pliable,  and  spread 
sufficient  to  allow  three  fingers  to  be 
placed  between  them,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  hen  is  laying.  If  they  are  hard 
and  bony,  and  close  together,  the  hen 
would  not  be  considered  as  laying  at 
that  time.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  method  will  usually  tell  whether  or 
not  a  hen  is  laying  at  the  time  the  ex- 
amination was  made. 

"To  sum  up,  an  ideal  laying  hen 
should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  following:   ( 1 )  She  must  be  healthy ; 

(2)  comb,  wattles  and  face,  red  in  color; 

(3)  eye  bright  and  lustrous;  (4)  neck 
not  short,  but  rather  medium  to  long; 

(5)  breast  broad  and  long,  sloping  up- 
ward; (6)  back,  long  and  broad;  (7) 
abdomen,  wide  and  deeper  than  breast; 

(8)  shanks,  well  spread  and  rather  long; 

(9)  V-shaped  in  three  ways,  viz:  (a)  on 
sides,  front  to  rear,  (b)  top  and  bot- 
tom, front  to  rear,  (c)  base  of  tail, 
downwards;  (10)  well  spread  tail. 

A  rooster  that  is  worth  using  as  a 
breeder  is  worth  taking  care  of.  Do  not 
kill  a  good  breeder  unless  you  are  cer- 
tain you  will  have  no  further  use  for 
him.  When  removed  from  the  breeding 
pen,  confine  him  to  separate  quarters 
where  lie  can  be  kept  comfortable  and 
be  well  cared  for.  He  will  be  a  better 
breeder  the  following  season  if  this  is 
done.  Males  which  are  not  to  be  kept 
for  future  use  as  breeders  should  be  sent 
to  market  as  soon  as  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  over. 


An  example  of  German  methods  of 
securing  food  w  seen  in  the  new  regu- 
lations of  the  Bavarian  Egg  Supply 
Office.  Poultry  keepers  are  required  to 
deliver  to  the  government  forty  eggs  for 
each  hen  kept.  The  1918  quota  Is  due 
in  September  at  a  fixed  price  of  four 
cents  per  egg.  Measures  of  this  char- 
acter hplp  to  explain  the  ability  of  the 
Herman  federal  states  to  feed  the  pop- 
ulation when  food  products  fail  to  reacli 
the  markets  in  sufficient  quantities  as  a 
result  of  voluntary  sales  by  producers. 
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PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  1 
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Each  Picture  Tells  Its  Own  Story 
more  of  them 


Get  One  or 


FREE 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  5 


22  inches  in  size  and  all  except  No.  5 
and  white.    They  are  really  fine  pictures. 


Kansas  Farmer  has  just  completed  arrange- 
ments to  supply  its  subscribers  with  any  or  all 
of  the  beautiful  patriotic  pictures  illustrated  in 
miniature  on  this  page.  The  illustrations  here- 
with cannot  do  justice  to  the  real  pictures  on 

account  of  the  greatly  reduced  size.    The  pictures  we  will  send  you  are  full  16  x 
and  No.  6  are  printed  in  appropriate  colors.    No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  black 
We  are  sure  our  subscribers  will  like  them. 


SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFERS 


OFFER  NO.  1.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  three  months 
at  25  cents,  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid. 

OFFER  NO.  2.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page,  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid.  Or  if 
you  desire,  send  your  own  renewal  subscription  for  one  year  at  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  these 
beautiful  pictures. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  FOR  TEN  DAYS  ONLY    In  sending  your  remittance,  order  pictures  by  number. 


USE  ONE  OF  THESE  COUPONS  TODAY 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to 

Name   — 

Town   

Sttae  R.  F.  D  

Send  Picture  No  ~  -  to 

Name  

Town    

State  R.  F.  D   


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  6 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  to  the 
following : 

Name   

Town   

Sfctae  ~ —  R.  F.  D  

Send  Pictures  Nos  .to 

Name   

Town   „  

State  R.  f.  D  
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HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Sand  Springs  Farm 

MM 


HIGH   PRODUCING   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Note  Official  Records  Made  on  Our  Farm 

Full  aged  class,  19,810  pounds  milk,  670  pounds  butter  in  twelve 
months;  four-year-old  class,  2,040  pounds  milk,  101%  pounds  butter  in 
thirty  days;  two-year-old  class,  11,000  pounds  milk,  450  pounds  butter  in 
twelve  months     Visitors  welcome  and  correspondence  solicited. 

E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON  .... 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$25  Hoisteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good  fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.    All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE      -      CARLTON,  KANSAS 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 

From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAGEE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANCTE  KANSAS 

SEGR1ST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Thrifty  Holstein  Calves 

100  High-Grade  Holsteins 

Fifty  large  two-year-old  springers,  50  large 
one-year-old  calves,  just  what  you  want  for 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Club. 
W.  J.   O'BRIEN,   TONGANOXIE,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to   seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERN  WOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale— Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL:  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DCROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  15. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE       -       PARKER,  KANSAS 


occ    my     iici      .       mm,    ms.    a*  in  jot  ,    nnm  u,    uunout?.  _ 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins  Wfeath'S  DUfOCS 


Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


9.  P.  MAST 


SCR  ANTON.  KANSAS 


REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR 
SALE 

Two  to  nine  months.     Also  females.  Bred 

right,  priced  right. 
MARLOW  &  McCARGER,   Mankato,  Minn. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big   producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pedigreed  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Two  nice  bull  calves,  good  milking  strains; 
three  months   old,   mostly  white,   $60;  nine 
months  old,  mostly  black,  $75,  f.o.b.  here. 
CASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAS. 


SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  sea  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,    MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.   JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  Ut- 
ters.   For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE.  =__—> 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow.  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

One  factor  in  favor  of  sheep  produc- 
tion in  these  days  of  high-priced  feed  is 
the  fact  that  sheep  require  compara- 
tively small  amounts  of  grain.  While 
pastures  and  roughage  are  important  in 
the  production  of  cattle  and  hogs,  these 
animals  require  more  concentrated  feeds 
than  sheep. 


Thresh  the  Odds  and  Ends 


II  ^^IROBABLY  more  grain  is  wasted  at 
threshing  time  from  failure  to 
IjJB  clean  up  at  the  end  of  a  setting 
than  from  any  other  single  cause. 
Just  as  much  care  should  he  taken  in 
cleaning  up  all  the  unthreshed  straw  and 
loose  grain  that  has  accumulated  around 
the  machine  as  is  taken  with  the  rest 
of  the  job.  Even  with  the  best  of  care 
a  considerable  amount  of  unthreshed 
straw  will  accumulate  around  the  feeder 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  work.  If  the 
straw  is  very  dry  considerable  grain  will 
shatter  from  the  heads  as  it  is  being 
pitched  from  the  wagons  or  stacks  onto 
the  feeder:  Small  piles  of  chaff  and 
straw  which  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  will  accumulate  at  various  other 
places  around  the  machine,  and  the  ma- 
chine should  not  be  stopped  at  the  end 
of  the  job  until  all  this  is  pitched  into 
the  cylinder  and  carefully  rethreshed. 

Of  course,  the  careless  thresherman  or 
farmer  may  say  that  the  chickens  or 
pigs  will  clean  up  whatever  is  left  in 
this  manner,  but  practically  it  is  a  total 
loss,  and  any  machine  which  is  operated 
carelessly  in  that  respect  wastes  a  large 
amount  of  grain  in  a  single  season. 


Carry  Pocket  Note  Book 

A  pocket  memorandum  book  is  a  great 
aid  in  making  note  of  things  that  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Memory  is  exceed- 
ingly treacherons,  and  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  in  the  many  little  things  that 
come  up  constantly  on  the  farm.  "No 
one  with  the  ordinary  human  faculty 
for  forgetting  can  keep  in  mind  all  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done  about  a 
farm,"  says  W.  E.  Grimes  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  "Extra  trips  are  often 
made  to  town  to  get  something  that 
might  have  been  procured  previously. 
There  will  never  be  any  time  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  Aveather  by  the  man  who 
carries  a  little  pocket  memorandum  book 
and  jots  down  the  little  jobs  that  can 
be  done  on  a  rainy  day  as  they  come  to 
his  attention.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  work  to  do  on  a  well  diversified  farm, 
and  where  a  list  of  things  to  be  done  on 
rainy  days  is  kept,  the  most  efficient 
use  can  be  made  of  men,  horses,  and 
machinery. 

Business  Methods  on  Farm 

Farming  is  one  of  the  biggest  busi- 
nesses in  the  world.  The  investment  of 
the  average  farming  business  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  business  estab- 
lishment in  town.  Such  a  business  calls 
for  good  business  methods,  and  yet  too 
often  we  find  the  clocfcshelf,  the  cup- 
board, a  paper  rack,  or  a  calendar  being 
used  as  the  business  desk. 

A  farm  represents  a  distinct  type  of 
business  enterprise  and  demands  that 
the  affairs  connected  with  it  be  con- 
ducted in  a  businesslike  way.  To  ac- 
complish this  there  are  a  few  articles 
that-  should  be  found  in  every  farm- 
house. 

A  small  office  desk  should  form  the 
nucleus.  This  need  not  cost  much  and 
in  return  it  provides  a  convenient  place 
where  paper,  envelopes  and  other  ma- 
terial used  in  writing  letters  can  be 
stored;  a  place  where  business  letters 
and  other  papers  can  be  filed  away 
without  being  misplaced,  a  place  where 
valuable  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  other 
information  may  be  placed  for  easy  ref- 
erence. 

The  farmer  makes  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  his  business  when  he  uses  busi- 
ness methods.  Some  system  of  farm  ac- 
counts is  absolutely  necessary.  The  small 
office  desk  and  a  few  other  conveniences, 
including  a  typewriter  if  possible,  will 
help  wonderfully  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farm. 


Sunday  Work  on  Farm 

The  Sabbath  was  instituted  as  a  day 
of  rest,  but  in  these  strenuous  times  it 
often  seems  necessary  to  work  on  Sun- 
day in  order  to  save  a  crop.  That  it  is 
quite  right  and  proper  to  do  farm  work 
on  Sunday  if  that  Sunday  work  is  nec- 
essary to  produce  food  crops,  to  help 
whip  Germany,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
rural  churches  of  Indiana,  as  expressed 
recently  in  a  conference  held  at  Purdue 
University.    The  reason  given  for  this 


position  was  the  conviction  of  Indiana 
rural  ministers  that  Germany  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  civilization,  and  of  every 
church  of  civilization — of  all  religion 
everywhere,  that  is  worthy  the  name  of 
religion;  that  the  victory  of  the  bar- 
barous Huns  would  be  literally  the  vic- 
tory of  the  devil  arid  the  triumph  of 
that  pagan  monstrosity  created  by  the 
kaiser's  savage  and  sacrilegious  mind 
and  called  by  him  "the  good  old  German 
gott";  in  short,  that  every  church  in 
America  is  fighting  for  its  existence,  just 
as  every  other  component  of  civilization 
is  fighting  for  its  existence,  and  that  if 
Sunday  work  in  saving  crops  will  help 
overthrow  this  bestial  menace  it  becomes 
— veritably  a  churchly  work  to  do. 


Pays  to  Use  Good  Paint 

A  thing  worth  having  is  worth  wait- 
ing for.  If  your  house  is  worth  paint- 
ing, it  is  worth  painting  right.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  use  a  second 
quality  paint  on  your  home.  If  at  the 
time  it  needs  painting  you  cannot  af- 
ford the  best  paint  made,  wait  until  you 
can. 

The  theory  that  a  paint  costing  one 
dollar  a  gallon  which  will  lasfJthree  years 
is  just  as  good  as  a  paint  costing  two 
dollars  a  gallon  and  lasting  six  years, 
is  all  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  appli- 
cation must  be  added  to  the  paint  in 
each  instance,  and  in  case  of  the  cheaper 
paint  it  will  have  to  be  added  twice.  In 
the  second  place  a  paint  that  has  to  be 
renewed  in  three  years  cannot  possibly 
have  the  material  in  it  that  a  paint  will 
have  that  lasts  six  years.  The  six-year 
paint  contains  the  best  ingredients  known 
as  pigments  and  the  pigments  are  really 
the  life  of  the  paint,  they  are  the  part 
of  the  finished  paint  that  protects  your 
building  and  battles  against  time. 

A  six-year  paint  will  be  found,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  to  retain  its  adhesive- 
ness to  the  building  on  which  it  was 
placed,  and  an  additional  coating  but 
doubles  the  thickness  of  pigment.  A 
paint  that  needs  renewing  after  three 
years  cannot  help  but  contain  chalky 
pigments  as  substitutes  for  the  better 
grades.  As  such  lose  much  of  their  pro- 
tecting properties  and  gradually  wear 
off  so  by  the  time  the  building  needs 
repainting  there  is  not  much  of  the  orig- 
inal coating  of  pigment  leff}. 

Paint  of  the  highest  quality,  com- 
bined with  the  most  extreme  care  and 
standardized  beyond  all  chance  of  guess- 
work results,  should  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  that  are  cheaper.  In- 
ferior material  being  used  in  the  com- 
position of  cheap  liquid  paints  will  not 
show  up  until  long  after  the  painter  has 
gone,  but  in  a  year  or  two  the  cheaper 
paint  will  be  an  endless  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 


Submarines  Destroy  Sugar 

The  submarine  depredations  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  early  in  June  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  13,854  tons  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  This  represents 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  weekly 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  is  more  than  the  recent  total 
sugar  allowance  of  Great  Britain  for  jam 
making  this  year. 

Although  the  cargoes  were  fully  cov- 
ered by  insurance,  the  loss  of  the  sugar 
emphasizes  the  need  for  additional  con- 
servation of  this  important  commodity. 

Peace  for  Which  We  Fight 

The  United  States  did  not  enter  this 
war  unadvisedly,  hastily,  under  stress  of 
heat  or  passion.  We  took  the  step 
calmly,  soberly,  reluctantly,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  awful  responsibilities  in- 
volved, the  sacrifices  demanded,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task. 

President  Wilson  did  not  advise  in  his 
war  message,  neither  did  Congress  act 
in  declaring  a  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  without 
giving  the  most  solemn  consideration  to 
what  the  action  meant.  They  knew  it 
meant  the  death  of  thousands  of  brave 
Americans;  they  knew  it  meant  suffer- 
ing and  wounds  and  the  disabling  for 
life  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
voung  men.    Thev  counted  to  the  full 
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the  human  cost  and  the  material  cost. 

Every  development  since  has  justified 
and  proved  the  wisdom  and  the  imper- 
ative necessity  of  America's  participa- 
tion. Every  German  success  and  every 
German  failure  have  shown  how  neces- 
sary to  our  own  welfare  and  peace,  how 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the 
world  the  defeat  of  Germany  is.  Every 
foot  of  ground  Germany  haa  been  forced 
to  give  up,  every  foot  of  land  she  has 
seized,  has  demonstrated  the  imperative 
necessity  of  defeating  that  sinister,  in- 
tolerable thing  called  Germanism. 

Germanism  is  3,000  miles  away.  It 
must  never  come  any  nearer.  Let  this 
war  result  in  anything  but  the  defeat 
of  Germany,  let  her  emerge  with  her 
power  unbroken  and  her  kultur  still 
dominant,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of 
time  until  we  alone  will  be  fighting  Ger- 
many instead  of  warring  against  her 
with  our  Allies  on  our  side. 

Lincoln  said  that  this  country  could 
not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  All 
Americans  now  recognize  that  truth. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  equally  clearly  that  this  world 
can  not  exist  half  free  and  half  auto- 
cratic—  half  free  people  loving  liberty 
and  justice  and  peace  and  half  an  auto- 
cracy seeking  to  dominate  the  world,  car- 
ing nothing  for  liberty  or  justice  and 
nothing  for  humanity  and  civilization 
where  they  interfere  with  its  ambition. 

There  is  no  peace  for  America  except 
a  just  peace,  a  peace  that  means  a  world 
fit  for  free  people  to  live  in.  German 
ideals,  German  purposes,  and  German 
practices  are  the  antitheses  of  American. 
The  beliefs  we  love  and  honor  and  up- 
hold are  contemptible  to  them;  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  will  put  to  death 
millions  of  their  own  men  and  millions 
of  their  enemy  are  abhorrent  to  our 
ideas  of  right  and  justice;  their  methods 
and  practices  in  warfare  are  an  abom- 
ination and  horror  to  us. 

The  American  who  now  advocates  or 
wishes  for  peace,  except  a  just  peace,  is 
either  woefully  misguided  or  a  traitor 
to  America's  future  and  America's  past, 
to  all  things  American— the  things  which 
have  made  our  country  great  and  free, 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  died  to  maintain,  and  for 
which  Americans  now  are  dying  in 
France.  ■ 

There  can  be  no  peace  with  honor  or 
safety  to  ourselves  or  to  posterity,  ex- 
cept a  just  peace,  and  there  can  and 
will  be  no  other  peace.  Work  for  peace 
accomplishes  nothing  but  the  hampering 
of  our  effort,  the  delay  of  the  real  peace, 
and  a  greater  toll  of  death  of  America's 
fighting  men.  Our  duty  is  to  war  for  a 
just  and  righteous  peace;  to  work  or 
speak  for  any  other  peace  is  treason. 
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Pride  in  Front  Yard 

The  improvement  of  rural  highways 
and  the  building  of  good  roads  lays  a 
new  responsibility  upon  every  farmer.  It 
means  that  there  will  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased amount  of  traffic  passing  by  his 
homestead;  it  will  bring  him  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
including  citizens  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  from  the  surrounding 
counties  and  indeed  from  many  parts  of 
other  states. 

The  farmer  and  his  home  life  are  now 
brought  more  directly  to  the  attention 
©f  the  general  public.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances H.  F.  Major,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  that  he 
take  more  pride  in  the  development  of 
his  home  grounds.  "A  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,"  so  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  is  judged  by  his  home 
life  and  the  atmosphere  with  which  he 
surrounds  himself. 

The  improvement  of  the  home  grounds 
does  not  necessarily  imply  spending 
great  sums  or  building  an  extensive 
"show  place"  decorated  with  architec- 
tural furnishings  and  formal  gardens.  It 
means  treating  the  yard  as  an  out-of- 
door  living  room ;  as  a  part  of  the  house. 
It  should  be  decorated  with  fine  trees, 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and  with  an- 
nual and  perennial  flowers  that  fill  the 
soul  witl?  gladness  and  make  home  a 
lovable  spot  surrounded  by  endearing 
associations,  that  tug  at  the  heartstrings 
and  give  the  full  meaning  to  "Home, 
sweet  home." 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Pig  Club 

Seven  hundred  boys  and  girls  are  pro- 
ducing meat  in  Kansas  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  club  leader.  Paul  R. 
Imel,  who  has  handled  the  details  of  the 
pig  club  work,  recently  said:  "Many 
of  these  children  are  getting  a  start  in 
a  profitable  business.     One  boy  pur- 


chased a  pure-bred  registered  Poland 
China  gilt  for  $50  last  January.  Five 
sows  were  farrowed  in  March.  Four  of 
these  were  sold  at  the  age  of  eleven 
weeks  for  $80.  This  amount  covered 
the  original  cost  of  the  sow  and  the 
total  cost  of  feed  given  her  and  the  pigs. 
The  boy  has  the  sow  and  one  pig  as 
profit." 

Mr.  Imel  has  just  resigned  to  go  into 
military  service,  but  the  clubs  are  well 
organized  and  local  leaders  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  see  that  there  is  no 
slipping. 

Topeka  Fair  Premium  List 

The  premium  list  for  the  Kansas  Free 
Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Topeka  the 
week  beginning  September  9,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Following  the 
splendid  success  of  this  fair  last  year, 
we  can  expect  even  better  things  this 
year.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered  in 
all  departments.  The  futurity  hog  shows 
of  Kansas  for  Poland  Chinas  and  Duroc 
Jerseys  will  be  held  at  Topeka  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  hog  show. 
Write  to  Phil  Eastman,  Secretary,  To- 
peka, Kansas,  for  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
mium list. 


War  and  Meat  Production 

To  summarize  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  meat  situation,  the  Food  Admin- 
istration makes  this  statement :  Pro- 
duction has  increased,  and  exports  have 
increased  both  in  actual  amount  and  in 
relation  to  production.  Beef  has  as- 
sumed a  more  important  position  in  ex- 
port. During  the  calendar  year  1917, 
the  total  production  of  beef,  veal,  pork 
and  mutton  exceeded  18  billion  pounds, 
of  which  slightly  over  9  per  cent,  chiefly 
beef  and  pork,  was  exported.  The  aver- 
age farm  in  the  United  States  produced 
close  to  3,000  pounds  of  meat  last  year. 


Wants  Practical  Horse  Judge 

One  of  the  practical  horse  breeders  of 
Illinois  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  selection 
of  judges  at  our  fairs  who  understand 
what  must  be  done  to  improve  our 
American  draft  horses.  He  says:  "It 
is  time  for  breeders  of  draft  horses  to 
prepare  a  new  slate  not  only  for  the 
period  of  the  war  but  for  the  after-war 
period.  It  will  be  up  to  the  American 
breeders  to  meet  the  world's  demands  for 
draft  horses  and  we  must  have  more  ac- 
tual improvement  in  the  horses  we  breed. 

"To  bring  this  about  we  should  have 
as  judges  at  our  state  and  county  fairs 
and  wherever  mares  and  colts  and  their 
sires  are  shown,  breeders  of  sound  judg- 
ment who  have  made  improvements  in 
their  own  herds,  bred  and  raised  their 
own  sires  as  well  as  sold  sires  to  head 
other  herds;  in  short,  we  need  practical 
breeders  for  judges.  The  time  is  past 
for  permitting  dealers  or  importers  to 
pick  judges  who  will  select  their  best 
sellers  for  the  ribbons  and  divide  the 
honors  as  nearly  equally  as  possible 
among  the  different  exhibitors.  For  this 
sort  of  judging  any  dealer,  no  matter 
what  breed  he  handled,  would  do — even 
a  so-called  horse  buyer,  who  handled 
only  merchantable  horses  for  market 
purposes,  would  answer  for  the  job. 
Under  our  present  conditions,  to  bring 
about  improvement  on  the  farms  where 
horses  are  bred  and  raised,  we  need  a 
practical  breeder  to  judge  the  draft 
horses  and  colts  shown  at  all  our  shows. 


Kansas  Fair  Premium  List 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson 
will  follow  the  Topeka  Free  Fair.  This 
is  the  big  annual  fair  event  of  the 
Southwest.  A  most  complete  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  for  live  stock  and 
all  farm  and  home  products.  The  pre- 
mium list  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  new  agricultural  building,  which 
was  used  last  year  for  the  first  time,  is 
splendidly  adapted  to  exhibiting  the 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  products. 
It  should  be  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Send  to  A.  L.  Sponsler,  Secretary, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  for  a  copy  of  the 
premium  list,  and  make  your  entries 
early. 


Proper  drainage  is  proving  helpful  in 
many  localities  of  our  state.  From  one 
drainage  district  recently  the  following 
letter  came  to  the  drainage  engineer  of 
the  Agricultural  College:  "The  run-off 
from  the  recent  rains  was  considerable. 
Our  ditch  had  a  fair  try-out  syid  did  the 
work.  The  velocity  of  the  water  was 
remarkable  as  it  was  shot  into  the  river 
in  two  hours.  Under  old  conditions  it 
would  have  taken  two  days  and  the 
water  would  have  been  in  our  fields  all 
of  that  time." 


The  World's  Champion 
Bred  Sow  Sale 


AUGUST  8,  1918 


FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  BIG  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 
All  Bred  to  the  Champion  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

We  have  selected  forty-five  head  of  our  best  sows,  all  bred 
to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  for  September  litters.  We  want  every 
breeder  of  big  Poland  Chinas  to  be  our  guest  August  8  and 
view  the  splendid  offering  of  brood  sows.  Please  send  today 
for  nicely  illustrated  catalog.  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Address 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL,       Howard,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Sand  Springs   Farms  Polands 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  registered  Poland 
China  boar  pigs  that  we  can  price  right. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  must  have  one  and 
then  pay  a  long  price.  Buy  one  now  and 
save  money.  Breeding  good  and  individ- 
ually right. 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Ks.    D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


PALMER'S  BIG  POLANDS 

Fall  hoars  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Sir  Dud- 
ley, and  Exile,  and  out  of  choice  big-type 
dams.     They  are  good  ones. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  ROUTE  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and  October  boars.     One  real 
herd  boar  prospect.     Fifty  bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

GRAND  VIEW  POLANDS 

Big  stretchy  March  and  April  boars,  bred 
gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Herd  boar  Hercules  2d 
for  sale  or  trade  for  bred  gilts  or  sows, 
fully  guaranteed. 

ANDREW  KOSAR    -    DELPHOB,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PULLEY      -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

Registered  Big-Boned  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs— Young  stock  for  sale  at  all  times, 
either  sex.     Address  Walter  Dodd,  Jasper,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Ring 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  BLAKE Stock  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Catalogs  are  out  announcing  the  Poland 
China  bred  sow  sale  of  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  at 
Howard,  Kansas,  on  August  8.  Forty-five 
head  of  big  Poland  sows  sired  by  King  De- 
fender, Big  Bone,  A  Wonder,  A  Wonder 
Again,  Halvor  Boy,  Model  Big  Bob,  Biggest 
Yet,  The  Big  Orphan,  Black  Orange,  and 
Big  Bone  Orphan,  are  in  the  sale.  All  the 
noted  boars  are  represented  and  all  will  be 
bred  and  safe  to  the  world's  grand  cham- 
pion Poland  China  boar. 


B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kansas,  has 
built  up  one  of  the  well  bred  and  profitable 
herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  Kansas.  The  herd 
was  started  with  two  daughters  of  old  Sil- 
verine  Lad,  a  bull  that  won  first  honors  at 
the  St.  Louis  world's  fair.  Later  ten  cows 
and  heifers  were  retained  in  the  herd  by 
Campus  Bridge,  a  bull  used  at  Missouri 
University.  This  bull's  dam,  granddam  and 
great  granddam  averaged  over  700  pounds 
of  butter  per  year,  official  record.  They  are 
richly  bred  from  the  St.  Lambert  families 
and  are  mated  to  Mermaid's  Owl,  Tormentor 
and  Interest  breeding.  This  cross  has  been 
producing  some  of  our  highest  official  rec- 
ords in  herds  where  official  records  have 
been  kept.  This  bull  is  a  grandson  of  the 
Owl  of  Hebron,  the  sire  of  the  best  Jersey 
cow  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Owl's  Design.  He  is  also  a  half  brother  of 
Hebron's  Bright  Ethel,  one  of  the  founda- 
tion cows  now  in  the  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station.  Mr.  Thompson  has  announced  Oc- 
tober 9  for  a  complete  dispersion  sale  of 
his  herd. 


So  long  as  the  boys  are  at  the  front, 
difficulties  are  to  be  subdued,  impossi- 
bilities to  be  trampled  down. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  sec  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7, 
Charltan,  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  FrizeU  &  Son.  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two-Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls  from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QCLNTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — One  4-year-old  herd  bull,  No. 
25387,  a  splendid  breeder.  Can  show  a  num- 
ber of  his  get.  I  can  not  use  him  longer 
and  he  should  head  some  good  herd.  Priced 
to  sell.    L  W.  POCLTON,  Medora,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  ft  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
gTees  furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harvewille  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON         ......         HARVEYVII.I.E,  KANSAS 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTCAI,  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men.  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 


T5he 


Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

Oean.  Division  of  Estension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoHefte 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstration! 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Compliments  of 
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NAME  AN'D  ADDRESS  OF  OWNER 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  MeNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOS,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.    Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 

and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
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STILL  MORE  WHEAT  FOR  KANSAS 

Adding  Thirty-Three  Million  Bushels  to  Our  Yield  by  Better  Tillage 


ANSAS  has  harvested  this  year 
6,600,000  acres  of  wheat.  -  On 
June  21  the  estimated  production 
from  this  acreage  was  97,500,000 
bushels,  an  average  acre  yield  of  14.6 
bushels.  Better  methods  of  tillage  would 
probably  have  increased  this  yield  five 
bushels  per  acre,  thus  adding  33,000,000 
bushels  to  the  Kansas  crop.  This  amount 
of  wheat  would  mill  1,470,150,000  pounds 
of  flour.  The  maximum  wheat  allow- 
ance per  person  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  is  now  li 
pounds  per  person  per  week.  On  this 
basis  an  increase  in  wheat  production, 
as  estimated  to  be  possible,  would  fur- 
nish the  annual  wheat  flour  allowance 
for  18,800,000  persons,  or  more  men  than 
are  serving  in  the  combined  armies  of 
the  Allies. 

The  above  paragraph  is  from  a  little 
circular  being  sent  out  by  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station.  From  our  study  of 
the  experimental  work  in  seed-bed  prep- 
aration, which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years,  we  believe  the  author  of 
the  circular  is  justified  in  the  conclusion 
drawn.  We  presented  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Kansas  Farmer  some  of  the  data 
pointing  to  the  value  of  early  work  in 
preparing  the  wheat  seed  bed.  While 
the  facts  here  given  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  repetition,  the  information  is 
most  timely  at  the  present  time.  The 
circular  referred  to  above  gives  in  a 
nutshell  the  results  of  several  different 
preparation  methods  which  have  proven 
themselves  profitable  in  growing  wheat. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
success  in  farming  depends  on  proper 
management.  What  system  do  you  fol- 
low in  raising  wheat?  How  do  your 
results  compare  with  what  the  experi- 
ment station  reports? 

The  methods  practiced  for  the  past 
seven  years  on  the  station  farm  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  several  dif- 
ferent methods  which  are  described  as 
follows: 

Early  Plowing  Best 

Ground  plowed  early  in  the  summer 
produces  the  most  wheat.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  it: 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  seven- 
year  period  of  ground  plowed  six  to 
seven  inches  deep  July  15  was  22.1  bush- 
els; of  ground  plowed  six  to  9even  inches 
deep  August  15,  20.7  bushels;  and  of 
ground  plowed  six  to  seven  inches  deep 
September  15,  14.8  bushels;  of  ground 
disked  at  seeding  time,  October  1,  7.8 
bushels. 

Early  Disking 

When  plowing  cannot  be  done  soon 
after  harvest,  double  disking  is  next 
best.  The  ground  can  be  more  quickly 
covered  by  this  method,  and  the  disking 
will  destroy  weeds  and  prevent  the  soil 
from  •  drying  out. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
for  seven  years  of  ground  disked  July 
15  and  plowed  seven  inches  deep  Sep- 
tember 15  was  19.2  bushels;  of  that 
plowed  seven  inches  deep  September  15, 
14.8  bushels. 

Early  Listing  Good  Method 

Where  a  large  acreage  is  to  be  planted, 
labor  facilities  may  not  permit  of  plow- 
ing all  of  the  land  early  or  of  double- 
disking  and  subsequent  plowing.  Under 
such  conditions  listing  is  advantageous. 


Listing  must  be  done  early.  Note  this 
comparison : 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
for  seven  years  of  land  plowed  six  to 
seven  inches  deep  July  15  was  22.1 
bushels;  of  land  listed  July  15,  ridges 
worked  down,  18.6  bushels;  of  land 
listed  July  15,  ridges  split  August  15, 
18.3  bushels;  and  of  land  plowed  Sep- 
tember 15  to  a  depth  of  three  inches, 
13.6  bushels. 

Rotation  Best  of  All 

The  best  ground  for  wheat  is  early 


plowed  oat  or  barley  stubble.  In  a  ro- 
tation of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  these 
yields  were  obtained  where  wheat  fol- 
lowed oats: 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  five 
years  on  land  plowed  July  15,  seven 
inches  deep,  was  22.1  bushels;  land 
cropped  in  rotation,  25.5  bushels. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  five 
years  on  land  plowed  August  15,  seven 
inches  deep,  was  20.7  bushels;  land 
cropped  in  rotation,  25.8  bushels. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  five 


Program  for  Increasing  Wheat  Yield 

BY  W.  M.  JARDINE,  PRESIDENT  KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

THIS  is  the  program  I  would  outline  for  Kansas  farm- 
ers in  the  wheat-planting  campaign  of  1918-19 : 
Plow  or  list  in  July  or  early  August  every  acre  on 
which  wheat  is  to  be  planted  this  fall.   Give  it  just  enough 
cultivation  thereafter  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds. 

Plant  to  wheat  as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  on  which 
oats  were  grown  this  year.  Wheat  will  do  better  after  oats 
than  after  wheat. 

Plant  as  much  wheat  as  practicable  in  cornstalk  ground, 
providing  it  has  been  kept  well  tilled  and  free  from  weeds. 

I  would  urge  the  farmers  of  Eastern  Kansas  to  increase 
the  acreage  planted,  because  Eastern  Kansas  has  a  greater 
supply  of  labor  than  any  other  section  of  the  state,  and 
wheat-growing  fits  in  well  with  the  cropping  system.  It 
is  fall-planted  while  all  other  crops  are  spring-planted. 
This  provides  for  an  economical  use  of  labor.  Wheat  is  a 
sure  crop  for  Eastern  Kansas  if  well  planted,  and  prac- 
tically every  farmer  has  on  hand  an  abundant  supply  of 
seed  of  known  quality. 

I  would  advise  the  farmers  of  Western  Kansas  to  plant 
a  normal  acreage  to  wheat  and  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
the  chance  of  failure  by  preparing  the  seed  bed  early  and 
well.  In  this  section  drouths  and  hot  winds  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  wonderful  what  a  little  reserve  of  moisture 
will  do  in  enabling  wheat  to  withstand  cold  and  drouth.  A 
reserve  of  moisture  can  be  secured  by  stirring  the  ground 
early  so  that  every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  may  penetrate 
the  soil  and  be  retained  until  the  growing  crop  can  use  it. 

For  extreme  Western  Kansas  I  would  advise  farmers 
to  seed  wheat  only  on  land  that  can  be  put  in  first  class 
shape  for  planting.  In  the  event  that  some  of  the  acreage 
in  row  crops  such  as  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  and  even  corn, 
fails  to  mature  a  crop,  such  land  would  be  in  fit  condition 
to  plant  to  wheat,  providing  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  weeds.  We  must  remember  that  labor  is  going  to  be 
scarce  in  Western  Kansas,  both  for  planting  this  fall  and 
harvesting  next  summer;  also,  many  farmers  will  have  to 
buy  seed  wheat  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel  laid  down  on 
the  farms.  Moreover,  wheat  is  not  as  sure  a  crop  as  the 
sorghums,  such  as  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  and  cane,  nor  will 
it  make  farmers  more  money  than  the  sorghums.  The 
sorghum  grains  are  now  used  in  large  quantities  for  mak- 
ing substitute  flours.  They  furnish  splendid  feed  for  live 
stock,  fed  either  dry  or  as  silage.  We  should  have  a  large 
acreage  planted  to  sorghums  in  Kansas  next  spring.  A 
large  acreage  of  Western  Kansas  land  should  therefore  be 
reserved  for  the  sorghums. 


years  on  land  plowed  September  15, 
three  inches  deep,  was  13.6  bushels;  land 
cropped  in  rotation,  20.9  bushels. 

This  year  the  assessors'  reports  are 
showing  large  increases  of  wheat  acre- 
ages in  the  eastern  counties  of  Kansas. 
Counties  that  did  not  harvest  over  eight 
or  nine  thousand  acres  last  year  har- 
vested over  thirty  thousand  this  year. 
In  most  of  these  counties  yields  are  run- 
ning high.  Wheat  is  showing  itself  to 
be  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  where  but 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  it  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  Southeast  Kan- 
sas, for  example,  the  wheat  acreage  is 
increasing  and  with  profit  to  the  grow- 
ers. They  are  finding  that  it  is  one  of 
the  profitable  crops  for  that  section  of 
the  state.  Each  year  new  experience  is 
coming  to  light  as  to  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer in  making  wheat  more  profitable. 

By  following  careful  methods  of  prep- 
aration, growing  the  crop  in  a  good  ro- 
tation, making  provision  for  supplying 
needed  fertility,  and  guarding  against 
Hessian  fly  and  other  insect  enemies, 
wheat  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop  in 
many  sections  of  Eastern  Kansas  where 
it  is  now  not  very  extensively  grown. 
Wheat  growers  should  by  all  means 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  best 
methods  of  seed-bed  preparation  as  well 
as  the  proper  rotations  to  follow. 

The  biggest  handicap  of  the  wheat 
farmer  is  his  inability  to  do  work  when 
it  should  be  done.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  given  above  and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  farmers  prove  that 
an  increase  in  yield  of  four  or  five  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  made 
by  plowing  in  July  instead  of  Septem- 
ber. There  is  no  more  important  job 
for  the  wheat  grower  at  the  present  time 
than  the  beginning  of  the  preparation 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  Our  need  for 
wheat  is  not  over.  The  present  bounti- 
ful crop  will  barely  carry  us  through  the 
present  year.  The  wheat  grower  can- 
not help  feeling  his  obligation  to  do  his 
utmost  to  produce  another  big  wheat  crop. 

Abundance  of  power  would  make  it 
possible  to  save  the  loss  in  wheat  yield 
due  to  belated  plowing  work,  effecting  a 
saving  perhaps  of  from  two  to  ten  dol- 
lars an  acre  on  the  basis  of  present 
prices.  There  are  farms  in  Kansas  where 
this  year's  crop  is  harvested,  threshed, 
and  the  ground  already  plowed.  It  has 
taken  tractors  and  gang  plows  to  do 
this.  Peter  Johnson,  of  Ellis  County, 
for  example,  who  handles  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat,  always  plows  early,  us- 
ing both  engines  and  teams.  Even  his 
girls  operate  tractors  or  plows  during 
this  rushing  period  when  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  get  the  ground  turned  over 
quickly  in  preparation  for  the  next  year's 
crop.  On  the  Hays  experimental  farm, 
engines  and  teams  are  now  at  work 
turning  over  the  land. 

Here,  as  in  England  and  France,  the 
American  tractor  is  coming  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  power-hungry  farm.  In  no 
other  way  is  it  possible  to  do  the  heavy 
work  so  necessary  in  getting  the  seed 
bed  ready  for  maximum  yields.  Every 
week's  delay  m  plowing  after  harvest 
knocks  another  bushel  from  the  prospec- 
tive yield  of  wheat.  Land  that  cannot 
be  plowed  this  week  because  of  lack  of 
power  is  getting  dryer  and  harder  with 
each  passing  day. 
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THIS  WEEKS'  EDITORIAL 

THESE  are  the  times  to  farm  with  a  vengeance.    The  farmers  opportunity  is 
now,  right  now. 

Prices  of  everything  we  have  to  sell  are  high  and  probably  will  be  higher  before 
they  are  lower.    And  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  sellers— not  buyers. 

The  era  of  high  prices  for  everything  produced  on  the  farm  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time — certainly  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  even  then  until  the  farms 
and  herds  of  Eurbpe  resume  somewhere  near  their  normal  production. 

Normally  we  supply  the  allies  with  ten  per  cent  of  their  food.  Now  we  are 
supplying  fifty  per  cent. 

We  have  never  seen  the  time  when  there  was  so  much  demand — indeed  a  dire 
necessity—for  the  crops  marketed  either  as  grain  crops  or  fed  to  live  stock.  We  have 
never  seen  the  time  when  so  much  money  can  be  made  from  them. 

To  produce  crops — grain  and  forage — requires  man  and  horse  power  to  plow, 
plant,  cultive,  harvest  and  market.  And,  this  work  must  be  done  in  season.  If  not 
—particularly  in  plowing  and  seeding-fully  fifty  percent  of  the  possibilities  of  yield 
and  profit  are  lost. 

But  man  power  and  horse  power  are  in  these  times  both  short.  This  shortage 
must  be  overcome — not  for  financial  reasons  alone  but  for  patriotic  reasons  as  well. 

If  this  country  cannot  produce  save  and  supply  as  never  before  the  heel  of  the 
Hun  surely  reduce  us  to  oppression  and  poverty. 

But  this  is  our  opportunity  to  make  money — indeed  if  we  would  be  patriotic  we 
cannot  help  but  make  money.  This  especially  applies  to  the  farmer.  He  is  not 
susceptible  to  the  stigma  of  profiteering  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  is  for  example,  the 
maker  of  wagons  if  he  during  the  war  period  should  obtain  more  than  a  normal 
profit. 

We  must  plow  and  seed  every  available  acre,  even  though  help  is  short.  We 
must  do  it  in  season. 

The  farm  tractor  will  take  up  the  slack  in  man  power  and  horse  power  as  noth- 
ing else  can. 

The  tractor  works  as  long  as  there  is  work  to  do  and  so  long  as  there  is  someone 
to  drive  it — 24  hours  a  day  if  necessary  whether  hot  or  dry  it  plods  along  performing 
its  mighty  work.  It  places  in  its  driver's  hands  the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  a 
half  dozen  men  and  a  half  dozen  average  good  teams. 

THE  TRACTOR  IS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  KANSAS  FARM. 

Last  week  we  observed  an  80-acre  field  in  the  Kaw  Valley  near  Topeka.  The  wheat  had  been 
harvested  and  threshed.  The  tractor  was  plowing  the  last  ten  acres.  The  middle  of  July  and  the  fields 
plowed!  Think  of  it!  That's  early  plowing.  That's  wheat  crop  insurance  and  assurance — the  nearest 
to  a  sure  thing  for  a  crop  of  wheat  we  know.  A  like  accomplishment  is  impossible  under  existing  con- 
ditions without  the  tractor. 

But,  it  takes  the  place  of  men  and  horses  in  other  farm  work  in  dozens  of  ways.  The  tractor  has 
become  a  general-purpose  implement.  It  will  perform  almost  any  work  a  horse  will,  and  some  that  he 
cannot. 

Go  to  Salina  next  week  where  the  National  Tractor  Show  is  being  held.  This  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  tractor  demonstration  the  world  has  ever  seen.  At  least  that  is  the  claim  being  made  by  the 
National  Tractor  Farming  Demonstrations.  Every  kind  and  size  of  farm  tractor  will  be  shown  in  oper- 
ation and  subject  to  your  inspection. 

GO  TO  SALINA  AND  PICK  OUT  YOUR  TRACTOR. 

On  March  1,  1917,  Kansas  had    5,000  farm-owned  tractors.    There  are  177,000  farms  in  Kansas. 

At  least  60  per  cent  of  Kansas  farms  grow  a  sufficient  acreage  of  wheat  to  profitably  operate  a 
tractor  and  the  increased  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  one  year 
through  early  plowing  will  make  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  the 
best  investment  it  is  probably  possible  for  the  farmer  to  make. 

Again  go  to  Salina  and  select  a  tractor  and  buy  it.  Get 
the  earliest  possible  delivery  and  get  it  into  the  field. 
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FREE  COPIES  DISCONTINUED 

AFTER  this  week  we  will  discontinue  sending  Kansas  Farmer  free  to 
correspondents,  exchanges,  and  others  who  may  in  the  past  have 
received  these  complimentary  copies.  The  War  Industries  Board, 
in  accordance  with  its  policy  of  reducing  the  labor  and  materials  used  in 
many  industries,  is  cutting  down  on  print  paper.  Some  classes  of  publica- 
tions have  been  ordered  to  cut  out  all  free  copies.  We  feel  it  our  patriotic 
duty  to  fall  in  line  with  this  war  conservation  policy,  and  for  the  time 
at  least  will  discontinue  all  free  copies  of  Kansas  Farmer  except  that  all 
advertisers  will  be  sent  free  copies  for  checking  purposes  while  their 
advertisements  are  running. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES 

Politics  as  ordinarily  understood  is  not 
appealing  very  strongly  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  of  Kansas  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  have  a  big  job 
on  our  hands  and  the  petty  political 
methods  of  those  who  are  anxiously 
contending  for  our  votes  ,seem  trifling 
and  out  of  place  under  the  circum- 
stances. Members  of  Congress  in  the 
last  week  or  two  have  worked  overtime 
sawing  planks  for  fence-building  at  home 
out  of  the  resolutions  for  $2.40  or  $2.50 
wheat,  knowing  full  well  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  his  mind  made  up  to  veto  the 
clause  for  higher-priced  wheat  in  the 
agricultural  bill. 

Still  we  cannot,  like  England,  post- 
pone an  election,  but  must  go  through 
the  ordeal,  and  along  with  our  many 
duties  as  citizens  discharge  honestly  and 
faithfully  the  duty  of  voting  for  the 
men  who  represent  us  in  Congress  and 
in  other  places.  First  comes  the  prim- 
ary, where  we  nominate  our  candidates. 
This  is  the  preliminary  skirmish  and  is 
a  time  when  every  voter  should  have 
the  fullest  knowledge  possible  of  the 
men  up  for  office.  We  wonder  if  Kansas 
people  know  how  their  representatives  in 
Congress  who  are  up  for  renomination 
voted  on  the  McLemore  resolution,  for 
example,  which  involved  the  most  abject 
surrender  of  our  rights  to  Germany;  or 
on  the  Cooper  resolution,  known  as  the 
Embargo  act,  which  would  have  made 
this  country  violate  its  neutrality  and 
favor  Germany;  or  on  the  Selective  Draft 
act,  the  most  sensible  and  democratic 
method  of  raising  a  great  army  ever 
devised  and  our  first  act  in  getting  into 
the  war.  There  are  Kansas  members  of 
Congress  who  were  on  the  wrong  side  of 
all  these  votes.  Since  we  must  take  the 
time  to  nominate  men  for  these  high 
offices,  let  us  do  it  as  faithfully  and 
earnestly  as  we  are  doing  the  other 
things  on  our  war  program. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook,  a 
series  of  tests  was  given  which  should 
be  applied  to  every  man  up  for  Congress 
in  this  critical  period.  They  are  as 
follows : 

"Vote  for  the  congressman  in  your 
district  whose  supreme  purpose  in  all  he 
does  and  says  will  be  to  win  the  war. 
Whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republican, 
Prohibitionist  or  Anti-Prohibitionist,  for 
woman  suffrage  or  against  woman  suf- 
frage, is  of  small  consequence.  There  is 
but  one  issue  this  summer :  win  the  war. 

"Measure  candidates  by  their  deeds, 
not  their  words.  Of  two  candidates,  if 
one  was  for  universal  service  before  we 
entered  the  war  and  the  other  is  a  late 
convert,  the  presumption  is  for  the  first. 
He  who  went  for  preparedness  against 
the  tide  is  to  be  preferred  to  him  who 
goes  with  the  tide  for  performance. 

"Beware  of  the  chronic  faultfinder,  the 
constitutional  critic,  the  man  who  proves 
his  efficiency  not  by  doing  something  but 
by  finding  fault  with  everything,  who 
glorifies  himself  by  belittling  his  fellows. 

"Beware  of  the  chronic  eulogist,  the 
man  who  thinks  criticism  is  disloyal,  the 
man  whose  only  motive  is,  Get  behind 
the  Pi  'esident.  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend.  The  President's  best  friends 
are  the  men  who  give  a  wholehearted 
support  to  the  war  policy,  but  do  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  errors  and  short- 
comings in  particular  policies  or  methods. 

"The  American  Government  is  not  a 
comet  with  the  President  for  its  head 
and  Congress  for  its  tail.  Send  to  Con- 
gress a  man  who  has  the  vision  to  see 
his  duty  and  the  courage  to  do  it.  This 
is  no  time  to  convert  the  American  Con- 
gress into  a  German  Reichstag,  a  mere 
debating  society,  a  'Hall  of  Records.' 
There  are  too  many  men  of  the  'Ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke'  order  in  Congress.  Do  not 
'add  to  their  number.  Elect  a  man  inde- 
pendent enough  to  have  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  enough  of  a  mixer  to  work  for  a 
common  end  with  men  of  a  different 
opinion. 

"Do  not  elect  a  pessimist  who  is  sure 
that  the  Germans  can  never  be  defeated, 
that  the  most  to  be  hoped  for  is  a  stale- 
mate.   Despair  never  yet  won  a  victory. 


"Do  not  elect  an  optimist  who  thinks 
a  German  victory  is  impossible,  that  we 
need  not  worry.  Serenity  never  won  a 
victory. 

"We  can  win  if  we  have  the  will  to 
win;  we  cannot  win  without  the  will  to 
win.  Elect  courage,  not  cowardice;  hope, 
not  despair;  resolution,  not  vacillation; 
a  discriminating  doer  of  deeds,  not  a 
blind  follower  of  a  leader." 

The  man  whose  record  can  stand  a 
critical  scrutiny  on  the  basis  of  these 
statements  is  a  safe  man  to  send  to  Con- 
gress. Test  your  candidate  before  you 
cast  your  vote. 

ft 

Thirty-seven  big  tractor  and  plow 
manufacturing  companies  and  twenty 
accessory  manufacturers  have  already 
entered  for  the  demonstration  to  be  held 
in  Salina  the  week  of  July  29.  The 
management  is  making  plans  for  taking 
care  of  one  of  the  biggest  meetings  of 
this  sort  ever  held.    Sidetracks  are  be- 


ing put  in  to  accommodate  over  400  cars 
so  there  will  be  no  delay  in  getting  the 
exhibits  in  place. 

WHEAT  PRICE  BILL  VETOED 

President  Wilson,  as  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  while  the  measure  was  being 
debated  in  Congress,  has  vetoed  the  Ag- 
ricultural Bill  which  contained  the  pro- 
vision for  a  $2.40  minimum  price  on 
1918  wheat.  The  price  as  it  now  stands 
is  $2.18  for  No.  2  wheat  at  Kansas  City. 
It  should  be  understood  that  under  the 
plan  in  operation  this  year  the  competi- 
tive feature  enters,  and  mills  can  bid 
up  on  wheat  giving  more  than  the  min- 
imum price  if  they  so  choose.  The  Presi- 
dent's reasons  for  returning  the  bill 
without  his  signature  were  clearly  given. 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  them 
in  full,  we  print  the  President's  state- 
ment and  would  urge  that  all  give  it  a 
careful  reading: 

"I  regret  to  return  without  my  signa- 


ture so  important  a  measure  as  H.  B,. 
9054,  entitled  'An  Act  Making  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June 
30,  1919,"  but  I  feel  constrained  to  do 
so  because  of  my  earnest  dissent  from 
the  point  of  view  of  principle  as  well  as 
wise  expediency  from  the  provisions  of 
that  part  of  Section  14  which  prescribes 
a  uniform  minimum  price  for  No.  2 
northern  spring  wheat  of  $2.40  a  bushel. 

"I  dissent  upon  principle,  because  I 
believe  that  such  inelastic  legislative 
price  provisions  are  insusceptible  of  be- 
ing administered  in  a  way  that  will  be 
advantageous  either  to  the  producer  or 
to  the  consumer,  establishing  as  they 
do,  arbitrary  levels  which  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  normal  market  condi- 
tions and  because  I  believe  that  the 
present  method  of  regulations  by  confer- 
ence with  all  concerned,  has  resulted  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  consider- 
ing the  complexity  and  variety  of  the 
subject  matter  dealt  with. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  present  method 
of  determining  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
wheat  has  had  the  most  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  production,  the  estimated  crop 
of  spring  wheat  for  this  year  exceeding 
all  high  records  in  a  very  remarkable 
and  gratifying  way.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  the  price  administratively  fixed 
has  been  regarded  as  fair  and  liberal 
and  objections  to  it  have  come  only  from 
those  sections  of  the  country  where,  un- 
fortunately, it  has,  in  recent  years, 
proved  impossible  to  rely  upon  climatic 
conditions  to  produce  a  full  crop  of 
wheat,  therefore,  many  disappointments 
to  the  farmer  have  proven  to  be  un- 
avoidable. 

"Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  depend  upon  the 
stimulation  of  price  to  do  their  utmost 
to  serve  the  nation  and  the  world  at 
this  time  of  crisis  by  exerting  them- 
selves to  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
produce  the  largest  and  best  crops  pos- 
sible. Their  patriotic  spirit  in  this  mat- 
ter has  been  woi'thy  of  all  praise  and 
has  shown  them  playing  a  most  admir- 
able and  gratifying  part  in  the  full 
mobilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  To  a  very  greatly  increased 
production  of  wheat  they  have  added  an 
increased  production  of  almost  every 
other  important  grain,  so  that  our  gran- 
aries are  likely  to  overflow  and  the  anxi- 
ety of  the  nations  arrayed  against  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  their  food  supplies 
has  been  relieved. 

"The  administrative  method  of  agree- 
ing upon  a  fair  price  has  this  very  great 
advantage,  which  any  element  of  rigidity 
would  in  large  part  destroy,  namely,  the 
advantage  of  flexibility,  of  rendering 
possible  at  every  stage  and  in  the  view 
of  every  change  of  experience  a  read- 
justment which  will  be  fair  alike  to 
producer  and  consumer. 

"A  fixed  minimum  price  of  $2.40  per 
bushel  would,  it  is  estimated,  add  $2  per 
barrel  to  the  price  of  flour;  in  other 
words,  raise  the  price  of  flour  from  the 
present  price  of  $10.50  to  $12.50  at  the 
mill,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  are  anticipat- 
ing a  crop  of  approximately  900,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  this  increase  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  immense  sum  of 
$387,000,000. 

"Such  an  increase  of  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  would  force 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of 
Canadian  wheat.  The  allied  govern- 
ments would,  of  course,  be  obliged  to 
make  all  of  their  purchases  at  the  in- 
creased figure  and  the  whole  scale  of 
their  financial  operations  in  this  coun- 
try, in  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  assisting,  would 
be  thereby  correspondingly  enlarged. 
The  increase  would  also  add  very  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  of  living,  and  there 
would  inevitably  ensue  an  increase  in  the 
wages  paid  in  practically  every  industry 
in  the  country.  These  added  financial 
and  economic  difficulties,  affecting  prac- 
tically the  whole  world,  cannot,  I  as- 
sume, have  been  in  contemplation  by  the 
congress  in  passing  this  legislation." 


STUDY  TRACTOR  WITH  OPEN  MIND 

WE  HAVE  devoted  considerable  space  in  this  issue  to  the  subject  of  power 
farming.  Not  all  of  our  readers  by  any  means  are  directly  interested 
in  the  tractor  as  a  source  of  power  for  performing  farm  work.  Probably 
a  rather  small  percentage  are  directly  so  interested,  but  we  know  that  more  and 
more  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are  each  year  considering  the  possibilities  of  the 
tractor  as  a  piece  of  farm  equipment.  The  war  is  forcing  it  rapidly  to  our  attention 
because  of  its  relation  to  keeping  up  production  as  man  power  decreases.  This  is 
our  justification  for  giving  in  this  issue  the  latest  developments  bearing  on  the 
use  of  tractors. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  up  our  record  as  being  the  best  farmers  in  the  world 
from  the  standpoint  of  man  yield  is  forcing  us  more  and  more  to  depend  upon  the 
best  of  modern  machinery.  This  has  been  a  characteristic  of  our  whole  agricultural 
and  industrial  development.  It  has  enabled  us  to  build  up  the  finest  kind  of  a 
rural  civilization  in  the  world.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  have  in  this  country 
a  peasant  class  living  as  do  the  farm  laborers  of  Europe.  We  owe  it  to  posterity 
to  be  up  and  alive  to  anything  that  will  maintain  the  proud  position  occupied  by 
the  American  farmer  and  his  family. 

Mechanical  power,  the  utilization  of  the  untold  reservoirs  of  energy  stored  in 
this  old  earth,  has  wonderful  possibility.  Man's  mechanical  ingenuity  has  not  yet 
begun  to  reach  its  limit.  Under  the  stimulus  of  war  needs  we  are  making  even 
more  rapid  strides  than  in  the  past.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  predict  the  imme- 
diate passing  of  the  horse  as  a  farm  animal.  In  the  immediate  future  there  will 
still  be  much  work  for  the  horse,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  possibilities  for  multi- 
plying the  power  at  the  command  of  a  single  individual  through  a  larger  use  of 
tractors. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  mechanical  ability  to  succeed  with  tractors. 
This  will  be  a  factor  limiting  their  general  use.  There  are  175,000  or  more  farms 
in  Kansas.  It  would  require  a  wild  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  every 
one  of  these  farms  being  operated  exclusively  by  mechanical  power.  The  five  or 
six  thousand  tractors  now  in  use  in  the  state  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  with  the  total  power  being  used  for  farm  work.  We  feel  sure,  however, 
that  this  number  could  be  multiplied  perhaps  three  or  four  times  in  the  near  future 
with  the  best  of  results,  assuming  that  each  man  adding  a  tractor  to  his  equipment 
is  temperamentally  adapted  to  successfully  handling  this  kind  of  power.  Even 
with  a  three-  or  four-fold  increase,  the  tractor  would  still  be  furnishing  a  compar- 
atively small  part  of  the  total  power  used  on  the  farms  of  the  state  and  there 
would  probably  be  little  if  any  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  good  horses  used. 

It  is  up  to  the  progressive  Kansas  farmer  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  this  question 
of  power  farming,  weighing  carefully  all  its 
possibilities  and  seeking  every  opportunity 
to  learn  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
developing  practical  tractors  and  the  imple- 
ments used  with  this  kind  of  power. 
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FARMERS'  DECISION  ON  TRACTOR 

Men  Who  Have  Used  Mechanical  Power  Report  on  Results 


TO  PERFORM  the  work  now  necessary  in  growing 
crops,  the  man  must  be  able  to  multiply  the  labor  of 
his  hands.  Power  is  essential  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  a  farm,  be  it  large  or  small.  The  best  of  tillage 
methods  must  be  followed  if  the  land  is  to  produce  big 
crops. 

Ordinary  power  equipment  is  entirely  inadequate.  The 
plowing  that  is  done  is  seldom  deep  enough  and  often  of 
necessity  done  at  the  wrong  time.  Every  wheat  grower 
knows  that  he  could  increase  yields  four  or  five  bushels  to 
the  acre  by  early  work  in  seed-bed  preparation.  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  should  be  fall-plowed  each  year.  Lack  of  suffi- 
cient power  makes  these  operations  impossible. 

The  cost  of  necessary  power  and  the  expense  of  its 
upkeep  is  one  of  the  big  items  in  farm  management.  Busy 
power  and  busy  machinery  must  be  combined  with  busy 
men  to  produce  large  profits  in  farming.  A  combination 
of  tractor  and  work  ani- 
mals as  a  source  of  farm 
power  saves  money,  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of 
machinery,  and  makes 
larger  crops  possible. 


HE  man  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  tractor  is  usually  furnished 
  with  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion setting  forth  the  theoretical 
advantages  of  mechanical  power  for  farm 
work.   What  is  of  far  greater  importance 
in  enabling  him  to  make  a  wise  decision 
is  the  practical  experience  of  men  who 
have    actually    used    tractors.  They 
know  the  principal  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  tractors  from  their  ex- 
perience in  using  them  in  their  farm 
work. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  been  accumulating  inform- 
ation gathered  from  farmers  who  have 
used  tractors  on  their  farms.  In  1916 
more  than  200  Illinois  tractor  men  were 
asked  the  questions:  "What  do  you 
find  to  be  the  principal  advantages  of  a 
tractor  for  farm  work?"  and  "What  are 
the  disadvantages?"  The  information 
so  obtained  was  published  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  719,  "An  Economic  Study  of 
the  Farm  Tractor  in  the  Corn  Belt." 
This  line  of  investigation  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  during  the  summer  of  1917 
detailed  reports  were  received  from  359 
tractor  owners  in  Illinois  and  from  284 
in  the  spring  of  1918. 

It  is  stated  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  963, 
"Tractor  Experience  in  Illinois,"  just 
published,  that  the  replies  received  last 
year  and  this  spring  emphasize  the  same 
points  as  were  brought  out  in  the  1916 
investigation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ability  of  a 
tractor  to  do  heavy  work  and  do  it 
quickly,  thus  covering  the  desired  acre- 
age within  the  proper  season,  is  consid- 
ered the  principal  advantage.  The  sav- 
ing of  man  labor  and  the  doing  away 
with  hired  help,  enabling  a  man  to  farm 
a  larger  acreage  and  thus  increase  the 
crops  he  can  raise,  is  next  in  impor- 
tance. The  ability  to  plow  to  a  good 
depth,  especially  in  hot  weather,  is  also 
emphasized,  while  other  points  are  men- 
tioned occasionally,  but  not  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cases  to  warrant  listing 
in  this  connection. 

The  availability  of  the  tractor  for 
work  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  was  not 
mentioned  by  many  owners,  although 
theoretically  this  should  be  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Under  disadvantages,  the  difficulty  of 
efficient  operation  is  the  principal  point, 
and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
everyone  who  considers  the  purchase  of 
a  tractor.  Packing  of  the  ground  when 
damp  is  mentioned  by  several  owners, 
but  not  as  frequently  as  was  the  case 
when  more  of  the  older  and  heavier  ma- 
chines were  in  use.  Expensiveness,  de- 
lays, and  inability  to  use  the  tractor 
for  many  kinds  of  work  for  which  horses 
could  be  used  are  disadvantages  men- 
tioned by  several  owners.  Other  disad- 
vantages are  noted,  but  not  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  warrant  mentioning 
here.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  disad- 
vantages are  not  emphasized  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  formerly,  nor  in  nearly  so 
many  cases  as  advantages. 

Size  of  Farm  and  Tractor 

The  size  of  the  farm  as  related  to  the 
using  of  a  tractor  for  power  is  a  prac- 
tical problem  for  consideration.  The 
introduction  of  an  improved  farm  ma- 
chine may  be  expected  to  reduce  the 
man  labor  required  for  farm  operations, 
permitting  one  man  to  accomplish  more 
work  and  farm  more  land  than  with  the 
older  methods,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  farm  business  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  the  economical  use  of  an 
improved  machine  in  order  to  justify  the 
necessary  investment.  This  means  that 
on  many  small  farms  older  methods  must 
be  used  or  else  the  operator  must  de- 
pend on  hiring  modern  equipment,  be- 
cause the  small  amount  of  work  done 
each  year  does  not  warrant  owning  the 
machine. 

Among  the  more  important  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  study  of  the  use  of  the 
tractor  for  farm  work,  as  given  in  the 
Government  report,  are  those  relating  to 
the  increase  in  the  acreage  which  can  be 
farmed  by  one  man  when  a  tractor  is 
used  in  connection  with  horses,  over  that 
farmed  with  horses  alone. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
Illinois  farmers  reporting  increased  the 
acreage  they  were  farming  after  pur- 
chasing a  machine,  the  percentage  of 
men  so  doing  being  slightly  higher  in 
the  group  reporting  the  tractor  profit- 
able. The  percentage  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  tractor  owners  who  have  enlarged 


their  farms  is  significant,  for  wherea9 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  size 
of  corn -belt  farms  to  increase  in  recent 
years,  the  increase  among  farms  in  gen- 
eral is  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in 
the  case  of  farms  on  which  tractors  are 
used. 

Farm -management  studies  repeatedly 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  farms  are  not  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish economical  employment  for  the 
equipment  which  they  possess.  That  is, 
the  various  implements  are  capable  of 
doing  the  work  on  a  larger  acreage 
within  the  time  which  the  seasons  al- 
low, and  the  purchase  or  renting  of  addi- 
tional land  often  will  increase  the  gross 
receipts  considerably  without  materially 
increasing  the  operating  expenses.  This 
increase  in  the  size  of  farms  upon  which 
tractors  are  used  is  merely  another  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  improved  farm 
implements  increases  the  amount  of  land 
one  man  will  farm. 

Three-Plow  Outfit  Popular 

With  the  tractor,  as  with  any  other 
farm  machine,  it  is  important  that  a 
suitable  size  should  be  selected  for  a 
given  acreage.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  wide  range  in  the  sizes  of  trac- 
tors on  the  market  —  outfits  pulling 
from  two  to  fourteen  plow  bottoms  be- 
ing sold — bHt  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  during  the  last  year  or  two  to 
reduce  materially  this  wide  range  in 
size,  and  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  tractors  sold  at  this  time  pull 
either  two,  three  or  four  plows,  with 
the  three-plow  size  much  the  most  nu- 
merous. For  several  reasons  the  large 
outfits  did  not  prove  successful  or  eco- 
nomical under  ordinary  farm  conditions, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  tendency  was 
strong  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  most 
of  the  tractors  produced  and  sold  for  a 
short  period  being  two-plow  machines. 
However,  during  the  last  two  years,  and 


especially  during  the  1917-18  season,  the 
tendency  has  been  toward  a  somewhat 
larger  tractor,  with  the  result  that 
three-fourths  of  all  machines  studied  in 
Illinois  in  1917-18  were  three-plow  or 
four-plow  outfits,  with  the  three-plow 
size  predominating. 

It  is  doubtless  as  a  result  of  the  more 
general  use  of  the  three-plow  and  four- 
plow  machines,  and  hence  a  better  ac- 
quaintance on  the  part  of  farmers  with 
these  sizes,  that  76  per  cent  of  all  own- 
ers reporting  recommend  the  three-plow 
machines,  while  13  per  cent  favor  the 
four-plow  outfit,  and  only  11  per  cent 
advise  a  two-plow  rig,  whereas,  as  the 
time  the  data  on  which  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 719  was  based  were  collected — 1916 
— a  somewhat  greater  percentage  of 
tractor  owners  recommended  the  four- 
plow  than  the  three-plow  outfit,  with 
13  per  cent  advising  the  two-plow  rig. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  three-plow  eize  is  the  general 
favorite  for  corn-belt  conditions,  whereas 
the  four-plow  is  more  generally  pre- 
ferred than  the  two-plow  size. 

Even  on  farms  or  comparatively  small 
size  the  three-plow  tractor  is  recom- 
mended by  the  largest  percentage  of 
owners.  This,  taken  with  the  other 
facts,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  two- 
plow  tractor  does  not  increase  suffi- 
ciently the  amount  of  work  which  one 
man  can  do,  hence  does  not  possess,  ex- 
cept to  a  slight  degree,  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  tractors  in  general,  namely, 
timeliness  in  performing  farm  opera- 
tions through  much  more  rapid  work 
than  is  possible  with  horses.  Moreover, 
a  two-plow  tractor  does  not  ordinarily 
develop  enough  power  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  operating  grain  separators,  sil- 
age cutters,  etc.,  which  are  tasks  for 
which  power  is  required  on  the  average 
corn-belt  farm.  It  happens  not  infre- 
quently that  the  owner  of  a  two-plow 


tractor  ha6  to  hire  an  engine  with 
slightly  more  power  to  do  his  belt  work, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
case  he  were  buying  another  machine  he 
would  select  one  with  more  power. 
Smallest  Size  Farm  for  Tractor 

The  question  as  to  the  smallest  size 
of  farm  on  which  a  tractor  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  profitable  is  one  often 
asked  and  one  that  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Certainly  no  more  reliable  opin- 
ion on  this  point  could  be  obtained  than 
the  average  of  the  estimates  of  a  large 
number  of  tractor  owners.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  these  men  the  minimum  number 
of  acres  on  which  two-,  three-  or  four- 
plow  outfits  may  be  expected  to  prove 
profitable  are  130,  170,  and  210  acres, 
respectively. 

Attention  is  called  especially  to  the 
fact  that  these  figures  represent  the 
smallest  size  of  farm  for  which  these 
tractors  should  be  purchased,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  men  who  have  had  experience  with 
them,  and  not  the  size  on  which  they 
can  be  used  most  profitably.  A  farmer 
who  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor  and  whose  farm  is  smaller  than 
the  acreages  above  given,  should  con- 
sider carefully  before  acting  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  experienced  men. 

While  a  tractor  is  less  efficient  on  a 
small  farm,  because  of  the  smaller  fields 
and  a  correspondingly  greater  loss  of 
time  in  turning,  larger  percentage  of  the 
area  of  fields  to  be  finished  up  with 
horses  when  plowing,  etc.,  these  points 
are  not  so  important  as  the  fact  that 
the  small  farm  is  usually  thrown  out  of 
balance,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
by  the  investment  of  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  capital  in  power  which  can 
be  used  fewer  days  than  would  be  the 
case  with  the  same  machine  on  a  larger 
farm.  The  overhead  charges  per  unit  of 
work  done  are,  therefore,  much  higher 
on  the  small  farm.  The  obvious  course 
for  the  small  farmer  who  has  already 
invested  in  a  tractor  is  to  acquire  more 
land  in  order  to  utilize  the  tractor  more 
efficiently,  which,  as  mentioned  else- 
where, is  the  eourse  followed  by  a  large 
percentage  of  tractor  purchasers. 

The  average  sizes  of  the  farms  report- 
ing on  which  two-,  three-  or  four-plow 
tractors  are  in  actual  use,  are  consider- 
ably above  the  minimum  figures  given 
above,  being  180,  250,  and  300  acres,  re- 
spectively. 

*  Tractor  to  Fit  Farm 

To  obtain  the  fullest  degree  of  satis- 
faction it  is  necessary  that  the  proper 
size  of  tractor  be  bought.  A  tractor 
which  is  not  powerful  enough  for  the 
work  required  of  it  will  prove  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory,  of  course,  and  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  larger  one  entails  an 
expense  which  would  be  unnecessary  if 
the  right  size  were  obtained  in  the  first 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  an  outfit 
which  is  much  too  large  may  be  too 
clumsy  or  expensive  in  operation  to 
make  it  economical  for  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  which  a  tractor  of  the  proper 
size  could  be  used  wifh  satisfaction  and 
economy. 

The  three- plow  and  four-plow  sizes 
seem  to  meet  best  the  tractor  require- 
ments of  the  average  farm  in  Illinois; 
they  enable  plowing  to  be  performed 
much  more  rapidly  than  is  usual  when 
horses  are  employed.  The  man  labor  is 
also  reduced  when  using  three  sizes  of 
tractors,  as  one  man  attends  to  three  or 
four  plows  at  one  time,  instead  of  only 
two,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  where 
horses  are  used.  Where  modern  self-lift- 
ing gang  plows  are  used,  one  man  ordi- 
narily handles  the  entire  outfit  in  plow- 
ing, no  matter  what  size  gang  is  used. 
Furthermore,  the  four-plow  size  of  trac- 
tor is  generally  powerful  enough  to  op- 
erate practically  all  of  the  machines 
which  are  commonly  found  on  the  aver- 
age farm,  including  the  silage  cutter  and 
the  medium-sized  grain  separator.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  so  expensive  in 
operation  as  to  prohibit  its  use  for  many 
odd  jobs  which  do  not  demand  a  great 
deal  of  power. 

Plan  for  Belt  Work 

In  purchasing  an  outfit,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  obtain  one  with  ample 
power  for  the  heaviest  work  which  will 
be  required  of  it.  This  may  be  either 
field  work  or  belt  work;  probably  it 
will  be  the  latter  more  often  than"  the 
former.  Frequently  the  work  of  a  trac- 
tor in  driving  a  grain  separator  or  silage 
cutter  requires  more  power  than  th§ 
(Continued  on  Page  Eleven) 
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COOKING  FOR  THRESHERS 

Good  Food  for  Threshers  as  Important  as  Proper  Rations  for  Army 


IT  IS  not  only  an  army  that  trav- 
els on  its  stomach.  How  far 
would  our  men  get  with  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  saving  the  wheat 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  women 
who  spare  no  pains  to  set  before  the 
harvesters  and  threshers  nourishing, 
wholesome,  appetizing  food?  This  nec- 
essary task  is  not  an  easy  one.  "The 
subject  of  meals  for  threshers,"  says 
Mrs.  Mary  Whiting  McFarlane,  leader  of 
home  economics  specialists  of  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  "assumes  an  unwonted  difficult 
aspect  just  now  in  the  light  of  the 
shrunken  flour  barrel." 

An  analysis  of  the  housewife's  prob- 
lem, according  to  Mrs.  McFarlane, -shows 
four  distinct  phases.  She  must  feed  her 
family  and  the  precious  laborers  that 
are  so  few  so  that  they  may  efficiently 
do  their  work;  she  must  serve  meals 
that  will  please  and  keep  them  happy; 
she  must  conform  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration regulations,  and  she  must  do  it 
all  economically,  both  as  to  money  and 
her  own  strength.  The  woman  who  does 
all  these  things  this  summer  is  certainly 
a  patriot  of  the  first  order  and  entitled 
to  recognition  as  such. 

The  friendly  rivalry  which  has  ex- 
isted in  the  past  among  farmers'  wives 
as  to  who  should  set  the  most  bountiful 
table  for  the  threshers.  Mrs.  McFarlane 
believes  should  not  be  indulged  in  this 
year.  The  ideal  for  this  summer  for 
every  American  housewife  is  patriotic 
efficiency.  To  secure  this  means  a  de- 
gree of  thought  which  has  not  always 
been  given  to  the  planning  of  meals. 
"It  really  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  plan 
meals,"  says  Mrs.  McFarlane,  "nor  is  it 
at  all  an  unfamiliar  task  to  most  of  us 
who  keep  house.  The  only  point  that  is 
new  to  anyone  is  the  planning  ahead  of 
time  and  putting  these  plans  on  paper. 
It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  old  way 
of  planning  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  must  put  our  plans  into  execution. 
That  leads  down  the  broad  road  of  ineffi- 
ciency. All  through  this  war  the  Ger- 
mans have  shown  us  plainly  the  value 
of  well  considered  plans.  Our  campaign 
this  summer  calls  for  this  same  style  of 
efficiency  in  using  the  food  of  the  world, 
and  will  require  as  careful  planning. 

"It  is  often  objected,"  says  Mrs.  Mc- 
Farlane, "that  the  efficient  planning  of 
meals  calls  for  a  certain  knowledge  of 
food  values  and  types,  wbich  everyone 
does  not  have,  but  plain  common  sense 
applied  to  every  day's  menus  will  do 
wonders.  The  starting  point  should  be 
a  quiet  hour  or  two  some  time  before- 
hand, when  a  list  of  the  things  available 
can  be  made  and  these  arranged  to  the 
best  advantage  so  that  the  much  sought 
after  variety  shall  not  all  appear  in  one 
meal."  To  be  specific,  a  table  might  be 
roughly  ruled  and  the  various  types  of 
foods  grouped  under  appropriate  heads, 
such  as  cereals,  meat,  vegetables,  breads, 
and  drinks,  these  being  separated  into 
the  ones  appropriate  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, or  supper." 

A  few  practical  points  Mrs.  McFarlane 
says  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning 
any  meal.  One  is  a  reasonable  unifor- 
mity in  quantity  and  kinds,  not  a  feast 
one  day  and  a  famine  another.  This 
means  foresight.  Another  is  that  foods 
eontaining  fats,  such  as  fried  foods,  do 
not  leave  the  stomach  as  quickly  as 
other  sorts,  and  its  practical  application 
is  that  such  foods  keep  one  from  get- 
ting hungry  for  a  longer  period,  or  in 
the  common  parlance  "stay  by"  one  bet- 
ter. Hunger  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  so 
in  the  ordinary  cases  of  throe  meals  a 
day  it  is  wise  to  provide  foods  that  will 
not  be  too  quickly  digested  and  pass  out 
of  the  stomach,  causing  that  troublesome 
organ  to  clamor  too  loudly  before  the 
next  meal  time.  Another  point  not  to 
forget  is  to  not  let  these  overlap;  for 
instance,  the  serving  of  potatoes,  and 
macaroni  with  rice  pudding  for  dessert, 
gives  too  many  starchy  foods.  In  gen- 
eral, a  meal  should  carry  some  sort  of 
meat  or  meat  substitute  dish,  some 
starchy  food,  as  potatoes,  some  vegeta- 
bles or  fruit,  and  in  times  of  strenuous 
effort  such  as  we  are  now  considering, 
something  containing  fat  to  keep  down 
hunger. 

The  proportions  of  these  various  kinds 
of  food  Mrs.  McFarlane  gives  roughly  as 
follows:  One-tenth  of  the  day's  food 
should   be   either   meat   or  something 


THE  MEN  WHO  SAVE  THE  WHEAT  must  be  well 
fed.  The  woman  who  gives  them  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing food,  is  serving  her  country. 

HOUSEHOLD  HELP  IS  SCARCE  and  food  is  no 
longer  abundant  and  cheap.  This  makes  careful 
planning  even  more  necessary  than  usual. 

WRITING  OUT  EACH  DAY'S  MENUS  ahead  of 
time  helps  to  insure  greater  variety  and  well-balanced 
meals. 

LEARN  TO  USE  SUBSTITUTE  FOODS.  Use 
recipes  given  in  magazines  and  exchange  with  your 
neighbors.    Sometimes  serve  quick  breads. 

AVOID  WASTE  OF  FOOD.  Do  not  serve  too 
much  of  one  kind.  Use  all  left-overs.  This  is  true 
economy. 

DO  NOT  WASTE  HUMAN  ENERGY.  The  house- 
wife should  plan  to  spare  herself  by  saving  steps 
wherever  possible. 


equivalent,  as  beans,  cheese,  etc.  This 
is  the  protein  element  for  which  the 
farmer  pays  such  a  high  price  in  his 
stock  feeds.  One-third  of  the  day's  food 
should  be  fats,  including  of  course  all 
that  goes  into  shortenings  and  what  is 
served  as  butter,  and  approximately 
three-fifths  of  the  day's  rations  should 
be  something  in  the  line  of  starches  or 
what  are  technically  known  as  carbo- 
hydrates; in  everyday  English,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  fruits,  oatmeal,  cornmeal, 
flours  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

"This  brings  us  to  what  for  most  of 
us  is  the  crucial  point  just  now,"  says 
Mrs.  McFarlane.  "This  year  these  nec- 
essary carbohydrates  are  under  the  ban 
included  in  the  list  of  wheat  substi- 
tutes and  so  not  to  be  used  with  their 
former  Iavishness.  How  are  we  going 
to  provide  three-fifths  of  our  meals 
from  such  things  as  corn  meal  and  bar- 
ley flour,  expensive  rice  and  potatoes 
flours,  etc.,  and  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  harvest  table?  How  can 
anyone  feed  so  many  hungry  men  the 
bread  they  require  and  use  these  new 
cereals  ? 

"To  begin  with,  certain  facts  about 
these  substitutes  must  be  learned.  They 
can  be  very  well  used,  but  one  must 
know  how.  Bread  to  most  of  us  means 
yeast  bread,  but  bread  raised  with  yeast 
can  only  be  made  satisfactorily  with  a 
certain  percentage  of  wheat  flour — 
usually  two-thirds — and  when  we  do  not 
have  that  amount  to  use  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  the  customary  loaf.  Yeast 
breads  can  be  made  with  substitutes 
only,  but  they  require  quick  handling, 
lest  they  ferment  and  sour,  and  it  often 
is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  them, 
since  these  substitutes  can  be  so  very 
well  used  in  baking  powder  breads. 

"But  Kansas  farmers  are  given  a  ray 
of  cheer  in  the  ruling  of  the  State  Food 
Administrator,  Walter  Innes  of  Wichita, 
who  has  published  the  following  state- 
ment: 'During  harvesting,  wheat  flour 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  ordinarily  al- 
lowed, may  be  obtained  on  the  50-50 
basis,  upon  consultation  with  the  local 
Food  Administration  representative.' 

"Hundreds  of  recipes  for  using  sub- 
stitutes abound  in  current  periodicals, 


and  each  woman  has  her  own  particular 
pet  recipe  for  muffins  and  gems  as  well. 
Indeed  it  takes  very  little  skill  to  make 
good  quick  breads  with  baking  powder. 
Finding  the  particular  kinds  of  muffins 
or  biscuits*  that  her  family  likes  is 
every  housewife's  task  just  now,  and  she 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  also  a  privi- 
lege to  cook  for  her  own  loved  ones  who 
are  here  beside  her,  and  minister  to  their 
comfort  at  the  same  time  she  serves  her 
country. 

"Last,  but  not  least,"  Mrs.  McFarlane 
points  out,  "comes  the  item  of  economy. 
In  these  days  of  hard  times  probably 
the  best  way  of  economizing  is  a  care- 
ful avoidance  of  waste.  Of  course  no- 
body who  reads  this  ever  wasted  any- 
thing themselves,  but  everybody  has 
seen  instances  of  waste  among  their 
neighbors;  and  so,  as  this  is  a  delicate 
subject,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
neighbors. 

"One  way  your  thriftless  neighbor 
wastes  food  is  not  realizing  its  purpose 
and  serving  too  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  food.  The  instance  cited  above  where 
several  varieties  of  starches  appeared 
together  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have  all 
eaten  dinners  in  a  neighbor's  house  where 
there  were  several  kinds  of  meat  and 
beans  and  possibly  peas  with  macaroni 
and  cheese  as  well  and  a  dessert  of  mince 
pie  and  cheese.  This  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  too  much  protein  and  a  clear 
case  of  waste,  since  the  human  system 
can  make  use  of  only  a  limited  amount 
of  protein.  Then  of  course  there  is  the 
poor  unfortunate  neighbor  who  never 
uses  left-overs,  but  lets  them  accumu- 
late until  they  spoil  and  must  be  thrown 
out.  All  kinds  of  food  wastes  are  little 
short  of  criminal." 

Another  form  of  waste  which  Mrs. 
McFarlane  believes  should  be  vigorously 
avoided  is  that  of  human  energy.  Wher- 
ever possible  the  woman  of  the  family 
should  arrange  to  spare  herself.  This 
also  calls  for  forethought.  The  good  old 
adage  of  our  grandmothers  perhaps 
states  the  case  as  well  as  it  can  be 
stated :  "Let  your  head  save  your  heels." 
One  way  suggested  is  to  occasionally 
have  a  meal  served  cafeteria  style  out 


SAVING  LABOR  BY  RUNNING  THE  OATS  INTO  THE  BIN  AND  THE  STRAW  INTO  MOW. 

FEEDING  THRESHERS  ALSO  CAT.I.S  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  EFFORT  AND  FOOD  MATERIALS 


of  doors  with  explicit  directions  given 
to  each  individual  about  cleaning  up  and 
sorting  his  dishes  for  washing.  The 
magazines  are  full  of  suggestions  for 
step-saving  and  wherever  such  helps  are 
available  they  should  be  used  by  the 
housewife. 

Harvest  menus  adapted  to  war  condi- 
tions are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  10,  Vol- 
ume 1,  "Meals  for  Harvest  Time,"  pre- 
pared by  the  home  economics  department 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 
Other  available  bulletins  are:  "One-Dish 
Meals,"  "Use  of  Wheat- Saving  Cereals," 
and  "Wlieatless  Recipes."  These  bulle- 
tins may  be  obtained  without  cost  by 
any  resident  of  the  state  who  will  write 
to  the  Home  Economics  Department, 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Pulping  Fruit 

Every  housekeeper  is  anxious  to  build 
up  safe  reserves  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  winter,  and  a  good  provider  takes 
justifiable  pride  in  well-filled  shelves. 
To  such  women  the  twenty-five-pound 
allotment  of  sugar,  or  even  a  more  gen- 
erous allowance  for  canning,  will  not 
provide  a  safe  margin  unless  there  is  a 
careful  distribution — so  much  sugar  for 
cherries,  and  so  much  for  peaches — and 
this  program  backed  up  with  generous 
supplies  canned  without  sugar. 

England  has  adopted  a  method  of  pre- 
serving fruit  without  sugar,  known  as 
"pulping,"  that  is  employed  both  com- 
mercially and  in  the  homes.  This 
method  is  economical  of  jars,  as  no  water 
is  used  in  canning  the  fruit. 

The  method,  according  to  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  as 
follows : 

Pack  sterilized  jars  full  of  fruit,  add 
no  water,  place  rubbers  and  caps  in  po- 
sition, and  fill  pan  with  water  up  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  bottles.  Place  pan 
on  fire  and  bring  water  to  the  simmer- 
ing point  and  keep  it  at  this  point  half 
an  hour.  Remove  bottles  and  fill  them 
one  from  the  other,  replace  rubbers  and 
caps,  and  put  the  bottles  back  in  the 
pan  and  bring  them  up  to  the  simmer- 
ing point  again  for  another  five  min- 
utes. Take  them  out  one  at  a  time  and 
screw  down  the  tops.  Invert  to  cool  and 
test  the  joints.  Wrap  in  paper  to  pre- 
vent bleaching  and  store  in  a  dry,  cool 
place. 

Cooking  the  fruit  before  bottling  is  a 
simple  method  of  pulping,  but  the  fruit 
will  be  darker  than  if  the  above  method 
is  followed.  This  method  is  as  follows: 
Place  fruit  over  a  gentle  heat  until 
enough  moisture  comes  out  to  prevent 
burning,  then  increase  the  heat  until  the 
fruit  boils.  Boil  an  hour,  stirring  all  the 
time,  and  can,  following  usual  methods 
of  sterilizing.  In  putting  up  apples,  a 
little  water  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  fruit  to  prevent  burning. 

Pulped  fruit  can  be  used  for  jam, 
stewed  fruit,  puddings  and  pies.  The 
English  housewife  who  has  to  be  very 
careful  of  sugar  makes  up  pulp  into  jam 
one  jar  at  a  time,  allowing  half  a  pint 
of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  fruit.  This  does 
not  make  so  sweet  a  jam  as  the  usual 
quantity  of  sugar,  but  as  this  English 
woman  writes,  "It  is  quite  good  enough 
and  in  these  days  jam  of  any  kind  is 
almost  a  luxury." 

Conserve  Surplus  Food 

Increased  planting  of  vegetables  this 
year  almost  certainly  will  mean  an  un- 
precedented yield  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
the  spring  and  summer. 

This  will  mean  plentiful  supplies  for 
summer  tables  and  a  large  surplus. 

This  surplus,  to  be  useful  to  America, 
must  be  conserved. 

It  must  be  canned,  dried,  brined,  or 
stored  in  the  homes  of  America. 

Home-conserved  food  means  that  the 
home  will  be  more  nearly  self-sustaining 
and  that  the  burden  on  transportation 
will  be  lightened. 

Women  who  have  never  canned  should 
now  learn  how;  women  who  know  how 
should  prepare  to  do  more. — V.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Save  gasoline  waste  by  stopping  the 
engine  whenever  you  can.  Many  drivers 
let  the  engine  run  when  stopping  for  a 
few  minutes.  Gasoline  is  an  essential 
war  material  and  should  not  be  wasted. 
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TRACTOR  AND  FARM  LABOR 

Must  Train  More  Tractor  Operators  to  Take  Place  of  Those  Gone 


XY  ;nttelligent  disc,US6ion  °Vtbe       By  W.  H.  SANDERS,  Farm  En^ineeri^  Department,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


0part  tractors  are  playing  in  Kan- 
sas agriculture  must  be  predi- 
cated on  war  conditions  and  not 
on  theories  any  man  or  group  of  men 
may  have  regarding  the  work  tractors 
can  or  cannot  do.  Everything  these 
days  comes  back  to  the  war  at  some 
angle.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  wise 
to  consider  some  of  the  labor  conditions 
now  existing  in  Kansas  and  to  note 
what  the  tractor  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish before  forming  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  its  practical  utilization 
bow  or  in  the  future. 

We  have  been  largely  dependent  in 
Kansas  for  the  past  few  years,  during 
seed  time  and  harvest  at  least,  upon 
the  general  labor  conditions  existing  in 
states  as  far  east  as  Ohio,  north  to  Min- 
nesota and  Montana  and  even  into  Can- 
ada, west  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  even 
to  the  southernmost  parts  of  Texas.  In 
times  past  there  has  been  a  floating 
labor  population  in  these  sections  the 
entire  year,  varying  in  numbers  accord- 
ing to  the  seasonal  work  in  each  locality. 
The  Kansas  wheat  harvest  has  been  able 
to  draw  labor  from  many  sources  and 
from  all  walks  of  life  because  of  the 
relatively  high  wages  and  the  vacational 
spirit  which  has  induced  nfany  to  go  to 
the  Kansas  harvest  fields. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Kan- 
sas has  suffered  large  losses  of  our 
young  farmers  who  have  been  called  to 
the  colors.  Kansas  is  not  alone  in  this 
regard,  for  all  of  the  states  have  fur- 
nished their  quota  of  men  from  the  ranks 
of  the  laboring  classes  that  had  for- 
merly been  wont  to  assist  in  our  harvest 
fields.  This  means  that  Kansas  is  not 
only  facing  a  shortage  of  home  labor, 
but  a  very  acute  shortage  of  imported 
labor  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
groups  of  men  no  longer  exist  in  large 
numbers  anywhere  and  those  who  still 
remain  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  found  such  improved  condi- 
tions at  home  that  the  prices  offered  by 
farmers  for  the  wheat  harvest  will  not 
induce  them  to  leave. 

Now  that  we  have  lost  many  of  our 
actual  farmers  to  the  army,  not  less 
than  20,000,  we  have  no  source  of  sup- 
ply except  our  own  home  folks  to  re- 
place these  experienced  farmers  who 
have  in  the  past  produced  the  crops.  The 
home  folks  in  most  instances  consist  of 
the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  or  pos- 
sibly the  wives  of  those  gone  to  war. 
Usually  the  father,  if  still  living,  has 
retired  from  active  farm  operation. 
Therefore,  the  farms  must  be  handled, 
if  at  all,  by  these  brothers,  sisters, 
wives,  or  fathers,  or  its  acres  will  stand 
idle.  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  the  best, 
physically,  of  our  manhood.  Those  of 
mature  age  who  are  still  in  the  draft 
limits  and  have  been  rejected  are  nearly 
always  physically  unfit  and  are  more  or 
less  physically  unfit  for  the  strenuous 
life  of  the  successful  farmer.  If  we  are 
to  overcome  this  loss  of  farmers  and 
have  no  outside  resources  upon  which 
to  draw,  we  must  recruit  from  young 
men  under  draft  age  who  lack  experi- 
ence and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
steadiness  of  the  young  man  twenty-one 
or  over.  When  we  have  exhausted  this 
supply  we  must  make  good  any  further 
shortage  of  farm  help  by  recruiting  from 
the  ranks  of  the  young  women,  and  this 
means  that  while  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber from  which  to  draw  this  supply, 
their  physical  ability  is  still  less  than 
their  brothers'  and  their  actual  farming 
ability  and  experience  is  decidedly  less. 
There  remains  to  supplement  these  two 
classes  of  labor  the  retired  farmer,  those 
who  thought  to  lay  aside  the  strenuous 
labor  of  the  farm  and  pass  their  declin- 
ing years  in  rest  and  reflection.  The 
patriotic  call  to  the  Kansas  citizen  does 
not  stop  with  our  boys  nor  even  with 
our  young  women  who  can  and  must 
help  their  brothers.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  old  farmers  have  the  experi- 
ence the  young  people  lack,  it  is  their 
duty  as  well  as  privilege  at  this  time 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  these  un- 
tried and  immature  laborers  their  riper 
experience,  careful  guidance,  and  thought- 
ful planning  so  that  our  present  farm- 
ing production  can  not  only  be  main- 
tained but  actually  increased. 

Now  if  this  class  of  labor  is  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results  it  must  riot  only 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  best 
plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  seeders,  har- 


vesters, and  other  machinery  on  the 
market,  but  in  addition  the  power  used 
to  handle  this  machinery  must  be  such 
that  even  though  the  drivers  are  girls 
or  comparatively  young  boys,  they  can 
still  do  as  much  as  had  formerly  been 
done  by  mature,  experienced  men  with 
the  biggest  horse  teams  they  could 
handle.  Man  power  and  its  skilled  use 
demands  that  we  have  the  best,  the  most 
easily  used  and  handled,  and  the  easiest 
maintained  power  plant  that  we  can  lay 
our  hands  on. 

The  experience  of  farmers  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  has  increasingly  shown 
that  the  modern  gas  tractor  of  suitable 
size  and  properly  handled  has  proven  to 
be  the  almost  perfect  power  for  doing 
certain  work,  doing  it  cheaper  than 
where  horses  are  used,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  doing  a  piece  of  work  at  the 
time  it  should  be  done. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  tractor  in  past  years 
by  the  weaker  and  less  experienced  help 
which  we  must  use  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  starting  the  large  motors,  and 


tools  for  use  with  tractors  of  this  size 
have  been  designed  and  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  light  but  strong,  and 
automatic  in  action  so  that  the  tractor 
driver  can  easily  handle  the  power  plant 
as  well  as  the  tools.  The  whole  outfit 
is  as  flexible  and  easily  handled  as  are 
horse  teams  and  their  tools.  The  co9t 
of  these  small  machines  is  less  than 
their  equal  power  in  horseflesh.  The  cost 
of  the  mechanical  power  when  measured 
against  horses  is  thus  in  favor  of  the 
tractor,  because  when  the  work  is  done 
the  endless  feeding  and  daily  grooming 
needed  for  horses  is  entirely  absent.  The 
five  or  six  acres  now  used  to  grow  feed 
for  a  horse  is  vitally  needed  to  grow 
more  wheat  or  it  could  supply  the  needed 
grain  and  forage  for  a  steer  and  a  half 
or  six  hogs.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
question  arises  why  a  larger  use  is  not 
made  of  tractors.  Probably  the  most 
important  single  reason  is  that  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  education.  We  as 
farmers  are  a  frightfully  conservative 
bunch.  We  do  not  take  kindly  to  new- 
fangled ideas  or  ways  of  doing  things. 


PLOWING  LIKE  THIS  CAM  BE  RAPIDLY  DONE  IN  HOT  WEATHER  WITH  TRACTOR 


when  the  units  handled  were  of  fairly 
large  capacity,  the  relative  cumbersome- 
ness  of  the  entire  outfit  as  compared 
with  the  two-,  three-  and  four-horse 
teams  commonly  used.  Fortunately  this 
objection  is  being  noted  by  several  far- 
seeing  tractor  manufacturers.  They  are 
now  manufacturing  and  will  show  at  the 
National  Tractor  Demonstration  in  Sa- 
lina  machines  which  have  the  familiar 
electric  storage  battery  starting  system 
so  commonly  used  in  automobiles,  and 
in  addition  to  making  it  easy  to  start 
the  motors  these  storage  batteries  and 
the  additional  equipment  of  electric 
lighting  makes  possible  the  utilization  of 
the  power  plant  for  night  service  as  well 
as  day.  This  important  point  at  once 
increases  the  capacity  of  any  given  trac- 
tor to  double  its  capacity  when  used  in 
daylight  only.  The  chief  drawback  to 
this  fuller  use  of  each  tractor  for  full 
service  lies  not  so  much  in  the  ability 
of  the  machine  to  stand  up  to  such  work 
as  to  the  fact  that  at  least  two  oper- 
ators must  be  at  hand  for  each  twenty- 
four-hour  service. 

The  manufacturers  are  also  building 
lighter,  smaller-sized  tractors  than  in 
the  past,  and  this  with  the  fact  noted 
above  adds  much  to  the  possibilities  for 
further  extending  the  use  of  this  form 
of  power.  Five  or  six  years  ago  the 
more  common  sizes  of  tractors  were  from 
the  20-40  to  30-60  sizes.  The  tools  han- 
dled, plows,  seeders,  and  harrows,  were 
heavy  and  cumbersome.  At  least  two 
men  were  required  to  operate  the  outfit. 
Such  a  rig  called  for  too  heavy  an  in- 
vestment and  only  bonanza  farmers,  or 
those  having  very  large  fields,  could  af- 
ford to  own  and  operate  them.  Today 
this  is  all  changed.  The  small  tractor 
of  from  two-  to  four-plow  capacity  is 
in  greatest  demand.    Plows  and  other 


It  takes  a  big  charge  of  dynamite  set 
off  under  some  of  us  to  actually  wake  us 
up  and  make  us  realize  we  are  alive. 
The  war  is  certainly  a  big  enough  chunk 
of  dynamite,  but  the  chief  trouble  is  that 
it  is  not  shot  off  under  some  of  us  until 
our  own  sons,  brothers,  or  a  father  or 
husband  have  been  "sent  west"  by  a 
Hun  bullet.  But  the  dynamite  is  now 
exploding  rapidly  and  we  stay-at-homes 
are  getting  deeply  concerned  in  increas- 
ing numbers  as  day  follows  day. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  already 
large  numbers  of  tractors  owned  by 
Kansas  farmers,  we  are  still  far  short 
of  what  might  be  profitably  used.  The 
five  or  six  thousand  tractors  now  in 
farmers'  hands  in  Kansas  have  served  to 
develop  a  large  number  of  fairly  suc- 
cessful operators,  but  almost  half  of 
these  operators  have  already  answered 
the  call  to  the  colors  or  will  do  so  during 
this  present  summer.  The  call  has  been 
for  men  having  mechanical  experience, 
and  this  call  will  continue.  This  week 
515  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  who  have  been  specially  selected 
because  of  some  mechanical  experience, 
start  a  course  of  intensive  training  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  have  just  completed 
a  course  at  this  institution.  Similar 
groups  are  being  trained  at  the  State 
University,  the  Pittsburg  Normal  School, 
the  Hays  Normal  School,  and  others. 

The  lack  of  enough  competent  oper- 
ators is  another  reason  for  the  limited 
use  of  tractors.  This  lack  can  be  reme- 
died in  a  short  time,  however.  Every 
tractor  owner  should  consider  it  his  pat- 
riotic duty  to  thoroughly  teach  all  he 
knows  of  the  machine  he  operates  to  at 
least  one  apprentice  at  once  and  to  more 
than  one  wherever  practical.  An  inten- 
sive short  course  of  two  months'  dura- 


tion at  any  educational  institution  giv- 
ing such  instruction  will  usually  serve 
to  make  a  fairly  successful  operator. 
Young  women  should  be  urged  to  seek 
such  experience  and  training  and  to  ded- 
icate themselves  to  this  service,  as  ia 
being  done  by  their  sisters  in  France 
and  England.  They  can  expect  to  be  of 
increasing  service  each  year  the  war  is 
prolonged.  The  boys  under  or  near  draft 
age  must  look  forward  to  being  called 
to  the  colors  later. 

The  tractor  multiplies  the  power  con- 
trolled by  a  single  individual  and  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  girl  or  woman  prop- 
erly trained  can  be  of  great  service  in 
keeping  up  our  production.  England  is 
now  using  over  8,000  tractors  of  Amer- 
ican make  and  has  5,500  more  ordered. 
Remarkable  results  are  being  achieved 
in  making  England  self-sustaining  in 
food  production.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  able-bodied  man  power  is  all  in 
the  army,  England  and  Wales  will  this 
year,  largely  through  the  use  of  tractor 
power,  produce  a  third  more  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  corn,  and  potatoes  than  in 
1916.  The  tractor  has  completely  revo- 
lutionized English  farming  methods.  The 
causes  bringing  this  about  are  operative 
in  Kansas  and  in  every  other  agricultural 
state.  We  cannot  ignore  the  tractor  as 
the  necessity  for  production  increases 
while  our  farm  labor  decreases.  The  Na- 
tional Power  Farming  Demonstration 
which  will  be  held  at  Salina  July  29  to 
August  3  is  being  given  the  fullest  sanc- 
tion of  our  government.  It  will  be  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  learn  what 
the  tractor  can  do  for  you  on  your  farm, 


Editor's  Note.  —  Mr.  Sanders  is  the 
tractor  expert  of  Kansas.  He  has  had 
a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  use 
of  mechanical  power  for  farming  opera- 
tions. He  is  much  in  demand  for  help- 
ing to  locate  such  troubles  as  beginners 
may  have  in  learning  to  operate  trac- 
tors. If  you  have  tractor  problems  and 
difficulties  of  any  kind,  send  them  in  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  giving  as  much  detail 
as  possible.  As  far  as  he  is  able,  Mr. 
Sanders  will  answer,  furnishing  such 
suggestions  as  necessary  to  help  you 
over  the  little  points  which  come  up  and 
cause  trouble.  He  is  heart  and  soul 
committed  to  the  task  of  doing  his  best 
to  help  win  the  war.  Mr.  Sanders  is  as 
truly  enlisted  as  are  his  two  sons  now 
in  France,  and  will  spare  no  pains  in 
seeking  to  give  the  best  possible  sugges- 
tions toward  the  solving  of  your  tractor 
troubles. 


Tractor  Equipment 

During  the  past  few  years  the  farm 
tractor  has  developed  more  rapidly  than 
has  the  field  equipment  for  use  with  it, 
with  the  exception  of  gang  plows.  On 
many  farms  where  tractors  are  used  no 
special  equipment  other  than  plows  is 
bought,  other  operations  for  which  the 
tractor  is  used  being  performed  with  the 
ordinary  machines  designed  for  use  witf? 
horses. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  obtain 
maximum  results  with  a  tractor  when 
it  is  used  with  implements  designed  pri- 
marily for  use  with  horses,  and  the  ob- 
jection of  many  tractor  owners  that  the 
tractor  can  not  be  used  with  profit  for 
certain  types  of  field  work  will  probably 
cease  to  hold  good  with  the  development 
of  special  machinery  for  use  with  the 
tractor.  There  is  considerable  activity 
at  present  in  the  line  of  inventions  of 
implements  and  attachments  designed 
especially  for  use  with  the  tractor.  Many 
of  these  will  doubtless  increase  its  value 
for  farm  work,  making  it  practicable  and 
economical  for  many  field  operations 
where  its  use  is  now  both  impracticable 
and  uneconomical.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  work  of  the  nature  last  men- 
tioned that  several  horses  are  often  kept 
after  the  purchase  of  the  tractor.  With 
the  development  of  special  machinery  as 
above  outlined,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  work  stock  will  be 
displaced  where  the  tractor  is  used. — 
Farmers'  Bulletin  963. 


The  motor  truck  can  be  made  an  im» 
portant  factor  in  facilitating  the  trans- 
portation of  perishable  farm  products. 
It  promises  to  prove  a  permanent  and 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  railroads. — U.  S. 
Food  Administration. 
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Cleveland  Tractor 


A  Tractor  That  Does  The  Things 
You  Want  a  Tractor  To  Do 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  not  confined  to  a  narrow 
Seld  of  service.  It  does  the  things  you  want  a  tractor 
to  do. 

It  plows,  it  harrows,  it  plants,  it  reaps.  Its  great 
power  and  small  size  enable  it  to  work  satisfactorily  in 
difficult,  awkward  places.  It  works  efficiently  under 
and  among  small  trees,  close  up  to  fence  corners, 
around  boulders,  on  hillsides,  over  ditches,  gullies  and 
tough  ground. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface,  it  goes 
through  sand,  gravel,  gumbo,  mud  and  even  wet  clay 
without  packing  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  lays  down  its  own  tracks, 
crawls  on  them,  and  picks  them  up  again  as  it  goes 
along — just  like  the  famous  war  "tanks."3 

It  does  faster  and  belter  work  than  was  possible  be- 
fore.   It  plows  3V4  miles  an  hour — eight  to  ten  acres 


a  day — equal  to  the  work  of  three  good  men  with 
three  3-horse  teams  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  the  Cleveland  is  far  more  than  just  a  tractor. 
With  pulley  and  belt,  it  will  saw,  cut  ensilage,  pump — 
and  do  the  things  you  demand  of  a  stationary  engine. 

In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  hauling  the  manure 
spreader,  for  grading,  dragging  logs  and  pulling  road 
machinery. 

It  develops  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and  20 
horsepower  at  the  pulley.  Yet  with  all  this  power  the 
complete  machine  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds,  and 
can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  required  for  a  single 
horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engineer,  designed 
the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It  is  built  under  his  personal 
supervision,  and  is  constructed  for  long  service.  The 
track  sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which 


have  their  bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.  Gears 
are  protected  by  dirt  proof  cases  and  are  of  the  same 
high  quality  as  those  of  the  best  trucks.  The  finest  ma- 
terials are  used  throughout. 

Farming  today  demands  the  most  comprehensive 
machinery  obtainable — machinery  that  is  useful  in  doing 
many  different  things — machinery  that  is  adaptable  to 
widely  varying  conditions. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  looking  to  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  in  the  present  crisis.  And  the  Cleveland  is 
meeting  the  demands — severe  as  they  are— and  is 
making  more  money  for  its  owners. 

It  is  truly  the  tractor  that  does  the  things  you  want  a 
tractor  to  do. 

Nearly  every  farm  can  use  one  or  more  Clevelands  to 
speed  up  production  and  cut  down  costs.  Write  today 
for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co- 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 
Save  Cream,  Time  and  Labor 


Save  Cream: 


If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream 
separator,  or  are  using  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine,  with  butter  at  40  to  50  cents  a  pound,  a  De  Laval  would 
soon  save  enough  cream  to  pay  for  itself. 


Save  Labor: 


A  good  cream  separator  is  a  big  time  and  labor 
saver.     And  this  year,  more  than  ever  before, 
time  saving  and  labor  saving  on  the  farm  mean  money  saving. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the 
De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  when  you  need  it  most  and  let  it  begin  savins  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Stack  Your  Hay 
rhe  Easiest  Way 


Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jay  hawk 
.  way  means  time,  men  and 
money  saved.  Jayhawk  Stack- 
'   era  and  Sweep  Rakes  make  it 
1    easy  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
Fully  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  for 
free  catalog  and 


I WYATT  MFG.  CO-  010  N.  5th  ST„  SAUNA,  EAitt 


$O  DOWN  f 

V^ONE  YEAR 


W2 


TO  PAY 


4ffe  XL  a  Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 
flD|Bfl  Junior  No.  ZH.   Light  run- 

U  *%ff%  ning,   easy   cleaning,  close  ^§ 
ftiP"SffiP  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 

*  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 

!n°MV&eEKr  TBI*.  Earne  Ita  own  cost  and  ^"5.006^ 
30  DAYS   FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  eaves   "now  in  use  " 

Id  cream.  Postal  briryr-.  Free  catal oir- folder  and  ' ' direct- from- 
factory"  offer.   Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  c 

tlftiUBH-BOW-B  CO..  2161  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


WITT 

Kero-Oil  Engines  . 


Twlcs  the  Powar  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Selcct  Yoor  _ 

terms  --  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Writs 
yoor  own  order--Ssve  SIS  to  S200.  Prompt 
fonlpmcnt.  Ktsr  new  catalog. "ilow  to  Jodre 
gnsfnes     FREE— by  retom  mail,  Postpaid. 

IwTnT]  „  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

■-Today I  1600  O.klaad  A»a„  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
tu tmTi  J  1800  Eowire  Bids.,    Pittsburgh.  P». 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  30  Day 
Engine  Offer 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 
Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DOLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

14  So.  LaSalle  St.    CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
Plant :  Kl  Dorado,  Kansas. 


Plows  Eight  Acres 
in  One  Day 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  is  a  wonder. 
It  is  a  small,  light  tractor  with  great 
strength  and  speed.  It  will  do  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  listing,  planting, 
drilling.  It  pulls  your  binder,  mower, 
corn  harvester,  manure  spreader,  and  is 
equipped  with  belt  pulley  with  18  horse- 
power under  the  belt  that  will  grind 
your  feed,  pump  ypur  water,  saw  your 
wood,  and  do  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  time-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  The  price  is  surprisingly 
low.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  this 
machine,  as  you  can  run  it  on  high  or 
low  speed,  handle  it  like  an  automobile, 
and  it  is  full  spring  mounted  and  rides 
as  easy  as  a  buggy. 

The  Prairie  Dog  Tractor  will  do  the 
work  in  one  day  that  a  team  will  do  in 
four,  and  you  can  plow  your  ground  and 
work  it  while  it  is  in  good  shape  to  work 
— ahead  of  the  drouths  and  ahead  of  the 
floods.  Remember  the  price  is  right. 
Send  for  free  circular  and  full  informa- 
tion today.    It  will  pay  you  big. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. —  ( Advertisement. ) 

The  most  important  thing  to  control 
the  fly  nuisance  is  to  swat  the  fly  before 
it  is  born.  Clean  the  stables  and  yards 
and  keep  the  garbage  cans  covered. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Food  Value  of  Dairy  Products 


npSTlE  ARE  learning  some  truly  re- 
S'.'J  markable  things  about  the  value 
mAM  of  milk  as  a  food.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Dairy  Club  and  others 
engaged  in  producing  milk  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  part  they  are  taking  in 
supplying  this  most  vital  of  all  human 
foods.  Nature  made  no  mistake  in  pro- 
viding milk  as  a  food.  All  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  discoveries  being  made 
by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCullom  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  For  a  number  of  years  Doc- 
tor McCullom  has  been  investigating 
most  closely  problems  having  to  do  with 
the  value  of  different  foods.  It  adds  to 
the  interest  to  know  that  he  is  a  for- 
mer Kansas  man.  He  has  learned  that 
artificial  foods  prepared  by  chemists, 
seemingly  containing  all  the  necessary 
food  elements,  fail  to  sustain  life  prop- 
erly. He  has  found  that  there  are  two 
substances  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  Chem- 
ists have  been  unable  to  analyze  these 
substances  and  have  not  even  given  them 
names.  Doctor  McCullom's  investiga- 
tions show  that  such  substances  are  in 
existence,  because  of  their  effects  in 
making  for  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment. These  substances  are  found  in 
butter  fat  and  in  smaller  quantities  in 
some  other  animal  fats,  but  not  in  vege- 
table oils,  such  as  olive  oil  or  cottonseed 
oil,  although  present  in  the  leafy  green 
vegetables. 

Doctor  McCullom  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Agricultural  College  last 
spring  and  gave  some  very  interesting 
facts  about  food  values.  He  pointed  out 
that  without  a  liberal  supply  of  milk  or 
leafy  vegetables  in  the  diet,  one  cannot 
maintain  the  proper  state  of  nutrition. 
"The  proper  diet,"  said  Doctor  McCul- 
lom, "will  bring  about  aggressiveness, 
ambition,  and  achievement  in  the  indi- 
vidual. One  does  not  need  meat  in  the 
diet.  The  protein  in  milk  is  worth  three 
times  its  equivalent  weight  in  wheat  or 
other  grains. 

"Animals  will  not  thrive  when  re- 
stricted to  a  diet  constituted  solely  of 
seed  food.  No  animal  ever  was  success- 
fully raised  which  did  not  make  liberal 
use  of  a  supply  of  leafy  vegetables. 
Experiments  made  with  groups  of  domes- 
tic rats  proved  that  if  their  diet  was 
derived  solely  from  one  seed  product  or 
a  mixture  of  seed  products  they  would 
not  grow  and  the  death  rate  was  higher, 
but  if  the  grain  were  mixed  with  some 
leafy  vegetable  or  dried  milk  they  con- 
tinued to  have  normal  health. 

"Mankind  is  classified  in  two  groups, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  all  tropical  peo- 
ple constituting  the  one,  and  Europeans 
and  North  Americans  the  other.  The 


first  class  has  always  attempted  to 
nourish  itself  on  seed,  tubers,  roots,  and 
moats  as  a  diet,  eliminating  leafy  vege- 
tables and  milk.  The  members  of  this 
class  are  undersized;  their  span  of  life 
is  exceedingly  short;  the  infant  mor- 
tality is  high. 

"Statistics  show  that  for  many  years 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
secured  as  much  as  18  per  cent  of  their 
food  supply  from  the  dairy,  but  in  the 
last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  sales  because  people  resent  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  milk  and  refuse  to  buy 
it.  The  dairy  industry  is  in  a  serious 
condition.  The  people  are  changing  their 
dietary  habit  and  making  a  serious  mis- 
take. This  is  particularly  noticeable 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  con- 
gested parts  of  the  cities.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts do  not  constitute  any  part  of  their 
diet,  and  their  condition  is  such  that 
tuberculosis  and  various  diseases  are  the 
result. 

"The  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  has  been 
comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  Some  food- 
stuffs have  increased  300  per  cent  in 
price  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Yet  people  continue  to  purchase  meat 
regardless  of  its  high  cost." 

We  are  giving  you  this  information  so 
you  will  realize  the  vital  nature  of  the 
human  food  you  are  producing.  For 
children  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
can  take  its  place.  Eating  meat  in  ex- 
cess is  harmful,  and  people  are  learning 
in  these  times  of  high  prices  for  meat 
that  much  smaller  quantities  are  neces- 
sary than  many  of  us  had  supposed.  In 
addition  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  feed 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  human 
food  in  the  form  of  meat  than  as  milk. 
The  dairy  cow  is  a  more  efficient  animal 
than  the  beef  steer,  using  her  feed  to 
better  advantage. 

Dairying  as  an  industry  is  certain  to 
increase  because  of  the  great  value  and 
economy  of  milk  and  butter  as  human 
food.  It  is  being  urged  all  over  the 
country  that  no  family  of  five  persons 
should  think  of  buying  meat  until  it 
has  first  purchased  at  least  three  quarts 
of  milk. 


Baby  Bonds  for  Premiums 

The  International  Farm  Congress  has 
decided  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
miums to  be  won  at  the  International 
Soil  Products  Exposition,  at  Kansas 
City,  October  16-26,  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  50  per  cent  in  cash.  The 
only  exceptions  are  premiums  won  by 
exhibitors  residing  outside  the  United 
States. 


I 


ARNATION  King  Sylvia,  the  six-months-old  bull  calf  here  shown, 
sold  at  the  annual  sale  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Society  of  America 
held  in  Milwaukee  last  month  for  $106,000,  to  Carnation  Stock 
Farms,  Seattle,  Washington.  His  dam  is  the  forty-one-pound  cow, 
May  Echo  Sylvia,  holding  the  world's  record  for  milk  production  for 
periods  of  one,  seven,  thirty,  and  one  hundred  days.  Her  single  day  rec- 
ord is  152.1  pounds;  seven-day,  1.005.8  pounds;  thirty-day,  4,196.3  pounds, 
and  her  hundred-day  record,  12,898.8  pounds. 
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Why  you  should  attend  the 

Demonstration 


ONLY  abundant  food  supplies 
from  America  will  bring 
victory. 

Power  farming  alone  will  accelerate 
and  increase  our  food  production  to 
the  point  desired. 

So  that  you  may  know  the  tractor  and  tractor  implement  best 
suited  to  your  needs  —  all  representative  tractor  types  and 
tractor  implements  will  be  gathered  at  Salina,  Kansas,  during 
the  week  of  July  29th  to  August  2nd. 

There  you  will  see  hundreds  of  power  outfits  operating  under 
actual  working  conditions;  there  you  may  watch  and  learn  and 
decide  upon  the  machine  to  buy. 

Attend  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration.  Urge  your  friends 
to  go.  The  Tractor  market  of  America  will  be  brought  prac- 
tically to  your  door. 

Watch  Oliver  Plows  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration 


You  know  the  record  of  Oliver  Plows  at  Demonstra- 
tions large  and  small.  At  Fremont  in  1917 — and  also 
at  Toronto — they  were  not  only  the  plowing  equip- 
ment for  the  majority  of  tractors  —  they  were  the 
plows  most  watched  and  most  commended. 
And  this  year  at  Salina,  they  again  will  uphold  the 
record  for  quality  plowing  they  have  sustained  for 
over  60  years. 

Oliver  No.  78  was  the  plowing  equipment  of  the  prize- 


winning  outfit  at  Wheatland  in  1916.  Again  in  1917 
No.  78  was  pulled  by  the  machine  that  won  98  out  of 
a  possible  100  points  for  good  plowing — the  highest 
award  made. 

Henry  Ford  &  Son  have  chosen  the  Oliver  No.  7  as 
the  plow  that  will  work  to  the  best  advantage  with 
the  Fordson  Tractor.  Their  choice  was  based  on 
Oliver's  60  years  experience  in  building  plows 
for  all  conditions  of  climates  and  soils. 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,    South  Bend,  Indiana 
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HOTEL  ^ 
KUPPER 

Eleventh  and  McGe*  Streetfl 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SSLVSI3hfia 

all  files.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  oi 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything* 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1.  ( 

SAEOLD  80MERS,  100  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  * 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men   and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
5  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


Business  course  prepares  for 
government  positions  guaran- 
teeing  $900  annually.  Eipansas 
low.  814  students  from  U 
states.    For  catalog  write 

PRES.  E.  E.  PIHLBLAD 
Llndsborg     ■     .     .  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OTTA  WA,  /CANS.  FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
■with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Saunas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CROCHETED  NOVELTIES 


(yooirii.ij  - 


This  book  contains  an  assortment  of  fifty 
gift  ideas,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price,  post- 
paid, 10  cents.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Book  No.  6.  Address  Fancy  Work 
Dept.,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  laundering 
silk,  as  a  high  degree  of  heat  or  sudden 
hange  of  temperature  injures  the  fiber. 
Careless  washing  will  destroy  the  gloss, 
>r  the  silk  may  be  easily  scorched  if  it 
pressed  with  an  iron  that  is  too  hot. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  It  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Work 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray: 
"This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my 
doom. 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom  . 
This  work   can   best   be   done   in   the  right 
way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows 
fall 

At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


I  believe  in  my  job.  It  may  not  be  a 
very  important  job,  but  it  is  mine.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  God's  job  for  me.  He  has 
a  purpose  in  my  life  with  reference  to 
His  plan  for  the  world's  progress.  No 
other  fellow  can  take  my  place.  It  isn't 
a  big  place,  to  be  sure,  but  for  years  I 
have  been  molded  in  a  peculiar  way  to 
fill  a  peculiar  niche  in  the  world's  work. 
I  could  take  no  other  man's  place.  He 
has  the  same  claim  as  a  specialist  that 
I  make  for  myself.  In  the  end  the  man 
whose  name  was  never  heard  beyond  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  or  the  shop  in 
which  he  worked,  may  have  a  larger 
place  than  the  chap  whose  name  has  been 
a  household  word  in  two  continents. 
Yes,  I  believe  in  my  job.  May  I  be  kept 
true  to  the  task  which  lies  before  me — 
true  to  myself  and  to  God,  who  in- 
trusted me  with  it. — Rev.  Chas.  Stelzle, 


Recognition  of  the  "Angelus" 

The  noon  whistle,  or  the  stroke  of 
twelve  where  there  is  no  whistle,  is  be- 
ing observed  at  the  present  time  by 
millions  of  Americans  as  an  "Angelus," 
or  call  to  prayer.  This  custom  has  be- 
come so  general  that  a  resolution  has 
just  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  asking  for  its  official  rec- 
ognition. This  resolution,  presented  by 
Senator  Myers  of  Montana,  asks  that 
the  President  announce  by  proclamation 
the  setting  aside  of  one  minute  at  noon 
for  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  and  their  allies. 

Immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution was  blocked  by  objection  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  lead  to  debate. 
The  suggestion  to  make  the  custom  uni- 
versal is,  however,  a  good  one.  It  is  as 
natural  for  nations  as  for  individuals 
to  turn  to  God  in  trouble.  But  our 
prayer  must  not  be  a  selfish  one.  The 
Millions  of  the  world  have  outgrown  the 
old  idea  of  a  tribal  god  who  went  with 
his  worshipers  to  battle  and  if  he  was 
stronger  than  the  gods  of  their  adver- 
saries, gave  them  the  victory.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  we  desire  victory,  that  it 
will  save  us  suffering  and  sacrifice  and 
inconvenience,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  warrant  our  asking  or  expecting  it, 
for  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  enemies. 
But  if,  as  we  believe,  the  cause  for  which 
we  are  fighting  is  a  righteous  one  and 
the  ends  we  seek  are  not  altogether  self- 
ish, we  may  surely  ask  the  God  of  bat- 
tles to  use  us  to  save  the  world.  The 
cause  for  which  we  give  our  lives  ia 
worthy  of  our  prayers.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
general  spirit  of  prayer  will  help  to  make 
us  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  victory. 

To  Rid  Pantry  of  Ants 

Housekeepers  are  complaining  of  an- 
noyance by  ants  in  the  kitchen  and  pan- 
try this  season.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  nuisance  the  Department  of  Ento- 
mology of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
recommends  the  use  of  a*  poisonous  syr- 
up prepared  by  dissolving  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  to  which 
one-twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  sodium  ar- 
senate, previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water,  is  added.  Small  sponges  are 
soaked  in  this  syrup  ano  placed  in  jelly 
glasses,  the  lids  of  which  have  been 
punched  with  several  large  holes.  The 
sponge  should  about  half  fill  the  glass. 
Several  glasses  should  be  prepared  in 
this  way  and  placed  where  the  ants  are 
foraging.  When  the  ants  stop  visiting 
any  glass  of  poisoned  syrup  it  should  be 
moved  a  short  distance,  where  they  will 


visit  again.  They  will  carry  the  pois- 
oned syrup  to  their  nests  and  eventually 
the  whole  colony  will  be  destroyed  or 
driven  away.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  syrup  is  poisonous  and  must 
be  kept  away  from  children.  Honey  or 
syrup  can  be  substituted  for  sugar  in 
making  the  ant  poison. 

Sugarless  Fruit  Preservation 

"Save  on  Sugar"  is  the  latest  S.  0.  S. 
flashed  by  the  Food  Administration  to 
housekeepers.  "Maximum  Canning  with 
Minimum  Sugar"  is  the  reply  message  to 
Washington,  and  with  this  slogan  the 
women  are  going  ahead  with  the  cam 
paign  to  save  the  perishables.  Here  are 
six  methods  of  preserving  fruit  without 
sugar : 

Fruit  Juice — Sterilize  and  bottle  fruit 
juice  for  jellies,  beverages,  and  sauces, 
(Bulletins  859,  p.  5;  839,  p.  21;  853,  p 
18.) 

Fruit  Syrups  —  Bottle  concentrated 
fruit  juice  for  table  syrup.  Combine 
with  corn  syrup  when  served.  Bulletin 
839,  p.  21.) 

Fruit  Pulp — Reduce  fruit  to  a  thick 
pulp  and  bottle  or  can  for  winter  pies, 
sauces  and  marmalades. 

Fruit  Butter — A  tart  butter  is  made 
without  sugar.  Sorghum,  corn  syrup  or 
a  little  sugar  may  be  added  when  opened 
for  use.    (Bulletins  900,  853,  p.  28.) 

Dried  Fruits — Drying  is  the  simplest 
method  of  preserving  fruit  and  saves 
both  sugar  and  cans.    (Bulletin  984.) 

Canned  Fruits  —  All  fruits  can  be 
canned  without  sugar  for  winter  use. 
(Bulletin  839,  p.  15.) 

All  references  given  are  to  Farmers' 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  may 
be  secured  from  that  department. 

The  free  use  of  macaroni  for  the  next 
six  or  seven  weeks  is  urged  by  the  Food 
Administration  in  order  to  prevent  this 
food  from  spoiling.  Macaroni  is  a  wheat 
food.  Use  of  other  cereals  made  of 
wheat  also  is  urged  as  there  is  an  abun- 
dance on  hand,  which  was  manufactured 
last  winter  before  the  wheat-saving 
rules  became  stringent.  Following  is  a 
statement  made  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion: "Because  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  public,  wheat  products  have  been 
conserved  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  on  hand  an  accumulation  of  macaroni, 
wheat  flakes,  wheat  cereals  and  pan- 
cake flours,  which  will  spoil  unless  it  is 
soon  eaten.  They  are  economical  and 
wholesome  food  products  and  should  be 
utilized." 


Wheatless  Plain  Cake 

V*  cupful  butter — or  substitute 

1  cupful  sugar 

2  eggs 

3  cupfuls  flour — 2  CUpfulfi  barley 

and  1  cupful  rice  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  cupful  milk 

Cream  fat  and  sugar  until  light.  Add 
the  eggs.  Sift  flour  and  baking  powder 
and  add  with  the  milk.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  cake  shrinks  from  side 
of  the  tin. 


Chocolate  Cake 

Use  the  recipe  for  plain  cake,  adding 
two  squares  of  melted  chocolate  or  four 
tablespoon fuls  cocoa. 


Spice  Cake 

Use  the  recipe  for  plain  cake  and  add 
1  teaspoonful  nutmeg.  1  teaspoonful 
cloves,  1  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  and  1 
teaspoonful  allspice.  Raisins  or  other 
fruit  may  be  added. 


Good  can  rubbers  may  be  stretched 
to  nearly  twice  their  size  and  yet  return 
to  their  original  shape,  or  they  may  be 
folded  or  squeezed  without  showing 
breaks  or  cracks.  Tests  of  this  kind 
should  be  applied  before  making  use  of 
rubbers   in  canning. 


Eating  war  bread  should  be  something 
more  than  a  fad.  It  is  a  real  patriotic 
duty  of  vital  necessity. 


July  20,  1918 
FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8680— Men's  Shirt:  Cut  in  sizes  15, 
16,  17.  18  and  19  inches  neck  measure.  The 
shirt  has  an  applied  yoke  at  the  back  which 
has  a  double  row  of  stitching  ail  around  to 
give  a  neat  finish.  A  soft  turnover  collar 
is  attached  to  the  neck.  The  breast  pocke^ 
are  box-plaited  and  finished  with  neat 
pointed  flaps.  The  sleeves  have  placket 
opening  and  soft  link  cuffs.  No.  8650  — 
Misses'  or  Small  Women's  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  dress 
hangs  straight  from  the  shoulders,  but  an 
odd  belt  marks  the  rather  low  waistline. 
The  belt  has  a  slash  at  the  center  front 
through  which  one  end  of  the  belt  passes. 
The  waist  has  a  surplice  closing  with  a  nar- 
row shawl  collar.  No.  866)6— Girls'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The 
dress  has  a  plain  waist  buttoning  at  the 
back,  with  a  straight  one-piece  skirt  gath- 
ered to  it.  The  neck  of  the  dress  may  be 
cut  high  and  finished  with  a  standing  col- 
lar or  the  V-neck  style  may  be  used  with 
the  large  collar. 


No.  863:? — Children's  One-Picce  Dress:  Cut 

in  sizes  2,  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  The  dress 
is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head  and  it  Is 
slashed  for  a  short  distance  below  the  col- 
lar and  laced  up  with  a  coroled  tape.  The 
lower  part  of  the  dress  is  slightly  circular 
and  it  is  stitched  to  the  yoke.  The  sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short.  No.  8(!8:{ — Ladies' 
Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  neck  is  cut  square  at 
front  and  back  and  the  armholes  are  open 
to  the  waist  line.  The  apron  Is  in  one  piece 
and  it  Is  to  be  shaped  on  over  the  head. 
The  apron  mav  be  worn  loose  if  preferred. 
No.  8670 — Ladies-  Four-Cored  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  24.  26.  28.  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores, 
and  has  the  front  gore  plaited  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  double  panel.  The  other  three 
gores  are  gathered  all  around  to  the  slightly 
raised  waist  line. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Kansas  Wheat  Program 


jURING  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  the 
wheat  exports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  332  million 
bushels.  In  the  year  1915-16  the 
amount  exported  was  243  million  bush- 
els. Our  normal  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  wheat  varies  from  year  to  year, 
the  highest,  as  given  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  being 
5.8  bushels  in  1915  and  the  lowest  4.7 
in  1916.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
gives  our  average  per  capita  consump- 
tion as  5.3  bushels  and  estimates  on 
the  basis,  of  the  1916  population  that 
normal  consumption  would  require  556 
million  bushels  and  seed  requirements 
for  that  year  87  million  bushels. 

Our  estimated  production  this  year,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture July  1,  is  891  million  bushels,  a 
slump  of  about  forty  million  bushels 
from  the  June  estimate.  On  the  basis 
of  normal  consumption,  this  leaves  248 
million  bushels. 

The  wheat  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1917-18  was  summarized  as 
follows  in  the  1917  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Yearbook:  "The  total  produc- 
tion of  the  neutral  and  entente  allied 
countries,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania,  is  greater  than  in  1916-17,  but 
stocks  are  low  except  in  Australia.  The 
allied  Western  European  countries  have 
produced  213  million  bushels  less  than 
their  average  before  the  war,  but  the 
exporting  countries  which  supply  their 
deficiencies  are  harvesting  more  grain 
this  year  and  will  probably  reduce  con- 
sumption so  that  they  may  export  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  crops.  Argen- 
tina, the  United  States,  and  Canada,  the 
three  countries  which  are  in  a  position 
to  export  grain  in  largest  quantities  and 
most  easily,  are  harvesting  this  year 
(1917)  nearly  150  million  bushels  more 
than  last  year  and  slightly  more  than 
before  the  war." 

Owing  to  the  developments  of  the  year 
and  especially  the  activity  of  the  Ger- 
man submarines,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  needs  of  the  Allies  in  Western 
Europe  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  We  entered  the  war  with  a 
short  crop  and  with  a  low  stock  on  hand. 
We  simply  had  to  reduce  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  through  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  people  our  Allies'  needs 
have  been  met.  It  was  a  splendid  re- 
sponse to  the  call  which  came  to  us  as 
the  result  of  a  most  critical  condition. 

We  are  now  harvesting  a  crop  esti- 
mated to  be  about  240  million  bushels 
in  excess  of  last  year's  production.  This 
is  most  encouraging,  but  the  conflict  is 
not  yet  won,  and  we  cannot  relax  our 
efforts  in  wheat  production  and  in  hus- 
banding our  resources  by  reducing  our 
own  consumption  of  this  cereal  so  es- 
sential in  carrying  on  the  war. 

"As  the  war  continues,  this  country 
will  play  an  increasingly  important 
part,"  said  President  Jardine  of  our" 
Agricultural  College  in  stating  his  views 
on  the  Kansas  wheat  program  for  1918- 
19.  "The  conflict  has  reached  that  stage 
where  its  successful  prosecution  depends 
upon  the  united  efforts  and  co-operation 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country.  There  is  work  for  everyone  to 
do,  directly  related  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Next  to  supplying  our  quota 
of  fighting  men,  our  big  job  in  Kansas 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
furnishing  of  wheat  to  sustain  the  allied 
armies  and  nations.  This  year  our  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  food  supply  will 
be  between  80,000,000  and  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Kansas  farmers  have 
fulfilled  their  promise  for  the  harvest 
of  1918." 

"The  Kansas  wheat  program  for  1918- 
19  now  demands  attention,"  continued 
President  Jardine.  "A  recent  trip  to 
headquarters  at  Washington  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  public  eating  places  of  the 
East  have  observed  the  request  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  use  no  wheat 
flour  until  the  product  of  the  new  wheat 
comes  in.  Corn  bread,  kafir  muffins,  and 
bread  made  from  a  combination  of  rye, 
potato  and  corn  flour,  furnish  the  staff 
of  life  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  Even  with 
the  new  crop  of  wheat  estimated  at 
from  850,000,000  to  900,000,000  bushels 
for  the  United  States,  Ave  shall  yet  have 
need  for  careful  conservation  and  con- 
tinued substitution  throughout  the  year. 
Reports  indicate  that  Canada's  wheat 
crop  will  be  cut  short  by  recent  drouths. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why 
we  must  not  lie  down  on  the  job  now. 
We  must  prepare  to  plant  as  large  an 
acreage  as  last  year  and  to  do  a  better 
job  of  it  than  ever  before.  Eight  here 
is  where  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  this 


year.  With  labor  scarce,  we  cannot  hope 
to  greatly  increase  the  acreage  for  the 
state  as  a  whole,  but  we  can  use  more 
timely  and  better  methods  of  preparing 
the  seed  bed  and  thereby  insure  an  in- 
creased yield  of  from  five  to  ten  bush- 
els an  acre  with  no  extra  expense  of 
seed  and  labor.  Early  seed  bed  prepara- 
tion is  the  secret. 

Must  Harvest  Larger  Acreage 
"Of  the  9,600,000  acres  planted  to 
wheat  in  Kansas  last  fall,  6,500,000 
acres  yielded  a  crop.  The  loss  of  3,000,- 
000  acres  was  due  to  winter-killing  and 
drouth.  The  year  preceding,  5,000,000 
acres  were  lost  from  practically  the  same 
causes.  Yet  in  the  counties  which  lost 
most  heavily  these  two  seasons  there 
were  farmers  who  had  a  good  crop. 
Why?  Because  they  prepared  their 
ground  early  and  thoroughly.  This  year 
we  must  endeavor  to  plant  as  large  an 
acreage  as  last  year,  but  we  must  en- 
deavor to  harvest  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  acreage  planted  by  means  of 
early  seed  bed  preparation.  That  early 
seed  bed  preparation  will  result  in  in- 
creased yields  and  insure  against  failure, 


is  common  information  with  fanners.  I 
am  advancing  nothing  new.  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  what  they  already 
know.  A  hundred  million  bushel  wheat 
crop  for  Kansas  next  summer  will  be  the 
biggest  contribution  that  we  who  stay 
at  home  can  possibly  make  towards  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Let  us  all  pull 
together  for  such  a  crop  by  means  of 
early  and  thorough  seed  bed  preparation." 

FARMERS'  DECISION  ON  TRACTOR 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

plowing,  and  in  such  cases  the  tractor 
bought  should  be  powerful  enough  to 
handle  the  belt  work  properly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  belt  work  which  will 
be  required  of  the  tractor  will  not  de- 
mand a  great  deal  of  power,  while  there 
may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  plow- 
ing which  it  will  be  desired  to  complete 
within  a  limited  season,  the  tractor 
should  be  capable  of  pulling  enough 
plows  to  enable  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  time  available. 

Then  there  are  cases  where  only  a 
small  amount  of  belt  work  is  required, 
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and  most  of  the  field  work  will  be  done 
with  horses,  the  tractor  being  wanted 
merely  to  make  extra  power  available  in 
rush  seasons,  or  to  relieve  the  horses 
during  hot  spells.  In  such  cases  the 
small  two-plow  outfits  frequently  have 
proved  most  satisfactory.  Such  an  out- 
fit has  the  advantage  of  not  necessitat- 
ing a  large  investment  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  frequently  recommended  by  ex- 
perienced men  as  a  good  size  to  buy  at 
first  in  order  to  gain  experience  in  the 
use  and  care  of  tractors. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  the  tractor  for 
custom  work  on  neighboring  farms  or 
for  road  work,  care  should  be  exercised 
to  choose  an  outfit  with  sufficient  power 
to  handle  such  work  satisfactorily. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  err 
through  buying  an  outfit  with  too  much 
power  rather  than  too  little,  but  this 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  recommend- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  largest  sizes.  It 
refers  rather  to  the  apparently  too- 
common  practice  of  getting  a  two-plow 
outfit  to  do  work  which  should  prop- 
erly be  done  with  a  three-plow  or  four- 
plow  machine. 


Why  En-ar-co 
National  Motor  Oil 
Should  Be  Your 
Preference 


"Scientific 
Refining" 


Scienfific^Refining 

it 

UJSILIKE  things  mechanical,  lubricants  can- 
not be  made  alike  from  day  to  day  except 
as  the  workmen  are  trained  to  their  tasks. 
But  Oils  must  be  free  from  quality  fluctuation  if 
they  are  to  give  satisfaction. 

Little  skill  is  needed  in  distilling  wa?ef.~  Steam  thai 
escapes  through  a  tea-kettle  spout,  if  caught  and  con- 
densed, would  be  pure  water  —  distilled  water.  Impurities* 
would  remain  as  scale  in  the  kettle. 

Refining  processes  are  similar.  But  Here,  skill  plays  a 
most  important  part.  Extreme  heat  is  applied  to  huge, 
25,000  gallon  stills  of  crude  oil.  The  vapors  that  arise  are; 
condensed,  re-distilled,  further  refined  and  filtered.  Only 
men  of  proved  ability  are  assigned  to  this  work. 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

Made  by  Graduate  Workmen 

En-ar-co  workmen  must  pass  the  rigid  tests  of  scien- 
tific instructors  and  efficiency  engineers.  Processing  and 
purification  standards  have  been  set.  Well  defined  grades 
of  instruction  have  been  provided.  And  every  work- 
man strives  for  perfection,  for  thus  he  attains  his 
master  degree. 

These  methods  produce  a  lubricant  of  un- 
varied quality.    It  is  always  clean  and  pure, 
and  will  perform  its  function  properly  every 
day.    Regardless  of  the  motor  you  use, 
your  investment  demands  that  you  lu- 
bricate with  oil  made  by  "men  who 
know"  —  graduate  workmen.  That 
oil  bears  the  En-ar-co  label. 


Tractors,  Automobiles,  Aero- 
planes, Trucks  and  Motor  Boats  give 
better  service  and  last  longer  when 
lubricated  with  En-ar-co  National 
Motor  Oil. 

Send  For  FREE 
Handy  Oil  Can 

s  Get  this  long-spouted  can 
that  enables  you  to  oil  the 
hard-to-reach  places.  (83) 


The  National 

sen  OUlces  la  77  GlUe* 


Refining  Company 

General  QtSlces:  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Sent 
FREE 

f  The  National  0 
Refining  Co..  0 
m  1540RoseBldg.  # 
J    Cleveland.  Ohio  » 

0     I  own    a 

(Give  nunc  above)  ^ 
automobile  or  tractor  0 
and  enclose  one3-ccnt  0 
_   stamp.  Send  me  Handy  0 
'/a  Oil  Can  Free.  Please  give  a 
■M  nearest  shipping  point  in  ^ 
state  and  quote  prices  on  J 
'   items  I  have  marked.  I  wili  be  * 

*  in  the  market  about  .   £ 

^S^S^  uttj^jP* tGive  (Ute  •,WTe,  # 

I  ose — gals,  gasoline  per  year  0 
I  ose —  gals,  motor  til  per  year  £ 
I  ose  -..  lbs.  axle  grease  per  year  0 
lose  •  ento  grease  per  year.     I  ose-. .  gals,  kero-  0 
.  gals,  tractor  oil  per  year,  p 

toau»....-—~»^~- —  $ 

Cboatf M..M.t....«  —  State™...  -  0 

Tea*  Of*  Cut  Out— Mail  Today 

BOTE:  Tt»ls  oin  will  not  be  sent  unj£S8  yott 

steemakp  «f  7W  ante  or  tractor. 


sene  per  year.  5  I  use  •  ■ . 
Ml*  uaam>  la    ... ....... 
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Pure -Bred  Live  Stock 
in  Demand 

There  is  now  a  demand  for  pure-bred  live  stock  of  all 
kinds  that  is  without  precedent,  and  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  the  war  and  longer.  Inquiries  for 
breeding  stock  are  steadily  increasing.  Beef  cattle  of  all 
breeds,  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  in  demand  at  profit- 
able prices. 

BREEDERS  NOW  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

to  sell  their  surplus  breeding  stock.  It  is  the  opportune  time 
to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost. 
Write  for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now. 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


It  will  result 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising-.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking:  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  fanners  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  VIR- 
tually  pure-bred.  $25  delivered.  R.  B.  Hel- 
len,  Sec'y  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE — VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old.  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE — 
Born  October  24.  1917.  Mostly  black.  Price 
$250.  His  mother  is  one  of  the  best  milk 
and  butter  producers  I  know.  Jay  B.  Ben- 
nett, Holton,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES., 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

NEBRASKA  FARM  FOR  SALE  —  240 
acres.  Son  going  to  war.  Will  sell  this 
ideally  located  240-acre  farm,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Lincoln,  one  mile  from  C.  R.  I. 
&  P.  station,  five  miles  from  paving.  Eighty 
acres  virgin  soil.  School  house  on  farm. 
$15,000  in  new  and  modern  improvements. 
Price  $54,000.  No  trades  considered.  An 
unusual  opportunity,  as  this  is  $25  per  acre 
less  than  near-by  farms  have  sold  for.  In- 
vestigate this.  I.  W.  Jacoby,  owner,  Route 
2,  Havelock,  Nebraska. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  for  sale.     Mrs.  Booth,   Pulaski.  Iowa. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  M.  V.  HOOVER,  OF 
Grinnell,  Kansas,  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1918,  one  red  yearling  heifer  appraised  at 
$30.  W.  L.  Davidson,  County  Clerk  of 
Sheridan  County,  Kansas. 

DOGS. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

POULTRY. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

NON-FERTILE  EGGS,  BROILERS  AND 
hens  wanted.  Coops  cases  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


TRACTORS. 


1916  BULL  TRACTOR,  NEVER  BEEN 
used.  New  Case  tractor  plow.  Both  for 
sale  cheap.     Chas.  Daenzer,  Sterling,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 

In  case  some  cockerels  need  to  be  eaten 
or  sold  on  a  fancy  market,  it  would  pay 
to  put  them  in  a  crate  and  fatten  them 
for  two  weeks.  The  following  ration 
has  not  only  put  one  pound  of  weight 
on  two-  to  three-pound  cockerels,  but  it 
has  improved  the  flavor  of  the  meat 
wonderfully:  Ground  oats,  2  pounds; 
shorts,  2  pounds;  corn  meal,  2  pounds; 
beef  scrap,  1  pound.  This  has  been 
tested  out  at  our  Kansas  Experiment 
Station. 


HOGS. 


LOCUST  GROVE  POLANDS — PIGS  FOR 
sale,  registered,  immuned,  by  A  Big  Won- 
der, King  Jumbo  and  Big  Mint.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Priced  right.  V.  M.  John- 
son, Kinsley,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF 
Manson  Campbell  farming  mills  and  graders 
for  sale,  $30  f.o.b.  Louisburg.  All  new  mills 
and  in  first  class  condition.  Interstate  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  Louisburg,  Kansas. 


The  egg  shell  is  made  up  mostly  of 
lime,  hence  something  which  contains 
lime  that  can  be  easily  liberated  is  nec- 
essary for  laying  hens.  Most  of  the 
soft-shelled  eggs  found  on  the  roosts  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  the  right  amount  of 
lime.  Experiments  have  been  carried  on 
to  prove  that  hens  deprived  of  lime  en- 
tirely would  not  lay. 

Skim  milk  is  valuable  as  a  meat  food. 
It  can  be  fed  sweet  or  sour,  with  a  mash 
or  alone.  Its  one  objection  is  that  it 
makes  necessary  frequent  cleansing  of 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  fed.  It  is  a 
splendid  food  for  growing  and  fattening 
chicks. 


Keep  Henhouses  Free  of  Pests 


OWLS  are  infested  by  two  kinds 
of  body  parasites — lice  and  mites. 
Lice  live  continuously  upon  the 
birds.  The  common  mite  feeds 
upon  them  on  the  roosts  at  night,  and 
after  feeding  secretes  itself  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  about  the  roosts. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
poultry  lice.  Tnose  most  common  on 
fowls  are  the  body  louse,  yellowish  in 
color  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  remains  on  the  skin  of 
the  fowl;  the  shaft  louse,  somewhat 
smaller  and  very  pale  in  color,  which  is 
usually  seen  on  the  shafts  of  the  feath- 
ers; and  the  head  louse,  a  large  gray 
species  which  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served on  the  heads  of  young  chickens. 

Lice  are  not  usually  very  abundant  on 
healthy  fowls  which  are  kept  under  san- 
itary conditions  and  provided  with  dust 
baths.  They  multiply  rapidly  upon  birds 
of  low  vitality  and  sluggish  tempera- 
ment, and  are  quickly  distributed 
through  flocks  upon  premises  where  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  is  indifferent. 

For  novices  in  poultry  keeping,  and 
with  small  flocks  generally,  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  sure  that  the  flock  is  free 
from  lice  by  giving  the  birds  individual 
treatment,  which  will  secure  that  result. 
The  most  universally  procurable  article 
for  this  purpose  is  powdered  sulphur. 
The  method  of  applying  this  is  to  hold 
the  bird  by  the  feet,  head  down,  and 
dust  the  sulphur  freely  into  the  feath- 
ers, using  either  a  small  insect-powder 
gun  or  a  can  with  a  perforated  cover. 
Pyrethrum  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Neither  of  these  remedies  will 
thoroughly  and  permanently  rid  poultry 
of  lice.  When  they  are  used  treatment 
must  be  repeated  at  more  or  less  fre- 
quent intervals,  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary. 

By  using  commercial  sodium  fluorid  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or  as  a  dip,  all  spe- 
cies of  poultry  lice  may  be  destroyed  at 
one  application.  As  the  high  efficiency 
of  sodium  fluorid  in  destroying  lice  on 
poultry  is  of  recent  discovery  the  ma- 
terial is  not  ordinarily  found  in  all  drug 
stores.  With  a  demand  for  it,  however, 
local  druggists  will  secure  supplies. 
Poultry  keepers  who  desire  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  lice  from  their  flocks  should 
write  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  801,  which  gives,  with 
full  details  of  the  use  of  sodium  fluorid, 


complete  information  on  the  control  of 
mites  and  lice. 

The  common  chicken  mite  is  a  very 
small  gray  insect  which,  when  it  has 
filled  itself  with  blood,  becomes  bright 
red,  hence  the  name  "red  mite"  by  which 
it  is  often  called.  It  may  be  discovered, 
if  present,  by  looking  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  roosts  and  nest  supports,  and  in 
the  wall  crevices  near  them.  Where  the 
mites  are  very  abundant  they  may  be, 
found  in  large  masses  in  such  places. 
They  also  frequent  the  nests  of  sitting 
hens.  With  reasonable  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  poultry  houses,  mites  are 
not  likely  to  be  troublesome  except  in 
warm  weather. 

Treatment  for  mites  consists  in  appli- 
cations of  liquid  insecticides  or  disinfec- 
tants to  them  and  to  the  places  where 
they  harbor,  repeating  the  applications 
at  intervals  of  about  a  week  until  all 
are  destroyed.  Any  of  the  petroleum 
products  commonly  used  for  disinfectant 
purposes  will  be  found  effective  for  the 
destruction  of  mites. 


Best  Laying  Hens 

The  hen  with  white  shanks  isn't  al- 
ways weak  and  sick;  she  may  be  the 
best  layer  in  the  flock.  It's  worth  while 
to  find  out  before  you  cull  out  the  flock, 
for  the  fading  of  color  in  the  shanks  is 
one  good  indication  that  the  bird  is  lay- 
ing, so  the  poultrymen  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  say. 

"A  heavy  laying  hen  of  the  yellow- 
skinned  variety  lays  the  color  out  of  her 
feet  and  shanks,"  says  J.  G.  Halpin. 
"The  feet  become  pale  or  white,  the 
color  depending  upon  the  breeding,  vital- 
ity, feed  and  range.  Orange-colored 
shanks  fade  slowly,  light  yellow  shanks 
fade  rapidly.  Some  strains  of  the  white- 
skinned  varieties  have  creamy  or  yellow- 
ish ear  lobes  before  laying,  which  be- 
comes white  after  a  few  eggs  are  pro- 
duced. At  the  Wisconsin  Station  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  color  of  the  face, 
and  often  of  the  ear  lobes  of  the  red- 
lobed  breeds,  fades  during  heavy  laying. 

"While  hens  that  are  culled  from  the 
flock  may  be  judged  by  this  method,  the 
best  plan  is  to  cull  out  the  flock  in  the 
fall.  Late  molting  hens  are  the  best 
layers;  early  molting  hens  are  loafing 
on  the  job.  The  way  to  build  up  the 
flock  is  to  get  rid  of  these  loafers,  and 
hatch  eggs  only  from  the  hens  whose 
records  are  known  to  be  good." 


Rainfall  of  June,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 

HIS  was  the  driest  and  hottest  June  on  record  in  Kansas,  except 
1911.  The  drouth  was  severe  in  all  parts  and  the  month's  rainfall 
was  deficient  at  every  station  except  Coldwater,  in  Commanche 
County,  where  the  excess  was  due  to  a  heavy  local  downpour.  Even 
in  the  eastern  thind  and  south  central  counties,  where  the  heaviest 
amounts  were  recorded,  most  of  the  rain  fell  the  last  two  days,  previous 
to  which  time  the  need  of  moisture  was  greatly  felt. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  was  ideal  for  harvesting  wheat  and  oats 
and  for  threshing,  but  the  excessive  heat  and  dry  weather  did  a  great  deal 
of  damage  by  shriveling  wheat  and  barley  in  the  north  central  and  ex- 
treme western  counties  and  cut  short  the  yield  of  oats  and  potatoes.  Corn 
made  a  satisfactory  growth  all  month  despite  the  heat  and  lack  of  rain. 
It  was  well  cultivated  and  had  a  healthy  color  and  the  rains  the  last  two 
days  revived  it  greatly. 
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Fairs  Build  Up  Community 


1 


AIRS  have  a  distinctive  educational 
value  and  should  not  be  put  in 
the  class  of  activities  that  are  of 
no  value  in  promoting  the  war. 
We  need  all  the  inspiration  and  help  we 
can  get  in  order  to  be  more  efficient  in 
agricultural  production.  Agricultural 
fairs  and  live-stock  shows  are  strong 
factors  in  the  formation  of  progressive 
ideals  and  rural  community  upbuilding. 
We  recognize  now  more  than  ever  before 
the  importance  of  mingling  with  our 
friends  and  others  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  exchanging  ideas,  making  crit- 
icisms, and  gathering  new  information. 

The  fairs  afford  great  opportunities 
for  education  as  well  as  entertainment. 
Those  who  go  meet  as  exhibitors  in  com- 
petition and  as  spectators.  Some  win 
and  others  lose.  The  winning  of  the 
money  prizes,  however,  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  money  offered  as  pre- 
miums is  an  inducement  to  exhibit  be- 
cause it  helps  defray  the  expenses.  Many 
exhibitors  may  go  home  considering  they 
have  lost  money.  But  they  have  taken 
home  a  new  opinion  of  their  own  stock 
or  products  aud  revised  standards.  This 
will  lead  to  their  doing  better  work  in 
selecting  and  breeding  and  perhaps  they 
will  be  able  to  come  back  the  next  year 
and  win. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  especially 
dependent  upon  the  many  fairs  held 
throughout  the  country.  A  great  deal 
of  breed  improvement  comes  as  a  direct 
result  of  public  exhibitions  and  grading 
of  the  animals  shown.  Many  men  have 
been  encouraged  to  produce  better  live 
stock  simply  through  the  incentive 
gained  in  attending  live-stock  shows.  S. 
T.  Simpson,  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  says:  "The  fair  circuit  is  the 
school  of  the  constructive  breeder.  Few 
men  have  attained  outstanding  success 
as  breeders  who  have  not  been  close 
students  and  critics  of  show  ring  stand- 
ards and  awards." 

The  public  generally  should  realize 
that  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring 
about  better  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement of  live  stock  by  giving  their 
encouragement  to  fairs.  It  takes  people 
to  make  fairs.  Exhibitors  alone  cannot 
do  this.  A  fair  is  just  what  the  people 
of  the  community  make  it. 


Shorthorn  Prizes  at  Fairs 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at 
their  June  meeting  voted  appropriations 
for  400  county  fairs  throughout  the 
United  States  for  champion  prizes  to  be 
limited  to  Shorthorns  owned  and  exhib- 
ited within  the  county.  The  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation  is  $10,000 
and  applies  to  the  county  fairs  of  1919. 
This  is  a  most  practical  and  useful  move 
and  offers  encouragement  to  the  proper 
class — the  live-stock  farmers. 

As  a  means  of  extending  the  market 
in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  where  trade  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping, the  board  voted  to  duplicate 
Canadian  prizes  awarded  to  Shorthorns 
bred  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
ownership. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Short- 
horn trade  is  most  flattering  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
three  months  G40  Shorthorns  have  sold 
at  public  auction  for  $1,000  or  more 
each,  a  total  approximating  $1,000,000. 
There  were  but  three  animals  in  the  en- 
tire list  that  sold  for  anything  like  spec- 
tacular prices.  It  is  the  consistent  rela- 
tion of  the  values  and  prices  and  the 
wide  territory  represented  by  the  pur- 
chasers and  the  sellers  which  indicate 
the  stability  of  the  trade. 


Shipping  Hogs  in  Hot  Weather 

Every  hog  that  is  killed  in  transit  due 
to  overcrowding  or  mishandling  means  a 
loss,  at  present  prices,  of  probably  more 
than  $30  to  the  shipper  as  well  as  a 
waste  of  meat  needed  by  the  nation. 
Mortality  in  transit  or  after  arrival  at 
the  central  market  can  be  lessened 
greatly  in  hot  weather  by  the  practice 
of  the  following  simple  precautions  on 
the  part  of  shippers  and  dealers : 

1.  When  hogs  are  very  hot,  during  or 
after  a  drive,  never  pour  cold  water  over 
their  backs. 


2.  Before  loading,  clean  out  each  car 
and  bed  it  with  sand  which,  during  dry, 
hot  weather  should  be  wetted  down  thor- 
oughly. Hogs  in  transit  during  the  night 
only  are  not  so  likely  to  be  lost  from 
overheating  as  are  the  animals  shipped 
in  the  daytime.  With  day  shipments  in 
hot  weather  it  is  highly  advisable  to  sus- 
pend burlap  sacks  of  ice  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  car  in  order 
to  reduce  the  temperature  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  sprinkle  the  animals  with  cool 
water.  The  ice  sometimes  is  placed  in 
sacks  on  the  floor,  but  the  animals  are 
likely  to  pile  and  crowd  around  the 
cakes  so  that  only  those  close  to  the  ice 
are  benefited.  The  ice  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  last  to  the  destination. 

3.  Do  not  overload.  Crowding  hogs  in 
a  car  during  warm  weather  is  a  prolific 
source  of  mortality. 

4.  The  feeding  of  corn,  because  of  its 
heating  effect,  before  and  during  ship- 
ment in  hot  weather,  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Oats  are  preferable 
where  a  grain  feed  is  necessary.  The 
maximum  maintenance  required  of  hogs 
in  transit  for  twenty-four  hours  is  one 
pound  of  grain  a  hundredweight,  or  ap- 
proximately three  bushels  of  corn  to  a 
car.  In  the  past  thousands  of  bushels 
of  corn  have  been  wasted  in  live-stock 
cars. 


Silo  Saves  Expensive  Feed 

Silos  will  cost  more  this  year  than 
before  the  war,  but  so  does  feed.  Al- 
falfa hay  has  sold  at  from  $25  to  $35 
a  ton  during  the  past  year  and  at  the 
present  time  is  selling  for  about  $21  a 
ton  in  Kansas  City.  Some  were  disap- 
pointed last  year  because  companies 
selling  silos  were  unable  to  deliver  them 
after  sold.  Conditions  are  somewhat 
better  this  year  and  silo  firms  report 
that  they  will  be  able  to  make  prompt 
delivery,  subject  of  course  to  the  rail- 
way condition. 

The  silo  may  seem  practical  this  year 
to  some  because  of  the  high  price  and 
the  shortage  of  labor,  but  we  can  figure 
silage  as  worth  about  one-third  the  price 
of  alfalfa  hay.  Making  an  acre  of  corn 
or  kafir  into  a  feed  worth  from  $50  to 
$70,  depending  on  the  tonnage  yield,  is 
worth  considering.  On  the  smaller  farm 
where  the  home  labor  cannot  handle  the 
filling,  work  out  a  neighborhood  co- 
operation plan  of  exchanging  work  at 
silo-filling  time.  In  many  communities 
this  is  being  successfully  done.  The 
time  to  plan  for  it  is  now,  for  some 
might  buy  silos  if  the  matter  of  filling 
can  be  worked  out  tn  advance.  It  is  not 
safe  to  wait  until  the  silo  is  needed 
before  ordering  or  building. 

A  rather  singular  method  of  handling 
exchange  work  came  to  our  attention  a 
few  years  ago.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
doing  away  with  all  possibility  of  mis- 
understandings as  to  the  amount  of 
work  each  man  supplies  to  his  neighbors 
during  the  period  of  filling.  The  plan 
in  brief  is  to  settle  upon  a  scale  of  wages 
for  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  ad- 
vance. At  the  end  of  each  job  the  men 
co-operating  sit  down  and  figure  out 
how  much  the  man  whose  silo  has  just 
been  filled  owes  each  member  of  the  ex- 
change group,  and  he  writes  each  one  a 
check  for  the  amount.  The  process  is 
repeated  at  each  job.  There  is  no  carry- 
ing along  of  small  differences  in  the 
amount  of  work  between  the  different 
members  co-operating.  It  is  all  settled, 
the  members  furnishing  more  work  than 
they  got  in  return  having  the  difference 
in  cash  and  those  furnishing  less  being 
out  that  much  in  cash. 

The  main  point  is  to  save  this  valu- 
able feed.  Silos  may  cost  25  to  50  per 
cent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  silage 
is  worth  more  than  double  what  it  was 
when  the  silos  were  cheaper. 

Some  of  those  having  their  first  ex- 
perience in  handling  sheep  may  find 
maggots  troublesome  in  hot  weather. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  if  sheep 
are  yarded  in  filthy  places.  When  sheep 
become  infected  with  maggots  the  use 
of  a  little  antiseptic  chloroform,  dena- 
tured alcohol,  or  some  of  the  ordinary 
stock  dips,  weakened  with  water,  wiil 
destroy  them.  Chloroform  is  probably 
the  best  remedy.    It  takes  only  a  small 


n«  Best  for  Tractors 

Guarantee 

Protects  "D  ED  SEAL  strength,  uniformity,  endurance  and 
You  recuperative  power  PROVE  them  best  for 

tractor  use. 
Under  every  condition,  regardless  of  weather  and  no 
matter  how  rough  the  going,  these  famous  batteries 
will  keep  your  tractor  running  at  par.    Thousands  of 
tractor  owners  will  use  no  other!   Best  also  for  farm 
engines,  autos,  door  bells,  hand  lanterns, 
telephones,  etc   Study  the  label!   Insist  on 
genuine  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  dependable  tractor  service,  farmers  prefer 
the  dual  ignition  system — with  provision  for 
use  of  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries — a  protection 
against  delays  usually  due  to  faulty  ignition. . 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
14S  S.  Well*  St.,  Chicago 
New  York  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Factories:  Jersey  City,    St.  Louis,    Ravenna,  Ohio 


Free  Book 

Every  tractor  and  engine 
owner  needs  our  handy 
engine  book  —  used  in  col- 
leges and  technical  schools 
but  written  in"plainUnited 
States."    Sent  FREE. 

Please  mention  dealer's  name, 
and  we'll  also  send  you  our  big 
Electrical  Catalog. 


AVE  EXPENSIVE  SEED 

)  Insure  Your  Crop  Against  Drought 


by  using  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  for  pr< 
pari  ng  your  seed  bed.   Ita  construction  enables  it  to  pulvi 
and  pack  and  close  all  air  spaces  89  deep  as  plowed,  and 
leave  one  inch  loose  granular  mulch  on  top  to  preserve 
moisture.   The  Western  saves  time,  labor  and  horse 
power  in  preparing  seed  bed,  one-third  less  seed  is  needed 
where  it  has  been  used.  It  protects  your  crops  against  drought 
and  in  many  cases  doubles  it.  It  has  no  equal  for  breaking  crust 
on  winter  wheat  or  spring  seeded  grain  after  it's  up  and  can' 
used  for  cultivating  same  without  injury  to  the  growing  grain. 
j  Made  In  12  Sizes,  Horse  or  Tractor  Use,  In  1  and  3  Sections 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record  breaker  in  size  by  using  — 
Western.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price  and  contains 
valuable  information,  and  proves  every  statement  made.  Send  for  it. 
WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  310  Hastings.  Nebrask 


quantity,  and  usually  one  application 
will  kill  all  the  maggots.  When  using 
the  dip  it  should  be  weakened  by  the 
addition  perhaps  of  seventy  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  dip.  After  the  maggots 
have  been  killed  and  the  wound  cleaned 
out,  the  sore  spots  should  be  smeared 
with  pine  tar. 


Tractors  Relieve  Situation 

Farm  tractors  are  playing  an  impor- 
tant part  in  relieving  the  labor  situation 
on  the  farms,  farm  labor  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture say.  In  Pennsylvania  more  than 
2,800  tractors  are  in  use.  Through  the 
Public  Safety  Commission  tractors  have 
been  bought  and  are  equipped  with  an 
operator  and  mechanic,  and  placed  in 
communities.  The  farmers  guarantee  a 
reasonable  acreage  for  plowing  and  pay 
from  $3.50  to  $5  an  acre  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  land.  This  co-operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  farm  labor  specialists,  has 
meant  much  to  small  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  purchase  tractors  for  their  in- 
dividual use.  It  also  saves  them  the 
large  amount  of  time  and  labor  required 
in  breaking  land  which  is  the  slowest 
and  most  expensive  operation  on  the 
farm. 


(4  4  °°  Sweep  Feed 
V  £  L  Grinder 


£  A  Q.oo  Galvanized 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURREE  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


WATER!  Of  It 

When-Where  You  Want  HI 

"""DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND"™- 

For  the  Summer's  water  supply !  Our  small  pump- 
ing engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobs  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com- 
plete  engine  and  pump  jack  here  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3.50  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  is  interest  charge.   Cheaper,  more  reliable  than 
wind  mills.  For  simplicity  Galloway  Engines  are  unex- 
celled. Leave  them  running  without  attention  for  hours! 
300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customers— some  near  you 
—testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Engines,  Tractors^ 
Spreaders,  Separators.  Until  further  notice  this  price 
$65.40  for  complete  water-cooled  pumping  engine  i 
double-geared  belt-drive  pump-jack.     Order  now 
EVERY  SIZE-FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  READY  —  All 
engine  sizes  from  15*  to  16  h.p.  heavy  duty  portable 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.   My  new  free 
engine  book  ready.   A  postal  gets  It.   Also  gives 

65         Hi  ...    .  .^WlL-   Wm. Go Ko way 


Completa 


Watitioo.Ia.  . 


A  Bpeoific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resihentand  easy  riding. 
TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

"  Find  oat  St  oar  risk  the  wonderful 
SM-vlce  Qualities  of  Bnctaon  Pnemns. 
tioTir...  Don'tpsy  .i^lessiiati«fM»i. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
f    Plan  and  descriptive  book. 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-78 
016W.O.W.  Bldg.. Omaha.  Nebr.^ 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 


RK(ilSTEKEI)  HOI. STEINS— THE  DEBT-PAYING,  MONEY- MAKING 

KIND. 

Our  ten  years'  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you. 

Notice  our  milk  and  butter  average,  under  semi-official  test  for  305- 
day  periods:  Milk,  10,570  pounds;  butter,  491  pounds,  at  the  average  of 
four  years  and  eight  months,  and  we  are  breeding  them  better. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$25  Holsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  value  received. 
Cons  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good  fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.    All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE       -       CARLTON,  KANSAS 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 

From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAGEE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANUTE    KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Thr  fty  Holstein  Calves 

100  High-Grade  Holsteins 

Fifty  large  two-year-old  springers,  50  large 
one-year-old  calves,  just  what  you  want  for 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Club. 
W.  J.   O'BRIEN    TONGANOXIE,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three   bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to   seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
For  Sale — Several  young  bulls  by  Pontiac 
Beauty  De  Kol  Segis,  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis.  These  bulls 
are  out  of  high-testing  yearly  record  cows. 
We  breed  for  yearly  production.  Come  and 
see  my  herd.    H.  D.  Burger,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
Iuka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad,  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Abbotsford 
Shorthorns 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON.  KANSAS 


REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — >Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


For  Sale— Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.    Come  and  6ee  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale— Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.  WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
ILLUSTRATOR  PATHFINDER 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Our  sows  average  13  pigs  to  the  litter. 

March   pigs   for  sale  at   $25   each.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.     Bronze  turkeys. 
A.  H.  BURG        -        -        LAKIN,  KANSAS 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  15. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE       -       PARKER,  KANSAS 


Holstein  Calves    Wreath's  Durocs 


We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $25 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENTON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR 
SALE 

Two  to  nine  months.     Also  females.  Bred 

right,  priced  right. 
MARLOW  &   McCARGER,   Mankato,  Minn. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  h  ,aded  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,  CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,  males  and  fe- 
,     males,  write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pedigreed  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Twc  nice  bull  calves,  good  milking  strains; 
three  months  old.   mostly   white,   $60;  nine 
months  old,  mostly  black,  $75,  f.o.b.  here. 
CASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAS. 


SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,    MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Durocs  of  Size  and  Quality 

Herd  headed  by  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize 
boar  at  three  state  fairs.  Special  prices  on 
boars  and  bred  gilts  from  Crimson  Wonder, 
Golden  Model,  Illustrator,  and  Defender  breed- 
ing.   JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  Lyons,  Kansas. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.   For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE.  r 
D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Eln,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


Seed-Bed  Preparation  in  West 


j|ARLY  seed-bed  preparation  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  wheat  grow- 
ing. In  Western  Kansas  the 
preparation  of  a  seed  bed  for 
wheat  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat 
different  than  in  the  eastern  section.  It 
is  sometimes  so  dry  early  in  the  season, 
and  especially  on  land  that  has  grown 
a  crop  of  wheat,  that  early  work  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  constantly  guard  against  soil  blow- 
ing. If  the  surface  is  pulverized  too  fine 
it  is  almost  sure  to  blow.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  plowed  land  in  this  section  of 
the  state  should  always  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  destroy  or  prevent  weed 
growth,  but  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
hind  in  a  rough  or  furrowed  condition. 
The  use  of  tools  that  will  destroy  the 
weeds  and  leave  the  surface  rough  or 
corrugated  is  to  be  preferred  to  harrow- 
ing and  dragging. 

Listing  is  often  a  successful  method 
of  preparing  land.  It  can  be  done  more 
rapidly  than  plowing  and  time  is  often 
a  most  important  factor.  Unless  the 
field  is  covered  quickly,  it  will  get  so 
dry  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  rain 
comes.  If  possible  list  in  July,  and 
work  the  ridges  down  with  a  lister  cul- 
tivator when  the  weeds  start.  By  the 
time  the  ground  is  leveled  it  will  have 
been  worked  sufficiently  to  be  in  good 
condition  for  the  seed.  The  tests  at 
Hays  show  that  double  listing  or  split- 
ting the  ridges  later  in  the  season  does 
not  increase  the  yield  enough  to  pay  for 
the  extra  work. 

In  some  counties  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  where  wheat  killed  out  badly 
last  fall  there  are  quite  large  acreages 
of  corn  or  grain  sorghums.  This  land 
may  be  the  ideal  place  to  sow  wheat 
this  fall.  The  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
if  well  done,  prep'ares  the  seed  bed  in 
good  shape.  In  some  years  the  corn- 
land  wheat  is'  a  failure,  If  the  fall  is 
unusually  dry  the  soil  does  not  get  set- 
tled enough,  and  the  wheat  makes  a  poor 
start,  thus  favoring  winter-killing. 

Because  in  occasional  years  the  land 
given  the  poorest  preparation  does  best, 
we  are  too  apt  to  attribute  success  solely 
to  the  season.  Our  memory  does  not 
carry  us  back  far  enough.  This  is  not 
a  safe  rule.  Too  many  men  have 
studied  out  the  conditions  over  a  period 
of  years  and  adapted  plans  that  are  on 
the  average  more  successful  than  trust- 
ing all  to  the  season  to  justify  the 
wheat  grower  in  adopting  this  rule 
which  makes  it  solely  a  matter  of  luck. 
There  is  an  element  of  chance  in  all 
farming  operations  and  for  that  reason, 
in  Western  Kansas  especially,  it  is  not 
safe  to  go  into  wheat  farming  so  heavily 
that  a  total  failure  means  ruin.  The 
men  who  have  made  the  most  pronounced 
successes  are  those  who  restrict  their 
wheat  growing  to  such  acreages  as  can 
be  given  careful  seed  bed  preparation. 
Some  years  they  sow  more  than  other 
years  because  of  conditions  affecting 
seed  bed  preparation  and  reserve  mois- 
ture in  the  soil. 


Testing  Threshing  Machine 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  wasted  by 
being  blown  into  the  straw  during  thresh- 
ing. The  plan  of  having  a  threshing 
machine  expert  assisted  by  committees 
in   every   county   was    proposed   a9  a 


means  of  saving  some  of  this  waste.  We 
do  things  on  such  a  big  scale  in  our 
Kansas  wheat  fields  that  in  the  rush 
and  hurry  of  harvesting  and  threshing, 
the  wheat  grower  and  thresherman  have 
too  often  neglected  to  watch  these  little 
leaks. 

An  instance  has  just  been  reported  of 
where  the  threshing  machine  expert  for 
Kansas,  Delano  Bechtel,  has  condemned 
a  machine  and  sent  it  back  to  the  fac- 
tory. This  machine  was  operating  west 
of  Wichita  and  farmers  had  been  com- 
plaining that  it  was  wasting  wheat.  The 
owner  asked  to  have  the  expert  for  Kan- 
sas sent  to  one  of  the  jobs  to  investi- 
gate. He  lowered  the  straw  blower  and 
directed  the  straw  into  a  wagon  sheet 
while  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat 
ran  into  the  wagon.  Three  pints  of 
threshed  wheat  were  blown  into  the 
straw  during  this  time  and  in  addition 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  still  in  the 
head  which  the  cylinder  had  failed  to 
knock  out.  One  of  the  threshing  ma- 
chine company's  experts  had  been  work- 
ing for  two  days  trying  to  adjust  the 
machine  so  it  would  do  good  work.  Mr. 
Bechtel  tried  a  number  of  readjustments 
but  the  machine  continued  to  waste 
grain  at  the  rate  of  about  four  bushels 
to  every  hundred  bushels  threshed.  He 
gave  up  and  ordered  the  machine  taken 
out  of  the  field.  The  owner  will  return 
it  to  the  factory,  as  it  was  guaranteed 
to  do  good  work.  It  was  noted  in  con- 
nection with  this  same  jol>  that  it  was 
found  that  none  of  the  wagons  used  in 
hauling  the  grain  from  the  field  had 
tight  bottoms.  Before  leaving  the  field 
Mr.  Bechtel  got  all  the  men  to  promise 
that  they  would  make  the  bottoms  tight 
before  doing  any  more  threshing. 

This  sort  of  work  is  without  doubt 
well  worth  while.  We  have  got  so  in 
the  habit  of  overlooking  these  little 
wastes  that  they  have  increased  in  num- 
ber and  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large 
amount  of  grain  is  lost.  By  having 
someone  whose  sole  business  is  to  watch 
for  the  leaks  and  who  is  not  worried 
and  rushed  with  anything  else,  a  great 
deal  of  saving  can  be  made.  We  hope 
the  men  who  are  watching  the  work  of 
threshers  are  tactful  in  performing  their 
duty.  The  wheat  growers  and  thresh- 
ing machine  owners  should  welcome  such 
assistance  and  should  heartily  co-operate 
in  this  systematic  effort  to  save  grain 
which  has  in  times  past  been  wasted. 


July  Crop  Report  Shows  Loss 

The  wheat  crop  of  Kansas  will  not  be 
as  large  as  was  estimated  a  month  ago. 
A  forecast  of  91,871,000  bushels  is  made 
in  the  monthly  Government  crop  report 
based  on  conditions  July  1.  This  is  a 
falling  off  of  over  five  million  bushels 
from  the  June  1  estimate.  The  unusually 
dry  hot  weather  which  extended  over  the 
whole  state  was  responsible  for  this  fall- 
ing off  in  yield.  The  losses  were  pro- 
portionate to  the  maturity  of  the  crop 
when  the  extreme  heat  began.  The 
Northwest,  which  has  been  unfortunate 
in  weather  the  past  two  years,  was  dam- 
aged the  most  because  the  crop  was  the 
farthest  from  maturity  when  struck  by 
the  extreme  heat.  In  making  the  Gov- 
ernment report,  Edward  C.  Paxton,  field 
agent  for  Kansas,  says:  "South  of  the 
Kaw  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  To- 
peka through  Wichita  to  the  Oklahoma 
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border  the  wheat  was  so  nearly  matured 
as  to  suffer  very  little  depreciation. 
Elsewhere  premature  ripening  and  some 
shriveling  of  the  grain  was  the  general 
rule.  The  winter  wheat  outlook  for  Kan- 
sas on  the  whole  fell  off  5  per  cent  from 
June  1  to  the  time  of  harvest." 

Corn  was  not  much  injured  by  the 
unusual  June  heat  and  lack  of  rain.  It 
is  an  old  saying  among  corn  growers 
that  a  dry  June  means  a  good  corn  crop. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Paxton's  report,  corn 
over  the  state  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  get  along  without  much  rain  in 
June.  The  crop  came  up  to  July  with 
fairly  good  growth  and  color  and  clean 
of  weeds,  although  but  thin  in  stand. 
The  preliminary  survey  made  by  the 
Government  indicates  that  the  acreage 
of  corn  in  the  state  is  6,590,000,  which 
is  2,566,000  acres  less  than  was  planted 
a  year  ago,  but  almost  equal  to  the 
average  for  1911-1916  inclusive.  The 
Government  forecast  on  the  basis  of  July 
1  condition  is  132,312,000  bushels.  Last 
year  we  grew  128,184,000  bushels  of 
corn.  Since  Mr.  Paxton's  report  was 
issued  we  have  had  fine  rains  over  most 
of  the  corn-growing  sections  of  the  state. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  has  improved 
with  the  exception  of  the  southeastern 
and  the  northwest  and  north  central  sec- 
tions where  the  rains  did  not  extend. 

Oats  were  injured  more  severely  than 
wheat.  The  extreme  heat  caught  large 
acreages  in  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  state  in  the  blossom  or  milk 
stages.  In  these  sections  the  crop  was 
quite  largely  harvested  for  hay.  A  pro- 
duction of  52,093,000  bushels  is  fore- 
casted, which  is  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  the  June  1  fore- 
cast and  nearly  nineteen  million  bushels 
less  than  last  year's  crop. 

Barley  also  suffered  severely  from  the 
dry  hot  weather  of  June.  The  greatest 
depreciation  was  in  the  northwest  coun- 
ties, where  most  of  the  barley  is  grown. 
The  forecasted  production  is  9,180,000 
bushels.  Much  of  the  barley  was  cut 
for  hay  in  the  blossom  or  milk  stage. 

The  excessive  heat  of  June  came  at 
a  most  critical  time  for  potatoes.  The 
early  planting  is  best,  but  the  potato 
outlook  for  Kansas  is  rather  poor.  The 
Government  report  rates  the  crop  for 
the  state  at  55  per  cent,  or  a  total  pro- 
duction of  3,720,000  bushels  from  80,000 
acres.  Last  year  we  produced  4,446,000 
bushels  from  78.000  acres.  The  crop  is 
being  dug  in  the  Kaw  Valley,  where 
fifty  commercial  growers  rate  the  con- 
dition July  1  as  only  46  per  cent. 

The  grain  sorghum  acreage  of  the 
state  is  given  as  about  one  and  three- 
quarter  millions.  This  is  exclusive  of 
eane,  or  sweet  sorghum.  Last  year  we 
planted  over  two  million  acres  of  grain 
sorghums.  The  condition  is  given  as 
78,  which  is  better  than  last  year  at  the 
same  time. 
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Corn  Land  for  Wheat 

June  conditions  over  most  of  Kansas 
were  especially  favorable  for  corn  culti- 
vation. The  corn  farmer  always  dreads 
a  wet  June.  It  means  weeds  and  grass 
in  the  corn  and  a  lot  of  extra  work  to 
get  it  cleaned  out  later.  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  harvesting,  threshing,  and 
haying  are  pushing  jobs.  Following  a 
wet  June  the  corn  crop  too  often  must 
struggle  along  through  the  dry  weather 
which  is  sure  to  come  later  without  be- 
ing cleaned  of  weeds  and  grass. 

This  year  corn  is  coming  into  the  try- 
ing period  of  the  year  for  this  crop  in 
far  better  than  average  condition.  It 
is  clean,  and  the  later  cultivation  can 
be  light.  Too  much  cultivation  injures 
corn  after  it  gets  large  enough  to  fill 
all  the  surface  between  the  rows  with 
foots.  When  it  gets  foul  as  a  result 
of  too  much  wet  weather  early  in  the 
season  it  is  sure  to  be  injured  in  the 
process  of  tearing  out  the  weeds  and 
grass.  From  present  indications  it 
would  seem  that  more  than  the  usual 
acreage  of  corn  land  will  be  in  the  right 
condition  for  seeding  to  wheat  this  fall. 
We  need  to  grow  as  much  wheat  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  seeding  wheat 
in  corn  land  in  the  handling  of  the  crop 
from  now  on.  Where  the  corn  crop  goes 
into  the  silo  it  will  be  off  the  land  in 
time  to  do  what  little  additional  work 
may  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  seed-bed 
condition.  Well-cultivated  corn  land 
needs  little  additional  work  to  prepare 
it  for  wheat.  In  fact  many  times  the 
wheat  can  be  drilled  in  the  stubble  with- 
out any  additional  work.  We  have  had 
quite  a  large  acreage  increase  of  wheat 
>n  Eastern  Kansas  the  past  year,  and 
thpre  is  no  reason  why  a  large  acreage 
should  not  again  be  seeded  the  coming 


fall.  As  wheat  is  handled  in  Eastern 
Kansas  in  connection  with  other  crops, 
it  should  be  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
at  present  priees. 

An  engine  gets  noisier  as  it  gets  older. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  watching  it 
closely  and  making  the  needed  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  from  time  to  time. 
The  clutch  collar  will  work  loose  and 
have  to  be  repaired.  The  timing  gears 
wear  and  have  to  be  replaced.  The  valve 
tappets  should  be  kept  ^ad justed  as  they 
will  become  very  noisy  "if  they  open  up. 

Look  on  the  bright  side.  If  there  is 
no  bright  side,  polish  up  the  dark  one. — 
Exchange. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.J.Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Hoteteins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Han. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
24 — Bert  Harriman,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 

15 —  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Effingham, 
nsas. 

16 —  Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
31 — F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
1— E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
6 — Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 

6 —  M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

7 —  Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 

8 —  Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Ka 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 
Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 
Oct.  18 — Wreath  &  Givens,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Andrew  Kosar,  of  Delphos,  Kansas,  owner 
of  Grand  View  Farm  and  one  of  the  good 
herds  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas  in  this 
state,  reports  the  sale  of  his  good  herd 
boar,  Hercules  2d,  and  three  choice  sows 
to  Mr.  Engle,  of  Abilene,  Kansas. 


I.  W.  Poulton,  of  Medora,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Red  Polled  cat- 
tle in  the  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Poulton  has  been  breeding  Red  Polled 
cattle  for  years  and  only  high  class  bulls 
have  been  used  in  his  herd.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  cows,  all  bred;  also  a  fine  lot  of 
yearling  heifers. 


E.  M.  Reckards,  of  Ozawkie,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Chester 
White  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing  well  and 
young  stock  growing  out  fine.  Mr.  Reckards 
has  been  breeding  pure-bred  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years  and  all  of  the  pop- 
ular blood  lines  of  the  breed  are  represented 
in  his  herd.  At  present  a  feature  of  the 
herd  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  in- 
cluding good  herd  material. 


A.  E.  Whitzel,  of  Sterling,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  This  herd  was  founded  in  1907  and 
now  consists  of  fifty-three  head  of  registered 
cattle.  Among  the  herd  bulls  that  have 
been  used  in  this  herd  are  such  bulls  as 
Blucher,  Enterprise,  Orphan  Boy,  Duke,  and 
other  noted  sires.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock. 
Mr.  Whitzel  also  makes  a  specialty  of  pure- 
bred seed  corn. 


A.  H.  Burg,  of  Lakin,  Kansas,  reports  his 
herd  of  pure-bred  Duroc  Jerseys  doing  well. 
Mr.  Burg  owns  one  of  the  good  Duroc  herds 
in  Kansas.  Illustrator  and  Pathfinder  blood 
lines  predominate  in  his  herd.  This  year  he 
raised  a  choice  lot  of  March  pigc  that  have 
grown  out  fine. 


L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  of  Belleville,  Kansas, 
owners  of  Corydale  Farm  and  one  of  the 
heavy  producing  herds  of  Holsteins  in  Kan- 
sas, report  their  herd  making  a  good  record 
again  this  year.  The  senior  herd  sire  of 
this  herd  was  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  94245, 
followed  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir  Iuka 
199300,  a  son  of  Creamelle  Korndyke  Lad, 
the  great  Fields  bull.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing cows  and  a  fine  lot  of  record-bred 
young  stock.  

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RECKARD  S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 


The  World's  Champion 
Bred  Sow  Sale 


AUGUST  8,  1918 


FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  BIG  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 
All  Bred  to  the  Champion  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

We  have  selected  forty-five  head  of  our  best  sows,  all  bred 
to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  for  September  litters.  We  want  every 
breeder  of  big  Poland  Chinas  to  be  our  guest  August  8  and 
view  the  splendid  offering  of  brood  sows.  Please  send  today 
for  nicely  illustrated  catalog.  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Address 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL,        Howard,  Kansat 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.     Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 

SZf^rrffn.  Write  f°r  pHceS  a"d     R-  A-  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,    a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 


Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  Of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -  -  MISSOURI 

B.  C.  SETTLES 

MAKES    A    SPECIALTY  OF 
MANAGING  JERSEY  SALES. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Palmyra       -       -  Missouri 
Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull   calves  —  some   ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON.  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Domwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 

POLAND  CHINAS 
PALMER'S  BIG  POLANDS 

Fall  boars  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Sir  Dud- 
ley, and  Exile,   and  out  of  choice  big-type 
dams.     They  are  good  ones. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  ROUTE  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and  October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar   prospect.     Fifty   bred   sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH   -    -   OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 


LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLXLEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

Registered  Big-Boned  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs — Young  stock  for  sale  at  all  times, 
either  sex.     Address  Walter  Dodd,  Jasper,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hish-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FRANK  RI  A  K  F  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
riVrAlXIV  DLANE,Imal!esales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  SSSSSSSS, 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable  - 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  sea  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7, 
Charltan.  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CatvM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from* 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings, 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

Two  extra  good  ones,  year  old,  ready  for 
service.    Priced  for  quick  sale. 
A.  E.  WHITZEL      -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  vearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference.  Harvevvllle  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  ......  HARVEY  VILLE,  KANSAS 
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Pointers  for  Prospective  Tractor  Buyers 

Successful  Tractors  are  Developed  Through  Actual  Work  on  Many  Farms 


YOU  MUST  SETTLE  THE  TRACTOR 
QUESTION 

Your  business  is  farming,  which 
requires  implements,  machines  and 
power.  The  business  of  The  Har- 
vester Company  is  to  supply  you 
with  just  the  machines  and  power 
you  need  for  your  work.  Just  now 
we  are  both  deeply  interested  in  the 
problem  of  a  safe,  dependable,  eco- 
nomical farm  power. 

You  may  have  a  tractor.  If  not, 
you  are  probably  needing  one.  Prac- 
tically every  farmer  is  now  in  one 
class  or  the  other.  We  cannot  prop- 
erly analyze  your  individual  power 
needs  without  seeing  your  land  or 
talking  with  you,  but  we  can  point 
out  some  things  that  will  help  you 
in  making  the  wisest  decision  when 
you  finally  select  a  tractor. 

Our  interest  in  your  decision  goes 
deeper  than  you  may  think.  No  matter 
what  tractor  you  buy,  sooner  or  later 
you  will  undoubtedly  hitch  it  to  some  of 
our  machines.  It's  the  machines  that  do 
the  farm  work,  and  they  can  do  it  prop- 
erly only  when  the  power  is  right. 

POWER  AND  POWER  MACHINES  MUST  BE 
ADAPTED  TO  ONE  ANOTHER 

As  you  know,  The  Harvester  Company 
pioneered  the  harvesting  machine  business, 
beginning  about  seventy-five  years  ago.  In 
the  meantime  they  have  produced  many 
other  necessary  field  and  belt  machines.  No 
one  yet  has  suggested  a  better  way  to  har- 
vest grain  than  with  the  binder  they  devel- 
oped through  years  of  experience.  Many 
of  the  machines  you  are  using  owe  their 
present  efficiency  to  that  same  long  experi- 
ence. 

Isn't  it  logical  that  The  Harvest^  Com- 
pany with  all  this  knowledge  of  farming 
should  know  what  kind  of  tractor  would 
best  operate  all  your  machines?  Who, 
would  you  say,  could  be  in  better  position 
to  supply  the  right  kind  of  power,  than  a 
concern  that  has  for  so  many  years  made 
both  farm  machines  and  tractors? 


PRODUCED  TRACTORS  YEARS  AGO 

No  world  war  or  sudden  demand  caused 
The  Harvester  Company  to  develop  a  trac- 
tor. The  farm  power  and  labor  conditions 
which  the  war  has  only  intensified  existed 
years  ago.  Knowing  these  conditions  The 
Harvester  Company  started  producing 
tractors  over  twelve  years  ago.  Since  then, 
in  peace  and  war,  they  have  never  relaxed 
their  efforts  to  develop  tractor  power  to  a 
point  where  most  farmers  could  use  it 
profitably. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Every  power  unit  must  be  designed  for 
the  particular  kind  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed. The  automobile  is  well  designed 
with  lots  of  power,  but  useless  for  plowing, 
harvesting  and  threshing,  because  it  is  not 
hooked  up  right  for  that  work.  A  tractor 
may  be  well  designed  as  a  power  unit  for 
field  work,  and  still  not  be  hooked  up  right 
for  belt  work.  Again,  it  might  be  well 
adapted  for  belt  work  and  very  poor  for 
drawbar  work  because  it  could  not  stand 
the  field  strains  that  wreck  every  machine 
not  especially  built  to  stand  them.  A  suc- 
cessful tractor  is  not  only  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  work  to  be  done,  both  field 
and  belt,  but  must  be  economical  in  opera- 
tion and  one  that  farmers  can  keep  in  run- 
ning order.  Every  part  liable  to  damage 
or  wear  must  be  easy  to  get  at  for  adjust- 
ment or  repair. 

The  Harvester  Company's  years  of  ex- 
perience with  tractor  power  and  both  belt 
and  drawbar  machines  has  enabled  them 
to  provide  a  most  successful  and  economi- 
cal power  for  all  purposes.  Without  farm- 
ing experience  no  firm  can  be  sure  that  its 
tractor  will  be  successful.  _  Real  tractors 
are  developed  by  wide  experience  with  both 
the  tractor  and  the  machines  it  must  oper- 
ate. Many  of  their  most  valuable  qualities 
are  hidden  beneath  the  surface  and  only 
show  up  when  the  work  is  extra  hard.  Be- 
hind every  International  Harvester  tractor 
stands  twelve  years'  tractor  experience,  not 
on  a  draftsman's  table  or  in  a  pattern  shop, 
but  in  the  factories  and  on  the  thousands 
of  farms  where  International  Harvester 
tractors  have  been  in  use  for  years  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  twenty-five  for- 
eign countries. 


MORE  THAN  A  TRACTOR 

As  soon  as  a  tractor  is  sold  by  many  con- 
cerns, the  deal  is  closed.  Everything  you 
get  is  in  the  tractor.  They  have  nothing 
more  to  sell. 

We  sell  a  complete  line  of  farm  machines. 
Every  time  you  need  a  machine,  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  business  with  you.  Every  time 
we  sell  you  a  satisfactory  machine,  we  have 
that  much  better  chance  to  secure  your  fu- 
ture business. 

The  concern  that  sells  tractors  only  can 
rest  content  with  one  sale — satisfactory  or 
not.  We  cannot.  We  want  to  sell  you 
other  machines  after  you  have  purchased  a 
tractor.  If  our  tractors  should  not  live  up 
to  our  promises,  we  would  lose  not  only 
your  tractor  business  but  your  confidence 
in  the  other  machines  that  we  sell.  In  this 
respect  we  have  more  at  stake  than  most 
concerns  selling  farm  machines. 

To  give  satisfaction  to  our  customers, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  after,  is  a 
vital  matter  with  us.  In  order  to  do  it,  we 
have  developed  a  distributing  organization 
of  ninety  branch  houses  each  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  machines  and  repair 
parts,  backed  up  by  a  dealer's  services  une- 
qualled by  any. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

Come  to  Salina,  Kansas,  if  you  possibly 
can,  July  29th  to  August  3rd.  The  National 
Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina  this  year 
will  be  far  different  from  the  usual  plowing 
demonstration.  All  kinds  of  work  for 
which  the  tractor  is  adapted  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. This  will  be  your  first  and  only 
chance  this  year  to  compare  every  type  of 
tractor  in  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It 
will  also  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
value  of  the  suggestions  we  have  made 
above. 
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A  SCHOOL  WAR  GARDEN  ARMY 

Delphos  Community  Sets  the  Pace  in  Directing  Energy  in  Children 


SCHOOL  superintendent  and  a 
school  board  of  three  men  who 
were  quick,  progressive,  and  un- 
selfish enough  to  see  a  great  op- 
portunity, not  only  for  their  own  school 
district  but  for  all  the  children  in  neigh- 
boring districts,  are  responsible  for  put- 
ting Ottawa  County  on  the  map  in  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work.  These  four  men, 
however,  could  have  done  nothing  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  their  people,  and 
Delphos,  wide  awake,  energetic  little 
town  that  it  is,  rose  valiantly  to  the 
rescue.  By  this  one  act  they  have  done 
for  their  county  what  no  other  district 
of  equal  size  has  ever  yet  accomplished 
in  Kansas. 

Funds  for  Providing  Leadership 
During  the  year  1918  sufficient  funds 
were  appropriated  by  the  Government 
whereby  fifteen  counties  of  Kansas  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  having  county 
club  leaders,  these  leaders  to  be  selected 
by  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Depart- 
ment which  is  a  part  of  the  division  of 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
Ottawa  County,  due  to  the  splendid  club 
work  formerly  done  by  her  boys  and 
girls,  was  entitled  to  one  of  these  lead- 
ers, providing  the  county  did  its  part. 

The  club  authorities  visited  this 
county  and  put  the  proposition  before 
the  county  officers.  Providing  the 
county  would  furnish  headquarters  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  local 
expenses,  the  salary  of  a  club  leader 
would  be  met  by  federal  funds.  Prac- 
tically every  public  organization  in  the 
county  was  consulted  but  each  in  turn 
felt  that  the  undertaking  was  far  too 
large.  Finally  when  it  seemed  that  every 
possible  source  had  been  tried  and  that 
the  boys  and  girls  were  again  to  be  dis- 
appointed and  left  without  a  leader, 
Delphos  and  her  noble  far-sighted  school 
board  took  up  the  proposition.  "Let 
such  a  chance  as  this  go  out  of  our 
county?  Never!  Our  boys  and  girls 
mean  more  to  us  than  any  other  part 
of  our  population.  They  are  our  future 
citizens  and  what  is  for  their  good  and 
interest  is  worth  our  consideration." 
Must  Have  Right  Leader 
Therefore  they  took  upon  themselves 
and  their  small  district  the  responsibility 
of  financing  and  providing  their  county 
with  a  public  benefit.  Next  came  the 
task  of  securing  a  person  to  fill  this 
position.  Did  they  take  just  anyone 
handy?  No.  They  searched  throughout 
the  county  for  a  person  whom  the  chil- 
dren all  loved;  for  a  person  who  was 
really  capable  of  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  the  true  standards  of  citizenship, 
namely,  self  reliance,  independence, 
truth,  and  co-operation.  Such  a  person 
is  Miss  Jessie  G.  Adee,  the  present  county 
club  leader  of  Ottawa  County.  Miss 
Adee  was  formerly  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  knows  and  loves  every 
single  one  of  her  boys  and  girls. 

What  Delphos  has  done,  other  towns 
with  equal  progressiveness  and  spirit 
can  do.  It  is  not  a  large  city  or  even 
centrally  located  in  the  county!  But  the 
influence  and  good  started  in  that  one 
locality  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Ottawa  County  has  spread  all  over  the 
state  and  even  to  the  Club  Department 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  the  past  season  Miss  Adee  or- 
ganized in  her  county  the  United  States 


By  Marion  Mateer,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Department,  Kansas  Agricultural  College 


School  Garden,  an  organization  having 
five  companies  with  a  total  membership 
of  ninety.  These  companies  make  use 
of  the  vacant  ground  in  different  locali- 
ties and  not  a  weed  is  allowed  to  grow 
in  peace.  Each  member  is  also  required 
to  have  an  individual  garden  one  rod 
square.  Expenses  are  all  figured  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  each  child  will 
know  exactly  the  amount  he  has  made 
on  his  gardening.  Does  this  not  promote 
industry  and  patriotism?  In  addition  to 
the  garden  supervision,  Miss  Adee  has 
seven  poultry  clubs  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  120  members,  and  two  pig 
clubs  with  twelve  members.  What  boy 
will  not  feel  two  inches  taller  if  he 
knows  that  the  pig  he  is  raising  is  going 
to  help  feed  the  Allies  next  winter? 
Club  Members  Busy  and  Happy 

The  girls  of  the  county  are  organized 
into  bread  clubs  for  the  conservation  of 
wheat  flour,  and  twenty- six  canning 
clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  are  helping  to  store 
away  food  for  this  winter. 

Miss  Adee  is  a  true  helper  for  her 
boys  and  girls.  When  old  straw  is 
needed  for  mulching  the  gardens,  she 
goes  with  the  youngsters  to  haul  straw 
instead  of  asking  for  the  time  of  some 
busy  farmer.  They  borrow  horses  not 
otherwise  in  use,  and  unload  a  hayrack 
of  oats  in  order  to  obtain  a  wagon.  The 
aim  of  club  work  is  to  make  the  child 
independent  and  individually  responsible. 

Patriotic  parades,  picnics,  and  pro- 
grams are  planned  and  carried  out  most 
effectively.    Poultry  tours  and  garden 


inspection,  not  to  mention  pig  judging 
contests,  are  helpful  forms  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  club  members.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  poultry  club  boys, 
chaperoned  by  their  leader,  had  a  jolly 
picnic.  So  much  fun  is  possible  where 
they  all  have  a  common  aim  and  inter- 
est! Club  songs  are  sung  everywhere 
and  even  a  few  new  verses  have  been 
written  especially  for  these  boys  and 
girls,  such  as  "The  Battle  Cry  of  'Feed 
Them',"  to  the  tune  of  "Rally  'Round 
the  Flag." 

Workshop  at  School  House 
In  the  basement  of  the  Delphos  School 
there  is  a  room  where  boys  and  girls 
can  bring  their  tools  and  materials  to 
build  nests  for  their  prize  hen3,  feed- 
ing troughs  for  use  in  the  pig  club  con- 
tests, or  cutworm  sprays  for  the  contest 
garden.  Upstairs  there  is  a  kitchen 
where  the  girls  can  bake  bread  and  try 
different  conservation  recipes,  the  results 
of  which  they  are  privileged  to  take 
home  for  dinner.  Here  also  the  boys  are 
allowed  to  clean  vegetables  from  their 
gardens  for  canning.  "Why  are  all  these 
duties  such  pleasures?"  you  ask  Be- 
cause the  children  are  living  up  to  their 
.club  pledge,  "I  consecrate  my  head,  my 
heart,  my  hands,  and  my  health,  through 
food  production  and  food  conservation,  to 
help  win  the  World  War  and  World 
Peace." 

Probably  in  no  other  community  in 
this  state  are  the  children  busier  and 
happier.  Miss  Adee  has  a  task  for  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  She  is  their  big 
"playfellow"  who  makes  the  smallest 


THESE  boys  and  girls  are  the  officers  of  the  Delphos  School  Garden 
Army.  It  is  not  a  dress  parade.  They  are  in  the  service  uniform. 
They  love  and  honor  their  commander-in-chief,  Miss  Adee,  and  both 
officers  and  privates  are  putting  a  lot  of  pep  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
various  things  they  are  doing.  It  is  really  work,  but  they  are  making  it 
seem  like  play,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  tireless  in  their  gardening, 
poultry  and  pig  raising  and  other  club  activities. 


duty  look  like  something  pleasant  and 
worth  while.  The  Boy  Scouts  delight 
in  doing  "good  deeds"  in  behalf  of  club 
work. 

Lesson  from  Delphos  Community 

All  of  this  good,  however,  cannot  come 
to  a  community  where  no  spirit  of  pro- 
gressiveness or  co-operation  exists. 
Either  the  county,  or  as  in  this  instance 
an  individual  town,  mu3t  stand  back  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  providing  funds  and 
supplying  a  club  leader. 

Don't  you  want  your  boys  and  girls 
to  be  useful,  energetic,  and  happy? 
Don't  you  realize  that  their  interest  and 
welfare  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
your  county  and  nation  than  a  mere 
little  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month?  This  is  your  opportunity.  Be 
progressive  and  far-sighted.  Delphos  lias 
set  the  pace;  surely  you  are  not  going 
to  be  outdone.  Help  make  your  com- 
munity influential  and  your  boys  and 
girls  better  citizens.  Don't  put  it  off. 
Do  it  now.  Has  your  county  a  club 
leader?    If  not,  why  not? 

Poultry  Club  Roundup 

The  first  annual  picnic  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  poultry  clubs  of  Jefferson 
County  was  held  in  Briner's  Grove  just 
east  of  Oskaloosa  Friday,  July  12,  with 
every  club  in  the  county  but  one  repre- 
sented. Six  clubs  put  on  demonstrations 
in  powdering  hens  for  lice,  selecting  eggs 
for  display,  candling  eggs,  and  testing 
eggs.  The  silver  cup  was  carried  off  by 
Plum  Grove,  with  Veta  Roberts  as  dem- 
onstrator in  egg  testing.  Honorable 
mention  was  given  to  Pleasant  Point 
and  Lone  Tree  clubs.  Plenty  of  fried 
chicken  and  deviled  eggs  were  provided 
for  the  picnic  dinner  by  the  young  poul- 
try raisers. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Jefferson  County 
have  raised  about  a  thousand  chickens 
this  year.  Of  course  the  chickens  have 
not  reached  maturity,  but  they  are  now 
past  the  danger  point  unless  a  pro-Ger- 
man skunk  or  weasel  or  rat  should  get 
in  his  deadly  work.  The  different  breeds 
owned  by  club  members  of  the  county 
are:  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte?, 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black 
Minorcas,  Anconas,  and  geese. 

Ernest  H.  Wiegand,  of  the  extension 
division  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, was  present  and  gave  several  dem- 
onstrations to  the  boys  and  girls  and 
answered  many  questions.  Club  songs 
were  sung,  and  when  the  members  de- 
parted all  felt  glad  they  belonged  to  the 
poultry  club. 

"Set  hens;  hatch  chicks; 
Grow  pullets  our  way, 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily. 
Winter  layers  will  pay." 

Mrs.  Jessie  S.  McCaffebtt, 

County  Club  Leader. 


Our  Flag  Is  Still  There 

The  flag  is  still  flying  over  the  wheat 
bin.  Intelligence  and  patriotism  saved 
the  colors.  Now  let's  plant  "Old  Glory" 
on  the  sugar  bin  so  firmly  that  1919 
will  see  our  flag  still  there. 

Make  one  spoonful  of  sugar  do  the 
work  of  two  every  day  until  the  war  is 
through. 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO  MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.   Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages.  B  i 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.   Read  the  offer  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following: 

Name  '.  R.  F.  D  

Town  .'.  ■   State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 
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NEW  DEANS  AT  K.  S.  A.  C. 

The  position  of  dean  of  agriculture 
and  director  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  formerly  held  by  President  W. 
M.  Jardine,  has  just  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Francis  D.  Farrell,  a 
practical  farmer  and  a  leader  in  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Previous  to  entering  college  Mr.  Far- 
rell was  on  a  Wyoming  cattle  ranch.  In 
working  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture he  has  supervised  actual  farm  oper- 
ations. He  is  associated  also  in  a  large 
farming  enterprise  on  western  land. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  graduated  from  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  in  1907,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
cept one  year  spent  as  director  of  the 
branch  experimental  farms  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

For  the  last  four  years  Mr.  Farrell 
has  been  chief  of  the  division  supervising 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries on  government  irrigated  land  in 
fifteen  western  states.  The  work  has 
been  chiefly  in  live  stock,  including  im- 
provement of  breeding  and  management, 
production  of  special  feed  crops,  and  the 
utilization  of  range  lands  for  summer 
grazing. 

Mr.  Farrell  created  a  very  good  im- 
pression on  the  members  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  staff  during  a  recent  visit 
which  he  made.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  bulletins  and  special  articles. 
He  will  take  up  his  work  September  1. 

A  new  dean  of  the  home  economics 
division  has  also  just  been  appointed, 
this  being  necessary  because  of  the  un- 
usual demands  on  the  time  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Pierce  Van  Zile  for  work  as  dean  of 
women.  Dr.  Helen  B.  Thompson,  a  well 
known  scholar  in  nutrition,  is  the  new 
dean  of  home  economics.  This  will  leave 
Mrs.  Van  Zile  free  to  devote  her  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  duties  of  dean 
of  women.  Doctor  Thompson  is  a  Kan- 
san,  holding  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
science  and  master  of  science  from  our 
Agricultural  College.  She  has  studied 
under  Dr.  L.  B.  Mendel  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  holds  a  doctor's  degree  from 
that  institution  and  in  addition  a  degree 
of  master  of  arts  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. She  has  been  highly  successful  as 
a  teacher  of  her  chosen  subjects  in  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Lincoln 
College,  Rhode  Island  State  College, 
Brown  University,  New  Hampshire  State 
College,  and  Connecticut  College. 
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JUDGES  OF  SUPREME  COURT 

The  personnel  of  our  Supreme  Court 
is  of  vital  importance.  We  do  not  know 
as  much  about  our  courts  and  judges  as 
we  should.  The  work  of  a  judge  is  not 
spectacular.  Probably  very  few  people 
in  the  state  have  very  clear  ideas  as  to 
the  type  of  men  now  serving  on  our 
supreme  bench.  The  man  who  is  per- 
forming honest,  efficient  service  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  state  seldom  is 
found  proclaiming  his  achievements  from 
the  housetops.  For  that  reason  voters 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  vote  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  to  nominate  con- 
didates. 

This  year  we  have  but  one  contest, 
namely,  that  between  Justice  R.  A. 
Burch  and  A.  A.  Graham.  We  are  writ- 
ing these  lines  because  we  feel  that  vot- 
ers in  the  primary  are  likely  to  go  to 
the  polls  with  little  or  no  information 
about  some  of  the  candidates,  and  espe- 
cially judges.  We  hope  you  will  make 
some  effort  to  inform  yourselves  so  as 
to  be  able  to  vote  intelligently.  In  this 
connection  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Judge  Burch  is  widely 
known  outside  of  Kansas  for  his  able 
decisions  and  particularly  for  his  cour- 
age in  cutting  out  red  tape  and  tech- 
nicalities. His  opponent  is  a  lawyer  of 
ability,  but  we  should  not  fail  to  give 
consideration  to  the  record  made  by  such 
a  judge  as  Justice  Burch. 
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_  Remember  that  the  soldier's  chance  of 
life  depends  upon  the  support  given  him 
by  the  folks  back  home. 


Attend  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina 

NEXT  Monday,  July  29,  will  be  the  opening  day  of  the  big  National 
Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina.  Over  fifty  tractor  and  plow 
companies  will  demonstrate  their  machines  in  the  field  performing 
the  various  farm  operations.  In  addition  each  day  a  number  of  machines 
will  be  going  through  tests  showing  their  drawbar,  and  belt  power.  There 
will  be  other  tests  of  efficiency  of  the  various  outfits  shown. 

All  the  companies  are  sending  large  numbers  of  their  best  men  to 
explain  the  various  points  which 'may  come  up  in  the1  course  of  the  week. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  get:  first-hand  information 
showing  the  very  latest  accomplishments  in  power  farming.  The  demon- 
strations will  continue  five  days,  closing  Friday,  August  2.  The  editor 
of  Kansas  Farmer  will  be  present  a  part  of  the  week  and  will  report 
some  of  the  results  of  our  observations  in  our  issue  of  August  10. 


Can  We  Stand  Steadfast? 

WHEN  we  as  a  nation  took  up  arms  in  this  greatest  conflict  of  the  ages  we 
had  not  fully  counted  the  cost  of  carrying  it  through  to  a  just  and  tri- 
umphant conclusion.  The  war  lords  of  Germany  had,  on  the  contrary,  a3 
they  supposed,  counted  the  cost  and  made  all  their  preparations  through  the  years 
that  have  passed  until  they  were  ready  to  start  on  their  program  of  conquest  with 
the  assurance  that  they  could  win.  Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  awful 
cost,  can  we  be  steadfast  and  keep  the  great  issue  for  which  we  are  contending 
closely  in  mind,  not  only  the  men  at  the  front,  but  the  people  behind  the  lines, 
who  will  probably  be  the  first  to  falter? 

As  President  Wilson  stood  at  the  tomb  of  Washington  on  Independence  Day 
and  addressed  the  diplomatic  force,  he  made  it  clear  that  our  participation  in  this  I 
war  was  but  the  fruitage  of  what  our  forefathers  planted  in  1776,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  now  it  is  our  privilege  to  concert  with  men.  of  every  nation  in  making 
the  liberties  of  America  the  liberties  of  every  people  as  well.  In  closing  he  reiter- 
ated his  program  of  no  compromise  with  Prussianism  in  the  following  words: 

"There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  No  halfway  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  is 
conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace: 

"1.  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can  separately, 
secretly  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or  if  it  can  not  be 
presently  destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

"2.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of 
economic  arrangement  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned  and  not  upon 
the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which 
may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  it3  own  exterior  influence  or 
mastery. 

"3.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  towards  each 
other  by  the  same  principles  of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilized 
society  that  govern  the  individual  citizens  of  all  modern  states  in  their  relations 
with  one  another;  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  covenants  may  be  sacredly 
observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  selfish  injuries  wrought  with 
impunity,  and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the  handsome  foundation  of  a 
mutual  respect  for  right. 

"4.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  peace  which  shall  make  it  certain 
that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and 
serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal 
of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  international  readjustment 
that  can  not  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be 
sanctioned. 

"These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence.  What  we  seek  is  the 
reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organ- 
ized opinion  of  mankind. 

"These  great  ends  cannot  be  achieved  by  debating  and  seeking  to  reconcile  and 
accommodate  what  statesmen  may  wish,  with  their  projects  for  balances  of  power 
and  of  national  opportunity.  They  can  be  realized  only  by  the  determination  of 
what  the  thinking  peoples  of  the  world  desire,  with  their  longing  hope  for  justice 
and  for  social  freedom  and  opportunity. 

"I  can  fancy  that  the  air  of  this  place  carries  the  accents  of  such  principles 
with  a  peculiar  kindness.  Here  were  started  forces  which  the  great  nation  against 
which  they  were  primarily  directed  at  first  regarded  as  a  revolt  against  its  rightful 
authority  but  which  it  has  long  since  seen  to  have  been  a  step  in  the  liberation  of 
its  own  people  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  I  stand  here  now 
to  speak — speak  proudly  and  with  confident  hope — of  the  spread  of  this  revolt, 
this  liberation,  to  the  great  stage  of  the  world  itself!  The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia 
have  roused  forces  they  knew  little  of — forces  which  once  roused,  can  never  be 
crushed  to  earth  again;  for  they  have  at  their  heart  an  inspiration  and  a  purpose 
which  are  deathless  and  of  the  very  stuff  of  triumph." 


SILOS  FOR  WESTERN  KANSAS 

We  have  repeatedly  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  silo  is  indispensable  on  the 
live-stock  farm  of  Western  Kansas.  Live 
stock  is  a  business  depending  on  a  sure 
feed  supply.  It  is  a  type  of  farming 
which  must  almost  of  necessity  be  prac- 
ticed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
western  third  of  our  state.  With  a  silo 
or  two  on  the  farm  there  need  be  no 
sacrificing  of  live  stock  because  of  an 
exhausted  feed  supply.  If  live  stock  is 
very  extensively  handled,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  store  a  good  reserve  of  feed 
in  the  good  years  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  an  occasional  poor  year.  Silage  can 
be  kept  over,  so  this  is  perfectly  feasible. 
Many  live-stock  farmers  have  demon- 
strated the  possibilities  in  carrying  over 
silage  and  feeding  it  a  year  or  two  later 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  shortage  of 
feed. 

A  silo-building  campaign  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  four  western  tiers  of  coun- 
ties beginning  August  5.  The  plan  is  for 
each  county  to  conduct  its  campaign  in 
a  single  week,  either  the  week  beginning 
August  5  or  the  week  beginning  August 
12.  Like  the  campaign  in  the  counties 
of  Eastern  Kansas,  this  one  in  Western 
Kansas  is  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
activities  of  county  agents,  farm  bu- 
reaus, or  county  councils  of  defense.  The 
State  Council  of  Defense  has  carefully 
gone  into  the  silo  question,  and  regards 
it  as  of  enough  importance  to  use  its 
influence  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  as  many  people  as  possible, 
in  these  two  sections  of  the  state  par- 
ticularly. 

Two  days  of  each  week  will  be  devoted 
to  visiting  farmers  having  silos,  and  at 
each  place  the  owner  will  be  asked  to 
give  his  experience  in  detail.  In  addi- 
tion men  of  experience  in  feeding  silage 
both  to  beef  and  dairy  cattle  will  be 
present  and  give  additional  information. 
The  subject  of  silo  construction  will  also 
be  studied,  although  no  particular  type 
of  silo  is  being  urged.  Probably  in  the 
west  end  of  the  state  considerable  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  pit  silo, 
since  a  silo  of  this  type  is  satisfactory 
under  Western  Kansas  conditions  and 
requires  a  minimum  of  actual  cash  out- 
lay. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  it 
will  largely  be  a  matter  of  getting  silos 
which  can  be  rapidly  constructed. 

Last  year  there  was  some  trouble 
about  deliveries  of  silos,  some  being 
ordered  and  not  delivered.  Silo  com- 
panies have  given  assurance,  however, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  silo? 
this  year  but  must  have  the  orders  soon, 
not  later  than  August  10,  and  earlier  if 
possible. 

This  Western  Kansas  silo  campaign 
should  result  in  the  building  of  a  good 
many  silos  in  that  section.  By  depend- 
ing on  the  silo  as  a  means  of  preserving 
and  storing  feed,  live-stock  farming  can 
be  made  dependable  and  safe.  We  would 
urge  our  readers  to  watch  closely  for 
local  announcements  and  plan  to  go  on 
the  visiting  trip  in  your  home  county. 
You  do  not  have  to  take  the  word  of 
some  theorist  on  this  silo  question. 
There  are  men  enough  in  every  one  of 
the  counties  in  question  who  have  had 
actual  experience.  Go  and  find  out  for 
yourself  what  these  users  of  silage  have 
to  say. 
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It  very  seldom  comes  amiss  on  the 
live-stock  farm  to  have  a  little  extra 
feed  such  as  can  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  a  catch  crop.  We  would  suggest  that 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  your  being 
short  on  feed  for  the  live  stock  next 
winter,  you  try  drilling  in  some  late 
crops,  such  as  feterita  or  Sudan  grass, 
in  the  oat  stubble  land.  Sometimes  it 
is  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  require 
plowing,  although  as  a  rule  better  re- 
sults will  follow  plowing  the  land  be- 
fore seeding.  In  Eastern  Kansas  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  grow  quite  a  crop 
of  feed  on  oat  stubble  land  handled  in 
this  way.  The  land  might  as  well  grow 
a  feed  crop  as  weeds.  Unless  it  is  to  be 
planted  to  wheat  in  the  fall  it  will  be 
in  better  condition  for  the  next  crop 
than  to  be  left  alone  to  grow  weeds. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

Where  and  When  Co-operative  Marketing  Should  Be  Undertaken 


flAPID  development  of  co-operative 
marketing  activities  among  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  place  during  recent  years. 
The  popular  faith  in  co-operation  as  a 
means  of  improving  marketing  methods 
has  been  very  strong  and  has  brought 
about  the  formation  of  a  large  number 
of  associations.  Indeed,  the  term  "co- 
operation" has  been  employed  in  such  a 
way  that  many  people  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  a  co-operative  organization 
offers  a  solution  for  almost  all  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  marketing  of 
farm  products.  While  a  great  deal  may 
be  accomplished  through  organized  ef- 
fort when  it  is  properly  applied  and 
correctly  employed,  too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  co- 
operation is  not  automatic  and  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind. 
Faith  in  the  possibilities  of  co-operation 
is  essential  to  its  success,  but  this  faith 
must  be  expressed  in  deeds  as  well  as 
in  words. 

Under  certain  conditions,  a  fanners' 
co-operative  marketing  organization  may 
be  the  means  of  improving  the  business 
conditions  of  its  members.  Co-operation 
may  be  considered  a  remedy  which,  when 
properly  applied  at  the  proper  time  to 
the  proper  patient,  may  be  expected  to 
give  relief.  When  the  farmers  of  a  dis- 
trict undertake  co-operative  activities, 
they  must  have  faith  in  the  remedy. 
Each  must  be  willing  to  lay  aside  his 
individual  desires  and  take  the  whole 
remedy,  the  bitter  portions  as  well  as, 
the  sweet.  This  means  that  each  must 
be  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his 
freedom  of  action;  must  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  majority;  must  be  willing  to 
bind  himself  to  a  definite  contract  and 
then  live  up  to  that  agreement,  even 
though  there  may  come  a  time  when  to 
do  so  would  result  in  a  temporary  loss. 

Each  member  must  realize  that  the 
management  of  the  business  must  be 
intrusted  to  one  or  more  persons  selected 
because  of  superior  skill  and  experience, 
and  that  the  management  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  satisfactory  re- 
sults if  it  is  hampered  by  the  inter- 
ference of  those  whom  it  attempts  to 
serve.  If  the  members  of  a  co-operative 
organization  do  not  feel  that  the  men 
to  whom  they  have  intrusted  the  man- 
agement are  better  qualified  to  know 
what  to  do  and  when  and  how  to  do  it 
than  they  themselves,  why  have  such 
men  been  employed?  When  we  consider 
how  seldom  the  management  of  a  farm- 
ers' co-operative  association  has  any  real 
control  of  the  business,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  success  of  such  organizations 
has  been  as  great  as  it  has. 

Not  only  must  the  personal  attitude  of 
the  members  be  favorable  to  a  business 
plan  of  organization,  but  local  conditions 
must  be  such  as  to  make  organized  mar- 
keting advisable.  Too  many  co-operative 
organizations  are  formed  when  condi- 
tions are  not  ripe  for  the  undertaking 
of  such  an  enterprise.  Many  organisa- 
tions fail  because  they  are  not  founded 
on  necessity.  Every  co-operative  organ- 
ization should  result  from  a  widespread 
demand  based  on  a  well-felt  need. 

Ordinarily,  a  community  which  spe- 
cializes on  one  or  a  few  products  offers 
a  more  promising  field  for  a  co-operative 
marketing  organization  than  one  which 
produces  small  amounts  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  products.  A  farmer  nat- 
urally will  devote  more  attention  to  an 
organization  which  markets  his  principal 
products"  than  one  which  handles  prod- 
ucts which  are  raised  by  him  as  side 
lines. 

If  the  service  rendered  by  existing 
marketing  agencies  is  unsatisfactory,  a 
co-operative  marketing  organization  is 
likely  to  receive  heartier  support  than 
if  the  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting system.  This  factor  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  when  a  co- 
operative organization  is  proposed.  An 
association  should  be  formed  only  when 
it  can  perform  profitably  some  definite 
service,  for  an  organization  without  a 
definite  purpose  is  not  likely  to  accom- 
plish very  much.  Prejudice  and  mis- 
conception make  a  very  insecure  founda- 
tion for  co-operative  effort. 

Precautions  to  Be  Observed 

There  are  a  number  of  precautions  to 
be  observed  in  the  organization  of  co- 
operative associations.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  demand  for  organized  effort 
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A  CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE  to  be  successful 
must  grow  from  below  upward.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
form  a  large  central  organization  before  it  has  been 
tested  in  a  small  way  and  the  details  of  the  plan  care- 
fully worked  out. 

MANY  CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISES  FAIL  be- 
cause of  lack  of  support.  Every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  hold  members  together.  Usually 
the  area  covered  should  be  limited.  A  scattered  mem- 
bership is  more  difficult  to  hold  together. 

SELFISHNESS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  is  the  great- 
est single  obstacle  to  successful  co-operation.  Selfish- 
ness and  petty  jealousies  have  no  place  in  co-operative 
undertakings.  It  is  team  work  that  counts.  Play  the 
co-operative  game  as  a  team  plays  a  football  game. 

LACK  OF  SUFFICIENT  BUSINESS  causes  many 
failures.  Co-operative  marketing  associations  should 
not  be  undertaken  unless  there  is  enough  business  in 
sight  to  make  it  worth  while.  This  means  as  large  a 
membership  as  possible  and  guaranteed  support. 

SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
pave  the  way  for  co-operative  business  associations. 
The  community  improvement  club  can  teach  value  of 
co-operation  for  business  purposes  while  members  are 
learning  to  work  together.  As  a  child  creeps  before  it 
walks  and  runs,  so  a  community  must  first  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  co-operation. 


should  come  from  those  who  unite  to 
form  the  organization.  Another  impor- 
tant point  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
organization  should  grow  from  below 
upward.  The  mistake  frequently  is  made 
of  attempting  to  form  a  large  central 
organization  before  organized  effort  in 
a  small  way  has  been  tried  out  success- 
fully and  the  details  of  the  plan  care- 
fully worked  out.  A  number  of  co- 
operative organizations  fail  because  of 
lack  of  support,  and  on  that  account 
every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  hold  the  members  together. 
Ordinarily  a  co-operative  association 
should  cover  only  a  limited  area.  If  a 
large  territory  is  included,  the  member- 
ship is  scattered  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  organization  intact. 


One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  suc- 
cessful co-operation  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  individual.  The  success  of  a  co- 
operative undertaking  depends  largely 
on  the  support  it  receives  from  its  mem- 
bers. On  this  account  it  is  important 
that  the  members  understand  clearly  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  expects  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  results,  in  order  that 
they  may  realize  fully  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them.  The  members  should 
not  be  led  to  expect  impossible  results 
from  an  organization.  The  making  of 
sweeping  claims  may  serve  to  attract 
people  to  the  association  and  may  assist 
in  its  organization,  but  unless  the  organ- 
ization is  able  to  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions these  claims  are  likely  to  react 


Soldiers  Study  Tractors 


nHESE  men  of  the  37th  Engineers 
are  taking  a  two-weeks'  course  of 
instruction  in  tractor  construction 
and  operation.  The  work  is  being 
given  at  the  manufacturing  plant  of  one 
of  the  big  tractor  companies  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  The  men  were  enlisted  from 
nearly  every  branch  of  engineering  and 
constructive  industry  and  most  of  them 
had  had  some  experience  in  the  care  of 
motors. 

In  addition  to  the  shop  work  they 
were  given  repair  work  and  actual  field 
work.  Most  of  the  men  had  never 
plowed  with  a  tractor  before,  but  they 
picked  it  up  very  quickly.  Each  man  in 
the  company  plowed  every  day,  using 


different  sized  tractors  and  styles  of 
plows.  To  test  them  in  repair  work  the 
instructors  practiced  the  rather  unique 
method  of  "queering"  a  tractor  and  put- 
ting it  up  to  the  soldier  student  to  get 
it  running  again. 

The  men  ate  and  slept  at  the  plant, 
the  barracks  being  furnished  by  the 
motor  department  and  the  meals  being 
taken  in  a  big  dining  room  maintained 
for  employes.  The  men  learned  a  great 
deal  about  tractors  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  they  were  there.  In  all 
probability  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  these  men  in  instructing 
the  farmers  of  Europe  in  the  use  of  the 
tractor. 


SOME  OF  UNCLE  SAM'S  SOLDIERS  LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  AND  CARE  FOE 

TRACTORS 


very  strongly  against  the  movement. 
Each  member  should  understand  very 
clearly  that  the  success  of  his  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  him  and  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  do  his  part.  Selfishness  and 
petty  jealousies  have  no  place  in  any 
co-operative  undertaking. 

Lack  of  sufficient  business  to  make 
the  operation  of  a  marketing  organiza- 
tion practical  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  A  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociation should  not  be  undertaken  un- 
less the  volume  of  business  available  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while.  As 
large  a  membership  as  possible  should 
be  secured,  because  there  is  a  direct  con- 
nection between  membership  and  the 
support  accorded  to  an  organization. 
Disregard  of  this  fact  has  resulted  in 
the  failure  of  some  organizations. 

The  attitude  of  farmers  in  a  commu- 
nity toward  co-operative  effort  cannot 
be  ignored  in  organizing  an  association. 
The  statement  that  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization must  be  founded  on  a  definite 
and  well-felt  need  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful is  true  to  a  large  extent  at  least. 
If  the  growers  have  not  reached  the 
stage  where  they  are  ready  to  give  up 
individual  effort  for  co-operative  effort, 
the  necessary  support  to  make  an  organ- 
ization successful  is  likely  to  oe  absent. 
Social  and  Educational  Organizations 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between 
co-operative  marketing  organizations 
and  the  more  general  associations  formed 
for  educational  and  social  purposes. 
Many  communities  are  not  ready  for  co- 
operative marketing  activities,  and  fre- 
quently a  social  or  educational  organiza- 
tion in  such  a  neighborhood  is  invalu- 
able in  teaching  its  members  the  value 
of  co-operation  and  how  to  co-operate. 
Just  as  a  child  creeps  before  it  learns  to 
walk  and  run,  so  a  community  has  to 
understand  the  fundamentals  and  the 
requirements  of  co-operation  before  great 
results  can  be  obtained  from  organiza- 
tion. An  educational  or  social  associa- 
tion, when  properly  directed,  furnishes 
an  excellent  place  for  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  organization  and  market- 
ing problems  and  in  this  way  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  co-operative  mar- 
keting activities. 

Marketing  farm  products  is  the  big- 
gest problem  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  It  is  a  business  proposition 
and  must  be  handled  in  a  business  way. 
There  is  no  political  cureiall  for  the  diffi- 
culties existing  along  this  line.  Produc- 
ers of  farm  commodities  can  most  ef- 
fectually handle  this  matter  of  market- 
ing by  genuine  co-operation.  Farmers 
of  Kansas  have  made  splendid  progress 
along  this  line.  It  works  both  ways. 
For  example,  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
binding  twine  used  in  Shawnee  County 
this  year  was  bought  co-operatively 
through  the  Grange.  Co-operation  along 
all  lines  is  certain  to  be  widely  extended. 
We  will  give  later  more  specific  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  most  successfully  con- 
duct co-operative  selling  enterprises. 

Injurious  Insects 

Injurious  insects  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  menace  to  crop  production 
of  all  kinds.  Insects  comprise  fully  four- 
fifths  of  the  animal  kingdom,  there  be- 
ing 400,000  species  in  existence.  The 
losses  due  to  insects  run  yearly  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  United  States.  A 
knowledge  of  how  to  prevent  insect  in- 
jury is  one  of  the  essentials  of  farming. 
The  book,  "Injurious  Insects  and  Use- 
ful Birds,"  will  help  to  solve  many  of 
the  problems  of  insect  control.  Its 
author,  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  has  over 
twenty  years'  experience  in  economic 
entomology.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his 
field  and  has  prepared  one  of  the  best 
books  on  the  market  covering  this  sub- 
ject in  a  popular  manner.  Insect  pest9 
of  all  kinds  are  described  and  illus- 
trated, tlieir  habits  given,  and  methods 
of  control  described  for  each  species. 
The  four-footed  pests  are  also  described 
and  practical  methods  given  for  their 
control.  The  illustrations  are  not  only 
very  numerous  and  clear,  but  exception- 
ally attractive,  a  number  being  color 
plates.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  farm  library.  It  is  one 
of  the  Lippincott  Farm  Manual  series. 
It  sells  for  $2. 


"Extravagance  costs  blood,  the  blood 
of  heroes." — Lloyd  George. 
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KEEPING  THE  FLOCK  IN  HEALTH 

Sheep  Most  Responsive  to  Kind  Treatment  and  Sanitary  Surroundings 


jF  ALL  the  domestic  animals,  none 
are  more  responsive  to  kind  treat- 
ment and  hygienic  surroundings 
than  the  sheep.  It  is  equally  true 
that  none  possess  less  resistance  to  dis- 
ease, and  when  once  attacked  succumb 
more  readily  than  do  sheep.  The  old 
adage  that  an  onnce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure  is  truer  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  flock 
than  in  any  other  class  of  domestic 
animals. 

The  first  essential  in  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings of  the  flock  should  be  high, 
well  drained  and  well  ventilated  quar- 
ters for  both  winter  and  summer.  As 
long  as  the  winter  quarters  are  dry  and 
free  from  draughts,  it  matters  little  how 
cold  they  are,  excepting,  of  course,  dur- 
ing the  lambing  season.  Low,  damp, 
poorly  ventilated  barns  predispose  the 
animals  to  colds,  pneumonia  and  kin- 
dred diseases.  Once  a  sheep  is  affected 
with  pneumonia,  recovery  is  rare.  Low, 
damp  pastures  in  the  summer  time  lead 
to  parasitic  infestation  and  occasionally 
to  blackleg,  anthrax,  and  hemorrhagic 
septicemia.  The  latter  three  diseases 
can  be  successfully  combated  by  vaccina- 
tion. Foot  rot  is  another  disease  brought 
on  by  damp,  filthy  surroundings.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  hav- 
ing the  winter  quarters  high,  dry  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  pastures  well 
drained.  If  such  conditions  exist  the 
losses  from  parasitic  diseases,  pneu- 
monia and  foot  rot  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  should  be  very  small  in- 
deed. The  sheep  is  a  native  of  high,  dry 
surroundings  and  as  such  we  must  pat- 
tern after  nature,  or  as  in  all  other  di- 
gressions from  nature's  way,  pay  the 
penalty. 

Fresh  Water 

Important  as  clean,  dry  surroundings 
are,  pure  fresh  water  is  equally  as  im- 
portant. The  all  too  common  practice 
of  allowing  the  flock  to  drink  from  stag- 
nant pools  in  the  pasture  or  even  from 
a  stream  which  drains  from  a  pasture 
where  sheep  are  kept  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  Water  from  such 
sources  is  almost  certain  to  be  contam- 
inated with  the  eggs  of  many  of  the 
various  parasites  affecting  sheep,  as  well 
as  carriers  of  the  germs  of  some  of  the 
infectious  diseases  to  which  the  sheep  is 
subject.  The  ideal  water  supply  comes 
from  a  well  or  spring  where  there  is  no 
possible  chance  for  pollution  with  the 
eggs  of  parasites  or  germs  of  infectious 
diseases. 

In  the  summer  time  the  water  should 
always  be  kept  fresh  and  cool,  not  cold, 
however,  preferably  in  a  shaded  spot, 
while  in  the  winter  time  it  i3  much  bet- 
ter if  it  can  be  kept  reasonably  warm. 
It  should  never  be  ice  cold.  While  it  is 
true  that  nature  has  made  provision  so 
that  the  sheep  can  stand  external  cold 
without  harm,  yet  internally  the  animal 
possesses  little  resistance  to  cold  in  the 
form  of  frozen  feeds  or  ice  water.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  a  sheep  will  not 
drink  enough  cold  water  in  the  winter 
time  to  properly  carry  on  digestion,  re- 
sulting in  constipation  and  diminished 
gains,  or  in  severe  cases  diarrhea  and 
death  if  the  condition  is  not  promptly 
remedied.  Ice  water  given  to  pregnant 
ewes  in  some  cases  has  been  known  to 
produce  abortion. 

Errors  in  feeding  often  seriously  men- 
ace the  health  of  the  flock.  Frozen  or 
mouldy  silage  is  almost  sure  to  produce 
Berious  intestinal  disorders  often  lead- 
ing to  death.  Too  much  roughage  with 
too  little  concentrates  often  produces 
constipation  or  impaction  of  the  first 
stomach,  which  if  not.  immediately 
treated,  ends  fatally.  In  feeding,  the 
animals  should  be  kept  under  close  ob- 
servation to  see  that  they  are  getting 
enough  laxative  feed  in  the  way  of  sil- 
age, roots  or  concentrates,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  too  much  of  such  feeds 
must  not  be  given,  especially  to  preg- 
nant ewes,  or  bad  results  will  follow. 
The  condition  of  the  animal's  bowels  is 
the  best  guide  to  follow.  High-priced 
mutton  and  wool,  and  high-priced  feed, 
not  only  make  it  profitable  from  a 
health  standpoint  to  keep  the  animals 
in  a  good,  thrifty,  growing  condition, 
but  from  a  financial  one  as  well. 

One  other  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  flock  is  exercise.  Pregnant  ewes 
especially  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 


By  Dr.  I.  D.  Wilson,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
in  American  Sheep  Breeder 


strong  lambs  unless  they  have  regular 
exercise  during  the  period  of  pregnancy. 
Of  course  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  the 
animals  out  during  stormy  weather,  but 
on  all  dry  days  they  should  have  plenty 
of  range.  Many  successful  sheep  men 
force  their  flocks  to  take  exercise  by 
having  part  of  the  feeding  racks  forty 
or  fifty  rods  from  the  barn.  While 
such  a  practice  mean3  more  work,  yet 
these  men  are  rewarded  by  vigorous 
breeding  stock  and  strong,  healthy 
lambs. 

Parasitic  Trouble 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  sheep 
falls  heir,  none  give  the  flock  owner  as 
much  concern  as  those  caused  by  para- 
sites. In  the  past  many  sheep  men 
have  been  put  out  of  business  by  para- 
sitic diseases  of  their  flocks.  In  the 
future  with  more  men  going  into  the 
sheep  business,  trouble  from  parasites  is 
sure  to  increase  unless  intelligent  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  keep  them  under  con- 
trol. Once  a  flock  is  infested  with  para- 
sites, its  complete  cleaning  up  is  very 
difficult.  The  important  question  to  an- 
swer then  is,  can  a  clean  flock  be  raised 
from  infested  breeding  stock?  Fortu- 


While  such  a  plan  involves  considerable 
extra  labor,  yet  it  is  time  well  spent, 
as  a  sheep  suffering  from  nodular  dis- 
ease never  makes  rapid  gains,  especially 
in  the  winter  time.  The  greatest  losses 
from  the  disease  occur  during  the  win- 
ter months  when  the  animals  are  on  dry 
feed.  The  affected  animals  become  un- 
thrifty and  weak.  If  many  parasites  are 
present,  death  results.  Post-mortem  ex- 
amination reveals  from  one  to  several 
hundred  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
or  larger  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines 
caused  by  the  parasite  having  buried 
itself  there. 

The  Stomach  Worm 
Probably  the  most  difficult  parasite 
which  we  have  to  combat  is  the  stom- 
ach worm.  It  is  a  reddish-brown, 
thread-like  worm  a  little  over  an  inch 
in  length,  living  chiefly  in  the  fourth 
stomach.  It  does  its  harm  by  absorb- 
ing nutritive  elements  from  the  stomach, 
by  abstracting  blood  from  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  and  by  producing  a  poison- 
ous substance  which  destroys  the  red 
blood  cells.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  conducted  in  an  effort  to  find  some 
method  of  pasture  rotation  or  bare-lot 
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nately  in  the  case  of  most  parasites  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant parasites  individually.  Prob- 
ably no  disease  is  more  widely  spread 
among  sheep  than  nodular  disease.  Hie 
life  history  of  the  parasite  causing  this 
disease  is  imperfectly  known,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  most  cases,  at  least,  the 
infection  is  taken  in  by  the  sheep  with 
the  food  or  drinking  water.  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated,  first  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Experiment  Station,  and  later  by 
others,  that  by  what  is  known  as  the 
bare-lot  method  of  feeding,  clean  lambs 
can  be  raised  from  infested  ewes.  Es- 
sentially this  method  consists  of  provid- 
ing the  Iambs  with  food  and  water  not 
contaminated  by  the  feces  of  the  ewes. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  ewes  with  their 
Iambs  are  not  allowed  to  run  on  pas- 
ture together,  but  are  kept  in  a  bare 
lot  free  from  all  vegetation.  All  food  is 
fed  in  racks  and  troughs  so  constructed 
that  none  will  drop  upon  the  ground  and 
become  contaminated.  The  watering 
troughs  are  also  arranged. so  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  their  becoming  con- 
taminated with  feces  of  infected  sheep. 
After  the  lambs  become  old  enough  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  that  they 
suckle  twice  a  day,  the  lambs  can  be 
kept  in  one  pasture,  and  their  mothers 
in  another.  Of  course  the  pasture  where 
the  Iambs  are  kept  should  be  one  that 
is  positively  known  to  be  free  from  in- 
fection, which  generally  means  land 
which  has  not  been  pastured  by  sheep 
the  year  previous,  and  is  well  drained. 


feeding  to  control  this  parasite,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  such  methods  have 
proven  of  little  avail.  It  is  known  that 
the  young  larvae  are  taken  in  with  the 
food  or  drinking  water,  and  that  lambs 
become  infected  at  an  early  age  by  tak- 
ing in  the  larvae  as  they  suckle  their 
contaminated  mothers.  The  most  pro- 
nounced symptoms  are  noted  in  Iambs 
and  yearlings.  In  Iambs  the  first  symp- 
toms usually  are  noticeable  just  after 
weaning.  At  this  time  they  gradually 
fall  away  in  flesh,  become  weak,  and  if 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  pale 
in  color;  later  swellings  appear  about 
the  neck  and  brisket.  Of  course,  all  in- 
fested Iambs  do  not  succumb  to  the  dis- 
ease, the  greatest  loss  being  from  lack 
of  thrift.  Once  a  flock  is  infested,  it 
cannot  be  hoped  to  entirely  rid  it  of  the 
parasites.  Their  control  can  in  a  large 
measure,  however,  be  accomplished  by 
proper  management,  such,  as  pasture  ro- 
tation, and  at  all  times  plenty  of  pure 
water,  and  by  medicinal  treatment  with 
copper  sulphate,  gasoline  or  one  of  the 
various  combinations  of  iron,  arsenic, 
areca  nut  and  salt. 

Another  parasite  of  considerable  im- 
portance is  the  lung  worm.  It  is  gray- 
ish-white in  color  and  about  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  life  history  is  not  completely 
known,  yet  it  is  known  that  the  organ- 
ism will  live  for  a  long  time-  in  moist 
soil,  outside  of  the  animal's  body.  The 
first  symptom  noticed  in  the  affected 
animals  is  a  more  or  less  violent  cough, 
later  difficult  breathing,  emaciation  and 


debility.  The  cough  is  especially  notice- 
able during  exercise.  Post-mortem  ex- 
amination reveals  the  parasites  in  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  Until  Horius 
and  Freeborn  of  California  discovered 
the  chloroform  treatment,  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done  to  relieve  this 
condition.  The  chloroform  treatment 
has,  however,  proven  to  be  very  effec- 
tive. The  affected  animals  are  given 
enough  chloroform  by  inhalation  to  make 
them  stagger.  This  produces  enough  ir- 
ritation to  start  the  animals  coughing 
and  thus  expels  the  worms  which  have 
been  partly  anesthetized  by  the  chloro- 
form. As  the  animal  swallows  most  of 
the  parasites  as  they  are  expelled  from 
the  lungs,  a  saline  purge  should  follow 
in  two  or  three  hours.  Food  and  water 
must  be  so  placed  that  it  cannot  become 
contaminated  with  the  infective  feces. 
This  treatment  should  be  repeated  in 
about  three  days,  two  or  three  treat- 
ments usually  being  sufficient  to  prac- 
tically rid  the  animals  of  infection. 
After  such  treatment  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  keep  the  animals  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  keep  free  from  infection. 

During  the  winter  months  the  disease 
known  as  gid  causes  the  flock  owner 
more  or  less  trouble  in  most  sections  of 
the  country.  This  disease  is  caused  by 
the  cystic  form  of  a  tape  worm  common 
to  dogs,  foxes  and  wolves.  The  eggs  are 
passed  out  with  the  feces  of  those  ani- 
mals and  when  taken  up  with  the  drink- 
ing water  of  the  sheep  hatch  out  into 
the  larva  form  which  finally  finds  its 
way  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Here 
it  develops,  causing  pressure  on  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  of  the  sheep.  The 
symptoms  produced  are  clearly  those  of 
brain  trouble,  causing  the  animal  to 
travel  in  a  circle  or  stand  with  its  head 
pushed  in  a  corner  or  against  a  wall. 
Little  or  nothing  is  practical  in  the  way 
of  treatment.  However,  the  disease  can 
be  prevented  by  providing  the  flock  with 
water  uncontaminated  with  the  feces  of 
dogs,  foxes  or  wolves  which  harbor  the 
adult  form  of  the  tape  worm.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  those  animals 
should  never  be  allowed  to  devour  the 
carcass  of  a  sheep  having  died  of  the 
disease — a  method  by  which  the  disease 
has  been  spread  on  the  western  ranges. 

A  parasite  causing  the  sheepmen  con- 
siderable annoyance  is  the  larval  form 
of  the  sheep  gad  fly.  The  adult  fly  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  house 
fly.  During  the  summer  months  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs  around  the  nos- 
trils of  the  sheep;  in  a  few  days  they 
hatch  out  into  the  larval  form  which 
crawl  back  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  Here  they  remain  during 
the  winter  in  the  form  of  a  grub  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  caus- 
ing the  affected  animal  considerable  ir- 
ritation manifested  by  a  discharge  from 
the  nostrils.  The  condition  rarely  pro- 
duces death,  the  loss  being  that  of  less- 
ened gains  and  loss  of  condition.  Prob- 
ably the  mo3t  practical  way  to  prevent 
infection  is  to  smear  pine  tar  about  the 
noses  of  the  flock  during  the  summer 
months,  which  will  generally  keep  the 
adult  fly  away  from  the  sheep.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  practical  way  by  bor- 
ing two  concentric  holes  in  a  log,  the 
smaller  hole  being  the  deeper.  Salt  is 
then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  smaller 
hole,  while  pine  tar  is  smeared  around 
the  larger.  When  the  animal  comes  to 
get  salt,  it  will  then  automatically  smear 
its  nose  with  the  tar.  In  case  of  valu- 
able animals,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  have  the  grubs  surgically  removed. 

The  liver  fluke  is  a  parasite  that  oc- 
casions considerable  loss  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  United  States.  The  worm  is 
lance-shaped,  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  adult  form  lives  in 
the  liver  where  it  causes  yellowish  no- 
dules, each  of  which  contains  one  of  the 
flat  ovoid  worms.  As  the  fluke  requires 
the  snail  as  an  immediate  host,  and  as 
the  larvae  are  taken  in  with  the  drink- 
ing water,  plainly  the  mode  of  preven- 
tion of  the  infection  is  to  provide  pure 
water  and  well-drained  pastures.  Once 
an  animal  is  infected  but  little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treatment  aside  from 
giving  it  extra  care  and  if  possible  get- 
ting it  ready  for  market,  Lambs  are, 
most  often  affected. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


IT  THIS  season  of  the  year  the 
different  jobs  on  the  farm  pile 
up  in  a  most  bewildering  man- 
ner. The  cultivation  of  the  corn 
■would  not.be  hard  to  handle  if  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  did  not  have  to 
be  cut  and  put  up  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  cultivation  work.  Then  the  second 
cutting  comes  on  in  the  midst  of  har- 
vesting and  stacking  or  threshing  small 
grain.  In  some  cases  the  late  corn  cul- 
tivation has  not  been  completed  when 
these  jobs  come.  On  the  alfalfa-growing 
farm  hay  making  is  almost  a  continuous 
performance.  The  weather  is  not  always 
favorable  for  making  good  hay  and 
rapid  work  is  necessary  not  only  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way  of  some  other  press- 
ing job,  but  in  order  to  get  it  cured 
properly. 

Adequate  hay-making  machinery  in 
first  class  condition  is  a  great  advantage 
in  handling  hay.  A  hay  fork  is  almost 
indispensable  where  very  much  hay  is 
handled,  and  most  barns  are  equipped 
with  forks.  The  use  of  a  hay  sling  is 
not  so  common.  By  the  use  of  slings, 
which  are  laid  flat  on  the  wagon  rack 
before  and  during  the  process  of  load- 
ing, much  time  is  saved  in  cleaning  tip 
the  last  of  the  load.  Otherwise  it  would 
have  to  be  pitched  to  the  mow  by  hand. 

The  side-delivery  rake  is  another  tool 
tbat  greatly  facilitates  hay-making.  By 
its  use  the  hay  can  be  cured  largely  in 
the  windrow  and  then  taken  up  by  the 
hay  loader.  This  saves  time  and  cuts 
out  the  work  of  bunching  the  hay  and 
pitching  it  by  band.  If  it  happens  to 
rain  when  the  hay  is  in  the  windrow,  it 
ean  be  turned  with  the  rake,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  hand  labor.  A  crew  of  six  men 
and  eight  horses  using  a  good  hay 
loader,  a  barn  fork,  and  sling,  .will  put 
in  the  barn  from  two  to  three  tons  of 
hay  an  hour. 

The  most  rapid  and  effective  way  of 
handling  hay  is  by  the  use  of  the  buck 
rake  and  same  type  of  hay  stacker. 
Where  a  large  amount  of  hay  must  be 
put  up  in  a  short  period  of  time,  these 
tools  are  almost  necessary  with  the 
present  shortage  of  labor.  The  hay  may 
be  shocked  or  taken  directly  from  the 
windrow  when  weather  conditions  are 
right.  Five  men  and  six  horses  will 
stack  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons 
an  hour  with  such  an  outfit  when  han- 
dled effectively.  There  are  various 
stackers  on  the  market  giving  very  sat- 
isfactory results  and  there  are  also  many 
home-made  devices. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  effective  work 
in  haying  without  having  a  full  haying 
crew.  In  many  eases  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  hire  enough  extra  labor  to 
handle  the  hay  crop  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Some  plan  might  be  worked  out 
"whereby  adequate  equipment  is  avail- 
able, requiring  several  men,  the  extra 
labor  being  obtained  by  exchanging  work 
with  neighboring  farmers.  With  good 
equipment  and  a  full  crew,  the  hay  on 
two  farms  can  usually  be  handled  in  less 
time  than  if  each  farm  attempted  to 
handle  its  own  work  with  a  smaller 
crew  and  less  effective  equipment. 

It  is  especially  necessary  this  year  to 
bave  carefully  laid  plans  for  keeping  the 
farm  work  going.  The  use  of  improved 
machinery  of  the  most  effective  type 
and  co-operation  between  neighboring 
farms  in  order  to  have  enough  labor  to 
nse  the  machinery  to  the  best  advan- 
tage will  help  in  overcoming  a  difficult 
labor  situation. 


Fighting  Grasshoppers 

Considerable  grasshopper  damage  has 
been  reported  from  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  Kansas.  Grasshoppers  at  times 
lave  done  a  great  deal  of  damage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  practical  to  poison  grasshoppers,  com- 
pletely checking  their  depredations  on 
farm  crops.  The  poison  bran  mixture  is 
,Used  for  this  purpose,  the  formula  being 
,the  result  of  very  careful  experimenta- 
tion.   The  ingredients  are  as  follows: 

1  Twenty  pounds  of  bran;  1  pound  Paris 
green,  white  arsenic  or  London  purple; 

2  quarts  of  molasses  or  corn  syrup;  3 
•ranges  or  lemons,  and  34  gallons  of 
water.  Mix  the  bran  and  the  poison 
thoroughly  in  a  tub.  Squeeze  the  juice 
of  the  oranges  or  lemons  into  the  water, 
ehop  the  remaining  pulp  and  peel  fine, 
adding  it  also.    Add  the  syrup  and  wet 


the  bran  and  poison  with  the  liquid, 
stirring  the  mixture  thoroughly.  This 
damp  mash  or  bait  should  be  sown 
broadcast  in  the  infected  areas  early  in 
the  morning  or  at  the  time  the  grass- 
hoppers are  beginning  to  move  about 
after  their  night's  rest.  Very  little  of 
the  poison  bait  is  eaten  after  it  becomes 
dry,  so  it  should  be  scattered  fresh  each 
morning,  placing  it  where  the  largest 
number  of  grasshoppers  will  find  it  most 
quickly.  When  sown  broadcast  in  this 
way  there  is  practically  no  danger  of 
poisoning  birds,  chickens,  or  live  stock. 

Checking  Threshing  Reports 

We  never  have  been  able  to  say  pos- 
itively just  how  many  bushels  of  wheat 
were  threshed  in  any  one  year.  All  re- 
ports have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
estimates.  This  year  it  looks  as  though 
by  means  of  the  system  of  threshing 
machine  reports  the  Food  Administration 
is  requiring  we  might  check  up  on  these 
estimates. 

Record  books  are  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  24,000  threshermen 
Of  Kansas.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
these  books  will  be  called  in  and  they 
will  show  how  much  grain  of  each  kind 
was  threshed  for  each  farmer.  In  addi- 
tion to  finding  out,  for  once  at  least, 
exactly  how  many  bushels  of  grain  were 
produced,  there  is  another  angle  to  this 
machine  record  for  each  job.  It  will  be 
easy  for  the  township  food  administra- 
tion to  find  out  who  has  grain  and  how 
much  in  case  of  an  emergency  such  as 
arose  last  May.  All  elevators  and  mills 
will  furnish  reports  of  the  grain  pur- 


selves  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with 
an  amount  in  excess  of  25  cents  a  barrel 
profit,  it  was  suggested  that  they  could 
release  themselves  from  the  difficulty  by 
selling  a  sufficient  amount  of  flour  at  a 
nominal  price  to  the  Food  Administra- 
tion or  the  Army  or  Navy  to  liquidate 
any  such  surplus  profit.  The  accounts 
of  millers  will  be,  and  are,  audited  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Food  Administration. 


Silo  Pays  for  Itself 

A  silo  paid  for  itself  in  one  year  on 
the  farm  of  Robert  P.  Campbell,  of  Har- 
per County.  The  first  silo  was  built  on 
Mr.  Campbell's  farm  in  1913,  which  he 
states  was  the  driest  year  on  record  for 
that  section.  He  put  eighty  acres  of 
feed  into  the  silo  that  year  and  then  did 
not  have  enough  to  fill  it.    But  he  says: 

"Every  bit  was  good,  and  the  silo,  we 
considered,  paid  for  itself  that  year. 
Have  filled  it  every  year  since  and  in 
one  year  twice.  Last  year  we  built  our 
second  silo.  We  consider  the  silo  the 
greatest  single  asset  for  cattle  in  this 
section  and  believe  silo  space  for  stor- 
ing for  lean  years  will  pay  well." 

Draft  Horses  to  Canada 

During  the  last  nineteen  months  the 
Percheron  breeders  of  the  United  States 
have  sold  more  than  1,000  Percherons  to 
Canadian  buyers.  Of  these,  611  were 
purchased  during  the  last  seven  months 
by  ninety-one  different  Canadian  buy- 
ers. Thirty-two  purchasers  were  lo- 
cated in  Alberta;  four  in  British  Colum- 


chased  and,  by  the  simple  matter  of 
subtracting,  the  grain  still  held  can  be 
located. 

Having  accurate  figures  will  be  of 
great  value  in  making  wheat  rules  for 
next  year  and  incidentally  if  anyone  is 
disposed  to  ignore  or  defy  regulations 
it  will  be  easy  to  locate  them. 

Flour  Milling  Profits 

The  Food  Administration  issues  the 
following: 

The  Food  Administration  has  made 
public  the  measures  that  were  taken 
earlier  in  the  season  to  prevent  profiteer- 
ing in  the  flour-milling  industry.  The 
millers,  under  the  original  regulations, 
were  allowed  a  maximum  gross  profit  of 
25  cents  a  barrel,  based  on  their  annual 
business.  The  business  is  a  seasonal  one 
and  can  not  be  determined  upon  a  few 
months'  operations.  The  milling  year 
ends  on  July  1,  and  as  some  differences 
of  opinion  had  arisen  between  the  mill- 
ers and  the  Food  Administration  as  to 
the  basis  upon  which  profits  were  to  be 
calculated,  the  question  was  referred  to 
a  committee  comprising  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Board,  with  Charles  Espenschied,  a  re- 
tired miller,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

The  chief  differences  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  millers  under  the 
regulations,  to  date,  revolve  upon 
whether  they  should  include  excess 
profits  taxes  as  a  part  of  their  expenses. 
Based  on  the  decision  which  was  sent 
out  to  the  millers  on  June  17,  neither 
excess  profits  tax  nor  income  taxes 
should  be  recognized  as  items  of  expense 
for  the  purposes  of  the  mills'  ac- 
counting. 

With  regard  to  millers  finding  them- 


bia;  twelve  in  Manitoba;  one  in  New 
Brunswick;  seven  in  Ontario;  and 
thirty-five  in  Saskatchewan.  ,Of  the  611 
sold  this  past  season,  239  were  mares. 
•  It  is  believed  that  this  constitutes  a  rec- 
ord for  the  exportation  of  any  kind  of 
pure-bred  live  stock  to  Canada.  These 
very  heavy  exportations  are  significant 
of  the  growing  popularity  of  Percherons 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  of  the 
Canadian's  firm  belief  in  the  prosperity 
in  store  for  breeders  of  good  draft 
horses. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  that  7,436  transfer  certificates, 
showing  sales  of  Percherons,  were 
cleared  through  the  offices  of  the  Per- 
cheron Society  of  America  between  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  and  June  24,  1918.  This 
shows  a  gain  of  4  per  cent  in  sales  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Measured  by  the  total  number  of  reg- 
istrations made  last  year,  Illinois  and 
Iowa  are  far  in  the  lead  of  all  other 
states  in  Percheron  production.  Out  of 
the  10,508  Percherons  recorded  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  Illinois  recorded 
2,386,  or  22.7  per  cent  of  the  total;  Iowa, 
2,110,  or  20.07  per  cent;  Ohio,  864,  or 
8.22  per  cent ;  Kansas  759,  or  7.22  per 
cent;  Nebraska  523,  or  4.97  per  cent; 
Minnesota  447,  or  4.25  per  cent;  Indiana 
440,  or  4.18  per  cent;  South  Dakota  392, 
or  3.73  per  cent;  North  Dkaota  370,  or 
3.52  per  cent;  Wisconsin  353,  or  3.35 
per  cent;  Missouri  308,  or  2.93  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania  244,  or  2.32  per  cent; 
Michigan  223,  or  2.12  per  cent;  Okla- 
homa 168,  or  1.59  per  cent;  Montana 
146,  or  1.38  per  cent;  and  Virginia  107, 
or  i.01  per  cent. 

Registrations  of  Percherons  were  made 
from  forty-seven  out  of  the  forty-eight 
states,  and  those  ranking  below  Virginia 
each  contributed  less  than  1  per  cent  of 


the  total.  New  York,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  Washington  and  Colorado, 
come  next  in  order  after  Virginia. 

The  Percherons  in  America  are  reared 
by  average  farmers  who  use  the  mares 
in  regular  farm  work.  Most  of  the  colts 
recorded  have  been  registered  by  men 
who  raise  only  one  or  two  colts  per 
year,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  10,508  registrations  made  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  were  made  by 
5,198  separate  breeders.  The  distribu- 
tion of  breeders  by  states  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  distribution  by  reg- 
istrations given  in  the  paragraph  above. 
— Wayne  Dinsmobe. 


Save  Railroad  Ties 

The  wastefulness  of  burning  up  dis- 
carded railroad  ties  has  got  on  the 
nerves  of  many  a  Kansas  farmer  living 
near  a  railway  line.  With  coal  out  of 
sight  in  price  and,  during  last  winter 
at  least,  almost  impossible  to  get  except 
in  small  quantities,  it  seemed  criminal 
to  see  great  piles  of  ties  going  up  in 
smoke. 

Thousands  of  ties  are  burned  annually 
on  every  railroad  division.  In  Western 
Kansas,  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
timber,  these  ties  are  greatly  desired, 
but  farmers  and  others  who  could  use 
them  have  always  had  to  stand  by  and 
see  the  fuel  burned  because  of  the  cus- 
tom of  burning,  to  which  all  railroads 
seemed  to  adhere. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  com- 
pleted making  it  possible  to  use  these 
old  ties  and  save  some  coal.  The  Food 
Administration  asked  farmers  to  plow  a 
fireguard  to  save  grain  stacks  from 
fires  set  by  passing  engines,  and  then 
the  railroads  were  in  turn  asked  to  turn 
over  the  old  ties  in  payment  for  this 
service.  It  is  an  act  of  thrift,  however 
it  came  about. 


New  Wheat  Grades 

The  amended  standards  for  wheat  be- 
came effective  July  15.  They  are  more 
liberal  than  the  former  standards.  This 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  wheat 
growers  as  it  will  mean  higher  grade 
and  therefore  better  prices  for  their 
wheat.  The  weight  per  bushel  require- 
ment has  been  reduced,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  moisture  is  allowed,  and 
larger  amounts  of  damaged  grains  and 
foreign  materials  are  permitted.  The  re- 
strictions on  admixtures  of^other  classes 
of  wheat  are  also  more  lenient.  The 
full  details  of  the  amended  grades  are 
given  in  the  Markets  Service  and  Regu- 
latory Announcement  No.  36,  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Wheat  growers  should  write 
for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  so  as  to  be 
able  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
standards  under  which  their  wheat  must 
be  sold. 


Economics  of  Silo  Building 

"A  silo  that  cost  $350  before  the  war 
can  be  bought  for  $500  now,"  says  Edw. 
C.  Johnson;  "an  increase  of  $150,  or  less 
than  50  perr  cent.  Alfalfa  hay,  corn, 
sorghums,  and  other  feeds  are  worth, 
twice  as  much  or  more  now  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  Therefore,  if  a 
silo  was  a  good  investment  then  it  is 
even  a  better  investment  now,  and  on  a 
beef  or  dairy  farm  of  160  acres  or  more 
often  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  in 
the  amount  of  feed  saved  and  the  in- 
creased production  of  beef  or  milk.  Less 
bushels  of  corn  or  wheat  will  buy  a  silo 
now  than  before  the  war." 


But  farmers  are  not  spectacular  per- 
formers— they  never  are.  They  do  not 
furnish  sensations  and  headlines.  They 
have  no  fixed  labor  day.  They  work  in 
season  and  out  of  season — from  early 
morning  till  dusk — but  they  do  not  work 
in  the  limelight.  They  are  not  in  the 
view  of  people  living  in  cities,  the  cen-, 
ters  of  intense  publicity.  *****  It  is 
one  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  save.  It  is 
one  thing  to  ask.  a  man  to  invest  in 
Liberty  Bonds.  These  things  tremen- 
dously aid  the  nation;  but  they  are  also 
a  certain  benefit  to  the  individual.  It 
is  another  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  put 
his  labor  and  capital  into  the  production 
of  food,  facing  the  hazard  of  the  weather, 
of  distribution,  and  of  the  market. — Ex- 
tracts from  Secretary  Houston's  address 
before  Iowa  State  Bankers'  Association. 


iTuly  27,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Farm  Advisory  Committee  Progressing 


|AST  March  a  farmers'  advisory 
committee  of  twenty-four  men 
was  appointed  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  men  were  selected 
with  reference  to  geographical  location 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  various 
agricultural  interests.  It  was  recognized 
that  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  organized  as  are  other  inter- 
ests for  protection  against  governmental 
action  by  various  war  boards.  These 
boards  often,  simply  from  lack  of  infor- 
mation, do  things  that  are  decidedly 
against  the  interests  of  farmers. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  as  to  the  value 
of  this  advisory  committee  in  its  capac- 
ity of  keeping  all  war  activities  in- 
formed as  to  agricultural  conditions.  It 
is  making  progress,  however,  and  it  is 
felt  that  farmers  have  real  representa- 
tion. As  a  move  towards  efficiency  the 
commission  has  appointed  a  subcommit- 
tee of  seven  members,  its  chairman  be- 
ing Henry  C.  Stuart  of  Virginia.  Oliver 
Wilson,  national  master  of  the  Grange, 
is  also  a  strong  member  of  this  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  holding  of  at 
least  four  meetings  each  year  of  the 
whole  committee,  in  March,  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  December.  The  executive 
committee  will  meet  often  and  one 
member  will  have  permanent  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  and  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  entire  agricultural  situa- 
tion through  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Chairman  Stuart  has  been 
given  a  place  on  the  War  Industries 
Board,  thus  being  in  a  position  to  repre- 
sent the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  on  this  important  war  board. 
This  committee,  having  as  it  does  in  its 
membership  officials  and  representatives 
of  various  national  agricultural  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Grange  and  the 
Farmers'  Union,  should  be  able  to  ren- 
der a  patriotic  service  to  the  country 
and  in  addition  be  in  position  to  pro- 
test against  any  injustice  to  the  people 
of  the  farms.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  National  Mas- 
ter Wilson  outlines  what  the  committee 
is  trying  to  do.   He  says : 

"There  has  been  much  speculation  as 
to  how  far  this  committee  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  and  whether  its  work  would 
be  of  any  real  benefit.  I  think  the  work 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  who  have  been 
chosen  as  an  executive  committee,  will 
prove  to  all  that  this  is  a  real,  live, 
active  committee,  and  they  are  expected 
to  consider  all  problems  affecting  agri- 
culture, 

"The  comrrlittee  was  in  session  from 
May  27  to  30.  It  had  before  it  many 
questions,  and  made  several  recommen- 
dations to  the  agricultural  department 
and  food  administrator.  It  is  not  in  the 
province  of  this  committee  to  make  the 
suggestions  public  until  passed  upon  by 
the  department.  This  committee  is  now- 
represented  on  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  will  be  called  to  counsel  whenever 
that  body  has  to  consider  the  fixing  of 
prices.  For  the  first  time  the  farmers 
will  have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs. 

"This  committee  is  desirous  of  hearing 
from  farmers  on  any  and  all  questions, 
and  especially  asks  members  of  the 
Grange  to  discuss  all  problems  which  in 
any  way  affect  agriculture,  and  forward 
their  conclusions  to  some  member  of 
this  committee,  and  it  will  receive  due 
consideration.  There  is  an  effort  being 
made  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
standardize  farm  machinery.  This  qaea- 
tion  was  before  the  executive  committee 
and  will  be  considered  very  carefully  by 
the  full  committee  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, probably  in  July.  If  farm  machin- 
ery is  to  be  standardized  it  should  be 
done  in  the  interests  and  to  the  profit 
of  the  user,  and  not  alone  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer. 
,  "After  the  committee  heard  many 
complaints  from  farmers  regarding  de- 
lay in  shipping  and  unloading  live  stock 
as  well  as  other  freight,  it  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

'"'It  is  resolved  as  the  sense  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  greatest  and  most  discour- 
aging obstacle  to  the  increase  of  agricul- 
tural production  in  every  line  is  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation of  freight,  resulting  In  losses  not 
only  from  limitation  of  business  in  non- 
perishables,  but  in  shrinkage,  damage,  and 
deterioration  in  quality  of  all  perishables, 
including  live  stock;  and  we  respectfully 
request  that  every  effort  be  made  to  remedy 
this  situation  as  rapidly  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  national  situation  may  permit.' 

"If  this  complaint  is  general  the  com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  know  it  by 
private  correspondence  or,  what  would 
be  better,  by  resolutions  passed  by 
Granges  and  other  farm  organizations. 


The  committee  stands  ready  to  consider 
any  question  which  affects  agriculture 
and  desires  the  full  co-operation  of  all 
farmers.  Again  I  urge  our  membership 
to  make  use  of  this  committee  in  mak- 
ing their  wants  known  to  government 
officials." 


Silo  for  Storing  Feed  Reserve 

Handling  live  stock  is  almost  essen- 
tial to  safe  farming  in  Western  Kansas. 
In  the  pamphlet,  "Silo  ia  War  Time," 
E.  J.  Guilbert  of  Wallace  County  gives 
his  experience  as  follows: 

"I  have  used  silage  more  or  less,  feed- 
ing my  herd  of  pure-bred  Galloways, 
since  1913,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  like  it  with  al- 
falfa hay  for  wintering  calves.  We  did 
not  put  up  any  last  year  on  account  of 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  fall,  and  surely 
missed  it,  especially  for  the  spring  feed- 
ing. The  silo  is  the  only  thing  to  solve 
the  feed  question  for  Western  .Kansas, 
where  some  years  we  have  a  shortage 
of  feed,  and  in  other  years  more  than 
we  need.  By  storing  in  the  silo  when 
the  crop  is  good,  one  can  hold  over  for 
the  lean  years.  I  have  used  corn,  cane, 
kafir,  and  milo,  all  making  good  silage. 
In  1913  we  filled  one  silo  with  a  mix- 
ture of  stunted  corn  and  Russian  thistle, 
which  made  very  good  feed.  Part  of  one 
silo  was  filled  with  straight  Russian 
thistle,  but  was  not  very  satisfactory." 

Mosquito  Repellant 

Where  time  and  circumstances  will  not 
permit  of  sanitary  means  of  control,  an 
effective  mosquito  repellant  can  be  made 
by  the  use  of  one  ounce  of  cedar  oil,  two 
ounces  oil  of  citronella,  and  two  ounces 
of  spirits  of  camphor. 

A  small  amount  of  this  solution  ap- 
plied to  the  face  and  hands  or  on  a 
handkerchief  tied  around  the  neck  will 
keep  the  mosquitoes  away.  Equally  good 
results  may  be  obtained  if  the  liquid  is 
applied  to  a  cloth  and  hung  near  the 
face  when  mosquitoes  are  troublesome 
at  night. 

How  to  Kill  Black  Ants 

The  large  black  ants  which  cause  trou- 
ble in  lawns  may  be  destroyed  easily 
by  using  carbon  bisulphide.  This  is  a 
clear  liquid  which  has  a  very  disagree- 
able odor,  is  highly  volatile  and  explo- 
sive. A  broomstick  or  any  sharp  stick 
may  be  used  to  make  a  hole  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  deep  in  the  center  of 
each  ant  mound.  Pour  into  it  a  cupful 
or  more  of  the  carbon  bisulphide,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  mound,  and 
close  the  hole  with  dirt  and  tramp  it 
down. 


Feed  Only  Good  Cows  Grain 

"With  the  price  of  feed  where  it  now 
is,  farmers  can  no  longer  afford  to  feed 
all  their  cows  the  same  rations,"  says 
J.  B.  Fitch.  "The  high  producers  should 
get  the  high-priced  grain,  because  they 
are  the  ones  that  can  make  good  use  of 
it,  while  the  low  producers  should  be  fed 
only  on  hay  and  silage." 

Silberman  Official  Wool  Buyer 

The  name  of  the  firm,  S.  Silberman  & 
Sons,  of  Chicago,  was  inadvertantly 
omitted  from  the  list  given  in  our  issue 
of  July  13  of  wool  buyers  officially  desig- 
nated or  licensed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  receive  and  distribute  this 
year's  wool  clip.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  wool-buying  houses  in  the  coun- 
try and  was  one  of  the  first  licensed  to 
officially  handle  wool  after  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  take  over  the  1918  clip. 
The  approved  distributing  centers  for 
fleece  wool  are  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Kan- 
sas City,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  and 
Wheeling.  Country  dealers  not  located 
in  these  designated  centers  can  also  ob- 
tain permits  to  operate  by  applying  to 
the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  the  wool  later  going  to  the  offi- 
cially designated  centers. 

Growers  who  desire  to  do  so  will  be 
allowed  to  pool  the  clip  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  minimum  carlots  of  16,000 
pounds  and  consign  as  one  account  to 
any  approved  distributing  center.  This 
eliminates  the  profit  of  one  middleman. 
If  sold  in  the  original  bags,  the  commis- 
sion for  handling  wool  in  the  designated 
distributing  centers  is  limited  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price.  If  the  wool 
must  be  graded,  the  commission  will  be 
3*  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The 
Government   valuation   committees  fix 
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prio.es  and  the  limitations  as  to  commis- 
sions absolutely  protect  the  sellers  from 
any  profiteering. 

Making  Nitrogen  from  Air 

The  largest  experimental  plant  in  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacture  of 
fixed  nitrogen  from  the  air,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ones  now  being  con- 
structed for  the  War  Department,  is  in 
operation  at  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Experiment  Farm, 
Arlington,  Va.  At  this  plant  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  is  combined  with  hydro- 
gen to  form  ammonia  which  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  fer- 
tilizer. Experiments  are  now  being  con- 
ducted at  this  plant  by  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  with  a  view  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  process.  The  War  Depart- 
ment is  co-operating  in  this  work.  What 
is  known  as  the  Haber  process  of  nitro- 
gen fixation  is  being  used.  This  process 
involves  the  production  of  ammonia  from 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  two  gases 
are  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  put 
under  high  pressure,  subjected  to  intense 
heat  and  passed  over  spongy  iron,  where- 
upon a  portion  of  the  mixture  combines 
to  form  ammonia. 
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Care  of  Cream 

In  handling  and  selling  cream  there 
are  many  sources  of  loss  which  can  and 
should  be  cut  out.  In  the  Meadow  Gold 
Messenger,  Prof.  N.  W.  Hepburn,  of  Illi- 
nois University,  points  out  that  cream 
is  money  to  the  producer  and  a  high- 
grade  food  product  for  the  consumer  and 
in  this  time  of  national  crisis  in  which 
both  food  and  money  play  so  important 
a  part  it  is  a  shame  to  waste  either. 

"In  Illinois,"  says  Prof.  Hepburn, 
"more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  butter  is 
made  from  hand  separator  cream,  orig- 
inating in  the  three-  to  five-cow  dairies 
where  dairying  is  not  the  main  farm 
activity,  but  is  even  regarded  as  a  side 
line.  The  same  condition  exists  in  Kan- 
sas and  yet  the  products  from  these 
small  herds  aggregate  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  cream  to  yield  about  fifty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  annually. 

The  army  of  producers  contributing  to 
this  supply  no  doubt  realizes  that  there 
are  many  problems  coincident  with  con- 
verting this  amount  of  raw  material  into 
a  finished  product,  and  it  is  only  through 
their  united  support  and  co-operation 
that  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
solved. 

One  of  the  greatest  offenses  which 
anyone  can  commit  at  the  present  time 
is  that  of  being  responsible,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  waste  of  any  food 
product.  What  are  the  sources  of  waste 
in  this  phase  of  the  dairy  business?  They 
are  losses  by  spilling  milk  and  cream, 
loss  of  drippings,  loss  of  separator  flush- 
ings, and  losses  by  incomplete  skim- 
ming. Any  of  the  wastes  from  the 
above  mentioned  causes  are  easily  pre- 
ventable and  while  in  the  aggregate  they 
add  up  to  vast  quantities  of  cream  they 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  waste  occasioned  by  de- 
terioration in  quality. 

Competition  on  the  part  of  the  cream 
buyers  has  tended  to  teach  us  that  one 
can  of  cream  is  as  good  as  another;  that 
old,  sour,  overripe  cream  is  as  good  as 
cream  which  has  been  properly  cared 
for  and  delivered  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  At  this  point  the  experience  of 
the  producer  in  making  butter  on  the 
farm  is  that  poor  cream  makes  poor  and 
unsalable  butter,  and  good  cream  yields 
butter  of  superior  quality.  This  result 
is  as  true  in  the  factory  as  it  is  on  the 
farm.  Our  facilities  at  the  factory  in 
this  country  for  making  a  high  grade 
of  butter  are  unsurpassed,  but  no 
method  has  ever  been  discovered  which 
will  yield  a  superior  finished  product 
when  the  raw  material  is  inferior.  The 
system  of  cream  grading  now  in  opera- 
tion is  tending  to  act  as  a  corrective  of 
these  conditions. 

"How  do  these  facts  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  'waste  and  our  food  supply'?" 
asks  Professor  Hepburn.  Poor  butter 
resulting  from  poor  cream  demands  a 
lower  price  and  the  consumer  pays  be- 
cause the  poorer  grades  of  butter  are 
expensive  at  any  price;  the  manufac- 
turer pays  because  poor  butter  is  more 
difficult  to  handle  at  a  profit  than  good 
butter.  The  producer  pays  because  no 
plant  can,  in  the  long  run,  afford  to 
pay  as  high  a  price  for  poor  cream  as 
it  can  for  first  grade  cream.  This  charge 
must  reach  the  producer  who  contrib- 
utes the  poor  cream  or  it  must  be  pro- 
rated among  all  the  cream  producers, 
either  of  which  means  loss  and  waste. 

"These  are  the  months  when  second 
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from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.-Slde  Bone,  or  eimilai 
trouble*  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re* 
suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2. 50  a  bottio 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En* 
Urged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.   51.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  deUrered.    Liberal  (rial  bottle  for  10c  stamp*. 

W.F.  V0UNQ.  P.  0.  F.,21 1  Temple  SUSorlnflnet(J.  Mas& 


Stack  Your  Hay 
Easiest  Way 


Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes* 

Harvesting  hay  the  Jayhawk, 
way  means  time,  men  and 
'   money  saved.  Jaynawk  Stack-, 
3  and  Sweep  Rakea  make  It 
taey  to  harvest  and  save 
every  hay  crop.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  year. 
T  o  1 1  y  guaranteed. 
Sold  direct  at  manu- 
facturers price. 
Write  today  foe 
free  catalog  and 


ff.  WTATT  HFC  CO-  010  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA,  lAili 
Aft  1*111  HARVESTER  cutting  Com,  C&ue 

■  ■■■BkHBJ  and  Kaffir  Com.  Cuts  and  throws 
SLA  WJ  ■  ■  mm  in  piles  on  harvester.  Man  audi 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a 
Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state. 
Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder.  The  only  self- 
gathering  com  harvester,  on  the  market  that  is  giviiuj 
universal  satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Three  years  ago  I  purchased 
your  Com  Harvester.  Would  not  take  four  times  the 
price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one." 
Clarence  F.  Hugglns.  Speennore.  Okla. :  "Works  five 
times  better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $40  in  labor  this 
fall."  Roy  Apple,  Farmersville,  Ohio:  "I  have  used 
a  corn  shocker,  com  binder  and  two-rowed  machines, 
but  your  machine  beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine 
of  any  machine  I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Haag, 
Mayfield,  Oklahoma:  "Your  harvester  gave  good  sat- 
isfaction while  using  filling  our  Silo."  K.  F.  Ituetj- 
nitz,  Otis,  Colo. :  "Just  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saying  he  received  the  com  binder  and  he  ia 
cutting  com  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and 
that  I  can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year."  Write  for 
free  catalog  showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and 
testimonials. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO.  Salina,  Kansas. 

THE  SELF-OILJNG  WINDMILL 

baa  become  so  popular  in  ita  first  three  years  that 
thousand!  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  ana  to,  replace,  at 
small  coat,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  4 
Aermotor*.  making  them  self-oil- 
ins.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-  _ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  ue^^eVasfravSK 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreeze?  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  ana  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0B  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines  . 

Twice  the  Po  war  at  Hall  tti*  Cast 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Select  YonrOwn1 

Terms  --  Dlrect-f  rom-Factory  prleea.  Write 
roar  own  order— Save  S13  to  S20O.  Prompt 
"hlpment.  Big  new  catalog. "How  to  Jadro 
fines     FREE—  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Ta4..l  1600  Oakland  *».„  Kaaaaa  City,  Mo. 
1^21 1600  Caw"*  BKoW   Prttaoatx*.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fled  on  my 
New90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


grade  cream  is  most  prevalent.  A  strict 
adherence  to  the  following  rules  would 
obviate  90  per  cent  of  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  poor  cream. 

"Keep  the  milk  as  clean  as  possible 
and  separate  directly  after  milking. 

"Wash  and  scald  the  separator  each 
time  it  is  used.  The  bowl  parts  should 
always  be  kept  dry  when  not  in  use. 

"Set  the  separator  so  that  it  will  skim 
a  cream  testing  40  to  45  per  cent. 

"Cool  the  cream  as  soon  after  skim- 
ming as  possible.  The  cream  should  be 
cold  when  it  is  mixed  with  cream  from 
previous  skimmings.  Keep  all  cream  in 
cold  running  water  and  stir  it  at  least 
twice  a  day  to  keep  it  smooth. 

"Deliver  the  cream  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

"In  following  the  above  rule3  we  be- 
come conservators  of  cream,  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  food  products." 

This  war  will  not  be  won  by  a  miracle 
or  by  enchantment.  The  quickest  way 
to  win  it,  the  cheapest  way,  if  you  please, 
is  to  put  into  the  struggle  every  ounce 
of  our  will,  intelligence,  and  power  as 
quickly  as  possible  where  it  will  be 
most  effective.  It  will  not  be  won  by 
soap-box  orators  or  professional  pacifists. 
If  such  people  could  win  a  war  against 
the  Germans,  the  Russians  would  have 
been  in  Berlin  long  ago. — D.  F.  Houston,  j 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Letters  From  Club  Members 


Fill  Your  Silo  Yourself  with  an 
International  Ensilage  Cutter 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES  this  year  on  getting 
your  ensilage  into  the  silo  at  the  right  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sizes  and  capacities  of  the  five 
types  of  International  ensilage  cutters.  There  is,  you  see,  a 
size  for  every  farm.  The  smaller  sires  will  easily  fill  a  30-ft. 
silo.  The  largest  are  used  to  fill  the  highest  silos  in  the  country. 


Type 

~A" 

B 
E 
G 

F 


Feed 
Throat 

Sizes 


16"  x  6H" 
W  x  5W 
11" x  4}£" 
11"  x  5  " 

9"x3  " 


per  Bopt 


16—25 
12—16 

ia 

8—10 
3—  6 


Power 
Needed 


20-25  H.P, 
15-20  " 
12|10-15  " 
8-10  " 
4—6  " 


Length 
of  Cut 


%"  to  lrV' 
%"  "  lrV' 
%"  "  %" 


Speed 


500—700  R.  P.  M. 
700—800  ** 
800—900  " 
800—900  " 
800-1000  " 


All  International  cutters  are  of  the  knife  on  blower  type — 
simplest  and  requiring  least  power.  All  are  equipped  with  a 
corn  chute  for  feeding  from  the  wagon.  Steady  power  feed 
insures  even  cutting,  silage  packs  properly  and  keeps.  The 
low  speed  at  which  they  run,  and  the  safety  devices  on  the 
machines  insure  the  safety  of  the  operator.  The  machines 
are  complete,  there  are  no  extra  sprockets  or  gears. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  prices  and  full  information  on 
any  of  the  cutters  listed  above.   Send  for  it  to  this  address. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion 


Decriac 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL 

KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

HUTCHINSON,  SEPTEMBER  14-21,  1918 
The  Big  Annual  Event  of  the  Great  Southwest 

Organized  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.    Conducted  by  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  —  INSPIRATIONAL  —  ENTERTAINING 

A  Great  Live  Stock  Show  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm,  Orchard,  Garden 
or  the  Home.    The  Greatest  Entertainment  offered  in  the  year, 
both  day  and  night. 

"THE  WORLD'S  WAR" 
An  Unprecedented   Pyrotechnic   Spectacle,   Five  Nights 

Grand  Music  and  Clean  Vaudeville  and  Animal  Shows.    Horse  Racing  four 
days.   Automobile  Racing  two  days. 
Send  for  catalog  and  make  your  entries  earty.   For  information,  write 

H.  S.  THOMPSON,  Pres.  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secy. 


Coal  to  Breweries  Cut 

The  brewer  will  soon  be  out  of  busi- 
ness whether  Congress  immediately 
passes  a  wartime  prohibition  measure  or 
not.  The  non-essential  character  of  this 
industry  is  apparent  without  argument. 
The  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
just  notified  brewers  of  both  alcoholic 
and  non-alcoholic  beverages  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  count  upon  a  supply 
of  coal  beyond  that  needed  to  utilize  the 
materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
including  malt  already  made. 

On  July  3,  after  consultation  with  the 
War  Industries  Board,  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration issued  a  regulation  curtailing 
for  one  year  the  consumption  of  fuel  by 
breweries  to  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  amount  of  fuel  consumed  at  such 
brewery  during  the  period  from  January 
I,  HU5,  to  December  31,  1917. 


Cattle  Feeder  Indorses  Silo 

W.  H.  Burke,  of  Rice  County,  one  of 
the  big  cattle  feeders  of  Kansas,  enthu- 
siastically indorses  the  silo  as  a  means 
of  providing  cheap  feed  for  cattle.  He 
has  been  using  silos  for  five  years,  hav- 
ing a  silage  capacity  at  present  of  about 


two  thousand  tons.  In  a  Council  of 
Defense  circular  he  says: 

"Under  present  conditions  we  regard 
them  as  quite  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  average  Kan- 
sas farm  that  combines  the  raising  of 
grain  and  the  handling  of  live  stock.  A 
silo  will,  in  our  opinion,  double  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  average  farm  in  handling 
and  carrying  young  stock.  While  we  re- 
gard silage  as  valuable  in  the  full  feed- 
ing of  cattle  for  the  market,  its  best 
claim  to  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
silage  is  one  of  the  best  and  far  the 
cheapest  feed  for  growing  all  kinds  of 
young  stock  through  the  winter  season. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  farmers  will  be 
brought  to  realize  the  necessity  of  the 
silo  in  the  years  that  are  to  come." 

Remember  this — that  every  dollar  and 
every  penny  of  every  dollar  that  you 
give  to  your  Red  Cross  war  fund  goes 
only  for  war  relief.  All  costs  of  admin- 
istration and  for  humanitarian  work, 
other  than  war  relief,  such  as  the  Hali- 
fax and  Guatemala  disasters,  are  taken 
care  of  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
membership  dues. 


HE  letters  from  members  of  the 
Dairy  Club  show  that  the  interest 
J  in  the  cows  and  the  record  work 
is  not  waning  because  of  the  hot 
summer  weather.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
up  our  interest  in  things  when  the 
weather  gets  extremely  hot,  as  it  was 
in  June.  The  letters  indicate  that  most 
of  the  members  are  depending  largely 
on  pasture  now,  and  that  cuts  down 
feed  bills.  Floyd  Gerardy,  of  Americus, 
in  sending  in  his  June  report,  writes  as 
follows: 

"I  am  sending  in  my  June  records, 
which  should  have  been  in  your  hands 
today.  I  could  not  send  them  earlier 
because  I  did  not  get  the  test  of  my 
sample  until  today.  The  first  of  last 
month  I  finished  paying  off  my  note. 
The  last  payment  was  only  $18.19.  Say, 
you  folks  ought  to  see  my  cow  and  calf, 
Lily  Belle,  especially  Lily  Belle,  she  is 
a  dandy.  At  least  I  think  so.  The 
other  day  I  turned  down  an  offer  of 
$150  for  them,  and  the  ealf  only  nine 
months  old.  I  will  send  some  pictures 
of  Blue  Belle  and  her  calf,  Lily  Belle, 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  some  taken.2" 

Floyd  is  making  a  fine  record.  He  is 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  woTk.  His 
cow  is  a  grade  Holstein  and  cost  him 
$94. 

Claude  Carter,  of  Meriden,  who  bought 
Bonnie  Belle,  the  grade  Holstein  cow 
Glen  Romig  bought  and  paid  for  in  the 
first  year  of  the  -club  work,  writes  a 
most  interesting  letter: 

"I  have  had  my  records  ready  since 
July  2,  but  had  to  wait  on  my  test. 

"I  began  drying  up  my  cow  the  first 
of  July,  as  she  will  be  fresh  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  next  month.  She  is  looking 
pretty  good  now,  but  is  a  little  stiff  in 
one  front  leg.  This  will  probably  be 
my  last  record  for  this  year  unless  you 
require  my  feed  records.  I  have  $34.13. 
I  am  glad  I  joined  the  club  as  I  did,  for 
I  now  own  a  fine  heifer  calf  and  have 
my  cow  almost  paid  for  and  I  think  I 
can  pay  for  her  by  the  first  of  October, 
as  I  will  have  a  month  in  which  to  do 
it  after  she  is  fresh  again. 

"I  see  my  name  was  taken  off  -the 
Honor  Roll  last  month  for  not  having 
my  records  up  in  time.  Do  you  think 
I  will  have  a  chance  of  getting  one  of 
the  prizes  this  year? 

"I  have  learned  many  things  since  I 
have  been  in  the  club,  some  of  them  ba: 
ing  how  to  keep  records,  how  a  cow 
should  be  fed,  and  what  kind  of  feed  and 
when  to  give  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  there  were  lots  of  others 
in  this  club.  I  have  told  lots  of  my 
friends  about  it  and  asked  them  to  join 
and  they  say  there  is  too  much  work 
about  ft,  but  I  just  tell  them  they  never 
will  get  anything  without  woTk  and  time. 
That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it." 

We  have  assured  Claude  that  failure 
to  get  on  the  Honor  Roll  foT  one  month 
does  not  lose  him  the  chance  of  stand- 
ing high  for  his  year's  work.  When  the 
tests  are  late  we  make  an  allowance  of 
a  few  days  and  do  not  count  the  records 
late  because  they  are  not  in  by  the 
tenth. 

Hazel  Shriver,  of  Lyndon,  tried  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Club  mem- 
bers of  Osage  County  at  the  Fourth  of 
July  picnic,  but  some  could  not  come. 
This  was  a  fine  idea,  and  we  hope  she 
will  be  able  to  get  the  members  in  that 
county  together  at  some  future  time. 
She  gave  the  editor  a  special  invitation 
to  come  to  this  Fourth  of  July  picnic 
which  was  held  in  a  grove  out  in  the 
country.  We  were  very  sorry  we  could 
not  go.  In  sending  in  her  June  records 
she  writes  as  follows: 

"The  Fourth  of  July  picnic  was  fine. 
Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Lansdon  each  gave 
good  talks.  There  were  about  three 
thousand  people  there.  Two  of  the 
Dairy  Club  members  could  not  come,  so 
we  did  not  all  get  acquainted  or  have 
our  pictures  taken,  as  you  asked.  We 
are  going  to  get  together  some  time  later 
if  possible.  I  have  been  helping  with 
the  work  in  the  hay  field  and  was  so 
busy  I  could  not  write  before,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  very  important,  as  the 
Dairy  Club  members  were  not  all  at  the 
pienic,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
there  anyhow.  I  am  still  enjoying  the 
Dairy  Club  work  and  hope  to  visit  the 
Kansas  Fabsxee  office  some  time.  My 
cow  is  doing  fairly  well  now  and  she  is 
only  getting  pasture. 


The  day  may  yet  come  when  the  child 
life  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  dairyman  of  America.  He  is  a 
part  of  the  world's  reserve  army  *hat 
may,  at  any  moment,  be  called  into  bat- 
tle for  our  existence  and  the  existence 
of  the  next  generation. — U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 


Summer  Milk  Production 

During  hot  weather  there  is  always  a 
falling  off  in  milk  production.  This  year 
the  extremely  hot  weather  came  in  June, 
which  is  earlier  than  we  usually  have 
extreme  heat.  The  falling  off  in  milk 
is  more  due  to  the  heat  than  to  the 
flies  or  perhaps  even  lack  of  feed.  Cows 
suffer  from  heat  even  more  than  human 
beings,  because  they  do  not  perspire. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  in  extremely 
hot  weather  is  to  save  them  all  the 
exertion  possible  and  be  sure  they  have 
enough  feed.  They  will  not  go  out  and 
graze  over  the  pastures  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  It  helps  some  to  get  them 
out  in  the  pasture  as  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  possible  or  letting  them  graze  at 
night  if  the  pasture  is  near  the  barn. 

If  the  milk  flow  is  once  allowed  to  get 
down  during  a  severe  hot  spell  of 
weather,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  cows  back 
where  they  were.  For  this  reason  it  ia 
well  to  make  a  special  effort  to  keep 
them  np,  even  though  a  little  extra 
grain  feed  may  be  necessary.  If  there 
is  any  green  feed  big  enough  to  cut,  giv« 
it  to  the  cows  when  it  is  too  hot  for 
them  to  get  enough  feed  in  the  pasture. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  go  into  a  field  of 
corn  or  other  green  feed  growing  near 
the  barn  and  cut  a  few  armful  s  for  the 
cows.  It  will  pay  big  in  helping  to  keep 
up  the  flow  of  milk  during  these  spells 
of  hot  weather.  During  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  extremely  heated  period  in 
June  we  have  had  weather  much  cooler 
than  is  common  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  we  can  count  on  other  heated 
periods  before  the  summer  is  over. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  silo  on  your 
farm  we  would  suggest  that  you  inves- 
tigate the  silo  proposition.  Feeding  sil- 
age is  probably  the  most  practical  way 
of  handling  the  feed  question  during  hot 
summer  weather.  If  you  know  of  any- 
one who  is  feeding  silage  to  cows  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  pastures  are  short, 
go  and  learn  for  yourself  what  results 
they  are  getting.  The  silo  is  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  our  biggest  dairy  prob- 
lems, and  dairymen  more  and  more  will 
learn  to  depend  on  silage  as  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  feed  for  keeping  up 
the  milk  flow  during  the  summer  season. 

Grow  Feed  for  Cows 

Whenever  you  hear  a  dairyman  com- 
plaining about  the  difficulty  of  making 
any  profit  in  his  business  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  big  feed  bills  are  the  mam 
cause  of  his  trouble.  Of  course  this  ia 
assuming  that  such  eows  as  will  not  pay 
under  any  conditions  have  been  culled 
out  and  sold  from  the  herd.  On  farms 
where  dairying  is  the  chief  project,  labor 
and  feed  are  the  two  big  items  of  ex- 
pense, and  of  the  two  feed  is  probably 
the  greater.  This  suggests  the  necessity 
for  cutting  the  monthly  feed  bills  down 
as  much  as  possible.  This  cannot  be 
done  profitably  simply  by  feeding  the 
cows  less.  A  cow  cannot  make  milk 
without  feed,  in  fact  her  job  is  turning 
feed  into  milk  and  no  manufacturing 
plant  can  run  without  raw  material. 

To  reduce  feed  bills,  the  cropping 
plans  of  the  farm  should  be  such  as  will 
supply  all  the  rough  feed  and  at  least 
a  part  of  the  concentrates  needed  in 
feeding  the  dairy  cattle.  These  feeds 
represent  labor  and  expense,  but  if 
plenty  of  the  right  kind  are  grown,  the 
cows  can  have  the  material  to  make  milk 
without  buying  large  quantities  of  mill 
feed  and  milk  will  be  produced  at  less 
cost. 

Cane  or  some  of  the  sorghums  can  be 
grown  on  any  farm  in  Kansas.  In  the 
form  of  silage  these  crops  make  ideal 
roughage  for  the  milk  cow,  and  there  is 
practically  no  waste.  To  supply  the 
protein  we  have  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  or 
red  clover,  and  where  these  cannot  be 
grown,  cow  peas  or  soy  beans.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  any  kind  of  rough- 
age rich  in  protein,  some  cottonseed  meal 
or  linseed  meal,  which  are  the  richest 
protein  concentrates  on  the  market,  ean 
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Every  Hand  in  the  Land! 

Every  Hand  a  Saving  Hand 
Every  Hand  a  Helping  Hand 

Lend  Your  Quarters  to  Uncle  Sam 

Every  One  of  Us  Must  Save  Here  for  Victory  "Over  There" 


EVERY  one  must  lend  some 
money  to  the  Government.  And 
every  one  can  lend  some,  if  only  a 
little.  No  matter  how  slim  our 
purse  or  how  small  our  earnings, 
each  and  every  one  of  us  can  spare 
a  little  for  our  Government  if  we 
practice  a  little  thrift. 
By  investing  in  WAR  SAVINGS 
STAMPS  the  person  with  only  a 
few  cents  to  spare  can  do  his  or  her 
share  as  well  and  as  nobly  as  the 
man  with  a  million  to  invest.  Re- 
member, the  Government  does  not 
ask  you  to  give  your  money,  but  to 
lend  it  at  interest.  You  make  it 
work  not  only  for  those  "over  there" 
but  also  for  you  here,  no  matter 
how  much  or  little  it  may  be. 
You  may  purchase  WAR  SAVINGS 
THRIFT  STAMPS  by  paying  the 
small  amount  of  25  cents  at  a  time. 
Sixteen  Thrift  Stamps  plus  a  few 
cents  in  cash  are  exchangeable  for 
a  Five  Dollar  WAR  SAVINGS 
STAMP. 

LETS  ALL  INVEST  AND  HELP- 


The  Five  Dollar  Stamps  cost  from 
$4.17  to  $4.23  each,  according  to 
the  time  purchased,  and  will  be  re- 
deemed on  January  1, 1923,  at  $5  each. 
The  Stamps  will  be  sold  during 
June,  1918,  at  $4.17  each,  and  the 
price  will  increase  one  cent  a  month 
during  1918. 

At  the  average  1918  selling  price, 
WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  will 
yield  you  on  the  redemption  date 
four  per  cent,  interest  compounded 
quarterly.  In  case  of  necessity  they 
may  be  redeemed  before  January  1, 
1923,  with  about  three  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  investment  is  the  soundest  on 
earth.  The  entire  wealth  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  back 
of  them. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  are  as 
easy  to  buy  as  postage  stamps.  They 
are  sold  at  post  offices,  banks  or 
trust  companies,  many  railway  sta- 
tions, stores,  factories,  agencies  and 
other  public  places. 

-EVERY  HAND  IN  THE  LAND. 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington 
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This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  SIS. 
to  $30.  par  aora  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  buahols  to  tha  acra  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S, )  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each, 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at| 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of } 
Oats,  Barley  end  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising.' 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  t acilities  excellent,  good  I 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  sal 
to  reduced  railway  ratal  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to\ 

GEO.  A.  COOK 
Ml*  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


be  bought  and  profitably  fed  in  combi- 
nation with  good  silage. 

The  dairyman  who  is  able  to  grow  a 
well  balanced  ration  on  his  own  farm 
will  be  almost  entirely  relieved  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  feed  bills.  Some  even 
claim  that  all  they  need  for  their  dairy 
cows  is  plenty  of  alfalfa  and  good  silage. 
Dairy  herds  have  been  fed  such  a  ration 
and  yielded  good  profits.  Big  records 
cannot  be  made  on  roughage  alone,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  profit  the  cows 
having  plenty  of  .silage  and  alfalfa  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  with- 
out being  fed  heavy  grain  rations. 


Cow  Test  Report 

On  account  of  the  hot  dry  weather 
and  flies,  the  cows  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Cow  Testing  Association  show  quite 
a  falling  off  in  their  production  for  June, 
but  the  record  is  one  of  which  to  be 
proud.  Thirty-seven  cows  produced  over 
forty  pounds  of  butter  fat  for  the  month. 
C.  S.  Behrman,  the  tester,  states  that 
two  Holstein  bulls  of  exceptionally  good 
breeding  hare  recently  been  purchased 
by  members  of  this  association.  One 
was  purchased  by  ex-Governor  Stubbs 
for  use  on  his  farm  at  Mulvane.  This 
bull's  dam  is  now  on  yearly  test  and  is 
making  a  good  showing.  His  great 
granddam  produced  almost  1,400  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  year,  and  his  granddam 
almost  1,300  pounds.  The  Stubbs  herd 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing herds  of  the  state.  The  other 
bull  was  purchased  by  G.  Eegier.  This 
animal's  five  nearest  dams  have  seven- 
day  records  that  average  a  little  better 
than  thirty-two  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
The  following  table  gives  the  records  of 
the  cows  in  the  association  which  have 
produced  more  than  forty  pounds  of 
butter  fat  during  the  thirty-day  period 
ending  June  30. 


Per 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cent 

Butter 

Owner — 

Milk 

Fat 

Fat 

~W.  M.  Spurlock, 

J.  . 

,  ,1,149 

3.7 

42.513 

AV.  M.  Spurlock, 

H. 

.  .1,554 

3.5 

54.390 

W.  M.  Spurlock, 

H. 

.  .1,446 

2.9 

41.934 

A.  C.  Dewitt,  S. 

H. . 

.  .  951 

5.0 

47.550 

A.  F.  Babb,  J.  . 

.  .  657 

6.8 

44.676 

Lon  Turner,  J.  . 

1,122 

3.7 

41.514 

L.  T.  Posey,  S.  H 

.  756 

5.3 

40.068 

J.  R.  Pringle,  J. 

3.9 

42.003 

J.  R.  Pringle,  H. 

.  .1.254 

3.3 

41.382 

Chas.  R.  Gordon 

'el 

.  .1,014 

4.3 

43.602 

Fred  Harvey,  H 

1,536 

3.8 

58.368 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

. .1,356 

3.3 

44.748 

Fred  Harvey,  G. 

.  .1,254 

4.0 

50.160 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

1,215 

3.7 

44.955 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

3.3 

46.332 

Fred  Harvey,  G. 

.  .1,074 

3.8 

40.812 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

4.0 

44.520 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,773 

3.0 

53.190 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,350 

3.2 

43.200 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

3.3 

49.797 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,650 

3.1 

51.150 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

. .1,461 

3.7 

54.057 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

.  .1,584 

2.8 

44.352 

Fred  Harvey,  H. 

3.5 

72.660 

P.  W.  Enns,  H. 

3.6 

44.496 

Chas.  R.  Weede, 

H.  . 

.  .1,140 

3.8 

43.320 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell, 

H.  . 

.  .1,413 

3.4 

48.042 

G.  Regier,  H.  . . 

.  .1,536 

3.5 

53.760 

G.  Regier,  H.  . . 

.  .1,962 

3.4 

66.708 

Ellse  Regier,  H. 

.  ,  1,830 

3.2 

58.560 

Appleman  Bros., 

H. . 

.  .1,284 

3.3 

42.372 

Appleman  Bros., 

H. 

.  .1,194 

3.8 

45.372 

Appleman  Bros., 

H. 

.  .1,242 

3.8 

47.196 

J.  C.  Corfman,  H.  . .  . 

.  .  906 

4.8 

43.488 

J.  C.  Corfman,  H.  .  .  . 

.  .  996 

4.8 

47.808 

Al  Howard,  H. 

,1,164 

3.6 

41.904 

Stubbs  Farm,  H. 

1,176 

3.5 

41.160 

H.  stands  for 

Holstein;  J. 

for  Jersey;  G. 

for  Guernsey,  and  S.  H.  for 

Shorthorn. 

History  tells  of  Boman  farmers  who 
carefully  chopped  fine  various  green, 
succulent  feeds  and  packed  them  in  pits 
for  use  during  the  winter  season.  The 
practice  seems  to  have  been  common  and 
the  feed  kept  well.  From  these  early 
times  it  has  been  good  practice  to  store 
various  green  crops  in  pits  or  airtight 
containers  for  feeding  to  stock.  The  silo 
is  the  present-day  result,  and  a  farmer 
who  raises  live  stock  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  one.  The  advantages  of  the 
silo  are  numerous,  but  some  of  the  more 
important  are:  (1)  Green  succulent  feed 
is  available  throughout  the  year;  (2)  a 
silo  stores  more  feed  for  less  cost  than 
any  other  farm  building;  (3)  the  feed 
is  handy  for  use. 


Silo  Good  Investment  Now 

In  writing  to  the  committee  on  agri- 
cultural production  of  the  Kansas  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  H.  J.  Waters,  president 
of  the  Council,  refers  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  putting  his  own  money  into  a  silo 
this  year  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost. 
He  says  in  support  of  the  expenditure: 

"This  year  a  silo  will  pay  better  re- 
turn on  the  investment  than  any  other 
year  I  have  known.  Of  course,  many 
farmers  are  tremendously  busy  harvest- 
ing and  threshing  their  wheat,  and  get- 
ting the  ground  ready  for  the  new  crop; 
material  is  expensive,  and  labor  is  costly, 
but  these  are  not  reasons  enough  to 
justify  one  who  has  live  stock  and  no 
silo  in  not  building  a  silo  this  year.  On 
the  farm  near  Manhattan  in  which  I 
am  personally  interested,  we  are  build- 
ing a  silo  this  summer,  notwithstanding 
the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  high  cost 
of  material.    It  is  our  own  money  that 


is  being  spent  for  a  silo  and  we  wouldn't 
invest  it  that  way  unless  we  felt  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  there  than  in  any  other  way 
it  could  be  invested." 

Honor  Roll  for  June 

The  tests  were  sent  out  a  little  late 
this  month,  and  so  we  allowed  members 
a  few  days  after  the  tenth  to  get  their 
records  in.  Each  month  now  some  are 
completing  their  year's  record  and  drop- 
ping out,  so  the  list  is  getting  smaller. 
Following  are  the  names  of  those  whose 
June  records  were  carefully  kept  and 
sent  to  us  promptly: 

Claude  Carter 

Gary  Cook 

Floyd  Gerardy 

Carlito  Griswold 

Melvern  Lee 

Emma  Mae  Lenhert 

Theresa  O'Mara 

Glen  Romig 

Roland  E.  Boney 

Hazel  Shriver 

Glen  Will. 


We  are  not  going  to  lose  the  war,  but 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  us  if  we  did  lose  it?  The 
speed  with  which  we  win  it  depends 
upon  the  way  you  and  I  save  and  give 
the  Government  our  financial  support. 


KEEPING  THE  FLOCK  IN  HEALTH 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 
internal  parasites  affecting  sheep,  yet 
it  includes  most  of  the  important  ones 
found  in  this  section  of  the  country.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  pure  water, 
pasture  rotation,  thrifty  animals  and 
medicinal  treatment  will  in  a  large  mea- 
sure control  parasitic  diseases.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  pure 
water.  The  flock  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  water  out  of  pools  or 
water  that  drains  from  a  sheep  pasture. 
The  ideal  pasture  is  high,  dry  and  well 
drained.  Another  important  factor  in 
the  prevention  of  parasites  is  to  elimin- 
ate all  unthrifty  animals  from  the  breed- 
ing stock.  The  vigorous  growing  lamb 
is  less  likely  to  become  a  host  to  the 
various  parasites  than  the  unthrifty 
one. 

External  Parasites 

So  far  as  the  external  parasites  are 
concerned,  their  control  is  easy.  If  the 
flock  is  dipped  twice  in  the  spring  and 
twice  in  the  fall  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week,  no  trouble  will  be  experienced 
from  ticks,  lice  or  scabies.  The  spring 
dipping  should  be  immediately  after 
shearing.  Of  course  a  warm,  bright, 
still  day  should  be  selected  for  the  job, 
both  spring  and  fall,  or  colds  and  pneu- 
monia are  liable  to  result.  The  dip 
should  be  kept  reasonably  warm — about 
110  degrees  F. — if  greatest  efficiency  is 
desired. 

Relatively  few  drugs  are  used  intern- 
ally in  the  treatment  of  sheep  diseases, 
This  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  ani- 
mal to  give  up  as  soon  as  it  gets  sick. 
Epsom  or  Glaubers  salts  given  in  three- 
to  five-ounce  doses  will  generally  re- 
lieve impaction  of  the  first  stomach  or 
constipation,  both  of  which  are  usually 
brought  on  by  diatetic  error  already  dis- 
cussed. Diarrhea  can  usually  be  con- 
trolled by  bismuth  and  salol.  equal  parts, 
given  in  one-half  teaspoonful  doses  ev- 
ery three  or  four  hours. 

A  few  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  or 
a  few  inhalations  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  will  often  revive  a  lamb  ap- 
parently born  dead.  Artificial  respira- 
tion should  always  be  resorted  to  in 
such  lambs.  During  the  lambing  season 
the  ewes  should  be  watched  closely  for 
unborn  dead  lambs,  improper  cleaning 
following  lambing,  or  difficult  parturi- 
tion due  to  faulty  presentation  of  the 
lamb.  If  the  lamb  is  to  be  saved,  the 
latter  condition  must  be  relieved  prompt- 
ly. If  the  ewe  continues  to  discharge, 
the  uterus — womb — should  be  flushed 
out  carefully  with  a  two  per  cent  lugols 
solution  in  water  heated  to  about  105 
d'egrees,  or  therapogen  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion, or  creolin  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
solution  may  be  substituted  for  the 
lugols  solution.  The  first  two  mentioned 
drugs  are  to  be  preferred,  however. 

What  is  known  as  mastitis,  or  "caked 
udder"  or  "blue  bag,"  is  quite  common 
in  ewes.  It  is  a  difficult  condition  to 
treat,  yet  it  responds  fairly  well  if 
taken  in  hand  early  to  tincture  of  iodine 
one  part  and  spirits  of  camphor  two 
parts,  painted  on  the  udder  twice  a  day. 
The  udder  should  be  milked  out  often 
and  carefully.  The  male  lambs  should 
be  castrated  when  they  are  about  two 
or  three  weeks  old.  For  this  operation 
it  is  well  to  choose  a  warm  sunshiny 


day.  Avoid  causing  the  lambs  to  be  cas- 
trated undue  excitement  while  catching 
and  do  the  operation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, removing  as  much  of  the  cord  and 
membranes  surrounding  the  testicle  as 
possible.  Bapid  work  to  lessen  the  pain 
and  shock  to  the  lamb  is  essential  to 
successful  operating.  During  fly  time 
the  scrotum  should  be  smeared  with  pine 
tar  after  the  operation  to  keep  flies 
away. 

Another  trouble  that  causes  the  flock 
owner  considerable  annoyance  and  often 
serious  loss  is  bloating.  This  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  flock  is  on 
clover  pasture  following  a  rain  or  heavy 


dew  on  hot  sultry  days,  although  it  may 
occur  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  in  any 
kind  of  weather  when  the  flock  is  on 
grass.  Treatment  consists  of  drenching 
the  animal  with  a  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  solution  of  creolin,  or  coal  tar  dip. 
The  solution  is  more  effective  if  warm. 
Fresh  cow's  milk  is  also  used  successfully 
where  there  is  time  to  obtain  it.  If 
nothing  else  is  at  hand,  use  plain  water. 
The  mechanical  effect  of  swallowing  will 
often  start  the  animal  erupting  gas.  It 
is  generally  necessary  to  act  quickly  and 
too  much  time  cannot  be  taken  to  find 
a  remedy  if  successful  results  are  to  b« 
obtained. 
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HUNGEIV 

For  three  years  America  has 
fought  Starvation  m  Belgium 

Will  you  Eat  less  -  wheat 
meat  — fats  and  sugar 
that  we  may  still  send 
food  in  ship  loads  ? 

SNtTco     atate  s    »ooc  *SM!Ni*rn^Tioa 

Kill  All  Flies! 

PUced  anywhere.  Daley  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season.  Mads 
/of  met* I.  can't  spill  or 
tip  over:  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effective.   Ask  tot 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Bold  by  d«aleri,  or  6  lent 
by  exprsfes.  prepaid,  f  1.00. 

HAROLD  SOMBRS,  ISO  BtKaib  Ay».,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Girls!  Your  Country  Needs  You 

9 

1\  X  iss  S.  Wassmann,  graduate  of 
1V1  G«">  City,  receives  $1260  per 
year  as  Secy.  III.  Industrial 
Board.  Women  are  seeded  to  take 
men's  places  as  Stenographers, 
Accountants,  Private  Secretaries. 
GEM  CITY  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE  —  Est.  1870 
We  have  complete  courses  in  busi- 
ness, civil  service  or  commercial 
teaching;,  also. Write  forYear  Book. 
O.L.MufMloun.Prej.,  Box  24  Quiney.HL 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men   and  women   attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ky.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


—  OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with,  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering.  Addresst  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kaasas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CROCHETED  NOVELTIES 


GIFT  NOVELTIES 


feis  .   ^OICL  TfM  CENTS- 


This  book  contains  an  assortment  of  fifty 
gift  ideas,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price,  post- 
paid, 10  cents.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Book  No.  6.  Address  Fancy  Work 
Dept.,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Save  sugar.  Sugar  means  ships.  Ships 
mean  soldiers.    Soldiers  mean  victory. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Not  a  Question  of  What  We  "Like" 


SgHAME  on  us!  Some  of  us.  Those 
who  talk  about  not  'liking'  war 
IBJI  bread,  for  instance.  Those  who 
grouch  because  sugar  is  doled  out 
to  them.  Those  who  go  to  their  grocers 
and  beg  for  'just  a  little  white  flour  for 
me — nobody  need  know  of  it.'  Those 
who  'can't'  go  without  plenty  of  butter. 
Those  who  will  have  meat  every  day 
though  France  starves."  This  js  the 
opening  paragraph  of  a  scorching  edi- 
torial in  the  July  number  of  American 
Motherhood.  The  editor,  Mrs.  Lutes, 
believes  there  are  a  good  many  slackers 
around  us  besides  the  boys  and.  men 
who  try  to  get  out  of  being  drafted,  and 
that  there  is  less  excuse  for  this'  kind 
of  a  slacker  than  "for  a  chap's  feeling  a 
bit  squeamish  about  trotting  on  the 
double  quick  up  to  a  front  line  trench." 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Lutes'  only  son  is 
"Somewhere  in  France"  gives  her  a  right 
to  feel  and  speak  strongly  on  this 
subject. 

She  continues:  "Over  in  Germany 
they  are  parading  fifteen  American  sol- 
diers— prisoners — about  from  town  to 
town,  starved,  just  to  show  the  German 
people  that  the  American  soldier  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  These  boys  were 
captured  in  a  trench  raid  last  October 
and  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  com- 


municate with  anyone.  The  report  says : 
'They  had  had  no  chance  to  wash  or 
get  clean  clothes  and  had  been  marched 
for  miles  over  hard  roads  to  the  towns 
and  villages  where  they  were  exhibited 
to  the  German  people  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers  to  demonstrate  that  the 
American  army  could  not  stand  against 
German  trained  soldiers.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  then  wTeak  and  dazed  men- 
tally as  the  result  of  their  treatment. 
Their  daily  fare  consisted  of  a  break- 
fast of  acorn  coffee,  two  slices  of  bread 
made  of  rye,  sawdust,  and  potato  flour; 
a  dinner  of  soup  with  a  small  piece  of 
tough  beef,  turnips  ordinarily  fed  to 
cattle,  and  no  potatoes;  supper  of  soup 
again,  with  two  slices  of  bread. ,  They 
had  not  received  any  parcels  of  fooq, 
like  other  prisoners.' 

"Do  you  suppose  they  'like'  it? 

"That  is  what  the  American  soldier 
is  up  against.  The  Germans  have  cruci- 
fied the  French  and  English  and  Cana- 
dians— literally  crucified  them  with  bay- 
onets pierced  through  their  bodies.  They 
have  cut  off  their  hands,  their  feet,  their 
ears,  and  have  mutilated  both  soldier 
and  civilian.  But — they  intend  to  pun- 
ish the  American  even  worse  when  they 
get  hold  of  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  prolong  the  possi- 


THIS  DEPARTMENT  IS  YOURS 

HOW  do  you  like  our  new  head?  Will  you  help  us  to  make  this  truly 
a  home-makers'  forum?  In  the  old  days  in  Rome  the  forum  was 
the  market  place  or  public  square  of  a  city,  surrounded  by  shops 
or  by  public  buildings.  This  open  space  was  the  center  of  judicial  and 
other  business  and  formed  a  natural  place  of  popular  assembly.  That  is 
just  what  we  want  this  to  be,  "a  natural  place  of  popular  assembly"  for 
our  rural  home-makers. 

Did  you  ever  look  over  a  countryside  at  night  as  the  light  appeared 
here  and  there,  and  think  that  each  light  represented  a  home  in  which 
were  a  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  of  them  working  for  the  same  things  you  are  working  for  and  in  much 
the  same  way?  You  could  see  only  a  little  way,  but  you  knew  that  just 
out  of  sight  there  were  other  homes  and  beyond  them  still  others,  and 
if  you  could  visit  them  all,  the  homes  of  one  community  would  be  much 
like  those  of  another. 

We  are  all  working  at  similar  problems.  When  one  of  us  finds  an 
easier  or  a  better  solution  to  one  of  these  common  problems  let  us  pass 
it  along  to  others,  and  when  we  meet  with  difficulties  let  us  remember 
that  among  the  homes  of  Kansas  Farmer  readers  are  others  that  have 
had  that  same  trouble  and  perhaps  could  help  us  with  it. 

Specialists  in  our  own  and  other  states  and  government  experts  are 
also  devoting  their  time  and  bringing  their  experience  and  training  to 
bear  on  the  same  questions  that  are  puzzling  you.  Their  conclusions  and 
suggestions  are  not  theories,  but  the  results  of  careful  tests  and  long 
experience.  Your  money  helps  to  support  this  work.  Are  you  getting 
what  you  should  get  out  of  it?  No  matter  how  efficient  the  worker  or 
how  carefully  the  work  is  done,  if  the  results  do  not  reach  you,  you  are 
not  benefited. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  have  as  much  time  as  you  would  like  to  read 
bulletins  and  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations.  As  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment it  is  a  part  of  my  work  to  bring  the  best  and  most  practical  material 
from  these  various  sources  to  you  at  the  time  you  need  it.  I  am  here 
for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  you,  and  I  want  to  help  you  in  any 
way  I  can.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  for  you  the  information  you  want,  I 
shall  know  that  I  am  also  helping  others,  for  someone  else  is  sure  to  need 
the  same  thing.  If  I  can  help  you  I  am  always  glad  to  do  it,  and  if  I 
cannot,  probably  some  housewife  who  will  read  your  letter  has  had  the 
same  experience  and  has  found  a  way  out. 

We  want  to  help  you,  and  we  want  you  to  help  others.  It  may  be 
that  the  simple  telling  of  your  experiences,  of  the  Red  Cross  work  you 
are  doing  and  other  ways  you  have  found  of  doing  your  part  toward 
winning  the  war,  of  how  bravely  you  sent  your  boy,  of  your  experience 
with  substitute  foods  and  how  you  make  them  appeal  to  the  family 
appetite,  of  your  problems  with  the  little  ones  and  how  you  are 
solving  them,  will  be  more  helpful  than  you  imagine.  All  of  us 
working  together  can  help  each  other  to 
accomplish  more  than  any  one  of  us  work-  fl-f-/ ,  / 
ing  alone.  C^tZ^> 
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All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8822 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  In  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  front  has  a  hemstitched  hem,  button- 
trimmed,  and  a  tiny  roll  collar  finishes  the 
neck.  The  sleeves  are  set  in  without  full- 
ness and  the  long  full  style  is  gathered  into 
deep  straight  cuffs  which  button  snugly  at 
the  wrists.  No.  8845 — Girls'  Jumper  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  W  years. 
The  dress  is  in  the  popular  jumper  style 
which  looks  so  well  on  most  schoolgirls. 
The  upper  part  is  cut  in  a  graceful  U-shape 
at  front  and  back.  A  one-piece  skirt  with 
straight  lower  edge  is  gathered  to  the 
jumper.  No.  8i813 — Ladies'  House  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  waist  of  the  dress  is  in 
surplice  style  and  the  skirt  has  four  gores. 
The  front  gore  is  curved  from  hips  to  waist 
line,  with  inserted  pockets. 


No.  8677— «oys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  The  coat  is  a  double- 
breasted  model  with  the  side  closing.  The 
coat  is  held  in  at  the  back  with  a  narrow 
belt.  The  separate  straight  trousers  are 
included  in  the  pattern.  No.  8648 — Ladies' 
House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36.  38,  40.  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  shoulder 
edges  of  the  back  extend  over  to  he  front, 
where  the  lower  sections  are  gathered.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short,  and  they  are 
finished  with  neat  white  cuffs.  The  three- 
goded  skirt  is  gathered  all  around  to  the 
slightly  raised  waist  line.  No.  8652— Ladles 
Two-Gored  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  has 
two  gores,  and  there  are  two  inverted  plait3 
at  each  side  of  the  back  and  the  same  at 
the  front.  These  plaits  are  stitched  down 
to  hip  depth.  A  narrow  belt  of  the  material 
makes  a  very  neat  finish  at  the  waist  line. 
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bility  by  stioking  to  your  'likes'?  Or 
are  you  going  to  sacrifice  every  last 
penny  in  your  pocket  to  get  ships  and 
ammunition  and  men  over  there  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  damnable  outrages? 

"This  war  cannot  be  fought  or  fin- 
ished by  soldiers,  and  soldiers  alone. 
The  soldier  in  the  front  ranks  depends 
upon  your  pocketbook  for  his  life.  The 
poor  old  women  and  the  little  children 
of  France  depend  upon  your  pocketbook 
for  food  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in 
them.  They  would  be  thankful  beyond 
words  for  the  bread  you  despise. 

"We  are  living  like  kings — yet — in 
spite  of  our  little  restrictions  on  bread 
and  sugar  and  meat.  We  have  not 
learned  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.  Can't 
we  wake  up  before  the  boys  have  to 
lose  their  lives  to  teach  us? 

"For  pity's  sake,  let's  cut  out  this  talk 
about  what  we  'like'  or  don't  like,  and 
let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  help 
push  this  thing  through  to  a  finish.  Eat 
fclack  bread  if  that's  what  we  get.  Go 
without  sugar  if  there  isn't  plenty.  Drink 
milk  and  eat  vegetables  and  forget  cake 
and  cookies  and  doughnuts. 

"The  kind  of  patriotism  that  sheds 
copious  tears  before  a  war  play  or  at 
a  Red  Cross  speech,  and  then  goes  home 
to  a  full  meal  and  hollers  because  the 
bread  is  black,  is  patriotism  not  worth 
the  powder  to  blow  it  to  thunder." 

A  Paper  for  the  Wee  Ones 

The  following  letter  was  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  C.  G.  M.,  of  Osborne 
County: 

"I  see  an  article  in  your  paper  of  June 
8,  'The  Children's  Hour,'  which  contains 
some  very  good  advice,  and  I  am  writ- 
ing to  see  if  you  can  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  some  paper  for  children  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

"The  children  care  more  for  the  pic- 
tures than  they  do  for  the  stories,  but 
we  want  some  of  both.  They  have  been 
getting  a  comic  paper  from  one  of  their 
friends,  but  some  of  the  pictures  were 
not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  so  full  of 
slang  that  I  do  not  care  to  take  that 
kind  of  a  paper. 

"We  have  plenty  of  books  for  them, 
but  they  would  like  a  paper.  The 
Youth's  Companion  is  a  good  paper,  but 
they  are  not  old  enough  yet  to  under- 
stand it.  They  liked  'Jack  and  Betty' 
in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  but 
that  paper  is  too  high  in  price  to  take 
for  that  story  alone.  So  I  am  writing 
to  see  if  you  can  help  me." 

We  quite  agree  with  this  correspond- 
ent regarding  the  pictures  in  the  comic 
papers.  The  children  enjoy  the  highly- 
colored  pictures  of  course,  but  they  are 
slangy  and  coarse  and  often  vulgar,  and 
should  at  least  be  supplemented,  if  not 
replaced,  Wpm  higher  class  of  reading. 

"Little  Folks,  the  Children's  Magazine," 
published  by  the  S.  E.  Cas9ino  Company 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  the  paper 
we  recommend  to  this  mother.  The  price 
is  $1.50  a  year,  or  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 
"St.  Nicholas"  and  "John  Martin's  Book," 
both  $3  magazines,  are  very  good  for 
children  a  little  older,  but  "Little  Folks" 
eeems  to  be  almost  alone  in  the  field 
for  the  younger  children. 

An  excellent  home  paper  which  has 
recently  come  to  our  notice  is  "Amer- 
ican Motherhood."  This-  has  several 
pages  of  stories  for  children,  one  or  two 
picture-stories  for  the  very  little  ones, 
and  one  or  two  for  older  girls  and 
women.  There  are  also  articles  on  health 
and  hygiene,  child  care,  parents'  prob- 
lems, food  and  dietetics,  and  woman's 
war  work,  a  girls'  department,  and  scat- 
tered through  the  .whole,  snappy,  strong 
editorials.  It  is  published  monthly  ■  by 
the  Arthur  H.  Crist  Company,  Coopers- 
town,  New  York.  The  price  is  one  dol- 
lar a  year,  or  ten  cents  a  number. 

We  would  suggest  that  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  any  of  the  papers  men- 
tioned write  for  sample  copies  to  see 
which  is  best  adapted  to  their  special 
needs. 
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child  and  when  she  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  these,  group  pictures  were 
added  to  the  collection. 

By  counting  the  objects  in  the  various 
groups — not  over  five  at  first — and  by 
calling  attention  to  their  color,  the  child 
learned  both  number  and  color.  Emilie 
Poullson's  book  on  "Finger  Plays"  is  an 
enjoyable  supplement  to  pictures  of  this 
kind. 

We  found  simple,  home-made,  inde- 
structible scrap  books  most  satisfactory 
and  attractive.  Anticipating  the  book 
stage,  we  had  collected  a  number  of  col- 
ored pictures  from  magazines.  For  the 
leaves  of  these  books  we  used  brown 
paper-muslin,  cutting  a  number  of  pieces 
twelve  by  twenty -four  inches  and,  after 
laying  them  one  on  top  of  another, 
stitching  them  through  the  center,  thus 
making  a  book  twelve  by  twelve  inches 
when  closed.  On  the  pages  we  mounted 
the  pictures  with  paste. 

One  book  contained  pictures  of  fowls, 
turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  guinea 
fowls,  and  some  pigeon  and  crow  pictures 
also.  In  another  book  we  pasted  pic- 
tures of  four-legged  domestic  animals. 
Many  of  the  pictures  showed  the  family 
life  of  these  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings. They  proved  most  interesting  as 
the  child's  experience  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  family  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  animal  families  naturally 
appeal  to  every  child. 

Our  little  girl  is  now  nearly  two  and 
a  half  years  old,  and  she  has  never  tired 
of  her  scrap-books.  Through  them  she 
has  become  acquainted^  with  the  differ- 
ent animals  and  the  sound  made  by  each, 
and  is  able  to  connect  the  animals  and 
their  calls. 

The  number  of  books  of  this  kind 
which  would  be  of  great  educational 
value  to  the  child  is  almost  limitless. 
Birds,  flowers,  vegetables,  trades,  farm- 
ing, and  history  might  all  be  presented 
to  the  child  in  this  form.  As  our  little 
girl  grows  older  we  have  planned  books 
of  harvesting  pictures  showing  the  vari- 
ous stages  in  the  growth  of  wheat  from 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  of 
the  seed  and  so  on,  until  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  miller  and 
baker  and  finally  reaches  the  child  in 
the  form  of  her  daily  bread. 

Another  interesting  process  is  the 
building  of  the  homes  from  the  trees  to 
the  finished  product.  This  book  will 
Contain  pictures  of  the  forest  where  the 
trees  grow,  the  man  felling  the  great 
trees,  the  horses  and  wagons  which  haul 
the 1  trees  to  the  saw-mill,  the  cutting 
and  planing  of  the  boards,  the  train 
which  transports  them  to  the  lumber- 
yard, the  carpenter  at  work  putting  the 
boards  together,  the  house  in  the  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and,  lastly,  the  fin- 
ished home  and  the  family  which  lives 
in  it.  From  these  process  books  the 
child  can  be  led  to  realize  that  it  takes 
rain,  sunshine  and  warmth  to  make  the 
trees  and  the  grains  grow,  and  that  there 
are  many  people  to  thank  for  providing 
our  simplest  food  and  that  above  all 
God  is  the  great  source  of  everything. 
.  "Mother  Goose  Rhymes"  and  the 
child's  favorite,  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas,"  are  always  welcome  diver- 
sions, and  after  repeated  readings  the 
child  is  able  to  supply  words,  lines,  and 
later  whole  verses,  thus  incidentally  de- 
veloping the  memory. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  simple 
books  which  are  really  story-telling  pic- 
tures, I  would  advocate  the  telling  of 
stories  rather  than  the  reading  of  them 
to  small  children.  The  primary  object 
of  story-telling  is  to  stimulate  the  imag- 
ination of  the  children,  cultivate  a  taste 
for  good  literature,  and  guide  them  to 
the  best  books. 
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Picture  Books  Educational 

We  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
watching  our  little  daughter  with  her 
first  books.  In  addition  to  their  educa- 
tional value,  they  are  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  have  grown  to  be  her  daily 
companions.  When  she  was  about  four- 
teen months  old  she  was  given  her  first 
book,  a  small  linen  one  containing  pic- 
tures of  animals.  These  we  would  call 
by  name  as  vie  pointed  them  out  to  her, 
and  as  they  became  familiar  she  would 
point  them  out  herself.  After  she  had 
learned  to  talk  she  would  Bay  the  names 
also.  Linen  books  containing  pictures 
of  objects  in  colors  were  next  given  the 


Note.  —  This  article  by  Mrs.  Jesse 
Sweitzer  Sheaf fer  is  one  of  the  series 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  National  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  containing  suggestions 
by  mothers  who  have  been  kindergart- 
ners. 


Pie  Without  Crust 

i  Wouldn't  you  really  prefer  to  eat  the 
filling  out  of  your  pie  and  leave  the 
crust,  if  that  was  not  impolite?  Most 
children  would  do  this  if  allowed  to. 
Then  why  have  a  crust,  especially  in  hot 
weather  when  we  eat  too  much  rich  food 
anyway  ? 

A  lemon  meringue  custard,  prepared 
in  just  the  same  way  as  the  filling  for 
a  lemon  pie,  baked  in  individual  rame- 
kins or  in  a  large  baking  dish  which  can 
be  brought  to  the  table,  then  covered 
with  a  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of 
eggs  and  browned  in  the  oven,  is  just 
as  appetizing  as  pie,  more  digestible, 


LINDSBORG,  KANSAS 
Offers   Many  Advantages   in  the   Following  Departments 

COLLEGE.  First  Kansas  Church  College  to  be  accredited  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Five  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree.  Grad- 
uates receive  a  certificate  to  teach  in  any  high  school.  No  failure  at 
the  state  examinations  in  eight  years  is  our  unequaled  record. 

ACADEMY.  Corresponds  to  a  first  class  high  school,  and  offers 
college  preparatory,  normal,  commercial  and  music  courses.  Music 
students  having  completed  twelve  or  thirteen  high  school  units  save  a 
year's  time  by  enrolling  in  the  Academy. 

MUSIC.  Faculty  of  specialists.  Thorough  courses  in  all  branches 
of  music.  Endorsed  by  Schumann-Heink,  Fremstad,  Gates,  Nielsen  and 
other  world-famous  musicians.  Free  instruction  in  band,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  Music  students  may  take  Harmony,  Public  School  Music, 
History  of  Music,  or  courses  in  other  departments,  without  additional 
cost.    Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter. 

EXPRESSION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART.  This  department  offers 
exceptional  advantages  in  Public  Speaking,  Expression,  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  allied  subjects. 

PIANO  TUNING.  Practical  instruction  by  an  expert  in  tuning, 
toning,  voicing,  regulating,  and  repairing. 

PAINTING.  Instruction  by  an  artist  of  national  reputation.  Oil, 
charcoal,  crayon  and  pencil.  Courses  for  high  school  teachers  a  specialty. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE.  Long  and  short  courses.  The  equipment  is 
new  and  modern.  Special  emphasis  on  courses  in  food  conservation 
recommended  by  the  Government. 

BUSINESS.  One,  two,  or  four  year  courses.  Also  short  courses. 
Preparation  for  Civil  Service  a  specialty.  A  scholarship,  good  until  a 
$1,000  appointment  is  secured,  costs  only  $75.  This  course  may  be 
completed  in  six  to  nine  months. 

Before  selecting  a  school,  investigate  the  many  distinct  advantages 
Bethany  offers.    For  free  catalog,  write 

ERNST  E.  PIHLBLAD,  PRESIDENT,  LINDSBORG,  KANSAS 


more  easily  made,  and  saves  both  fat 
and  flour. 

A  pumpkin  custard,  without  the 
meringue,  is  just  as  good  as  if  it  were 
baked  in  a  pie  crust,  and  much  more 
wholesome.  Some  people  like  to  eat  it 
hot  with  a  little  butter,  while  others 
prefer  it  cold. 


Pattern  Notes 


Food  Value  of  Milk  and  Butter 

One  quart  of  milk,  on  energy  basis, 
equals : 

8  eggs 

2  pounds  chicken 

.79  pound  sirloin  steak 

7  oranges 

<>.55  pounds  tomatoes 
3.85  pounds  oysters 
%  dozen  bananas 

.79  pound  English  walnuts 

3.5  pounds  asparagus 

.76  pound  fish 

Figuring  this  on  a  price  basis  (Lin- 
coln prices  for  December  1,  1917),  one 
quart  of  milk  at  14  cents  a  quart  is 
worth  as  much  as  27  cents'  worth  of 
eggs;  48  cents'  worth  of  chicken;  23 
cents'  worth  of  sirloin  steak;  24  cents' 
worth  of  English  walnuts;  22  cents' 
worth  of  cabbage;  $1.22  worth  of  aspar- 
agus; 82  cents'  worth  of  tomatoes;  23 
cents'  worth  of  fish;  83  cents'  worth  of 
oysters;  15  cents'  worth  of  bananas;  23 
cents'  worth  of  oranges. 

One  pound  of  butter  on  energy  basis 
equals : 

3  loaves  wheat  bread 
11.6  pounds  potatoes 

40  pounds  lettuce 
Shi  dozen  eggs 
34.3  pounds  tomatoes 
34.3  pounds  asparagus 

4  pounds  sirloin  steak 

8  quarts  oysters 

Too  many  hesitate  to  use  butter  when 
prices  go  up,  thinking  of  it  largely  as 
a  luxury  instead  of  a  necessary  article 
of  food.  For  instance,  but  few  know 
that  a  pound  of  butter  yields  almost  as 
much  energy  as  four  pounds  of  sirloin 
steak. 


Pattern  No.  8845,  shown  on  opposite 
page,  will  be  a  very  serviceable  model 
for  a  school  dress  for  early  fall.  Laun- 
dry work  can  be  saved  by  making  more 
than  one  guimpe,  as  the  sleeves  are  usu- 
ally soiled  before  the  skirt.  In  dark 
wool  or  silk  with  a  guimpe  of  lighter 
color  or  of  a  harmonizing  plaid,  it  would 
make  an  attractive  winter  dress. 


The  little  boys'  suit  shown  is  neat 
and  easily  made.  In  these  days  when 
we  are  all  trying  to  save  wool,  we  imag- 
ine the  trousers  pattern  will  be  used 
many  times  for  converting  the  best  part 
of  father's  suit  or  mother's  skirt  into 
school  trousers. 


Can  More  Than  Ever  Before 

"Some  folks  right  here  in  this  state 
will  go  hungry  next  winter  unless  more 
greens,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  canned 
this  year  than  ever  before,"  says  Miss 
Leila  Gadis,  state  leader  of  home  dem- 
onstration agents  for  Indiana.  "The 
government  has  contracted  for  from  40 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
country's  canning  factories.  This  is 
taken  away  from  the  consumers  at  home. 
Frost  and  drouth  losses  in  gardens  this 
year  must  be  met  by  replanting,  and 
every  bit  of  surplus  garden  produce  must 
be  canned  or  put  away  in  brine,  any 
way  to  save  it." 

"A  can  of  vegetables,  a  can  of  fruit, 
and  a  can  of  greens  for  every  day  in 
the  year,"  is  the  slogan  of  the  girls' 
canning  clubs,  and  as  many  as  possible 
are  living  up  to  the  letter  of  this  ex- 
pression. 

Anyone  who  has  more  garden  produce 
of  any  kind  than  can  be  used  or  pre- 
served should  not  let  it  go  to  waste,  but 
should  see  that  it  gets  to  the  less  for- 
tunate so  that  it  may  be  saved. 

"Lafayette,  we  are  here." — Pershing. 


Chicken  a  la  Providence 

Cook  chicken  in  water  until  tender. 
Remove  chicken  and  reduee  liquid  to  two 
cupfuls.  Mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
with  a  little  cold  water  and  add  to 
liquid.  Cook  until  thickened.  To  this 
add  one-half  cupful  cooked  carrots  cut 
in  small  cubes,  one-half  cupful  peas, 
salt,  pepper,  and  yolk  of  one  egg — if 
desired.  Pour  over  chicken,  sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley,  and  serve  hot. 

Wheatless  Sandwich  Loaf 

Wheatless  bread  made  according  to 
the  following  recipe,  tested  by  the  home 
economics  division  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  was  served  in  sandwiches  to 
*a  large  picnic,  receiving  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  Try  it  to  help  out  the  wheat- 
less campaign. 

1  cup  liquid 

2  to  4  teaspoonfuls  fat 

1  tablespoonful  syrup  or  sugar 

2  eggs 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  cupful  corn  flour 

2  cupfuls  barley  flour 

%  cupful  raisins  cut  in  small 
pieces. 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  materials.  Add 
milk,  egg  and  melted  fat.  Bake  as  a 
loaf  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until 
thoroughly  done. 

Rice  Lemon  Pudding 

%  cupful  rice 

1  quart  milk 

2  egg  yolks 

%  cupful  sugar 
2  lemons  (grated  rind  and  juice) 
%  teaspoonful  salt. 

Cook  rice  in  milk  until  soft.  Use  a 
double  boiler.  Add,  while  hot,  the  egg 
yolks,  sugar,  lemon  rind,  and  salt.  Cook 
five  minutes  and  add  lemon  juice.  Make 
a  meringue  by  beating  whites  of  two 
eggs  until  very  stiff;  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar  and  place  on  top  of  pud- 
ding.   Brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  vegetables  that 
is  best  simply  cooked.  It  may  be  poor 
or  it  may  be  delicious,  depending  upon 
how  you  cook  it.  Don't  boil  it  too  long 
—twenty  or  thirty  minutes  in  salted 
jrater  is  long  enough. 

fi  Food  wasted  is  food  lost  and  no  money 
fan  replace  it. 

M 
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Pure -Bred  Live  Stock 
in  Demand 

There  is  now  a  demand  for  pure-bred  live  stock  of  all 
kinds  that  is  without  precedent,  and  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  the  war  and  longer.  Inquiries  for 
breeding  stock  are  steadily  increasing.  Beef  cattle  of  all 
breeds,  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  in  demand  at  profit- 
able prices. 

BREEDERS  NOW  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

to  sell  their  surplus  breeding  stock.   It  is  the  opportune  time 

to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost. 
Write  for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now.  It  will  result 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.     Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS, 
male  and  female.  R.  C.  Krueger,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  VIR- 
tually  pure-bred,  $25  delivered.  R.  B.  Hel- 
len,  See'y  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
cows,  fresh  this  fall,  bred  to  a  son  of  Owl's 
Design,  year  record  764  pounds  butter.  R. 
O.  McKee,  Marysville,  Kansas. 

For  SALE— very  choice  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association.  Appleton,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE — 
Born  October  24,  1917.  Mostly  black.  Price 
$250.  His  mother  is  one  of  the  best  milk 
and  butter  producers  I  know.  Jay  B.  Ben- 
nett, Holton,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES!, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WOULD  YOU  SELL  YOUR  FARM  IF 
you  got  your  price  ?  Sell  direct,  no  com- 
missions. Particulars  free.  Charles  Renich, 
G-18,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

HALF  SECTION  WELL  IMPROVED, 
choice  farm,  good  road  to  near-by  railroad 
town  and  high  school.  Write  for  my  bar- 
gain price,  subject  to  prior  sale.  Joseph 
Schwickrath,   Stratton,  Colorado. 

NEBRASKA  FARM  FOR  SALE  —  240 
acres.  Son  going  to  war.  Will  sell  this 
ideally  located  240-acre  farm,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Lincoln,  one  mile  from  C.  R.  I. 
&  P.  station,  five  miles  from  paving.  Eighty 
acres  virgin  soil.  School  house  on  farm. 
$15,000  in  new  and  modern  improvements. 
Price  $54,000.  No  trades  considered.  An 
unusual  opportunity,  as  this  is  $25  per  acre 
less  than  near-by  farms  have  sold  for.  In- 
vestigate this.  I.  W.  Jacoby,  owner,  Route 
2,  Havelock,  Nebraska. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD.  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Wear  like  iron."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DOCS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENO. 
Hah  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  It.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HOGS. 


EXTRA  GOOD  DUROC  MALE  PIGS  FROM 
prize  winning  sows  and  males.  Prices  rlffht. 
W.  H.  Fulks,  Turon,  Kansas. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  M.  V.  HOOVER,  OF 
Grinnell,  Kansas,  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1918,  one  red  yearling  heifer  appraised  at 
$30.  W.  L.  Davidson,  County  Clerk  of 
Sheridan  County,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FORTY-FIVE  HORSE  RUMLEY  OIL 
tractor,  most  good  as  new,  located  in  Mc- 
Pherson  County,  Kansas.  W.  S.  Power, 
Chaonia,  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE  —  GRAND  DETOUR  FOUR- 
bottom  power-lift  engine  plow.  W.  H.  Fulks, 
Turon,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF 
Manson  Campbell  fanning  mills  and  graders 
for  sale,  $30  f.o.b.  Louisburg.  All  new  mills 
and  in  first  class  condition.  Interstate  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  Louisburg,  Kansas. 

THREE-UNIT  CALF-WAY  MILKER  AND 
fittings,  $300;  50-gallon  Perfection  Junior 
pasteurizer  and  cooler,  $200.  Both  good  as 
new,  used  few  weeks.  Liberty  bonds  ac- 
cepted. Owner  in  U.  S.  service.  W.  J. 
Breakenridge,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

POULTRY. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY  PRICES 
paid  for  eggs  and  poultry.  Coops  and  cases 
loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

PATENTS. 

PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA 

Farm  in  Sunny  California.  Learn  all  about 
land,  water,  soil,  crops,  fruit,  markets, 
schools,  churches.  Send  25c  for  six  months' 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Irrigation  Illus- 
trated.   DEPT.  33,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Don't  Overlook  This  Bargain 

200-Acre  Combination  Stock  and  Grain 
Farm,  in  Northern  Chautauqua  County, 
Kansas;  80  acres  farm  land,  40  acres  fine 
prairie  hay  meadow,  balance  good  pasture; 
5-room  house,  good  barn  32x36,  on  R.  F.  D. 
and  telephone  line;  6%  miles  to  Moline; 
two  miles  from  one  of  Chautauqua  County's 
biggest  oil  wells  in  a  new  field.  Land  leased 
and  pays  rental  of  $1  per  acre  until  drilling 
begins.  Price  of  this  farm  for  sixty  days, 
$50  per  acre.     $5,000  will  handle  it. 

The  Eastern  Kansas  Land  Co. 

Quenemo,  Kansas 

AN  EXCELLENT  BARGAIN 

Forty  acres,  3  miles  from  town  of  1,700 
and  two  railroads  in  Labette  County;  well 
improved;  possession  at  once.  Price  $3,400; 
$1,200  cash,  balance  five  to  twenty  years. 
Send  for  complete  description.  Address 

Allen  County   Investment  Co. 

Iola,  Kansas 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 


Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Is  There  Anything  to  the  Hofean  Test? 

By  T.  E.  Quisenbebry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

D 


F  I  EVER  had  any  doubt  about  the 
good,  standard-bred  hen  of  exhi- 
bition qualities  being  able  to  lay 
a  profitable  number  of  eggs,  that 
doubt  would  now  be  dispelled.  In  Orp- 
ingtons, Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Sussex,  and 
practically  every  variety  in  this  contest 
we  are  now  conducting  at  Leavenworth, 
there  are  females  among  the  highest  lay- 
ers which  are  also  high-scoring  birds. 
Most  of  the  birds  in  our  present  contest 
are  winners  from  America's  best  shows, 
such  as  Madison  Square  Garden,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Kansas  City,  and  from  our 
best  advertised  exhibition  strains.  Many 
predicted  that  practically  all  of  these 
birds  would  make  a  disgraceful  showing 
because  they  were  largely  standard-bred 
exhibition  birds.  Their  records  so  far 
have  been  most  creditable  in  practically 
every  case.  Nearly  all  of  these  varie- 
ties, judging  from  present  indications, 
have  individuals  that  will  go  well  over 
two  hundred  eggs  for  the  year.  Our  best 
record  to  date  has  been  218  eggs  in  eight 
months,  laid  by  a  yearling  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hen. 

Why  shouldn't  a  standard-bred  bird 
lay?  Or  why  should  not  both  standard 
qualities  and  egg-laying  ability  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  fowl?  The  body  of 
both  are  about  the  same.  The  head  and 
tail  is  where  the  main  difference  is  be- 
tween a  standard-bred  bird  and  what 
is  ordinarily  known  as  a  utility  bird.  In 
a  standard  bird  there  is  a  neatness  and 
carriage  to  tail  and  head  that  is  pro- 
duced by  careful  selection  and  breeding. 
In  the  ordinary  layer  no  attention  is 
given  to  head  and  tail  points  or  to  dis- 
qualifications in  many  cases,  just  so  the 
bird  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs. 
But  the  body  in  both  cases  is  practically 
the  same.  So  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  these  minor  head  and  tail 
points  can  be  bred  into  a  good  layer? 
It  can  be  and  is  being  done. 

We  have  heard  considerable  discussion 
of  late  of  the  Hogan  system  of  select- 
ing layers  as  compared  to  the  trap-nest. 
Some  condemn  the  Hogan  system  since 
reading  the  report  of  the  All  Northwest 
Contest.  In  the  first  place  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Hogan  attempted  to 
predict  as  to  the  record  of  the  pullets 
before  they  had  ever  laid  an  egg  or 
reached  maturity.  I  so  wrote  Mr.  Hogan 
and  Mrs.  Whittaker,  directors  of  the 
contest,  at  the  time  the  test  was  made, 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  im- 
possible with  any  method  to  predict 
what  an  immature  pullet  will  do.  But 
after  a  bird  has  laid  one  season  or  even 
only  25  or  30  eggs,  has  practically 
reached  maturity  and  her  bones  and 
body  at  least  show  some  signs  as  to 
what  they  will  be  regarding  thickness, 
condition,  width,  type  and  capacity,  you 
can  then  get  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
laying  ability  of  a  female  by  testing 
her  according  to  the  Hogan  method. 
The  majority  of  poultrymen  haven't  the 
time  to  trapnest  the  greater  portion  of 
their  flock,  neither  should  they  breed 
from  immature  pullets,  for  these  usually 
lay  small  eggs  at  the  beginning,  which 
hatch  small,  weak  chicks,  and  for  that 
reason  we  advocate  forcing  the  pullets 
the  first  year  and  trapnest  only  the 
breeders.  Then  at  culling  time,  in  June 
or  later,  when  you  wish  to  cull  and 
market  the  nonproducers  and  to  keep 
the  pullets  for  future  breeders  which 
have  been  your  best  layers,  you  can  do 
so  with  almost  absolute  accuracy  by  ap- 
plying the  Hogan  test,  even  though  none 
of  the  birds  have  been  trapnested.  The 
test  will  correspond  favorably  with  ac- 
tual trapnest  records  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  value  of  the  Hogan 
test  is  not  in  making  predictions,  but 
in  culling  the  non-producers. 

The  test  made  at  Pullman,  Washing- 
ton, after  the  birds  had  traveled  over  a 
distance  of  400  miles  on  the  average  and 
over  2000  miles  in  some  cases,  and  on 
immature  pullets  which  had  not  reached 
their  natural  shape  or  full  state  of  de- 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  for  sale.     Mrs.  Booth,  Pulaski,  Iowa. 


velopment  would  necessarily  be  a  guess 
and  not  a  scientific  test.  Even  though 
it  could  have  been  accurately  done  at 
that  early  age,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less in  that  contest  and  their  own  offi- 
cial reports  show,  as  I  remember  it,  that 
they  lost  by  disease  nearly  20  out  of 
every  100  birds  sent  them.  They  re- 
ported an  epidemic  of  colds,  roup  and 
other  diseases  at  different  periods 
throughout  the  year,  so  where  there  was 
such  a  large  death  rate  there  must  have 
been  more  or  less  birds  out  of  condition. 
Therefore,  remember  that  by  giving  good 
treatment  you  can  get  the  maximum 
record  from  a  poor  hen,  and  by  wrong 
methods  of  feeding,  poor  treatment,  or 
because  of  disease  you  can  cut  down  the 
record  of  a  good  hen.  We  would  not  like 
to  condemn  or  commend  a  system,  or 
compare  results  by  records  made  where 
so  many  deaths  and  so  much  disease 
prevailed,  which  must  have  affected  the 
birds  that  lived  to  at  least  some  ex- 
tent. 

We  do  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Whit- 
taker condemns  the  Hogan  method  for 
she  states:  "Whatever  conclusion  the 
reader  may  draw  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  Hoganizing  or  trapnesting  as 
a  means  of  culling  a  laying  flock  the 
director  of  the  first  All  Northwest  Con- 
test would  like  to  offer  for  its  consid- 
eration of  her  personal  belief  that  the 
poultry  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hogan  for  having  given  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  outside  the  ranks  of 
trapnesters,  an  impetus  to  the  study  of 
the  individual  birds  to  determine  her 
merit  or  her  lack  of  merit  as  an  egg 
producer.  Whatever  book  or  system  i3 
intelligently  and  sincerely  given  to  the 
increasing  interest  among  those  who 
cannot  trapnest  in  the  selection  of  the 
layer,  has  value  direct  or  indirect  to  the 
poultry  industry." 

Mr.  Hogan  has  sold  over  20,000  books 
which  explain  his  system  in  detail.  They 
have  all  been  sold  under  a  guarantee  of 
"money  back  if  the  purchaser  does  not 
find  that  birds  tested  by  his  method 
tallied  very  close  to  actual  trap-nest 
records."  Not  a  book  has  ever  been  re- 
turned. In  this  national  crisis  which 
poultrymen  have  been  passing  through, 
with  war  conditions  and  high-priced 
feeds,  I  truly  feel  that  Mr.  Hogan's 
method  alone  saved  the  poultrymen  of 
this  country  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars last  year,  by  helping  them  get  rid 
of  the  drones  and  unprofitable  birds  in. 
their  flocks,  and  by  the  saving  made  on 
their  feed  bills. 

For  seven  years  I  have  conducted 
national  and  international  egg-laying 
contests  and  during  that  time  have  trap- 
nested  many  more  than  10,000  laying 
hens.  All  of  the  good  ones  and  most  of 
the  poor  ones  as  well  as  some  of  the 
mature  layers  have  been  tested  at  dif- 
ferent periods  during  the  year  by  the 
Hogan  method  and  compared  with  our 
trap-nest  records,  and  in  far  the  larger 
majority  of  cases  the  Hogan  test  and 
the  trap-nest  record  corresponded  to  a 
surprising  degree.  It  would  almost  be 
suicidal  at  this  crucial  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  industry  for  the  country  to 
lose  faith  in  any  system  or  method 
which  means  so  much  to  poultrymen.  If 
you  doubt  our  word,  we  now  have  the 
trap-nest  records  for  eight  months  for 
all  individuals  in  the  American  contest 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  demonstrate  to 
all  "doubting  Thomases"  how  near  the 
two  tests  really  compare. 


Give  Your  Boy  a  Square  Deal 

Does  your  boy  ever  talk  with  you 
about  going  into  partnership  in  the 
farming  business  ?  Or  does  he  talk  about 
leaving  the  farm  just  as  soon  as  he1  gets 
through  school  and  going  to  town  to 
get  a  job?  And  if  he  does  leave  the 
farm,  as  so  many  boys  do,  whose  fault  is 
it  exactly?  What  inducements  are  you 
holding  out  ?  How  does  h£  get  his  spend- 
ing money?  Never  mind  how  you  got 
yours  when  you  were  a  boy.  That  is 
thrown  out  as  irrelevant,  incompetent, 
and  inadmissable.  Times  are  different. 
— American  Motherhood. 
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A  Soldier's  Goodbye  For  France 


|TROOP  train  was  pulling  in  at  the 
station — Paul's  train,  his  invalid 
mother  was  almost  certain.  She 
had  sat  in  an  armchair  at  the  sta- 
tion all  through  the  long  day  watching 
for  her  soldier  boy.  A  little  while  be- 
fore a  trainload  of  soldiers  had  passed 
through  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiry 
an  officer  who  stepped  from  the  train 
had  said:  "I  am  sorry,  but  we  are  not 
allowed  to  tell  what  troops  are  being 
moved";  then  added,  looking  back  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  stepped  on  the  moving 
train,  "There  is  another  train  following 
this  one.  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait." 
The  mother  felt  sure  from  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face  that  the  kindhearted 
officer  wanted  her  to  understand  that 
her  boy  was  on  the  next  train,  and  her 
weariness  was  forgotten  now  that  she 
was  certain  her  waiting  was  to  be  re- 
warded. 

When  the  train  reached  the  station, 
Paul,  not  expecting  anyone,  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  "Who  are  you  looking  for?" 
called  the  soldiers  who  were  looking  out, 
as  the  mother  hurried  from  coach  to 
coach,  and  when  his  name  was  given  the 
word  was  passed  along  until  it  reached 
Paul  in  the  rear  coach.  So  many  others 
were  already  at  the  windows  that  he 
could  only  find  room  to  put  his  head 
out  of  a  small  upper  window  in  the  end 
of  the  car  and  by  reaching  down  as  far 
as  possible  could  just  touch  his  mother's 
uplifted  hand.  "0  Paul,"  she  sighed,  "I 
wish  you  were  down  here  where  I  could 
kiss  you  goodbye."  Paul  smiled  sadly 
as  he  looked  at  the  guards  standing  at 
each  end  of  the  car.  "It  doesn't  look  as 
if  there  is  much  chance,  does  it, 
mother?"  he  said.  The  words  were  hardly 
out  of  his  mouth  before  his  head  and 
ehoulders  were  pushed  out  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  window  and  he  was  fairly 
forced  down  into  his  mother's  arms  while 
his  comrades  held  him  by  the  feet,  thus 
observing  the  letter  of  the  regulation 
forbidding  privates  to  leave  the  train. 
Rather  an  uncomfortable  position  per- 
haps for  a  goodbye  kiss,  but  neither  the 
soldier  lad  nor  his  mother  thought  of 
that.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  he 
leaned  from  the  car  window,  looking  into 
his  mother's  eyes  and  saying  all  that  can 
be  said  at  such  a  time.  Then  the  train 
whistled.  "Here,  Paul,  are  a  few  things 
I  brought  you,"  said  the  mother,  handing 
him  a  basket  packed  with  fruit  and  other 
delicacies.  "Well,  I  hope  to  the  Lord, 
mother,  it's  something  to  eat,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  his  boyish  way.  "Our  grub 
outfit  has  been  packed  for  several  days 
and  we  have  been  getting  along  as  best 
we  could." 

"Goodbye,"  he  waved,  as  the  train  be- 
gan to  move,  and  then  was  gone,  leaving 
the  frail  mother  worn  out  and  in  tears, 
now  that  her  boy  was  not  there  to  see, 
but  with  the  memory  of  those  few  min- 
utes to  brighten  the  long,  anxious  period 
of  separation.  And  Paul,  as  he  lies  at 
night  out  under  the  stars  on  some  hill- 
side in  France,  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  brief  stop  in  his  home  town 
when  he  hung  by  his  feet  from  a  car 
window  to  receive  his  mother's  kiss  and 
Godspeed  for  the  great  task  to  which  he 
has  committed  himself. 


Plan  for  Selective  Draft 

Uncle  Sam's  big  selective  draft  plan 
was  prepared  years  in  advance.  General 
Crowder  practically  spent  a  lifetime 
studying  for  the  big  job  he  now  holds. 
When  located  as  a  junior  lieutenant  at 
an  obscure  army  post  in  Texas  he 
chanced  upon  a  copy  of  the  old  Civil 
War  draft  regulations.  Reading  them 
over,  partly  out  of  curiosity  and  to  pass 
away  the  time,  he  was  led  gradually  to 
evolve  ideas  of  how  a  draft  should  be 


run.  The  conviction  came  to  him  that 
some  day  his  country  might  be  in  need 
of  a  great  army  and  he  felt  that  this 
army  would  be  raised  not  from  volun- 
teers, but  by  a  process  of  selection  from 
the  total  man  power  of  the  country. 

General  Crowder  during  the  years  that 
followed  advanced  in  the  Army  step  by 
step.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  he  was  the  one  man  in  the  Army 
ready  to  go  before  Congress  with  a  con- 
crete suggestion  for  the  framing  of  a 
selective  draft  law.  The  members  of 
the  military  committee  state  that  the 
bill  was  written  almost  without  change 
from  his  suggestions. 

Just  Like  America 

The  American  in  England  affords 
cause  for  much  perplexity  and  astonish- 
ment to  his  English  kinsmen. 

A  Yankee  soldier  was  being  shown 
over  an  old  church  wherein  hundreds  of 
people  were  buried. 

"A  great  many  people  sleep  between 
these  walls,"  said  the  guide,  indicating 
the  inscription-covered  floor  with  a 
sweep  of  his  hand. 

"So?"  said  the  Sammy.  "Same  way 
over  in  our  country.  Why  don't  you  get 
a  more  interesting  preacher?" — Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle  Telegraph. 


A  Business  Proposition 

It  takes  about  $2,000  at  the  least  es- 
timate to  draft  a  man,  equip  him,  place 
him  in  France,  keep  him  there,  and  care 
for  his  dependent.  When  the  Govern- 
ment buys  a  Missouri  mule  for  $300,  an 
attendant  goes  with  him  and  a  veterina- 
rian is  there  to  take  care  of  him.  When 
a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  he  takes  care 
of  it.  Shall  we  be  more  tender  with  a 
machine  or  with  a  Government  mule  than 
with  our  soldiers? 

The  business  man  who  buys  a  Liberty 
bond  and  then  fails  to  subscribe  to  the 
repair  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  not  only 
unpatriotic  but  a  blundering  fool  beside. 
It  is  not  charity  to  take  care  of  our 
boys  over  there.  It  is  a  duty  and  a 
business  proposition. 

German  Estimate  of  Red  Cross 

We  may  judge  the  value  of  the  Red 
Cross  by  the  estimate  our  enemies  place 
upon  it.  Looking  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  cold-blooded  German  efficiency, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  takes 
only  a  short  time  to  make  a  good  sol- 
dier from  the  sort  of  material  to  be 
found  in  our  untrained  American  citi- 
zenry. The  general  education,  the  pro- 
fessional training,  and  then  the  experi- 
ence necessary  to  make  an  efficient  Red 
Cross  physician  or  nurse  requires  a  much 
longer  time.  For  this  reason  the  Ger- 
mans consider  a  Red  Cross  physician 
equal  to  twelve  ordinary  soldiers,  and 
in  terms  of  future  usefulness  worth  sev- 
eral hundred  men.  That  is  why  they 
make  a  special  effort  to  destroy  hos- 
pitals and  to  kill  doctors  and  nurses. 

In  one  of  our  national  army  camps  a 
new  recruit  was  on  guard  duty  for  the 
first  time.  Observing  a  shadowy  form 
approaching,  he  called  out  according  to 
instructions:  "Who  goes  there?"  "Shut 
up!"  came  the  reply  in  a  husky  whisper; 
"I  ain't  goin'.    I'm  just  gettin'  back." 

G.  Arthur  Hoppe  is  the  first  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  to 
give  his  life  at  the  front  for  the  cause 
of  democracy.  He  was  killed  in  action 
in  France  June  12.  He  was  first  ser- 
geant in  Company  D,  Second  Engineers. 
Mr.  Hoppe  graduated  in  1915.  He  was 
holding  the  office  of  assistant  county 
engineer  in  Manhattan  when  he  enlisted 
a  year  ago. 


DEEDS    OF  VALOR 

IE  WANT  to  print  in  Kansas  Farmer  accounts  of  special  deeds  of 
valor  performed  by  farm  boys  in  the  mighty  battles  being  fought 
on  land  or  sea.  Our  own  army  is  now  getting  into  action  in  France. 
Already  reports  are  coming  back  of  the  splendid  fighting  ability 
of  these  soldier  boys  we  have  sent  out  from  our  homes  to  battle  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Fully  20,000  of  our  Kansas  farm  boys 
are  in  the  service  and  among  them  are  many  from  the  families  of  Kansas 
Farmer  readers.  As  the  stories  come  home,  send  in  accounts  of  special 
acts  of  bravery,  awards  of  medals,  or  other  recognition  for  heroic  deeds 
performed  in  action.  Also  a  photograph  of  the  boy  in  uniform  if  possible. 
As  far  as  our  space  will  permit  we  will  print  the  stories  that  come  to  us 
of  unusual  deeds  of  valor  by  the  farm  boys  from  the  homes  of  our  Kansas 
Farmer  folks. 


BATTERIES 

/ZaitV  ^ 
V/Loitee&vtl 


Best  for  Tractors 

:e   ...        ,  , 


The 

Guarantee 

Protects  "D  ED  SEAL  strength,  uniformity,  endurance  and 
You  recuperative  power  PROVE  them  best  for 

tractor  use. 
Under  every  condition,  regardless  of  weather  and  no 
matter  how  rough  the  going,  these  famous  batteries 
will  keep  your  tractor  running  at  par.   Thousands  of 
tractor  owners  will  use  no  other!   Best  also  for  farm 
engines,  autoa»  door  bells,  hand  lanterns, 
telephones,  etc  Study  the  label!   Insist  on 
genuine  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  dependable  tractor  service,  farmers  prefer 
the  dual  ignition  system — with  provision  for 
use  of  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries — a  protection 
against  delays  usually  due  to  faulty  ignition.^ 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
145  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago 
New  York  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Factories:  Jersey  City,    St.  Louis,    Ravenna,  Ohio 


Free  Book 

Every  tractor  and  engine 
owner  needs  our  bandy 
engine  book  —  used  In  col- 
leges and  technical  schools 
but  written  in"plainUnited 
States."  Sent  FREE. 
Pleaso  mention  dealer's  name, 
and  we'll  also  send  yoa  oar  bis 
Electrical  Catalog. 


Men,  Women,  Boys 
and  Girls 

Read  the  following  list  of  valuable  articles.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  list  that  you  want?  They  are  all  or  any  of  them 
given  FREE  in  exchange  for  Kansas  Farmer  Coupons. 

FREE-COUPON  ARTICLES-FREE 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  ONLY 


Lace  Curtains 

Butcher  Sets 

Maps 

Rings 

Rugs 


Carving  Sets 

Knife  Sharpeners 

Pictures 

Books 

Furniture 


Set  Dishes 
Pocket  Knives 
Music 
Watches 


Get  Our  Free  Coupons  and  Save  Them 

Do  you  know  about  Kansas  Farmer  FREE  COUPONS? 
If  not,  write  us  today.  It  means  money  to  you.  Every  coupon 
is  exchangeable  for  either  goods  or  money.  THE  COUPONS 
ARE  FREE  TO  YOU. 

SPECIAL. — Clip  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us 
today  and  we  will  send  you  one  Coupon  redeemable  in 
either  goods  or  cash. 

Write  for  information  as  to  how  and  where  to  get  the 
Coupons.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

Coupon  Dept.  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— THE  DEBT-PAYING,  MONEY-MAKING 

KIND. 

Our  ten  years'  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you. 

Notice  our  milk  and  butter  average,  under  semi-official  test  for  305- 
day  periods:  Milk,  10,570  pounds;  butter.  491  pounds,  at  the  average  of 
four  years  and  eight  months,  and  we  are  breeding  them  better. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls:  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fall  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$25  Holsteins  $25 

The  Best  That  You  Can  Buy 

Five  weeks  old,  15-16ths  pure.  When  you 
buy  from  Roberts  you  get  valUe  received. 
Cows  also  $150  crated.     Write  or  call 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Stock  Farms 

Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

We  offer  for  sale  choice  beautifully  marked 
heifer  or  male  calves,  15-16ths  pure-bred, 
and  all  from  extra  large  heavy-milking  dams, 
as  follows,  crated,  f.  o.  b.  cars:  One  to  two 
weeks  old,  $17  each;  three  to  five  weeks 
old,  $20  each;  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $26 
each.  First  check  takes  them.  Write 
W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
Iuka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad,  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sate — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.    Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds  * 
From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAGEE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANTJTE    KANSAS 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Eorndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
(rand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pedigreed  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Two  nice  bull  calves,  good  milking  strains; 
three  months   old,   mostly  white,   $60;  nine 
months  old,  mostly  black,  $75,  f.o.b.  here. 
CASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAS. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  1  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve  heifers  and  three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old.  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERN  WOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

COLLEGE  HILL  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Two  registered  pure-bred  Hol- 
etein  bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  cows.  Age  9  and 
11  months.     P.  W.  ENNS,  Newton,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
35  Young;  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good  fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.    All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE      -      CARLTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  differ- 
ent ages;  high  record  dams.  Save  money. 
Write  Bridgedale  Dairy,  Box  32C,  Sylvania,  O. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR 
SALE 

Two  to  nine  months.     Also  females.  Bred 

right,  priced  right. 
MARLOW  &  MoCARGER,   Mankato,  Minn. 

BRA EB URN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HO'-TON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  jrize-wlrmlnfj  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Go  easy  with  your  spoon — more  than 
five  million  soldier  boys  are  dipping 
from  that  sugar  bowl. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  of  to  freshen  in  May  and1 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Abbotsford 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale— Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 

P.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington.  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
31.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.  WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
ILLUSTRATOR  PATHFINDER 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Our  sows  average  13  pigs  to  the  litter, 
March   pigs   for  sale  at   $25   each.  Can 

furnish  pairs  not  akin.     Bronze  turkeys. ; 

A.  H.  BURG        -       -       LAKIN,  KANSAS 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  16. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  Mr  BRIDE       -       PARKER.  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Still  have  a  few  choice  pigs  from  big  lit- 
ters.    For  prices  and  catalog  address 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

SAVE  YOUR  GASOLINE 


■ 
a 
■ 
■ 
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N  OUR  issue  of  June  1  appeared 
an  article  showing  the  need  for 
gasoline  economy.  The  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  thru 
mark  L.  Eequa,  director  of  the  oil  divi- 
sion, has  issued  the  following  statement 
in  regard  to  gasoline: 

"Up  to  now  there  has  been  sufficient 
supply  of  gasoline  to  meet  all  require- 
ments; but  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
any  shortage,  should  it  arise,  plans  aref" 
being  considered  by  the  oil  division  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  in  co-operation 
with  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
national  petroleum  war  service  commit- 
tee, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  gasoline 
conservation. 

"It  is  not  expected  in  any  event  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  normal 
consumption  for  freight  vehicles,  and 
provided  the.re  is  a  reasonable  conserva- 
tion by  all  concerned,  it  may  not  be  nec- 
essary to  seriously  interfere  with  pas- 
senger cars  and  motor  boats. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  paramount  use  for  gasoline  is 
for  war  purposes,  all  of  which  require- 
ments will  be  supplied.  The  volume  of 
this  will  largely  govern  the  situation. 

"It  seems  possible  that  rational  con- 
servation by  the  public  will  render  gov- 
ernment action  unnecessary." 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  co-operating  to  help  in  this 
conservation  movement. 

While  there  is  need  for  saving,  there 
is  no  official  suggestion  of  any  necessity 
for  curtailing  use  of  passenger  cars  on 
Sunday  or  any  other  day,  nor  the  issu- 
ance of  gasoline  cards  to  limit  the 
amount  to  be  sold  to  each  individual 
owner. 

Every  motorist  should  conserve  gaso- 
line in  every  way.  The  following  meth- 
ods are  suggested: 

■  Do  not  use  gasoline  for  cleaning  me- 
chanical parts. 

j  Studiously  avoid  spilling,  leakages  and 
evaporation. 

i  Do  not  let  engine  run  when  car  is 
standing. 

Have  carbureter  adjusted  to  give  larg- 
est possible  mileage  per  gallon. 

Adjust  brake  bands  so  they  do  not 
drag;  keep  all  bearings  well  lubricated 
and  tires  fully  inflated. 
'  Keep  spark  plugs  clean,  have  ignition 
correctly  timed  and  drive  with  spark 
\vell  advanced. 

Do  Hot  accelerate  and  stop  quickly; 
avoid  high  speed;  stop  engine  and  coast 
long  hills. 

Avoid  aimless  and  unnecessary  use  of 
cars;  do  a  number  of  errands  in  one  trip; 
carry  purchases  home  in  the  car  to  re- 
duce deliveries  by  stores. 

Combine  with  neighbors  and  friends  in 
the  use  of  cars. 


Power  Farming  in  England 

In  connection  with  the  increased  food 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom  shown 
by  official  reports  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  a  very  great  part  of  this  in- 
crease has  been  made  possible  by  the  im- 
portation of  American  motor  tractors 
since  the  beginning  of  the  food  campaign 
in  November,  1915.  According  to  un- 
official figures  8,100  motor  tractors  have 
been  imported  up  to  the  present.  There 
are,  furthermore,  outstanding  orders  for 
tractors  to  the  number  of  5,500,  which 
are  coming  forward  from  time  to  time." 
The  use  of  these  tractors  in  plowing  has 
completely  revolutionized  farming  meth- 
ods, and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the 
old-fashioned  horse  plow  will  ever  come 
into  Use  again  in  Great  Britain  as  here- 
tofore. 

According  to  this  same  unofficial  in- 
formation, and  assuming  that  crops 
reach  a  fair  average  by  next  year,  this 
country  should  then  be  independent  in 
the  matter  of  breadstuffs,  whereas  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  probably  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  domestic  re- 
quirements were  covered  by  domestic 
crops. 

The  report  of  the  Director  General  of 
Food  Production  for  England  and  Wales 
shows  that  up  to  April  27,  1918,  there 
had  been  planted  8,302,000  acres  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  corn,  potatoes, 


and  other  food  crops,  an  increase  over 
1916  of  2,042,000  acres,  or  33  per  cent. 
The  above  information  comes  from  Con- 
sul General  Skinner  at  London  and  ap- 
peared in  "Commerce  Reports." 

Complete  returns  of  the  acreage  of 
grass  land  plowed  are  not  yet  available, 
but  a  census  taken  on  March  11,  1918, 
showed  that  over  1,800,000  acres  of  per- 
manent grass  in  England  and  Wales  had 
been  broken  up  by  that  date,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  total  addition  of  not 
less  than  2,500,000  acres  to  the  tillage 
area  of  England  and  Wales  (as  com- 
pared with  1916)  has  now  been  made. 
If,  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the  re- 
cent forecasts  of  the  boards  of  agricul- 
ture for  Scotland  (300,000)  and  Ireland 
1,500,000),  the  corresponding  addition  to 
the  tillage  area  in  those  two  countries 
will  approximate  1,800,000  acres,  the 
total  for  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
well  over  4,000,000  acres. 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that 
the  total  acreage  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  1918 
will  be  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  British  agriculture.  The  acre- 
age under  potatoes  will  be  the  greatest 
since  1872.  Particulars  of  other  crops 
are  not  yet  available. 

The  significant  feature  of  these  ac- 
complishments in  increasing  production 
is  the  part  being  taken  by  American- 
made  tractors.  There  are  almost  no 
able-bodied  men  left  for  performing  ag- 
ricultural labor.  The  tractors  in  the 
hands  of  women,  old  men,  and  cripples, 
are  solving  the  problem  of  increased  food 
production  in  Great  Britain. 


No  other  one  thing  causes  more  trou- 
ble than  faulty  lubrication.  Study  your 
lubrication  chart  and  follow  it  carefully. 
A  very  useful  chart  on  auto  lubrication 
was  printed  in  our  issue  of  June  8.  A 
thorough  study  should  be  made  of  the 
car  so  no  part  needing  lubrication  will 
be  overlooked. 


If  you  are  taking  out  a  new  car,  ob- 
serve faithfully  the  instruction  to  run 
it  carefully  the  first  five  hundred  miles. 
More  harm  can  result  during  the  first 
five  hundred  miles  of  running  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  its  life'  After  a  coupls 
of  hundred  miles,  go  over  the  whole  car, 
taking  up  slack  bolts  and  bearings.  Give 
the  pistons  excessive  lubrication  during 
the  break-in  period,  and  be  sure  all  uni- 
versal joints  are  kept  fully  lubricated. 
The  life  of  the  engine  will  depend 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  you  lim- 
ber it  up. 


Many  a  mysterious  puncture  might  be 
traced  to  a  grain  of  sand  or  other  for- 
eign material  left  in  the  casing  when 
putting  in  a  new  tube.  The  inside  of 
the  casing  should  be  carefully  wiped  out 
with  a  damp  cloth  to  remove  any  grit 
or  sand  that  may  be  present  before  re- 
placing the  repaired  tube  or  putting  in 
a  new  one. 


As  recently  as  1906  there  were  only 
100,000  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States  compared  with  nearly  5,000,000  in 
1917,  while  in  1904  the  total  outlay  in 
money  and  labor  on  the  public  roads 
aggregated  only  $80,000,000,  compared 
with  some  $300,000,000  for  1917.  Thus 
the  public  roads  have  been  changed  with 
bewildering  rapidity  from  the  status  of 
the  purely  local  utility  to  that  of  a 
utility  of  national  importance  and  scope. 

A  full  complement  of  tools  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  car  equipment.  Dif- 
ferent people  have  different  ideas  as  to 
what  tools  are  essential.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  list  of  the  tools  usually 
carried  and  check  it  up  occasionally  an.) 
thus  avoid  being  caught  some  time  with 
the  very  tool  most  needed  missing. 

If  compression  cocks  have  a  tendency 
to  stick,  put  a  drop  of  oil  on  them  oc- 
casionally while  the  engine  is  not  run- 
ning. Work  it  around  so  it  will  reach 
every  part.  Keeping  the  compression 
cocks  so  they  will  operate  easily  will 
help  you  to  take  better  care  of  your  car. 


Jply  27,  1918 
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THE  SILO  IN  WAR  TIME 


1HE  Kansas  Council  of  Defense  con- 
siders the  building  of  silos  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  making 
this  state  produce  larger  returns 
in  meat  and  dairy  production.  It  is  a 
feature  of  our  war  program  and  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Council,  C. 
W.  McCampbell  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  and  J.  B.  Fitch  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
point  out  that  in  times  of  peace  the 
silo  is  an  economie  need  on  every  farm 
■where  cattle  are  produced.  In  times  of 
war  and  high  prices  of  feed  it  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

We  have  kept  close  watch  of  silo  de- 
velopment in  the  state  and  agree  abso- 
lutely with  the  conclusions  of  this 
pamphlet.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
experimental  results  but  the  experience 
©f  every  farmer  who  has  consistently 
used  silage  in  feeding  live  stock. 

Our  civilian  people  and  our  armies  as 
well  as  our  Allies  and  their  armies  are 
ealiing  for  more  beef  and  dairy  products. 
These  can  be  produced  only  through  a 
supply  of  cheap  feed  which  in  turn  can 
be  supplied  by  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  rough  feeds  many  of  which  have 
otherwise  no  commercial  value.  The 
silo  offers  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

Not  only,  for  example,  will  the  silo 
save  40  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  from 
waste  and  deterioration,  but  it  puts  it 
in  better  condition  for  feeding  purposes. 
One  acre  of  corn  preserved  in  the  form 
©f,  silage  has  a  feeding  value  equivalent 
to  that  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres 
preserved  in  the  form  of  shock  corn.  In 
seasons  where  the  grain  fails  to  develop 
the  ratio  in  favor  of  silage  may  run  as 
high  as  one  to  five. 

Silage  has  no  equal  in  reducing  feed 
costs.  During  the  last  few  years  all 
feeding  tests  with  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
have  shown  that  where  silage  is  used  as 
a  major  portion  of  the  ration,  beef  and* 
milk  are  produced  most  cheaply.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1917-1918  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  fed  one  lot  of  baby 
beeves  corn,  linseed  meal  and  ,alfalfa 
hay.  Another  lot  was  fed  corn,  linseed 
meal,  alfalfa  hay,  and  silage.  In  the 
latter  lot  the  cost  of  gains  was  $1.20  a 
hundred  cheaper  than  in  the  former  and 
it  sold  on  the  market  at  25  cents  a  hun- 
dred more. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  due  largely 
to  the  expense  of  winter  maintenance  of 
the  cow  herd,  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
©n  Kansas  farms  has  decreased  50  per 
cent.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion kept  mature  cows  in  good  breeding 
condition  during  the  winter  of  1917-1918 
©n  a  ration  chiefly  of  silage  and  wheat 
straw  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  day. 

The  dairyman  has  used  silage  longer 
than  the  cattle  feeder,  though  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  both.  In  a  report 
©f  the  cow  testing  associations  of  Min- 
nesota covering  records  of  5,500  cows  it 
is  shown  that  the  cows  receiving  silage 
produced  1,275  pounds  more  milk  per 
cow  and  51  pounds  more  butter  fat  than 
did  those  not  fed  silage. 

In  a  farm  management  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College  records  of  the  business  were  se- 
cured on  531  average  farms  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  The  390  farms  which  had 
silos  made  an  average  net  profit  of  $875 
per  farm,  while  the  141  without  silos 
made  an  average  net  profit  of  $535  per 
farm  per  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  difference,  or  $340  per  farm,  is 
enough  to  pay  for  a  good  silo  once  a 
year^ 

The  Kansas  farmer  is  fortunate  in 
having  at  his  disposal  three  common 
crops; — corn,  kafir,  and  cane — any  of 
which  will  make  good  silage.  Feeding 
tests  with  dairy  cattle  by  the  Dairy  De- 
partment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  covering  a  period  of  three  years 
have  produced  very  favorable  results 
with  kafir  and  cane  silage.  Corn  silage 
was  found  to  be  slightly  superior  to 
kafir  and  kafir  slightly  superior  to  cane, 
pound  for  pound,  but  when  tonnage  yield 
and  the  certainty  of  getting  a  crop  were 
considered  both  the  cane  and  the  kafir 
ranked  higher  than  corn.  Covering  a 
three-year  period  on  bottom  land  at  the 
college  farm  the  following  yields  in  sil- 
age have  been  obtained:  Corn  11. SB  tons 
per  acre,  kafir  11.8  tons,  and  cane  18 
tons  per  acre.  Basing  estimates  on  these 
tests  the  amount  of  milk  produced  from 
the  above  yields  per  acre  would  be: 
Corn,  22,000  pounds;  kafir,  21.600 
pounds;  cane,  30,000  pounds.  In  more 
than  half  the  counties  of  Kansas  a 
greater  yield  of  kafir  and  cane  can  be 
obtained   with   greater   certainty  than 


with  corn.  Manifestly  the  crop  should 
be  used  which  will  return  the  greatest! 
tonnage.     _  i 

Silage  alone  is  not  a  balanced  ration. 
For  the  best  results  it  should  be  supple- 
mented with  a  small  amount  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  cowpea  hay  or  linseed  or  cotton- 
seed meal.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  calves  and  young 
stock.  Silage  and  alfalfa  hay  make  the 
cheapest  ration  obtainable  for  feeding  a 
dairy  cow.  One  giving  less  than  a  gal- 
lon and  a  half  of  milk  daily  needs 
nothing  else. 

The  general  advantages  of  the  silo  and 
silage  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  silo  reduces  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  feed  live  stock  during 
the  winter,  also  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  next  year's  crop. 

2.  More  live  stock  may  be  carried  on 
a  given  acreage  when  crops  are  fed  in 
the  form  of  silage, 

3.  Silage  insures  the  utilization  of 
practically  the  whole  corn  or  sorghum 
plant.  Feeding  in  any  other  form  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  20  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  plant. 

4.  The  silo  is  an  economical  means  of 
storing  feed.  A  cubic  foot  of  hay  eon- 
tains  approximately  four  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  while  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  eon- 
tains  ten  pounds. 

5.  The  silo  preserves  the  succulence  of 
the  plant  ensiled  and  this  has  a  benefi- 
cial effect  upon  the  digestive  organs. 

6.  The  silo  preserves  the  palatability 
of  the  plant  ensiled  and  the  animal  will 
consume  more  roughage  than  when  fed 
in  any  other  form,  thus  resulting  in  a 
saving  of  other  feeds. 

7.  The  use  of  silage  lessens  the  costs 
and  adds  finish  in  fattening  cattle. 

8.  Silage  insures  a  succulent  feed  for 
any  season  of  the  year. 

9.  Silage  eliminates  the  bother  of  corn 
stalks  in  handling  manure. 

10.  Manure  is  more  easily  preserved 
and  less  plant  food  is  lost  when  crops 
are  fed  in  the  form  of  silage. 

See  your  county  agricultural  agent 
about  getting  some  seed  of  the  Kanred 
wheat.  It  is  outyielding  other  strains 
of  Turkey  wheat  four  or  five  bushels  to 
the  acre. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
tor  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Holstelns. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  6 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Aug.  8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Aug.  24 — Bert  Harriman,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 
Oct.  15 — H.    B.    Walter   &    Son,  Effingham, 
Kansas. 

Oct.  16— Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — F.  J.  Dowe.  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Oct.  29— Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
Nov.  1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Nov.  6 — Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Nov.  7 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Nov.  8 — Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 

Oct.  18 — Wreath  &  Givens,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthvfr  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

P.  W.  Enns,  of  College  Hill  Holstein 
Dairy  Farm,  Newton,  Kansas,  reports  his 
Holstein  herd  making  a  good  record.  The 
herds  of  pure-bred  and  high-grade  Hol- 
steins  on  that  farm  are  among  the  best  in 
the  state  and  are  classed  with  the  high- 
producing1  herds.  A  feature  of  their  herd 
at  this  time  is  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 


T.  R.  Maurer  &  Company,  of  Maurer's 
Holstein  Farm,  Emporia,  Kansas,  report 
their  herd  doing  well.  Their  herds  of  pure- 
bred and  high-grade  Holsteins  are  among 
the  good  herds  in  Kansas  and  they  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many  of  the 
good  herds  in  Kansas  and  other  states.  A 
feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
fine  lot  of  pure-bred  and  high-grade  cows 
and  heifers. 


POLAND  CHINA  SOW  SALE 

AUGUST  8th 

45  Head  of  Big,  Roomy,  Selected  Sows 

The  Entire  Offering  Will  Be  Bred  to 


Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

THE  WORLD'S  GRAND  CHAMPION 

You  know  the  value  of  sows  bred  to  this  sensational  sire, 
so  we  are  giving  you  a  chance  at  the  best  offering  we  have 
ever  presented.  Every  lot  catalogued  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
herd  from  which  it  comes,  the  herd  to  which  it  goes,  and  to 
the  great  sire  to  which  it  is  mated. 

BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE 
IT  IS  THE  SEASON'S  BIG  EVENT 

Send  in  your  name  for  the  catalog.    Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL 

ELKMORE  FARM  HOWARD,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


poland  china  boar  pigs    Edgewood  Farm  Angus 


For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  By  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 


I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 
20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 
2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 


Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan.    D  j   WHITE>  elements,  Kan 


Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and  October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar   prospect.     Fifty   bred   sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH    -    -   OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Pliley's  Spotted  Poland* 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
3,  EDW.  FLILEY      -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

Registered  Big-Boned  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs — Young  stock  for  sale  at  all  times, 
either  sex.    Address  Walter  Dodd,  Jasper,  Mo. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Hlnn 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  high-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chae.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RLAKEtlT«  Stock  Auctioneer 

rr\/\r<rv  DLAivr,Imakc sales any where 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  ^tf0^r 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  & 
specialty.  Salesman's 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
acardnow.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7, 
Charltan,  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bull*,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calm 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cowt  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice  young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QCINTER,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

Two  extra  good  ones,  year  old,  ready  for 
service.    Priced  for  quick  sale. 
A.  E.  WHITZEL      -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA.  KANSAS 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harvevville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  HARVEY VILLE,  KANSAS 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTCAI.  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
maJse  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  m  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  .is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simrfe  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with    sufficient    blanks    for  all 

entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION". It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  MeNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  To  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reasm  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one -year  Book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  wul  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.   Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 

and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PA©.  This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  9!  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


Name  R.  F.  D. 

Town   State  
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Supervising  the  Nation's  Grain  Trade 

Activities  and  Plans  of  the  Food  Administration's  Cereal  Division  and  Grain  Corporation 


ARMERS  of  our  great  Central 
West  to  whom  the  sight  of  golden 
harvests  is  a  familiar  common- 
place, realize  in  a  general  way 
that  they  have  won  a  crop  victory  on 
the  food  firing  line  this  year.  But  to 
the  populations  of  the  allied  nations,  the 
new  harvest  figures  signify  much  more. 
They  mean  a  reprieve  from  famine  and, 
it  is  confidently  hoped,  some  relief  from 
the  narrow  food  rations  which  since  last 
winter  threatened  their  national  life  and 
even  their  continuance  in  the  war.  With 
the  new  harvest  in  the  United  States  we 
have  apparently  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
grain  production,  especially  of  wheat. 

Still  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  next 
season  may  be  less  favorable  with  a  con- 
sequently smaller  yield.  In  the  face  of 
military  events  that  cannot  be  antici- 
pated with  accuracy  and  with  prospects 
of  three  or  four  million  men  overseas, 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has  de- 
cided to  build  up  grain  reserves  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  With  such  re- 
serves on  hand  next  winter,  the  U-boat 
menace  will  be  a  less  important  factor 
in  the  food  situation. 

To  still  eat  "Victory"  bread  within 
earshot  of  a  threshing  machine  whose 
hum  indicates  plenty  of  wheat  may  seem 
odd  to  some  readers  of  Kansas  Faemeb. 
But  the  music  of  wheat  rattling  down 
the  grain-spout  has  more  or  less  a  Lore-- 
lei  note  and  is  less  dependable  than  sta- 
tistics showing  present  stocks  of  grain 
and  food  within  shipping  distances  of 
the  war  area.  The  Food  Administration 
therefore  asks  for  continued  adherence 
to  its  various  requests,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  grain  growers  it  outlines  the 
general  plan  by  which  their  crops  will 
be  handled,  distributed  and  stored  with- 
out speculation  and  at  least  expense. 
Recent  Changes  in  Organization 
The  marketing  machinery  is  similar  to 
that  of  last  year  but  certain  modifica- 
tions may  be  noted.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation  has  been  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  cereals  and  the  name 
of  the  organization  which  will  hence- 
forth supervise  the  grain  trade  is  the 
Cereal  Division  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. The  Grain  Corporation  will,  as  be- 
fore, be  the  instrument  through  which 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Food 
Administration  will  be  carried  out. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration has  also  been  increased  by  ex- 
ecutive order  signed  by  President  Wilson 
from  $50,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  All  of 
this  stock  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  enlargement  of  capital 
stock  made  possible  the  readjustment  of 
wheat  prices  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
crease in  railroad  rates.  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  who  has  been  head  of  the  Grain 
Corporation,  will  be  the  head  of  the 
Cereal  Division. 

The  comprehensive  work  of  this  branch 
of  the  Food  Administration  begins  with 
an  organized  effort  to  reduce  waste  of 
grain  in  harvesting  and  threshing  and 
follows  the  grain  through  commercial 
channels  including  milling,  final  distri- 
bution to  retailers  and  arranging  for 
export. 

By  Act  of  Congress  the  legal  authority 
of  the  Cereal  Division  and  of  the  Grain 
Corporation  covers  the  following  points 
that  are  of  special  concern  to  producers : 

To  purchase  any  wheat  for  which  a  guar- 
anteed price  may  be  fixed. 

To  hold,  transport,  store  It  or  sell  It  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States:   or  any 
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government  engaged  in  war  with  a  country 
with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war. 

To  use  it  as  supplies  for  any  department 
Or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Under  this  authority  the  Food  Admin- 
istration purchased  and  sold  up  to  the 
first  of  May  more  than  313,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in 
flour.  For  his  wheat  grown  during  the 
harvest  of  1917  the  American  farmer  re- 
ceived approximately  40  per  cent  more 
than  for  wheat  grown  the  previous  year, 
and  131  per  cent  more  than  his  pre-war 
average.  The  development  of  wheat 
marketing  problems  has  required  the 
most  careful  thought  and  knowledge  of 
international  conditions — especially  when 
we  remember  that  some  400,000,000  to 
500,000,000  bushels  of  Australian,  Ar- 
gentine and  Indian  wheat  have  been 
hanging  over  the  market. 

The  organization  of  the  grain  trade 
has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  and 
a  general  system  of  licensing  which  ap- 
plies to  elevators,  mills  and  wholesale 
dealers  requires  each  licensee  to  make 
regular  and  complete  reports  showing  his 
business  dealings.  From  these  reports 
the  Food  Administration  is  in  a  position 
to  know  stocks  on  hand  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

^  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  Food  Administration  is  to  find  a 
market  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  regard- 
less of  class  or  grade  and  it  offers  to 
sell  for  any  farmers  or  organization  of 
farmers  wheat  delivered  at  terminal 
points.  For  this  service  it  makes  a  com- 
mission charge  of  1  per  cent. 

The  farmer  can  protect  himself  by  the 
study  of  the  primary  prices,  deducting 
intermediate  charges,  or  he  can  ship  to 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, or  he  may  ship  to  a  commission 
merchant  at  a  terminal  market,  and 
through  him  secure  the  benefit  of  com- 
petitive buying. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  "1918  plan" 
which  prevents  a  buyer  at  point  of  origin 
from  placing  his  own  grade  upon  the 
wheat  which  he  purchases.  If,  by  the 
buyer's  act,  the  grade  is  raised,  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  price. 
If  the  buyer  lowers  the  grade,  the  pro- 
ducer or  dealer's  protection  is  to  ship 
to  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration. 


Producers  or  dealers  have  the  right  to 
bill  cars  of  wheat  direct  to  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  at  any 
of  the  principal  markets  named  below. 
When  the  wheat  is  unloaded  in  the  ele- 
vator, and  weight  and  grade  returns  are 
made  to  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation,  remittance  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  weight  and  grades  so  re- 
ported, and  on  the  basis  of  the  Govern- 
ment price  less  1  per  cent  administration 
charge  for  the  service. 

The  Food  Administration  maintains  a 
traffic  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing shippers  of  grain  and  flour  in  secur- 
ing their  car  supply,  and  also  in  expe- 
diting the  movement  of  shipments  to 
destination.  Application  for  assistance 
can  be  made  to  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  offices  in  each  primary 
market. 

Producers  and  dealers,  in  shipping 
grain  to  said  primary  markets,  should 
advise  their  commission  men  to  see  that 
their  grain  is  correctly  inspected  and 
graded,  and  that  if  in  his  judgment  the 
grain  has  been  improperly  graded,  an 
appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  Federal 
Supervisor. 

The  producer  or  dealer  should  always 
keep  in  mind  that  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  prices  paid  by  individual  buy- 
ers, or  with  the  grading  of  wheat,  his 
protection  lies  in  his  being  able  to  ship 
to  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration at  the  various  terminal  markets 
named. 

Plan  of  Milling  Control 

There  are  altogether  nearly  20,000 
country  elevator  points  in  the  United 
States  and  about  7,000  mills  distributed 
throughout  the  nine  milling  divisions. 
The  milling  year  ended  on  July  1  and 
certain  modifications  in  control  have 
since  been  inaugurated.  To  establish  a 
competitive  trade,  which  is  now  possible 
in  view  of  the  new  crop  and  is  also 
considered  desirable,  present  arrange- 
ments permit  millers  to  buy  or  sell  in 
any  market,  but  they  are  under  restric- 
tions to  reflect  the  Government  prices 
within  the  profit  limitations  upon  flour 
announced  in  the  schedule  of  "Fair  Flour 
and  Feed  Prices."  These  figures  do  not 
include  bags  and  are  on  a  cash  or  draft 
basis  for  carload  lots  at  the  mill.  Whole- 


FAIR  FLOUR  AND  FEED  PRICES— GOVERNMENT  SCHEDULE 

Flour, 
Bbl. 

Pensacola  $10.53 

Mobile   10.47 

New  Orleans    10.27 

Galveston   10.35 

San    Antonio    10.35 

El  Paso    10-35 


Flour, 
Bbl. 

Portland  $10.83 

Boston   10.83 

New  York   10.77 

Philadelphia   10.73 

Baltimore   10.71 

Norfolk    10.71 

Newport  News   10.71 

Wilmington,  N.  C  10.84 

Charleston    10.85 

Savannah    10.85 

Jacksonville   10.85 

Tampa    10.88 


Feed, 
Ton 

$26.88 

26.88 
26.71 
26.59 
26.53 
26.53 
26.53 
26.84 
26.96 
26.96 
26.96 
27.03 


Brownsville   10.35 

San  Diego    9.95 

Los  Angeles    9.95 

San  Francisco    9.95 

Portland   9-95 

Seattle   9-95 


Feed, 
Ton 

$26.05 
25.89 
25.33 
25.59 
25.59 
25.59 
25.69 
24.44 
24.44 
24.44 
24.44 
24.44 


These  prices  are  temporary  only. 
GOVERNMENT  WHEAT  PRICES— BASIC  GRADES 


Terminal  Prices 

New  York  $2.39% 

Philadelphia   2.39 

Baltimore   2.38% 

Newport  News   2.38% 

Chicago   2.26 

New  Orleans   2.28 


Terminal  Prices 

Galveston  $2.28 

Galveston   2.28 

Duluth    2.22% 

Minneapolis   2.21% 

Kansas  City   2.18 

Omaha    2.18 


Terminal 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  . . 

Portland  

Tacoma  

Seattle  

Astoria  


Prices 
.$2.20 
.  2.20 
.  2.20 

.  2.20 
2.20 
.  2^20 


sale  prices  in  excess  of  those  shown  in 
the  table  will  be  considered  as  iarlv  ''' 
unreasonable  profits  until  more 
prices  can  be  worked  out. 

In  making  sales  at  points  other   . 

those  named  above,  the  mill  can  figure 
the  proper  relative  reasonable  price  by 
deducting  the  regularly  used  local  freight 
rate  between  the  milling  point  and  any 
of  the  above  named  terminal  points  on 
which  its  freight  rates  in  milling  are 
naturally  based.  This  deduction  of 
freight  will  give  the  price,  bulk  mill,  for 
carload  cash  or  draft  sales.  When  sales 
are  made  in  small  quantities  or  if  the 
product  is  in  sacks,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  necessary  handling  expenses 
and  cost  of  sacks.  The  foregoing  sched- 
ule has  a  definite  relation  to  the  fixed 
prices  for  wheat  already  announced  and 
which  are  also  given  in  the  table.  These 
are  the  new  wheat  prices  which  compen- 
sate for  the  recent  increase  in  freight 
rates  and  are  for  the  grades  of  No.  1 
northern  spring.  No.  1  hard  winter,  No. 
1  red  winter,  No.  1  durum,  and  No.  1 
hard  white,  in  store  in  public  elevators 
approved  for  storage  by  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration (seaboard  or  in  store  on  export 
terms).  These  prices  went  into  effect 
July  1. 

The  basis  for  No.  1  wheat  will  be  3 
cents  below  No.  1,  and  the  basis  for  No. 
3,  7  cents  below  No.  1.  Grades  below 
No.  3  will  be  dealt  in  on  sample.  Other 
classes  of  wheat  will  be  bought  accord- 
ing to  a  specified  differential. 

It  is  expected  that  the  changes  in  fed- 
eral grading  standards  will  throw  more 
wheat  into  higher  grades  than  last  year. 
The  changes  in  price  are  worked  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  compensate  for  in- 
creases in  railway  and  sea  freights. 
The  Feed  Outlook 

The  feed  situation  for  the  coining 
winter  will  depend  largely  on  the  final 
outcome  of  the  wheat  growers'  grain 
crops.  Last  year  there  was  no  control 
of  feed  until  late  in  December  and  ow- 
ing to  outstanding  contracts,  high  prices 
for  mill  feed  prevailed  in  some  localities 
until  late  in  the  spring. 

The  mill-feed  industry  is  now  in  a 
stabilized  condition  but  price  is  not  the 
only  consideration  during  times  like 
these  when  demands  for  railroad  trans- 
portation makes  ability  to  secure  cars  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  Far-seeing 
farmers  may  advantageously  secure 
their  winter  feed  supply  in  September 
and  October  when  danger  of  spoilage  is 
over.  In  the  winter  months  the  demand 
for  feed  usually  exceeds  the  output  of 
the  mills,  but  by  ordering  early  farmers 
will  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  winter  de- 
liveries. 

In  a  broad  way  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  in  a  much  stronger  position 
regarding  food,  feed,  and  especially  of 
cereal  grains,  than  a  year  ago.  The 
splendid  spirit  with  which  farmers  have 
responded  to  the  food  situation  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  full  measure  of  sup- 
port from  patriotic  consumers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  foo'1  trade.  But  we  must 
remember  our  obligation  to  build  up  a 
safe  surplus  against  the  future  and  as 
we  "carry  on"  it  may  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  not  permitted  nor  will 
it  permit  any  speculation  in  the  nation's 
bread. 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.  -Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns, 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 


The  map  you  will  receive 


•    GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.    Read  the  offer  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen  :   Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following: 

Name  v  R.  F.  D  

Town-..   Stat©  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 
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Watch  for  special  article  next  week  on  the 
lessons  of  the  bi&  National  Tractor  Demon- 
stration now  bein&  held  at  Salina,  Kansas 


REGULATIONS  OF  GRAIN  TRADE 

In  supervising  the  grain  trade  of  the 
country,  the  Government  has  fixed  a 
base  price  for  wheat  which  for  Kansas 
City  is  $2.18  a  bushel  for  No.  1  hard 
winter.  It  has  also  fixed  a  definite  price 
for  mill  feeds  and  a  price  for  flour. 
Since  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  mill- 
ing year,  the  1918  and  1919  plan  has 
been  in  operation.  At  that  date  the 
"fair  prices"  for  flour  and  feed  had  been 
fixed  at  seaboard  points.  These  prices, 
which  were  announced  as  temporary,  are 
given  on  page  1  of  this  issue  in  a 
special  article  prepared  for  Kansas 
Farmer  by  the  Food  Administration. 
Since  this  article  was  placed  in  type 
more  permanent  plans  have  been  worked 
out  and  flour  and  feed  prices  have  been 
fixed  for  local  milling  points  all  over  the 
United  States.  Up  to  July  1,  4,800  of 
these  "fair  price"  schedules  had  been 
forwarded  to  millers,  and  by  this  time 
probably  every  mill  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  has  its  price  schedule  for  flour 
and  feed. 

Last  year  it  will  be  remembered  the 
plan  was  to  allow  millers  a  profit  of  25 
cents  a  barrel  above  cost,  but  millers 
figured  their  own  costs  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  came  nearer  to  making  a 
profit  of  45  cents  than  the  25  cents 
which  they  were  allowed.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  gone  into  the 
costs  of  manufacturing  flour,  and  their 
figures  show  that  the  actual  cost  of 
milling  flour  last  year  was  from  90  to 
97  cents  a  barrel.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  used  these  figures  and 
makes  an  allowance  of  $1.10  a  barrel  to 
cover  all  incidental  charges  and  the 
profit,  this  of  course  being  figured  on 
the  Government  price  for  wheat.  The 
Government  is  also  requiring  that  all 
millers  who  made  more  than  the  25  cents 
a  barrel  profit  allowed  them  last  year, 
return  the  excess  profit  in  the  form  of 
flour  for  the  army  without  cost.  Of 
course  this  will  eventually  get  back  to 
the  people  because  it  will  save  that  much 
in  taxes  for  buying  army  flour. 

The  new  schedule  of  fair  flour-feed 
prices  are  as  follows  for  the  points  in 
which  Kansas  growers  and  consumers  are 
interested:  Kansas  City — Flour,  $9.89  a 
barrel;  bran,  $22.26  a  ton;  mixed  feed, 
$23.51  a  ton;  and  middlings,  shorts,  and 
red  dog,  $24.26  a  ton;  Wichita— Flour- 
$9.58;  bran,  $19.41;  mixed  feed,  $20.66; 
and  middlings,  shorts,  and  red  dog, 
$21.41.  These  are  bulk  carlot  cash  prices 
at  the  mill.  Competition  may  at  times 
lower  these  prices  slightly.  The  cost  of 
the  package  must  be  added,  which 
amounts  to  approximately  65  cents  a 
barrel  when  flour  is  shipped  in  98-pound 
and  larger  sacks.  In  smaller  packages 
it  may  run  as  high  as  $2.55  a  barrel. 
When  sales  are  made  in  smaller  than 
carlot  quantities  the  Food  Administra- 
tion allows  50  cents  a  barrel  to  cover 
the  additional  cost,  and  on  sales  by  mills 
to  individual  customers,  $1.20  a  barrel. 
Jobbers  are  required  to  sell  at  not  more 
than  25  to  50  cents  over  delivered  costs 
to  them,  and  the  retailer  at  not  more 
than  $1.20  advance  over  the  price  he 
pays  for  the  flour.  Each  mill  invoice 
must  have  printed  on  it  the  so-called 
"fair  price,"  so  representatives  of  the 
Food  Administration  or  buyers  can  know 
whether  a  mill  has  overcharged  or  not. 

Under  Government  regulations  the 
mill  must  make  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
four  bushels  and  twenty-four  pounds  of 
wheat,  74  per  cent  of  this  going  to  flour 
atid  the  other  26  per  cent  to  the  bran 
and  other  feeds.  Tbe  bulk  mill  price  for 
bran  is  38  per  «:ent  of  the  wheat  price 
from  which  it  was  made;  for  shorts,  $2 
a  ton  more  than  bran;  and  for  mixed 
feed,  $1.25  a  ton  more  than  bran.  Feed 
sacks  are  today  costing  from  $5.50  to 
$6  to  the  ton  of  feed. 

After  the  Government  had  fixed  basic 
prices  for  wheat  and  figured  out  a  sched- 
ule of  fair  prices  for  flour  and  feed,  it 
practically  gave  millers  permission  to 
buy  and  sell  in  any  market.  They  could 
not  get  above  a  fixed  price  for  their  fin- 
ished product  and  could  not  expect  to 
buy  wheat  at  less  than  the  established 


price,  for  the  Grain  Corporation  stood 
ready  to  buy  all  the  wheat  offered  at  the 
Government  price.  The  fluctuations  of 
wheat  prices  during  the  past  month  have 
been  most  confusing.  Wheat  in  Kansas 
City  brought  10  to  13  cents  above  the 
Government  price.  Country  buyers  re- 
flected these  prices  to  some  extent,  but 
in  the  main  they  played  safe  and  bought 
as  low  as  they  could.  The  condition 
which  brought  this  about  was  the  fact 
that  the  millers  in  the  hard  wheat  dis- 
tricts began  to  mill  wheat  as  soon  as 
the  new  crop  came  in,  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment price.  They  began  marketing 
flour  in  direct  competition  with  northern 
mills  which  depend  on  spring  wheat. 
The  northern  mills  in  order  to  protect 
their  trade  bid  up  on  the  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  wheat,  even  though,  with  the 
fixed  price  for  the  flour  and  feed,  they 
stood  to  lose  the  premium  of  10  to  13 
cents  they  were  paying.  When  they  got 
enough  wheat  and  stopped  buying,  the 
price  dropped,  and  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion had  to  buy  large  quantities  of  wheat 
to  make  good  the  Government  guaran- 
tee. Every  elevator  and  country  buyer 
was  rushing  in  wheat.  On  one  day  last 
month  1,051  cars  of  wheat  reached  the 
Kansas  City  market. 

Now  that  this  little  flurry  is  over,  the 
prices  can  be  expected  to  stick  close  to 
the  Government  guarantee.  As  will  be 
noted  by  careful  reading  of  the  article 
on  page  1,  the  grower  who  thinks  the 
local  buyer  is  taking  out  too  much  to 
cover  expenses  and  profit  for  handling 
can  ship  direct  to  the  Grain  Corporation, 
thus  cutting  out  the  elevator  man.  The 
Government  has  promised  car  service  to 
the  individual  shipper  on  a  par  with  the 
elevator,  providing  the  farmer  shows 
that  he  is  prepared  to  load  promptly. 

These  new  rules  are  apparently  a  great 
improvement  over  those  of  last  year  in 
that  they  prevent  the  millers  from  mak- 
ing excess  profits  by  placing  a  fixed 
price  on  flour  and  feed.  They  have  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  for  us  to 
form  any  positive  opinions.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  know  that  the  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  agricultural  advis- 
ory committee  of  twenty-four  members 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration on  matters  concerning  pro- 
ducers. In  fact  this  committee  had  an 
active  part  in  helping  to  work  out  the 


details  of  the  plan.  Do  not  fail  to  read 
carefully  the  article  on  "Supervising  the 
Nation's  Grain  Trade"  in  this  issue. 

So 

NEXT  YEAR'S  WHEAT  CROP 

Again  our  Government  is  asking  for  a 
record  acreage  of  winter  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  A  goal  of  not  less  than 
forty-five  million  acres  has  been  set  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  help  out  the  war 
situation,  particularly  in  the  proper  feed- 
ing of  our  Allies,  if  we  could  have  an 
acreage  of  forty-seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion planted.  The  amount  actually  sown 
last  year  was  a  little  less  than  forty - 
three  million  acres,  which  shrunk  at  har- 
vesting time  to  about  thirty-seven  mil- 
lion acres.  The  average  winter  wheat 
acreage  for  a  ten-year  period  is  about 
thirty- five  and  a  half  million,  and  the 
harvested  acreage  about  thirty-two  mil- 
lions. The  average  loss  between  seeding 
and  harvest  has  thus  been  10.7  per  cent. 
If  the  goal  of  forty- seven  and  a  half 
million  acres  is  reached  we  might  expect, 
on  the  basis  of  average  abandonment,  to 
harvest  about  forty-two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  of  winter  wheat  next  year. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  a  high  compliment  to 
Kansas  in  placing  our  quota  for  next 
year  at  100  per  cent  of  our  1917  seed- 
ing, which  is  given  as  9,497,000  acres. 
It  is  recognized  that  Kansas  ha3  done 
her  best  in  spite  of  short  labor,  a  dry 
fall,  and  other  drawbacks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Kansas  did  even  better  than  the 
above  estimate.  Mr.  Mohler  in  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  figures  for  July 
shows  that  the  state  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  was  9,890,420.  This  is  based  on 
assessors'  reports  from  ninety-two  of  the 
one  hundred  five  counties. 

Kansas  can  be  counted  on  to  do  her 
part  again  in  growing  the  wheat  needed. 
The  Government  is  asking  Iowa  to  in- 
crease 31  per  cent  over  last  year's  seed- 
ing; Nebraska,  17;  Missouri,  8,  and 
many  other  states  are  asked  to  make 
increases  in  their  seeding  of  winter 
wheat. 

Ml  M 

CONTROL  OF  STOCK  YARDS 

As  announced  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  handle  the  big 
live-stock  markets  of  the  country.  The 
preliminary  draft  of  the  rules  under 
which  the  licensees  operating  the  yards 


or  handling  or  dealing  in  live  stock  in 
connection  with  stock  yards,  has  just 
been  issued.  The  Government  is  not 
planning  to  take  over  and  operate  the 
yards  as  it  is  operating  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  It  is  apparently  to  be  only 
a  regulatory  measure.  Licenses  will  be 
issued  to  the  company  operating  the 
yards,  also  to  commission  men,  order 
buyers,  and  traders,  or  speculators,  as 
they  are  commonly  called.  The  various 
licensees  are  to  be  required  to  furnish 
any  information  called  for  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  regarding 
their  business.  General  and  special  re- 
ports made  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  will  be  required.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
designated  for  the  purpose  are  to  have 
free  access  during  business  hours  to  the 
place  of  business  of  every  licensee.  The 
records  kept  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  disclose  the  transactions  and  en- 
able the  Government  to  verify  the  infor- 
mation given.  These  preliminary  rules 
prescribe  general  restrictions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  stock  shall  be  handled, 
fed,  watered,  and  weighed.  No  unjust 
or  exorbitant  charges  shall  be  made. 
Feed  must  be  of  good  quality  and  ac- 
counted for  and  sold  by  actual  weight 
and  by  grade  if  possible. 

The  Government  control  began  July  25 
and  all  commission  men,  traders,  or  spec- 
ulators, and  packer  buyers,  began  oper- 
ating under  license  on  that  date.  Super- 
visors are  placed  at  the  different  big 
markets  and  there  are  also  regional 
supervisors  who  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  groups  of  smaller  markets  or  yards. 

Samuel  Ray,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, is  acting  as  supervisor  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Stock  Yards.  He  has  made  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  changes  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  live  stock  industry 
and  these  are  being  worked  out  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Railroads  have  been 
requested  to  start  their  short  haul  stock 
trains  earlier  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to 
get  the  stock  into  the  hands  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Terminal  Railway  Company  as 
soon  after  midnight  as  possible.  Rail- 
roads have  been  requested  to  cut  out  all 
unnecessary  delays  en  route  in  handling 
live  stock  trains,  such  as  stopping  at 
way  stations  to  do  switching  and  hand- 
ling of  dead  freight.  Long  haul  stock 
trains  have  been  greatly  delayed  in  tran- 
sit. This  has  been  most  aggravating  to 
shippers.  The  Government,  through  its 
control  of  the  railroads,  can  stop  this 
delaying  of  live  stock,  and  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
its  stock  yards  control  will  undoubtedly 
be  to  make  complaints  of  such  abuses. 
Ml  M  Mi 
FINANCIAL  AID  TO  FARMERS 

It  was  announced  last  week  that  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  would  extend 
financial  aid  to  farmers  in.  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  plan 
apparently  is  to  advance  funds  through 
banks  in  the  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and 
Minneapolis  federal  reserve  districts  to 
farmers  whose  production  has  been  seri- 
ously cut  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
It  is  stated  that  the  corporation  will 
not  only  lend  through  the  reserve  banks, 
but  will  also  finance  loans  through  state 
and  private  banks  that  are  not  members 
of  the  system. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  this  action  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  would  help 
to  solve  the  seed  wheat  problem  in  our 
Western  Kansas  counties  where  farmers 
have  exhausted  their  credit  and  cannot 
plant  maximum  acreages  this  fall  with- 
out some  sort  of  financial  assistance. 
Up  to  our  date  of  going  to  press  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  details  of 
the  plan,  and  it  is  not  yet  apparent 
whether  it  will  meet  the  seed  wheat  sit- 
uation in  these  western  counties  of  Kan- 
sas or  not. 

Preparedness  —  Corncrib  bursting. 
Smokehouse  full  of  meat.  Pantry  stored 
with  canned  and  dried  fruits.  Cellar 
stocked  with  vegetables,  syrup  and  vine- 
gar. Woodpile  stacked  high.  Every 
American  on  the  job. 


Must  Accumulate  Reserve  Supply  of  Wheat 

OUR  reserve  supply  or  carry-over  of  wheat  this  year  is  practically  exhausted 
and  is  the  smallest  on  record.  The  need  of  an  emergency  supply  is  evident. 
For  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  we  exported  wheat  and  flour  to  the  amount 
of  over  100  million  bushels.  In  1917  our  exports  were  over  178  million  bushels;  in 
1916,  236  million,  and  in  1915,  331  million  bushels.  The  enormous  exports  of  1915 
and  1916  were  possible  because  of  the  large  crops  of  1912,  '13,  '14  and  '15,  which 
gave  us  large  accumulated  stocks.  We  have  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bin 
and  even  with  our  big  crop  of  this  year  we  must  conserve  the  supply  and  plan  for 
another  record  crop. 

The  following  significant  statements  appear  in  the  special  article  on  page  1 : 
"It  is  quite  conceivable  that  next  season  may  be  less  favorable  with  a  conse- 
quently smaller  yield.  In  the  face  of  military  events  that  cannot  be  anticipated 
with  accuracy  and  with  prospects  of  three  or  four  million  men  overseas,  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  has  decided  to  build  up  grain  reserves  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  With  such  reserves  on  hand  next  winter,  the  U-boat  menace  will  be 
a  less  important  factor  in  the  food  situation.  ***** 

"The  splendid  spirit  with  which  farmers  have  responded  to  the  food  situation 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  full  measure  of  support  from  patriotic  consumers  and 
members  of  the  food  trade.  But  we  must  remember  our  obligation  to  build  up  a 
safe  surplus  against  the  future  and  as  we  'carry  on'  it  may  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  Food  Administration  has  not  permitted  nor  will  it  permit 
any  speculation  in  the  nation's  bread." 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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BABY  BEEF  ON  A  MISSOURI  FARM 

Calves  Must  Be  Above  Average  in  Beef  Type  and  Early  Maturity 


ARRETING  of  beef  animals  at  an 
earlier  age  is  a  tendency  of  the 
times  noted  all  through  the  sec- 
tion where  cattle  are  finished  for 
market.  Making  baby  beef  involves  real 
beef  production  from  the  ground  up.  The 
experience  and  methods  of  W.  C.  White, 
of  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  will  be  of 
value  and  interest  to  beef  men  gener- 
ally. Mr.  White's  load  of  Angus  year- 
lings exhibited  at  the  1916  International 
Live  Stock  Show  in  Chicago  averaged 
1,105  pounds  in  weight  and  sold  for  $20 
a  hundred. 

His  beef-making  methods,  as  reported 
by  Eoy  A.  Kinnaird,  are  taken  from  a 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
pamphlet  on  "Growing  and  Feeding 
Meat  Animals." 

In  talking  with  Mr.  White  about  his 
methods  of  cattle  feeding  and  about  the 
production  of  baby  beef  in  general,  the 
first  thing  which  he  emphasized  was  the 
necessity  of  having  calves  which  pos- 
sessed the  beef  type  for  baby  beef  pro- 
duction. 

Since  the  calves  are  to  obtain  a  fin- 
ished or  ripened  condition  by  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  months,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  feeders  which  possess  early- 
maturing  qualities  and  above  the  average 
in  beef  type.  It  is  difficult  for  the  feeder 
to  judge  accurately  the  early-maturing 
qualities  of  individuals  when  they  are 
calves.  The  more  milk  fat  which  the 
calf  carries,  the  less  it  shows  any  lack 
of  quality  or  breed. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  calf  looks  pretty 
good  when  it  carries  a  considerable 
amount  of  milk  fat,  but  not  every  calf 
will  attain  a  ripened  or  finished  condi- 
tion by  the  age  of  eighteen  months  and 
be  suitable  for  baby  beef.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  White  raises  his  own  calves 
for  the  production  of  baby  beef.  He 
keeps  a  herd  of  about  fifty  pure-bred 
and  high-grade  Angus  cows. 

In  building  up  the  herd  he  has  always 
selected  and  kept  the  cows  showing  the 
beef  type  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is 
those  of  bloeky  and  compact  conforma- 
tion. Even  more  important  than  the 
individual  cows,  in  his  estimation,  is  the 
bull.  He  considers  the  bull  one-half  the 
herd — and  is  therefore  very  careful  to 
have  a  bull  of  excellent  beef  type.  He 
insists  on  a  compact,  blocky,  low-down 
individual.  It  is  from  this  sort  of  a  herd 
that  the  calves  which  he  fattens  for 
baby  beef  are  produced. 

The  cows  are  wintered  on  hay  and 
other  roughage — usually  timothy  and 
clover  hay  mixed — and  no  grain  has  ever 
beed  fed  to  the  cows  during  winter  time. 
The  calves  are  dropped  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  run  with  the  cows  on 
bluegrass  pasture  all  summer  until  late 
in  the  fall.  Since  he  has  his  feed  lot 
full  of  yearlings  being  prepared  for  the 
International,  he  has  no  place  to  put 
the  calves  and  they  are  usually  not 
weaned  until  the  yearlings  are  shipped 
to  the  International.  He  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  better  to  wean 
the  calves  during  October  and  November. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  baby  beef 
production,  and  which  Mr.  White  em- 
phasizes especially,  is  the  necessity  of 
never  allowing  a  calf  to  lose  its  milk 
fat,  so  he  gets  the  calves  on  full  feed 
just  as  soon  as  possible  after  weaning. 
In  weaning  the  calves  they  are  put  into 
a  small  lot  where  they  have  access  to  a 
little  grain  and  hay,  so  that  they  learn 
to  eat  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are 
restless  for  a  day  or  two,  but  have  never 
shown  any  appreciable  shrinkage  at  this 
time.  After  the  calves  begin  to  eat  hay 
and  grain  the  amount  of  feed  is  increased 
until  they  are  on  full  feed  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  to  a  month,  and  they  are 
kept  on  full  feed  until  they  are  disposed 
of,  which  in  the  case  of  his  show  cattle 
is  a  year  later. 

The  calves  have  been  fed  clover  and 
timothy  hay  for  roughage.  Mr.  White 
prefers  as  large  a  proportion  of  clover 
as  possible,  or  even  better,  straight  clo- 
ver or  alfalfa.  However,  straight  tim- 
othy has  been  used  at  times.  The  grain 
Tation  consists  mainly  of  shelled  corn 
balanced  with  linseed  meal,  molasses 
feed,  oats,  or  bran.  He  has  tried  ground 
corn  and  corncob  meal  but  does  not  like 
these  feeds  as  well  as  shelled  corn,  and 
he  believes  that  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hogs  to  follow  the  cattle,  best 
results  can  be  obtained  from  shelled 
corn.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  feeds 
which  have  been  used  to  supplement  the 


corn  have  been  used,  but  sometimes  a 
little  of  two  or  three  of  these  feeds  is 
included.  By  having  a  variety  of  these 
feeds  Mr.  White  believes  that  the  calves 
hold  their  appetites  better  and  will  con- 
tinue on  full  feed  making  gains  more 
steadily  than  if  a  ration  were  fed  where 
there  is  danger  of  some  of  them  going 
off  feed. 

Of  all  the  feeds  which  have  been  used 
to  supplement  corn,  he  considers  bran 
one  of  the  very  best.  He  says  that  his 
calves  will  eat  bran  longer  without  get- 
ting tired  of  it  than  they  will  any  other 
supplements.  Some  years  when  wheat 
was  very  cheap  ground  wheat  has  also 


been  fed.  When  spring  comes  these  year- 
lings have  an  abundance  of  bluegrass 
pasture,  but  the  grain  ration  is  not  re- 
duced. They  are  kept  on  full  feed  right 
up  until  they  are  disposed  of  and  while 
they  are  on  pasture  a  little  hay  is  al- 
ways kept  where  they  can  take  it  if 
they  want  it.  Even  on  good  pasture 
they  will  continue  to  eat  a  little  hay. 

Since  the  heifers  mature  a  little  ear- 
lier than  the  steers,  they  are  often  dis- 
posed of  when  they  are  yearlings  and 
weigh  around  700  pounds.  The  show 
cattle,  however,  are  kept  on  full  feed  on 
up  until  December.  Mr.  White  says, 
however,  that  if  he  were  producing  baby 


nN  THE  western  third  of  Kansas  it 
is  not  safe  to  depend  exclusively 
on  wheat  or  any  other  single  crop. 
Conditions  at  the  present  time  in 
this  section  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  F.  A.  Kiene,  of  the  Hays 
Experiment  Station,  spent  July  16  and 
17  in  Gove  County,  passing  through 
Trego,  and  on  his  return  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

"Showers  during  the  week  of  July  9 
to  15  have  put  row  crops  in  good  condi- 
tion. Where  the  fields  are  clean,  corn, 
kafir,  milo,  and  forage  sorghum  are  from 
one  to  three  and  one-half  feet  high  and 
show  a  green,  healthy  color.  Many  acres 
of  the  row  crops  are  in  a  weedy  condi- 
tion, have  thin  stands,  and  give  rela- 
tively less  promise  of  a  crop.  Grasshop- 
pers are  very  numerous,  and  small  iso- 
lated fields  of  corn  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Many  of  the  larger  fields 
show  considerable  damage.  A  general 
rain  on  July  16  and  17  over  the  whole 
county  will  assure  rapid  growth  of  the 
row  crops  and  a  safe  condition  as  far 
as  moisture  is  concerned  for  the  succeed- 
ing three  weeks. 

"The  1918  crop  of  wheat  is  practically 
a  failure.  No  wheat  will  be  shipped 
from  the  county.  Not  enough  seed  wheat 
will  be  raised  in  the  county  to  seed  10 
per  cent  of  the  1918  acreage.  The  banks 
of  the  county  are  loaded  with  farm 
paper  on  which  the  bankers  assert  they 
are  forced  to  collect  this  fall.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  responsible  men  will  be  closed 
out.  The  local  banks  cannot  back  seed 
wheat  distribution  in  the  fall  of  1918. 
As  a  result  of  this  uncertain  condition 
thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  land  are 


beef  for  the  general  market,  he  would 
market  them  all  by  July  or  August. 

Mr.  White  is  a  very  strong  believer 
in  the  advisability  of  fattening  the 
calves  as  soon  as  possible  rather  than 
wintering  them  over  for  older  feeders 
and  fattening  them  out  at  an  older  age. 
It  is  his  aim  never  to  lose  the  milk  fat 
which  the  calf  has  when  it  is  weaned. 
If  this  is  lost  it  has  to  be  replaced,  of 
course,  which  will  add  to  the  expense  of 
the  finished  beef. 

One  very  good  reason  for  fattening  the 
beeves  when  they  are  calves  is  that  they 
will  make  gains  on  much  less  feed  when 
they  are  calves  than  when  they  are 


older  feeders.  During  the  six  months' 
feeding  period  beginning  with  the  first 
of  November,  the  calves  will  make  just 
as  good  gains  as  the  yearlings  past,  and 
do  it  on  approximately  one-half  the  feed. 

In  other  words,  he  thinks  it  will  cost 
about  twice  as  much  to  put  a  pound  of 
gain  on  feeders  during  the  second  win- 
ter as  it  will  to  put  the  same  on  calves 
during  the  first  winter.  Another  reason 
for  feeding  them  out  as  baby  beef  is 
that  if  the  calves  are  held  over  they  will 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
roughage  which  is  produced  on  the  farm 
and  this  will  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  fewer  cows. 


lying  untouched  by  the  plow.  This  land 
is  covered  by  a  mat  of  weeds  which  will 
rapidly  dissipate  the  moisture  of  these 
present  rains  and  make  the  seeding  of 
wheat  this  fall  as  hazardous  as  in  the 
past. 

"Unless  relief  comes  quickly  in  the 
form  of  assurance  that  wheat  will  be 
available  for  seeding  on  early  and  well- 
prepared  land,  the  Government  stands  to 
lose  the  productive  power  of  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  county.  Responsible  par- 
ties assert  that  not  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  1918  wheat  acreage  will  be 
seeded  for  1919. 

"The  distribution  of  seed  wheat,  under 
any  system  or  scheme,  for  indiscriminate 
seeding  in  Gove  County,  would  in  my 
opinion  be  sending  good  money  after  bad. 
Wheat  should  not  be  seeded  on  land  that 
has  produced  a  crop  of  corn  or  sorghum 
or  on  land  from  which  the  late  summer 
rains  have  been  dissipated  by  a  growth 
of  weeds.  Wheat  should  be  seeded  in 
this  county  on  early  well-prepared  land 
or  on  clean  corn  land  where  the  crop  has 
been  destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 

"Two  produce  buyers  assert  that  the 
total  cream  and  poultry  produce  checks 
to  patrons  for  the  month  of  June 
amounted  to  $14,000  at  the  town  of 
Quinter.  This  does  not  include  local 
butchering  or  the  shipment  of  live  stock. 

"Three  years  ago  a  certain  citizen  of 
the  county  was  called  to  his  bank  and 
told  that  unless  he  changed  his  system 
of  farming  immediately  he  must  seek 
backing  elsewhere.  This  year  he  has 
eighty  head  of  cows  and  their  produce 
about  him.  He  seeded  1,400  acres  of 
wheat  last  fall  with  little  or  no  return, 


but  he  can  get  the  backing  at  this  same 
bank  for  a  similar  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  in  1919. 

"Diversified  farming  and  careful  seed- 
bed preparation  for  wheat  should  be  en- 
couraged." 

These  last  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Kiene's 
report  suggest  the  way  out.  The  silo- 
building  campaign  is  in  line  with  the 
program  for  safe  farming  in  Western 
Kansas.  We  need  all  the  wheat  that 
can  be  grown,  but  following  wheat  farm- 
ing exclusively  if  not  safe  in  the  section 
in  which  Gove  County  is  located.  The 
conditions  as  reported  by  Mr.  Kiene  are 
the  logical  consequences  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  farming. 


Keeping  Books  and  Income  Tax 

P.  L.,  Cowley  County,  asks  if  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  is  compell- 
ing farmers  to  keep  books.. 

That  requirement  is  not  as  yet  being 
made.  The  information  required,  how- 
ever, in  preparing  income  tax  statements 
almost  necessitates  the  keeping  of  books. 
Many  farmers  who  made  income  tax  re- 
turns the  past  year  guessed  at  their 
receipts  and  expenses  and  usually  dis- 
regarded inventories  in  figuring  income. 
The  Government  may  make  some  defi- 
nite requirements  later.  A  ruling  has 
already  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  providing  as  fol- 
lows :  "Farmers  who  keep  books  accord- 
ing to  some  approved  method  which 
clearly  shows  the  net  income  and  take 
annual  inventories  may,  if  the  same 
method  is  consistently  followed  from 
year  to  year,  prepare  their  returns  in 
accordance  with  the  showing  made  by 
the  books  and  inventories. 

The  farm  account  book  prepared  by 
the  extension  division  of  our  Agricul- 
tural College  and  offered  by  Kansas 
Farmer  as  a  renewal  premium  provides 
for  keeping  the  accounts  in  the  form 
required  by  the  income  tax  statements, 
and  the  farmers  using  it  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  ruling.  While  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  as  yet  requiring  farmers  to 
keep  books,  it  is  our  belief  that  some 
form  of  accounts  is  almost  necessary. 
The  book  referred  to  has  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
accurate  information  regarding  the  farm 
business. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

J.  C,  Jefferson  County,  asks  about 
caring  for  some  everbearing  strawberries 
through  the  summer  season. 

It  is  important  that  everbearing 
strawberries  be  given  thorough  cultiva- 
tion throughout  the  summer  to  retain 
soil  moisture.  They  should  be  hoed  be- 
tween the  rows  to  keep  down  all  weeds 
and  to  maintain  a  soil  mulch  throughout 
the  growing  season.  After  every  rain 
the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
stirred  to  break  the  crust  around  the 
plants. 

If  the  summer  is  very  hot  and  dry  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  apply  between  the 
rows  a  mulch  of  old,  finely  rotted  straw, 
decomposing  leaves,  or  other  available 
material,  avoiding,  however,  material 
containing  weed  seeds.  This  mulch  keeps 
the  ground  cooler,  helps  to  retain  mois- 
ture, induces  fruitfulness,  and  keeps  the 
berries  clean.  A  mulch  should  not  be 
applied,  however,  until  the  weeds  in  the 
rows  have  all  been  killed.  If  clean  cul- 
tivation between  the  rows  has  been  kept 
up  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
most  of  the  weed  seeds  will  have  sprouted 
and  the  weeds  will  have  been  killed  be- 
fore the  mulch  has  been  applied. 

In  the  fall  the  everbearing  strawber- 
ries should  be  mulched  with  straw,  prai- 
rie hay,  or  other  loose  material  as  ordi- 
nary strawberries. 


The  cost  of  producing  the  1918  wheat 
crop  in  Missouri  will  be  about  $19.72  an 
acre.  The  land  cost,  which  includes  6 
per  cent  interest  on  $85  land,  taxes,  and 
upkeep,  will  average  about  $5.63  an  acre. 
The  cost  of  putting  in  the  wheat  in  the 
fall  of  1917  as  determined  by  records  is 
estimated  at  $6.66  an  acre.  The  cost  of 
cutting  and  threshing  the  wheat  is  placed 
at  $7.43  an  acre.  These  figures  are  from 
the  farm  management  department  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


"America  is  God's  last  chance  to  save 
the  world." — Emerson. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Brin&  Farming  Principles  Within  Reach  of  Every  Boy  and  Girl 


RAISING  four  acres  of  sweet  pota- 
toes is  no  small  job  for  a  high 
school  boy,  and  when  the  sweet 
potatoes  have  to  be  irrigated  it 
means  a  still  bigger  job.  This  is  the 
job,  however,  that  Harley  Kelly,  of  Gar- 
den City,  has  undertaken.  Harley  is  a 
member  of  the  class  in  vocational  agri- 
culture and  his  project  for  this  year  is 
five  acres  of  irrigated  land,  four  acres 
of  which  he  planted  to  sweet  potatoes, 
one-half  acre  of  tomatoes,  and  the  other 
half  acre  is  in  alfalfa. 

Harley's  father  advanced  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  rent  of  the  land  and  the 
power  for  pumping  the  water.  As  a 
part  of  the  high  school  work  this  spring, 
Harley  studied  the  growing  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  grow- 
ing his  crop.  First,  he  built  the  hot- 
beds and  grew  the  plants,  then  prepared 
the  ground  for  planting  the  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  engaged  the  help  of  two  other 
boys  to  set  out  the  plants.  He  has  one 
of  the  best  prospects  for  growing  a  big 
crop  ever  seen  in  the  Garden  City 
vicinity. 

Paul  Horst,  a  classmate  of  Harley's, 
who  lives  thirteen  miles  out  in  the  coun- 
try, is  growing  nine  acres  of  milo  as 
his  project.  Both  these  boys,  together 
with  nine  others,  are  members  of  the 
class  in  vocational  agriculture  which  was 
organized  at  Garden  City  last  year. 
Five  other  high  schools — Webster,  Ar- 
kansas City,  Fort  Scott,  Tonganoxie,  and 
the  Dickinson  County  high  school — have 
classes  in  vocational  agriculture.  In 
these  six  schools  sixty-six  boys  are  do- 
ing work  such  as  Harley  Kelly  and  Paul 
Horst  are  doing.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  state  that  boys 
doing  high .  school  work  in  agriculture 
have  been  required  to  put  the  theory 
which  they  get  during  the  winter  into 
practice  during  the  summer. 

The  summer  project  work  is  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
work.  It  is  supervised  by  the  teacher 
of  agriculture,  who  visits  the  boys  fre- 
quently, giving  them  advice  and  direc- 
tion as  well  as  checking  up  on  the  work 
which  they  arc  doing. 

Federal  Aid  for  Rural  School 

This  work  is  a  part  of  the  new  pro- 
gram for  training  farm  boys  to  do  farm 
work.  The  work  was  started  when  the 
Federal  Government  gave  Kansas  over 
$12,000  which  might  be  used  to  help  pay 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture 
who  should  be  employed  for  vocational 
agriculture.  The  state  matched  that 
fund,  and  during  the  last  year  the  work 
in  vocational  education  has  been  organ- 
ized and  six  schools  have  started  such 
courses.  The  course  in  vocational  agri- 
culture requires  that  the  student  spend 
one-half  his  time  in  high  school  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture  and  related 
shop  work.  During  the  summer  the  stu- 
dent must  conduct  a  productive  project. 
Mind,  the  work  must  be  productive,  not 
experimental  or  demonstration  work. 
The  income  from  the  project  must  be- 
long to  the  boy.  Of  course  he  may  be 
required  to  pay  rent  to  his  father  for 
the  land  and  to  pay  for  the  seed  and 
any  other  expenses  out  of  the  crop,  but 
the  net  gain  is  his.  The  boy  keeps  rec- 
ords and  accounts  so  that  he  learns  busi- 
ness methods  as  well  as  farming  opera- 
tions. He  makes  his  plan  for  growing 
a  crop  during  the  year  and  then  during 
the  summer  carries  out  that  plan. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  now 
preparing  new  plans  for  the  work  as  it 
is  to  be  conducted  during  the  coming 
year.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  a 
dozen  schools  will  be  doing  work  of  this 
kind  next  year.  Each  of  the  schools 
will  receive  aid  from  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  put  on  an  efficient 
basis  at  once. 

Another  Step  in  Advance 

"The  organization  of  these  courses 
represents  the  last  step  in  a  scheme  of 
education  for  rural  children  which  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  develop  for 
the  past  six  years,"  said  Superintendent 
W.  D.  Ross.  "In  the  first  place  we  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  rural  schools  by 
standardizing  schools  which  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  state  board.  The  re- 
sult of  the  standardisation  movement 
was  to  arouse  interest  in  the  rural  school 
and  to  educate  people  as  to  the  require- 
ments for  a  really  efficient  school.  More 
than   five   hundred   schools  have  been 


SCHOOLS  LIKE  THE  ONE  HERE  SHOWN  SHOULD  TAKE  ADVANTACE  OF  FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  AID  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


standardized.  This  means  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  elementary  school 
work.  The  next  step  was  to  secure  leg- 
islation permitting  the  establishment  of 
rural  high  schools.  That  legislation  was 
secured  and  improved  until  now  rural 
high  schools  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  state  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
until  nearly  all  country  boys  and  girls 
can  attend  a  high  school  while  living  at 
home.  The  one  thing  lacking  was  a 
course  of  study  in  these  high  schools 
which  would  give  the  country  boy  and 
girl  the  kind  of  training  which  they 
needed  to  make  them  the  most  efficient 
possible  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  The 
course  in  agriculture  described  above  and 
a  course  in  home  economics  which  may 
be  organized  on  the  same  basis  will  do 
this  for  boys  and  gh-ls  who  live  in  the 
country  and  expect  to  remain  there. 
This  is  only  fair  to  these  boys  and  girls. 
We  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  getting  their  brothers  and  sisters 
ready  to  teach  or  to  go  to  college.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  we  give  them  the  same 


chance  to  prepare  themselves  to  make 
better  farmers  and  housewives." 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  state  department 
that  many  of  the  rural  high  schools  will 
put  these  courses  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  in  their  schools 
and  that  before  long  a  majority  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  take  over  the  farms 
in  their  community  will  have  had  four 
years  of  intensive  training  in  vocational 
agriculture  before  they  begin  the  real 
problem  of  farm  management. 

Standardization  of  rural  schools 
aroused  interest  and  caused  people  to 
strive  for  greater  efficiency.  More  than 
500  Kansas  rural  schools  have  been 
standardized. 

Legislation  permitting  the  organiza- 
tion of  rural  high  school  districts  has 
resulted  in  establishment  of  rural  high 
schools  all  over  the  state. 

The  last  step  is  the  obtaining  of  fed- 
eral and  state  aid  for  providing  prac- 
tical instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  for  farm  boys  and  girls. 


Silos  on  Lar&e  Stock  Farm 


[HE  value  of  silage  in  handling  live 
stock  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  John  Cot- 
trell,  of  Irving,  Kansas.  Mr.  Cot- 
trell  was  recently  asked  by  R.  W.  Kiser, 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  express  his  opinion  of 
silage.    He  replied  as  follows: 

"I  have  had  four  years'  experience 
with  silos.  The  first  year  I  had  one 
silo  of  almost  400  tons  capacity,  the  sec- 
ond year  two  holding  about  675  tons,  and 
the  last  two  years  four  silos  of  about 
1250  tons  capacity.  I  have  never  let  a 
silo  stand  a  year  without  filling,  and  ex- 
pect to  fill  all  my  silos  again  this  year. 
I  do  not  think  that  corn  is  ever  too  good 
in  quality  or  yield  to  put  into  a  silo,  but 
of  course  think  the  percentage  of  profit 
is  larger  on  poorly  eared  corn. 

"I  consider  the  silo  a  first-class  busi- 
ness proposition  from  the  financial 
standpoint  and  think  it  would  be  a  gilt- 
edged  investment  on  the  majority  of 
Kansas  farms.  Of  course  there  are  many 
farms  affected  by  conditions  that  pre- 
sent serious  difficulties  to  the  extensive 


use  of  the  silo.  Among  these  are  places 
where  it  is  hard  to  get  sufficient  labor 
at  filling  time,  the  localities  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  sufficient  quantities  of 
good  water  for  stock,  for  silage  must  be 
fed  on  the  farm  where  produced. 

"In  this  locality  I  find  corn  to  be  the 
best  crop  for  silage  on  rich  bottom  land, 
but  do  not  consider  this  statement  to 
hold  good  in  all  parts  of  Kansas  on  all 
kinds  of  land.  I  think  silos  will  prove 
good  investments  on  a  majority  of  Kan- 
sas farms  up  to  a  capacity  approximat- 
ing one-third  to  one-half  the  amount  of 
forage  crops  grown  on  such  farms,  and 
feel  sure  the  building  of  silos  in  Kan- 
sas will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  near 
future. 

"An  objection  often  raised  is  that  tak- 
ing the  whole  crop  off  the  land  will  rap- 
idly injure  its  fertility.  I  will  answer 
this  by  saying  the  person  who  has  had 
no  experience  with  silos  has  little  con- 
ception of  how  much  real  feeding  value 
is  contained  in  the  stalks  that  are  left 
scattered  over  our  fields  in  winter  or  the 
wastage  in  other  forage  crops  poorly 


harvested  and  cared  for.  The  saving  of 
this  great  waste  has  become  highly  im- 
portant since  all  feeds  have  doubled  in 
value  very  recently,  and  the  whole  world 
is  calling  for  more  food.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  leave  this  forage  on  our 
fields  for  fertilizing  purposes  only.  Two 
dollar  wheat  would  probably  make  good 
fertilizer  if  scattered  over  the  fields,  but 
such  practice  would  shock  us  all  because 
of  our  knowledge  that  it  is  too  valuable 
for  such  purpose.  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  our  forage  is  too 
valuable  for  fertilizer  alone. 

"I  do  not  mean  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ments to  slight  in  any  way  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  our 
land,  but  there  are  better  ways  of  doing 
this  than  by  wasting  valuable  feed.  I 
believe  the  farms  which  carry  the  largest 
proportion  of  live  stock  carefully  han- 
dled, having  the  fertilizer  produced  by 
this  stock  saved  and  properly  used,  and 
the  rotation  of  crops  judiciously  prac- 
ticed, are  in  the  least  danger  of  any  of 
our  farms  of  det"rioration  in  fertility. 
Nothing  will  permit  so  great  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  live  stock  on  a  farm 
and  consequent  increased  production  of 
fertilizer  as  the  use  of  silos. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  put  up  silage  so 
it  will  keep.  I  have  never  lost  any.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  just  ordinary  good 
judgment.  When  the  silos  are  full  of 
properly  prepared  feed  they  become  the 
safest  property  on  the  farm.  If  made 
properly  of  concrete,  brick,  or  tile,  they 
and  their  contents  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  are  practically  proof  against  all 
storms  and  weather,  and  will  keep  with 
almost  no  loss  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

"As  silage  is  especially  suited  to  feed- 
ing cattle  and  sheep,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  silo  means  greater  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  mutton.  I  believe 
the  production  of  these  food  products  is 
a  stable  and  safe  business  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  prosperous  future  in  this  line 
was  never  better  than  now." 


How  Much  Paint 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  paint 
required  to  cover  a  given  area,  measure, 
the  length  and  width  of  the  building  and 
obtain  the  perimeter  or  number  of  feet 
around  the  building.  Multiply  this  by 
the  average  height  and  the  product  will 
be  the  number  of  square  feet  to  be 
painted. 

A  good  paint  should  cover  three  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  surface,  two  coats, 
per  gallon  of  paint.  Divide  the  number 
of  square  feet  to  be  painted  by  300  and 
the  result  will  be  the  number  of  gallons 
that  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  ordi- 
nary surface.  A  very  porous,  rough  or 
scaly  surface  will  naturally  take  up 
more  paint.  If  three-coat  work  is  de- 
sired, half  again  as  much  paint  will  be 
needed. 

Any  paint  must  be  well  brushed  out 
and  a  lazy  workman  will  spoil  an  other- 
wise perfect  job  by  neglecting  to  spread 
the  paint  properly. 

Don't  overlook  the  necessity  of  shel- 
lacing all  knots,  sappy  or  pitchy  spots, 
before  applying  the  first  coat. 

Don't  paint  a  damp  or  green  surface, 
as  no  paint  will  adhere  properly  under 
such  circumstances. 

Don't  forget  that  yellow  pine  is  very 
hard  to  paint  and  must  be  well  seasoned 
if  success  would  attend  your  efforts. 

Don't  use  ochres  of  any  description 
for  priming.  Use  the  same  pa'int  that 
is  to  be  used  for  finishing  coats,  thinning 
it,  however,  according  to  the  directions 
accompanying  each  can. 

Don't  try  to  paint  over  a  surface 
which  has  scaled  or  blistered  without 
wire-brushing  or  burning  off  the  old 
paint. 

Don't  forget  that  the  better  the  paint, 
the  better  the  job,  and  the  more  satis- 
faction and  service  will  be  produced. 
That's  what  you  are  looking  for. 


Sheep  are  dual-purpose  animals.  They 
produce  both  wool  and  mutton — products 
in  strong  demand.  British  breeds  have 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  getting 
wool  and  mutton  from  the  same  animal. 
Future  farm  flocks  will  be  developed  on 
the  dual-purpose  basis. 

Good  crops  are  brave  promises  to  the 
Allies. 
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jJOBERT  H.  HAZLETT,  of  Eldo- 
rado, the  well  known  breeder  of 
Hereford  cattle,  writes  as  follows 
of  his  experience  in  using  silage: 
"My  experience  with  silage  has  been  en- 
tirely with  the  sorghums.  I  have  used 
silos  for  a  number  of  years  and,  while  I 
have  never  made  any  scientific  tests  to 
determine  anything  about  the  feeding 
value  of  the  silage,  I  know  we  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  the  results  from 
its  use — so  much  so  that  I  would  not 
think  of  running  a  stock  farm  in  any 
portion  of  the  country  where  the  sor- 
ghums do  well,  without  silos." 


Wheat  Price  for  1919  Crop 

A.  W.  J.,  an  Illinois  reader  of  Kansas 
Farmer,  asks  if  the  President  has 
authority  under  the  present  laws  to  fix 
the  price  on  the  1919  crop  of  wheat  and 
if  the  minimum  price  for  next  year's 
crop  will  be  $2  a  bushel. 

The  Food  Control  Bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress August  10,  1917,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  further  for  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  by  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  the  supply,  and 
controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel,"  is  the  President's 
authority  for  fixing  wheat  prices.  Sec- 
tion 14  of  this  act  contains  the  provi- 
sion for  the  guaranteed  price.  This  sec- 
tion is  as  follows :  "That  whenever  the 
President  shall  find  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  stimulation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  producers  of  wheat  produced 
within  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
benefits  of  the  guaranty  provided  for  in 
this  section,  he  is  authorized,  from  time 
to  time,  seasonably  and  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  seeding  time  as  practicable,  to 
determine  and  fix  and  to  give  public 
notice  of  what,  under  specified  condi- 
tions, is  a  reasonable  guaranteed  price 
for  wheat,  in  order  to  assure  such  pro- 
ducers a  reasonable  profit.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  thereupon  fix  such  guaran- 
teed price  for  each  of  the  official  grain 
standards  for  Avheat  as  established  un- 
der the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act,  approved  August  11,  1916.  The 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish and  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
he  shall  deem  wise  in  connection  with 
such  guaranteed  prices,  and  in  partic- 
ular governing  conditions  of  delivery 
and  payment,  and  differences  in  price 
for  the  several  standard  grades  in  the 
principal  primary  markets  of  the  United 
States,  adopting  No.  1  northern  spring 
or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal  interior 
primary  markets  as  the  basis.  There- 
upon the  Government  of  the  United 
States  hereby  guarantees  every  producer 
of  wheat  produced  within  the  United 
States  that,  upon  compliance  by  him 
with  the  regulations  prescribed,  he  shall 
receive  for  any  wheat  produced  in  reli- 
ance upon  this  guarantee  within  the 
period,  not  exceeding  eighteen  months, 
prescribed  in  the  notice,  a  price  not  less 
than  the  guaranteed  price  therefor  as 
fixed  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  such 
regulations  the  President  shall  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  such  guaranty.  The  guar- 
anteed prices  for  the  several  standard 
grades  of  wheat  for  the  crop  of  1918 
shall  be  based  upon  No.  1  northern 
spring  or  its  equivalent  at  not  less  than 
$2  per  bushel  at  the  principal  interior 
primary  markets.  This  guarantee  shall 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
President  under  the  first  part  of  this 
section,  but  is  hereby  made  absolute  and 
ahall  be  binding  until  May  1,  1919. 
When  the  President  finds  that  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
wheat  produced  outside  of  the  United 
States  materially  enhances  or  is  likely 
materially  to  enhance  the  liabilities  of 
the  United  States  under  guarantees  of 
prices  therefor  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  ascertains  what  rate  of  duty 
added  tt>  the  then  existing  rate  of  duty 
on  wheat  and  to  the  value  of  wheat  at 
the  time  of  importation,  would  be  suffi- 
2ient  to  bring  the  price  thereof  at  which 
Imported  up  to  the  price  fixed  therefor 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  he  shall  proclaim  such  facts, 
and  thereafter  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  upon  wheat  when  im- 
ported, in  addition  to  the  then  existing 
rate  of  duty,  the  rate  of  duty  so  ascer- 
tained; but  in  no  case  shall  any  such 


rate  of  duty  be  fixed  at  an  amouut 
which  shall  effect  a  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  duty  upon  wheat  under  any  then  ex- 
isting tariff  law  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  any  guaran- 
teed price  effective  under  this  section, 
or  whenever  he  deems  it  essential  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  government  of  the 
United  States  against  material  enhance- 
ment of  its  liabilities  arising  out  of  any 
guaranty  under  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  also,  in  his  discretion, 
to  purchase  any  wheat  for  which  a  guar- 
anteed price  shall  be  fixed  under  this 
section,  and  to  hold,  transport,  or  store 
it,  or  to  sell,  dispose  of,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  to  any  government  engaged  in  war 
with  any  country  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  or  may 
be  at  war  or  to  use  the  same  as  sup- 
plies for  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  United 
States  from  or  in  connection  with  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  wheat  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Any  balance  of  such  moneys 
not  used  as  part  of  such  revolving  fund 


shrinkage  and  blistering  of  the  bark  on 
limbs  or  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  A 
limb  dying  of  canker  should  be  removed. 
If  only  a  small  area  is  infected,  the  dis- 
eased part  should  be  scraped  out  clean 
up  to  a  rim  of  healthy  wood  and  the 
wound  painted  with  common  white  lead 
and  oil  paint,  and  disinfected  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  This  solution  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  about  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  and  stirred  into  a  quart  of 
paint. 

Crossing  Jersey  and  Holstein 

A  reader  asks  about  crossing  a  high 
grade  Holstein  cow  with  a  Jersey.  Our 
advice  would  be,  don't  do  it.  Such  a 
cross  is  too  violent.  Of  course  the  theory 
is  that  the  high  test  of  the  Jersey  will 
be  combined  with  the  heavy  milk  flow 
of  the  Holstein  in  the  progeny  resulting 
from  such  a  cross.  Nature  does  not  work 
that  way.  A  lot  of  other  complications 
arise  in  crossing  two  breeds  having  such 
widely  differing  characteristics  as  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins. 

Producers  of  market  animals,  such  as 
beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  sometimes 
find  making  crosses  between  breeds 
gives  good  results,  but  the  animals  so 


SAVING  THE  MOISTURE  BY  BREAKING  THE  CRUST  AND  KILLING  WEEDS.- 
DONE  RAPIDLY  WHEN  LARGE  ACREAGES  ARE  HANDLED 


-MUST  BE 


shall  he  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Congress  speci- 
fically fixed  a  guaranteed  minimum 
price  on  the  1918  crop.  The  President 
by  the  authority  given  in  this  bill  fixed 
the  1917  price,  appointing  a  wheat-priee- 
fixing  commission  to  advise  him.  The 
result  was  the  fixing  of  a  $2.20  price  for 
the  basic  grade  at  Chicago.  This  year, 
as  we  announced  on  page  3  of  our  July 
13  issue,  the  Chicago  price  for  the  basic 
grade  is  $2.26  a  bushel.  This  has  been 
established  by  the  President  and  is 
twenty-six  cents  above  the  minimum  set 
by  Congress  in  the  section  of  the  act 
quoted  above.  There  is  no  established 
or  announced  guarantee  for  the  1919 
crop.  The  food  control  act  made  the 
specific  $2  a  bushel  minimum  guarantee 
apply  only  to  the  1918  crop,  expiring 
May  1,  1919.  The  matter  of  a  guarantee 
for  next  year's  crop  is  in  the  President's 
hands  by  the  provision  of  the  food  con- 
trol act  quoted  above. 


Summer  Pruning 

The  fact  that  the  main  part  of  the 
pruning  in  apple  orchards  should  be  done 
in  winter  does  not  remove  the  necessity 
for  additional  pruning  in  summer.  All 
dead  limbs  should  be  pruned  out  of  the 
trees  whenever  they  occur  during  the 
summer.  If  the  dead  limb  is  not  re- 
moved promptly,  its  decayed  tissues  may 
be  attacked  by  apple  canker  and  other 
fungi  which  are  likely  to  grow  down 
into  the  tree  and  ruin  it.  Dead  and  dy- 
ing limbs  are  also  harboring  places  for 
many  noxious  insects,  such  as  borers, 
pinhole  bark  beetles. 

Apple  canker  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  develops  in  the  growing  layer  and 
it  should  he  cleaned  Out  and  the  wound 
disinfected.     This    canker    causes  the 


produced  go  to  market  and  are  not  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  dairyman 
had  better  decide  on  what  he  wants  in 
a  dairy  animal  and  then  follow  that  line 
of  breeding.  This  means  picking  out 
your  breed  and  sticking  to  it. 

Thinning  Apple  Tree  Tops 

If  proper  pruning  has  been  neglected, 
the  branches  of  apple  trees  may  be  so 
dense  that  the  sun  cannot  get  in  to  ripen 
the  fruit  crop  properly  or  to  mature 
fruit  buds  for  the  coining  year.  Such 
trees  should  be  thinned  out  by  judicious 
summer  pruning.  It  is  not  wise  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  to  prune  and  cut  off 
large  lower  limbs.  Begin  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  to  prune,  and  thin  out  upright 
central  limbs  to  let  in  a  filtered  sun- 
light t6  the  parts  beneath. 

If  the  main  lower  limbs  are  bare  of 
fruiting  wood  near  the  body  of  the  tree, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  much  shaded 
from  above.  Thinning  out  the  small 
limbs  above  will  let  in  light  so  fruit 
spurs  and  fruit  buds  will  develop  to 
make  fruit  buds  for  a  full  crop  of  apples 
down  in  the  body  of  the  tree  the  next 
year. 

All  wounds  should  be  painted  as  soon 
as  the  pruning  is  done. 

Binder  Twine  for  1919 

Binder  twine  for  the  harvest  of  1919 
will  cost  about  three  cents  a  pound  less 
than  this  year.  This  will  make  an  esti- 
mated total  saving  to  grain  growers  of 
the  United  States  of  $6,000,000.  This 
price  announcement  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  follows  an  arrange- 
ment it  has  made  with  the  Comision  Reg- 
uladora,  the  Yucatan  monopoly  controll- 
ing sisal,  whereby  the  Comision  has  con- 
tracted to  sell  500,000  bales  of  sisal  to 
.twine  mills  of  this  country  at  a  price 


three  cents  a  pound  less  than  a  year  ago. 

That  quantity  of  sisal  represents  the 
principal  supply  of  fiber  needed  to  man- 
ufacture binder  twine  for  the  grain  har- 
vest of  1919.  To  maintain  an  econom- 
ical operation  of  twine  mills  in  the 
United  States,  sisal  is  contracted  for 
about  a  year  ahead  and  is  manufactured 
into  the  finished  twine  throughout  the 
year.  By  the  new  arrangements,  the 
cost  of  sisal  will  be  approximately  16 
cents  wholesale  at  gulf  ports  compared 
with  19  cents  a  pound  for  the  sisal  used 
in  making  the  twine  for  the  present 
harvest. 

Since  its  early  investigations  of 
binder  twine,  which  is  a  vital  element 
in  our  grain  harvest,  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  maintained  that  the  Com- 
ision Reguladora  of  Yucatan  must  sell 
its  sisal  at  more  reasonable  prices  if  it 
expects  to  retain  this  country  as  a  large 
customer.  Sisal  growers  have  com- 
plained, however,  of  the  high  cost  of 
food  and  supplies  which  they  secure  from 
the  United  States.  With  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween Mexican  and  American  producers, 
the  Food  Administration  proposes  an  ex- 
change of  agricultural  commissions.  A 
commission  of  Mexican  farmers  has  been 
invited  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
study  the  production  and  distribution  of 
articles  they  secure  from  this  country. 

In  case  the  proposal  is  accepted,  the 
Food  Administration  plans  to  have  a 
committee  of  American  farmers  visit 
Yucatan  to  study  methods  and  costs  of 
sisal  production.  Such  an  interchange  of 
study  is  expected  to  prepare  the  way 
for  mutually  satisfactory  conditions  in 
future  sisal  arrangements. 


Value  of  Blue  Sky  Law 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Glen  Elder 
Sentinel  the  editor  questions  the  value 
of  our  Blue  Sky  law.  We  are  not  famil- 
iar with  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to 
which  he  refers,  but  he  raises  some  in- 
teresting questions  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  to  farmers  of  approxi- 
mately two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
worthless  stock.    He  says: 

"There  are  a  few  things  the  farmers 
who  have  been  defrauded  by  Felix 
Broeker  and  his  confederates  would  like 
to  know: 

"The  first  is,  is  the  Blue  Sky  law  of 
any  value?  If  so,  why  was  the  banking 
department  and  attorney  general's  office 
unable  under  'it  to  prevent  Broeker  from 
selling  the  farmers  approximately  two 
million  dollars  of  worthless  Oklo-Queen 
Oil  Company,  the  National  Banding  and 
Casualty  Company,  and  the  Globe  Life 
Insurance  Company,  all  of  Salina, 
Kansas? 

"Second,  why  should  it  be  possible  for 
the  hanking  department  to  gobble  up 
all  the  assets  of  Broeker  which  were 
paid  for  and  contributed  by  the  farm- 
ers, for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  Trad- 
ers' State  Bank,  a  Salina  institution, 
whose  principal  officers  were  associated 
with  Broeker  in  his  fraudulent  enter- 
prises? The  bank  and  its  depositors  are 
protected  by  the  Bank  Guaranty  law; 
wry  does  not  the  Blue  Sky  law  protect 
the  farmers  ? 

"Third,  are  the  insurance  laws  of  any 
more  value  than  the  Blue  Sky  law?  If 
so,  why  was  the  insurance  department 
of  the  state  unable  to  discover  the  faud- 
ulent  shortages  of  Broeker  until  tl>e 
formers  had  invested  and  practically  lost 
more  than  a  million  dollars? 

"Fourth,  is  there  lack  of  law  or  a 
lack  of  law  enforcement? 

"Fifth,  will  Broeker  be  prosecuted  or 
be  honorably  discharged  and  given  an 
iron  cross  for  heroism  in  action?" 


Big  Wheat  Yield 

Rotation  of  crops  as  a  factor  in  in- 
creasing wheat  yields  is  the  lesson  of  a 
big-yield  story  reported  in  the  Quenemo 
News.  The  owner  of  the  farm,  which  is 
near  Lyndon  in  Osage  County,  got  $575 
as  his  rent  for  the  wheat  grown  on  3 
twelve-acre  field  which  threshed  out  602 
bushels  of  wheat  selling  for  $2.10  a 
bushel. 

This  is  a  yield  of  over  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  field  had  been  in  al- 
falfa, alsike  clover,  and  for  two  years 
had  been  pastured.  In  all  twenty-seven 
acres  of  wheat  was  threshed  which 
yielded  1.100  bushels  and  sold  for  $2,300. 
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j|HE  hundred  million  bushel  wheat 
yield  in  Kansas  is  practically  as- 
sured. Both  acreages  and  yields 
are  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  a 
month  ago.  In  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture report  issued  July  24,  based  on 
the  situation  as  reported  July  18,  it  i3 
stated  that,  should  present  indications 
as  evidenced  by  threshing  returns  to  date 
be  borne  out  with  the  remaining  78  per 
cent  of  the  crop  yet  to  be  threshed,  the 
winter  wheat  yield  this  year  will  aggre- 
gate approximately  102  million  bushels. 
The  average  yield  reported  for  the  state, 
15.1  bushels  per  acre,  is  greater  than  the 
prospective  acre  yield  of  14.66  bushels 
reported  a  month  ago.  As  it  is  under- 
stood that  wheat  on  "bottom"  lands, 
subject  to  overflow,  was  threshed  first, 
this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  as 
having  a  bearing  on  the  final  report, 
after  threshing  has  been  completed.  Acre 
yields  are  reported  as  turning  out  higher 
than  pre-harvest  estimates  in  most  of 
the  counties  comprising  that  region  ly- 
ing east  and  south  of  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  diagonally  across  the  state  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  beginning  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Washington 
county  and  extending  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Comanche  County.  This  re- 
gion comprises  about  one-half  of  the 
state's  land  area  and  embraces  58.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  winter  wheat  area  har- 
vested. Complete  assessors'  returns 
from  ninety-two  of  the  state's  105  coun- 
ties reveal  further  increases  in  the  area 
sown  to  winter  wheat  last  fall,  the  total 
for  the  state  as  shown  by  this  report 
amounting  to  9,890,420  acres,  or  exceed- 
ing by  303,000  acres  the  area  sown  the 
year  before,  which  was  previously  the 
greatest.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  area 
harvested  is  increased — from  6,654,686 
as  reported  in  June  to  6,752,268  acres. 

East  and  south  of  the  diagonal  line 
the  wheat  is  grading  good,  testing  as 
high  as  sixty-one  pounds  average  to  the 
bushel  in  some  counties.  To  the  west 
and  north  of  the  diagonal  line  there  is 
much  excellent  wheat,  but  the  grade  is 
by  no  means  so  uniformly  good. 

Threshing  is  general  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
reli  eve  the  wheat  shortage  by  promptly 
marketing  the  grain.  Reports  suggest 
that  22  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  already 
threshed,  and  correspondents  state  it  as 
their  belief  that  60  per  cent  of  the  state's 
wheat  this  year  will  be  sold  direct  from 
the  threshing  machine,  although  even 
now  there  are  frequent  complaints  of 
failure  to  secure  cars  when  needed.  It 
is  estimated  that  62  per  cent  of  this 
year's  wheat  was  harvested  with  the 
binder,  some  twenty  counties  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  using  the  binder 
exclusively,  and  it  is  further  estimated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  bound  wheat  will 
be  threshed  from  the  shock,  or  approx- 
imately forty-one  million  bushels. 

Corn  conditions  are  not  so  encourag- 
ing. Frequent  showers  netting  more 
than  an  inch  in  many  of  the  western 
counties  and  a  few  of  the  central  coun- 
ties fell  in  the  week  ending  July  23. 
During  the  past  few  days  heavy  rains 
have  occurred  in  Northeast  Kansas  and 
in  a  few  other  scattered  localities.  The 
corn  has  without  doubt  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  correspondents  re- 
ported to  the  State  Board  July  18.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,  the  assessors'  re- 
turns that  have  been  received  from 
ninety-eight  of  the  state's  105  counties 
indicate  that  the  earlier  estimates  of 
correspondents  of  slightly  more  than 
seven  million  acres  to  be  devoted  to  corn 
Were  too  high.  The  present  official  data, 
practically  complete  for  the  state,  show 
that  Kansas  actually  planted  approxi- 
mately 6,318,000  acres.  The  average 
condition  on  this,  based  on  100  as  rep- 
resenting satisfactory  growth  and  devel- 
opment, is  75.6  per  cent,  a  decline  of  6.4 
points  from  the  report  of  a  month  ago, 
when  the  average  was  82,  but  24.2 
points  higher  than  the  condition  of  the 
state's  corn  crop  in  July  last  year.  The 
acreage  this  year,  though  about  2,800,000 
acres  less  than  in  1917,  is  not  far  short 
of  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  of 
1913-1917.  Dry,  hot  weather  is  the 
cause  of  the  decreased  prospect  since 
•Tune  15. 

Marked  depreciation  is  reported  in 
many  of  the  important  corn-growing 
counties  in  the  southeast,  the  southern 
tier,  the  northern  tier,  and  in  a  number 
of  the  north  central  counties.  Of  these 
the  greatest  decrease  is  found  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  counties,  where  for 
example,  in  June,  Montgomery  County 
reported  the  condition  of  its  corn  crop 
fcs  83  and  now  36,  while  adjoining  coun- 


ties show  decreases  nearly  if  not  fully 
as  heavy.  In  this  region  dry  weather 
caught  the  corn  in  a  critical  stage  of 
its  development,  the  tasseling  period, 
and  to  this  is  ascribed  the  damage.  Corn 
in  the  Kansas  River  counties,  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  part  of  the  state,  in 
a  dozen  northwestern  counties,  and  in 
a  number  of  the  middle  counties  of  the 
central  third,  shows  improvement  in  the 
past  month.  Generally,  outside  of  the 
Kansas  River  counties,  the  soil  is  at 
present  reported  too  dry  in  the  eastern 
third  of  the  state,  while  elsewhere,  with 
few  exceptions,  soil  conditions  are  such 
as  to  favor  the  rapid  growth  of  corn. 
The  fields  are  unusually  clean  and  free 
of  weeds. 

The  Board's  report  indicates  that  the 
oat  crop  will  be  about  fifty-five  million 
bushels.  This  is  the  second  largest  crop 
ever  produced,  being  surpassed  only  by 
the  oat  production  of  last  year.  It  is  a 
very  marked  falling  off,  however,  from 


the  estimated  yield  of  a  month  ago. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  dry,  hot 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the 
period  when  oats  were  developing  and 
maturing  grain. 

There  has  also  been  a  very  decided 
falling  off  in  the  estimated  yield  of  bar- 
ley, due  to  the  extreme  heat  and  lack  of 
moisture  during  the  dough  and  milk 
stages.  The  present  estimate  of  the 
state's  crop  is  a  little  over  seven  million 
bushels,  which  is  a  loss  of  fully  ten  mil- 
lion over  the  estimated  yield  of  a  month 
ago.  Nearly  all  the  barley  is  grown  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
Thomas  and  Sheridan  counties  being  the 
largest  growers  of  this  crop.  A  month 
ago  they  reported  a  prospective  yield  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two  bushels,  respec- 
tively. Now  their  estimate  is  thirteen 
and  six  bushels. 

The  potato  crop  has  also  suffered  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  conditions.  In  the 
commercial  potato-growing  districts  of 
the  Kansas  River  territory  yields  are 
averaging  around  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre.    Kafir,  milo,  feterita,  and  cane,  are 


reported  from  "fair  to  good"  in  every 
county  except  Cherokee  and  Crawford, 
where  these  crops  are  "poor." 

This  year's  alfalfa  acreage  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
being  exceeded  only  in  1915.  Including 
the  second  cutting,  which  is  now  har- 
vested, we  have  produced  almost  twa 
million  tons  of  this  most  valuable  hay 
and  it  has  been  cured  and  saved  in  fina 
condition. 

Grasshopper  damage  has  been  quite 
serious  in  some  of  the  western  counties. 
In  at  least  a  half  dozen  counties  these 
insects  have  contributed  extensively  to 
the  damage  suffered  by  crops.  No  other 
insects  are  mentioned  by  the  Board'* 
correspondents. 


War  Ravings  Stamps  will  be  given  at 
the  Kentucky  State  Fair  in  payment  of 
nearly  half  the  premiums.  A  total  of 
$78,000  is  offered,  and  at  least  $25,000 
of  this  will  be  paid  in  the  "baby  bonds." 

A  barrel  of  sorghum  in  the  cellar  is 
worth  a  ton  of  sugar  in  Java. 


Why  live  stock  prices 
go  up  and  down 


WHEN  there  is  more  dressed  meat 
on  the  market  than  there  is  con- 
sumer demand  for  it,  meat  and  live 
stock  prices  go  down. 

But  when  the  consumer  demand  for 
meat  is  greater  than  the  supply,  meat 
and  live  stock  prices  go  up. 

This  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  the  law  that  determines  the  prices 
the  producer  gets  for  his  cattle. 
*      *      *  # 

Between  the  producer  of  live  stock 
on  one  hand  and  the  consumer  of  dressed 
meat  on  the  other  hand  is  the  service  of 
the  packer. 

The  packer  turns  the  live  stock  into 
dressed  meat  and  by-products  and  then 
distributes  them  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  packer  re- 
ceives for  this  meat  and  by-products  he 
pays  90  cents,  approximately,  for  the 
cattle. 


The  remaining  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
must  pay  for  dressing,  freight  to  mar- 
ket, operation  of  distributing  houses,  and 
in  most  cases  delivery  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  what  is  left  must  come  the 
packer's  profit.  For  Swift  &  Company 
during  1917  this  amounted  to  a  net 
profit  of  %  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  beef. 
On  all  products,  it  was  only  a  little  over 
half  a  cent  per  pound. 

A  reasonable  profit  margin  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  packer  to  operate  without 
endangering  the  efficiency  of  the  business 
and  its  value  to  the  producer  as  a  mar- 
keting agency  for  live  stock.  Complete 
elimination  of  these  profits  would  have 
practically  no  effect  on  the  farm  prices 
of  live  stock  nor  the  retail  prices  of  meat. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly  co-oper- 
ate in  the  carrying  out  of  any  national 
policy  that  will  tend  to  steady  the  prices 
of  live  stock  and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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You* Can't* Afford  This 


No  farmer  is  rich  enough  to  feed  40-cent  butter  to  his  hog* 
or  his  calves  in  partially  skimmed  milk. 

It's  a  waste  of  money. 

It's  a  waste  of  food. 

It's  a  waste  that  your  pocketbook,  your  neighbors,  your  country, 
all  condemn. 

But  it's  a  waste  that  is  going  on  today  on  every  cow-owner's  place 
where  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  cream  separator  is  being  used,  or  where 
the  farmer  is  skimming  by  the  wasteful  "  gravity  "  method. 

And  it's  a  wholly  unnecessary  waste,  too. 

Because  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will  soon  save  enough  cream 
to  pay  for  itself,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  waste  of  cream  and  rime  and 
labor  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the 
De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  and  durability.    It's  the  world's  greatest  cream  saver. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  when  you  need  it  most  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Men,  Women,  Boys 
and  Girls 

Read  the  following  list  of  valuable  articles.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  list  that  you  want?  They  are  all  or  any  of  them 
given  FREE  in  exchange  for  Kansas  Farmer  Coupons. 

FREE-COUPON  ARTICLES- FREE 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  ONLY 


Lace  Curtains 

Butcher  Sets 

Maps 

Rings 

Rugs 


Carving  Sets 

Knife  Sharpeners 

Pictures 

Books 

Furniture 


Set  Dishes 
Pocket  Knives 
Music 
Watches 


Get  Our  Free  Coupons  and  Save  Them 

Do  you  know  about  Kansas  Farmer  FREE  COUPONS? 
If  not,  write  us  today.  It  means  money  to  you.  Every  coupon 
is  exchangeable  for  either  goods  or  money.  THE  COUPONS 
ARE  FREE  TO  YOU. 

SPECIAL. — Clip  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us 
today  and  we  will  send  you  one  Coupon  redeemable  in 
either  goods  or  cash. 

Write  for  information  as  to  how  and  where  to  get  the 
Coupons.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 


Coupon  Dept. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 


Tribute  to  Dairy  Cow 


OU  may  not  feel  very  enthusiastic 
about  your  job  as  you  milk  your 
cow  these  hot  summer  days,  but 
console  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  this  cow  is  a  far  more  economical 
producer  of  human  food  than  the  steer. 
In  some  cases  high-producing  cows  have 
returned  fully  ten  times  as  much  food 
value  from  the  feed  they  consume  as  a 
steer  eating  the  same  quantity  of  feed. 
A.  L.  Haecker,  a  national  authority  on 
dairying,  has  the  following  to  say  about 
the  dairy  cow: 

"In  these  trying  days  of  war,  when  a 
hungry  world  is  crying  out  for  food,  and 
strict  economy  is  demanded,  we  can  look 
to  the  dairy  cow  for  a  perfect  example. 
We  have  long  known  that  the  cow  was 
the  greatest  friend  of  man,  and  we  have 
often  paid  tribute  to  her  splendid  quali- 
ties, but  I  do  not  believe  we  realize  the 
marvelous  change  brought  about  by  our 
breeders,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  take 
note  of  the  worth  of  the  dairy  cow  of 
today. 

"With  due  apology  to  those  who  prefer 
to  raise  beef  and  to  breed  beef  cattle,  I 
here  wish  to  make  a  comparison  which 
will  illustrate  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

"Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there 
was  produced  at  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station  a  famous  steer  known  as 
Challenger.  This  steer  won  the  grand 
champion  prize  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show 
at  Chicago.  He  was  heralded  as  the 
champion  steer  of  the  world;  he  received 
great  advertising  with  full-page  and 
double-page  pictures  in  our  agricultural 
journals.  He  was  stuffed  and  put  on  a 
pedestal  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  this 
institution  of  learning.  In  this  same 
institution  there  was  a  Holstein  cow 
called  Katy  Gerben,  a  three-year-old,  that 
produced  a  record  at  the  same  time  the 
steer  Challenger  was  being  fed  at  the 
station.  In  comparing  the  work  of  these 
two  animals  we  have  an  example  worthy 
of  note.  The  steer  gained  about  700 
pounds  during  the  year.  This  gain 
dressed  in  carcass  to  about  400  pounds, 
and  deducting  bone  and  water  there  re- 
mained 200  pounds  of  meat  in  the  form 
of  dry  matter,  and  we  will  assume  that 
this  amount  was  all  digestible. 

"The  cow  at  the  same  time  produced 
650  pounds  of  butter  fat,  a  fat  which  is 
the  most  assimilative  of  all  fats,  can  be 
taken  by  even  a  small  baby;  there  were 
750  pounds  of  milk  sugar,  the  most  nour- 
ishing of  all  sugars;  400  pounds  of 
casein,  that  which  builds  muscle  and 
tissue  in  the  animal;  350  pounds  of  al- 
bumen, the  first  to  build  vital  structure 
of  the  animal;  100  pounds  of  digestible 
ash,  that  part  which  rnakes  the  bone 
and  teeth;  in  total,  2,000  pounds  of  di- 
gestible matter. 

"Then  this  cow  produced,  with  about 
the  same  feed,  ten  times  more  digestible 
matter  than  the  champion  steer  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  she  made  ten 
times  better  use  of  her  food;  she  could 
keep  ten  people  where  the  steer  kept  one. 
The  steer  had  to  give  his  life  for  the 
food  he  produced;  the  cow  stfll  lives  and 
I  understand  is  now  giving  fifty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day.  She  has  produced  many 
splendid  daughters,  one  of  which  will  far 
exceed  her  as  a  producer. 

"This  cow  is  not  a  great  exception; 
there  are  hundreds  of  cows  today  that 
have  surpassed  her  in  the  production  of 
human  food.  With  proper  care  and  man- 
agement we  can  see  that  a  bunch  of  good 
dairy  cows  will  produce  ten  times  more 
human  food  than  a  bunch  of  steers,  and 
when  it  comes  to  economy,  the  good 
dairy  cow  is  undoubtedly  an  example  of 
the  greatest  efficiency,  while  the  steer  is 
perhaps  the  most  extravagant.  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  find  it  necessary  to  arrange 
meatless  days?  Those  who  are  com- 
plaining that  the  dairy  business  is  irk- 
some and  unprofitable  can  at  least  be 
contented  in  the  thought  that  they  are 
engaged  in  an  industry  that  is  whole- 
some and  beneficial  to  all.  They  are 
making  good  use  of  the  grains  and  hay 
they  are  feeding,  and  the  dairy  cow  can 
be  considered  100  per  cent  efficient  when 
it  comes  to  producing  human  food  from 
the  rough  feeds  and  forages  of  our 
farms." 


Remedy  for  Stringy  Milk 

Sometimes  milk  becomes  stringy  soon 
after  it  is  drawn.  This  is  not  caused  by 
the  feed  or  any  unusual  condition  of  the 
cow.    Stringy  milk  is  caused  by  certain 


germs  which  get  into  the  milk,  either 
during  milking,  while  the  milk  is  being 
strained,  or  from  the  utensils.  It  is  not 
unhealthful  to  use  stringy  milk,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  very  appetizing.  The 
kind  of  germs,  or  bacteria,  causing  this 
trouble  ordinarily  live  in  water  and  may 
get  into  the  milk  from  the  cow's  body 
during  milking  or  from  the  strainers, 
pails,  or  other  vessels.  If  it  is  caused 
by  the  germs  being  in  the  strainer  or 
the  pails,  the  remedy  consists  in  thor- 
oughly boiling  the  strainer  or  scalding 
with  the  greatest  of  care  all  the  pails 
and  other  utensils.  Be  very  careful  after 
the  scalding  or  boiling  to  keep  ordinary 
cold  water  such  as  is  used  for  washing 
or  rinsing,  away  from  these  utensils.  If 
the  germs  are  in  the  water,  it  would  be 
of  little  use  to  boil  the  strainer  and  then 
immediately  allow  it  to  be  wet  with  cold 
rinsing  water  which  had  not  been  boiled. 
If  the  trouble  continues,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  heat  the  fresh  milk  on  the 
stove  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  After 
letting  it  stand  twenty  minutes,  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Oleomargarine  Tax 

Every  dairyman  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  legislation  for  regulating  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine.  G.  L.  McKay  points 
out  that  the  Grout  Bill,  now  in  effect, 
places  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on 
colored  oleomargarine;  that  is,  when  it 
is  artificially  colored  to  imitate  butter; 
but  only  one -fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound 
when  put  up  in  its  natural  shade,  white 
or  light  yellow.  When  this  bill  was  up 
in  Congress  the  fight  in  the  Senate  was 
very  close.  In  fact  a  single  vote  would 
have  defeated  the  measure.  Senator 
Foraker  of  Ohio  managed  to  slip  in  a 
"joker,"  this  being  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "artificially  colored."  Dairymen 
were  forced  to  accept  this  compromise  in 
order  to  get  the  bill  through.  The  result 
is  that  certain  highly  colored  oils  may 
be  used  which  give  a  color  to  the  sub- 
stitute product  resembling  that  of 
butter. 

"Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  present 
oleomargarine  legislation  in  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr.  McKay,  "the  big  pack- 
ing interests  of  Chicago  and  the  big  cot- 
tonseed interests  of  the  South  have  kept 
up  a  continual  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  this  law  and  have  had  different  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  for  this  purpose, 
which  so  far  have  not  been  adopted  ow- 
ing to  the  united  opposition  of  the  dairy- 
men. 

"Does  the  lack  of  coloring  of  oleomar- 
garine handicap  its  sale?  My  answer  to 
this  is  'Yes'  and  'No.'  It  does  handicap 
its  sale  as  butter,  but  not  as  oleomar- 
garine. The  best  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  Denmark.  The  Danes  prohibit 
the  color  of  oleomargarine  in  imitation 
of  butter;  that  is,  the  color  cannot  be 
deeper  than  the  shade  they  call  No.  9, 
which  leaves  oleomargarine  almost  the 
same  shade  as  lard.  In  addition  to  this 
Denmark  requires  that  it  must  be  sold 
in  oblong-shaped  packages.  And  yet  the 
Danes  eat  more  oleomargarine  per  cap- 
ita than  any  people  in  the  world,  aver- 
aging about  forty-one  pounds  annually 
per  capita. 

"Pennsylvania,  the  great  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  state,  has  a  law  that  re- 
quires oleomargarine  to  be  sold  white  or 
very  light  in  color,  and  this  law  is  rig- 
idly enforced.  Instead  of  decreasing  its 
sale  it  actually  increases  it.  So  we  find 
that  the  only  effect  lack  of  color  has  is 
to  prevent  it  from  being  palmed  off  as 
butter  on  the  public.  When  it  is  sold  in 
its  natural  color,  white  or  very  light 
yellow,  the  public  can  buy  it  at  prices 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  production. 


Switzerland  Rations  Milk 

Although  known  the  world  over  as  a 
dairy  country,  Switzerland  has  under 
stress  of  present  food  conditions  estab- 
lished milk  rations.  Beginning  June  I, 
1018.  the  daily  allowance  per  person  is 
one-half  liter'  (about  four-fifths  pint) 
except  that  children  under  fifteen  years, 
adults  over  sixty  years,  and  farmers' 
families  may  have  double  that  amount 
per  capita. 


Great  Britain  has  384  sheep  to  each 
100  cattle,  while  the  United  State9  has 
73,  and  the  fourteen  Northeastern  States 
have  59  sheep  to  100  cattle. 
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MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

Tractors  Increase  Man  Power 
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HE  advantage  of  the  tractor,  like 
that  of  most  other  improved  farm 
machinery,  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  per- 
forming a  unit  of  work  as  in  the  fact 
that  it  permits  one  man  to  do  consider- 
ably more  work  in  a  given  time,  accord- 
ing to  Farmers'  Bulletin  963  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  a  report  of  the  experi- 
ences of  over  600  farm -tractor  owners 
on  representative  corn-belt  farms  in 
Illinois  collected  during  1917  and  the 
spring  of  1918.  This  has  been  true  of 
practically  all  improved  farm  machines, 
the  bulletin  explains.  Even  the  grain 
binder,  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  inventions  of  the 
century,  which  has  increased  about  eight- 
fold the  acreage  one  man  could  handle, 
has  not  resulted  in  decreasing  materially 
the  cost  of  producing  grain. 

Men  who  hope  to  reduce  greatly  the 
cost  of  farming  operations  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tractor  should  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  the  federal  specialists  point  out. 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  tractor 
users,  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  cost  of  farm  op- 
erations per  acre  through  the  use  of  the 
tractor,  but  it  is  safe  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  crop  acreage  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  crops  which 
one  man  can  raise. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  with  a 
tractor  in  most  cases  can  not  be  directly 
compared  with  the  cost  of  doing  it  with 
horses,  since  on  farms  where  tractors  are 
used  a  number  of  horses  generally  are 
retained,  and  any  comparison,  therefore, 
must  be  made  between  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  farm  with  horses  alone  and 
the  cost  of  operating  with  the  tractor 
and  a  certain  number  of  horses.  Not 
infrequently  horses  stand  idle  while  the 
tractor  is  being  used  for  field  work,  be- 
cause there  is  not  sufficient  help  avail- 
able to  use  them  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  such  cases  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  must  be  considered  when 
figuring  the  cost  of  farm  operations, 
since  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
farm  power  plant  as  is  the  tractor. 

Not  only  should  the  relative  expense 
of  operation  with  the  two  methods  be 
considered,  but  also  the  relative  results. 
The  increased  crop  acreage  and  conse- 
quent increase  in  incomes  which  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tractor  will  often  make  pos- 
sible may  much  more  than  offset  a 
slight  increase  in  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  farm. 


Tire-Changing  Hint 

A  couple  of  wood  blocks  2x4x4  will 
come  in  handy  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  change  tires  on  a  steep  grade. 
A  stone  is  not  always  at  hand  to  block 
the  wheels.  When  a  front  tire  is  being 
changed  they  will  not  be  needed,  but  the 
car  must  be  blocked  when  a  rear  tire  is 
changed  or  it  will  start  down  the  grade 
when  the  brake  is  released  to  free  the 
wheel  while  making  the  change. 

Keep  Tractors  Busy 

Manufacturers  of  tractors  have  given 
out  the  information  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand  this  year. 
They  are  limited  in  raw  material  and 
labor.  Demands  have  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  even  if  they  were  able  to  get 
plenty  of  material  and  labor  it  would 
still  be  impossible  to  turn  out  enough 
machines  with  their  present  facilities. 

This  would  indicate  that  a  good  many 
farmers  will  be  disappointed  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  tractors.  Those  who 
now  own  tractors  or  are  able  to  get 
machines  should  by  all  means  plan  to 
keep  them  busy  not  only  on  their  own 
farms,  but  on  the  farms  of  their  neigh- 
bors who  may  need  such  power  for  per- 
forming various  farm  operations.  By 

BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regular  Piping 
Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 
24  years  on  the  market.  Last 
longer.  Use  less  fuel.  Easy  to 
install.  Send  for  full  catalog  and 
prices. 

BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS 

224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


helping  out  neighbors  in  this  way,  trac- 
tor owners  can  perform  a  patriotic  as 
well  as  a  neighborly  duty.  A  tractor 
owner  who  wishes  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  out  the  present  food  situa- 
tion will  see  that  his  tractor  is  kept 
busy  all  the  time.  If  he  does  not  have 
enough  work  to  keep  it  busy  at  home, 
he  will  arrange  to  do  work  for  his 
neighbors. 

Shelter  Farm  Machinery 

The  present  labor  shortage  is  increas- 
ing the  use  of  all  kinds  of  farm  machin- 
ery. It  has  been  possible  by  using  bet- 
ter machinery  to  extend  operations  and 
increase  production  ever  where  labor  has 
actually  decreased. 

We  can  expect  labor  to  be  fully  as 
scarce  next  year  and  the  demand  for 
increased  production  will  continue.  This 
means  continued  dependence  on  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds.  It  is  important  that 
this  machinery  be  kept  as  efficient  as 
possible.  If  you  ever  tried  to  use  a 
binder  that  had  been  sheltered  under  a 
tree  from  the  time  the  wheat  harvest 
was  over  until  it  was  needed  again,  you 
know  what  it  means  to  reduce  a  ma- 
chine's efficiency  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

With  the  increased  need  for  using 
good  equipment  goes  the  need  for  better 
housing  facilities.  A  farm  implement 
shed  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
farm  equipment. 

Implement  Repairs 

Many  manufacturers  of  farm  machin- 
ery are  also  making  war  supplies.  This 
perhaps  came  to  your  attention  most 
forcibly  when  you  had  trouble  getting 
repairs  for  farm  machinery  last  spring. 
Manufacturers  warned  against  this  diffi- 
culty early  in  the  season,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  a  shortage  of  repairs.  That 
possibility  will  increase  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. The  safe  plan  is  to  note  the 
repairs  needed  now  on  machines  that  are 
being  laid  away  and  send  in  the  orders 
at  once.  The  machines  can  then  be  put 
in  order  for  work  next  season  at  odd 
times  through  the  fall  or  winter. 

Sizes  of  Silo  Fillers 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  silage  ma- 
chinery department  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  it  was 
recommended  that  the  number  of  silo 
filler  sizes  be  reduced  to  four,  each  man- 
ufacturer to  select  the  four  sizes  be  will 
make  and  cease  piitting  out  other  sizes. 
While  there  are  two  general  types  of 
machines,  any  manufacturer  who  is  now 
making  the  two  kinds  or  types  will  still 
confine  himself  to  four  sizes  selected 
from  his  present  line.  In  other  words, 
he  will  not  build  four  sizes  of  each  type. 


Fewer  Pleasure  Cars 

The  hint  given  out  recently  by  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  recently  that  a 
material  curtailment  of  coal  supply  to 
be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  pleas- 
ure automobiles  was  probable,  was  later 
more  fully  confirmed  by  a  statement  by 
the  administrator. 

He  stated  that  the  general  question  of 
curtailing  this  industry  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  is 
considering  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  use  of  steel.  Nevertheless, 
he  feels  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
limit  the  use  of  coal  to  manufacturers 
of  pleasure  automobiles  to  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  consumed  in 
the  season  1917-18. 

This  proposed  curtailment  does  not 
apply  to  the  manufacture  of  trucks  or 
other  cars  for  war  use,  nor  the  enormous 
amount  of  other  war  material  which  the 
automobile  companies  have  already  un- 
dertaken for  the  Government. 


If  you  jerk  loose  your  emergency 
brake  in  releasing  it,  the  notches  and 
pawl  will  be  worn  a  little  each  time  un- 
til finally  they  will  refuse  to  hold  or 
grip  some  time  when  the  car  is  being 
held  on  a  steep  grade.  You  can  prevent 
this  wear  by  always  pulling  the  lever  a 
little  tighter  just  as  you  release  the 
powl  or  catch. 
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ne  Best  /6/lractors 

Guarantee  J 
Protects    "D  ED  SEAL  strength,  uniformity,  endurance  and 
You        IV  recuperative  power  PROVE  them  best  for 
tractor  use. 

Under  every  condition,  regardless  of  weather  and  no  /#„  ^— - 
matter  how  rough  the  going,  these  famous  batteries  /j'^hr^>Kun 
will  keep  your  tractor  running  at  par.    Thousands  of  //  ^tnto 
tractor  owners  will  use  no  other!   Best  also  for  farm// 
engines,  autos,   door  bells,  hand  lanterns, 
telephones,  etc.   Study  the  label!    Insist  on 
genuine  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

For  dependable  tractor  service,  farmers  prefer 
the  dual  ignition  system — with  provision  for 
use  of  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries— a  protection 
against  delays  usually  due  to  faulty  ignition.. 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
14S  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago 
New  York  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Factories:  Jersey  City,    St.  Louis,    Ravenna,  Ohio 


Free  Book 

Every  tractor  and  engine 
owner  needs  oar  bandy 
engine  book  —  used  in  col- 
leges and  technical  schools 
but  written  i  n' 4 plai n United 
States."    Sent  FREE. 

Please  mention  dealer's  name, 
and  we'll  also  send  you  our  big 
Electrical  Catalog. 


;AVE  EXPENSIVE  SEED 

f  Insure  Your  Crop  Against  Drought 


by  using  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  for  pr<_ 
paring  your  seed  bed.   Its  construction  enables  it  to  pulveri* 
and  pack  and  close  all  air  spaces  as  deep  as  plowed,  and  — 
leave  one  inch  loose  granular  mulch  on  top  to  preserve  ™ 
moisture.   The  Western  saves  time,  labor  and  horse 
power  in  preparing  seed  bed,  one-third  less  seed  is  needed 
where  it  has  been  nsed.  It  protects  your  crops  against  drought 
and  in  many  cases  doubles  it.  It  has  no  equal  for  breaking  crust 
on  winter  wheat  or  spring  seeded  grain  after  it's  up  and  can  be 
used  for  cultivating  same  without  injury  to  the  growing  grain, 
j  Made  In  12  Sizes.  Horse  or  Tractor  Use.  In  1  and  3  Sections 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record  breaker  in  sire  by  using  the 
Western.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price  and  contains 
valuable  information,  and  proves  every  statement  made.   Send  for  it. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  310   Hastings.  Nebrask 


Cushman 


(261) 


Light  Weight 
Engines 

■Ho  filling,  grinding, 
•awing,  shelling 

.and  all  farm  work. 
'Weigh  only  about 
one-fifth  as  much  as 
ordinary  farm  en- 
gines, but  run  much 
moresteadily  and  quiet* 
8  H.  P.,  2-Cylmder     1?,  like  automobile  engines. 

Weighs  only  320  lbs.  Besides  doing  all  regular 
jobs,  it  may  be  mounted  on  Corn  Pickers.  Hay 
Balers,  etc.  16  H.  P.  only  780  lbs.  and  20  H.  P.  only  1200 
lbs.— for. heavier  work.  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Be- 
sides being  the  original  all-purpose  engine.  It  may  be 
mounted  on  potato  diggers,  binders  and  other  machines. 
Makes  Ideal  power  for  farm  lighting  plants,  as  well  as 
all  other  farm  work. 

ask  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engine. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21  »t  Street  LINCOLN,  WEB. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines  . 

Twtu  tb»  Pon.r  at  Halt  th.  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-SelectYonr 

Terms  --  Direct-from- Factory  price..  Writ. 
y<ror  own  order -Sn.  *1S  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Blanew  cataIotr,"How  to  iudva 
Erurlne.'    FRB.E--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

I Writ.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
iTodavl  1600  OakOad  Av»..  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
I         ll  600  Bldg.,    Plttakureh,  P.. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


29  Sweep  Feed  I 
Grinder 


6QQ  —  Galvanized 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list.  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 
KANSAS  CITY,  TJ.  S.  A, 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
interest.    Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 


Hit  hard  and  quickly  for  all  we  have 
and  are  and  hope  to  be! 


Fall  rye  can  be  sowed  during  August 
or  the  first  week  in  September  and 
makes  fine  fall  and  winter  pasture.  The 
rye  can  also  be  used  for  early  spring 
pasture,  seeded  with  clover  if  desired, 
and  a  rye  crop  harvested. 
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HUNGER. 

For  tnree  years  America  frad 
(ought  Starvation  in  Belgium 

Will  you  Eat  less  -  wheat 
meat— Tats  and  sugar 
that  we  may  still  send! 
food  in  ship  loads  ? 

UNITES        STATE  S       FOOD        A  D  MINISTR.ATIOM 


KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men   and  women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  By.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka.  Kama* 


 OTTAWA 


CATALQft 

07TA  WA,  KANS.  FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting;  designs 
With  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Fanner,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CROCHETED  NOVELTIES 


u>o(iitiii> 


Ad*'vie.Q*tfei  soon  hc  yx 


Thia  book  contains  an  assortment  of  fifty 
gift  ideas,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price,  post- 
paid, 10  cents.  When  ordering1,  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Book  No.  6.  Address  Fancy  Work 
Dept.,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  sead  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Conserving  Food  by  Drying 


T  IS  evident  that  during  this  world 
war,  with  its  need  for  conserving 
_  all  available  food,  we  must  not 
only  learn  to  can  some  things  that 
have  not  been  generally  canned  before 
and  to  can  larger  supplies  of  those  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  preserving  in 
this  way,  but  we  must  also  dry  more 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  usual.  Dry- 
ing is  an  inexpensive  and  practical :  way 
of  preserving  garden  and  orchard  prod- 
ucts that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  It 
affords  a  means  of  supplying  to  our 
tables  in  winter  the  healthful  acids  of 
fruits  and  the  vitamines  contained  in 
vegetables,  which  are  essential  to  health 
and  growth.  On  account  of  the  high 
price  of  glass  jars  and  the  shortage  of 
tin  cans,  the  amount  that  may  be  canned 
is  limited,  and  when  canning  cannot  be 
done,  drying  is  always  desirable. 

The  following  directions  for  drying 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  taken  largely 
from  a  circular  issued  by  the  extension 
service  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  author  of  this  circular  is  Miss  Addie 
D.  Root,  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
through  her  work  in  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
before  taking  up  similar  work  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  dried 
by  sun  or  artificial  heat.  The  latter 
method  is  more  rapid  and  more  certain 
and  usually  gives  better  results.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  sufficient  heat  to  cause 
rapid  evaporation  and  an  air  current  to 
carry  the  moisture  away  from  the  prod- 
uct. A  simple,  satisfactory  apparatus 
for  home  drying  consists  of  a  series  of 
trays  with  wire  mesh  bottoms.  These 
trays  fit  together  closely,  the  heat  is 
applied  beneath,  and  the  warm  air  takes 
the  moisture  up  and  out  of  the  evap- 
orator. Such  an  arrangement  makes  it 
easy  to  handle  various  products  at  the 
same  time  and  to  dry  a  quantity  with 
little  trouble. 

Oven  drying  has  been  practiced  for 
many  years.  This  method  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactory as  the  one  described,  since  there 
is  more  danger  of  overheating  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  air  circulation  is  poor  in 
the  oven.  The  fire  must  be  kept  very 
low,  the  oven  door  must  be  left  open 
so  that  moisture  may  escape,  and  the 
product  should  be  stirred  occasionally. 

Sun  drying  must  be  done  during  the 
brightest  days  of  summer  and  early  fall. 
The  product  should  be  protected  from 
insects  with  screen  or  netting  and  should 
be  brought  in  before  dew  falls.  Sun- 
drying  is  slow,  since  sun  heat  does  not 
cause  rapid  evaporation;  inconvenient, 
since  the  product  must  be  put  out  and 
taken  in  each  day;  uncertain,  since  a 
cloudy  or  rainy  day  early  in  the  drying 
period  may  allow  the  product  to  sour. 
Drying  Vegetables 

Beans  and  peas  lose  color  in  the  dry- 
ing process  unless  they  are  blanched  be- 
fore being  placed  in  the  dryer.  Blanch- 
ing consists  of  placing  the  vegetable  in 
boiling  water  for  a  number  of  minutes 
and  then  plunging  it  into  cold  water. 
Prepare  the  beans  or  peas  as  for  cook- 
ing. Beans  should  be  strung  and  may 
be  dried  whole  or  broken.  Peas  should 
be  shelled.  Blanch  from  two  to  five  min- 
utes and  place  in  the  dryer  at  a  temper- 
ature of  140  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
About  three  hours  will  be  required  for 
drying  beans  or  peas  in  the  dryer.  If 
dried  in  the  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  it  will  take  longer. 

Corn  may  either  be  cooked  on  the  cob 
in  boiling  water  from  eight  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  set  the  milk,  then  cut  from 
the  cob  with  a  thin,  sharp  knife,  placed 
in  the  dryer,  and  dried  about  three  hours 
at  140  to  160  degrees  F.,  or  it  may  be 
cut  from  the  cob  before  cooking,  seared 
in  the  oven  until  the  milk  is  set,  and 
the  drying  process  completed  in  the 
dryer.  Through  the  latter  method  more 
of  the  natural  flavor  is  retained,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  heat. 

Greens,  such  as  Swiss  chard  and  spin- 
ach, should  be  dried  when  fresh.  Wash 
carefully,  pick  over,  and  place  in  the 
dryer.    Keep  at  a  temperature  of  140  to 


160  degrees  F.  About  three  hours  are 
necessary  for  drying  greens. 

Such  vegetables  as  carrots  and  sweet 
potatoes  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  dried.  Some  of  the  other  vegetables 
are  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried,  or  they 
are  cooked  and  then  dried  in  shallow 
pans. 

Drying  Fruits 

Apples  may  be  peeled  and  quartered 
or  cut  crosswise  into  one-eighth-inch 
slices.  The  fruit  may  be  prevented  from 
turning  brown  by  dropping  the  slices  into 
water  containing  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt  to  the  gallon  before  placing  them  in 
the  dryer.  If  the  apples  are  dried 
quickly  at  a  high  temperature,  they  will 
be  as  attractive  and  light  in  color  as 
commercial  dried  apples.  During  the 
drying  process  the  apples  should  be 
stirred  occasionally  to  insure  even  dry- 
ing. The  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
about  140  degrees.  If  beads  of  moisture 
come  out  and  the  apples  become  very 
sticky,  the  temperature  is  too  high. 
From  two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  are 
sufficient  for  drying  apples  with  artifi- 
cial heat  at  the  temperature  given. 
Apples  are  sufficiently  dry  when  they 
will  give  the  following  tests:  Impos- 
sible to  press  water  out  of  the  freshly- 
cut  ends  of  the  pieces;  sufficiently  elas- 
tic not  to  break  when  pieces  are  rolled 
tightly;  when  a  mass  of  slices  is  pressed 
firmly  into  a  ball,  and  released,  the 
slices  should  separate  at  once;  surfaces 
should  be  soft  and  adhere  slightly  to 
the  fingers. 

Some  of  the  other  Kansas  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  can  be  preserved  by 
drying  are:  Peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
pears,  blackberries,  cherries,  currants, 
huckleberries,  persimmons,  quinces,  rasp- 
berries, cabbage,  corn,  citron,  peppers, 
pumpkins,  spinach,  squashes,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  When  there  is  a  shortage  of 
cans,  preservation  by  drying  is  especially 
recommended  for  corn,  pumpkins,  and 
apples. 

Storing  Dried  Products 

All  dried  products  should  be  stored  in 
a  dry,  well  ventilated  place  away  from 
insects,  worms,  and  rodents.  It  is  well 
to  keep  the  product  for  several  days  in 
a  large  container  which  can  be  protected 
by  either  a  cloth  cover  or  a  wire  screen. 
If  after  a  few  days  there  is  any  indi- 
cation of  moisture  collecting  on  this 
dried  product,  it  should  be  dried  in  pans 
in  the  oven  or  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air 
current  for  a  few  hours  and  then  packed 
in  the  permanent  containers.  Any  sort 
of  container  which  will  prevent  the 
product  from  absorbing  moisture  and 
protect  it  from  rodents  and  insects  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Glass  jars,  large 
tin  cans  or  boxes,  and,  for  some  products, 
paraffin  containers,  pasteboard  boxes,  and 
paper  sacks,  make  good  receptacles.  Tin 


STOVE  DRYING  RACK  WITH  TRAYS 
REMOVED 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.   8481 — Girls'   Empire  Dress:     Cut  in 

sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  is 
to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head.  No.  8487— 
Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
gores.  No.  8509 — Ladles'  Waist:  Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short. 


No.  8796 — Children's  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut 

In  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  body 
and  sleeves  are  in  one,  and  the  long  ki- 
mono sleeves  are  gathered  into  cuffs  at  the 
wrists.  The  dress  has  a  round  neck  with  a 
slash  at  the  left  side  which  fastens  with 
buttons  and  loops.  The  dress  is  belted  in 
at  the  natural  waist  line  by  a  belt  of  patent 
leather.  No.  8789 — Misses'  or  Small  Women's 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  16.  18  and  20  years. 
The  dress  buttons  all  the  way  from  neck 
to  hem  at  center  front.  The  shirtwaist  has 
a  V-neck  with  a  broad  collar  attached.  The 
long  sleeves  may  be  used  or  the  three- 
quarter  length.  The  two-piece  skirt  may  be 
gathered  or  plaited  in  shallow  side  plaits 
to  the  slightly  raised  waist  line.  No.  8771— 
Ladies'  Two,  Three  or  Four-Gored  Skirt:  Cut 
in  sizes  24',  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  This  pattern  may  be  used  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.  A  four-gored  skirt  may 
be  made  from  narrow  material  by  using;  a 
seam  at  center  back. 


How  mankind  defers  from  day  to  day 
the  best  it  can  do,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  it  can  enjoy,  without  think- 
ing that  every  day  may  be  the  last  one, 
and  that  lost  time  is  lost  eternity. — 
Max  Muller. 
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boxes  or  glass  jars  can  be  stored  with 
safety  anywhere.  If  packed  in  paraf- 
fined containers,  paper  bags,  or  paste- 
board boxes,  the  products  should  be 
stored  in  a  very  dry  place  and  where 
rodents  cannot  get  at  them.  Paper  bags 
should  be  carefully  closed  after  filling, 
by  twisting  the  top  tightly,  then  folding 
it  over  and  securely  tying  it  with  a 
string. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  moths  have 
no  opportunity  to  lay  eggs  on  the  prod- 
ucts during  the  process  of  drying  or  be- 
fore storing.  If  these  eggs  are  on  the 
fruits  or  vegetables,  they  will  hatch, 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  your 
product  will  be  wormy. 

It  is  best  to  pack  the  fruit  or  vege- 
tables in  small  containers  of  about  the 
size  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  for 
use  at  one  or  two  meals.  This  will  les- 
sen the  chance  of  large  quantities  being 
spoiled. 

Cooking  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  palatability  of  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  depends  largely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  prepared  for 
serving.  The  product  should  be  washed 
and  then  soaked  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours  to  replace  the  water  which 
has  been  dried  out.  It  is  well  to  use  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water  to  soak  prop- 
erly and  still  leave  enough  for  cooking. 
Ordinarily  the  product  should  be  cooked 
in  the  same  water  in  which  it  is  soaked; 
otherwise  much  food  value  will  be  lost. 
In  the  case  of  vegetables  or  fruits  which 
have  ;  a  strong  or  bitter  taste,  such  as 
turnips,  a  more  pleasing  flavor  may  be 
obtained  by  changing  the  water  while 
cooking  or  soaking.  Cook  slowly  for 
several  hours  to  make  a  plump,  attrac- 
tive product,  and  to  retain  the  flavor. 
Keep  covered  closely  while  cooking  to 
prevent  escape  of  steam  and  flavor,  For 
fruits  use  as  little  water  as  possible  and 
only  a  little  sugar.  If  it  is  a  fruit  which 
has  a  flat  taste,  add  a  little  lemon  juice 
or  a  little  cream  of  tartar.  Chopped 
nuts  may  be  sprinkled  in  stewed  fruits 
after  cooking  to  give  variety  and  to  in- 
crease the  food  value. 

Circular  No.  4,  issued  by  the  Kansas 
Agricultural-  College,  entitled  "Home- 
Made  Apparatus  for  Drying  Fruits  and 
Vegetables*"  gives  complete  instructions 
for  making  inexpensive  covered  trays  for 
drying  in  the  sun  and  a  drying  rack  for 
the  back  of  the  cook  stove.  It  also  de- 
scribes fully  a  home-made  dryei  heated 
with  incubator  lamps  or  an  oil  hearer, 
which  does  the  work  quickly  mid  con- 
veniently. This  circular  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  requesting  it  from  the  division  of 
college  extension,  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan. 

Another  comprehensive  bulletin  on  this 
subject  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  984.  "Farm 
and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables," which  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Division  of  Publications,  United 
States  Department  iof  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  bulletin  discusses  dif- 
ferent methods  of  drying,  describes  con- 
venient equipment  for  preparing  vege^ 
tables  and  fruits  for  drying,  and  gives 
detailed  instructions  for  drying  cherries, 
pruned,  figs,  berries,  and  practically  all 
garden  products  as  well  as  the  '  more 
commonly  dried  fruits.  Directions  are 
also  given  for  making  the  evaporated 
soup  mixture  used  in  the  British  armies. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Bulletin  on  Child  Care 

Things  every  mother  must  know  if  the 
nation  .  is  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
its  children  as  indicated  by  the  draft 
and  still  further  revealed  by  the  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  test,  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor  in  its  new  bul- 
letin on  Child  Care,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Max  West. 

A  third  of  the  men  examined  for  mil- 
itary service  in  the  first  draft  were 
found  to  have  physical  defects  which 
rendered  them  unfit.  Many  of  these  de- 
fects might  have  been  overcome  if  they 
had.  been  recognized  and  dealt  with  in 
early  childhood;  the  period  between  two 
and  six  is  often  the  time  when  such  de- 
fects make  their  first  appearance. 
"Child  Care"  has  been  prepared  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  enable  mothers  to 
understand  and  recognize  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  need  of  special  care, 
and  also  to  give  mothers  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  simple  laws  of  hy- 
giene through  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  prevent  the  development  of  such  de- 
fects at  all.  It  will  be  especially  useful 
to  thousands  of  mothers  who  have 
learned  by  the  weighing  and  measuring 
test  of  defects  and  weaknesses  in  their 
children  which  need  particular  attention. 

"Child  Care"  deals  with  children  from 
two  to  six  years  old  and  is  the  third 
issue  in  the  series  which  began  with 


"Prenatal  Care"  and  "Infant  Care."  It 
contains  simple  rules  of  health  and  hy- 
giene, including  carefully  compiled  direc- 
tions about  proper  food,  suitable  cloth- 
ing, suggestions  for  play  and  exercise,  for 
discipline  and  training.  It  gives  simple 
menus  for  young  children.  A  list  of 
books  on  child  care  and  training  is 
added. 


Nurses  Needed  in  United  States 

The  need  for  nurses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  is  great.  But  no  woman 
is  wanted  there  who  is  not  efficient,  or 
who  is  not  qualified  to  carry  on  her 
trained  work  officially.  If  a  woman  is 
not  free  to  go  abroad  or  is  not  fitted 
for  service  over  there,  she  can  help  by 
staying  at  home  and  releasing  some 
woman  who  is  prepared  for  work  at  the 
front.  There  is  going  to  be  a  wide  de- 
mand for  nurses  here  at  home  to  replace 
those  who  go  to  the  front  during  the 
war.  For  a  long  time  after  the  war  a 
large  number  will  also  be  needed  to  care 
for  the  wounded  and  sick.  This  is  a 
good  time  for  those  who  have  a  talent 
for  this  kind  of  work  to  take  hospital 
training. 

A  Sugar-Stretcher 

A  pound  of  sugar  will  go  farther  in 
making  jam  than  in  making  jelly.  That 
is,  the  same  amount  of  fruit  and  sugar 
will  make  more  preserve  if  both  pulp 
and  juice  are  included.  For  example, 
five  quarts  of  fresh  currants  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar  will  make  about  ten 
glasses  of  jelly,  or  about  fourteen  glasses 
of  jam. 

Of  course  jelly  is  pretty  and  spark- 
ling and  wobbly,  but  the  jam  will  cover 
more  bread  for  the  same  amount  of 
sugar  used,  and  that  is  what  counts  this 
year.  Perhaps  the  seeds  do  stick  in  our 
teeth;  that  is  but  a  very  mild  nuisance 
of  war.  Another  argument  in  favor  of 
jams  is  that  more  of  the  food  value  of 
the  fruit  is  used,  since  the  pulp  retains 
a  great  deal  of  protein  and  mineral  ma- 
terial. But  since  jams  are  used  more 
as  appetizers  than  as  foods,  this  point 
will  not  appeal  to  most  people.  Still 
another  argument  against  jellies  is  that 
they  require  more  work  and  time  in  ex- 
tracting and  straining  the  juice. — J.  J. 
Willaman,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Write  Big  Newsy  Letters 

Let  all  the  letters  from  home  to  the 
boys  "over  there"  be  as  bright  and  as 
newsy  as  possible.  Also,  do  not  forget 
to  tell  the  boys  what  the  home  folks  are 
doing  to  keep  up  their  end  of  the  war. 
They  want  to  hear  good  reports  about 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the 
War  Savings  Stamp  drives.  If  a  letter 
is  cheerful  and  hopeful,  a  man  will  tell 
the  good  news  to  his  comrades.  If  it  is 
depressing  he  will  take  it  away  and  read 
it  by  himself  in  some  quiet  corner  and 
its  influence  is  more  far-reaching  than 
the  writer  could  ever  have  imagined  it 
might  be. 


Apple  Snow 

3  sour  apples 

1  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 

2  egg  whites 

Sugar  to  taste — about  %  cupful 

Bake  or  steam  the  apples  until  very 
soft,  rub  them  through  a  coarse  strainer, 
add  lemon  juice  and  sugar.  To  this 
cooled  pulp  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
unbeaten.  Beat  with  a  wire  egg  beater 
until  the  mixture  is  stiff  and  white  like 
snow.  Pile  it  up  lightly  in  the  center 
of  a  glass  dish  and  pour  soft  custard 
around  it.    To  make  the  custard,  take 

.  3  eggs 

%  cupful  sugar 

1  pint  milk 

%  teaspoonful  flavoring 

, Cream  one-fourth  cupful  of  the  sugar 
and  yolks  until  very  light.  Add  the 
scalded  milk,  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler 
until  the  mixture  coats  the  spoon.  Re- 
move from  the  fire,  add  the  flavoring, 
and  beat  until  smooth.  Beat  whites  un- 
til stiff,  beat  the  remaining  one-fourth 
cupful  of  the  sugar  into  them,  and  fold 
into  the  custard.  One-half  tablespoonful 
s  of  cornstarch  may  be  substituted  for  one 
egg- 

For  a  custard  sauce  to  be  eaten  with 
puddings,  etc.,  omit  the  whites  and  serve 
as  a  sauce. 


Potato  Pastry 

%  cupful  mashed  potato 

%  cupful  flour 

34  teaspoonful  salt 

Vi  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

Vt  cupful  fat 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients,  and 
combine  them  with  the  potato.  Cut  in 
the  fat  in  the  usual  way,  and  roll  out 
the  pastry.  This  recipe  makes  enough 
for  a  one-crust  pie.  The  crust  may  be 
baked  before  the  filling  is  added. 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  r.  f.  D  


Town  state. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 

Name  i«.=^....i...ir......R.  F.  D  


Town. 


State. 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


August  3,  1918 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Dealers  Required  to  Candle  E&£s 


A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 

For  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  advertising  space 
used  at  the  right  time  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Advertising  Means  Quick  Sales 

and  quick  sales,  when  the  offering  is  ready  to  go,  means 
profitable  sales.  The  demand  for  breeding  stock  is  growing. 
It  is  the  opportune  time  to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kansas 
Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost.  Write 
for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now.  It  will  result 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
leis  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — MEN  AND  WOMEN.  MAKE 
8  to  18  dollars  a  day,  easy,  no  fake.  New- 
est novelty  out.  Men's  under  drawer  sup- 
porters, never  wear  out.  A  dandy  present 
to  a  soldier  boy.  Price  list  and  one  pair, 
25c.  If  not  satisfied,  25c  returned.  Mt. 
Pleasant  Novelty  Co.,  Box  187,  Sta.  C, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  nrieed  for  quick  sale.  H. 
P.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  VIR- 
tually  pure-bred,  $25  delivered.  R.  B.  Hel- 
len,  Sec'y  Milk  Producers*  Association,  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE — VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
Old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES', 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $23,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
particulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WOULD  YOU  SELL  YOUR  FARM  IF 
vou  got  your  price?  Sell  direct,  no  com- 
missions. Particulars  free.  Charles  Renich, 
G-18,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


HALF  SECTION  WELL  IMPROVED, 
choice  farm,  good  road  to  near-by  railroad 
town  and  high  school.  Write  for  my  bar- 
gain price,  subject  to  prior  sale.  Joseph 
Schwickrath,   Stratton,  Colorado. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARM  EH 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


HOGS. 


EXTRA  GOOD  DUROC  MALE  PIGS  FROM 
prize  winning  sows  and  males.  Prices  right. 
W.  H.  Fulks,  Turon,  Kansas. 


KODAKS. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FIVE 
names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film.  Developing,  10c; 
prints,  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORTY-FIVE  HORSE  RUMLEY  OIL 
tractor,  most  good  as  new,  located  in  Mc- 
Pherson  County,  Kansas.  W.  S.  Power, 
Chaonia,  Missouri. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. — 
Cockerels  and  pullets.  Reduced  prices  for 
August  and  September.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5 ;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  VIGOROUS  COCK- 
erels,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  from 
heavy  laying  strain.  Will  sell  for  $2  each 
if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Tinker,  Damar, 
Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY  PRICES 
paid  for  eggs  and  poultry.  Coops  and  cases 
loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


Don't  Overlook  This  Bargain 

200-Acre  Combination  Stock  and  Grain 
Farm,  in  Northern  Chautauqua  County, 
Kansas;  80  acres  farm  land,  40  acres  fine 
prairie  hay  meadow,  balance  good  pasture; 
5-room  house,  good  barn  32x36,  on  R.  F.  D. 
and  telephone  line;  6%  miles  to  Moline; 
two  miles  from  one  of  Chautauqua  County's 
biggest  oil  wells  In  a  new  field.  Land  leased 
and  pays  rental  of  $1  per  acre  until  drilling 
begins.  Price  of  this  farm  for  sixty  days, 
$50  per  acre.     $5,000  will  handle  it. 

The  Eastern  Kansas  Land  Co. 

Quenemo,  Kansas 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  KANSAS 
Stock  and  Grain  Farm,  160  acres  farm 
land,  13  acres  alfalfa,  20  acres  clover,  bal- 
ance pasture  and  timber,  plenty  of  good 
water.  House  five  rooms,  good  barn  and 
other  buildings;  3%  miles  from  Pomona,  4 
miles  from  Quenemo,  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone. 
Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms. 
Till:  EASTERN  KANSAS  LAND  COMPANY 
Quenemo,  Kansas 


FOR  SALE— IMPROVED  FARM 

110  acres  under  cultivation,  50  in  pasture: 

nearly  level.    Price,  $9,000.00. 

T.  J.  GETZ      ...      HOPE,  KANSAS 


EVER  before  during  the  egg-pack- 
ing season  have  so  few  bad  eggs 
come  from  the  farms  of  Kansas. 
This  information  was  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  Food  Administrator,  com- 
ing direct  from  egg  packers.  It  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  egg- 
candling  is  now  compulsory.  For  years 
progressive  poultrymen  and  dealers  have 
been  trying  to  bring  about  this  method 
of  buying  eggs  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. During  the  five  years  prior  to  1918 
every  fourth  egg  on  the  average  received 
at  the  storage  houses  during  the  sum- 
mer months  was  spoiled. 

This  year  every  egg  shipper,  even  the 
small  country  grocer,  must  candle  eggs 
or  quit  business.  He  is  forbidden  by  the 
Food  Administration  to  buy  bad  eggs. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of 
some  shippers  to  buy  all  eggs,  both  good 
and  bad.  They  covered  their  losses  by 
paying  25  per  cent  below  the  proper 
price.  The  farmer  who  took  no  care  of 
his  eggs  was  rewarded  for  his  negligence, 
while  the  farmer  who  kept  his  eggs  in 
a  cool  place  and  sold  only  the  good  fresh 
eggs  was  penalized. 

Now  only  good  eggs  can  be  bought. 
As  a  result  store  keepers  can  pay  a  bet- 
ter price  for  good  eggs. 

Storage  houses  report  that  nearly  all 
retailors  are  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
regulations,  but  some  are  inexperienced 
and  do  not  candle  eggs  properly.  In- 
structions in  egg  candling  is  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, which  has  fifty  egg-candling  schools 
touring  the  state.  Eggs  left  in  a  warm 
place  start  to  hatch  at  once.  Since  the 
heat  is  irregular  the  chicks  do  not  de- 
velop and  blood  rings  are  formed  in  the 
eggs.  These  are  the  eggs  thrown  out 
in  candling.  Infertile  eggs  keep  better 
in  summer  than  fertile  eggs. 


Produce  Infertile  Eggs 

Produce  and  market  only  infertile 
eggs.  The  male  has  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  number  of  eggs  produced. 
His  usefulness  is  limited  only  to  the 
breeding  season  and  then  only  with  a  few 
carefully  selected  hens.  The  presence  of 
the  male  in  the  flock  lowers  the  value 
of  the  eggs  produced,  because  fertile 
eggs  deteriorate  very  rapidly  during 
warm  weather.  The  development  of  the 
embryo  begins  at  a  temperature  of  68 
degrees  F.  A  temperature  of  85  degrees 
for  three  or  four  days  or  a  temperature 
of  100  degrees  for  twenty-four  hours 
may  cause  sufficient  development  of  the 
embryo  to  make  the  egg  unfit  for  use 
as  food.  An  infertile  egg  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  100  degrees 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  still  be  per- 
fectly good  for  cooking  purposes. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  total  loss  of  fertile  eggs  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  infertile  eggs  re- 
gardless of  how  the  eggs  are  handled. 
The  increased  loss  of  fertile  eggs  is  due 
mainly  to  the  development  of  blood 
rings  and  rots  which  can  occur  only  in 
fertile  eggs.  This  loss  may  occur  even 
when  the  eggs  receive  reasonably  good 
treatment;  practically  the  only  depre- 
ciation of  infertile  eggs  aside  from  break- 
age was  a  slight  shrinkage.  This  loss 
of  fertile  eggs,  which  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  can  be  prevented  by  remov- 
ing the  males  from  the  flock  as  soon  as 
the  bl  eeding  season  is  over. 


Marketing  Broilers 

The  Food  Administration  emphasizes 
the  importance  from  a  food  standpoint 
of  killing  only  such  young  poultry  as  is 
reasonably  plump,  but  under  present 
conditions  official  restrictions  on  sales  of 
small  broilers  seem  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. 

The  great  majority  of  chickens  weigh- 
ing between  one  and  two  pounds  and 
sold  alive  to  poultry  buyers  are  not 
killed  until  they  have  undergone  a  flesh- 
ing process,  which  increases  their  weight 
40  per  cent  or  more. 

Usually  farmers  retain  the  choicest 
pullets  with  the  expectation  of  hasten- 


ing their  development  into  early  layers. 
To  interfere  with  the  sales  of  other 
young  poultry  would  in  many  cases  re- 
sult in  crowded  quarters  and  delayed 
maturity  of  the  pullets. 


Selecting  the  Young  Layers 

In  culling  the  flock  we  are  always 
anxious  to  save  the  young  pullets  likely 
to  become  good  layers.  E.  C.  Foreman, 
poultryman  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  suggests  a  method  whereby  the 
good  layers  can  be  selected  when  the 
pullets  are  only  six  or  seven  weeks  old. 
The  same  method  can  be  followed  in  sav- 
ing cockerels  that  will  produce  heavy 
laying  pullets.  The  method  involves  a 
study  of  the  maturity  of  the  chickens 
as  indicated  by  the  feather  development. 
He  points  out  that  a  chicken  develops 
feathers  in  a  definite  order.  First  the 
wing  feathers  appear,  then  the  breast 
and  body  feathers,  and  lastly  the  feath- 
ers on  the  back.  He  measures  a  pullet's 
capacity  for  laying  by  the  percentage 
of  feathers  over  the  back  at  the  age  of 
six  or  seven  weeks.  The  Leghorns  and 
other  chicks  of  the  Mediterranean  type 
mature  early  and  at  the  age  of  six  to 
seven  weeks  should  be  completely  feath^ 
ered.  The  American  breeds  are  slower 
to  mature,  but  should  be  feathered  when 
seven  weeks  old.  There  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  the  rate  of  maturity 
and  strong  vitality,  both  of  these  being 
essential  characteristics  of  heavy  laying 
flocks. 

In  every  farm  flock  there  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  three  types  as  regards 
this  point  of  maturity.  The  inferior  ones 
will  be  very  much  behind  in  feathering, 
and  will  very  seldom  develop  into  heavy 
layers.  The  best  developed  pullets,  even 
of  the  American  breeds,  when  well  feath- 
ered at  the  age  indicated,  can  usually 
be  expected  to  begin  laying  at  five 
months.  These  are  the  pullets  to  keep 
in  culling  the  flock. 

Some  strains  are  noted  for  their  early 
maturity.  Other  strains  are  always  late 
in  maturing.  Early-maturing  strains  of 
Leghorns  properly  reared  should  com- 
mence laying  when  from  four  and  a  half 
to  six  months  of  age.  The  general  pur- 
pose breeds,  such  as  the  Barred  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes,  usually  require  two 
weeks  longer,  or  should  be  laying  when 
from  five  to  six  and  a  half  months  of 
age.  These  early  strains  are  the  profit- 
able ones  to  keep.  They  will  begin  put- 
ting eggs  in  the  market  basket  two 
months  in  advance  of  their  later  matur- 
ing sisters. 


Market  Young  Cockerels 

As  a  rule  it  is  more  profitable  to 
market  young  cockerels  when  they  reach 
a  weight  of  about  two  pounds  than  to 
feed  them  until  fall  or  early  winter.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  that  it 
will  take  ten  pounds  of  grain  to  make  a 
pound  of  gain  on  these  young  cockerels 
if  they  are  fed  until  fall.  Grain  is  too 
expensive  to  be  used  in  that  way  unless 
there  is  a  special  market  for  the  heavy 
fowls  later  in  the  season.  The  young 
cockerels  marketed  now  bring  attractive 
prices  as  broilers  and  by  getting  rid  of 
them  the  balance  of  the  flock  may  be 
given  more  room  and  better  care  and 
fed  with  the  idea  of  developing  winter 
egg  producers. 


To  keep  down  mites,  clean  poultry 
houses,  nest  boxes,  roosts  and  coops  thor- 
oughly and  spray  with  kerosene  oil  or 
some  good  disinfectant  at  least  twice  a 
month  throughout  the  hot  summer 
months. 


Poultry  Profits  Doubled 

Breeding  Males  and  Expert  Advice  Offered 
Free  by  World's  Best  Known  Author:ty. 


T.  E.  Quisenberry.  director  of  one  Of 
America's  greatest  poultry  experiment  sta- 
tions. Box  950,  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  sends 
his  new  bulletins  on  "Fighting  Lice  and 
Mites,"  and  "Feeding  Growing  Chicks  and 
Laying  Hens."  free,  to  all  readers.  His  ad- 
vice has  helped  thousands  to  prevent  loss 
and  increase  profits  by  getting  more  eggs, 
better  layers,  saving  feed,  eliminating  dis- 
eases, etc.  Write  Mr.  Quisenberry  today  for 
free  bulletins  and  explanation  on  how  to 
get  free  cockerel  and  hatching  eggs  from 
American  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 
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HIS  is  the  third  time  in  the  world's 
history  that  French  soil  has  been 
the  battleground  from  which  were 
driven  back  barbarous  hordes 
which  threatened  Western  Europe  and 
thus  the  world.  In  the  fifth  century 
Attila,  the  Hun,  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
a  million  men,  intending  to  carry  his 
troops  to  the  Atlantic,  and  was  met  and 
turned  back  by  the  French.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Saracens  poured  into  France 
and  were  driven  back  by  Charles  Martel. 
And  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Ger- 
mans, 'ambitious  to  conquer  the  world, 
are  meeting  the  same  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  and  American  soldiers 
under  General  Foch. 


Comparison  of  Resources 

The  Entente  Allies — excluding  Russia 
and  including  only  those  British  domin- 
ions which  are  self-governing  and  only 
the  United  States  proper — have  11,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  303,300,000 
people,  and  $495,000,000,000  of  national 
wealth. 

The  entente  owe  an  aggregate  debt  of 
$69,000,000,000,  which  is  about  14  per 
cent  of  their  total  assets.  The  Central 
Powers  owe  $37,000,000,000,  or  28  per 
cent  of  their  national  wealth. 


Is  This  Your  Difficulty? 

Do  you  receive  your  husband's  or  son's 
letters  ? 

Does  he  receive  yours? 

Is  he  insured?   Has  he  been  wounded? 

Do  you  want  to  know  more  fully  how 
he  is? 

Do  you  receive  your  allotment  and 
allowance  ? 

In  such  matters  as  these  consult  the 
Home  Service  Section  of  the  nearest  Red 
Cross. 


Soldiers'  Insurance 

Secretary  MeAdoo  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  from  General  Per- 
shing: 

"All  ranks  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  appreciate  deeply  the 
generous  measure  the  Government  has 
taken  to  provide  insurance  for  their 
families,  in  proof  of  which  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  men  have  taken  our  insur- 
ance. To  wisely  provision  for  their 
loved  ones  heartens  our  men  and 
strengthens  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
army  and  people  in  our  strong  deter- 
mination to  triumph  in  our  most  right- 
eous cause." 

The  Bureau  of  War -Risk  Insurance  up 
to  June  28  has  written  $21,566,000,000 
insurance,  representing  2,570,455  appli- 
cations. The  average  amount  of  insur- 
ance applied  for  is  $8,387.  and  in  some 
battalions  and  regiments,  some  in  Franc6 
and  some  here,  every  man  has  taken  out 
insurance.  In  some  units  every  man  is 
insured  ior  the  maximum,  $10,000. 

One  of  the  American  generals  says 
that  this  Government  insurance  is  an 
element  of  victory.  All  Liberty  Bond 
holders  and  all  purchasers  of  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  may  feel  that  they  had  a 
part  in  this  insurance — the  most  just 
and  humane  provision  ever  made  by  any 
nation  for  its  fighting  men. 

Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

The  cheerful  spirit  in  which  our  sol- 
dier boys  meet  whatever  comes  to  them 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  incident. 
A  ship  carrying  American  troops  had 
met  a  submarine  in  midocean  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  both.  After  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  cleared  away  a  young 
American  soldier  clinging  to  a  piece  of 
wreckage  in  the  water,  while  he  waited 
for  a  lifeboat  to  find  him,  looked  around 
and  saw  many  of  his  comrades  in  the 
same  plight.  The  irrepressible  Sammy 
grinned  and  began  to  sing,  "Where  do  we 
go  from  here,  boys,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  and  those  near  him  took  up  the 
chorus  and  sang  it  with  him.  The  man 
telling  the  story  comments,  "I  would 
rather  take  my  chance  in  battle  fighting 
with  a  sullen,  desperate  German  than 
with  that  cool,  smiling  Yankee  boy." 


How  Marriage  May  Be  Proved 

In  compensation  or  insurance  cases 
marriages  must  be  proved  to  be  legal 
marriages  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  parties  resided  at  the 
time  of  marriage.  This  may  be  shown, 
according  to  the  law  of  October  6.  1917, 


by  a  duly  certified  copy  of  a  church  rec- 
ord; by  the  affidavit  of  the  clergyman 
or  magistrate  performing  the  ceremony; 
by  the  testimony  of  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses; by  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the 
church  record  of  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren, or  by  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses that  the  parties  lived  together 
as  husband  and  wife  and  were  recognized 
as  such,  the  witnesses  stating  how  long 
to  their  knowledge  such  relation  con- 
tinued. In  the  absence  of  proof,  the 
provision  is  made  that  legal  marriage 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  if  the 
man  and  woman  have  lived  together  in 
the  openly  acknowledged  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  during  the  two  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war  or  the  date  of  enlist- 
ment, if  subsequent  to  such  declaration. 

Compulsory  allotment  is  made  to  a 
divorced  wife  who  has  not  remarried 
and  to  whom  alimony  has  been  decreed. 

Mother  Comes  First 

"  If  our  mothers  would  not  worry  it 
would  be  better  for  them  and  better  for 
us/  is  the  cry  of  hundreds  of  our  boys 
in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,"  said  Mrs. 
Edward  Vickers,  of  Boston,  wlo  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  passing 
three  years  in  war  work  in  England  and 
France. 

<rMen  with  amputations  staring  them 
in  the  face  will  say  this  again  and  again," 
declared  Mrs.  Vickers.  "The  mother 
comes  first  at  the  vital  moment  and  the 
main  anxiety  is  that  she  may  not  suffer. 
When  a  boy  is  lying  on  a  hospital  cot, 
every  other  sentence  contains  the  words, 
'my  mother,'  or  'my  wife,'  or  'my  girl,' 
and  very  often  'my  pal.' 

"And  I  would  like  to  tell  the  girls  of 
this  country  that  men  abroad  regard 
their  girl  friends  at  home  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  which  the  girls  have 
set  for  themselves.  That  the  girls  they 
have  left  behind  are  worth  fighting  for 
is  a  sustaining  thought  that  comforts 
the  boys  as  they  fight  and  when  they 
must  suffer  and  die." 


A  Soldier's  Child 

The  term  "child,"  as  used  in  the  law 
providing  for  family  allowances  and 
allotments,  includes  a  legitimate  child; 
a  child  legally  adopted  more  than  six 
months  before  the  enactment  of  the  act 
of  October  6,  1917,  or  before  enlistment 
— whichever  of  these  dates  is  the  later; 
a  stepchild,  if  a  member  of  the  man's 
household;  an  illegitimate  child,  if  ac- 
knowledged in  writing  by  the  father,  or 
if  he  has  been  judicially  ordered  to  eon- 
tribute  to  its  support.  If  such  child  was 
born  after  December  31,  1917,  he  must 
have  been  born  in  the  United  States  or 
in  its  insular  possessions. 


Four  Million  in  1919 

More  than  three  million  men  will  be 
under  arms  in  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States  when  the  last  of  the 
July  draft  contingent  goes  to  the  mili- 
tary camps.  Before  the  close  of  1918  a 
force  of  four  million  will  be  under  arms 
if  the  movement  of  men  to  camps  pro- 
ceeds according  to  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

In  the  recent  registration  of  those  who 
have  passed  their  twenty-first  birthday 
during  the  year,  more  than  700,000  en- 
rolled. There  are  still  enough  men  in 
Class  1,  supplemented  by  this  second 
registration,  to  provide  the  fourth 
million. 


Carrying  On  in  France 

He  was  standing  in  a  cemetery  in 
France.  In  orderly  array  on  the  hill- 
side were  little  white  crosses,  each  bear- 
ing a  number.  It  was  the  place  where 
our  boys  who  have  already  given  their 
lives  to  the  cause  lie  sleeping.  He  was 
an  American  soldier,  newly  arrived  in 
the  line  of  battle.  His  meditations  were 
interrupted  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  who 
tells  the  story. 

"It's  just  this  way,"  he  said;  "I  was 
just  thinking  of  these  fellows  who  have 
'gone  west'  and  was  saying  to  this  one 
lying  here,"  pointing  to  the  nearest  cross, 
"I  don't  know  who  you  are,  old  boy,  but 
you're  a  good  scout.  I'm  going  to  take 
your  place.  I  don't  know  your  name, 
but  I've  got  your  number,  D672 — that's 
me,  and  I'll  'carry  on'  for  you."  Thus 
he  was  consecrating  himself  to  the  task 
before  him. 


Help  Fight 
the  War 

in  the 
Cornfield 

Save 
100  Per  Cent 
of  the 
Corn  Crop 


You  can  do  it  with  a  concrete  silo,  and 
keep  green  fields  on  tap  through  the 
winter. 

A  concrete  silo  prevents  the  40  per  cent 
waste  of  the  corn  crop  that  happens 
when  corn  is  harvested  in  the  old  way. 

You  should  have  a  concrete  silo  be- 
cause it  is  rotproof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

[Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56 

DKTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta  i 

Del 


OfiTces  at 

Kansas  City  NewYork 


Salt  Lake  City 

CkicaAo  L,elro''  l\artsas  \-ily    INew  TorR         San  F  a  ■ 

Dallas     Helena  Milwaukee     Parkerskurg    an  J**1*1*©* 

n  ludiaoarjplis  Minneapolis  Piflsburrfk      vi?Bi  .°  ,,      r\  /* 

Uenver  **        Washington.  U.  C 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


WATER!  Of  It 

When-mere  You  Want  It! 

—  DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND  

For  the  Summer's  water  supply !  Our  email  pump* 
ins  engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobB  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com- 
plete engine  and  pump  jack  here  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3. SO  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  is  interest  charge.   Cheaper,  more  reliable  than 
wind  mills.  For  simplicity  Galloway  Engines  are  unex- 
celled. Leave  them  running  without  attention  for  hours  I 
300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customers— some  near  you 
—testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Engines.  Tractors, 
Spreaders. Separators.  Until  farther  notice  thlsprice  or 
$65.40  for  complete  water-cooled  pumpiner  engine  and 
double-geared  belt-drive  pump-jack.    Order  now  I 
EVERY  SIZE-FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  READY  —  All 
engine  sizes  from  l?i  to  16  b.p.  heavy  duty  portable^ 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.  My  new  free 
engine  book  ready.   A  postal  gets  It.   Also  givi 
Pric*  Oniv^tJowestprlcMonhlghasti 
•yvw^r  ^»  implements 


Comnlafto 


SAVE 


WS.S. 

ma  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


.SERVE. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 

Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DOLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

14  So.  LaSalle  St.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Plant  :  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


Get 
a  2- 

Silo  Filled 
Fill  Your  Own  Silo 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed  this  , 
avoid  buying  feed  at  high  prices.  You  can 
get  Silver's  famous  "Ohio"  in  a  variety  of 
sizes.  4  horse-power  up.    40  to  300  tons 
per  day.  ("Silverized"  Silage— cut  even, 
packs  air-tight— makes  better  feed. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  352  Salem,  O." 

"Modern  Silage  Methods' 
264  pages,  25  cents 


Poison  the  Grasshoppers 

The  small  quantity  formula  for  the 
grasshopper  poison  is  as  follows: 

Bran  1  pound 

Paris  green,  white  arsenic, 

or  London  purple   1  ounce 

Syrup  or  cheap  molasses...  3  ounces 

Orange  or  lemon   % 

Water  1%  pints 

Scatter  broadcast  early  in  the  morn- 
ing where  the  largest  number  of  grass- 
hoppers will  get  it.  Do  not  put  it  out 
in  piles.  Fowls  or  farm  animals  might 
get  enough  to  poison  them. 


My  body's  old.  but  that's  not  my  fault. 
I'm  not  to  blame  for  an  old  body,  but  I 
would  be  to  blame  for  an  old  soul.  An 
old  soul  is  a  shameful  thing. — Margaret; 
Deland. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


August  3,  1918 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


NEW  BLACKLEG  VACCINE 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN" S— THE  DEBT-PAYING,  MONEY-MAKING 

KIND. 

Our  ten  years'  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you. 

Notice  our  milk  and  butter  average,  under  semi-official  test  for  305- 
day  periods:  Milk,  10,570  pounds;  butter,  491  pounds,  at  the  average  of 
(our  years  and  eight  months,  and  we  are  breeding  them  better. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

Prom  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.      Write    us    today,    we    guarantee  to 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
luka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad,  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in   town.     Come  and 
See  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 

From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAGEE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANUTE    KANSAS 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Pedigreed  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Two  nice  bull  calves,  good  milking  strains; 
three  months   old,   mostly   white,   $60;  nine 
months  old,  mostly  black,  $75,  f.o.b.  here. 
CASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAS. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers  and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,   five   to   seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

COLLEGE  HILL  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Two  registered  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  cows.  Age  9  and 
11  months.     P.  W.  ENNS,  Newton,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
38  Young  Cows,  some  fresh,  some  springers. 
Also  good  fall  cows  from  heavy  producing 
dams.    All  bred  to  registered  bull. 
W.  P.  PERDUE      -      CARLTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR 
SALE 

Two  to  nine  months.     Also  females.  Bred 

right,  priced  right. 
MARLOW  &   McCARGER,   Mankato,  Minn. 

BRAEBCRN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av„  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGR1ST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX       -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale— Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.  WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
ILLUSTRATOR  PATHFINDER 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Our  sows  average  13  pigs  to  the  litter. 

March   pigs   for  sale  at   $25   each.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.     Bronze  turkeys. 
A.  H.  BURG        -        -        LAKIN,  KANSAS 

TWO  BIG  SALES 

Fifty  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts, 
September  4.  Entire  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle  September  5.  Catalog  ready  July  15. 
Write  early. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE       -       PARKER,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.  O.  WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow.  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  GroenmUler,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Many  New  Silos 

Many  silos  are  being  built  in  Kansas 
even  in  the  wheat  belt  where  the  major 
crop  is  wheat  and  where  help  has  been 
short.  In  McPherson  County  alone  it 
is  estimated  by  V.  M.  Emmert,  county 
agent,  that  100  new  silos  are  being 
erected  this  year.  Many  of  these  already 
have  been  built  and  others  will  be  con- 
structed before  silo-filling  time. 

This  year  bids  fair  to  establish  a  rec- 
ord in  silo  building  in  many  parts  of 
the  state. 


NEW  method  of  making  a  germ- 
free  blackleg  vaccine  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  veterinary  de- 
partment of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  developing  of  a 
method  of  making  and  testing  a  prac- 
tical germ-free  vaccine  was  a  big  for- 
ward step  in  the  control  and  prevention 
of  blackleg.  Dr.  L.  W.  Goss  writes  as 
follows  of  a  new  method  of  making  vac- 
cine which  is  now  being  used: 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  been 
making  and  testing  a  new  blackleg  vac- 
cine known  as  Blackleg  Filtrate.  In  ac- 
tion it  is  very  similar  to  Germ-Free 
Blackleg  Vaccine.  The  principal  differ- 
ence is  that  it  is  made  in  the  laboratory 
by  growing  the  organisms  upon  media. 
After  due  time  it  is  clarified  and  fil- 
tered. This  gives  a  material  which  con- 
tains the  products  of  bacteria  but  does 
not  contain  the  germs. 

"The  Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine  is 
made  by  inoculating  animals  which  usu- 
ally die  in  about  two  weeks,  at  which 
time  the  juice  is  pressed  from  the  lesion 
and  passed  through  filters  so  as  to  re- 
move all  the  germs  from  the  fluid.  By 
these  processes  the  germs  are  entirely 
removed  from  both  products.  Therefore 
these  products  cannot  produce  blackleg, 
but  have  substances  in  them  which,  when 
injected  into  the  animals  in  doses  of  five 
cubic  centimeters  to  each  individual,  will 
make  the  animal  highly  immune  to 
blackleg. 

"Tests  which  have  been  run  during  the 
past  year  show  that  Blackleg  Filtrate 
immunizes  cattle  to  blackleg  fully  as 
well  as  Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine.  On 
account  of  the  production  of  Blackleg 
Filtrate  being  a  more  simple  process  and 
it  being  unnecessary  to  use  cattle  in  its 
production,  it  is  less  expensive  to  make. 
Therefore  we  are  able  to  offer  Blackleg 
Filtrate  at  25  cents  a  dose.  The  dose 
is  of  the  same  size  and  is  administered 
in  the  same  way  as  Germ-Free  Blackleg 
Vaccine. 

"We  shall  continue  to  make  Germ-Free 
Blackleg  Vaccine,  which  we  are  selling  at 
35  cents  a  dose.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  any  differ- 
ence in  the  immunizing  value  of  the  two 
products.  People  who  have  been  using 
Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine  may  wish 
to  continue  using  it,  because  they  have 
had  excellent  results  with  it,  and  hesi- 
tate about  changing  to  something  else. 
For  that  reason  we  shall  continue  to 
make  Germ -Free  Blackleg  Vaccine  as 
well  as  Blackleg  Filtrate." 


Uniform  Rations  for  Horse 

Work  horses  should  be  fed  a  uniform 
ration  both  as  to  kind  and  amount.  This 
lessens  the  danger  of  colic  and  other 
digestive  disorders.  As  simple  a  change 
as  that  from  old  oats  to  newly  threshed 
oats  sometimes  causes  trouble.  The 
daily  feed  of  grain  should  be  given  in 
three  equal  feeds,  but  only  one-fourth 
of  the  daily  allowance  of  hay  should  be 
given  in  the  morning.  An  eighth  of  the 
daily  allowance  of  hay  may  be  given  at' 
noon  and  the  balance  at  night.  The 
grain  ration  of  horses  should  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  work 
they  are  doing. 


Feeding  Work  Horses 

It  is  essential  in  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  a  good  day's  work  from 
a  horse  is  more  important  than  it  has 
ever  been,  that  the  horse  be  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Farm  work 
horses  usually  carry  less  flesh  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  and  this  is  probably 
a  safer  condition  for  the  hot  weather. 
But  while  hard-worked  horses  are  bound 
to  lose  flesh  in  summer,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  so  thin  as  to  lessen 
their  strength  and  ability  to  do  hard 
work.  Work  horses,  like  men,  need 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  feed  given  at 
regular  intervals.  A  mixture  of  corn 
and  oats,  one -half  each,  and  good  hay 
fed  in  sufficient  quantities  is  as  satis- 
factory under  all  conditions  as  any  ra- 
tion. 

Work  horses  enjoy  a  cool  lot  or  small 
pasture  at  night  and  do  better  there 
than  in  a  hot  and  often  dirty  stable. 
The  privilege  of  drinking  frequently  and 
in  small  quantities  refreshes  horses  do- 
ing hard  work  in  hot  weather.  Sore 
shoulders  may  be  lessened  by  making 
certain  that  the  collars  fit  the  horses' 
necks  properly,  and  by  washing  both  the 
neck  and  collar  each  night. 

E.  A.  Trowbridge,  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station,  states  that  mares  on 
the  station  farm  nursing  foals  lost  77 
pounds  in  weight  between  April  22  and 
May  20.    They  lost  44  pounds  between 


May  20  and  August  12,  or  a  total  of 
171  pounds  from  April  22  to  August  12. 
By  December  30  these  mares  had  gained 
269  pounds,  which  was  a  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  a  hard  summer.  Mares 
not  nursing  foals  underwent  about  the 
same  changes,  but  ate  less  feed  during 
the  summer. 

Frequently  horses  are  taken  off  pas- 
ture and  put  into  the  rush  season  and 
expected  to  do  as  much  work  as  horse* 
that  have  been  on  a  grain  ration  and 
worked  regularly  all  summer.  It  is  not 
logical  to  expect  such  results;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  enough  feed 
to  supply  the  required  energy  is  neces- 
sary if  results  are  expected. 

Avoid  Overheating  Horses 

_  A  little  care  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  average  farm  horse  25  per 
cent.  He  should  be  watered  frequently, 
for  his  body  needs  much  water  during 
hot  work.  Watering  frequently  over- 
comes the  dangers  that  result  from 
watering  freely  at  long  intervals. 

Horses  doing  hard  work  in  hot  weather 
should  be  allowed  to  stop  for  a  few 
minutes  whenever  possible  for  a  brief 
rest  and  a  chance  to  breathe  freely  and 
deeply.  Drooping  ears,  unsteadiness  of 
gait,  short  breath,  and  a  sudden  ceasing 
to  sweat  are  danger  signals  demanding 
prompt  attention.  They  mean  that  the 
horse  is  getting  too  hot  and  that  he 
must  have  rest. 

The  work  horse  should  be  provided 
with  as  cool  a  place  as  possible  at  night. 
A  pasture  or  open  lot  is  best. 

Red  Cross  Shorthorn  Sale 

A  fund  of  $71,000  was  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  fund  recently,  that  being 
the  amount  realized  from  the  Red  Cross 
sale  of  fifty-seven  Shorthorn  bulls  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  July  2.  An  ad- 
ditional $3,000  from  the  sale  of  catalogs 
was  added  to  this  amount.  F.  I.  Derby, 
of  Ward,  Alabama,  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  distributing  a  great  many  reg- 
istered cattle  in  the  southern  states,  sug- 
gested this  Red  Cross  sale.  The  fifty- 
seven  bulls  of  the  consignment  were  con- 
tributed by  Shorthorn  breeders  of  the 
corn  belt,  more  particularly  from  the 
membership  of  the  Central  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association. 

A  show  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  and  the  champion  bull,  Laven- 
dar's  Lord,  donated  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Marty,  Kansas  City,  bred  by  Ravens- 
wood  Farm,  Bunceton,  Missouri,  was 
knocked  down  to  President  Wilson  in 
consideration  of  his  personal  check  for 
one  dollar.  The  bull  was  then  resold  to 
Mr.  Allison  and  three  other  business  men 
of  Birmingham  for  $10,000.  The  awards 
in  the  show  were  made  by  Dean  C.  F. 
Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  spec- 
tacular parade,  each  bull  in  the  offering 
bearing  a  Red  Cross  banner  and  being 
led  by  a  lady  in  Red  Cross  attire  at- 
tended by  a  soldier  in  uniform.  Fully 
5,000  people  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sale  and  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  prominent  men. 


List  of  Approved  Wool  Dealers 

We  have  just  received  from  Louis  Pen- 
well,  chief  of  the  wool  division,  War 
Industries  Board,  a  complete  list  of  the 
wool  dealers  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  who  have  been  issued  per- 
mits to  warehouse  and  grade  wool  under 
Government  regulations.  After  grading, 
the  wool  will  be  valued  by  Government 
appraisers  and  returns  made  to  growers 
accordingly. 

Government  prices  are  calculated  on  a 
clean,  scoured  basis,  ranging  for  Kansas 
wool  from  $1.07  to  $1.80  a  pound.  This 
method  of  announcing  prices  has  been 
rather  confusing  to  'the  grower,  who  must 
of  necessity  market  his  wool  in  the 
grease.  The  shrinkage  from  the  grease 
weight  will  range  from  45  to  68  per 
cent.  It  differs  with  the  different  grades 
and  is  quite  variable  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  appraisers.  For  example, 
the  average  Government  price  on  a  wool 
grading  "half  blood  clothing"  will  range 
from  57  to  62  per  cent.  Assuming  that 
the  shrinkage  of  a  given  lot  of  this  grade 
is  estimated  to  be  60  per  cent,  the  price 
in  the  grease  would  be  figured  as  fol- 
lows: A  hundred  pounds  of  the  grease 
wool  would  scour,  or  clean,  to  forty 
pounds,  valued  at  $1.57  a  pound,  or 
$62.80.  Dividing  by  100  gives  62.8  cents 
as  the  price  per  pound  in  the  grease. 

The  Government  is  urging  wool  grow- 
ers to  pool  their  wool  clips  in  carload 
lots  of  16,000  pounds  whenever  possible, 
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POLAND  CHINAS 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
TVonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS,  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
ef  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxfora      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 


Howard  R.  Wenrich 


Oxford 


Kansas 


POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
fcy  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones. 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and  October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar   prospect.     Fifty   bred   sows  and 
bred  gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
BEMING  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Hlng 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
Immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  fall  gilts. 
T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Missouri 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

Two  extra  good  ones,  year  old,  ready  for 
service.    Priced  for  quick  sale. 
A.  E.  WHITZEL     -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.    A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDOKA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  nerd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

~    HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HALCYON  HERD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

One  hundred  spring  pigs  priced  in  pairs  and 
trios.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  Rl  AKF Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  r\/^iN rv  DLArvL, make sales anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


Auctioneer 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  T.  F.  CALLAHAN,  OF 
Denton,  Kansas,  July  8,  1918,  one  red  steer 
*alf,  weight  about  350  pounds;  also  two  red 
and  white  spotted  steer  calves,  weight  about 
350  pounds  each.    T.  F.  Callahan. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  M.  V.  HOOVER.  OF 
Grinnell,  Kansas,  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1918,  one  red  yearling  heifer  appraised  at 
$30.  W.  L.  Davidson,  County  Clerk  of 
Sheridan  County,  Kansas. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts,  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis- 
consin, owner  of  one  of  Wisconsin's  famous 
herds  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle,  reports 
their  herd  making  a  good  record  again  this 
year.  Doctor  Roberts  owns  one  of  the  best 
equipped  stock  farms  in  his  home  state.  His 
herd  has  been  bred  from  the  foundation  for 
producers  and  at  this  time  is  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  record  bred  Holsteins. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Abilene,  Kansas, 
report  the  sale  of  six  head  of  choice  high- 
grade  Holstein  heifers  to  A.  Kosar,  of  Del- 
Dhos,  Kansas.  Mr.  Kosar  owns  one  of  the 
high  class  herds  of  pure-bred  Poland  China 
hogs  in  Kansas  and  has  decided  to  add  a 
herd  of  producing  Holsteins.  This  combina- 
tion will  increase  the  profits  on  the  Kosar 
farm. 


in  order  to  secure  the  carload  rate  on 
wool.  However,  they  may  pool  their  lots 
in  any  quantity,  but  when  pools  are  of 
less  than  16,000  pounds  in  weight  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  the 
less  than  carload  rate.  The  wool  so 
pooled  may  be  shipped  to  an  approved 
dealer  in  any  approved  distributing  cen- 
ter east  of  the  point  where  wool  orig- 
inates. By  pooling  their  wool  the  grow- 
ers save  the  necessity  of  paying  any 
commission  or  handling  charge  at  all  to 
local  dealers.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted 
the  growers  constituting  the  pool  should 
get  a  representative  of  the  house  to 
which  the  wool  is  shipped,  or  someone 
else  with  a  knowledge  of  grades,  to  go 
over  the  pooled  wool  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  the  proceeds  should  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  growers,  according  to  grade. 
All  pools  should  be  consigned  as  one  lot 
and  the  approved  dealer  in  the  distrib- 
uting center  will  make  returns  as  one 
lot,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
clerk  of  the  pool  to  make  individual  set- 
tlements with  the  growers  when  the 
check  in  settlement  for  the  wool  in  the 
pool  is  received  from  the  approved  dealer 
in  the  distributing  center. 

The  list  of  approved  dealers  follows: 

Kansas  City — C.  J.  Mustion  Wool  Commis- 
sion Company;  M.  Lyon  &  Company;  A.  B. 
Stevens  &  Company;  Charles  P.  Shipley; 
E.  W.  Biggs  &  Company. 

Chicago — S.  Silberman  &  Sons;  The  Boyn- 
ton  Wool  Scouring  Company;  Bolles  &  Rog- 
ers; Chicago  Wool  Company;  National  Wool 
Warehouse  &  Storage  Company;  John  H. 
Howard  &  Son;  National  Wool  Company; 
R.  W.  Nordlie;  Midland  Wool  Company;  B. 
C.  Porter:  Herman  Reel  &  Company. 

St.  Louis — B.  Harris  Wool  Company;  The 
E.  Spohr  Wool  Company:  Picker  &  Beards- 
ley  Commission  Company;  John  Finnigan 
Company;  Eugene  Donselot  &  Son;  McKenna 
Brothers;  Jacob  Goldsmith  &  Company; 
Gottwald  Fur  &  Wool  Company;  W.  C. 
Jager:  H.  W.  David  &  Company;  J.  C. 
Crowdus  &  Company;  Parker  &  Block;  A. 
Frank  &  Company;  Rogers  Fur  Company; 
Abraham  Fur  Company:  Goldsmith  &  Seidel; 
M.  Wolfheim;  M.  Wolfheim  Hide  &  Wool 
Company;  Wahlert  &  Guntsler. 


Allies  Want  Lighter  Pork 

To  acquaint  hog  growers  of  the  United 
States  with  new  conditions  brought 
about  by  foreign  demand,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration outlines  the  present  situa- 
tion and  possible  developments.  Last 
fall,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  soft 
corn,  there  was  a  general  heavy  feeding 
of  liogs,  with  a  consequent  large  increase 
in  their  weight  when  they  arrived  at 
market.  Foreign  orders  were  filled  with 
tatter  and  heavier  hogs  than  the  Euro- 
pean populations  had  been  accustomed 
to.  and  foreign  buying  agencies  now  re- 
quest a  return  to  the  customary  weights. 

From  the  present  outlook,  swine  pro- 
ducers may  anticipate  preference  for 
lighter  weights  of  hogs.  This  country  is 
not  likely  to  have  to  repeat  any  request 
for  heavy  feeding. 

The  condition  outlined  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee  which  met  in  Washington  in 
a  recent  conference  with  officials  of  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Tredway  &  Son,  of  LaHarpe,  Kansas,  own- 
ers of  choice  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  and 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  report  their  herds  doing 
fine.  A  feature  of  their  Jersey  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  choice  lot  of  heifers  by  their 
fine  herd  bull,  Owl's  Jolly  King.  They  will 
freshen  this  fall  and  are  a  very  uniform  lot, 
already  giving  promise  of  being  heavy  pro- 
ducers. A  feature  of  their  Duroc  herd  is 
the  extra  good  lot  of  spring  pigs,  including 
boars  that  are  herd  header  prospects. 


S.  M.  Knox,  of  Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm, 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  herds  of  Mulefoot  hogs  now  assem- 
bled, reports  his  herd  doing  well.  He  has 
bred  a  large  number  of  sows  and  gilts  for 
fall  farrow,  among  them  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  Corrector  3d,  junior  champion  at 
three  state  fairs.  Mr.  Knox  reports  that  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  labor  he  contemplates 
reducing  his  herd. 


The  nicely  illustrated  catalog  of  Fred  B. 
Caldwell's  Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  to 
be  held  August  8  is  out.  The  offering  is 
one  of  the  best  lots  ever  sold  from  the  Elk- 
more  Farms.  Every  one  is  bred  to  the 
champion,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  Sows  in  Mr. 
Caldwell's  last  February  sale  averaged  $445, 
bred  to  the  champion  boar.  Requests  for 
catalogs  indicate  a  widespread  interest 
among  Poland  China  breeders  and  Mr.  Cald- 
well's August  8  sale  will  be  one  of  the 
August  sale  events  in  Poland  China  circles. 


Howard  Chandler,  of  Chariton.  Iowa, 
owner  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  flocks 
of  pure-bred  Shropshire  sheep  in  that  state, 
reports  his  flock  doing  fine.  He  also  reports 
a  good  demand  for  Shropshire  breeding 
stock.  Many  of  the  best  flocks  of  Shrop- 
shires  now  assembled  were  started  with 
foundation  stock  from  the  famous  Chandler 
flock. 


Gait  &  Spencer,  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  owners 
of  Prairiedale  Farm  and  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  registered  Holsteins  in  Illinois,  have 
announced  a  dispersion  sale  of  their  great 
herd  to  be  held  at  Dixon.  October  3,  1918. 
Seventy-four  head  of  choice  Holsteins  will 
be  catalogued  for  this  sale,  all  registered 
and  all  A.  R.  O.  Holsteins.  and  all  but  herd 
bull  and  one  foundation  cow  raised  on 
Prairiedale  Farm. 


POLAND  CHINA  SOW  SALE 

AUGUST  8th 

45  Head  of  Big,  Roomy,  Selected  Sows 

The  Entire  Offering  Will  Be  Bred  to 


Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

THE  WORLD'S  GRAND  CHAMPION 

You  know  the  value  of  sows  bred  to  this  sensational  sire, 
so  we  are  giving  you  a  chance  at  the  best  offering  we  have 
ever  presented.  Every  lot  catalogued  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
herd  from  which  it  comes,  the  herd  to  which  it  goes,  and  to 
the  great  sire  to  which  it  is  mated. 

BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE 
IT  IS  THE  SEASON'S  BIG  EVENT 

Send  in  your  name  for  the  catalog.    Mention  Kansas  Farmer 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


ELKMORE  FARM 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.     Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 

Xfln&rrn.  WrUe  f°r  pHceS  and     R-  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. *   

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered   bull    calves  —  some    ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON.  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvt* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  apart 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frlzell  &  Son.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two-Year-OIds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


fine  young  jersey  bulls    Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

Prnm  Rppistpr  of  Merit  and  tested  ^ 


From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba   Irene,   spring   bull   calf   to  increase 


your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake 


Glasco,  Kansas 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders   of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
■ervice  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,   a   son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  RULES,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shlre» 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyabW 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7, 
Charltan,  Iowa,  Above  Kansas  City. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not  high  in 
price.     Also  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMBR 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams.  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference.  Harvevville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  HARVEY VILLE,  KANSAS 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  reeords.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 


Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

Oean.  OWislon  of  Eirension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoHefe 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Compliments  of 

Kansas  Farmer 


NAME  ANb  ADDRESS  OF  OWNER 


PUBLISHED  BV 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  •  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one -year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.    Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 

and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


KANSAS  PARMER 


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  56,  Number  32 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  AUGUST  10,  1918. 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


POWER  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 


FOOD  will  win  the  war,"  is  a  slogan  oft  repeated  these  days. 
No  one  doubts  the  fundamental  basis  for  this  slogan  or  others 
of  similar  import,  but  underneath  any  and  all  war  slogans  is 
the  one  which  says  "Power  will  win."  Trained  man  power,  the 
great  need  on  the  battlefield,  has  been  the  theme  of  speech  after 
speech  made  by  that  far-seeing  soldier,  General  Leonard  M.  Wood. 
And  with  the  man  power  must  go  highly  developed  mechanical 
power  to  multiply  human  strength.  When  the  history  of  this 
greatest  of  all  wars  is  written  it  will  be  found  that  the  tractor,  the 
gasoline  engine,  electricity,  the  auto  truck,  the  automobile,  and  the 
many  kinds  of  machinery,  such  as  manure  spreaders,  cream  sep- 
arators, improved  hay-making  equipment,  and  the  various  labor- 
saving  devices  of  the  farm  had  no  small  part  in  crushing  autocracy. 

Only  the  relation  of  the  tractor  and  power  farming  machinery 
to  our  war  program  along  agricultural  lines  could  be  given  as  a 
justification  of  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  in  such  a  demonstration  as  was  conducted  at  Salina  last 
week.  We  have  attended  the  previous  demonstrations  held  in  Kan- 
sas and  before  going  to  Salina  questioned  whether  in  attendance 
and  interest  these  could  be  equaled  or  surpassed.  In  the  minds  of 
some  it  was  considered  unwise  to  think  about  a  demonstration  this 
year,  but  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  multiplying  our  man  power 
it  was  decided  early  last  winter  to  hold  a  national  power  farming 
demonstration.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have  lost  fully  20,000 
men  from  the  farms  of  Kansas  for  war  services.  As  far  as  one 
can  see  from  observing  the  progress  of  farm  work,  their  removal 
from  the  ranks  of  farm  workers  has  not  appreciably  slowed  up 
farming  operations.  It  has  required  strenuous  work,  however,  on 
the  part  of  those  remaining,  to  overcome  this  heavy  draft  on  our 
farm  labor. 

Fully  three  thousand  men  representing  the  tractor  and  power 
farming  machinery  manufacturing  business  were  present  at  the 
great  demonstration,  and  they  were  not  there  as  mere  sight-seers, 
for  with  the  immense  amount  of  machinery  to  unload  and  put  in 
shape  for  demonstration  purposes  they  had  worked  for  days  pre- 
ceding the  opening  to  the  public  of  the  exhibition.  The  tractor  and 
machinery  business  has  also  been  hard  hit  in  the  matter  of  man 
power.  Every  company  had  its  service  flag  with  numerous  stars 
representing  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  front.  It  was  estimated 
that  of  those  represented  at  the  Salina  show  fully  twelve  thousand 
employes  were  serving  on  the  battlefield. 

The  essential  character  of  the  power  farming  and  farm  machin- 
ery business  is  recognized,  although  as  with  farming  this  industry 
must  furnish  its  share  of  the  fighting  men.  It  is  evident  that  our 
Government  did  not  consider  the  energy  and  expense  going  into 
this  demonstration  as  a  waste  or  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  get  the  equipment  handled. 

The  immensity  of  the  business  impressed  itself  upon  the  visitor 
as  he  gazed  at  a  half  mile  of  tents  housing  the  fifty  or  more  com- 
panies represented  and  saw  the  million  dollars'  worth  or  more  of 
equipment  assembled  and  placed  in  shape  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. One  could  not  attend  such  a  demonstration  and  see  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  every  man  connected  with  the  power  farming 
business — from  the  presidents  of  the  companies  on  down  to  the 
local  representatives — exerted  himself  to  show  visitors  the  possi- 
bilities of  multiplying  man  power  in  agricultural  production  with- 
out receiving  a  new  vision  of  the  future. 

At  previous  demonstrations  the  novelty  of  the  thing  brought 
many  to  the  plowing  field.  It  was  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  circus  or  a  gala  day,  and  furnished  excitement  and 
amusement  to  many  who  had  little  apparent  interest  in  power 
farming  at  the  time.  The  Salina  demonstration  did  not  lack  for 
attendance.  In  spite  of  the  drafts  made  on  farm  labor,  the  attend- 
ance was  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
a  day.  By  far  the  larger  portion  seemed  to  come  in  automobiles, 
and  it  was  no  small  problem  to  so  handle  the  traffic  on  the  streets, 
at  the  headquarters  tents,  and  on  the  field,  as  to  avoid  confusion 
and  danger. 

The  thousands  who  went  to  Salina  last  week  were  not  ordinary 


sight-seers.  Work  on  the  farms  was  too  pushing  to  lay  off  out  of 
mere  curiosity  and  spend  time  in  attending  a  power  farming  dem- 
onstration. The  people  who  came  were  there  to  study  the  relation 
of  the  tractor  to  solving  the  many  problems  of  the  farm. 

Probably  the  outstanding  lesson  was  that  having  to  do  with  the 
relation  of  the  tractor  to  helping  out  the  shortage  of  labor  on  the 
farms.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  one  man  must 
do  the  work  of  two.  In  the  demonstration  field  a  slip  of  a  girl  on 
a  tractor  was  seen  pulling  a  big  power-lift  wheat  drill  back  and 
forth  across  the  plowing  field.  Another  young  woman  who  had 
received  her  first  instructions  in  operating  a  tractor  only  the  day 
previous,  was  pulling  three  plows  in  one  of  the  toughest  fields  of 
gumbo  in  Saline  County.  Will  investment  in  a  power  farming 
outfit  make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  with  half  the  help?  was  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women 
who  tramped  over  the  field  watching  the  different  outfits  at  work. 

This  demonstration  was  no  place  for  the  high-pressure  sales- 
man. People  were  there  to  study  the  tractor.  The  practical  oper- 
ator running  the  outfit  and  doing  the  work  had  the  attention  of 
the  man  studying  the  power  farming  problem.  The  tractor  in 
times  past  has  been  too  much  oversold.  There  has  not  been  enough 
of  the  selling  of  the  machine  exactly  as  it  is. 

In  looking  over  the  tractor  field  it  still  looks  as  though  too  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  bringing  out  models  of  freakish  type.  A 
farmer  continually  asks  the  question,  "Will  it  work  and  keep  at  it?" 
Enclosing  gears  to  protect  them  from  dirt,  putting  high  grade 
material  into  bearings  and  important  parts,  making  all  parts  more 
accessible  for  repair  work,  and  in  fact  putting  real  gray  matter 
into  perfecting  a  motor  and  tractor  that  will  be  as  near  trouble- 
proof  as  possible,  is  the  need.  Inventive  genius  along  these  lines 
will  do  more  to  put  the  tractor  on  a  practical  basis  than  wasting 
time  and  energy  in  inventing  new  breeds  or  types.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  sort  of  improvement  is  a  feature  to  be  noted  in  many 
of  the  standard  makes  of  tractors  seen  at  the  Salina  demonstration. 
It  apparently  has  been  the  aim  of  the  manufacturers  to  correct 
every  weak  point  as  soon  as  located  and  to  gradually  bring  them 
to  a  point  where  they  can  be  taken  out  and  make  good  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  will  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  study  and  thought 
to  the  operation  of  such  machinery.  After  seeing  the  work  of  the 
various  outfits  in  the  fields,  the  tents  were  the  scenes  of  more 
minute  examination  of  parts  to  observe  the  material,  protection 
from  dirt,  and  accessibility  for  repairs  and  adjustments. 

Another  important  lesson  of  the  Salina  show  was  the  demon- 
stration of  how  widely  tractor  power  can  be  applied  to  different 
farm  jobs.  It  might  be  said  that  any  improved  machinery  is  more 
profitable  when  kept  busy  at  work  than  when  standing  idle  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time.  Interest  goes  on  night  and  day.  The 
tractor,  to  be  most  profitable,  must  be  kept  busy  at  productive 
work.  In  the  demonstration  field  most  of  the  outfits  followed  the 
plow  with  disks,  corrugated  rollers  or  packers,  and  drills.  On  many 
of  the  tracts  plowed  the  land  went  from  the  stubble  to  the  ideal 
seed  bed  for  wheat  before  the  afternoon's  demonstration  ended. 
Tandem  disks,  packers,  huge  power  lift  drills,  straw  and  manure 
spreaders  all  were  handled  with  the  same  power.  At  the  head- 
quarters tents  belt  equipment  was  shown,  threshing  machines, 
silage  cutters,  electric  light  plants,  and  other  belt-driven  machinery. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  a  factor  in  tractor  use  and  the  tractor 
buyer  can  profitably  spend  some  time  studying  fuel  and  oil  con- 
sumption. This  was  made  possible  at  the  Salina  demonstration. 
Many  outfits  asked  for  special  tests  along  this  line.  Horse  power 
tests,  both  belt  and  drawbar,  were  also  given,  and  the  results  offi- 
cially certified  so  tractor  companies  can  quote  them  to  prospective 
buyers  in  the  future. 

The  National  Tractor  Demonstration  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  day  of  the  prac- 
tical tractor  is  here  and  the  use  of 
mechanical  power  must  be  given 
consideration  in  our  labor-saving 
and  food  production  program. 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.    Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 
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This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns, 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 


The  map  you  will  receive 


GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.    Read  the  offer  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


COUPON 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find  $  .....for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for. 

months  to  the  following: 

Name   R.  F.  D  

Town   State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 
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0.  E.  REED  LEAVES  MANHATTAN 

In  the  resignation  of  Prof.  0.  E.  Reed, 
who  for  eight  years  has  been  head  of 
the  dairy  department  of  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  the  state  loses  one  of 
its  valuable  men.  Professor  Reed  took 
up  his  new  duties  at  Purdue  University. 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  August  1,  at  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  salary  over  what 
the  Kansas  institution  was  able  to  offer 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  dairy  de- 
partment at  Purdue  University  and  will 
be  chief  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  Pur- 
due University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Before  coming  to  Kansas  eight  years 
ago  Professor  Reed  had  served  as  in- 
""v  structor  in  milk  production  at  Purdue 
University,  so  he  will  be  going  back  to 
a  familiar  field.  His  duties  will  include 
the  administration  of  the  Indiana 
Creamery  and  Teachers'  License  Law 
and  the  management  of  the  Purdue 
creamery. 

During  the  time  Professor  Reed  has 
been  with  the  Kansas  institution  the 
daii  v  industry  of  the  state  has  made 
wonderful  progress.  His  influence  has 
been  felt  all  over  the  state  along  the 
lines  of  improvement  in  dairy  breeding 
and  methods.  His  experimental  work 
has  always  been  of  a  practical  nature 
and  the  high-class  dairy  herd  which  has 
been  built  up  at  the  Agricultural  College 
has  attracted  wide  attention,  not  only 
in  Kansas  but  among  dairy  specialists  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  average 
production  of  the  twenty-six  cows  of  the 
college  dairy  herd  eight  years  ago  was 
253  pounds  of  butter.  During  the  eight 
years  of  Professor  Reed's  administration 
the  herd  has  increased  to  175  cows  and 
the  records  of  the  past  year  show  the 
average  butter  production  per  cow  to  be 
510  pounds.  Dairymen  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  stated  that 
this  herd  is  the  best  college  dairy  herd 
in  the  United  States. 

Along  feeding  lines  probably  one  of 
the  most  practical  demonstrations 
worked  out  is  the  use  of  sorghum  silage 
in  feeding  dairy  cows.  Eight  years  ago 
very  few  silos  were  filled  with  this  crop. 
Sorghums  can  be  grown  successfully  as 
silage  crops  all  over  the  state,  and  now 
probably  60  per  cent  of  the  silos  are 
filled  with  sorghum  silage. 

Readers  of  Kansas  Farmer  who  have 
been  developing  dairying  on  their  farms 
have  come  to  depend  upon  Professor 
Reed's  advice  and  judgment  and  will 
greatly  regret  to  lose  him  from  the 
state. 

ft  si  ft 

BEER  AND  SHIP  BUILDING 

In  our  opinion  the  men  who  testified 
before  the  United  States  Senate  that 
taking  beer  from  the  shipyards  workers 
of  the  country  would  reduce  the  output 
of  the  yards  25  per  cent,  were  offering 
an  exceedingly  flimsy  excuse  for  giving 
the  tottering  booze  industry  a  few  more 
months  of  grace.  Fully  a  third  of  our 
shipyards  are  in  dry  territory,  and  they 
are  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  coun- 
try. The  almost  unanimous  report  from 
the  yards  in  the  dry  territory  is  that 
under  no  consideration  would  the  ship- 
builders of  such  towns  as  Seattle  go 
back  to  the  open  saloon.  "Too  silly  to 
contradict,"  said  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  most  important  shipyards  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  when  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hurley, 
Mr.  Colby,  and  Mr.  Gompers.  "We  are 
building  ships  faster  than  any  other  ship- 
building center  in  the  world  today,  not 
because  ow  men  are  any  stronger  or 
more  capable  than  shipyard  woi-kers  else- 
where, but  for  the  simple  reason  that 
our  men  are  100  per  cent  efficient  six 
days  a  week.  Our  men  are  as  efficient 
Monday  as  they  are  Saturday,  and  we 
have  a  crew  of  active,  clear-brained, 
steady-nerved  men,  Monday,  instead  of 
an  inefficient  corps  of  workers  getting 
over  a  Saturday  night  spree." 

Even  while  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Colby,  and 
Mr.  Gompers,  were  making  their  pleas 
for  booze,  a  most  remarkable  contradic- 
tion of  their  testimony  was  being  worked 
out  in  the  Camden,  New  Jersey,  ship- 


yards. The  achievement  of  turning  out 
the  naval  collier,  Tuckahoe,  in  twenty- 
seven  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel 
to  the  launching,  has  been  heralded  from 
coast  to  coast.  Mr.  Hurley  cited  this 
record  as  proof  of  his  opinion  that  booze 
was  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  effi- 
ciency in  building  ships,  since  the  Cam- 
den yards  are  in  wet  territory.  But 
Tommy  Mason,  the  hard-headed  super- 
intendent of  construction,  a  man  who 
works  in  the  yards  where  they  are 
pounding  out  the  ships,  has  a  different 
tale,  and  he  expresses  not  an  opinion, 
but  cold  facts. 

Mason's  record  with  the  Tuckahoe  was 
so  remarkable  that  Mr.  Schwab  asked 
him  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  speed 
and  efficiency  with  which  this  fabricated 
ship  was  rushed  to  completion.  He  an- 
swered in  five  words:  "No  booze;  that's 
the  secret."  When  he  was  picking  the 
men  for  the  Tuckahoe  job,  he  saw  to  it 
that  no  boozers  got  on  the  gang.  He 
made  two  exceptions  in  the  beginning. 
These  two  men  took  "a  drink  or  two"  in 
the  morning  before  starting  work.  He 
watched  them  day  by  day,  counting  the 
rivets  they  drove,  and  soon  found  that 
these  two  men  did  not  get  to  maximum 
speed  for  several  hours.    He  figured  out 


their  loss  of  efficiency  by  comparing  it 
with  the  average  number  of  rivets  driven 
by  the  sober  men.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  he  replaced  these  two  men  with 
workmen  who  let  liquor  alone.  The  "ex- 
perts" who  were  called  in  to  testify  be- 
fore Congress  were  not  competent  wit- 
nesses. Congress  should  have  had  a  few 
of  the  Tommy  Masons  who  could  give 
facts  instead  of  express  opinions. 

Emergency  war  prohibition  is  not  an 
issue  of  a  few  fanatics  and  cranks  who 
care  not  how  our  war  program  is  ef- 
fected. Booze  is  a  handicap,  and  it  is 
so  regarded  by  our  leaders  of  industry 
all  over  the  country.  An  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  wets  is  that  a  million  men 
are  engaged  in  the  brewing  industry  and 
they  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  closing  of  the  breweries.  Never  have 
they  had  an  easier  time  to  get  out  and 
get  into  something  worth  while.  We 
need  more  men  in  hundreds  of  essential 
industries.  Mr.  Hoover  states  in  his 
letter  to  the  President  on  this  question 
that  we  are  using  4,500,000  bushels  of 
grain  a  month  for  beer.  The  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  non-essential 
character  of  the  industry  and  notified 
breweries  that  they  could  have  only  50 
per  cent  as  much  coal  as  they  used  last 


year,  and  more  recently  issued  another 
warning  to  the  brewers  that  they  need 
not  hope  for  more  coal  than  was  re- 
quired to  manufacture  the  grain  already 
malted.  In  Camden,  where  the  Tucka- 
hoe was  built,  heads  of  plants  are  ask- 
ing that  the  excise  commissioners  keep 
the  saloons  closed  until  the  men  get  to 
work.  Heads  of  great  industries  every- 
where are  petitioning  that  booze  be  kept 
from  the  workmen.  Superintendents  of 
great  coal  mines  are  pleading  to  have 
booze  cut  out  so  they  can  increase  the 
coal  output.  These  are  facts  and  with 
scores  of  other  facts  of  similar  nature 
should  furnish  ample  evidence  that  the 
business  is  absolutely  non-essential  and 
should  be  stopped  at  once  as  a  war  emer- 
gency measure.  Waiting  for  the  states 
to  ratify  the  constitutional  amendment 
is  too  slow.  Stopping  absolutely  the 
wastage  of  grain,  sugar,  fuel,  transpor- 
tation, and  labor,  now  tied  up  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  other  useless, 
or  worse  than  useless  drinks,  will  help 
to  speed  up  our  war  machine.  We  should 
insist  on  Congress  passing  at  once  the 
needed  legislation. 

ft  ft  ft 
WHEATLESS  SIGNERS  RELEASED 

Those  persons  who  signed  wheatless 
until  harvest  pledges  have  been  released 
by  a  cable  from  London  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  "There  were  thousands  of  such 
persons."  said  State  Food  Administrator 
Innes  in  commenting  on  the  cablegram, 
"who  voluntarily  agreed  the  latter  part 
of  May  to  cease  the  use  of  wheat  flour 
and  wheat  products  until  such  time  as 
Mr.  Hoover  announced  a  release. 

"Their  abstinence  from  wheat  increased 
the  bread  supply  of  the  Allies  materially 
and  was  a  factor  in  the  victory  of  Allied 
and  American  arms  recently.  Those  who 
did  not  sign  the  wheatless  pledges  will 
continue  as  formerly.  The  fifty-fifty 
rule  is  still  in  force." 

ft  ft  ft 
NEW  LIMIT  ON  SUGAR 

Two  pounds  of  sugar  a  month  for  each 
person  is  the  household  limit  announced 
for  August  by  the  Food  Administration. 
The  same  limit  goes  into  effect  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  certificates  for  eating- 
houses  being  issued  on  a  basis  of  two 
pounds  of  sugar  for  each  ninety  meals 
served.  In  households  and  eating  houses 
the  two-pound  limit  must  provide  both 
for  cooking  and  table  use. 

Sugar  is  a  vital  necessity  for  men  who 
undergo  the  great  hardship  of  soldiers. 
Men  who  fight  and  who  are  forced  to 
remain  for  hours  or  days  in  the  wet 
and  mud  of  trenches  must  have  sugar  to 
rebuild  their  tissues  quickly.  Sugar  fur- 
nishes energy  as  speedily  as  alcohol  fur- 
nishes stimulant.  If  soldiers  have  plenty 
of  sugar  they  will  not  have  a  craving 
for  alcohol. 

Government  experts  have  found  that 
sugar  will  decide  battles  for,  all  things 
being  equal,  the  soldier  with  sufficient 
sugar  will  recuperate  quickly  after  the 
fatigue  of  battle  and  will  be  enabled  to 
overcome  the  antagonist  who  has  been 
curtailed  on  sugar  supplies. 

ft  ft  ft 
STRIP  OFF  THE  CAMOUFLAGE 

The  word  "camouflage"  fills  a  long- 
felt  want  in  the  English  language.  We 
never  knew  what  to  call  the  antics  of 
the  various  candidates  just  before  elec- 
tion time.  Now  when  we  see  some  of 
these  men  take  up  arms  and  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  "dear  people"  in  long- 
drawn-out  speeches,  some  of  them  not 
actually  spoken  but  sent  out  wholesale 
under  Government  frank,  write  long  open 
letters  to  the  President  or  other  public 
officials,  jump  up  in  the  air,  crack  their 
heels  together  and  smite  the  packers  or 
the  profiteers,  the  railroads,  or  almost 
anything,  we  have  a  word  which  de- 
scribes it  all  without  wasting  any  time 
or  effort  in  going  into  details.  They 
are  simply  camouflaging,  and  it  is  such 
a  fine  art  nowadays  that  it  fools  many 
a  voter. 

ft  ft  ft 
Not  "our  bit"  to  the  call,  but  our  best 
and  our  all. 


Money  for  Seed  Wheat 

THE  sum  of  five  million  dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  the  President  from 
his  war  emergency  fund  to  be  used  in  helping  farmers  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate the  past  few  years  through  crop  failures.  This  fund  will  be  admin- 
istered through  the  agency  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  financial  aid  which  will  be  furnished  banks  through  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  which  we  referred  last  week  will  help  take  care  of  thgse 
who  have  bankable  collateral,  but  this  fund  is  restricted  to  farmers  whose  credit 
and  resources  are  exhausted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  machinery  ready  at  hand  for  admin- 
istering the  fund.  In  nearly  every  county  in  Kansas  there  are  now  agricultural 
agents  or  emergency  agents  who  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  our  State  Agricultural  College.  These  men  will 
probably  pass  on  all  requests  for  aid  from  this  fund  and  will  see  that  such  require- 
ments as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  make  with  reference  to  seed-bed 
preparation  and  methods  are  met.  From  the  advance  information  it  is  likely  the 
loan  will  be  restricted  to  $3  an  acre  with  a  maximum  of  $300,  with  interest  at  6 
per  cent  payable  October  1,  1919.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Wichita  will  make 
the  loans  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  investigated  and  made  its  rec- 
ommendations. The  money  will  not  be  advanced  until  the  seeding  is  completed, 
but  a  certificate  will  be  given  which  can  be  used  as  security  for  temporary  credit. 

The  weakness  of  the  plan  is  that  the  season  is  already  far  advanced.  Plans 
should  have  been  made  and  put  in  operation  -weeks  ago  where  wheat  is  to  be  seeded 
this  fall.  Through  the  west  end  of  Kansas  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  out  wheat 
except  on  land  where  the  conditions  are  most  favorable.  It  would  in  all  probability 
be  a  sheer  waste  of  good  seed  to  plant  land  which  must  of  necessity  be  seeded 
without  proper  preparation. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  financial  help  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
farmer  who  expects  to  seed  wheat  this  fall.  The  official  announcement  from  Wash- 
ington, which  we  print  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  would  leave  this  inference. 
It  is  restricted,  however,  to  farmers  who  could  not  remain  on  the  land  and  continue 
their  production  work  without  some  sort  of  temporary  assistance  to  tide  them 
over  the  critical  period  resulting  from  successive  failures. 

Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Wichita,  and  farmers 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  federal  money  should  get  busy  at  once.  Secre- 
tary Mohler  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  urging  the  local  banks  to  get  the 
full  details  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  is  suggesting  that  the  bankers  in 
each  county  organize  and  co-operate  with  a  view  of  putting  the  plan  into  operation 
quickly  and  effectively.  His  idea  is  that  the  local  banks  should  receive  the  appli- 
cations through  a  central  committee.  In  counties  having  agricultural  agents  these 
men  would  naturally  work  with  the  committee  and  the  recommendations  could  be 
promptly  made  and  filed  with  the  land  bank.  In  this  way  all  the  individuals  in 
a  single  county  would  have  their  applications  sent  in  at  the  same  time  with  all  the 
proper  endorsements  made.  In  line  with  this  suggestion  it  would  seem  that  the 
first  step  for  the  individual  farmer  who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  emer- 
gency fund  is  to  consult  with  his  local  bank.  If  bankers  do  not  lend  their  assist- 
ance, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  application  direct  to  the  Federal  Bank  and 
from  it  receive  the  instructions  as  to  necessary  endorsement. 

This  plan  to  obtain  federal  assistance  for  unfortunate  wheat  growers  was 
initiated  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  some  six  weeks  ago.  Through 
its  efforts  the  President  and  the  Food  Administration  were  made  aware  of  the 
situation  and  the  appropriating  of  the  emergency  war  fund  is  a  result  of  the 
activity  of  the  state  board. 
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FARM  CREDIT  ON  OPEN  ACCOUNT 

Supply  Working  Capital  by  Enlar£in&  Land  Bank  Powers 

1 


ACK  of  working  capital  is  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  increasing  agri- 
cultural production.  The  farming 
husiness  does  not  have  equal  facil- 
ities with  other  lines  of  business  for  ob- 
taining on  favorable  terms  the  money 
needed.  Very  few  farmers  have  a  line 
of  credit  that  will  enable  them  to 
finance  their  operations  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  and  fixed  investment. 
David  Lubin,  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  points  out  that  a 
system  of  farm  credits  on  open  account 
capable  of  taking  care  of  this  situation 
is  an  important  war  measure  in  that 
sufficient  operating  capital  is  a  decided 
factor  in  increasing  food  production.  He 
maintains  that  the  food  situation  will 
largely  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
war;  that  we  need,  first,  increased  pro- 
duction, and  second,  decreased  cost  of 
living.  He  proposes  a  plan  for  supplying 
capital  on  open  account  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  federal  land  banks.  It 
will  require,  however,  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  land  bank  act  to  put  the 
system  in  operation.  In  showing  the 
need  of  such  a  system  and  its  feasibility, 
Mr.  Lubin  says: 

"A  rural  credit  system  has  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States;  the  land 
banks  are  in  working  order;  long-time 
mortgage  credit  is  in  operation,  and  now 
there  is  need  for  a  system  of  rural  cred- 
its on  open  account. 

"It  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  along 
that  there  is  as  much  need  for  an  open 
account  system  as  there  is  for  a  mort- 
gage system;  in  fact  more  so.  for  while 
only  a  limited  number  of  farmers  are 
interested  in  mortgage  credits .  almost 
every  farmer  would  be  interested  in  open 
account  credits. 

"They  would  t  be  interested  because 
every  farmer  has  current  expenses  in 
conducting  his  business  which  must  be 
met  either  by  cash  on  hand  or  by  get- 
ting credit.  Very  few  farmers,  if  any, 
have  the  cash  on  hand;  they  are,  there- 
fore, generally  obliged  to  meet  their  cor- 
rent  expenses  by  buying  on  credit,  by 
transacting  their  business  on  credit,  sub- 
stantially on  a  year's  time. 

"This,  in  substance,  is  an  indirect 
method  of  money  borrowing,  and  such 
indirect  borrowing  is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. For  instance,  the  price  of  a  hat,  a 
saw,  a  dress,  manure,  when  bought  for 
cash  is,  as  we  know,  quite  a  different 
matter  to  when  it  is  bought  on  credit. 

"The  countiy  storekeeper  is  generally 
blamed  for  it  all.  and  often  unjustly,  for 
buying  and  selling  as  he  does  on  long 
time  credit  he  also  is  a  victim  of  this 
vicious  system. 

"Now,  this  system  could  be  done  away 
with  at  a  stroke  if  the  farmers  were 
able  to  place  themselves  on  a  cash  basis. 
But  how  could  this  be  done? 

"It  could  be  done  under  the  present 
rural  credit  system  by  enlarging  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  twelve  fed- 
eral land  banks  so  as  to  add  to  each  of 
them  a  'department  for  farm  credits  on 
open  account.' 

"Said  department  would  issue,  at  the 
request  of  a  farmer,  a  modified  mort- 
gage in  the  form  of  a  security  certifi- 
cate drawn  up  by  the  land  bank,  re- 
corded on  the  county  records,  and  at- 
tested on  the  ~°rtifieate  by  the  county 
recorder  of  dee^_ .;. 

"This  certificate  would  be  held  by  the 
land  bank,  which  would  detach  there- 
from a  perforated  portion  which  it  would 
endorse  and  hand  to  the  applicant 
farmer.  This  detached  portion  would 
show  that  the  farmer  is  good  for  a 
stated  line  of  credit,  not  to  exceed,  as 
a  rule,  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  loan  which  he  could  obtain  on 
the  land,  or  one-sixth  of  the  land's  value; 
and  the  land  bank's  endorsement  on  the 
same  would  make  the  land  bank  respon- 
sible up  to  that  amount. 

"By  depositing  this  detached  portion 
of  the  certificate  in  a  commercial  hank 
in  any  section  of  the  Union  the  farmer 
could  then  obtain  credit  on  open  account 
at  the  rate,  say,  of  5  per  cent  per  annum 
up  to  the  stated  limit.  He  could  then 
draw  against  this  account  by  check  from 
time  to  time  as  he  would  require,  and 
would  have  the  right  to  close  the  ac- 
count at  any  time  by  paying  up  and 
withdrawing  his  certificate. 

"Would  the  operation  of  this  system 
be  a  risk  to  the  land  bank?    Since  the 


limit  of  the  open  account  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  about  one-third  of  the  value  of 
the  loan  which  this  same  land  bank 
would  be  willing  to  make  on  a  long-rime 
mortgage  loan,  the  land  bank  would,  in 
substance,  run  no  risk  whatever  by  its 
endorsement  guaranteeing  such  an  ac- 
count. 

"Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a  farm 
valued  by  the  federal  land  bank  at 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  recognized 
by  it  as  good  security  for  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  long-time  mortgage  loan.  And  let 
us  say  that  the  farmer  desires  a  line  of 
credit  on  open  account  for  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  land  bank  would  then 
proceed,  through  its  department  for  farm 
credits  on  open  account,  to  issue  the  cer- 
tificate, have  the  transaction  recorded  on 
the  county  records  and  attested  on  the 
certificate  by  the  county  recorder.  The 
next  step  would  be  for  the  land  bank 
to  endorse  the  perforated  portion  of  the 
certificate  and  detach  and  hand  same  to 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  would  then  de- 
posit it  in  a  commercial  bank  in  any 
section  of  the  Union,  when  he  would  be 
given  a  line  of  credit  on  open  account 
for  the  three  thousand  dollars,  against 
which  he  would  from  time  to  time  draw 
by  ehecks  for  any  amounts  that  he 
might  require  within  the  stated  limit. 

"The  farmer  would  have  the  right,  at 


"Under  the  proposed  system,  no;  for 
the  security  farmers  would  then  offer 
would  be  more  than  ample;  and,  besides, 
the  guarantee  by  the  federal  land  banks 
would  render  this  security  gilt-edged 
and  mobile. 

"But  what  risk  would  attach  to  the 
federal  land  banks  in  giving  this  guar- 
antee ? 

"None  at  all,  since  there  can  be  no 
risk  in  guaranteeing,  say,  three  thou- 
sand dollars  on  property  valued  at 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"But  would  not  many  farmers  object 
to  availing  themselves  of  this  system  for 
fear  of  incurring  indebtedness? 

"I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  would  see  from  the 
start  that  the  proposed  system,  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  cash  basis,  would  get  them 
out  of  debt,  would  get  them  out  of  the 
old  rut  at  last.  They  would  see  that 
the  proposed  system  would  place  them, 
as  to  banking  facilities,  on  the  same 
level  as  the  merchants.  It  would  mobil- 
ize their  assets  and  give  them  the  com- 
mand of  dynamic  money, 

"Just  as  6oon  as  the  economic  bene- 
fits accruing  under  this  system  would 
become  manifest  there  would  be  very 
few  farmers  who  would  hold  back  from 
availing  themselves  of  it. 

"And  the  time  is  opportune  for  its 


any  time,  to  close  the  account  by  paying 
up  to  the  commercial  bank  any  money 
drawn,  and  withdrawing  the  certificate. 
He  would  have  the  transaction  canceled 
on  the  county  records,  and  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  certificate  which  it  held 
against  the  farmer,  when  it  would  hand 
this  canceled  portion  of  the  certificate 
back  to  him.  The  entire  transaction 
would  thus  be  closed. 

"Under  this  system  the  farmer  would 
he  placed  on  a  cash  basis. 

"In  presenting  this  proposal  it  was  my 
intention,  first,  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
same,  and,  second,  to  enter  into  details, 
showing  the  needs  for  its  adoption.  But 
the  needs  are  so  obvious,  and  the  pro- 
posal is  so  relevant  to  these  needs,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  necessity  for  a  re- 
cital of  such  details. 

"We  all  know  that  there  is  need  for 
increased  production  and  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  question,  therefore,  remains: 
How  would  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal tend  to  increase  production  and  to 
lower  the  cost  of  farm  products  to  the 
consumer?  And  here  again  there  is 
hardly  any  need  for  a  lengthy  argument. 

"We  all  know  that  doing  business  on 
a  year's  credit  is  a  costly  luxury,  is  a 
vicious  system.  We  all  know  that  a 
year's  credit  means  10  per  cent,  25  per 
cent,  or  even  50  per  cent  higher  cost 
than  business  done  on  a  cash  basis.  Now 
then,  if  the  proposed  system  would  place 
the  farmer  on  a  cash  basis  it  would  tend 
to  increase  production  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other. 

"The  question  therefore  remains: 
Would  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem place  the  farmer  on  a  cash  basis? 

"It  certainly  would,  since  the  open 
account  would  place  the  farmer  in  a 
position  to  transact  his  business  for  cash 
during  the  whole  year. 

"But  would  not  the  farmers  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  commercial  banks  will- 
ing to  open  accounts  with  them? 


adoption.  We  need  this  system  as  a 
war  measure,  and  we  need  it  as  a  peace 
measure,  and  we  need  it  right  away. 
The  adoption  of  this  system  would  in- 
crease the  net  earnings  of  the  farmer 
by  lowering  his  cost  of  production,  at 
the  same  time  it  would  reduce  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  thus  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  living.  And  there  is  another 
reason  in  its  favor:  We  can  have  this 
system  and  have  it  right  away,  for  the 
machinery  whereby  all  this  can  be  done 
is  already  here;  it  is  here  in  the  form 
of  the  federal  land  banks." 

Mr.  Lubin  has  presented  the  plan  to 
the  Farm  Loan  Commission  through  Rep- 
resentative Julhis  Kahn.  A  letter  to 
Mr.  Kahn  throws  further  light  on  the 
proposition.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  opinion  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration which  is  quoted  in  this  letter. 
This  communication  to  Mr.  Kahn  fol- 
lows : 

"Dear  Mr.  Kahn:  I  have  your  letter 
of  December  24  in  relation  to  my  pro- 
posal of  November  10  for  farm  credits 
on  open  account.  Therein  you  say  that 
you  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  farm  loan  authorities,  and  today  I 
have  the  letter  you  forward  me,  giving 
the  opinion  of  Senator  Oeorge  W.  Nor- 
ris.  farm  loan  commissioner.  The  com- 
missioner says: 

The  proposition  has  merit.  .  .  .  Just  at 
this  time,  however,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  take  action  upon  it. 

''But  why?  And  the  commissioner 
gives  as  a  reason  that  there  has  been  a 
disturbance  in  the  market  value  of  long- 
time mortgage  bonds;  that  there  is  a 
lesser  demand  for  them  owing  to  the 
fact  that  'foreign  mortgage  companies 
and  domestic  insurance  companies  are 
curtailing  their  operations  in  the  farm 
loan  field.'  And  because  of  all  this  the 
commissioner  says: 

We  are  obliged  to  ask  for  some  tempo- 
rary assistance  from  Congress  in  the  shape 
of  an  authorization  to  the  Seeretarv  of  the 
Treasury  to  buy  a  limited  amount  of  bonds. 

"Therefore,  says  the  commissioner: 
Until   after   congressional    action    on  this 


matter  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  con- 
sider any  enlargement  of  the  system. 

"But  is  this  reason  relevant  and  ma- 
terial to  the  eause  at  issue?  The  an- 
swer depends  upon  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  proposal. 

"If  the  proposed  system  of  farm  cred- 
its ou  open  account  were  to  be  financed 
by  the  federal  land  banks  or  through 
the  sale  of  their  bonds,  then  the  com- 
missioner would  be  right.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Under  the  pro- 
posal the  function  of  the  federal  land 
banks  in  the  matter  would  be  limited  to 
issuing  to  the  farmer  the  security  cer- 
tificate on  his  land  and  guaranteeing  the 
validity  of  the  same.  It  is  the  federal 
land  bank's  guarantee  on  that  paper,  on 
that  certificate,  which  would  render  it 
acceptable  as  security  to  any  commercial 
hank  in  the  United  States. 

"Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  a 
farmer  requires  a  limit  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  on  open  account.  Say  his 
farm  is  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
If  it  is  safe  for  the  federal  land  bank  to 
loan  him  ten  thousand  dollars  on  this 
farm — as  it  now  does — how  much  safer 
would  it  be  for  the  federal  land  bank 
to  guarantee  him  a  line  of  credit  of 
three  thousand  dollars  on  this  same 
farm? 

"In  other  words,  while  the  long-time 
mortgage  loan  is  made  by  the  federal 
land  bank  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar,  the  proposed  farm  credits  on 
open  account  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  federal  land  bank  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen and  two-thirds  cents  on  the  dollar. 

"Now,  let  us  ask  which  paper  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  a  commercial  bankv 
as  security  for  an  open  account:  Would 
it  be  the  merchant's  paper,  the  value  of 
which  as  security  is  largely  arrived  at 
from  the  reports  of  Dun's  or  Bradstreefs 
mercantile  agencies,  or  would  it  be  the 
farmer's  paper,  the  security  certificate 
we  are  now  considering,  guaranteed  by 
the  federal  land  bank,  with  a  dollar  of 
assets  behind  each  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
cents  loaned?  Would  it  not  be  gilt- 
edged  in  any  commercial  bank  in  the 
United  States?  Would  it  not  place  the 
small  farmer  near  the  village  of  Milpetes, 
or  way  hack  behind  Kalamazoo,  on  as 
good  a  financial  footing  as  the  great 
wholesale  merchant  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, or  Philadelphia? 

"And  right  here  let  me  quote  a  letter 
on  this  proposal  just  received  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration, 
showing  the  present  needs  for  such  farm 
credits  on  open  account: 

Mr.  Hoover  has  received  your  kind  letter 
of  November  26,  with  your  proposal  for  sup- 
plementing the  existing  rural  credit  measure 
by  a  system  of  farm  credits  on  open  account. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  proposi- 
tion and  one  which  has  a  true  relation  to 
the  problem  of  the  Food  Administration. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  contend  is  the  problem  of  the 
farmer,  particularly  in  remote  districts,  who 
is  able  to  finance  his  business  only  once  a 
year  when  he  disposes  of  the  merchandise 
of  his  farm,  and  who  during  the  balance  of 
the  year  is  compelled  to  live  on  credit. 

Your  suggestion  is  very  valuable  to  us,  and 
we  desire  to  express  to  your  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  vour  letter.  fSlgned) 

U.  S.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

"And  the  question  remains:  Could 
the  proposal  be  put  into  operation  right 
soon,  right  now  when  we  most  need  it, 
when  we  need  it  as  a  war  measure? 

"I  believe  that  it  could,  as  the  ma- 
chinery for  doing  this  work  is  here;  it 
is  here  in  the  form  of  the  federal  land 
banks.  All  that  is  required  is  the  legis- 
lation that  would  authorize  these  federal 
land  banks  to  perform  their  service  in 
the  matter,  to  issue  and  guarantee  the 
farmer's  security  certificate.  So  far  as 
the  money  is  concerned,  that  would  be 
had  readily  enough  from  the  commercial 
banks  anywhere. 

"And  the  requisite  legislation  could, 
no  doubt,  be  had  at  short  notice  if  the 
matter  were  properly  pressed  forward. 

"And  can  we  be  indifferent  to  a  pro- 
posal which,  when  put  into  operation,  i6 
hound  to  invigorate  American  agricul- 
ture? Can  we  be  indifferent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  proposal  for  supplement- 
ing the  power  of  American  agriculture, 
so  that  it  may  the  better  perform  its 
supremely  beneficent  task  of  assisting  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  the 
thraldom  of  autocratic  slavery?" 


Tf  in  the  smallest  way  you  are  trying 
to  help  somebody,  they  you  have  become 
a  co-worker  with  Cod!  and  are  a  part  of 
the  infinite  worth    of   the  universe.— 

Minot  J.  'Savage. 


August  10,  1918 
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COST  OF  OPERATING  A  TRACTOR 

Includes  Operating  Expenses,  Repairs,  Depreciation,  and  Cost  of  Labor 


jjROBABLY  the  one  point  in  which 
the  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
tractor  will  be  more  interested 
than  in  any  other  will  be  the  cost 
of  performing  farm  operations  with  the 
tractor.  This  cost  is  made  up  of  four 
main  factors,  namely,  operating  ex- 
penses— including  fuel,  oil,  and  grease — 
repairs,  depreciation,  and  cost  of  man 
labor.  In  addition  there  will  be  some 
less  important  charges,  such  as  interest 
on  the  investment,  cost  of  housing,  time 
spent  in  caring  for  the  outfit  other  than 
repair  work,  etc. 

When  calculating  cost  of  tractor  work 
the  mistake  should  not  be  made  of  omit- 
ting any  of  the  first  four  items,  as  each 
of  them  will  amount  to  considerable  per 
unit  of  work.  The  others  mav  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  some  cases, 
although  they  must  be  included  to  ob- 
tain a  strictly  accurate  figure. 

In  order  to  give  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser an  idea  of  the  average  cost  of 
using  a  tractor,  the  figures  for  the  sizes 
most  commonly  used  have  been  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  information  coming 
from  600  Illinois  tractor  owners.  This 
information  appears  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 963.  From  the  facts  given  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  farmer  can  approximate 
the  costs  for  any  other  size  in  which  he 
may  be  interested. 

Fuel  Cost  of  Operation 
The  average  quantity  of  fuel  consumed 
per  acre  in  plowing  for  all  tractors  on 
Illinois  farms  reporting  is  two  and  one- 
half  gallons.  This  figure  does  not  vary 
materially  for  the  different-sized  out- 
fits, so  long  as  each  pulls  its  normal 
load.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  reduce 
the  fuel  consumption  somewhat  by  over- 
loading the  tractor;  that  is,  adding  one 
more  plow  bottom  than  the  machine  is 
intended  to  pull.  This  reduces  the  dis- 
tance the  machine  must  travel  to  plow 
an  acre,  and,  consequently,  results  in  a 
slight  saving  of  fuel.  The  saving  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  distance  trav- 
eled, however,  since  with  the  overload 
there  is  much  more  slippage  of  the 
wheels  and  consequent  loss  of  power. 

There  is  some  slight  difference  in  the 
fuel  consumption  between  different 
makes  of  machines,  and  also  usually  a 
slightly  lower  consumption  in  some 
makes  of  tractors  where  gasoline  is  used 
instead  of  kerosene.  These  differences, 
however,  do  not  usually  amount  to  a 
great  deal,  and  for  most  purposes  the 
figure  of  two  and  one-half  gallons  of 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene  per  acre  of 
plowing  will  be  as  nearly  accurate  as 
any  that  can  be  used  for  an  average. 

The  investigation  shows  that  less  dif- 
ficulty is  being  encountered  by  owners 
of  kerosene  tractors  in  burning  the  lower 
grade  of  fuel  than  was  indicated  in  1916. 
Slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
tractors  on  the  Illinois  farms  reporting 
are  operating  on  kerosene,  and  where 
the  machines  have  been  especially  de- 
signed to  burn  this  fuel  the  results  are 
apparently  very  satisfactory,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  present  price  of 
kerosene  as  compared  with  gasoline. 
However,  the  greater  ease  in  operating 
on  gasoline,  and  the  somewhat  greater 
certainty  of  steady  operation,  are  suffi- 
cient to  cause  many  men  to  prefer  this 
fuel  to  kerosene.  The  fuel  consumption, 
of  course,  varies  considerably,  even  with 
the  same  make  of  machine  and  under 
practically  the  same  conditions,  when 
dri  ven  by  different  operators,  as  a 
proficient  operator  will  be  able  to  make 
such  adjustments  as  will  reduce  the  fuel 
consumption  to  the  minimum,  whereas 
an  inefficient  operator  will  frequently  run 
the  outfit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
crease unduly  the  amount  of  fuel  used. 

In  this  case,  as  in  others,  a  prospec- 
tive purchaser  is  not  safe  in  assuming 
that  he  can  obtain  better  results  than 
the  average,  although  of  course  he  should 
endeavor  to  do  so.  In  making  calcula- 
tions it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  The  average  price  paid  for  gaso- 
line by  the  Illinois  tractor  owners  in 
1917  was  about  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
for  kerosene  slightly  less  than  10  cents 
per  gallon.  With  these  prices,  there- 
fore, the  fuel  cost  per  acre  for  plowing 
with  the  tractor  averaged  about  25  cents 
■where  kerosene  was  used  and  50  cents 
where  gasoline  was  used,  not  making  any 
allowance  for  warming  up  the  kerosene 
engine  with  gasoline.    All  kerosene  trac- 


tors start  and  warm  up  on  gasoline,  but 
the  quantity  used  for  this  purpose  varies 
greatly  with  different  makes  and  with 
different  operators.  The  quantity  of 
gasoline  required  for  this  purpose  is  in 
most  cases  less  than  one  gallon  per  day, 
and  the  extra  cost  for  gasoline  will  usu- 
ally not  exceed  10  cents  per  day,  and 
should  seldom  be  more  than  one  cent 
per  acre  plowed. 

Cost  of  Lubricating  Oils 

The  quantity  of  lubricating  oil  used 
with  different  outfits  showed  a  much 
greater  variation  than  the  fuel  required. 
Some  men  reported  using  nearly  a  gal- 
lon of  lubricating  oil  per  acre,  while 
many  reported  less  than  one  pint  per 
acre.  The  quantity  used  will,  of  course, 
vary  somewhat  with  the  different 
makes  of  machines,  but  the  greatest 
variation  will  be  due  to  the  idea  of  the 
operator  as  to  the  quantity  with  which 
the  engine  should  be  supplied. 

It  is  usually  false  economy  to  cut  the 
quantity  of  oil  down  too  low,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  use  more 


these  figures,  the  average  repair  charge 
per  day  for  the  two-,  three-  and  four- 
plow  outfits  of  average  price  would  be 
71  cents,  98  cents,  and  $1.24  per  day, 
respectively.  For  the  average  acreage 
covered  with  these  different-sized  rigs, 
the  repair  charge  per  acre  would  there- 
fore be  11,  11,  and  12  cents,  respec- 
tively. 

Amount  of  Depreciation 

Assuming  the  average  life  of  a  trac- 
tor to  be  seven  and  one-half  years — this 
being  the  average  of  the  answers  re- 
ceived on  this  point — the  average  annual 
depreciation  on  the  two-,  three-  and  four- 
plow  outfits  will  be  $106.67,  $140.67,  and 
$186.67,  respectively.  The  daily  charge, 
therefore,  based  on  forty-five  working 
days  per  year,  will  be  $2.37,  $3.20,  and 
$4.15,  respectively. 

The  depreciation  cost  per  acre,  based 
on  the  average  acreage  plowed  by  the 
different-sized  outfits,  will  be  36  cents, 
37  cents,  and  42  cents,  respectively. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  depreciation  charge  is  one  of  the 
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than  is  necessary  and  more  than  will 
really  be  of  benefit.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  oil  per  acre  used  in  plowing,  for 
all  tractors  reported  from  Illinois,  was 
about  three-fifths  of  a  quart.  With  oil 
at  35  cents  a  gallon — the  average  price 
paid  for  it — this  would  amount  to  51 
cents  an  acre.  The  kind  of  fuel  used 
does  not  seem  to  make  any  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  lubricating  oil 
required. 

The  quantity  of  grease,  or  "hard  oil," 
used  also  varies  widely  with  different 
machines  and  different  operators.  No 
attempt  to  obtain  definite  figures  on  this 
point  was  made,  as  it  is  of  such  minor 
importance  that  few  farmers  pay  much 
attention  to  the  quantity  used.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  consumption  will 
amount  to  one  pound  per  day  on  the 
average,  and  the  cost  is  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  cents  per  pound,  thus 
making  the  cost  of  this  item  amount  in 
most  cases  to  less  than  two  cents  per 
acre.  At  any  rate,  two  cents  an  acre 
would  be  a  reasonable  figure. 

Based  on  the  figures  given  above  for 
the  Illinois  farms  reporting,  the  average 
cost  per  acre  plowed  for  gasoline,  oil, 
and  grease,  is  about  571  cents  where 
gasoline  is  used,  and  32  \  cents  where 
kerosene  is  used. 

Repair  Expense 

According  to  the  reports  made,  the 
average  annual  repair  charge,  figured  on 
reports  of  158  operators,  was  4  per  cent 
of  the  first  cost.  The  average  number 
of  days  of  the  year  the  Illinois  operators 
used   tractors    was    forty-five.  Using 


largest  items  which  go  to  make  up  the 
total  cost  of  performing  work  with  the 
tractor,  yet  it  is  one  which  many  people 
ignore  entirely  when  figuring  tractor 
costs.  In  this  case,  too,  a  rather  long- 
life  has  been  used,  which  makes  the  de- 
preciation somewhat  lower  than  would 
be  altogether  safe  to  count  upon. 

The  cause  of  the  depreciation  cost  for 
the  four-plow  machines  being  so  much 
higher  per  acre  than  that  for  the  smaller 
rigs  is  that  the  four-plow  machines  in 
use  up  to  the  present  time  have  cost 
more  in  proportion  to  relative  working 
capacity  than  in  the  two-plow  and  three- 
plow  rigs,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  sizes  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  larger  quantities,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  production,  and  partly  to  the 
fact,  stated  elsewhere,  that  fewer  low- 
priced  machines  have  been  produced  in 
the  four-plow  size.  This  difference  un- 
doubtedly will  increase  with  increased 
production  of  the  four-plow  outfits. 
Cost  of  Man  Labor 

Comparatively  few  of  the  Illinois  trac- 
tor owners  reporting  hire  operators,  and 
in  cases  where  the  machine  is  operated 
by  hired  help  the  wages  paid  vary 
widely.  Some  men  intrust  their  ma- 
chines to  ordinary  hired  hands  at  com- 
paratively low  wages,  while  others  at- 
tempt to  secure  first-class  operators  and 
are  willing  to  pay  fairly  high  wages  to 
secure  thoroughly  competent  men. 

The  cost  per  acre  for  man  labor  will 
be  considerably  affected,  of  course,  by 
the  wages  paid,  although  in  many  cases 
a  high-priced  operator  may  do  enough 
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more  work  per  day  partly  to  offset  his 
higher  wages,  and  by  reducing  operating 
and  repair  charges  may  much  more  than 
offset  them.  The  greater  reliability  of 
the  higher-priced  operator  and  the  con- 
sequent certainty  of  having  the  work 
done  when  desired  also  has  a  value,  but 
this  cannot  be  calculated. 

To  ascertain  the  cost  per  acre  for  man 
labor  in  plowing  with  the  tractor,  in 
order  to  round  out  these  cost  figures, 
the  cost  for  man  labor  has  been  placed 
at  $3  per  day.  This  is  about  the  actual 
cost  for  operators  to  many  corn-belt 
farmers  when  cost  of  board,  etc.,  is  in- 
cluded. Using  this  figure,  the  cost  per 
acre  for  man  labor  with  the  two-,  three-, 
and  four-plow  outfits,  based  on  the  aver- 
age acreage  given,  would  be  46  cents,  34 
cents,  and  30  cents,  respectively. 
Interest  on  Investment 

The  interest  charge  on  a  tractor  is  a 
fixed  annual  charge,  and  the  interest 
cost  per  unit  of  work  obviously  will  vary 
with  the  number  of  days  the  tractor  is 
used,  decreasing  as  the  number  of  days 
used  increases.  Figure  interest  at  6  per 
cent  on  the  average  investment — one- 
half  the  first  cost — for  the  different- 
sized  tractors,  and  assuming  the  average 
number  of  days  used  annually  to  be 
forty-five,  the  average  interest  charge 
per  day  for  the  two-,  three,  and  four- 
plow  outfits  will  be  53,  73,  and  93  cents, 
respectively. 

The  interest  cost  per  acre,  based  on 
the  average  acreage  covered  by  the  dif- 
ferent-sized rigs,  would  therefore  be  8, 
8  and  9  cents,  respectively.  The  fact 
that  the  acreage  covered  per  day  by  the 
four-plow  outfit  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  cost  makes  the  inter- 
est charge  per  acre  for  this  size  higher 
than  for  either  the  two-plow  or  three- 
plow  tractor.  The  increased  acreage 
plowed  per  day  by  the  three-plow  rig  as 
compared  with  the  two-plow  rig  offsets 
the  increased  interest  charge  due  to 
higher  price.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  number  of  days  used 
annually  will  cause  a  variation  in  the 
interest  charge  per  unit  of  work. 

The  approximate  total  cost  for  plow- 
ing an  acre  with  a  tractor  under  normal 
pre-war  conditions,  as  calculated  from 
the  figures  given,  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  this  page.  This  table  gives 
the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  with  two-, 
three-,  and  four-plow  tractors,  based  on 
average  cost  of  $800.  $1,100,  and  $1,400, 
respectively,  and  a  life  of  seven  and  one- 
half  years  of  forty-five  working  days 
per  year. 

From  the  figures  given  it  will  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  arrive  at 
relative  costs  for  other  operations  with 
the  tractor.  For  all  field  operations  the 
daily  charges  for  interest,  depreciation, 
and  man  labor  will,  of  course,  be  about 
the  same,  but  must  be  divided  by  the 
acreage  covered  by  the  implement  used. 
This  acreage  will  vary  with  different 
implements.  The  fuel  and  oil  charge  will 
be  the  same  for  a  ten-hour  day  in  other 
field  operations  as  in  plowing,  provided 
the  tractor  is  loaded  to  the  same  extent. 
This,  however,  is  frequently  not  the 
case.  If  a  comparatively  light  load  is 
drawn,  the  fuel  and  oil  consumption  will 
be  somewhat  reduced,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  load.  For  stationary  work, 
if  the  engine  is  working  to  full  capacity, 
the  fuel  and  oil  charges  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  for  a  day's  work 
in  plowing,  but  no  grease  will  be  used 
on  most  machines.  This,  however,  would 
be  only  a  small  item. 

Economy  of  Tractor 

From  the  figures  given  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  cost  of  doing  plowing  or  other 
field  operations  with  a  tractor  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  with  horses  ex- 
cepting for  the  item  of  man  labor.  This 
will  average  lower  with  the  tractor  than 
where  horses  are  used,  assuming  wages 
to  be  the  same  in  each  ease. 

The  advantage  of  the  tractor,  there- 
fore, like  that  of  most  other  improved 
farm  machines,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  performing  a 
unit  of  work  as  in  the  fact  that  it  per- 
mits one  man  to  do  considerably  more 
work  within  a  given  period  of  time.  This 
has  been  true  of  practically  all  improved 
farm  machines,  even  of  the  grain  binder, 
which  is  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  inventions  of 
the  century,  which  did  not.  contrary  per- 
( Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


NE  farm  owner  near  Emporia  re- 
ports Kanred  wheat  yielding  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  bottom 
land;  another  a  yield  of  forty- 
seven  bushels,  also  on  bottom  land.  On 
an  upland  farm  near  Americus  a  field 
of  Kanred  wheat  produced  forty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  county  agent, 
H.  L.  Popenoe,  reports  that  a  carload  of 
seed  of  this  variety  will  be  distributed 
in  the  county  for  this  fall's  planting. 


Price  of  Next  Year's  Wheat 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  posi- 
tive guarantee  on  next  year's  wheat.  In 
the  event  of  peace  before  next  year's 
crop  is  marketed,  large  quantities  of 
Australian  and  Argentine  wheat  might 
be  dumped  on  the  world's  market.  This 
wheat  cannot  get  into  the  world's  trade 
now  because  no  shipping  can  be  spared 
for  the  long  trip  from  these  countries 
to  Europe. 

Wheat  growers  should  have  some  as- 
surance of  next  year's  prices.  Questions 
are  already  being  asked  on  this  point. 
Congressman  Shouse  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict in  Kansas  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Food  Administration  and  reports  in 
an  interview  given  out  last  week  that 
he  feels  justified  in  predicting  a  proc- 
lamation guaranteeing  the  price  for  1019 
wheat  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  1918 
crop.  This  is  within  the  authority  of 
the  President  by  the  provision  of  the 
Food  Control  Bill.  At  Mr.  Hoover's  re- 
quest Congressman  Shouse  prepared  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  for  him  to 
present  to  the  President  before  he  left 
for  Europe. 

Action  of  this  kind  is  justified  because 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  farmers  who 
are  being  asked  to  put  out  maximum 
acreages  of  wheat  at  unusual  expense  be 
given  assurance  that  they  will  not  suffer 
loss.  This  might  easily  happen  if  peace 
should  come  in  the  next  sixteen  months 
and  the  accumulated  stocks  now  tied  up 
be  thrown  on  the  mai'ket. 


Live-Stock  Farm  Partnership 

A  reader  of  Kansas  Fakmek  in  South- 
west Kansas  who  signs  himself  "Cow- 
man" puts  up  an  interesting  partnership 
proposition  in  the  handling  of  a  live- 
stock ranch  or  farm.    He  says: 

"I  am  rapidly  getting  into  the  class 
known  as  'old,  gray,  and  toothless.'  I 
have  two  sons.  One  is  twenty-seven, 
married,  has  a  family,  lives  in  a  tenant 
house  on  the  ranch,  and  works  for  me 
for  wages.  He  has  fifty  head  of  cattle 
of  his  own.  He  is  entitled  to  pasture 
during  summer  for  seventy-five  head  as 
a  wedding  present..  He  has  had  parts 
of  four  years  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  in  the  live  stock  and  farming 
line.  He  is  an  expert  cowboy  and  looks 
after  the  stock.  The  other  boy  will  be 
twenty-one  this  summer.  He  has  had 
one  term  in  mechanics  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  a  short  course  in  an 
engine  school.    He  is  the  farm  mechanic. 

"I  have  a  stock  ranch.  There  is  nearly 
six  thousand  acres,  mostly  rough  land 
suitable  only  for  grazing,  with  four  hun- 
dred acres  along  the  creeks  in  cultiva- 
tion. I  am  pretty  well  stocked  up  on 
farm  machinery,  tractor,  plows,  disks, 
binders,  etc. ;  have  ten  head  of  work 
horses  and  mules,  one  hundred  head  of 
yearling  heifers,  one  hundred  'twos,'  and 
over  three  hundred  cows  with  the  pres- 
ent season's  calf  crop. 

"It  has  been  my  practice  to  sell  the 
steer  calves  in  the  fall  and  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  dry,  old,  or  cull  cows, 
putting  the  heifers  in  their  place  to  keep 
the  herd  up.  We  grow  as  much  of  the 
feed  required  as  we  can  and  buy  'cake' 
and  fodder  for  the  balance.  I  would  like 
the  ranch  continued  along  this  line.  The 
rattle  are  high-grade  Herefords;  the 
males  used  have  been  registered  for 
twenty  years. 

"What  I  want  is  this — to  put  these 
hoys  on  a  percentage  basis;  I  to  furnish 
the  ranch,  stock  and  equipment,  and  pay 
the  taxes;  the  hoys  to  do  the  work  or 
hire  and  board  such  help  as  they  may 
have  to  have,  and  to  buy  such  feed  as 
they  fail  to  grow.  The  fact  that  they 
each  have  some  stock  complicates  it 
somewhat.  How  should  we  share?  On 
wheat  farms  here  where  the  land  owner 
furnishes  everything,  he  gets  one  half. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  stock  ranch  would 
be  quite  different.    Any  ideas  you  can 


give  me  along  this  line  will  be  thankfully 
received.  I  want  to  encourage  good  work 
in  the  boys  by  letting  their  profits  de- 
pend on  their  work." 

We  asked  P.  E.  McNall,  specialist  in 
farm  management  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  to  study  over  this  problem  and 
offer  some  suggestions.  He  says  in 
reply : 

"The  general  method  of  stock  share 
renting  consists  of  the  land  owner  bal- 
ancing his  capital  which  is  invested  in, 
land  and  buildings  against  the  renter's 
time,  team,  and  machinery.  All  cattle 
and  other  productive  stock  are  usually, 
owned  together  and  all  expenses,  except 
taxes,  and  all  receipts  are  divided  equally 
between  the  land  owner  and  the  tenant. 

"The  case  mentioned  by  the  'Cowman' 
is  different  from  the  foregoing  in  that 
the  land  owner  furnishes  the  work  stock, 
machinery,  and  part  of  the  cows,  while 
the  tenants,  or  boys  in  this  case,  furnish 
the  remainder  of  the  cows  and  pay  all 
operating  expenses,  excluding  taxes.  In 
addition  to  this  the  one  boy  seems  to 
have  summer  pasture  for  seventy-five 
head  of  cows,  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  had  the 
owner  furnished  all  of  the  cows  and  the 


boys  paid  all  of  the  expenses,  the  in- 
come could  still  be  divided  half  to  the 
land  owner  and  one-fourth  to  each  of 
the  hoys.  With  the  boys  furnishing 
part  of  the  cattle,  however,  and  with 
one  of  the  boys  having  pasture  for 
seventy-five  head  of  stock  which  is  put 
into  the  partnership,  he  should  receive 
more  than  the  other  boy  and  they  should 
both  receive  more  than  one-half  of  the 
returns.  Probably  the  best  way  to  get 
at  the  summer  pasture  for  the  seventy- 
five  head  of  cattle  would  be  on  a  cash 
basis.  That  is,  give  the  boy  a  bonus  of 
so  many  dollars  for  the  summer  pasture 
which  would  then  be  pooled  with  the 
other  pasture.  The  share  of  the  two 
boys  could  then  be  figured  more  nearly 
alike. 

"It  would  probably  he  equitable  to 
figure  the  father  receiving  half  of  the 
proceeds  from  his  share  of  the  cows 
while  the  boys  receive  the  other  half 
plus  the  proceeds  from  their  own  cows. 
As  an  example,  let  us  assume  that  the 
father  owns  three  hundred  head  of  cows 
which  are  in  the  partnership  and  the 
boys  each  own  fifty  head,  making  the 
total  of  four  hundred  head  of  cows  for 
the  boys  to  handle.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  returns  from  the  four  hundred  head 
of  cattle  are  $12,000  for  the  year,  which 
would  he  $30  per  head.  The  father  in 
this  case  would  receive  one-half  of  the 
returns  from  three  hundred  head,  which 
amounts  to  $4,500.  The  boys  would  re- 
ceive the  other  $4,500  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two.  In  addition 
to  this  they  would  each  receive  one-half 
of  the  $3,000,  which  represents  the  in- 
crease from  the  one  hundred  head  of 
cows  which  they  own.  Then  one-half  of 
the  $4,500,  or  $2,250,  plus  one-half  of 
the  $3,000,  or  $1,500,  equals  $3,750,  or 
the  share  of  each  of  the  boys,  while  the 
father  receives  $4,500  for  his  share.  To 
the  older  boy's  share  must  be  added, 
however,  the  cash  bonus  which  is  given 
to  him  by  the  father  for  the  summer 
pasture  for  the  seventy-five  head  of 
cattle. 

"In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the 
father  buys  the  new  machinery  and  work 


stock  which  may  be  needed  for  the  place 
while  the  boys  keep  up  the  repairs  of 
the  same.  Any  increase  in  the  herd  of 
cows  for  the  father  would  be  made  from 
his  share  of  the  increase  of  proceeds. 
This  arrangement  would  seem  to  give  the 
boys  the  better  end  of  the  bargain,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  father 
does  not  run  the  risk  that  the  boys  do, 
since  they  are  paying  all  operating  ex- 
penses. In  case  of  a  complete  failure 
of  the  calf  crop,  all  the  father  would  be 
out  for  the  year  would  be  taxes  and 
possibly  some  loss  from  cows,  while  the 
boys  would  be  out  all  running  expenses 
in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  calf 
crop. 

"The  foregoing  assumes  that  the 
father  is  going  to  keep  full  interest  in 
practically  all  of  the  cows.  The  crop 
sales  are  usually  divided  half  and  half." 


Silo-Filling  Machinery 

A  great  many  silos  will  be  put  up  this 
summer  and  fall.  Putting  up  silos  in- 
volves adding  to  the  equipment  of  the 
farm  silo-filling  machinery.  In  neigh- 
borhoods where  a  number  of  new  silos 
are  to  be  built  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  begin  planning  right  now  on 


the  filling  of  these  silos.  Orders  for  the 
necessary  machinery  should  be  sent  in  at 
once.  There  are  sure  to  be  delays  as  a 
result  of  war  conditions,  and  silage  is 
a  crop  that  cannot  wait  very  long  when 
the  time  comes  to  put  it  into  the  silo. 

The  necessary  labor  must  also  be  given 
consideration.  Co-operation  in  silo  fill- 
ing is  almost  necessary.  Perhaps  this 
will  more  naturally  follow  as  more  silos 
are  put  up.  Sometimes  the  one  lone 
man  in  a  community  with  a  silo  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  the  help  he  needs  at  fill- 
ing time.  When  a  number  of  farmers 
have  silos  and  are  all  interested  in  get- 
ting their  silos  filled,  co-operative  silo- 
filling  clubs  can  be  formed.  This  not 
only  makes  it  possible  to  solve  the  labor 
question,  but  it  uses  machinery  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  As  scarce  as 
labor  is  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
probably  no  other  way  in  which  the 
silo-filling  job  can  be  handled  than  by 
co-operation  among  neighbors. 


Stack  the  Grain 

The  scattering  showers  over  the  state 
have  delayed  threshing.  There  are  not 
enough  threshing  outfits  to  do  all  the 
work  as  promptly  as  it  should  be  done 
if  it  is  planned  to  thresh  from  the  shock. 
As  long  as  the  shocks  stand  in  the  field, 
plowing  is  delayed.  Since  early  work  is 
so  important  in  preparing  for  next  year's 
crop,  this  is  a  serious  drawback.  Grain 
left  standing  in  the  shock  is  also  likely 
to  be  damaged  in  the  course  of  time 
both  by  the  bleaching  effect  of  the  sun 
and  rain  and  by  actual  sprouting  in  some 
cases.  Many  fields  are.  growing  up  to 
weeds  while  the  owners  are  waiting  for 
a  machine. 

The  state  threshing  committee  of  the 
Food  Administration  is  frowning  on  the 
threshing  of  damp  grain  because  too 
much  wheat  is  wasted  due  to  the  grain 
not  being  beaten  out  of  the  heads.  The 
matter  of  stacking  in  the  various  coun- 
ties is  being  left  to  the  local  threshing 
committees,  these  men  being  expected  to 
use  their  own  judgment  and  have  abso- 
lute jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  advis- 


ing or  urging  wheat  growers  to  stack  If 
it  seems  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  Some  of  our  best  farm- 
ers never  think  of  waiting  very  long 
for  a  threshing  machine,  but  go  ahead 
and  stack  if  a  machine  is  not  available 
at  the  proper  time. 


Record  Meat  Purchase 

The  United  States  is  sending  enormous 
quantities  of  meat  abroad.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  we 
have  exported  more  meat  than  was  sent 
abroad  in  any  single  year  of  the  three 
preceding.  Our  army,  which  is  the  best 
fed  army  of  all  the  Allies,  is  taking  large 
quantities  of  meat.  A  soldier  eats  prob- 
ably on  an  average  twice  as  much  meat 
as  he  consumed  in  civil  life.  The  Quar- 
termaster's Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  just  placed  an  order 
with  the  Chicago  packers  for  9,950,000 
pounds  of  bacon  and  134  million  pounds 
of  canned  beef.  It  will  take  1,900.000 
hogs  to  produce  the  bacon,  and  on  the 
basis  of  prices  at  the  time  the  order  was 
given  producers  will  get  $80,000,000  for 
the  hogs  required.  About  900,000  cattle 
will  be  required  for  the  beef  order,  val- 
ued at  about  $50,000,000.  The  packers 
are  planning  night  and  day  shifts  in 
order  to  get  out  these  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  meat  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Sudan  Grass  Hay 

A  reader  asks  about  making  Sudan 
grass  hay.  He  is  having  his  first  ex- 
perience with  this  crop  and  does  not 
know  at  what  stage  to  cut  it  to  get  the 
best  results. 

The  best  hay  will  result  from  cutting 
Sudan  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom. 
After  the  seeds  form  and  ripen  the  hay 
becomes  more  woody  and  coarse.  Sudan 
grass,  however,  does  not  deteriorate  so 
rapidly  with  advanced  maturity  as  does 
most  other  hay  and  forage  crops.  Some 
growers  who  wish  to  save"  the  seed  let 
it  ripen  and,  after  threshing,  feed  the 
straw.  They  report  that  the  Sudan 
grass  straw  makes  an  excellent  rough 
feed. 

When  Sudan  grass  is  seeded  reason- 
ably early  and  cut  in  the  bloom  for  hay 
it  will  come  on  and  make  quite  a  lux- 
uriant second  growth  which  can  be  used 
for  pasture.  Even  when  allowed  to  ma- 
ture seed  there  will  be  an  aftermath 
which  can  be  pastured. 

When  Sudan  is  sown  broadcast  for 
hay  there  is  probably  no  better  method 
of  harvesting  the  crop  than  to  mow  it 
and  handle  it  much  as  cane  hay  or  mil- 
let hay  is  handled. 


Grasshoppers  in  East  Kansas 

Grasshoppers  are  doing  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  damage  in  Eastern 
Kansas  counties.  In  some  instances 
leaves  of  orchards  have  been  stripped 
and  corn  eaten  to  stubs  before  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  located.  It  is  im- 
portant in  fighting  grasshoppers  to  do 
the  poisoning  as  soon  as  they  begin 
working  on  a  new  crop.  The  poison 
bran  mash,  the  formula  for  which  we 
have  printed  in  recent  issues,  is  being 
used  by  the  ton  in  Western  Kansas 
counties  with  the  greatest  success.  We 
find  some  of  the  Eastern  Kansas  farm- 
ers seem  a  little  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  destroying  the 
pests.  Some  fear  that  stock  will  b" 
poisoned.  Our  experiment  station  people 
who  have  worked  for  several  years  in 
the  field  with  the  poison  mixture  are 
positive  in  their  statements  that  there 
is  no  danger  if  the  mixture  is  spread 
broadcast  and  never  put  out  in  piles. 


Sell  Scrap  Iron 

On  every  farm  there  is  a  big  accumu- 
lation of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  the  form 
of  wornout  and  discarded  machinery.  All 
this  material  should  be  made  over  into 
new  castings.  We  are  constantly  re- 
placingiwornout  machinery  with  new  and 
more  modern  equipment.  Prices  are  high 
on  the  scrap  material  and  it  will  help 
out  the  steel  industry  and  contribute  to 
the  war  program,  to  turn  in  all  the  old 
machinery. 

Love  the  spot  where  you  are,  and  the 
friends  God  has  given  you.  and  be  sure 
to  expect  everything  good  of  them.— 
John  Albee. 
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Cost  of  Operating  Tractor 


(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

hapS  to  general  opinion,  decrease  the  cost 
of  harvesting  wheat  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  did  increase  about  eightfold 
the  acreage  which  one  man  could  handle. 

Men  who  hope  to  reduce  greatly  the 
cost  of  farming  operations  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tractor  should  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  and  also  the  fact  that  few  trac- 
tor owners  mention  as  an  advantage  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  performing  farm 
work.  Judging  by  the  experience  of 
tractor  users,  it  is  not  safe  to  expect 
any  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
farm  operations  per  acre  through  the 
use  of  the  tractor,  but  it  is  safe  to  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  increase  the  crop  acre- 
age to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  crops 
which  one  man  can  raise. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  with  a 
tractor  as  above  outlined  in  most  eases 
cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the 
cost  of  doing  it  with  horses,  since  on 


farms  where  tractors  are  used  a  num- 
ber of  horses  generally  are  retained,  and 
any  comparison,  therefore,  must  be  made 
between  the  cost  of  operating  the  farm 
with  horses  alone  and  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating with  the  tractor  and  a  certain 
number  of  horses.  Not  infrequently 
horses  stand  idle  while  the  tractor  is 
being  used  for  field  work  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  help  available  to  use 
them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  such  cases 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
must  be  considered  when  figuring  the 
cost  of  farm  operations,  since  they  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  farm  power  plant 
as  is  the  tractor. 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
not  only  should  the  relative  expense  of 
operation  with  the  two  methods  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  relative  results. 
The  increased  crop  acreage  and  conse- 
quent increase  in  incomes  which  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tractor  will  often  make 
possible  may  much  more  than  offset  a 
slight  increase  in  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  farm. 


LIVE   STOCK  ITEMS 


HE  present  light  cattle  situation  is 
such  that  many  of  the  leading 
cattlemen  are  urging  a  further 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  beef 
carcasses  on  Government  contracts.  Con- 
ferences have  recently  been  held  at  the 
stock  yards  between  commission  men 
and  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
this  point.  The  present  United  States 
beef  carcass  minimum  for  Government 
uses  both  here  and  abroad  is  435  pounds. 
One  of  the  missions  of  Joseph  P.  Cotton 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time  is  to  have 
our  European  Allies  take  lighter  beeves. 

The  conditions  over  much  of  the  cat- 
tle country  have  been  such  as  to  make 
the  supply  of  light  beeves  at  this  time 
above  the  normal.  For  that  reason  it 
is  urgent  that  the  minimum  be  reduced 
to  an  even  lower  weight  than  that  estab- 
lished in  June.  There  is  also  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  advisability  of  remov- 
ing the  ban  against  serving  beef  at  all 
meals  as  a  measure  for  overcoming  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists. 


Royal  Stock  Show  in  Old  Home 

The  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  and 
best  expositions  ever  held.  It  will  go 
back  to  its  old  home  in  the  stock  yards. 
This  is  one  of  the  features  that  will  be 
especially  pleasing  to  old-time  visitors. 
The  big  new  sheep  barn  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  yards  will  be  used  for  the 
show  ring.  The  pens  will  be  torn  out 
in  this  building,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  yards,  and  it  will  be  converted 
into  an  arena  for  judging  purposes.  A 
large  amount  of  floor  space  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  other  sheep  barns  also,  these 
opening  on  the  large  barn  so  as  to  han- 
dle the  exhibits  in  an  ideal  way.  The 
Royal  this  year  will  be  held  November 
18  to  23,  which  fits  in  with  the  Inter- 
national at  Chicago.  Royal  exhibitors 
can  ship  directly  to  the  International 
Show  in  Chicago. 

The  big  fair  at  Dallas,  one  of  the  big- 
gest state  fairs  in  the  country,  cannot 
be  held  this  year  on  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment using  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings for  aviation  training  purposes.  This 
will  release  all  the  Texas  exhibits  for 
the  Royal. 


Hog  Campaign  Successful 

Although  definite  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  given  out  a  statement  that  the 
campaign  made  last  fall  to  increase  pork 
production  at  least  15  per  cent  this  year 
has  been  successful.  From  the  reports 
received  practically  every  state  has  done 
its  part  in  obtaining  the  increase,  and 
some  have  produced  more  than  their 
quota.  The  Department  figures  for  April 
1  on  brood  sows  show  an  increase  of  9i 
per  cent  over  the  number  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago. 

Weather  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able during  March  and  April  over  almost 
all  the  hog  producing  country,  and  this 
resulted  in  a  larger  percentage  of  pigs 
being  raised  than  for  a  number  of  years 
past. 


Protect  Lambs  from  Parasites 

Sheep  growers  should  guard  against 
stomach  worms,  these  parasites  nearly 
always  becoming  more  troublesome  the 


longer  sheep  are  kept  on  the  same  farm. 
The  ewe  lambs  being  kept  back  for  the 
breeding  flock  will  need  attention  all 
summer.  It  is  much  safer  and  a  better 
policy  to  prevent  the  lambs  from  becom- 
ing infested  with  worms  than  to  rely  on 
curing  them.  The  most  practical  pre- 
ventative measure  is  frequent  change  of 
pasture.  If  the  lambs  can  be  kept  all 
summer  long  where  sheep  did  not  run 
the  previous  year,  there  is  little  danger 
of  infection.  If  practical,  the  lambs 
should  be  changed  to  fresh  pasture  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  wheat  or  oats 
stubble  which  has  not  been  plowed 
makes  a  good  place  for  the  lambs  to 
run.  The  stubble  left  where  hay  has 
been  removed  is  also  a  good  place,  and 
sure  to  be  free  from  the  parasites.  Dur- 
ing August  lambs  can  run  in  the  corn 
field.  They  will  clean  up  the  weeds  and 
grass  and  be  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
infected  with  stomach  worms.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  have  access  to  clean, 
fresh  water,  and  salt  should  be  kept  be- 
fore them  at  all  times.  Stagnant  pools 
and  water  holes  are  very  apt  to  be  in- 
fested with  parasites. 


Swine  Show  at  Topeka  Fair 

Two  new  modern  swine  barns  have 
been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  To- 
peka fair  grounds.  There  will  now  be 
eight  buildings  used  exclusively  for  hogs. 
Present  indications  are  that  this  year's 
hog  show  will  be  the  biggest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Free  Fair.  Exhibitors  should 
get  their  entries  in  early  so  that  reserva- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  stock. 

In  connection  with  the  hog  show  will 
be  held  the  Kansas  Poland  China  futu- 
rity and  the  Kansas  Duroc  Jersey  futu- 
rity. These  are  held  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  record  associations 
for  these  two  breeds. 

The  Hampshire  hog  show  will  also  be 
a  strong  feature  this  year,  as  both  the 
Kansas  Hampshire  Breeders'  Association 
and  the  American  Hampshire  Swine  Rec- 
ord Association  have  offered  cash  pre- 
miums in  addition  to  those  offered  by 
the  fair  association. 


Stock  Yards  Receipts  in  June 

Receipts  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at 
thirty-six  cities  in  June  show  increases 
over  receipts  in  June,  1917,  according  to 
the  monthly  report  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  The  June  totals  for 
the  two  years  covering  all  the  larger 
cities,  with  1918  figures  given  first,  are: 
Cattle,  1,580,920,  1.544.299;  hogs,  2,596,- 
619,  2,472,090;  and  sheep,  1,247,115,  1,- 
042,235.  Although  previous  monthly  re- 
ports have  shown  increases  in  one  or 
two  classes  of  live  stock,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  is  the  first  time  increased 
receipts  are  reported  for  all  three  classes 
of  live  stock,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  in 
the  same  month. 


Meat  Exports  to  Europe 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  President  in 
which  he  summarizes  the  work  of  the 
Food  Administration,  Mr.  Hoover  states 
that  the  shipments  of  meats  and  fats  to 
Allied  destinations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  and  1918  amounted  to  over  three 
billion  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  844,- 
600,000  pounds  over  the  shipments  of 
the  year  preceding. 


The 
Better 
Way 


THE  FARMER  who  can  get  stable  manure 
to  spread  on  his  fields  this  year  and  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  take  care  of  it  and  spread  it 
properly,  is  losing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
make  his  farm  pay  handsomely.  No  farmer  can 
possibly  raise  too  much  of  any  of  the  staple  crops 
in  these  times.  Increased  acreage  is  pretty  nearly 
out  of  the  question;  labor  and  power  are  too  hard 
to  get.  There  is  a  better,  easier,  less  expensive  way 
to  grow  bigger  crops.  Save  stable  manure,  add 
phosphate  as  your  soil  requires,  and  spread  it  in  a 
thin,  even  coat  with  a  widespreading 

Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 
Begin  right  after  harvest.  With  one  of  these  machines, 
and  no  additional  power  or  help,  you  can  increase  immediata 
yields,  and  put  your  soil  in  better  condition  for  future  crops. 
They  are  low,  light  draft,  narrow  box  machines,  each  made 
in  three  handy  sizes — small,  medium  and  large.  The  entira 
load  is  spread  in  3  to  5  minutes,  in  an  even  coat  that  extends 
well  beyond  the  rear  wheel  tracks.  See  the  machine  at  the 
local  dealer's  place  of  business  —  or  write  us. 

Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a  scarcity  of 
farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the 
United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as  soon  as 
our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian.  Those  who  respond 
to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from  Canadian 
Boundary  Points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to  all  Harvest 
Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission  into  Canada  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  wages,  railway  rates  and 
routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Branches  at  Dodge  City,  Hays,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Parsons,  Topeka  or 

Wichita. 


Our  slaughterable  animals  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  not 
appreciably  greater  in  numbers  than  the 
year  before,  and  in  hogs  they  were  prob- 
ably less.  The  increase  in  shipments  is 
due  to  conservation  and  the  extra  weight 
of  animals  added  by  our  farmers.  The 
full  effect  of  these  efforts  began  to  bear 
their  best  results  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  when  the  exports  to  the 
Allies  'were  2,133,100,000  pounds,  as 
against  1,266,500,000  pounds  in  the  same 
period  of  the  year  before.  This  compares 
with  an  average  of  801,000,000  pounds 
of  total  exports  for  the  same  half  years 
in  the  three-year  pre-war  period. 


Labette  County  Pig  Club 

Probably  the  largest  pig  club  in  the 
state  is  the  one  organized  in  Labette 
County  July  24  with  a  membership  of 
seventy-five  boys  and  girls,  most  of 
them  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Parsons. 
Each  member  owns  a  pure -bred  Duroc 


Jersey  pig  between  eight  and  twelve 
weeks  of  age. 

The  club  was  organized  by  Charles  L. 
Gastineau,  assistant  emergency  county 
club  leader,  and  F.  T.  Rees,  emergency 
county  agricultural  agent.  Parsons  banks 
furnishing  the  capital  and  taking  the 
notes  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  payment. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Chauncey  Dennis;  vice-presi- 
dent, Kenneth  McC'lure;  secretary,  Rich- 
ard Arnett. 

In  this  county  the  Parsons  public 
schools  are  co-operating  with  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  supporting 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 


Your  part  in  the  war  is  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible,  consume  as  little 
as  necessary,  and  loan  your  savings  to 
the  Government.  Are  you  facing  your 
task  as  cheerfully  as  our  fighting  men 
face  theirs? 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL 

KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

HUTCHINSON,  SEPTEMBER  14-21,  1918 
The  Big  Annual  Event  of  the  Great  Southwest 

Organized  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.    Conducted  by  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  —  INSPIRATIONAL  —  ENTERTAINING 

A  Great  Live  Stock  Show  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm,  Orchard,  Garden 
or  the  Home.    The  Greatest  Entertainment  offered  in  the  year, 
both  day  and  night. 

"THE  WORLD'S  WAR" 
An   Unprecedented   Pyrotechnic   Spectacle,    Five  Nights 

Grand  Music  and  Clean  Vaudeville  and  Animal  Shows.    Horse  Racing  four 
days.   Automobile  Racing  two  days. 
Send  for  catalog  and  make  your  entries  early.   For  information,  write 

H.  S.  THOMPSON  Pres.  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secy. 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  ONLY 


Lace  Curtains 

Butcher  Sets 

Maps 

Rings 

Rugs 


Carving  Sets 

Knife  Sharpeners 

Pictures 

Books 

Furniture 


Set  Dishes 
Pocket  Knives 
Music 
Watches 


Get  Our  Free  Coupons  and  Save  Them 

Do  you  know  about  Kansas  Farmer  FREE  COUPONS? 
If  not,  write  us  today.  It  means  money  to  you.  Every  coupon 
is  exchangeable  for  either  goods  or  money.  THE  COUPONS 
ARE  FREE  TO  YOU. 

SPECIAL. — Clip  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us 
today  and  we  will  send  you  one  Coupon  redeemable  in 
either  goods  or  cash. 

Write  for  information  as  to  how  and  where  to  get  the 
Coupons.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 


Coupon  Dept. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Sweet  Corn  Fodder 

If  you  have  a  good  patch  of  sweet 
corn,  cut  the  fodder  and  feed  it  to  the 
cows  as  soon  as  the  roasting  ears  have 
been  picked.  There  is  nothing  better  to 
help  out  the  pasture  than  green  sweet- 
corn  fodder.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Dairy  Club  should  watch  the  sweet-corn 
patch  and  get  permission  to  harvest 
every  stalk  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  picked. 
It  will  save  feed  and  help  keep  the  cows 
giving  milk  when  the  pastures  get  short. 

Brown  County  Silos 

Brown  County  is  evidently  building 
her  fair  share  of  the  new  silos  this  year. 
In  a  letter  just  received  from  C.  W. 
Yoder  he  eays  seven  tile  block  silos  are 
to  be  built  near  the  town  of  Morrill  this 
season.  On  these  farms  the  whole  crop 
will  be  saved  and  turned  into  beef  or 
milk.  _  Good  silos  are  investments  that 
oftentimes  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a 
vear  or  two. 


Men,  Women,  Boys 
and  Girls 

Read  the  following  list  of  valuable  articles.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  list  that  you  want?  They  are  all  or  any  of  them 
given  FREE  in  exchange  for  Kansas  Farmer  Coupons. 

FREE-COUPON  ARTICLES-FREE 


Buys  the   New  Butterfly  ■ 

Junior  No.  StH.  Light  run- 
ning*  easy   cleaning,  close 


^  skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 

teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  opto  No.  8 

«A°i»ve>eBMrc  TDIAI  Earns  Ito  own  cost  and  ^1*5.000^ 
311  DATS   rRtG  1  RIAL  more  by  whet  it  saves      now  in  ute 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog- folder  and  "direct-from- 
factory' '  offer.   Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  nave  money. 

ftLSftUGH-BSUER  CO..  2161  Marshall  Blvd..  CHiCftSO 


ing  dairy  cows  and  carefully  saving  and 
spreading  the  manure.  At  present  prices 
of  crops,  a  ton  of  manure  is  worth  $4.20. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  but  a  statement 
based  on  actual  figures  in  which  the 
value  of  the  increased  production  from 
manure  has  been  calculated.  When  we 
see  the  soil  improve  and  produce  larger 
crops  each  year  we  can  feel  that  here 
is  a  source  of  profit  that  must  not  be 
overlooked. 


Credit  Manure  from  Cows 

The  dairyman  should  not  fail  to  credit 
his  cows  with  the  fertilizing  value  they 
produce.  Land  that  has  been  farmed  a 
long  time  can  be  brought  back  to  its 
original  state  of  productivity  by  keep- 


Tf  you  actually  knew  that  by  buying 
only  those  things  you  absolutely  needed 
and  by  putting  your  savings  into  War 
Savings  Stamps  you  could  save  lives, 
would  you  do  it?  Take  the  word  of  the 
President  that  you  do  save  lives  when 
you  do  this. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Two  Classes  of  Dairymen 


HERE  is  a  lot  of  work  connected 
with  dairying,  and  many  dairy- 
men are  on  the  verge  of  distrac- 
tion these  days  when  it  is  so  hard 
to  get  help  on  the  farm.  The  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  divides  dairy- 
men into  two  general  classes.  He  says 
that  every  once  in  a  while  he  runs  across 
one  who  seems  to  be  so  supremely  con- 
tented with  his  lot  that  he  has  come  in 
his  own  mind  to  put  this  kind  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  It  is  the  dairyman  who, 
in  all  probability,  has  a  small,  well-kept 
farm,  a  herd  of  ten  to  twenty  good  cows 
— as  likely  as  not  registered  pure-breds 
— who  milks  and  cares  for  them  himself, 
who  loves  them  and  loves  to  work  with 
them  and  who  is  making  money  out  of 
them.  He  knows  his  cows  as  "Pet,"  and 
"Daisy,"  and  "Crumpy,"  and  nothing 
goes  wrong  with  his  pets  without  at- 
tracting his  attention.  Such  is  the  man 
who  belongs  to  the  class  of  contented, 
non-worrying  dairymen. 

Contrast  this  class  with  the  dairyman 
— of  whom  we  have  many — whose  busi- 
ness is  too  big  for  him,  who  is  trying 
to  spread  out  over  a  big  weed-covered, 
half-cultivated  and  half-eared-for  farm 
and  who  hopes  to  gratify  his  ambition 
by  a  large  number  of  indifferent  cows, 
none  of  which  he  or  his  help  know  any- 
thing individually  about  and  care  less. 
In  numbers  he  can  make  a  show,  but 
generally  he  is  in  a  rush  to  make  a 
clean-up  and  get  away  from  the  dairy 
business  at  the  first  opportunity.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  not  even  for  the  hired  help,  and 
in  the  average  case  this  class  of  dairy- 
man is  not  getting  ahead  as  substan- 
tially as  is  the  other  class  and  instead 
of  getting  satisfaction  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  is  leading  a  life  of  misery. 

If  you  study  the  dairy  business  in 
California,  says  this  writer,  you  will  find 
just  this  situation — on  one  hand  success- 
ful, prosperous,  small  dairymen  with 
good  cows,  who  have  their  business  well 
in  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  so-called 
"big"  dairyman,  too  often  making  little 
or  no  progress  and  operating  under  a 
burden  of  debt  and  with  an  unsystematic 
and  unprofitable  enterprise.  Success  in 
any  line  of  business  is  measured  by  one's 
grasp  of  its  details.  The  dairy  business 
is  essentially  one  of  details  and  these 
often  overwhelm  the  would-be  dairyman. 

Lime  Water  for  Separator 

We  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
ever  tried  using  lime  water  to  keep  the 
hand  separator  sweet.  Washing  the  sep- 
arator after  the  evening  work  is  done  is 
a  job  all  dislike.  As  the  machine  runs, 
particles  of  dirt  and  any  foreign  sub- 
stances are  thrown  to  the  outside  of  the 
bowl.  The  sticky  material  remaining 
after  the  milk  and  cream  has  passed 
through  the  machine  is  ealled  separator 
slime.  It  is  alive  with  germs  and  will 
contaminate  the  milk  at  the  next  sep- 
aration unless  the  separator  is  washed 
and  carefully  sterilized.  Some  persons 
simply  rinse  the  separator  at  night  and 
let  it  stand  until  the  morning's  milk  is 
run  through  before  giving  it  a  thorough 
washing.  This  is  fatal  to  the  quality 
of  the  cream.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  by  careful  rinsing  in  cold  water  and 
then  placing  the  separator  parts  in  a 
solution  of  lime  water  the  germs  will 
be  destroyed,  or  at  least  kept  from  in- 
creasing over  night.  Then  give  the  ma- 
chine a  real  cleaning  after  separating  the 
morning's  milk.  This  plan  cannot  be  as 
good  as  washing  after  each  skimming, 
but  may  serve  the  purpose  occasionally. 

Milk  Pays  for  Cow 

Gary  Cook,  of  Leavenworth  County, 
writes  that  he  made  the  last  payment 
on  his  note  at  the  bank  last  month  and 
now  owns  his  cow  clear.    He  says: 

"I  paid  for  Martha  with  the  money  I 
got  for  her  milk  and  the  calf,  which  I 
sold  for  $11.75.  I  could  not  raise  the 
calf  because  I  wanted  to  sell  whole  milk. 
The  milk  brought  $6.61  in  October, 
$11.08  in  November,  $4.31  in  December. 
$4.82  in  January.  $2-44  in  February, 
$1.98  in  March.  $11.02  in  April,  $15.44 
in  May,  and  $11.84  in  June.  I  got  24 
cents  a  gallon  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  feed,  the  total  amounting  to  $82.19. 
I  paid  $3.98  interest  on  the  note  and 
had  $2.21  left  in  the  bank  when  I  made 
the  last  payment." 

This  is  a  fine  record.  Oary  sold  about 
$120  worth  of  milk  and  his  feed  for  the 


nine  months  cost  about  $50.  He  said 
in  hi8  letter  that  his  cow  was  holding 
up  in  her  milk  in  spite  of  hot  weather. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  a 
nice  little  balance  in  the  bank. 


Sweet  Cream  Test  Equals  Sour 

Does  cream  test  more  when  it  is  sour 
than  when  it  is  sweet?  This  question 
has  been  asked  many  times,  and  many 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  by  holding 
their  cream  until  it  is  sour  they  would 
be  given  a  higher  test.  "This  would  be 
possible  under  one  condition,"  says  E.  O. 
Hanson,  of  the  dairy  husbandry  division, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
"and  that  is,  if  a  can  of  cream  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  long  time  at  a  rather  high 
temperature,  enough  moisture  will  evap- 
orate to  increase  slightly  the  percentage 
of  fat,  but  it  will  be  very  slight  and  the 
cream  will  no  longer  be  fit  for  food.  It 
would  bring  no  higher  price,  as  the  extra 
percentage  of  fat  would  only  make  up 
for  the  moisture  that  had  evaporated. 

"To  illustrate:  In  eighty  pounds  of 
sweet  cream  testing  30  per  cent  fat  there 
are  twenty -four  pounds  of  butter  fat.  If 
this  cream  were  allowed  to  stand  until 
five  pounds  of  moisture  have  evaporated, 
there  would  be  seventy-five  pounds  of 
cream  testing  32  per  cent  fat.  It  also 
would  yield  twenty-four  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  butter  made  from  this  seventy-five 
pounds  of  so-called  cream  would  not  be 
fit  for  human  consumption." 

"How  do  you  know  that  cream  will 
not  test  more  when  it  is  sour?"  In  reply 
Mr.  Hanson  tested  eight  samples,  sweet, 
of  one  pint  each,  using  retested  glass- 
ware and  one  of  the  best  cream  scales  on 
the  market, .making  the  tests  in  dupli- 
cate. They  ran  from  16.5  to  38  per 
cent.  They  were  then  kept  in  air-tight 
bottles  sealed  with  paraffin  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  moisture.  They  were 
held  at  approximately  80  degrees  F.  for 
ten  days.  They  were  then  tested  again, 
using  the  same  test  bottles  to  avoid  any 
possible  error,  and  were  again  tested  in 
duplicate.  On  comparison,  the  two  tests 
were  found  to  be  exactly  the  same. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  some  cases  a 
higher  test  has  been  reported  when  the 
cream  was  sour,  especially  in  thin  cream. 
If  a  can  of  cream  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time  and  has 
become  sour,  the  milk  solids  settle  and 
become  very  sour  and  firm,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  cream  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  the  sample  which  is 
taken  will  not  represent  the  contents  of 
the  ean,  as  there  would  be  practically  no 
fat  in  the  milk  solids,  which  are  left 
unmixed.  If  a  higher  test  is  given  it  is 
neither  fair  nor  accurate. 


Clots  in  Milk 

Nearly  everyone  who  milks  cows  has 
had  experience  with  lumpy  or  clotty 
milk.  This  is  caused  by  what  is  called 
garget.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  udder 
attributed  by  veterinarians  to  germs 
which  get  into  the  teats.  Sometimes 
cows  will  give  lumpy  milk  from  one 
quarter  for  a  day  or  so  and  it  will  dis- 
appear without  treatment.  At  other 
times  the  whole  udder  will  be  affected, 
becoming  hard  and  feverish.  Some  cows 
have  spells  of  giving  gargety*  or  lumpy 
milk  at  intervals  throughout  the  milking 
period.  A  cow  that  persists  in  being 
troubled  in  this  way  is  not  a  very  val- 
uable cow.  Sometimes  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  dispose  of  such 
cows  on  the  market. 

Professor  Eckles,  of  the  Missouri  Ag- 
ricultural College,  recommends  giving  a 
cow  affected  with  garget  a  physic  of 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  Epsom  salts 
in  the  form  of  a  drink,  also  a  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpeter  once  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days.  If  a  cow  is  getting  con- 
siderable grain,  cut  down  the  grain  ra- 
tion while  she  is  giving  lumpy  milk. 

A  new  remedy  suggested  by  Doctor 
Dykstra  of  our  Agricultural  College  is 
to  give  one-eighth  ounce  of  formalin  in 
a  quart  of  water  once  a  day  for  ten 
days.  If  you  are  having  trouble  with 
lumpy  milk,  look  up  the  answer  given  by 
Doctor  Dvkstra  in  the  July  13  issue  of 
Kansas  Farmkr. 


Pvo-Cermans  probably  think  the  War 
Savings  Campaign  a  foolish  one. 


"Maximum  canning  with  minimum  su- 
gar"— the  summer  slogan. 
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PURE  BRED 

Tauranian  Turkey  Seed 

WHEAT 

In  1914  Geo.  Ripke,  of  Salina.,  Kansas,  made  a 
trip  to  the  Black  Sea  District  of  Russia  and  at 
very  great  expense  brought  to  Kansas  a  very  small 
quantity  of  "Thoroughbred  Wheat."  This  he 
planted  and  cultivated  carefully,  increasing  his 
acreage  annually  until  now  he  has  a  limited 
Quantity  for  sale. 

Analysis  has  shown  this  wheat  to  he  richer  in 
gluten,  stronger  in  straw  to  resist  wind  and 
storms  than  ordinary  kinds.  Actual  gTowuuj  tests 
have  proven  it  to  yield  very  heavy  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  domestic  varieties.  It  is  now  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  grows  and  yields  exceed- 
ingly well  in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  re- 
quires no  more  care  in  cultivation  than  other 
kinds. 

It  is  very  highly  recommended  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Manhattan.  Kansas. 
It  has  been  gaam  for  two  years  at  the  College, 
where  the  tests  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  limited  quantity  is  offered  for  sale 
in  5,  10,  15  and  20-bushel  lots  at  $5.00 
per  bushel,  delivered  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b. 
Salina  to  railroad  specified.  Cheeks  or 
Postal  Money  Orders  should  accompany 
each  order. 

Send  orders  to.  and  for  further  Information 
address 

The  Western  Star  Mill  Co. 

SALINA.  KANSAS 


ABSORBING 

*Xr"^  TRACE  MARK  HFG.U.S.PAT.  OFF, 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
ray  up  the  horse.  $2.  SO  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W. F.YOUNG. P.O.  F.,2] ?  TsmflloSt, Springfield. Mass* 

THE  SELF- 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
email  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlic 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  anc 
keeps  out  dust  anc 
rain.TheSplashOilingl 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  t" 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  br 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T68  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kafir 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long:  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands in 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.    Price  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  tox  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state-  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Bge  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28.  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12.  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKTN. 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 
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MANY  wants  to  know  what  the 
United  States  is  fighting  for.  She 
thinks  the  sinking  of  neutral  ships 
without  warning  isn't  enough  to 
bring  us  in.    All  right!     Lefs  tell  her! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  outraged 
women ! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  crucified 
nuns! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  little  chil- 
dren with  hands  and  arms  missing! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  namelessly 
mutilated  soldiers! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  innocent  thou- 
sands strewn  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sea! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  Belgium — 
outraged  and  desecrated  as  no  nation  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  been! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  France— that 
magnificent  nation  of  heroes — bled  white 
defending  civilization  against  the  Power 
of  the  Beast! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  England — 
which  chose  the  path  of  honor  black- 
tinted  with  despair — when  the  little  na- 
tion she  had  sworn  to  defend  was  set 
upon  as  by  a  wild  beast! 

We're  going  to  fight  for  Italy — which 
took  up  the  cause  of  Right  against  the 
power  of  Wrong — terrible  though  she 
knew  the  cost  must  he! 

We're  going  to  fight  in  defense  of 
those  principles  of  human  liberty  which 
were  laid  down  nineteen  centuries  ago 
by  that  first  great  teacher  and  preacher 
of  human  rights — the  Man  of  Galilee! 

Every  iota  of  the  philosophy  and  creed 
of  hate,  and  blood,  and  violence,  and 
bestiality,  and  diabolic  cruelty,  and  the 
human  enslavement  that  mark  every 
footstep  of  the  kaiser  and  his  cohort's 
of  hell — are  in  direct  and  damnable  op- 
position to  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  of  the  Man  of  Galilee! 

This  is  therefore  no  fight  of  democ- 
racy against  autocracy! 

It  is  no  battle  of  nation  against  na- 
tion ! 

It  is  no  contest  of  man  against  man ! 

It  is  a  titanic  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong;  between  the  philosophy  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
through  the  earthly  defenders  of  each ! 

And  we're  going  to  fight  —  fight  — 
fight  side  by  side  with  our  fellows  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  until  there  is  no 
vestige  left  on  all  this  great  earth,  of 
the  powers  that — defying  God  and  man 
— precipitated  this  cataclysm  of  blood 
and  tears. 

There  is  only  one  sentiment  in  this 
whole  broad  land  today,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  recognize  it  must  indeed 
be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  and  that  sen- 
timent is  a  dogged  determination  deep 
down  in  the  very  bowels  of  every  man 
that  we  are  going  to  fight  until  we  have 
justified  Italy;  saved  England!  Swept 
immortal  France  free  of  the  Hun!  Lib- 
erated Belgium!  Avenged  so  far  as  is 
within  human  power  the  countless  crimes 
of  Germany  against  civilization;  broken 
the  Hindenburg  line  and  swept  the  army 
of  the  beast  as  chaff  before  the  wind; 
humbled  the  empire  of  hell;  and — please 
God — rid  the  earth  of  the  kaiser  and  all 
his  fell  breed! 

If  anyone  asks  you,  tell  them  that  is 
what  we're  going  to  fight  for! — J.  C. 
Dionne  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Lumberman. 


Advice. 

"I  want  to  know  how  to  succeed  in 
the  world,"  said  the  young  man  to  the 
older  one. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  gray-haired  in- 
dividual, "right  now  you've  no  business 
worrying  about  your  own  success.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  get  a  job  in  the 
army  or  navy  and  help  to  win  the  war. 
After  that  I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  tip 
on  how  to  become  rich  or  famous." — 
Norton  Courier. 


Books  and  Magazines  Needed 

Here  is  a  service  which  everyone  can 
render.  A  very  recent  message  from 
General  Pershing  says:  "We  must  keep 
the  American  soldiers  clean,"  and  to  as- 
sist in  this  great  work  he  wants  fifty 
tons  of  books  each  month  from  overseas. 

"The  desire  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion," says  Miss  Maggie  Neff,  state 
chairman,  "is  to  have  every  idle  book 
now  in  the  homes  of  America  doing 
service,  helping  entertain  and  instruct 
our  soldiers  wherever  they  may  be.  One 
million  books  was  the  first  call.  2,of)0.000 


were  donated,  and  Kansas  gave  one- 
twenty-sixth  of  that  number.  Get  busy 
and  see  that  your  community  donates 
more  books  and  mail  out  your  current 
magazines  as  soon  as  they  are  read.  A 
one-cent  stamp,  and  your  postmaster 
will  do  the  balance." 

Any  detailed  information  desired  can 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Adrian  Green,  of 
Topeka,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Travel- 
ing Library  and  member  of  the  National 
'War  Liberty  Association. 


Four  Huns  for  Each  American 

Private  Edw.  Bird,  of  Coffey  County, 
a  member  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Engineers, 
writes  to  his  sister  from  a  base  hospital 
in  France,  where  he  is  recovering  from 
a  wounded  knee,  a  letter  reproduced  in 
the  Burlington  Republic  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  paragraph : 

"Believe  me,  if  you  could  only  see  what 
I  have  seen,  you  people  in  America  would 
surely  be  more  patriotic  than  ever  be- 
fore! The  Germans  came  over  after  our 
boys  a  great  many  times  while  I  was 
there,  but  there  were  very,  very  few  of 
them  ever  went  back.  For  every  Amer- 
ican killed  there  are  at  least  four  and 
sometimes  more  Germans  that  pay  the 
price.   Anyway,  they're  a  yellow  bunch." 

Of  the  hospital,  he  says:  "This  is 
such  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  be, 
one  which  takes  the  sad  things  out  of  a 
man's  life  and  just  makes  one  think  of 
those  things  which  are  beautiful  and 
nohle  and  good." 

Enthusiastic  About  Red  Cross 

The  soldier's  appreciation  of  the  work 
the  Red  Cross  is  doing  even  on  this  side 
of  the  water  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Albert 
Smith,  of  Beloit,  to  his  cousin  living  at 
that  place,  as  reported  in  his  home 
paper: 

"Say.  talk  about  the  Red  Cross.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  is  the  greatest  work  going. 
I  will  try  and  tell  you  a  few  things  that 
it  does  for  us  soldiers.  At  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  the  Red  Cross  workers  met  our 
train  and  gave  use  grape  juice,  post  cards 
and  cigarets.  In  Rome.  Georgia,  they 
gave  us  pop  and  smokes.  In  Topeka 
we  were  showered  with  apples  and  flow- 
ers. At  Kansas  City  we  had  all  the  pop 
we  could  drink,  and  besides  they  gave 
us  post  cards  and  papers  to  read.  At 
Moberly,  Missouri,  they  showered  us 
with  cookies  and  other  things,  and  let 
me  tell  you  these  things  taste  mighty 
good  to  a  hungry  man  who  is  hundreds 
of  miles  from  home  and  his  people." 

Baseball  New  Bond 

American  baseball  is  supplying  a  new 
bond  of  fellowship  between  men  of  the 
Italian  army  and  American  Red  Cross 
workers  along  the  Italian  front.  It  made 
an  instant  hit  with  the  Italians.  An 
ambulance  man  wrote  recently:  "Most 
of  them  as  yet  catch  the  hall  with  their 
stomachs,  but  they  are  making  rapid 
progress.  They  borrow  our  ball  when- 
ever it  is  not  in  use." 


Soldiers  Receive  Razors 

Razors  are  being  issued  to  the  men 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
One  is  supplied  to  each  man.  with  re- 
placements in  case  of  loss  through  no 
fault  of  the  man's.  In  addition  to  the 
razors,  which  are  of  standard  safety 
type,  each  man  is  issued  a  toothbrush, 
comb,  hair  brush,  soap  and  towels. 

Believes  in  Preparedness 

The  editor  of  the  Rooks  County  Rec- 
ord issues  the  following  warning: 

"Our  boys  who  stay  in  France  or  Italy 
for  some  time  will  of  course  adopt  many 
of  the  social  customs  of  these  lands, 
though  they  may  at  first  shy  at  them. 
Be  prepared  to  have  him  kiss  you  on 
both  cheeks  as  well  as  pump  your  arm 
when  he  comes  home." 


What  the  Soldiers  Say 

"The  Red  Cross  is  surely  the  soldier's 
best  friend." 

"We  were  given  hot  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches by  the  Red  Cross.  ATI  the  good 
you  hear  of  the  Red  Cross  is  true." 

"It  gives  a  fellow  a  wonderful  feeling 
of  home.  The  Red  Cross  meets  us  at 
every  point  and  even  accompanies  us  to 
the  trenches." 


Mend  Your  Tubes 
As  Good  ®  As  New 


5 -Minute  Vulcanizer 

Works  automatically — without  fail. 
Makes  a  perfect,  lasting,  feather-edge 
tube  repair — anywhere  on  the  road — 
in  any  weather— in  five  minutes.  So 
simple  a  child  can  do  it.  No  acid, 
cement  or  gasoline.  Makes  tube  re- 
pairs far  superior  to  any  "stuck  on" 
patch.  Easily  carriedin  tool  box.  Saves 
cost  of  spare  tubes  and  repair  bills. 

Complete  Outfit  <M  El  A 

With  12  Patch  &  Heat  Unit*  t|J  M.»%J\J 

Comprises  handy,  nickel  plated  vulcanizer, 
6  round  Patch  &  Heat  Units  for  punctures,  and 
6  oblong  units  for  cuts  and  tears— (everything 
necessary  to  make  12  perfect,  permanent  tube 
repairs)  with  full  instructions,  only  $1.50.  (Ad- 
ditional Patch  &  Heat  Units  only  75c  per  doz.) 
Buy  from  your  garage  or  hard-ware  dealer — or 
we  will  send  prepaid,  guaranteed,  by  parcel  post 
direct  from  factory  if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  it. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK- 
"Care  and  Repair  of  Tires'* 

Tells  how  to  make  your  own  tire  repairs- 
how  to  increase  tire  mileage — how  to  prevent 
blowouts,  sand  pockets— general  care  of  tires, 
etc.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  this  valuable  Free 
Tire  Book  now — before  you  forget. 

C.  A-  Shaler  Co.,  5900  Fourth  St. 
Waupun,  Wisconsin 


A  specific  10,000  mile  written, 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  ueer.  TiTe  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resilient  andeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  oat  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
bui  .  ice  Qualitie  s  of  Brietson  Pneuroa 
tic  Tirea.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Flee  Trial 
Flan  and  descriptive  book, 
he  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-88 
1015  W.Q.  W.  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nebr. 


l^ffiD&l  ,mn  *  KJ  !  tn  cutting  Corn,  Cane 

I  BR  latin  allCl  Kaffir  Corn.  Cuts  and  throws 
■JptvIIIV  in  piles  011  harvester.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a 
Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  ererv  state. 
Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder.  The  only  self- 
gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market  that  Is  giving 
universal  satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  Woodward.  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y..  writes:  "Three  years  ago  I  purchased 
your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  four  tiroes  the 
price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one." 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speenuore.  Okla. :  "Works  five 
times  better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $40  in  labor  this 
fall."  Roy  Apple.  Farmersvjlle.  Ohio:  "I  have  used 
a  corn  shocker,  corn  binder  and  two-rowed  machines, 
but  your  machine  beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine 
of  any  machine  I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Haag, 
Mayfield,  Oklahoma:  "Your  harvester  gare  good  sat- 
isfaction while  using  filling  our  Silo."  K.  F.  Rueg- 
nitz,  Otis,  Colo.:  "Just  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  is 
cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and 
that  I  can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year."  Write  for 
free  catalog  showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and 
testimonials. 


PROCESS  MFG.  CO. 


Salina,  Kansas. 


GALLOWAY 


SPREADERS 


i  my  f  actorie 


MAKE 
BIG  CROPS 

where  I  build 


Buy  one  direct  f  

the  lightest  draft,  easily  hanaled,  expertly  de- 
signed spreader  from  highest  quality 
materials  and  sail  to  you  at  lowest 
manufacturers'  price — less  than 
wholesale !     Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Galloway  Spread- 
ers giving   satisfaction.  Nina 
styles  and  sizes. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

Ask  for  them  now.   Also  build 
engines  and  cream  separators. 
800,000  satisfied  customers  — 
some  In  your  vicinity.    Close  ship- 
ping points  save  freight.    My  free 
catalog  honestly  describes  Galloway 
goods.    Get  it  before  buying. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co..  Bn  2 1 5  Wat.vlcc.  !s»3 


CASH \ BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.  Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  we  lose  the  war,  that  gold  you  are 
hoarding  -will  be  worthless.  It  will  be 
as  dust  and  ashes. 


\ 
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SAVE 


\»R  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SERVE 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Gem  City 
Business  College 

Quincy,  III. 

Established  [870 

America's  Greatest 
Commercial  College 

Take  a  business  course  or  train  for 
civil  service,  a  secretaryship  or  for 
;ominercial  teaching.     Write  ^for 
year  book.    Good  positions  waiting. 
D.  L.  MUSSELMAN,  Pres. 
Lock  Box  Si  Ouincy.  HI. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


mm 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


-^CATALOfl 


FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting1  designs 
nrlth  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CROCHETED  NOVELTIES 


CROCW: /TO  '-'  ASQ^7  -- 

Girctmis 

1  linn  cvi<t>t  r.rr  ■j'Vj^t'ric'rnati-^ 

irMetineQin/ei    .     book  n'Six    .  • 
•  WICt  TEN  CCNTS. 


This  book  contains  an  assortment  of  fifty 
lift  ideas,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price,  post- 
paid, 10  cents.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to 
lek  for  Book  No.  6.  Address  Fancy  Work 
Sept.,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 

ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 

Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Convenient  Kitchen  Equipment 


HE  purchase  of  special  kitchen 
equipment  for  use  in  preparing 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  immedi- 
ate use  or  for  drying  or  canning 
is  unnecessary  and  unwise  if  the  ma- 
terial to  be  cared  for  is  only  that  from 
a  small  home  garden  or  a  few  fruit  trees, 
as  the  kitchen  equipment  will  contain 
everything  absolutely  necessary.  Two 
cheap  kitchen  knives,  one  with  a  short, 
narrow,  rather  stiff  blade,  for  use  in 
paring  and  trimming,  the  other  with  a 
longer,  flexible  blade,  for  use  in  slicing, 
are  all  that  will  be  needed  for  paring, 
trimming,  and  slicing  small  quantities  of 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  onions, 
potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and  other  veg- 
etables. 

If  saving  of  time  rather  than  economy 
of  expenditure  is  a  primary  considera- 
tion, or  if  the  quantities  of  the  various 
materials  are  considerable,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  "Farm 
and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables" suggests  that  the  individual 
household  may  advantageously  secure 
several  special  machines.  For  handling 
apples  in  considerable  quantities,  one  of 
the  small  hand-paring  machines  which 
peel  and  core,  or  peel,  core  and  slice  in 
one  operation,  will  save  much  time.  A 
number  of  machines  are  on  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
While  these  low-priced  machines  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  continuous 
heavy  usage,  they  will  serve  all  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  family  for  several 
seasons.  A  kraut  cutter  will  be  an  aid 
not  only  in  preparing  cabbage  for  drying 
•or  for  making  sauer  kraut,  but  it  can 
also  bemused  in  slicing  potatoes,  carrots, 
onions,  pumpkin,  squash,  or  any  of  the 
larger  vegetables  or  fruits.  Any  black- 
smith can  make  cutting  blades  for  an 
inexpensive  home-made  device  made  by 
attaching  the  blade  with  screws  diag- 
onally to  the  center  of  a  board  of  a 
convenient  size  and  weight  to  place  over 
the  top  of  a  bucket,  or  such  a  cutter 
may  be  purchased  at  small  cost.  A 
somewhat  more  expensive  type  of  slicing 
machine  is  a  rotary  sheer  which  is  made 
in  several  sizes  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2  to  $12.  These  machines  will  slice  a 
great  variety  of  products  and  may  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  cut  uniform  slices  of 
any  desired  thickness,  thus  securing 
greater  regularity  in  drying  or  cooking 
than  is  possible  when  the  slices  are  of 
varying  thickness. 


Keeping  Baby  Fit  in  Summer 

Through  the  long  hot  summer  days  it 
is  a  great  task  to  keep  children  happy, 
well  and  out  of  mischief,  especially  when 
the  mother  already  has  her  hands  more 
than  full  with  the  work  of  her  house. 

In  the  first  place,  children  must  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possibe.  In  hot  weather 
this  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it  may  be 
accomplished  in  some  measure  by  cloth- 
ing them  suitably.     Babies  need  only 


the  diaper  and  one  other  garment,  band 
or  slip.  Older  children  need  only  enough 
to  cover  their  bodies.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, children  should  sleep  out  of  doors 
at  night,  if  screened  porches  are  avail- 
able, or,  if  not,  with  all  the  windows 
and  doors  wide  open.  A  full  tub  bath 
in  cool  or  tepid  water  will  do  much  to 
make  sleep  comfortable,  and  a  little 
plain  talcum  powder  will  help  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  prickly  heat. 

Children  must  be  provided,  too,  with 
occupations  suited  to  their  age.  A  play 
pen  on  a  cool  porch,  or  even  under  the 
trees  in  the  yard  where  mother  can 
watch  the  baby,  will  give  much  pleasure. 
Sand  piles,  swings,  and  many  other  sim- 
ple pieces  of  play  apparatus  which  are 
easily  made  at  home'  without  any  great 
expense  will  keep  older  children  happy 
and  out  of  mischief.  Rainy  days  may 
be  spent  on  the  porch.  Very  much  of 
the  annoyance  of  mothers  and  the  fussi- 
ness  of  children  would  be  done  away 
with  if  the  little  hands  and  minds  had 
plenty  of  occupation.  Many  a  cross 
child  is  cross  because  he  has  nothing  to 
do  which  interests  him,  and  many  a 
piece  of  mischief  is  only  the  result  of 
the  child's  trying  to  find  something  with 
which  to  busy  himself. 

Children's  food  must  be  chosen  with 
special  care  in  summer  to  suit  the  ages, 
and  proper  food  habits  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  nursing  baby  will  cause  the 
least  anxiety.  If  a  baby  is  nursed  at 
regular  times,  preferably  three  or  four 
hours  apart,  and  is  clean  and  as  cool  as 
possible,  he  will  not  usually  suffer  harm 
even  in  very  hot  weather. 

Babies  newly  weaned  from  the  breast 
and  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  year 
will  need  special  care.  Properly  modi- 
fied cows'  milk  v  ill  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  diet  of  all  such  children,  and 
must  be  as  clean  and  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Detailed  directions  for  the  feeding  of 
children  will  be  sent  free  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  to  all  who  care  to  send  for  the 
bulletins  on  the  care  of  children. 

Other  children  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve regular  habits,  also,  and  mothers 
must  guard  against  the  dangers  of  over 
or  underfeeding,  and  especially  against 
poor  food  materials,  such  as  overripe 
fruit.  Young  children  need  to  be  taught 
to  chew  their  food  thoroughly  and  to 
eat  slowly.  Cleanliness  of  the  body  is 
necessary  for  health  and  comfort  at  all 
times,  but  is  demanded  in  the  summer 
time.  These  fundamental  rules  for 
health  should  be  in  effect  in  every  fam- 
ily, and  where  carried  out  faithfully 
sickness  should  be  largely  done  away 
with. 


Note. — This  is  one  of  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mrs.  Max  West,  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  "How 
Mothers  Can  Help  in  Children's  Year." 


Only  a  Little  Thin&? 


^-J L AN"NING  and  preparing  three  meals  a  day  may  seem  a  thing  of 
PJ|  small  importance.  It  has  to  be  done  over  again  every  day,  and  the 
wearisome  routine  for  one  day  is  no  sooner  finished  than  you  must 
begin  to  plan  for  the  next.  Sometimes  it  seems  just  like  going 
around  and  around  in  a  treadmill,  and  we  fet>i  that  if  it  were  not  for  this 
constantly  recurring  task  we  might  be  able  to  accomplish  something  worth 
while. 

The  next  time  you  are  tempted  to  think  of  your  work  in  that  way. 
just  remember  that,  though  one  may  not  seem  to  get  very  far  in  a  tread- 
mill and  though  it  must  become  tiresome,  it  is  often  used  as  a  means  of 
furnishing  the  power  to  run  important  machinery.  And  the  power  for  the 
whole  machinery  of  your  home  is  furnished  in  just  this  way.  All  the 
strength  for  the  work  and  the  study  and  the  play  of  the  different  members 
of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  material  used  in  building  up  the  bodies  of  the 
little  ones^  comes  from  the  food  prepared  by  your  hands.  If  you  are  giving 
the  members  of  your  household  wholesome 
food  served  in  an  appetizing  way  three  times  .  /  * 

a  day,  you  are  doing  much  to  keep  them  (i^i^t^i-^ 
well  and  happy,  and  this  is  no  small  thing. 
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All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8913 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Blouse:  Cut 

in  sizes  16  and  18  years  and  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  separate 
blouse  can  work  wonders  in  the  way  of 
freshening  up  an  old  dress.  The  front 
edges  are  rolled  back  to  form  revers  at  the 
neck,  and  a  collar  in  fancy  outline  is  at- 
tached. The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
deep  cuffs,  but  the  shorter  length  may  be 
used.  No.  8911 — Girls'  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A  red  and 
white  checked  gingham  was  chosen  for  this 
quaint  little  one-piece  dress,  which  is  worn 
with  a  guimpe  of  white  lawn  or  batiste. 
The  dress  is  slashed  at  the  front  almost  to 
the  waistline,  where  it  is  laced  with  a  rib- 
bon or  silk  tape.  The  sleeves  may  be  either 
long  or  short.  No.  8901 — Ladies'  Apron  and 
Cap:  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  trim  apron  with  cap  to 
match  forms  an  efficiency  uniform  for  the 
housewife.  The  skirt  section  is  in  one  piece, 
and  it  is  plain  at  the  front  and  gathered 
across  the  back  to  the  belt.  The  cap  is 
included  in  the  pattern. 


No.  8688 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
smart  model  here  illustrated  is  -developed 
in  challKs.  with  a  long  roll  collar  of  satin 
and  a  band  at  the  top  of  the  tucker  of  the 
same  material.  The  shoulder  edges  of  the 
back  extend  over  and  the  fronts  arc  gath- 
ered No.  8721 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizea 
36  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
addition  of  an  attractive  shawl  collar  am. 
a  jaunty  overblouse  makes  this  simple  dress 
very  fashionable.  The  plain  waist  closes  o. 
center  front,  and  there  is  a  two-piece  skirt 
gathered  to  it  at  the  slightly  raised  waist 
line.  The  long  sleeves  may  be  finished  with 
or  without  the  pointed  cuffs.  No.  8714— 
Children's  Dress:  Cut  In  sizes  4.  6,  8  and 
10  years.  A  little  tailored  dress  to  wear  to 
school  is  shown  in  No.  8714.  The  long- 
waisted  style,  which  always  looks  well  on 
tiny  girls,  is  featured.  The  waist  is  plain, 
but  it  is  side-plaited  all  around  to  the  long 
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Distributing  the  Sugar 

So  long  as  the  war  continues  it  is 
likely  that  the  Allies  will  be  on  a  meager 
sugar  ration  and  America  on  a  short 
allowance.  The  situation  calls  for  a 
cheerful  acceptance  of  facts  and  an  all- 
round  reciprocity  on  sugar — reciprocity 
between  nations,  between  consumers  and 
manufacturers,  and  between  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  Food  Administration. 
Common  sense  and  reciprocity  all  around 
will  bring  lis  to  the  end  of  the  year 
without  an  embarrassing  shortage. 

In  the  plan  of  distribution  which  was 
jut  in  force  July  1,  manufacturers  of 
candy,  soft  drinks,  tobacco,  wine  and 
such  less  essential  products,  were  cut  to 
50  per  cent  of  normal  requirements.  Ice 
cream  makers  will  be  allowed  75  per 
cent  and  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables 100  per  cent.  No  sugar  can  be 
sold  to  manufacturers,  to  retail  mer- 
chants or  to  proprietors  of  eating  places 
except  on  certificate  from  the  local  Food 
Administrator  indicating  the  quantity 
that  may  be  bought. 

The  householder  is  on  honor  to  ration 
his  family  to  two  pounds  a  month  per 
person  and  is  urged  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  a  fair  distribution  of 
sugar  supplies.  If  the  sugar  is  avail- 
able, home  canners  can  obtain  more  than 
the  25-pound  allowance  for  canning  on 
approval  of  local  administrators. 


Making  Tomato  Preserves 

"Don't  peel  the  little  yellow  pear  to- 
matoes that  you  are  going  to  use  for 
preserves,"  says  my  little  neighbor.  "The 
skin  is  so  thin  it  will  not  be  tough,  and 
they  will  keep  their  shape  much  better." 

"And  when  I  make  preserves  of  the 
ordinary  large  tomatoes,"  she  went  on, 
"I  like  to  slice  them  at  night  and  pour 
the  sugar  over  them  and  let  them  staud 
until  morning.  The  sugar  toughens  the 
slices  so  that  they  keep  their  shape  bet- 
ter than  they  otherwise  would..  In  the 
morning  I  pour  off  the  juice,  slice  lemon 
in  it  and  boil  it  down  until  it  is  quite 
thick.  Then  I  add  the  tomatoes  and 
cook  them  slowly  until  they  are  tender. 
Boiling  away  some  of  the  water  before 
putting  the  tomato  in  makes  it  unnec- 
essary to  cook  the  tomato  so  long  and 
prevents  a  strong  flavor." 


Easy  Way  to  Peel  Peaches 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of 
peaches  is  to  be  dried  or  canned,  a  con- 
venient way  of  peeling  them  is  to  plunge 
them  into  a  lye  solution  made  by  adding 
one  pound  of  commercial  concentrated 
lye  to  ten  gallons  of  water  and  heat- 
ing it  to  boiling.  An  enamel  lined 
vessel  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  lye  solu- 
tion. The  fruit  is  placed  in  a  basket  or 
old  bucket  with  the  sides  punched  full 
of  holes  to  serve  as  a  dipping  basket, 
plunged  into  the  boiling  solution  for  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  minutes — the 
exact  time  depending  upon  the  variety 
and  being  determined  by  the  cracking  or 
splitting  of  the  skins.  It  is  then  with- 
drawn and  immediately  transferred  to 
a  vessel  of  cold  water,  thoroughly 
washed,  and  the  peels  rubbed  off  be- 
tween the  hands  or  by  rubbing  gently 
against  a  wire  screen  and  rinsing. 


Wire  Basket  for  Blanching 

For  blanching  or  steaming  such  vege- 
tables as  require  this  treatment  before 
canning  or  drying,  a  very  convenient 
device  is  a  wire  basket  made  from  heavy 
window  screening  or  wire  netting,  of 
such  size  and  shape  that  it  can  be  placed 
inside  the  vessel  to  be  used.  A  wooden 
or  heavy  wire  frame  which  will  permit 
the  circulation  of  water  beneath  it  should 
be  placed  inside  the  vessel  and  the  bas- 
ket containing  the  vegetables  set  upon 
it,  the  water  being  brought  to  vigorous 
boiling  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in. 
The  cover  is  then  replaced  and  the  ma- 
terial left  to  steam  for  the  prescribed 
time. 


Children's  Clothes 

Children's  garments  should  be  simple, 
substantial,  comfortable  and  attractive. 
The  simple  clothes  cost  less,  wear  longer, 
look  better  and  are  more  easily  kept  in 
order  than  the  fussy  articles  of  dress. 

All  garments  should  allow  for  freedom 
of  motion,  as  it  is  child  nature  to  be 
active.  A  garment  which  binds,  inter- 
feres with  the  proper  development  of  the 
Child  and  makes  him  irritable.  Skirts 
■ihould  be  attached  to  waists,  as  a  band 
n-hich  is  tight  enough  to  hold  the  skirt 
in  position  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
circulation. 

Dull  uninteresting  colors  should  not 
be  used  for  children's  dresses.  Even  if 
i  color  does  fade  it  is  better  to  have  the 
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dress  bright  and  attractive  for  a  time 
rather  than  to  have  it  always  ugly.  If 
colored  material  is  soaked  in  salt  water, 
washed  carefully  and  dried  in  the  shade, 
the  color  will  usually  hold  for  some  time. 

The  proper  fit  of  a  garment  has  much 
to  do  with  its  attractiveness,  therefore 
it  is  unwise  to  make  a  dress  t  x>  large 
even  if  children  do  grow  rapidly.  With 
the  loose-fitting  garments  of  the  present 
day  an  extra  tuck  will  be  all  the  pro- 
vision needed  for  growth.  —  Chart.otte 
E.  Carpenter,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 


One  Year  of  Food  Control 

During  the  first  year  of  food  admin- 
istration, the  American  people  by  sav- 
ing and  thoughtful  use  of  resources  have 
gained  these  ends: 

For  our  sailors  at  sea  and  our  soldiers 
overseas,  ample  provision. 

For  the  Allies,  maintaining  the  com- 
mon cause,  salvation  from  famine. 

For  the  armies,  renewed  courage  to 
keep  a  steel  wall  between  us  and  de- 
struction. 

For  the  community  of  free  peoples,  a 
stronger  unity  of  purpose. 

For  the  future,  a  more  resolute  will  to 
go  on  through  sacrifice  to  victorious 
peace. 


Canning  Bulletin  Revised 

Farmers'  Bulletin  839,  "Home  Can- 
ning by  the  One-Period  Cold-Pack 
Method,"  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged.  It  is  being  distributed  in 
this  state  by  the  Division  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan,  with  an  inclosed 
circular  giving  the  changes  in  the  time 
of  sterilization  made  necessary  by  the 
difference  in  altitude  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  greater  part  of  Kansas.  As 
long  as  the  supply  lasts  the  bulletin  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  to 
the  Home  Economics  Division. 


Wheatless  Sponge  Cake 

1  cupful  corn  flour 

1  cupful  sugar 
4  eggs 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
Vs  teaspoonful  salt 

Separate  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs. 
Beat  the  yolks  xintil  thick  and  light 
lemon  color.  The  secret  of  a  light  sponge 
cake  lies  in  beating  the  eggs  until  very 
light,  as  no  baking  powder  is  used  and 
the  only  leavening  agent  is  the  air  bub- 
bles in  the  beaten  egg.  Beat  sugar  into 
the  stiffened  yolk  and  add  the  lemon 
juice.  Fold  in  alternately  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  and  flour.  This  must  be 
carefully  done  so  that  the  air  bubbles 
are  not  broken.  A  demonstrator  ex- 
presses it  in  this  way:  "You  don't  stir 
the  egg  whites  in;  you  don't  even  fold 
them  in;  you  just  love  them  in."  Bake 
in  an  ungreased  pan  for  thirty-five  to 
forty  minutes.  Start  in  a  moderate  oven 
and  when  about  half  done  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  that  of  a  hot  oven.  This 
may  be  baked  in  a  loaf  or  baked  in  two 
fins  and  put  together  with  jelly. 

The  same  recipe  may  be  used  for  bar- 
ley sponge  cake,  using  one  and  one-third 
cupfuls  of  bailey  flour  instead  of  the 
corn  flour.  If  rice  flour  is  used,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  will  be  enough.  Oat 
flour  and  corn  flour  may  be  combined, 
using  one-half  cupful  of  oat  flour  and 
one-third  cupful  of  corn  flour.  If  made 
with  barley  or  with  the  oat  and  corn 
flour  combination,  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice  is  all  that  is  needed.  The 
larger  amount  of  lemon  juice  seems  nec- 
essary with  corn  and  rice  flours  to  im- 
prove the  flavor  and  cover  up  the  ten- 
dency toward  a  starchy  taste.  The  ex- 
perimental kitchen  of  the  IT.  S.  Food 
Administration  reports  that  any  of  these 
combinations  make  a  sponge  cake  of 
good  texture,  the  corn  cake  being  es- 
pecially tender. 


Rice  Apricot  Pudding 

%  cupful  rice 
1  quart  milk 
%  teaspoonful  salt 
4  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  fat 
White  of  one  egg 
Apricot  marmalade  or  other 
preserve 

Cook  first  five  ingredients  in  double 
boiler  until  soft  and  thickened.  Place 
in  pudding  dish  and  bake  until  set.  Re- 
move from  oven,  spread  with  the  pre- 
serves or  marmalade,  and  meringue  made 
with  beaten  white  of  one  egg  plus  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Brown  deli- 
cately and  serve  cold. 


Candied  or  crystallized  honey  makes  a 
filling  for  a  layer  cake  that  is  both 
wholesome  and  delicious  and  requires  no 
work  to  prepare.  It  also  helps  to  save 
the  sugar. 
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Roses  in 
Your  Home 

ALL  YEAR 

Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth, bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 

n  Have  This 
I  Window -Box 
in  Your  Home 

We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 

Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 

Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 

KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 


Name  R.  F.  D  

Town  State  

I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address: 

Name  ....r.7i..........  R.  F.  D  

Town  « . .t. (m.iim.1.  State  
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A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


For  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  advertising  space 
used  at  the  right  time  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Advertising  Means  Quick  Sales 

and  quick  sales,  when  the  offering  is  ready  to  go,  means 
profitable  sales.  The  demand  for  breeding  stock  is  growing. 
It  is  the  opportune  time  to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kansas 
Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost.  Write 
for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now.  It  will  result 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
le»s  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

•SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


KODAKS. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  Ticed  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE — VERT  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  READY 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES* 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  WTite.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FIVE 
names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film  Developing,  10c; 
prints,  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN'  up_BY  T.  F.  CALLAHAN,  OF 
Denton,  Kansas,  July  8,  1918,  one  red  steer 
calf,  weight  about  350  pounds;  also  two  red 
and  white  spotted  steer  calves,  weight  about 
350  pounds  each.    T.  F.  Callahan. 


POULTRY. 


PAINT. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION.  I  CAN  SAVE 
you  money  on  good  paints  this  fall.  A 
special  red  barn  paint,  freight  paid,  at  $1.20 
per  gallon  in  25  and  50  gallon  lots.  An 
extra  good  black  roof  paint  at  42  cents  per 
gallon,  freight  paid.  Order  at  once.  John 
Nelson,  Stamford,  Nebraska. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WOULD  YOU  SELL  YOUR  FARM  IF 
you  got  your  price?  Sell  direct,  no  com- 
missions. Particulars  free.  Charles  Renich, 
G-1S,  Woodstock.  Illinois. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. — 
Cockerels  and  pullets.  Reduced  prices  for 
August  and  September.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swalm, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— A  FEW  VIGOROUS  COCK- 
ereis.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  from 
heavy  laying  strain.  Will  sell  for  $2  each 
if  taken  soon.     Mrs.   E.  F.   Tinker,  Damar, 

Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


PATENTS. 


DOGS. 


MALE  COLLIES.  2  V4  MONTHS,  $7.00. 
Frank  Barrington.  Sedan,  Kansas. 

CHEAP  IF  ORDERED  IMMEDIATELY, 
all  kinds  hounds  and  dogs;  sent  to  try.  R. 
G.  Mason.  Kirksvllle.  Mo. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kenne-ls,  York,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEET  RAISERS.  GUARANTEED  METH- 
od  for  raising  beets.  Send  dollar  for  infor- 
mation.    Merville  Larson,  Vesper,  Kansas. 


SHEEP. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
on  account  of  room.  Order  your  lambs  now. 
Leading  breeds  cattle  and  pigs  at  farmers' 
prices.  Farm  poultry  and  baby  chicks;  25,- 
000  chicks  this  year  so'd  here.  Cheap  farm 
and  other  dogs  and  all  kinds  hounds  sent  to 
try.    Captain  Richard  Mason,  Kirksvllle,  Mo. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  Ex- 
perienced farm  hand;  also  experienced  in 
handling  live  stock,  machinery.  Exempt 
from  war  service.  Harvey  M.  Harpoter, 
Halfway,  Mo. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  KANSAS 
Stock  and  Grain  Farm,  lfiO  acres  farm 
land,  13  acres  alfalfa.  20  acres  clover,  bal- 
ance pasture  and  timber,  plenty  of  good 
water.  House  five  rooms,  good  barn  and 
other  buildings;  3%  miles  from  Pomona,  4 
miles  from  Quenemo,  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone. 
Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms. 
THE  EASTERN  KANSAS  LAND  COMPANY 
Quenemo,  Kansas 

CALIFORNIA 

Farm  in  Sunny  California.  Learn  all  about 
land,  water,  soil,  crops,  fruit,  markets, 
schools,  churches.  Send  25c  for  six  months' 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Irrigation  Illus- 
trated.    DEPT.  33,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cut  Weed  Before  Seeds  Mature 

Many  weeds  are  propagated  only  by 
seeds.  Weed  seeds  are  produced  in  large 
numbers  along  roadsides,  fence  rows,  and 
ditch  banks,  in  vacant  fields,  and  m 
waste  places,  and  the  seeds  are  scattered 
by  wind,  water,  birds,  and  other  agents. 
By  cutting  the  weeds  before  the  seeds 
are  sufficiently  mature  to  germinate,  an 
enormous  amount  of  trouble  and  labor 
and  loss  could  be  avoided. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Marketing  Surplus  Stock 


IOW  large  are  your  early-hatched 
cockerels?  asks  Ross  M.  Sherwood 
J  in  an  extension  poultry  leaflet  just 
from   the   press.     Are  they  old 
enough  to  market?    Possibly  they  have 
been  mating  with  the  hens  and  in  that 
way  have  injured  the  eggs  for  keeping 
or  hatching.    If  this  is  the  case,  you  no 
doubt  have  confined  them  or  are  plan- 
ning to  sell  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Sherwood  suggests  that  at  this 
time  certain  other  selections  should  be 
made  in  the  flock.  There  may  be  some 
exceptionally  strong  and  vigorous  cock- 
erels which  have  grown  much  better  than 
the  others.  If  they  are  pure-bred  chick- 
ens they  should  certainly  be  saved  to 
help  supply  breeding  stock  for  the  com- 
ing season.  As  these  are  being  separated 
some  weak  pullets  will  be  noticed.  They 
may  be  small  in  size,  have  long,  narrow 
heads,  and  may  be  narrow  throughout. 
These  will  never  make  profitable  laying 
fowls  and  should  be  marketed  with  the 
cockerels. 

The  remaining  pullets  should  be  so  fed 
and  housed  that  they  will  be  mature 
during  October  or  November.  If  early 
hatched  they  should  not  be  developed  too 
rapidly,  because  they  might  moult  the 
first  winter.  They  may  be  given  cracked 
corn  or  kafir  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  bran  and  shorts,  together  with  all 
the  sour  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  they 
can  drink.  If  milk  is  not  available,  meat 
scrap  should  be  added  to  the  bran  and 
shorts  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent.  If  plenty  of  waste  grains  or  seeds 
are  available  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  cracked  corn  or  kafir,  but  the  other 
feeds  are  needed  for  good  growth. 

If  the  laying  flock  contains  a  number 
of  old  hens  it  will  be  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  have  passed  their  useful 
period.  As  summer  comes  on  they  are 
broody  a  large  part  of  their  time  and 
thus  are  unprofitable.  During  the  very 
hot  weather  the  death  loss  of  these  old 
fowls  is  often  great.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  advisable  to  market  these  old  hens 
after  they  finish  laying  in  the  spring. 
They  may  be  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  as  they  become  broody. 


How  Long  to  Keep  a  Hen 

On  the  average  farm  too  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  culling  out  the  old  hens. 
It  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens  until  they 
die  of  old  age.  A  Kansas  farmer  told 
us  that  last  fall  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  price  of  feed  he  culled  his 
flock  from  200  or  300  hens  down  to 
about  seventy-five  and  got  more  eggs 
during  the  winter  season  than  ever 
before. 

A  Kansas  poultryman  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  in  regard  to  the  profit- 
able age  of  bens : 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if 
every  farmer  in  the  country  would  dis- 
pose of  all  his  fowl  pensioners  that  have 
been  living  on  the  balance  of  his  flock 
without  paying  anything  for  what  they 
eat,  and  put  in  their  places  pullets  just 
coming  into  laying,  the  revenue  of  the 
flocks  of  this  country  would  be  increased 
by  25  per  cent  without  the  expenditure 
of  a  minute  more  in  labor  or  an  OUBee 
more  of  feed.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  hen  that  is  kept  after  she  is 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old 
becomes  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
her  owner  to  a  certain  extent." 


Raising  Fall  Chicks 

There  is  still  a  shortage  of  meat  and 
there  is  still  time  to  hatch  and  rear 
young  chicks  before  cold  weather.  The 
chances  are  that  feed  will  be  cheaper 
and  more  plentiful  in  the  fall  than  it 
was  in  the  spring. 

It  is  possible  to  have  fries  up  to 
Christmas  time  with  but  little  extra  care, 
the  eggs  being  hatched  cither  by  hens 
or  in  an  incubator.  If  hens  are  set,  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  they  are  free 
from  lice  and  mites,  as  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch  well  if  the  hen  is  disturbed  by 
these  pests.  Provide  nest  boxes  with 
good  clean  straw  in  a  cool  place,  where 
they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  other  hens. 
Keep  feed  and  clean  cool  water  before 
the  setting  hens  all  the  time.    If  incu- 


bators are  used,  run  the  heat  a  degree 
or  two  lower  than  in  the  spring,  as  there 
is  more  danger  of  the  heat  running  high 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Cool  the  eggs 
once  a  day  for  a  little  longer  time  than 
usual. 

Eggs  may  be  successfully  hatched  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  If  hatched 
later  than  this,  cold  weather  is  apt  to 
set  in  before  they  get  sufficiently  feath- 
ered out  to  stand  the  cold. 

Summer  chicks  should  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  shade  and  cool  water. 
They  should  also  be  fed  more  sparingly 
than  the  early  chicks.  They  will  not 
bear  crowding  as  will  the  earlier  hatches, 
but  with  proper  care  they  will  grow  into 
fries  as  quickly  as  earlier  in  the  season. 
— Mbs.  Lizzie  B.  Griffith,  Lyon  County. 

American  Hen  in  High  Esteem 

Among  the  echoes  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  Food  Administration's  so- 
called  "live-hen  order"  is  this  thought 
which  harmonizes  with  recent  develop- 
ments in  poultry  conditions: 

"Restrictions  last  winter  and  spring 
on  the  sale  of  live  hens  and  pullets  for 
slaughter,"  says  a  poultryman  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  "forcibly  directed 
the  attention  of  American  producers  to 
the  value  of  the  industrious  hen  who 
now  occupies  a  place  more  nearly  than 
ever  before  on  a  par  with  other  farm 
live  stock. 

"The  extent  to  which  farmers  recog- 
nize her  true  value  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  refused  to  sell  hens  to 
any  extent,  even  though  prices  have  been 
unusually  high  ever  since  the  embargo 
was  lifted." 

The  large  spring  and  summer  egg 
trade  is  ample  evidence  of  the  liberal 
amount  of  poultry  now  in  the  country 
and  contributing  to  the  nation's  food 
supply.  Through  systematic  supervision 
and  licensing  regulations,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  now  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  hot-weather 
spoilage  of  eggs.  Encouraging  results 
are  announced. 


Treating  Scaly  Leg 

Scaly  leg  of  poultry  is  a  common  and 
well  known  affection  of  chickens  that 
sometimes  causes  affected  birds  to  be- 
come worthless.  It  is  caused  by  an  ex- 
tremely small  mite  that  works  in  and 
under'  the  crusts  that  form  on  the  legs. 
Caraway  or  sulphur  ointment  will  kill 
the  pests. 

The  disease  is  slowly  contagious  and 
for  this  reason  a  quarantine  pen  is  de- 
sirable on  the  farm  so  that  purchased 
fowls  may  be  treated  for  parasites  and 
watched  for  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 

To  treat  scaly  leg,  the  legs  and  feet 
of  affected  fowls  should  be  held  in  hot 
water  for  several  minutes,  so  that  the 
crusts  may  be  softened  and  easily  re- 
moved. A  mite  killer  is  then  applied  to 
the  dry  diseased  surface. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends the  following  mixtures:  (1)  Oil 
of  caraway  mixed  in  four  times  as  much 
lard  or  vaseline,  and  (2)  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, one  dram;  carbonate  of  potash, 
20  grains,  ami  lard  or  vaseline,  half  an 
ounce. 

Some  poultrymen  have  used  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  kerosene  and  two  parts 
of  raw  linseed  oil  with  speedy  effect. 
The  legs  of  the  affected  fowls  are  dipped 
in  this  mixture,  care  being  taken  that 
the  feathers  are  not  wet. 


With  summer  and  hot  weather  with 
us,  we  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  for  lice 
and  mites.  The  hen  teeming  with  body 
lice  that  is  forced  to  roost  in  a  mito- 
infested  poultry  house,  hasn't  much  of 
a  chance  to  be  an  egg  Liver  and  profit 
maker.  It  takes  all  the  food  she  con- 
sumes to  keep  up  life  and  support  the 
parasite  with  which  she  is  infested. 


Do  not  let  up  on  Red  Cross  work. 
Don't  think  enough  is  being  done  with- 
out your  aid.  Every  bandage  you  roll 
and  every  stitch  you  take  means  just 
that  much  comfort  to  some  sick  or 
wounded  man. 
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G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Holsteins. 

Sept.  4 — E.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Oct.  3 — Gait  &  Spencer,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Dis- 
persion sale. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison.  Kan. 


Bed  Polled  Cattle. 

Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker.  Kan. 


Herefords. 

Aug.  30 — Win.   Andrews  &   Sons,  dispersion 
sale,  Morse,  Iowa. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  8 — Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale.  Peabody, 
Kan.  O.  A.  Homan,  Peabody,  Kan.,  sales 
manager. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Aug. 
Oct. 

Ka 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Poland  Chinas. 

24 — Bert  Harriman,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 

15 —  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Effingham, 
nsas. 

16 —  Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax.  Leona.  Kansas. 
31 — P.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha.  Kan. 

29 — Hill  &  King.  Topeka.  Kansas. 

31 — Adams  &  Mason.  Gypsum.  Kansas. 

1 — E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

6 — Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 

6 —  M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

7 —  Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 

8 —  Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 
Sept.  4 — W.  T.  McBride.  Parker,  Kan. 
Oct.  17 — L.  G.   Wreath.  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

William  Andrews  &  Sons,  of  Morse,  Iowa, 
well  known  breeders  of  the  great  Bonnie 
Brae  family  of  Herefords,  have  announced 
a  dispersion  sale  of  Herefords  to  be  held  at 
Morse  August  30.  Their  offering  abounds 
in  special  features  with  the  famous  herd 
bull,  Bonnie  Brae  37th,  heading  the  list. 
Now  seven  years  old,  Bonnie  Brae  37th  has 
proved  a  great  sire,  as  his  get  in  this  great 
dispersion  will  amply  prove.  He  was  an 
International  winner  in  1911  as  a  senior  calf. 
Among  the  others  are  three  gTeat  two-year- 
olds:  Bonnie  Brae  101st,  dropped  January. 
1916.  that  stood  third  at  the  last  Interna- 
tional as  a  junior  yearling:  Bonnie  Brae 
104th,  sired  by  Bartlett's  Bonnie  Brae  60th. 
dam  Miss  Brae  28th.  has  the  length,  scale 
and  size  to  qualify  him  for  a  too  notch  herd 
bull  that  will  mature  at  2.600  pounds:  Lan- 
thus  Donald  4th.  dropped  October,  1915.  by 
Sir  Donald  12th,  dam  Belle  Donald  103d, 
has  great  size  with  good  bone  and  is  one 
of  the  choicest  plums  of  the  entire  offer- 
ing. Other  splendid  Bonnie  Brae  bulls  in- 
clude Beau  Gossamer.  Bonnie  Brae  113th, 
Bonnie  Brae  115th,  Bonnie  Brae  112th.  The 
breeding  matrons  include  the  daughters  of 
the  grand  champion  Bonnie  Brae  3d,  also 
daughters  of  the  grand  champion  Princeps 
4th,  Beaumont.  Beau  Dandy,  Handsome  Lad, 
and  other  noted  sires. 


T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  of  Jamesport, 
Missouri,  owners  of  one  of  Missouri's  good 
herds  of  Spotted  Polands,  report  their  herd 
doing  fine.  They  have  raised  sixty  head  of 
the  best  spring  pigs  in  the  history  of  their 
herd.  This  lot  of  pigs  was  sired  by  the 
good  sires  in  the  Langford  herd  and  the 
lot  includes  some  excellent  herd  boar 
prospects. 

L.  M.  Shives,  of  Iuka,  Kansas,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  flocks  of  Hampshire  sheep, 
reports  his  flock  doing  well  and  young  stock 
growing  out  fine.  Mr.  Shives  has  found 
Hampshire  sheep  very  profitable  on  his 
farm.  A  feature  of  his  flock  at  this  time 
is  the  choice  lot  of  fine  spring  lambs. 


Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kansas,  is  doing 
tts  share  in  boosting  for  improved  stock  on 
Kansas  farms.  It  is  the  home  of  herds  of 
Jersey  cattle  and  Chester  White  hogs  that 
are  among  the  best  In  the  state.  Their  Jer- 
sey herd  is  made  up  entirely  of  record-bred 
animals  and  is  noted  for  heavy  production. 
The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  will  be 
found  In  their  choice  herd  of  Chester  Whites. 


L.  G.  Wreath,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has 
changed  the  date  of  his  public  sale  of  Duroc 
hogs  from  October  18  to  October  17.  He 
reports  his  Durocs  doing  fine  and  will  have 
a.  choice  offering  of  richly-bred  Durocs  for 
his  October  17  sale. 


A  Shorthorn  breeders'  sale  to  be  held  at 
Peabody,  Kansas,  has  been  announced  for 
November  8.  O.  A.  Homan,  of  Peabody. 
•will  manage  the  sale.  Seventy  head  of 
choice  Shorthorns  will  be  catalogued  for 
this  sale  and  the  offering  will  be  carefully 
selected  from  some  of  the  best  Shorthorn 
herds  in  the  state. 


W.  T.  McBride,  of  Parker.  Kansas,  the 
well  known  breeder  of  Red  Polled  cattle  and 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  has  changed  the  date  of 
his  Red  Polled  cattle  sale  from  September  5 
to  October  8.  On  September  4  Mr.  McBride 
will  hold  his  annual  fall  sale  of  Duroc 
Jerseys. 


It  is  not  enough  to  deplore  what  the 
Germans  have  done.  That  will  not  hurt 
the  Germans;  they  don't  care  what  you 
think  of  them.  Help  your  Government 
to  fight  them.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts  with  a  German. 


BERT  HARRIMAN'S 

King  Joe  Bred  Sow  Sale 


AT 


PILOT  GROVE,  MISSOURI 

AUGUST  24th 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  OFFERING  EVER  MATED  TO  THE  GREAT 

KING  JOE 


■ 


m 
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■ 
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King  Joe,  "The  Boar  that  Made  Good" 

Just  think  what  this  means  to  Poland  China  breeders!  Forty-five  sows  and 
gilts,  the  best  we  could  buy,  the  best  they  breed,  mated  to  King  Joe,  a  better  and 
more  popular  boar  than  ever. 

Sows  in  the  sale  will  be  by  Gerstdale  Jones,  The  Giant,  Harrison's  Big  Bob, 
Big  Bob  Leader,  Joe  Wonder,  Giant  King,  World's  Big  Timm,  Rood's  Giant,  King 
Wonder  2d,  Ex  King,  Long  Jumbo  Again — roomy,  stretchy  tried  sows  and  gilts. 

All  Immuned!   All  Safe!   All  Ready! 

Remember  the  date — August  24,  1918. 

Send  for  catalog  at  once.    Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

BERT  HARRIMAN 


PILOT  GROVE, 


mmmum 


Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Auctioneer 
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HOLSTEiN  cattle.  HOLSTEiN  cattle.       Government  to  Aid  Farmers  Financially 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — THE  DEBT- PAY  I N  G ,  MONEY-MAKING 

KIND. 

Our  ten  years'  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you. 

Notice  our  milk  and  butter  average,  under  semi-official  test  for  305- 
day  periods:  Milk.  10,570  pounds;  butter,  491  poi'nds,  at  the  average  of 
four  years  and  eight  months,  and  we  are  breeding  them  better. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy.  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  vou. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire.  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  bv  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
Iuka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad,  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 

From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old.  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAG  EE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANUTE       -----  KANSAS 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTETN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big   producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 


Route  2 


Lilac  Dairy  Farm 


Topeka,  Kansas 


Pedigreed  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Two  nice  bull  calves,  good  milking  strains; 
three  months   old.   mostly  white,   $60;  nine 
months  old,  mostly  black,  $75,  f.o.b.  here. 
CASTILLO  &  SON,  INDEPENDENCE,  HAS. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to   seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — 'Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

COLLEGE  HILL  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Two  registered  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  cows.  Age  9  and 
11  months.     P.  W.  ENNS,  Newton,  Kansas 

BRA  KB  URN  HOLSTEINS— Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX       -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

A  few  extra  good  ram  lambs  for  sale. 
L.  M.  SHIVES,  R.  F.  D.  1,  IUKA,  KANSAS 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  A  DVHKTISKRS 
TLEASB  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale — Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN.  MODEL:  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODD ELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chief's  Wonder;  7  5  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  mv  herd. 

G.  B.  WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
ILLUSTRATOR  PATHFINDER 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Our  sows  average  13  pigs  to  the  litter. 

March    pigs    for    sale    at    $25    each.  Can 
furnish  pairs  not  akin.     Bronze  turkeys. 
A.  II.  BURG        -        -        LAKIN,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
L.   G.   WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Dornwood  Chester  Whites 

For  Sale — Several  choice  voung  brood  sows. 
DORNWOOD  FARM    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval : 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


N  EMERGENCY  fund  is  to  be 
made  available  for  assisting  farm- 
ers in  financing  their  wheat  seed- 
ing operations  this  fall.  This  act 
of  the  Government  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  quite  material  help  in  enabling  Kan- 
sas to  equal  the  record  of  last  year  in 
wheat  planting.  Last  year  the  Govern- 
ment asked  Kansas  farmers  to  plant  ten 
million  acres  to  wheat.  We  missed  it 
by  only  a  small  margin.  This  year  we 
are  simply  asked  to  equal  our  output 
of  a  year  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  labor  shortage,  there 
is  at  the  present  time  probably  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  land  plowed 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas.  Har- 
vesting and  threshing  progressed  rap- 
idly. In  traveling  the  Kaw  Valley  from 
Topeka  to  Salina  last  week  the  large 
amount  of  land  already  plowed  was  most 
noticeable.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  farmers  are  making  the  most  stren- 
uous effort  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
wheat  production. 

In  the  western  third  of  Kansas,  and 
particularly  in  the  northwestern  coun- 
ties, a  series  of  failures  has  left  many 
farmers  in  bad  condition  financially. 
Wheat  is  by  no  means  a  sure  crop  in 
this  section,  but  three  bad  years  have 
come  together,  which  has  not  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  the  state.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  increase  wheat  acre- 
age in  this  section,  but  there  is  need  for 
immediate  financial  help  in  a  good  many 
instances.  This  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  the  Food 
Administration  by  our  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  provision  has  finally 
been  made  for  furnishing  a  small  amount 
of  financial  aid  to  farmers  who  have 
exhausted  their  available  credit  and  are 
deserving  of  assistance. 

The  following  statement  was  given 
out  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  week ; 

"Acting  upon  the  urgent  representa- 
tions that  many  wheat  growers  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  West  who  have  lost 
two  successive  crops  by  winter-killing 
and  drought,  have  exhausted  their  re- 
sources and  may  be  compelled  to  forego 
fall  planting  and,  in  some  cases,  to  aban- 
don their  homes  unless  immediate  as- 
sistance is  extended,  the  President  on 
Saturday,  July  27,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $5,000,- 
000  to  enable  them  to  furnish  aid  to 
that  extent.  The  two  departments  are 
already  actively  at  work  formulating 
plans  for  making  loans  under  this 
authorization,  and  complete  details  will 
be  announced  within  the  next  few  days 
and  operations  begun. 

"It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
Federal  land  banks  in  the  districts  af- 
fected will  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  the  financial 
agents  of  the  Government  to  make  the 
loans  and  to  collect  them.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its  special 
officers,  including  the  county  agents,  will 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  individual 
farmers  and  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  planting. 

"The  primary  object  of  this  fund  is 
not  to  stimulate  the  planting  of  an  in- 
creased fall  acreage  of  wheat  or  rye  in 
the  severely  affected  drought  areas,  or 
even  necessarily  to  secure  the  planting 
of  a  normal  acreage,  but  rather  to  assist 
in  tiding  the  farmers  over  the  period  of 
stress,  to  enable  them  to  remain  on  their 
farms,  and  to  plant  such  an  acreage  as 
may  be  determined  to  be  wise  under  all 
the  conditions,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation  and  to 
add  to  the  national  security  and  defense. 
It  is  distinctly  not  intended  to  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  planting  of  wheat  or 
any  other  grain  where  such  planting  is 
not  wise  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view  and  where  other  activities  are  safer. 

"It  is  not  intended  that  this  fund  shall 
be  used  to  make  loans  to  farmers  who 
have  banking  collateral  and  can  other- 
wise secure  loans.  The  recent  action  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  indicating 
its  willingness  to  make  advances  to 
banks  .and  trust  companies  which  have 
made  loans  to  farmers  and  cattlemen, 
should  ease  the  general  financial  situa- 
tion and  in  large  measure  enable  bank- 
ers to  extend  accommodations  to  farm- 
ers having  such  collateral.  Banks  are 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

"This  fund,  because  of  its  limited 
amount,  will  be  used  necessarily  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  fall  plant- 
ing of  wheat,  or  of  preferred  substitute 
grains  in  the  areas  involved.  This  will 
not  exclude  consideration  of  cases  of  in- 


dividuals who  do  not  intend  to  or  who 
can  not  engage  in  fall  seeding,  who  might 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  make  great  sacrifices  provided 
sufficient  funds  are  left  after  considering 
the  pressing  fall  planting  needs. 

"The  loans  will  probably  not  be  made 
for  more  than  $3  an  acre,  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  maximum  of  100  acres  in  some 
localities  and  of  150  in  others  will  be 
established.  In  addition  to  paying  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  each  farmer 
will  be  required  to  contribute  to  an  in- 
surance fund  out  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  his  crops  if  his  operations  are 
successful." 


U.  S.  Grain  Storage  Capacity 

That  country  elevators  provide  more 
than  half  of  the  nation's  total  grain 
•  storage  capacity  is  shown  by  investiga- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
into  facilities  for  taking  care  of  this 
season's  crops.  The  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  grain  storage  in  the  United 
Stat  es  is  indicated  in  the  following  sum- 
mary : 

Country  elevators  numbering  20,643 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  527,861.855 
bushels.  There  are  959  additional  county 
elevators,  of  which  the  storage  capacity 
is  unknown;  399  terminal  elevators  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  250,708,060  bush- 
els, and  6.961  mills  have  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  150,177,939  bushels,  or  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  928,747,854  bushels. 

Cities  having  a  total  storage  capacity 
exceeding  100,000,000  bushels  are  Min- 
neapolis. Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and 
Philadelphia.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  grain  storage  units  of  the  United 
States  have  a  capacity  equivalent  to 
more  than  nine  bushels  for  every  per- 
son. These  facts  and  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  additional  storage  facili- 
ties on  farms  show  the  practicability  of 
building  up  grain  reserves,  especially  of 
wheat,  against  future  food  needs.  The 
Food  Administration  also  plans  to  build 
up  grain  reserves  in  France  in  order  to 
render  less  serious  any  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  shipping. 

Tomatoes  a  Paying  Crop 

A  two-acre  field  of  tomatoes  raised 
by  E.  G.  Griswold,  of  Rossville,  last  year 
yielded  .$654  worth  of  canned  tomatoes, 
as  reported  by  A.  D.  Folker,  county  agri- 
cultural agent  for  Shawnee  County,  in 
the  Shawnee  County  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly  News.  Mr.  Griswold  has  about 
two  acres  of  tomatoes  again  this  season 
and  expects  to  can  several  hundred  cans 
with  his  steam  pressure  canner. 


Holding  the  Line 

We  have  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
men  in  that  living  line  made  up  of  sol- 
diers and  the  people  back  of  that  line. 
We  must  not  run  any  risk.  There  must 
be  no  narrow  margins.  We  must  see 
that  there  is  plenty  of  food  over  there, 
so  that  no  matter  what  happens  to  the 
shipping  in  any  one  month,  they  are 
safe.  Then  we  have  the  chance  to  win 
the  war  and  make  good. 

The  food  program  is  a  fighting  pro- 
gram. We  here  in  this  country  have  the 
education,  we  have  the  brains,  we  have 
the  loyalty.  We  must  live  up  to  our 
privilege  of  backing  up  our  splendid  men 
who  represent  us  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Let  each  of  us  live  each  day  so  that 
when  our  boys  come  back  from  France 
we  can  look  them  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"I  did  mv  share  and  all  that  I  could  do 
at  home." — U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


Protecting  New  Concrete 

All  newly-placed  concrete  work  must 
be  protected  against  the  elements  and 
against  injury  from  other  outside  causes 
until  the  concrete  has  thoroughly  hard- 
ened. In  most  cases  this  protection  need 
be  no  other  than  a  covering  of  some  sort 
which  will  prevent  rain  from  falling  di- 
rectly on  the  exposed  concrete  surface. 

In  seasons  of  extreme  heat  it  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  concrete  against 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  direct  expos- 
ure to  the  heat.  Such  exposure  Mill 
cause  the  water  in  the  concrete  mixture 
to  evaporate  or  dry  out  before  the  con- 
crete has  had  an  opportunity  to  harden, 
and  thus  an  inferior  concrete  will  be 
produced,  particularly  at  the  surface. 
The  best  way  to  protect  the  concrete 
against  such  injury  is  to  keep  it  cov- 
ered with  water  until  it  has  hardened. 
In  the  case  of  pavements  or  floors  this 
is  easily  accomplished  by  building/  little 
dams  of  clay  or  other  suitable  material 
across  the  surface  of  the  concrete  and 
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keeping  the  enclosed  spaces  filled  with 
water  for  several  days,  or  until  com- 
plete hardening  has  been  accomplished. 
In  other  eases  where  this  method  is  not 
practicable  the  concrete  may  be  pro- 
tected by  keeping  the  air  in  the  room 
in  which  the  concrete  is  located  sat- 
urated with  moisture  either  by  means 
of  escaping  steam  or  fine  spray  of  water. 

The  presence  of  water  or  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  will  not  in  any  way  in- 
jure the  concrete  either  before  it  has 
hardened  or  after.  Before  hardening  has 
set  in  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
air  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
plete and  thorough  hardening  of  the  con- 
crete. After  the  hardening  has  been  ac- 
complished the  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  air  will  not  affect  it. 

The  application  of  paint  or  other  pro- 
tective coatings  to  concrete  work  before 
it  has  hardened  will  cause  it  serious  in- 
jury. This  injury  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  hardening  process  will  be  ma- 
terially retarded  by  the  admixture  of 
any  substance  not  properly  a  part  of 
the  concrete  mixture.  The  concrete  at 
the  surface  will  also  be  materially  weak- 
ened by  this  application  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  peel  off  after  the  concrete 
below  the  surface  has  hardened.  After 
the  hardening  process  has  been  completed 
no  protective  coatings  of  paint  or  other 
material  are  necessary. 

New  Kansas  Road  Map  Out 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  new 
State  Road  Map  of  Kansas  put  out  by 
the  Kansas  Good  Roads  Association.  It 
is  22  x  34  inches,  on  bond  paper  and 
shows  all  of  the  7,000  miles,  more  or 
less,  that  have  been  designated  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission  as  state 
roads.  Also  the  750  miles  that  have 
been  financed  for  hard  surface.  It  shows 
where  about  2,000  miles  more  are  soon 
to  be  financed,  dotted  lines  marking 
where  active  work  is  being  done. 

The  map  is  put  out  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  year's  state-wide  cam- 
paign of  education  for  hard  roads  that 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Kansas  Good 
Roads  Association,  with  J.  Frank  Smith, 
general  manager,  headquarters  at  To- 
peka. 

The  showing  is  good  for  a  beginning 
in  Kansas  and  if  the  war  ends  soon  the 
building  of  365-day  roads  will  become 
one  of  the  biggest  improvement  propo- 
sitions in  the  state. 

The  road  map  goes  with  the  set  of» 
maps,  books,  etc.,  that  the  Good  Roads 
Association  is  giving  to  all  new  mem- 
bers who  remit  $2  for  dues.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  travel  over  strange  roads  in  Kan- 
sas you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
these  road  guides. 
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Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

To  successfully  finance  the  war  it  is 
necessary  that  owners  of  Liberty  bonds 
hold  their  bonds  if  possible.  Where  for 
any  good  reason  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  turn  their  bonds  into  cash  they  should 
seek  the  advice  of  their  bankers. 

Liberty  loan  bonds  are  very  desirable 
investments,  and  crafty  individuals  are 
using  various  means  to  secure  them  from 
owners  not  familiar  with  stock  values 
and  like  matters.  One  method  is  to  offer 
to  exchange  for  Liberty  bonds  stocks  or 
bonds  of  doubtful  organizations  repre- 
sented as  returning  a  much  higher  in- 
come than  the  bonds. 

There  are  various  other  methods  used 
and  likely  to  be  used,  some  of  the  gold- 
brick  variety  and  others  less  crude  and 
probably  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
All  offers  for  Liberty  bonds  except  for 
money  and  at  market  value  should  be 
scrutinized  carefully.  The  bonds  are  the 
safest  of  investments  and  have  non-tax- 
able and  other  valuable  features. 

To  hold  your  Liberty  bonds,  if  pos- 
sible, is  patriotic.  To  consult  your  bank- 
ers before  selling  them  is  wise. 

Control  of  Smut 

It  is  estimated  that  the  treatment  of 
seed  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for  smut 
lias  resulted  in  a  saving  of  ten  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  twenty- five  million 
bushels  of  oats,  and  four  million  bushels 
of  barley.  In  the  Northern  States  forty 
field  men  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  working  under  the 
direction  of  eight  leaders,  have  been  able 
to  get  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  seed 
planted  treated  for  smut. 


War  for  Humanity 

War,  in  a  good  cause,  is  not  the  great- 
est evil  which  a  nation  can  suffer.  War 
is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest  of 
things;  the  decayed  and  degraded  state 
of  moral   and   patriotic   feeling  which 


thinks  nothing  worth  a  war  is  worse. 
When  a  people  are  used  as  mere  human 
instruments  for  firing  cannon  or  thrust- 
ing bayonets,  in  the  service  for  the  self- 
ish purposes  of  a  master,  such  war  de- 
grades a  people.  A  war  to  protect  other 
human  beings  against  tyrannical  injus- 
tice; a  war  to  give  victory  to  their  own 
ideas  of  right  and  good,  and  which  is 
their  own  war,  carried  on  for  an  honest 
purpose  by  their  free  choice,  is  often  the 
means  of  their  regeneration.  A  man  who 
has  nothing  which  he  is  willing  to  fight 
for,  nothing  which  he  cares  more  about 
than  he  does  about  his  personal  safety, 
is  a  miserable  creature  who  has  no 
chance  of  being  free,  unless  made  and 
kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better  men 
than  himself.  As  long  as  justice  and 
.injustice  have  not  terminated  their  ever- 
renewing  fight  for  ascendency  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind,  human  beings  must  be 
willing,  when  need  is,  to  do  battle  for 
the  one  against  the  other. — John  Stuart 
Mill. 

This  was  written  half  a  century  and 
more  ago,  but  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten yesterday  it  applies  so  well  to  to- 
day's conditions.  The  truth  is  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

One  Ounce  of  Sugar  a  Day 

One  moderately  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  weighs  approximately  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce,  the  Food  Administration 
announces  in  giving  out  a  basis  of  meas- 
uring sugar  rations. 

Our  daily  allowance  under  the  new 
sugar  orders  is  two  pounds  a  month,  or 
about  one  ounce  per  person  daily.  Four 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  will  provide  the 
daily  ration  for  each  person.  This  in- 
cludes the  allowance  for  cooking,  so  all 
four  teaspoonfuls  cannot  be  served  at 
the  table. 

After  the  allowance  for  cooking  has 
been  made,  those  who  dine  must  content 
themselves  with  what  is  left.  A  man 
who  uses  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar  for  his 
cereal  and  two  for  his  coffee,  has  not 
only  used  up  his  daily  allowance,  but 
has  also  used  up  his  part  of  the  cooking 
allowance  for  the  kitchen  for  that  day. 

When  writing  to  KANSAS 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS,  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford         ....  Kansas 

POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  GJant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

September  and   October  boars.     One  real 
herd   boar  prospect.     Fifty   bred   sows  and 
bred   gilts.     250  spring  pigs. 
DEMING  RANCH    -    -    OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager 

TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  King 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gilts 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hieh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Peabody,  Kan. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Pondview  Herd  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

DISPERSION  SALE  100  HEAD 
at  Farm  9  Miles  Northeast  of  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

One  and  One-Half  Miles  South  of  Medora,  Kan.,  on  Rock  Island  and  Frisco  Railways 

SEPTEMBER  4,  1918 


I  am  dispersing  my  entire  herd  of  100  head  registered  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
also  selling  two  herd  bulls  whose  seven  nearest  dams  averaged  24  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days — King  Segis  Pontiae  Raymond  186663,  a  three-year-old  bull  just  in  his 
prime,  and  Pondview  King  Segis  Pontiae,  18  months  old.  I  am  selling  a  number  of 
high  class  bull  calves  by  King  Segis  Pontiae  Raymond;  twenty-five  coming  two- 
year-old  heifers  bred  to  Pondview  King  Segis  Pontiae;  twelve  heifer  calves;  five 
coming  three-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  this  fall;  two  two-year-old  heifers 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  forty- two  cows  in  milk  or  bred  to  freshen  soon.  Four  of 
these  cows  have  A.  R.  O.  records  from  14  to  17  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

My  herd  is  clean  and  free  from  any  abortion.  Every  cow  is  a  regular  producer. 
Every  animal  over  six  months  old  will  be  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  in  ninety 
days.  I  have  spent  twelve  years  building  this  herd,  starting  with  the  best  cows  I 
could  buy,  and  have  always. used  high  class  bulls  with  records  back  of  them. 

Every  animal  will  be  sold,  nothing  reserved.  I  have  not  gone  to  a  large  expense 
feeding  them  up  for  sale,  but  selling  right  off  the  pastures  in  every-day  working 
condition.  If  you  want  profitable  cattle  that  will  make  money,  send  for  catalog 
and  arrange  to  come  to  sale. 

S.  E.  STOUGHTON  &  SON,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Co!.  R.  E.  Colbert,  Medora,  Kansas 

Free  conveyance  from  Midland  Hotel  to  farm  day  of  sale  to  parties  from  a  distance 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

Two  extra  good  ones,  year  old,  ready  for 
service.    Priced  for  quick  sale. 
A.  E.  WHITZEL     -     STERLING,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.    A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young  bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  AKF  ™ve  Stock  Auctioneer 

ri\/\r«iv  DLAIV.E.,  mal(e  sales anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  ^ g*j* 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good'  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvt* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  In  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frlzell  &  Son.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  In  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 

block. 

Pure-bred   sales  a 

specialty.  Sales  made 

it  ''"^Pte 

anywhere. 

4330  Paseo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable* 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7, 
Charltan.  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not  high  in 
price.     Also  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pi  di- 
grees  furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference.  Harveyville  Stat"  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  HARVEYVILLE.  K\V">\S 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

Octn.  Division  of  Extension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  QoiU#« 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstration* 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College^  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OP  BOOK,  8x11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.   Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 

and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


Name  R.  F.  D. 

Town   State  


OCT  25  1913 
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For  the  improvement 
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Another  Attempt  to  Graft  on  the  Farmer 

Farm  Account  Books  Failing  to  Meet  Needs  Are  Bein&  Sold  at  Exorbitant  Prices 


\SE  latest  sclieme  of  playing  the 
farmer  for  a  sucker  is  to  9ell  him 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  ac- 
count book  so  he  can  keep  out  of 
the  clutches  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  his  income  tax  statements 
in  the  correct  form.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  failure  of  the  average 
farmer  to  keep  books  has  resulted  in 
some  difficulties  in  arriving  at  his  tax- 
able income.  The  requirements  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  will  act  as 
a  decided  stimulus  to  keeping  more  rec- 
ords on  the  farm  business. 

Various  concerns  over  the  country  are 
seeking  to  capitalize  on  this  genuine  need 
for  a  simple  and  practical  system  of 
farm  accounts.  They  are  offering  books 
selling  as  high  as  five  dollars,  and  one 
of  these  concerns  managed  somehow  to 
edge  a  story  into  the  reading  columns 
of  a  Wichita  daily  paper  recently  con- 
sisting of  a  lot  of  bombast,  claiming 
among  other  things  that  the  simplified 
accounting  system  it  was  offering  to  sell 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  was  endorsed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  that  it  was  the  first  time 
such  a  practical  account  book  had  been 
made  available  to  our  farmers,  pointing 
out  that  this  would  save  them  from  fil- 
ing erroneous  income  tax  statements  and 
thus  making  themselves  liable  to  a 
thousand  dollar  fine  and  six  months  in 
jail. 

We  happen  to  know  something  about 
this  particular  concern,  having  begun  a 
quiet  investigation  several  months  ago. 
It  has  adopted  the  name  "Federal  Farm 
Bureau."  and  has  conducted  a  national 
advertising  campaign,  using  some  of  the 
leading  farm  papers  having  nation-wide 
circulation.  This  advertising  is  very 
adroitly  worded,  and  apparently  seeks 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  in 
some  way  officially  connected  with  the 
Government.  It  also  advertises  exten- 
sively for  agents  and  in  the  glowing  lit- 
erature sent  out  to  those  who  bit,  some 
of  which  came  to  our  attention,  we  noted 
.  that  a  rubber  stamp  had  been  used  car- 
rying the  words  "No  connection  with  the 
United  States  Government"  in  small 
type  in  parenthesis.  Another  peculiar 
thing  about  this  literature  was  that  the 
statement  was  "made  that  Federal  Farm 
Bureau  agents  might  call  any  day,  and 
would  "wear  our  badge  with  the  name 
'Federal  Farm  Bureau  Authorized 
Agent'  "  the  quoted  words,  however,  hav- 
ing been  blotted  out,  although  still  leg- 
ible. The  sentence  with  these  words  out 
simply  stated  that  the  agent  would  have 
a  letter  of  authority,  etc.  There  were 
many  other  misleading  statements,  all 
apparently  having  for  their  purpose  the 
conveying  of  the  impression  that  this 
was  an  officially  authorized  farm  ac- 
count book. 

The  rubber  stamp  suggested  that  some 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government  and,  to  get  at  the 
facts  as  to  what  had  been  the  relation- 
ship of  this  concern  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  wrote  the  office  of  Farm 
Management  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  asking  some 
questions  and  enclosing  the  advertising 
of  this  concern  clipped  from  one  of  the 
national  farm  papers.  J.  S.  Ball,  assist- 
ant in  farm  accounting  in  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  replied  as  follows: 
"Your  letter  of  June  15  to  this  office  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  attention.    It  is 


DO  NOT  fail  to  read  this  expose  of  an  attempt  to  play  the 
farmer  for  a  sucker.  Commercial  concerns  are  seeking 
to  capitalize  on  the  need  for  a  simple  and  practical  system 
of  farm  accounts  and  particularly  as  related  to  the  making  out 
of  income  tax  statements.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
buying  expensive  account  books  that  do  not  meet  your  needs 
after  you  get  them. 


Illinois  farm  management  man  had  in- 
vaded the  office  of  this  concern  and  been 
not  the  first  letter  we  have  had  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  self-styled 
'Federal  Farm  Bureau.'  About  four 
months  ago  I  had  letters  from  farmers  in 
New  York  State  who  had  been  visited  by 
representatives  of  this  concern  who  stat- 
ed to  these  farmers  that  the  Government 
had  passed  a  law  that  all  farmers  must 
keep  books  and  that  the  books  they  were 
selling  were  official,  etc.  As  this  was  a 
mis-statement,  and  also  as  the  title 
'Federal  Farm  Bureau'  was  being  used  by 
these  men  in  a  way  to  lead  the  farmers 
to  believe  that  they  represented,  at  least 
indirectly,  the  Government,  all  these  let- 
ters were  referred  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  action  by  its  inspectors, 
but  no  means  were  found  to  handle  the 
situation  in  a  legal  way,  there  being  no 
law  on  the  statute  books  under  which 
prosecution  could  successfully  be  carried 
out. 

"It  seems  that  the  rural  press  can  be 
of  assistance  in  bringing  matters  of  this 
kind  before  their  readers  so  that  the 
true  state  of  affairs  may  be  understood 
by  them  and  it  appears  to  me  that  ad- 
vertisements such  as  the  one  you  sent 
me  should  be  refused  unless  it  is  spe- 
cifically stated  therein  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  of  its  branches  and 
the  concern  being  advertised. 

"Of  course  you  will  understand  that 
as  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  concerned  there  has  been  no  official 
approval  given  to  this  or  any  other  sys- 
tem of  accounting  except  those  put  out 
by  the  regular  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  co-operation  with  the  several, 
state  experiment  stations.  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  actions  of  the  company  in 
question  are  such  as  to  excite  suspicions 
that  they  are  using  their  apparently  of- 
ficial name  and  their  claimed  endorse- 
ment by  Government  officials  to  influ- 
ence the  farmers  to  buy  their  publica- 
tion. I  am  forwarding  your  letter  to  the 
Treasury  Department  as  additional  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  activities  of 
this  concern." 

To  get  information  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  book,  we  consulted  P.  E.  McNall, 
farm  management  demonstrator  of  the 
extension  division  of  our  Agricultural 
College.  Mr.  McNall  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  doing  co-operative  farm 
record  work  with  Kansas  farmers  and 
knows  their  needs.  He  is  a  joint  author 
of  a  farm  account  book  such  as  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Ball  as  being  officially 
approved  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  had  met  a  few 
farmers  in  Kansas  who  had  purchased 
this  particular  book  and  had  only  re- 
cently been  in  consultation  in  Chicago 
with  other  farm  management  demon- 
strators in  a  national  meeting  and  had 
an  interesting  story  to  relate  of  how  the 


taken  for  an  agent  wanting  to  sign  up 
for  a  few  hundred  books.  He  was  told 
that  the  reason  the  word  "Federal"  was 
used  was  because  of  the  advantage  of 
approaching  the  farmer  with  a  name 
suggesting  Government  connection;  that 
the  "farm  bureau"  was  taken  because  of 
the  influence  it  would  give  the  agent  in 
selling  books  to  thousands  of  farmers 
belonging  to  Government  financed  organ- 
izations known  as  farm  bureaus.  The 
manager  of  the  concern  also  outlined  a 
suggested  discussion  of  the  income  tax 
which  would  lead  the  farmer  to  believe 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  ac- 
counts in  this  particular  book  which  they 
were  offering  for  sale.  Up  to  this  point 
the  young  man  had  not  even  given  his 
name,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
rather  hurried  get-away  when  it  dawned 
on  the  manager  that  he  was  not  what 
he  seemed  and  had  obtained  a  lot  of 
inside  information  without  their  even 
getting  his  name. 

It  appears  that  a  good  many  of  these 
books  have  been  sold  in  Illinois.  The 
high  price  is  not  the  only  objection. 
Those  in  touch  with  the  real  needs  of 
Illinois  farmers  find  the  book  does  not 
answer  the  requirements  which  have  de- 
veloped because  of  the  demand  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  for  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  farmer's  business. 

Other  concerns  are  putting  out  ac- 
count books.  Mr.  McNall  tells  of  one 
which  has  copied  the  Income  Tax  Primer 
put  out  by  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment. This  information  is  good,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  of  it  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  farm  business.  The 
blanks  themselves  in  this  particular  book 
are  not  prepared  to  keep  all  the  infor- 
mation and  only  such  information  as  is 
needed  in  figuring  taxable  income.  For 
example,  it  has  entered  in  inventories 
all  farm  buildings,  household  goods,  cash 
in  hand,  cash  in  bank,  and  life  insurance 
paid  up.  These  will  not  be  needed  in 
figuring  the  taxable  income,  with  the 
exception  of  the  farm  buildings,  which 
should  include  all  the  buildings  except 
the  residence.  No  note  to  this  effect  is 
made  in  the  inventory  record.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery be  itemized  in  detail  iu  income 
tax  statements  so  that  the  depreciation 
may  be  arrived  at  on  each  particular 
building  or  piece  of  machinery.  This 
book  also  contains  a  blank  for  all  house- 
hold expenses,  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  figuring  of  the  taxable  income  in 
any  way. 

No  summary  is  contained  which  will 
provide  for  figuring  the  net  income  of 
the  farm  or  which  will  summarize  the 
income  of  the  farm  in  any  way  except 
to  get  the  total  farm  receipts*  and  ex- 
penses. Mr.  McNall  says:  "No  farm- 
er's account  book  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention which  has  the  proper  blanks  for 
the  keeping  of  the  records  necessary  for 


determining  the  taxable  income.  I  mako 
this  statement  not  only  because  I  think 
the  price  for  which  some  of  them  aro 
selling  is  exorbitant,  but  because  they 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the 
farmers  want  them." 

As  yet  Kansas  has  not  been  invaded 
very  extensively  by  such  commercial 
concerns  excepting  through  the  advertis- 
ing appearing  in  some  of  the  farm  papers 
of  national  circulation.  Evidently  such 
books  are  being  offered  to  some  extent, 
for  we  note  the  following  warning  in  the 
August  Farm  Bureau  Newsletter  of  one 
of  the  county  agents,  this  statement  be- 
ing signed  by  P.  E.  McNall,  farm  man- 
agement demonstrator: 

"Many  commercial  firms  are  now  put- 
ting out  farmers'  account  books  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
income  tax. 

"I  have  examined  several  and  find 
none  which  will  meet  the  requirements, 
e.  g.,  containing  blanks  for  the  farm 
business  separate  from  personal  items, 
and  containing  a  summary.  I  also  find 
the  price  of  these  books  to  the  farmers 
to  vary  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five 
dollars.  Some  of  the  firms  have  names 
which  are  suggestive  and  use  arguments 
in  selling  the  books  which  tend  to  con- 
vince the  farmers  that  they  must  buy 
that  particular  kind  of  book. 

"If  you  have  the  opportunity  will  you 
warn  farmers  not  to  buy  such  books 
unless  they  have  been  approved  by  some 
one  whom  you  know  realizes  what  the 
farmers  need. 

"Will  you  please  send  me  any  infor- 
mation you  may  get  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  such  agencies  in  your  county  ? 
Recommendations  or  approval  of  such 
books  should  not  be  given." 

Undoubtedly  all  county  agents  in 
Kansas  have  been  similarly  warned. 

We  do  not  know  whether  -the  Federal 
Farm  Bureau  or  other  commercial  con- 
cerns selling  farm  account  books  plan 
advertising  campaigns  in  Kansas  or  not. 
The  Federal  Farm  Bureau  could  not  buy 
a  line  of  space  in  Kansas  Faemer, 
neither  would  we  use  its  book  as  a  pre- 
mium, for  we  have  gone  into  its  meth- 
ods far  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is 
simply  a  game  of  playing  someone  for 
a  sucker,  both  farmers  and  agents.  We 
consider  it  one  of  our  duties  to  expose 
such  schemes  to  our  readers. 

We  know  that  in  all  the  states  tho 
farm  management  men  working  co-oper- 
atively through  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  keeping  in  direct  touch  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  have 
not  only  prepared  account  books  that 
will  tell  the  farmer  what  he  should  know 
of  his  business  but  also  enable  him  to 
make  his  income  tax  statement  abso- 
lutely as  the  Government  asks  for  it. 
Slight  modifications  are  being  made  each 
year,  and  Mr.  McNall  of  Kansas  is  now 
in  consultation  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department  in  order  that  the  next 
year's  edition  of  the  Farmer's  Account 
Book  published  each  year  by  the  Kansas 
Bankers'  Association  will  incorporate 
any  changes  in  rulings  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  making  out  income  tax 
statements.  The  banks  of  Kansas  for 
several  years  have  furnished  this  book 
free  to  their  customers.  There  seems 
little  excuse  for  farmers  buying  expen- 
sive books  which  do  not  meet  their  needs 
after  they  get  them. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


August  17,  1918 


PURE  BRED 

Tauranian  Turkey  Seed 

WHEAT 


In  1914  Geo.  Ripke,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  made  a 
trip  to  the  Black  Sea  District  of  Russia  and  at 
very  great  expense  brought  to  Kansas  a  very  small 
quantity  of  "Thoroughbred  Wheat."  This  he 
planted  and  cultivated  carefully,  increasing  his 
acreage  annually  until  now  he  has  a  limited 
quantity  for  sale. 

Analysis  has  shown  this  wheat  to  be  richer  In 
gluten,  stronger  in  straw  to  resist  wind  and 
storms  than  ordinary  kinds.  Actual  growing  tests 
have  proven  it  to  yield  very  heavy  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  domestic  varieties.  It  is  now  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  grows  and  yields  exceed- 
ingly well  In  this  section  of  the  country.  It  re- 
quires no  more  care  in  cultivation  than  other 
kinds. 

It  is  very  highly  recommended  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Manhattan.  Kansas. 
It  has  been  grown  for  two  years  at  the  College, 
where  the  tests  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  limited  quantity  is  offered  for  sale 
in  5,  10,  15  and  20-bushel  lots  at  $5.00 
per  bushel,  delivered  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b. 
Salina  to  railroad  specified.  Checks  or 
Postal  Money  Orders  should  accompany 
each  order. 

Send  orders  to,  and  for  further  information 
address 

The  Western  Star  Mill  Co. 

SALINA.  KANSAS 


GREEN  CORN  GUTTER 


Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kafir 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands  in 
use.  Fully 


protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Price  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein : 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March   12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval : 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28.  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

O  little  Ben  Zene,  come  blow  your  horn, 
You  plow  my  meadow  and  hoe  my  corn, 
Till  the  hired  men  that  I  used  to  keep 
Look  over  the  fence  at  my  tractor  and  weep. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


a  r 


e   of  the  Tractor 


LEANLINESS  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  keeping  a  tractor  in  good 
working  condition,  points  out  E. 
M.  Mervine,  of  the  Iowa  State 
College,  in  the  American  Fruit  Grower. 
Old  grease  serves  merely  to  collect  and 
hold  dust  and  this  mixture  of  dust  and 
grease  is  then  a  grinding  agent  instead 
of  a  lubricant.  A  few  gallons  of  kero- 
sene will  take  off  all  the  dirt  and  grease 
and  make  the  tractor  look  like  new. 
When  clean,  it  is  much  easier  to  perfect 
adjustments  than  when  the  parts  are 
clogged  and  hidden  from  view. 

Since  many  tractors  have  exposed 
gears,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  these 
gears  can  be  lubricated  and  still  not 
collect  dirt.  Some  companies  answer 
this  by  saying  that  you  should  not 
lubricate  the  gear  where  it  is  exposed 
to  dirt.  In  this  case  they  depend  on 
hard  faced  gear  teeth  and  think  that  a 
clean,  dry  gear  will  wear  longer  than  a 
dirty  one  even  though  the  latter  is 
greased.  It  is  possible  to  use  a  lubri- 
cant on  these  exposed  gears  which  is  so 
dry  that  it  will  not  collect  dust.  Such 
a  mixture  is  made  by  moistening  equal 
parts  of  flake  graphite  and  powdered 
resin  with  gasoline  and  smearing  this 
on  the  gear  teeth.  The  gasoline  evap- 
orates, leaving  the  resin  to  hold  the 
graphite  in  place.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
plies only  to  drive  gears. 

The  lubricating  system  should  be  ex- 
amined to  make  sure  that  it  is  working 
correctly.  Over  90  per  cent  of  tractor 
troubles  are  due  to  improper  lubrication. 
Here  again  cleanliness  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. Unless  the  machine  is  in  such 
bad  shape  that  it  needs  overhauling  com- 
pletely, kerosene  poured  into  the  cylin- 
ders will  soften  carbon  deposits,  cut  the 
gummy  oil  residue  and  loosen  gummed 
piston  rings.  When  the  cylinders  have 
been  drained,  the  crank  case  must  also 
be  cleaned.  Drain  the  old  oil  from  the 
crank  case  and  fill  it  with  kerosene. 
Turn  the  engine  over  a  few  times  to 
clean  the  case  and  then  drain  out  the 
kerosene  as  before.  Carefully  examine 
all  bearings  to  see  that  they  are  tight 
and  then  refill  the  crank  case  with  new 
oil. 

See  that  there  is  proper  clearance  be- 
tween the  valve  push  rods  and  the  valve 
stems  when  the  engine  is  turned  over.  It 
should  equal  the  thickness  of  a  thin  pos- 
tal card. 

Keep  a  supply  of  spark  plugs  on  hand, 
also  a  few  good  tools.  Good  tools,  prop- 
erly cared  for,  will  save  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  when  the  spring  work  begins. 


Dependability  of  Tractor 

The  investigations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
where  more  than  six  hundred  tractor 
owners  made  detailed  reports,  indicate 
that  little  trouble  is  experienced  with 
modern  machines  if  the  operators  are 
proficient  and  careful.  Of  the  tractor 
owners  investigated,  54  per  cent  stated 
that  their  outfits  were  not  disabled  a 
single  day  when  needed  during  the  en- 
tire season  last  year.  Of  the  remaining 
40  per  cent,  the  average  number  of  days 
their  tractors  were  out  of  commission 
when  needed  was  five.  This  average, 
however,  did  not  include  one  man  who 
stated  that  his  machine  was  out  of  com- 
mission about  half  the  time.  A  gas 
tractor  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  and 
proficient  operator  can  without  doubt  be 
regarded  as  a  dependable  source  of 
power,  although  occasional  slight  delays 
will  probably  occur.  The  serious  ones 
will  be  exceptional  except  where  the  out- 
fit is  handled  by  careless  or  incompe- 
tent operators,  in  which  case  expensive 
delays  are  apt  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

Of  these  Illinois  farmers  reporting, 
about  00  per  cent  stated  that  either  the 
owner  or  some  member  of  his  family 
operated  the  tractor,  and  the  best  results 
are  usually  obtained  by  this  class  of 
operators.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  them 
reported  that  no  time  was  lost  in  the 
field  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  out- 
fit. Most  men  do  not  consider  it  trouble 
when  they  know  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  engine's  opera- 


tion and  know  exactly  what  to  do  to 
remedy  it  promptly.  The  average  time 
lost  per  day  by  the  4(5  per  cent  report- 
ing trouble  was  a  little  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 


Rural  Motor  Express  Lines 

Despite  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
food,  great  quantities  are  wasted  because 
farmers  cannot  profitably  get  it  to  mar- 
ket. This  must  be  cured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  rural  motor  express  lines,  which 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  every  other  interested  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

A  rural  motor  express  line  means  the 
operation  of  a  truck  between  towns,  call- 
ing for  the  farmers'  produce,  carrying  it 
to  market  and  bringing  back  anything 
the  farmer,  merchant,  hotel  or  other  con- 
sumer may  need. 

The  rural  motor  express  line  increases 
the  food  supply  by  furnishing  regular 
transportation  of  farm  products;  stimu- 
lates the  farmer's  efforts  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  transportation  is  avail- 
able; enables  the  farmer  to  avoid  driv- 
ing to  town,  thereby  increasing  his  time 
on  the  farm  and  partly  compensating  for 
the  shortage  of  labor;  enables  the  farmer 
to  obtain  goods  from  town  on  the  day 
of  order,  and  generally  facilitates  traffic 
between  the  farmer,  the  market  and  the 
consumer. 

Hundreds  of  lines  are  in  operation. 
There  are  twenty-five  running  into 
Washington  and  carrying  100  tons  of 
food  daily,  as  well  as  carrying  merchan- 
dise back  to  the  farmers.  Production 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  and  many 
farms  previously  idle  are  now  under 
cultivation. 

Rural  motor  express  lines  mean  that 
every  farm  and  village  store  practically 
has  a  railroad  station  at  its  door. 

Operators  of  trucks  have  found  the 
work  profitable.  In  many  cases  farm- 
ers have  combined  and  bought  a  truck 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 

On  file  at  the  office  of  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  there  are  scores  of 
letters  from  farmers  who  say,  among 
other  things,  that  without  the  trucks 
they  would  have  to  stop  shipping  milk; 
that  their  produce  is  hauled  more  cheaply 
than  ever  before;  that  the  quick  deliv- 
ery of  goods  enables  them  to  get  better 
prices;  that  the  time  of  a  man  and  a 
horse  are  saved,  and  that  they  can  now 
put  three  times  as  much  food  as  for- 
merly on  the  market. 

The  National  Truck  Committee,  7  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  pre- 
pared a  pamphlet,  "Organization  of  a 
Rural  Express  Line,"  which  furnishes 
every  detail  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion. It  includes  a  list  of  services  the 
truck  owner  may  render;  a  sample  cost 
and  charge  sheet;  tells  how  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  proposed  route 
and  a  canvass  of  prospective  customers; 
suggests  operating  plans,  how  to  adver- 
tise, how  to  interest  the  farmer  and 
merchant,  and  shows  how  and  why  every- 
one in  the  community  is  interested.  A 
copy  may  be  obtained  by  anyone,  on  ap- 
plication, without  cost. 


A  number  of  farmers  were  seen  driv- 
ing their  tractors  home  during  the  week 
of  the  demonstration.  Most  of  the  small 
tractors  have  high  speed  gears  whii-h 
make  it  possible  to  move  them  rapidly 
on  the  road.  We  noticed  a  few  which 
were  equipped  with  solid  rubber  tires 
like  auto  trucks  for  road  use. 


Tractor  Credit  Ruling 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  author- 
ized the  rediscount  at  reserve  banks  of 
notes  given  in  the  purchase  of  farm 
tractors.  The  ruling  is  to  the  effect 
that  tractors  are  to  be  regarded  as  farm 
implements  rather  than  permanent  or 
fixed  investments  and  that  a  farmer's 
note  given  in  payment  for  a  tractor  to 
be  used  in  farming,  and  maturing  within 
six  months,  is  eligible  for  rediscount  at 
federal  reserve  banks  as  agricultural 
paper. 


Fill  Your 
Own  Silo 


You 
will  find 
exactly  the  size  and 
kind  of  machine  you  want  in 
44 


SiknOMo 

The  Loglcat  Silo  Filler 

Built  in  individual  outfits — "two  or  three-men" 
machines— big  enough  to  take  care  of  all  your 
own  work.  Variety  of  sizes.  4  horsepower  up. 
40  to  300  tons  a  day. 

All  with  big  "Ohio"  features  —  direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control,  etc.  Auto- 
matic beater  feed  on  larger  sizes.  Silverlzed 
Silage— packs  air  tight— ferments  properly— 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  352  Salem,  i 


'Modern  Silage  Methods,' 
264-page  text-book, 
25  cents. 


WITT 

Kero-Gil  Engines 

Twice  the  Pnar  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Select  Your  Own' 
Terms  —  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
Tour  own  order—Save  S;5  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.    Biir  new  catalog. "How  to  Judiro 
Erijrlnes     FREE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid, 

(write  i     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

lr.wt.vl  1600  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
[        rf  f  f  "q  Empire  Bide,    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


°?  Sweep  Feed 
Grinder 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURR1E  WBND  MILL  CO., 

63.0  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


a  BOVEE  FURNACES 


Pipeless  and  with  Regular  Piping 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 

24  years  on  the  market.  Last 
longer.  Use  less  fuel.  Easy  to 
install.     Send  for  full  catalog  and 

PB0VEE  FURNACE  WORKS 
224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 
Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DCLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

14  So.  LaSalle  St.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Plant:  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


Crno  Patafntf  m  colors  explains 
UaiaiOB  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  r  u  n  n  i  n  g 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  [ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  St.,Qiiioe',lll. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  MeC.ee  Streets 

KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
venient to  car  lines,  stores,  and  all  points  of 
Interest.     Direct  car  line  to  stock  yards. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refinement. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

KUPPER-BENS0N  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Walter  S.  Mars,  Manager 

Tho  man  who  would  eat  cake  at 
Christmas  must  cut  on  susrar  now. 
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Keep  Up  Schools,  Ur&es  President 

EVERY  Government  agency  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  keeping  up  all 
kinds  of  school  work.  Boys  and  girls  need  have  no  doubts  as  to  what  our 
Government  wants  of  them  in  this  respect.  The  opportunity  which  will  be 
given  in  every  college  in  the  land  to  enlist  and  receive  military  training  along  with 
college  instruction  has  for  its  distinct  purpose  the  checking  of  premature  inter- 
ruption of  the  training  so  much  needed  by  the  younger  boys  to  fit  them  for  their 
country's  service.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  feel  that  they  are  definitely 
enrolled  in  military  service  and  that  they  will  be  called  when  needed.  President 
yVilson  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Lane  heartily  approves  the  Bureau  of  Education 
plans  for  an  educational  campaign  this  summer  and  fall.    He  says: 

"I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war,  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of  educa- 
tion so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no  falling 
off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  or  colleges,  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our  national 
welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  there 
will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest  and 
most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After  the  war  there  will 
be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of  industrial,  commercial, 
social,  and  civil  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  people  continue  to  give 
generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades  and  that  the  schools  adjust  them- 
selves as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl 
shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because  of  the  war  and  that  the  nation 
may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through  the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 
I  approve  most  heartily  your  plans  for  making  through  the  Bureau  of  Education 
a  comprehensive  campaign  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  attendance  upon  them,  and  trust  that  you  may  have  the  co-operation  in  this 
work  of  the  American  Council  of  Education." 


SHARE  SUGAR  WITH  ALLIES 

The  patriotic  response  to  the  call  for 
wheat-saving  made  it  possible  to  supply 
our  Allies  with  140  million  bushels  in 
the  crop  year  just  closed,  in  the  face  of 
an  apparent  surplus,  with  normal  home 
consumption,  of  less  than  twenty  mil- 
lion bushels.  We  are  now  asked  to  save 
sugar  in  order  that  our  Allies  and  our 
own  soldiers  may  be  supplied.  We  are 
told  that  there  will  be  no  sugar  famine, 
but  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage.  No 
sugar  now  comes  from  Central  Europe, 
none  from  Java,  and  less  than  usual 
from  Hawaii  and  the  West  Indies. 
French  sugar  territory  is  overrun  by 
German  armies  and  the  French  sugar 
mills  are  all  destroyed.  Much  sugar  has 
been  lost  through  submarine  sinkings. 

For  England  the  present  allowance  is 
two  .pounds  of  sugar  a  month  to  each 
individual.  For  France  and  Italy  it  is 
one  pound  a  month.  In  this  country 
manufacturers  and  the  trade  are  now 
under  the  most  rigid  restrictions.  The 
saving  of  sugar  in  the  households  is  a 
matter  of  honor.  As  in  the  wheat-sav- 
ing program,  the  success  of  our  sugar- 
saving  rests  on  the  honor  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

¥»  fii  te 

GRANGE  RALLY  WEEK 

Grangers  of  Kansas  are  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  national  lecturer, 
John  C.  Ketcham,  in  a  series  of  addresses 
given  the  week  of  September  2  to  7. 
The  dates  are  as  follows:  Olathe,  Mon- 
day, September  2;  Holton,  Tuesday  aft- 
ernoon, September  3 ;  Topeka,  Highland 
Park  school  house,  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 3;  Manhattan,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 4;  Chapman,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 5;  McPherson,  Friday,  September  6, 
and  Haven,  Saturday,  September  7. 

Mr.  Ketcham  is  one  of  the  able  men 
of  the  National  Grange  organization.  He 
is  a  thinker  and  a  worker  and  has 
proven  himself  a  constructive  leader  of 
rural  improvement,  particularly  along 
social,  educational  and  economic  lines. 
He  understands  farm  conditions  thor- 
oughly and  is  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining speaker. 

This  series  of  Grange  rally  meetings 
should  be  given  the  widest  publicity. 
People  of  the  open  country,  whether 
members  of  the  Grange  or  not,  will  profit 
greatly  by  hearing  the  National  Grange 
lecturer  give  his  spirited  message. 

te 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT 

The  August  1  estimate  of  crops  for 
Kansas  given  out  by  Edward  C.  Paxton, 
field  agent,  places  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  for  the  state  at  13.8  bushels  an 
acre.  This  is  less  than  the  estimate  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  two 
weeks  previous.  The  acreage  given  is 
0,730,000,  it  being  stated,  however,  that 
this  may  be  revised  upward  when  all  the 
assessors'  reports  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  in. 

The  corn  crop  is  the  object  of  the 
greatest  solicitude  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  Government  report  the  average 
condition  of  the  0,590.000  acres  of  corn 
on  August  1  is  given  as  00  per  cent  of 
normal.  This  would  seem  entirely  too 
higli  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  closing  days  of  July 
and  the  heated  period  of  the  fore  part 
of  August,  combined  with  lack  of  rain 
and  the  hot,  dry  winds,  has  seriously 
injured  corn.  The  Government  report 
states  that  the  percentage  condition 
given  for  August  1  does  not  reflect  the 
damage  done  by  these  extreme  periods 
of  heat  and  light  rainfall.  The  poorest 
condition  prevails  in  the  southeastern 
and  the  north  central  sections  of  the 
state  where  corn  had  been  seriously  dam- 
aged before  the  advent  of  the  August 
hot  wave.  The  forecasted  production  on 
the  basis  of  00  per  cent  of  normal  con- 
ditions August  1  would  be  15,305,000 
bushels.  No  one,  however,  now  expects 
any  such  yield  of  corn  for  the  state. 
Corn  is  a  crop  that  can  suffer  the  most 
serious  damage  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
dition of  the  sorghums  as  reported  by 


Mr.  Paxton  in  this  report.  Kafir,  milo 
and  feterita  continue  to  offer  prospects 
for  a  fair  crop  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
weather  conditions.  The  percentage  con- 
dition of  these  crops  is  given  as  77  com- 
pared with  53  for  a  year  ago  and  74  as 
a  five-year  average  for  the  same  date. 
Milo  in  the  southwest  section  of  the 
state  looks  unusually  good.  Feterita  is 
making  the  poorest  showing  of  the  grain 
sorghums  thus  far.  The  sweet  sorghums 
and  Freed  Sorgo  are  coming  into  head 
with  excellent  prospects  for  good  yields. 
There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
the  sorghums  are  to  be  depended  on 
when  it  comes  to  standing  up  against 
short  rainfall  and  extreme  heat.  These 
are  the  most  reliable  feed  crops  of  the 
state  and  must  be  given  more  and  more 
recognition  as  crops  that  will  make  live- 
stock production  safe  and  profitable. 

Oats  and  barley  suffered  a  decline 
from  the  July  1  report.  The  oat  crop 
forecast  for  August  1  is  given  as  49,- 
510,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  over  two 
and  a  half  million  bushels  since  July  1. 
The  barley  outlook  is  for  a  yield  of 
9,180,000  bushels.  The  grain  of  both 
oats  and  barley  where  threshing  reports 
are  made  is  below  normal  in  quality  and 
weight. 

FARM  BUREAU  ENDORSED 

The  farm  bureau  organizations  have 
demonstrated  their  value  in  many  ways. 
It  is  really  remarkable  how  this  move- 
ment, which  met  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion in  the  start,  has  developed  and 
taken  up  the  working  out  of  many  farm 
problems  which  can  only  be  *  solved 
through  the  activity  of  such  an  organ- 
ization. During  the  present  year  locat- 
ing, testing,  and  aiding  in  the  distribu- 
tion at  reasonable  prices  of  seed  of  corn 
and  of  sorghums,  was  a  farm  bureau  ac- 
tivity which  has  meant  much  to  the 
farmers  of  Kansas. 

In  the  face  of  a  labor  shortage  that 
threatened  to  seriously  hamper  the  har- 
vesting and  tending  of  crops,  the  farm 
bureau  organizations  in  co-operation 
with  the  Farm  Labor  Director,  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  various  cities,  saved  the  day, 
definitely  listing  over  30,000  harvest 
laborers  and  helping  in  the  distribution 
of  over  90,000.    The  problem  of  saving 


every  grain  of  wheat  produced  through 
the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  harvest- 
ing and  threshing  was  put  up  to  the 
farm  bureaus  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  again  these  organizations  were 
able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  render  a 
most  patriotic  service. 

The  War  Department  recognizes  the 
essential  nature  of  the  work  of  these 
organizations,  as  is  shown  by  a  recent 
telegram  from  Provost  Marshal  Crowder 
to  local  and  district  draft  boards  stating 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  by  Congress  with  the  duty  of 
stimulating  economical  food  production 
along  all  lines  and  that  the  extension 
machinery  is  the  most  valuable  single 
agency  for  this  purpose.  We  are  glad 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  State 
Council  of  Defense  in  a  meeting  held  in 
Topeka  August  10  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  passed  unanimously,  its 
great  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
farm  bureaus  of  the  state,  urging  the 
giving  of  every  possible  aid  to  these  or- 
ganizations and  the  placing  of  county 
agents  in  all  counties  of  the  state,  par- 
ticularly pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
boards  of  county  commissioners  making 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
this  most  valuable  work  in  their  respec- 
tive counties. 

te 

ASSOCIATIONS  NEED  TESTERS 

Many  cow  testing  associations  are  be- 
ing formed  in  Kansas  communities  where 
dairying  has  become  an  important  part 
of  the  farm  business.  In  practically 
every  instance  that  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention the  farm ,  bureau  is  the  agency 
through  which  these  associations  are  be- 
ing formed.  Production  costs  are  so 
high  that  no  dairyman  can  afford  to  get 
along  without  some  sort  of  individual 
check  on  his  cows.  In  the  best  of  herds 
individual  tests  locate  slackers,  or  cows 
not  making  profitable  returns  for  the 
feed  they  consume.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  average  of  the  herd  might 
be  enough  above  production  costs  so 
these  slackers  among  the  cows  could 
get  by,  but  in  these  days  the  wide- 
awake dairyman  is  determined  to  carry 
no  unprofitable  cows  at  the  expense  of 
good  cows. 

The  principal  difficulty  just  now  is  to 
find  competent  men  for  official  cow  test- 
ers. Usually  the  dairy  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College  can  furnish  help 


in  locating  cow  testers,  but  Professor 
Fitch  reports  that  he  is  finding  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  meet  the  demands 
for  official  cow  testers.  A  number  of 
associations  are  ready  for  work  and  only 
await  a  man  for  the  job  of  cow  tester. 
In  some  of  the  states  women  are  quali- 
fying themselves  for  cow  testing  work. 
If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  anyone 
suitable  for  performing  the  work  of  an 
official  tester  in  the  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation, they  would  be  performing  a  real 
service  to  report  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons to  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch  at  Manhattan. 
Unless  cow  testers  can  be  located,  many 
of  these  new  associations  cannot  go  on 
with  their  work. 

SEED  WHEAT  PLANS 

The  application  blanks  for  money  to 
aid  in  seeding  wheat  this  fall  have  been 
mailed  to  banks  in  the  counties  where 
such  help  is  needed.  To  qualify,  a  farmer 
must  show  that  he  has  had  two  succes- 
sive failures,  that  all  his  property  is 
mortgaged  so  he  cannot  give  security  for 
additional  loans,  and  he  must  agree  to 
subscribe  to  a  guarantee  fund  and  give 
a  note  and  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
crop.  The  terms  of  this  guarantee  have 
been  changed  from  the  original  plan,  as 
announced  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
and  the  farmer  will  pay  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel  for  each  bushel  over  a  six-bushel 
yield  up  to  eleven  bushels,  not  to  ex- 
ceed seventy-five  cents  an  acre. 

L.  M.  Estabrook,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  will 
direct  the  use  of  the  fund  in  Kansas, 
has  established  headquarters  at  Wichita. 
He  was  present  at  the  August  10  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansas  Council  of  Defense 
where  the  plans  were  discussed.  It  ap- 
parently was  assumed  at  Washington 
that  on  the  approval  of  the  application 
by  the  local  department  representative, 
local  banks  would  furnish  temporary  aid 
so  the  seed  could  be  purchased  an-1 
planted.  Banks,  however,  cannot  advan  • 
this  temporary  money.  Their  funds  ara 
already  tied  up.  Telegrams  were  sent 
to  Washington  by  the  Council  of  Defense 
and  the  State  Bank  Commissioner,  the 
Council's  message  being  signed  by  Mr. 
Estabrook  in  addition  to  the  officers, 
urging  that  the  five  million  dollar  fund 
be  at  once  apportioned  and  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  redepos- 
ited  in  local  banks  so  as  to  provide  them 
with  the  money  to  loan  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  details  of  sending  in  ap- 
plications and  actually  getting  the  seed 
into  the  ground.  Loans  cannot  be  legally 
made  nor  the  chattel  mortgages  given 
until  the  crop  is  in  the  ground. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  about  eleven 
thousand  farmers  in  Kansas  can  qualify 
for  financial  help  under  the  Government 
terms. 

A  detail  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
worked  out  is  the  providing  of  the  seed 
wheat.  Seed  must  be  provided  from  out- 
side sources  for  all  the  counties  where, 
the  Government  aid  will  be  used.  Mr. 
Estabrook  has  already  been  assigned 
several  other  men  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  state  authorities  provision  will  with- 
out doubt  be  made  for  getting  the  seed 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble. 

NATIONAL  CANNING  PRIZES 

Women  of  Kansas  are  to  have  na- 
tional recognition  of  their  patriotic  work 
in  conserving  the  products  of  the  soil 
by  canning.  The  National  War  Garden 
Commission  will  give  to  the  winner  of 
first  honors  in  canning  at  Kansas  fairs 
a  National  Capital  Prize  Certificate  and 
a  half-filled  book  of  thrift  stamps.  Otis 
E.  Hall,  state  club  leader  of  Kansas,  has 
been  informed  that  this  commission  has 
allotted  one  of  these  awards  to  the  Kan- 
sas Free  Fair  at  Topeka,  September  9 
to  14;  to  the  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  September  14  to  21,  and  to 
the  International  Wheat  Show  at  Wich- 
ita, September  30  to  October  12. 

Our  future  is  vitally  linked  with  that 
of  the  allied  nations. 
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ECONOMY  OF  PRESSURE  COOKER 

Comparative  Tests  with  Pressure  Cooker,  Fireless  Cooker  and  Open  Kettle 


LTHOUGH  the  value  of  steam 
pressure  in  canning  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  a  number  of  years,  it 
has  been  but  little  used  in  home 
cookery.  Recently  pressure  cookers  of 
various  types,  based  on  the  use  of  steam 
under  pressure,  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  The  chief  advantages  urged  by 
the  manufacturers  are  the  saving  of  time 
and  of  fuel  in  ordinary  cooking.  To 
determine  just  how  great  this  saving 
might  be  and  whether  or  not  the  pres- 
sure cooker  was  equally  valuable  for 
cooking  all  kinds  of  food,  a  series  of 
experiments  has  been  conducted  by  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 
Comparative  tests  were  made  using  the 
pressure  cooker,  the  fireless  cooker,  and 
the  ordinary  open  kettle. 

The  method  of  conducting  these  ex- 
periments and  the  conclusions  reached 
are  given  in  Home  Economics  Bulletin 
No.  11,  "Steam  Pressure  for  Home  Cook- 
ing," by  Miss  Alice  E.  Skinner  and  Miss 
Ida  E.  Rigney,  instructors  in  domestic 
science  at  the  Agricultural  College.  This 
bulletin  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
housewives  possessing  a  pressure  cooker 
which  they  can  use  for  canning,  or  to 
those  who  would  like  to  own  one  but 
hesitate  to  make  the  investment  for  use 
in  canning  alone.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  Mrs.  Mary  Pierce  Van 
Zile,  dean  of  the  division  of  home  eco- 
nomics of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
home  economics  director  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  for  Kansas. 

In  all  tests  the  fuel  used  was  gas,  be- 
cause it  is  easily  measured  and  easily 
controlled.  This  was  manufactured  gas 
purchased  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  The  burner  used  was 
the  giant,  such  as  is  found  on  the  ordi- 
nary gas  range.  The  meter  was  grad- 
uated to  one-fourth  cubic  feet  only,  so 
it  is  possible  that  readings  may  show 
slight  inaccuracies  or  variations.  The 
giant  burner  when  turned  on  at  full 
blast  consumed  .54  cubic  foot  of  gas  per 
minute,  and  was  found  to  be  wasteful. 
Hence  none  of  the  cooking  was  done  with 
a  full  flame.  When  the  cock. was  turned 
at  three-fourths  blast,  .25  cubic  foot  of 
gas  was  consumed  per  minute;  at  half 
blast,  .12  cubic  foot;  at  one-fourth  blast, 
.06  cubic  foot.  For  these  flames  the 
terms  high,  medium,  and  low,  were  used. 
Variations  in  the  pressure  and  richness 
of  gas  necessitated  the  use  of  different 
flames  to  secure  the  same  heat  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Selection  of  Foods  for  Test 
The  number  of  foods  available  for 
testing  was  so  large  that  the  tests  were 
limited  to  foods  typical  of  certain  classes. 
For  instance,  prunes  were  chosen  as  be- 
ing typical  of  dried  fruits;  apples,  of 
fresh  fruits;  navy  beans,  of  dried  vege- 
tables, and  so  on.  The  results  of  these 
tests  are  given  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

Dried  Fruits 

The  prunes  used  were  soaked  for  one 
and  one-half  hours  in  enough  tepid  water 
to  cover.  After  cooking  in  the  pressure 
cooker  for  ten  minutes  at  twenty  pounds 
pressure,  the  fruit  was  of  good  flavor 
and  shape.  It  was  found  that  prolonged 
soaking  produced  a  watery,  insipid  fruit, 
whereas  unsoaked  primes  remained  some- 
what waxy.  The  prunes  cooked  in  the 
open  kettle  for  twenty-three  minutes 
were  watery,  rather  mild  in  flavor,  and 
of  good  shape.  Less  gas  was  used  in 
this  process  and  more  time  taken.  The 
work  with  the  fjreless  cooker  gave 
prunes  of  good  flavor  and  shape,  but  was 
more  expensive,  as  it  required  twenty- 
four  minutes  to  heat  the  stone  and  the 
food.  The  prunes  were  left  in  the  cooker 
sixty  minutes.  The  cost  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  using  the  pressure  cooker  was 
$.0041;  the  open  kettle,  $.0026,  and  the 
fireless  cooker,  $.008. 

The  results  of  the  work  with  dried 
fruits  proved  that  the  pressure  cooker 
was  valuable  for  this  class  of  foods  in 
saving  time  and  in  producing  good  flavor, 
but  that  the  cost  was  slightly  greater 
than  with  the  open  kettle.  The  fireless 
cooker  proved  most  expensive  in  this 
case. 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  apple  was  chosen  as  a  typical 
fresh  fruit.  Various  pressures  and 
lengths  of  time  were  tried  and  it  was 
found  that  the  apple  could  not  with- 
stand high  pressure,  probably  because  of 


the  large  water  content.  The  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  seven  pounds 
pressure  for  ten  minutes.  Considering 
the  amount  of  gas  required  to  obtain 
this  pressure,  there  seemed  to  be  no  ma- 
terial saving  of  time  or  of  gas  in  using 
the  pressure  cooker  for  foods  which 
were  so  easily  cooked  by  ordinary  means. 
Dried  Vegetables 
In  the  work  with  dried  vegetables, 
navy  beans  which  had  been  soaked  for 
one  and  one-half  hours  and  then  drained 
were  used.  On  being  cooked  for  forty- 
five  minutes  at  twenty  pounds  pressure, 
they  were  of  excellent  flavor,  resembling 
baked  beans,  dry  and  mealy,  with  very 
tender  skins.  The  cost  of  gas  was 
$.0094.  Beans  which  were  unsoaked  and 
cooked  forty-five  minutes  in  water  in 
the  pressure  cooker  resembled  ordinary 
boiled  beans,  having  a  tender  skin  and 
excellent  flavor.  The  cost  was  the  same 
as  for  the  soaked  beans.  It  required 
two  hours  to  cook  the  beans  in  the  open 
kettle,  costing  $.0145.  The  flavor  of  the 
beans  was  weak;  the  skins  were  tough 


the  pressure  cooker  proved  valuable  be- 
cause the  softening  of  the  fiber  in  the 
open  kettle  requires  a  long  time  and 
much  fuel.  With  carrots  in  good  condi- 
tion there  was  much  saving  of  time, 
though  less  saving  of  gas  with  the  pres- 
sure cooker,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing data:  Firm,  medium  sized  carrots 
required  sixty  minutes  in  the  open  ket- 
tle at  a  cost  of  $.0052.  Carrots  of  sim- 
ilar nature  and  size  cooked  in  the  pres- 
sure cooker  in  only  fifteen  minutes,  the 
gas  costing  $.0049.  When  the  fibrous 
vegetables  used  were  old  and  shriveled, 
the  saving  in  gas  was  much  more  marked, 
the  time  of  cooking  in  the  pressure 
cooker  being  but  one-third  of  that  needed 
to  cook  them  by  the  open  kettle  method. 
Although  the  fireless  cooker  produced 
good  carrots,  the  cost  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  two  methods. 

Strong-Flavored  Vegetables 
In  order  to  render  strong-flavored  veg- 
etables palatable,  it  is  well  to  cook  them 
in  water  in  an  uncovered  pan.   Since  the 
pressure  cooker  cooks  the  food  wholly 
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and  separated  from  the  body.  Beans 
cooked  in  the  fireless  cooker  four  hours 
were  rather  tough,  not  so  mushy  as  those 
cooked  by  the  open  kettle  method,  and 
with  loose  skins.    The  cost  was  $.011. 

From  these  experiments  it  would  seem 
that  the  pressure  cooker  is  an  excellent 
means  of  cooking  dried  vegetables.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  great  saving  of  time 
and  expense. 

Fresh  Vegetables 

Inasmuch  as  fresh  vegetables  differ 
greatly,  a  number  of  these  were  tested. 
Although  an  excellent  product  was  ob- 
tained in  cooking  the  Irish  potato  under 
steam  pressure,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  saving  of  time  and  of 
gas  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  pressure 
cooker  for  this  type  of  vegetable. 
Twenty  pounds  pressure  was  used  and 
the  Irish  potato  was  steamed  for  twelve 
minutes.  The  gas  consumed  cost  $.0044. 
In  the  open  kettle  less  gas  was  con- 
sumed because  it  was  possible  to  keep 
the  water  boiling  by  using  a  low  flame. 
The  cost  of  cooking  by  this  method  was 
$.0031.  The  fireless  cooker  seemed  least 
satisfactory  because  it  required  as  much 
gas  as  it  would  take  to  cook  the  potato 
in  the  open  kettle.  In  all  cases  the 
sweet  potato  cooked  in  less  time  than 
the  Irish  potato,  so  here,  too,  the  pres- 
sure cooker  was  found  to  have  but  little 
advantage  over  the  other  two  methods. 
Fibrous  Vegetables 

In  cooking  those  vegetables  which  con- 
tain a  relatively  large  amount  of  woody 
fiber,  such  as  the  carrot  and  the  beet, 


by  steam  with  little  or  no  loss  of  flavor, 
such  vegetables  as  onions  were  found  to 
be  objectionably  strong  and  badly  dis- 
colored. Consequently  it  seems  unwise 
to  attempt  to  cook  strong-flavored  vege- 
tables in  the  pressure  cooker.  Cabbage 
cooked  by  this  method  was  less  objec- 
tionable in  flavor  than  might  be  expected, 
but  it  showed  marked  discoloration. 
Cereals 

In  studying  cereals  the  cracked,  rolled 
and  granular  forms  were  used  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  method 
of  cookery  could  be  used  to  equal  ad- 
vantage with  these  three  types.  Some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  cooking  a 
granular  cereal  in  the  pressure  cooker. 
Even  though  the  cereal  and  water  were 
thoroughly  mixed  on  putting  into  the 
cooker,  it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  compact  cake  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  With  cereals  less 
finely  ground,  this  difficulty  was  not 
encountered.  Rolled  cereals  cooked  in 
the  pressure  cooker  required  twelve  min- 
utes for  cooking  at  twenty  pounds  pres- 
sure and  the  cost  of  the  gas  used  was 
$.0044. 

The  fireless  cooker  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  double  boiler  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  food  and  the  amount  of 
gas  used.  The  pressure  cooker  seemed 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cookery  of 
whole  or  cracked  cereals,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  cook  by  ordinary  means.  Steel- 
cut  oats  cooked  in  the  double  boiler  re- 
quired five  hours  and  forty  minutes  at 
a  cost  of  $.027.    The  pressure  cooker  re- 


quired but  twenty-three  minutes  at  a 
cost  of  $.0061.  The  fireless  cooker,  usu- 
ally so  well  liked  for  the  cookery  of 
cereals,  cost  $.0103;  and  the  product,  al- 
though thoroughly  cooked,  was  less 
fluffy  than  that  cooked  in  the  pressure 
cooker. 

Water  Necessary  with  Dry  Foods 

A  certain  amount  of  water  is  neces- 
sary for  the  softening  of  any  vegetable 
food.  If  the  food  does  not  contain  enough 
water,  it  must  be  soaked  or  cooked  in 
water.  When  dry  foods  are  cooked  in 
the  pressure  cooker  without  water  they 
do  not  absorb  moisture  enough  from  the 
steam  to  swell  and  soften,  but  remain 
practically  uncooked.  However,  when 
using  the  pressure  cooker  one  adds  less 
water  in  cooking  cereals  than  is  neces- 
sary in  the  double  boiler,  because  there 
is  no  loss  through  evaporation. 

Meats 

In  the  boiling  or  steaming  of  tough 
meats  the  housekeeper  finds  the  cost  of 
fuel  no  small  item.  Very  tough  chick- 
ens required  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
minutes,  which  was  about  one-fourth  the 
time  needed  in  the  open  kettle,  the  cost 
being  about  $.01.  The  meat  had  a  good 
flavor  and  yielded  a  well-flavored  broth, 
ft  was  found  that  strong-flavored  meats, 
such  as  neck  of  mutton,  like  strong  veg- 
etables, had  too  pronounced  flavor  on  be- 
ing cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker.  Large 
pieces  of  meat,  such  as  pot  roast,  can 
be  cooked  to  advantage  in  the  pressure 
cooker.  As  in  ordinary  cooking,  the 
flavor  is  much  improved  by  searing  the 
roast  before  it  is  placed  in  the  pressure 
cooker.  All  meat  must  be  placed  in  a 
pan  in  order  to  save  the  broth,  whereas 
vegetables  may  be  placed  on  a  rack. 

Toughness  of  meat  is  largely  due  to 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
meat  fibers.  This  tissue  is  completely 
dissolved  by  prolonged  cooking  with 
moisture,  hence  the  value  of  long  stew- 
ing of  tough  meats.  In  the  pressure 
cooker  this  dissolving  is  accomplished 
very  quickly  by  the  steam.  Although 
meat  fibers  are  made  tougher  by  high 
temperature,  it  has  been  found  that  if 
superheated  steam  is  applied  for  some 
time  the  process  of  digestion  is  begun 
and  toughening  will  be  overcome.  Hence 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to 
cooking  meats  in  the  pressure  cooker. 
Leavened  Foods 

Such  foods  as  steamed  puddings  or 
Boston  brown  bread,  which  ordinarily 
require  long  steaming,  were  very  satis- 
factorily cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker 
if  a  pressure  of  three  to  five  pounds  was 
used.  A  higher  pressure  prevented  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  formed  by  the 
leavening  agent  and  gave  a  product 
which,  though  thoroughly  cooked,  was 
heavy  and  unpalatable.  Cooking  in  the 
ordinary  steamer  requires  about  three 
hours;  the  pressure  cooker  used  but  one- 
third  the  time,  with  a  proportionate  sav- 
ing of  fuel. 

The  authors  of  the  bulletin  referred 
to  believe  that  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments indicate  that  steam  pressure 
is  a  saver  of  time  and  fuel  in  the  cook- 
ery of  those  foods  which  ordinarily  re- 
quire a  long  application  of  moist  heat. 
In  foods  easily  cooked  by  ordinary  means 
the  pressure  cooker  showed  no  advan- 
tage. 

The  use  of  pressure  cookers  for  can- 
ning is  becoming  quite  common.  They 
are  being  found  particularly  valuable  for 
corn  and  similar  vegetables  which  are 
difficult  to  sterilize.  In  these  tests  no 
work  was  done  in  canning.  However,  it 
is  stated  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
canning  has  been  done  with  the  pressure 
cooker  at  different  times  in  the  labor- 
atories of  the  home  economies  depart- 
ment with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Corn,  peas,  beets,  and  similar  vegeta- 
bles having  no  acids  of  their  own  to 
help  in  their  preservation  and  being  com- 
paratively dense  and  dry,  require  either 
several  hours  continuous  boiling  in  a 
water  bath,  or  three  one-hour  periods  of 
boiling  on  consecutive  days.  These  same 
products  may  be  sterilized  in  the  pres- 
sure cooker  in  one  to  one  and  one-fourth 
hours  at  a  very  much  lower  cost.  As 
the  bacteria  infesting  these  foods  are 
destroyed  only  by  prolonged  boiling  or 
by  a  shorter  cooking  at  an  increased 
temperature,  a  device  like  the  pressure 
cooker  which  reduces  the  fuel  cost  so 
appreciably  will  soon  pay  for  itself  if 
much  canning  is  done. 
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INCOME  FOR  STATE  SCHOOLS 

Permanent  Income  Amendment  Will  Increase  Educational  Efficiency 


[HE  war  has  placed  a  new  burden 
on  our  state  schools.  They  are 
training  specialists  for  this  highly 
technical  war.  Their  shops,  lab- 
oratories, and  classrooms  have  hundreds 
of  men  wearing  the  khaki  under  detail 
from  Uncle  Sam  and  helping  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  you. 

These  institutions  must  be  made  per- 
manent, and  to  be  permanent  they  must 
have  a  permanent  income.  November  5 
the  people  of  Kansas  vote  on  the  perma- 
nent income  amendment.  Too  often  we 
go  to  the  polls  with  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  proposed  amendments,  and 
vote  "No"  or  not  at  all  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  The  time  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  learn  about  proposed  amend- 
ments is  now.  Two  amendments  of  vital 
importance  are  to  be  submitted  at  the 
coming  election.  The  State  Council  of 
Defense,  in  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  these  amendments  to  our  war  pro- 
gram, passed  an  important  resolution  at 
its  July  meeting  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  educational  efficiency.  This 
committee  has  already  taken  steps  to 
familiarize  people  with  the  permanent 
income  amendment  and  has  prepared 
answers  to  a  few  of  the  questions  we 
naturally  ask  about  any  proposed  amend- 
ments to  our  state  constitution. 

What  Is  the  Amendment? — An  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  called  the  per- 
manent income  amendment  which  will 
secure  the  same  war  efficiency  in  edu- 
cation as  in  other  lines. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  defi- 
nite income  for  the  upkeep  of  the  state 
schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration,  of 
which  the  Governor  is  chairman  and  for 
which  the  business  manager  is  the  ex- 
ecutive, will,  under  the  permanent  in- 
come plan,  direct  the  expenditures  of  all 
school  funds,  as  heretofore. 

The  difference  between  the  old  method 
and  the  new  is  that  instead  of  having 
to  appropriate  funds  for  state  educa- 
tional institutions  at  each  session,  the 
legislature  will  determine  their  fixed 
and  regular  needs  and  establish  a  levy 
sufficient  for  these  needs  and  that  levy 
will  continue  until  the  need  changes. 
This  fund  can  only  be  used  for  the 
schools  and  is  not  available  for  other 
state  expenses.  The  legislature  can 
change  the  levy  at  any  time. 

Who  Are  Its  Backers? — Leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Kansas  have  been  urging 
for  years  that  the  schools  were  big  busi- 
ness- institutions  and  that  the  best  busi- 
ness methods  be  adopted  in  support  of 
them.  They  have  urged  the  plan  of  a 
permanent  and  separate  school  fund. 

Many  members  of  the  legislature  have 
long  appreciated  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  plan  and  have  submitted  this 
amendment  because  it  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  administration 
of  the  schools. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  say: 

From  several  years*  experience  in  the  leg- 
islature and  especially  from  our  experience 
as  presiding  officers,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  passage  of  the  permanent  income 
amendment  submitted  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture would  greatly  expedite  the  work  of 
future  legislatures  and  allow  them  to  pro- 
vide for  the  schools  more  effectively  and 
efficiently.  (Signed) 

W.  T.  MORGAN. 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
A.  M.  KEENE, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  official  state  war  body,  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion July  11,  1918: 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  Kansas  of  1917 
realizing  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot,  di- 
rected the  submission  to  the  voters  of  Kan- 
sas at  the  general  election  to  be  held  No- 
vember 5,  a  proposal  to  limit  the  franchise 
to  those  persons  who  had  taken  out  their 
final  papers  and  become  full  citizens  of  this 
country  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
kings  and  potentates  of  other  countries ;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  of  1917,  realizing  the  need  of  a 
more  scientific  manner  of  supporting  the 
state  schools,  and  that  money  raised  for 
education  should  be  held  sacred  for  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  state  was  being  seriously 
hampered  in  the  administration  of  her  edu- 
cational institutions  by  the  lack  of  a  per- 
manent income,  directed  the  submission  to 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  Kansas  of  an 
amendment  permitting  the  legislature  to 
establish  a  definite  permanent  income  for 
the  schools  that  would  make  possible  the 
planning  of  the  affairs  of  these  schools  in 
advance; 

Whereas,  the  war  conditions  have  made 
both  of  these  amendments  timely: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Council 
of  Defense  that  It  does  hereby  fully  endorse 
both  of  said  amendments  and  does  hereby 
ask  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to 
Cyote  for  said  amendments  as  war  measures. 
>  The   State    Council    of   Defense    has  ap- 


pointed a  committee  on  educational  effi- 
ciency to  present  the  vital  importance  of 
this  amendment  to  the  voters  of  the  state 
as  an  emergency  war  measure,  because  effi- 
ciency in  education  means,  efficiency  'n  army 
organization,  greater  fighting  power  and 
better  preparation  for  handling  the  after- 
war  problems. 

What  Will  It  Accomplish?  —  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  will  know  what 
they  are  raising  money  for.  The  funds 
used  for  expenses  of  the  state  can  be 
more  easily  scrutinized.  They  will  know 
what  they  are  investing  in  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  state  for  the 
state's  welfare. 

The  people  will  know  what  they  are 
paying  taxes  for.  The  funds  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  can  be  more  easily 
scrutinized  as  can  the  funds  set  apart 
by  the  state  for  education. 

The  amendment  will  put  the  money 
to  be  used  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Kansas  into  a  separate  fund 
according  to  the  same  plan  by  which  all 
other  school  funds  are  kept  separate  and 
sacred  to  educational  purposes.  The 
grab-bag  methods  now-  in  use  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  fixed  limited  income,  having  once 
been  established  by  the  legislature,  will 
be  reasonably  permanent.  The  schools 
with  a  permanent  income  can  get  better 
men  than  under  present  methods,  and 
will  be  able  to  save  monev  on  salaries, 


on  maintenance,  and  on  construction 
work,  since  they  can  plan  for  years 
ahead  along  lines  of  greatest  economy 
and  efficiency. 

The  legislature  in  preparing  the 
amendment  combined  provisions  for  per- 
manence with  growth,  stability  with 
flexibility,  and  confidence  in  the  present 
with  hope  for  the  future. 

The  State  of  Kansas  took  an  impor- 
tant step  in  securing  a  business  man- 
ager for  its  institutions.  The  next  step 
is  to  enable  the  business  manager  to 
get  the  best  results  by  giving  him  the 
same  conditions  for  doing  his  work  that 
any  business  manager  of  a  great  con- 
cern should  have. 

The  permanent  income  amendment 
will  take  the  state  institutions  out  of 
politics. 

It  will  make  higher  education  in  the 
future  safe  for  Kansas  children  now  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

It  will  prevent  selfish  interests  of  one 
kind  and  another  from  seeking  to  use 
money  which  ought  to  go  to  the  schools. 

It  will  by  introducing  permanence 
into  school  affairs,  tend  to  keep  strong 
men  from  leaving  Kansas  for  positions 
in  institutions  having  more  permanence. 

It  will  relieve  the  legislature  from  the 
impossible  task  of  trying  to  master,  in 


Advantages  of  an  Education 

From  Pamphlet  of  National  Bureau  of  Education 

times  as  often.  Of  the  more  than  10,000 
prominent  and  successful  men  in  all 
lines  mentioned  who  were  still  living, 
58  per  cent  were  college  graduates  and 
75  per  cent  had  some  college  training. 
On  the  whole,  the  college-bred  man  had 
attained  enough  eminence  to  be  men- 
tioned in  such  a  cyclopedia  870  times  as 
often  in  proportion  to  his  number  as 
the  non-college-bred  man. 

In  1898  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  made  a  special  study 
of  the  college  graduate's  success  in  the 
field  of  national  politics.  This  study  is 
doubly  pertinent  to  this  subject,  for  not 
only  do  congressmen,  cabinet  officers,  su- 
preme court  judges,  and  presidents  re- 
ceive larger  salaries  than  do  average  cit- 
izens, but,  since  they  make,  interpret, 
and  enforce  the  laws  which  govern  cus- 
toms, banking,  transportation,  corpora- 
tions, policing,  and  international  rela- 
tions, they  exert  a  powerful  and  wide- 
spread influence  upon  national  industry 
and  wealth.  Professor  Jones  made  his 
study  also  through  an  examination  of 
Appleton's  '^Encyclopedia  of  American 
Biography,"  but  considered  only  those 
who  had  remained  in  college  long  enough 
to  graduate  instead  of  including,  as  Pres- 
ident Thwing  had  done,  all  who  attended 
college. 

Professor  Jones  found  that  oyer  5,000 
of  the  15,000  men  mentioned  in  Apple- 
ton's  were  college  graduates.  He  also 
investigated  the  schooling  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses,  and 
found  that  36  per  cent  of  the  Represen- 
tatives and  over  36  per  cent  of  the  Sen- 
ators were  college  graduates.  Among 
those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Speaker  of  the  House,  47  per 
cent  have  been  graduates.  Furthermore, 
the  proportion  is  increasing.  From  1780 
to  1841  the  percentage  of  Speakers  who 
were  graduates  was  35,  whereas  from 
1841  to  1898  it  was  55.  Of  the  Presi- 
dents, 55  per  cent  had  likewise  been 
graduates,  this  percentage  also  having 
increased  during  the  preceding  seventy- 
five  years  from  50  to  57.  Fifty-four  per 
cent  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  62  per  cent 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  50  per  cent 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  67 
per  cent  of  the  attorneys  general,  69  per 
cent  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (87  per  cent  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years)  were  college  graduates.  As 
only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  population 
ever  graduate  from  college,  it  is  plain 
that  the  graduates  attain  these  remun- 
erative and  important  positions  from 
thirty-six  to  eighty-seven  times  as  often 
as  the  non-graduates,  and  that  this  ratio 
is  still  increasing. 


N  investigation  of  the  educational 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  eight 
thousand  persons  mentioned  in 
"Who's  Who  in  America,"  for  the 
years  1899-1900,  brought  out  the  follow- 
ing facts:  Out  of  the  nearly  five  mil- 
lion uneducated  men  and  women  in 
America,  only  thirty-one  have  been  suffi- 
ciently successful  in  any  kind  of  work 
to  obtain  a  place  among  the  8,000  lead- 
ers catalogued  in  this  book.  Out  of 
thirty-three  million  people  with  as  much 
as  a  common  school  education,  808  were 
able  to  win  a  place  in  the  list,  while  out 
of  only  two  million  with  high  school 
training,  1,245  have  manifested  this 
marked  efficiency,  and  out  of  one  million 
with  college  or  university  training,  5.768 
have  merited  this  distinction.  That  is 
to  say,  only  one  child  in  150,000  has  been 
able  in  America,  without  education,  to 
become  a  notable  factor  in  the  progress 
of  his  state,  while  the  children  with  com- 
mon school  education  have,  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers,  accomplished  this  four 
times  as  often,  those  with  high  school 
education  eighty- seven  times  as  often, 
and  those  with  college  training  eight 
hundred  times  as  often. 

If  this  list  had  been  selected  by  the 
universities  or  school  teachers,  or  if  lit- 
erary leaders  only  were  chosen,  it  might 
easily  be  claimed  that  the  apparently 
greater  success  of  the  educated  was  due 
to  the  line  of  work  from  which  the  lead- 
ers were  selected.  But  the  selection  of 
the  men  and  women  in  this  book  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  professors,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  firm  of  business  men. 
They  selected  leaders  in  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  agriculture,  and  other 
fields  of  practical  endeavor  besides  the 
professions;  and  still  this  enormously  in- 
creased efficiency  and  productivity  of 
those  with  education  was  found. 

Dr.  Charles  Thwing  made  a  similar 
study  of  the  15,142  eminent  men  men- 
tioned in  Appleton's  "Encyclopedia  of 
American  Biography"  to  find  the  facts 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relation 
between  college  training  and  success  in 
political  life  and  in  amassing  wealth. 

Of  the  one  hundred  wealthiest  men  in 
the  United  States,  he  found  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  in  America 
possessing  a  college  education  there  were 
277  times  as  many  college-bred  men  who 
had  amassed  great  wealth  as  there  were 
of  non-college  bred  men.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers  in  the  population,  the 
college  men  have  become  members  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  352 
times  as  often  as  the  non-college  bred 
men:  members  of  the  Senate  530  times 
as  often;  President  1,392  times  as  often; 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  2,027 


a  few  days,  the  intricacies  of  larger  ap- 
propriation bills. 

It  will  strengthen  higher  education — 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant links  in  the  war  chain. 

It  will  put  Kansas  alongside  of  the 
other  sixteen  states  which  have  adopted 
the  fixed  limited  income  method.  They 
are  as  follows:  Michigan,  in  1873;  Ne- 
braska, in  1875;  Colorado,  in  1881;  In- 
diana, in  1883;  Ohio,  in  1890;  Minnesota, 
in  1894;  Iowa,  in  1896;  Wyoming,  in 
1897;  North  Dakota,  in  1899;  Kentucky, 
in  1901;  California,  in  1901;  Wisconsin, 
in  1897;  Nevada,  in  1908;  Tennessee,  in 
1909;  Washington,  in  1911,  and  Illinois, 
in  1911.  The  permanent  income  method 
is  still  in  use  in  all  of  these  states. 
These  get  and  hold  the  best  men  in 
their  state  schools. 

This  amendment  will  be  voted  upon 
November  5,  1918.  At  the  same  time 
you  can  vote  for  the  other  war-time 
measure,  the  amendment  to  withhold  the 
franchise  from  those  who  have  taken  out 
only  their  first  naturalization  papers. 
Both  amendments  are  in  the  interest  of 
safety — efficient  Americanism. 

Cut  Weed  Crop  in  Orchard 

How  is  the  crop  of  weeds  and  grass  in 
your  orchard  right  now?  No  doubt  it 
is  in  fine  growth,  green  and  thrifty, 
shading  the  ground  so  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  sun  and  wind  to  reach  it  and 
steal  the  soil  moisture.  That's  one  way 
of  looking  at  it.  But  how  about  sizing 
it  up  from  a  different  angle?  This  little 
article  is  not  to  be  a  plea  for  clean  cul- 
tivation, so  it  will  be  confined  to  point- 
ing out  the  need  and  advantages  of 
prompt  attention  to  the  weed  and  grass- 
grown  orchard. 

Here  in  Kansas  we  should  plan  our 
farm  practice  on  the  theory  that  we  will 
be  short  on  rainfall.  Then  if  we  are 
short,  we  planned  wisely;  if  we  have 
abundance,  so  much  the  better.  On  this 
basis  how  does  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass  effect  our  supply  of  soil  mois- 
ture in  a  dry  spell  ?  Every  leaf  and 
every  blade  of  grass  is  a  surface  of  rapid 
evaporation,  using  moisture  that  is  badly 
needed  by  the  trees.  Besides,  the  weeds 
are  using  a  large  amount  of  immediately 
available  plant  food,  which  the  trees 
need,  especially  if  heavily  set  with  fruit. 

Now  before  our  weeds  get  older  and 
woodier,  let  us  get  in  and  mow  them 
close.  What  has  the  one  operation  ac- 
complished? First  of  all,  we've  stopped 
the  ripening  of  countless  seeds  that 
would  otherwise  give  us  trouble  all  over 
the  farm.  If  it  does  not  rain  our  weeds 
will  not  be  really  bothersome  again.  We 
have  cut  them  when  they  are  relatively 
tender  in  stalk,  thus  readily  convertible 
into  valuable  humus  material  if  turned 
under.  Our  big  accomplishment  is  the 
moisture  conservation.  We  have  cut  off 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  growing 
plants;  then  we  have  formed  a  mulch 
that  really  does  prevent  the  sun  and 
wind  from  doing  their  worst.  What 
moisture  is  saved  may  be  just  the  dif- 
ference required  to  bring  a  crop  of  apples 
through  to  the  harvest;  to  prevent  the 
trees  from  weakening  through  drouth 
and  thus  becoming  a  prey  to  blister 
canker;  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  plant 
•  food  to  mature  an  abundance  of  fat, 
vigorous  fruiting  buds  capable  of  setting 
a  good  crop  next  year.  With  the  weeds 
cut  away  there  is  better  chance  for  cir- 
culation of  air  under  and  through  the 
trees,  whose  leaves  do  not  function  effi- 
ciently in  stagnant  air.  The  fruit  on 
the  low-hanging  limbs  will  now  grow 
without  being  blemished  by  rubs  and 
scratches  from  the  coarser  weeds. 

Altogether,  this  weed  cutting  helps  a 
lot.  Success  with  fruit,  as  with  any- 
thing else,  is  the  sum  of  little  things. 
With  one  fell  swoop  of  the  scythe  or 
the  mowing  machine  we  have  contrib- 
uted materially  to  that  sum. — Harold 
Simottds,  Extension  Service,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


"The  American  people  will  gladly  make 
any  sacrifice  in  consumption  and  in  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  that  will  main- 
tain the  health,  comfort  and  the  courage 
of  the  people  of  the  allied  countries.  We 
are  in  fact  eating  at  the  common  table 
with  them." — President's  Message  to  the 
Conference  of  Allied  Food  Controllers  in 
London. 


There  is  no  vacation  on  the  firing  line. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


T-""|HIS  country  has  wonderful  possi- 
bilities   in   water  transportation 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
we  are  to  have  a  revival  of  this 
cheapest  of  all  forms  of  transportation. 
There  are  wonderful  possibilities  in  de- 
veloping our  waterways. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  reports  that 
the  Mississippi  River  boats  have  hauled 
more  live  stock  to  the  Independent  Stock 
Yards  at  St.  Louis  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year  than  they  did  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  This 
quite  materially  reduces  the  strain  on 
rail  transportation.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  cattle  and  hogs  received  at  the 
Independent  Yards  the  last  four  months 
came  by  the  river  route.  Practically  all 
the  river  boats  using  St.  Louis  as  a 
terminal  carry  some  live  stock.  The 
boat  rates  are  slightly  higher  than  rail 
rates,  but  stock  reaches  the  market  in 
much  better  condition  and  shows  less 
shrinkage.  The  loss  in  dead  and  crip- 
pled animals  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  loss  in  shipments  by  rail.  It  is 
stated  that  usually  less  than  carloads 
are  shipped  by  many  individual  owners, 
a  system  of  tagging  permitting  the  stock 
to  be  bunched  in  the  same  pen. 


Co-Operative  Stock  Shipping 

Producers  are  learning  to  cut  the  cor- 
ners in  many  ways  in  marketing  farm 
products  these  days.  A  number  of  co- 
operative live  stock  shipping  associations 
have  been  organized  in  McPherson  County 
through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bureau. 
The  county  agricultural  agent,  V.  M. 
Emmert,  reports  that  the  margin  be- 
tween McPherson  prices  for  live  stock 
and  Kansas  City  prices  has  narrowed 
about  one  dollar  a  hundredweight  since 
the  co-operative  associations  have  been 
doing  business. 


Pooling  Wool 

In  Morris  County  the  county  agent,  A. 
L.  Clapp,  has  helped  the  sheepmen  of 
the  county  in  forming  a  wool  shipping 
pool.  This  plan  of  shipping  is  being 
urged  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  The 
plan  is  to  pool  all  the  wool  into  a  sin- 
gle shipment,  shipping  directly  to  an  offi- 
cial Government  distributing  point,  thus 
avoiding  the  payment  of  a  commission 
or  other  handling  expense  locally.  Such 
a  pool  must  be  carefully  conducted,  as 
the  wool  must  be  sorted  and  tagged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  returns  can  be 
made  out  for  each  consignor.  In  Marion 
County,  Missouri,  a  group  of  farmers 
sold  their  wool  in  this  way  recently, 
forty- six  men  contributing  over  ten 
thousand  pounds.  This  pool  was  han- 
dled by  the  county  agent,  H.  T.  Nielsen, 
who  formerly  was  a  district  agricultural 
agent  in  Kansas.  The  sales  amounted 
to  $6,710.16.  About  one- fourth  of  the 
wool  was  classed  as  Grade  1,  one-half 
as  second  grade,  and  the  balance  in 
lower  grades. 


Government  Loans  to  Farmers 

In  a  supplementary  statement  from 
the  Treasury  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments relative  to  the  special  fund  re- 
ferred to  in  our  issue  of  August  10  it 
is  explained  that  the  money  will  be 
loaned  to  farmers  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest  where  two 
successive  crop  failures  have  occurred 
due  to  lack  of  rain  and  winter  killing. 
Of  course  farmers  in  the  western  third 
of  Kansas  will  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  ruling. 

The  money  is  to  be  loaned  by  the 
federal  land  banks,  but  these  banks  will 
expect  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
banks  in  the  taking  of  applications. 
Forms  for  applications  will  soon  be 
available. 

The  determination  of  the  question  of 
making  each  loan  will  in  the  first  in- 
stance rest  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Investigations  can  be  made 
through  various  agencies,  such  as  farm 
bureaus,  farm  loan  associations,  and 
other  local  farmers'  organizations.  Ap- 
plicants must  agree  to  use  seed  and 
methods  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  money  will  not  be 
advanced  until  the  crop  is  planted  and 
a  representative  of  the  Department  cer- 
tifies to  the  federal  land  bank  that  the 
applicant  has  completed  his  planting  in  a 
proper  manner  and  with  proper  seed.  The 
land  bank  will  then  take  the  applicant's 


note  and  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  crop 
planted.  As  a  basis  for  temporary  credit 
a  statement  of  approval  will  be  issued 
by  the  land  bank.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  planning  to  investigate  all 
applications,  so  there  need  be  no  serious 
delays  in  getting  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion. It  is  up  to  the  communities,  how- 
ever, to  do  their  own  part  promptly. 

As  a  part  of  his  contract  each  bor- 
rower will  be  required  to  agree  to  pay 
into  a  guarantee  fund  a  sum  equal  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  loaned  him 
to  cover  any  losses  that  may  occur,  pro- 
viding his  yield  is  over  seven  bushels  to 
the  acre.  If  the  money  so  contributed  is 
greater  than  the  actual  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  excess  will  be  pro-rated 
back  to  the  contributors. 


Need  for  More  Live  Stock 

Live-stock  producers  can  count  on  a 
strong  demand  for  their  products  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  loss  of  live  stock  in 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Central  Powers 
were  much  better  prepared  for  the  war 
than  were  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of 
live  stock,  having  fully  42  per  cent  more 
meat  per  capita.    The  Germans  have  ap- 


parently captured  a  great  deal  of  live 
stock  from  conquered  countries,  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  save 
much  of  their  stock  at  home. 

Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Roumania,  have 
lost  practically  all  their  live  stock.  The 
Allies  have  decreased  their  herds  and 
flocks  almost  forty-six  million  head, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  the  Germans 
have  reduced  theirs  about  eighteen  mil- 
lion head.  Neutral  nations  of  Europe 
have  shown  a  decrease  of  a  million  and 
a  half  in  their  live  stock.  European 
losses,  therefore,  exceed  sixty-five  mil- 
lion, leaving  out  of  consideration  Aus- 
tria, Turkey,  and  Russia.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  total 
European  decrease  is  at  least  a  hundred 
million  head.  According  to  the  best  esti- 
mates available,  we  have  of  sheep,  hogs, 
and  cattle  in  this  country  a  total  of 
about  187  million.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear that  Europe  has  lost  considerably 
more  than  half  the  number  of  meat  ani- 
mals we  now  have  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  war  it  will  be  up  to  the  live- 
stock growers  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  not  only  current  supplies  but 
breeding  stock  to  the  depleted  nations 
of  Europe. 

Markets  Bureau  Stock  Report 

The  headquarters  of  the  live-stock 
loading-report  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  have  been  transferred  from 
Washington  to  Chicago.  The  loading- 
report  service  has  been  furnished  by  the 
bureau  since  June  1.  Moving  the  head- 
quarters to  Chicago  will  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  the  telegraphic  reports  on 
estimated  receipts.  A  series  of  reports 
are  sent  out  each  market  day.  The  press 
associations  are  furnished  a  report  at 
about  11  :30  a.  m.  and  a  closing  report  is 
furnished  at  3  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
morning  papers. 

Prior  to  the  taking  over  of  this  service 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  first  re- 
port sent  out  by  the  telegraph  companies 
included  a  market  prospect  which  was 


much  criticised  by  producers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  as  being  unreliable,  and 
as  being  based  on  someone's  guess  rather 
than  on  authentic  information.  This 
prospect  was  discontinued  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange 
when  the  Bureau  of  Markets  began  to 
furnish  the  live-stock  market  reports. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  live- 
stock trade  have  expressed  approval  of 
the  elimination  of  the  prospect  report, 
and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  public 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  new  service 
and  understands  that  the  reports  are 
prepared  by  unbiased  Government  offi- 
cials from  authentic  information  hereto- 
fore unavailable,  greater  confidence  in 
the  live-stock  market  reports  sent  from 
Chicago  will  be  established. 


Prizes  for  Kansas  Percherons 

Percheron  breeders  of  Kansas  should 
not  overlook  the  liberal  premiums  offered 
by  the  Kansas  Free  Fair,  especially  in 
the  yearling  and  suckling  classes.  No 
other  fair  in  the  country  offers  such 
splendid  inducements  to  their  home 
breeders  as  does  this  fair. 

Kansas  Percheron  breeders  do  not 
have  the  prestige  they  justly  deserve, 
largely  because  they  have  in  the  main 


neglected  to  show  their  horses  at  the 
state  fairs. 

The  $800  in  prizes  for  Kansas  owned 
yearling  and  suckling  Percherons  should 
interest  every  Percheron  breeder  in  the 
state.  If  these  liberal  premiums  are  ap- 
preciated to  the  extent  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  breed  demand,  Kansas 
breeders  will  put  on  a  show  this  year 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  state  in  the 
Union. 

Don't  forget  to  send  for  a  catalog  and 
have  your  entries  in  before  September  1. 


Silage  for  Summer  Feeding 

Practically  every  man  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  silage  is  now 
wishing  he  had  a  summer  silo  or  a  re- 
serve supply  to  be  used  during  the  dry 
hot  part  of  the  season  when  pasture  is 
short.  Almost  every  year  we  have  a 
period  when  stock  suffers  for  want  of 
feed  because  the  pastures  are  so  dry  and 
short.  Young  cattle  are  checked  in 
growth  and  milk  cows  fall  off  in  their 
milk  flow. 

The  ideal  plan  is  to  have  at  least  two 
silos,  one  for  winter  feeding  and  a 
smaller  one  for  summer.  If  the  sum- 
mer silage  is  not  needed  it  can  always 
be  carried  over  and  fed  later.  The  sum- 
mer silo  must  be  smaller  because  a  much 
thicker  layer  should  be  fed  from  the  sur- 
face each  day  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 


Keep  Machinery  Busy 

The  "work  or  fight"  policy  should  be 
applied  to  farm  machinery  as  well  as  to 
men.  Though  machines  can  not  fight, 
they  can  be  put  to  work  on  many  occa- 
sions instead  of  standing  idle  in  the 
barn  lot.  Most  farm  machines  and  im- 
plements are  capable  of  doing  much  more 
work  than  they  usually  do,  and  the 
more  they  are  used  the  less  man  labor 
will  be  required  on  the  farm.  Three 
men  with  a  corn  binder,  one  operating 
the  machine  and  two  gathering  and 
shocking  the  bundles,  will  cut  from  seven 


to  ten  acres  a  day,  while  four  or  five 
acres  would  be  a  fair  day's  work  for  the 
same  three  men  cutting  corn  by  hand. 

The  average  corn  binder  lasts  about 
eleven  years,  but  during  that  time  does 
only  about  forty  days'  actual  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  render 
several  times  this  much  service  before 
wearing  out  if  there  were  more  work  to 
do.  These  points  are  brought  out  in  a 
bulletin  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  use  of  machinery  in  cutting  corn. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  relation, 
the  bulletin  says,  between  the  amount 
of  work  done  annually  by  a  corn  binder 
and  the  years  of  service. 

The  bulletin  refers  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  New  York  which  showed  that 
the  more  the  corn  binder  could  be  used 
each  year,  the  less  the  cost  of  cutting 
the  corn  when  the  cost  of  using  the 
binder  was  taken  into  consideration.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  458  bind- 
ers on  which  data  were  obtained,  cut 
fifteen  acres  or  less  annually  at  a  cost 
of  $9.78  per  day  used  and  $1.67  per  acre. 
The  remaining  225  cut  over  fifteen  acres 
annually,  averaging  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $3.24  per  day  of 
service  and  57  cents  per  acre.  The  orig- 
inal cost  of  one  of  these  binders  was 
about  $125.  Thus  if  there  is  only  one 
or  two  days'  work  for  the  binder  to  do 
each  year,  the  cost  of  cutting  the  corn 
with  it  will  be  so  great  that  its  use  will 
not  be  advisable  unless  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  the  corn  by  other  methods  with- 
out seriously  neglecting  other  work.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  bulletin  recommends 
that  two  or  three  neighbors,  each  of 
whom  has  only  a  small  crop,  combine  in 
the  purchase  and  operation  of  a  corn 
binder.  The  first  investment  required 
of  each  and  the  machinery  cost  per  acre 
will  then  be  greatly  reduced.  This  plan 
should  not  only  apply  to  corn  binders, 
but  to  other  labor-saving  machinery. 


Grange  Bans  Needless  "Eats" 

The  practice  of  having  great  quanti- 
ties of  all  kinds  of  things  to  eat  at 
farmers'  gatherings  has  been  outlawed 
by  a  local  grange  in  Ohio.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  sentiment  of  this  grange  that 
the  proverbial  groaning  tables  at  such, 
gatherings  are  to  be  outlawed  as  un- 
patriotic. The  resolution  putting  this 
grange  on  record  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  each  and  every  housewife  is 
commanded  to  conserve  all  foodstuffs: 

Resolved,  th  t  the  matrons  of  said  grange 
rtfuse  to  prepare  bread,  cake,  pickles,  meat 
sauce,  chow  chow  and  other  kinds  of  chow 
for  the  consumption  of  patrons  of  the  grange 
during  the  months  from  June  to  October, 
inclusive,  unless  such  food  can  be  served  at 
a  time  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular  meal, 


Stock  Hogs  in  Kansas  City 

Now  that  satisfactory  vaccination 
methods  have  been  put  in  operation  at 
the  Kansas  City  stock  yards,  that  mar- 
ket is  becoming  popular  as  a  stock  hog 
market  as  well  as  a  stock  cattle  mar- 
ket. Men  from  points  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  miles  away  are  buying 
their  feeding  hogs  to  follow  after  cattle. 
This  is  one  of  the  developments  coming 
from  the  working  out  of  plans  whereby 
stock  hogs  can  be  moved  safely  from 
central  stock  yards  back  to  the  farms 
for  feeding. 


More  Shorthorn  Money 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation money  offered  at  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair  has  been  increased  over  the 
amount  shown  in  the  premium  list  as 
published.  This  increase  was  authorized 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  association.  As  published 
the  total  Shorthorn  money  amounts  to 
$2,150,  one-third  of  this  being  paid  by 
the  Shorthorn  Association.  All  Short- 
horn premiums  will  be  increased,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  just  made  by  the 
fair  secretary,  so  that  the  total  Short- 
horn money  will  amount  to  $2,508. 

The  more  intensive  use  of  farm  land 
and  effort  to  secure  the  most  econom- 
ical use  of  every  acre,  as  well  as  all 
available  labor,  will  necessitate  the  gen- 
eral inclusion  of  sheep  in  our  system  of 
mixed  farming  and  live-stock  produc- 
tion. 


"The  spaces  of  land  and  sea  are 
nothing  where  common  purposes  bind." — ■ 
Ckxeral  Pershing. 
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Interesting  War  Items 


nHE  health  of  American  soldiers  on 
the  transports  going  to  France  is 
safeguarded  by  strict  medical  and 
sanitary  precautions.  Before  em- 
barking, a  thorough  examination  of  the 
troops  is  made  by  army  medical  officers 
to  eliminate  the  sick.  Within  five  days 
of  sailing  the  commanding  officer  of 
troops  submits  to  the  senior  naval  sur- 
geon a  statement  that  all  his  men  have 
received  protective  vaccinations.  If  any 
have  not,  he  designates  the  men  to  be 
vaccinated. 

After  embarkation  all  troops  must 
spend  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  daily 
on  deck,  each  man  bringing  his  blankets 
to  be  aired.  Commanding  officers  must 
see  to  it  that  their  men  receive  thirty 
minutes  of  physical  exercise  during  this 
period.  All  men  are  expected  to  live  in 
the  open  as  much  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

All  men  and  their  effects  are  inspected 
twice  weekly  by  medical  and  command- 
ing officers  to  make  sure  that  the  men 
are  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene.  Offi- 
cers are  instructed  to  see  that  the  men 
sleep  with  proper  coverings  and  that 
they  do  not  sleep  on  deck  or  elsewhere 
without  proper  protection. 

Men  are  not  permitted  to  close  the 
ventilators  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  air.  Guards  are  stationed 
day  and  night  at  drinking  fountains  and 
other  points  to  enforce  cleanliness.  Spit- 
ting on  deck  is  strictly  forbidden.  Every 
man  must  take  a  shower  bath  daily  and 
change  his  underclothing  at  least  once 
during  the  voyage. 

These  and  other  regulations  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
navy.  The  senior  naval  surgeon  is  made 
responsible  for  the  sanitation  of  the  ship 
and  for  the  routine  care  of  all  men  who 
are  sick  enough  to  require  treatment 
other  than  first  aid. 


The  President  on  Mob  Law 

"I  have  called  upon  the  nation  to  put 
its  great  energy  into  this  war  and  it 
has  responded — responded  with  a  spirit 
and  a  genius  for  action  that  has  thrilled 
the  world.  I  now  call  upon  it,  upon  its 
men  and  women  everywhere,  to  see  to 
it  that  its  laws  are  kept  inviolate,  its 
fame  untarnished.  *  *  * 

"I  can  never  accept  any  man  as  a 


champion  of  liberty  either  for  ourselves 
or  for  the  world  who  does  not  reverence^ 
and  obey  the  laws  of  our  beloved  land, 
whose  laws  we  ourselves  have  made.  He 
has  adopted  the  standards  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  whom  he  affects  to 
despise." — President  Wilson. 

Kansas  Boys  Real  Soldiers 

"I  wouldn't  be  in  civilian  life  while 
this  is  going  on,"  writes  one  Kansas  boy 
from  an  aviation  camp  where  he  is  in 
training.  Another  sends  the  message 
from  the  front,  "I'd  rather  be  here  in 
the  midst  of  things  than  to  be  back  there 
with  some  other  fellow  here  fighting 
for  me." 

Two  thoughts  which  seem  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican soldier,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
written  home,  are  the  wish  to  spare  the 
home  folks  anxiety  and  the  desire  to 
play  his  part  well.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  the  bigness  of  the  task  in 
which  he  has  a  part,  a  feeling  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Maltbie  B.  Babcock: 

"It  seams  the  face,  and  it  tires  the  brain. 
And  it  strains  the  arm  till  one's  friend  is 
pain 

In  the  fight  here  for  man  and  God. 

"But  it's  great  to  be  out  where  the  fight  is 
strong, 

To  be  where  the  heaviest  troops  belong. 
And  to  fight  there  for  man  and  God." 


German  Letters  Barred 

The  following  resolution  regarding  the 
use  of  the  German  language  in  letters 
leaving  the  United  States  has  been 
passed  by  .the  censorship  board: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  all  outgoing  com- 
munications in  the  German  language, 
subject  to  the  United  States  censorship, 
shall  not  be  passed  by  the  United  States 
censorship,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mail  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war." 


Might  Help 

Whatever  we  noncombatants  can  do 
for  our  soldiers  seems  trifling  and  futile 
beside  what  these  young  heroes  are  doing 


for  us.  The  most  generously  contribut- 
ing noncombatant,  when  compared  with 
the  fighting  soldier,  is  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  lady  visitor  at  the  base 
hospital  told  of  in  the  Hutchinson  News: 

"And  so  you've  lost  a  leg?"  the  lady 
visitor  said  to  a  young  patient. 

"Yes,  ma*am,"  said  he. 

"Poor  dear!"  said  the  lady  visitor. 
"Have  a  chocolate!" 


Arms  and  Munitions 

On  one  day  in  June  last  approximately 
27,000,000  cartridges  of  various  descrip- 
tions were  produced  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  plants  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  daily  average  production  of  United 
States  Army  rifles  was  broken  in  the 
week  ending  June  29,  an  average  of  10,- 
142  rifles  a  day  of  a  modified  Enfield 
and  Springfield  type  being  maintained. 
In  addition  spare  parts  equivalent  to 
several  thousand  rifles  and  several  thou- 
sand Russian  rifles  were  manufactured. 

The  Ordnance  Department  has  pro- 
duced 2,014,815,584  cartridges,  1,886,769 
rifles,  and  82,540  machine  guns  since  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  The 
daily  output  of  cartridges  is  now  15,- 
000,000. 


French  Mother's  Letter 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information 
issues  the  following: 

"Mrs.  Wilson  permits  publication  of 
the  following  letter  as.  illustrative  of 
the  viewpoint  of  the  mothers  of  France: 
"  'Madame  Woodrow  Wilson,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"  'Madame :  It  is  from  the  mothers 
and  women  of  France  that  I  send  you 
these  words  to  prove  our  gratitude  for 
the  comforting  and  brotherly  support 
that  these  young  Americans  bring  us 
with  such  noble  enthusiasm,  who'are  not 
afraid  of  leaving  their  families,  their 
country,  and  their  hopes,  to  come  to  our 
rescue.    A'?.s!    I  myself  have  given  my 


beloved  son  to  my  unhappy  and  cruelly 
tried  country,  and  I  can  understand  the 
pain  of  those  who  see  their  sons  go  so 
far,  so  very  far  away.  Tell  them,  those 
mothers,  those  women  with  the  sublime 
hearts,  how  near  we  are  to  them  in 
thought,  and  how  moved  we  are  at  their 
sacrifice.  They  are  our  sisters  through 
suffering  and  agonizing  worries,  and  we 
are  brought  together  through  the  same 
sorrow.  That  we  will  never  forget.  It 
would  make  me  happy,  Madame,  to  cor- 
respond with  some  of  these  mothers,  if 
they  will  send  me  a  few  lines. 

"  'Very  respectfully,  Madame,  I  salute 
you,  "  'Madame  M.  Barbon  j 

"'No.  1,  Rue  du  14th  Juillet,  Pan-Basses, 

Pyrenees,  France.' " 


Democracy 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  said  at  a 
luncheon  in  Washington :  "Ours  will  be 
the  most  democratic  army  in  the  world, 
for  ours  is  the  most  democratic  country. 

"A  millionaire,  as  he  climbed  into  his 
limousine,  snarled  at  a  newsboy:  *No, 
I  don't  want  any  paper!    Get  out!' 

"  'Well,  keep  yer  shirt  on,  boss,'  the 
newsboy  replied.  'The  only  difference 
between  you  and  me  is  that  you're  mak- 
in'  yer  second  million,  while  I'm  still 
workin'  on  my  first.' "  —  Washington 
Post. 


Keep  Smiling 

"Our  privates  have  a  way  of  grinning 
when  they  salute,"  an  oflicer  in  the  Na- 
tional Army  remarked  only  the  other 
day,  "that  shows  a  higher  morale  than 
a  dozen  ordinary  salutes." 

These  smiling  Sammies,  so  Irvin  Cobb 
reports,  are  giving  new  will  and  courage 
to  the  Tommy  and  the  Poilu.  Their  dash 
and  enthusiasm  is  revivifying  the  ex- 
hausted Allies  and  giving  them  a  spirit 
that  cannot  know  defeat. 

Mr.  Cobb  says :  "Always  our  fellows 
are  smiling.  They  smile  when  they  en- 
ter the  trenches,  they  smile  when  they 
charge,  and  when  they  return  for  rest 
from  the  heat  of  the  battle,  still  they 
smile." 

The  morale  of  any  army  is  only  a 
reflection  of  the  morale  behind  the  lines. 

America's  men  and  women  must  keep 
that  smile  on  the  lips  of  their  soldiers. 
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A  Success-Making  School — A  Nation-Building  School; 

Such  a  School  is  the  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 


g  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

o 

The  Most  Important  Training  for  the  Young 
Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States 


O 

n 
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"The  actual,  practical  and  working  purpose  of  the 
American  Public  School  System  is  to  prepare  for  higher 
education.  A  system  which  accomplishes  only  seven  per 
cent  of  what  it  sets  out  to  accomplish  is  about  ninety- 
three  per  cent  a  failure.  Not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  children  who  enter  the  public  schools  in  this  country 
ever  finish  even  the  elementary  grades.  Not  one-half 
of  them  finish  the  sixth  grade."  These  are  the  words 
of  a  prominent  writer  interested  in  facts  as  they  pertain 
to  the  education  of  the  American  youth. 

The  school  system  of  the  United  States  gives  no  thought 
of  what  the  millions  of  children  are  to  do  when  they  leave 
school.  The  youth  who  spends  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life  in  the  school  room  is  not  prepared  for 
practical  work. 

The  High  School  course  has  been  built  with  the  aim  of 
preparing  students  to  enter  a  freshman  class  of  some 
college  or  university,  but  only  one  out  of  one  hundred  who 
graduates  from  a  high  school  enters  a  college. 

THE  KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE,  with  its 
Business  and  Trade  Schools,  fills  this  long  felt  need  in 
our  educational  system.  It  gives  the  youth  intensive 
training  for  a  Successful  Life  of  Service. 

THE  KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

is  the  Greatest  Vocational  Training  School  of  the  West. 
It  stands  for  "Industrial  Efficiency  and  Commercial  Lead- 
ership." Through  its  employment  office  18,000  trained 
graduates  have  been  placed  in  responsible  positions. 

It  aims  to  produce  industrial  engineers,  broad  visioned 
and  resourceful   organizers   and   managers,   experts  and 


sas  Wesleyan  University.  That  you  can  get  just  th< 
course  you  want  here — from  a  four-weeks'  course  in 
Tractor  Engineering  to  a  two-years'  course  in  Business. 
That  every  graduate  is  placed  in  a  good  position.  That 
every  boy  has  free  military  training. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  FINANCE  AND  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  offers  a  two-year  course  of 
University  and  professional  character,  equipping  for  suc- 
cess in  business  in  the  larger,  more  intricate  and  remun- 
erative affairs  of  commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

THE  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
(established  twenty-six  years  ago)  offers  intensi%e  busi- 
ness training  courses  fitting  for  Civil  Service.  Banks,  and 
business  positions  of  all  kinds.  Thousands  of  the  leading 
business  men  and  bankers  of  the  country  graduated  from 
this  great  school. 

THE  AUTO,  TRACTOR  AND  AERO  SCHOOL  offers 
complete  courses  in  Automobile.  Traction,  and  Aeroplane 
Engineering,  equipping  for  leadership  in  one  of  the  great- 
est industries  in  the  world  today.  Nieuport  Speed  Scout 
Monoplane.     Free  Flying  Model.  ' 

THE  MORSE  AS  D  RADIO  SCHOOL  offers  most  com- 
plete courses  of  training  in  both  wire  and  wireless.  Great- 
est opportunities  for  competent  operators  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Men  and  women  paid  unheard  of  salaries. 
Powerful  Wireless  equipment.  Main  line  wire  of  Union 
Pacific. 

Fill  Out,  Tear  Off,  and  Mail  Today 


Main  Building 


specialists  in  the  various  lines  of  trade  and  commercial 
activities. 

Our  equipment  in  each  school  is  modern  and  complete. 
Our  twenty-five  experts,  ten  of  whom  have  University 
degrees,  assure  you  of  thorough  training  in  every  depart- 
ment. 

REMEMBER:    That  this  school  is  a  part  of  the  Kan- 


THE  KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE, 
SALINA,  KANSAS. 

Please  send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  1918 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  "The  New  Era"  telling  me 
all  about  your  school  and  positions  to  graduates. 

My  Name  

My  Address   

Interested  in   


THE   KANSAS   WESLEYAN   BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


THE  KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

L.  S.  WELLER,  Pres.  SALINA,  KANSAS  fj 
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Uncle  Sam  Expects  You 

to  be  the  "home  fire"  tenders — to  raise  larger  crops  and 
more  meat.  Learn  the  labor  short-cuts  in  power  farming, 
in  latest  machinery  for  better  planting,  cultivation  and 
harvesting  methods. 

GET  conservation  into  jour  system.  Mothers,  housewives, 
daughters — enjoy  educational  and  patriotic  features  of  the 
Greatest  fair  in  Kansas  history. 

At  the  Kansas  Free  Fair 

The  great  victory  show  of  the  West  with  its  U.  S.  War  Ex- 
hibit— Million  Dollar  Stock  Show,  Tractor  and  Machinery 
demonstrations — $30,000  in  Premiums — Four  Days  of 
Racing — $8,000  in  Purses — Automobile  Racing  Champion- 
ships— Coney  Island  Midway— Gigantic  War  Spectacle 
every  night.  Three  Bands — The  Modocs — Vaudeville  Stars 
— Automobile  Show. 

REMEMBER  THE  DATE— THE  PLACE— PLAN  TO  BE  THERE. 


PEVWEIX,  resident 


$1,000,000 
Stock  Show 


PHIL  EASTMAN,  Secretary 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a  scarcity  of 
farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the 
United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as  soon  as 
our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian.  Those  who  respond 
to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from  Canadian 
Boundary  Points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to  all  Harvest 
Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  a.imission  into  Canada  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  wages,  railway  rates  and 
routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Branches  at  Dodge  City,  Hays,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Parsons,  Topeka  or 

Wichita. 


AVE  EXPENSIVE  SEED 

I  Insure  Your  Crop  Against  Drought 


by  using  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mnlcher  for  pr< 
paring1  your  seed  bed.    Its  construction  enables  it  to  pulvenz< 
and  pack  and  close  all  air  spaces  as  deep  as  plowed,  and 
leave  one  inch  loose  granular  mulch  on  top  to  preserve 
moisture.   The  Western  saves  time,  labor  and  horse 
power  i  n  prepari  ng  seed  bed,  one-third  less  seed  is  needed 
where  it  has  been  used.  It  protects  your  crops  against  drought 
and  in  many  cases  doubles  it.  It  has  no  equal  for  breaking  crust 
on  winter  wheat  or  spring  seeded  grain  after  it's  up  and  can  be 
used  for  cultivating  same  without  injury  to  the  growing  grain. 

Made  In  12  Sizes,  Horse  or  Tractor  Use,  In  %  and  3  Sections 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record  breaker  in  Bize  by  using  the 
Western.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price  and  contains 
valuable  Information,  and  proven  every  statement  made.   Send  for  it. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  310   Hastings,  Nebraska 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Look  Ahead  Before  You  Quit 


FBB11E  occasionally  change  our  plans 
I  k  1  an(^  methods  too  hastily  because 
mAM  of  some  abnormal  condition.  That 
it  is  wise  to  observe  a  "Stop,  Look 
and  Listen"  signal  before  deciding  to 
quit  the  dairy  business  is  the  conclusion 
of  H.  C.  Taylor  of  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  ''Price 
Fixing  and  Cost  Accounting." 

Mr.  Taylor,  himself  a  dairy  farmer, 
puts  the  case  thus: 

"In  deciding  upon  prices  both  the 
farmer  and  the  price  commissioner  should 
keep  in  mind  the  long-time  as  well  as 
the  immediate  effect.  It  takes  decades 
to  build  up  the  dairy  industry  in  a  com- 
munity. Equipments  require  time  for 
construction.  Years  are  required  to  build 
up  good  herds  and  decades  are  required 
to  train  a  whole  community  in  the  fine 
art  of  producing  high-class  milk.  When 
such  a  community  is  diverted  from  dairy- 
ing to  another  line  of  production,  the 
farmers  suffer  a  great  loss  while  mak- 
ing the  change  and  while  adjusting  them- 
selves to  new  lines  of  production,  after 
which  they  may  again  prosper. 

"The  records  of  one  year  may  indicate 
that  the  profits  would  have  been  greater 
had  the  farmer  been  in  another  line  of 
production,  but  in  going  over  these  fig- 
ures the  farmer  should  look  for  condi- 
tions which  have  made  this  true.  If  the 
conditions  are  temporary  he  should  hold 
fast  to  his  present  line  and  recall  the 
years  when  his  profits  were  much  greater 
because  he  was  in  the  dairy  business. 

"It  is  easy  to  disperse  a  good  dairy 
herd,  but  it  takes  years  to  rebuild  it.  A 
much  safer  plan  is  to  cut  down  a  little 
on  the  number  of  cows  by  cutting  out 
the  least  profitable  ones,  and  plan  to  sell 
more  grain  and  hogs  in  addition  to  the 
milk  rather  than  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  type  of  farming." 

Control  of  Butter  Dealers 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  in  the 
regulations  just  issued  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration which  will  exert  a  definite 
control  of  margins  of  profit,  commissions 
and  resales  by  dealers  in  cold  storage 
butter. 

It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  the 
dealer  to  figure  the  cost  of  his  goods  at 
the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  to  re- 


DAIBY  CLUB  COW  OWNED  BY  EONALD 
BONEY,  SCRANTON 


place  them.  He  must  add  not  more  than 
the  definite  margins  specified  by  the 
Food  Administration  to  the  actual  cost, 
which  can  include  nothing  more  than  the 
purchase  price,  transportation  charges  if 
any,  actual  storage  and  insurance 
charges,  interest  on  money  invested  at 
the  current  rate  while  the  butter  is  in 
storage,  and  the  actual  cost  of  printing 
if  the  butter  is  put  into  prints  from 
tubs  or  cubes.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  shrinkage. 

Cold  storage  butter  is  butter  that  has 
been  held  in  a  cold  storage  warehouse 
for  more  than  thirty  days. 

Maximum  margins  that  may  be  added 
by  the  dealer  are  fixed,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  he  may  always  take  the 
full  amount  even  on  a  rising  market. 
These  margins  are  to  prevent  specula- 
tion and  are  purposely  made  wide  to 
provide  for  any  cases  where  the  expense 
may  be  unusually  high.  The  margin 
taken  must  never  be  more  than  enough 
to  give  the  dealer  a  fair  or  reasonable 
profit.  The  maximum  margins  are  1 
cent  a  pound  on  carloads,  li  cents  on 
less  than  a  carload  and  more  than  7,000 
pounds,  1?  cents  on  lots  from  700  to 
7,000  pounds,  and  2 -J  cents  a  pound  on 
sales  less  than  700  pounds. 


If  the  butter  is  held  in  storage  not 
less  than  two  calendar  months,  dealers 
are  permitted  to  add  not  more  than  1 
cent  a  pound  and  i  cent  a  pound  addi- 
tional for  each  calendar  month  there- 
after, but  the  total  must  not  exceed  2 
cents  a  pound  in  any  case. 

If  one  dealer  sells  to  another  at  a 
price  higher  than  prevails  on  the  open 
market  on  which  he  could  have  bought, 
the  deal  will  be  considered  as  collusion 
and  a  violation  of  the  rules.  When  a 
manufacturer  does  the  work  of  a  whole- 
saler or  jobber,  the  rules  applying  in 
these  lines  of  business  apply  to  him. 
The  new  regulations  specify  the  method 
of  figuring  costs  in  such  cases. 

Commission  merchants  cannot  charge 
more  than  }  cent  a  pound  for  selling 
cold  storage  butter  without  violating  the 
Food  Control  Act  or  these  rules.  This 
charge  must  be  included  in  the  margin 
allowed  over  cost. 

In  general,  the  butter  must  be  kept 
moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a 
line  as  practicable  and  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  no  profits  must  come  to 
dealers  without  corresponding  service. 

Jersey  Cattle  Show 

The  only  exclusive  Jersey  cattle  show 
in  America  will  be  that  held  in  Conven- 
tion Hall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 16-21.  The  official  premium  list 
is  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  pre- 
miums are  very  liberal,  and  in  addition 
the  Jersey  breeders  will  find  that  show- 
ing at  this  southwest  gateway  of  the 
territory  hungry  for  dairy  cattle  will, 
have  great  advertising  value.  Jersey 
breeders  should  by  all  means  plan  to 
make  entries  at  this  great  Jersey  show. 
A  Jersey  sale  will  be  held  in  connection. 
For  premium  list  and  other  information 
address  H.  E.  Colby,  Manager,  Dwight 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Cow  Test  Report 

The  hot  dry  weather  has  cut  down 
the  records  of  the  cows  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Cow  Testing  Association.  Only 
fifteen  cows  produced  above  forty  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
following  table  gives  the  records  and 
owners  of  cows  producing  more  than 
forty  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  period 
ending  July  31,  as  furnished  by  the  offi- 
cial tester,  C.  B.  Wchrman: 

Per 

Pounds 
Milk 
.  .1,104 
.  .1,448 
.  .1.082 
1,872 


Cent 

Owner —  Milk  Pat 

Lon  Turner,  J  1,104  3.7 

P.  H.  Bock.  H  1,448  3.2 

C.  R.  Gordon,  H  1,082  4.3 

P.  W.  Enns.  H  1,872  3.4 

P.  W.  Enns,  H  1,606  3.5 

C.  R.  Weede,  H  1,380  3.2 

Wm  Spurlock,  J  1.085  4.0 

Wm.  Spurlock,  H.   1.448  3.1 

Wm.  Spurlock,  H  1.259  3.2 

"Wm.  Spurlock,  H  1,166  3.6 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H.   ..1.259  3.2 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1.398  3.3 

Pred  Harvey,  H  1,640  2.8 

Fred  Harvev,  H  1.426  3.3 

Fred  Harvey.  H.   2.099  4.1 


Pounds 
Butter 

Fat 
40.848 
46.336 
46.526 
63.648 
56.210 
44.160 
43.400 
44.8S8 
40.288 
41.976 
40.288 
46.134 
45.920 
47.058 
86.059 


In  tbe  table  H  stands  for  Holstein  and 
J  for  Jersey. 


Lectures  to  Calf  Club  Members 

Members  of  the  Wyandotte  County 
Dairy  Calf  Club  are  not  asleep  on  their 
jobs.  They  hold  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, making  reports  to  the  county  agent 
on  the  condition  of  their  calves.  These 
meetings  also  offer  opportunity  for  ex- 
changing ideas  on  methods  of  feeding. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  A.  G.  Van  Horn, 
the  county  agent,  gave  the  members  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  dairy  breeds 
of  cattle. 

In  this  same  county  a  group  of  dairy 
farmers  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
disciplinary  barracks  at  Leavenworth  to 
look  over  the  high  class  Holstein  herd 
which  has  been  assembled  there.  This 
was  a  most  profitable  trip.  Three  direc- 
tors of  the  co-operative  breeding  associa- 
tion in  this  county,  which  is  the  first 
to  be  formed  in  the  state,  also  made  a 
visit  with  Mr.  Van  Horn  to  the  Mulvane 
district,  where  they  visited  the  pure- 
bred herds  of  George  Appleman  and  W. 
B.  Stubbs.  This  breeding  association  has 
purchased  several  young  Holstein  bulls 
from  the  Stubbs  farm.  These  young  bulls 
are  sired  by  animals  having  exception- 
ally good  production  records  back  of 
them.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
place  a  number  of  sires  of  similar  breed- 
ing in  a  co-operative  breeding  associa- 
tion such  as  has  been  formed  by  this 
group  of  dairy  farmers  in  Wyandotte 
County. 
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HE  school  question  has  been  a 
puzzling  one  not  only  to  school 
officials  over  the  country  but  to 
the  young  man  under  draft  age. 
The  Government  now  takes  enlistments 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  and  drafts  at 
twenty-one.  There  are  two  interpreta- 
tions that  might  be  made.  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment saying,  "We  want  you  at  eigh- 
teen, but  we  will  not  force  you  until 
you  are  twenty-one,"  or  does  it  say,  "We 
will  take  you  at  eighteen  if  you  insist, 
but  we  would  rather  have  you  stay  in 
school  until  you  are  twenty-one"?  The 
average  high-spirited  boy  is  likely  to 
choose  the  first  interpretation,  feeling 
that  he  is  shirking  a  duty  by  not  get- 
ting into  the  game  just  as  soon  as  the 
Government  will  take  him. 

Responsible  officers  of  the  Government 
have  made  it  clear  that  it  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  to  the  end 
that  those  under  draft  age  may  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  when  they 
are  needed  a  little  later.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  nation  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
this  special  form  of  conservation.  He 
has  particularly  urged  graduates  of  high 
schools  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  technical  schools 
and  colleges  "to  the  end  that  the  coun- 
try may  not  lack  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  men  and  women."  He  assures 
young  people  that  are  not  now  called  to 
military  service  that  "by  pursuing  their 
courses  with  earnestness  and  diligence, 
they  also  are  preparing  themselves  for 
valuable  service  to  the  nation."  These 
statements  are  quoted  from  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Lane.  Later  in  a  letter  to 
the  National  Education  Association  the 
President  expressed  his  "very  urgent  con- 
cern that  none  of  the  educational  pro- 
cesses of  the  country  should  be  inter- 
rupted any  more  than  is  absolutely  un- 
avoidable during  the  war." 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  typewriters,  points 
out  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  in 
a  recent  leaflet.  These  places  cannot  be 
filled  by  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  no  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  civil  service  in  any  way 
by  shutting  down  or  curtailing  such 
schools.  It  even  points  out  that  many 
schools  could  render  a  much  needed 
service  by  organizing  classes  to  train 
this  class  of  workers.  It  further  says 
that  in  so  far  as  the  army  and  navy 
are  concerned  there  is  nothing  more  im- 


SCHOOLS  IN  WARTIME 


portant  that  the  schools  can  do  than  to 
keep  going  at  full  capacity  and  at  the 
same  time  emphasize  in  every  possible 
way  their  work  in  physical  education. 
High  school  boys  will  render  the  best 
service  of  which  they  are  capable  by  re- 
maining in  school  until  the  completion 
of  their  high  school  course.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the 
army  is  able  to  announce  definitely  its 
need  of  men  possessing  certain  technical 
and  trade  qualifications  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  large  numbers  of  young  men 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  to  re- 
spond by  taking  the  training  courses 
that  may  be  provided  to  prepare  them 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Meantime 
there  is  nothing  they  can  do  that  will 
make  them  more  ready  for  this  trairing 
than  by  laying  the  very  best  possible 
foundation  by  continuing  their  regular 
school  work.  When  they  are  wanted 
they  will  be  called. 

In  order  that  the  high-spirited  boy 
may  feel  that  he  is  really  preparing  for 
the  job  of  doing  his  part  in  crushing  to 
the  earth  this  monster  of  Prussianism, 
military  training  will  be  provided  this 
fall  in  every  college  in  the  land,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  official  statement  of  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of 
education,  who  is  urging  boys  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  follows: 

"Beginning  with  September,  1918, 
military  instruction,  under  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  army, 
will  be  provided  in  every  institution  of 
college  grade  enrolling  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  hundred  or  more  able-bodied 
students  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  War  Department's  an- 
nouncement. The  necessary  military 
equipment  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
provided  by  the  Government. 

"There  will  be  created  a  military 
training  unit  in  each  institution.  En- 
listment will  be  purely  voluntary,  but 
all  students  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
will  be  encouraged  to  enlist.  The  enlist- 
ment will  constitute  the  student  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
liable  to  active  duty  at  the  call  of  the 
President.  It  will,  however,  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  not  to  call  the 


members  of  the  training  units  to  active 
duty  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  unless  urgent  military  ne- 
cessity compels  an  earlier  call.  Students 
under  eighteen,  and  therefore  not  legally 
eligible  for  enlistment,  will  be  encour- 
aged to  enroll  in  the  training  units. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  co-ordinating 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  sys- 
tem, which  exists  in  about  one-third  of 
the  collegiate  institutions,  with  this 
broader  plan. 

"No  nation  has  made  such  generous 
provision  for  combined  military  and 
college  education  as  has  the  United 
States  in  this  new  plan.  The  youths 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
will  be  serving  their  country's  immediate 
as  well  as  future  needs.  They  will  be 
answering  the  nation's  imperative  de- 
mand for  trained  men  in  the  war  and 
they  will  be  building  up  a  competent 
leadership  for  the  work  that  is  to  come 
after  the  war." 

This  is  a  clear,  concise  statement  of 
what  our  Government  wants  of  its  boys. 
School  work  has  never  been  a  more  seri- 
,ous  matter  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  no  place  in  colleges  or  schools 
for  idlers,  those  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  there  for  and  are  not  doing 
their  level  best  to  train  themselves  for 
the  work  of  the  future.  No  boy  can 
consistently  go  on  in  school  work  unless 
he  realizes  that  he  is  clearly  making 
himself  more  valuable  to  his  country 
every  day  he  continues.  If  he  is  too 
much  upset  by  the  stress  and  strain  of 
war  conditions  to  study,  he  had  better 
not  get  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
busy  training  themselves  for  whatever 
service  the  Government  may  call  them 
to  later. 

If  the  new  man-power  bill  goes 
through  Congress,  lowering  the  draft  age 
to  eighteen,  colleges  will  of  necessity  be 
devoted  largely  to  what  they  may  "con- 
tribute to  military  and  technical  train- 
ing. Statements  made  concerning  this 
proposed  bill  indicate  that  the  boys  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  will  not  be  put 
directly  into  the  battle  line,  but  will  be 
held  back,  meanwhile  being  definitely 
trained  under  Government  direction  for 
the  task  of  the  future. 


All  over  the  country  there  are  schools 
of  every  kind  giving  special  training 
such  as  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
making  and  maintaining  of  a  great  army 
of  effective  fighting  men.  The  question 
at  issue  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  or  girl 
is,  What  does  the  Government  most  de- 
sire of  me?  In  the  words  of  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, "Even  in  time  of  war  young  men 
must  go  to  college  to  learn  from  wiser 
men  the  lessons  which  they  need  to 
know;  must  learn  the  art  of  war,  since 
very  soon  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
practice  it;  and  must  learn  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  peace  so  that  in  days  to 
come  we  may  not  lose  the  victories  which 
force  of  arms  shall  soon,  we  trust,  have 
brought  within  our  grasp." 


Save  the  Straw 

Straw  is  still  being  burned  on  Kan- 
sas farms.  We  have  observed  a  number 
of  instances  in  the  past  week  wrhere 
strawstacks  have  been  sent  up  in  smoke. 
This  is  short-sighted  policy  simply  from 
the  standpoint  of  destroying  soil  fer- 
tility, but  now  the  monetary  value  of 
straw  is  well  worth  considering.  At 
every  big  army  camp  straw  is  greatly 
in  demand.  It  will  pay  to  bale  straw 
as  soon  after  threshing  as  possible.  The 
grain  and  hay  reporting  service  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  stands  ready 
to  assist  in  finding  a  market  for  baled 
straw.  For  assistance  from  this  bureau, 
address  the  Kansas  City  Office,  Bureau 
of  Markets. 


Sugar  Board  Created 

The  sugar  situation  is  such  that  the 
Food  Administration  has  created  a  sugar 
equalization  board.  George  Rolph,  sugar 
director  in  the  Food  Administration,  is 
president.  The  board  will  be  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  stock  of  five  million 
dollars,  the  stock  to  be  held  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  United  States  Government. 

This  arrangement  will  facilitate  joint 
dealing  with  the  Allies  in  foreign  sugars. 
It  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
production  at  a  satisfactory  level  to  ac- 
quire the  output  of  some  of  the  beet 
sugar  factories  that  cannot  under  the 
present  price  of  beets  sell  sugar  to  the 
public  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  board 
will  absorb  the  peak  prices  by  the  small 
profits  realized  on  sugars  produced  at 
less  cost  and  thus  equalize  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 
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Living  at  Centerview 


a  small  town  in  Missouri,  Edna  Kohnle,  after  finishing  the 
grades  decided  upon  a  business  career,  enrolling  in  the  Topeka 
Business  COLLEGE  for  the  Combination  Course  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917,  worked  hard,  and  in  February,  1918,  took  the 
Civil  Service  examination,  passed  with  an  excellent  average 
grade  and  received  her  appointment  about  three  weeks  later 
at  $1,100  per  year. 


Edna  Kohnle 

Her  time  clock  card  for  the  week  of 
July  23  to  27  shows: 


We  Teach  You  What  You  Need 


9f 


Morning 
In  Out 

Afternoon 
In  Out 

12:37—4:31 

 7:54 — 12:00 

12:20 — 4:59 

Wednesday.  .  . 

 7:54 — 11:58 

12:40—4:52 

 7:53 — 11:58 

12:31 — 4:22 

 7:55 — 11:56 

12:15—4:27 

Regular  School  Sessions 
9:00  to  12:00  and  1:00  to  4:00 


M.  H.  STRICKLER 

President 

S.  J.  SHOOK 

Business  Manager 
Phones  1383  and  3204 
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107-9-11-13-15-17  E.  Eighth  St. 
Phones  1382  and  3204 
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REVISED  GREGG 
Shorthand 

The  World's  Leading  System — 

the  system  that  is  taught  in 
more  schools  in  the  U.  S.  than 
all  other  systems  combined. 

Don't    make    the    mistake  of 
others — LEARN  GREGG 
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KANSAS  FARMER 
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KANSAS' GREATEST 
FARM  WEEKLY 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


27th  Successful  Year.  New  $80,000.00 
Building  with  Modern  Equipment. 
Civil  Service  Positions 

Thousands  of  positions  open,  with  good  pay  and 
congenial  work.  Our  civil  service  department  is 
in  charge  of  a  former  civil  service  examiner,  who 
spent  four  years  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Get  the  benefit  of  his  val- 
uable experience  and  knowledge.  Many  of  our 
graduates  are  holding  government  positions  as  well 
as  important/  commercial  positions  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Salt  City  Business  College  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Commer- 
cial Schools.  Tills  insures  its  being  a  school  of 
highest  standards  and  efficiency. 

Prepare  yourself  well.  Attend  the  best  Send 
at  once  for  our  new  catalogue. 

Salt  City  Business  College 

Dept.  86A  Hutchinson,  Kansas 


1       SWEENEY  ~ 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
AUTO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $300 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  auto  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambolance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  running  tractors— thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
— be  one.  Write  today  for 

BiE   Free  Catalog  Sfthe  Sweeney  Auto  and 
,P  X  v     7      B   Tractor  School-the  great- 

est in  the  world.  You  learn  every  thing  there  is  to  know 
abont  driving  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  You  do  all  thi3  work  yourself  under  best  in- 
struction. You  are  practical  and  qualified  to  fill  any  high 
salaried  position.  Thousands  of  my  graduates  now 
making  big  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  pos- 
tal card  will  bring  it.  E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pre*., 
1WEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
'  57 1  Union  Station  Plaza. 
'  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


'A 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EAItN  FROM  $75  TO 
*165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansaa 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

To  Exchange  for  Kansas  Farm 

Ohio  farm,  80  acres,  Auglaize  County,  one 
of  best  counties  in  state.  Good  soil,  plenty 
of  buildings  in  good  shape,  7  acres  timber, 
on  good  stone  road,  2%  miles  from  two 
towns.  Want  good  160-acre  farm  in  Kan- 
sas. Send  full  details  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress owner. 

GEO.  W.  HOLL,  NEW  KNOXVILLE,  OHIO 

IDEAL  HOME 

040  Acres,  half  mile  town,  every  acre  per- 
fect; ;  520  acres  wheat,  120  acres  pasture, 
good  house  and  barn.  $7,000  cash  will  han- 
dle, i  For  full  details  of  this,  also  list  of 
ranches  and  smaller  farms,  at  honest  to 
goodness  prices,  see  or  write 

R.  C.  Buxton    -    Utica,  Kansas 

One  3,500-acre  ranch,  one  2,880  acres,  one 
1,880  acres,  all  well  improved,  living  water. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  T.  F.  CALLAHAN,  OP 
Denton,  Kansas,  July  8,  1918,  one  red  steer 
calf,  weight  about  350  pounds;  also  two  red 
and  white  spotted  steer  calves,  weight  about 
S50  pounds  each.    T.  P.  Callahan. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Providing  for  Our  Own 


IE  THAT  provideth  not  for  his  own, 
and  especially  for  those  of  his 
J  own  household,  is  worse  than  an 
infidel  and  hath  denied  the  faith." 
As  we  read  those  fiery  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  early  church,  we 
wonder  whether  provision  for  the  ma- 
terial necessities  of  life  was  the  only 
thing  he  referred  to,  or  if  this  strong 
denunciation  was  not  also  directed 
against  those  who  might  fail  to  provide 
for  the  higher  needs  of  those  whose  lives 
depend  so  largely  upon  the  opportunities 
given  to  them  in  youth.  Since  the  things 
which  make  for  the  growth  of  character 
and  the  development  of  the  individual 
are  of  even  greater  importance  than  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  the  body,  the 
failure  to  provide  for  them  must  surely 
be  a  more  serious  fault. 

The  majority  of  parents  feel  this  re- 
sponsibility and,  like  Tennyson's  Enoch 
Arden,  are  willing  to  work  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  end  that  their  children  may 
have  "a  better  bringing  up  than  his  had 
been,  or  hers."  The  most  unselfish 
thought  and  planning  and  work  of  this 
selfish  old  world  centers  around  the  chil- 
dren and  the  young  people.  Many  in- 
stances come  to  mind  like  that  of  the 
mother  in  delicate  health  and  rather  poor 
circumstances  who  sent  her  two  daugh- 
ters to  college,  doing  the  work  of  the 
household,  for  which  she  was  scarcely 
strong  enough,  herself,  and  helping  the 
girls  to  make  their  own  clothes.  Before 
the  younger  daughter  had  finished  her 
college  course  the  mother's  health,  never 
very  good,  began  to  fail.  From  time  to 
time  it  was  necessary  for  the  daughter 
to  miss  a  term  of  school  and  take  the 
helm  at  home,  but  as  soon  as  the  mother 
had  regained  her  usual  strength  she  in- 
sisted that  the  young  woman  return  to 
her  school  work.  In  reply  to  the  pro- 
tests of  her  sister,  who  insisted  that  the 
daughter's  place  was  in  the  home,  the 
mother  exclaimed:  "Oh,  you  don't  un- 
derstand. That  is  what  I  am  living  for. 
If  I  can  just  live  until  she  is  through 
college  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

A  father  of  ten  bright,  healthy  chil- 
dren, who  worked  at  hard  manual  labor 


to  support  them  all  and  give  them  the 
best  education  in  his  power,  said :  "If 
I  can  just  get  those  ten  children  through 
college,  I  will  be  the  richest  'man  in 
Kansas."  He  has  come  very  near  to 
realizing  his  ambition,  and  as  one  looks 
at  the  fine  family  of  talented,  useful 
young  people  around  him  and  sees  the 
father's  pride  in  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  not  all 
been  one-sided.  He  is  amply  repaid  for 
the  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 


Appropriate  House  Dresses 

How  do  you  suppose  your  husband  and 
children  will  remember  you  in  after 
years — as  you  looked  when  you  "prettied 
up"  for  some  special  occasion  in  your 
"company"  dress,  or  as  they  saw  you 
day  after  day  in  the  home?  If  they 
could  paint  the  picture  of  you  they  carry 
in  their  minds,  don't  you  think  it  would 
portray  you  going  busily  and  cheerfully 
about  your  daily  tasks,  patiently  meet- 
ing the  constantly  recurring  little  an- 
noyances, and  efficiently  directing  the 
entire  household  machinery,  as  they  have 
seen  you  through  the  years?  One  of 
the  things  that  will  help  to  make  this 
mental  picture  one  you  will  like  to  have 
them  recall  when  the  birdlings  have 
flown  from  the  nest  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  suitable  dresses  for  every-day  wear 
so  that  vou  can  keep  yourself  looking 
tidy. 

Simple,  neat  house  dresses  are  not  very 
expensive  for  the  woman  who  can  make 
them  herself,  and  are  most  appropriate. 
A  simple  model  like  No.  8891  is  easy  to 
iron.  If  the  white  cuffs  and  collar  soil 
too  easily,  either  make  a  duplicate  set 
and  baste  them  in,  changing  when  nec- 
essary, or  make  them  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  dress.  Large  aprons  to 
wear  when  doing  the  dirtier  work  are 
also  a  great  help  in  keeping  clean  and 
save  laundry  work. 


It  is  not  yourself  only  you  will  serve 
by  the  formation  of  hopeful  views  and 
habits;  you  will  be  a  perpetual  cordial 
and  tonic  to  all  those  with  whom  your 
lot  is  cast. — Disraeli. 


The  Purpose  of  Education 

W~1E  HAVE  outgrown  the  old  prejudice  against  education  for  women 
simply  because  they  are  women,  but  there  are  still  some  people  who 
J  think  of  an  education  simply  as  something  which  can  be  turned 
into  money,  of  no  value  for  the  woman  who  is  not  to  work  outside 
her  own  home.  It  is  not  long  since  we  heard  the  mother  of  an  ambitious 
young  woman  say :  "I  don't  see  much  use  of  letting  daughter  go  away 
to  school.  She  probably  will  not  make  a  teacher  anyway,  and  she  will 
never  need  to  earn  her  own  Hying." 

What  is,  after  all,  the  real  purpose  of  education?  Is  it  not  in  the 
truest  sense  a  preparation  for  life  rather  than  for  making  a  living?  A 
well  rounded  education  should,  to  be  sure,  include  training  for  some  means 
of  earning  one's  livelihood  and  of  doing  one's  part  of  the  world's  work. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  measure  the  worth 
of  education  by  its  commercial  value.  It  is  the  tendency  of  these  practical 
times  to  emphasize  industrial  training.  But  while  doing  this  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  real  purpose  underlying  any  sound  educational  system 
is  the  development  of  the  individual.  "To  prepare  us  for  complete  living 
is  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge,"  says  Herbert  Spencer. 

If  our  schools  teach  us  to  think  clearly  and  logically,  that  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  thing  they  can  do  for  us.  The  study  of  scientific  subjects 
under  the  direction  of  scholarly  minds  will  develop  habits  of  thought 
which  will  be  of  more  value  in  after  life  than  any  of  the  facts  learned. 
The  stimulation  of  mingling  with  other  mentally  alert  yoiing  people  and 
taking  one's  place  among  them  and  the  association  with  teachers  who 
are  worthy  models  for  our  youth  is  another  phase  of  school  life  which 
has  a  high  character  value.  Teaching  the  student  some  means  of  self- 
expression  is  also  an  essential  part  of  his  education,  and  the  cultural 
value  of  this  self-expression  will  not  be  less  if  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
work  to  which  he  expects  to  devote  himself  in  the  future. 

The  young  woman  who  is  to  be  a  home  maker  has  before  her  a  task 
which  is  not  only  a  reasonable  one,  but  which  demands  skill  in  many 
different  lines,  and  she  needs  special  training  for  her  work  as  much  as 
the  one  who  is  to  teach  or  to  go  into  the  business  world  or  into  any  of 
the  many  lines  of  work  now  open  to  women.  But  even  more  than  that 
she  needs  to  "find  herself"  as  an  individual,  to  be  fitted  to  take  her  place 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to  be  a  fit  com- 
panion for  her  educated  husband  and  fully  /~i  ,  /  a 
capable  of  giving  the  men  and  women  of  the  t^tZfJA^ 
next  generation  a  right  start  in  life. 


it 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8905 — Girls'  Set:  Cut  in  sizes  1, 
2,  4,  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  An  ideal  set 
of  undergarments  is  illustrated  in  No.  8905. 
The  set  consists  of  a  simple  little  Gertrude 
petticoat  and  a  pair  of  closed  drawers.  No. 
8910 — Misses'  or  Small  Women's  Three-  or 
Four-Gored  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years.  This  pattern  represents  a 
practical  war-time  economy.  The  large 
front  view  shows  the  three-gored  style  with 
tuck  closing  at  center  front.  The  back  is 
gathered  at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 
No.  8891 — Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Crisp  and  cool  and  very  practical  is  this 
house  dress.  The  simple  waist  is  in  shirt- 
waist style,  with  closing  at  center  front. 
The  sleeves  may  be  made  either  long  or 
short.  The  three-gored  skirt  has  a  tuck  at 
center  front  and  is  gathered  all  around  to 
the  slightly  raised  waistline. 


No.  8651 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:    Cut  in  sizes 

36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Tho 
waist  is  slightly  gathered  at  the  shoulders 
to  the  back,  which  extends  over  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  yoke.  The  narrow  collar  of  con- 
trasting color  has  long  points  at  the  front 
The  sleeves  are  set  in  without  fullness,  and 
they  are  gathered  into  deep  cuffs.  No.  8649 
— Girts'  Long-Waisted  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  has  the 
;.ew  blouse  waist  buttoning  at  the  center 
front.  The  long  bishop  sleeves  are  gath- 
ered into  flare  cuffs.  The  simple  skirt  is 
in  one  piece  and  it  is  gathered  all  around 
to  the  wide  belt.  No.  8645 — Ladies'  Dress: 
Cut  In  sizes  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  waist  fits  the  figure  rather 
closely  and  it  buttons  at  center  front.  Tho 
long  close-fitting  sleeves  have  .narrow  cuffs. 
The  feature  of  the  two-gored  skirt  is  that 
It  is  cut  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom. 
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Canning  Fruit  Without  Sugar 

"Sugar  is  of  no  special  value  in  keep- 
ing fruit,"  says  Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt 
of  the  home  economics  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "It  im- 
proves the  color  of  the  fruit  and,  to 
most  people,  improves  the  flavor  when 
it  is  cooked  with  the  fruit  in  the  first 
process  of  canning.  But  today,  with  a 
world  shortage  of  sugar,  the  demand  on 
us  to  use  less  is  such  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  sacrifice  a  little  color  and  a 
slight  amount  of  flavor  for  the  greater 
need  of  sugar  among  our  allies. 

"The  increase  in  thickness  of  syrup 
does  not  aid  in  improving  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Neither  does  sugar 
added  as  a  part  of  the  canning  process 
make  the  fruit  any  sweeter.  As  a  rule, 
its  sweetening  power  is  less,  for  the 
fruit  acid  changes  the  sweet  sugar  into 
a  less  sweet  type,  although  it  has  the 
same  food  value  as  before. 

"Fruit  juices  made  as  usual  may  be 
canned  by  the  cold  pack  method  without 
sugar,  and  will  keep  perfectly  for  years. 
Better  than  jellies,  in  fact,  for  jellies 
kept  for  a  long  time  tend  to  form  crys- 
tals. When  jelly  is  needed,  the  juice 
that  would  have  made  jelly  in  the  be- 
ginning will  be  fully  as  satisfactory  for 
jelly  making.  In  addition,  the  juices 
may  be  used  for  beverages,  flavoring  in 
sauces,  and  in  ice  creams. 

"Fruits  may  be  put  up  entirely  with- 
out sugar  and,  by  cooking  them  in  their 
own  juices  without  addition  of  water 
will  occupy  less  space.  Fruit  butters 
may  be  concentrated  without  sugar,  or 
with  Avhite  corn  syrup,  or  made  with- 
out sugar." 

A  Personage 

We  in  America  might  well  be  tempted 
to  ask  the  following  question  which  finds 
its  way  into  print  in  an  English  pub- 
lication: "Who  is  this  Mr.  Less  who 
advertises  so  much?"  inquired  the  dear 
old  lady.  "He  seems  to  deal  in  every- 
thing, too!  First  it  was  'Eat  Less 
bread,'  and  now  it  is  'Use  Less  gas!'  " — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Care  for  Spirit  of  Child 

You  may  be  over-punctilious  about 
your  child's  body  and  still  be  extremely 
careless  about  his  mind.  "There  is  a 
physical  body,"  says  St.  Paul,  "and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body,"  and  according  to 
our  Christian  belief,  the  physical  body 
wastes  away  and  goes  back  to  earth,  and 
the  spiritual  body  steps  into  eternity. 
It  is  essential  that  we  keep  the  physical 
body  "clean  and  sweet"  like  the  song 
in  "The  Water  Babies,"  for  the  sake 


t-Hoot-t-rioo*.  t- 
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U.  S.  Pood  Administration. 
Arter  de  wise  ol'  owl  spit  on  do 
(bait  he  say,  sez  ee — "I  gwine  ter 
eprize  you  all  wid  a  mess  er  fishes 
'cause  you  alls  mus'  save  de  meat 
ten  eat  sumpin'  else  instid  en  jes  git 
out  dat  ol'  game  bag  en  make  It 
•work,  too,"  sez  ee.  Den  he  kotch 
a  big  fish  and  say,  sez  ee,  "t-lioot— 
t-hoot — t-sub-stt-toot,"  sez  ee.  W'en 
he  say  dat.  he  means  dat  when  you 
alls  make  riz  biscuits  jes  don't  make 
'em — use  corn  meal  ter  save  wheat 
flour  fer  de  sojers. 


of  health,  out  of  courtesy  to  those  who 
have  to  look  at  us,  for  our  own  satis- 
faction, and  because  of  the  effect  on  the 
mind  and  soul;  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
important  that  we  keep  the  spiritual 
body  clean. 

What  are  you  doing  about  it? — Amer- 
ican Motherhood. 


Potatoes  the  Good  Old  Ways 

Mash  them. 

Peel  hot  boiled  potatoes.  Mash  them 
well.  Add  salt,  butter,  and  hot  milk. 
Beat  until  very  light.    Serve  at  once. 

What  makes  them  good :  Work  quickly 
to  keep  them  hot.  Use  plenty  of  milk. 
The  more  they  are  beaten,  the  better 
they  get. 

Fruit  Paste 

Fruit  pastes  are  made  by  boiling  down 
fruit  pulp,  adding  sugar  and  drying  out 
slightly.  Practically  all  fruits  can  be 
used  in  making  this  paste.  Mixing  the 
fruits  improves  the  flavor. 

Peach  Paste.  —  Select  ripe,  sweet 
peaches,  peel,  pit  and  place  in  a  kettle 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  cover 
tightly  and  steam  slowly  until  enough 
water  forms  to  allow  them  to  cook 
slowly  without  burning.  Boil  until  soft, 
rub  pulp  through  sieve,  return  to  fire 
and  cook  slowly  until  very  thick.  Weigh 
pulp,  add  half  its  weight  in  sugar,  let 
it  dissolve,  return  to  the  fire  and  boil 
until  the  paste  is  so  thick  that  when  a 
spoon  is  passed  through  it  the  mass  does 
not  run  together  immediately. 

Pour  fruit  in  half-inch  layer  in  flat 
dishes  rubbed  lightly  with  salad  oil,  and 
dry  in  a  draft  for  two  days.  Cut  in 
squares  or  fancy  shapes,  place  on  wax 
paper,  sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar, 
leave  in  draft  two  days,  dip  in  sugar 
and  pack  in  tin  or  wooden  boxes  lined 
with  paper  and  with  paper  between  the 
layers  of  paste. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  paste 
is  to  dry  slowly  in  the  dryer  and  pack 
away  in  jars  without  sprinkling  with 
sugar. 

Other  Fruits. — With  plums,  cherries, 
pears,  apples  and  figs,  proceed  as  with 
the  cherries.  Apricots  need  more  sugar 
and  might  be  struck  from  the  list  this 
year.  Fancy  varieties  of  paste  can  be 
made  by  adding  finely  cut  citron  or  can- 
died peel.  For  an  attractive  bon  bon, 
arrange  pastes  of  different  fruits  in  lay- 
ers when  nearly  dry.  Cut  in  half -inch 
strips  like  a  slice  of  layer  cake  and  dry. 


Sin  Is  Sin 

Don't  send  my  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go, 
And  say,  "There's  no  danger  for  boys,  you 
know. 

Because  they  all  have   their  wild   oats  to 
sow-" 

There  is  no  more  excuse  for  my  boy  to  be 
low 

Than  your  girl.     Then  please  don't  tell  him 
so. 

Don't  send  my  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go. 
For  a  boy  or  a  girl,  sin  is  sin,  you  know, 
And  my  baby  boy's  hands  are  as  clean  and 
white 

And  his  heart  is  as  pure  as  your  girl's  to- 
night. — Selected. 


Steamed  Apple  Pudding 

Core,  pare,  and  slice  apples.  Arrange 
on  pie  plate  well  oiled.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 
Over  all  place  a  biscuit  dough  rolled  one 
inch  thick.  Steam  three-fourths  of  an 
hour.    Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 


Potato  Muffins 

5,3  cupful  liquid 

1  tablespoonful  fat 

2  tablespoonfuls  syrup 
1  egg 

1  cupful  mashed  potatoes 
1%  cupfuls  wheat  flour 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Add  the  liquid,  melted  fat,  syrup  and 
beaten  egg  to  the  cooked  potato.  Sift 
the  dry  materials  together  and  add  to 
the  first  mixture.  The  dough  will  be  too 
stiff  to  mix  easily  with  a  spoon.  Use  a 
knife  or  a  fork.  Bake  about  thirty  min- 
utes in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Makes 
eight  large  or  twelve  to  sixteen  small 
muffins. 


FREMONT  COLLEGE 


ECONOMY 


EFFICIENCY 


WAR  ECONOMY 

1.  Saves  time  in  preparing  students  for  well-paying:  positions. 

2.  Saves  money  by  giving  superior  education  at  a  minimum  cost  in  teaching, 
banking,  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  pharmacy. 

WAR  EFFICIENCY 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  men  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  received  here.  Patriotism  needs  education,  the  Government  needs 
educated  people.  Fremont  College  prepares  for  civil  service  positions  with  a 
beginning  salary  of  $1,200. 

Intelligent  Preparation  Means  Success.  College  in  session  fifty  weeks  in  the 
year.  Fall  term  opens  September  3.  Expenses  within  the  reach  of  all.  Save 
time  and  money  by  writing:  to 


W.  H.  Clemmons,  President 


Fremont,  Nebraska 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  r.  f.  D  


Town  state. 


I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kans 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address: 

Name  R.  F.  D.  


Town  State. 
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HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Boost  for  Poultry  Show 


A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 

For  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  advertising  space 
used  at  the  right  time  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Advertising  Means  Quick  Sales 

and  quick  sales,  when  the  offering  is  ready  to  g'o,  means 
profitable  sales.  The  demand  for  breeding  stock  is  growing. 
It  is  the  opportune  time  to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kansas 
Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost.  Write 
for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now.  It  will  result 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking-  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  nrieed  for  quick  sale.  H. 
P.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


TEN  HEAD  OP  REGISTERED  JERSET 
cows  and  heifers  priced  for  quick  sale.  J. 
O.   McCrone,  Haddam,  Kan. 


PINE  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  RED 
bull,  three  years  old,  sure  calf  getter,  gentle. 
$150.  W.  T.  Chilcott,  Route  3,  Mankato, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
tows,  fresh  this  fall,  bred  to  a  son  of  Owl's 
Design,  year  record,  764  pounds  butter.  R. 
O.  McKee,  Marysville,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— VERT  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


PAINT. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION.  I  CAN  SAVE 
you  money  on  good  paints  this  fall.  A 
special  red  barn  paint,  freight  paid,  at  $1.20 
per  gallon  in  25  and  50  gallon  lots.  An 
extra  good  black  roof  paint  at  42  cents  per 
gallon,  freight  paid.  Order  at  once.  John 
Nelson,  Stamford,  Nebraska. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


HAVE  YOU  $5,000  PAYMENT  DIRECT 
to  owner?  Productive  40-cow  farm,  new 
buildings,  3  miles  railroad.  Frank  Rose, 
Hobart,  New  York. 


WOULD  YOU  SELL  YOUR  FARM  IF 
you  got  your  price?  Sell  direct,  no  com- 
missions. Particulars  free.  Charles  Renich, 
G-18,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Pe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED,  BOUGHT  AND 
sold.  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandeis, 
Omaha. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — ADVANCE  CORN  HUSKER, 
eight  rolls  with  feeder  and  bagger  complete; 
used  to  shred  100  bushels  corn.  Practically 
as  good  as  new.  Purchased  in  1909.  No  use 
whatever  here  as  do  not  raise  corn.  Price 
$300  f.o.b.  here.  Address  Double  U  Company, 
Post,  Texas. 


KODAKS. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FIVE 
names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film.  Developing,  10c; 
prints,  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


POULTRY. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets,  also  a  few  Buff  Orpington 
cockerels.    Ewing  White,  Saint  Francis,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. — 
Cockerels  and  pullets.  Reduced  prices  for 
August  and  September.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 


REMOVAL  SALE — S.  C.  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.  Breeding  pens,  $15  up.  March  and 
April  chicks,  bargain  prices.  Must  sell  at 
once.    Ely  Poultry  Yards,  Altus,  Okla. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.'  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED  ■ —  BY  SEPTEMBER  1,  GOOD 
farm  hand.  Must  be  a  good  milker.  Steady 
job  for  right  party  year  around.  J.  P.  Mast, 
Scranton,  Kansas. 


SHEEP. 


TEN  VERY  HIGH  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
rams  at  $40.  These  are  yearlings  that  clipped 
last  May  16%  pounds  of  wool.  References, 
Lee  Bros.  &  Cook  or  Harveyville  (Kan.) 
State  Bank.  H.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Hampshire  hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  Har- 
veyville, Kansas. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
on  account  of  room.  Order  your  lambs  now. 
Leading  breeds  cattle  and  pigs  at  farmers' 
prices.  Farm  poultry  and  baby  chicks;  25,- 
000  chicks  this  year  sold  here.  Cheap  farm 
and  other  dogs  and  all  kinds  hounds  sent  to 
try.    Captain  Richard  Mason,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


DOGS. 


MALE  COLLIES,  2%  MONTHS,  $7.00. 
Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kansas. 


FINE  FOX  HOUND  PUPS  FOR  SALE. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Guffy  Bros.,  Route 
4,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


CHEAP  IF  ORDERED  IMMEDIATELY, 
all  kinds  hounds  and  dogs;  sent  to  try.  R. 
G.  Mason,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish .  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


^APPRECIATION  of  the  opportunity 
W&%  afforded  for  showing  poultry  at 
LBU  the  agricultural  fairs  does  not 
overlook  the  advantages  of  winter 
shows  in  their  special  field;  on  the  con- 
trary it  looks  toward  an  increase  of 
small  winter  shows  as  a  direct  result 
of  making  the  poultry  departments  of 
small  fairs  more  attractive  and  in- 
structive. 

The  development  of  a  good  poultry 
show,  whether  at  a  fair  or  independently, 
has  always  been  the  result  of  the  inter- 
est and  efforts  of  a  few  poultrymen. 
Where  shows  are  being  held  under  effi- 
cient management  those  in  charge  should 
have  the  hearty  support  of  all  poultry- 
men  in  the  vicinity.  Where  the  field  is 
clear,  local  poultrymen  should  confer 
with  the  fair  management  and  endeavor 
to  secure  its  co-operation  in  a  special 
effort  to  make  the  display  of  poultry 
one  that  will  stimulate  interest  in  the 
community. 

The  attitude  of  the  poultrymen  mak- 
ing such  a  proposal  usually  determines 
the  attitude  of  the  management  of  a 
fair  toward  it.  If  the  poultrymen  are 
enthusiastic  and  ready  to  do  the  work 
necessary  to  make  the  display  of  poul- 
try a  notable  one,  the  fair  management 
are  usually  prompt  to  respond  and 
willing  to  give  the  poultry  department 
its  share  of  space,  publicity  and  prizes. 
But  the  mere  suggestion  that  the  fair 
should  have  a  better  poultry  department, 
with  the  implication  that  it  is  up  to  the 
general  management  to  see  that  this  fea- 
ture is  put  on  a  par  with  others,  has 
very  little  force  with  men  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  giving  free  service  in  the  gen- 
eral management  and  relying  upon  those 
with  like  public  spirit  to  help  in  details 
of  departments  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially interested. 

The  first  rule  for  making  a  successful 
poultry  exhibition — whether  in  a  big  city 
or  in  a  sparsely  populated  county — is  to 
interest  as  many  people  as  possible  in  it. 
Activity  on  this  line  should  be  the  first 
step  and  should  begin  even  before  the 
management  of  the  fair  is  approached. 
They  can  respond  more  promptly  and 
more  liberally  when  informed  that  so 
many  poultry  keepers  would,  with  suit- 
able inducements,  enter  so  many  birds, 
than  when  asked  to  authorize  offers  of 
inducements  as  the  preliminary  to  a 
canvas  for  exhibits.  At  any  time,  and 
especially  now  when  many  things  not 
ordinarily  done  are  done  from  patriotic 
motives — a  movement  of  this  kind  draws 
its  first  and  best  support  from  those 
who  enter  it  early  with  more  consider- 
ation for  the  public  good  than  for  any 
personal  advantage  it  may  bring  to 
them. 

Everyone  who  has  poultry  that  he 
thinks  is  a  little  better  than  his  neigh- 
bor's should  be  urged  to  show  it  at  the 
fair.  With  standard  poultry  as  gener- 
ally distributed  as  it  is  now  there  is 
probably  no  place  where  a  fair  is  held 
that  can  not  supply  from  some  farm  or 
poultry  yard  fairly  typical  specimens  of 
the  popular  varieties  of  poultry.  Every- 
one who  has  such  stock  should  be  urged 
to  send  something  to  the  fair  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  movement  to  create  more 
interest  in  poultry. 

Besides  soliciting  exhibits  from  those 
who  already  have  good  poultry,  it  is 
good  policy  to  urge  such  of  them  as  ap- 
preciate better  quality  than  they  have 
to  purchase  birds  to  show  at  the  fair. 
Interest  can  also  be  helped  if  people  of 


some  prominence  in  the  community  who 
have  not  perhaps  had  any  interest  in 
poultry,  can  be  induced  to  take  it  up 
and  to  import  some  good  stock  to  show 
at  the  fair  for  their  own  credit  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  attend  and  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  really  good  stock  of  that 
particular  kind.  These  suggestions  are 
not  theoretical,  but  are.  simple  state- 
ments of  the  means  that  for  seventy-odd 
years  have  been  successfully  used  by 
promoters  of  poultry  exhibits  in  places 
where  they  had  been  neglected. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
observe  in  developing  the  poultry  ex- 
hibit at  fairs  is  to  follow  the  standard 
method  of  classifying  fowls  for  exhibi- 
tion and  for  the  award  of  prizes.  The 
original  method  at  fairs  and  at  the  early 
shows  was  to  show  birds  in  pairs,  male 
and  female,  and  award  the  prizes  for 
pairs.  The  standard  method  is  to  show 
birds  either  singly  or  in  pen  of  a  male 
and  four  females.  Innumerable  experi- 
ences have  demonstrated  that  providing 
separate  classification  for  cock,  hen, 
cockerel  and  pullet  in  each  variety  gives 
the  widest  recognition  and  fairest  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  meritorious  indi- 
vidual birds,  while  the  classification  for 
pens  of  five  birds  with  appropriate  prizes 
in  the  class  gives  the  breeder  who  can 
make  a  fine  exhibit  in  it  the  special 
reward  he  deserves.  It  is  a  matter  of 
poultry  show  history  that  the  adoption 
of  the  standard  classification  almost  in- 
variably starts  the  poultry  department 
at  a  fair  on  a  course  of  enlargement  and 
progress. 

Another  essential  thing  in  making  a 
poultry  department  interesting  and  in- 
structive is  the  employment  of  a  quali- 
fied judge.  ^Nothing  is  so  discouraging 
to  the  novice  in  exhibiting  poultry  as 
the  decisions  and  explanations  of  the 
judge  who  is  supposed  to  be  good  enough 
for  a  country  fair  though  he  would  not 
be  considered  for  a  minute  as  judge  at 
a  show  where  substantial  interests  were 
involved  in  the  decisions  or  where  experi- 
enced exhibitors  were  showing.  The  judge 
at  a  large  show  making  decisions  on  very 
close  comparisons  of  birds  of  very  even 
quality  may  be  exempt  from  explaining 
his  awards  in  detail,  but  the  judge  at  a 
small  show  has  only  half  done  his  work 
when  he  has  made  his  decisions — the 
other  half  is  to  tell  exhibitors  why  cer- 
tain birds  are  better  than  others  and 
where  the  best  on  exhibition  there  might 
be  improved.  A  judge  who  does  this  well 
can  easily  double  the  influence  of  a  first 
poultry  show  for  good  in  the  community. 

With  the  poultry  always  the  main 
feature  of  a  poultry  department  such 
accessory  features  as  can  be  secured 
should  be  provided.  Exhibits  of  appli- 
ances and  supplies  always  interest  the 
general  public  and  those  little  versed  in 
methods  of  poultry  culture.  Many  things 
familiar  to  the  experienced  poultry 
keeper,  that  he  would  not  stop  to  look 
at  them  in  a  show,  and  hence  supposes 
they  can  add  nothing  to  its  attractive- 
ness, are  of  special  interest  to  novices. 

Wherever  possible  the  attendance  of 
one  or  more  representatives  of  the  state 
college  or  experiment  station  should  be 
secured  for  demonstrations  and  lectures. 
In  any  case  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  a  supply  of  literature  from  the 
state  institutions  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribu- 
tion to  visitors,  and  for  the  display  of 
a  full  line  of  the  posters  used  in  pro- 
moting poultry  production. 


HIS  young  lady,  Stella  Ma.> 
Heywood,  is  president  of  the 
Bennington  Poultry  Club.  She 
is  here  shown  with  her  little  flock  of 
Barred  Rock  prize  winners.  This  club 
is  one  of  seven  poultry  clubs  in  Ot- 
tawa County,  having  a  combined 
membership  of  120  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  activities  so  ef- 
fectively organized  in  that  county  by 
the  club  leader,  Jessie  G.  Adee. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  1 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  2 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  3 


BEATUIFUL 


SIZE  16x22 
INCHES 


PATRIOTIC 


PRINTED  IN 
COLORS 


PICTURES 


Each  Picture  Tells  Its  Own  Story 
more  of  them 


Get  One  or 


FREE 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  5 


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  4 


Kansas  Farmer  has  just  completed  arrange- 
ments to  supply  its  subscribers  with  any  or  all 
of  the  beautiful  patriotic  pictures  illustrated  in 
miniature  on  this  page.  The  illustrations  here- 
with cannot  do  justice  to  the  real  pictures  on 
account  of  the  greatly  reduced  size.  The  pictures  we  will  send  you  are  full  16  x 
22  inches  in  size  and  all  except  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  appropriate  colors.  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  printed  in  black 
and  white.    They  are  really  fine  pictures.   We  are  sure  our  subscribers  will  like  them. 

SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFERS 

OFFER  NO.  1.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  three  months 
at  25  cents,  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid. 

OFFER  NO.  2.  If  you  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  the  pictures  illustrated  on  this  page,  absolutely  FREE  and  prepaid.  Or  if 
you  desire,  send  your  own  renewal  subscription  for  one  year  at  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  any  five  of  these 
beautiful  pictures. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  FOR  TEN  DAYS  ONLY    In  sending  your  remittance,  order  pictures  by  number. 


USE  ONE  OF  THESE  COUPONS  TODAY 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  three  months  to 

Name    

Town   

Sttae  R.  F.  D  

Send  Picture  No  to 

Name   -  

Town   

State  R.  F.  D  


PATRIOTIC  PICTURE  NO.  6 


COUPON 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for 
which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  to  the 
following : 

Name   

Town   

Sttae  r.  p\  j>  

Send  Pictures  Nos  to 

Name   

Town     

State  R.  F.  D  
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KANSAS  FARMER 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — The  Debt-Paying,  Money-Making  Kind 

Our  ten  years  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  young  stock  our  junior  herd  sire,  a 
fine  22-pound  bull,  individually  right.  His  calves  are  a  credit  to  him. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  iv  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfv  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
Iuka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad,  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
Out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.     Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

Either  Sex,  Practically  Pure-Breds 
From  high-producing  dams  and  registered 
bulls,  five  to  seven  weeks  old,  $27.50,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  Kansas;  outside,  $30.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
fifty  registered  cows  and  heifers  and  100 
high-grade  young  cows  and  two-year  heifers. 

MAGEE  DAIRY  FARM 
CHANCTE    KANSAS 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOL8TEJN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big   producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 


CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three   bulls,  15-lfiths 
pure,    five   to   seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
•rated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

COLLEGE  HILL  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Two  registered  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  cows.  Age  9  and 
11  months.     P.  W.  ENNS,  Newton,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS— Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  Av.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX        -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvea 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
ft  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frlzell  &  Son.  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two-Year-OIds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  lr  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  Immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale — Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  HERD  HEADER 

Bonnie  Lad  482727,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
R.  E.  HAILEY  -  WILSEY,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  yon.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.   B.    WOODDELL.   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Wreath's  Durocs 

SPRING  PIGS 

Priced  in  pairs  or  trios.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 

L.   G.  WREATH,   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Five  December  boars  ready  for  service, 
out  of  my  grand  champion  sow,  Tip  Top. 
Spring  pigs  from  other  good  sows  for  sale. 
COLEMAN  &  CRUM,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Dornwood  Chester  Whites 

For  Sale — Several  choice  young  brood  sows. 
DORNWOOD  FARM    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS 

Two  extra  good  ones,  year  old,  ready  for 
service.    Priced  for  quick  sale. 
A.  E.  WHITZEL      -      STERLING,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POCLTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QCINTER,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  RI  AKF  1  ive  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  IVrt.r«  IX  DLrtlVL  [  make  sales  anyWhere 


Write  for  date. 


VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


W.  B.  CARPENTER  ftytg£S 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyablo 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
ft  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7, 
Charltan,  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


August  17,  1918 
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BONNIE  BRAE 


HERE- 
FORDS 


DISPERSED 


On  August  30th  we  will  put  into  the  sale  ring  all  the  famous  breeding  herd  of  Bonnie 
Brae  Herefords  as  well  as  the  cows,  heifers,  bulls  and  calves  that  we  had  planned  to 
reserve  and  show.  Competent  judges  say  this  famous  show  and  breeding  herd's  dis- 
persion means  the  opportunity  for  many  more  breeders  to  dip  unrestrictedly  into  this 
intensely  bred  Beau  Donald  blood.  The  offerine  comprises  twelve  bulls,  including  Bonnie  Bras  87th  one  of  the 
few  great  sires  of  the  breed,  as  well  as  a  line  of  tried  young  sires  of  wonderful  breeding  promise  and  show  ring  possi- 
bilities. Nearly  every  animal  of  the  65  lots  was  bred  by  us.  They  have  the  true  Bonnie  Brae  type— low  set  well 
boned,  straight  backed,  well  sprung  ribs,  deeply  covered  loins  and  backs,  typical  Hereford  heads  and  horns.  The  sort 
that  have  made  this  breeding  establishment  so  heavily  drawn  upon  by  many  breeders.  If  you  are  in  need  of  exceptional 
Herefords  and  want  to  go  into  a  famous  breeding  and  show  herd  and  pick  just  what  you  want,  then  we  suggest  that  you 

ATTEND  THIS  SALE  WITHOUT  FAIL  AUGUST  30! 

PARTICULARS  NOW  READY!  In  the  cata- 
log every  lot  is  pictured.  There  are  about  20 
cows  with  calves  at  foot — cows  that  are  tried 
and  proved  producers  of  the  highest  quality 
Herefords  and  whose  calves  will  develop  into  as  great  Herefords  as 
the  young  Bonnie  Braea  we  will  disperse  on  this  date,  Aug.  30. 
Ask  now  for  full  particulars.  Don't  buy  Herefords  before  you  at- 
tend this  sale  1  Come  here  Aug.  30  and  see  this  unexcelled  breeding 
and  show  herd  of  famous  BONNIE  BRAES  dispersed.  Cancel  all 
other  dates  for  this  day  and  event. 

Auctioneers:  Reppert,  Maflness,  Miller  and  Casey 

WM.  ANDREWS  &  SONS,  Morse,  Iowa 

Home  of  the  Bonnie  Braes 
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Bonnie  Brae  101st 

included  in  dispersion 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


TESSORO  PLACE 


OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.    Every  cow 
in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.     Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  for  prices  and       r»      »     /->-n-i       j    »«  ir 

other  information.  K.  A.  Lulluand,  Mayetta,  Kansas 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  Doyle  Park  Stock  Farm,  at  Peabody, 
Kansas,  will  exhibit  a  flock  of  Shropshire 
sheep  at  the  Kansas  State  Pair  at  Hutchin- 
son, September  14  to  21,  1918.  This  firm 
owns  one  of  the  good  herds  of  the  state  and 
has  been  the  leading  winner  of  the  premiums 
for  several  years. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas,  sold 
at  his  farm  on  August  S  thirty  head  of 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  all  bred  for  fall  litters 
to  the  world's  champion  Poland  China  boar, 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  for  an  average  of  $270. 
No.  1  in  catalog  topped  the  sale  at  $800. 
She  was  sired  by  The  Big  Orphan  and  safe 
for  a  September  litter.  This  sow  went  to 
the  good  herd  of  Ezra  F.  Warren,  of  Clear- 
water, Kansas.  The  entire  offering  was  in 
splendid  breeding  condition  and  Mr.  Cald- 
well was  well  pleased  with  the  returns  from 
the  sale.  He  will  hold  his  annual  fall  sale 
October  19.  On  this  date  he  will  sell 
twenty-five  spring  gilts.  A  number  of  them 
will  be  sired  by  the  champion  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob. 


D.  M.  Henderson,  sales  manager,  of  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  has  announced  a  public  sale  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  to  be  held  at  the  Topeka 
Free  Fair  Grounds  September  14.  Fifty 
head  of  Ayrshires  will  be  catalogued.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  cows,  bred  heifers, 
yearling  heifers,  and  a  few  choice  bulls. 
The  consignment  will  be  shown  at  the  fair 
before  the  sale  and  will  be  selected  from 
Ayrshire  herds  that  are  among  the  best  in 
the  country. 


R.  E.  Hailey,  of  Wilsey,  Kansas,  owner  of 
Elmwood  Farm  and  one  of  the  high  class 
herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Kansas,  reports 
his  herd  doing  well.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  a  select  bunch  of  females  sired 
by  Mr.  Hailey's  fine  \  erd  bull.  Bonny  Lad 
482727.  This  fine  Roan  Lad  bull  has  proven 
a  great  sire  and  Mr.  Hailey  has  decided  to 
keep  quite  a  number  of  heifers  sired  by  this 
bull  in  his  herd,  although  to  do  so  makes  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  him. 


F.  B.  Cornell,  of  the  Golden  Hoof  Farm, 
Nickerson,  Kansas,  reports  his  flocks  of 
pure-bred  Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  South- 
down sheep  now  assembled.  Mr.  Cornell  is 
one  of  the  consistent  workers  for  more  sheep 
on  Kansas  farms.  He  has  been  breeding 
sheep  for  many  years  and  long  ago  found 
good  sheep  the  most  profitable  stock  on  a 
farm.  His  flocks  are  not  only  the  oldest 
but  the  largest  in  Kansas. 


L.  E.  Pendleton,  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred 
Jerseys  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is 
the  fine  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  of  Eminent 
and  Raleigh  breeding. 


W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Phelps  Stock  Farm, 
Aurora,  Mo.,  and  owner  of  one  of  Missouri's 
famous  herd  of  Holsteins,  announces  a  pub- 
lic sale  of  Holsteins  to  be  held  at  Joplin, 
Mo.,  September  18.  He  will  catalog  seventy- 
five  head  of  choice  pure-bred  Holsteins  for 
this  sale.  Most  of  them  will  be  heifers  one 
to  three  years  of  age.  The  offering  will 
include  the  .great  bull.  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia 
187302  and"  two  sons  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale  24th. 


W.  T.  McBride,  of  Parker,  Kansas,  has 
changed  the  date  of  his  Duroc  sale  from 
September  4  to  October  8.  On  that  date  Mr. 
McBride  will  hold  a  sale  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  and  Durog  hogs.  His  entire  herd  of 
Red  Polled  cattle  will  be  sold,  also  a  choice 
lot  of  Durocs,  including  sows  with  litters. 

F.  E.  Jonson,  of  Coffeyville,  who  bought 
Holstein  cows  of  H.  B.  Cowles,  of  Topeka, 
some  years  ago.  was  up  the  other  day  to 
get  a  bull  calf.  With  him  came  F.  J. 
Decker,  of  Cahill  &  Decker,  a  prominent  ■ 
dairy  firm  of  that  city,  and  picked  four 
choice  springer  heifers  from  the  same  herd. 
Mr.   Cowles  says  he   likes  to  ship  to  fore- 


Longview  Jerseys 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT         -         -  MISSOURI 

100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake    -    Glasco,  Kansas 
J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders   of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,    a  son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DADSY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered    bull    calves  —  some    ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — 20  Registered  Jersey  cows  and 

heifers.   Eminent  and   Raleigh  breeding. 
L.   E.  PENDLETON,  DODGE   CITY,  KAN. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Ran-. 


SHEEP 
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Shropshires 
SHEEP  fjHampshires 
Southdowns 


Best  of  breeding. 
The  oldest  and  largest  flocks  in  Kansas. 
One  or  a  carload. 

F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kan. 

cost  Holstein  counties  like  Montgomery.  He 
takes  it  as  a  compliment  to  his  Braeburn 
herd;  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
ten  to  twenty  years  ahead  of  most  breeders 
in  these  parts,  and  makes  it  his  business  to 
hold  his  lead.  He  likes,  too,  to  have  for- 
mer customers  on  the  watch  for  the  annual 
fall  cut  to  make  the  herd  fit  the  stables 
again,  which  is  about  the  only  chance  to 
buy  females  from  this  herd. 


Be  a  pioneer  and  store  home-grown 
food  as  if  no  freight  trains  were  run- 
ning or  grocery  stores  open. 


August  17,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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BROWN'S 

Big  Bone  Poland  China  Sale 

At  PERRY,  KANSAS 

AUGUST  28,  1918 

ELEVEN  TRIED  BROOD  SOWS 

Sired  by  King  Kansas,  Smooth  Columbus,  Colossal,  Big  Hadley  Jr.,  Erhart's 
Big  Chief.  Two  granddaughters  of  old  A  Wonder,  also  two  granddaughters 
of  King  of  Wonders. 

NINE  FALL  YEARLINGS 

Granddaughters  of  Big  Bob  on  sire's  side  and  Smooth  Columbus  on  dam's 
side  and  bred  to  a  grandson  of  Gerstdale  Jones. 

20  Choice  Out  of  95  Head 
Spring  Pigs 

TEN  BOARS  AND  TEN  GILTS 

Sired  by  Chief  Miami  and  Gerstdale  Jones  Again.  This  offering  is  extraor- 
dinary and  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  to  replenish  your  herd  or  for 
foundation  herd.  I  am  selling  some  of  the  best  in  my  herd.  The  brood  sows 
and  fall  yearlings  are  bred  for  September  farrow  to  Chief  Miami  and  Gerst- 
dale Big  Bone. 

Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale  if  you  want  real  hogs.  ALL 
IMMUNED. 

WALTER  B.  BROWN, 

PERRY,  KANSAS 

Auctioneer,  Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Unionville,  Iowa 


Pondview  Herd  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

DISPERSION  SALE  100  HEAD 
at  Farm  9  Miles  Northeast  of  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

One  and  One-Half  Miles  South  of  Medora,  Kan.,  on  Rock  Island  and  Frisco  Railways 

SEPTEMBER  4,  1918 


I  am  dispersing  my  entire  herd  of  100  head  registered  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
also  selling  two  herd  bulls  whose  seven  nearest  dams  averaged  24  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days — King  Segis  Pontiac  Raymond  18<i6fi3,  a  three-year-old  bull  just  in  his 
prime,  and  Pondview  King  Segis  Pontiac,  18  months  old.  I  am  selling  a  number  of 
high  class  bull  calves  by  King  Segis  Pontiac  Raymond;  twenty-five  coming  two- 
year-old  heifers  bred  to  Pondview  King  Segis  Pontiac;  twelve  heifer  calves;  five 
coming  three-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  this  fall;  two  two-year-old"  heifers 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  forty-two  cows  in  milk  or  bred  to  freshen  soon.  Four  of 
these  cows  have  A.  R.  O.  records  from  14  to  17  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

My  herd  is  clean  and  free  from  any  abortion.  Every  row  is  a  regular  producer. 
Every  animal  over  six  months  old  will  be  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  in  ninety 
days.  I  have  spent  twelve  years  building  this  herd,  starting  with  the  best  cows  I 
could  buy,  and  have  always  used  high  class  bulls  with  records  back  of  them. 

Every  animal  will  be  sold,  nothing  reserved.  I  have  not  gone  to  a  large  expense 
feeding  them  up  for  sale,  but  selling  right  off  the  pastures  in  every-day  working 
condition.  If  you  want  profitable  cattle  that  will  make  money,  send  for  catalog 
and  arrange  to  come  to  sale. 

S.  E.  STOUGHTON  &  SON,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Col.  R.  E.  Colbert,  Medora,  Kansas 

Free  conveyance  from  Midland  Hotel  to  farm  day  of  sale  to  parties  from  a  distance 


AYRSHIRE  SALE 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1918 

AT  THE  KANSAS  FREE  FAIR,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
Sale  Begins  at  11  A.  M. 

Fifty  head  will  be  sold,  consisting  of  cows,  bred  heifers,  yearling  heifers,  and  a 
few  choice  bulls.  This  will  be  strictly  a  sale  of  good  foundation  stock.  The  con- 
signment will  be  shown  at  the  fair  before  the  sale. 

Consignors:  Aldebaran  Farm,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  James  Van  Etta,  Lima  Center, 
"Wisconsin;  and  Henderson  Ayrshire  Farm,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

For  catalog,  write 

D.  M.  HENDERSON,  SALES  MANAGER,  HUDSON,  OHIO 


Rainfall  of  July,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 
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|HE  rainfall  of  July  just  passe'd  was  deficient  over  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  Kansas,  though  there  was  almost  twice  as  much  as  fell 
during  July  of  last  year.  It  was  well  distributed  in  crop-reviving 
showers  that  kept  corn  growing  nicely  in  most  places,  butt  was 
inclined  to  be  spotted.  By  the  close  of  the  month  corn  was  in  a  critical 
condition.  It  had  reached  the  roasting  ear  stage  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  and  was  silking  and  tasseling  in  the  western  part  and  was  just 
at  the  point  where  rain  or  the  lack  of  it  would  have  the  greatest  effect. 
Pastures  were  generally  burned  bare.  The  ground  was  in  such  condition 
that  a  great  deal  of  fall  plowing  was  done. 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Folands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 
TOWNVIEW  HERD 

Boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  Rln| 
Wonders  Giant  77326.  A  few  choice  gllte 
of  popular  breeding  for  sale.  Everything 
immune  and  strictly  hleh-class  and  priced 
reasonable.    Chas.  E.  Greene.  Feahody,  Kan. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLTLEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

A  few  extra  good  ram  lambs  for  sale. 
I..  M.  SHIVES,  R.  F.  D.  1,  DUKA,  KANSAS 


Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS,  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford       :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;   I  can  please  you. 


Howard  R.  Wenrich 


Oxford 


Kansas 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  In 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Charlton,  la. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  Ex- 
perienced farm  hand;  also  experienced  in 
handling  live  stock,  machinery.  Exempt 
from  war  service.  Harvey  M.  Harpoter, 
Halfway,  Mo. 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harvevville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON         -         -     "    -         -         -         -         HARVEY YTLLE,  KANSAS 
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A  Little  "Tank" — for  Farm  Work 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
wonderful  European  battle  "tanks." 

//  travels  on  its  own  tracks,  laying  them  down  and  picking 
them  up  as  it  goes  along. 

This  efficient  type  of  construction  makes  the  Cleveland 
specially  valuable  to  farmers,  as  it  enables  them  to  work  prac- 
tically anywhere — over  almost  any  kind  of  farm  land. 

They  are  being  operated  over  gullies,  ruts  and  ditches, 
through  soft  soil,  wet  clay,  sand  and  gumbo— without  sinking 
or  floundering.    They  do  not  pack  the  so'l- 

They  are  working  under  and  among  small  trees,  close  up 
to  fence  corners,  on  hillsides  and  over  rough  ground  with 
much  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  with  horses  or  with 
any  other  type  of  tractor. 

And  they  are  working  much  faster. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  helping  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  demanded  by  war  conditions. 

The  Cleveland,  pulling  two  1 4  inch  bottoms — which  it  will 
do  under  average  conditions — plows  3  lA  miles  an  hour — eight 
to  ten  acres  a  day.  This  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three  men 
and  three  good  three-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine ;  it 


requires  but  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  driver.  Only  one 
man  is  required  to  operate  it.  1 2  horsepower  is  developed 
at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  tractive  and  stationary  power  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps,  cuts  ensilage,  runs  saws  and 
pumps,  drags  logs,  pulls  road  machinery,  hauls  manure  spreaders 
and  does  practically  all  the  work  formerly  done  with  horses  or 
stationary  engines. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  produces  food  but  consumes  none 
of  it.  It  conserves  man  power,  horse  power,  time,  energy, 
and  effort — and  produces  greater  returns. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H.  White, 
the  well-known  engineer.  It  is  manufactured  under  his  super- 
vision. Gears  and  tracks  are  protected  from  dust  and  dirt. 
Materials  throughout  are  of  the  best.  The  whole  machine 
weighs  only  about  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less 
space  than  is  needed  for  a  horse. 

Take  advantage  of  present  produce  prices.  Raise  more 
food  now.  Help  the  nation  and  incidentally  make  more  money 
yourself  by  using  one  or  mora  Cleveland  Tractors. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

The  largest  producer  of  Crawler- type  Tractors  in  the  World 

19097  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Or£anizin&  Farm  Loan  Associations 

Mer&in&  Two  or  More  Associations  Often  Desirable  in  Interest  of  Economy  and  Efficiency 


■pBjXY  farmer  desiring  to  become  a 
borrower  from  the  Federal  Land 
EBLjI  Bank  should  address  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  land  bank  of  his 
district,  which  for  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico,  is  Wichita, 
asking  for  the  name  of  the  farm  loan 
association  nearest  to  him  or  for  papers 
to  enable  him  to  organize  an  association 
if  none  has  been  organized  in  his  com- 
munity. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Borrowers' 
Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Federal  Loan  Bu- 
reau, that  for  various  reasons  it  is  often 
desirable  that  two  national  farm  loan 
associations  be  consolidated  or  merged. 
This  is  most  frequently  true  at  that 
stage  when  the  associations  or  one  of 
two  associations  does  not  possess  a 
charter. 

It  frequently  happens  that  two  groups 
of  farmers  living  in  the  same  general 
neighborhood  make  independent  efforts 
to  form  national  farm  loan  associations. 
Perhaps  both  fail  to  secure  the  minimum 
requirements  of  ten  members  and  $20,- 
000  in  loans.  Perhaps  one  of  them  fails. 
Perhaps  there  are  three  or  more  groups 
forming,  all  of  which  fail,  or  success  is 
attained  by  only  one.  Is  it,  therefore, 
necessary  that  all,  or  all  but  a  few,  be 
disappointed?  Not  at  all.  The  thing 
to  do  in  such  a  case,  or  in  any  case  in 
which  it  is  advantageous  to  join  forces, 
is  to  merge  the  formed  or  forming  as- 
sociations by  consolidation.  The  plans 
for  doing  this  have  been  worked  out  and 
are  rather  simple. 

Where  neither  association  has  been 
chartered  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  farmers  composing  the  two 
organizing  groups  and  by  action  of  the 
meeting  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Agree  upon  a  name  for  the  single 
association  to  be  formed. 

2.  Adopt  articles  of  association  accord- 
ing to  established  form. 

3.  Elect  a  board  of  directors. 

4.  Pass  a  resolution  accepting  the 
members  of  both  or  the  several  associa- 
tions as  members  of  the  merged  one, 
mentioning  them  individually. 

5.  Ratify  the  acts  of  the  respective 
loan  committees  of  the  two  or  more  as- 
sociations and  approve  the  loans  recom- 
mended. 

All  these  proceedings  should  be  re- 
corded by  the  secretary,  and  a  copy  of 
the  record  of  proceedings  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  articles  of  association  and 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  land  bank  with 
the  application  for  a  charter. 

The  territory  in  which  the  new  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness should  be  definitely  described  so 
that  its  outlines  can  be  found  on  maps 
— by  county  lines,  townships  and  ranges, 
named  watercourses,  or  otlier  territorial 
designations  which  can  be  located  on 
maps  commonly  ootainable.  Do  not  use 
the  names  of  civil  townships. 

Amending  Charter 

When  a  group  of  farmers  find  them- 
selves unable  for  any  reason  to  obtain  a 
charter  they  are  often  able  to  merge 
with  an  association  which  has  already 
received  a  charter.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  charter  association  to  enlarge  its 
territory  to  take  them  in;  and  this  may 
ordinarily  be  done,  and  always  can  be 
done  unless  there  is  some  good  reason 
for  not  doing  it. 

In  these  cases  the  chartered  associa- 


tion should  hold  a  meeting,  preferably 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  un- 
chartered one,  and  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing action: 

1.  Adopt  an  amendment  to  its  articles 
of  association  if  necessary,  adjusting  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  to  the  neid-3  of 
the  new  members. 

2.  Pass  a  resolution  accepting  by  name 
the  members  of  the  unchartered  associa- 
tion as  members  of  the  chartered  one. 

3.  Ratify  the  acts  of  the  loan  commit- 
tee if  satisfied  with  such  acts,  of  the 
unchartered  associations,  and  approve  the 
loans  applied  for. 

4.  Attach  a  copy  of  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  to  the  application  for  the 
amendment  to  the  charter  and  send  the 
papers  to  the  Federal  land  bank. 

The  application  for  amendment  of 
charter  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  in  the  former  one, 
will  go  forward  to  the  Farm  Loan  Board 
in  Washington  for  approval,  if  approved 


by  the  bank.  If  disapproved  by  the  bank 
the  disapproval  will  be  reported  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  with  the 
reasons  for  disapproval.  All  charters 
and  amendments  are  ordered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  charters  of  national  farm  loan 
associations  may  be  amended  so  as  to 
alter  the  name  or  change  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed at  any  time.  This  right  does 
not  depend  upon  the  desire  to  merge 
with  another  association.  At  any  meet- 
ing of  any  association  properly  called 
resolutions  may  be  passed  asking  for 
amendment.  The  proper  blank  forms  for 
such  resolutions  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  and  may 
be  obtained  by  any  association  from  its 
Federal  land  bank.  The  bank  will  also 
give  instructions  for  filling  out  the 
blanks  and  making  application  for 
amendments. 

Most    of    the    amendments  hitherto 


ADVANTAGES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

THERE  are  over  three  thousand  national  farm  loan 
associations  organized  and  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  Wichita  Federal  Land  Bank 
leads  with  a  total  of  398  under  its  jurisdiction,  ninety-seven 
of  these  being  in  Kansas.  In  spite  of  the  publicity  given 
to  the  Federal  loan  system,  it  is  really  surprising  that  there 
are  still  so  many  who  do  not  know  of  it. 

Members  of  national  farm  loan  associations  can  borrow 
money  on  their  land  and  buildings,  for  a  term  of  thirty-five 
years,  interest  5^  per  cent,  payable  under  amortization 
plan,  or  $65  per  $1,000  borrowed  per  year.  No  more  than 
this  sum  need  be  paid  at  any  time  during  period  of  loan; 
as  much  more  as  desired  may  be  paid  after  fifth  year  of 
mortgage. 

Basis  of  Credit  :  Fifty  per  cent  of  reasonable  land  value 
and  20  per  cent  of  building  value. 

Purpose  of  Loan:  Farmer  may  use  money  for  pur- 
chase of  farm  land ;  to  pay  off  existing  mortgage ;  purchase 
farm  equipment,  namely,  fertilizers,  live  stock,  machinery, 
etc.;  to  erect  or  improve  farm  buildings;  to  pay  existing 
debts. 

Amount  to  One  Individual:  From  $100  to  $10,000, 
according  to  need  and  credit  shown. 

The  Federal  farm  loan  system  aims  to  provide  all  farm- 
ers with  adequate  finances  with  which  to  operate  their 
farms.  It  provides  the  long  term,  low  interest  which  farm- 
ers have  urgently  required  for  years.  It  is  a  farmers'  bank- 
ing system,  operated  by  and  for  farmers. 

Those  who  desire  to  replace  existing  mortgages  of 
higher  interest  and  principal  rate,  or  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase farm  lands,  or  improve  their  buildings,  or  purchase 
farm  equipment  or  live  stock,  should  immediately  file  their 
application  for  loan. 

Bring  deed  of  farm  upon  which  loan  is  desired;  know 
amount  of  insurance  carried  on  buildings;  if  mortgage 
exists,  know  date  of  i£s  making,  rate  of  interest,  who  holds 
same,  and  date  of  last  payment.  Where  joint  deed  exists, 
both  parties  must  appear  and  sign  application. 


granted  have  been  required  in  order  that 
new  applicants  may  be  taken  in,  to  en- 
large territory,  and  to  make  possible  tho 
merging  of  groups  of  farmers  who  have 
been  trying  to  organize  and  have  failed. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  associations  which 
were  organized  to  cover  too  much  terri- 
tory, and  which  should  amend  by  cut- 
ting it  down.  Such  associations,  how- 
ever, may  confine  their  operations  by 
taking  in  no  members  outside  certain 
limits.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  law 
requiring  the  admission  of  members  all 
over  the  territory  if  it  be  too  large. 
Purpose  of  Loan  Act 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  farm 
loan  act  is  to  encourage  agricultural  de- 
velopment; this  development  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  providing  capital 
for  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
and  repayable  in  small  amounts. 

In  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  the  principle 
usually  underlying  banking  institutions 
is  reversed:  The  lender  is  ordinarily  the 
beneficiary;  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  the  beneficiary  is  the  bor- 
rower; that  is,  banks  are  usually  re- 
garded as  lenders  of  money,  are  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  lender,  the 
benefit  to  be  measured  by  the  profit  de- 
rived, while  Federal  land  banks  have 
been  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
borrower,  the  benefit  to  be  measured  by 
the  lowest  rate  of  interest  obtainable, 
the  very  low  cost  of  procuring  a  loan, 
and  the  long  time  allowed  for  repayment. 

Federal  land  banks  are  borrowers' 
banks.  They,  like  other  borrowers,  can 
not  procure  capital — which  they  obtain 
through  the  sale  of  bonds — unless  they 
have  the  confidence  of  the  lenders,  both 
as  to  the  security  offered  for  the  return 
of  the  capital  and  as  to  promptness  in 
the  payment  of  interest. 

The  security  for  the  ultimate  return 
of  the  capital  is  fixed  by  law  at  double 
the  amount  borrowed  in  agricultural  land 
values,  and  is  beyond  question. 

But  the  promptness  in  the  payment  of 
interest  finally  depends  upon  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Federal  land  banks,  the 
borrowers  from  them,  the  members  of 
National  farm  loan  associations,  the 
farmers  for  whom  these  banks  have  bor- 
rowed this  capital,  in  order  that  they 
may  lend  it  again  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest and  thus  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
their  being — the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural development. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  lenders, 
which  means  a  constant  and  ready  mar- 
ket for  farm  loan  bonds,  that  the  bor- 
rowers' banks  must  meet  the  payment  of 
interest  promptly  at  maturity.  They 
can  not  do  this  indefinitely  unless  their 
customers — the  farmer  borrowers — meet 
the  interest  payments  on  their  mortgages 
with  equal  promptness. 

Any  borrower  who  can  do  so  but  fails 
to  live  up  to  his  contract  in  the  matter 
of  promptness  is  a  slacker.  He  does  in- 
jury to  himself,  to  his  neighbor  borrower, 
and  to  the  whole  system.  The  law  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  such,  and  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  must  enforce  the  law, 
in  justice  to  all,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  system  itself. 

The  distribution  of  sugar  is  just  a 
little  matter  of  arrangement  among 
friends. 
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PURE  BRED 
Tauranian  Turkey  feed 

WHEAT 

In  1914  Geo.  Ripke,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  made  a 
trii  to  the  Black  Sea  District  of  Russia  and  at 
very  great  expense  brought  to  Kansas  a  very  small 

quantity  of  "Thoroughbred  Wheat."  This  he 
planted  and  cultivated  carefully,  increasing  his 
acreage  annually  until  now  he  has  a  limited 
Quantity  for  sale. 

Analysis  has  shown  this  wheat  to  be  richer  in 
gluten,  stronger  in  straw  to  resist  wind  and 
storms  than  ordinary  kinds.  Actual  growing  tests 
havt  proven  it  to  yield  very  heavy  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  domestic  varieties.  It  is  now  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  grows  and  yields  exceed- 
ingly well  in  thip  section  of  the  country.  It  re- 
quires no  more  care  in  cultivation  than  other 
kinds. 

It  is  very  highly  recommended  by  the  Kansas 
Statw  Agricultural  College  of  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
It  has  been  grown  for  two  years  at  the  College, 
where  the  tests  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  limited  quantity  is  offered  for  gale 
lr  5,  10.  15  and  20-bushel  lots  at  $5.00 
per  bushel,  delivered  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b. 
Salina  to  railroad  specified.  Checks  or 
Postal  Money  Orders  should  accompany 
each  order. 

Send  orders  to,  and  for  further  information 
address 

The  Western  Star  Mill  Co. 

SALINA,  KANSAS 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kafir 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands in 
use.  Fully 

protected  bv  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Price  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mir.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  fur  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,'  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28.  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
jny  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 
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Cleaning  or  Replacing  Piston  Rings 


If  the  men  in  our  Army  and  Navy 
can  do  without  luxuries,  we  at  home 
certainly  can. 


nHIS  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  but, 
as  in  anything  else,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  should  be  un- 
derstood that  will  make  the  op- 
eration easy.  To  begin  with,  remove  the 
crank  case  cover,  take  out  the  cotters, 
and  remove  the  nuts  from  the  connect- 
ing rod  bolts.  Remove  the  bearing  cap, 
and  take  the  bearing  liners  out  very 
carefully.  Be  sure  that  you  do  not  lose 
any  of  these  liners  nor  get  them  mixed 
up  so  that  you  can  put  them  back  ex- 
actly as  you  took  them  off. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  cylin- 
der head  and  mixer,  after  disconnecting 
the  governor  rod.  Now  the  piston  may 
be  taken  out  by  pushing  hack  the  con- 
necting rod.  If  the  rings  are  found  to 
be  stuck  in  the  grooves,  clean  them  by 
washing  in  kerosene.  Work  them  up 
and  down  in  the  groove  until  they  move 
freely.  Now  remove  the  first  ring  with 
the  aid  of  three  thin  steel  strips.  Insert 
these  strips  under  the  ring  at  the  joint, 
leaving  two  of  them  close  to  the  joint. 
Work  the  other  one  to  a  position  oppo- 
site the  joint.  The  ring  is  now  out  of 
the  groove  and  can  easily  be  removed. 
Remove  the  others  in  like  manner. 
Clean  th6  rings  and  ring  grooves  in  the 
piston,  using  a  knife  to  scrape  them  if 
necessary. 

When  replacing  the  rings,  put  the  cen- 
ter ones  in  first,  using  the  metal  strips 
a3  before  so  as  to  slide  the  ring  over 
the  groove.  After  the  rings  are  in  posi- 
tion, wash  piston  in  kerosene  to  remove 
all  dirt  and  grit.  Then  oil  the  piston 
and  rings  thoroughly  and  push  the  piston 
in  the  cylinder.  It  is  easier  to  do  this 
with  the  piston  upside  down,  and  joints 
in  the  rings  and  the  ring  pins  can  be 
more  easily  watched.  Be  sure  the  rings 
are  down  in  their  grooves,  with  the  pis- 
ton ring  pins  in  the  joints. 

If  piston  is  put  in  upside  down,  place 
a  bar  between  the  connecting  rod  bolts 
and  turn  piston  over  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion. Now  oil  the  crank  pin,  connect 
up,  be  sure  that  all  liners  are  replaced, 
draw  nuts  tight,  replace  cotter  pins  and 
spread  them. 

Replace  cylinder  head  and  mixer.  See 
that  flywheel  turns  over  freely,  but  that 
the  bearings  are  not  too  loose.  Replace 
top  cover. — Tractor  Farming. 


Farm  Water  System 

Many  farms  could  be  supplied  with  a 
water  system  of  maximum  efficiency  and 
at  a  minimum  expense  if  the  owners 
would  only  take  advantage  of  the  nat- 
ural means  at  their  command. 

On  the  farm  of  Martin  Capper,  in 
Cloud  County,  Kansas,  is  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  farm  home  of  Mr.  Capper  lies 
in  a  draw  and  in  the  bank  on  one  side 
of  the  draw  above  the  barn  and  barn 
lot  he  made  a  large  concrete  reservoir. 
This  reservoir  is  pear-shaped  and  is  al- 
most entirely  under  ground.  It  has  a 
rounded  bottom  and  draws  in  at  the  top 
providing  an  opening  large  enough  for  a 
good-sized  manhole. 

A  single  pipe  connects  the  well,  tank 
and  house.  The  pump  forces  the  water 
through  the  same  pipe  that  supplies  the 
house  and  other  tanks.  An  average  sized 
steel  tank  provides  water  for  the  cattle 
and  horses.  Barrels  sunk  into  the  ground 
supply  water  for  the  hogs.  No  water  is 
wasted,  as  the  level  of  the  water  in  all 
the  tanks  is  controlled  by  floats,  thus 
requiring  practically  no  attention.  Either 
faucets  or  floats,  however,  may  be  used. 

The  water  is  supplied  from  a  well  by 
a  windmill.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
watching  continually  for  fear  that  the 
tank  will  run  over.  This  system  has 
been  in  use  more  than  ten  years  and 
Mr.  Capper  has  never  yet  been  out  of 
water. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  1J- 
inch  pipe  were  used  for  the  main  line 
and  forty  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  for  the 
barrels  and  tanks. 

The  main  line  should  not  be  less  than 
1^-inch  pipe.  When  this  system  was  in- 
stalled, the  one-inch  pipe  cost  10  cents 
a  foot  and  the  lj-ineh  pipe  cost  I2i 
cents  a  foot.  One  float  costing  $1.25  and 
another  costing  50  cents  was  used  to- 
gether with  one  check  costing  75  cents, 


one  stop-cock  at  $1.25,  eight  lock  nuts 
at  5  cents  each,  350  brick  at  80  cents  a 
hundred,  and  twelve  sacks  of  cement 

The  labor  on  the  reservoir  represents 
eight  days  work  for  one  man — the  ditch 
digging,  pipe  laying  and  filling,  fifteen 
days.  All  this  work  was  done  by  un- 
skilled labor  except  the  plastering  of.  the 
reservoir,  which  cost  $6.  The  ditch  was 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep. 

Not  a  single  cent  has  been  spent  for 
repairs  since  this  system  was  first  in- 
stalled. Plenty  of  water  is  supplied  for 
house  use,  for  twelve  head  of  horses, 
forty  head  of  cattle,  and  seventy-five 
head  of  hogs. 

Such  a  system  can  be  installed  on  any 
farm  where  there  is  some  higher  ground 
near  the  farmstead.  It  requires  prac- 
tically no  care  and  provides  a  sure  sup- 
ply of  water  for  all  purposes. — Fekru 
Ray. 


Repairing  Electric  Light 

The  new  types  of  electric  light  bulbs 
can  often  be  repaired  when  the  tungsten 
filament  has  been  broken.  To  do  this, 
the  lamp  should  be  in  a  socket  attached 
to  a  cord  so  it  can  be  turned  in  various 
positions,  and  the  current  should  be  on. 
Move  the  lamp  quickly  sideways  so  as 
to  throw  the  longer  portion  of  the  broken 
filament  over  against  its  neighbor.,  When 
such  a  contact  is  made  the  lamp  will 
light,  and  due  to  the  intense  heating  at 
the  point  of  contact,  the  filament  will 
be  so  softened  that  it  will  weld  to  the 
filament  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Oc- 
casionally a  lamp  may  be  repaired  sev- 
eral times  in  this  way  before  it  fails 
entirely.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
old  style  carbon  lamp. 

A  most  valuable  book  for  the  tractor 
operator  is  the  new  treatise  on  internal 
combustion  engines  and  tractors  which 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company.  This  book 
takes  up  the  development,  design,  con- 
struction, function,  and  maintenance  of 
engines  and  tractors.  It  contains  160 
pages,  and  is  chock  full  of  information 
that  we  know  will  make  every  man  who 
reads  it  a  much  better  tractor  operator. 
A  copy  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  Chicago,  Illinois.  If  you 
haven't  your  copy,  write  for  it  today. 
Distribution  is  free. 


War  Tax  on  Automobiles 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  favoring  a 
war  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  passenger 
automobiles.  The  Treasury  Department's 
suggestions  for  the  retail  sales  taxation 
of  cars  were  as  follows : 

Twenty  per  cent  on  passenger  cars. 

Twenty  per  cent  on  trailers. 

Twenty  per  cent  on  truck  units. 

Twenty  per  cent  on  motorcycles. 

Twenty  per  cent  on  tires  for  automo- 
biles, motorcycles  and  bicycles. 

Its  recommendations  for  a  license  tax 
were:  Twenty-three  horsepower  or  less, 
$15;  twenty-four  to  thirty  horsepower, 
$25;  thirty-one  to  forty  horsepower, 
$40;  over  forty  horsepower,  $50. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  over 
the  proposed  10  cents  a  gallon  tax  on 
gasoline,  but  the  majority  seem  of  the 
opinion  that  sucli  an  action  would  seri- 
ously hamper  food  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  lines  in  which  gasoline 
is  used  for  utilitarian  purposes,  and  it 
is  felt  that  a  plan  for  taxing  gasoline 
used  for  pleasure  purposes  only  would 
be  practically  impossible. 

Lieutenant  Mittaine  and  M.  Chace, 
from  Paris,  representing  the  French 
Highway  Commission,  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Salina  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion last  week.  At  the  Fremont  Dem- 
onstration last  year  the  French  Govern- 
ment bought  three  thousand  tractors. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  three  to  five 
thousand  will  be  purchased  this  year, 
the  total  expenditure  amounting  to  over 
five  million  dollars. 


It  is  vain  to  ask  how  long  the  war 


AMERICAN 
TILE  SILOS 


Add  40-Acres  Year  ^ 
J  'Round  June  Pasture  to 
Your  Farm  for  Less  Than 
1-10  the  Cost  of  the  Land. 

HHHE  proof  of  durability  ia  the 

■*■  test  of  years.  Although  the  American 
Tile  Silo  is  guaranteed  against  cyclones 
and  thousands  have  been  erected,  every 
One  is  standing  and  in  use  today. 


Iowa  State  Council  of 
National  Defense,  says 

As  a  means  to  the  increased  conserva- 
tion of  feed  and  labor  and  Increased 
productlcn  of  meat  and  milk  products, 
the  Government  is  now  urging  through 
Its  official  representatives,  the  purchase 
and  use  Of  siios. 


Shipments  made   from  12 

plants,  having  91  kilns,  located 
on  48  railroads.  Large  reserve 
stock.  Prompt  delivery  and 
low  freight. 

FREE  CATALOG! 

Send  for  it  today,  a  postal  brings  it. 

Also  prompt  shipments  of 
Climax  Ensilage  Cutters  — 
Oldest  and  best.  Free  catalog. 
W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

314  Traders  Bids. 
Kansas  City       -  Missouri 
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0,000  Miles 
Guarantee  on 
BrictsonTires 
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A  epeoific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  puncture*, 
blowouts  and  rim  cute.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resilient  andeasy  riding* 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

"Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Vrite  today  for. details  of  Free  Trial 
an  and  descriptive  book. 
Brictson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  102-88 
W.O.W.  Bldg.,  Omaua,  Nebr.  , 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  then 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlii 
Aermotors,  making  them  self -oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain  .The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly" 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- . 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the" 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breez< 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load, 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 
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O.  S.  Food  Administration. 

Ol'  Squire  'Tater  'low  he  goin'  to 
be  mighty  nigh  king  er  de  roos* 
'mong  garden  sass  folks.  We  alia 
kin  eat  him  as  a  'tater  boiled,  baked, 
fried,  stewed,  cooked  wid  cheese  en 
dey  gettin'  so  dey  make  im  inter 
flour;  so's  we  kin  "substi-tute"  him 
fo'  wheat  flour.  He's  de  "substitu- 
tenest"  of  all  de  vittles,  he  sez. 

De  udder  garden  sass  folks  lak 
inguns,  tomatues,  cabbage  en  turnips 
en  squash  don't  need  to  git  peeved, 
'cause  dey's  goin'  to  be  room  In  de 
pot  fo'  de  whole  tribe.  Ev'y  las' 
one  on  'em  can  he'p  save  wheat  en 
meat  fer  de  boys  dat's  doin'  de  fight- 
in'  over  yander. 


will  last,  for  such  questioning  tempts  us 
to  guess,  and  when  we  go  to  guessing 
our  self-interest  causes  us  to  guess  the 
best  and  so  to  take  some  chance  in  effort 
or  sacrifice.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
we  must  win. — Clarence  Ousley,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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A  Silo  on  Every  Farm 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  our  state  has  the  silo  been 
so  important  a  factor  in  helping  to  solve  the  feed  problem. 
Last  year  in  carefully  conducted  tests  silage  returned  a 
value  of  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  ton.  It  will  be  worth  more  this 
year.  Feed  prices  will  be  even  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  alfalfa 
crop  is  short  and  will  sell  for  prohibitive  prices.  Straw  and  silage 
will  of  necessity  be  the  mainstay  on  many  a  farm  where  live  stock 
is  kept. 

Extreme  heat  and  lack  of  moisture  have  prematurely  harvested 
many  a  promising  field  of  corn.  Fortunate  is  the  man  equipped 
with  a  silo  to  save  the  partly-grown  crop.  It  may  seem  to  have 
little  value,  but  left  in  the  field  it  becomes  a  total  loss.  Stored  in 
the  silo  its  maximum  value  can  be  realized  and  a  real  profit  ob- 
tained from  the  feed  value  that  has  been  produced.  In  a  year  like 
the  present  one  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  nutrient 
material.  The  more  your  crop  is  damaged,  the  more  you  need  a  silo. 

The  kafir  and  cane,  our  great  drouth-resistant  crops,  are  still 
green,  although  seriously  retarded  in  growth  and  development 
These  crops  have  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  which  to  grow  and 
will  furnish  additional  feed  value  for  preserving  in  the  silo.  It 
has  been  conclusively  proven  ovei*  and  over  again  that  the  silo 
increases  the  live  stock  capacity  of  a  farm  at  least  a  third.  With 
the  prospect  of  a  short  forage  crop,  . 
the  silo  offers  the  only  means  of  //  /} 

stretching  it  to  the  utmost  and  sav-     ^^rf?/s7  /i^^ 
ing  the  live  stock  farmer  from  "^^^fy^s  L>///%/£^^£^ <■ 
serious  disaster.  <^(-^T  • 


CAN  YOU  BUY  MILL  FEED? 

Some  of  the  county  agricultural  agents 
in  attendance  at  the  conference  in  Man- 
hattan last  week  reported  that  farmers 
in  their  home  counties  could  not  buy 
shorts  at  their  local  mills  or  feed  stores. 
From  what  these  men  had  to  say,  this 
seemed  to  constitute  quite  a  serious 
problem.  It  would  seem  that  Kansas 
with  its  large  production  of  wheat  should 
be  able  to  get  the  first  chance  at  the 
mill  by-products.  Prices  on  flour  and 
mill  feeds  are  now  definitely  fixed  by 
the  Grain  Corporation  so  dealers  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  as  they 
did  last  year.  The  bulk  price  of  shorts 
at  the  mills  in  car  lots  has  been  fixed 
at  $24.26  a  ton  at  Kansas  City,  and 
$21.45  at  Wichita.  Every  mill  now  has 
its  "fair  price"  schedule,  and  cannot  sell 
at  higher  prices.  Of  course  there  are  a 
number  of  items  that  must  be  allowed 
in  the  handling  of  feed,  among  them  be- 
ing a  charge  for  sacking,  which  now 
amounts  to  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  ton. 

The  point  raised  by  the  county  agents 
seemed  to  be  that  mills  simply  refused 
to  sell  feeds  because  they  did  not  have 
a  sufficient  surplus  to  supply  the  dealers 
to  whom  they  sold  flour  and  in  addition 
sell  feed  to  near-by  stockmen  who  might 
wish  to  purchase.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  urged  that  farmers  buy  and 
store  mill  feeds  early,  thus  avoiding  the 
difficulty  which  may  arise  later  in  the 
season  of  getting  feeds.  If  the  system 
mills  have  of  shipping  feed  out  with  flour 
is  debarring  live-stock  men  right  in  the 
wheat-producing  territory  from  getting 
mill  feed,  something  should  be  done  that 
will  bring  relief.  It  should  not  be  pos- 
sihle  to  ship  mill  feed  out  of  a  locality 
to  the  extent  of  compelling  the  men  hav- 
ing stock  to  feed  to  go  without  or  be 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  stock. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  had  trouble  in 
buying  shorts  or  bran.  Please  give  all 
the  essential  facts,  including  names  of 
dealers  or  millers  who  have  refused  to 
sell  feed  and  reasons  for  refusal  if  any 
have  been  given.  Corn  is  likely  to  be 
scarce  in  Kansas  this  year  and  hogmen 
must  depend  upon  shorts  more  largely 
than  is  necessary  when  there  is  plenty 
of  corn.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  ship 
all  the  shorts  out  when  it  is  needed  for 
feed  right  at  home. 

fe  fe fe 

SEED  WHEAT  MEETINGS 

Meetings  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
seed  grain  loans  will  be  held  as  follows: 
At  Santa  Fe  and  Dighton,  August  24;  at 
Kinsley,  Beloit,  Hill  City,  and  Gove,  Au- 
gust 26;  at  Osborne,  Stockton,  Wakeeney 
and  Meade,'-August  27,  and  at  Minneapo- 
lis and  Lincoln  August  28.  These  meet- 
ings will  all  be  attended  by  men  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  plans  for  hand- 
ling the  federal  loans  to  farmers  whose 
credit  is  exhausted. 

As  announced  last  week,  Leon  M.  Esta- 
brook,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  established  headquarters 
in  Wichita  and  will  represent  the  De- 
partment in  handling  the  seed  wheat 
loans  in  the  Southwest.  At  the  county 
agent  conference  held  in  Manhattan  last 
week  Mr.  Estabrook  conferred  with  the 
men  in  attendance  and  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  county  agricultural  agent  will  inspect 
the  applicant's  farm  and  certify  as  to 
the  veracity  of  the  statements  made. 
After  being  properly  indorsed,  the  appli- 
cation will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Esta- 
brook at  Wichita  for  his  approval. 

As  we  pointed  out  when  the  announce- 
ment was  first  made  that  the  five  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
President  from  his  special  appropriation 
made  for  the  National  Security  and  De- 
fense, planting  time  is  so  near  that  de- 
tails of  making  the  loans  and  getting  the 
seed^  must  be  worked  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  A  certain  amount  of  red  tape 
is  unavoidable.  This  would  not  be  so 
serious  a  matter  if  the  banks  had  any 
funds  available  to  help  out  temporarily 
until  the  federal  loans  could  be  made. 
The  re-deposit  in  local  banks  of  the  fed- 


eral money  has  been  urged  upon  the 
Washington  .authorities,  and  this  would 
take  care  of  the  situation,  but  the  fact 
that  few  of  the  Western  Kansas  banks 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Fed- 
eral Guarantee  System  complicates  the 
problem.  The  funds  of  the  small  state 
banks  are  amply  protected  by  the  state 
guarantee  system  and  it  seems  that  a 
way  should  be  found  for  letting  them 
handle  the  federal  money. 

The  meetings  referred  to  above  are 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  fully  to 
the  men  desiring  aid  the  details  of  the 
plan,  and  while  no  announcement  has 
been  made  to  that  effect,  we  assume  that 
something  will  be  done  along  the  line  of 
getting  the  needed  seed.  We  would  urge 
that  all  interested  parties  make  an  ef- 
fort to  attend  the  meetings. 

We  are  wondering  how  many  candi- 
dates nominated  at  our  primaries  have 
pledged  themselves,  either  directly  or  by 
inference,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Non- 
partisan League  leaders.  Exacting  such 
pledges  from  candidates  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  this  organization,  its  support 
being  promised  at  the  polls  to  those 
willing  to  agree  to  do  its  bidding.  We 
would  urge  that  every  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office  in  Kansas  be  forced  to  go  on 
record  between  now  and  election  day  as 
to  his  attitude  on  this  League  movement. 
We  learned  of  one  instance  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  State  Legislature  being 
smoked  out  in  advance  of  the  primary 
and  being  made  to  admit  before  a  meet- 
ing of  his  constituents  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  League.  The  sentiment 
in  this  district  seemed  to  be  opposed  to 
placing  a  pledged  candidate  of  the  League 
in  power,  for  from  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  the  nomination  this  candidate 
lost,  the  vote  being  1,024  to  736.  This 
particular  county  was  not  openly  organ- 
ized by  the  League,  yet  it  had  been  able 
to  get  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature 
lined  up,  and  but  for  the  forced  declara- 
tion he  probably  would  have  been  nom- 
inated. 

m  1^ 

NEXT  YEAR'S  WHEAT  PRICE 

Since  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of 
having  a  fixed  guaranteed  price  for 
wheat,  there  is  every  reason  for  insist- 
ing that  a  definite  announcement  be 
made  at  once  covering  the  crop  of  1919. 
It  has  been  rumored  that  the  President 
would  soon  issue  a  proclamation  on 
wheat  prices  for  next  year  and  that  it 


would  be  along  the  line  of  the  1918 
guarantee. 

A  great  many  farmers,  under  the 
stimulus  of  patriotic  motives  and  a 
guaranteed  price,  have  attempted  to 
grow  wheat  in  regions  where  there  is  a 
great  element  of  risk.  Failure  has  re- 
sulted in  a  good  many  cases,  but  still 
there  is  need  for  maximum  production. 
In  all  sections  production  costs  have  in- 
creased. A  fair  price  in  1917  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  price  for  the  1919 
crop.  During  the  crop  season  of  1917 
farm  labor  cost  $35  to  $45  a  month 
with  board.  Twine  cost  14  to  22  cents 
a  pound,  and  threshing  from  6  to  12  cents 
a  bushel,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
crew  furnished  and  the  yields.  Labor  is 
now  costing  from  $45  to  $65  a  month, 
twine  22  to  27  cents  a  pound,  and 
threshing  9  to  16  cents  a  bushel.  Due 
to  labor  shortage,  sharpening  of  plow- 
shares and  other  necessary  repair  work 
has  practically  doubled  in'  cost. 

The  man  who  would  produce  wheat  in 
1919  cannot  avoid  the  increased  items  in 
the  cost  of  production.  The  farm  advis- 
ory commission  of  twenty-five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  to  give  ad- 
vice on  problems  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion recommended  that  a  price  of  $2.40 
be  established  for  the  1919  crop,  and 
through  the  increases  in  freight  rates 
this  would  be  advanced  to  $2.46.  The 
Kansas  Council  of  Defense  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Topeka  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  a  price  on  the  1919  crop 
as  soon  as  possible  and  urged  that  it 
be  made  10  per  cent  higher  than  the 
price  on  the  present  crop.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  council  that  production 
costs  had  advanced  more  than  10  per 
cent. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  present  price  was  fair  when  fixed 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  next  year's  crop. 
The  acreage  planted  will  be  influenced  by 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  price  is  to  be 
for  the  crop  next  year.  The  President 
should  not  delay  in  making  public  his 
decision  on  this  point. 

fe  'fe  fe 

COST  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

Machinery  prices  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced during  the  past  few  years. 
These  advances  have  been  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  producing 
farm  crops.  Organized  producers  have 
been  insisting  that  some  effort  be  made 
to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  and 
handling  farm  equipment.  This  point 
came  up  for  consideration  when  our  ag- 


ricultural advisory  committee  was  meet- 
ing in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
making  various  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  discussing  the  prevalent  prices  of 
farm  machinery  and  the  advances  made 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  asking  for  an 
investigation  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  farm  im- 
plements and  asked  that  the  industry  bo 
required  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  demand  is  a  fair  one  to  make. 
If  advances  have  been  justifiable,  manu- 
facturers have  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
an  investigation.  In  fact  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  have  purchasers  of  farm 
equipment  know  the  exact  condition* 
under  which  they  are  operating.  If  un- 
warrantable advantage  has  been  taken 
of  war  conditions,  users  of  farm  ma- 
chinery have  a  just  claim  and  one  which 
should  by  all  means  be  investigated, 
fe  fe  fe 
COUNTY  AGENT  MEETING 

Last  week  we  visited  our  Agricultural 
College  and  attended  a  session  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent  conference. 
There  are  now  forty-nine  of  these  men 
at  work  in  Kansas,  twenty-nine  being 
agents  employed  by  counties  having 
definitely  organized  farm  bureans,  and 
the  remainder  emergency  agents  and  dis- 
trict agents  serving  groups  of  counties. 

Listening  to  the  discussions  of  these 
men  representing  various  sections  of  the 
state  further  impressed  us  with  the  value 
of  the  work  they  are  doing.  A  confer- 
ence such  as  they  were  having  made 
each  man  more  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity or  county  he  is  serving.  Spe- 
cialists along  a  number  of  important 
lines  were  present  to  help  the  men  with 
jtheir  problems  and  enable  them  to  take 
home  the  very  latest  information  on  the 
points  farmers  are  asking  questions 
about. 

We  trust  no  one  will  be  so  thought- 
less or  short-sighted  as  to  intimate  that 
these  men  are  not  doing  an  essential 
war  work.  General  Crowder,  upon  whom 
falls  the  burden  of  planning  for  the  rais- 
ing of  our  army  for  overseas  service,  en- 
dorses the  extension  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  stating  in  a 
recent  telegram  to  draft  officials  that  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  the  right  kind  of 
men  for  this  service  since  institutions 
have  not  been  training  men  long  enough 
to  permit  the  Department  to  man  the 
force  entirely  by  men  over  draft  age. 
fe  fe  fe 
HOLD  FAST 

The  inspiring  message  of  Lloyd  George 
to  the  British  people  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  Britain's  entry  into  the  world 
war  is  a  message  to  all  who  are  fight- 
ing to  rid  the  world  of  that  for  which 
Prussianism  stands.  ''Hold  fast."  said 
England's  premier.  "Throwing  aside  the 
last  mask  of  moderation,  Germany  par- 
titioned Russia,  enslaved  Roumania,  and 
attempted  to  seize  supreme  power  by 
overthrowing  the  Allies  in  a  final  and 
desperate  attack.  Thanks  to  the  in- 
vincible bravery  of  all  the  allied  armies, 
it  is  now  evident  to  all  that  this  dream 
of  universal  conquest,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  wantonly  prolonged  the  war, 
can  never  be  fulfilled.  But  the  battle  is 
not  yet  won.  The  great  autocracy  of 
Prussia  will  still  endeavor,  by  violence 
or  guile,  to  avoid  defeat,  and  so  give 
militarism  a  new  lease  of  life.  We  can- 
not seek  to  escape  the  horrors  of  war 
for  ourselves  by  laying  them  up  for  our 
children.  Having  set  our  hands  to  the 
task,  we  must  see  it  through  until  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement  is  achieved.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  insure  a  world  set 
free  from  war.    Hold  fast!" 

This  is  a  good  motto  for  us  to  adopt, 
both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  as 
we  set  ourselves  sternly  to  the  task  of 
winning  in  this,  the  biggest  fight  in  the 
world's  history  and  for  the  greatest 
cause. 

te  fe  fe 

Every  pound  of  sugar  means  cargo 
space,  and  cargo  space  is  precious  now. 
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FEEDING  SHEEP  IN  CORNFIELDS 


Large  Amount  of  For- 
age Will  Be  Saved  by 
Field  Feeding. 

HE  practice  of  "sheeping  down'' 
corn  saves  labor,  but  what  is  of 
most  value,  it  furnishes  a  market 
for  a  large  amount  of  green  feed 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Grass 
and  weeds  of  all  kinds  are  eaten  by  the 
sheep  in  cleaning  up  cornfields.  In  fact, 
lambs  almost  have  to  be  taught  to  eat 
the  corn.  "Success  in  'sheeping  down' 
corn  depends  on  the  preparation  that  is 
made  for  feed  and  care,  on  discrimina- 
tion in  purchasing  the  sheep,  and  on  the 
way  in  which  they  are  managed,"  says 
W.  C.  Coffey,  professor  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry at  the  Illinois  University.  In 
what  follows  we  draw  on  a  pamphlet  on 
this  method  of  feeding  sheep  prepared 
by  Professor  Coffey. 

Clean  Up  Farm 

The  sheep  should  be  encouraged  to 
consume  all  the  green  forage  of  the 
farm,  weeds  and  grass  included.  Any 
palatable  pasture  or  forage  grown  along- 
side or  near  by  the  corn  not  only  con- 
stitutes feed  with  fattening  power  but 
also  helps  in  keeping  the  sheep  from 
over- feeding  on  corn  by  furnishing  them 
more  roughage  and  by  drawing  them  out 
of  the  cornfield  for  a  part  of  the  time. 
By  adding  to  the  variety  of  available 
feed,  it  also  stimulates  the  appetite. 
Bluegrass  and  timothy  pastures  are  ex- 
cellent supplements  to  cornfields  and 
they  are  first  class  as  places  for  sheep 
to  rest  and  sleep.  Of  the  forages  which 
appropriately  come  in  rotation  systems 
involving  corn,  the  clovers  are  the  best, 
and  for  fall  grazing  mammoth  is  per- 
haps better  than  red  clover.  Sweet  clo- 
ver sown  in  oats  will  produce  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  feed  by  fall.  Alfalfa 
is  good  forage,  but  its  tendency  to  cause 
bloat  makes  its  use  questionable. 

The  aftermath  of  weeds  and  green 
plants  from  fallen  grain  in  oats  and  bar- 
ley stubble  is  fairly  good  feed. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  roughage 
to  fall  back  on  when  there  is  not  enough 
rough  feed  in  the  fields  to  keep  the  ani- 
mals from  eating  too  much  corn.  Leg- 
ume hays,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  and 
soybeans,  are  the  best,  but  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  corn  stover,  and  corn  silage  can 
be  used. 

Sheep  soaked  by  cold  rains  do  not 
gain  as  fast  as  they  should.  They  do 
better  if  they  have  a  dry  place  in  which 
to  sleep,  even  though  they  have  to  be  in 
the  rain  through  the  day.  Occasionally 
the  weather  is  so  bad  that  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  go  to  the  fields,  but 
should  be  fed  under  shelter  or  in  near- 
by lots.  Inexpensive  open  sheds,  prefer- 
ably facing  the  south,  are  quite  satis- 
factory. In  fact,  they  are  better  than 
inclosed  barns,  which  as  a  rule  are  hard 
to  ventilate  properly. 

Enough  light,  portable,  flat-bottomed 
troughs  to  accommodate  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  animals  at  one  time 
are  needed  at  the  sheds  in  storm  peri- 
ods for  grain  and  often  in  the  fields  for 
various  supplements  to  the  corn.  Plain 
box-type,  portable  racks  sufficient  in 
number  to  permit  at  least  half  of  the 
animals  to  feed  from  them  at  one  time 
should  be  provided.  The  trough  and 
rack  space  required  by  one  sheep  ranges 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches. 

Fencing  of  Fields 

After  most  of  the  forage  is  eaten  out 
of  the  corn,  the  sheep  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  over  the  entire  field;  for 
they  "muss"  over  and  waste  the  corn 
when  the  range  is  too  large.  They  can 
be  confined  to  restricted  areas  with 
light,  twenty-six  inch  woven  wire  tied 
to  standing  stalks  in  a  row  of  corn.  It 
is  easier  to  set  up  the  fence  if  a  row 
of  corn  is  cut  off  to  make  room  for 
rolling  out  the  wire,  and  the  ears  should 
be  cut  off  the  row  to  which  the  fence  is 
tied  in  order  to  keep  the  sheep  from 
"riding"  the  stalks  down. 

The  feeder  should  provide  a  means  for 
keeping  clean,  wholesome  water  easily 
accessible  to  the  sheep  at  all  times. 
When  there  is  an  abundance  of  succu- 
lent forage  heavily  covered  with  dew, 
sheep  do  not  drink  much  water,  but  at 
other  times  they  require  it  and  it  ia 
fundamental  to  the  fattening  process. 

Salt  placed  where  the  sheep  may  have 
it  when  they  want  it  is  also  essential. 
The   market   shortage   in    1917  caused 


some  feeders  to  be  without  salt,  a  con- 
dition which  should  be  guarded  against 
in  the  future  by  providing  for  it  in  time. 
Purchasing  Feeders 

The  axiom,  "well  bought  is  half  sold," 
holds  good  in  buying  sheep  for  feeding 
in  corn.  This  applies  to  both  the  price 
paid  and  the  kind  of  sheep  secured. 

Lambs  greatly  outnumber  all  other 
classes  of  feeders  and  hence  they  form 
the  bulk  of  the  feeders  used  in  the  corn- 
field. During  the  past  two  years  ewes 
have  been  so  much  in  demand  for  breed- 
ing that  those  sold  as  feeders  have  been 
too  defective  in  teeth  to  eat  ear-corn 
well.  There  are  too  few  yearling  weth- 
ers for  one  to  count  on  being  able  to 
buy  them;  besides,  some  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  checked  in  their  consump- 
tion of  corn  by  shedding  their  center  pair 
of  teeth.  Old  wethers  are  even  scarcer 
than  yearlings. 

Because  most  of  the  feeders  used  in 
cornfields  are  lambs,  the  remainder  of 
this  discussion  is  made  in  connection 
with  them,  but  with  few  exceptions  what 
is  said  holds  true  also  for  other  classes 
of  feeder  sheep. 

For  field  feeding,  thrift  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  secure  in  feeder 
lambs.  It  is  not  easy  definitely  to  de- 
termine by  a  casual  inspection  in  the 
stockyards  whether  or  not  a  certain  lot 
of  lambs  is  unthrifty.  Healthy  lambs 
that  have  just  passed  through  an  un- 
usually long,  hard  trip,  may  be  tired  and 
so  weakened  by  hunger  that  they  will 
seem  very  unthrifty.  Barring  such  ex- 
ceptions, thrifty  lambs  carry  their  heads 
well  up  and  their  ears  alert.  Their 
backs  are  almost  level,  and  they  are  not 
tucked  up  at  the  rear  flanks.  Their  eyes 
are  bright  and  they  walk  with  a  delib- 
erate, firm,  measured  step.  Usually 
their  skins  are  clean  and  pink  and  their 
wool  slightly  moist  or  oily  to  the  touch. 
Western  Sheep  Preferable 

If  the  purchase  is  made  on  the  open 
market,  western  lambs  should  be  se- 
lected, for  thin  native  lambs  are  so  fre- 
quently unthrifty  that  they  should  not 
be  used  unless  it  is  known  that  their 
thin  condition  is  due  solely  to  lack  of 
feed. 

In  addition  to  being  thrifty,  a  choice 
lamb  for  the  cornfield  should  be  smooth 
in  pelt,  rugged  but  not  coarse  in  build, 
and  covered  with  close,  compact  wool, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Down  mutton 
breeds.  As  between  lambs  having  loose, 
shaggy  wool  and  those  having  close, 
dense,  Merino-like  wool,  the  latter  are 
better,  as  such  fleeces  more  effectively 
protect  the  skin  from  rain. 

No  one  breed  or  cross  can  be  said  to 
be  superior  to  any  other.  Pure  Merino 
lambs  do  not  gain  as  fast  and  are  heav- 
ier in  pelt  than  lambs  produced  as  most 
feeder  lambs  are,  by  crossing  mutton 
rams  on  grade  range  Merino  ewes. 

In  weight,  fifty-five  to  sixty-pound 
lambs  are  the  most  satisfactory;  and  in 
condition  they  should  be  almost  on  the 
border  line  between  muttons  and  feed- 
ers.   Such  lambs  usually  feed  well  and 


they  finish  at  desirable  weights;  namely, 
seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds. 

After  having  decided  to  buy  a  certain 
lot  of  lambs,  it  is  important  to  get  a 
good  sort  or  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
all  undesirables,  such  ae  unthrifty  lambs, 
ram  lambs,  and  cripples.  As  a  rule,  the 
larger  the  number  bought,  the  greater 
the  privilege  given  in  sorting;  hence  it 
may  be  advisable  for  several  farmers  to 
co-operate  in  buying.  It  pays  to  throw 
out  the  undesirables-  even  if  more  per 
hundredweight  must  be  given  for  the 
purchase; 

Dipping  for  Ticks 

Before  the  lambs  leave  the  yards,  they 
should  be  dipped  if  ticks  or  lice  can  be 
found  on  them.  Sheep  having  scab 
mites  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Lice  seldom  infect 
them,  but  ticks  are  of  very  common  oc- 
currence. 

Unless  the  purchaser  orders  otherwise, 
his  lambs  are  likely  to  be  loaded  on  cars 
the  same  day  they  are  dipped.  This 
should  not  be  done,  for  besides  being 
soaking  wet,  they  are  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted from  having  been  passed  through 
the  dip.  If  they  are  placed  in  the  cars 
at  once  and  shipped,  the  cold  night  air 
fanning  about  them  is  almost  sure  to 
develop  severe  colds  and  pneumonia, 
which  will  result  in  losses  by  death.  It 
is  better  to  leave  them  in  the  yards  over 
night,  give  them  water  and  hay,  and  let 
them  become  rested  and  almost  dry  be- 
fore shipping  them. 

In  driving  feeder  lambs  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  farm,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  scatter  out  and  graze  along 
the  roadside.  By  getting  a  bite  here  and 
there  thev  do  not  gorge  themselves  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  digestive  disorders  and 
perhaps  death.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
farm  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  lot 
over  night  and  fed  good  hay,  such  as 
clover  or  alfalfa.  Their  thirst  should  be 
satisfied  gradually,  and  it  is  well  not  to 
give  them  water  at  all  until  they  are 
partially  filled  with  hay.  Salt  should 
not  be  given  at  first,  but  the  amount 
should  be  gradually  increased  so  that  in 
a  few  days  the  lambs  may  have  it  when- 
ever they  want  it. 

Starting  on  Feed 

In  the  morning  following  their  first 
night  at  the  farm,  the  lambs  should  be 
given  all  the  hay  they  will  eat.  Then 
after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  they  should 
be  driven  to  the  fields  to  graze.  After 
they  have  been  out  two  to  four  hours 
they  should  be  driven  back  to  the  lots 
and  given  hay.  The  object  in  this  kind 
of  handling  is  to  get  the  lambs  to  feed- 
ing on  forage  without  causing  scours  or 
other  digestive  disturbances.  After  the 
second  day  some  successful  feeders  would 
give  the  lambs  a  free  run  on  the  green 
feed,  while  others  would  take  as  much 
as  ten  davs  to  get  them  accustomed 
to  it. 

Less  time  is  required  if  sufficient  pas- 
ture, such  as  bluegrass.  timothy,  or  clo- 
ver, is  available  alongside  the  corn  to 
induce  the  lambs  to  stay  on  it  most  of 


the  time  during  the  first  week.  But  if 
the  feeder  has  little  or  no  pasture  and 
a  large  area  of  corn  in  which  rape  and 
soybeans  are  growing,  the  problem  is 
different.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  a  week 
to  ten  days  must  elapse  before  it  is  safe 
to  let  the  lambs  get  all  their  feed  in 
the  cornfield,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  rape  and  beans  they 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  corn  at  night 
and  in  the  morning  until  most  of  the 
dew  has  dried  off.  Feeding  on  the  wet 
rape  is  especially  likely  to  cause  diges- 
tive troubles,  such  as  scours  and  bloat. 
During  early  fall  the  lot  used  as  night 
quarters  is  more  convenient  if  located 
in  the  cornfield,  for  the  manure  is  re- 
tained in  the  field  and  little  driving  is 
necessary  to  corral  the  lambs.  The  lot 
can  be  easily  constructed  with  woven 
wire. 

Various  Considerations  in  Feeding 

The  length  of  the  feeding  period  in 
sheeping  down  corn  varies  approximately 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  the 
amount  of  gain  produced  should  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds,  based  on 
market  weights.  The  lambs  each  eat 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  erf  good  corn 
daily  after  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  the  total  amount  required  per 
head  ranges  from  1.75  to  2.25  bushels. 
The  total  amount  that  each  will  consume 
depends  in  part  on  the  supplementary 
feed  available.  As  already  stated,  this 
type  of  feeding  requires  that  green  feed 
be  grown  not  only  in  the  corn  but  also 
in  the  fields  near  by.  There  are  feed- 
ers, however,  who  undertake  to  sheep 
down  corn  with  very  little  supplemen- 
tary feed.  They  use  more  corn  than  do 
those  feeders  who  have  plenty  of  forage 
and  pasture,  and  their  task  is  more 
difficult. 

Feeders  who  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  forage  and  pasture  prefer  to 
get  their  Iambs  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. So  long  as  the  supply  of  forage 
is  abundant,  the  feeding  process  is  com- 
paratively simple  after  the  lambs  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  feed.  But  in 
all  cases  it  pays  to  give  them  careful 
attention.  A  thousand  or  more  lambs 
require  the  time  of  a  good  man  through 
most  of  the  feeding  period.  By  saving  a 
few  lambs  each  month  he  earns  his 
wages,  and  the  additional  gains  result- 
ing from  his  attention  make  his  services 
a  profitable  investment. 

Use  Plenty  of  Roughage 

Lambs  feeding  in  corn  should  never 
be  short  on  roughage.  After  most  of 
the  rape,  soybeans,  and  the  forage  and 
pasture  outside  of  the  cornfield  have 
been  cleaned  up,  the  lambs  take  to  the 
corn  for  the  bulk  of  their  feed.  As  a 
result,  they  are  likely  to  require  more 
corn  for  a  given  amount  of  gain,  but 
w-orse  still,  deaths  are  likely  to  occur 
from  eating  too  much  corn.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  lambs  should  be  confined 
to  limited  areas  in  the  corn  and  given 
dry  roughage.  Clover  and  alfalfa  hay 
are  the  best  roughages,  but  oat  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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FOOD  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Farmers  Must  Be  Recognized  as  Partners  in  Winning  War 


From  Address  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Published  in  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 


"The  amount  of  food  available  can  be  increased  by 
producing  more  or  by  using  less.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
attention  in  the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  saving  what  we  had  instead  of  to  the  vastly  more 
fundamental  question  of  producing  more.  *  *  * 

"Increase  of  crop  production  is  mainly  a  question  of 
dealing  with  men.  To  secure  a  larger  crop  is  a  matter 
of  getting  the  farmers  to  produce  more,  and  in  order  to 
do  that  we  must  deal  with  them  as  they  are,  and  take 
measures  such  as  will  fit  their  circumstances,  meet  with 
their  approval,  and  therefore  produce  results." 


INE  of  the  main  difficulties  in  our 
food  situation  has  been  that  the 
officials  in  control  have  not  under- 
stood the  farmer.  We  have  had 
the  city  man's  point  of  view  in  control 
of  the  food  question,  and  not  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  who  produces  the 
food.  But  the  farmer  is  the  man  who 
grows  the  crop,  and  to  get  him  to  in- 
crease his  crop  you  must  reach  his  heart 
and  his  mind.  But  he  cannot  be  reached 
along  the  lines  that  appeal  to  the 
banker,  or  the  merchant,  or  the  brick- 
layer, or  the  hand  in  a  factory,  but  only 
along  lines  that  fit  in  with  the  ways 
of  thinking  and  living  of  the  man  who 
actually  walks  in  the  furrow  and  milks 
the  cow.    And  that  has  not  been  done. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  We 
are  at  war,  and  the  past  is  valuable 
mainly  as  a  warning.  The  thing  to  be 
done  now  is  to  provide  for  the  next  crop, 
leaving  the  story  of  what  has  already 
happened  to  be  written  afterward.  When 
that  story  is  told,  the  facts  concerning 
the  relation  of  our  Government  to  the 
farmers  during  our  first  year  in  the  war 
will  make  the  story  of  our  blunders  in 
aircraft  production  look  small  in  com- 
parison. If  our  farmers,  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  in  organiza- 
tion and  understanding,  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  labor,  credit,  and  supplies,  still 
increase  or  maintain  the  crop  production 
of  last  year,  it  will  be  an  achievement 
far  beyond  all  praise,  and  it  will  have 
saved  the  nation  from  losing  the  war. 

The  farmer  is  a  member  of  a  highly 
skilled  profession.  There  is  no  other 
man  who  works  for  as  small  a  wage  who 
is  as  skilled  a  worker  as  the  farmer, 
and  there  is  no  other  man  who  requires 
as  large  a  field  of  knowledge  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  work  he  does.  In  talk- 
ing recently  to  a  body  of  farmers,  I  as- 
sumed that  it  takes  about  three  years 
to  make  a  skilled  farm  hand.  Imme- 
diately a  gray-haired  man  in  the  audi- 
ence spoke  up  and  said,  "Ten."  To  make 
a  farmer  capable  of  directing  the  work 
of  a  farm  of  course  takes  very  much 
longer.  All  this  is  not  generally  under- 
stood in  town.  I  had  occasion,  the  other 
day,  to  tell  an  energetic,  robust,  and 
intelligent  city  man  that  he  could  not 
earn  his  keep  on  a  farm.  He  was  in- 
clined to  be  hurt,  and  was  very  much 
surprised.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  supposed 
anybody  could  work  on  a  farm."  Said 
I,  "A  farmer  wouldn't  have  you  on  his 
place,"  and  it  was  true. 

A  farmer  is  not  only  a  member  of  a 
highly  specialized  profession  —  we  must 
remember  that  he  is  also  a  business  man 
in  a  business  which  involves  taking 
larger  risks  than  almost  any  other  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  all  the  ordinary 
chances  of  business,  he  is  subject  to  the 
weather  to  a  degree  that  is  otherwise 
practically  unknown.  More  than  that,  he 
has  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  hav- 
ing reached  a  decision  he  is  slower  to 
change  than  the  city  man.  Our  city  peo- 
ple are  inclined  to  look  down  on  the 
farmer.  They  sometimes  think  of  him 
as  being  different  from  them,  and  there- 
fore inferior.  But  this  is  very  far  from 
true. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  man 
who  owns  the  land  from  which  he  makes 
his  living  is  the  backbone  of  the  country. 
Furthermore,  with  his  family  he  makes 
up  one-third  of  the  population.  Even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  organization 
he  is  not  to  be  despised,  for  our  organ- 
ized farmers  are  more  in  number  than 
the  whole  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
us  for  food  in  1919  and  1920  will  be 
enormous,  and  they  will  be  made  abso- 
lutely irrespective  of  whether  the  war 
ends  or  not.  When  victory  comes  we 
shall  have  more,  and  not  less,  people  to 
feed  than  before,  for  the  demands  of 
half -starved  Germany  and  Austria  will 
be  added.  The  ending  of  the  war  will 
produce  no  more  food  and  no  more  ships. 
It  will  not  bring  the  wheat  of  India  or 
Argentina  or  Australia  a  mile  nearer  to 
London  or  Berlin.  The  demand  on  us  in 
1919  will  be  colossal  whether  the  war 
ends  or  not. 

What  then  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
farmer,  supply  his  indispensable  needs, 
and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  produce 
in  1919,  when  he  would  like  to  produce 
what  the  nation  and  the  world  vitally 


needs  that  he  should  produce,  but  what 
the  bungling  of  men  in  high  places  bids 
fair  to  keep  him  from  being  able  to 
produce  this  year? 

First,  wipe  out  the  distinction  which 
has  been  held,  and  most  harmfully  held, 
between  the  production  of  food  and  the 
use  of  food.  Our  conservation  measures 
have  been  directed  upon  the  theory  that 
the  production  of  food  was  unchange- 
able, like  the  tides  or  the  coming  of  day 
and  night,  and  that  nothing  that  was 
done  with  the  food  after  it  was  grown 
could  increase  or  decrease  the  growing 
of  food.  That  theory  is  wholly  mistaken. 
Very  much  to  the  contrary,  everything 
that  is  done  to  conserve  food,  to  regu- 
late price,  to  restrict  use,  to  promote 
saving,  has  its  direct  effect  on  produc- 
tion. Food  is  a  commodity,  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  when  not  re- 
pealed by  monopoly,  applies  to  food  as 
it  does  to  any  other  commodity.  Con- 
servation measures  affect  demand.  There- 
fore they  must  influence  supply,  or  pro- 
duction also.  The  farmer  determines 
what  he  is  going  to  grow  next  year,  sub- 
ject to  the  demands  of  his  rotation,  by 
the  success  he  has  had  with  the  things 
he  grew  last  year.  He  is  in  business  to 
make  money.  Therefore,  he  will  grow 
most  of  what  pays  best,  and  he  cannot 
do  otherwise. 

Take  the  matter  of  milk,  for  example. 
Whatever  reduces  the  consumption  of 
milk  tends  to  result  in  less  milk  for 
those  who  need  it  instead  of  more.  The 
farmer  must  milk  his  cow  daily.  If, 
because  of  any  "Save  the  Milk"  cam- 
paign, the  demand  for  his  milk  is  cut 
off,  in  self  defense  he  must  cut  off  the 
supply.  He  cannot  produce  milk  at  a 
loss.  He  cannot  turn  a  tap  and  hold 
his  milk  for  a  later  market.  So  he  re- 
duces supply  to  the  level  of  demand  by 
selling  the  cow  to  the  butcher.  But  if 
the  demand  increases  at  a  living  price, 
he  will  keep  his  cow  and  raise  more. 
The  more  consumption  of  milk  is  stimu- 
lated, the  greater  will  production  be,  and 
the  more  consumption  is  reduced,  the 
less  the  supply  of  this  best  and  cheapest 
of  animal  foods  for  all  of  us.  A  "Save 
the  Milk"  campaign  is  a  blunder  into 
which  only  a  city  mind  could  fall. 

Chickens,  potatoes,  veal,  lamb,  and 
other  produce  might  likewise  be  cited  to 
show  how  the  conservation  of  a  farm 
product  has  an  immediate  and  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  production  of  it,  and  how 
wise  and  skillful  a  hand  is  needed  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  amazingly 
sensitive  and  pervasive  relation  between 
agricultural  production  and  the  conser- 
vation of  agricultural  products. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  prepar- 
ing for  a  crop  in  1919  large  enough  to 
meet  our  foreknown  needs  is  then  to 
wipe  out  the  artificial  wall  which  has 
been  created  between  food  production, 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  food  conserva- 
tion, which  the  Food  Administration 
supervises  and  controls.  If  actual  con- 
sideration is  impracticable,  then  at  least 
such  co-operation  should  be  enforced  be- 
tween them  as  will  effectually  prevent 
the  taking  of  any  conservation  measure 
until  farm  experts  have  considered  and 
approved  it  in  relation  to  production. 

The  second  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
farmer  has  the  means  with  which  to 
produce.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
is  labor.  Man  power  in  agriculture  has 
exactly  the  same  value  as  man  power  in 
war.     Since  neither  high  school  boys, 


nor  failures  from  the  slums,  nor  casuals 
from  the  streets,  nor  women  on  vacation 
can  supply  the  year-long  need  of  the 
American  farmer  for  skilled  labor,  since 
even  before  the  war  began  farm  labor 
was  probably  10  per  cent  short,  since 
more  than  a  quarter  of  our  National 
Army  is  composed  of  skilled  farm  work- 
ers, and  since  it  is  not  easy  to  grow 
more  crops  with  less  men,  the  labor  sit- 
uation is  critical. 

Normally,  there  is  about  one  farm 
laborer  to  every  two  farms  in  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  feed  our  people  and 
our  Allies  without  the  farmer's  hired 
man,  but  farm  help  is  hard  to  find  and 
hard  to  hold.  As  a  rule,  the  farm  la- 
borer has  small  pay,  long  hours,  compli- 
cated tools,  and,  therefore,  the  necessity 
for  very  high  skill  in  handling  them. 
He  does  a  great  many  different  things, 
and  he  must  do  them  with  skill  or  not 
at  all.  Then  he  is  often  quite  isolated; 
he  suffers  from  exposure  to  heat  and 
cold;  he  has  no  holidays  and  very  few 
pleasures;  and  he  can  get  better  pay 
and  easier  hours  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
made  worth  while  for  farm  hands  to 
work  on  the  farm. 

The  Government  must  give  the  farmer 
reasonable  confidence  that  in  1919  he 
will  have  labor,  that  he  will  have  seed, 
fertilizer,  farm  implements,  and  credit 
— all  upon  terms  that  will  enable  him 
to  produce  without  loss.  There  is 
nothing  so  destructive  of  business  enter- 
prise as  the  lack  of  confidence,  and  the 
American  farmer  has  not  had  confidence 
this  year.  It  was  his  patriotism,  and 
nothing  else,  which  led  him  to  plant 
forty-two  million  acres  of  winter  wheat. 

The  farmer  knows  as  well  as  any  one 
that  the  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for  wheat 
was  not  fixed  in  order  to  guarantee  him 
a  high  price.  It  was  fixed  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  city  consumer  against  a 
higher  price.  The  $2.20  limit  was  not 
an  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  up, 
but  a  successful  effort  to  keep  the  price 
of  wheat  down.  Price  fixing  of  that  kind 
does  two  things — it  discourages  produc- 
tion, and  it  increases  consumption — and 
these  are  just  the  two  things  that,  in 
the  face  of  a  scarcity,  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  done.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  this  year  would 
have  been  as  large  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  asked  for,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  knowledge  of  the  farmers 
that  the  price  they  were  getting  was 
being  held  down  by  artificial  restriction 
when  the  prices  they  were  paying  were 
rising  at  pleasure.  As  it  was,  the  area 
planted  to  winter  wheat,  while  very 
slightly  larger  than  for  1914,  was  no 
less  than  five  million  acres  smaller  than 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated 
as  being  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  country  and  of  our  Allies.  That  is 
the  essential  figure — five  million  acres 
less  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
asked  for.  Comparisons  with  normal 
times  are  meav,"  -less  or  misleading  now. 
The  true  standard  of  judgment  is  what 
we  need  now  to  win  the  war,  not  what 
we  used  to  need  in  peace. 

The  farmers  raised  a  great  crop  last 
year,  at  the  urging  of  the  Government. 
Many  of  them  lost  by  their  patriotic 
effort  because  the  marketing  facilities 
were  not  properly  organized.  Men  who 
even  sent  their  wives  and  daughters  into 
the  fields  found  themselves  at  the  end 
of  the  season  very  much  out  of  pocket. 
The  point  is  not  so  much  that  they  lost 
money,  but  that  they  cannot  lose  money 


and  go  on  farming,  The  average  farmer 
in  this  country  gets  only  about  $400  cash 
a  year.  He  cannot  keep  on  farming  if 
he  loses  many  acres  of  potatoes,  as  many 
and  many  a  farmer  did  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states,  when  it  costs  him  $90 
an  acre  to  put  those  potatoes  in. 

The  farmer  sees  that  nearly  every 
other  producer  of  the  things  essential 
for  carrying  on  the  war  is  assured  of  a 
profit.  He  reads  that  at  Hog  Island  the 
Government  is  furnishing  money,  put- 
ting up  houses,  finding  labor,  and  then 
guaranteeing  a  definite  percentage  of  re- 
turn to  the  men  who  undertake  the  work. 
He  reads  of  the  same  thing  in  other  war 
industries.  He  has  heard  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  put  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  such  industries  at  huge  aggre- 
gate profits  to  their  promoters.  He  does 
not  want  huge  profits  himself — well  he 
knows  he  will  not  get  them — but  he  does 
want  reasonable  business  security,  and 
it  is  fair  and  right  that  he  should  have 
it.  At  present  it  is  denied  to  him,  and 
to  him  almost  alone. 

Finally — and  this,  I  think,  is  the  most 
essential  need  in  the  whole  situation — 
the  farmer  must  be  taken  into  partner- 
ship in  the  handling  of  the  war.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  has  not  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  farmers  in  any 
position  of  high  responsibility  in  any 
organization  in  Washington  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  A  third  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
been  producing  food,  the  admitted  firsfe 
essential  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war,  have  been  denied  a  voice  in  deal- 
ing with  the  great  questions,  even  the 
farm  questions,  which  concern  the  war. 
It  does  not  amount  to  representation  for 
a  third  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
occasionally  call  a  few  farmers  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  few  days,  there  to  tell  them 
what  has  been  done  and  secure  their 
approval. 

The  treatment  of  the  organized  farm- 
ers may  well  be  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
per recognition  that  has  been  given  to 
organized  labor.  A  special  branch  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  was  estab- 
lished to  represent  it,  and  organized 
labor  has  from  the  beginning  been  prop- 
erly recognized  and  continuously  called 
into  consultation.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
enormous  body  of  organized  farmers,  rep- 
resenting the  largest  single  element 
among  our  people,  supplying  a  more  es- 
sential ingredient  for  the  success  of  the 
war  than  any  other,  should  themselves 
have  that  proper  organization,  which  is 
admittedly  proper  in  the  case  of  organ- 
ized workers  off  the  farm,  and  certainly 
is  no  less  proper  in  the  case  of  organized 
workers  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  feels  deeply  that  he  has 
been  left  out.  Again  and  again,  through 
the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
he  has  offered  his  services;  again  and 
again  he  has  asked  for  a  working  part- 
nership in  the  war;  urgently  and  repeat- 
edly he  has  called  attention  to  his  lack 
of  necessities  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  as  fully 
as  he  would  like  to  do  the  duty  which 
the  war  has  imposed  upon  him.  Grudg- 
ing and  merely  ostensible  recognition, 
and  officially  inspired  reproof  have  been 
substantially  the  only  results.  Now  is 
the  time,  well  in  advance  of  the  crop 
of  1919,  to  call  the  producers  of  this 
country  into  consultation,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  farmer's  point  of  view  is  fairly 
represented  in  dealing  with  farm  ques- 
tions, that  matters  which  are  within  the 
knowledge  and  the  competence  of  this 
highly  trained  class  of  men  should  no 
longer  be  dealt  with  as  they  have  been 
dealt  with  hitherto — almost  purely  from 
the  point  of -view  of  men  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  farmer's  mind,  and  appar- 
ently altogether  out  of  touch  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  farmer  does 
his  work. 

The  one  thing  most  needful  in  order 
to  secure  for  the  world  in  1919  a  crop 
equal  to  the  need  we  know  is  coming, 
is  to  make  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  cease  to  feel  that  they  are  out- 
siders in  the  war,  exhorted  and  preached 
at  by  men  who  do  not  understand  them, 
and  to  take  them  into  a  really  effective 
and  equal  working  partnership,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  recognized  as  partners 
on  that  basis  in  the  winning  of  this  war 
for  human  liberty. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


JHE  world  faces  a  live-stock  famine 
of  such  magnitude  that  you  and  I 
simply  cannot  comprehend  it," 
says  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Fair  to  be  held  in  Hutchinson  Sep- 
tember 14  to  21.  "Where  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  war-torn  Europe  and 
Asia  to  get  meat  to  eat?  Where  are 
they  to  get  horses  and  cattle  to  till  the 
soil  and  help  harvest  the  crops? 

"The  duty  of  America  is  plain  —  we 
must  all  help  plug  that  gap  by  getting 
into  the  live-stock  business  more  deeply 
ourselves.  That  is  why  we  are  offering 
such  big  cash  premiums  for  the  best 
stock  exhibited  this  year  —  it's  merely 
our  way  of  getting  everyone  more  inter- 
ested in  live-stock  raising." 


Enormous  Wheat  Saving 

Food  products  to  a  total  value  of  $1,- 
400,000,000  were  supplied  by  our  Food 
Administration  to  the  allied  countries 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  This 
includes  all  the  shipments  to  allied 
countries  for  their  armies  as  well  as  our 
own,  the  civilian  population,  the  Belgian 
relief,  and  the  Red  Cross.  These  enor- 
mous figures  measure  the  effort  of  the 
American  people  to  supply  the  Allies  the 
food  they  need.  The  total  shipments  to 
the  allied  countries  from  our  last  harvest 
of  wheat  would  be  about  141  million 
bushels,  which  with  rye  and  the  wheat 
of  the  1917  crop  now  in  ports  en  route 
to  allied  destinations,  makes  a  total  of 
154,900,000  bushels  of  breadstuffs.  In 
addition  we  have  shipped  ten  million 
bushels  to  neutrals. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Hoover  points  out  that  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  since  the  urgent  request  of 
the  allied  food  controllers  early  in  the 
year  for  a  further  shipment  of  75,000,- 
000  bushels  from  our  1917  wheat  than 
originally  planned,  we  shall  have  shipped 
to  Europe,  or  have  en  route,  nearly  85,- 
000,000  bushels.  At  the  time  of  this 
request  our  surplus  was  already  more 
than  exhausted.  This  accomplishment  of 
our  people  in  this  matter  stands  out  even 
more  clearly  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we 
had  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-17 
from  net  carry-over  and  as  surplus  over 
our  normal  consumption  about  200,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  which  we  were  able 
to  export  that  year  without  trenching 
on  our  home  loaf.  This  last  year,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  large  failure  of  the 
1917  wheat  crop,  we  had  available  from 
net  carry-over  and  production  and  im- 
ports, only  just  about  our  normal  con- 
sumption. Therefore  our  wheat  ship- 
ments to  allied  destinations  represent 
approximately  savings  from  our  own 
wheat  bread. 

"These  figures,  however,"  says  Mr. 
Hoover,  "do  not  fully  convey  the  volume 
of  the  effort  and  sacrifice  made  during 
the  past  year  by  the  whole  American 
people.  Despite  the  magnificent  effort 
of  our  agricultural  population  in  plant- 
ing a  much  increased  acreage  in  1917, 
not  only  was  there  a  very  large  failure 
in  wheat  but  also  the  corn  failed  to  ma- 
ture properly  and  our  corn  is  our  domi- 
nant crop.  We  calculate  that  the  total 
nutritional  production  of  the  country  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed  was  between 
7  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  previous  years,  our 
nutritional  surplus  for  export  in  those 
years  being  about  the  same  amount  as 
the  shrinkage  last  year.  Therefore  the 
consumption  and  waste  in  food  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  every  direction  during 
the  year. 

'1  am  sure  that  all  the  millions  of  our 
people,  agricultural  as  well  as  urban, 
who  have  contributed  to  these  results 
should  feel  a  very  definite  satisfaction 
that  in  a  year  of  universal  food  short- 
ages in  the  northern  hemisphere  all  of 
those  people  joined  together  against  Ger- 
many have  come  through  into  sight  of 
the  coming  harvest  not  only  with  health 
and  strength  fully  maintained,  but  with 
only  temporary  periods  of  hardship.  The 
European  Allies  have  been  compelled  to 
sacrifice  more  than  our  own  people,  but 
we  have  not  failed  to  load  every  steamer 
since  the  delays  of  the  storm  months 
last  winter.  Our  contributions  to  this 
end  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  effort  and  sacrifice  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  further  satisfaction  that  it 
has  been  accomplished  voluntarily  and 
individually.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  various  sections  of  our  people 


— the  homes,  jpublic  eating  places,  food 
trades,  urban  or  agricultural  populations 
— in  assessing  credit  for  these  results, 
but  no  one  will  deny  the  dominant  part 
of  the  American  women." 


Cane  or  Corn  Silage 

A  test  of  the  relative  feeding  value  of 
cane  or  corn  silage  was  reported  recently 
by  I.  N.  Chapman,  county  agent  of 
Leavenworth  County.  The  report  is  in 
the  form  of  a  copy  of  the  records  made 
by  Hans  Freienmuth.  For  the  ten-day 
period  March  3  to  12  inclusive  he  fed 
ten  cows  alfalfa  hay  and  cane  silage. 
For  the  ten-day  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing he  fed  the  same  cows  alfalfa  and 
corn  silage.  The  total  milk  production 
of  the  ten  cows  for  the  first  period  was 
1,936.6  pounds;  for  the  second  period, 
2,034.5  pounds,  or  an  average  increase 
per  cow  of  9.79  pounds.  Mr.  Chapman 
is  urging  the  dairymen  of  that  county  to 
keep  records  of  their  milk  production. 
It  takes  a  little  time  each  day  to  weigh 
the  milk,  but  the  keeping  'of  milk  and 
feed  records  is  practically  the  only  basis 


just  coming  into  head,  and  seemed  not 
to  be  affected  in  the  least  by  the  ex- 
tremely dry  hot  weather. 

Fired  Corn  for  Silage 

Many  are  asking  about  the  matter  of 
putting  fired  corn  into  the  silo.  The 
weather  conditions  have  been  such  that 
a  great  deal  of  corn  that  looked  very 
promising  a  week  or  two  ago  is  now 
gone  so  far  as  producing  grain  is  con- 
cerned. Nearly  every  year  this  question 
comes  up. 

We  are  told  that  corn  for  silage  should 
be  well  along  towards  maturity  in  order 
to  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  feed- 
ing value.  In  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nutrient  value  is  stored  after  the 
crop  to  all  appearances  has  made  its 
full  growth.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  sim- 
ply been  getting  ready  to  store  feeding 
value  in  the  form  of  grain  largely,  but 
in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant  as  well. 

Under  ideal  weather  conditions,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  to  wait  until  the  grain 
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for  cutting  out  the  slacker  cows.  A 
Kansas  Farmeb  reader  from  Chase 
County  visited  us  last  week,  and  he 
tells  us  that  in  his  herd  they  have  fin- 
ally settled  on  a  system  of  weighing  the 
milk  every  fifth  day  and  calculating  the 
production  of  the  month  from  these 
weights.  He  formerly  weighed  the  milk 
at  every  milking,  but  finds  that  this 
method  of  weighing  only  every  fifth  day 
gives  very  near  the  actual  amount  pro- 
duced. 

The  deductions  from  the  comparison 
made  of  cane  and  corn  silage  are  most 
interesting.  It  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated in  very  carefully  conducted 
experiments  that  cane  silage  is  practic- 
ally the  equivalent  of  corn  silage.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  understand  the 
principles  underlying  the  making  of  good 
cane  silage.  The  important  point  to  ob- 
serve is  to  let  the  cane  get  well  matured. 
In  tonnage  yield  it  is  ahead  of  corn  al- 
most anywhere  in  Kansas.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  visited  a  farm  in  Riley  County 
where  a  field  of  cane  gave  indications  at 
that  time  of  yielding  fully  twice  as  much 
tonnage  as  corn  on  the  same  farm.  In 
fact  at  that  time  the  corn  was  badly 
fired  and  too  far  gone  to  be  revived. 
The  cane  was  green  from  the  ground  up, 


is  well  past  the  dough  stage  before  cut- 
ting for  silage  is  good,  but  we  seldom 
have  such  conditions.  Corn  which  is 
fired  and  burned  beyond  recovery  before 
ears  have  developed  quite  often  can 
elaborate  more  nutrient  value,  and  it  is 
usually  well  to  let  it  go  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  if  the  dry,  hot  weather  con- 
tinues and  the  crop  is  drying  up  and 
losing  its  leaves,  little  is  gained  by  fur- 
ther delay.  Prompt  harvesting  and 
storing  in  a  silo  is  the  safe  means  of 
saving  what  nutrient  value  has  been 
produced.  If  left  to  stand  in  the  field 
it  will  dry  up  and  blow  away  and  the 
crop  will  be  a  total  loss. 

In  making  silage,  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  is  essential,  and  if  the  crop 
has  got  so  dry  that  there  is  not  enough 
natural  juice  to  make  it  pack  in  the  silo, 
water  must  be  added.  If  part  of  the 
crop  is  holding  on  and  remaining  green, 
leave  it  until  the  last  in  filling.  Put 
the  dryest  and  poorest  at  the  bottom  of 
the  silo.  It  will  have  the  weight  of  the 
greener  and  heavier  material  above  to 
pack  it  and  will  make  better  silage  than 
if  left  for  the  top.  By  all  means  plan 
to  have  a  few  carloads  of  heavy  green 
material  to  finish  filling  with  if  pos- 
sible.   Good  silage  cannot  be  made  of 


dry  fluffy  fodder.  If  such  fodder  must 
be  used,  put  it  at  the  bottom  and  weight 
it  down  with  heavier  silage  on  top.  If 
the  whole  crop  is  burned  and  dried  up 
before  the  silo  is  ready,  use  plenty  of 
water  and  tramp  it  thoroughly. 

Kafir  and  cane  can  be  depended  on  to 
furnish  heavy  silage  for  the  top.  These 
crops  hold  the  juice  in  the  stem,  and 
very  good  silage  is  often  made  of  cane 
or  kafir  that  has  been  cut  and  shocked 
when  struck  by  the  frost  and  then  run 
into  the  silo  later. 


Silo  for  Next  Summer 

The  conditions  this  season  should 
cause  the  man  milking  cows  to  think 
most  seriously  of  providing  against  such 
serious  shortages  of  feed  in  the  future. 
By  investing  in  a  silo  now  he  can  pre- 
vent loss  of  milk  next  summer  through 
shortage  of  pastures  such  as  has  oc- 
curred all  this  season.  It  will  pay  on 
farms  where  milk  cows  are  kept  to  put 
up  an  extra  silo  and  fill  it  this  fall,  the 
silage  to  be  saved  for  feeding  next  sum- 
mer. In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  up  the  milk  flow  throughout  the 
entire  season.  Without  silage  it  is  al- 
most out  of  the  question  to  do  this 
without  feeding  heavily  on  grain. 

Conditions  such  as  prevail  at  the  pres- 
ent time  always  cause  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  milk  flow  of  cows  depending 
chiefly  on  pastures  for  cheap  feed.  This 
loss  cannot  be  recovered  by  good  feeding 
later  in  the  season.  The  milk  produc- 
tion for  each  remaining  month  of  the 
lactation  period  will  be  smaller  than  if 
no  decrease  had  occurred  during  the  sea- 
son of  dry,  short  pastures.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  this  is  to  supplement 
the  pasture  by  some  succulent  feed. 
About  the  only  satisfactory  means  of 
doing  this  is  by  planning  to  have  silage 
for  summer  feeding.  It  is  cheaper  and 
requires  less  labor  than  the  feeding  of 
soiling  crops. 

In  planning  for  a  summer  silo,  be  sure 
to  have  it  small  enough  so  that  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  silage  can  be  fed 
each  day.  Silage  spoils  much  more 
quickly  in  warm  weather.  Look  ahead 
and  plan  for  next  year's  feed  for  the 
dairy  herd. 

Repair  Parts  for  Machinery 

Many  parts  for  farm  machines  might 
just  as  well  be  standardized  for  the  dif- 
ferent makes.  Both  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency  in  the  factory  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  farm  user  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  machinery,  such  standard- 
ization would  be  helpful. 

In  addition  to  passing  on  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  less  essential 
types  of  machines,  the  agricultural  ad- 
visory committee  urged  in  its  report  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  insist  on 
the  standardization  of  parts  of  farm 
implements,  such  as  cultivator  teeth, 
mower  and  harvester  guards,  mower  and 
harvester  sections,  threads  on  bolts, 
skeins  on  wagons,  surface  cultivator 
knives,  and  many  other  parts  on  which 
patents  have  expired.  It  was  the  opinion" 
of  the  committee  that  this  would  result 
in  very  material  economy  in  every  way 
and  increased  convenience  to  the  farmer 
in  securing  implement  parts. 

Farm  Bureau  and  Progress 

In  building  a  substantial  structure  of 
agricultural  betterment,  the  farm  bureau, 
which  at  first  the  builders  rejected,  has 
become  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  the 
county  agent,  no  longer  a  mere  advisor 
or  dispenser  of  embalmed  knowledge,  is 
the  recognized  local  leader  of  the  educa- 
tional forces,  county,  state,  and  national, 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  more  prosperous 
farm  business  and  a  more  wholesome 
and  satisfactory  home  and  community 
life. 


Making  Sorghum  Syrup 

With  a  sugar  allowance  of  but  four' 
teaspoonfuls  daily  to  each  person,  "long 
sweetening,"  as  our  forefathers  called  it, 
will  increase  in  popularity.  In  those 
days  granulated  sugar  was  a  luxury. 
Kansas  cane  or  sweet  sorghum  formerly 
was  used  extensively  for  making  syrup. 
A  sorghum  syrup  mill  was  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  early-day  Kansas  com- 
munity. The  art  may  well  be  revived 
to  help  out  our  sugar  shortage.  To  as- 
sist those  who  may  not  have  access  to 
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a  syrup  mill,  H.  H.  Fenton,  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, describes  a  home-made  evaporator 
which  anyone  can  build  and  use.  Of 
course  rollers  for  squeezing  out  the  juice 
must  be  provided.  This  equipment  might 
be  a  partnership  affair  owned  by  a  num- 
ber of  families. 

The  evaporator  is  made  of  one  by  four- 
inch  material.  The  box  frame  is  made 
twenty  inches  by  sixty.  Nine  partitions 
fourteen  inches  long  of  the  same  ma- 
terial are  spaced  five  inches  apart,  these 
dividing  the  evaporator  into  ten  com- 
partments. The  partitions  are  fastened 
alternately  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
frame.  As  they  are  only  fourteen  inches 
long,  they  lack  several  inches  of  reach- 
ing across.  After  the  wood  part  of  the 
frame  is  nailed  together  a  sheet  of  gal- 
vanized iron  twenty-four  by  sixty-six 
inches  is  securely  nailed  to  it,  the  ends 
and  sides  being  bent  up  and  firmly  nailed 
in  place.  This  makes  a  metal  pan  hav- 
ing the  wooden  framework  as  a  stif- 
fener.  Two  U-shaped  strapirons  are 
driven  eight  or  ten  inches  into  the  ground 
three  feet  apart  to  act  as  supports.  The 
top  bar  should  be  two  feet  across  and 
the  legs  three  feet  long  each.  When  the 
evaporator  is  in  place  upon  these  sup- 
ports the  fireplace  should  be  provided 
underneath.  This  will  be  most  satisfac- 
tory if  it  consists  of  a  brick  wall  en- 
tirely surrounding  the  supports. 

This  evaporator  will  hold  eight  gal- 
lons with  the  juice  two  inches  thick.  It 
should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  thick 
or  the  syrup  will  be  dark  colored  and 
strong  in  taste.  A  hot  fire  under  the 
whole  evaporator  is  needed.  It  should 
be  kept  hot  enough  to  do  the  necessary 
evaporating  in  about  twenty  minutes' 
time.  Since  it  takes  about  ten  gallons 
of  juice  to  make  a  gallon  of  syrup,  this 
means  that  nine  gallons  of  water  must 
be  evaporated  for  each  gallon  of  syrup 
drawn  from  the  tenth  compartment. 

In  using  the  evaporator,  start  by  put- 
ting six  gallons  of  water  in  the  pan  and 
then  build  the  fire.  When  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  commence  pouring  juice 
into  the  first  compartment  and  at  the 
same  time  dipping  water  out  of  the  last 
compartment.  In  the  process  of  evap- 
oration, the  juice  passes  in  a  zigzag 
course  from  one  compartment  to  the 
next  until  it  finally  reaches  the  end 
compartment,  where  if  the  fire  has  been 
kept  up  properly  it  should  be  sufficiently 
evaporated.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  for  every  gallon  dipped  out  as  syrup 
at  the  finishing  end,  ten  gallons  of  juice 
must  be  put  in  at  the  other  end.  When 
properly  handled  this  will  produce  three 
gallons  of  syrup  an  hour.  A  scum  will 
rise  in  the  various  compartments.  This 
must  be  skimmed  off  clean  or  a  sedi- 
ment will  form  which  will  make  the 
syrup  appear  dark  and  dirty. 

It  is  possible  to  save  some  labor  by 
placing  a  bucket  with  a  spigot  in  its 
bottom  over  the  front  compartment  and 
a  spigot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  last 
compartment,  regulating  the  flow  so  that 
the  proper  amount  of  juice  and  syrup 
will  pass  through  the  spigots.  This  will 
relieve  the  attendant  of  all  duties  ex- 
cept firing,  skimming,  and  tending  the 
buckets  at  either  end. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  fire  hot, 
keep  the  scum  off,  and  keep  only  a  thin 
quantity  of  juice  in  the  evaporator.  To 
make  a  thicker  syrup  there  must  be  more 
evaporation  and  a  slower  rate  of  flow 
from  the  syrup  end. 

More  Silos  Needed 

The  demands  of  the  live  stock  for  the 
coming  winter  need  to  be  anticipated  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  silo  pro- 
vides safe  storage  for  forage  that  can 
not  be  as  effectively  stored  in  any  other 
way.  In  addition,  the  material  stored 
in  the  silo  is  a  more  acceptable  feed, 
especially  for  dairy  animals,  than  the 
same  feed  prepared  in  any  other  way. 
Silage  is  an  almost  ideal  substitute  for 
the  natural  summer  stock  feeds,  and  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter because  of  its  succulence  and  conse- 
quent healthfulness. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


As  the  type  of  animal  necessary  for 
production  of  large  yields  of  milk  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  beef 
animals,  it  has  been  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  breed  which  would  combine  these 
functions  and  be  of  superior  merit  for 
both  purposes. 


Standardizing  Machinery 

Among  the  many  important  subjects 
considered  by  the  agricultural  advisory 
committee  at  its  recent  session  in  Wash- 
ington was  that  of  eliminating  many 
designs  and  types  of  farm  machinery. 
Every  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
k  _ 


handling,  the  numerous  types  of  farm 
equipment  will  recognize  the  merit  of 
this  proposal  to  reduce  in  number  the 
types  and  designs  now  manufactured. 
The  committee's  action  on  this  point  was 
embodied  in  the  following  resolution  in 
its  report  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston : 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  submitted  for  our  consideration  a  pro- 
posal for  the  elimination  of  certain  less- 
essential  types  or  designs  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  parts  thereof,  giving  as  a  reason 
therefor  that  because  of  the  war  demands 
the  allotment  of  steel  for  the  manufacture 
of  farm  machinery  must  be  limited  to  the 
amount  strictly  necessary  to  enable  our 
farmers  to  maintain  crop  production,  and 
that  the  multiplicity  of  types  and  designs 
now  existing  places  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  steel  mills  in  preparing  steel  and  iron 
therefor,  and  whereas  we  believe  the  rea- 
sons given  are  just  and  valid,  and  that  the 
demand  upon  us  is  in  line  with  the  demand! 
made  upon  other  industries,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  endorse  the  sched- 
ule of  eliminations  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  certain  minor 
changes,  with  the  understanding  and  with 
the  assurance  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
prepared  the  schedule  that  no  change  in 
design  of  any  implement  has  been  made 
which  will  lessen  its  strength  or  efficiency, 
and  no  machine  or  implement  has  been 
eliminated  which  is  essential  for  the  efficient 
production  of  agricultural  products  in  any 
extensive  region  and  the  work  performed 
by  which  can  not  be  as  efficiently  done  by 
other  machines,  the  manufacture  of  which 
shall  be  permitted.  We  recommend,  how- 
ever, that  measures  be  taken  to  afford  full 
protection'  to  farmers  owning  machines  of 
types  eliminated  by  requiring  that  manu- 
facturers make  and  place  on  the  market 
repair  parts  for  eliminated  machines  or 
eliminated  parts  of.  machines  for  a  length 
of  time  equal  to  the  average  normal  life  of 
such  machines  or  parts. 


Feeding  Sheep  in  Cornfields 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 
wheat  straw  are  better  than  none.  Corn 
silage  can  be  used,  but  judging  from  the 
limited  experience  of  sheep  feeders  who 
have  used  it  in  this  way,  the  probability 
of  losses  from  overfeeding  are  not  les- 
sened with  it  as  with  the  dry  rough- 
ages. A  combination  of  one-eighth  pound 
cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  per  head  per 
day  and  all  the  corn  silage  and  oat 
straw  the  lambs  want,  will  give  better 
results  than  silage  alone.  The  cotton- 
seed or  linseed  meal  should  be  fed  with 
the  silage. 

Estimates  indicate  that  lambs  will  eat 
more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  pound 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  per  head  per 
day  in  racks  placed  in  the  cornfield. 
They  might  eat  more  if  driven  to  the 
dry  lot  at  night  and  given  free  access 
to  the  hay.  Little  is  known  as  to  the 
amounts  of  straw  and  silage  they  will 
eat,  but  they  probably  will  not  consume 
more  than  one-fourth  pound  of  straw 
and  one  pound  of  silage. 

If  there  is  a  normal  amount  of  pas- 
ture and  forage  in  the  fields,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  feed  any  other 
roughage  for  the  first  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  feeding  period.  In  case  nothing 
but  very  succulent  forage  is  available, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  put  dry 
roughage  in  racks  where  the  lambs  can 
get  to  it  whenever  they  want  it.  It 
will  help  in  preventing  scours,  and  for 
this  purpose  straw  seems  to  be  as  good 
as  hay. 

It  is  best  to  move  the  lambs  from  an 
old  to  a  new  area  in  the  cornfield  before 
they  have  entirely  consumed  the  corn  on 
the  old  area.  If  this  is  not  done,  they 
will  be  forced  to  hunt  for  feed,  and  as 
it  becomes  scarce  they  will  not  get 
enough  to  produce  the  desirable  rate  of 
gain.  In  fact,  it  is  advisable  to  use  one 
pig  to  every  ten  lambs  to  clean  up  after 
them.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  allow 
shoats  and  lambs  to  feed  together  on 
the  same  area.  By  using  this  combina- 
tion of  animals  very  little  of  the  corn 
is  wasted. 


Using  Lighter  Beef 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  run  of  beef 
cattle  in  July,  it  was  absorbed  at  high 
prices,  indicating  the  great  demand  for 
beef.  With  the  opening  of  August,  how- 
ever, the  half-fat  undesirable  cattle  were 
being  forced  on  the  market  because  of 
dried-up  pastures  and  failing  water  sup- 
plies, and  the  market  for  this  class  of 
cattle  was  flooded.  Appeals  to  the  Food 
Administration  for  an  outlet  for  this 
kind  of  beef  brought  relief  through  a 
withdrawal  of  restrictions  on  serving 
beef  and  the  buying  of  lighter  carcases 
for  the  army.  The  Food  Administration, 
however,  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
urging  increased  consumption  of  beef, 
asking  rather  that  the  public  accept  the 
light  weight  beef  so  as  to  furnish  an 
outlet  for  the  kind  of  stock  being  forced 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  sav- 
ing the  heavier  beef  for  our  soldiers  and 
our  Allies.  "The  desire  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  present,"  the  statement 
adds,  "is  not  primarily  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  beef  as  a  whole,  but  to 
induce   a   preference   in    favor   of  the 


Come  to  Topeka  for 
THE  KANSAS  FREE  FAIR 


September  9  to  14 


'S 
it 


The  greatest  gathering  of  food  producers  in  the  West. 
A  farmers'  celebration  of  immense  crop  production  and 
meat  raising  coupled  with  entertainment,  education, 
patriotism. 

A  Victory  Show  from  start  to  finish.  Every  farmer  has 
had  a  share  in  producing.  Every  farmer  should  spend 
the  week  in  Topeka  to  see  the  exhibits  of  others. 

Kansas  Contribution  to  the  Winning  of  the  War. 

A  Conference  of  Kansas  Farmers. 

A  Great  Congress  of  Agricultural  Endeavor. 

United  States  War  Exhibit — Tractor  Demonstration — 
Million  Dollar  Stock  Show — $30,000  in  premiums — Four 
days  of  horse  racing — Coney  Island  Midway  attrac- 
tions— two  days  Automobile  racing — Educational  and 
Patriotic  features  every  day.  Stupendous  War  Spec- 
tacle every  night.  Three  concert  bands — The  Modocs 
Vaudeville  Stars — Automobile  Show. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  and  Uncle  Sam  Join  Hands 


$30,000 
In  Premiums 


$1,000,000 
Stock  Show 


Ii.  M.  PE.\WELL,  President 


PHIL.  EASTMAN",  Secretary 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL 

KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

HUTCHINSON,  SEPTEMBER  14-21,  1918 
The  Big  Annual  Event  of  the  Great  Southwest 

Organized  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.    Conducted  by  the'  State 
.  Board  of  Agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  —  INSPIRATIONAL  —  ENTERTAINING 

A  Great  Live  Stock  Show  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm,  Orchard,  Garden 
or  the  Home.    The  Greatest  Entertainment  offered  in  the  year, 
both  day  and  night. 

"THE  WORLD'S  WAR" 
An   Unprecedented    Pyrotechnic   Spectacle,    Five  Nights 

Grand  Music  and  Clean  Vaudeville  and  Animal  Shows.    Horse  Racing  four 
days.   Automobile  Racing  two  days. 
Send  for  catalog  and  make  your  entries  early.   For  information,  write 

H.  S.  THOMPSON,  Pres.  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secy. 


lighter  weight  cattle  of  which  we  have 
an  abnormal  surplus.  This  will  bring 
about  a  conservation  of  the  heavier  cat- 
tle needed  for  our  soldiers  and  for  ex- 
port to  our  Allies.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  afford  a  measure  of  protection 
through  increased  outlet  for  cattle  rais- 
ers in  the  drouth-infected  areas."  Mr. 
Cotton  is  now  accepting  435-pound  car- 
casses for  our  army  purchases,  and  is 
urging  the  navy  and  marine  corps  to 
use  the  lighter  weight  beef  also.  Mr. 
Cotton  cabled  from  Europe  that  every- 
thing possible  was  being  done  to  con- 
vince allied  buyers  of  the  necessity  of 
using  more  light  weight  carcasses. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  be- 
coming panicky  on  the  live-stock  situa- 
tion. The  demand  for  meat  is  certain 
to  continue,  and  many  feeders,  by  being 
able  to  utilize  the  forage  grown  to  the 
best  advantage  possible,  can  carry  cattle 
to  heavier  weights.  There  is  still  time 
for  an  immense  growth  of  late  feed  as 


ABSo 

»  TRADE  MA 


RBINE 


TRADE  MARK  RE 6. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  SO  % 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABS0RBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
mocits.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles  x 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
SI.  2  5  t  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.   Book   Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  211  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mast. 

a  result  of  late  summer  and  early  fall 
rains. 


Those  who  dare  all  must  share  all. 
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August  24,  1918 


Get  That  Extra  Profit 

SAVE  stable  manure.  It's  worth  a  lot  of 
money  now.  Either  spread  it  when  it's 
fresh  and  contains  all  its  fertility,  or  pile  it 
where  the  losses  will  be  smallest,  and  spread 
i  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Balance  it  with  phosphate 
if  necessary,  spread  a  little  on  many  acres  rather 
than  much  on  a  few,  but  don't  waste  a  single  lump. 
Stable  manure  is  working  capital.  With  it  you  can  get 
bigger,  better  crops  off  the  acresyour  present  help  can 
handle.  Waste  it,  or  neglect  it,  and  you  are  losing  an  easy, 
handsome  profit,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a  new 

Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 

These  machines  do  the  kind  of  spreading  that  has  been 
proved  most  profitable.  They  are  all  low,  light  draft,  narrow 
box,  wide  spreading  machines,  made  in  three  handy  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large.  They  spread  a  full  load  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  in  an  even  coat  that  extends  well  beyond 
the  rear  wheel  tracks. 

Stable  manure,  properly  handled,  will  increase  the  crop 
production  from  any  soil.  Buy  one  of  these  spreaders  and 
get  that  extra  profit.  See  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer's 
place  of  business  or  write  us  for  spreader  information  you 
ought  to  have. 

international  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated} 
CHICAGO  V  -USA 


Champion  Deeriag 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a  scarcity  of 
farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the 
United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as  soon  as 
our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian.  Those  who  respond 
to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from  Canadian 
Boundary  Points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to  all  Harvest 
Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission  into  Canada  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  wages,  railway  rates  and 
routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Branches  at  Dodge  City,  Hays,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Parsons,  Topeka  or 

Wichita. 


$38 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  I 


2 


Junior  No.  2.%.   Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  f  oar  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 

«nivc.eSirc  mil  Earns  ita  own  cost  and  ^125.000' 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  ft  saves 
fo  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog1-  folder  and  "direct-  from- 
factor;"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

flLBM16H-PagR  CO.,  2V81  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICftSO 


Must  Count  Dry  Period 

If  your  cow  has  a  dry  period  during 
the  record  year,  you  cannot  count  that 
out.  In  regular  dairy  farming  you 
would  have  to  stand  the  expense  of  the 
dry  period  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
count  it  out  of  the  club  year.  When  a 
club  member's  cow  has  a  dry  period  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  feed  record  must  be 


kept  just  the  same  as  when  she  is  being 
milked.  Of  course  the  record  for  that 
period  will  show  a  loss,  since  there  will 
be  no  product  to  sell.  You  have  to  feed 
the  cow  through  this  period,  however, 
and  in  the  year's  work  the  cost  of  the 
feed  during  this  time  is  charged  up 
against  her.  Of  course  some  of  the 
members  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
cows  freshen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
record  year  and  thus  can  milk  them  for 
twelve  months  without  having  a  dry 
period,  providing  they  happen  to  be  cows 
that  will  milk  that  long  and  they  were 
not  bred  too  quickly  after  being  fresh. 

A  long  lactation  period  is  always  de- 
sirable in  a  dairy  cow.  The  reason  some 
cows  are  so  unprofitable  is  that  they 
go  dry  for  three  or  four  months  each 
year.  The  cows  that  milk  almost  the 
year  round  are  nearly  always  profit- 
able. A  real  dairy  cow  seldom  goes  dry 
more  than  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  some 
dairy  cows  will  hardly  go  dry  at  all. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Dairy  Farming  in  War  Time 


HE  dairy  farmer  who  performs  his 
duty  as  such  is  doing  his  share  in 
winning  the  war.  Dairy  products 
are  now  needed  more  than  ever  be- 
fore to  supply  our  European  allies  with 
one  of  their  most  popular  foods  and  also 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  demand 
here  at  home. 

The  dairy  cow  is  excelled  by  no  other 
farm  animal  in  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  human  food.  A  good  dairy  cow 
will  produce  four  times  as  much  human 
food  from  the  same  amount  of  feeds  as 
will  the  beef  steer.  She  will  convert 
rough  forages,  unfit  for  human  food, 
into  milk,  a  most  nutritious  and  health- 
ful food. 

Milk  is  a  complete  food,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  children  and 
an  excellent  food  for  grown  people.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  growing  ani- 
mals cannot  live  without  the  growth- 
stimulating  element  found  in  but  few 
foods  but  found  abundantly  in  milk  and 
milk  products,  particularly  in  butter. 
The  fact  that  butter  is  richest  of  all 
foods  in  this  element  makes  it  indis- 
pensable as  the  so-called  butter  substi- 
tutes contain  nothing  at  all  or  a  very 
limited  amount  of  this  element. 

Milk  being  high  in  protein,  is  a  splen- 
did substitute  for  meat,  which  we  are 
again  asked  to  conserve.  One  quart  of 
average  milk  is  equal  in  food  value  to 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  meat.  One 
pound  of  ordinary  cheese  is  equal  in 
food  value  to  nearly  two  pounds  of  meat. 
A  pound  of  cottage  cheese  is  equal  in 
food  value  to  a  pound  of  any  kind  of 
meat. 

Fat  is  one  of  the  valuable  foodstuffs 
of  war  times  which  the  cow  produces. 
Because  of  its  concentrated  form,  fat  is 
used  extensively  by  the  Government 
both  for  export  and  domestic  use.  Be- 
cause of  its  richness  in  the  growth- 
stimulating  element  it  is  unexcelled  for 
food  by  any  other  fat.  A  good  cow  will 
produce  more  fat  in  one  year  than  a 
steer  will  in  a  lifetime. 

The  following  table  showing  the  in- 
crease in  exports  of  dairy  products  dur- 
ing the  war  despite  the  scarcity  of  ship- 
ping facilities,  illustrates  the  importance 
of  dairy  products  during  the  war. 

Pounds  in     Pounds  in 
1914  1917 

Cheese   2,427,577  66,087,213 

Butter   3,695,597  26,835,092 

Condensed  milk ..  10,209,082  259,102,213 

Not  only  will  the  American  farmer  be 
called  upon  to  supply  the  European  na- 
tions with  dairy  products  now  and  for 
years  after  the  war  is  over;  but  he  will 
also  be  called  upon  to  furnish  breeding 
stock  to  replenish  the  European  herds  of 
which  millions  have  been  killed  for  the 
lack  of  feed. — W.  E.  Peterson,  Exten- 
sion Service,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Cow  Off  Feed 

In  handling  dairy  cows  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  abrupt  changes  of 
feed  sometimes  cause  trouble.  Heavy 
milkers  are  more  apt  to  get  off  feed  than 
poor  milkers.  A  good  dairy  cow  must 
have  a  good  appetite  and  eat  a  lot  of 
feed.  Glen  Romig  has  had  an  experience 
just  recently  that  has  cost  him  quite  a 
little  milk  because  his  cow  got  too  much 
silage  to  eat.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  wrhen  the  grass  was  good 
he  stopped  feeding  her  silage,  but  when 
the  grass  dried  up  he  began  the  silage 
again  and  he  thinks  he  fed  too  much 
at  first  for  she  was  sick  and  off  feed 
for  several  days.  He  has  not  yet  got 
her  back  to  Avhat  she  was  giving  before 
the  change  of  feed.  When  he  make  the 
change,  which  was  about  the  middle  of 
July,  she  was  giving  about  twenty-two 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  He  has  now  got 
her  back  to  sixteen  pounds  and  does  not 
expect  her  to  do  any  better. 

Any  sort  of  a  change  of  feed  should 
be  made  gradually.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant if  it  is  a  feed  the  cow  likes  espe- 
cially well.  Some  cows  seem  particu- 
larly liable  to  digestive  troubles. 

Time  to  Weigh  Milk 

Gary  Cook,  of  Leavenworth  County, 
who  made  his  last  payment  on  his  cow 
in  June,  told  the  county  agent,  Mr. 
Chapman,  that  it  took  on  an  average 
five  minutes  a  day  to  weigh  the  milk. 
This  is  not  much  when  the  value  of  his 
records  is  considered.  Just  at  present 
the  question  he  is  trying  to  decide  is 


whether  to  sell  this  cow  and  buy  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  or  to  keep  her  as  a  basis 
for  his  herd.  The  other  cows  on  the 
place  are  Holsteins,  and  Gary  feels  that 
a  grade  is  always  a  grade,  while  the 
pure-bred  will  produce  pure-breds  that 
will  be  of  more  value  and  cost  no  more 
to  keep. 

Beside  the  financial  benefits  received 
from  his  investment,  Gary  has  been  very 
materially  helped  in  an  educational  way 
by  keeping  the  records.  His  father  says 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
his  ability  to  handle  his  school  work, 
since  he  has  taken  up  this  project. 

Good  July  Record 

We  have  just  been  looking  over  the 
July  record  of  Melvern  Lee,  of  Emporia. 
In  spite  of  the  continued  dry  and  hot 
weather,  his  cow  gave  more  milk  and 
produced  considerably  more  butter  fat  in 
July  than  in  June.  His  net  profit  for 
the  month  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat 
and  the  uniform  schedule  of  feed  prices 
is  twelve  dollars.  He  writes  that  the 
grass  is  all  dried  up  but  his  cow  seems 
to  be  doing  exceptionally  well.  She 
produced  over  forty-two  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  in  July,  which  is  not  bad  for  a 
two-year-old  heifer  that  has  been  milk- 
ing since  last  October.  He  is  feeding 
her  alfalfa  hay,  and  shorts  for  grain. 

July  Honor  Roll 

Because  the  tests  were  sent  out  quite 
late  this  month  we  extended  the  time 
for  sending  in  records  several  days  be- 
yond the  tenth.  However,  we  are  sorry 
to  say  quite  a  number  failed  to  get  their 
records  in  on  time.  Some  of  the  cows 
are  dry  now.  Do  not  forget  that  your 
feed  records  should  be  sent  in  anyway, 
and  if  your  cow  is  not  giving  milk,  you 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  test  before 
sending  in  your  feed  record,  so  it  can 
be  sent  promptly  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Those  who  got  their  records  in 
in  good  time  were: 

Harold  Bentz 

Claude  Carter 

Gary  Cook 

Floyd  Gerardy 

Marion  M.  Lee 

Emma  Lenhert 

Theresa  O'Mara 

Glen  Romig 
r  Roland  E.  Roney 

Hazel  Shriver 


Contest  Almost  Finished 

Only  one  month  more  of  the  contest, 
and  that  will  be  gone  before  we  know 
it!  We  hope  every  Dairy  Club  member 
will  do  his  best  to  finish  up  the  work 
in  good  shape,  and  we  would  be  glad  in- 
deed if  every  one  of  those  who  kept  rec- 
ords during  the  month  of  August  and 
those  who  are  keeping  records  in  Sep- 
tember would  make  a  special  effort  to 
have  their  records  for  these  two  months 
in  on  time.  Of  course  quite  a  number 
have  already  completed  their  year's  rec- 
ord because  they  began  earlier  in  the 
year,  but  let's  try  to  have  the  full  num- 
ber of  those  left  on  our  Honor  Roll  these 
last  two  months. 

We  got  a  letter  that  pleased  us  the 
other  day.  One  of  our  boys  who  did 
good  work  up  to  the  first  of  the  year 
had  not  sent  in  a  record  since.  We  did 
not  get  any  answer  to  our  letters  to 
him  and  finally  stopped  writing,  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  dropped  out  of  the  club 
for  some  reason.  But  it  seems  that  he 
has  been  turning  in  his  records  to  his 
bank  all  this  time,  and  they  sent  them 
to  us  all  in  one  bunch.  The  only  thing 
we  regretted  was  that  we  did  not  get 
them  in  time  so  we  coxild  have  placed 
his  name  on  our  Honor  Roll.  We  wish 
some  of  the  others  that  we  have  not 
heard  from  for  some  time  would  sur- 
prise us  the  same  way.  This  is  almost 
your  last  chance.  Can't  you  send  in 
vour  back  records? 


Out  of  the  last  harvest  the  American 
people,  by  abstinence,  saved  140,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  feed  the  hungry 
allied  nations;  and  these  same  people 
are  going  to  stay  right  on  the  sugar  job 
and  see  it  through. 

Restaurants  and  hotels  are  restricted 
to  two  pounds  of  sugar  for  every  ninety 
meals  served.  This  includes  sugar  for 
kitchen  as  well  as  table  use. 
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Interesting  War  Items 
Red  Cross  Men  Not  Slackers 


nN  response  to  queries  from  several 
of  the  Red  Cross  divisions  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  the  national  or- 
ganization with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  men  within  the  draft 
age,  the  acting  general  manager  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  made 
the  statement  that  such  men  are 
not  accepted  either  for  foreign  service 
or  for  service  in  camps  and  cantonments 
in  this  country  unless  they  have  been 
placed  in  Class  5,  Section  G,  because  of 
physical  disability,  and,  furthermore, 
unless  the  disability  is  visual.  This  re- 
moves all  question  as  to  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  should 
be  in  the  army,  as  at  a  glance  it  can 
be  seen  that  they  would  not  be  quali- 
fied for  such  service. 

"Our  policy  in  respect  to  enrolling 
such  men  at  Division  Headquarters  is  as 
follows,"  said  the  acting  general  man- 
ager: "The  Red  Cross  has  never  asked 
for  the  exemption  of  anyone  and  does 
not  expect  to  do  so.  Therefore  any  man 
bo  enrolled  at  division  headquarters  is 
nevertheless  in  all  respects  subject  to 
the  draft." 


Protection  for  War  Pictures 

To  safeguard  the  valuable  collection  of 
photographic  negatives  and  the  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  moving  picture  films  of 
the  present  war,  the  War  Department 
has  authorized  the  building  in  Washing- 
ton of  fireproof  storage  vaults. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  historical 
division  of  the  general  staff  thousands 
of  still  and  moving  pictures  have  been 
taken,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  historical  rec- 
ord. These  have  been  stored  in  various 
places  in  Washington.  As  thousands  of 
dollars  have  already  been  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  negatives  and  many  more  thou- 
sands of  pictures  are  yet  to  be  taken,  the 
need  for  fire-proof  storage  became  man- 
ifest. 

The  vaults  will  be  located  in  one 
building,  but  between  them  will  be  built 
fireproof  walls.  The  doors  of  the  vault 
will  also  be  fireproof.  For  the  proper 
preservation  of  the  negatives,  the  vaults 
will  be  so  constructed  that  ventilation 
and  a  fairly  even  temperature  will  be 
maintained. 


Negro  Nurses  for  Negro  Troops 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  War 
Department  to  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  which  will  enable  colored  nurses 
who  have  been  registered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  serve  their  own  race 
in  the  army.  A  total  of  about  thirty- 
eight  thousand  colored  troops  are  sta- 
tioned at  base  hospitals  in  this  country 
and  colored  nurses  will  be  assigned  to 
these  hospitals.  General  Pershing  has 
been  asked  by  cable  whether  the  services 
of  colored  nurses  can  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage among  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces. 


Must  Not  Write  to  Strangers 

Because  of  the  danger  of  inadvertently 
communicating  valuable  military  infor- 
mation to  the  enemy  and  the  necessity 
of  closing  every  possible  gate  against 
enemy  propaganda,  the  strictest  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  correspondence 
of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  For 
this  reason  all  officers  and  men  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  War  Department 
to  insert  advertisements  or  letters  in 
any  publication  inviting  strangers  to 
communicate  with  them,  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  strangers  in  response 
to  advertisements  or  other  invitations. 
Officers  in  command  of  troops  are  directed 
not  to  furnish  names  of  men  to  any  per- 
sons who  attempt  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  soldiers  with  whom  they 
are  not  personally  acquainted. 

You  Are  Not  Alone 

One  of  the  inspiring  items  in  a  column 
in  Doctor  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  church 
calendar  headed  "Some  Things  Seen, 
Heard,  and  Read  by  the  Minister  Last 
Week,"  is  that  which  follows: 

"Have  seen  a  good  many  people  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  life  bravely  and  qui- 
etly. They  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  there  are  'others.'  Your  lad  is  not 
the  only  one.    You  are  touching  elbows 


with  a  world  grief.  Misery  does  not 
'love  company,'  but  rightly  borne  it 
learns  how  to  share  the  load  with  others. 
Selfish  sorrow  is  as  selfish  as  selfish 
pleasure." 


Ointment  for  Gas  Burns 

A  neutralizing  ointment  to  protect  our 
soldiers  from  the  mustard  gas  is  now ' 
being  prepared  in  quantities  greater 
than  the  demand  for  it.  The  first 
month's  shipment  of  this  ointment  con- 
sisted of  800,000  tubes. 

It  is  a  new  preparation  made  after  a 


formula  prepared  by  chemists  connected 
with  the  Chemical  Welfare  Section. 
Rubbed  on  the  body  before  a  gas  attack, 
it  has  the  power  to  neutralize  the  pois- 
onous effects  of  mustard  gas. 

For  the  protection  of  the  special  men 
whose  duty  is  to  clear  trenches  of  all 
traces  of  the  gases,  special  underwear  is 
now  being  provided.  These  suits  are 
chemically  treated  and  neutralize  poison- 
ous gases. 

Men  are  being  thoroughly  trained  in 
gas  defense,  so  that  every  soldier  who 
enters  the  zone  of  fire  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  measures  of  gas  defense. 
Every  man  is  drilled  in  the  adjustment 
of  his  gas  mask  before  he  is  subjected 
to  a  gas  test,  either  here  or  overseas. 


Gas  Masks  Protect  Soldiers 

Protection  against  any  of  the  gases 
now  in  use  by  the  Germans  is  given  to 
American  soldiers  by  the  masks  now 
being  worn.    Statements  that  American 


masks  do  not  protect  soldiers  from  the 
effects  of  mustard  gaa  are  not  war- 
ranted. 

The  masks  now  worn  will  protect  sol- 
diers as  long  as  they  are  required  to  re- 
main in  areas  drenched  by  gas.  The 
clothing  worn  by  the  soldiers  will  resist 
the  effects  of  the  gas  for  a  normal  period. 

Age  Limits  in  New  Draft 

Regarding  age  limits  of  the  new  draft, 
secretary  Baker  says  in  a  press  inter- 
view :  "All  the  possible  combinations  of 
age  limits  were  carefully  studied,  and  it 
was  found  that  in  order  to  get  the  men 
into  Class  1  for  the  program  proposed, 
eighteen  to  forty-five  was  necessary. 
The  bill  when  introduced,  however,  will 
contain  a  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  call  men  out  of  Class  1  by 
classes,  according  to  ages,  so  that  if  it 
is  found  possible  the  men  between  eigh- 
teen and  nineteen  will  be  called  out 
later  than  the  older  men  who  are  found 
eligible  to  Class  1." 


Why,  En-ar-co 
National  Motor  Oil 
Should  Be  Your 
Preference 


"Scientific 
Refining" 


litmmmuiiuuuimii 


"Willi 


pi 


Scientific-Refining 

\NLIKE1  things  mechanical,  lubricants  can-* 
not  be  made  alike  from  day  to  day  except 
as  the  workmen  are  trained  to  their  tasks. 
But  <oils  must  be  free  from  quality  fluctuation  if 
Sthey*  are  to  give  satisfaction. 

Little  skill  is  needed  in  distilling  water. ~  Steam  tflal 
(escapes  through  a  tea-kettle  spout,  if  caught  and  con* 
densed,  would  be  pure  water  —  distilled  water.  Impurities 
would  remain  as  scale  in  the  kettle. 

Refining  processes  are  similar.  But  Here,  skill  plays  % 
most  important  part.  Extreme  heat  is  applied  to  huge, 
25,000  gallon  stills  of  crude  oil.  The  vapors  that  arise  arej 
condensed,  re-distilled,  further  refined  and  filtered.  Only 
men  of  proved  ability  are  assigned  to  this  work, 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

Made  by  Graduate  Workmen 

En-ar-co  workmen  must  pass  the  rigid  tests  of  scien- 
tific instructors  and  efficiency  engineers.  Processing  and 
purification  standards  have  been  set.  Well  defined  grades, 
of  instruction  have  been  provided.  And  every  work«» 
man  strives  for  perfection,  for  thus  he  attains  his 
master  degree. 

These  methods  produce  a  lubricant  of  un- 
varied quality.   It  is  always  clean  and  pure, 
and  will  perform  its  function  properly  every 
day.    Regardless  of  the  motor  you  use, 
your  investment  demands  that  you  lu- 
bricate with  oil  made  by  "men  who 
know"  —  graduate  workmen.  That 
oil  bears  the  En-ar-co  label. 


Tractors,  Automobiles,  Aero- 
planes, Trucks  and  Motor  Boats  give 
better  service  and  last  longer  when 
lubricated  with  En-ar-co  National 
Motor  Oil. 

"Send  For  FREE 
Handy  Oil  Can 

Get  this  long-spouted  can 
that  enables  you  to  oil  the 
bard-to-reach  places.  (83) 


Sent 
FREE 

'  The  National  0 
Refining  Co.,  0 
_   1540RoseBldg.  * 
*  Cleveland.  Ohio  * 

*    .  0 

9     I  own      ^ 

f  Give  name  above]  ^ 
r   automobile  or  tractor  0 
and  enclose  one3-cent  0 
•~//0  stamp.  Send  me  Handy  p 
r/0  Oil  Can  Free.  Please  give  a 
nearest  shipping  point  in  f 
-  state  and  quote  prices  on  J 
,  items  I  have  marked.  1  will  be  ' 

Jo  the  market  a  boot  .   .......  J 


(Give  date  above) 


lose.. 


.gals,  gasoline  per  year  0 
I  use...  gab.  motor  Til  per  year  p 
t  ure — lbs.  axle  grease  per  year  0 
auto  grease  per  year.     I  cse..  gals,  kero-  0 


seae  per  year. 
My  same  S» 


 ?ostoffleo — ~. 


The  National 

Braaeli  Otllces  la  77  CUlea 


Refining  Company 

General  Otllces;  Cleveland.  Ohio 


gals,  tractor  oil  per  year,  p 

   0 

0 

-  p 

Bematr—  --   State-  0 

Tea**  of  CutOut— Mall  Today 

NOTE:  This  cam  will  not  be  sent  unless  ]0tL 

Ktvemakp  «J  joutaato  or  trocure. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Girls!  War 

Creates  Great 
Chances  for  You! 


Men  Stenographers,  Ac- 
countants and  Private 
Secretaries  are  enlisting 
by  the  thousands.  Their 
places  must  be  filled.  This 
is  women's  great  opportunity. 
This  is  women's  duty.  Follow 
the  example  of  Miss  S.  Wass- 
mann.  She  graduated  from 


MISS  S. 
WASSMANN 


Gem  City 
Business  College 

Quincy,  Illinois 
America's  Greateit  Commercial  School 

Today  she  is  Private  Secretary  of  Illinois 
Industrial  Board.  Salary  $1260  per  annum. 

We  can  fit  you  for  an 


Established 
1870 


Musselman  Building: 


excellent  position  in 
business,  for  civil 
service  examina- 
tions, for  a  good  pay- 
ing secretaryship  or 
f  orcommercial  teach- 
ing. Send  for  beauti- 
fully illustrated  Year 
Book.  Write  now,  for 
good  positions  are 
waiting. 

D.  L*  Mnsselman,  Pres. 

Lock  Box  24 
Qnlncy      >  Illinois 


$125  22  JOB  you 

We  will  make  of  you  a  good  bookkeeper-stenogra- 
pher-penman BY  MAIL  at  1-6  cost  of  course  at  col- 
lege; will  secure  for  you  $85-to-$125-a-month  posi- 
tion or  REFUND  your  money.  Business  men  indorse 
our  EIGHT  WEEKS'  Civil-Service-Mercantile-Book- 
keeping Course,  Government  approves  our  Civil- Serv- 
ice-Bookkeeping Set;  about  85  per  cent  of  Govern- 
ment stenographers  write  our  Shorthand.  More  than 
300.000  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  bankers,  owe  their 
success  to  our  Home-Study  Courses,  Write  right  now 
ORAUGHON'S  COLLEGE,  Drawer  1 00. Nashville,  Tenn. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCH  00  L 
Desk  F  Topcka,  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OTTA  WAJ  /CANS.  FREE 

NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
With  Instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
When  ordering.  Addres*  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Fanner,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


There  is  no  alibi  provided  against  the 
penalties  for  violating  Nature's  physical 
laws. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Electricity  in  Housework 


OW  do  you  do  your  washing  and 
your  housecleaning?  You  do  not, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  wash- 
board and  the  hand  broom  and 
scrub  brush  that  your  grandmother 
used.  That  would  be  as  foolish  and 
inefficient  as  for  your  husband  to  hoe 
his  corn  by  hand  and  harvest  his  wheat 
with  a  scythe,  as  was  done  in  his  grand- 
father's time.  But  are  you  making  a 
judicious  use  of  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment?  The  farmer  of  today  uses 
the  disk  harrow,  the  threshing  machine, 
the  mower,  the  binder,  the  tractor,  and 
any  number  of  modern  devices.  These 
implements  cost  more  than  those  used 
a  generation  ago,  but  they  accomplish 
more.  He  couldn't  do  the  work  Uncle 
Sam  expects  of  him  without  them. 
Neither  can  you  meet  the  heavy  demands 
on  your  time  and  strength  without  the 
aid  of  modern  labor-saving  machinery. 

Housekeeping  is  not  the  simple  thing 
it  used  to  be,  and  in  these  war  times 
when  so  many  of  the  women  are  taking 
the  places  of  men  it  is  even  harder  than 
usual  to  get  help  with  the  work  of  the 


At  the  same  time  it  will  turn  the  grind- 
stone, the  cream  separator,  and  the  feed 
cutter,  pump  water,  and  do  a  hundred 
helpful  chores  on  the  farm. 

Most  Kansas  people,  however,  will 
have  to  manufacture  their  electricity 
with  a  gasoline  engine,  just  as  we  are 
already  doing  for  our  automobiles.  The 
majority  of  country  home  electric  sys- 
tems are  very  similar  to  the  electric 
system  employed  on  the  modern  gaso- 
line-driven automobile.  The  gasoline  en- 
gine used  for  the  home  electric  system 
is  larger  than  the  automobile  engine,  but 
is  more  simple,  because  the  necessity  for 
economizing  on  space  and  weight  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  ruggedness 
capable  of  withstanding  extremely  severe 
service  conditions  introduces  complica- 
tions into  the  construction  of  the  auto- 
mobile engine  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
home  plant. 

Like  the  automobile  engine,  the  home 
electric  plant  can  be  used  to  furnish 
both  light  and  power.  Most  country 
home  electric  outfits  are  supplied  with 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engine,  generator, 


GASOLINE  AND  ELECTRICITY  DOING  THE  WASHING.- 

STJCH  AN  OUTFIT 


-EVEN  A  CHILD  CAN  OPERATE 


household.  The  way  out,  for  the  house- 
wife as  well  as  for  the  farmer,  is  through 
the  use  of  modern  equipment  which  will 
lighten  her  labor  and  increase  her  effi- 
ciency. 

Of  the  many  inventions  for  this  pur- 
pose probably  none  is  more  helpful  than 
some  way  of  lightening  the  drudgery  of 
washday,  "blue  Monday"  in  so  many 
homes.  A  most  satisfactory  means  of 
doing  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
serving time  and  strength  and  of  in- 
creasing the  durability  of  the  clothes,  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Both  vasher 
and  wringer  are  operated  by  an  electric 
motor  which  does  the  work  quickly  and 
well.  The  wringer  is  permanently  at- 
tached to  a  movable  framework  which 
slides  easily  from  the  machine  to  either 
tub  and  back  again.  The  clothes  may 
be  wrung  from  the  washer  into  the  rins- 
ing tub,  then  into  the  bluing  tub,  and 
from  there  into  the  basket  ready  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  line.  The  wringer 
can  be  used  for  the  last  two  operations 
while  the  machine  is  washing  another 
tubful  of  clothes. 

The  fortunate  farmer  who  has  water 
power  running  to  waste  can  install  an 
electric  plant  of  his  own  to  furnish  elec- 
tricity for  both  home  and  farm  use  with 
practically  no  expense  after  the  initial 
cost.  This  will  light  the  home  and  the 
barn,  furnish  power  for  a  vacuum  cleaner 
which  does  the  work  more  thoroughly 
than  is  possible  with  a  broom  as  well  as 
more  quickly  and  easily,  heat  your  iron 
on  ironing  day,  and  if  you  wish  run 
your  sewing  machine  and  electric  fan. 


storage  battery,  and  switchboard.  The 
engine  is  usually  an  improved  form  of 
the  type  at  present  in  extended  use  for 
driving  pumps,  operating  washing  ma- 
chines, running  churns,  etc.  Its  opera- 
tion is  simple;  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
do  more  than  supply  fuel  and  oil  as 
required. 

The  storage  battery,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  a  reservoir  for  the  storage  of 
electricity  supplied  by  the  generator. 
When  the  engine  is  running,  lamps,  small 
motors,  or  other  appliances  receive  their 
current  direct  from  the  generator  and 
if  more  energy  is  generated  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  appliances,  the  surplus  is 
stored  in  the  battery  for  future  use. 
When  the  engine  is  not  running,  the 
energy  which  has  been  stored  in  the 
battery  is  available,  and  there  is  no  in- 
terruption of  service. 

In  size,  these  outfits  range  from  about 
500  watts  upward.  For  the  usual  coun- 
try home  consisting  of  seven  or  eight 
rooms  with  bathroom,  attic,  and  base- 
ment, a  plant  with  a  generator  capacity 
of  750'  watts  will  provide  ample  energy 
for  lighting  the  house  and  outbuildings, 
and  will  permit  the  use  of  an  electric 
iron,  small  motors,  or  a  toaster  during 
the  daytime  when  the  lighting  system 
is  not  in  use  or  when  not  more  than  a 
few  lights  are  used. 


If  the  voice  of  appetite  is  better  un- 
derstood than  the  voice  of  the  soul,  it 
is  because  it  has  received  more  atten- 
tion.— Youth's  Companion. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8899 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  3G, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
dainty  lingerie  waist  has  come  into  its  own 
again  this  season.  The  waist  is  a  very 
simple  t-ype  of  lingerie  waist,  for  it  is  semi- 
tailored.  The  draped  revers  are  attached  to 
the  small  roll  collar.  No.  8892 — Ladies' 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Two  kinds  of  voile 
or  taffeta  and  organdie  may  be  combined 
to  make  this  delightful  afternoon  dress. 
The  overblouse  is  cut  in  shallow  pointed 
outline,  and  straight  suspenders  of  the  ma- 
terial are  attached  at  the  points.  The 
three-gored  skirt  closes  at  center  front  and 
is  softly  gathered  all  around  the  slightly 
raised  waistline.  No.  8926 — Girls'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  odd 
draping  of  this  distinctive  little  dress  gives 
it  an  effect  which  is  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. The  neck  is  cut  square  at  the  front 
and  high  at  the  back.  The  dress  may  be 
made  to  slip  on  over  the  head  or  to  button 
on  the  shoulders. 


No.  8790 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36. 
38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  has  a  graceful  long  collar.  The  sleeves 
may  be  made  either  long  or  short.  The 
long  ones  are  gathered  into  deep  cuffs  or 
the  material.  No.  8769 — Children's  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  one- 
piece  side-plaited  skirt  is  attached  to  the 
plain  waist.  The  sleeves  may  be  made  longr 
or  short.  The  separate  overblouse  is  sleeve- 
less and  slips  on  over  the  head.  No.  8772 — 
Ladies'  One-Fiece  Bungalow  Apron:  Cut  In 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  apron  is  very  easy  to  put  on,  for  it  slips 
over  the  head.  A  belt  of  the  material  gives 
the  apron  a  trim  appearance.  It  may  be 
placed  at  either  high  or  normal  waistline. 


August  24,  1918 

Parental  Responsibility 

From  year  to  year  we  find  every- 
•where  a  constantly  growing  appreciation 
iy  parents  of  their  responsibility.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  a  responsibility  really 
that  puts  blue  specs  on  life  and-  blurs 
the  distant  road,  but  is  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility that  makes  a  father  want 
the  companionship  of  his  son  and  the 
mother  the  companionship  of  her  daugh- 
ter. The  parent  knows  it  cannot  have 
these  things  without  getting  and  hold- 
ing, truly  earning,  the  child's  respect. 

A  man  of  affairs,  the  father  of  three 
boys,  told  me  just  a  few  days  ago  of 
certain  things  he  had  to  do  that  just 
then  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  spare 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  do.  But  he 
said,  "I've  got  to  make  good  with  my 
boys." 

"Making  good"  with  your  children  is 
about  as  good  a  thing  as  any  parent  can 
do.  It  means  "  keeping  a  grip  on  your 
temper,  discretion  in  your  speech,  and 
sunshine  in  your  heart.  And  that  is  a 
scheme  of  life  good  for  you  both. — 
Woman's  World. 
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Try  Tomato  Paste 

The  following  method  of  making  Ital- 
ian tomato  paste  has  been  worked  out 
by  Miss  A.  L.  Marlatt,  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  from  a  recipe  given  her  by 
an  old  Italian  cook.  One  small  jar  of 
the  paste  will  last  indefinitely,  as  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  enough  to  flavor  a  cupful  of 
tomato  sauce. 

Cut  ripe  tomatoes  in  half,  sprinkle 
them  evenly  with  salt,  place  in  a  flat 
pan  or  on  drying  racks  in  a  slow  oven 
or  over  a  range,  or  in  the  sun.  Cover 
the  tomatoes  with  cheesecloth  to  pro- 
tect from  insects,  if  dried  out  of  doors, 
and  allow  them  to  dry  slowly  until  about 
the  consistency  of  peach  butter.  Pack  in 
sterilized  jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
and  seal  with  paraffin. 

"The  special  advantage  of  this  method 
of  keeping  tomatoes  for  winter  use," 
says  Miss  Marlatt,  "is  that  it  takes  so 
few  cans  to  keep  a  great  many  toma- 
toes. This  is  an  important  matter  when 
one  considers  the  number  of  cans  that 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  canning 
season.  Saving  cans  also  saves  space  on 
the  shelves,  and  the  housewife  with  a 
well-stocked  cellar  will  appreciate  this 
point." 


Two  Dresses  in  One 

A  youthful  and  pleasing  design  is 
Ladies'  Dress  No.  8892,  which  may  be 
developed  in  a  variety  of  materials.  A 
dark  wool  dress,  with  the  straps  and 
top  of  overblouse  piped  perhaps  with 
silk,  would  be  serviceable.  For  the 
woman  who  must  make  one  dress  take 
the  place  of  two — and  who  of  us  would 
not  be  glad  to  do  that  in  war  time? — 
a  tailored  waist  of  wash  silk  in  the 
same  color  as  the  skirt  or  any  white 
shirtwaist  may  be  worn  with  the  skirt 
and  overblouse,  making  a  neat  dress  for 
ordinary  wear,  while  a  dainty  blouse  of 
crepe  de  chine,  georgette  crepe,  or  organ- 
die, transforms  it  into  a  suitable  cos- 
tume for  more  formal  affairs. 


The  New  Sugar  Ration 

Divide  two  pounds  of  sugar  by  thirty 
and  you  have  your  new  daily  sugar  ra- 
tion— U/15  ounces,  or  6%  level  teaspoon- 
fuls.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  frac- 
tions will  amount  to  twelve  teaspoonfuls 
•f  sugar. 

Do  a  little  figuring  on  this  new  sugar 
ration  of  two  pounds  for  ninety  meals 
and,  when  you  put  your  head  to  it,  you 
will  find  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
There  is  a  cafeteria  in  the  U.  S,  Food 
Administration  building  that  managed 
to  make  fifty  pounds  of  sugar  do  for 
€,000  meals.  This  ration  covers  the  use 
cf  sugar  for  all  purposes,  including  tea, 
coffee,  desserts  and  in  cooking.  Most 
of  the  desserts  contain  sxich  substitutes 
as  honey,  maple  or  other  syrups;  the 
use  of  white  sugar  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  tea  and  coffee. 

The  cafeteria  has  used  sugar  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  for  120  meals  and  the 
Food  Administration  has  asked  the 
housekeeper  to  cut  to  two  pounds  per 
person  or  one  pound  for  forty-five  meals. 
It  can  be  done. 


Ban  on  Beef  Lifted 

Housekeepers  who  have  been  limiting 
their  beef  consumption  to  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  weekly  for  each  person  are 
for  the  time  being  absolved  from  this 
restriction  by  the  State  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Public  eating  houses  are  also 
allowed  to  serve  meat  at  any  meal, 
though    both    housewives    and  eating 


houses  are  requested  to  continue  to  save 
beef  the  same  as  they  conserve  other 
meats. 

The  request  was  originally  made  that 
the  beef  used  be  limited  to  the  amount 
mentioned  until  the  first  of  September, 
but  this  limitation  has  been  removed  a 
little  earlier  than  was  planned,  for  the 
reason  that  the  drouth  has  made  it  nec- 
essary for  many  cattlemen  to  market 
their  stock  sooner  than  they  would  oth- 
erwise have  done. 


The  amount  of  sugar  now  allowed  for 
canning  is  twenty-five  pounds  for  each 
family.  If  your  canning  needs  justify 
more  sugar,  you  can  get  additional  sup- 
plies by  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
county  food  administrator  or  his  author- 
ized deputy. 

Don't  lie  to  get  sugar.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to  if  you  use  a  part  of  the 
extra  supply  allowed  you  for  canning 
in  some  other  way.  Remember  what 
happened  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for 
keeping  for  their  own  use,  in  violation 
of  their  pledge,  a  part  of  what  should 
have  been  common  property. 

Each  of  us  must  obey  the  rules  of  the 
game.  If  you  wrongfully  take  what  be- 
longs to  someone  else,  he  will  not  get 
enough.  If  your  neighbor  uses  more 
than  his  share,  he  is  stealing  from  you 
as  well  as  from  the  boys  in  France. 


To  Save  Those  Who  Save  Us 

Of  the  work  being  done  in  Red  Cross 
rooms  by  women  all  over  the  country, 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr  writes  the  fol- 
lowing stirring  words : 

"Interminable  folds  of  gauze 
For  those  whom  we  shall  never  see; 
Remember,  when  your  fingers  pause, 
That  every  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
This  whiteness  falls  for  you  and  me. 
Part  of  the  price  that  keeps  us  free 
To  serve  our  own,  that  keeps  us  clean 
From  shame  that  other  women  know, 
O  saviours  whom  we  have  never  seen, 
Forgive  us  that  we  are  so  slow! 
God!  If  that  blood  should  cry  in  vain 
And  we  have  let  our  moments  go." 


Cucumber  Pickles 

Soak  cucumbers  in  brine  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  rinse  and  drain  them. 
Cover  with  vinegar  or  vinegar  mixture 
to  which  has  been  added  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  brown  sugar  for  each  quart  of 
vinegar.  Bring  them  slowly  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Pack  the  pickles  in  a  jar  and 
cover  with  the  vinegar.  Either  of  the 
spiced  vinegar  mixtures  given  below  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  vinegar  and  brown 
sugar  if  preferred : 

Recipe  No.  1 — 

1  quart  vinegar 

1%  teaspoonfuls  whole  black  peppers 

1%  teaspoonfuls  celery  seed 

1%  teaspoonfuls  allspice 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

%  teaspoonful  whole  cloves 

%  teaspoonful  mustard  seed 

1^2  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon  bark 

%  teaspoonful  grated  horseradish 

Recipe  No.  2 — 

1  quart  vinegar 
%  ounce  ginger 

1  teaspoonful  mace 

1  ounce  small  onions 
%  ounce  mustard  seed 

If  the  pickles  have  not  been  soaked  in 
brine,  use  two  ounces  of  salt. 


Quick  Pickles 

Put  cucumbers  in  strong  brine — one- 
half  to  three-fourths  cupful  of  salt  to 
each  quart  of  water.  Bring  them  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point  and  simmer  for  five 
minutes.  Drain  off  the  brine  and  cover 
with  cold  water,  changing  the  water  as 
it  becomes  warm.  Keep  changing  the 
water  until  the  pickles  are  crisp  and 
cold.  Cover  them  with  a  vinegar  mix- 
ture made  by  either  of  the  two  preceding 
recipes. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

Soak  cucumbers  in  brine  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Rinse,  drain,  and  wipe  them 
dry.  Place  in  a  kettle,  and  cover  with 
the  following  vinegar  mixture: 

1  quart  vinegar 

1  cupful  sugar 

8  whole  cloves 

6  allspice 

6  blades  mace 

8  whole  black  peppers 

Heat  the  pickles  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  pack  at  once. 


I  looked  at  my  Brother  with  the  mic- 
roscope of  criticism  and  I  said,  "How 
coarse  my  Brother  is!"  I  looked  at  him 
with  the  telescope  of  scorn  and  I  said, 
"How  small  my  Brother  is!"  Then  I 
looked  in  the  mirror  of  truth  and  I  said, 
"How  like  me  my  Brother  is!" — Bolton 
Hall. 


Among  the  clothes  that  are  "much 
worn"  this  year  are  last  year's. — Eaton 
(Colo.)  Herald. 


Did  you  write  us  that  letter  you  in- 
tended to? 


Roses  in 
Your  Home 


ALL  YEAR 


Beautiful  climbing  roses  of  brilliant  colors,  fragrant  roses 
of  upright  growth,  and  trailing  roses  with  delicate  tints;  all 
yielding  most  delicious  perfume.  Our  New  Collection  of 
Native  American  and  Japanese  Roses  is 

GROWN  FROM  SEED 

The  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  If  grown  in 
the  house  they  will  bloom 
all  the  year  around.  They 
can  be  grown  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  and 
if  taken  inside  for  the 
winter  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  "berries"  of 
these  Native  Roses. 


You  Can  Have  This 
Beautiful  Window -Box 
of  Roses  in  Your  Home 


We  will  send  you  a  big  packet  of  the  seed  of  our  new  Rose 
Collection,  together  with  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
for  making  a  window  box,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  If  you 
take  advantage  now  of  our  liberal  offer,  and  plant  the  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  your  home  the 
year  around.  They  require  very  little  attention,  except  for 
an  occasional  watering. 


Plant  NOW! 
Roses  in  8  Weeks! 


Just  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  us 
one  NEW  TRIAL  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  months  at  25 
cents,  and  we  will  send  you  the  big 
packet  of  Rose  Seed  FREE  and  post- 
paid, with  full  instructions  for  planting. 
Send  today  to 


KANSAS  FARMER, 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  FREE  and  postpaid,  your  big 
packet  of  Native  American  and  Japanese  Rose  Seeds,  with 
instructions  for  planting  and  for  making  the  Window  Box. 

Name  R.  F.  D  


Town  State. 


I  enclose  25  «cents,  for  which  you  will  please  send  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  to  the  following  address : 

Name  .-...^..™.^.t.........  R.  F.  D.  


Town  State. 
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HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Fitting  Poultry  for  Show 


A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 

For  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  advertising  space 
used  at  the  right  time  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Advertising  Means  Quick  Sales 

and  quick  sales,  when  the  offering  is  ready  to  go,  means 
profitable  sales.  The  demand  for  breeding  stock  is  growing. 
It  is  the  opportune  time  to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kansas 
Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost.  Write 
for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now.  It  will  result 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Tour  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  fanners  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
leis  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  nriced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


TEN  HEAD  OP  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
cows  and  heifers  priced1-  for  quick  sale.  J. 
O.   McCrone,  Haddam,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — VERT  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Jariesville,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


PAINT. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION.  I  CAN  SAVE 
you  money  on  good  paints  this  fall.  A 
special  red  barn  paint,  freight  paid,  at  $1.20 
per  gallon  in  25  and  50  gallon  lots.  An 
extra  good  black  roof  paint  at  42  cents  per 
gallon,  freight  paid.  Order  at  once.  John 
Nelson,  Stamford,  Nebraska. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


NORTH  ARKANSAS  FARMS — COST  YOU 
only  a  letter  to  get  the  particulars.  Address 
O.  O.   Smith,  Everton.  Arkansas. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES,  HALF 
mile  from  town;  good  water,  fair  improve- 
ments.   Address  F.  E.  Weed,  Athol,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORN  HARVESTER  —  ONE-MAN,  ONE- 
horse,  one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a 
rorn  binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  23  years. 
Only  $25,  with  fodder  binder.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Process  Corn 
Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — ADVANCE  CORN  HUSKER, 
eight  rolls  with  feeder  and  bagger  complete; 
used  to  shred  100  bushels  corn.  Practically 
as  good  as  new.  Purchased  in  1909.  No  use 
whatever  here  as  do  not  raise  corn.  Price 
$300  f.o.b.  here.  Address  Double  U  Company, 
Post,  Texas. 


DOGS. 


CHEAP    IF    ORDERED  IMMEDIATELY, 

all  kinds  hounds  and  dogs;  sent  to  try.  R. 
G.  Mason,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


KODAKS. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FIVE 
names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film.  Developing,  10c; 
prints,  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.    Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE — ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  roosters.   Wm.  Chisholm,  Hildreth,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets,  also  a  few  Buff  Orpington 
cockerels.    Ewing  White,  Saint  Francis,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. — 
Cockerels  and  pullets.  Reduced  prices  for 
August  and  September.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 


REMOVAL  SALE — S.  C.  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.  Breeding  pens,  $15  up.  March  and 
April  chicks,  bargain  prices.  Must  sell  at 
once.    Ely  Poultry  Yards.  Altus,  Okla. 


BRILLIANT  BARRED  ROCKS,  ANNUAL 
state  show  winners.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  forty- 
five,  $5;  exhibition  pens,  $5.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  .free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE — UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs.  Price,  $30  to  $40  per  head. 
Also  black-faced  ewes,  age  from  one  to  five 
years.    J.  E.  Regier,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  $40 
up;  ewes,  $50  up.  Circular  and  price  list 
mailed  on  request.  Will  show  at  Topeka 
Free  Fair.  Clarence  Lacey,  Maple  Hill  Farm, 
Meriden,  Kansas.    Phone  260. 


TEN  VERY  HIGH  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
rams  at  $40.  These  are  yearlings  that  clipped 
last  May  16%  pounds  of  wool.  References, 
Lee  Bros.  &  Cook  or  Harveyville  (Kan.) 
State  Bank.  H.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Hampshire  hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  Har- 
veyville, Kansas. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
on  account  of  room.  Order  your  lambs  now. 
Leading  breeds  cattle  and  pigs  at  farmers' 
prices.  Farm  poultry  and  baby  chicks;  25,- 
000  chicks  this  year  sold  here.  Cheap  farm 
and  other  dogs  and  all  kinds  hounds  sent  to 
try.    Captain  Richard  Mason,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


WANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  Ex- 
perienced farm  hand;  also  experienced  in 
handling  live  stock,  machinery.  Exempt 
from  war  service.  Harvey  M.  Harpoter, 
Halfway,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED  —  BY  SEPTEMBER  1,  GOOD 
farm  hand.  Must  be  a  good  milker.  Steady 
job  for  right  party  year  around.  J.  P.  Mast, 
Scranton,  Kansas. 


WANTED— TO  BUY. 


WANTED — SORGHUM  SYRUP  IN  BAR- 
rels  or  cans.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  your  shipping 
point  and  state  when  you  can  make  deliver- 
les.     J.  Ralston  Cargill,  Americus,  Ga. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


N  SHOWING  poultry  at  fairs  or 
poultry  shows,  lack  of  attention 
to  details  often  results  in  failure 
to  get  the  rank  to  which  the  ex- 
hibits are  entitled.  Preparing  or  con- 
ditioning poultry  for  the  show  room  is 
of  vital  interest  to  every  breeder  who 
possesses  some  good  specimens  and 
aspires  to  become  a  successful  exhibitor. 
Very  often,  because  of  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, the  best  bird  in  a  class  is  unplaced. 

The  first  thing  after  selecting  the  birds 
nearest  the  standard  requirements  in 
shape,  color,  and  size,  ia  to  look  for  dis- 
qualifications, the  most  common  of  which 
are  side  sprigs,  stubs,  wry  tails,  squirrel 
tails,  crooked  backs,  etc.  The  birds 
should  be  placed  in  training  cages  or 
pens  similar  to  those  used  at  the  poul- 
try shows.  The  bottoms  of  the  cages 
should  be  covered  with  a  litter  of  shav- 
ings or  cut  straw  which  can  be  removed 
frequently. 

Begin  a  few  weeks  before  the  show 
and  take  the  birds  from  their  roosts 
every  evening  and  place  them  in  the  sep- 
arate training  pens  for  the  night.  At 
first  leave  them  quiet  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  then,  by  lantern  light,  stroke 
each  bird  quietly  over  the  back  and 
from  the  throat  to  the  thighs.  After  it 
is  accustomed  to  the  hand,  use  a  small 
thin  stick  and  teach  it  to  pose  in  the 
desired  position.  With  patience  and 
kind  treatment  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  birds  learn  to  do  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  This  training  is  really 
the  most  important  part  of  conditioning, 
as  nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to 
have  a  bird  dash  about  the  cage  in  a 
frightened  manner  and  stick  its  head  in 
a  corner. 

All  white  birds  should  be  washed;  in 
fact,  washing  improves  any  of  the  long- 
feathered  varieties. 

Feeding  is  also  a  very  important  point 
to  consider.  For  the  small-combed  varie- 
ties a  feed  of  oats,  corn,  and  feed  wheat, 
with  a  light  feed  of  wet  mash  at  mid- 
day, is  very  good.  For  some  of  the 
large-combed  breeds,  such  as  Leghorns 
and  Orpingtons,  do  not  use  meat,  as  it 
forces  the  comb  to  grow  too  large  and 
may  cause  it  to  turn  over.  A  feed  of 
bread,  soaked  in  milk  once  a  day,  helps 
the  plumage  wonderfully.  All  birds 
should  have  plenty  of  grit  and  a  little 
green  feed.  Chopped  onions  help  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

Just  before  sending  the  birds  to  the 
show  their  combs,  legs,  and  feet  should 
be  sponged  with  clean  water  and  dried 
with  a  soft  cloth.  A  little  vaseline  on 
the  combs  and  faces  greatly  improves 
their  appearance. 

Another  point  that  many  breeders  do 
not  understand  is  the  proper  shipping 
and  tagging  of  their  birds  in  suitable 
carriers.  Some  use  entirely  too  small 
crates  or  coops,  and  others  use  large, 
heavy  boxes  that  can  not  be  handled  by 
one  man.  The  express  employes  handle 
them  rather  roughly  and  the  birds  come 
to  the  show  with  feathers  broken  and 
in  bad  condition.  Always  be  sure  that 
the  tags  with  your  name  and  that  of 
the  poultry  show  and  the  destination  arc 
securely  fastened  on  the  crates.  It  is 
well  also  to  have  a  number  on  the  tag 
to  correspond  to  the  leg  band  on  your 
fowl.  In  that  way  you  will  be  reason- 
ably sure  to  have  your  birds  returned 
in  the  coops  in  which  you  ship  them. 


What  Shank  Color  Shows 

Poultrymen  who  keep  yellow-shanked 
chickens  have  an  excellent  guide  as  to 
what  the  previous  egg  record  of  the  hen 
has  been.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  the 
absence  of  shank  color  in  yellow -shanked 
varieties  indicates  that  the  hen  has  been 
a  good  producer,  while  an  abundance  of 
yellow  color  in  the  legs  indicates  just 
the  opposite.  This  is  true  except  in 
localities  where  the  soil  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  bleach  the  shanks.  The  shank 
color  is  a  good  indication  of  previous 
production.  This  color  is  due  to  a  yel- 
low pigment  in  the  fat  known  as  xan- 
thophyll.  When  a  hen  lays,  there  oc- 
curs a  movement  of  this  fat  into  the 
blood  circulation  and  as  a  result  the 
yellow  pigment  is  taken  up  and  depos- 
ited with  the  fat  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 


Consequently  the  shanks  fade.  The  more 
eggs  laid,  the  greater  the  fading.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  occur  all  at  once, 
but  gradually.  By  August  1  a  good  lay- 
ing hen  will  show  pink  shanks,  says  H. 
L.  Kempster,  of  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural College,  while  the  shanks  of  a  poor 
layer  will  be  yellow.  After  a  few  weeks 
in  which  the  hen  is  not  laying  the  color 
will  return;  but  if  a  person  wants  to 
pick  out  good  layers  as  breeders  for  next 
year  he  should  select  those  with  pink 
shanks. 


Home  demonstration  agents  are  receiv- 
ing the  heartiest  co-operation  from 
school  boards  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  large  number  of  school  kitchens  have 
been  turned  into  canning  centers  this 
summer  and  the  home  economics  stu- 
dents of  the  high  schools  are  helping  the 
agents  with  the  canning  and  drying 
work.  Drying  frames  have  been  made 
by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training 
classes  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  spe- 
cial instruction  in  both  canning  and  dry- 
ing has  been  given  to  the  girls  by  the 
home  demonstration  agent  or  under  her 
supervision. 


How  to  Get  More  Eggs 

Hens  cannot  produce  eggs  profitably 
on  grain  alone.  The  grain  ration  must 
be  supplemented  by  protein  concentrates. 
Recent  investigations  show  that  the 
source  of  protein  also  influences  egg  pro- 
duction. That  is,  protein  concentrates 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  differ  in 
ability  to  stimulate  laying.  A  series  of 
tests  have  been  conducted  at  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  efficiency  of  animal 
proteins,  represented  in  experiments  with 
meat  scrap  and  sour  milk,  and  vegetable 
proteins,  represented  by  oil  meal,  gluten 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  in  rations  for 
egg  production.  Feeding  tests  have 
shown  that — 

1.  Meat  scrap  and  sour  milk  are  the. 
most  economical  sources  of  protein  for 
laying  hens. 

2.  It  is  poor  economy  riot  to  furnish 
the  laying  hen  a  protein  concentrate  of 
animal  origin. 

3.  Vegetable  proteins  alone  cannot  bo 
fed  economically. 

4.  Twenty-five  per  cent  meat  scrap  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  animal  food  in  a 
dry  mash. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  that  vegetable 
proteins,  alone  or  in  combinations  with 
animal  food,  increase  egg  production. 

6.  One  pound  of  eggs  can  be  produced 
with  every  four  pounds  of  feed  if  the 
proper  ration  is  fed. 

7.  According  to  these  tests,  100  pounds 
of  sour  milk  is  worth  5.4  pounds  of 
meat  scrap. 


The  Outlook  Is  Good 

Nine  per  cent  fewer  eggs  were  on  hand 
July  1,  1918,  as  compared  to  July  1, 
1917,  in  the  462  cold  storage  plants 
which  recently  made  reports  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets.  The  movement  of  eggs 
from  storage  for  consumption  purposes 
began  nearly  a  month  earlier  this  year 
than  usual.  This  condition,  according  to 
poultry  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  should  be  a 
special  incentive  to  every  poultry  pro- 
ducer to  work  faithfully'  for  good  pro- 
duction in  the  early  winter. 


Depluming  Mite 

The  depluming  mite  causes  more  or 
less  trouble  to  poultry,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  It  does  not  appear 
to  seriously  affect  the  bird  either  in  gen- 
eral health  or  in  egg  production.  If  this 
mite  is  present,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
feathers  as  though  the  birds  had  begun 
to  moult  or  as  though  the  birds  were 
feather-pulling,  but  on  close  examination 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  little 
bunches  near  the  root  of  the  feather  and 
these  are  the  mites.  Rubbing  the  places 
where  the  mites  are  located  with  a  ten 
to  "one  solution  of  creolin  will  give  relief. 

PATENTS. 

PATENTS  PROCURED.  BOUGHT  AND 
sold  International  Patent  Co.,  Brandels, 
Omaha 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO   MAPS   OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.   Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  PAID,  READ  THIS 

Most  of  our  subscribers  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  we  want  you  to  have 
a  map  too.  We  also  want  new  subscribers  to  Kansas  Farmer.  Perhaps  you  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  a  subscriber.  You  will  do  him  a  favor  by  getting  him  to  subscribe.  And  for  doing  him  that  favor 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  maps  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.   Read  the  offer  as  follows : 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  one  new  trial  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
you  the  three-page  map  FREE  and  postpaid.    Use  the  following  Coupon: 


KV-v,' 


Actual  size  oi 
Sheei  3.s,x3$ths, 

Phtit«d  in  colons 


Pi, 
> 


in  ws 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 
Tops 

and  Hangers 


 COUPON  

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen  :   Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for 

months  to  the  following: 

Name  >.!  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  

Send  map  to   Address  


If  your  neighbor  wants  a  map,  get  his  subscription  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  each  of  you  one 

of  the  fine  three-page  maps 

YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 
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MACHINERY  TO  CUT  CORN 
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ITH  the  possibility  that  the  re- 
turns from  our  corn  crop  will  be 
largely  a  matter  of  fodder,  the 
importance  of  saving  every  ounce 
feeding  value  is  daily  becoming 
greater.  When  hay  is  selling  at  $22  to 
$26  a  ton  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
such  a  valuable  feed  as  corn  fodder.  In 
the  silo  any  man  of  experience  will  say 
the  crop  is  worth  at  least  one-third  as 
much  a  ton,  green  weight,  as  hay,  and 
for  feeding  cattle  well  cured  corn  fodder 
properly  handled  is  equal  in  value  to 
prairie  hay. 

In  these  strenuous  times  when  farm 
help  is  so  limited  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  cut  corn  by  hand  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  A  man  with  a  corn 
knife  can  by  working  hard  cut  and  shock 
perhaps  one  and  one-half  acres  a  day, 
but  two  men  with  a  platform  harvester 
can  harvest  four  or  five  acres  in  the 
same  time.  And  three  men  with  a  corn 
binder  in  a  ten-hour  day  can  cut  and 
shock  from  seven  to  nine  acres.  Cutting 
corn  by  hand  is  a  hard,  disagreeable  task 
and  under  prevailing  conditions  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  whenever  possible  in  saving 
this  valuable  crop.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  soon  pub- 
lish a  bulletin  showing  the  many  advan- 
tages of  using  machinery  in  cutting  corn. 
This  bulletin  is  the  result  of  careful 
farm  studies  in  the  handling  of  corn 
fodder  by  various  methods. 

It  is  of  course  easily  understood  that 
the  best  work  with  the  corn  binder  will 
be  done  when  the  corn  is  all  standing 
upright.  Usually  a  three-horse  team  can 
handle  a  binder,  although  sometimes  four 
horses  are  necessary  if  the  corn  is  heavy 
or  the  ground  uneven  or  hilly.  In  har- 
vesting an  ordinary  yield  of  corn,  one 
man  running  the  binder  will  keep  two 
busy  gathering  the  bundles  and  shock- 
ing. These  three  men  cutting  and  shock- 
ing by  hand  could  hardly  cover  more 
than  four  acres  in  a  day  and  they  would 
have  to  work  a  good  deal  harder  than 
when  a  binder  is  used.  The  machine  thus 
requires  less  laborious  work  and  only 
takes  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  as  long 
to  cut  the  same  acreage. 

When  the  binder  is  used  for  cutting 
corn  for  silage  the  labor  of  at  least  two 
men  will  be  saved  as  compared  to  cut- 
ting by  hand.  One  binder  will  usually 
be  able  to  cut  the  corn  as  fast  as  a  12- 
or  14-inch  silage  cutter  can  handle  it. 
A  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  in  unload- 
ing at  the  cutter,  because  the  corn  is 
in  bundles,  which  enables  a  further  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  harvesting 
crew. 

A  bundle  elevator  attachment  to  the 
corn  binder  saves  further  labor.  By  this 
attachment  the  bundles  of  corn  are  de- 
livered directly  to  a  wagon  driven  by 
the  side  of  the  binder.  This  method 
eliminates  another  man  in  the  crew. 
When  the  bundles  are  dropped  from  the 
binder  to  the  ground,  two  men  are  gen- 
erally required  to  hand  them  up  as  fast 
as  one  man  can  arrange  them  on  the 
wagon.  When  an  elevator  attachment  is 
used  one  man  usually  arranges  the  bun- 
dles on  the  wagon  as  they  are  delivered 
from  the  binder  and  another  man  or  boy 
drives  the  team. 

The  platform  harvester  is  the  most 
satisfactory  machine  when  the  acreage 
in  corn  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  jus- 
tify a  binder.  This  machine  consists  of 
an  A-shaped  platform  on  low  wheels  two 
sides  of  which  are  equipped  with  knives. 
It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  operated  by 
two  men,  and  cuts  two  rows  at  a  time. 
The  men  gather  the  stalks  as  they  are 
cut,  and  when  the  shock  is  reached  the 
horse  is  stopped  and  the  men  carry  the 
cut  corn  to  the  shock.  In  cutting  corn 
with  a  platform  harvester,  for  silage, 
much  time  can  be  saved  and  efficient 
work  done  if  a  wagon  is  driven  along- 
side the  harvester  and  the  corn  placed 
on  it  directly  as  it  is  cut.  By  this 
method  approximately  five  acres  of  corn 
yielding  eight  tons  of  silage  per  acre 
constitutes  a  fair  day's  work.  Two  men 
with  a  platform  harvester  and  one  horse 
will  cut  and  shock  at  least  as  much  corn 
in  a  day  as  three  men  cutting  by  hand. 
This  machine  thus  taking  the  place  of 
one  hired  helper  will  very  nearly  pay 
for  itself  in  cutting  forty  acres. 


Seed  Wheat  Loan  Plans 

L.  M.  Estabrook,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  sent 
to  Kansas  to  take  charge  of  the  seed 
wheat  loan  fund  for  Western  Kansas 
farmers.     He    met    last    week  with 


the  county  agricultural  agents  and  other 
extension  representatives  who  were  in 
conference  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
At  this  meeting  definite  plans  were  pre- 
pared for  furnishing  the  loans,  and  the 
part  the  farm  bureaus,  county  agents, 
and  local  communities  are  to  takte  was 
carefully  outlined. 


Dairying  in  Cloud  County 

Dairy  farming  is  on  the  increase  in 
Cloud  County.  Three  dairy  demonstra- 
tion meetings  were  held  in  the  county 
recently  under  the  direction  of  the  farm 
bureau.  Plans  were  made  at  Glasco  to 
ship  in  a  carload  of  Holstein  heifers. 
When  these  heifers  arrive  the  proposi- 
tion of  working  out  some  plan  of  com- 
munity co-operative  breeding  will  be 
taken  up.  The  cream  buyer  at  this  point 
reported  to  the  county  agent  that  three 
or  four  times  as  much  cream  is  shipped 
from  Glasco  as  two  years  ago. 

Truck  Delivery  of  Live  Stock 

A  large  commission  firm  reports  that 
at  South  St.  Joseph  during  the  month 
of  July  they  handled  543  head  of  sheep 
hauled  in  by  truck  and  wagon  from 
farms.  These  sheep  were  weighed  up  in 
806  drafts,  and  228  separate  sales  ac- 
counts were  made  out.  The  truck 
method  of  getting  stock  to  market  seems 
to  be  developing  wonderfully.  There  is 
also  a  decided  tendency  toward  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers  in  marketing  stock. 
This  same  firm  stated  that  they  had 
recently  handled  a  two-car  shipment  in- 
volving twenty-three  owners.  They  are 
furnishing  special  '  blanks  which  they 
send  out  to  shipping  associations  in  order 
to  help  in  this  matter  of  co-operative 
consignment  of  live  stock  to  central 
markets. 


Sheep  Have  "Big  Head" 

J.  0.  H.,  Allen  County,  writes :  "What 
is  the  trouble  with  these  lambs?  I 
noticed  a  large  early  lamb  with  ears 
drooping  and  off  feed,  also  a  smaller 
one.  Supposing  the  trouble  to  be  stom- 
ach worm,  I  caught  it  to  give  gasoline 
and  found  the  side  of  i(s  face  and  ears 
both  swollen,  ears  stiff  and  breaking 
out,  and  waxy  stuff  on  the  inside.  The 
smaller  one  is  better;  the  larger  one's 
eyes  are  swollen  shut.  Inside  the 
mouths  of  both  the  lips  are  turning 
black." 

We  submitted  this  question  to  Dr.  R. 
R.  Dykstra,  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
He  says :  "In  my  opinion  the  sheep  are 
affected  with  the  condition  known  as 
'big  head.'  We  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  this  trouble,  but  it  can  be  quite  read- 
ily controlled  if  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  are  observed  the  animal  is 
picked  up  and  carried  or  carted  to  a 
cool,  dark  place.  If  these  steps  are 
taken  early  enough,  recovery  is  the  usual 
result.  In  addition  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
anoint  the  swollen  parts  of  the  head  once 
or  twice  daily  with  olive  oil." 


Students'  Army  Training  Corps 

In  order  to  prevent  premature  enlist- 
ment in  the  army  of  young  men  who 
could,  by  attending  college,  increase  their 
usefulness,  the  Government  is  urging 
students  under  the  draft  age  to  continue 
in  school.  To  help  develop  such  men, 
a  new  corps  has  been  created  in  the 
army,  called  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps.  Those  who  enlist  in  this  corps 
will  receive,  in  addition  to  their  school 
work,  military  training  as  a  part  of 
their  course  during  the  college  year.  In 
addition  they  will  obtain  the  benefits 
of  a  six  weeks'  camp  course,  where  in- 
tensive military  training  will  be  given. 
Members  of  the  corps  will  be  provided 
with  uniform  and  other  equipment. 
They  will  be  members  of  the  army,  but 
will  be  on  furlough  status  and  will  not 
receive  pay,  except  while  in  camp.  How- 
ever, they  will  be  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  President  for  active  service,  or  may 
be  sent  to  an  officers'  training  camp. 

Silo  to  Conserve  Live  Stock 

Lack  of  water  and  shortage  of  feed 
is  sending  thousands  of  cattle  to  market 
from  the  farms  of  Kansas  and  adjoining 
states.  The  demand  for  meat  is  increas- 
ing, and  this  demand  will  extend  over 
into  next  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  should  be  premature  market- 
ing of  cattle  of  any  kind  and  particu- 
larly a  sacrificing  of  stock  cattle.  Feed 
for  the  future  is  the  great  need  of  the 
cattle  business,  and  the  silo  is  doing  its 
part  in  providing  the  needed  feed  re- 


Pondview  Herd  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

DISPERSION  SALE  100  HEAD 

at  Farm  9  Miles  Northeast  of  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

One  and  One-Half  Miles  South  of  Medora,  Kan.,  on  Rock  Island  and  Frisco  Railways 

SEPTEMBER  4,  1918 


I  am  dispersing  my  entire  herd  of  100  head  registered  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
also  selling  two  herd  bulls  whose  seven  nearest  dams  averaged  24  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days — King  Segis  Pontiac  Raymond  186603,  a  three-year-old  bull  just  in  his 
prime,  and  Pondview  King:  Sesis  Pontiac,  18  months  old.  I  am  selling  a  number  of 
high  class  bull  calves  by  King  Segis  Pontiac  Raymond;  twenty-five  coming  two- 
year-old  heifers  bred  to  Pondview  King  Segis  Pontiac;  tw.elve  heifer  calves;  five 
coming  three-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  this  fall;  two  two-year-old  heifers 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  forty-two  cows  in  milk  or  bred  to  freshen  soon.  Four  of 
these  cows  have  A.  R.  O.  records  from  14  to  17  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

My  herd  is  clean  and  free  from  any  abortion.  Every  cow  is  a  regular  producer. 
Every  animal  over  six  months  old  will  be  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  in  ninety 
days.  I  have  spent  twelve  years  building  this  herd,  starting  with  the  best  cows  I 
could  buy,  and  have  always  used  high  class  bulls  with  records  back  of  them. 

Every  animal  will  be  sold,  nothing  reserved.  I  have  not  gone  to  a  large  expense 
feeding  them  up  for  sale,  but  selling  right  off  the  pastures  in  every-day  working 
condition.  If  you  want  profitable  cattle  that  will  make  money,  send  for  catalog 
and  arrange  to  come  to  sale. 

S.  E.  STOUGHTON  &  SON,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Col.  R.  E.  Colbert,  Medora,  Kansas 

Free  conveyance  from  Midland  Hotel  to  farm  day  of  sale  to  parties  from  a  distance 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 

ELKMORE  FARM 

Will  exhibit  a  show  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson  fairs  this  fall. 
Call  and  see  my  herd.  Annual  fall  sale  October  17,  1918,  at  farm,  the  home  of  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL       -  HOWARD,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Qiant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 

TOWNVIEW  HERO  POLAND  CHINAS 

For   Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
(HAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Ean. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1.250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wa>nts.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERnART  &  SONS.  NESS  CrFY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 


Howard  R.  Wenrich 


Oxford 


Kansas 


'When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    PU»  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLTLEY     -      GIL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harveyville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  HARVEYVILLE,  KANSAS 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — The  Debt-Paying,  Money-Making  Kind 

Our  ten  years  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  young  stock  our  junior  herd  sire,  a 
fine  22-pound  bull,  individually  right.  His  calves  are  a  credit  to  him. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -     EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
Iuka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad,  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
Bee  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,   CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BEET  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,  males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route'  9  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 
Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES  ~ 

Twelve   heifers  and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,   five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FBIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Open  gilts,  spring 
gilts    and    boars.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

M.  KNOX'       -        HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

10  Head  2- Year-Old  Built,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calm 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year- Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings, 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Abbotsf  ord 
Shorthorns 


For  Sale— Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers, 
several  with  spring  calves  at  foot;  others 
bred  to  ROAN  MODEL;  also  seven  young 
bulls  eight  to  eleven  months  old.  All  priced 
to  sell.     Come  and  see  our  herd. 

D.  BALLANTYNE  &  SON,  Herington,  Kan. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  HERD  HEADER 

Bonnie  Lad  482727,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
R.  E.  HAILEY  -  WILSEY,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale- — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.   B.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

RECKARD'S  .CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Dornwood  Chester  Whites 

For  Sale — Several  choice  young  brood  sows. 
DORNWOOD  FARM    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.    A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice  young  bulls  from  heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QCINTER,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS. 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FRANK  BLAKEf ive  stock  Auctioneer 

I  n 


Write  for  date. 


make  sales  anywhere 
VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


W.  B.  CARPENTER  gagg 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
acardnow.  FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7, 
Charltan,  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

A  few  extra  good  ram  lambs  for  sale. 
L.  M.  SHIVES,  R.  F.  D.  1,  IUKA,  KANSAS 


serves.  There  are  now  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand silos  in  Kansas.  On  the  farms  hav- 
ing silos  the  damage  to  the  corn  crop  is 
by  no  means  as  serious  a  matter  as  it 
is  to  farmers  who  do  not  have  silos  in 
which  to  save  the  partially-grown  crop. 
We  met  a  man  from  Liberal  last  week 
and  asked  him  about  the  farmer  in  that 
section  whom  we  remembered  as  buying 
his  first  silo  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  We  were  told  that  he  not  only  had 
this  first  silo,  but  two  additional  ones 
above  ground  and  four  pit  silos,  and 
last  year  in  addition  to  feeding  his  own 
stock  sold  four  or  five  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  silage  to  his  neighbors. 

The  importance  of  the  silo  was  recog- 
nized by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in 
its  meeting  held  in  Topeka  August  10. 
A  resolution  introduced  by  Dean  Edw. 
C.  Johnson,  pointing  to  the  silo  as  a 
means  of  checking  a  serious  reduction  of 
the  breeding  herds  of  the  state  which 
have  been  built  up  through  hard  work 
and  patriotic  effort  during  the  past 
three  years,  was  unanimously  passed.  In 
this  resolution  it  was  stated  that  the 
liquidation  of  cattle  from  Kansas  farms, 
if  continued,  would  bring  lasting  injury 
to  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  state, 
and  that  it  could  be  stopped  only  by 
an  assurance  of  feed.  There  is  feed 
enougW  produced  in  the  state,  even  in  a 
year  like  the  present,  to  carry  the  breed- 
ing herds  through,  providing  it  is  saved 
and  used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  through  the  use  of  the 
silo.  The  resolution  urged  that  all  silos 
now  constructed  be  filled  to  capacity  this 
year,  and  that  others  be  built  imme- 
diately on  farms  where  there  are  breed- 
ing herds  and  a  considerable  acreage  in 
feed  crops.  It  was  recommended  that 
county  councils  of  defense,  farm  bureaus, 
county  agents,  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds  continue  the  efforts 
now  under  way  to  increase  the  number 
of  silos  in  Kansas  this  year. 

This  is  a  policy  that  might  well  be 
advocated  in  any  year,  but  under  present 
abnormal  conditions  it  seems  almost  im- 
perative that  the  widest  use  possible  be 
made  of  silos  to  conserve  the  feed  crops 
of  the  state.  A  corn  crop  which  would 
be  considered  practically  valueless  can 
by  being  stored  in  a  silo  be  made  to 
yield  a  good  feed  value  as  roughage. 

Forced  Moult  Unadvisable 

We  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about 
putting  liens  through  a  starving  and 
then  a  forced  feeding  process  late  in  the 
summer,  the  purpose  being  to  cause  early 
moulting.  In  so  far  as  helping  out  on 
egg  production  is  concerned  the  practice 
is  useless.  It  stops  present  egg  produc- 
tion and  does  not  increase  future  egg 
production.  Forcing  the  moult  may  be 
all  right  for  those  who  plan  to  exhibit 
hens  at  early  shows,  but  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  egg  production  the  prac- 
tice is  useless. 


There  are  two  good  reasons  why  every 
bit  of  the  straw  in  the  state  ought  to 
be  saved  this  year:  Scarcity  of  rough- 
ness, and  the  demand  for  straw  for  army 
purposes.  Straw  for  stock,  especially 
oats  straw,  will  be  valuable.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  market  for  good  baled 
straw  for  army  purposes.  All  straw 
should  be  baled  or  stored  inside.  It  will 
be  too  valuable  to  let  go  to  waste  this 
year. 
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cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Holsteins. 

Sept.  4 — K.  S.  Stoughton,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18 — W.  F.  Phelps,  Aurora,  Mo.  Sale 
at  Joplin,  Mo. 

Oct.  3 — Gait  &  Spencer,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Dis- 
persion sale. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Herefords. 

Aug.  30 — Wm.   Andrews  &  Sons,  dispersion 

sale,  Morse,  Iowa. 
Sept.  30 — William  Galloway,  Waterloo,  la. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


100  GOOD  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Must  sell  quick  ten  high  class  young  bulls 
and  some  wonderful  heifers  and  young  cows 
at  sacrifice  price,  on  account  scarcity  of 
feed.  Act  at  once  if  you  want  a  bargain.. 
If.  C.  Young,  133  So.  33rd  St.,  Lincoln,  N^b. 

FOR  SALE — 20  Registered  Jersey  cows  and 

heifers,   Eminent  and  Raleigh  breeding. 
L.  E.  PENDLETON,  DODGE   CITY,  KAN. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kan?. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 


Shropshires 

Hampshires 

Southdowns 


Best  of  breeding. 
The  oldest  and  largest  flocks  in  Kansas 
One  or  a  carload. 

F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire   Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA 

Farm  in  Sunny  California.  Learn  all  about 
land,  water,  soil,  crops,  fruit,  markets, 
schools,  churches.  Send  25c  for  six  months' 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Irrigation  Illus- 
trated.    DEPT.  33,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BEST  OFFER  BUYS 

Fine  320-Acre  Farm,  Eastern  Kansas,  3  miles 
to  Yates  Center,  Woodson  County,  on  main 
road;  9-room  house,  two  large  barns  a'nd 
other  outbuildings.  All  first  class  repair. 
140  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  hay  land 
and  bluegrass  pasture.  Worth  $100  per  acre, 
will  take  $75.  Investigate  this  and  make 
an  offer. 

C.  F.  SMYTH 
3221  Broadway  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  SNAP  for  a  few  days  only — -A  splendid 
160-acre  wheat  and  alfalfa  farm,  with  good 
buildings  and  fine  location.  Price  only  $12,- 
000.     Write  me  quick. 

O.  R.  CANTRALL    -    FREDONIA,  KANSAS 


Red  Polled  Cattle. 
Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 

Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Sept.  14 — Consignment  sale  at  Topeka  Free 
Fair  Grounds.  D.  M.  Henderson,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  sales  manager. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Ka 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Poland  Chinas. 

24 —  Bert  Harriman,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 

25 —  Walter  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 

15 —  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Effingham, 
nsas. 

16 —  Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax.  Leona,  Kansas. 

17 —  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
31 — F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha.  Kan. 

23 — T.  J.  Miesner,  Sabetha,  Kan. 

29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum.  Kansaf. 

1 —  E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

2 —  H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kan. 

5 —  Moore  Bros.,  Gardner,  Kan. 

6 —  Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 

6 —  M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

7 —  Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 

8 —  Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 
Oct.  17 — L.  G.  Wreath.  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 
Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 
Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Nov.  7 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  announced  by 
William  Galloway,  Waterloo.  Iowa,  for  Sep- 
tember 30,  will  be  one  of  the  big  sale  events 
of  the  season  in  Hereford  circles.  A  splen- 
did offering  of  Hereford  cattle  representing 
the  popular  "blood  lines  of  the  breed  will  be 
catalogued  for  this  sale. 


H.  C.  Young,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  Jersey  herds  in  the  West, 
reports  his  herd  making  a  fine  record  again 
this  year.  This  herd  ir  famous  for  heavy 
production  and  the  herd  is  made  up  entirely 
of  individuals  backed  bj    high  records. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  8 — Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale.  Peabody, 
Kan.  O.  A.  Homan,  Peabody,  Kan.,  sales 
manager. 


Clarence  Lacey,  of  Meriden,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  prize  winning  flocks  of  Shrop- 
shire sheep,  will  be  at  the  big  fairs  again 
this  year  with  his  show  flock.  The  show 
sheep  from  Mr.  Lacey's  flock  have  always 
won  a  large  share  of  ribbons  at  the  big 
fairs  and  his  show  bunch  this  year  is  in 
the  winning  class. 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HAJLF  ACTUAL.  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  a9  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book,  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

Omd,  rMrUlon  of  Extension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Cottar 

AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  In  Farm  Management  Demonstration* 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Compliments  of 

Kansas  Farmer 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  OWNER 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  1 11  INCHES 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with    sufficient    blanks    for  all 

entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  MeNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.  Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


Name  R-  P.  D. 

Town   State  
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FERTILIZER  FOR  WINTER  WHEAT 


Tests  Show  Profit  from  Use  of  Phosphorus  in  Eastern  Kansas 


D 


HE  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  is 
being  more  and  more  considered  in 
Eastern  Kansas.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  big  crops  without 
plenty  of  available  fertility.  The  bigger 
the  crop  grown,  the  more  need  for  put- 
ting fertility  back  into  the  soil.  We 
should  not  forget  that  a  good  crop  is  a 
product  of  the  soil  as  well  as  a  matter 
of  luck  or  a  good  season.  Heavy  crops 
must  be  met  by  a  correspondingly  in- 
creased return  of  fertility  to  the  soil. 

In  Eastern  Kansas  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  mainly  in  connection 
with  growing  wheat.  In  this  section  the 
great  need  for  this  bread  cereal  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  acreages.  It  is  likely 
that  in  the  present  season  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  wheat  will  be 
planted  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state. 
A  call  has  gone  out  for  what  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  chooses  to  desig- 
nate as  Liberty  Wheat  Harvest  in  1019. 
American  farmers  are  asked  to  sow  at 
least  forty-five  million  acres,  an  increase 
of  7  per  cent  over  last  year's  planting 
and  an  average  of  47£  millions  is  sug- 
gested as  desirable. 

Kansas  lias  done  so  well  that  we  are 
not  being  asked  to  increase  our  acreage 
over  that  of  last  year,  but  to  equal  that 
acreage  there  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  be  increased  planting  in  the  section 
of  the  state  where  wheat  has  not  been  a 
large  factor  in  the  farming  operations. 
Conditions  in  the  West  have  not  been 
favorable  for  proper  preparation  and 
where  there  have  been  two  successive 
failures  there  will  likely  be  a  decrease 
in  acreage  this  fall. 

This  increase  in  wheat  production  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  where  the 
farms  have  been  cropped  for  a  good 
many  years  makes  the  question  of  fer- 
tilizer of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  A 
study  of  the  results  of  the  co-operative 
testing  of  commercial  fertilizer  which 
has  been  going  on  over  Eastern  Kansas 
under  the  direction  of  the  agronomy  de- 
partment of  our  experiment  station,  will 
be  most  appropriate  at  this  time.  These 


Average  Wheat  Yields  in  Fertilizer  Tests 


Plot 

No. 


Treatment  and  Amount  per  Acre 


Special  grain  fertilizer  (2-10-2).  190  lbs.. 

No  fertilizer   

Bone  meal  (1-29-0),  180  lbs;  blood  meal 

(16-0-0),  50  lbs.:  potash  20  lbs  

Bone  meal  (1-29-0),  ISO  lbs,  blood  meal 

(16-0-0)  50  lbs  

No  fertilizer   

Bone  meal  (1-29-0),  180  lbs  

Barnyard  manure,  1  ton  


I  Bushel 
I  Yield 

Elements  of  Fertility  Supplied      |  per 

1  Acre 


I 


Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash. 


Nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphorus   

Phosphorus  


26.14 
19.8 

26.4 

26.5 
19.8 
25.4 
25.6 


Formula  2-10-2  etc.  indicates  percentages  respectively  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  contained  in  fertilizer. 


tests  show  that  fertilizers  can  be  used 
profitably  on  winter  wheat  on  most  of 
the  badly  depleted  soils  in  Eastern  Kan- 
sas, especially  those  that  have  been  de- 
rived from  shale — white  ash  lands— or 
from  sandstone.  Fertilizers  sometimes 
give  a  profit  on  black  limestone  and  fer- 
tile creek  and  river  bottom  soils,  but  in 
other  cases  they  do  not. 

The  results  indicate  that  fertilizers 
which  contain  a  small  amount  of  am- 
monia (nitrogen)  and  a  large  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid  (phosphorus)  should 
be  used.  The  percentage  of  the  different 
kinds  of  plant  food  (nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash)  are  always  stated  on 
the  sack  or  label.  Very  often  the  amount 
of  plant  food  in  a  fertilizer  is  expressed 
by  a  formula,  as  for  example,  2-10-2, 
1-12-0,  placed  after  the  name  or  brand 
of  the  fertilizer.  A  2-10-2  mixture  con- 
tains 2  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  2  per  cent  potash, 
while  a  1-12-0  mixture  contains  1  per 
cent  nitrogen,  12  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  and  no  potash.  Bone  meal,  which 
contains  from  1.5  to  3  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  from  24  to  29  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive fertilizer  to  use  on  wheat.    At  pres- 


ent prices  it  is  much  the  cheapest  source 
of  phosphorous.  Many  of  the  ready- 
mixed  brands  of  fertilizers  with  such 
formulas  as  2-10-2,  2-12-0,  and  1-12-1, 
offered  for  sale,  cost  less  per  ton  than 
the  bone  meal,  but  they  only  contain 
from  one-half  to  one-third  as  much 
phosphorus  as  bone  meal. 

Unfortunately  the  supply  of  bone  meal 
.is  limited  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
farmers  to  use  other  kinds  of  fertilizers. 
When  this  is  the  case,  brands  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  are 
usually  the  cheapest  to  use,  though  not 
always  the  lowest  price  per  ton.  For 
example,  a  2-12-0  mixture  is  better  than 
a  2-8-0  mixture,  because  it  contains  50 
per  cent  more  phosphoric  acid.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  raw  bone  meal  montains 
three  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  a 
standard  brand  such  as  a  2-10-0  mixture 
contains  only  two  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  ten  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Tests  conducted  in  Southeastern  Kan- 
sas show  that  under  average  conditions 
from  75  to  100  pounds  of  bone  meal 
should  be  applied  per  acre  to  winter 
wheat  and  from  100  to  150  pounds  of 
ready-mixed  fertilizer.    Very  poor  soils 


will  require  more  fertilizer  than  those 
that  are  above  the  average  in  fertility. 

The  experiment  station  advises  that 
the  fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the 
time  the  wheat  is  seeded  and,  preferably, 
spread  with  a  grain  drill  having  a  fer- 
tilizer attachment.  Where  a  combined 
fertilizer  and  grain  drill  is  not  available, 
the  fertilizer  should  be  applied  and 
worked  into  the  ground  before  the  wheat 
is  planted.  . 

The  average  yields  for  thirteen  ferti- 
lizer tests  of  wheat  conducted  in  Shaw- 
nee, Leavenworth.  Franklin,  Anderson, 
Neosho,  Labette,  Cherokee,  Montgomery, 
Wilson,  and  Harvey  counties  this  year 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  this  page. 
These  results  agree  with  those  secured 
in  similar  tests  conducted  since  1914. 
The  data  is  presented  to  show  the  ele- 
ment of  fertility  responsible  for  in- 
creases in  the  yield  of  wheat  on  soils 
where  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  an  ad- 
vantage. Only  those  tests  in  which  fer- 
tilizers gave  profitable  increases  in  yields 
and  which  were  reliable  from  an  experi- 
mental standpoint  were  included  in  com- 
piling this  data. 

The  results  show  that  phosphorus  was 
the  only  element  of  fertility  that  was 
profitably  utilized  as  a  fertilizer  on 
wheat.  Nitrogen  increased  the  yield  one 
bushel  per  acre,  which  was  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  fertilizer.  Evi- 
dently, seasonal  conditions  determine 
whether  or  not  nitrogen  can  be  profit- 
ably applied.  In  1917  nitrogen  was  used 
to  a  good  advantage.  Conditions  for 
nitrification  were  not  as  favorable  as 
normal  for  that  season,  while  in  1918 
they  were  more  favorable  than  usual. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  conflict- 
ing results  for  the  use  of  nitrogen  for 
the  two  seasons. 

Fertilizers  failed  to  return  a  profit  in 
a  number  of  tests,  especially  those  cn 
black  limestone  and  creek  or  river  bot- 
tom lands.  With  the  exception  of  one 
test  in  Harvey  County,  fertilizers  were 
not  profitably  utilized  in  Central  Kansas. 


WIELD  1..  WHICH  EXPERIMENTAL  TESTS  ARE  BEING  CONDUCTED. — KANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  CO-OPERATION  WITn  FARMERS  IS  SEEKING  TO  LEARN  THE  KINDS  OF 

FERTILIZER  TO  USE  IN  DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES 


PURE  BRED 
Tauranian  Turkey  Seed 

WHEAT 

In  1914  Geo.  Ripke,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  made  a 
trip  to  the  Black  Sea  District  of  Russia  and  at 
very  great  expense  brought  to  Kansas  a  very  small 

quantity  of  "Thoroughbred  Wheat. "  This  he 
planted  and  cultivated  carefully,  increasing  his 
acreage  annually  until  now  he  has  a  limited 
quantity  for  sale. 

Analysis  has  shown  this  wheat  to  be  richer  in 
gluten,  stronger  in  straw  to  resist  wind  and 
storms  than  ordinary  kinds.  Actual  growing  tests 
have  proven  it  to  yield  very  heavy  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  domestic  varieties.  It  is  now  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  grows  and  yields  exceed- 
ingly well  hi  this  section  of  the  country.  It  re- 
quires no  more  care  in  cultivation  than  other 
kinds. 

It  is  very  highly  recommended  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Manhattan.  Kansas. 
It  has  been  grown  for  two  years  at  the  College, 
where  the  tests  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  limited  quantity  is  offered  for  sale 
in  5,  10,  15  and  20~bushel  lots  at  $5.00 
per  bushel,  delivered  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b. 
Salina  to  railroad  specified.  Checks  or 
Postal  Money  Orders  should  accompany 
each  order. 

Send  orders  to,  and  for  further  information 
address 

The  Western  Star  Mill  Co. 

SALINA,  KANSAS 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
rn,  cane,  kalir 
rn  or  anything 
inted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands  in 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.    Price  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  stale  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein : 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards: — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28.  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec,  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion; in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN', 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Great  Ending 
"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all." 


KANSAS  FARMER 

j  MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM  ! 

i 

Items  oj  Interest  About  Automobiles,  i 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

1  1 

Gasoline  Should  Not  be  Taxed 


August  31,  1918 


IHE  Treasury  Department  is  most 
assuredly  in  the  wrong  in  propos- 

  ing  in  the  new  Revenue  Bill  a  tax 

of  10  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline. 
The  taxation  of  luxuries  is  absolutely 
correct,  but  to  the  farmer  gasoline  is 
not  a  luxury.  It  is  not  a  conservation 
measure,  for  we  have  been  assured  by 
Mr.  Requa  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
that  there  is  plenty  of  gasoline  and  that 
the  recent  price  advance  is  unwarranted. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  recommend- 
ing this  tax  purely  from  a  revenue 
standpoint. 

According  to  John  N.  Willys  there  are 
five  million  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  this 
country  and  the  records  of  Mr.  Willys' 
company  show  that  53  per  cent  of  their 
sales  are  to  farmers.  At  this  rate  2,- 
650,000  cars  are  used  by  farmers.  There 
lias  been  official  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  motor  travel 
and  transportation  because  of  the  relief 
afforded  to  overburdened  railroads.  A 
tax  on  gasoline  would  restrict  such  travel 
and  transportation. 

Writing  in  Power  Farming,  W.  B. 
Jones,  of  Illinois,  says  that  this  proposal 
of  the  Treasury  Department  is  embodied 
in  a  scheme  for  the  taxation  of  luxuries 
and  it  must  be  inferred  that  this  depart- 
ment regards  fuel  for  tractors,  farm  en- 
gines, motor  trucks,  and  automobiles,  as 
being  in  the  same  class  with  face  paint, 
bay  rum,  tobacco,  and  gold  gewgaws. 

"Taking  the  particular  case  of  passen- 
ger ears,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "the  Washing- 
ton idea  seems  to  be  that  they  are  lux- 
urious devices  for  indulging  the  indo- 
lence of  persons  who  dislike  the  exertion 
of  walking  the  block  or  so  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  office  building,  or 
of  persons  who  are  too  proud  to  ride  in 
street  cars.  With  respect  to  many  of 
the  extravagant  cars  seen  on  Washing- 
ton streets  this  may  be  so.  But  with 
the  light,  cheap,  mud-fighting  cars  that 
we  find  necessary  here,  the  case  is  quite 
different.  The  farmer's  ear  is  no  more 
a  luxury  than  is  the  street  car  in  which 
the  factory  or  office  employe  rides  to  his 
work.  To  be  sure  the  farmer  uses  his 
car  for  pleasure  trips  as  well  as  for  busi- 
ness journeys,  but  so  does  the  city  man 
take  his  family  by  street  car  to  the  bath- 
ing beach  or  the  circus,  *not  to  mention 
the  ball  game.  If  we  tax  gasoline  or 
passenger  cars  as  luxuries,  then  we  must 
in  fairness  levy  a  tax  on  the  nickle  paid 
to  the  street  car  company.  The  two 
cases  are  identical. 

''If  it  becomes  necessary  to  tax  the 
fuadamental  necessities  of  life  and  busi- 
ness, we  shall  gladly  pay  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line, provided,  of  course,  other  necessities 
are  taxed  at  an  equal  rate.  But  there 
is  little  place  for  a  gasoline  tax  in  a 
schedule  of  duties  on  luxuries. 

"I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  raising  of  abundant 
revenue  by  all  just  and  proper  means. 
I  do  seriously  question,  however,  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  this  particular 
proposal." 


Motor  Transport  Endorsed 

The  movement  to  utilize  motor  trucks 
on  rural  express  lines  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  a  number  of  state  food 
administrators.  The  Highways  Trans- 
port Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  has  received  a  very  gen- 
eral and  prompt  response  to  its  sugges- 
tion that  motor  trucks  be  utilized  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  perishable 
food  products  to  shipping  and  consum- 
ing centers.  This  will  relieve  producers 
of  some  of  the  task  of  hauling  so  that 
they  may  devote  more  time  to  actual 
crop  production  in  the  field  during  the 
period  of  labor  shortage. 

Reports  received  from  many  sections 
indicate  that  farmers  have  been  inclined 
to  decrease  the  production  of  perishable 
food  stuffs,  owing  to  the  time  required 
for  hauling  to  markets.  Small  lots  of 
fruits,  Vegetables  and  other  produce 
which  could  ordinarily  be  marketed  have 
been  left  on  the  farm  because  of  labor 
shortage.  Rural  motor  express  gathers 
up  such  produce  and  delivers  it  to  mar- 
ket promptly,  thereby  operating  to  in- 
crease the  local  food  supply  of  perish- 


ables and  to  aid  in  the  campaign  to  save 
staple  food  stuff. 

An  interesting  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
whereby  motor  truck  loads  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning  will  be  delivered 
direct  from  the  producers  to  canning  club 
centers  in  the  city  and  sold  wholesale  to 
members  of  these  clubs  for  canning  in 
the  home.  This  more  direct  system  of 
marketing  will  assure  an  increase  in 
home  canning  and  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  perishable  soodf  and  vegetables. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  in 
a  number  of  important  fruit  growing 
sections  to  supplement  the  usual  ship- 
ments of  fruit  by  rail  by  using  fleets 
of  motor  trucks  during  the  rush  period 
of  fruit  harvest.  Surveys  conducted  by 
the  Highways  Transport  Committee  show 
that  trucks  can  be  made  available  for 
this  work  and  all  that  is  required  is  that 
steps  be  taken  to  mobilize  them  promptly 
when  needed.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  a  large  number  of  trucks  owned  by 
farmers  are  now  used  only  a  few  days 
a  week,  and  in  many  instances  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  have  these  trucks 
used  to  haul  perishables  in  an  emergency. 

The  establishment  of  permanent  lines 
of  rural  motor  express  is  being  brought 
about  by  making  local  surveys  of  com- 
munities in  which  there  is  need  of  reg- 
ular daily  service  for  farmers  to  and 
from  the  market  and  shipping  centers. 
In  several  states  the  federal  food  admin- 
istrators are  assisting  in  this  work  by 
discovering  localities  where  such  high' 
ways  transport  is  needed. 


How  to  Use  Friction  Clutch 

The  purpose  of  a  clutch  on  a  tractor 
is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
power  can  be  applied  to  the  drive  wheels 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  start  the  tractor 
Without  any  undue  strain  on  the  differ- 
ent parts.  It  is  enabled  to  transmit 
power  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  fric- 
tion between  the  clutch  band  and  the 
clutch  drum.  In  starting  a  tractor,  then, 
it  is  advisable  to  pull  the  clutch  lever 
back  slowly  so  as  to  cause  a  small 
amount  of  friction  at  first,  just  enough 
to  start  the  tractor;  then  when  it  is 
under  way,  pull  the  clutch  back  so  that 
the  bands  grip  the  clutch  drum  without 
slipping.  When  this  is  done,  there  is  no 
undue  strain  on  the  tractor  parts. 

If  the  clutch  is  thrown  in  quickly,  the 
entire  power  of  the  motor  throws  a  ter- 
rific strain  upon  the  crank  shaft  bear- 
ing, sprockets,  chain,  rear  axle,  rear  axle 
bearings,  and  frame.  By  proper  hand- 
ling of  the  clutch,  all  undue  strain  will 
be  avoided. — Tractor  Farming. 


About  once  in  two  weeks  the  cells  of 
a  storage  battery  should  be  filled  to  the 
proper  level  with  distilled  water.  Do 
not  use  ordinary  well  water  or  hydrant 
water,  as  water  from  these  sources  con- 
tain dangerous  minerals.  Acid  should 
never  be  added.  In  case  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  cells  should  be  spilled, 
consult  a  battery  expert. 


Test  the  battery  once  a  week  with  a 
hydrometer.  A  reading  of  1,150  to  1175 
shows  the  battery  is  discharged.  This 
should  not  be  permitted  to  occur.  The 
battery  should  be  kept  at  1275  to  1300 
at  all  times. 


A  storage  battery  can  easily  be  ruined 
through  neglect.  You  should  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  ammeter  and  be 
sure  that  it  shows  "Charge"  at  all  times 
while  the  engine  is  running  at  average 
speed,  even  though  the  lights  are  burn- 
ing. If  the  ammeter  fails  to  register 
"Charge"  under  such  conditions,  the  sys- 
tem should  be  examined  by  an  expert. 


If  you  should  find  your  battery  dis- 
charged it  does  not  follow  that  your  sys- 
tem is  at  fault.  Perhaps  the  lights  have 
been  used  a  great  deal  and  the  starter 
used  improperly  so  that  the  battery  is 
discharged  faster  than  the  generator  can 
charge  it.  Frequently  holding  down  the 
starter  pedal  too  long  causes  the  prema- 
ture discharge  of  the  battery.  Hold  the 
pedal  down  just  long  enough  to  spin  the 
engine  and  then  release  it. 


^%  ^%  WW  NLI   nMn*"*,tn  cutting  Corn.  Calif 

M  m  M  B  Ik  DM  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Cuts  and  throws 
UUIllfl  In  piles  on  harvester.  Man  ar,d 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a 
Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state. 
Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder.  The  only  sell- 
gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market  that  is  gmng 
universal  satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Three  years  ago  I  purchased 
your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  four  times  the 
price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one." 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speermore.  Okla. :  "Works  five 
times  better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $40  in  labor  this 
fall."  Roy  Apple,  Farmersvllle,  Ohio:  "I  have  used 
a  corn  shocker,  com  binder  and  two-rowed  machines, 
but  your  machine  beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine 
of  any  machine  I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Haag, 
Mayfield,  Oklahoma:  "Your  harvester  gave  good  sat- 
isfaction -while  using  filling  our  Silo."  K.  F.  Rueg- 
nitz,  Otis,  Colo. :  "Just  received  a  letter  from  my 
father  saying  he  received  the  com  binder  and  he  is 
cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and 
that  I  can  seU  lots  of  them  next  year."  Write  for 
free  catalog  showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and 
testimonials. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO.  Salina,  Kansfte. 


SilverV'Ohio' 


2  or  3 

Man  Machines 

JfVodnce  your  own  cheap  feed- 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut, 
moid-proof  silage.   Get  an  "Ohio" 
for  your  own  work — variety  of  sizea 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  f eed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.   64  years*  leadership. 
Write  for  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Bo*  362 
Salem,  Ohio 

"Modem  Silag« 
MetbodB,"  264 
pages,  25  c 


A  A  Q.op  Galvanized 


I 


Sweep  Feed 
Grinder 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SUSZ  BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regular  Piping 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 
24  years  on   the  market.  Last 
longer.     Use   less   fuel.     Easy  to 
install.     Send  for  full  catalog  and 

PB0VEE  FURNACE  WORKS 

224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 
Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DOLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

14  So.  LaSalle  St.    CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
Plant :  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


SJ&TE  SUGAR 

TOR  THE 
MAN 
WO 
FIGHTS 


"World  at  War"  in  Fireworks 

The  evening  feature  of  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair  at  Topeka,  September  9  to  14, 
will  be  "The  World  at  War."  This  is 
the  largest  scenic  and  spectacular  affair 
ever  contracted  for  in  Kansas.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Government  and  has  been 
arranged  as  a  patriotic  pageant  and  dis- 
play depicting  the  leading  events  in  the 
world  war  and  pointing  the  lesson  of 
"Why  We  Are  at  War." 

The  big  spectacle  will  be  placed  in  the 
big  area  of  the  quarter  stretch  at  the 
fair  grounds  where  everyone  can  have 
an  unusually  good  view  of  every  detail. 
The  company  carries  a  large  amount  of 
scenery  and  an  unusually  large  personnel 
to  make  more  vivid  the  real  events  of 
the  war  and  bring  home  to  the  people 
the  spirit  of  America  in  the  struggle. 

Accompanying  the  spectacle  there  will 
be  an  exceedingly  brilliant  pyrotechnic 
display,  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
as  a  part  of  the  lessons  in  patriotism 
which  the  spectacle  is  intended  to.  con- 
vey. The  Kansas  Free  Fair  offered  the 
Government  its  services  in  every  possible 
way  during  the  period  of  the  war  and 
much  of  the  work  in  preparing  for.  the 
fair  has  been  handled  under  the  super- 
vision and  sanction  of  the  Government 
officials. 

One  feature  which  the  Government  has 
requested  of  all  fairs  is  that  the  enter- 
tainment provided  shall  look  toward  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  of  each 
community  in  war  work.  "The  World  at 
War"  spectacle  does  this  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

At  the  Kansas  State  Fair  in  Hutchin- 
son the  same  display  will  be  given  five 
nights,  beginning  Monday,  September  16. 
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WHEAT  ACREAGE  IN  KANSAS 

An  increased  planting  of  wheat  in 
Eastern  Kansas  on  carefully  prepared 
land  can  become  quite  a  factor  in  meet- 
ing the  call  for  the  liberty  wheat  har- 
vest of  1910.  We  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  acreage  of  last 
year,  and  by  increasing  the  seeding  of 
wheat  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state 
where  this  crop  is  not  ordinarily  a  large 
factor  in  the  farm  business,  the  wheat 
production  of  Kansas  might  be  raised 
above  the  suggested  quota.  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  where  to  grow  wheat,  the 
authors  of  the  recent  bulletin  on  "Grow- 
ing Wheat  in  Kansas"  say : 

"Wheat  is  not  as  extensively  grown 
in  Eastern  Kansas  as  in  Central  Kan- 
sas because  farming  is  more  diversified. 
However,  conditions  for  growing  wheat 
in  Eastern  Kansas  are  usually  quite 
favorable.  The  principal  difficulties  met 
with  are  rust,  chinch  bugs,  and  Hessian 
fly.  Lodging  occurs  on  rich  soils  in  wet 
seasons.  On  thin  uplands  wheat  is  often 
more  profitable  than  corn,  especially  if 
grown  after  oats  and  the  ground  is 
plowed  early.  Where  this  can  be  done, 
wheat  could  be  profitably  substituted 
for  some  of  the  corn  that  is  usually 
grown." 

It  is  the  common  report  that  more  of 
the  land  is  plowed  now  and  ready  for 
wheat  than  usual.  The  increased  num- 
ber of  silos  in  use  will  result  in  more 
corn  land  being  free  for  wheat  seeding 
than  usual.  It  does  not  require  much 
preparation  to  make  a  good  seed  bed  on 
corn  land  that  has  been  well  cultivated 
and  is  freed  from  weeds.  The  prema- 
ture ripening  or  drying  up  of  the  corn 
has  resulted  in  the  early  filling  of  silos 
so  the  fields  are  free  for  the  necessary 
work  of  preparing  for  wheat. 

The  fact  that  in  Eastern  Kansas  har- 
vest labor  is  not  so  serious  a  problem^ 
should  be  given  consideration.  The  labor 
of  the  cities  can  easily  help  out  at  har- 
vest time.  It  was  done  this  year  and 
a  much  larger  effort  along  that  line  can 
be  made. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  Western  and 
Central  Kansas  may  well  hesitate  in  the 
matter  of  greatly  increasing  their  acre- 
ages. A  normal  acreage  in  these  sec- 
tions on  well  prepared  land  and  an  in- 
Creased  acreage  in  the  regions  of  diversi- 
fied farming  where  there  is  less  risk 
will  easily  put  us  over  the  top  in  meet- 
ing the  proposed  quota  of  this  state  in 
the  liberty  wheat  harvest  of  1910. 

KEEP  ISSUES  IN  MIND 

Now  that  the  initiative  on  the  battle 
line  in  France  has  definitely  passed  to 
the  Allies,  we  naturally  have  a  feeling 
of  elation  that  America  was  not  too  late 
and  that  the  results  of  our  belated  ef- 
forts are  now  becoming  apparent.  The 
German  high  command  sacrificed  their 
men  by  thousands  in  its  summer  offen- 
sive in  the  hope  that  they  could  destroy 
the  Allied  armies  before  we  had  become 
a  factor  in  the  fighting.  "It  was  a  race 
between  Wilson  and  Hindenburg,"  said 
an  English  statesman,  and  in  the  light 
of  recent  events,  Wilson  wins. 

While  we  are  certain  of  victory,  we 
should  not  lose  our  heads  and  become 
.too  much  elated  because  of  the  success 
that  has  come  to  the  Allied  armies  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  a  time  for 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  self-discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple.  The  Allied  armies  are  winning,  but 
the  German  army  is  far  from  being 
whipped.  Gains  of  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory mean  little.  A  crushing  defeat  of 
the  military  power  of  Germany  is  the 
price  of  the  kind  of  peace  for  which  we 
are  contending. 

A  German  peace  offensive  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  The  rulers  of 
Germany  will  strive  by  hook  or  crook  to 
save  themselves  from  the  absolutely 
crushing  defeat  which  they  are  facing. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  a  government 
having  a  conscience,  we  might  be  mag- 
nanimous, but  we  have  evidence  in 
abundance  that  no  peace  can  be  a  last- 
ing peace  unless  the  terms  are  dictated 


Fairs  and  Community  Progress 

A  TTENDANCE  at  a  great  exposition  or  fair  broadens  the  mind  and  enlarges 
/-w  the  vision.  A  visitor  with  a  desire  to  learn  finds  valuable  suggestions  on 
every  side.  The  open  mind  takes  these  in  and  makes  the  most  of  them  on 
the  return  home.  In  recognition  of  this  tendency  towards  progress  inspired  by 
fairs  and  expositions  our  Government,  even  in  these  times  of  conservation,  not  only 
encourages  the  holding  of  great  agricultural  fairs,  but  seizes  this  opportunity  to 
make  exhibits  all  over  the  land  setting  forth  the  part  various  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  taking  in  the  great  struggle  to  bring  about  a  righteous  and 
lasting  peace. 

Increased  meat  production  is  distinctly  a  war  need.  A  careful  study  of  the 
improved  types  of  live  stock  seen  at  a  big  agricultural  exposition  shows  most 
strikingly  how  the  live  stock  at  home  is  failing  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which 
the  animals  are  kept.  It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  get  outside  our  daily  round 
of  toil  occasionally.  It  is  easy  to  get  into  a  rut  and  the  deeper  it  is  worn,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  step  with  the  forward  march  of  progress. 

A  "stay-at-home"  policy  may  confirm  us  in  the  practice  of  some  inefficient 
method,  the  use  of  antiquated  machinery,  or  the  raising  of  inferior  live  stock.  The 
good  wife  and  partner  in  the  farm  business,  whose  hours  are  often  longer  than  her 
husband's,  may  struggle  along  for  years  without  labor-saving  devices  she  should 
have  had.  Exhibits  of  modern  labor-saving  equipment  create  sharp  comparisons. 
A  man  may  be  brought  up  with  a  sudden  jolt  as  he  realizes  for  the  first  time  what 
he  might  have  done  for  his  faithful  companion  and  partner  in  carrying  or  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  home. 

Well  conducted  fairs 'are  community  builders.  They  are  worthy  of  our  fullest 
support.  After  a  vacation  trip  spent  in  visiting  a  big  fair,  things  at  home  look 
different.  If  we  have  studied  aright  the  best  of  its  kind  in  animals  and  in  farm 
equipment  as  shown  at  the  fair,  action 
along  progressive  lines  is  sure  to  follow. 
We  have  been  led  to  fall  in  line  and 
catch  step  with  the  forward  ranks  in 
the  march  of  progress. 


and  determined  by  the  nations  of  the 
world  standing  for  righteousness  and 
fair  dealing  among  nations  as  well  as 
among  individuals. 

Many  of  our  own  citizens  do  not  yet 
fully  sense  the  mighty  issues  at  stake. 
The  future  of  modern  civilization  de- 
pends on  the  result  of  this  great  conflict 
of  nations.  Shall  we  go  back  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  shall  we  make  secure  the 
progress  the  world  has  made  through  the 
centuries  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  martyrs  and  crusaders  of  human  lib- 
erty and  prepare  for  a  new  world  which 
shall  guarantee  to  all  peoples  justice  and 
fair  dealing?  America  is  the  determin- 
ing factor.  In  us  lies  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

To  go  from  generalities  to  specific 
statements  helps  us  to  formulate  our 
ideals  regarding  the  issues  for  wrhieh  we 
are  contending.  In  the  Senate  last  week 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
speaking  for  the  new  Man -Power  bill 
which  will  give  the  United  States  the 
weapons  for  winning  a  complete  victory, 
outlined  the  peace  terms  of  the  Allies 
as  follows: 

Restoration  of  Belgium. 

Return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France, 
not  from  sentimental  reasons  alone,  but 
to  deprive  Germany  of  the  coal  and  iron 
of  Lorraine. 

Restoration  of  Italia  Irredenta,  includ- 
ing Trieste,  to  Italy. 

Re-establishment  of  Servia  and  Rou- 
mania  as  independent  states. 

Security  of  Greece. 

Establishment  of  the  Jugo- Slavs  and 
Czecho- Slavs  as  independent  peoples. 

Independence  for  Poland. 

This  statement  from  the  Republican 
senator  who  is  slated  as  the  floor  leader 
of  his  party  is  most  significant  because 
it  puts  the  Republican  party  squarely 
on  record  to  support  the  administration 
in  the  policy  already  so  clearly  outlined 
by  President  Wilson. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  this  policy  of  fighting  until 
every  issue  is  settled.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  peace  offensive  of 
Germany  and  steel  ourselves  to  fighting 
it  through  until  we  have  secured  for  the 
world  the  kind  of  a  peace  for  which  our 
boys  are  willingly  making  the  supreme 


sacrifice  if  necessary.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  weakness  at  the  front.  Let  us 
at  home  as  willingly  sacrifice  for  this 
great  cause.  Nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete victory,  an  unconditional  surrender 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  can  justify  the 
millions  of  lives  already  lost,  the  wreck- 
ing of  homes,  and  the  degradation 
forced  upon  the  women  and  children  of 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

te  te 

DEMAND  FOR  FEED 

The  market  reports  from  Kansas  City 
state  that  no  wheat  feeds  are  available, 
that  the  products  of  Kansas  mills  are 
all  sold  in  connection  with  mixed  car 
orders  of  flour  and  feed.  It  is  even 
intimated  that  in  some  instances  flour  is 
being  purchased  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing a  supply  of  feed.  The  reports  fur- 
ther state  that  country  mills  are  selling 
feed  locally.  As  we  stated  on  this  page 
last  week,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
our  readers  relative  to  the  mill  feed  sit- 
uation in  their  respective  localities.  The 
indications  are  that  the  demand  for  mill 
feed  will  far  exceed  the  supply.  With 
a  regulated  price,  one  time  is  as  good 
as  another  to  buy.  The  fixed  Govern- 
ment prices  are  lower  in  proportion  than 
the  prices  being  offered  for  other  feeds. 
An  evidence  of  the  tremendous  feed  de- 
mand is  shown  by  the  fact  that  corn 
bran  was  quoted  in  Kansas  City  last 
week  at  $2.75  a  hundredweight  sack,  or 
$1.25  to  $1.33  higher  than  wheat  bran, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  greater 
feeding  value. 

Be  te  te 

TREAT  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SMUT 

Stinking  smut  of  wheat,  or  "bunt,"  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  controlled  of  the 
grain  smuts  and  yet  it  causes  the  loss  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  each  year. 
In  many  counties  of  Kansas  smut  was 
abundant  this  season.  Careful  surveys 
were  made  in  nearly  all  the  wheat  coun- 
ties of  the  state  before  harvest  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  extension  service  of  our 
Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  seasonal  conditions  may  enter 
into  the  problem,  smutty  wheat  follows 
the  planting  of  seed  carrying  the  smut 
spores.  It  is  difficult  to  "get  smut-free 
seed  in  counties  where  much  smut  exists, 


because  every  threshing  machine  carries 
the  spores  from  farm  to  farm. 

The  prevention  of  smut  is  simple.  Un- 
less absolutely  sure  your  seed  came  from 
a  smut- free  field  and  was  not  subject 
to  contamination  through  the  threshing 
machine,  it  should  be  given  the  formal- 
dehyde treatment  before  planting. 
County  agricultural  agents  can  give  the 
instructions  in  detail.  Bulletin  210  of 
our  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Manhattan  describes  the  method  and  can 
be  obtained  for  the  asking. 

In  order  that  all  may  have  a  chance 
to  learn  by  actual  observation  how  to 
treat  seed  for  smut,  a  series  of  demon- 
strations will  be  given  covering  thirty 
of  the  wheat-growing  counties  of  the 
state.  These  will  begin  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 2,  in  the  northern  counties  and 
will  continue  three  weeks,  extending 
southward  until  all  sections  are  reached. 
Four  meetings  will  be  held  in  each 
county-  Seed  will  actually  be  treated 
at  those  meetings  so  that  all  who  attend 
can  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  easily 
and  inexpensively  seed  wheat  can  be 
treated  for  smut. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  liberty 
harvest  next  season.  Lot  us  not  over- 
look the  little  preventable  leaks  which 
in  the  aggregate  cost  us  many  bushel* 
of  grain.  Watch  for  local  announcements 
of  the  time  and  place  for  the  holding  of 
these  demonstration  meetings  in  your 
locality. 

SB 

MANHATTAN  GRANGE  PICNIC 

The  Grangers  of  Riley  County  and 
vicinity  will  hold  their  annual  all-day 
picnic  on  the  lawn  of  the  agronomy  farm 
at  Manhattan  next  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 4.  For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  college  and  experiment 
station  people  to  invite  the  grangers  to 
spend  a  day  in  picnicking  on  the  college 
farm.  The  National  Grange  lecturer, 
John  C.  Ketcham,  will  be»  present  and 
speak  at  this  year's  meeting.  B.  Need- 
ham,  the  state  master,  will  also  be  pres- 
ent. It  is  an  event  which  no  grander 
can  afford  to  miss.  All  who  come  are 
expected  to  bring  well-filled  lunch  bas- 
kets, as  the  picnic  dinner  under  the 
broad-spreading  trees  on  the  lawn  of  the 
college  farmhouse  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable features  of  the  gathering. 

m  te 

RAINS  HELP  SILAGE  CROPS 

The  rains  that  have  fallen  over  the 
state  will  be  of  untold  value  in  growing 
out  the  late  feed  crop. 

The  sorghums  have  been  hanging  on 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  heat  and  lack  of 
moisture  and  where  rain  has  fallen  will 
immediately  start  a  rapid  growth.  An 
immense  amount  of  feed  can  be  produced 
in  the  remaining  five  or  six  weeks  of 
the  growing  season.  These  crops  should 
more  and  more  become  the  stand-bys  for 
filling  our  silos.  Last  year  L.  E.  Reiker, 
of  Harvey  County,  reports  making  silage 
from  cane  and  milo  which  cost  him  less 
than  $3  a  ton  in  the  silo.  With  alfalfa 
hay  worth  $25  a  ton,  silage  is  worth  at 
least  $8  a  ton.  Silage  and  straw  form 
a  combination  that  will  maintain  stock 
cattle  in  good  condition.  The  sorghums 
should  be  more  generally  depended  upon 
as  silage  crops. 

te 

GROWING  WHEAT  IN  KANSAS 

"Growing  Wheat  in  Kansas"  is  the 
title  of  Bulletin  210  issued  by  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Manhattan.  Sev- 
eral bulletins  with  this  title  have  been 
issued  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
this  one  is  the  most  complete  and  prac- 
tical of  them  all.  The  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  systematically  studying 
wheat  growing  in  Kansas  from  every 
angle.  The  results  of  the  work  are  given 
in  easily  readable  form.  It  is  not  a 
compilation  of  theories  in  wheat  pro- 
duction, but  a  record  of  practical  experi- 
mental work.  Every  wheat  grower  in 
the  state  should  have  a  copy.  If  you 
do  not  receive  this  bulletin,  write  and 
ask  for  it,  addressing  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  Manhattan.  Kansas. 
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VARIETY  TESTS  OF  WHEAT 

Local  Testing  Necessary  to  Establish  Adaptability  of  New  Varieties 


HE  local  testing  of  varieties  of 
farm  crops  is  a  most  popular  and 
valuable  feature  of  experiment 
station  work.  "How  will  the  new 
variety  do  under  the  conditions  on  my 
farm?"  is  the  question  continually  be- 
ing asked.  As  long  as  there  exists  an 
element  of  doubt  on  this  point  the  in- 
troduction of  new  varieties  in  a  com- 
munity will  be  along  most  conservative 
lines.  The  co-operative  variety  tests 
made  all  over  the  state  have  for  their 
purpose  the  answering  of  these  queries 
which  naturally  arise  as  to  the  local 
adaptability  of  the  various  varieties  of 
farm  crops. 

During  the  past  season  twenty-one 
variety  tests  of  wheat  were  successfully 
completed  in  Central  and  Western  Kan- 
sas, this  being  the  hard  wheat  growing 
section  of  the  state.  Tn  these  tests  the 
new  strain  of  wheat  known  as  Kanred 
averaged  21.08  bushels  to  the  acre;  P-706, 
another  promising  strain  which  is  being 
tested  out.  21.44  bushels;  Turkey,  19.22 
bushels,  and  Kharkov,  18.33  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

C.  C.  Cunningham,  who  has  direct 
charge  of  these  co-operative  tests,  told 
us  recently  that  the  season  of  1918  is 
the  first  one  since  the  tests  were  under 
way  in  which  the  wheat  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  lack  of  moisture  at  filling  time. 
In  a  number  of  tests  where  the  wheat 
was  injured  by  lack  of  moisture  at  this 
time.  Kanred  fired  the  worst.  This  was 
due  to  the  Kanred  having  made  a  com- 
paratively heavy  and  thick  growth  of 
foliage  which  required  relatively  more 
moisture  to  maintain  it.  If  conditions 
for  wheat  had  been  more  favorable  pre- 
ceding harvest,  the  Kanred  would  have 
made  a  better  comparative  yield.  How- 
ever, the  Kanred  outyielded  Turkey  and 
Kharkov. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  P-706  out- 
yielded  the  Kanred.  This  occurred  for 
the  first  time  during  the  past  four  years. 
This  variety  matures  earlier  than  the 
Kanred  and  because  of  its  finer  stems 
and  leaves  is.  evidently,  better  adapted 
to  withstand  drouth  than  the  Kanred. 
The  indications  are  that  this  variety  is 
a  superior  one  for  the  western  third  of 
the  state. 

Two  new  varieties — Nebraska  No.  28 
and  Tauranian  (a  strain  of  Turkey  re- 
cently introduced  from  Russia) — were 
tried  out  in  a  few  tests.  Both  varieties 
proved  to  be  inferior  to  the  Turkey 
wheat.    Because  of  its  early  maturity 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Farmers 

OU  are  asked  to  undertake  another  offensive — to  go  "over  the  top" 
this  fall  for  a  great  harvest  of  wheat  in  1919.    I  need  give  only  a 
few  figures  and  facts  to  impress  you  with  the  increasing  and  urgent 
need  of  our  people,  our  armies,  the  allied  peoples  and  their  armies 
for  large  supplies  of  American  wheat. 

Our  reserve  supply  or  carry-on  from  the  1917  crop  is  practically  ex- 
hausted and  is  the  smallest  on  record.  The  need  of  building  up  reserves 
of  wheat  is  evident.  Although  this  country  produced  a  small  crop  of  this 
grain  in  1917,  the  total  exports  of  wheat  in  excess  of  imports,  including 
flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  amounted  to  approximately  100,000,000  bushels 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  This  is  in  comparison  with  178,000,000 
bushels  exported  in  1917,  236,000,000  bushels  in  1916,  and  331,000,000 
bushels  in  1915.  It  was  possible  for  the  United  States  to  export  wheat 
in  large  quantities  in  1915  and  1916  only  because  of  the  large  wheat  crops 
of  1912-13-14-15,  which  gave  this  country  an  accumulation  of  stocks  of 
this  grain.  Both  the  1916  and  1917  crops  were  smaller  than  any  crops 
since  1911  and  besides  this  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  seed  wheat 
and  an  increased  population  to  be  fed. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  carry-over  in  all  the  ten 
importing  countries  in  Europe  was  practically  exhausted  this  year  before 
the  new  harvest;  that  the  normal  requirements  of  the  exporting  countries 
are  increasing  instead  of  diminishing;  that  some  losses  in  storage  and 
transit  may  be  expected  to  continue;  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  surplus  should  be  accumulated  as  insurance  against  partial  crop  failure 
next  year. 

You  have  been  asked  to  sow  to  winter  wheat  this  fall  not  less  than 
4."i,000.000  acres — an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  last  year's  sowing — and 
the  department  has  suggested  that  an  even  greater  area,  47,500,000  acres, 
is  desirable.  The  increased  planting  asked  of  each  state  has  been  care- 
fully determined  with  regard  to  its  local  conditions  and  its  reasonable 
capabilities.  Your  county  agent  can  tell  you  the  quota  assigned  to  your 
state  and  you  can  apply  the  responsibility  to  your  case. 

You  have  occupied  and  do  occupy  the  first  line  trenches  of  the  food 
army.  You  have  to  fight  difficulties,  too.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  these. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  consider  them  daily,  and  daily  we 
give  our  best  efforts  to  help  you  meet  them.  You  know  of  the  difficulties 
in  your  community,  but  I  know  of  them  in  many  communities  of  many 
states,  and  so  seriously  do  they  impress  me  that  I  might  almost  consider 
them  insurmountable  had  not  American  farmers  last  year,  and  again  this 
year,  revealed  the  true  American  fighting  spirit  and  ability  to  meet  serious 
situations.  They  will  not  let  the  war  fail  because  of  deficient  food  pro- 
duction. 

Let  us  sow  liberally  for  a  big  harvest  in  1919.  It  has  been  called  the 
Liberty  Wheat  Harvest.  We  all  hope  it  will  be.  But  let  us  undertake 
the  task  with  the  determination  that  we  will  sweat  our  blood  for  many 
more  if  need  be  before  we  yield  one  measure  of  our  freedom  to  a  Prussian 
domination.    Let  us  fight  in  the  furrows. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


and  including  Coffey,  Anderson  and 
Linn,  Fulcaster  made  an  average  yield 
this  year  of  28.7  bushels  to  the  acre; 
Harvest  Queen,  28.5;  Currell,  25.8,  and 
Miracle,  26.6. 

In  Northeastern  Kansas  including 
Morris,  Chase,  Lyon,  Franklin  and  Miami 
counties  and  all  counties  directly  north 
of  them,  twenty  tests  were  conducted. 
The  average  acre  yields  for  the  differ- 
ent varieties  are  as  follows:  Kanred, 
33.49  bushels;  Turkey,  31.48;  Fulcaster, 
28.07;  Harvest  Queen,  29.01;  Currell, 
26.65.  and  Miracle,  26.06. 

In  Southeastern  Kansas  conditions 
were  more  favorable  for  wheat  than 
normal,  in  that  they  were  not  exces- 
sively wet  at  any  time  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  Fulcaster  yielded  com- 
paratively well  for  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive season.  The  Harvest  Queen  made 
a  better  comparative  yield  than  for  any 
preceding  year,  except  1917.  The  Carrel! 
and  Miracle  did  not  make  as  good  an 
average  yield  as  usual.  These  varieties 
are  not  as  hardy  as  the  others  and  may 
have  been  injured  more  by  the  cold  dry 
weather  during  the  winter. 

In  Northeastern  Kansas  the  Harvest 
Queen  outyielded  the  Fulcaster  for  the 
first  time  since  the  co-operative  tests 
have  been  under  way.  Mr.  Cunningham 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Har- 
vest Queen  is  more  winter  hardy  than 
the  other  soft  wheats  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  its  superior  yield.  This 
variety  was  injured  less  than  the  other 
soft  wheats  by  cold  weather.  The  Cur- 
rell and  Miracle  winter-killed  badly. 
These  varieties  should  not  be  recom- 
mended for  Northern  Kansas.  The  Har- 
vest Queen  is  perhaps  the  best  variety 
to  grow  throughout  this  section.  It 
will  not  outyield  Fulcaster  on  the  aver- 
age, but  will  prove  more  popular  since 
the  latter  variety  is  bearded,  while  the 
Harvest  Queen  is  beardless. 

Kanred  outyielded  Turkey,  while  both 
of  these  varieties  outyielded  the  soft 
wheats.  These  results  should  be  ex- 
pected in  a  season  as  dry  as  that  of 
1917-1918. 


the  Nebraska  No.  28  yielded  well  in  a 
few  tests  in  the  western  third  of  the 
state  where  the  later  varieties  were 
badly  damaged  by  hot  winds. 


Southeastern  Kansas  is  distinctively  a 
soft  wheat  growing  section.  In  twelve 
co-operative  tests  of  soft  wheat  varie- 
ties made  in  twelve  counties  south  of 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
grain  smuts  are  easily  preventable,  those 
most  readily  subject  to  control,  accord- 
ing to  reasonable  conservative  estimates, 
are  annually  destroying  20,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  upward  of  50,000.000  bush- 
els of  oats,  and  6,000,000  bushels  of  bar- 
ley. Prevent  smut  by  treating  seed  with 
formaldehyde. 


Authorized  Farm  Equipment 


WEEPING  changes  in  the  farm 
implement  business  will  come  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  its  elimina- 
tion program.  The  following  statement 
lias  been  authorized  by  this  board: 

The  Conservation  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  general  farm 
implement  and  farm  operating  equipment 
industry  and.  after  numerous  preparatory 
meetings,  a  detailed  schedule  of  types  and 
sizes  of  the  principal  class  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  farm  operating  equipment  to  be 
manufactured  during  the  war  period,  has 
been  formally  adopted  by  all  the  interests 
involved. 

Under  the  elimination  program  ap- 
proximately 3,000  surplus  types  of 
plows  and  tillage  implements  have  been 
discontinued.  For  example,  out  of  303 
types  of  plows  only  sixty- five  will  be 
manufactured  after  December  31,  1918. 
Of  over  300  types  of  corn  planters  and 
drills  only  ten  will  be  manufactured  and 
107  types  of  harrows  have  been  reduced 
to  forty-four. 

Members  of  the  industry  prepared  the 
initial  program  of  conservation  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  final  schedule  was  completed  only 
after  carefully  taking  into  consideration 
the  actual  needs  of  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  various  styles  of  farm  equipment  that 
might  be  termed  "lesser  essentials." 

The  eliminations  made  effective  by 
this  program  will  materially  reduce  the 
size  of  stocks  carried  and  the  capital 
invested,  as  well  as  volume  of  transpor- 
tation necessary  to  carry  the  agricul- 
tural implements  to  the  farmer.  Pro- 
duction of  the  remaining  types  of  imple- 


ments  will  also  be  materially  increased 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  large  amount 
of  steel  and  iron  will  be  released  auto- 
matically for  war  purposes  and  other 
necessary  industries  by  the  reduction  of 
stocks  carried  by  factories,  jobbers,  and 
other  distributors. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  styles 
and,  consequently,  of  stocks  carried,  con- 
centrating efforts  on  fewer  types  is  ex- 
pected to  work  toward  stabilizing  the 
eoat  to  the  farm  without  hardship  on 
the  producer. 

Further  el  i  mi  nation  of  unnecessary 
types  and  additional  standardization  is 
being  worked  out  by  various  committees 
representing  different  branches  of  the 
industry  in  connection  with  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  This  plan  is  similar  to 
those  that  are  being  put  into  effect  in 
numerous  other  industries  by  the  Con- 
servation Division.  The  savings  in  labor, 
capital,  and  material  thus  effected  with 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  all  parties 
interested  will  contribute  largely  to  pro- 
moting the  general  war  program. 

The  grain  drill  and  seeding  machine 
schedule  is  to  become  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918,  no  eliminated  machinery  to 
be  manufactured  after  this  date,  and  no 
additional  material  for  eliminated  lines 
to  be  ordered  after  July  15.  1918.  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  necessary  to  even 
up  stocks  on  hand  for  the  1918  fall 
trade.    The  schedule  follows: 

1.  Drills. — Each  manufacturer  to  re- 
strict his  output  of  the  following  drills 
to  the  sizes  noted: 

fa)  Plain  6-inch  drills  to  12-6,  16-6, 


20-6,  and  24-6. 

(b)  Plain  7-inch  drills  to  10-7,  11-7, 

12-7,  14-7,  and  18-7. 

(c)  Plain  8-inch  drills  to  8-8,  10-8, 

12-8,  and  16-8. 

(d)  Low-down  press  drills  in  0-inch  to 

20-6. 

(e)  Low-down  press  drills  in  7-inch  to 

12-7  and  16-7. 

(f)  Low-down  press  drills  in  8-inch, 

all  sizes  to  be  eliminated. 

(g)  Fertilizer  drills  in  6-inch,  all  sizes 

to  be  eliminated. 

(h)  Fertilizer  drills  in  7-inch  to  9-7, 

10-7,  11-7,  and  12-7. 

(i)  Fertilizer  drills  in  8-inch  to  6-8, 

8-8,  and  10-8. 

2.  Seeders. — Each  manufacturer  to  re- 
strict his  output  of  these  seeders  to 
three  sizes,  viz,  12-bar,  10-bar.  and  24- 
bar. 

3.  Sowers. — Each  manufacturer  to  re- 
strict his  output  of  these  sowers  to  two 
styles,  viz,  11 -foot  wide  track  and  11- 
foot  narrow  track. 

4.  One-horsk  Drills. — Each  manufac- 
turer to  restrict  his  output  of  these  drills 
to  5-disk  and  5 -disk  fertilizer  types. 

5.  Agitator  Wheel  Seeders.  —  Thf 
manufacture  of  agitator  wheel  seeders  to 
be  discontinued. 

6.  Five-inch  Drills.  —  The  manufac- 
ture of  5-inch  drills  to  be  discontinued. 

7.  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distribut- 
ors.— Each  manufacturer  to  restrict  his 
output  of  these  distributors  to  one  size, 
viz,  8-foot. 

8.  Land  Measures.  —  Land  measures 
to  be  eliminated  from  all  sowers. 


9.  Concavity  of  Disks. — The  follow- 
ing description  of  disks  to  be  recognized 
as  standard  and  all  disks  manufactured 
after  July  15,  1918,  to  conform  to  this 
standard,  viz,  size  13-inch,  gauge  No. 
13,  concavity  three-fourths  inch. 

10.  Polishing  Concave  Disks.  —  The 
polishing  of  concave  disks  to  be  optional 

v  with  each  manufacturer. 


"Uncle  Si"  Helps  Win  War 

"Uncle  Si"  will  help  to  win  the  war! 
"Uncle  Si'' — that's  the  Missouri  nick- 
name for  the  silo. 

The  silo  is  the  Verdun  of  farm  de- 
fense, the  Marne  of  victory  against  be- 
ing forced  to  sell  the  live  stock  from 
the  farm,  declares  Secretary  Jewell 
Mayes  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this,  of  all  seasons,  is  a  "silo  year.-' 

The  extremely  dry  period  makes  the 
silo  practically  a  necessity  on  more  than 
25.000  farms  not  yet  equipped  with  silos 
in  this  state.  Corn  put  into  a  silo  saves 
all  the  crop  and.  because  of  the  short- 
age and  high  price  of  hay.  silage  is  the 
logical  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
average  live  stock  farm  today. 

Buy  or  build  a  silo,  and  at  once,  if 
you  own  live  stock,  selecting  the  kind 
suited  to  j'our  personal  preference  and 
your  poeketbook,  either  a  temporary  or 
a  permanent  type — for  any  silo  yon 
select  will  make  vou  monev. 


This  international  food  sharing  is  just 
looking  after  "my  folks.*'  "your  folks" 
and  "our  folks." 


August  31,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


FARM  BUREAU  AND  BETTER  HOGS 

Organization  Promotes  Better  Breeding  and  Better  Management 


ARMERS  who  unite  in  the  work  of 
a  farm  bureau  strive  for  progress 
along  all  lines  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment. This  principle  under- 
lies every  project  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  farmers  so  organized. 

During  Farm  and  Home  Week  I.  N-. 
Chapman,  county  agent  of  Leavenworth 
County,  told  of  what  was  being  done  in 
that  county  to  bring  about  better  re- 
sults in  hog  production.  In  giving  some 
of  the  details  of  the  development  of  the 
project  for  hog  improvement  he  said: 

"The  beginning  of  the  work  of  course 
is  with  the  boys  of  the  county  and  has 
been  pushed  harder  this  year  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  war  needs.  The 
sow  and  litter  contests  and  the  pig  clubs 
ai-e  very  popular  with  the  boys,  creating 
a  great  amount  of  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm as  the  season  goes  on.  In  fact,  last 
year  the  success  of  a  number  of  the  boys 
became  so  evident  that  some  of  the 
fathers  began  to  talk  about  "ouv  pig" 
and  "our  sow  and  litter."  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  youngsters  who  were 
doing  the  work  and  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  the  club  leader.  The  pigs  han- 
dled were  all  pure-bred  registered  ani- 
mals and  in  at  least  two  cases  the  selec- 
tion made  was  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  pure-bred  boar  to  place  at  the  head 
of  a  small  herd  owned  by  the  boy.  The 
best  results  obtained  were  with  a  pure- 
bred Duroc  Jersey  barrow  which  at  eight 
months  weighed  370  pounds  and  whose 
gain  cost  the  owner  10  cents  a  pound. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  boy  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  is  an  example  that  might 
well  be  followed  by  his  older  brothers. 
Buying  Pure-Bred  Boars  and  Sows 
"With  the  farmers  the  work  of  buy- 
ing pure-bred  boars  and  sows  has  been 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  A 
list  of  pure-bred  boars  for  sale  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  is  always  kept  at 
the  office  and  numerous  herd  boars  too 
good  for  the  block  have  been  saved  for 
breeding  purposes  in  this  way.  A  num- 
ber of  pure-bred  gilts  were  purchased 
this  winter.  These  will  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  a  better  farm  herd  by 
the  farmers  who  bought  them. 

"A  number  of  feeding  tests  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  self  feeder  for 
fattening  hogs  will  be  carried  on  this 
spring.  There  are  at  present  very  few, 
if  any,  self  feeders  being  used  on  the 
farms  in  the  county.  No  trouble  is  an- 
ticipated in  finding  farm  bureau  mem- 
bers who  will  be  willing  to  carry  on  the 
demonstrations,  for  the  men  are  always 
interested  in  getting  the  best  returns 
from  their  investments,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  self  feeder 
have  always  proven  it  to  be  the  most 
economical  way  of  fattening  hogs. 
Testing  Value  of  Self -Feeder 
"In  this  demonstration  the  hogs  to  be 
Fattened  will  be  divided  into  two  lots, 
weighed  and  placed  in  separate  pens. 
One  lot  will  be  fed  in  the  way  best 
Suited  to  the  farmer.  The  other  pea 
will  be  supplied  with  feeds  from  which 
they  may  get  a  balanced  ration.  An 
estimated  account  of  the  time  spent  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  each  pen  will  be 
kept  and  both  lots  will  be  weighed  as 
iften  as  practical  during  the  fattening 
period.  In  this  way  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  fattening  each  group  may  be 
ibtained  and  the  self-feeder  will  prove 
its  value  under  the  ordinary  farm  con- 
litions. 

"One  other  feeding  demonstration 
planned  is  the  use  of  soybeans  and  coin 
n  comparison  with  corn  alone  for  fat- 
;ening  hogs,  by  hogging  down  the  crop. 
i..ast  year  cowpeas  and  com  were  used 
>ut  the  cowpeas  were  left  untouched  in 
V  great  measure  at  least  by  the  swine, 
however,  they  shucked  the  corn,  wasted 
iraetieally  none  of  it,  and  made  first 
ilass  gains,  the  farmer  having  only  to 
nove  his  fence  occasionally  when  fresh 
>asture  was  desired. 

"If  authorities  are  not  wrong  the  soy 
jeans  will  provide  a  greater  amount  of 
Pasture  and  give  better  gains  than  the 
Join  alone,  and  the  land  will  be  built 
ip  by  the  nitrogen  stored  in  the  roots 
>f  the  beans  and  the  fertilizer  scattered 
)y  the  hogs.  By  these  means  we  hope 
•o  produce  meat  at  a  less  cost,  thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  and  meeting  the 
;reat  needs  of  the  day. 

Control  of  Hog  Cholera 

"The  greatest  project  of  the  work  for 
ncreasing  the  swine  production  is  in  the 


effort  to  control  disease,  especially  hog 
cholera.  Sanitary  measures  to  protect 
against  all  diseases  are  urged  and  the 
farmers  are  assisted  in  every  way  in 
carrying  such  measures  out,  but  the 
most  important  of  all  is  the  protection 
against  and  the  checking  of  hog  cholera. 

"The  first  step  for  this  purpose  was 
township  organization.  One  township 
was  used  as  an  experiment  in  1016. 
Almost  every  farmer  in  that  area  signed 
a  pledge  to  religiously  observe  certain 
rules,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  were : 

"Vaccinating  their  hogs  when  cholera 
broke  out. 

"Notifying  their  neighbors  at  once  in 
such  a  case. 

"Tie  up  the  dog  to  prevent  carrying  of 
disease  in  this  way. 

"The  Agricultural  College  became  a 
party  in  the  contract  by  agreeing  to 
furnish  serum  at  one  cent  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter and  virus  free.  The  veterinari- 
ans of  the  county  were  asked  to  co- 
operate by  signing  an  agreement  to 
charge  only  one- half  cent  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter for  their  work  and  no  mileage 
charge.  All  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of 
the  premises  was  left  for  the  farmer 
to  do. 

"This  plan  was  followed  for  two  years, 


benefit  to  the  farmers  because  it  has 
been  done  in  a  careful  painstaking  way. 
Serum  Depots  in  County 

"The  question  may  have  arisen  in  your 
mind  as  to  how  this  is  meeting  the  war 
need  by  producing  more  swine.  The  an- 
swer is  the  application  of  the  purpose 
underlying  these  organizations,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  swine-grower  through  as- 
sociations for  the  prevention  of  damage 
from  hog  cholera. 

"The  establishment  of  two  serum  de- 
pots in  the  county  where  a  supply  of 
serum  is  constantly  kept  on  hand,  the 
co-operation  of  local  banks  at  each  place 
to  handle  the  financial  end  of  the  game, 
the  perfectly  harmonious  co-operation  of 
the  veterinarians,  both  government  and 
local,  have  enabled  the  farm  bureau  to 
place  this  means  of  prevention  and  pro- 
tection from  the  most  dreaded  hog  dis- 
ease within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer  in  the  county.  The  sanitary 
follow-up  work  gives  assurance  of  safety 
for  the  next  crop  of  pigs  raised  on  the 
place  and  guards  against  another  out- 
break. In  short,  it  becomes  a  safer  in- 
vestment for  the  farmer  and  the  results 
are  more  hogs. 

"In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 


NECESSITY  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION.  THIS  BOY  HAS  DEVISED  A  PLAN  FOR 

WEIGHING  HIS  PIG  REGULARLY  IN  SPITE  OF  DIFFICULTIES 


during  which  time  one  other  township 
was  organized  under  the  same  plan.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  unite  the 
whole  county  under  this  township  sys- 
tem and  in  the  spring  of  1917  another 
plan  was  adopted. 

"The  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  the 
Kansas  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry were  co-operating  in  an  effort  to 
unite  all  the  counties  of  Northeast  Kan- 
sas, from  Marshall  east  and  north  of  the 
Kaw,  in  a  territory  which  should  be 
given  government  and  state  aid  in  ease 
of  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera.  At  the 
suggestion  of  E.  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  ex- 
tension in  the  Agricultural  College,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Leavenworth  County  farm 
bureau,  who  at  once  instructed  the 
county  agent  to  proceed  to  secure  the 
needed  signatures  for  the  petition  to  the 
live  stock  sanitary  commission  for  the 
organization  of  the  county  into  a  hog 
cholera  control  district.  These  minor 
details  were  soon  carried  out  and  an  or- 
ganization completed,  which,  while  sep- 
arate from  the  farm  bureau,  was  really 
a  part  of  it,  as  the  officers  of  the  hog 
cholera  control  association  held  exactly 
the  same  offices  in  the  farm  bureau.  This 
fact  makes  the  two  organizations  one  for 
all  co-operative  purposes  and  each  be- 
comes a  source  of  strength  to  the  other. 
During  the  outbreak  of  cholera  which 
occurred  early  last  fall,  the  best  results 
were  obtained  where  the  co-operation 
was  the  closest.  The  educational  cam- 
paign by  the  college,  together  with  the 
united  efforts  of  the  expert  government 
veterinarians-,'  county  sanitary  deputy, 
and  the  county  agent  were  all  brought 
into  full  play  before  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  checked.  Since  then  the 
most  important  work  of  disinfecting  the 
buildings  and  pens  on  the  infected  farms 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  county  deputy 
live  stock  sanitary  commissioner.  His 
work  has  been  of  great  importance  and 


recently  it  was  found  that  55  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  answering  will  keep  more 
brood  sows  next  year  than  last.  Many 
are  starting  new  herds  with  pure-bred 
gilts  as  a  basis,  and  if  present  indica- 
tions can  be  depended  upon  as  a  crite- 
rion of  future  events,  Leavenworth 
County  will  produce  more  hogs  this  year 
than  ever  before  and  will  be  doing  'her 
bit'  toward  helping  to  care  for  the  boys 
in  khaki  across  the  pond." 


Return  Straw  to  Soil 

Why  their  land  was  getting  harder 
and  baking  worse  every  year  was  the 
inquiry  made  by  more  than  300  farmers 
during  my  recent  three  months'  Chau- 
tauqua and  lecture  trip  through  the 
West  and  Middle  West.  Scores  of  Kan- 
sas and  Middle  AVest  farmers  say  they 
know  their  land  is  gradually  decreasing 
in  fertility,  that  it  bakes  more  after 
every  rain  than  it  did  years  ago  and 
the  tilth  is  not  so  good  and  it  does  not 
work  so  easily.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
observations  that  the  Kansas,  as  well  as 
other.  Middle  West  farmers  are  making, 
they  go  right  on  burning  straw  piles  and 
destroying  other  organic  matter. 

It  was  a  great  and  inspiring  sight  as 
I  rode  through  the  western  wheat  fields 
to  see  hundreds  and  thousands  of  straw 
piles  representing  millions  of  dollars  in 
golden  grain  stretching  away  to  the  hor- 
izon as  far  as  the  eye  could  see — yet, 
to  one  who  knew  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  those  straw  piles  and  what  they 
would  do  for  the  tilth  of  the  land  it 
was  appalling  to  see  the  horizon  lit  up 
with  signal  fires  of  burning  straw  piles. 
While  the  farmers  are  not  wantonly 
burning  the  straw  as  they  did  years  ago, 
still  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
go  skyward  in  the  smoke  of  burning- 
straw  piles  every  year. 

Many  farmers  look  upon  straw  as  a 
waste  or  by-produc-t  of  the  wheat  crop 
and  something  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in 


the  quickest  way  possible,  hence  the  free 
use  of  matches  by  the  western  farmer. 
The  stockman  and  eastern  farmer  has 
learned  to  work  the  straw  through  his 
stable,  thus  absorbing  the  liquid  manure 
which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
manure.  While  straw  is  a  by-product, 
it  is  a  valuable  one,  and  when  properly 
handled  it  often  means  the  difference 
between  the  profit  and  loss  on  the  farm. 
Certainly  it  is  needed  to  help  maintain 
the  proper  tilth  of  the  soil.  The  packers 
and  other  manufacturers  have  learned 
that  their  profits  usually  lie  in  the 
proper  handling  of  their  by-products  and 
the  farmers  must  come  to  the  same  real- 
ization, and  that  soon. 

In  a  ton  of  average  farm  manure  there 
are  about  ten  pounds  of  ammonia,  five 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  potash.  Wheat 
straw,  contrary  to  public  opinion,  will 
contain  as  much  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric acid  and  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  times  as  much  potash  (and  about 
three  times  as  much  organic  matter  or 
humus-making  material)  as  farm  ma- 
nure, since  the  latter  is  very  high  in 
water  content.  At  normal  prices  for 
fertilizer  a  man  who  bums  a  ton  of 
straw  is  sending  skyward  three  dollars. 
At  present  war  prices  it  would  be  nearer 
five  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  humus 
that  is  lost.  All  this  great  loss  can  be 
prevented  and  must  be  if  our  present 
yields  of  crops  and  the  fertility  of  our 
soils  are  to  be  maintained,  to  say 
nothing  about  increasing  them. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  various 
types  of  straw  spreaders  on  the  market 
that  are  giving  good  satisfaction.  One 
farm  superintendent  in  Illinois  has  five 
straw  spreaders  and  applies  the  straw  as 
a  top  dressing  for  the  wheat  and  young 
grass  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  straw  settles 
down  around  the  wheat  roots,  provides 
a  fine  mulch  for  the  wheat,  a  good  seed 
bed  for  the  clover,  besides  decaying 
rather  rapidly  and  furnishing  some  plant 
food  for  the  wheat  and  young  grass. 
Clover  and  grass  failures  have  not  been 
so  frequent  since  the  straw  has  been 
used  as  a  top  dressing.  This  has  also 
proven  to  be  true  by  farmers  farther 
•west.  William  Knop.  of  Kansas,  used 
a  straw  spreader  and  covered  100  out  of 
160  acres  of  his  wheat  field  and  har- 
vested five  bushels  more  to  the  acre  on 
the  100  strawed  acres  than  he  did  on 
the  sixty  acres  not  covered.  This  meant 
500  bushels  more  wheat,  which  at  mar- 
ket prices  prevalent  the  last  three  years 
netted  him  more  than  $500,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

Organic  matter  will  hold  from  eight  to 
ten  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  Two 
tons  of  wheat  straw  worked  into  the 
wheat  seed  bed  will  hold  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  tons  of  water  for  the  wheat 
crop.  Often  this  amount  of  extra  water 
would  practically  insure  a  wheat  crop. 

Moisture,  humus  and  available  plant 
food  are  the  limiting  factors  of  produc- 
tion on  most  farms.  Legumes,  stock 
manure  and  fertilizers  will  supply  avail- 
able plant  food  and  wTien  the  straw  is 
carefully  saved  and  applied  to  the  land 
in  connection  with  these  sources  of  plant 
food  it  means  crop  insurance. 

Straw  spreaders  are  cheaper  than 
matches,  as  they  enable  the  farmer  to 
build  up  his  soil  and  crop  yields.  They 
mean  bigger  grain  checks  and  a  fertile, 
live  soil. — J.  W.  Henceroth. 


Bull  Associations  Grow 

Farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  use  pure-bred  bulls  af- 
forded them  by  membership  in  a  co- 
operative bull  association.  Eight  is  the 
net  increase  of  co-operative  bull  associa- 
tions for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1018, 
and  eight  others  are  now  in  process  of 
organization,  according  to  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  On  July  1  this 
year  forty-three  associations  were  in  op- 
eration, as  compared  to  thirty-six  on 
July  1,  1017,  one  association  in  opera- 
tion last  year  being  disorganized.  Field- 
men,  county  agents,  and  others  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  department  have 
had  a  part  in  establishing  these  associa- 
tions. There  is  an  average  of  five,  pure- 
bred bulls  in  each  organization  and  an 
average  of  225  dairy  cows. 
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T  TAKES  as  long  to  load  a  manure 
spreader  as  it  does  a  wagon  box, 
but  the  spreader  will  unload  and 
spread  the  manure  in  a  third  of 
the  time.  Hauling  manure  in  a  wagon 
box  and  spreading  it  on  the  field  with  a 
hand  fork  is  hard  and  disagreeable  work. 
It  can  be  done  much  easier  with  a 
spreader  and  the  material  is  more  evenly 
distributed.  The  spreader  is  a  useful 
implement  to  have  at  any  time  when 
manure  is  to  be  spread,  but  particularly 
so  now  when  labor  is  scarce  and  the 
need  for  increased  crops  demands  that 
not  a  pound  of  fertility  be  wasted.  Save 
time  and  avoid  waste — buy  a  spreader. 
If  the  amount  of  hauling  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  investment,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  rent  or  borrow  your 
neighbor's. 

Phosphate  Rock  as  Fertilizer 

Acid  phosphate,  which  is  used  exten- 
sively as  a  commercial  fertilizer,  has 
doubled  in  price  during  the  last  few 
years.  Farmers  of  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  now  facing  serious 
shortage  of  this  material,  because  the 
munitions  industry  is  consuming  much 
sulphuric  acid  which  would  ordinarily  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  acid  phos- 
phate. 

This  situation  has  led  users  of  fer- 
tilizers to  give  greater  consideration  to 
the  use  of  ground  raw  rock  phosphate. 
That  this  source  of  phosphorus  is  being 
used  as  fertilizer  more  extensively  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  1916-17 
at  least  six  large  companies  entered  the 
raw  ground  phosphate  business  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  this  material  has 
increased  during  the  last  decade  to  over 
91,000  tons,  involving  an  expenditure  to 
the  farmer  of  at  least  $750,000. 

Ground  raw  rock  phosphate  is  far  less 
soluble  than  acid  phosphate.  Its  effec- 
tiveness appears  to  be  due  largely  to  its 
thorough  distribution  in  the  soil,  say 
specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  is  brought  about  by  lib- 
eral applications  of  very  finely  ground 
rock  together  with  good  tillage.  When 
all  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  it 
may  take  several  years  to  obtain  the  ■ 
distribution  giving  the  maximum  effect. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  a  comparatively 
heavy  application  of  finely  ground  rock 
phosphate  extend  over  several  years,  as 
a  portion  of  the  phosphate  becomes  sol- 
uble each  year.  These  increases  in  yields 
are  greater,  as  a  rule,  in  subsequent 
years. 


To  be  most  effective  ground  phosphate 
rock  should  be  applied  to  soil  that  is  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter.  Such  soils 
are  always  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than 
those  of  low  organic  content,  and  this 
acid  is  important  in  effecting  the  solu- 
bility of  the  phosphate  rock.  Bacterial 
activity,  which  is  more  noticeable  in  soils 
high  in  organic  matter,  is  also  valuable 
in  adding  the  solubility  of  rock  phos- 
phate. 

Pack  Silage  Thoroughly 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  packing  the 
fodder  in  the  silo  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  upon  this 
one  thing  that  the  keeping  of  silage 
largely  depends.  A  device  consisting  of 
a  jointed  pipe,  or  some  variation  of  it, 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  blower  pipe 
is  at  present  in  use  for  distributing  the 
cut  corn  evenly  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tramp  it.  Without  the  use  of  this  de- 
vice it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  one 
extra  man  in  the  silo  to  fork  the  mate- 
rial over  so  that  it  is  evenly  packed. 
Besides  the  saving  of  one  man's  labor, 
the  distributor  does  away  with  the  nui- 
sance of  having  the  loose  material  fly- 
ing around,  thus  annoying  the  man  in 
the  silo,  and  also  lessens  the  danger  of 
being  struck  by  some  foreign  object  that 
may  have  passed  through  the  blower. 

The  finer  the  fodder  is  cut,  the  more 
compactly  it  can  be  packed  and  the  bet- 
ter the  silage.  Cutter  knives  should  be 
kept  sharp  and  it  is  not  as  a  rule  best 
to  cut  the  fodder  longer  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

Oftentimes  the  corn  fodder  is  so  dry 
when  it  is  cut  that  it  is  necessary  to 
add  water  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  moisture  and  provide  for  the  proper 
packing  of  the  silo.  This  water  is  most 
easily  added  to  the  blower  when  the  corn 
is  being  cut,  and  it  is  also  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  cut  material  in 
this  way. 

For  the  top  layer  of  the  silo  it  is  good 
practice  to  use  heavy  green  stalks  from 
which  the  ears  have  been  removed.  This 
forms  a  heavy  layer  that  packs  well  and 
at  the  same  time  contains  a  smaller 
'  amount  of  food  material  so  that  the 
minimum  loss  is  sustained  if  it  spoils. 
Various  methods  and  materials  have  been 
used  for  covering  the  top  of  the  silage 
to  prevent  its  spoiling.  None  has  given 
complete  satisfaction,  but  the  one  men- 
tioned above  has  given  as  good  results 
as  any.  especially  wet  down  and  packed 
firmly  by  tramping.    The  best  practice 


is  to  commence  feeding  as  soon  as  the 
silo  is  filled,  in  which  ease  there  will  be 
no  loss  of  silage  through  decay. 

Illustrated  War  Lectures 

Five  up-to-the-minute  lectures  and 
slides  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  have  been 
purchased  by  the  speakers'  bureau  of 
the  Kansas  State  Council  of  Defense  and 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  for 
Kansas,  according  to  Walter  Burr,  sec- 
retary of  the  bureau. 

These  lectures  and  slides  will  be  cir- 
culated over  the  state  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  The  subjects  covered 
are:  "To  Berlin  via  the  Air  Route"; 
"Building  a  Bridge  of  Ships  to  Per- 
shing"; "Making  the  American  Army"; 
"Ruined  Churches  of  France,"  and  "Our 
Boys  in  France." 


Use  Good  Seed  Wheat 

Home-grown  wheat  should  be  used  for 
seed  wherever  possible.  The  best  seed  to 
get  is  that  of  an  adapted  variety  which 
has  been  grown  continuously  in  the  lo- 
cality for  some  time,  provided  it  is  pure. 
The  idea  that  varieties  "run  out"  if 
grown  long  in  one  section  is  only  an 
expression  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
allowed  to  become  mixed  and  weedy  and 
disease-infected.  Changing  the  kind  of 
wheat  grown  should  be  done  only  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  proved  better 
variety.  It  is  often  desirable  to  do  this, 
provided  it  is  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  new  variety  is  better  for 
that  locality. 

So-called  ''new"  varieties,  extrava- 
gantly advertised  at  fancy  prices,  should 
be  disregarded  completely.  The  varie- 
ties recommended  by  the  state  experi- 
ment stations  or  other  authorities  for 
the  several  districts  within  a*  state  or 
region  are  the  ones  which  should  be 
grown.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  the 
Kanred,  an  improved  strain  of  Crimean 
wheat,  is  commonly  grown  in  place  of 
the  Turkey  and  Kharkov. 

The  variety  tests  being  conducted  over 
Kansas  by  the  experiment  station  help 
to  solve  the  question  of  variety  best 
adapted  to  a  locality. 


Feed  the  Young  Wheat  Plant 

Stable  or  barnyard  manure  is  of  great 
benefit  when  added  to  soil  sown  to 
wheat.  It  supplies  humus  by  the  decay 
of  the  organic  matter,  and  contains 
nitrogen  and  potassium,  sometimes  in 
considerable  amounts.     It  usually  does 


not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
phosphorus.  If  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  rock  phosphate,  or  basic 
slag  are  added  to  each  ton  of  manure  as 
it  is  being  made  in  the  stable  or  before 
hauling  to  the  field,  this  deficiency  of 
phosphorus  is  overcome,  and  a  better 
form  of  fertilizer  can  scarcely  be  found. 
At  least  eight  tons  per  acre  of  this 
treated  manure  should  be  applied  at  least 
once  in  four  years. 

When  barnyard  or  other  rotted  ma- 
nure is  not  available  and  plant  refuse, 
such  as  straw  and  stubble,  is  not  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  the  growing  of  suit- 
able green-manure  crops  is  imperative  in 
order  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  the 
supply  of  humus.  On  comparatively  few 
farms  is  there  enough  rotted  manure  to 
take  the  place  of  green  manures  alto- 
gether, although  by  returning  the  plant 
refuse  to  the  soil  less  of  the  green  ma- 
nure will  need  to  be  grown  than  where 
no  returns  are  made.  By  the  proper 
care  of  plant  residues  and  the  use  of 
green-manure  crops,  principally  the  leg- 
umes, fertility  can  be  maintained  as 
cheaply  and  as  effectively  as  with  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  rotted  manures 
only. 

No  Strikes  on  Farms 

Under  the  title,  "No  Farm  Strikes," 
the  Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly  declares 
editorially,  "Yes,  sometimes  farmers 
kick,  but  we  claim  to  at  least  set  this 
example  to  capital  and  labor:  We  are 
producing  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  all 
the  time  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to 
the  end  of  the  war. 

"No  American  soldier  can  ever  say,  1 
was  shot  from  behind  because  the  farm- 
ers quit  their  work  and  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  needed  food  supply.'  " 

Pending  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  malt  required  for  next  win- 
ter's operations,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  issued  a  ruling  prohibiting  all 
maltsters  buying  for  malting  purposes 
any  grain  before  October  1,  1918. 

Farmer  to  War  Board 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  ex-Governor 
Henry  C.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  price-fixing  committee  of  that 
board.  Governor  Stuart  brings  to  the 
committee  a  broad  knowledge  of  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  agricultural  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administrator. 
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Overhead  Expense  of  Farm 

nHE  more  or  less  vague  subject  of  contains  the  real  meat    of    the  whole 

overhead   expenses   in   producing  farming  proposition.    Until  agriculture 

fai'm  crops  is  discussed  in  an  ar-  is  paid  a  compensatory  price  for  the 

tide  by  John  C.  Ketcham,  Nation-  head  power  as  well  as  the  horse  power 

al  Orange  Lecturer,  in  the  Kansas  Grange  involved  in  it,  the  present  trend  to  the 

Monthly.    "Cost  of  production  plus  a  cities,  will  increase. 

reasonable   profit,"  says   Mr.  Ketcham,  "It  is  the  highest  patriotism  to  stress 

"has  been  given  the  sanction  of  the  high-  the  consideration  of  overhead  in  farm- 

est  (iovernment  officials  as  the  only  sure  ing  as  in  all  other  industries.  When 

guarantee  of  continued  industrial  pros-  this  cost  is  added  to  the  actual  'horse- 

pc-nty,  and  this  basic  principle  is  now  power'  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat 

Uried  in  awarding   the    huge    contracts  we  shall  have  marked  a  distinct  step  in 

which  the  government  is  making  in  every  farm  progress.    It  is  in  the  interest  of 

direction  to  supply  its  vast  war  require-  democracy,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  an 

ments.  adequate  food  supply,  it  is  at  the  very 

"Having  read  of  the  adoption  of  this  foundation  of  a  satisfying  and  advanc- 

principle  in  Government  contract  work,  ing  rural  life. 

the  farmers  of  the  country  have  become  "We  are  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr. 

greatly  interested  in  the  study  of  pro-  Overhead." 

duction  costs  of  their  various  crops,  par-  

ticularly  since  the  matter  of  "price  fix-  .     _                      _,  . 

ing"  has  become  so  wi  delv  known  and  Uncle  5am  at  Big  fairs 

so  generally  applied  to  the  things  the  For  the  first  time  in  all  his  long  and 

farmer  produces.                                  r,  eventful  history,  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the 

'•As  the  ordinary  farmer  reads  over  show  business.    After  months  of  consid- 

the  schedule  of  costs,  in  producing  vari-  eration  by  the  executive  departments  at 

ous  articles  in  the  manufacturing  line  Washington,   a    general    Committee  of 

he_  comes  across  a  term  that  fills  him  Exhibits  was  organized.    The  members 

with  mystery.    'Overhead'  is  a  puzzler  of  that  committee  represent  various  ex- 

to  him.    Dean  Davenport  in  a  recent  ar-  ecutive  departments  of  the  United  States 

tide  has  said  with  reference  to  this  very  Government.     This   committee  has  se- 

term  that   the  average  farmer  knows  cured  from  the  various  departments  of 

little  and  cares  less  about  it.    It  is  time  agriculture,   war,   navy,   commerce,  in- 

this  mysterious  stranger,  Mr.  Overhead,  terior,   and  various   administrations,  a 

was  introduced,  and  his  real  relation  to  large  number  of  exhibits  they  propose 

the  business  of  farming  brought  to  light.  to  show  at  the  big  fairs  and  expositions 

As  the  ordinary  person  thinks  of  produc-  of  America.    They  secured  orders  from 

tion  costs  he  readily  grasps  the  notion  Director  General  McAdoo   for  sufficient 

of  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  the  labor  large  baggage  cars  to  be  attached  to 

cost  and  the  profit  that  should  come  freight   or  passenger  trains,  or  travel 

from  the  operation,  but  when  you  speak  special.    It  required  months  of  work  to 

to  him  of  the  'overhead'  involved  you  secure  this  co-operation, 

give  his  mental  processes  a  knockout.  It  waa  instantly  acknowledged  by  sev- 

-  Farm  overhead  is  bound  to  be  one  eral  eabinet  office-rs  and  otherss  in  ^xecu. 

of  the  most  widely  discussed  angles  of  tive  employ,  and  even  President  Wilson 

production  cost  in  the  immediate  future  himseIf;  that  the  big  fairs  and  exposi- 

and  no  better  place  can  be  imagined  than  tions  are  important  factor8  in  the  busi- 

the  lecture  hour  of  a  subordinate  Grange  nesg   commercial  and  social  life  of  the 

°<^!fnxlth,!,qUe9A10n-£                   „  nation.    After  due  consideration  it  was 

Tfi  ith  the  thought  of  promoting  the  determined  to  make  the  show  for  the 

study  of  this  mysterious  overhead   and  benefit    of   the   people   of    the  United 

with  the  purpose  of  insisting  upon  its  stateS.    The  Kansas  State  Fair  will  be 

consideration  in  any  fair  price  deter-  held  in  Hutchinson,  September  14-21,  and 

m.nat.on,  the  following  table  of  general  wU]  havc  thjs  exhibit   which  will  cover 

overhead    expenses   that    ought    to    be  10000          re    feet    of  to 

charged  against  a  farm  is  presented  and  nothing  of  auxiliary  shows,  such  as  mov- 

it  must  balance  by  a  compensating  re-  ;       pictures,  mine  rescue  and  various 

turn  in  price  for  farm  product,  if  Amer-  otl,er   exceedingly   interesting  features, 

lean  agriculture  is  to  endure  and  is  to  These  exhibits  Vill  not  011,v%how  pro. 

compete    for   the   best   brains    of    the  gressive  agriculture,  but  the  most  inter- 

"i,1?'   .    ,     .    ,       ,                  ...  esting  features  from  the  war,  navy,  and 

This  study  is  based  upon  an  eighty-  other  departments,  which  every  visitor 

TvJfl?  ,    7  aVeraf  COn/'t,0?f  m  to  Washington  makes  it  a  part  of  his 

one  of  the  leading  counties  of  Southern  businesg  t(f      and  sep     No£  tfa  Goy. 

Michigan,  and  will  serve  as  a  fair  type  erament  is  Ringing  hundreds  of  these 

Of  Central  West  conditions.    Lecturers  artieles  to  the  people  to  add  to  the  al- 

f  i'J„  lg  Q  J°              •      6  CV%rt  °f  "J"  n  Teady  sPlendid  educational  and  entertain- 

figures  and  place  it  m  your  Grange  hall  h     iea^mes  of  the  bj    fair8.    It  is  one 

where  frequent  reference  can  be  made  to  ofsthe  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  state 

-fL  ih-PUf-P08e     fcomPa™° n'  f  .  fairs  ever  secured,  and  the  most  power- 

«J£-S   fi    V?    f  x    fJ  ° f-f"m  fl11  endorsement   ever  obtained  of  the 

overhead  the  National  Lecturer  is  in-  usefuinesa  of  good  fairs. 

fSnA«  p  "J °    m-  v         ™e,1(lel\  °,f  The  same  Government  exhibit  will  be 

»  »t SLr.^  ?7'  \IlCrganf  He  Vre™lt:d  made  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  in  Topeka 

it  at  nearly  twenty-five  farmers'  msti-  September  0-14 

tutes  this  season  and  it  stood  the  fire  of      ~  '   

the   hundreds   of   practical   farmers   of  _              .  . 

that  rieh  agricultural  county.  It  is  here  Missouri  State  Fair  a  Success 

presented  with  the  hope  and  expectation  The  eighteenth  annual  state  fair  of 

that  it  will  provoke  wide  discussion  nn-  Missouri,   which    was   held   at  Sedalia 

der  the  guidance  of  subordinate  and  Po-  August  10  to  18,  made  its  usual  contri- 

mona  lecturers.  bution  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 

Overhead  Expense  on  Eighty-Acre  Farm  in  the  state.    Owing  to  the  early  date 

Eighty    acres,    $125    per    acre,  the  corn  and  grain  exhibits  were  not  up 

$10,000.  to  the  usual  standard.    The  live  stock 

Interest  on  investment,  6  per  department  was  well  filled  with  the  ex- 

L  cent  $   600.00  ception  of  the  Shorthorn  cattle  classes. 

Interest  on  investment  in  farm  ln  numbers  exhibited,  Herefords  led  all 

equipment,  $1,200                         72.00  the  breeds.    Some  of  the  noted  herds  of 

Depreciation  equipment,  10  per  the  West  were  represented,  among  them 

L  cen*                                          120.00  being  the  well  known  Kansas  herd  of 

Depreciation  and  insurance  on  Hobert  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado.    This  herd 

buildings  and  fences,  $3,500  at  carried  off  a  goodly  number  of  the  pre- 

5  per  cent                                   175.00  miums  offered. 

Management  of  farm  calculated  The  swine  and  sheep  departments  were 

on  same  basis  of  any  other  well  filled.    In  the  Poland  China  and 

business    employing    similar  Duroc  Jersey  breeds  of  hogs  some  excep- 

eapital                                      1,000.00  tionally    strong    classes    were  shown. 

post  of  horse  maintenance,  three  Seven  'Poland  China  herds  were  repre- 

horses,  during  idle  periods .  . .     105.00  sented  in  the  aged  boar  class.  Among 

Taxes  on  farm  and  equipment  the  Poland  China  contestants  was  the 

at  1  per  cent                             112.00  Moore  herd  of  Gardner,  Kansas. 

Interest    on    working    capital,  One  of  the  strong  features  of  the  fair 

$500,  at  6  per  cent                       30.00  this  year  was  the  educational  exhibit. 

  Almost  every  county  in  the  state  was 

Total  $2,214.00  represented,  and  Missouri  University  had 

Per  acre  cost                               27.67  one  of  the  most  complete  exhibits  of  its 

'■from  this  study  it  is  plainly  evi-  kind  ever  made. 

dent  that  an  'overhead'  charge  of  $27.67  '  

per  acre  goe3  against  every  acre  of  land  ,xr  ,      .   .         n  . 
before  a  furrow  is   plowed.     In    most  Walnut  Log  Knees 
schedules  of  crop  costs  this  'overhead'  is  Walnut  log  prices  that  the  Govern- 
either  wholly  or  partially  neglected.  The  ment  considers  fair  will  be  published 
fifth  item  will  be  challenged  by  every-  soon,  and  owners  of  trees  or  logs  should 
one  who  is  unfriendly  to  agriculture.  It  wait  for  these  prices,  unless  they  are 
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Come  to  Topeka 


MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  9, 10,11, 12,13,14 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WAR  EX- 
HIBIT 

Direct  from  Washington,  show- 
ing' all  the  latest  implements  of 
war  on  land  and  sea.  New  build- 
ing especially  built  for  this  great 
exhibit  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. 

MILLION   DOLLAR  LIVE  STOCK 

SHOW 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep, 
Poultry.  Big  array  of  prize  win- 
ners of -leading  Western  breed- 

FARM  POWER  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

Fifteen  acres  of  machinery,  trac- 
tors, power  plants,  lighting 
plants,  implements  and  labor 
saving  short-cuts  to  larger  pro- 
duction. 

$30,000   IN  PREMIUMS 

Will  be  given  under  the  usual 
competitive  conditions. 

THE  MIDWAY 
Parker's  Greatest  Shows.  "Chi- 
natown." Ferris  Wheel,  The 
Whip,  Submarine  Chaser.  Merry 
Widow  Swings,  Honeymoon 
Trail,  Over  the  Top,  and  hun- 
dred other  clean,  educating  and 
amusing  attractions. 

L.  M.  PENWELL,  President 


THE   WORLD  AT  WAR 

A  stupendous  war  spectacle 
every  night.  The  biggest  sensa- 
tion Kansas  has  ever  seen,  fea- 
turing the  latest  battles  on  the 
Western  front;  300  people,  al 
fresco  stage  containing  12,000 
square  feet. 

HORSE  RACING  AND  AUTOMO- 
BILE RACING 

Four  days  of  harness  and  run- 
ning races  and  two  days  of 
daredevil  motor  championships 
on  the  fastest  dirt  track  in  the 
West. 
MUSIC 

Three  full  concert  bands,  after- 
noon and  evening  concerts.  The 
Modocs,    great    favorites    of  the 
concert  stage. 
PEOPLE'S  PAVILION 

Educational  and  patriotic  fea- 
tures every  day.  Home  econo- 
mic demonstrations,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Food  Ad- 
ministration, Council  of  Defense, 
Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic 
organizations  and  activities  will 
be  represented. 

PHIL  EASTMAN,  Secretary 
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A  GREAT  WAR-FAIR  6  MIR 


NIGHTS 


Men,  Women,  Boysl 
and  Girls 

Read  the  following  list  of  valuable  articles.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  list  that  you  want?  They  are  all  or  any  of  them 
given  FREE  in  exchange  for  Kansas  Farmer  Coupons, 

FREE-COUPON  ARTICLES-FREE 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  ONLY 


Lace  Curtains 

Butcher  Sets 

Maps 

Rings 

Rugs 


Carving  Sets 

Knife  Sharpeners 

Pictures 

Books 

Furniture 


Set  Dishes 
Pocket  Knives 
Music 
Watches 


Get  Our  Free  Coupons  and  Save  Them 

Do  you  know  about  Kansas  Farmer  FREE  COUPONS? 
If  not,  write  us  today.  It  means  money  to  you.  Every  coupon 
is  exchangeable  for  either  goods  or  money.  THE  COUPONS 
ARE  FREE  TO  YOU. 

SPECIAL. — Clip  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us 
today  and  we  will  send  you  one  Coupon  redeemable  in 
either  goods  or  cash. 

Write  for  information  as  to  how  and  where  to  get  the 
Coupons.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 


Coupon  Dept. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


satisfied  with  what  they  are  offered. 
Representation  that  the  Government  is 
buying  walnut  is  false.  Neither  is  there 
any  move  by  the  Government  to  com- 
mandeer walnut.  Walnut  trees  or  logs 
are  being  bought  by  private  concerns 
having  contracts  with  the  Government 


for  gunstocks  or  airplane  propellers.  It 
is  patriotic  duty  to  sell  walnut  trees  or 
logs,  but  owners  should  be  reasonably 
satisfied  they  are  getting  fair  price". 
The  Government  has  announced  that  it 
will  publish  a  list  of  fair  prices,  both  for 
logs  f.  o.  b.  cars  and  on  the  stump. 


t 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Contentment  a  Factor  of  Success 


"Slipping"  not  "Saving" 

"I  kept  slipping  back  two  feet  every  time  I  went  ahead  one."  That's 
what  the  small  boy  gave  as  an  excuse  to  his  teacher  for  being  late  for 
school  one  winter  day. 

And  that's  just  what  is  happening  to  the  cow  owner  who  is  trying 
to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator  or  with  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine.  Like  the  small  boy  he  is  "slipping."  He  thinks  he  is 
thrifty,  but  for  every  dollar  he  saves  by  not  buying  a  De  Laval  he  loses 
two  through  not  having  one. 

It  isn't  economy  to  do  without  labor  saving  and  money  saving  and 
food  saving  machines.  It  isn't  economy  to  feed  40-cent  butter  to  the 
calves  and  hogs. 

It  is  economy  to  buy  and  use  only  the  best  cream  separator  made — 
and  that's  the  De  Laval. 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming,  ample  capacity, 
ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other 
cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

It's  real  thrift  and  genuine  economy 
to  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  NOW. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once!    See  a  new  1918  De  Laval 
machine  for  yourself.    Try  it  to  prove  every  claim  made  for  it.    If  you  don't 
know  a  De  Laval  agent  write  direct  to  one  of  the  addresses  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St,  Chicago 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  9uch  a  scarcity  of 
farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the 
United  States  (Jovernment  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as  soon  as 
our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent— American  and  Canadian.  Those  who  respond 
to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from  Canadian 
Boundary  Points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to  all  Harvest 
Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission  into  Canada  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  wages,  railway  rates  and 
routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Branches  at  Dodge  City,  Hays,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Parsons,  Topeka  or 

Wichita.  . 


The  True  Dairy  Patriot 

"Jones,  over  at  Hill  Crest  Dairy,  is 
my  id<  a  of  a  patriot." 

""Has  he  been  buying  more  Liberty 
bonds?" 

"That  was  only  a  starter.  He  sent  his 
three  sons  to  the  front,  his  wife  is  knit- 
ting a  hundred  sweaters,  his  daughter  is 
a  Red  Cross  nurse,  his  wife's  brother  is 
building  ships  and  now  he  is  feeding  his 
herd  on  beets  and  laundry  bluing  in  the 
hope  that  they'll  give  Red,  White  and 
Blue  milk." — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


Silo  as  an  Investment 

Professor  Grout,  formerly  of  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  College,  figures  that 
the  producing  value  of  a  silo  on  $50  land 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty  acres 
added  to  the  HiO-acre  farm,  or  '$1,000; 
on  $100  land  it  would  be  $2,000.  This 
is  a  low  estimate,  for  the  stock -carrying 
capacity  of  the  farm  will  often  be  in- 
cr eased  fully  25  per  cent  by  the  adding 
of  a  silo.  As  compared  with  its  produc- 
ing value,  the  cost  of  constructing  a  silo 
is  small. 


nT  IS  most  difficult  to  achieve  any 
great  success  in  doing  things 
which  we  do  not  like  to  dp.  Work 
under  such  circumstances  becomes 
mere  drudgery.  The  more  we  can  put 
our  minds  into  the  task,  the  less  apt 
we  are  to  look  upon  our  daily  work  as 
a  disagreeable  job  which  we  do  only  as 
necessity  drives. 

The  keeping  of  records  and  the  study- 
ing of  the  things  that  make  for  progress 
in  dairying  tend  to  keep  us  from  regard- 
ing the  work  as  drudgery.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  milking  of  cows  as  it  has  been 
done  by  our  Dairy  Club  members  has 
not  been  a  dreaded  task.  There  has  been 
enough  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  to 
keep  club  members  interested  in  the  re- 
sults and  the  disagreeable  or  confining 
features  of  the  -work  have  been  matters 
of  small  concern. 

A  farm  woman  writing  in  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  World  says  people  often 
ask  her  if  she  really  likes  to  live  on  a 
farm,  and  why.  Her  answer  is  always 
an  emphatic  "Yes." 

"Although  the  persons  who  ask  such 
questions  seldom  really  expect  to  have 
the  detailed  reasons  given,"  she  goes  on 
to  say,  "I  often  sort  them  all  over  in 
my  mind  and  then  neatly  'card  index' 
them  there  just  for  the  pleasure  it  gives 
me.  I  imagine  that  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  my  reasons,  for  if  a  woman 
isn't  honestly  enthusiastic  about  her 
'job'  as  farm  helper,  that  farm  must 
lack  just  that  much  of  being  a  success. 

"I  love  the  great,  big  feel  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  only  place,  I  am  satisfied, 
where  one  would  be  really  lonesome  is 
in  a  big  city  apartment  house  where  you 
know  none  of  your  adjoining  neighbors. 
I  can't  imagine  being  lonesome  on  a  farm 
where  there  are  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  hens, 
■sheep,  cats  and  dogs,  even  if  that  farm 
were  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  desert. 

"1  am  fond  of  animals,  particularly 
cows,  and  every  day  of  my  life  I  go 
out  and  visit  the  herd  in  barn  or  pas- 
ture. And  each  Bossy  knows  me.  includ- 
ing the  head  of  tbe  herd,  and  I  am  sure 
they  watch  for  my  coming,  as  I  try  to 
make  my  visit  at  the  same  hour  each 
day. 

"It  is  interesting  and  peculiar  to  note 
the  attitude  of  new  animals  which  are 
brought  into  the  herd  from  time  to  time. 
Many  of  them  appear  positively  panic- 
stricken  wlien  I  step  up  to  pat  them.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  decent  treatment 
plus  a  ■  woman  have  been  unknown 
quantities  in  their  lives.  And  then  en- 
sues the  'taming'  period,  which  to  me  Is 
well  worth  the  time  it  takes.  There  are 
two  full-aged  cows  in  our  herd  which 
are  recent  newcomers  and  which  were 
certainly  'some  wild'  when  they  came  to 
live  under  our  roof.  One  nearly  had  a 
fit  when  I  gently  drew  near  her,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  she  was  completely 
domesticated  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  She  was  in  evident  terror  of  man 
or  woman  and  bade  fair  to  turn  out  a 
poor  buy.  She  would  jump  a  foot  at  the 
slightest  noise  and  shake  with  fear  when 
milked.  I  natter  myself  that  the  credit 
is  mine  for  changing  all  that,  as  most 
men  lack  the  patience  such  a  cow  re- 
quires. She  gradually  gave  in  to  my 
blandishments  and  now  is  a  real  pet.  Her 
nervous  fear  has  all  vanished  and  this 
pure-bred  is  going  to  be  a  credit  to  our 
herd.  She  has  at  last  given  us  her  trust 
and  it  means  dollars  and  cents  in  our 
pockets. 

"But  I  have  digressed.  The  life  of  a 
farm  woman  who  does  most  of  her  W  ork 
is  hard,  but  to  me  the  environment  pays 
for  it  all.  If  one  is  in  understanding 
touch  with  Nature;  if  we  have  the  gift 
of  appreciating  her  wonderful  secrets, 
then  nothing  more  is  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  can  be  truest  to  oneself 
on  the  farm.  Some  way  the  white 
lights,  the  tawdry  amusements  of  the 
city  pale  into  insignificance  beside  the 
greater  wonders  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve in  all  the  conveniences  for  the 
farm  house  and  barns.  It  is  good  to  be 
able  to  go  cityward  in  ease  and  quick- 
ness; but  best  of  all  is  to  return  to 
the  wide  free  stretches  and  abide  there 
forevermore.  I  like  tbe  birds  and  the 
beasts,  the  sweet  smells,  the  fresh, 
home-grown  things  to  eat  and  the 
wholesomeness  and  well-being  of  it  all. 
I  like  to  watch  the  Holsteins  at  dusk 
down  on  the  river  bank  and  hear  the 
horses  neigh  out  in  the  lot.  When  the 
big  fireplace  blazes  and  the  work  is  done 


and  we  sit  together  to  read  and  talk,  I 
have  a  feeling  which  I  wouldn't  trade 
for  an  oil  well.  It  is  called  'contentment 
in  the  country.'  " 


Select  Dairy  Sire  Carefully 

The  dairy  sire  i9  at  least  one-half  of 
the  herd,  Says  W.  E.  Peterson,  dairy 
specialist  of  the  Agricultural  College.  If 
he  is  a  poor  one  he  is  more.  Yet  often 
very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  herd  sire. 

To  increase  the  production  of  the  herd 
is  every  dairyman's  aim.  It  means  more 
profit  and  real  accomplishment.  The 
purchase  of  a  good  dairy  sire  will  bring 
this  more  cheaply  than  any  other  meth- 
od. A  good  dairy  cow  costs  considerably 
more  than  a  poor  one  if  you  want  to 
buy,  because  of  the  demand  for  her. 
However,  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a 
good  one  than  a  poor  one. 

The  capacity  for  milk  production  is 
inherited.  It  is  inherited  from  the  sire 
as  well  as  from  the  dam.  The  dam  pro- 
duces but  one  offspring  a  year,  while 
the  sire  may  have  influence  over  many. 
This  makes  him  the  most  important  ani- 
mal in  the  herd. 

In  Iowa,  Professor  Gilette  bought  a 
number  of  grade  cows  which  averaged 
3,255  pounds  of  milk  and  161  pounds  fat 
per  year.  He  mated  them  to  a  good 
pure-bred  bull  and  this  is  what  nap- 
pened : 

Lhs.  milk  Dos.  fat 
per  year    per  year 

Dams  averaged    3,255  161 

Daughters   averaged   •e.SIS  261 

Granddaughters  averaged  ..li,l»5  tSi 

An  Indiana  farmer  purchased  a  good 
bull  calf  for  $100  while  he  could  have 
bought  a  grade  for  much  less,  yet  this 
is  what  he  accomplished: 

The  daughters  of  tbe  pure-bred  sire 
brought  102  pounds  more  butter  fat  per 
year  than  their  dams;  1,828  pounds  more 
milk  perp  year  than  their  dams. 

Ten  of  his  daughters  yielded  a  net 
profit  of  $300  per  year  more  than  their 
dams. 

In  selecting  a  dairy  sire  Mr.  Peterson 
points  out  that  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements  j 

Whether  he  is  to  be  used  on  a  grade 
or  pure-bred  herd,  he  should  be  pure- 
bred. A  grade  sire,  although  he  may  be 
from  high  producing  parents,  carries 
some  foreign  blood  which  is  likely  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  One 
cannot  afford  to  take  this  chance. 

He  must  be  out  of  high  producing 
parents.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  pedi- 
gree does  not  make  him  a  good  pro- 
ducer, but  if  his  dam  and  granddam  are 
high  producers  and  his  sire  is  out  of  a 
high  producer,  he  stands  a  good  chance 
of  transmitting  these  qualities. 

His  parents  should  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  breed.  This  will  more 
nearly  insure  that  he  will  transmit 
"type." 

He  should  be  a  good  individual  him- 
self. He  should  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards of  his  breed  and  give  promise  of 
being  prepotent. 


Better  Can  Service 

Dairymen  who  ship  milk  to  the  cities 
will  be  interested  to  know  of  efforts  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  to  secure 
for  them  more  prompt  returns  of  milk 
and  cream  cans.  At  Topeka,  two  addi- 
tional cars  have  been  added  for  hand- 
ling empty  cans  and  the  service  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, the  express  companies  ave 
sending  out  circulars  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  quiek  service  in  returning 
cans  to  shippers. 

Getting  Started  in  Pure-Breds 

It  will  not  pay  any  man  to  invest  in 
pure-bred  cattle  unless  he  maintains 
them  as  befits  their  character.  A  man 
addicted  to  abusive  language,  or  to  keep- 
ing his  cattle  in  a  dirty,  dark,  ill-ven- 
tilated stable,  or  to  wintering  them  on 
straw-  and  corn  stover,  had  better  not 
make  the  attempt. 

For  him  a  scrub  cow  will  answer  every 
purpose.  But  the  man  -with  fair  bnsi- 
ness  ability,  disposed  to  treat  Ms  ani- 
mals intelligently,  will  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceed with  pure-breds. 

A  pure-bred  sire  of  high -producing  an- 
cestry and  fairly  certain  prepotency  will 
increase  herd  production.     The  average 
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production  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  herd  the  first  five  years  was  2X5 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow;  the  sec- 
ond five-year  period,  240  pounds,  and  the 
third,  265  pounds.  This  increase  is  at- 
tributed to  the  pure-bred  sires  kept. 
Culling  would  have  increased  the  produc- 
tion, but  it  was  the  desire  to  discover 
just  what  improvement  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire. 

To  star*,  a  pure-bred  herd  at  least  one 
pure-bred  female  that  is  a  good  pro- 
ducer should  be  acquired  as  .  shown  by 
cow  testing  association  records  or  ad- 
vanced registry  records.  This  cow, 
mated  with  ?  sire  of  high -producing 
daughters  or  of  high-producing  ancestry, 
will  gradually  develop  a  very  profitable 
herd  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum. 


Save  Man  at  Milking  Time 

Instead  of  having  an  extra  man  at 
milking  time  to  tend  to  the  separator 
and  feed  the  calves,  Bernard  Gonzenbach, 
a  Wisconsin  dairyman,  operates  the  sep- 
arator with  an  electric  motor.  The  sep- 
arator is  located  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
calf  pen,  and  a  rubber  hose  runs  from 
the  separator  through  the  partition  into 
the  calf  pen. 

When  milking  is  started,  a  pail  is  set 
to  catch  the  milk  from  this  hose,  and 
each  man,  as  he  finishes  milking  a  cow. 
pours  the  milk  into  the  separator,  which 
runs  without  any  attention.  After  he 
has  emptied  his  pail  of  fresh  milk,  he 
goes  into  the  calf  pen  and  places  the  pail 
of  skimmed  milk  where  the  calf  that  is 
to  have  it  can  drink.    The  calves,  of 


Horse  and 

HERE  is  still  a  demand  for  good 
draft  horses  and  mules,  judging 
from  the  observations  made  by 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  business  trip  through 
the  Canadian  Northwest  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Dinsmore  finds  that 
Northwest  Canada  still  believes  in  draft 
horses,  especially  Percherons,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  farmers  in  that  section 
bought  more  than  a  thousand  head  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  months  ending  July  1 , 
1918.  They  want  more  good  draft 
horses  there,  but  have  been  hard  hit  this 
year  by  the  extreme  dry  weather  and, 
because  of  lack  of  feed,  grain,  and  money, 
will  not  be  in  as  good  a  position  to  buy 
breeding  stock  the  coming  winter  as  in 
the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Dinsmore  looks 
for  considerable  trade,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  partial  failure  mentioned. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  he  reports  the 
demand  for  horses  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply, but  there  is  a  surplus  of  smaller 
stock.  Fred  H.  Bixby,  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  who  has  large  ranches  at 
seven  different  points  on  the  coast,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  best  informed  horse- 
men, says: 

"In  regard  to  the  horse  conditions  in 
the  State  of  California,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  the  former 
horse  breeding  companies  have  gone  out 
of  the  business,  but  this  last  spring  the 
horse  business  seems  to  have  begun  to 
look  up.  and  a  good  many  people  are 
breeding  again,  and  I  think  within  a 
year  or  two  the  business  will  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

"The  mule  market  is  improving  in 
rapid  strides.  I  am  quite  positive  that 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  re- 
gardless of  the  tractors  and  motor 
1  rucks,  the  horse  and  mule  business  will 
be  back  to  its  normal  state. 

"We  find  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
our  big  hor6es  and  big  mules,  but  the 
horses  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
pounds  and  the  mules  under  1.000  pounds 
are  poor  sellers. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  owners 
of  Percheron,  Shire,  Belgian,  or  Clydes- 
dale stallions  could  sell  them  now  quite 
easily  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  provided  they 
put  a  reasonable  price  on  their  animals. 

"I  think  the  day  of  the  $3,000  to 
$5,000  draft  stallion  for  use  on  grade 
mares  is  over  for  at  least  the  next  ten 
years.  The  stallion  men  will  have  to 
get  down  to  earth  if  they  want  to  do 
any  business,  and  if  they  do,  they  can 
make  a  whole  bunch  of  sales." 

Mr.  Dinsmore  states  that  Miller  &  Lux, 
who  own  10,000  horses  in  California 
alone,  believe  that  heavy  draft  horses 
will  be  in  strong  demand  within  a  few 
years,  and  at  high  prices.  Anticipating 
this  they  are  breeding  every  available 
mare,  1.800  to  stallions  and  700  to  jacks, 


course,  are  kept  in  stanchions,  so  that 
they  cannot  interfere  with  each  other. 

This  simple  plan  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  also  makes  it  possible  for  the 
calves  to  have  the  milk  within  a  few 
minutes  after  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  big  advantage. — 
System  on  the  Farm. 

Cow  Economical  Producer 

Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  as 
reasons  for  the  increased  production  and 
use  of  milk.  The  first  is  that  milk  as 
purchased  on  the  market  usually  sup- 
plies food  material  together  with  the 
growth-producing  elements  more  econom- 
ically than  either  meat  or  eggs.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  dairy  cow  is 
the  most  economical  producer  of  animal 
food.  One  great  law  of  food  conserva- 
tion is  to  turn  inedible  feeds  into  edible 
foods  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner. 
The  dairy  cow  will  utilize  coarse  mate- 
rials, inedible  to  humans — such  as  grass, 
cornstalks,  hay,  etc. — and  will  turn  them 
into  milk.  Other  farm  animals  also  are 
converters  of  coarse  roughage  intc  edible 
foods,  but  are  not  so  efficient  as  the 
dairy  cow. 


An  average  dairy  cow  will  eat  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  or  10,500 
pounds  in  ten  months;  forty  cows  will 
eat  420.00C  pounds,  or  210'  tons.  For 
this  amount  of  silage  it  would  be  better 
to  build  two  120-ton  silos  rather  than 
one  220-ton  silo.  A  silo  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter  by  forty-five  feet  high  may  be 
built,  and  it  will  hold  about  220  tons 
of  silage. 


Business 

and  intend  to  be  prepared  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  probable  demand. 

In  Utah  and  Colorado  the  best  in- 
formed horsemen  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. In  every  district  visited  there  was 
a  decided  shortage  of  real  drafters,  and 
of  foals,  yearlings,  or  two-year-olds  that 
promise  to  develop  into  draft  propor- 
tions. Many  men  reported  that  they 
were  even  now  in  the  market  for  more 
big  farm  teams  and  knew  not  where  to 
get  them. 

"The  inclination  to  swing  all  atten- 
tion to  grain  and  meat  production  has 
unquestionably  cut  the  breeding  of  heavy 
work  horses  and  mules  to  a  dangerously 
low  level,"  says  Mr.  Dinsmore.  "We 
must  not  permit  our  reserves  to  fall 
away  to  a  point  where  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  be  impaired.  It  is  up  to 
each  farmer  of  the  corn  belt  to  raise 
the  horses  and  mules  he  will  need  for 
replacement  purposes  three  years  from 
now,  and  to  rear  enough  surplus  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  two  other  farms-  that 
raise  none;  for  there  are  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  East,  South,  and  West, 
who  do  not  produce  their  own  work  ani- 
mals, and  who  must  buy." 


Selecting  Breeding  Ewes 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  ewes  for 
breeding,  well  before  the  mating  season 
and  after  this  year's  lambs  have  been 
weaned,  to  produce  next  year's  lamb  crop. 
In  culling  ewes  from  the  flock  two  types 
should  be  carefully  noted;  those  that 
are  extremely  fat  and  those  that  are 
very  thin. 

The  fat  ones,  especially  those  carrying 
an  excessive  bunch  of  fat  about  the 
rump,  may  be  barren,  their  high  condi- 
tion being  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  under  the  strain  of  bearing 
and  nursing  a  lamb. 

On  the  other  hand,  it.  must  not  be 
supposed,  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  all  thin 
ewes  should  be  bred.  If  they  have  dull 
eyes,  harsh  fleeces,  pale,  dry  skins,  a 
general  run-down  and  unthrifty  condi- 
tion, and  poor  teeth,  due  to  old  age,  they 
should  be  disposed  of  at  once.  If  there 
is  a  contrary  good  condition,  the  thin- 
ness may  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  ewes  have  been  heavy 
milkers  and  have  raised  pairs  of  strong, 
thrifty  lambs.  Such  ewes  should  be  re- 
tained, and  if  of  approved  type  their 
ewe  lambs  should  be  selected  in  main- 
taining the  flock. 

As  a  final  point  in  selection,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  udders  may  result  in 
further  culling  those  likely  to  be  unable 
to  raise  their  lambs  because  of  defective 
udders. 

More  than  ever,  says  the  department, 
farm  flocks  are  being  called  on  to  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  the  food  and 


clothing  of  the  country.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  performance  of  each  ewe 
in  lamb  and  wool  production  must  be 
known.  All  ewes  must  pay  their  way. 
If  the  flock  owner  will  cull  his  stock 
annually,  as  here  suggested,  he  will  have 
good  individuals  plus  regular  perform- 
ance. Not  only  will  this  mean  greater 
profits,  but  it  will  be  an  assurance  of 
increased  supplies  of  mutton  and  wool 
to  meet  the  insistent  demands  of  war- 
time consumption  and  will  help  toward 
victory. 


Government  Loans  to  Stockmen 

As  the  result  of  conferences  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Leflingwell, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  W.  P.  Harding,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  War  Finance  Corporation  has 
notified  banks  and  trust  companies, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  of 
its  willingness  to  make  advances  to 
banks  and  trust  companies  which  have 
made  loans  to  farmers  and  cattlemen. 
The  following  statement,  issued  by  the 
corporation,  explains  this  action  more 
fully: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  has  announced  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  McAdoo 
it  had  wired  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
of  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapolis, 
requesting  them  to  notify  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, non-members  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  of  the 
willingness  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  make  advances  under  Section  VII 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  act  to 
banks  and  trust  companies  which  had 
made  loans  to  farmers  and  cattlemen. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  en- 
able these  institutions  to  extend  credit 
freely  both  to  farmers  and  cattlemen 
whenever  necessary  to  insure  the  preser- 
vat  ion  of  these  essential  industries  in 
localities  where  drouths  have  seriously 
impaired  their  productivity. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  War  Finance 


Corporation  act  these  advances  are  lim- 
ited to  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  borrowing  institution, 
or  to  100  per  cent  in  ease  the  borrowing 
institution  itself  furnishes  additional 
collateral  to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent 
of  the  advance.  Such  advances  will  be 
made  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
upon  written  application  through  the 
several  Federal  Reserve  banks,  acting  as 
its  fiscal  agents,  but  only  after  consid- 
eration of  their  recommendations  upon 
the  promissory  note  of  the  borrowiig 
institution  secured  by  the  obligations  of 
the  farmers  and  cattlemen  to  which  loans 
have  been  made  by  the  borrowing  in- 
stitutions, together  with  any  security 
taken  for  such  obligations. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Secretary 
McAdoo's  telegram  to  Governor  Harding: 

"Drouths  in  Montana,  parts  of  North 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  are  creating 
a  serious  situation  for  the  farmers  there, 
involving  possible  abandonment  of  farms 
and  sacrifice  of  live  stock.  I  ihink  that 
effective  assistance  can  be  rendered  by 
the  War  Finance  Corporation.  This  cor- 
poration was  created  to  help  finance  in- 
dustries essential  to  the  war,  and  I  know 
of  no  industry  more  vital  to  the  war 
than  that  of  raising  wheat,  corn,  live 
stock  and  other  food  products.  Aid 
should  be  extended  by  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  to  the  farm  industry  and 
to  every  other  industry  which  is  vital 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  think 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  should 
make  loans  to  national  and  state  banks 
to  extend  loans  to  deserving  farmers 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
such  paper  can  and  will  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  be  taken  by  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  I  am  sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate  in  the  same  direction  through 
the  agents  and  agencies  of  that  depart- 
ment." 


Iceland,  too  far  north  to  raise  wheat, 
is  preparing  to  make  herself  independent 
of  grain  ships  by  converting  part  of  her 
potato  crop  into  flour. 


Battle  Front  Map 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns. 
The  map  you  will  receive  shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the 
smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

The  Kansas  Farmer  War  Front  Map  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It 
contains  the  utmost  information  possible,  showing  the  whole  field  of  opera- 
tions, the  Western  front,  the  Italian  front  and  the  Russian  front. 

It  shows  just  what  territory  has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during 
recent  drives.  The  cities,  rivers,  railroads,  canals  and  even  the  smallest  town^ 
and  villages  are  shown.  An  index  of  places  is  printed  on  the  back.  Without 
doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  printed. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  MAP  TODAY 

The  maps  are  printed  on  special  heavy  map  paper  and  provided  with 
metal  tops  and  hangers  so  that  they  can  be  easily  hung  in  a  prominent  place 
on  the  wall.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present 'day  interest  as  well  as  of 
immense  historic  value.  Send  today  and  get  yours  through  our  most  liberal 
offer  ever  made. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

This  beautiful,  instructive  War  Map  given  FREE  with  one  trial  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents. 

KANSAS  FARMER  CO.,  TOPEKA 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


T      SWEENEY  ~" 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
AUTO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $300 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  auto  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambulance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me* 
vhanics;  on  our  farms  running  tractors — thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
— be  one.  Write  today  for 

BIS  Free  Catalog  S'tbe  Sweeney  Auto  and 
*VP  Trsctor  School-the  --Teat- 

eat  in  the  world.  Yoa  learn  everything  there  Is  to  know 
about  driving*  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  You  do  all  this  work  yourself  under  best  in- 
struction. Yoa  are  practical  and  qualified  to  611  any  high 
salaried  position.  Thousands  of  my  graduates  now 
making  big  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  pi 
tal  card  will  bring  it.  E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 
1WEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL. 
1  57  I  Union  Station  Plaza 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men   and  women   attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
&  S.  P.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kamaa 


OTTAWA 


,J-^CATALOfl 

orrA  WAJ  /CANS.  FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


f  ROCHITI  D. 
(AMI,0tl.COWN. 
CORttl  C0V1R  VOK 


mm 
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Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  Instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, says :  "Anyone  who,  in  these  days 
of  impending  doom,  buys  anything  which 
he  does  not  need  for  his  health,  strength, 
or  efficiency,  is  hiring  someone  to  do 
something  which  is  unnecessary.  He  is 
hiring  someone  to  stay  out  of  the  essen- 
tial industries.  He  is  competing  with 
Che  Government  for  materials  and  man 
power  which  it  needs  to  win  the  war 
and  preserve  the  liberties  of  mankind." 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  In 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
*         Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Children  s  Summer  Clothing 


OTHERS  are  asked  to  do  many 
sorts  of  necessary  saving  because 
of  the  war.  Some  sorts  of  war 
saving  require  special  watchful- 
ness on  the  mother's  part  to  guard  the 
children  .from  possible  harm.  For  in- 
stance, food  substitutions  must  be  made 
with  great  care  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren's food  may  still  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  growth. 

But  with  clothes  in  summer  it  is  dif- 
ferent. In  hot  summer  weather  it  is  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  child's  health 
to  be  dressed  lightly.  And  the  saving 
of  textiles  and  leather  is  an  important 
consideration  now.  Wool  must  be  saved 
because  it  is  needed  for  the  blankets, 
underwear,  and  uniforms  of  our  fighting 
forces.  Cotton  is  needed  for  hospitals 
and  many  other  uses.  The  need  to  sup- 
ply leather  for  the  army's  use  is  of 
course  imperative. 

In  selecting  fabrics  for  clothing  it  is 
not  entirely  a  matter  of  finding  a 
cheaper  and  less  needed  substitute.  Old 
goods  must  be  brought  again  into  service, 
turned,  cleaned,  washed,  dyed  and  made 
over.  When  an  old  garment  is  returned 
to  usefulness  actual  saving  of  wool  or 
cotton  is  effected,  and  in  addition  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  concentrate 
their  output  on  goods  for  army  uses  be- 
cause of  the  decreased  demand  for  un- 
necessary materials. 

The  purchasing  of  novelties,  fancy  fab- 
rics, and  elaborate  garments  tends  to 
withdraw  from  war  uses  not  only  needed 
materials  but  labor,  especially  skilled 
laborers  needed  for  other  branches  of 
production. 

Now  in  summer  large  savings  of 
woolen  materials  of  every  sort  including 
fancy  and  light  colored  wools  used  for 
knitting  can  be  accomplished.  Children 
can  be  clothed  practically  entirely  in 
cotton  for  several  months.  Wise  moth- 
ers will  make  children's  summer  cloth- 
ing as  simply  as  possible,  thus  reducing 
the  work  required  for  washing  and 
ironing,  and  increasing  the  child's  com- 
fort. 

Children  like  to  wear  barefoot  sandals 
in  summer.  Their  use  saves  leather,  and 
stockings.  Half  soling  and  mending 
makes  shoes  go  much  farther.  Further 
saving  of  leather  can  be  effected  by  us- 
ing canvas  shoes  in  summer. 

The  publications  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  on  the  care  of  children  will  be 
helpful  to  mothers  in  the  solution  of 
the  puzzling  problem  of  clothing  children 
in  summer.  The  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will  send  these  pamphlets  free 
of  charge  upon  request. 


Note. — This  article  by  Mrs.  Max  West 
is  one  of  the  series  issued  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  on  "How  Mothers  Can  Help  in 
Children's  Year." 


Diet  in  Rheumatism 

If  you  have  rheumatism,  eat  less  meat 
and  more  potatoes.  Meat,  especially 
such  articles  as  liver  and  sweetbreads, 
yields  a  large  amount  of  uric  acid,  too 
much  of  which  causes  rheumatism  or 
gout.  If  you  have  either  of  these  dis- 
orders, it  is  an  indication  that  you  are 


eating  more  meat  than  your  system  can 
take  care  of. 

Meat  soups,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
should  also  be  avoided  by  those  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism.  The  diet  should 
be  composed  of  vegetables,  eggs,  and 
milk.  Potatoes  are  particularly  valu- 
able, as  they  yield  an  alkaline  ash,  or 
mineral,  which  has  a  highly  solvent 
power  over  uric  acid. 


Girls  Find  Friend  in  Y.W.C.A. 

For  the  young  woman  away  from 
home,  and  especially  for  the  stranger  in 
town,  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  As- 
sociation affords  a  safe,  quiet  haven  of 
refuge  among  the  right  sort  of  people. 
A  branch  of  the  Association  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  and 
in  most  colleges.  The  young  woman 
who  is  traveling  or  who  is  alone  in  a 
strange  town  will  always  find  trust- 
worthy friends  and  home  comforts  at  its 
headquarters. 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  offers  to  all  young  women  are:  A 
place  to  meet  a  friend,  to  use  the  tele- 
phone, to  write  a  letter,  to  leave  par- 
cels, to  get  a  room  by  night  or  week  or 
month,  to  read  or  rest  in  the  library  or 
rest  room,  to  get  a  refreshing  bath — a 
place  to  get  a  wholesome  meal  at  mod- 
erate cost  or  to  entertain  a  dinner  party 
or  a  social,  literary,  or  church  club,  a 
place  to  meet  and  entertain  gentleman 
friends,  a  place  to  study  the  Bible,  to 
form  strong  friendships,  to  find  employ- 
ment, to  receive  wise  counsel  in  life 
problems  —  a  place  for  wholesome  fun, 
frolic,  and  laughter,  a  place  for  fuller 
development  of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

Honeyed  Fruits 

Honey  imparts  a  particularly  delicate 
flavor  to  canned  fruits.  In  recipes  for 
preserving  and  canning  substitute  honey 
for  sugar  pound  for  pound,  or  two  cup- 
fuls  or  honey  for  three  cupfuls  of  sugar. 

Honey  Apple  Marmalade. — Cook  tart 
apples  until  smooth.  Add  one  pound  of 
honey  to  two  pounds  of  fruit.  Cook 
until  about  like  cake  batter.  Then  put 
into  jars  without  sealing.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  can  be  cut  out. 

Honeyed  Plums  or  Pears.  —  Make  a 
syrup  of  one  cupful  of  honey  to  two 
cupfuls  of  water,  boil  five  minutes  and 
have  it  ready  to  pour  over  the  fruit. 

Wash  plums  in  cold  water,  dry  and 
prick  in  four  or  five  places  with  a  nee- 
dle. Place  a  layer  of  plums  in  boiling 
syrup  and  boil  gently  fo.  ive  minutes. 
Pack  fruit  into  hot  sterilized  jars,  fill 
with  honey  syrup,  adjust  covers,  steril- 
ize under  boiling  water  ten  minutes, 
tighten  covers  and  test  for  leaks. 

Pare,  quarter  and  remove  cores  of 
Bartlett  pears.  Drop  in  slightly  salted 
water,  blanch  one  and  one-half  minutes 
in  boiling  water,  then  dip  instantly  in 
very  cold  water.  Drain  and  pack  in  hot 
sterilized  jars,  fill  with  boiling  honey 
syrup.  Adjust  covers  and  sterilize  under 
boiling  water  twenty  minutes  for  quart 
jars.    Seal  and  test  for  leaks. 

Honeyed  White  Grapes. — Select  grapes 
carefully,  remove  stems  and  wipe  dry. 
Make  a  slight  incision  with  embroidery 
scissors   and   remove    seeds.     Make  a 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


Do  You  Help  or  Hinder? 

WHAT  kind  of  letters  do  you  write  to  your  son?  Cheerful,  sus- 
taining letters  full  of  home  news,  or  whimpering  cries  that 
weaken  his  nerve  and  make  him  an  easy  target  for  the  devil's 
guns.  How  do  you  talk  with  your  neighbor?  Do  you  keep  up  your  cour- 
age— and  hers — or  do  you  weep  and  wail  at  your  personal  loss,  forgetting 
the  loss  to  millions  of  others? 

This  is  no  time  for  personal  feelings.  We  dare  not  have  any.  Per- 
sonality is  sunk  in  the  great  melting  pot  of  patriotism,  and  it  is  no  hour 
to  talk  of  you  or  me — but,  of  Them  who  are  already  Over  There. — Amer- 
ican Motherhood. 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8925 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Shaped  like  a  man's  tailored  collar  is  the 
notched  one  which  adds  ah  exclusive  touch 
to  this  smart  shirtwaist.  The  front  closing 
of  the  waist  is  double-breasted,  and  the  clos- 
ing is  low  at  the  left  side.  The  long  sleeves 
are  gathered  into  deep  cuffs.  No.  8894 — 
Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  summer 
wear  the  average  woman  wants  a  simple 
and  cool  dress  for  mornings.  The  shirt- 
waist buttons  at  center  front  and  the  V- 
neck  is  finished  with  a  becoming  white 
collar.  The  skirt  is  three-gored.  No.  8923 
—Girls'  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  Quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
is  this  exclusive  design.  The  dress  slips  on 
over  the  head,  and  the  front  and  back  of 
the  waist  are  cut  in  one  with  the  pieces 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  skirt.  The  V- 
neck  is  finished  with  a  small  sailor  collar. 


No.  8819 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  0,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  waist  buttons  at 
the  back  and  the  neck  is  cut  in  a  slight  V- 
shape.  The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  Into 
turned-back  cuffs,  but  the  three-quarter 
length  may  be  used.  The  one-piece  skirt  Is 
gathered  at  the  high  waist  line  at  front 
and  back.  No.  8808 — Ladles'  House  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  waist  is  In  plain  shirt- 
waist style  with  closing  at  center  front.  The 
sleevas  may  be  made  either  long  or  three- 
quarter  length.  The  neat  shawl  collar  Is 
scalloped  on  the  edges.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores.  No.  8810 — Ladies'  Two-Gored  Gath- 
ered Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26.  28.  30  and 
43  inches  waist  measure.  The  graduated 
tunic  section  starts  at  the  right  side  seam 
and  slants  to  a  point  at  the  left  side  front. 
A  wide  girdle  may  be  worn  with  the  skirt. 
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No.  8924 — Girls'  Dress:    Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 

10,  12  and  14  years.  This  unique  little  frock 
for  the  growing  girl  shows  several  new 
style  features.  The  panel  effect  at  the  front 
of  the  skirt  is  cut  in  one  with  the  fronts  of 
the  waist.  No.  8917 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  me»: 
ure.  This  youthful-looking  dress  very  eeo- 
nomically  combines  two  materials  in  a  most 
attractive  manner.  The  waist  consists  of  a 
panel  at  back  and  front  of  the  plaid  ma- 
terial. The  skirt  is  in  two  sections  and  is 
gathered  at  the  waistline.  No.  8922 — Ladies' 
Three-Gored  Gathered  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  simpler  a  skirt  is  in  design,  the 
easier  it  is  to  take  care  of.  The  skirt  has 
three  gores,  the  right  front  being  very  much 
wider  than  the  left,  so  that  the  closing  is 
at  the  side  front. 


No.  8937 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
3t,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
An  interesting  and  quite  new  line  is  shown 
in  the  odd  closing  of  this  semi-tailored 
shirtwaist.  The  right  front  edge  is  cut  in 
a  square  tab,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
closing  slants  sharply  toward  the  underarm 
seam.  /The  V-neck  is  finished  with  a  rather 
narrow  roll  collar  of  white.  The  shoulder 
edges  of  the  back  extend  over  and  the 
fronts  are  gathered.  No.  8939 — Girls'  One- 
Piece  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Truly  American  is  the  style  of 
this  girlish  frock.  It  slips  on  over  the 
head,  and  the  only  fastening  is  the  lacing 
where  the  dress  is  slashed  at  center  front. 
The  V-neck  is  finished  with  an  oddly- 
shaped  collar  of  contrasting  material.  The 
back  of  the  dress  extends  over  the  shoul- 
ders in  yoke  effect,  and  the  front  is  becom- 
ingly gathered.  The  sleeves  may  be  long 
or  short.  No.  89182 — Ladies'  One-Piece  House 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  This  neat  gingham  house 
dress  is  loose  and  very  comfortable  to  wear 
when  one  is  doing  strenuous  work.  The 
dress  buttons  from  neck  to  hem,  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  opened  out  flat'  and  ironed. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short. 


syrup  of  one  cupful  of  honey  to  one  cup- 
ful of  water,  bring  to  a  boil,  add  grapes 
and  let  it  simmer  a  few  minutes.  Pack 
fruit  into  hot  sterilized  jars,  fill  with 
syrup,  adjust  covers  and  sterilize  under 
boiling  water  twelve  minutes  for  pint 
jars.  Tighten  covers  and  test  for  leaks. 
;  Pickled  Grapes  in  Honey. — 

3^2  pounds  grapes,  wine  grapes  if 
possible 
2  pounds  honey 
%  pint  vinegar 
Spices  to  taste 

Separate  grapes  into  small  clusters 
and  pack  in  a  jar  without  bruising  any 
of  them.  Make  a  syrup  of  the  honey 
and  vinegar  with  spices.  Then  boil  the 
eyrup,  carefully  skimming  it,  for  twenty 
minutes.  While  boiling  hot,  pour  over 
the  grapes  and  seal. 

Sauer  Kraut 

Sauer  kraut  may  be  made  from  cab- 
bage maturing  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  cabbage  must  be  mature,  sound,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  In  making  sauer 
kraut,  remove  the  outer  leaves  and  any 
unsound  portion.  Shred  the  cabbage  with 
a  hand-shredding  machine,  slaw  cutter, 
or  large  knife.  Pack  immediately  into 
the  container.  As  it  is  packed,  add  salt 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  salt 
to  forty  pounds  of  cabbage,  distributing 
it  evenly  throughout  the  cabbage.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  pounds  of  salt 
to  each  hundred  pounds  of  shredded  cab- 
bage give  the  best  flavor  to  the  kraut. 
Pack  the  cabbage  by  pressing  gently  with 
a  wooden  mallet  after  the  addition  of 
each  layer  of  cabbage.  When  the  con- 
tainer is  full,  cover  with  cheesecloth  and 
board,  add  the  weight,  and  set  aside 
until  fermentation  is  complete.  Remove 
any  scum  that  has  formed  and  cover 
over  with  hot  paraffin. 

If  the  sauer  kraut  is  made  during  the 
fall  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  of  a  layer  of  par- 
affin, since  the  low  temperature  will  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  organism  which 
destroys,  lactic  acid  and  causes  decom- 
position. No  doubt  the  popular  idea 
that  sauer  kraut  made  from  early  cab- 
bage will  not  keep  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  fermentation  of  sauer 
kraut  made  from  such  cabbage  occurs  in 
warm  weather  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
scum  soon  destroys  both  brine  and  kraut 
if  the  surface  is  not  properly  protected. 
— Bulletin  Ohio  State  University. 

Smothered  Chicken 

Split  chicken  along  back  bone;  place 
flat  in  dripping  pan,  breast  up;  dredge 
with  flour,  salt  and  pepper;  place  pieces 
of  fat — chicken  fat  preferred — on  chick- 
en; add  two  cupfuls  of  water,  cover  and 
cook  slowly  for  one  hour  or  more,  de- 
pending upon  age  of  chicken.  One-half 
hour  before  chicken  is  to  be  served,  re- 
move cover  and  brown. 


Cabbage  Salad 

Did  you  know  that  raw  cabbage  is 
more  easily  digested  than  cooked  cab- 
bage? A  delicious  and  wholesome  f-alad 
is  made  by  pouring  over  finely-chopped 
cabbage  an  unct^'ied  dressing  made  of 
sour  cream  seasoned  with  a  little  cider 
vinegar,  sugar,  celery  seed,  and  a  tiny 
pinch  of  salt  .  Chopped  English  wain  its 
add  both  to  the  food  value  and  to  the 
taste. 


Hooveresque  Delicacies 

"Neurasthenia,"  said  Mrs.  Biggums  to 
her  cook,  "I  think  we  will  have  some 
chicken  croquettes  today  out  of  that 
left-over  pork  and  calves'  liver." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Neurasthenia,  called 
Teeney  for  short.  "An'  we  got  a  little 
bread  dressin'  what  went  wid  de  pork, 
mum.  Shall  I  make  some  apple  sauce 
out'n  hit,  mum?" — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


When  darning  stockings,  it  is  a  help 
to  tack  a  piece  of  net  of  corresponding 
color  over  the  hole-  and  darn  back  and 
forth  through  this. 

A  Mother's  Gift 

If  I  might  only  think  he  bears 
A  shining  armor  of  my  pravers 
To  ward  the  shadow  of  a  shell 
From  his  beloved  breast, 
And,  like  the  wings  of  angels,  keep 
Away  the  nameless  things  that  creep- 
Pleasure  masked  videttes  of  hell — 
To  prey  on  his  rare  hours  of  rest! 
But  all  my  prayers  and  tears  are  vain 
To  shield  him  from  a  single  pain. 
One  gift  is  mine,  and  one  alone, 
To  my  own  flesh,  which  is  no  more  mv  own: 
His  parting  look  into  his  mother's  eyes 
Shall  find  so  calm  and  absolute  a  trust 
In  the  high  cause  that  claims  the  sacrifice 
That  when  the  moment  comes — as  come  it 
must — 

When  he  asks  himself,  "Is  it  worth  while. 
This  dream  I  fight  for?"  then  he  can  recall 
His  mother's  faith,   who  gave  that  dream 

her  all 
And  gave  it  with  a  smile. 
— Amelia  Josephine  Burr  in  Chicago  News. 


Interesting  War  Items 

Larned  Boy  at  Chateau  Thierry 


■ 


WWi  SLIGHT  wound  from  a  shell  frag- 
Etv  ment  and  burns  received  during 
LfflLj  the  campaign  at  Chateau  Thierry 
early  in  June  sent  Tom  Stewart, 
of  Larned,  to  an  American  base  hospital 
in  Southern  France  and  gave  him  time 
to  write  home  some  very  interesting  let- 
ters which  are  printed  in  the  Larned 
Chronoscope.    In  one  of  these  he  says : 

"We  got  a  chance  to  see  what  war  is  this 
time.  The  road  we  came  on  was  simply 
lined  with  civilians  going  to  the  rear.  It 
is  certainly  pitiful  to  see  them — mostly  old 
people  with  all  their  possessions  on  wagons, 
carts,  even  wheelbarrows  and  on  their  backs; 
and  all  tired  out  with  traveling  perhaps  a 
couple  of  days.  It  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  want  to  fight. 

"We  entered  a  town  and  cleaned  it  up 
with  twenty-four  men  and  found  out  to  our 
own  satisfaction  that  Heine  will  run  every 
time  and  if  in  a  tight  place  its  'Kamerad.' 
But  it's  hard  to  hear  them  when  they've 
been  cutting  you  to  pieces  with  machine 
guns.  They  had  a  machine  gun  company 
and  two  battalions  in  reserve  at  this  town, 
so  you  see  what  fighters(?)  they  are.  They 
have  a  splendid  machine  gun,  but  are  poor 
marksmen. 

"In  reserve  I  helped  carry  back  some 
wounded  from  the  front  lines.  The  boche 
would  snipe  you  even  at  that.  But  they 
are  not  all  like  that,  some  dressed  wounds 
of  our  men  and  let  them  return  to  their 
lines.  We  were  up  against  some  of  tfceir 
crack  troops,  some  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
Imperial  Guards,  so  I've  decided  I  can  whip 
the  biggest  Hun  in  the  imperial  army.  We 
haven't  been  in  the  line  as  long  as  some 
Americans,  but  our  division  was  the  first 
to  put  on  a  drive  and  hold  the  ground 
gained.  The  Americans  don't  savvy  this 
retire  stuff.  We've  got  plenty  of  forma- 
tions for  attack  but  not  one  for  retreat. 
The  Marines  have  never  been  on  the  run 
yet  and  I  know  darn  well  the  Fritzies  can't 
make  them  do  it. 

"We  had  some  hot  fighting  up  there,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the  world,  and 
it's  sure  given  everyone  of  us  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  The  only  thing  we 
can't  beat  them  at  is  the  six-inch  stuff,  and 
we  have  to  leave  that  to  the  artillery,  and 
they  are  sure  doing  it.  A  fellow  can't  fight 
back  at  a  high  explosive  shell,  and  it's  the 
hardest  thing  to  endure  continually. 

"A  fellow  has  got  to  have  something  to 
hang  onto  or  he  goes  to  pieces,  as  some  of 
them  do.  I  am  thankful  that  my  parents 
have  taught  me  what  that  something  is  to 
be.  When  you  lie  in  your  little  dugout  and 
shells  burst  so  close  during  a  bombardment 
that  they  push  you  about  in  it,  you  wonder 
what  is  saving  you  from  a  direct  hit.  and 
you've  simply  a  Divine  Providence  to  thank 
for  it." 


Address  Letters  Carefully 

In  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery  of 
letters  or  packages  addressed  to  soldiers 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
the  company  as  well  as  the  regimental 
designation  should  be  given. 

Mail  for  companies  and  other  units  is 
made  up  in  this  country  and  delivered  in 
bundles  to  the  French  authorities  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  railroad  point  nearest 
the  organization  and  delivered  to  the 
mail  orderlies  of  the  particular  units. 
These  orderlies  deliver  to  the  individual 
addressee.  If  an  insufficient  address  is 
given  and  the  addressee  is  not  known 
in  the  regiment,  the  mail  must  go  to 
general  headquarters,  where  attempts 
are  made  to  locate  him.  It  may  take 
weeks  to  secure  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 


Explosives  Still  Obtainable 

The  following  statement  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

"It  appears  that  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  encountered  by  farmers  in  se- 
curing explosives  under  federal  licensing 
regulations.  This  office  has  been  in'  con- 
ference with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
they  have  been  kind  enough  to  make 
this  suggestion: 

"  'That  in  each  locality  where  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  federal  explo- 
sives licensing  agents  for  the  convenience 
of  farmers  who  use  or  require  explosives, 
that  your  state  and  county  representa- 
tives recommend  to  F.  S.  Peabody,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  in  Charge  of  Ex- 
plosiveSj  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C,  reputable  notaries  public  or  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  who  are  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens  'to  be  appointed  as  local 
■  federal  licensing  agents  under  the  Explo- 
sives act  for  the  issuance  of  license  in 
each  locality.' " 


Post  Office  Clerks  Kept  Busy 

The  Post  Office  Department  announces 
that  more  than  seven  million  letters 
from  soldiers  in  France  were  received  in 
the  United  States  during  the  two  weeks 
following  July  29.  One  ship  arriving 
August  2  brought  in  2,823,000  letters, 
and  on  the  same  day  a  transport  brought 
300,000  to  another  port.  On  August  5, 
2,031,000  letters  arrived  on  another  ship. 

This  entire  mail  was  immediately  dis- 


patched, the  last  of  it  leaving  before  the 
expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  in  port.  Railway 
mail  clerks  at  ports  in  France  had  sorted 
and  distributed  in  mail  sacks,  according 
to  its  destination  in  this  country,  80 
per  cent  of  this  mail.  The  other  20  per 
cent  arrived  at  the  ports  in  France  too 
late  to  be  "worked  up,"  and  was  shipped 
to  save  time  and  worked  at  the  New 
York  post  office. 

The  German  Beatitudes 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  following 
creed  was  composed  by  a  German  or  by 
a  foreign  student  of  Germanism.  It  has 
the  ring  of  genuineness;  it  is  not  far- 
fetched or  overdrawn.  The  military  mas- 
ters of  Germany  have  acted  upon  this 
creed,  and  the  German  army,  their  dis- 
ciples, has  lived  up  to  it: 

"Ye  have  heard  how  in  olden  times  it 
was  said,  'Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth';  but  I  say  unto 
you,  'Blessed  are  the  valiant,  for  they 
shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.'  And 
ye  have  heard  men  say,  'Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit';  but  I  say  unto  you, 
'Blessed  are  the  great  in  soul  and  the 
free  in  spirit,  for  they  shall  enter  into 
Valhalla.'  And  ye  have  heard  men  say, 
'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers';  but  I  say 
unto  you,  'Blessed  are  the  war  makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called,  if  not  the  chil- 
dren of  Jehovah,  the  children  of  Odin, 
who  is  greater  than  Jehovah.' " 

Allotments  to  Dependents 

Allotments  by  United  States  soldiers 
of  a  portion  of  their  pay  to  dependents 
have  increased  in  number  from  10,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  800,000. 
For  the  month  of  Mav  these  allotments 
total  $5,000,000.  Thirty  thousand  com- 
missioned officers  are  alloting  $1,000,000 
a  month  to  their  families;  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  $4,000,000. 

In  addition  nearly  $50,000,000  of  Lib- 
erty Loan  bonds  of  the  second  Liberty 
Loan  will  have  been  paid  for  by  mem- 
bers of  the  army  and  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  purchasers  during  August, 
the  payments  having  been  made  out  of 
allotments  made  for  the  purpose. 

How  Far  Behind  the  Boys  ? 

One  of  Pershing's  men,  returned  from 
France,  was  speaking: 

"When  I  left  for  home,"  he  said,  "the 
boys  over  there  were  feeling  pretty  blue, 
because  they  thought  that  you  here  in 
America  were  not  backing  them  up  as 
you  ought.  We  had  a  pretty  bitter  win- 
ter over  there.  The  weather  was  the 
coldest  France  has  known  in  years. 
Many  of  us  were  without  proper  food 
and  clothing.  Some  were  even  without 
shoes.  None  of  us  were  complaining, 
though,  but  the  feeling  that  when  we 
were  doing  so  much  for  you,  you  were 
not  doing  everything  in  your  power  to 
back  us  up  sometimes  bit  in  pretty  hard. 

"We  felt  like  the  little  Irishman  felt 
in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  one  evening.    A  ;■■ 
bunch  of  us  had  gathered  there  to  listen 
to  a  speaker  from  America.    During  the 
course  of  his  lecture  he  said: 

"  'We  in  America  are  behind  you  boys 
to  a  man.' 

"Then  my  little  Irish  friend  got  up. 
'Yes,'  he  said,  'you're  all  behind  us,  all 
right,  a  long  way  behind — 4,000  miles.'  " 

Are  you  that  far  behind  "the  boys"? 
If  you  are,  move  up  closer.  Make  the 
boys  in  France  realize  that  while  the 
mileage  may  be  great,  it  is  easily 
spanned  by  your  willingness  to  help. 

Not  Sorry  He  Enlisted 

"Never  once  have  I  regretted  that  I 
enlisted  when  I  did,  and  money  could 
not  purchase  the  experience  I  have  se- 
cured. The  life  is  hard  and  trying — 
there  are  few  comforts  and  conveniences 
— but  I  really  like  it,"  writes  Private  L. 
A.  Payne,  a  Kansas  boy,  from  France, 
as  quoted  in  the  Hutchinson  News.  "My 
health  is  the  finest  in  the  world;  my 
condition  almost  perfect.  I  have  with- 
stood the  hikes  and  training  like  a  vet- 
eran. I  am  determined  that  I'll  go  as 
long  as  the  company  holds  together. 

"Honestly,  folks,  you  have  no  cause 
to  worry.  I  have  never  felt  as  good  in 
all  my  life  as  I  feel  now.  The  training 
has  removed  all  superfluous  flesh  and 
is  making  me  as  hard  as  iron." 
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A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 

For  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  advertising  space 
used  at  the  right  time  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Advertising  Means  Quick  Sales 

and  quick  sales,  when  the  offering  is  ready  to  go,  means 
profitable  sales.  The  demand  for  breeding  stock  is  growing. 
It  is  the  opportune  time  to  advertise. 

Let  prospective  buyers  know  that  you  have  pure-bred 
stock  for  sale  and  they  will  quickly  take  your  surplus. 

Kansas  Farmer  reaches  the  live  stock  buyers  in  this  field 
and  space  used  in  the  live  stock  advertising  columns  of  Kansas 
Farmer  will  sell  your  offering  quick  and  at  a  small  cost.  Write 
for  our  special  live  stock  advertising  rate. 

If  your  offering  is  ready,  advertise  now.  It  will  result 
in  quick  sales  at  profitable  prices. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  S  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  26  words.  Including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  Priced  for  quick  sale.  H, 
F-  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE — VERT  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  READY 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  A#pleton,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES', 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


TIRES  —  FORD.  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.    Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE — ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  roosters.    Wm.  Chisholm,  Hildreth.  Neb. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.     The  Copes.  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


PAINT. 


FARMERS.  ATTENTION.  I  CAN  SAVE 
you  money  on  good  paints  this  fall.  A 
special  red  barn  paint,  freight  paid,  at  $1.20 
per  gallon  in  25  and  50  gallon  lots.  An 
extra  good  black  roof  paint  at  42  cents  per 
gallon,  freight  paid.  Order  at  once.  John 
Nelson,  Stamford,  Nebraska. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES,  HALF 
mile  from  town;  good  water,  fair  improve- 
ments.   Address  F.  E.  Weed,  Athol.  Kan. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now.  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company.  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


DOGS. 


CHEAP  IF  ORDERED  IMMEDIATELY, 
all  kinds  hounds  and  dogs;  sent  to  try.  R. 
G.  Mason,  Kirksvllle,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— FOUR  HIGH  CLASS  COON 
dogs.  A.  F.  Sampey.  317  E.  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128.  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOT" N'DS,  FOX  HOUNDS.  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  HUSKY 
March  rams.  Little  Valley  Stock  Farm, 
Phillipshurg,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  Iambs.  Price,  $30  to  $40  per  head. 
Also  black-faced  ewes,  age  from  one  to  five 
years.     J.  E.  Regier,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

TWO  CHOICE  HIGH  GRADE  SHROP- 
shire  ram  Iambs,  $25  each;  two-year-old 
flock  header  weighing  380  pounds  at  $40. 
Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.  $40 
up;  ewes.  $50  up.  Circular  and  price  list 
mailed  on  request.  Will  show  at  Topeka 
Free  Fair.  Clarence  Lacey,  Maple  Hill  Farm, 
Meriden,  Kansas.     Phone  260. 

TEN  VERY  HIGH  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
rams  at  $40.  These  are  yearlings  that  clipped 
last  May  16%  pounds  of  wool.  References, 
Lee  Bros.  &  Cook  or  Harveyville  (Kan.) 
State  Bank.  H.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Hampshire  hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Har- 
veyville, Kansas. 

BIG  BARGAINS  IN  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
on  account  of  room.  Order  your  lambs  now. 
Leading  breeds  cattle  and  pigs  at  farmers* 
prices.  Farm  poultry  and  baby  chicks;  26,- 
000  chicks  this  year  sold  here.  Cheap  farm 
and  other  dogs  and  all  kinds  hounds  sent  to 
try.    Captain  Richard  Mason,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED— SORGHUM  SYRUP  IN  BAR- 
rels  or  cans.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  your  shipping 
point  and  state  when  you  can  make  deliver- 
ies.    J.  Ralston  Cargill,  Americus,  Ga. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  G.  W.  ANDERSON,  ,OF 
Liberal,  Center  Township,  Stevens  County, 
Kansas,  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  August, 
1918.  one  brown  mare  mule  about  five  years 
old.  weight  about  950  pounds,  no  marks  or 
brands:  appraised  at  $100.  C.  F.  Bell,  County 
Clerk. 


WANTED 


KODAKS. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FIVE 
names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film  Developing,  10c; 
prints,  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


WANTED — HOUSEWORK  ON  FARM,  BY 
girl;  old  couple  preferred;  small  wages  for 
good  home.  Permanent  place  desired.  Ad- 
dress Box  31,  Mentor,  Kansas. 

The  International  Sugar  Commission 
took  stock  of  the  sugar  on  hand,  sub- 
tracted Allied  requirements,  and  allotted 
America  her  share,  then  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration counted  noses  and  an- 
nounced two  pounds  per  for  our  folks. 
Has  anybody  a  better  plan? 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Prospects  For  Fall  and  Winter 


n~  T  HAS  been  truly  said,  "There  is 
money   in   poultry  if   you  know 
how."     However,  it  matters  not 
'  what  knowledge  one  possesses  if 
that  knowledge  is  not  put  into  practice. 

These  are  times  of  unusual  conditions. 
Feed,  lumber,  fencing  and  labor  are  all 
high.  But  remember,  the  prices  paid  for 
commercial  eggs  this  summer  have  held 
the  highest  summer  average  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  The  leading  breed- 
ers of  standard  practical  fowls,  with 
rare  exceptions,  report  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory hatching  egg  and  baby  chick  busi- 
ness the  past  spring.  The  large  baby 
chick  hatcheries  finished  their  season 
with  the  largest  increase  in  business  in 
their  history.  Summer  sales  of  breeding 
stock  and  exhibition  fowls  do  not  seem 
to  have  shown  any  increase,  but  leading 
breeders  report  business  about  normal. 

Present  indications  point  to  the  high- 
est prices  for  eating  eggs  this  fall  and 
winter  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  and 
with  the  present  work  which  is  being 
undertaken  to  insure  the  holding  of  more 
local  poultry  exhibitions  this  coming 
winter,  I  feel  very  confident  that  the 
breeder  of  standard  quality  will  have  a 
demand  for  all  surplus  fowls  of  quality 
and  at  good  money-making  prices.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  up  to  each,  poul- 
tryman  whether  or  not  money  is  to  be 
made.  Conditions  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  of  feed  prices  demand  of  the 
poultryman  100  per  cent  efficiency.  He 
who  has  built  best  in  the  past,  who  has 
properly  arranged  houses  and  yards,  who 
has  culled  and  bred  for  better  poultry 
with  a  certain  standard  in  mind,  is  now 
sailing  safely  in  the  harbor.  Success  or 
failure  is  up  to  the  poultryman.  We 
must  learn  in  these  war  times  to  adjust 
our  methods  to  fit  the  war-time  prices 
of  feed  and  of  our  products.  Better  lay- 
ers and  efficient  methods  mean  success 
under  present  conditions. 

Wise  indeed  is  the  poultryman  who 
does  his  work  well  during  the  first  fall 
month — September.  Both  the  adult  and 
young  stock  having  passed  through  the 
two  hot  dry  months  of  June  and  July 
are  in  the  need  of  care  and  changed  con- 
ditions outside  the  run  of  regular  rou- 
tine treatment. 

Breeders  of  standard  exhibition  stock 
and  the  strictly  egg  farmer  alike  must 
make  certain  his  fowls  are  free  of  ver- 
min. Roost  poles  should  be  painted, 
nests,  dropping  boards  and  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  a  good  liquid  mite  killer. 
Every  fowl  should  be  handled  on  the 
roosts  after  dark  so  as  not  to  excite 
them  and  a  small  amount  of  some  good 
louse  ointment  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  skin  about  one  inch  below  the 
vent.  Also  a  small  amount  applied  the 
same  way  to  each  thigh  will  quickly  rid 
all  fowls  of  body  lice. 

Many  hens  are  very  likely  to  have 
become  too  fat  during  the  past  two 
months.  Any  with  such  a  tendency 
should  be  sorted  out  and  kept  where 
they  can  be  fed  and  cared  for  in  a  man- 
ner best  suited  to  their  condition. 

The  very  best  layers  are  not  as  likely 
to  show  any  great  amount  of  surplus 
fat;  on  the  contrary  many  will  be  alto- 
gether too  thin  and  worn  down.  These 
should  also  be  separated  from  their 
mates  and  given  special  feed  and  care. 

Exhibition  birds  will  not  moult  prop- 
erly— will  not  produce  a  coat  of  feath- 
ers with  the  right  shades  of  color  and 
markings  if  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
hens  are  forced  to  lay  in  nests  or  roost 
in  quarters-  infested  with  mites,  or  that 
are  preyed  upon  both  day  and  night  by 
blood -sucking  body  lice,  or  that  are  now 
either  worn  down  in  strength  and  flesh, 
or  that  are  overburdened  with  superflu- 
ous fat  or  that  are  forced  to  remain 
under  any  one  of  these'  conditions.  Nei- 
ther will  hens  under  any  of  these  con- 
ditions produce  a  profitable  number  of 
eggs  next  winter  or  be  in  fit  condition 
to  furnish  fertile  eggs  that  will  hatch 
chicks  that  will  live  and  glow. 

What  is  true  of  the  fowls  bred  for 
exhibition  and  breeding  is  true  of  those 
bred  and  kept  strictly  to  produce  com- 
mercial eggs. 

Feed,  care  and  cleanliness  this  month 


and  Tiext  are  all  important.  If  any  im- 
portant item  is  overlooked  now,  that 
neglect  will  show  in  our  results  this  win- 
ter, also  next  spring  and  summer.  You 
can  depend  upon  your  results  during 
those  seasons  being  materially  affected 
by  your  work  now,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  your  fowls  and  chicks  are  properly 
cared  for  later  on. 

All  young  stock  should  now  be  sorted 
and  culled.  Besides  those  showing  very 
undesirable  color  and  shape  defects  and 
serious  disqualifications,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  any  and  all  slow-growing 
and  slow-feathering  chicks  be  culled  and 
sent  to  market.  Never  breed  or  attempt 
to  get  eggs  from  such  stock,  and,  above 
all  things,  never  sell  such  to  any  cus- 
tomer. Youngsters  showing  leg  weak- 
ness, twisted  wing  feathers  or  any  in- 
clination whatsoever  to  lack  of  vitality 
should  be  sorted  out  and  sent  to  market 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Standard  size  and  shape,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
strength,  vigor,  proper  housing,  feed  and 
care,  are  necessary  if  you  are  to  succeed. 
Even  if  you  are  not  breeding  poultry  to 
exhibit  or  sell  as  breeders  and,  on  the 
contrary,  are  numbered  among  the  huge 
army  of  strictly  egg  farmers,  you  must 
select  and  breed  to  a  "standard"'  for  size 
and  shape  if  success  is  to  crown  your 
efforts. 

One  may  breed  a  "pure-bred"  variety 
but  unless  he  selects  and  culls  with  a 
certain  fixed  standard  for  size  and  shape 
in  mind,  his  fowls  are  then  not  "stand- 
ard"' bred  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  On 
the  contrary  they  will  degenerate  into 
a  class  of  fowls  which  to  the  expert  eye 
will  show  many  different  sizes,  shapes, 
dispositions  and  general  characteristics. 
Such  a  class  of  fowls  are  difficult  to  han- 
dle in  large  pens  or  flocks  as  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  feed  and  house  them  to 
insure  uniform  conditions,  health  and 
productiveness.  These  and  many  other 
important  facts  are  reasons  why  the 
young  stock  should  now  be  culled,  thus 
permitting  more  house  and  range  room 
for  the  more  desirable  during  the  remain- 
ing fall  months. 

Green  food  in  some  form  as  well  as 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk  should  be  sup- 
plied to  both  the  old  and  young  stock 
if  possible.  A  good  grade  of  meat  meal, 
beef  or  fish  scraps  should  also  be  sup- 
plied. These  foods  will  develop  better  , 
youngsters,  and  will  insure  the  adult 
stock  being  in  far  better  condition  this 
winter. — Russell  F.  Pal.meb,  American 
Poultrv  School.  Leavenworth. 


American  Laying  Contest 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  hot  weather, 
the  hens  entered  in  the  egg-laying  con- 
test being  conducted  at  Leavenworth  by 
the  American  Poultry  School  made  good 
July  records.  The  standard-bred  two- 
year-old  White  Plymouth  Rock  hen  from 
Illinois  is  still  the  leading  egg  producer 
in  all  three  contests,  having  produced 
238  eggs  up  to  August  1  since  Novem- 
ber 1.  She  is  a  fine  hen  with  great  size, 
and  possesses  extra  good  head  points  and 
excellent  shape.  For  a  two-year-old  hen 
her  record  is  already  remarkable,  even 
should  she  produce  no  more  eggs 
throughout  the  contest. 

A  fine  exhibition  White  Leghorn  pul- 
let bred  by  Hillview  Farm  is  in  the  lead 
in  the  contest  of  exhibition  birds,  with 
a  record  of  206  eggs.  However,  several 
have  passed  the  200  mark  in  the  nine 
months  time.  The  leading  pen  in  the 
contest  is  a  pen  of  Light  Sussex  with 
842  eggs  to  their  credit.  In  the  Leg- 
horn contest  we  find  Pen  No.  110,  from 
Pennsylvania,  with  040  eggs,  in  the  lead, 
with  Pen  No.  70,  from  Washington,  fol- 
lowing close  with  914  eggs.  The  leading 
pullet  among  the  Leghorns  is  in  Pen 
No.  110.  from  Pennsylvania.  She  pro- 
duced 232  eggs  in  the  nine  months. 

Willie,  a  city-bred  boy,  had  been  vis- 
iting an  uncle"?  place  on  Long  Island. 
"See  what  I've  got!"  he  exclaimed  one 
day  as  he  came  running  in  from  a 
chicken  coop,  holding  in  his  hand  a  china 
egg.  "Oh,  put  it  back  right  away!"  re- 
joined his  little  sister.  "Thats  the  egg 
the  hen  measures  by!" 


August  31,  1918 
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Watch  for 
Registration  Day 

HUH  1 1  tl  1 1 II  Ittf  If  1 1 1 1  It  II 1 1 II  If  1 1 1 IIB 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will  soon  announce  by  proclamation,  a  Registration  Day  to  be 
held  as  early  in  September  as  possible. 

More  than  2,000,000  men  are  needed  to  put  our  army  on  a  5,000,000  men  basis.  13,000,000  are 
expected  to  register. 

Class  one  is  nearly  exhausted.  This  class  must  be  replenished  from  new  registrants  not  later  than 
October  1. 

Who  Must  Register: 

All  men  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and 

All  men  from  32  to  45  years  of  age,  inclusive,  should  watch  closely  for  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion, definitely  designating  who  must  register. 

Where  You  Will  Register: 

In  the  customary  voting  precincts  in  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Local  Selective  Service  or  at  other 
points  to  be  designated. 

Sick  and  Non-Resident  Registrants: 

These  will  be  furnished  cards  by  their  Local  Boards.  The  sick  will  be  registered  by  persons  dep- 
utized to  do  so.  Non-residents  may  register  by  mail  through  the  County  or  City  Clerk  of  the  place 
at  which  they  are  stopping.  Special  provision  will  be  made  for  felons,  persons  awaiting  trial  and 
others  confined  in  jails  or  institutions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  asks  your  hearty  co-operation  with  your 
Local  Board  in  making  the  registration  a  complete  100'/  catalogue  of  every 
man  of  the  ages  to  be  announced  in  the  President's  Proclamation.  Selection 
will  take  place  later  by  the  usual  classification  method. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  register  is  one  year  imprisonment  and  NO  man  can  exonerate  himself  by  the 

payment  of  a  fine. 


WATCH  FOR  REGISTRATION  DAY! 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


TESSORO  PLACE 


OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS  (REGISTER  OF  MERIT) 

Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be  more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Every  cow 
In  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's  test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds  will  average  400 
pounds  of  butter.     Write  fo«;  prices  and        r»     a     ^"••llM       J    KM         u  tr 

other  information.  **.  A.  Gilhland,  Mayetta,  Kansas 

LOflffVieW  JerseVS      Redhurst  Jerseys 

■■W"0  W  J  FOR  SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  IE 


(R-egister  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT  -  -  MISSOURI 

FINE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 
IDYLWILD  STOCK  FARM 

Place  your  order  for  a  Sophie  Tormentor, 
Jacoba  Irene,  spring  bull  calf  to  Increase 
your  production. 

C.  F.  Blake 


Glasco,  Kansas 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA.  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.     Stock  for 
sale  at  ail  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  few  old  enough  for 
service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by   Idalia's   Raleigh,    a   son    of    the  great 
Queen's  Raleigh.     Write  for  prices. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Butter. Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Must  sell  quick  ten  high  class  young  bulls 
and  some  wonderful  heifers  and  young  cows 
at  sacrifice  price,  on  account  scarcity  of 
feed.  Act  at  once  if  you  want  a  bargain. 
H.  C.  Young,  133  So.  33rd  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155- 
761.  Solid  color,  born  October  14,  1916. 
Sire  (the  imported  son  of  Golden  Jolly), 
Golden  Jolly's  Masterpiece  No.  86295,  with 
six  tested  daughters,  out  of  Noble's  Eminent 
Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose  dam  is  also  in 
the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire.  Noble's  Oxford 
Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested  daugh- 
ters, seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the 
R.  of  M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad, 
his  great  dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO  —  Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid 
color,  born  September  3,  1917.  Sire,  the 
above  imported  son  of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam. 
Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No.  255151,  dam  of  one 
in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em.  Brown  Lad  with 
two  or  three  tested  cows,  a  grandson  of 
Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters  and  whose 
dam  is  a  tested  cow. 

REDMON  &  SON     -     TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE; — 20  Registered  Jersey  cows  and 

heifers,   Eminent  and  Raleigh  breeding. 
L.   E.   PENDLETON,   DODGE   CITY,  KAN. 

Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered    bull    calves  —  some    ready  for 
service.   Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harrest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
(have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7. 
Charltan.  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 


inn  ftflnn  sfrseys  for  sale  advanced  registry  redpolls 

I  UU    UVUU    JLUVLIW  TVII   WniL  Choice    vounir    hull.*    from    heavv  mllklnir 


We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows  and 
heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in  May  and 
June.  The  best  blood  lines  and  good  indi- 
viduals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas. 


Choice    young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER.  KANSAS 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams.  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years. 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harveyville  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  -  -  -  -  -  -  •        HARVEYVILLE,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


ELKMORE  FARM 

Will  exhibit  a  show  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson  fairs  this  fall. 
Call  and  see  my  herd.  Annual  fall  sale  October  17,  .1918,  at  farm,  the  home  of  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob. 


FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 


TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For    Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Erhart's  Biff  Polands        PHiey's  Spotted  Poland. 

£lIU<Uia    Dig    1  UWI1U5  All  R^l.t.r.d  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  fot 


A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  Immune. 
A.  J.  ERIIART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 


Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford       :       Sumner  County       :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 


All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  shl»- 

ment  June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLILEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  GroenmtUer,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHBXP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln.  Han. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Howard  R.  Wenrich 


Oxford 


Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FRANK  RI  A  fC  F  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  i\«.ii  rw  DL/\n,L  j  make  sales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  )^SS& 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Speeding  Up  Production 


|E  HAVE  not  yet  reached  the  limit 
in  the  drafts  on  farm  labor.  Al- 
though confronted  with  a  greater  " 
demand  than  ever  for  big  crops, 
the  probability  is  that  the  new  draft  law 
will  take  a  certain  proportion  of  what 
labor  we  have  left  and  only  by  using  the 
best  of  improved  tools  can  we  hope  to 
meet  the  food  requirements. 

The  shortage  of  labor  has  directed  our 
attention  more  than  ever  to  the  use  of 
farm  tractors  and  there  is  perhaps  dan- 
ger that  we  overlook  the  importance  of 
other  farm  tools. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  manure 
spreader.  The  crop  averages  of  this 
country  could  be  greatly  increased  with- 
out the  addition  of  another  acre,  another 
horse  power,  or  another  man,  if  we  would 
utilize  properly  barnyard  waste.  Per- 
haps the  increase  would  amount  to  15 
or  20  per  cent,  which  would  be  quite 
enough  in  many  instances  to  pay  for 
the  spreaders,  on  about  fifteen  acres  of 
land.  Experiments  right  along  these 
lines  have  been  conducted  with  such 
results. 

As  it  is,  barnyard  manure,  the  ferti- 
lizer produced  on  the  farm,  is  in  many 
cases  either  being  entirely  wasted  or  is 
dumped  on  the  fields  in  such  a  way  that 
it  might  almost  as  well  be  left  to  per- 
ment  away  its  ammonia  and  other  val- 
uable plans  foods  in  the  barnyard  or 
feed  lot.  Drive  around  through  the 
country  and  you  will  see  this  for  your- 
self. 

This  isn't  a  matter  of  telling  someone 
else  how  to  run  his  business,  but  at  this 
time  when  economy  along  all  lines  is  so 
necessary,  such  things  must  be  discussed. 

Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
annual  loss  of  plant  food  equals  the 
value  of  a  tract  of  500  square  miles, 
equal  to  4,000  eighty-acre  farms,  suffi- 
cient to  support  30,000  people.  Then, 
too,  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  recently  stated  that  more 
than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  barn- 
yard refuse  is  wasted  in  the  United 
States  annually.  What  arguments  those 
are  for  good  manure  spreaders  on  every 
farm ! 

This  isn't  a  matter  merely  of  helping 
out  in  increasing  the  food  supply,  but 
it's  a  matter  of  personal  profit,  too.  A 
spreader  pays  for  itself  by  its  increased 
production  over  hand  spreading  on  only 
a  few  acres — say  ten  to  fifteen — in  one 
season.  It  not  only  does  the  work  better 
but  encourages  frequent  spreading  by 
saving  labor.  This  means  that  the  ma- 
nure is  gotten  out  on  the  fields  where 
it  can  dry  and  stop  fermenting  or  else 
allow  the  plant  food  to  be  leached  into 
the  soil  where  is  belongs. 

The  use  of  a  manure  spreader  on  a 
live-stock  farm  speeds  up  production 
without  requiring  the  use  of  more  land, 
more  power,  or  more  men.  It  is  simply 
a  mattef  of  using  the  right  tools. 

Destroy  the  Grasshoppers 

Grasshoppers  are  doing  much  damage 
to  farm  crops  in  all  sections  of  Kansas. 
This  information  comes  from  reports  of 
farmers  and  from  the  investigations  of 
field  workers  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  hoppers  are  now  nearly  full 
grown  and  can  consume  large  quantities 
of  growing  crops  and  are  also  depositing 
innumerable  eggs.  Unless  effective 
methods  of  control  are  at  once  used, 
they  will  destroy  much  alfalfa  and  wheat 
this  fall. 

The  poisoned  bran  mash,  flavored  with 
orange  or  lemon  juice,  as  worked  out 
and  tested  by  our  experiment  station, 
will  destroy  the  hoppers  if  rightly  used. 
We  have  printed  the  instructions  many 
times,  but  because  of  the  presence  of 
grasshoppers  in  sections  not  usually 
troubled  with  these  pests  we  again  use 
space  to  give  in  detail  the  control  meas- 
ures that  have  been  found  so  effective. 

The  bran  mash  is  made  of  the  follow- 
ing materials:  Bran,  20  pounds;  paris 
green  or  white  arsenic.  1  pound;  syrup, 
2  quarts;  oranges  or  lemons,  3;  water, 
3J  gallons. 

A  good  wash  tub  will  hold  twenty 
pounds  of  bran.  If  more  is  to  be  mixed 
use  a  large  tight  box.  Mix  the  paris 
green  and  bran  thoroughly  before  adding 
the  water.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the 
oranges  or  lemons  into  the  water,  dis- 
solve the  syrup  in  the  water,  and  wet 
the  poison  and  bran  with  the  mixture. 

The  poison  bran  mash  made  in  this 
manner  is  now  ready  to  be  scattered 
broadcast  in  the  infested  fields.  It 
should  be  scattered  earlv  in  the  morn- 


ing, about  the  time  the  hoppers  are  be- 
ginning to  move  about,  or  it  may  be 
scattered  just  before\ sundown  in  sec- 
tions where  dew  is  sufficient  to  keep  it 
moist.  During  the  night  it  is  liable  to 
lose  its  effectiveness  by  becoming  dry. 
It  should  be  scattered  very  thinly  over 
the  ground.  The  tub  full  (20  pounds) 
is  enough  to  cover  four  or  five  acres. 

Considerable  saving  of  material  and 
labor  can  be  effected  by  leaving  a  strip 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  between  each 
strip  of  mash.  It  is  fully  as  effective 
as  if  the  entire  ground  was  covered,  be- 
cause the  hchppers  will  crawl  many  feet 
to  get  to  it.  Sowing  it  thinly  also  makes 
it  impossible  for  birds  or  barnyard  fowls 
to  secure  enough  of  the  poison  to  kill 
them. 

In  order  to  get  best  results  in  alfalfa 
the  bran  mash  should  be  applied  soon 
after  the  crop  has  been  removed.  It  is 
better  still  to  apply  the  bran  mash  to 
a  narrow  strip  in  the  center  of  each  land 
left  uncut  for  the  purpose.  In  cutting 
around  and  around  the  land  the  hoppers 
are  driven  to  the  center.  Then  they  are 
in  close  quarters,  and  less  bran  will  be 
required  with  much  less  labor. 

Often  the  smaller  species  breed  in 
wheat  fields  and  soon  after  harvest  they 
move'  out  to  corn  and  other  crops.  If 
they  are  moving  into  corn,  alfalfa,  or 
other  crops,  a  strip  of  poison  bran  should 
be  scattered  early  in  the  morning  along 
the  edge  of  the  crop  into  which  they  are 
moving.  Inasmuch  as  the  hoppers  may 
continue  to  move  into  crops  from  adja- 
cent stubble  or  grass  fields,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  second  or  even  a 
third  application  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days. 

The  hoppers  in  apple  orchards  should 
be  killed,  for  they  will  do  a  permanent 
injury  to  the  trees  by  defoliating  them 
in  summer.  They  will  also  eat  into  the 
fruit. 

The  grasshoppers  will  live  all  summer 
on  alfalfa,  corn,  grasses,  and  weeds,  con- 
gregating in  numbers  on  the  latter  along 
fence  rows  for  depositing  eggs.  They 
never  stop  feeding,  so  if  wheat  is  sown 
adjacent  to  a  wide  fence  row  that  is 
overgrown  with  weeds  or  adjacent  to 
weedy  fields,  they  will  get  into  the  edges 
for  considerable  damage.  A  strip  of 
poison  bran  mash  strewn  along  the  edge 
of  the  wheat  will  be  very  effective  in 
keeping  the  wheat  free  of  them. 

To  make  a  successful  fight  against 
grasshoppers,  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  getting 
after  them  now.  Neighborhoods  and 
communities  should  co-operate  in  watch- 
ing for  their  first  appearance  in  any 
crop  and  in  combating  them.  These 
measures  are  given  as  recommended  by 
E.  G.  Kelly,  extension  entomologist  of 
the  Agricultural  College.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  the  poison  formula  and  instruc- 
tions for  using  be  clipped  and  saved  for 
future  reference. 


Self-Feeders  Need  Attention 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor,  the  use  of  the  self-feeder  for  hogs 
,has  been  widely  advocated  this  season. 
Some  of  these  devices  do  not  "feed  down" 
properly  and  the  feed  is  sometimes  with- 
held from  one  or  more  compartments. 
Even  when  the  feeder  is  working  prop- 
erly the  feed  is  likely  to  become  ex- 
hausted in  one  compartment  before  it 
does  in  the  others.  If  any  part  of  the 
ration  is  lacking,  the  hogs  are  sure  to 
eat  more  heavily  of  the  remaining  feeds, 
sometimes  of  the  most  expensive  ones. 
This  wastes  feed,  has  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  the  digestion  of  the  hogs,  and 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  loss  of  profit. 
The  self-feeder  is,  therefore,  to  be  care- 
fully watched. 


Automatic  Hog  Waterer 

If  you  are  not  provided  with  a  spring 
or  running  water,  an  automatic  waterer 
for  hogs  is  almost  indispensable  in  hot 
weather.  Clean  water  is  essential.  A 
clean  wallow  should  also  be  provided. 
Concrete  wallows  are  inexpensive  to 
construct  and  aside  from  serving  the 
purpose  of  keeping  hogs  cool,  they  will 
keep  the  herd  absolutely  free  from  lice 
if  a  coal  tar  dip  is  used  in  the  water. 

Hauling  Hogs  in  Motor  Trucks 

An  example  of  how  motor  trucks  are 
relieving  railroad  transportation  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  is  shown  in  the 
receipts  of  hogs  delivered  to  the  Omaha 
market  by  this  method  of  conveyance. 
According  to  a  report  recently  compiled 
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Palmer's  Poland  China  Sale 

AT  MARION,  KANSAS,  SEPTEMBER  15 

In  connection  with  a  general  farm  sale,  I  will  sell  at  auction 

FIFTEEN  HEAD  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  FIFTY 
HEAD  OF  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Including  Sir  Dudley  74901,  the  junior  champion  at  Hutchinson  1915,  and 
Exile,  a  great  breeding  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob;  five  fall  boars  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder,  Sir  Dudley,  and  Exile;  six  brood  sows,  some  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
four  fall  gilts,  sisters  to  fall  boars;  37  spring  pigs  by  Sir  Dudley,  Exile  and 
Walter's  Jumbo  Timm.    Catalog  now  ready. 


C.  B.  PALMER 


MARION,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS 


J.  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 


J.  J.  McLinden,  Marion,  Kansas 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE  SALE 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1918 

(NOT  THE  14TH,  AS  FIRST  ADVERTISED) 

At  the  Kansas  Free  Fair,  Beginning  at  12  o'Clock  Noon 

Fifty-three  head  will  be  sold,  consisting  of  cows,  bred  heifers,  yearling  heifers, 
and  a  few  choice  bulls.  The  offering  has  great  A.  R.  Record  breeding  and  strong 
type.     A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  foundation  stock. 

The  consignors  are  James  Van  Etta.  Lima  Center,  Wisconsin;  South  Farm, 
Willoughby,  Ohio;  and  Henderson  Ayrshire  Farm.  Hudson,  Ohio.     For  catalog  write 

D.  M.  HENDERSON,  SALES  MANAGER,  HUDSON,  OHIO 


by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  there  was  an 
increase  of  180  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  hogs  transported  to  that  market  by 
motor  trucks  during  the  first  six  months 
in  1918  as  compared  to  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1917.  The  number  carried 
in  this  way  amounted  to  92,780  for  the 
period  in  1918  as  compared  to  33,084  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Esti- 
mating seventy  hogs  as  an  average  car- 
load in  railroad  shipments,  the  number 
delivered  by  motor  trucks  on  the  Omaha 
market  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1918  aggregated  more  than  1,300  car- 
loads, or  an  average  of  more  than  eight 
carloads  for  every  market  day  during 
the  period.  The  motor-truck  business  is 
becoming  so  important  that  commercial 
organizations  of  Omaha  are  taking  active 
measures  to  utilize  the  trucks  on  return 
trips  to  country  points  for  hauling  vari- 
ous kinds  of  freight.  Experience  has 
shown  that  motor-truck  marketing  is  as 
feasible  in  winter  as  in  other  seasons,  as 
more  than  26,000  hogs  were  delivered 
directly  from  farms  to  the  Omaha  mar- 
ket during  January  %nd  February. 


Gust  Olanssen,  of  Russell,  Kansas,  reports 
his  herd  of  pure-bred  Chester  Whites  doing 
well.  This  year  he  raised  a  choice  lot  of 
spring  pigs  that  have  grown  out  fine.  The 
lot  includes  a  number  of  good  boar  prospects. 

Homan  &  Sons,  of  Doyle  Park  Stock  Farm, 
Peabody,  Kansas,  owners  of  one  of  the  best 
flocks  of  Shropshire  sheep  in  Kansas,  report 
their  flock  doing  well.  This  year  they  raised 
a  very  fine  lot  of  lambs  all  sired  by  their 
great  show  ram.  Show  sheep  from  the 
Homan  flock  have  always  been  consistent 
winners.  At  the  last  stock  shows  at  Wich- 
ita and  Fort  Worth  they  won  twenty-three 
ribbons,    including   three  championships. 


Henderson  Long  &  Son,  of  Haddam,  Kan- 
sas, are  building  up  one  of  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing herds  of  pure-hred  Holsteins  in  Kan- 
sas. Their  herd  was  founded  in  1912  with 
foundation  stock  backed  by  records  and  only 
record-bred  bulls  have  been  used  in  the 
herd.  They  now  have  a  herd  of  nineteen 
cows  and  heifers,  headed  by  Segis  Moxie 
Lincoln,  whose  six  nearest  dams  averaged 
23.52  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Prac- 
tically all  the  cows  in  the  nerd  at  this  time 
were  raised  on  the  farm.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  includ- 
ing some  choice  young  bulls. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  5fi  of  the 
National  Duroc  Record.  This  volume  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  It  contains  the  pedi- 
grees of  males  from  No.  23fi001  to  246299 
and  the  pedigrees  of  females  from  No. 
592000  to  612898,  and  other  information  of 
value  to  anyone  interested  in  Duroc  Jersey 
swine. 


Large  Receipts  of  Light  Cattle 

Following  a  recent  conference  between 
packers  and  the  Food  Administration, 
attended  by  officers  of  the  army,  navy 
and  marine  corps,  maximum  prices  are 
announced  at  which  beef  will  be  allotted 
for  September  delivery — excepting  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — for  the  army,  navy  and 
the  Allies. 

The  following  bases  are  f.  o.  b.  Chi- 
cago, per  100  pounds,  for  steers  of  qual- 
ity and  grade  satisfactory  to  the  author- 
ized inspectors,  chilled  and  unwrapped. 
These  prices  average  substantially  the 
'ame  as  for  the  month  of  August : 

475  to  575  pounds  .$21.90 

575  to  700  pounds   22.65 

700  to  850  pounds  23.55 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  marketed 
this  year,  it  was  brought  out,  is  thirty 
pounds  lighter  than  last,  forty  pounds 
lighter  than  in  1916,  and  sixty  pounds 
below  the  1915  average.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  excessive  marketing  of  immature 
cattle  owing  to  drouth  conditions. 

To  utilize  cattle  below  475  pounds  in 
weight,  the  minimum  now  being  sup- 
plied on  army  specifications,  housewives 
and  proprietors  of  public  eating  places 
are  asked  by  the  Food  Administration 
to  buy  cuts  from  lighter  weight  stock. 


Moore  Farnms,  of  Gardner.  Kansas,  won 
the  senior  and  grand  championship  at  the 
Missouri  State  Fair  on  their  Poland  China 
sow,  Buster's  Best.  The  senior  boar  pig 
shown  by  Moore  was  junior  champion  boar 
and  this  firm  also  won  first  on  get  of  sire 
and  aged  herd,  junior  boar  pig,  and  senior 
yearling  sow. 


"Progressive  Sheep  Raising"  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  just  published  by  Armour  & 
Company.  It  describes  and  illustrates  the 
different  breeds  of  sheep  and  gives  in  detail 
the  best  methods  of  handling  these  animals. 
The  book  is  provided  with  appropriate  illus- 
trations. Those  interested  in  sheep  will  find 
this  sixty-page  pamphlet  very  helpful. 
Copies  will  be  sent  free  on  request  by  Ar- 
mour's Farm  Bureau,  Chicago. 


The  Osborne  line  of  harvesting  machinery, 
including  grain  and  corn  binders,  reapers 
and  mowers,  and  repair  parts,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Emersdn-Brantingham  Com- 
pany. This  completes  the  E.-B.  line.  They 
have  long  felt  the  need  of  grain  and  corn 
binders.  They  have  been  particularly  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  complete  their  line 
of  farm  implements  by  the  purchase  of  the 
well  known  Osborne  machines,  which  have 
been  favorably  known  by  farmers  for  a 
good  many  years. 


Redmon  &  Son.  of  Topton,  Missouri,  own- 
ers of  one  of  Missouri's  best  herds  of  pure- 
bred Jersey  cattle,  report  their  herd  doing 
well  and  making  a  fine  record  again  this 
year.  This  herd  is  famous  for  its  large 
number  of  heavy  producing  cows.  A  feature 
of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  extra  fine  lot 
of  record  bred  young  stock. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  Poland  China  sale  of  Bert  Harriman, 
Pilot  Grove,  Missouri,  held  at  the  farm  Sat- 
urday, August  24,  resulted  in  the  disposal  of 
thirty-four  head  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts 
at  an  average  of  $148.53.  The  top  was  $240 
paid  for  No.  3  in  catalog,  going  to  the  herd 
of  Joseph  Thompson,   Boonville,  Missouri. 


The  date  of  the  sale  of  Ayrshire  cattle? 
announced  for  September  14  at  the  Topeka 
Free  Fair  grounds  has  been  changed  to  Sep- 
tember 13.  Fifty-three  head  of  choice  Ayr- 
shires  will  be  sold  in  this  sale  and  the  con- 
signments will  come  from  the  best  Ayrshire 
herds  in  the  country. 


C.  B.  Palmer,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Marion.  Kansas,  has  sold 
his  farm  and  on  September  5  will  disperse 
his  fine  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  and  Poland 
China  hogs.  The  offering  will  include  fif- 
teen head  of  Jersey  cattle  and  fifty  head 
of  big-type  Poland  Chinas.  The  Poland 
China  offering  will  include  the  great  boar, 
Sir  Dudley,  the  junior  champion  at  Hutch- 
inson, 1915. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — The  Debt-Paying,  Money-Making  Kind 

Our  ten  years  experience  in  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  young;  stock  our  junior  herd  «Ire,  a 
fine  22-pound  bull,  individually  right.  His  calves  are  a  credit  to  him. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome.  ■ 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO  -  -  -  -  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey      LONG  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  Segis  Moxie  Lincoln.  Six 
nearest  dams  averaged   23.52  pounds  butter 
seven  days.     A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 
HENDERSON  LONG  &  SON,  Haddam,  Kan. 


CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.      Write    us    today,    we    guarantee  to 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also-  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farnms  Elgin,  Illinois 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Senior  herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  by  Dutehland  Creamelle  Sir 
luka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutehland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad.  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dafn.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $26  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  are  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers  and   three   bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five    to   seven   weeks    old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS — Senior  herd  bull. 
Walker  Copla  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.   Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 

H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX        -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

SO  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  90  Spring  Bull  Calve« 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two-Tear-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK,  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale.  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  HERD  HEADER 

Bonnie  Lad  482727,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
R.  E.  HAILEY         -         WILSEY,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell.  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.   B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize- winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Pure-Bred  Chester  Whites. — One  yearling 
boar  and  spring  boars  at  reasonable  prices, 
(iust  Olanssen,  Russell,  Kansas. 

Dornwood  Chester  Whites 

For  Sale — Several  choice  voung  brood  sows. 
DORNWOOD  FARM    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SHEEP 


|  [Shropshires 
SHEEP  ^  Hampshire* 
|  Southdowns 

D  V. 

Best  of  breeding. 
The  oldest  and  largest  flocks  in  Kansas. 
One  or  a  carload. 

F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kan. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  In 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 

Forty  Head — Twenty  ewes  and  twenty  ram 
lambs.  Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 
a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 

HOMAN  &  SONS     -      PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 

To  Exchange  for  Kansas  Farm 

Ohio  farm,  80  acres.  Auglaize  County,  one 
of  best  counties  in  state.  Good  soil,  plenty 
of  buildings  in  good  shape.  7  acres  timber, 
on  good  stone  road,  2'i  miles  from  two 
towns.  Want  good  160-acre  farm  in  Kan- 
sas. Send  full  details  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress owner. 

GEO.  W.  HOLL,  NEW  KNOXVILLE,  OHIO 

~    HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela.  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

A  few  extra,  good  ram  lambs  for  sale. 
I/.  M.  SHIVES,  K.  F.  D.  3,  ILKA,  KANSAS 
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Hie  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL.  8IZJR 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  win  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  Information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  Is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 


S 9 he 


Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

fMriaion  of  Extension,  Kanaat  Stat*  Agricultural  C»*t0 

AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  In  Farm  Management  Demonstration* 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
end  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

1918 


Co'-  p!iments  at 

Kansas  Farmer 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  OWNER 


PUBUSHtD  »» 

the  Kansas  bankers*  association,  topeka.  Kansas 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with    sufficient    blanks    for  all 

entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  TFjte 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  bock 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
PARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  beet  to  buy 
a  one -year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  8KB  OF  BOOK,  8  1 11  INCHB8 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  hook  which  will  meet  ail  tiieir  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.   Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 

and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen.*  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscript&aa  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Avsmffifc  Book  ss  per  your  offer. 


Name  -•-  R-  *  D. 

Town  «   State  
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UNIVERSITY  OF 
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TIME   TO   SEED  WHEAT 

Prepare  Ground  and  Seed  Early — Sow  When  Conditions  are  Most  Favorable 


HHAT  is  the  best  time  to  seed  wheat 
in  Kansas?  The  Hays  Experiment 
Station  ia  pointing  out  that  it  is 
much  safer  to  follow  the  experi- 
ences of  five  years  than  to  go  by  the 
results  of  a  single  year.  The  five-year 
experience  on  the  station  farm  indicates 
t hat  the  best  time  to  seed  wheat  in  ttiat 
section  of  the  state  is  from  September 
15  to  October  15.  The  average  yields 
from  September  15,  October  1,  and  Oc- 
tober 15  seedings  are  practically  equal 
and  from  10  to  20  per  cent  greater  than 
from  sowing  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. 

In  the  bulletin,  "Growing  Wheat  in 
Western  Kansas,"  just  issued  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  it  is  stated 
that  Western  Kansas  differs  markedly 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  with  respect 
to  the  best  time  to  seed.  In  the  first 
place,  say  the  authors  of  this  bulletin, 
Hessian  fly  is  seldom  found  west  of  the 
eastern  border  of  Norton,  Graham,  Trego, 
Ness,  Hodgeman,  Ford,  and  Clark  coun- 
ties— hence  the  question  of  damage  from 
fly  need  not  be  considered  in  the  average 
season.  In  the  second  place,  the  farmer 
lias  less  choice  with  respect  to  time  of 
seeding  because  of  dry  falls.  It  is  usu- 
ally not  advisable  to  seed  in  dry  ground, 
expecting  a  rain  later  to  germinate  the 
wheat.  There  may  be  just  enough  mois- 
ture in  the  ground  to  germinate  the 
wheat,  but  not  enough  to  keep  it  grow- 
ing. It  may  then  start  to  grow  and  die 
for  lack  of  moisture.  There  may  be 
enough  moisture  to  allow  fungi  to  grow 
on  the  wheat  kernels  and  destroy  them 
and  yet  not  enough  to  cause  germination. 
In  either  case  the  seed  is  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  late  seeding  being  the  cause  of 
w  inter  killing  in  Western  Kansas  than 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  quite 
frequently  happens  that  grain  sown  as 
late  as  November  makes  a  fair  yield. 
While  it  is  not  ordinarily  advisable  to 
seed  so  late,  such  late  seeding  with 
favorable  conditions  is  usually  better 
than  early  seeding  with  poor  conditions 
and  better  than  seeding  spring  wheat. 

The  best  thing  to  do  in  this  area  is 
to  prepare  the  ground  early,  clean  the 
seed,  treat  it  for  smut  if  this  is  neces- 
sary, and  be  ready  to  seed  when  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable.  The  grain 
should  then  be  sown  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  common  practice  of  delaying  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  until  sufficient 
rain  comes  to  germinate  the  seed  should 
be  discouraged.  By  the  time  the  ground 
is  prepared,  the  moisture  may  all  have 
evaporated,  and  the  grain  must  be  sown 
in  dry  ground  or  seeding  delayed  until 
another  rain  comes. 

Probably  the  best  date  for  seeding  in 
Western  Kansas,  when  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  is  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Extremely  early  seeding  should 
be  avoided  even  if  conditions  for  germi- 
nation are  favorable,  since  a  heavy 
growth  takes  moisture  from  the  ground, 
leaving  the  wheat  entirely  dependent  on 
seasonal  rains  to  complete  its  growth. 
Wheat  sown  too  early  sometimes  makes 
so  thick  a  growth  in  the  spring  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  hot  winds 
and  drouth  than  if  sown  somewhat  later. 

In  Eastern  Kansas  where  Hessian  fly 
is  often  a  serious  menace,  the  evperience 


of  the  station  leads  it  to  advise  that 
wheat  should  not  be  sown  before  about 
September  25  to  September  28  in  North- 
eastern Kansas  or  before  October  3  to  5 
in  Southeastern  Kansas.  Even  when 
sown  this  late  some  damage  from  fly 
may  be  expected.  It  is  suggested  that 
where  the  fields  to  be  sown  are  small 
and  the  wheat  can  be  seeded  rapidly  it 
is  often  advisable  where  the  fly  is  un- 
usually bad  to  delay  seeding  until  Oc- 
tober 1  to  5  in  Northeastern  Kansas  and 
until  October  10  to  15  in  Southeastern 
Kansas.  In  the  absence  of  Hessian  fly 
infestation,  much  earlier  seeding  may  be 
practiced,  although  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  seldom  advisable  to  seed  before  Sep- 
tember 20  in  Northeastern  Kansas  or 
September  25  in  Southeastern  Kansas 
except  when  sowing  mainly  for  pasture. 

In  South  Central  Kansas  it  is  pointed 
out  in  this  bulletin  that  Hessian  fly 
often  causes  the  most  serious  damage, 
sometimes  entirely  destroying  wheat  that 


The  following  is  a  partial  summary  in 
very  brief  form  of  this  valuable  bulletin 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  above 
suggestions  on  the  time  of  seeding  wheat 
'in  various  sections  of  the  state: 

Wheat  is  grown  in  every  county  in 
the  state,  but  most  extensively  in  the 
central  part.  It  is  seldom  a  profitable 
crop  in  Southwestern  Kansas. 

Nearly  all  wheat  grown  in  Kansas  is 
sown  in  the  fall.  Less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent  is  spring  wheat.  In  North- 
western Kansas  only  is  spring  wheat 
grown.  In  all  sections  of  the  state  it  is 
less  productive  than  winter  wheat  when 
the  latter  germinates  well  in  the  fall 
and  comes  through  the  winter  in  good 
condition. 

In  general,  oats  or  barley  are  more 
productive  than  spring  wheat  in  Kan- 
sas. Where  winter  wheat  fails  to  ger- 
minate or  survive  the  winter,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  crops  will  give  higher 
yields  and,  with  the  possible  exception 


A  CROSS  the  sea,  from  the  Vosges  to  the  plains  of  Flanders,  American 
t^L    boys  face  the  East — face  the  enemy — in  defense. 

^  They  do  not  look  back  at  us.  They  trust  us,  behind  their  backs, 
to  do  our  part. 

Our  part  is  to  work  for  war  and  not  for  self.  Force,  force  to  the 
uttermost,  for  them.    Work,  work  to  the  uttermost,  for  us. 

Dr.  Alon'ZO  Taylor,  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


is  sown  early.  If  the  fly  is  present  in 
damaging  numbers  in  this  section,  seed- 
ing should  not  begin  before  October  1  on 
soil  lacking  in  fertility  or  on  poorly  pre- 
pared land,  nor  before  October  6  to  7 
on  fertile  soil  or  well  prepared  land.  If 
fly  is  not  present,  the  seeding  may  begin 
safely  as  early  as  September  15  if  con- 
ditions generally  are  favorable  for  seed- 
ing at  that  time. 

Somewhat  earlier  seeding  is  advised 
for  North  Central  Kansas  than  for  points 
east  or  south.  This  is  because  the  ele- 
vation and  latitude  shorten  the  season 
and  grain  must  be  sown  earlier  to  get 
the  same  start  before  winter.  The  Hes- 
sian fly  seldom  causes  serious  damage 
and  disappears  earlier  in  the  fall  so  there 
is  riot  much  danger  from  this  source. 

Experiments  conducted  in  this  part  of 
the  state  show  that  the  best  yields  are 
usually  secured  from  seeding  about  Sep- 
tember 20  to  25.  As  elsewhere,  the  best 
time  to  seed  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
prevalence  of  fly  but  also  on  other  local 
conditions,  especially  the  condition  of  the 
land  and  the  acreage  to  be  seeded.  If  a 
large  acreage  is  to  be  seeded,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  begin  seeding  reasonably  early, 
even  as  early  as  September  10  to  15, 
since  unfavorable  weather  may  delay 
seeding  until  too  late  for  good  results. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  acreage 
only  is  to  be  sown  and  flies  are  present 
in  abundance,  seeding  should  be  delayed 
until  near  the  end  of  September. 

Fortunately  there  is  very  little  Hes- 
sian fly  infestation  in  Kansas  this  year. 
In  sections  where  it  is  definitely  known 
that  there  is  no  fly  the  necessity  for 
guarding  against  danger  from  this  source 
need  not  be  considered. 


of  Northwestern  Kansas,  will  prove  more 
profitable. 

Hard  wheats  are  best  adapted  to  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Kansas.  Soft  wheats 
are  better  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state. 

Soft  wheats  are  usually  less  able  than 
hard  wheats  to  endure  drouth,  hot 
winds,  and  severe  winters.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  not  so  likely  to  lodge  on 
rich  soils  in  wet  seasons  and,  hence,  give 
larger  yields  where  these  conditions 
prevail. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  vari- 
eties of  wheat  suitable  for  growing  in 
Kansas  that  are  immune  or  markedly 
resistant  to  Hessian  fly. 

A  new  variety  of  hard  winter  wheat, 
known  as  Kanred.  has  been  produced  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Manhattan.  This  variety  has  given  an 
average  yield  of  4.5  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  Turkey  and  4.7  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  Kharkov,  the  two  varie- 
ties most  generally  grown  in  the  state. 
It  has  also  proved  decidedly  better  than 
Turkey  or  Kharkov  at  the  branch  experi- 
ment stations  arid  in  co-operative  tests 
with  farmers. 

A  strain  of  Fulcaster,  a  soft  wheat 
secured  from  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  has  given  the  best  yield  of  all 
varieties  tested  in  Southeastern  Kansas. 
In  Northeastern  Kansas,  Harvest  Queen, 
a  soft  wheat,  has  given  practically  as 
good  yields  as  Fulcaster.  Harvest  Queen 
is  a  beardless  wheat  and  is  preferred  to 
Fulcaster  by  many  farmers  because  of 
this  fact. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
wheat  "runs  out."  If  one  has  wheat  of 
good  quality,  free  from  smut  and  mix- 


tures, a  change  of  seed  should  not  be 
made  unless  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
a  variety  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  where  it  is  grown  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Pure  wheat  should  be  grown.  Mix- 
tures usually  yield  less  and  sell  at  a  dis- 
count, as  compared  with  pure  wheat. 
Mixtures  of  hard  and  soft  wheat  or  of 
rye  and  wheat  are  particularly  objec- 
tionable. 

Experiments  show  that  wheat  sown-  in 
furrows  somewhat  deeper  than  those 
made  with  the  common  disk  drill  winter- 
kills less  and  is  less  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  blowing  of  the  soil.  Good  ger- 
mination is  also  more  certain.  It  is 
thought  that  seeding  in  deep  furrows  ten 
to  twelve  inches  apart  will  prove  prac- 
tical and  profitable  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state  where  winter- 
killing, blowing  of  the  soil,  and  dry  falls 
often  cause  serious  damage. 

In  Central  Kansas,  four  to  five  pecks 
per  acre  of  seed  gives  good  results  if 
sown  reasonably  early  on  well  prepared 
ground.  If  sown  late,  seven  or  eight 
pecks  per  acre  will  give  better  yields 
than  a  smaller  amount.  About  six  pecks 
per  acre  should  be  sown  in  Eastern 
Kansas. 

There  is  no  experimental  evidence  to 
show  that  wheat  is  benefited  by  pas- 
turing. Usually  a  loss  in  yield  occurs. 
Where  wheat  makes  a  good  growth  and 
is  pastured  judiciously,  the  value  of  the 
pasture  overbalances  the  loss  in  the  yield 
of  grain. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  growing  wheat. 
The  best  method  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  and  the  section  of  the 
state  where  one  is  farming. 

Probably  the  most  important  point  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  wheat  is  to 
work  it  early.  At  Manhattan,  July  or 
August  plowing  has  given  an  average 
yield  of  six  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
plowing  September  15.  Early  plowing 
has  given  four  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  late  plowing  at  Hays,  and  nearly 
six  bushels  per  acre  more  at  Colby. 
Listing  and  summer  fallow  have  given 
higher  yields  than  any  other  method  of 
preparation  in  the  experiments  at  Hays. 

In  experiments  conducted  at  Manhat- 
tan, disking  immediately  after  harvest, 
followed  by  plowing  in  September,  has 
given  nearly  as  large  yields  as  early 
plowing.  Disking  immediately  after  har- 
vest has  increased  the  yield  4.4  bushels 
per  acre.  Disking  benefits  the  following 
crop  by  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds, 
by  getting  the  soil  in  good  condition  to 
absorb  water,  and  probably  destroys 
some  of  the  Hessian  flies  when  these 
pests  are  numerous.  It  also  aids  in 
keeping  the  soil  in  condition  to  plow. 

Damaged  wheat  and  wheat  mixed  with 
rye  or  other  kinds  of  wheat  brings  less 
on  the  market  than  pure  wheat  of  qual- 
ity. Because  of  difficulty  in  determining 
accurately  the  effect  of  damaged  ker- 
nels and  mixtures  on  the  quality  of 
flour,  growers  usually  receive  less  for 
damaged  and  mixed  wheat  than  it  is 
actuallv  worth. 


Sugar  bowls  have  been  banished  from 
American  dining  cars — a  traveler  is 
served  his  portion  of  sugar  and  no  more. 
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BUILDING  materials  have  advanced  in  price.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  high.  You  could  not  today  rebuild  your 
present  home  for  much  less  than  double  the  price  it  cost 
you.  So  much  more  reason  why  you  should  fully  protect 
your  investment. 

pAINt 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

will  safe  guard  your  home  and  save  you  money.  It  is  durable  paint  made 
to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  hold  its  pleasing  color. 

Behind  it  stand  125  years  of  skill  and  experience.  That's  why  it 
gives  fullest  value  and  service. 

Check  Town  &  Country  Paint  in  the  coupon.  Send  it  in  and  get  the 
full  facts. 

HARRISON  WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE : 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del..  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Products 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lln  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Paints,  Pigments.  Acids  &  Chemicals      j  ; — ; 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs       j  |_| 

Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store,  1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.     j  Q 
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Conservation  of  Man  Power  a  Necessity 

THE  gasoline  engine  has  revolutionized  the  work  of  the  farm.  Mechanical 
power  is  increasing  in  importance  as  we  find  it  more  and  more  necessary 
to  give  up  our  man  power  to  the  task  of  winning  this  great  war  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  must  feed  our  boys  in  France,  and  our  Allies,  while  they  fight  to 
win  a  victory  that  will  make  this  war  the  last.  For  one  man  to  produce  the  food 
formerly  requiring  the  labor  of  two,  more  mechanical  power  and  greater  use  of 
machinery  to  save  human  energy  seems  the  only  answer. 

There  are  countless  jobs  about  the  house  and  farm  buildings  that  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  tedious,  back-breaking  human  labor.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  in  proportion  to  the  results.  The  turning  of  the  grind- 
stone to  grind  the  sections  of  the  sickle  seems  almost  an  endless  job  to  the  boy 
who  turns  the  crank.  With  the  same  grindstone  booked  up  to  a  gasoline  engine, 
the  sickle  is  ground  in  almost  no  time  and  the  job  is  better  done  than  when  the 
power  was  furnished  by  hand.  The  pumping  of  water  is  another  back-breaking  job, 
and  where  this  has  been  done  by  hand  many  an  animal  has  not  received  as  much 
water  as  it  wanted  because  the  human  engine  got  tired  before  it  was  satisfied. 
Then  there  is  the  shelling  of  corn,  the  turning  of  the  separator,  the  working  of  the 
washing  machine — all  of  these  requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  power,  but  when 
furnished  by  hand  it  is  more  exhausting  and  seems  endless. 

It  is  now  practical  to  perform  every  one  of  these  operations  with  a  gasoline 
engine.  An  almost  endless  amount  of  human  energy  is  saved,  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  as  well.  In  addition  to  performing  such  operations,  the  house  may  be  equipped 
with  electric  lights  operated  by  gasoline  engine.  The  men  can  saw  wood  with  the 
same  engine,  and  power  can  be  furnished  to  operate  a  vacuum  cleaning  outfit.  The 
more  jobs  you  can  hitch  up  to  the  gasoline  engine,  the  more  profitable  it  becomes. 
On  some  farms  even  the  cows  are  milked  by  gasoline  power,  and  any  one  who  has 
milked  ten  or  twelve  cows  twice  a  day  will  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  work  by  power  in  half  the  time. 

Gasoline  engines  are  not  to  be  considered  as  luxuries.  An  increasingly  large 
number  of  farmers  use  them  each  year  because  they  are  real  money-makers.  In 
fact,  on  many  farms  they  are  being  considered  as  absolute  necessities.  If  you  will 
take  time  to  study  your  farm  needs  and  look  about  for  ways  in  which  you  can  help 
_t,he  women  to  do  their  work  with  greater  convenience  and  less  drudgery,  you  will 
find  so  many  ways  for  profitably  using  such  power  that  you  can  hardly  afford  to 
do  otherwise  than  invest  the  necessary  money  in  the  equipment  needed  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  energy  and  this  wonderful  labor- 
saver,  the  gasoline  or  oil  engine,  will  not  only  lighten  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  but 
will  make  it  possible  to  do  many  things  that  have  previously  been  left  undone. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  truly  a  conserver 
of  time  and  energy,  and  no  other  piece  of 
farm  equipment  will  return  a  greater  in- 
come on  the  investment. 


WHEAT  MINIMUM  $2.20 

A  guaranteed  minimum  of  $2.20  a 
bushel  has  been  fixed  for  the  1919  wheat 
crop.  This  was  made  public  in  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  President  Wilson  on 
Monday,  September  2.  The  President 
states  that  a  disinterested  commission 
will  be  appointed  next  spring  to  inves- 
tigate the  claim  that  increases  in  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  and  other  items  call 
for  an  increase  in  price  over  that  estab- 
lished for  the  1918  crop.  The  $2.20  a 
bushel  is  the  guaranteed  minimum,  and 
such  a  commission  as  will  be  appointed 
might  recommend  that  a  higher  price  be 
paid. 

The  President  also  points  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  before  the  middle  of 
1920  as  a  factor  in  announcing  this  min- 
imum, intimating  that  it  involves  a  con- 
siderable national  risk  and  might  mean 
that  the  Government  would  have  to 
stand  a  loss  of  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  maintaining  the  guarantee. 

This  announcement  of  a  minimum 
price  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
course  comes  too  late  to  have  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  planting  of  winter 
wheat,  but  those  who  have  planned  to 
put  out  wheat  can  be  assured  of  receiv- 
ing not  less  than  $2.20  a  bushel.  We 
feel  certain  Kansas  farmers  are  prepared 
to  go  the  limit  on  wheat  production. 
Many  have  even  reorganized  their  farm 
routine  in  order  to  answer  the  call  for 
more  wheat.  Some  undoubtedly  are  tak- 
ing risks  they  would  not  take  in  normal 
times.  It  is  no  more  than  right  for  the 
Government  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
that  will  protect  those  who  have  gone 
heavily  into  wheat  from  a  possibility  of 
loss. 
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BEWARE  OF  NEW  VARIETIES 

Kansas  Farmer  has  frequently  warned 
its  readers  against  taking  up  new  and 
untried  varieties  of  farm  crops  about 
which  extravagant  claims  are  made,  as 
for  example,  the  Miracle  Wheat,  the  real 
facts  concerning  which  were  exposed  in 
our  columns  several  years  ago.  Another 
is  the  advertising  by  a  well  known  plant 
breeder  of  California  of  a  new  variety  of 
wheat  as  "suited  to  all  climates  wher- 
ever wheat  can  be  grown,"  incidentally 
offering  this  remarkable  variety  at  the 
rate  of  $2.75  for  a  half  pound.  No 
thinking  farmer  would  expect  a  variety 
suitable  to  the  mild  climate  of  California 
to  do  equally  well  under  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Kansas.  Then  there  are 
the  varieties  claimed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  planting  a  single  head.  This 
method  of  developing  a  variety  is  scien- 
tifically correct,  but  when  we  recall  how 
many  hundreds — yes,  thousands — of  such 
single  heads  had  to  be  tested  out  by 
our  Experiment  Station  before  an  im- 
proved wheat  such  as  the  Kanred  is 
found  and  developed,  we  may  well  be 
exceedingly  cautious  in  buying  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price  seed  of  some  unknown  new 
variety  said  to  have  originated  in  this 
way. 

New  importations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  this  is  ordinarily  done  is  not  by 
any  means  a  sure  way  of  getting  an 
improved  variety.  A  good  deal  of  pub- 
licity was  given  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
importation  by  some  Kansas  bankers  of 
some  kafir  seed  direct  from  Africa.  This 
was  distributed  to  a  good  many  farmers, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  kafir  varieties  that  had 
been  systematically  improved  and  de- 
veloped in  our  own  state  during  a  period 
of  years.  We  have  an  experiment  sta- 
tion for  trying  out  these  new  varieties, 
and  usually  those  of  merit  can  get  sta- 
tion reports  as  to  their  probable  value. 
It  is  not  a  safe  plan  to  pay  big  prices 
for  seed  of  any  new  variety  without  first 
getting  all  the  information  possible  about 
Ft  from  disinterested  parties. 

te  te 

TOPEKA  FAIR  NEXT  WEEK 

The  latest  reports  we  have  from  the 
office  of  the  Topeka  Free  Fair  secretary 
indicate  that  the  Free  Fair  this  year 
will  be  a  big,  well-rounded-out  exposi- 
tion of  agricultural  progress  in  every  de- 
partment.   The  entries  to  date  indicate 


the  biggest  hog  exhibit  ever  made  at 
Topeka.  The  draft  horse  entries  are 
already  far  ahead  of  last  year,  and  the 
cattle  barns  will  be  filled,  many  famous 
herds  having  been  entered. 

Perhaps  the  center  of  interest  will  be 
the  United  States  Government  war  ex- 
hibit, which  will  occupy  an  entire  build- 
ing specially  constructed  to  house  this 
exhibit.  One  of  the  features  of  the  fair 
will  be  the  active  part  that  the  Red 
Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  four-minute  men, 
war  savings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
other  organizations  will  take. 

te  te  te 

SEED  GRAIN  LOANS 

Hundreds  of  farmers  of  Western  Kan- 
sas are  qualifying  to  receive  loans  from 
the  special  seed  loan  fund  of  which 
$1,250,000  has  been  apportioned  to  Kan- 
sas. The  rules  require  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  a  first  lien  on  the  crop, 
so  land  owners  or  others  who  may  have 
rights  in  a  possible  crop  are  required  to 
sign  waivers. 

The  guarantee  provision  is  an  impor- 
tant feature,  for  it  protects  the  man 
who  may  fail  to  produce  a  crop  next 
year.  A  yield  of  five  bushels  or  less 
constitutes  a  failure,  according  to  the 
Government  ruling.  The  fund  to  which 
all  must  contribute  who  produce  over 
seven  bushels  to  the  acre  will  be  used  in 
paying  off  the  obligations  of  those  who 
fail.  The  terms  of  this  guarantee  fea- 
ture are  explained  on  another  page  of 
this  issue. 

After  a  conference  with  Land  Bank 
officials  and  Doctor  Estabrook  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  fn  Wichita 
last  Saturday,  George  E.  Piper,  assistant 
state  leader  of  county  agents,  called  a 
meeting  at  Dodge  City  of  the  county 


agents  of  Southwest  Kansas.  The 
farmers  of  that  section  are  enthusiastic- 
ally taking  up  with  the  Government 
proposition  as  soon  as  they  understand 
its  provisions.  Many  who  made  early 
applications  have  already  received  their 
certificates  of  approval  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  are  now  in  position  to 
get  the  money  for  buying  seed  wheat. 
Bankers'  associations  and  clearing  house 
associations  of  the  larger  cities  have 
agreed  to  assist  local  banks  in  extending 
temporary  credit  by  discounting  the 
notes  taken  by  local  banks  supported  by 
the  attached  statements  from  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  to  the  effect  that  the 
loan  application  has  been  approved.  This 
is  necessary  because  the  federal  funds 
cannot  be  advanced  until  the  seed  is  in 
the  ground. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  farmers  in  Ford  County  will  take 
advantage  of  Government  loans.  In 
Hodgeman,  Gray  and  Meade  counties 
about  one-fourth  will  make  application. 
Pawnee  County  will  have  about  100  ap- 
plications, Rush  about  125,  Ness  about 
fifty,  and  other  counties  in  proportion 
as  their  wheat  crops  have  failed  during 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
Clark  County  will  have  about  150  appli- 
cations and  there  will  be  a  sniall  num- 
ber in  Seward,  Edwards,  Kiowa,  Stev- 
ens, and  Scott  counties.  In  Northwest- 
ern Kansas,  Sheridan  County  is  likely 
to  lead  in  the  number  of  applications, 
followed  by  Thomas,  Graham,  Rooks 
Lincoln,  and  Cloud.  There  will  also  be 
a  number  of  applications  from  Trego 
and  Gove  counties.  More  than  600  ap- 
plications had  been  received  by  Doctor 
Estabrook  up  to  noon  last  Saturday. 

County  agents  have  been  appointed  in 


counties  not  already  supplied,  so  the 
work  of  handling  the  field  end  of  the 
proposition  is  progressing  rapidly.  Seed 
wheat  committees  have  been  appointed 
in  all  the  counties  to  assist  in  maki»# 
the  necessary  inspection.  In  all  prob- 
ability most  of  the  loan  applications 
will  have  been  passed  on  by  the  end  of 
this  week. 

*  •  fa 

TRAINING  CAMPS  AT  COLLEGES 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  ii 
was  more  important  than  now  for  every 
young  man  ready  for  college  to  enroll  in. 
some  higher  institution  of  learning.  Last 
spring  the  colleges  were  depleted  of 
higher  class  men,  for  college  men  quickly 
saw  the  greatness  of  the  issue  at  stake 
and  got  into  the  game. 

The  new  man-power  bill  which  has 
just  become  a  law  will  probably  result 
in  the  mobilization  of  all  physically  fit 
registrants  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age  within  the  next  ten  months.  Prac- 
tically all  young  men  over  eighteen  will 
be  in  the  field  by  next  June  with  pos- 
sibly the  exception  of  such  technical 
students  as  may  be  deferred  for  special 
additional  training. 

The  young  man  with  this  prospect 
before  him  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  should 
not  give  a  second  thought  to  continuing 
his  education.  His  immediate  job  is  to 
fight,  and  therefore  he  simply  waits  for 
the  call  and  makes  no  plans  for  going 
to  school.  A  member  of  the  War  De- 
partment Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  called  at  the  Kansas 
Farmer  office  recently  and  we  were  won- 
derfully impressed  with  what  he  told  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  Government 
is  training  men  for  greater  efficiency  in 
the  war.  Practically  every  college  in  the- 
land  is  now  giving  special  training  to 
soldiers,  and  has  been  for  the  past  three 
or  four  months.  Over  500  have  been  at 
Manhattan  since  July  15.  A  group  is  at 
Hays  Normal,  others  at  the  Kansas  Uni- 
versity and  other  institutions  qualified 
to  give  the  kind  of  training  called  for 
by  the  War  Department.  This  War  De- 
partment man  most  forcefully  impressed 
upon  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  boy 
ready  for  college  to  go  ahead  with  his 
plans,  for  every  weefc  of  college  work 
faithfully  performed  will  make  him  bet-^ 
ter  prepared  to  serve  his  country  when 
the  time  comes. 

Now  that  the  plans  for  forcing  the 
war  to  an  early  conclusion  have  resulted 
in  greatly  enlarging  our  army  program, 
the  War  Department  has  definitely  an- 
nounced its  policy  as  relates  to  the  col- 
lege student.  They  \vant  the  young  man 
to  carry  out  his  plans  for  college.  Presi- 
dent Jardine  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  President  Womer  of  Washburn 
College,  and  we  presume  other  college 
presidents  all  over  the  land  have  re- 
ceived telegrams  to  that  effect.  Thos" 
who  have  reached  eighteen  will  register 
with  the  local  boards  September  12. 
They  will  be  inducted  into  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  at  the  various  col- 
leges about  October  1.  The  members  of 
these  training  corps  will  be  soldiers  sub- 
ject to  discipline  and  with  the  pay  of  a 
private,  including  housing,  subsistence, 
and  instruction.  These  student  soldiers 
will  be  kept  under  observation  to  deter- 
mine their  qualifications  as  officers  or 
technical  experts  along  various  lines. 
Transfers  may  follow  to  officers'  schools 
or  to  other  colleges  for  future  study  or 
to  cantonments  for  duty  with  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  capacity  of 
a  private. 

This  practically  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  finance  the  training  of  the 
younger  men  in  the  draft  army  during 
the  coming  college  year.  The*  colleges 
where  the  students'  army  training  corps 
will  be  established  must  comply  with 
certain  requirements  of  the  War  De- 
partment. This  will  undoubtedly  call 
for  some  modifications  of  the  courses  of 
study  given. 

With  this  announcement  from  the  De- 
partment of  War  it  would  seem  that 
instead  of  a  smaller  attendance  of  male 
students  the  colleges  will  be  filled  to 
overflowing  this  fall. 
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PRICE  FIXING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Much  Difficulty  in  Applying  Cost  of  Production  Principle  to  Problem 

m 


ANY  who  in  the  past  have  been 
satisfied  to  leave  the  fixing  of 
prices  of  farm  products  entirely  to 
competitive  forces  operating  under 
tin-  law  of  supply  and  demand  now  see 
the  need  of  commissioners  to  adjust 
prices.  The  price  commission,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, cannot  represent  a  class,  but 
must  stand  for  economic  justice  to  all 
classes.  The  condition  and  needs  of  the 
producer,  the  distributor,  and  the  con- 
sumer must  be  considered  with  equal 
care.  The  biggest  problem  in  price-fix- 
ing is  to  get  the  facts  needed  as  the 
basis  of  action. 

For  many  years  the  idea  of  price  con- 
trol has  received  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers who  have  been  hard  pressed  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Dollar  wheat  sounds 
cheap  now.  but  at  one  time  it  looked 
like  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the  Dakota 
farmers.  The  control  of  cotton  prices 
has  often  been  talked  about  in  times  of 
low  prices,  and  the  price  of  burley  to- 
bacco was  more  than  doubled  by  the 
concerted  action  of  farmers  in  holding 
their  product  and  refraining  from  grow- 
ing a  crop  in  1008.  In  all  this  agitation 
it  was  argued  that  the  price  should  be 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  and 
a  reasonable  profit.  This  point  of  view 
stimulated  interest  in  farm  cost  ac- 
counting as  a  basis  for  price-fixing. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  many  state  experiment 
stations  have  co-operated  with  farmers 
in  keeping  detailed  records  of  man  and 
horse  labor,  the  use  of  equipment,  and 
other  elements  of  costs,  as  well  as  the 
yield,  in  quantity  and  value,  of  each 
kind  of  product.  Occasionally  a  farmer 
has  undertaken  detailed  records  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  official  aid, 
but  the  amount  of  clerical  work  in  keep- 
ing a  complete  system  of  cost  accounts 
is  more  than  most  farmers  have  time 
to  do. 

In  the  official  promotion  of  farm  cost 
accounting,  the  purpose  has  not  always 
been  well  defined;  but  there  have  been 
at  least  two  points  of  view.  A  position 
taken  by  many  who  are  interested  in 
the  marketing  problem  is  that  costs 
should  be  known  in  order  that  they  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  of  price-fixing.  A 
view  held  by  men  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  management  is  that  cost 
accounts  show  the  relative  profitableness 
of  competing  crops  and  live  stock  enter- 
prises, and  hence  give  the  starting  point 
for  scientific  farm  management. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Federal  Food 
Administration  in  fixing  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  the  Chicago  Federal  Milk 
Commission  in  its  work  of  the  past  win- 
ter, assumed  the  cost  of  production  as 
the  foundation  of  price-fixing,  yet  when 
these  officials  have  approached  the  final 
problem  of  price-fixing,  they  have  found 
themselves  confronted  with  unexpected 
difficulties. 

Why  all  this  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
cost  accounts  as  a  basis  of  price-fixing? 
There  are  doubtless  many  reasons,  but 
there  are  three  of  unusual  importance: 
First,  variation  in  costs;  second,  joint 
costs;  and  third,  disagreement  in  the 
elements  of  costs.  But  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  accounting  may  be  used  in 
price  control. 

Variation  in  Costs 

There  is  a  very  wide  range  in  the  cost 
figures  which  have  been  secured  by  care- 
ful methods  of  accounting  and  there  are 
wide  ranges  in  the  estimates  of  costs  of 
different  producers.  On  the  basis  of  a 
farm  management  survey  made  on  fifty- 
one  farms  in  one  dairy  district  in  Wis- 
consin, the  return  per  dollar  of  annual 
outlay  ranged  from  77  cents  to  $3.05. 
The  results  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow 
Competition  carried  on  in  1000-11  illus- 
trated this  point.  The  return  per  dollar's 
worth  of  feed  consumed  by  the  398  cows 
in  this  contest  varied  from  92  cents  to 
$2.71 ;  the  average  of  the  best  ten  was 
$2.38  worth  of  product  per  dollar's  worth 
of  feed  and  the  average  of  the  poorest 
ten  was  $1.11. 

With  wide  ranges  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, which  cost  shall  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  price-fixing?  The  average 
lias  been  scriousiy  suggested  but  aban- 
doned in  disgust  when  it  has  been  real- 
ized that  a  price  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
average  costs  would  probably  result  in  a 
loss  on  half  the  farms. 

The  marginal  or  greatest  costs  have 
also  been  suggested.  Economists  have  a 
theory  that  prices  tend  to  equal  mar- 


From  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  By  H.  C.  Taylor 


ginal  costs;  this  is  thought  to  be  true 
because  it  is  assumed  that  the  man  who 
is  producing  at  a  loss  will  drop  out;  or, 
if  the  supply  is  short,  the  price  will  rise 
to  the  point  attracting  others  less  favor- 
ably situated  to  enter  the  same  line  of 
production  and  thus  keep  the  price  and 
the  greatest  cost  tending  to  equal, 
though  at  any  given  time  they  might  be 
far  apart.  There  seems  to  be  some  rela- 
tion, therefore,  betwyeen  the  highest  cost 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  supply  and 
the  price  which  in  the  long  run  will  have 
to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  the  supply. 
Price  of  Supplies 
The  price  at  which  to  charge  the  sup- 
plies which  have  been  produced  upon  the 
farm  presents  further  difficulties  in  the 
efforts  to  determine  costs.  Shall  feeds 
be  charged  at  cost  of  production  or  at 
market  price  ?  In  calculating  the  cost 
of  a  1018  corn  crop,  should  the  seed  corn 
be  charged  at  the  cost  of  production  or 
at  the  market  price?  A  similar  question 
arises  with  respect  to  seed  potatoes.  In 
figuring  the  cost  of  milk  the  question 
rises:    Should  the  hay,  the  oats,  and  the 


occasion  of  trouble  is  avoided.  What  is 
needed  to  settle  this  question  in  account- 
ing is  one  correct  rule  based  upon  the 
economic  principles  underlying  the  case. 
Obviously  both  of  the  opposed  rules  can- 
not be  based  upon  a  sound  foundation; 
hence  arises  the  question,  is  either  rule 
correct?  If  not,  how  can  the  correct 
principle  be  discovered?  It  is  believed 
that  the  true  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  in  the  substitution  of  total  farm 
profits  for  specific  costs  as  a  basis  of 
price  regulation. 

Joint  Costs  in  Production 
The  typical  farm  provides  a  much 
more  difficult  accounting  problem  than  a 
saw  mill,  a  flour  mill,  a  cotton  mill,  or 
a  steel  mill.  The  problem  is  more  nearly 
comparable  to  that  in  railway  account- 
ing, where  one  expenditure  affects  a 
great  number  of  sources  of  income.  The 
farmer  who  produces  but  one  crop  is  rare. 
On  the  typical  dairy  farm,  corn,  small 
grain,,  clover  hay,  and  pasture,  cattle, 
horses,  and  hogs,  are  all  produced.  The 
same  plows,  harrows,  and  horses  are  used 
for  the  various  crops  which  require  at- 


NO,  Dr.  O.  O.  Wolf,  of  Franklin  County,  didn't  get  on  the  tractor 
just  to  have  his  picture  taken,  for  he  has  proven  just  as  able  a 
helmsman  with  his  tractor  as  with  the  Franklin  County  Farm 
Bureau  of  which  he  is  president.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

This  is  the  third  tractor  which  Doctor  Wolf  has  owned,  each  tractor 
having  been  a  larger  unit  than  the  previous  one.  He  has  found  the  pres- 
ent one — a  12-25 — a  profitable  investment.  He  uses  it  for  plowing,  cut- 
ting wheat  and  threshing.  He  is  also  known  as  the  first  Kansan  to  use 
the  self-shocker  with  grain. 


corn  produced  on  the  farm  be  charged  on 
the  basis  of  cost  of  production  or  at  the 
market  price?  There  seems  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted rule  of  accounting  which  gives 
definite  directions  to  charge  all  the  pro- 
duced supplies  at  cost  and  not  at  mar- 
ket price.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  cost 
accountants  connected  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  experiment  stations  have 
quite  generally  charged  these  produced 
supplies  at  market  price  minus  the  cost 
of  delivering  them  to  the  market. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  point  of 
view  was  that  of  proving  that  dairying 
was  profitable  and  an  industry  which 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  press  in 
every  way  possible,  one  agricultural 
paper  held  tenaciously  to  the  old  ac- 
counting rule  of  charging  feed  to  the 
cows  at  cost  of  production  because  this 
magnified  the  profits  of  dairying  by 
throwing  the  field  profits  into  the  dairy 
account.  Now  that  the  point  of  view 
has  changed  and  the  price  of  milk  is 
looked  upon  as  the  objective  point  in 
cow  accounting,  this  same  paper  is  defi- 
nitely of  the  opinion  that  produced  feeds 
should  be  charged  to  the  cows  on  the 
basis  of  market  price.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  understand  why  there 
should  have  been  two  opinions  on  this 
point  before  the  Chicago  Milk  Commis- 
sion. Each  party  accepts  the  rule  of  ac- 
counting which  best  serves  his  interest. 

If  there  were  two  methods  of  testing 
the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk,  one 
of  which  favored  the  farmer  and  the 
other  the  purchaser,  this  same  alignment 
of  the  interests  would  doubtless  be 
formed.  Fortunately  there  is  one  accu- 
rate Fat  lest  accepted  by  all.  hence  this 


tention  at  different  seasons  and  the  same 
laborers  are  used  for  crops  and  live  stock. 
When  the  corn  is  being  cultivated  the 
corn  is  not  only  benefited  but  the  land 
is  being  put  into  condition  for  the  small 
grain  crop  which  will  be  grown  the  next 
year.  When  the  land  is  prepared  for 
small  grain  the  seed  bed  for  the  clover 
is  being  prepared,  and  oats  or  bailey 
serves  as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  clover 
plant  which  in  turn  is  able  to  draw  upon 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  provide  plant 
food  needed  for  its  own  growth  and  for 
the  corn  crop  which  is  to  follow.  Hence 
the  costs  of  these  crops  are  3aid  to  be 
joint  costs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  suppose  it 
is  found  that  the  oat  crop  costs  more 
than  the  market  price,  that  the  cost  of 
oats  is  10  cents  greater  than  the  price. 
What  can  the  farmer  do  about  it?  He 
can  do  a  little  figuring  to  see  whether 
or  not  another  crop  which  requires  his 
attention  at  the  same  periods  and  which 
serves  equally  well  as  a  nurse  crop,  bai  - 
ley for  example,  can  be  substituted  with 
a  profit  or  with  a  smaller  loss.  If  not. 
should  the  farmer  cut  out  the  small  grain 
crop?  Usually  not.  The  total  cost  of 
man  and  horse  labor  would  be  reduced 
little  by  omitting  the  oat  orou  because 
oats  and  corn  require  labor  at  different 
seasons  and  are  supplementary  to  each 
other.  If  this  crop  were  not  grown  the 
hours  of  productive  labor  would  probably 
be  reduced  and  the  average  charge  per 
hour  for  labor  supplied  to  the  corn  would 
be  greater. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Oats  are  used  as 
a  nurse  crop  for  clover  and  while  it  may 
be  possible  to  grow  clover  without  a 
nurse  crop,  this  would  cost  nearly  as 


much  as  putting  in  the  oats.  Hence  the 
growing  of  small  grain  is  usually  the 
cheapest  way  to  get  a  seeding  of  clover 
and  where  clover  thrives  this  is  the  best 
way  to  secure  nitrogen  for  the  corn  crop. 
Thus  it  is  the  joint  results  of  the  joint 
costs  which  are  important. 

Having  adopted  the  system  of  farm- 
ing, the  parts  of  it  should  be  adhered 
to  so  long  as  the  system  as  a  whole 
continues  to  be  attractive,  and  so  long 
as  each  part  of  the  system  continues  to 
pay  better  than  the  substitute  which  is 
competing  for  a  place  in  the  system. 

The  corn,  oats,  and  clover  combination 
is  not  a  complete  system  of  farming  in 
itself.  It  is  usually  combined  with  one 
or  more  live-stock  enterprises.  Beef  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  dairy  cattle  and  hogs,  or 
straight  dairying  may  be  combined  with 
this  cropping  system.  In  each  of  these 
systems  there  are  many  instances  of 
joint  costs.  The  joint  cost  of  fattening 
steers  and  hogs  is  commonly  understood 
among  feeders.  Where  butter  fat  and 
pigs  and  veal  calves  are  the  products 
sold,  these  three  products  have  elements 
of  joint  cost.  Where  pure-bred  cattle 
and  milk  are  sold  the  eoBts  are  joint  and 
inseparable;  the  important  question  re- 
lates to  the  profit  of  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

Where  grade  cows  are  purchased  and 
used  for  the  production  of  city  milk  we 
approach  more  nearly  to  a  specific  cost 
of  a  specific  product  as  far  as  the  live 
stock  industry  is  concerned,  with  only  a 
small  by-product  in  the  form  of  a  veal 
calf.  And  yet  this  type  of  dairying  has 
its  costs  intermixed  "with  the  system  of 
cropping,  notably  in  the  use  of  labor,  the 
use  of  crops,  and  the  provision  of  fer- 
tilizer. Hence,  in  mixed  farming,  joint 
costs  are  present  to  block  the  effort  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  producing  any  spe- 
cific farm  product. 

Where  two  articles  are  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  same  work  the  combined 
prices  of  the  two  tend  to  equal  the  great  - 
est  necessary  cost  of  producing  them, 
but  the  price  of  each  article  is  deter- 
mined separately  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Consumers  want  a  variety  of  things 
produced  by  the  farmer.  How  much  a 
consumer  will  pay  for  a  given  article  de- 
pends upon  the  intensity  of  his  desire 
for  it.  The  intensity  of  his  desire  de- 
pends upon  how  abundantly  he  has  been 
supplied.  The  more  he  takes,  the  less 
he  will  pay  for  any  given  unit  of  the 
goods.  Unfortunately,  under  conditions 
of  joint  costs  there  are  certain  physical 
facts  which  determine  the  ratios  in  which 
goods  are  produced,  without  much  re- 
gard to  .  the  ratios  of  the  intensity  of 
the  desire  for  them.  As  a  result  the 
supply-demand  price  of  one  product  may 
be  higher  and  that  of  another  lower  than 
the  cost,  but  the  combination,  of  crops 
may  prove  profitable.  The  case  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  situation  in  the  oil  business. 
Gasoline  and  kerosene  have  a  joint  cost : 
and  it  is  the  condition  of  the  market 
and  the  relative  proportion  in  which  ••hey 
are  obtainable  at  a  common  cost  which 
makes  the  price  of  gasoline  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  that  of  kerosene  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Profits  and  Price  Regulation 

When  the  point  of  view  of  total  farm 
profits  is  accepted  by  the  price  commis- 
sioner, the  problem  becomes  that  of  so 
regulating  prices  that  the  farmer  in  one 
line  of  production  may  reap  as  large  a 
reward  as  he  could  earn  producing  some 
other  product,  or  else  of  helping  him  in 
getting  into  some  other  line  of  produc- 
tion. By  looking  to  total  farm  profits 
he  avoids  many  of  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  given  article  by  different  men. 
Even  if  it  costs  one  man  two  cents  a 
quart  to  produce  milk,  another  three 
cents,  another  four  cents,  and  still  an- 
other five  cents  a  quart  in  a  given  city 
milk  belt,  yet- each  of  these  men  may 
be  doing  the  type  of  farming  which  pays 
him  best  and  the  industry  may  be  stable 
so  long  as  relative  prices  remain  the 
same.  Likewise  the  question  of  joint 
costs  is  avoided,  for  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  the  cost  of  a  special  product, 
but  of  comparing  the  total  farm  profits 
resulting  from  the  various  types  of 
farming  and  from  the  different  compet- 
ing elements  in  each  kind  of  farming. 
Furthermore,  the  question  of  charging 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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BANKING  BUSINESS  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  "Y"  Bank  Safely  Transmits  Money  to  Home  Folks  Without  Charge 


By  WILLIAM    H.  CRAWFORD 


HE  "Y"  is  continually  increasing 
its  field  of  usefulness.    It  has  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  concerning  its 
scope,  its  keynote  is  to  do  what- 
ever it  can  for  the  soldier's  betterment 
or  advantage.    In  keeping  with  this  pol- 
icy it  has  just  undertaken  another  and 
very  personal  service.    It  has  gone  into 
the  banking  business,  at  least  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  deals  with  exchange. 
There  is  this  difference,   however,  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  the  "Y" — 
they  handle  exchange  for  profit,  the  "Y" 
makes  no  charge  for  its  service. 

Soon  after  the  war  began  it  became 
evident  that  many  of  the  soldiers  had 
to  send  money  to  America.  Perhaps 
they  had  not  settled  their  business  af- 
fairs before  leaving  or  maybe  money  was 
needed  by  their  families.  These  obliga- 
tions had  to  be  met,  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  home  folks  furnished.  They 
were  badly  handicapped  in  forwarding 
these  sums  because  of  the  lack  of  bank- 
ing facilities,  for  the  banking  system  is 
almost  completely  upset  in  the  war  area. 
The  few  banks  that  are  attempting  to 
run  are  not  accepting  foreign  exchange 
and  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  men  to 
go  to  the  large  cities  to  purchase  ex- 
change. Due  to  conditions  at  the  front, 
it  is  not  safe  to  send  money  by  post. 
The  sending  of  coin  or  currency  is  at- 
tended with  great  risk  and  some  of  it  is 
never  received.  Besides,  post  offices  are 
not  always  near  by  and  money  order 
offices  still  less  so.  The  "Y"  saw  the 
importance  of  furnishing  them  a  safe 
medium  of  exchange.  Recognizing  the 
need,  the  "Y"  immediately  met  it.  It 
organized  a  branch  for  soldiers'  remit- 
tances in  Paris  and  appointed  financial 
.secretaries  as  its  fiscal  agents  to  accept 
money  from  the  boys  to  be  forwarded 
to  America.  It  had  official  receipts 
printed  and  furnished  to  these  secreta- 
ries. Now  the  soldier  can  go  to  the  "Y," 
deposit  the  money  that  he  desires  trans- 
ported, together  with  the  name  and  ad- 


'SAMPLE  RECEIPT  FOB  MONET 

flress  of  "the  consignee.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  "Y"  is  responsible  for  its  safe 
delivery  in  America. 

.  There  can  be  no  loss  to  the  soldier. 
Even  if  the  money  is  given  to  the  secre- 
tary on  the  field  and  he  should  be  killed 
before  be  could  forward  it  to  the  Paris 
ollice  (by  the  way  the  records  show  that 
"V  secretaries  are  no  more  immune  to 
danger  than  are  the  soldiers  in  the  line), 
would  the  soldier  lose  his  money?  Not 
a  bit,  for  the  receipt  given  to  him  will 
be  redeemed  if  the  money  has  not  been 
paid  within  three  months.  Neither  is 
there  danger  of  loss  in  transit,  because 
nothing  is  sent  to  America  but  an  "order 
to  pay"  and  copies  of  this  order  are  kept 
in  Paiis.  The  liY"  assumes  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  safe  delivery  and  proper 
expenditure  of  money  entrusted  to  its 
bands.  No  U-boats  can  sink  it,  no  enemy 
bullets  can  stop  it  from  reaching  its  des- 
tination. 

Signs  were  placed  in  the  huts  reading, 
/'Send  Some  Money  Home — We  Do  It  For 


You  Without  Charge."  The  idea  ap- 
pealed to  the  men  to  such  an  extent  that 
from  March  lf>  until  July  15,  21,444  re- 
mittances were  forwarded,  the  value  of 
which  totaled  $1,302,682.06— an  average 
of  $60.75  each.  The  checks  varied  from 
30  cents  to  $3,500.  The  method  of  trans- 
fer is  dead  easy.  When  the  doughboy 
desires  to  send  some  money  to  America 
he  goes  to  the  "Y,"  deposits  his  money 
and  gets  a  receipt.  The  secretary  sends 
the  stub  bearing  both  the  name  of  the 
soldier  and  the  payee,  the  date  of  the 
deposit  and  the  amount  to  be  paid,  to 
the  Paris  office.  This  office  makes  out 
a  weekly  list  of  these  amounts  and  sends 
them  to  the  War  Work  Council  in  New 
York,  who  formerly  immediately  pur- 
chased American  Express  money  orders 


and  forwarded  them  to  the  consignees. 
The  number  became  so  large,  however, 
that  the  executives  of  the  "Y"  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  this  expense.  They 
went  into  the  exchange  business  them- 
selves, and  established  a  financial  bureau 
called  "Division  of  Soldiers'  Remit- 
tances," placed  an  experienced  financier 
in  charge  and  beginning  July  15,  are 
sending  their  own  drafts. ' 

The  treasury  department  of  the  "Y" 
has  been  greatly  assisted  in  organizing 
their  exchange  system  by  twenty  New 
York  banks,  each  of  which  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously  furnished  a  man  from 
their  exchange  department  to  assist  in 
this  organization. 

Men  of  all  ranks  in  the  service  utilize 
the  "Y"  money  orders.  You  will  see  at 
the  "Y"  desk  some  grizzled  old  colonel 
making  out  his  exchange  slip  for  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  be  sent  to  his  wife, 
and  behind  him  Tony  Motello  waiting 
to  send  his  small  pittance  to  Rosie. 

The  "Y"  has  gone  one  step  farther 
than  the  bank.  It  is  not  only  forward- 
ing this  money  for  the  American  soldier 
but  is  acting  as  his  fiscal  agent  as  far 
as  these  special  remittances  are  con- 
cerned. The  soldier  sends  money  to 
America  for  almost  every  purpose  and 
the  "Y"  sees  that  his  wishes  as  to  its 
disbursement  are  properly  carried  out. 
Tom  left  home  hurriedly,  for  his  call  to 
the  front  was  sudden.  He  had  mortgaged 
his  home  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
When  his  services  were  needed  for  the 
protection  of  America  he  didn't  wait  to 
settle  his  indebtedness  and  mortgages' 
have  a  habit  of  falling  due  whether  the 
maker  is  patriotically  serving  his  coun- 
try or  not.  They  must  be  paid.  All 
right,  the  "Y"  will  attend  to  the  pay- 
ment for  b  lrn.  Its  American  representa- 
tive will  take  the  mortgage,  see  that  it 
is  cancelled  and  forward  it  to  him  abroad 
or  to  his  home  folks.  If  he  has  insur- 
ance it  is  now  doubly  important  that  it 
should  be  continued.  Premiums  must  be 
paid  regardless  of  war.  All  he  needs  to 
do  is  to  go  to  a  "Y,"  say  "My  insurance 
will  be  due  next  month;  here  is  the 
money.  Will  you  pay  it  for  me?"  and 
it  is  handled  without  costing  him  an 
extra  penny.  They  are  doing  it  every 
day,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  letter  from 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company: 

"Beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  11th  instant  and  wish  to 
advise  you  that  we  have  already  received 
remittance  sent  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
by  Lieut.  M.  B.  Butler,  Co.  D,  21st  Engi- 
neers, American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
and  wish  to  thank  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
the  services  rendered  in  this  case." 


Or  he  may  owe  some  bills  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  pay  before  he  left 
America.  The  "Y"  will  settle  them  for 
him.  These  bills  are  of  all  kinds,  grocer 
bills,  doctor  bills,  gas  bills,  even  the 
pawn  broker  comes  in  for  his  share,  as 
the  following  incident  will  show.  A  sol- 
dier had  pawned  his  watch  with  his 
"uncle"  on  Third  Avenue.  Later,  be 
wanted  his  watch,  he  needed  it  in  the 
trenches,  so  he  went  to  a  "Y"  secretary 
and  asked  him  to  get  it.  The  secretary 
forwarded  the  money  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts.  The  soldier  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  amount  of  interest  due  and 
had  not  sent  enough  money.  The  "Y" 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  pawn  broker 
and  he  patriotically  agreed  to  waive  a 
portion  of  his  indebtedness  and  gave  the 


watch  to  the  "Y,"  who  forwarded  it  to 
the  boy  by  a  secretary  who  was  going  to 
France,  and  now  the  soldier  is  sporting 
his  family  heirloom  on  the  fields  of 
honor. 

Or,  more  important  still,  he  may  have 
to  support  his  family,  a  dependent 
mother  who  sorely  needs  his  aid,  a  wife 
and  little  ones  who  would  suffer  priva- 
tion. Government  allotments  are  some- 
times slow  and  the  loved  ones  at  home 
suffer  enough  in  mental  anguish  without 
being  annoyed  by  pecuniary  difficulties. 
They  must  have  money  to  live.  The  ''Y" 
will  forward  it  to  them.  That  is  just 
what  they  are  doing — see  what  a  mother 
writes :  "The  check  has  arrived  all  right 
and  T  want  to  thank  you  for  your  trouble 
and  want  to  assure  you  that  we  will  do 
all  we  can  to  help  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that 
is  such  a  help  to  our  boys  'over  there.'  " 

And,  it  is  helping  the  boys  to  save — 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  sent  by 
them  to  be  deposited  in  banks,  and 
other  thousands  to  purchase  Liberty 
bonds.  Sure,  the  "Y"  is  glad  to  do  either 
service  for  them.  See  this  letter  from 
the  Union  Trust  Company: 

"We  acknowledge  receipt  of  express 
money  order  through  your  agency  for 
$100  to  apply  on  Liberty  bond  account 
of  Mr.  David  Terry  Martin,  who  is  now 
in  Fiance. 

"We  are  mailing  receipt  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's Paris  address." 

Charles  H.  Burr,  assistant  deputy 
treasurer,  in  commenting  upon  this  new 
department  of  the  "Y,"  said: 

"One  of  the  notable  things  of  this  work 
is  that  it  encourages  thrift  among  the 
soldier  boys.  Instead  of  spending  their 
money  abroad  they  are  sending  it  home. 
A  large  number  of  the  orders  that  we 
receive  are  for  deposit  in  home  banks 
and  for  the  buying  of  Liberty  bonds  and 
thrift  stamps  and  for  investing  in  Amer- 
ican securities.  It  is  surprising  how  they 
save  so  much  when  you  remember  the 
allotments  most  of  them  made  before 
leaving  and  the  soldier's  insurance  that 
must  be  paid. 

"It  has  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  work  to  establish  this  exchange  sys- 
tem, but  we  have  been  more  than  repaid 
by  the  letters  of  gratitude  from  the  men 
and  their  families  that  we  have  received. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  letters  we  receive  thanking  us  for  the 
money  which  came  in  the  time  of  need. 
We  are  running  the  only  bank  in  Amer- 
ica doing  a  very  extensive  exchange 
business  purely  without  profit.  Our  bank 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 


figure  that  it  will  more  than  double  ita 
business  this  year. 

'"We  receive  letters  every  day  asking 
when  the  money  that  has  been  sent  will 
be  received.  'Please  publish  a  statemnfc 
that  will  answer  all  inquiries.'  You  will 
get  your  money  as  soon  as  the»  War  Work 
Council  gets  the  order  to  pay  It.  I  de- 
sire to  emphasize  that  the  receipt  of  thin 
money  by  you  is  attended  with  some 
unavoidable  delay.  Probably  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  will  elapse  after  the 
money  is  sent  before  it  reaches  you.  Do 
not  think  that  it  has  been  lost  if  you 
don't  receive  it  as  soon  as  you  expected. 
Your  boy  may  have  given  the  money  to 
a  'Y'  secretary  out  on  the  field.  The 
secretary  may  not  have  been  near  a  post 
office  for  several  days,  from  whence  he 
must  forward  the  slip  to  the  Paris  'Y.' 
Mail  transportation  in  France  is  very 
poor.  It  may  be  possible  that  a  week  or 
ten  days  will  elapse  before  the  Govern- 
ment forwards  the  mail  to  Paris  and 
delivers  it  to  the  'Y'!  headquarters  in  that 
city.  It  may  stay  around  there  for  sev- 
eral days,  because  a  list  of  remittances 
is  sent  to  New  York  only  once  a  week. 
This  list  contains  the  names  of  the  send- 
ers, the  consignees  and  their  addresses, 
and  is  forwarded  to  the  New  York  office 
by  mail.  The  cables  are  too  congested 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Transatlan- 
tic mail  service  is  much  demoralized  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  two  or  three 
weeks  will  elapse  before  the  mail  will 
be  delivered  in  New  York.  Then,  you 
may  live  some  distance  from  New  York 
and  it  may  take  several  days  to  reach 
you.  Taking  it  all  together,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  money  will  not  be  delivered  to 
you  in  less  than  six  to  eight  weeks.  You 
may  be  sure,  however,  that  it  is  coming. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  call  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is  the  local  'YT'  in  your  home  town 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  this 
exchange.  Your  home  secretary  can 
neither  hurry  or  retard  its  delivery." 

Those  who  are  benefited  by  this  spe- 
cial work  of  the  "Y"  greatly  appreciate 
its  efforts,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
letter : 

"I  received  yesterday  your  communi- 
cation of  April  1 1  with  enclosed  check 
for  $200  from  my  son,  Lieut.  Joseph  At- 
wood,  who  is  with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  and  I  sincerely  thank 
you  and  the  noble  organization  with 
which  you  are  connected  for  your  good 
services  in  this  matter. 

"The  Y.  M.  C,  A.  (of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  local  member)  is  doing  a  grand 
work  in  connection  with  the  present  war 
and  every  loyal  American  is  proud  of  it. 

"Every  letter  which  I  receive  from  my 
son  makes  some  mention  of  the  great 


SEND  SOME  MONEY  HOME 


WITHOUT  CHARGE 


SHRAPNEL  SCABBED  POSTEB  OX  Y  HUT 

benefit  and  service  which  our  'huts'  are 
to  the  boys  across  the  sea,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation is  the  close  tie  which  ties  them 
to  their  distant  homes  and  for  so  many 
'havens  of  rest'  they  are  profoundly 
grateful. 

"Again  thanking  you  for  your  favors, 
and  with  assurance  of  my  highest  re- 
gard, believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours — ■ 
Luther  Atwood." 

The  "Y"  bank  is  a  success.  It  has 
been  a  success  from  the  beginning  and  is 
growing  more  popular  every  day.  Why 
should  it  not  be?  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  of  genuine  personal 
service  to  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy.  It  is  a  bank  of  ideals,  is  non- 
commercial, not  operated  for  profit  and 
yet  with  all  the  business  acumen  that 
the  keen-sighted  American  business  men 
who  are  directing  it  can  put  into  it.  It 
will  play  an  important  part  in  helping 
to  win  the  war  by  keeping  the  home 
folks  in  closer  touch  with  the  boys  at 
the  front. 


NAH0NAI  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

•  y*7  MAWSON  AVENUE 


JOHN  SMITH 
872  EAST  78TH  STREET. , 
ICS  YORK  cm. 


YMCA 
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TXe  N°.  ooooo  

EQUITABLE  TRUST  COMRWorN Y 


UPTOWN  BRANCH 


C*X>ER  HO.  260ll- 


Mars.  $  89.75' 

Please  depositor  cash 
this  check  immediately 


A.T  THE  RRQU8ST  Of 

PVT. FRED  SMITH, 
C0UPA.MY  G. ,   BAT  F  <^^° 

16UTH  infantry.     jr  \J,     A    .'  /_ 


FORM  OF  CHECK  MAILED  FROM  NEW  YORK  OX  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER  FROM  THE  FRONT 


R*z*ir->  to'vi  filled  out  by  S?v -«.♦<>•  *.nS  ■ 
.  harmed  to  s^pdei 

No         1  8  i  9 
Y.  M  C.  A, 

Wifh  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  FRANCE 


fax    hjMx  £yu  ,h/t^)  botu 

(xSJrv^v  


If  atjiiv.?  remittance  has  »...t  b\cu  re 
eciYed  after5  3  months',  present  this  rs.:«ipt 
tor  payment  te>  Y.M.C.  A..  124  E.  28H1 
Street,  NewYorK. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


September  7,  191S 


GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


mERE  is  how  a  South  Dakota  farmer 
reasoned  out  the  application  of 
the  statement,  "Ignorance  of  cost 
leads  to  extravagance  and  waste- 
fulness": "When  1  read  that  the  first 
time,''  said  this  man,  "it  didn't  mean  a 
thing  to  me,  but  this  noon  as  I  was  feed- 
ing the  hogs  and  they  were  tramping 
food  corn  into  the  mud,  it  came  back  to 
me.  What  was  each  ear  of  corn  there 
worth?  It  takes  about  120  ears  to  a 
bushel,  worth  $1.50,  a  cent  and  a  third 
apiece,  that's  money.  I  counted  eighteen 
ears  out  of  sight  and  probably  there  were 
more.    That  was  25  cents  gone — wasted. 

'"'The  first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind 
was,  how  soon  could  I  pay  for  a  feeding 
floor  at  that  rate?  The  second  thought 
was,  isn't  it  my  patriotic  duty  to  build 
that  floor  and  save  the  feed?  The  good 
wife  is  saving  with  a  teaspoon,  why 
should  I  in  the  feed  lot  waste  with  a 
shovel  ?    The  old  proverb  is  turned  about. 

''I  came  in  and  read  that  line  again, 
'Ignorance  of  cost  leads  to  extravagance 
and  wastefulness/  I  am  going  to  think 
of  my  hay,  oats  and  all  feed  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  the  nation's  feed 
and  need." 


Board  of  Agriculture  Report 

On  the  basis  of  August  17  conditions 
the  report  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  indicate  a 
prospective  yield  of  57,540.000  bushels  of 
corn  for  Kansas.  This  is  48,626*000 
bushels  less  than  last  year  and  the 
fourth  smallest  crop  in  the  history  of 
the  state. 

Continued  dry  weather  throughout  the 
principal  corn-growing  territory,  high 
temperatures,  and  hot  winds,  caused  the 
very  marked  decline  in  the  corn  pros- 
pect in  the  past  month,  from  a  condition 
of  75.6  per  cent  July  18,  last,  to  about 
30  per  cent  now.  In  most  of  the  state's 
105  counties  the  prospective  average 
yields  per  acre  reported  are  so  low  as 
to  warrant  the  general  statement  that 
the  crop  as  a  whole  is  practically  a 
failure. 

Of  the  counties  important  in  corn 
acreage  planted,  seven  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  state  promise  the  best 
acre  yields,  or  twenty  bushels  or  more, 
Atchison  and  Brown  reporting  the  high- 
est, twenty-five  bushels.  Twelve  coun- 
ties have  prospects  for  a  crop  of  a  mil- 
lion bushels  or  more  each,  aggregating 
21,943,375  bushels,  or  38  per  cent  of  the 
state's  total  prospective  production. 
These  counties  are  as  follows:  Smith, 
Jewell,  Nemeha,  Brown,  Phillips,  Jack- 
son, Reno,  Jefferson,  Doniphan,  Atchi- 
son and  Pottawatomie,  in  the  order  of 
their  total  production. 

The  foregoing  counties  are  all  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  except 
Phillips,  Smith  and  Jewell,  central  coun- 
ties in  the  northern  tier,  and  Reno,  a 
south-central  county.  Respectable  aero 
yields  are  promised  in  a  number  of  the 
extreme  western  counties,  as  Wallace, 
twenty-two  bushels,  and  Finney,  twenty- 
ene  bushels,  but  in  this  region  the  acre- 
age planted  is,  of  course,  small,  and  its 
crop  relatively  unimportant  in  the  state's 
annual  production. 

The  ability  of  the  sorghums  to  with- 
stand hot,  dry  weather  is  again  appar- 
ent. The  average  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  ranges  23.4  to  32.5  points 
higher  than  the  percentage  condition  of 
corn,  which  was  reported  at  about  30, 
all  based  on  100  as  representing  a  satis- 
factory growth  and  development. 

The  acreage  planted  to  kafir  this  year 
amounts  to  1,317,433,  or  160,000  acres 
less  than  in  1917.  The  condition  of  the 
growing  crop  is  given  as  53.4  per  cent. 

The  acreage  of  milo  is  401.819,  or  8,000 
acres  more  than  in  1917,  and  its  general 
average  condition  is  reported  at  61.7  per 
eent.  More  than  half  the  acreage  re- 
ported is  in  thirteen  of  the  southwestern 
counties. 

Less  feterita  was  planted  by  29,000 
acres,  and  the  total  this  year  amounts 
to  204,189  acres.  Forty  per  cent  of  this 
is  found  in  nine  counties,  all  but  two — 
Ottawa  and  Rooks — being  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  is  given  as  57..'!  per  cent. 

There  were  869,166  acres  planted  to 
cane  in  Kansas  this  year,  or  75,000  more 
than  in  1917.  Its  average  condition  is 
•2.5  per  cent. 

Of  broom  corn  there  were  58,487  acres 
planted  this  year,  or  3,000  acres  less  than 
in  1917.    Its  average  condition  is  66.4 


per  cent.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
broom  corn  acreage  is  in  fourteen  coun- 
ties, all  in  the  southwest,  except  Allen, 
in  the  second  tier  from  the  east. 

The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  light, 
aggregating  506,060  tons,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  a  ton  per  acre. 

The  hot  dry  weather  reduced  the  an- 
ticipated yield  of  prairie  hay  and  the 
state's  total  production  will  amount  to 
only  573,572  tons,  or  an  average  of  .558 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  aggregate  output 
this  year  is  less  by  458,414  tons  than  in 
1917. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the  plow- 
ing for  fall  crops  is  done,  according  to 
correspondents.  Reports  indicate  that  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state  an  increased 
wheat  acreage  will  be  sown  this  fall, 
while  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of 
the  western  half  reporters  are  about  as 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  a 
smaller  acreage  will  be  planted.  Much 


who  has  carefully  followed  the  experi- 
mental work  being  done  notes  that  the 
time  of  plowing  is  a  most  important  fac- 
tor. In  the  bulleting,  "Growing  Wheat 
in  Kansas,"  the  following  statement  is 
made  with  reference  to  tests  at  Manhat- 
tan where  there  is  more  rain  to  settle 
the  soil  than  in  the  western  section: 

"As  a  whole,  these  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  deep  plowing — six  inches 
or  deeper — is  advisabl  eonly  when  the 
ground  is  plowed  reasonably  early." 

It  is  most  assuredly  too  late  now  to 
think  about  plowing  deep  for  wheat  any- 
where in  Kansas.  Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  of  our 
experiment  station,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  bulletin  quoted,  points  out  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  prepare  stubble 
ground  for  fall  wheat  sowing,  but  every 
day's  delay  reduces  the  chance  for  a  good 
yield. 

"In  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas."  says 
Professor  Call,  "the  ground  should  be 
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FOR  many  years  the  world's  dairy  interests  have  paid  homage  to  two 
men  who  did  more  than  all  others  toward  the  development  of  dairy- 
ing on  the  farm — Dr.  Carl  Gustaf  Patrik  De  Laval,  inventor  of  the 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  who  discovered  the 
Babcock  test.  Now  a  third  illustrious  name  has  been  added — that  of  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum,  professor  of  biological  chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  who  has  proved  beyond 
dispute  that  there  is  some  unknown  substance  contained  in  butter-fat 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  human  diet  if  the  race  is  to  survive 
and  progress. 

Dr.  De  Laval's  invention  revolutionized  farm  dairying,  in  that  it  en- 
abled the  cow  owner  to  do  away  with  the  slow,  wasteful,  inconvenient 
methods  of  milk  separation,  and  to  recover  quickly,  easily  and  econom- 
ically all  the  butter- fat  from  milk. 

Dr.  Babeock's  discovery  was  of  equal  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  established  a  new  standard  for  appraising  the  market  value  of  milk, 
but  supplied  the  means  of  gauging  the  worth  of  the  individual  breed  and 
the  individual  cow  as  a  producer. 

Dr.  MeCollum's  discovery,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  dairy  business 
was  facing  a  crisis,  has  dealt  butter  substitutes  a  crushing  blow  and  at 
the  same  time  laid  bare  the  folly  of  a  decreased  consumption  of  milk. 
His  writings  and  lectures  have  won  for  him  the  appellation  of  "the  saviour 
of  the  dairy  industry." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  every  time  of  stress  a  man  to  save  the 
day  has  been  raised  up. 


of  the  well-cultivated  land  where  corn 
failed,  providing  in  effect  a  summer-fal- 
lowed seed-bed,  will  be  sown  to  wheat. 

Pastures  are  generally  reported  as 
poor,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
counties,  and  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  state  the  shortage  of  stock  water 
remains  unrelieved. 


Stubbling  In  Wheat 

A  Western  Kansas  man  finds  fault 
with  the  constant  emphasis  being  placed 
on  deep  plowing  in  preparation  for  wheat. 
He  states  that  he  has  often  observed 
fields  given  the  best  of  preparation  that 
fared  worse  than  wheat  stubbled  in  with 
the  minimum  of  preparation. 

We  have  no  reason  to  question  this 
observation.  A  deep  loose  seed  bed  in 
Western  Kansas  in  a  dry  fall  is  a  poor 
seed  bed  for  wheat.  Unless  there  is 
enough  rain  to  settle  deep  plowing,  the 
results  are  not.  satisfactory.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  enters  into  the  making  of 
a  satisfactory  seed  bed  for  wheat.  One 


plowed.  Even  though  the  ground  plows 
hard  and  lumpy,  the  plows  should  be 
kept  going.  This  kills  the  weeds,  and 
any  moisture  remaining  in  the  ground  is 
saved.  Loosely  plowed  ground  absorbs 
moisture  more  rapidly  than  unplowed 
ground,  and  will  catch  and  hold  a  larger 
proportion  of  any  heavy  rain  that  falls. 

"After  this  time,  wheat  land  should 
not  be  plowed  deep.  It  is  not  possible 
thoroughly  to  compact  and  settle  deep 
plowed  ground.  Therefore,  it  is  the  best 
practice,  when  plowing  this  late,  to  plow 
just  deep  enough  to  cover  stubble  and 
the  growing  vegetation.  Usually  a  depth 
of  four  inches  is  sufficient. 

"Late  plowed  ground  should  be  worked 
sufficiently  to  pack  thoroughly  before 
seeding.  If  it  plows  hard  and  dry,  it 
should  be  left  as  turned  by  the  plow 
until  a  rain  falls.  After  a  rain  it  should 
be  worked  down  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A  disk  set  fairly  straight  and,  if  neces- 
sary, weighted,  is  a  good  implement  with 
which  to  pack  loosely  plowed  ground. 

"In  Western  Kansas  it  is  too  late  to 


plow  for  wheat  this  fall.  There  is  not 
sullieient  time  and  there  probably  will 
not  be  sufficient  rain  to  compact  plowed 
ground  in  time  for  seeding.  Ground  that 
has  been  well  plowed  in  the  past,  and  is 
loose  and  mellow  and  free  of  weeds,  can 
be  prepared  for  wheat  with  a  disk  or 
may  even  be  sown  in  the  stubble  with- 
out any  preparation.  The  standing 
stubble  protects  the  young  growing 
wheat,  catches  and  holds  snow,  prevents 
blowing,  and  frequently  produces  a  crop 
when  crops  fail  on  late  plowed  ground. 

"This  method  of  seeding  is  satisfactory 
only  when  ground  is  clean  and  when  it 
has  been  well  prepared  in  preceding 
years.  For  this  reason  it  should  not  be 
followed  many  years  in  succession  or 
on  ground  that  is  hard  and  weedy.  Be- 
cause of  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  wheat  can  be  seeded  by  this 
method  and  because  good  crops  are  fre- 
quently produced  by  it,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  practice  continu- 
ously, which  gives  unsatisfactory  results. 

"Some  of  the  best  land  available  for 
wheat  this  fall  is  corn  ground  on  which 
the  corn  ripened  prematurely  because  of 
dry  weather.  The  corn  crop  should  be 
removed  from  such  land  and  placed  in  a 
silo  where  it  can  best  be  saved,  or  cut 
and  shocked  in  the  field  and  then  stacked 
as  soon  as  thoroughly  cured.  If  left  in 
the  field  this  immature  fodder  is  quickly 
injured  by  rain.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is 
harvested  the  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly disked,  in  order  to  stop  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  to  put  it  in  condi- 
tion to  absorb  rain  rapidly.  Corn  ground 
handled  in  this  way  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  wheat  this  fall." 


Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 

Bonds  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  are 
now  being  turned  out  by  the  thousands 
daily  by  the  Treasury's  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing.  The  bonds  are 
similar  in  fornr  and  design  to  those  of 
the  third  loan,  and  space  has  been  left 
on  each  bond  for  the  insertion  of  the 
exact  terms  of  the  bonds. 

It  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  bonds  will  be  ready  to  make  pos- 
sible immediate  delivery  of  all  bonds  of 
the  fourth  loan  as  they  are  purchased. 

Fanning  Seed  Wheat 

A  reader  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  run 
seed  wheat  that  is  to  be  treated  for 
smut,  through  a  fanning  mill. 

It  is  always  a  desirable  practice  to 
fan  seed  wheat.  It  is  difficult  to  destroy 
all  the  smut  spores  in  wheat  unless  the 
fanning  mill  is  used  to  blow  out  all  the 
smut  balls.  These  balls  will  resist  the 
action  of  the  formalin  and  when  the  seed 
is  sown  will  result  in  a  crop  of  smutty 
wheat.  In  the  absence  of  a  fanning  mili 
the  smut  balls  can  be  skimmed  from  the 
top  of  the  solution  in  which  the  wheat 
is  being  treated.  In  using  the  sprink- 
ling method  the  smut  balls  must  be 
blown  out  with  a  fanning  mill.  In  all 
probability  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  treatment  to  be  success- 
ful in  some  cases  is  because  the  smut 
balls  were  not  removed  and  the  solution 
did  not  penetrate  sufficiently  to  destroy 
all  the  spores. 

Walnut  Timber  Prices 

The  government  has  now  announced 
prices  for  walnut  timber.  The  concerns 
having  government  contracts  to  furnish 
walnut  for  gunstocks  and  airplane  pro- 
peller blades  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
walnut  logs  on  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment prices. 

The  schedule  ranges  from  $45  to  $55 
a  thousand  feet  for  logs  at  least  8  feet 
long  and  12-14  inches  in  diameter,  to 
$135  to  $150  a  thousand  for  logs  31  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  on  board  cars. 

Anyone  wanting  more  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  selling  of  walnut  logs 
should  write  to  the  State  Forester  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

"Bringing  Back"  French  Acres 

America  is  helping  France  to  rehabili- 
tate her  agriculture,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion, with  a  view  to  economizing  ton- 
nage from  this  country.  France  does  not 
produce  today  anywhere  near  enough 
food  for  her  army  and  civilian  popula- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  large  foreign 
armies  fighting  on  her  territory.  For 
instance,  more  than  330,000,000  bushels 
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■  of  wheat  annually  were  required  to  sat- 
;  isfy  the  needs  of  the  French  people  be- 
.  fore  the  war.    At  present  France  pro- 
duces  scarcely   more   than  146,000,000 
i  bushels.    But  by  restoring  to  cultivation 
I  most  of  the  lands  abandoned  owing  to 
!  labor  scarcity,  and  by  intensifying  agri- 
|  cultural  production,  France's  acres  are 
I  being  brought  back  to  normal  again, 
j     The  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
i  Committee  for  Devastated  France,  and 
f  the  Civilian  Committee,  are  all  co-oper- 
'  ating  in  this  task.    During  1917,  7,500 
acres  were  thus  reclaimed  and  the  yield 
of  an  acre  averaged  fifty-two  bushels  of 
grain.    Thirty  mechanical  tractors  were 
employed.    To  replace  orchards  wantonly 
destroyed  by  Germany,  7,900  trees  were 
planted. 

Not  only  will  ocean  tonnage  be  econo- 
mized by  this  cultivation  of  abandoned 
French  fields,  but  the  French  farmers  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  American  ag- 
ricultural methods,  a  distinct  benefit 
which  will  endure  long  after  the  war  is 
over. 


Silos  Help  Keep  More  Stock 

Wherever  a  test  has  been  made,  it  has 
shown  that  a  silo  increases  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  farm  by  one-third,  due 
to  the  increased  feed  value  of  silage. 
This  means  that  the  same  acreage  may 
feed  more  stock  or  else  that  the  same 
number  of  animals  may  be  fed  on  less 
acreage.  The  acres  thus  released  from 
raising  feed  for  stock  can  be  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  crops  for  human  consump- 
tion. Silos  will  thus  help  to  win  the 
war  by  increasing  the  supply  of  human 
food. 


Silage  from  Dry  Fodder 

A  reader  asks  if  he  can  shock  his  corn 
and  make  silage  out  of  it  later  when  the 
silo  he  has  purchased  is  ready. 

This  is  not  the  ideal  way  to  make  si- 
lage but  in  years  when  every  ounce  of 
feed  must  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage we  believe  this  practice  can  be 
profitably  followed.  Put  the  corn  in 
the  shock  before  the  leaves  dry  up  and 
blow  away.  An  immature,  dried  up  crop 
will  make  feed,  although  not  equal  to 
well  developed  corn.  To  store  such  fod- 
der successfully  in  a  silo  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  plenty  of  water  avail- 
able at  filling  time.  Practically  never 
has  silage  made  in  this  way  been  spoiled 
by  too  much  water,  while  large  quanti- 
ties have  made  poor  silage  because  too 
dry  to  pack  solidly. 

Fodder  in  the  right  condition  for  si- 
lage contains  70  to  75  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture. The  fodder  in  question  may  not 
contain  more  than  20  or  25  per  cent. 
It  will  usually  require  a  ton  of  water 
to  a  ton  of  fodder  to  make  dry  fodder 
silage  keep,  and  this  water  must  be  so 
applied  as  to  wet  the  material  as  it  goes 
in.  Turning  a  stream  of  water  into 
the  silo  after  it  is  filled,  letting  it  run 
for  hours,  does  not  wet  the  material 
uniformly.  It  will  find  channels  through 
the  silo  and  run  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
much  of  the  fodder  still  dry. 


Hogging  Down  Corn 

It  is  more  expensive  to  husk  a  poor 
crop  of  corn  than  a  good  one  because 
more  time  is  required  to  get  a  nubbin 
into  the  wagon  than  a  good  ear.  Where 
the  whole  crop  can  be  saved  in  a  silo 
there  is  no  problem  of  gleaning  a  field 
for  the  nubbins.  If  the  crop  cannot  be 
harvested  and  fed  as  silage  it  may  be 
the  next  best  plan  to  use  hogs  to  gather 
it.  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  hoging  down  corn  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  station  it  has  been  found 
that  as  much  as  $86  an  acre  gross  re- 
turns have  come  from  following  this 
practice,  figuring  pork  at  $14  a  hun- 
dred. This  was  secured  when  the  yield 
of  com  was  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Pigs  when  turned  into  standing  corn 
need  some  kind  of  a  nitrogenous  sup- 
plement such  as  tankage  as  shown  by 
the  experiments.  A  comparison  of  two 
lots  of  hogs  shows  an  increase  of  $20 
more  to  the  acre  when  from  two  to 
three-tenths  of  a  pound  of  tankage  was 
fed  to  each  hog  daily.  Clover,  alfalfa 
or  rape  pasture  may  be  used  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  tankage  needed. 

As  found  through  experiment,  twenty 
100-pound  pigs  may  be  expected  to  clean 
up  an  acre  of  corn  yielding  50  bushels 
in  about  20  days;  or  eight  or  nine  shotes 
weighing  125  pounds  will  harvest  an  acre 
of  corn  in  as  many  days  as  the  corn 
yields  in  bushels. 

Gains  per  day  when  hogs  are  allowed 
to  harvest  corn  are  higher  -generally 
than  with  any  other  method  of  feeding, 
as  much  as  two  pounds  per  day  being  re- 


corded.  Hogs  weighing  from  90  to  130 
pounds  and  not  previously  heavily  fed 
are  to  be  preferred  for  hogging  down 
corn. 


Price-Fixing  of  Farm  Products 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 


feed  at  market  price  or  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  seem  to  pass  with  the  effort 
to  find  specific  costs. 

However,  something  akin  to  the  latter 
remains.  The  farmer  may  compare  the 
profits  he  would  make  if  he  sold  his  corn, 
oats,  and  hay  at  present  market  prices 
instead  of  feeding  them  to  cows  and  sell- 
ing milk.  In  this  he  should  not  assume 
that  if  the  community  turned  from  milk 
selling  to  crop  selling  that  the  prices  of 
all  these  crops  would  be  what  they  were 
before  the  change;  neither  should  he  as- 
sume that  his  crops  would  yield  the  same 
if  he  changed  to  grain  growing  for  the 
market.  Oats  and  corn  are  used  directly 
for  human  food  and  have  many  other 


uses  and  are  so  easily  shipped  that  there 
would  continue  to  be-a  market  for  them, 
if  not  used  as  cow  feed;  but  clover  hay  is 
a  stock  food  and  it  is  not  so  easily  mar- 
keted. The  important  alternative  uses 
for  clover  if  not  used  for  cows  are  (1) 
to  feed  to  beef  cattle,  (2)  to  sheep,  or 
(3)  to  plow  under  as  a  fertilizer,  any 
of  which  conserves  its  value  as  a  land 
builder  as  a  basis  for  grain  growing. 
Where  clover  has  entered  into  commerce 
it  has  usually  been  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  When  discarded  for  this  use, 
therefore,  the  marketing  of  clover  hay 
could  not  be  counted  upon.  A  farmer  in 
the  Chicago  milk  district  insists  at  this 
moment  that  it  pays  better  to  sell  grains 
and  plow  the  clover  under  than  to  make 
clover  hay  and  feed  it  to  live  stock.  He 
is  practicing  this  system  now  and  is  sat- 
isfied. In  this  and  similar  cases  it  is 
the  alternative  use  value  rather  than 
cost  or  present  market  price  which  be- 
comes the  basis  of  comparing  the  profits 
of  types  of  farming,  and  hence  the  basis 
of  choice. 


This  means  that  formerly  assigned 
specific  costs  are  of  little  use  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  price  fixing.  It  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  cost  accounting  is 
of  no  use  in  the  study  of  this  problem ; 
in  fact,  accounts  are  very  necessary,  but 
in  a  different  way  from  what  has  been 
supposed.  Accounts  are  useful  to  the 
farmer  in  making  choice  of  crops  ami 
live  stock  enterprises  and  his'  methods 
of  production.  Accounts  are  useful  to 
the  price  commissioner  in  estimating  the 
price  necessary  to  call  out  continuously 
the  desired  supply  of  produce  of  a  given 
kind  and  of  suitable  quality.  For  these 
purposes  specific  costs  may  not  be 
needed.  What  are  needed  are  figures 
comparing  the  profitableness  of  the  dif- 
ferent things  to  which  the  producer  can 
turn  his  attention.  The  alert  farmer  is 
ever  figuring  on  the  combination  of  crop 
and  live  stock  production  which  will  pay 
him  best  with  a  given  price  schedule  ami 
with  given  costs  for  land,  labor,  aii'J 
equipments. 

(To  be  continued) 


Why  the  cost  of  producing  cattle 
does  not  determine  their 
'  selling  price 


TO  produce  a  steer  for  meat 
purposes  requires,  as  you 
know,  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  years. 

The  prices  the  producer  has  to 
pay  for  feed,  labor  and  other  items 
during  this  period,  together  with 
weather  conditions,  determine 
what  it  costs  to  produce  the  steer. 

But  the  price  the  producer  re- 
ceives for  the  steer  depends  on 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  it 
is  sent  to  market. 

If  the  supply  of  cattle  coming  on 
the  market  at  this  time  is  greater 
than  the  consumer  demand  for 
dressed  meat,  the  prices  of  meat 
and  live  stock  go  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  coming  to  market  is 
less  than  enough  to  supply  the 
consumer  demand  for  meat,  the 
prices  of  meat  and  live  stock 
go  up. 


Not  only  do  the  receipts  of  ani- 
mals vary  from  week  to  week  but 
the  consumer  demand  for  meat 
also  fluctuates. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  results 
from  an  economic  law  that  oper- 
ates in  every  business.  It  is  the 
packer's  task  to  turn  live  stock 
into  dressed  meat  and  by-prod- 
ucts, and  distribute"^  them  to  the 
consumer  under  control  of  this  law. 

Market  conditions  and  compe- 
tition establish  the  prices  the  pro- 
ducer gets  for  his  cattle.  When 
meat  prices  go  up  or  down,  so  do 
cattle  prices. 

The  packer  can't  pay  out  more 
money  for  animals  than  he  takes 
in  from  the  sale  of  meat  and  by- 
products. 

Swift  8b  Company  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of 
any  national  policy  that  will  tend 
to  steady  the  prices  of  live  stock 
and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20.000  stockholders 
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8  H.  P.,  2-Cylinder 
Weighs  only  320  lbs 


Light  Weight 
Engines 

For  silo  filling,  grinding, 
tawing,  shelling 

and  all  farm  work. 
Weigh  only  about 
one-fifth  as  much  as 
ordinary  farm  en- 
gines, but  run  much 
more  steadily  and  quiet- 
ly, like  automobile  engines. 

Besides  ooing  all  regular 


jobs,  it  may  be  mounted  on  Corn  Pickers,  Hay 
Balers,  etc.  15  H.  P.  only  780  lbs.  and  20  H.  P.  only  1200 
lbs.— for  heavier  work.  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Be- 
sides being  the  original  all-purpose  engine,  it  may  be 
mounted  on  potato  diggers,  binders  and  other  machines. 
Makes  ideal  power  for  farm  lighting  plants,  as  well  as 
all  other  farm  work. 

ask  lor  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  Worth  21st  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kafir 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands In 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.    Price  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mf r.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein : 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided,  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution."  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  tske 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28.  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8.  1917. 

Approved   March   12.  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18.  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN. 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall,  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions."  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7.  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


.'Hair  Q)tter35c) 

Tj-T-1J  —\r-''\^^/  If  you  can  comb  yourhair 
yoo  can  cot  it  with  oar  Hair  Cotter;  shave  yourself  and 
cut  the  children's  hair  just  tike  any  barber.  Sample  35c. 
WOHDER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  86*  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


A  NATION  S  STRENGTH 
IS  IN  ITS  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Eat  Less  — "Waste  nothing 
Create   a  Reserve 

AMERICA  MUST  FEED 
IIO.  OOO.  OOO  ALLIES 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

■  ■■■■.■.....«---.---.--.-----.-..........»..*...... 

To  Cut  Auto  Output 


IpW'TO.Momi.E  plants  are  to  get  on 
ni  a  war  basis  by  December  31  of 
IlBLj  tin--  year.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  successfully  prosecute  the 
war  without  modifying  quite  materially 
the  business  of  the  country.  Manufac- 
turers of  pleasure  automobiles  and  repair 
parts  have  voluntarily  agreed  with  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  limit  produc- 
tion during  the  remaining  months  of 
1918  lo  -.">  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  1917. 

The  board  gave  notice  that  it  will  ex- 
tend preferential  treatment  for  the  ob- 
taining of  materials  necessary  to  "match 
up''  the  stock  on  hand,  to  permit  this 
production. 

According  to  terms  of  the  agreement, 
plants  that  have  an  excess  supply  of 
steel  on  hand  after  completing  the  per- 
mitted construction  will  be  required  to 
turn  over  supply  to  other  plants. 

This  agreement  means  the  cutting  of 
automobile  production  during  the  last 
half  of  the  present  year  at  least  50  per 
cent. 

The  board  refused  to  make  any  an- 
nouncements concerning  the  production 
of  automobiles  after  December  31.  1018, 
but  repeated  its  request  that  all  plants 
get  on  a  war  work  basis  before  the  end 
of  the  year.    The  announcement  says: 

"The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  your  industry,  that  it  be 
assisted,  as  far  as  practicable  without  in- 
terfering with  the  war  program,  in  the 
liquidation  of  its  stocks  now  on  hand; 
and  to  that  end  the  priorities  division 
of  the  war  industries  board  will  accord 
a  degree  of  preference  designed  to  ac- 
complish (his  result  to  all  manufacturers 
of  passenger  automobiles  who  will  sub- 
scribe to  a  pledge  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  priorities  commissioner  embodying  in 
substance  the  following: 

"That  the  manufacturer  will  limit  the 
purchase  of  materials,  equipment  and 
supplies  to  such  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  match  up  the  stocks  now  on 
hand. 

"That  the  production  of  passenger  au- 
tomobiles and  all  repair  parts  therefor, 
shall  not  for  the  six  months  ending  with 
December  31,  1918.  exceed  25  per  cent  of 
the  production  for  the  calendar  vear 
1917.  . 

"That  it  will  conserve  and  economize 
in  every  possible  way  its  stocks  of  iron 
and  steel  and  their  products  now  in  its 
hands  or  that  may  come  into  its  posses- 
sion and  will  release  on  request  of  the 
war  industries  board  to  such  other  man- 
ufacturer of  passenger  automobiles  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  said  board, 
such  of  its  stocks  as  can  be  utilized  by 
such  other  manufacturer,  and  which  are 
not  required  by  it  for  either  the  limited 
production  above  specified  or  for  war 
work. 

"That  it  will  from  time  to  time  render 
such  reports  of  its  activities  under  oath 
or  otherwise  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
war  industries  board." 


From  statistics  gathered  by  one  of  the 
big  rubber  companies  it  would  appear 
that  the  most  extensive  users  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  are  not  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers, 'but  the  farmers.  The 
figures  show  that  in  number  the  trucks 
used  for  hauling  grain,  produce,  garden 
truck,  and  live  stock,  head  the  list  with 
79,789  during  1917.  Manufacturers  come 
next  with  65,928,  and  then  retailers  with 
()4,48fi.  According  to  the  figures  given, 
there  are  238  commercial  vehicle  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  Tn  1917 
90,000  trucks  were  made  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  this  year's  production 
will  lx>  in  excess  of  200.000. 


Creeping  Tires 

Some  automobile  users  have  trouble 
W  ith  creeping  t  ires,  this  resulting  in  the 
valve  seats  being  torn  loose  from  the 
inner  tube.  It  is  probably  a  more  com- 
mon trouble  in  older  cars.  It  is  simply 
a  slow  moving  on  the  wheel  of  the  de- 
mountable rim  which  carries  the  tire. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  movement  is 
that  the  driving  power  being  applied  at 
the  rims  tends  to  make  the  wheel  travel 


faster  than  the  tire.  Then  the  force  be- 
ing applied  at  the  rim  is  opposite  to 
that  exerted  by  the  friction  of  the  tire 
on  the  ground.  These  two  forces  com- 
bined tend  to  make  the  tire  and  rim 
travel  around  the  wheel  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  is  turning. 
If  it  is  not  held  rigidly  and  slowly 
moves  or  creeps,  the  valve  stem  which 
is  held  securely  in  place  by  passing 
through  a  hole  in  the  wheel  is  torn  loose 
at  its  connection  to  the  inner  tube. 

The  only  thing  which  prevents  the  tire 
from  creeping  is  its  friction  on  the  wheel 
and  rims.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
tighten  the  lugs  very  tightly  and  se- 
curely. Sometimes  the  shoulders  which 
hold  the  rims  become  badly  worn,  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  tighten  the  lugs 
so  they  will  stick.  It  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  tighten  the  lugs  one  after  another 
around  the  wheel,  as  this  may  result  in 
there  being  too  much  space  on  one  side 
and  not  enough  on  another.  The  better 
plan  is  to  tighten  one  lug  and  then 
tighten  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so 
continue  on  around  the  wheel. 


Keeping  Engines  Cool 

When  engines,  which  normally  keep 
cool  even  in  hot  weather  or  heavy  climb- 
ing, begin  to  heat  up,  suspect  the  condi- 
tions of  the  rubber  hose  which  connects 
the  radiator  with  the  water  jacket.  There 
are  two  such  pieces  of  hose,  but  it  is 
the  top  one  which  usually  "goes  bad," 
because  it  carries  the  hot  water  from 
the  top  of  the  engine  into  the  radiator. 
The  bottom  hose  carries  the  cooled  water 
either  to  the  pump,  if  there  is  a  pump, 
or  directly  back  to  the  water  jacket  if 
the  engine  uses  the  thermo-syphon  cool- 
ing system. 

Cars  which  use  pumps  for  water  cir- 
culation have  smaller  pipes  and  conse- 
quently smaller  rubber  hose  connections 
than  those  which  use  thermo-syphon 
cooling  systems.  Hot  water  gradually 
disintegrates  the  rubber  and  cotfon  of 
the  hose,  and  when  the  inner  lining  of 
the  hose  breaks  down  into  a  mush,  it 
frequently  stops  up  the  hose  connection 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prevent  proper 
water  circulation.  Replacing  such  a  hose 
connection  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes 
by  any  one  who  can  use  a  wrench  or 
screwdriver,  and  is  an  operation  which 
does  not  need  the  skilled  and  expensive 
services  of  a  repair  man. 

Sometimes  engines  which  cool  properly 
in  winter  heat  up  when  the  first  warm 
days  come.  In  engines  of  the  pump  cir- 
culation type  this  is  often  caused  by  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  freezing  of  the 
pump,  which  has  resulted  in  broken 
pump  wheel  blades.  Dismounting  the 
pump  and  taking  it  to  pieces  is  the  only 
way  to  make  sure  of  this  trouble.  The 
remedy  is  a  new  impeller  in  the  pump. — • 
Motor  Life. 


Starting  Kerosene  Tractor  . 

Tt  is  common  knowledge  among  users 
of  kerosene  tractors  that  it  is  necessary, 
when  starting,  to  use  gasoline,  says  a 
writer  in  Tractor  Farming.  This  is  be- 
cause kerosene  is  heavier  and  less  vola- 
tile and  for  these  reasons  has  a  tendency 
to  condense  when  drawn  into  a  cold  cyl- 
inder. Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  obtain  anything  like  perfect 
combustion. 

To  eliminate  this  trouble,  gasoline  is 
used  at  the  start  until  the  compression 
chamber  of  the  cylinder  is  warmed  to  a 
degree  where  kerosene  will  remain  in  a 
vaporous  state.  While  this  is  necessary 
in  starting  a  kerosene  tractor  or  engine 
when  cold,  it  is  not  necessary  where  a 
tractor  is  still  hot  from  a  previous  run. 

With  the  cylinder  still  warm,  kerosene 
can  be  used  in  the  place  of  gasoline  for 
starting  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  kerosene  engine  of  standard  make  will 
quite  often  start  more  readily  on  kero- 
sene than  gasoline  when  it  is  warm,  be- 
cause cylinder  conditions  are  adapted  for 
handling  kerosene  vapor.  On  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  gasoline,  an  additional  , 
economy  can  be  made  by  observing  this  ' 
rule — use  kerosene  for  starting  your 
tractor  when  it  is  still  warm  from  a 
previous  run. 


PllaVe 
You 
Water 

In^bur, 
Home? 


IF  so,  every  pafce  of  this 
Free  Book  will  interest  you. 
It  &ives  valuable  information 
refcardin&  plumbing  fixtures 
for  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry. 
It  pictures  and  describes 

'^>taitdaT>d" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

for  the  home.  This  book  shows 
how  you  can  place  white  enam- 
eled Kitchen  Sink,  Bath  Tub, 
Washstand,  Laundry  Trays — 
made  by  this  house  of  expe- 
rience in  the  plumbing  field — 
in  that  new  or  remodeled  home 
at  reasonable  expense. 

Talk  to  your  plumber  in  town,  and 
look  for  the  'Standard*  Green  and 
Gold  Lfbel — the  bad&e  of  satisfying 
service    Write  for  this  book  today. 

Standard  ^atitag  Co* 

Dept.  211  Pittsburgh 


Get  a 


$55?? 


PUMPING  OUTFIT 

Ready  to  Work 


Complete  with 
a  2  H-P. 
WITTE 
Engine, 
Pump 

Jack  and  Drive  Belt.  My  price  on 
this  ri£  saves  you  $10  to  $25. 

Other  sizes  np  to  30  H-P.  Stationary, 
Portable  or  Saw  Rig—Kerosene,  Gas  or 
Gasoline.  Big  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
-ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1603  Oakland  Avenue  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1  603  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  BotkSRtTM. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1 . 2 5  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidence**  free. 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F..211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


OTTAWA  KFR0SFNE  ENGINES 


Latest  design.*  Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
f  Massive.  BoiTttoeohsrd,  heavy  work— togivelasting 
serv  ice.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.    Polls  25  to  50*  more 
I  H-P.  than  rated.  whipped  on  three 
months'  trial.  Easy  terms.  Size* 
1)4  to  22  H-P.  10-Ve»r 
.Guarantee.  Book 
free  —  postal  gets  it.    ^J^tt " 

i«oO*\ 


OTTAWA  Mt~C.  CO. 
56i  Hut  St..     OttMS.  Sam. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  ronni  ng 
gear.  Send  for 
■  t  todav. 


Cttctric  Wheel  Co. 
<34  ei»ji.,(«.«cj,iii. 
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Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 


Getting  Started  With  Pure-Breds 


D 


F  YOU  are  doing  well  with  a  herd 
of  good  grade-  dairy  cows,  you  are 
probably  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing only  pure-breds  some  time  in 
the  future.  First  making  a  success  with 
grade  dairy  cows  is  the  best  possible 
way  to  get  started  in  pure-breds.  The 
details  of  the  business  can  be  learned  in 
handling  the  grade  cows  simply  from  a 
production  standpoint.  There  will  be 
less  danger  of  making  mistakes  when 
you  start  with  cattle  costing  more 
money.  A  bulletin  from  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  contains  an  in- 
teresting statement  by  a  successful  dairy 
farmer  who  is  telling  of  his  experience 
in  getting  started  in  pure-breds.  This 
information  came  as  the  result  of  his 
practical  experience  in  building  up  a 
profitable  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle.  He 
said: 

"I  met  with  disappointment  from  one 
of  the  bulls  which  I  bought,  not  from  a 
production  point  of  view,  as  the  pro- 
duction was  increased  immensely,  but 
there  were  misplaced  udders  in  his  off- 
spring. The  teats  were  not  put  on 
where  they  ought  to  be;  the  bag  was 
not  the  right  shape.  There  were  not 
many  hard  milkers,  but  the  shape  of  the 
udders  was  not  improved.  I  saw  my 
mistake  and  in  making  my  second  selec- 
tion I  saw  the  dam  and  the  granddam 
of  the  sire  of  the  calf  I  bought,  and 
also  I  knew  by  reputation  the  sire's  sire 
and  the  sire's  dam.  I  do  not  think  1 
ever  saw  as  great  an  improvement  in 
one  generation  as  there  was  in  the  shape 
of  the  udders  of  the  heifers  sired  by  him, 
and  the  placing  of  the  teats,  as  well  as 
in  the  production. 

''It  was  production  that  I  was  after 
when  T  bought  my  first  pure-breds,  and 
that  was  the  point  I  had  in  view.  I 
did  not  have  the  courage,  with  the  ob- 
ligations I  had  on  me,  to  go  into  high- 
priced  fancy-bred  stock.  I  might  say 
that  I  bought  the  breed  I  did,  not  be- 
cause it  was  at  that  time  greatly  my 
preference,  but  because  I  could  get  pure- 
breds  in  that  breed  for  a  little  less 
money  than  in  any  other  breed,  as  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  I  knew 
would  not  do  me  a  wrong,  had  a  herd 
from  which  I  could  get  selections  at  a 
reasonable  price.  I  paid  $975  for  pure- 
bred stock.  I  also  bought  a  set  of  milk 
scales,  and  it  was  the  best  investment  T 
ever  made  in  my  life.  Any  dairyman 
who  is  not  using  them  regularly  is  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  use  the  milk  scales  and  never  add 
up  the  sheet.  You  should  use  the  scales, 
weigh  the  milk,  put  it  down,  add  up  the 
sheet,  and  follow  its  lessons.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  weigh  the  milk  unless  you 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  scales.  When 
you  have  resolved  to  do  that,  and  stick 
to  it,  then  you  can  improve  your  con- 
dition. Nine  hundred  and  eighty-three 
dollars  was  the  total  extra  outlay  in 
my  herd  to  bring  about  an  increased 
average  production  of  54  per  cent  in  milk 
and  73  per  cent  in  butter,  in  ten  years' 
time.  This  is  within  reach  of  any 
farmer.  Perhaps  you  are  in  a  cow  test- 
ing association.  If  you  are  not,  you 
ought  to  be.  I  had  to  do  this  work 
independently,  because  at  that  time  there 
were  no  such  associations.  Since  the 
organization  of  our  farm  bureau,  threp 
years  ago,  we  have  a  cowr  testing  asso- 
ciation in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  I 
am  now  doing  the  work  through  that. 
It  allows  me  more  time  to  myself  if  I 
have  a  tester  do  the  work,  and  I  think 
he  can  do  it  cheaper  than  I  can.  But 
if  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  join  a 
cow  testing  association  you  should  do 
the  work  yourself,  as  you  cannot  afford 
to  keep  dairy  cows  unless  you  conduct 
your  dairy  work  on  a  business  basis,  and 
you  are  not  conducting  it  on  such  a  basis 
unless  you  open  an  account  with  each 
individual  cow  and  know  what  she  is 
doing." 

We  feel  sure  that  our  Dairy  Club 
members  have  all  learned  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  points  emphasized 
by  this  practical  dairyman.  They  most 
assuredly  have  learned  tha.t  the  keeping 
of  records  is  an  absolutely  sure  way  of 
finding  out  the  production  capacity  of 
a  cow. 


Paying  for  a  Piano 

Lucile  Radcliffe.  one  of  our  Dairy  Club 
members,  called  at  the  Kansas  Farmer 
office  last  week.  Lucile  and  her  brother 
Clarence  were  the  first  members  of  this 
year's  club  to  start  their  records.  Their 


year  ended  the  first  of  April.  All  the 
Dairy  Club  members  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Lucile  is  now  paying 
for  a  piano  with  the  profits  from  her 
cow.  She  paid  off  her  note  some, 
months  ago,  and  has  already  made  quite 
substantial  payments  on  the  piano.  We 
will  not  say  more  now,  for  we  know  she 
will  tell  all  about  it  when  she  writes 
the  story  of  her  year's  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dairy  Club. 


Raise  Your  Own  Feed 

One  of  the  factors  in  profitable  dairy- 
ing is  to  grow  the  feed  needed  by  your 
cows  on  your  own  farm  as  far  as  prac- 
tical. If  you  have  plenty  of  silage 
capacity,  grow  enough  corn,  cane  or  kafir 
to  fill  the  silos,  and  enough  alfalfa,  clo- 
ver or  other  legume  hay  to  balance  the 
silage,  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
dairying  pay.  The  cows  will  furnish  a 
profitable  market  for  these  home-grown 
feeds.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have 
good  machines  for  converting  these 
feeds  into  milk.  Do  not  waste  good  feed 
on  a  poor  cow. 

Dairy  farms  increase  in  their  fertility 
if  the  manure  produced  is  carefully 
spread  over  the  fields.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  increase  the  production  of 
feed  and  perhaps  enlarge  the  business 
without  increasing  the  acres  farmed.  It 
is  hard  to'  make  *a  profit  if  you  have  to 
buy  too  much  feed.  Seldom  is  it  pos- 
sible to  handle  dairy  cows  profitably 
unless  the  roughage  necessary  is  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  much  of  the  grain  re- 
quired should  also  be  grown. 

If  you  would  improve  your  dairy  herd, 
buy  a  good  pure-bred  sire  and  breed 
your  best  milkers  to  him,  raising  all 
heifer  calves.  Do  not  keep  any  more 
cows  than  you  can  handle  conveniently 
with  the  labor  available.  Weigh  the 
milk  and  test  for  butter  fat  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  unprofitable  cows.  Dairying 
in  this  way  can  become  a  profitable 
feature  of  the  farming  business. 

Cows  are  creatures  of  habit.  They 
will  do  best  if  milked  and  fed  regularly. 
They  even  become  attached  to  certain 
milkers  and  are  restless  if  changes  are 
made  and  fall  off  in  milk.  Abrupt 
changes  in  feed  also  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  milk  production. 


Keep  the  Cow 

In  the  poor  crop  years  milking  of 
cows  increases.  This  is  because  the  cow 
is  an  income  producer.  She  brings  a  re- 
turn every  day.  The  money  comes  in 
regularly  and  can  be  used  to  pay  grocery 
bills  and  other  items  of  daily  expense. 
At  times  it  may  seem  hard  to  scrape 
up  enough  feed,  but  it  can  usually  be 
done.  In  addition  to  the  milk  and  calf, 
the  cow  returns  most  of  the  plant  food 
in  her  feed  in  the  manure.  This  means 
that  the  cow  will  keep  up  the  land,  thus 
making  the  land  more  productive  through 
manuring.  The  pasture  continually  be- 
comes more  fertile  and  growing  such 
crops  as  alfalfa,  grasses  and  corn  puts 
the  land  in  better  shape  for  growing 
crops.  Even  if  the  cow  does  not  make 
much  profit  she  makes  the  acres  that 
support  her  more  productive,  which  usu- 
ally means  more  profit.  It  is  worth 
something  to  have  a  regular  job  which 
brings  in  a  money  return  every  day. 

Give  Dairy  Cow  a  Rest 

It  is  always  best  to  have  the  dairy 
cow  dry  at  least  six  weeks  before  i-he 
freshens.  A  cow  will  produce  more  milk 
after  she  is  dry  for  six  weeks  than  if 
she  is  milked  continuously.  The  dairy 
cow  is  a  hard-worked  animal  and  needs 
time  for  recuperation.  Experienced  dairy 
cow  owners  never  milk  their  cows  con- 
tinuuiisly. 


Help  Avoid  Burlap  Shortage 

Continued  and  increasing  war  demand 
on  the  jute  industry  of  India  for  burlap 
makes  necessary  the  utmost  conserva- 
tion of  this  product  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  freely,  even  waste- 
fully.  India  is  the  great  jute  center  of 
the  world.  There  the  jute  is  grown,  made 
into  fiber  and  manufactured  into  jute 
cloth  which  is  commercially  known  as 
burlap  or  gunnysacking. 

Imports  of  burlap  cloth  by  the  United 
States  normally  average  about  700,000.- 
000  yards  annually.    After  reaching  this 


For  Better  Grain  Crops 

TT\RILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro- 
duces grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other 
known  method  of  planting.  These  are  the 
years  when  every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce 
every  possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  to 
plant  with. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  plant- 
ing, you  are  losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing 
grain.  Buy  the  right  drill  from  your  local  dealer 
who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  drill  best 
suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  over  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa-  j 
tion  about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy.  J 
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SAVE  EXPENSIVE  SEED  i 
Insure  Your  Crop  Against  Drought  f 


by  using  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  for  pre-, 
paring  your  seed  bed.    Its  construction  enables  it  to  pulverizr 
and  pack  and  close  all  air  spaces  aa  deep  as  p lowed,  and  — 
leave  one  inch  loose  granular  mulch  on  top  to  preserve  ™ 
moisture.   The  Western  saves  time,  labor  and  horse 
power  in  preparing  seed  bed,  one-third  less  seed  is  needed 
where  it  has  been  used.  It  protects  your  crops  against  drought 
and  in  many  cases  doubles  it.  It  has  no  equal  for  breaking  crust 
on  winter  wheat  or  spring  seeded  grain  after  it's  up  and  can  be 
used  for  cultivating  same  without  injury  to  the  growing  grain, 
w  Made  In  1 2  Sizes.  Horse  or  Tractor  Use.  In  1  and  3  Sections 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record  breaker  in  size  by  using  the 
Western.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price  and  contains 
valuable  information,  and  proves  every  statement  made.   Send  for  it. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Box  310   Hastings.  Nebraska 


One-Man 
Stump  Puller 


Cheapest  Way  to  Clear  Land 

No  horses  needed — no  extra  help  required — f 
one  man  alone  pulls  all  kinds  of  stumps  quick  J 
and  easy. The  Kirstin  holds  record  for  lowest  land  clear- 

'off  cost.  New  patented  features  gives  enormous  Strength  and 
power.  Shipped  on  actual  30-day  Free  Trial— S- Year  Guarantee  J 
and  6  months  to  par  proposition.  Get  Big  Free  Book  and  very  I 
Special  Offer  on  One-Man  and  Horse  Pullers— all  sires.  / 

ray^  

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 
3150  Ludington  St.,  Etcanaba,  Mich. 


country  most  of  the  burlap  cloth  is 
sewed  into  bags,  most  of  which  are  used 
as  containers  for  food  and  feed.  Inves- 
tigations by  the  Food  Administration 
show  that  somewhat  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  burlap  imported  is  used 
by  farmers  in  shipping  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  in  buying  necessary  supplies. 

Familiar  products  shipped  principally 
in  burlap  include  cereal  grains,  mill  feeds, 
mixed  feeds,  seeds,  fertilizer,  potatoes, 
onions,  binder  twine,  and  nursery  stock. 
In  peace  times  burlap  bags  were  worth 
about  6  or  7  cents  apiece,  and  at  this 
value  dealers  found  it  impractical  to 
advertise  for,  gather  and  re-use  second- 
hand bags.  But  the  present  price,  which 
is  about  four  times  these  figures,  and 
the  decreased  imports  owing  to  such 
enormous  prices,  warrant  the  most  care- 
ful conservation  and  re-use  of  bags. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  is 
without  authority  to  control  either  the 
supply  or  price  of  burlap  from  India  at 
the  moment,  but  the  importance  of  this 
product  as  a  food  and  feed  container 
makes  a  full  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion by  farmers  desirable.  Here  are  the 
Food  Administration's  requests: 

Burlap  is  valuable.  Save  the  present  sup- 
ply, reserving-  enough  on  farms  for  probable 
future  needs. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  second-hand 
bags  at  fair  prices.  Put  surplus  bags  back 
into  the  channels  of  trade. 

Even   fertilizer   bags  can   be   saved  unless 


acid  fertilizers  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  too  long.  Empty  the  bags  at  once, 
wash  and  dry  them.  Sugar  bags,  after 
emptying,  should  also  be  washed  and  dried. 

You  need  not  mend  torn  bags  that  are  to 
be  sold.  Bag  manufacturers  have  special 
facilities  for  doing  this  work  and  they  pre- 
fer to  do  it. 

Allow  no  burlap  or  bags  to  mildew  or  to 
be  damaged  by  storing  in  a  damp  place. 
Keep  them  clean  and  dry. 

Any  waste  of  burlap  adds  to  the  national 
demand,  which  in  turn  causes  an  economic 
pressure  for  shipping  from  India.  Saving 
burlap  helps  to  save  shipping  to  supply  the 
American  armed  forces  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  international  and 
military  sides  of  the  question,  which  are 
the  most  important,  a  personal  consider- 
ation may  also  be  mentioned.  New  bur- 
lap imported  bv  the  United  States  now 
costs  about  $150,000,000  annuallv,  of 
which  at  least  $100,000,000  is  ulti- 
mately paid  by  American  farmers.  The 
Food  Administration  believes  that  this 
figure  can  be  materially  reduced  if  con- 
servation is  actively  practiced  and  the 
re-use  of  second-hand  bags  encouraged. 


In  two  years  the  production  of  dry 
edible  beans  in  this  country  will  have 
almost  doubled,  if  the  forecast  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
this  year  is  verified  in  the  harvest.  The 
expected  crop  of  this  year  is  19.791,000 
bushels,  one-half  of  which  will  come  from 
California  and  nearly  one-fifth  from 
Michigan. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka.  Kan«»» 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KAH 'S. 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting1  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5 
when  ordering.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


f  MOCHtTLD. 
(AMIIOIF.COWN,. 
CORMICOVtRYOKt 


CROCHETED  CAPS 


HI 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
Ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


22  POT  BULBS,  10c. 

3Ncw  Purity  Freesia,  3  Babiana.  3  Dou- 
ble Rosebud,  3  Buttercup  and  10  Grand 
Duchess  Oxalis ;  will  bloom  all  winter. 
The  22  Bulbs,  Booklet  on  Bulb  Culture 
and  Catalog.  All  Mailed  /or  10  cents. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus.  Peonies, 
Lilies,  Irises,  Phloxes.  Hardy  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Berries,  in  greatvariety. 
Also  splendid  window  plants  for  winter. 
Seeds  for  Fall  sowing,  etc.  Beautiful 
catalog  free. 
John  Lewis  Childi,  Int.,  Flor«l  Park,  N.  T. 


SAVE 


WS.S. 

WiSL  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THB 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SERVE 


When  you  look  into  a  face  that  seems 
expressionless  and  dull,  it  doesn't  neces- 
sarily follow  that  there  is  "no  one  at 
home,"  as  we  say.  Perhaps  the  door  is 
simply  closed  and  you  haven't  found  the 
right  key  to  unlock  it. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Sor&hum  For  Sweetening 


S]  ORGHUM  was  introduced  into  this 
^  country  from  China  and  Africa  a 
ts\  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
and  the  culture  spread  rapidly. 
Many  a  little  home  learned  to  depend 
on  sorghum  syrup  to  replace  sugar  both 
on  the  table  and  in  preserving.  When 
the  Civil  War  cut  off  Louisiana  cane 
sugar,  the  North  developed  a  liking  for 
sorghum  syrup.  The  present  world  sugar 
shortage  has  again  raised  sorghum  from 
the  ranks. 

Sorghum  is  not  like  molasses,  a  sugar- 
house  by-product,  but  an  unmixed  syrup 
made  directly  from  sorghum  cane  by 
crushing  and  boiling.  The  grade  and 
Color  of  the  syrup  will  depend  on  the 
making.  If  the  syrup  is  allowed  to  car- 
amel or  burn  on  the  side  of  the  pan,  a 
dark  strong  syrup  will  result.  Lime  is 
used  by  some  makers  to  overcome  the 
acidity  of  the  raw  juice.  Where  this  has 
not  been  done  in  the  making,  housekeep- 
ers frequently  heat  the  syrup  with  a 
pinch  of  soda  before  using  it. 

When  a  well-made  light  syrup  has  been 
produced,  the  next  point  is  to  prevent 
fermentation,  for  after  all  the  tank  of 
sorghum  syrup  is  mostly  due  to  fer- 
mentation. Syrup  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly sterilized  by  boiling  will  not  fer- 
ment if  poured  hot  into  sterilized  con- 
tainers and  sealed  immediately.  The  tin 
quart  can  is  the  most  convenient  con- 
tainer for  family  use.  Store  in  a  cool 
place  and  you  have  a  good  all-winter 
table  syrup  and  a  fair  substitute  for 
sugar  in  desserts  and  jam  making. 
When  recipes  call  for  sugar,  use  half  and 
half  sorghum  and  corn  syrup  or  sorghum 
and  sugar,  or  use  sorghum  alone. 
Sorghum  for  Jam 
Canned  fruit  pulp  or  stewed  dried 
fruit  may  be  converted  into  jams  or  but- 
ters whenever  the  sorghum  syrup  is 
available.  Allow  one  cupful  of  sorghum 
to  four  cupfuls  of  fruit  pulp.  Season 
with  spices,  ginger  or  lemon,  cook  to  a 
jam,  refill  sterilized  jars,  process  and 
seal.  Crushed  peach  kernel  will  add  fla- 
vor to  peach  butter. 

Sweet  Pickled  Beets 

•4  gallon  baby  beets 
3  cupfuls  vinegar 

M  teaspoonful  salt 
3  cupfuls  sorghum 
3  tablespoonfuls  mixed  pickle 
spices 

Boil  together  for  three  minutes  vine- 
gar, sorghum,  salt  and  spices.  Cook 
beets  until  tender,  skin  and  pack  in  half- 
gallon  jars.  Pour  boiling  liquid  over 
them,  filling  jars.  Fasten  covers  on 
tightly  and  store  in  dark  place  to  cool. 
Canned  beets  may  be  used  for  this  recipe. 
Pears  and  peaches  may  be  pickled  with 
sorghum  syrup  and  it  is  especially  good 
with  spiced  grapes. 

Sorghum  Lemon  Sauce 

2  cupfuls  sorghum 

1  cupful  boiling  water 

2  teaspoonfuls  cornstarch 
2  lemons,  juice  of 

1  lemon,  grated  rind  of 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter  (added  be- 

fore removing  from  fire) 

Sorghum  Cake 

V2  cupful  fat 

lVi  cupfuls  sorghum 

1  cupful  boiling  water 

Vi  teaspoonful  salt 

1  teaspoonful  ginger 

1  cupful  flour 

1  cupful  substitute  flour 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  soda 

Cream  the  fat  and  add  the  sorghum, 
and  the  boiling  water.  Add  the  sifted 
dry  ingredients  to  the  first  mixture.  Add 
the  eggs  last.  Bake  the  cake  in  a  loaf 
or  in  a  shallow  pan  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Apple  Sauce  Variation 

To  two  cupfuls  of  apple  sauce,  cooked 
until  very  thick,  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  syrup, 
and  cinnamon  as  desired.  Spread  the 
apple  sauce  one-half  inch  thick  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Pour  the  cake  bat- 
ter over  the  sauce,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  the  cake  is  done, 
turn  it  out  of  the  pan  so  that  the  apple 
sauce  is  on  top.  Cut  it  in  squares  and 
se  rvo  warm. 

War  Cake 

%  cupful  shortening 

lVz  cupfuls  sorghum 

l'/is  cupfuls  water 

1  cupful  dates,  raisins  or  prunes 

1  teaspoonful  salt 


2  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon 

1  teaspoonful  cloves 
4  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
%  cupful  nut  meats  (if  desired) 

1  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in 

2  tablespoonfuls  hot  water 
%  teaspoonful  nutmeg 

Mix  shortening,  water,  syrup,  spices 
and  raisins,  and  boil  for  about  three  min- 
utes. Pour  into  mixing  bowl  and  allow 
to  cool.  Sift  flour  and  baking  powder, 
add  all  at  one  time  to  the  liquid  mix- 
ture, beat  well,  add  nuts  if  desired,  and, 
just  before  pouring  into  oiled  and  floured 
pans,  dissolve  the  soda  in  the  hot  water 
and  beat  into  the  batter.  Bake  in  loaf 
pan  in  moderate  oven  about  an  hour. 
Sorghum  Pie 

2  cupfuls  sorghum 

1  tablespoonful  butter 

4  eggs 

Pinch  of  salt 

Boil  syrup  and  butter  together,  pour 
over  eggs  beaten  with  salt,  stirring 
briskly.  Have  pie  pans  ready  lined  with 
crust.  Pour  in  and  bake.  Chopped  nuts 
sprinkled  over  the  pie  after  baking  add 
the  finishing  touch  to  this  pie.  This 
quantity  will  make  two  pies. 


Keeping  Household  Accounts 

Two  methods  of  keeping  simple  house- 
hold farm  accounts  are  described  in  a 
new  publication  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
'Tarm  Household  Accounts,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  964.  The  suggestions  contained 
in  it  should  be  very  helpful  to  women 
who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  some  rec- 
ord of  the  varying  income  and  outgo  of 
food  supplies  and  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  track  of  household  expenses 
as  related  to  farm  business. 

One  method  given  is  to  record  the  pur- 
chases or  money  paid  out  without  classi- 
fying the  expenditures,  and  the  other  is 
to  classify  when  the  record  is  made. 
Both  ways  are  practical  and  are  intended 
to  suggest  how  household  accounts  may 
be  kept  rather  than  to  outline  any  hard 
and  fast  system  for  all  families  to 
follow. 

You  will  find  this  bulletin  a  help  in 
keeping  track  of  household  expenses. 
Write  for  it  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. 


Poison  the  Black  Crickets 

When  you  see  a  cricket  in  the  house, 
kill  it.  If  you  hear  one  chirping  in  a 
closet,  look  for  it  until  you  find  it.  It 
is  waiting  to  cut  up  your  curtains,  cloth- 
ing, carpets,  or  rugs,  in  the  night  whi* 
you  sleep.  A  single  black  cricket  ka 
been  known  to  ruin  a  valuable  suit  in 
one  night,  seemingly  from  pure  wanton- 
ness. 

During  the  day  they  conceal  them- 
selves under  heavy  pieces  of  furniture, 
under  carpets  or  rugs,  in  closets,  and 
behind  the  baseboard.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
basement  where  there  are  suitable  dark 
hiding  places. 

If  they  are  numerous,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
Prof.  George  A.  Dean,  entomologist  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  says 
that  the  most  practical  and  effective 
method  of  destroying  them  is  by  dis- 
tributing the  same  poisoned  bait  that  is 
used  for  grasshoppers.  A  small  quan- 
tity may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  Mix  one  pound  of  bran  and 
one  ounce  of  paris  green  thoroughly  in 
a  pan,  squeeze  the  juice  from  one-quarter 
of  an  orange  into  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  water,  chop  the  remaining  pulp  and 
peel  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
squeezed  to  fine  bits  and  add  them  to 
the  water.  Dissolve  three  ounces  of 
syrup  in  the  water  and  wet  the  bran  and 
poison  with  the  mixture,  stirring  at  the 
same  time  so  as  to  dampen  the  mash 
thoroughly. 

The  orange  flavor  makes  the  bait  more 
attractive  and  more  appetizing  and  so 
more  likely  to  be  eaten  by  the  crickets. 
Small  amounts  of  the  damp  mash  should 
be  put  in  shallow  pans  or  dishes  and 
placed  in  closets  or  any  place  likely  to 
be  frequented  by  crickets.    Tn  the  base- 
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All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8942 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  very  important  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  every  small  girl  is  the 
day  she  enters  kindergarten,  so  she  must 
be  fittingly  dressed  for  the  occasion.  The 
dress  is  made  in  the  popular  high-waisted 
style,  with  neck  section  buttoning  at  center 
front.  The  V-neck  is  finished  with  a  becom- 
ing cape  collar  which  ripples  all  around. 
The  one-piece  skirt  is  gathered  slightly  to 
the  short  waist.  No.  8930 — Ladies'  House> 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Several  distinctive 
features  make  this  trim  dress  a  very  prac- 
tical one  for  the  efficient  housewife.  The 
dress  can  be  quickly  put  on,  for  it  fastens 
like  a  coat,  in  double-breasted  style.  The 
three-gored  skirt  is  gathered  all  around  at 
the  regulation  waistline.  No.  8967 — Ladies' 
Two-Gored  Gathered  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  2  4. 
26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure. 
The  slender,  hipless  effect  i»  maintained  in 
this  smart  skirt.  The  back  gore  is  cut 
much  wider  and  fuller  than  the  front,  and 
it  is  shaped  In  square  extensions  which  come 
well  over  the  hips  toward  the  front.  The 
back  gore  is  gathered  across  the  slightly 
raised  Waist  line. 


No.  8462 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Long  sleeves  are 
gathered  to  bands.  No.  8460 — Girls'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  Sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  one 
piece.  No.  8473 — Ladies'  Kimono:  Cut  in 
sizes  32,  36,  40  and  4  4  inches  bust  measure. 
The  kimono  may  be  made  in  either  of  two 
lengths. 
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ment  it  can  be  placed  in  teaspoonful  lots 
in  corners,  behind  boxes,  and  in  other 
hiding  places.  The  crickets  do  not  eat 
this  bran  mash  so  readily  when  it  is 
dry,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  al- 
ways be  distributed  in  the  evening,  be- 
cause the  crickets  work  mostly  at  night. 
The  bran  mash  in  the  dishes  can  be  fresh- 
ened by  adding  a  little  water  and  stir- 
ring, but  it -should  not  be  made  sloppy. 

Another  bait  recommended  by  Profes- 
sor Dean  is  made  of  uncooked  vegetables 
such  as  chopped  carrots  or  potatoes, 
strongly  poisoned  with  arsenic  or'  paris 
green.  This  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  bran  mash. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  poisoned  baits  in  dwelling  houses, 
especially  if  there  are  children  in  the 
home.  Cats  and  dogs  will  also  eat  this 
poisoned  bait.  If  it  is  put  out  in  the 
house  at  night  and  collected  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  there  should  be 
little  danger,  however. 
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while  drying.  Mosquito  netting  stretched 
on  frames  will  protect  the  food  from 
insects. 


Preserving  the  Best 

A  peep  at  your  cellar  shelves  I  am 
sure  would  show  that  you  have  kept 
only  the  best  of  the  products  of  your 
orchard  and  garden  for  winter.  During 
the  summer  you  found  some  undesirable 
fruit — sour,  bitter,  or  wormy.  But  you 
wouldn't  think  of  keeping  that.  It  was 
not  worth  the  room  it  would  take  up. 
You  preserved  for  future  use  only  the 
best  and  put  that  up  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  so  that  you  and  your  friends 
can  enjoy  it  almost  more  than  when  it 
was  fresh. 

Are-  you  exercising  as  much  care  in 
choosing  what  is  to  be  stored  away  in 
your  thought  and  memory  as  in  stock- 
ing your  cellar  and  pantry?    As  you  go 
j  along  through  life  many  different  experi- 
I  ences  come  to  you — some  sweet,  .  some 
bitter — and  the  richness  or  the  poverty 
of  your  after  years  will  depend  on  what 
is  being  retained  from  these  varying  ex- 
periences.   If  like  the  bee  we  could  learn 
to  extract  only  the  sweetness,  leaving 
the  rest,  we  should  not  only  enrich  our 
own  lives  but  should  perhaps  also  be 
able    to    contribute    something  worth 
while  to  the  lives  of  others. 


Do  not  allow  food  to  become  damp 
during  the  drying  process.  It  is  better 
to  bring  indoors  at  night  food  which  is 
being  sun-dried. 

Send  to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  984, 
"Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,"  which  tells  how  to  dry 
many  products  not  commonly  preserved 
in  this  way. 

Potato  Drop  Cookies 

1  cupful  mashed  potato 

1  cupful  corn  syrup 
U  cupful  fat 

%  cupful  buckwheat  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

%  teaspoonful  cloves 
%  teaspoonful  nutmeg 
%  cupful  raisins 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

Grated  rind  of  one  lemon 

1  teaspoonful  lemon  juice 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given 
and  drop  the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  on  a 
slightly  greased  tin.  Bake  the  cookies 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


Save  Sugar  by  Drying  Fruit 

Use  good  material  for  drying  or  can- 
ning. Food  selected  for  drying  should 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  that  selected 
for  immediate  table  use. 


Fat  Saving 

Use  butter  as  sparingly  as  possible 
on  the  table,  except  for  children. 

Do  not  use  it  in  cooking. 

Use  little  pastry.  When  you  do  make 
pies,  use  one  crust  instead  of  two. 

Unless  you  have  your  own  lard,  use 
vegetable  fats  instead  of  animal  fats  in 
making  the  pastry.  If  the  vegetable  oils 
are  used,  the  quantity  of  fat  may  be 
reduced  by  one-third;  that  is,  two  and 
three-fourths  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  to  one 
cupful  of  flour  is  sufficient.  The  oil 
itself  helps  to  moisten  the  flour  so  that 
very  little  water  is  necessary.  The 
dough  should  be  made  as  dry  as  possible 
to  make  a  tender  pastry. 

Do  not  fry  in  deep  fat.  •  a 

Bake  croque$i*e  in  the  oven. 

Make  meat  loaf  instead  of  meat  cro- 
quettes. 

Either  do  not  use  recipes  calling  for 
a  large  quantity  of  fat,  or  try  reducing 
the  amount. 

The  total  amount  of  fat  used  should 
not  be  more  than  three-fourths  pound 
to  a  person  each  week,  and  six  ounces 
for  children  under  ten. 


Food  should  be  stirred  frequently  dur- 
ing the  drying  process  to  insure  even 
drying.  This  prevents  overheating  and 
the  growth  of  molds. 

Keep  foods  free  from  dirt  and  insects 


To  Friend  Husband 

I've  beamed  when  you  hollered,  "Oh  Girlie!" 

I've  hopped  when  you  bellowed,  "Oh,  say!" 
I've  fallen  for  "Dearie"  and  "Missus" 

And  everything  else  till  today; 
But  there's  one  thing  that's  got  to  be  dif- 
ferent: 

From  now  till  the  Great  War  is  done — 
Unless  you're  prepared  for  a  riot — 
You've  got  to  quit  calling  me  "Hun!" 

— Boston  Herald. 


Interesting  War  Items 


|=g*|ELATIVES  should  not  write  to  the 
I  pj  Bureau  of  Communication  on  the 
P  slightest  rumor  that  their  man  is 
wounded,  killed,  or  missing.  In 
most  instances  such  rumors  are  false, 
and  frequently  they  have  been  circu- 
lated as  enemy  propaganda.  Except  in 
rare  instances,  if  the  man  is  wounded, 
killed,  or  missing,  ,  official  notification 
from  the  War  Department  will  have  been 
promptly  sent  to  the  emergency  address 
which  he  gave.  However,  if  the  state- 
ment that  the  man  is  wounded,  killed, 
or  missing,  comes  from  an  apparently 
reliable  source,  a  letter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bureau  of  Communication, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  giving 
his  full  name,  age,  and  the  time  when 
he  entered  the  service. 


time  and  desire  to  inquire  as  to  his  wel- 
f.  e,  they  should  write  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Communication,  American  Red 
Cross,  as  follows: 

Pvt.  John  Howard  Smith,  Serial  No.  85634, 
Co.   L,   125th  Infantry,  American  Expedi- 
tionary  Force.     Age    26    years.  Entered 
service  July  30,  1917. 
Bureau   of  Communication,    American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:      I    have    received    no  letter 
from  my  son  named  above,  who  has  been 
abroad  since  last  May.    Can  you  secure  any 
word  for  me  as  to  his  welfare? 

Verv  trulv  yours, 
MARY  HUNTER  SMITH 
(Mrs.  Joseph  Walter  Smith) 
Box  25,  R.  F.  D.  2,  MePherson,  Kansas. 


Particulars  as  to  Death 

If  the  relatives  of  an  enlisted  man  are 
notified  of  his  death,  they  may  obtain 
further  particulars  as  to  his  death  by 
writing  as  follows  to  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munication, American  Red  Cross: 
Pvt.  John  Howard  Smith,  Serial  No.  S5634, 
Co.   L.   125th  Infantry,  American  Expedi- 
tionary  Force.     Age    26    years.  Entered 
service  July  30,  1917. 
Bureau    of    Communication.    American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:     I  have  received  official  noti- 
fication  from   the    War    Department    (or  I 
have  been  informed  from  a  creditable  source) 
of  the  death  of  my  son  named  above.  Can 
you  give  me  further  particulars? 

Very  truly  yours, 
MARY  HUNTER  SMITH 
(Mrs.  Joseph  Walter  Smith) 
Box  25,  R.  F.  D.  2,  MePherson,  Kansas. 


Red  Cross  Home  Service 

If  the  relatives  of  a  soldier  or  sailor 
nerving  abroad  have  received  no  word 
from  him  for  an  unreasonable  length  of 


Germans  Tired  of  Fighting 

"The  Americans  have  very  little  ten- 
dency to  take  prisoners,"  a  soldier  at 
the  front  confesses  in  a  letter  printed  in 
the  Lamed  Chronoscope.  "But  those 
they  do  take  say  lots  more  would  come 
over  if  we  weren't  so  quick  on  the  trigger. 

"The  Germans  are  so  treacherous, 
though,  you  never  can  tell.  They'lLsend 
out  a  few  and  as  you  go  to  take  them 
and  are  a  bit  off  guard  their 'comrades 
open  up  on  you  with  a  machine  gun. 
Other  times  an  innocent  party  of  them 
may  try  to  give  up  and  you:  shoot  them 
down.  But  you  can  see  they're  sick-  of 
it  or  they  wouldn't  care  to  surrender  so 
easily.  They'll  earn  all  their  American 
prisoners." 

Cleanliness  in  War 

"Every  army  in  Europe  is  fighting 
two  enemies :  the  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trenches  and  the  disease  in  its 
own,"  says  Rupert  Blue,  surgeon-general 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  in  a  very  readable  as  well  as  a 


very  instructive  article  on  "Fighting 
Dirt"  in  the  Youth's  Companion.  One 
weapon  described  by  Mr.  Blue  in  telling 
of  the  campaign  against  dirt  and  disease 
during  the  war  in  Europe  is  the  anti- 
septic uniform.  Military  surgeons  no- 
ticed some  time  ago  that  a  man  wounded 
by  a  rifle  bullet  rarely  suffered  from  any 
complications  of  his71  wound,  because  the 
bullet  drilled  a  clean  hole.  The  wounds 
caused  by  pieces  of  shrapnel,  however, 
were  almost  always  infected,  because  the 
shrapnel  forced  particles  of  the  dirty  uni- 
form into  the  wound.  On  that  account 
a  large  number  of  the  troops  abroad 
have  been  equipped  with  uniforms  sat- 
urated with  an  antiseptic. 

"During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,"  the 
surgeon-general  says,  "the  Japanese  set 
an  excellent  example  to  the  world  of 
what  cleanliness  means  to  the  modern 
fighting  man.  For  example,  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  Japanese  navy  that  every  sailor, 
before  going  into  action,  shall,  if  possible, 
take  a  thorough  bath  and  put  on  a  clean 
uniform.  Virtually  all  the  fighting  units 
in  the  war  in  Europe  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  modern  ideas  concerning 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  with  the  result 
that  this  conflict,  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory, is  also  undoubtedly  the  cleanest." 

Care  of  Wounded 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
recovery  of  so  much  larger  a  percentage 
of  the  wounded  in  this  war  than  in  for- 
mer wars  is  the  care  surgeons  have 
learned  to  take  to  avoid  infection.  All 
instruments  and  wrappings  are  thorough- 
ly sterilized  and  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon are  covered  with  sterilized  rubber 
gloves  so  that  they  will  not  carry  into 
the  open  wound  microbes  that  might 
cause  blood  poisoning  or  gangrene,  per- 
haps making  it  necessary  to  amputate 
an  arm  or  a  leg  even  if  the  patient's  life 
was  not  forfeited.  When  the  wound  has 
been  treated  it  is  covered  with  sterile 
gauze  and  sterile  bandages  which  keep 
out  the  deadly  germs  and  give  the  wound 
a  chance  to  heal. 


Vocational  War  Training 

The  committee  on  education  and  spe- 
cial training  of  the  War  Department  re- 
ports that  nearly  50,000  soldiers  in  the 
United  States  Army  training  detach- 
ments are  being  given  vocational  train- 
ing for  overseas  service.  The  training 
is  being  conducted  in  two-month  courses. 

Of  this  number  17,000  are  being  taught 
auto  mechanics,  5,000  auto  driving,  2,000 
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blacksmithing,  and  4,500  carpentry; 
nearly  3,000  are  electricians,  1,000  gas 
engine  operators,  1,000  general  mechan- 
ics, 2,000  machinists,  a  little  less  than 
4,000  radio  operators,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  sheet  metal  workers.  The 
other  work  varies  from  that  of  wheel- 
wrights to  cobblers  and  locomotive  en- 
gineers. 

Granite  Washboards  Best 

"The  old  granite  stones  that  have 
been  used  for  washboards  for  ages  don't 
seem  to  have  worn  much  and  they  still 
beat  the  modern  washboards  mighty 
bad,"  comments  an  Oklahoma  soldier  hoy 
in  a  letter  written  from  France  to  his 
home  folks,  according  to  the  Manhattan 
Mercury. 

Wants  to  Fight  Germans 

"I  tell  you  I'm  rarin'  to  go,"  Ralph  J. 
Mears,  a  nineteen-year-old  Beloit  boy, 
told  army  recruiting  officers  in  the  Sa- 
lina  station  where  he  had  gone  to  en- 
list. "Those  Germans  make  me  itch  to 
get  at  them." 

"You  see,"  Mears  explained,  "I  was 
hangin'  'round  the  drug  store  there  one 
day  at  home,  when  the  graphophone  be- 
gan playin'  the  song  'Don't  bite  the  hand 
that's  feedin'  you,'  and  I  says  to  myself, 
'That's  right.'  If  those  old  suckers  don't 
like  it  over  here,  send  'em  back  home.' 
And  right  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  along  and  help  put  a  few  of  them 
out  of  the  way.  So  hurry  up  and  get 
me  fixed  with  Uncle  'Sam." 

"What  do  you  want,  a  non  com  part 
of  the  service?"  the  officer  in  charge 
wanted  to  know. 

"Aw,  shucks,  no!  I  want  to  fight. 
Right  into  the  thick  of  the  thing  for 
mine.  Put  me  where  I  can  make  my 
work  show  up  in  the  Teuton  casualty 
list." 

The  officer  listed  him  as  coast  ar-» 
tillery. 

 >y 

Loans  to  Our  Allies 

The  United  States  has  now  loaned  to 
our  Allies  $6,091,590,000.  The  advances1 
average  about  $400,000,000  a  month. 

These  loans  to  our  Allies  are  analog- 
ous to  lending  weapons  to  friends  who 
are  aiding  you  in  the  defense  of  your 
own  home.  The  money  is  being  used  to, 
defeat  our  enemy,  to  maintain  armies 
fighting  side  by  side  with  our  soldiers, 
and  fleets  patrolling  the  same  oceans 
with  our  sailors. 


NEXT 


WEEK 

FAlf?  WEEK 

AT  TOPEKA 


ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  TOPEKA  SEPT.  9-14 

MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  MILLION  PEOPLE  WILL 
PASS  THROUGH  THE  WIDE-OPEN  GATES  OF  THIS 

Great  War-Time  Exposition 

Agricultural,  Live  Stock,  Industrial,  Educational  and  Patriotic 
exhibits  are  greater  than  any  previous  year.  With  war  activities 
and  United  States  Government  exhibits  added,  the  KANSAS 
FREE  FAIR  will  be  a  gigantic  celebration  of  Kansas  production 
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NIGHTS 


L.  M.  PENWELL,  President 


PHIL  EASTMAN,  Secretary 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OP  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  triced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford.  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE-VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  FIFTEEN  HIGH  GRADE 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers;  registered  bull; 
good  stock.  No  feed  or  water  and  will  sell 
at  a  sacrifice  if  taken  immediately.  Ernest 
Holmes,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READT 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  150  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  57  42  Elbing. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
particulars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SOUTHWEST  "KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE — FOUR  HIGH  CLASS  COON 
dogs.  A.  F.  Sampey.  317  E.  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list.  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown  9 
Kennels.  York,  Pa.  

RABBIT,  TOX,  COON,  SKUNK  AND 
opossum  hounds,  setters,  pointers,  pet  and 
farm  dogs,  all  varieties;  pigeons,  rabbits, 
mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  swine,  etc.  Big  list 
for  stamp.  Violet  Hill  Kennels.  Route  2, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 


KODAKS. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FIVE 
names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film.  Developing.  10c; 
prints.  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  .H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE — ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  roosters.    Wm.  Chisholm.  Hildreth,  Neb. 

A  FEW  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  50  cents.  Mrs.  John  Hill,  Vin- 
latul,  Kansas.   

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
and  pullets.  All  kinds  of  fancy  and  large 
squab  breeding  pigeons.  J.  J.  Pauls.  Hills- 
boro.  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
krv  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.     The  Copes.  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  H  U  S  K  Y 
March  rams.  Little  Valley  Stock  Farm, 
Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs.  Price,  $30  to  $40  per  head. 
Also  black-faced  ewes,  age  from  one  to  five 
years.    J.  E.  Regier,  Whitewater.  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE,  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS, 
reds  and  roans,  both  sexes.  Twenty  miles 
from  Hutchinson  fair  grounds.  W.  E.  Cur- 
rio.  Sterling.  Kansas. 

TEN  VERY  HIGH  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
rams  at  $40.  These  are  yearlings  that  clipped 
last  May  16%  pounds  of  wool.  References. 
Lee  Bros.  &  Cook  or  Harveyvllle  (Kan.) 
State  Bank.  H.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  breeders  of 
HamDshire  hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  Har- 
veyvllle, Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED— SORGHUM  SYRUP  IN  BAR- 
rels   or   cans.     Quote   f.  o.  b.    your  shipping 

point  and  state  when  you  can  make  deliver- 
ies.    J.   Ralston  Pargill,   Americus.  Ga. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  H.  N.  HOLDEMAN  OF 
Meade,  Kansas.  April  30,  1918,  one  red 
white-face  yearling  heifer,  weight  about  400 
pounds,  value  $25.  W.  W.  Pressly,  County 
Clerk  (  Meade  County,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  G.  W.  ANDERSON,  OF 
Liberal.  Center  Township,  Stevens  County, 
Kansas,  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  August, 
1918,  one  brown  mare  mule  about  five  years 
old,  weight  about  950  pounds,  no  marks  or 
brands;  appraised  at  $100.  C.  F.  Bell,  County 
Clerk. 

WANTED 

WANTED— HOUSEWORK  ON  FARM,  BY 
girl;  old  couple  preferred;  small  wages  for 
good  home.  Permanent  place  desired.  Ad- 
dress Box  31,  Mentor,  Kansas. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


40  ACRES,  well  improved.  Price  $3,400, 
$1,000  cash. 

80  ACRES,  $4,400,  $800  cash. 

80  ACRES,  $3,600,  $500  cash. 

160  ACRES, .$10, 400,  $1,000  cash. 

These  farms  are  all  fairly  well  Improved, 
well  located,  good  lands,  very  cheap  in 
price.  Will  give  purchaser  from  one  to 
twenty  years'  time  on  deferred  payments  at 
low  interest.  They  are  bargains  that  will 
go  soon.     Send  for  descriptions.  Address 

Allen  County  Investment  Co. 

 IOLA,  KANSAS 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chester  White 
Breeders'  Association  of  Kansas  will  be 
held  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  September  11,  at  the 
white  hog  barn,  Topeka  State  Fair. 


R.  E.  Stuewe,  of  Mill  Creek  Stock  Farm, 
reports  his  Holstein  herds  doing  well.  Mr. 
Stuewe  owns  good  herds  of  both  pure-bred 
and  high  grade  Holsteins.  A  feature  of  his 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  good  lot  of  young 
stock. 


Volume  94  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
herd  book  is  now  '  ready  for  distribution. 
This  volume  contains  pedigrees  received  be- 
fore July  17,  1917,  numbered  from  547001  to 
577000. 


J.  R.  Florea,  of  Rosalia,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  high  class  flocks  of  pure-bred 
Shropshire  sheep,  reports  his  flock  doing 
fine.  A  feature  of  Mr.  Florea's  flock  at 
this  time  is  the  extra  fine  lot  of  yearling 
rams  by  an  imported  sire  that  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  fine  breeder. 


W.  D.  Brigham.  manager  of  the  Adams 
Farm,  Gashland.  Mo.,  reports  their  fine  herd 
of  Guernsey  cattle  doing  well.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  herds  of  Guernseys  in  the  West. 
The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  are  repre- 
sented in  this  herd  and  it  is  noted  for  heavy 
production.  The  Adams  farm  is  also  the 
home  of  a  good  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  swine 
and  a  fine  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  big  Holstein  sale 
to  be  held  by  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Aurora,  Mo. 
The  sale  will  be  held  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 18,  and  seventy-five  head  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins  will  be  catalogued.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  offering  will  be  bred 
heifers  of  very  high  quality.  The  offering 
will  also  include  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia  18th. 


P.  J.  Murta,  of  Mountain  Home  Stock 
Farm,  Cuba.  Missouri,  reports  their  herds  of 
Red  Polled  cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  hogs 
doing  well.  This  farm  is  the  some  of  herds 
of  Red  Polled  cattle  and  Duroc  hogs  that 
are  among  the  best  in  Missouri.  This  year 
they  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs, 
March  and  April  farrow,  that  have  grown 
out  fine. 


Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kansas,  Is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  big  bone 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas  in  Kansas.  He  owns 
three  great  herd  boars.  Spotted  Tom  by 
Spotted  Columbia  is  a  two-year-old  hog.  He 
is  big  and  smooth  arjd  in  breeding  condi- 
tion will  weigh  about  700  pounds.  Spotted 
Chief  by  Kansas  Chief  has  proven  a  splendid 
breeder.  American  Pride  is  a  boar  that  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  the  herd. 
Mr.  Carlson  has  sixteen  head  of  fine  brood 
sows  and  raised  130  spring  pigs.  He  has 
announced  October  3  for  his  fall  sale.  On 
this  date  he  will  offer  to  the  public  twenty 
spring  boars  and  thirty  spring  gilts,  the 
pick  from  130  head.  The  sale  will  be  held 
on  the  farm  near  Cleburne,  Kansas. 


C.  W.  Taylor,  owner  of  the  Pearl  herd  of 
registered  Shorthorn  cattle,  Abilene,  Kansas, 
has  raised  a  splendid  lot  of  young  calves 
this  year.  This  herd  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  West  and  is  widely  known  for  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  reds,  whites  and  roans. 
Mr.  Taylor  owns  one  of  the  best  equipped 
stock  farms  in  Kansas.  That  this  farm  has 
been  ideal  is  shown  by  the  results  attained. 
Here  are  now  maintained  a  hundred  head  of 
the  best  Shorthorns  to  be  found  in  the 
<  own  try.  with  pastures  suitable  to  furnish 
them  with  plenty  of  grass  and  water.  Mr. 
Taylor  operates  a  large  farm  of  1,800  acres 
and  is  demonstrating  in  a  practical  way  the 
advantages  of  the  combination  of  diversified 
farming  and  stock  raising.  This  year  he 
had  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  that  yielded 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre, 
three  cuttings  of  alfalfa  averaging  two  to 
two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  The  corn  on 
the  bottom  land  will  yield  from  thirty  to 
fifty  bushels  and  will  furnish  a  lot  of  feed. 
A  large  portion  of  the  corn  will  be  cut  and 
put  in  the  silos  and  will  be  fed  to  the  herd 
of  good  Shorthorns. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Save  The  Pullets 


1 


ITH  the  hot  dry  winds  drying  the 
corn  and  kafir,  comes  the  thought 
of  disposing  of  the  chickens.  This 
should  not  be  done.  It  is  true  the 
yield  of  corn  and  kafir  will  be  cut  short, 
but  there  was  an  abundance  of  wheat 
and  oats.  Now  I  don't  mean  we  should 
feed  wheat,  but  an  abundance  of  wheat 
means  a  lot  of  bran,  and  this  mixed  with 
alfalfa  meal  and  a  little  oil  meal  makes 
fine  chicken  feed  for  two  meals  a  day 
and  in  the  winter  if  one  feed  of  scalded 
oats  be  given  you  have  a  fine  egg-pro- 
ducing ration. 

If  chickens  are  running  at  large  they 
will  need  very  little  feed  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  But  be  sure  they  have  all 
the  pure  fresh  water  they  can  drink. 

Keep  all  the  pullets  and  help  win  the 
war.  Don't  get  scared  too  soon.  We 
can  have  the  rains  yet  that  will  bring 
out  the  kafir.  If  you  are  short  on  feed 
now,  dispose  of  your  frying-size  cocker- 
els. If  you  want  to  keep  them  for  your 
own  use,  can  them.  You  can  fry  them 
and  can  them  and  thus  save  a  lot  of 
feed  for  the  pullets,  and  what  would  be 
nicer  than  to  get  a  can  of  fried  chicken 
from  the  cellar  and  not  have  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  dressing  and  frying  it. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  con- 
serve food  and  economize  as  well. 

If  we  are  not  very  careful  with  this 
year's  crop  of  pullets  we  will  next  year 
find  ourselves  facing  very  nearly  a 
chicken  famine.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  our  boys  get  very  few  chicken 
dinners  "over  there''?  They  will  all  be 
egg  and  chicken  hungry  when  the  war 
is  over  and  they  come  home.  They  will 
all  expect  lots  of  chicken  dinners,  and 
it  behooves  us  now  to  bear  this  in  mind 
so  that  when  they  do  come  the  chickens 
will  not  be  so  scarce  and  high  that  we 
cannot  get  them  or  cannot  spare  one  to 
kill. 

Study  the  food  situation  and  help 
Biddy  to  obey  the  food  conservation 
laws.  It  will  not  be  hard  on  her  if  she 
can't  get  corn  and  kafir.  She  will  be 
thankful  if  you  substitute,  just  so  you 
remember  the  water.  —  Mrs.  Lizzie  B. 
Griffith,  Lyon  County. 


Increased  Egg  Consumption 

Reports  on  the  nation's  egg  supplies 
lately  received  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration show  that  the  number  of 
eggs  in  storage  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1  was  practically  the  same  as  on 
July  1,  1017.  With  this  condition  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  consumption 
had  increased  about  17  per  cent,  indi- 
cating that  production  must  also  have 
increased  in  about  the  same  degree.  Im- 
ports and  exports  are  a  negligible  fac- 
tor compared  with  the  enormous  size  of 
the  egg  trade  within  the  United  States. 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  eggs 
have  been  gratifying,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  country  egg  markets,  and 
poultry  markets  are  still  short  of  birds, 
due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  high  level  of 
egg  prices. 

Hot  Weather  Feeding 

Watch  the  feed  of  growing  chicks  in 
hot  weather.  Feed  clean,  mixed  cracked 
corn  and  small  grains.  Whole  oats  of 
good  quality,  soaked  or  boiled,  are  very 
good.  Feed  sparingly  and  often  rather 
than  in  large  quantities.  Keep  them 
hungry  and  active,  but  always  aim  to 
have  them  filled  up  at  roosting  time. 

Young  stock  should  be  encouraged  to 
roost  as  soon  as  their  inclination  leads 
them.  Tt  often  prevents  their  piling  up 
and  suffocating  on  hot  nights. 


Vegetable  Protein  for  Poultry 

The  scarcity  of  beef  scrap,  together 
with  its  high  price,  has  led  poultry  spe- 
cialists of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  feeding  tests 
with  laying  hens  in  which  cheaper  and 
more  plentiful  kinds  of  protein  feed  are 
tried.  In  these  tests  feeds  rich  in  vege- 
table protein  have  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  beef  scrap  to  make  up  the 
laying  ration.  One  pen  of  hens  fed  a 
mash  containing  20  per  cent  beef  scrap 
produced  the  greatest  number  of  eggs, 
but  a  second  pen  fed  a  mash  consisting 


of  10  per  cent  peanut  meal  and  10  per 
cent  beef  scrap  produced  an  average  of 
only  ten  eggs  less  during  the-  test  period 
of  five  and  one-half  winter  months. 
Mashes  made  with  soy-bean  meal,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  and  velvet-bean  meal,  in 
combination  with  beef  scrap,  have  been 
fed  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

Summer  Chicks  Need  Shade 

Late-hatched  chicks  often  fail  to  make 
satisfactory  growth  because  proper  shade 
is  not  within  their  range.  Somewhere 
there  are  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  as- 
paragus plants,  wild  growth,  that  can 
be  utilized,  while  such  crops  as  corn  and 
velvet  beans  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
grown  for  shade.  There  is  no  objection 
to  growing  good  chicks  and  good  corn 
on  the  same  lot  of  land,  each  crop  help- 
ing the  success  of  the  other.  Help  save 
needed  funds  by  giving  better  summer 
conditions  to  your  chicks. 

Market  Slacker  Hens  Early 

On  account  of  the  high  prices  of  feed, 
it  will  not  pay  poultry  raisers  to  keep 
non-productive  hens  a  day  longer  than 
necessary.  Slacker  hens  molt  early. 
They  have  bright  colored  legs  at  this 
season.  Their  combs  are  small,  dry, 
hard,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  The  pro- 
ductive hens  have  combs  that  are  good 
sized,  soft,  and  pliable.  The  shanks  are 
pale,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pigment 
is  drawn  out  during  egg  production.  No 
signs  of  molting  are  shown  up  to  Sep- 
tember 15. 


Poultry  Will  Be  Profitable 

"There  is  less  poultry  in  cold  storage 
than  for  years,"  says  a  government 
poultryman.  "There  are  less  eggs  in 
cold  storage  than  last  year  and  they 
were  put  in  at  higher  prices  than  ever 
before. 

"Eggs  and  poultry  will  undoubtedly 
sell  much  higher  the  coming  year  than 
ever  before. 

"Good  work  with  poultry  will  pay  in 
the  future  as  it  has  never  paid  in  the 
past. 

"Breed  right,  feed  right,  house  cor- 
rectly, practice  good  sanitation,  keep 
hens  free  from  lice  and  mites,  take 
proper  care  of  the  eggs,  market  fresh, 
and  in  good  condition.  Good  poultry 
culture  faithfully  practiced  will  be  re- 
warded by  liberal  returns." 


Silos  are  going  to  help  offset  the  rav- 
ages of  hot  winds.  In  much  of  Kansas 
the  corn  was  far  enough  along  to  make 
valuable  feed  as  silage,  and  silos  will 
mean  that  the  crop  is  nowhere  a  total 
failure.  Much  interest  is  being  displayed 
in  silos.  Many  pit  silos,  especially  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  state, 
have  been  or  are  being  made.  They  cost 
less,  are  more  quickly  constructed  and 
easier  to  fill  than  the  silo  above  the 
ground.  Ask  your  county  agent  for  bul- 
letins or  other  information  concerning 
silos  and  silage. 

The  country's  greatest  danger — a  pre- 
mature peace. — Gordon. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


C.  H.  Black,  of  Marion.  Kansas,  has  built 
up  a  valuable  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  swine. 
At  the  head  of  this  herd  is  the  great  Giant 
Crimson,  a  line  bred  Crimson  Wonder  hog 
that  has  a  long  string  of  ancestors  that 
have  made  good  both  in  the -show  ring  and 
in  breeding  herds.  Giant  Crimson  is  as- 
sisted by  Red  Cross  Pathfinder.  This  piir 
was  the  choice  boar  pig  of  the  W.  T.  Mc- 
Bride  sale  last  spring  and  sold  for  $245. 
The  herd  sows  now  in  the  herd  are  Miss 
Parker  bv  Parker  Wonder,  Ladore  Wonder, 
dam  Parker  Crimson  by  Tattler.  Wonder 
Lady  bv  Parker  Wonder.  Keep  On  Lady  by 
Wonder  Model.  Supcrba  by  Golden  Model, 
and  other  high  class  breeding.  The  herd 
now  numbers  100  head,  and  a  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  seventy  well  grown 
spring  pigs. 

F.  C.  Crocker,  of  Fllley,  Nebraska,  owner 
of  one  of  Nebraska's  greatest  herds  of  pure- 
bred Duroc  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
This  is  one  of  the  famous  herds  of  the 
Duroc  breed.  Probably  more  famous  Duroc 
sires  have  been  used  in  this  herd  than  in 
any  herd  in  the  West.  This  year  Mr.  Crocker 
has  raised  a  large  number  of  spring  pigs 
that  have  grown  out  fine.  They  were  sired 
by  such  boars  as  Big  Lincoln  Vallev  Chief 
158495:  Preiday's  Jumbo  Critic  165025;  Val- 
ley Chief  Col.  120339:  Bader's  Golden  Model 
2d  159533.  and  Gano's  Masterpiece  1791-03. 
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Th«  Government's  Call  for  Income  T&*  Statements 

Makes  if  Certain  dial 


YOU  NEE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records,  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  In  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  Is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  neede  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  Is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

,  DM«lnn  of  Extension.  Kansat  Sts  t*  AgffctoimnM 

AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

$(6£iatU<  in  Farm  Management*  Dtmonssffif  ibem 
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convenient  to  keep  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keen  the  records  required, 
with    sufficient    blanks    for  »,!! 


A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  RANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  fa&g  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  Collegej  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-opei&tion  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  •  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE= 
QUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  alight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  Is  best  to  buy 
a  one -year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


Aflmn-ALlL  glZM  OF  JMMMEr  till  SNCfflHSB 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 


requirements  at  the  least  poa- 
FREE  from  many  banks  in 
below  and  send  today. 


Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a 
sible  expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  meeds  and  can 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPBKA.  Kansas. 


Gentlemen:  inclosed  ple&se  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


Name  R.  F.  D.. 

Town   State  
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75  HEAD 

Purebred  Holsteins 

to  be  held  at 

JOPLIN,  MISSOURI,  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18TH 

NEARLY  ALL  ARE  BRED  HEIFERS  OF  QUALITY 

This  will  be  the  best  and  greatest 
opportunity  yet  offered  dairymen, 
farmers  and  breeders  of  the  South- 
west to  attend  an  auction  sale  of  real 
QUALITY  Holsteins. 

Nearly  all  these  are  one  to  three 
years  old,  those  old  enough  bred  to 
males  of  outstanding  quality.  The 
buyer  gets  these  young  beauties  at 
just  the  time  when  he  can  realize 
quickest  profitable  results — just  the 
time  when  the  are  coming  INTO 
money.  A  sale  of  this  kind  ought  to  attract  every  man  interested  in  Hol- 
steins within  a  day's  travel  of  Joplin. 

A  Prominent  Feature  Will  Be  the  Sale  of 

SIR  SADIE  CORNUCOPIA  18TH,  187302 

Born  November  23,  1915,  from  30-pound  dam.  His  sire  has  forty-five  A.  R.  0. 
daughters,  four  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-four  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 
There  is  too  much  in  his  favor  to  say  in  this  space — see  it  in  the  catalog. 

There  are  many  top-notch  heifers  in  the  list — true  and  straight,  a  num- 
ber of  them  bred  to  our  30-pound  bull,  a  son  of  the  $50,000  bull;  he  has  a 
half-sister  who  sold  at  Milwaukee  sale  for  $13,000;  another  at  $4.200 — all 
denoting  QUALITY. 

Catalogs  ready  September  5.    Get  one  and  come.  Address 

PHELPS  STOCK  FARM 

AURORA,  MISSOURI 

AUCTIONEERS— PERRY  AND  MACK  MR.  WOOD  IN  THE  BOX 


TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harveyville  State  Bank 
.1.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  HARVEYVILLE,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 

ELKMORE  FARM 

Will  exhibit  a  show  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson  fairs  this  fall. 
Call  and  see  my  herd.    Annual  fall  sale  October  17,  1918,  at  farm,  the  home  of  Caldwell's 


Big  Bob. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Siant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben:  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  SOWS.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford       3      Sumner  County       :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;   I  can  please  you. 


TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For    Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars.  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY.  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
M»hlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Ran. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Howard  R.  Wenrich 


Oxford 


Kansas 


HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn,  Chickens  that  lay.     See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 
Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Reglittrtd  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  read;  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders, 
t.  EDW.  PL1XEY      -      OILMAN  CITY,  MO. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


AT  THE  STATE  FAIRS 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Aberdeen  - 
Angus  cattle.  There  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  at  more  than 
25  loading  live  stock  shows  to  in- 
spect the  choicest  representatives 
of  the  grand  champion  beef  breed. 
These  show  animals  are  samples 
of  the  best  American  herds.  Their 
produce  has  won  at  the  world's 
greatest  live  stock  show,  the  In- 
ternational Exposition,  at  Chicago, 
15  out  of  16  fat  carcass  grand 
championships  over  all  breeds,  as  well  as  13  out  of  1(5 
fat  carlot  grand  championships,  11  out  of  H  steer 
herd  grand  championships,  and  10  out  of  10  single 
steer  grand  championships.  Calves  of  the  breed  have 
been  demonstrating  their  baby  beef  making  superiority 
at  shows  and  markets  from  Canada  to  Texas.  The 
bulls  of  the  breed  have  been  getting  market-topping 
steers  at  all  leading  markets,  demonstrating  their 
place  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

"Ask  the  man  who  owns  some!" 
AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION, 

817-KF  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADTKRTISERB 
PI, BASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
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Financing  Live-Stock  Business 
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]HK  inability  to  get  money  for  more 
than  six  months  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness. Feeders  can  get  along  with 
short-period  loan,  but  the  men 
_  need  help  most  are  those  who 
'being  compelled  to  cut  down 
breeding  herds  because  of  adverse  condi- 
tions. Unless  some  means  can  be  devised 
to  finance  adequately  the  business  of 
breeding  and  producing  cattle,  there  will 
be  a  material  decrease  in  breeding  herds. 
In  our  issue  of  August  31  appeared 
an  article  on  the  proposed  plan  of  mak- 
ing federal  money  available  to  the  stock 
farmer.  The  War  Finance  Corporation 
has  definitely  signified  its  willingness  to 
place  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  be  used  in  financing 
live-stock  farmers  who  are  now  being 
pinched  by  stress  of  circumstances. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  was 
created  to  help  finance  industries  essen- 
tial to  the  war,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  keep  up  the  produc- 
tion of  meat.  Enormous  quantities  of 
beef  and  pork  are  being  required  by  our 
army  and  our  Allies.  Since  the  article 
mentioned  was  prepared,  Clifford  M. 
Leonard  and  Angus  McLean,  members  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  S.  W. 
Fordyce,  general  counsel  for  the  corpora- 
tion, have  been  in  conference  in  Kansas 
City  with  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Kansas  City. 
This  conference  was  also  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Dallas,.  Texas,  re- 
serve bank,  bankers  from  St.  Louis, 
Wichita,  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Joseph,  To- 
peka, Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  and 
cattle  loan  company  representatives  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Following  this  conference  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  Kansas  City  Cattle 
Loan  Agency  will  have  as  its  secretary 
and  manager  W.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Evans- 
Snider-Buell  Commission  Company.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  City 
District  consists  of  A.  C.  F.  Ramsey  of 
the  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
chairman;  -T.  Z.  Miller,  governor  of  the 
same  bank;  W.  H.  Moore  of  the  Evans- 
Snider-Buell  Commission  Company;  M. 
L.  McClure,  vice-president  of  the  Drumm 
Commission  Company,  and  ex-Oovernor 
W.  J.  Bailey  of  Atchison,  Kansas,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Kansas 
City  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

The  loans  are  to  be  made  through  the 
agencies  already  existing,  such  as  the 
cattle  loan  companies,  banks,  commis- 
sion houses  and  the  like  at  the  rate  of  S 
per  cent  for  a  maximum  period  of  two 
years.  The  indorsement  of  the  paper  by 
the  bank,  loan  company  or  commission 
house  through  which  the  loan  is  made 
is  required  in  all  cases. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  Government 
may  not  lend  to  exceed  80  per  cent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  stock.  This  in- 
cludes cows,  calves,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  of  both  sexes,  and  includes 
breeding  sheep  and  goats. 

This  extending  of  credit  to  live-stock 
farmers  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those 
in  sections  effected  by  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  the  past  season. 

With  this  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  movement  to  sup- 
ply the  breeders  and  producers  of  live 
stock  with  money  on  more  favorable 
terms,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
working  out  suitable  plans  for  handling 
the  federal  money. 


Wheat  Guarantee  Fund 

A  guarantee  fund  is  provided  for  in 
the  loaning  of  the  Federal  money  to 
wheat  growers  who  have  exhausted  their 
credit  because  of  two  successive  crop 
failures.  A  great  many  inquiries  have 
been  received  by  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture as  to  just  how  this  guarantee 
fund  would  operate.  The  fund  will  be 
created  by  each  farmer  accepting  a  loan 
agreeing  to  pay  fifteen  cents  a  bushel 
over  a  six-bushel  yield  and  up  to  an 
eleven -bushel  yield,  or  not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  contribution  to  this  fund  of 
over  seventy-five  cents  an  acre. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from 
J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  of  the  *  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Leon  M.  Es- 
tabrook.  representative  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment, who  is  looking  after  the  seed 
wheat  applications  in  Kansas,  plainly 
states  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the 
guarantee  fund  as  follows: 

"Your  suggestion  with  respect  to  the 
guarantee  fund  cancelling  the  mortgage 
and  note  has  already  been  taken  care  of 
in  a  new  set  of  joint  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Agri- 
culture, copies  of  which  are  ill  transmit 


to  this  office  and  I  will  send  copies  to 
you  as  soon  as  received.  They  provide 
that  the  guarantee  fund  shall  be  credit- 
ed pro  rata  to  the  promissory  notes  of 
farmers  who  harvest  a  yield  of  less  than 
five  bushels  per  acre,  and  any  balance 
left  from  the  guarantee  fund  after  sat- 
isfying all  failures,  will  be  refunded  pro 
rata  to  those  who  contributed  to  the 
fund.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  the  county 
agents  and  inspection  committees  and 
wide  publicity  will  be  given  to  this  fea- 
ture of  the  plan." 

The  Normal  Condition 

There  is  some  haziness  of  mind  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "nor- 
mal" as  used  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  giving  crop 
conditions  and  estimates. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  esti- 
mates the  condition  of  crops  on  the  basi3 
of  100  representing  a  normal  condition; 
a  condition  10  per  cent  better  than  nor- 
mal is  110;  a  condition  10  per  cent  be- 
low normal  is  90  per  cent;  20  below  nor- 
mal, 80  per  cent,  etc. 

What  is  meant  by  a  normal  condition? 
A  normal  condition,  as  explained  by  the 
Bureau,  is  such  condition  as  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  normal  yield  per  acre. 

But  what  is  a  normal  yield  per  acre? 

Most  farmers  know  from  experience 
approximately  what  their  fields  ought 
to  produce  with  the  usual  modes  of 
farming,  with  normal  weather  condi- 
tions, and  without  unusual  loss  from  di- 
sease, insects,  and  other  influences.  The 
yield  per  acre  under  such  favorable, 
though  not  extraordinary  conditions, 
would  be  a  normal  yield,  which  is  more 
than  an  average  yield,  but  less  than  a 
maximum  possible  yield.  A  condition 
which  gives  promise  of  a  normal  yield, 
as  thus  described,  is  a  normal  or  100  per 
cent  condition.  A  normal  yield  for  one 
farm  or  section  may  vary  widely  from 
that  for  another.  On  one  field  a  normal 
yield  for  an  acre  of  corn  may  be  80 
bushels,  and  on  another  field  20  bushels. 


Rye  for  Pasture 

Rye  sown  as  soon  as  possible  will 
help  out  wonderfully  in  solving  the  feed 
problem  this  fall.  This  crop  with  profit 
be  used  much  more  extensively.  A  patch 
of  rye  will  furnish  grazing  for  hogs,  give 
the  liens  green  feed  when  everything 
else  is  dead  and  even  furnish  pasture  for 
milk  cows,  stock  cattle  or  horses. 

It  will  produce  more  fall  and  winter 
pasture  than  wheat.  In  the  spring  it 
can  be  pastured  again  and  plowed  under 
for  corn  in  the  eastern  sections,  or  al- 
lowed to  ripen  grain.  The  use  of  rye 
might  be  extended  with  profit  on  live 
stock  farms.  It  not  only  furnishes  feed 
but  on  hilly  or  rolling  land  helps  to  pro- 
tect from  soil  washing. 


Save  Waste  in  Cornfields 

The  practice  of  fattening  lambs  on  the 
undergrowth  in  the  cornfields  has  be- 
come popular  in  many  sections.  The  low 
cost  of  producing  the  feed,  as  a  j-ule, 
makes  this  method  profitable.  For  Dest 
results  in  fattening  the  lambs,  soybeans, 
eowpeas  or  rape  should  be  sown  a?  a 
cover  crop  between  the  rows  of  corn.  A 
fair  growth  of  either  of  these  crops 
should  be  sufficient  for  four  or  five  lambs 
per  acre,  or  forty  acres  for  a  single-deck 
carload  of  lambs.  The  gains  per  head 
will  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  Aveather,  feed  and 
care,  says  Howard  Haekedorn,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  lambs  used  should  be  good  to 
choice  western  feeding  lambs  which 
weigh  from  fifty-three  to  sixty  pounds 
each.  Thinner  lambs  will  have  to  be 
kept  from  eighty  to  ninety  days,  or 
usually  from  the  first  part  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  first  part  of  December.  The 
man  who  feeds  several  carloads  of  lambs 
can  usually  pick  out  a  load  or  two  at 
the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  which  are 
fat  enough  for  market.  Too  often  lambs 
go  to  market  about  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber just  half  fat.  According  to  Mr. 
Haekedorn,  a  lamb  never  gets  fat  on 
half  rations.  As  the  season  advances 
the  feed  in  the  cornfields  gets  scarce  and 
some  hay,  grain  and  additional  pasture 
should  be  supplied  after  the  first  of 
November, 


Rye  sown  in  the  fall  makes  good  pas- 
ture for  hogs.  As  soon  as  it  is  three  br 
four  inches  high  the  hogs  can  be  turned 
in  and  left  until  snow  covers  it.  Rye 
also  provides  food  pasture  in  early 
spring. 
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AYRSHIRE  SALE 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1918 

(NOT  THE  14TH,  AS  FIRST  ADVERTISED) 

At  the  Kansas  Free  Fair,  Beginning  at  12  o'Clock  Noon 

Fifty-three  head  will  be  sold,  consisting  of  cows,  bred  heifers,  yearling  heifers, 
and  a  few  choice  bulls.  The  offering  has  great  A.  R.  Record  breeding  and  strong 
type.     A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  foundation  stock. 

The  consignors  are  James  Van  Etta,  Lima  Center,  Wisconsin;  South  Farm. 
Willoughby,  Ohio;  and  Henderson  Ayrshire  Farm,  Hudson,  Ohio.     For  catalog  write 

D.  M.  HENDERSON,  SALES  MANAGER,  HUDSON,  OHIO 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FAR 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— The  Debt-Paying,  Money-Making  Kind 

Our  ten  years  experience  In  milking  and  raising  Holsteins  may  be  of 
value  to  you.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  young  stock  our  junior  herd  sin  .  a 
fine  22-pound  bull,  individually  right.  His  calves  are  a  credit  to  him. 
Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  welcome. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


JPiEY$ 

OTie  PROFIT  BREED 


WHY  waste  feed  on  cows  that  ekim 
their  own  milk?  Jersey's  produce 
the  highest  percentage  of  butter  fat  ot 
the  lowest  feed  cost.  The  man  with 
one  Jersey  Is  never  satisfied  until  he 
bas  a  herd.  Write  to  Breeders  for 
pedigrees  and  prices.  Let  as  send  you 
profitable  facts  about  the  Jersey. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14,  1916.  Sire  ( t  lie  im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  .Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  witli  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  H.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  In  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  6T. 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  It.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad.  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO— Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Emlnent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  In  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  rows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  Is  a  tested  cow. 
REDMON   &   SON,   TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery cow  in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  GILLILAND,  MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       -        -  MISSOURI 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SON 

MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

Breeders  of  High-class  Jerseys.   Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants. 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  serviee  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

Batter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves — Some  ready  for  service. 
Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY   &   SON,   LA  HARPE,  KAN, 


FOR  SALE  —  Twenty  registered  Jersey  cows  and 

heifers.    Eminent  and  Raleigh  breeding. 
L.    E.    PENDLETON,    DODGE    CITY.  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons — Belgians  Shires 

After  harvest  take  the  most  enjoyable 
little  trip  of  your  life.  Come  see  all 
my  show  and  breeding  horses  and 
have  a  fine  visit  with  me.  Drop  me 
a  card  now.  FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7, 
Charltan,  Iowa.  Above  Kansas  City. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDOKA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
flams.     Inspection  of  herd  Invited. 
OHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE.BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Hans. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

A  few  extra  good  ram  lambs  fdr  sale. 
L.  M.  SHIVES,  R.  F.  D.  1,  IUKA,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two-Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  ored  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 
In  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  ate  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 
to  head  herds. 

Twenty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  bv  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 
M  AURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO  -  -  -  -  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey      LONG  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  Segis  Moxie  Lincoln.  Six 
nearest  dams  averaged  23.52  pounds  butter 
seven  days.    A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 
HENDERSON  LONG  &  SON,  Haddam,  Kan. 


CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.      Write    us    today,    we    guarantee  to 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 


Wreath's  Durocs      corydale  farm  herd 
Always  Please 


All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic.  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.    No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  Wreath,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Route  8 


IMMUNE 


DUROC 


BOARS 


Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 

C.  H.  BLACK'S  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  assisted  by  Red  Cross  Pathfinder. 
My  herd  sows  are  the  big  growthy  kind 
and  have  all  raised  good  litters.  I  have  for 
sale  bred  gilts  and  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios,  priced  reasonably.  Come  and  see  my 
herd. 

C.  H.  Black,  Marion,  Kansas 


Duroc  Bred  Gilts 


FOR  SALE — Ten  fall  yearling  Duroc  gilts 
bred  to  September  15  litters.  Graduate  and 
B.  &  C.'s  Col.  breeding,  priced  to  sell. 

H.  D.  Plummer,  Longton,  Kan. 
DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.   B.    WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE  —  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  March 
and  April  farrow;  cholera  immune;  either 
sex.    P.  J.  MURTA,  CUBA,  MISSOURI. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 
Pure-bred   sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FR  A  NIC  RT  AKFli"  Stock  Auctioneer 
riY/\r*IN.  DLrtrvE  I  make  sales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.   B.   CARPENTER  Au^tUm'eer 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Senior  herd  sire.  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  followed  bv  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
luka  199300,  a  son  of  Dutchland  Creamelle 
Korndyke  Lad.  the  great  Fields  bull.  For 
sale,  two  young  bulls  old  enough  for  service 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam.    Call  or  address 

L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ks. 
GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Consisting  of  cows,  two-year-olds  and  calves. 
Very  choice  herd.  Al^o  some  very  nice  .reg- 
istered bull  calves. 

R.  E.  STUEWE       -       -      ALMA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  TB.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Visitors  at  the  big  Topeka  Fair  interested 
in   Holsteins   will   find  a   little   fair  at  the 
west  end  of  Fifteenth  Street. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  TOI'EK A 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  \\.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale.  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.   MARKS,  VALLEY   FALLS,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  HERD  HEADER 

Bonnie  Lad  482727,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
R.  E.  HAILEY  -  WILSEY,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 


,®!^1§B  A.  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS       DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 


If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Very  high  grade  heifer  calves,  five  weeks 
old,  nicely  marked,  $25  each  delivered  to 
your  station.  We  can  supply  you  with  reg- 
istered or  high  grade  Holsteins,  any  age  or 
number,  at  reasonable  prices.  Clover  Valley 
Holstein  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven  weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGIER'S  HOSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
For  Sale — 'Young  bulls,  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  All  sired  by  the  great  bull.  Sir  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  Two  cows  will  be 
fresh  this  month.  Fourteen-thousand-pound 
milkers. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX        -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulla,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frlzell  &  Son,  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two-Year-OIds.         Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  nnd  see  Ihem. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK.  KINGMAN,  KAN. 


Forty  Head — -Twenty  ewes  and  twenty  ram 
lambs.  Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 
a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 

HOMAN  &  SONS     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

By  imported  sire.    The  right  type  and  prices 
right.     Farm  near  Pontiac,   Butler  County; 
P.  O.  address,  Rosalia,  Kansas,  Route  1. 
.1.  R.  FLORE  A. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Pure-Bred  Chester  Whites. — One  yearling 
boar  and  spring  boars  at  reasonable  prices. 
Gust  Claussen,  Russell,  Kansas. 

Dornwood  Chester  Whites 

For  Sale — Several  choice  young  brood  sows. 
DORNWOOD  FARM    -    TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

GUERNSE  Y~CAlfTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age.  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,     GASIII.AND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 


SHEEP 


[Shropshires 
SHEEP  f  Hampshires 
Southdowns 


Best  of  breeding. 
The  oldest  and  largest  flocks  in  Eansas. 
One  or  a  carload. 

F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kan. 
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You  Pay  Nothing  Down 

-Nothing  At  Alt  Until  60  Days 
-and  Take  30  Days  to  Decide 


Not  a  cent  for  you  to  send  with  your  order  for  anything  you  need  in 
farm  equipment  or  house  furnishings.  Take  30  days  in  which  to  decide 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  keep  what  you  have  ordered.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  it,  make  the  first  small  payment  60  days  after  the  goods  arrive. 
Then  pay  balance  in  30  or  60-day  equal  amounts  as  you  prefer  and  take  a 
full  year  to  pay  all.    This  way  you  will  hardly  feel  the  cost.    You  have 

the  use  of  whatever  you  buy  for  a  whole  year  while  paying  for  it.  But— if  for  any  reason 
you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the  goods  in  30  days  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 


Buy  anything  you  want  on  the  famous  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Furnish  your 
home  complete.  Make  your  farming  equipment  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  paying  us.  No 
interest.  No  mortgage.  That  is  the  way  this  great  organization  with  its  $12,000,000  capital 
enables  you  to  buy  at  rock  bottom  prices  and  on  easiest  credit  terms.  Our  guarantee, 
our  reputation  for60  years  of  fair  dealing,  the  30  days'  trial  and  return  privilege  protectyou. 

Learn  how  Hartman  helps  you  to  save  money.  Get  our  prices— see  our  thousands  of 
bargains  before  you  buy.  Then  use  your  credit  here.  No  need  to  pay  all  down  for  any  thing- 
Use  your  ready  money  to  pay  current  expenses.  Take  a  year  to  pay  us.  The  benefits  of  our 
tremendous  buying  power  are  shown  in  the  prices  on  every  page  of  our  catalogs.  Make  your 
selections  here— then  Bend  no  money.   Just  tell  us  to  ship  the  goods  for  the  30  days'  free  trial. 


Sizes 
2  to  14 
H.  P. 


Bargain  FDT1!!1) 
Catalog  *  X%  ■  ilT ■■ 

Mail  coupon  below  or  just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal. 
We  will  immediately  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  big  Bargain 

Catalog  of  Farm  Equipment.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  hundreds  of  bargains 
in  Engines,  Separators,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Tool  Grinders,  Feed 
Grinders,  Corn  Shellers,  Saws,  Saw  Frames,  Concrete  Mixers,  Farm  Carts. 
Cider  Mills,  Sprayers,  Hog  Oilers.  Cultivators,  and  General  Farm  Equip- 
ment. This  big  Bargain  Book  also  tells  you  all  about  the  Hartman  Farm 
Credit  Plan  which  gives  you  30  days'  free  trial— no  payment  until  60  days 
—and  a  full  year  to  pay  for  anything  you  want.  Or 

Get  Hartman's  Bargain  Book 
of  House  Furnishings  FREE 

This  big  book,  with  its  thousands  of  bargains  should  be  in  every  home. 
Shows  you  how  to  save  money  and  buy  everything  needed  for  the 
home  on  year-to-pay,  easy  credit,  no  money  in  advance  terms.  The 
most  sensational  price  savings  in  Furniture.  Stoves,  Silverware. 
Jewelry,  Lamps.  Baby  Carriages,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Curtains,  Drap- 
eries, Kitchen  Cabinets,  Ice  Boxes,  Sewing  Machines,  Phonographs, 
Aluminum  Ware,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Paints.  Roofing  and  thousands 
of  other  articles. 


Burns  Gasoline  or  Kerosene — 

2  to  14  H.  P.— Stationary, 
Hand  Portable,  Horse  Portable 

c  Before  you  decide  on  any  farm  engine,  send  for  the  Majestic  on  our 
/VOtflfflg  TO  i*ay  Qjgltll  DO  SJSyS  no-money-in-advance.  30  days'  free  trial  offer.   Any  size  from  2  to  14 
H  P    See  if  it  isn't  the  easiest  to  run  and  most  economical  to  operate  farm  engine  you  ever  saw.    Perfectly  balanced— just 
th»  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop-practically  every  ounce  of  effective  power  delivered  to  driving  belt. 
Big  improvement  in  all  vital  parts.    Read  what  these  two  of  thousands  of  customers  say:     Cut  3500  feet  of  pine  m  10  hours, 
10  minutes.  Used  only  5  gallons  of  gas."  "At  10  below  zero  filled  'Majestic'  tank  with  cold  water,  turned  on  switch,  cranked 
wheel  and  away  she  went."    But  satisfy  yourself  by  what  the  Majestic  does  right  on  your  own  farm  at  any  kind  ot  work. 
If  not  satisfactory,  send  it  back  and  pay  us  nothing.    If  you  keep  it,  take  a  full  year  to  pay. 

n  m  i      tells  all  about  farm  engines  and  explains  why  the  Majestic  saves  more  fuel  and  does  more 

►  f*fkf&    KAAk    work  than  others  of  same  rated  H.  P.   Get  this  book  before  you  buy  an  engine  for  the  facts 
*  *  ^**>»  W**    it  gives_   Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  free  copy. 


Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  either  or  both  of  these  great  catalogs. 
See  for  yourself  how  we  offer  you  the  widest  assortment  of  the 
finest  merchandise  and  make  your  buying  easy  to 
do.    The  book  you  ask  for  sent  free. 


Majestic  Separator 


Majestic  Tilting -Table 
Jaw  Frame 


Nothing! 

for  60 
Days 

3b 

Days' 
FREE 
Trial 


I 

4  Sizes: 

375 

500 

750 
1000 
lbsj 


We  want  to  prove  to  you 
at  our  own  risk  that  the 
Majestic  is  the  wonder  and 
triumph  of  cream  separa- 
tor construction— by  every 
test  the  most  efficient  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used.  That 
is  why  we  offer  to  send  it  to 
you  without  a  cent  down,  give 
you  30  days'  free  trial  with  privil- 
ege of  returning  it  at  our  expense  if  it 
is  not  en- 
tirely satis- 
factory. 
Keep  it  only 
if  satisfactory  and  make  first 
'small  payment  60  days  after  it  ar- 
rives and  pay  balance  in  equal  60-day 
"payments  thereafter,  which  gives  you 

A  Full  Year  To  Pay 

The  Majestic  quickly  pays  for  itself 
in  more  and   better  cream  and  butter. 
Skims   warm   or    cold   milk    down  to 
the   last  drop.     Strong-  durable, 
simple  in  construction,  easy  to  run 
—  100  per  cent  efficient.  Has  all  latest 
improvements  including  remarkable 
inside  oiling  device,  and  improved  separ- 
able disc  bowl.  Four  sizes  at  exceptionally 
low  prices.  "We  get  3  lbs.  more  butter  per 
cow  than  before  we  had  the  Majestic"  says 
Mr.Moore."Creamtests54to60all  summer", 
writes  Mr.  Penrod. 

Mail  coupon  or  postal  card  and  get  the  catalog  which  tells  why  the  Majestic 
is  such  a  marvel  of  efficiency— why  it  is  so  easy  to  run  and  to  keep  clean 
-why  it  skims  so  close.   Book  also  gives  details  of  our  no-money-down.  30-day-free- trial,  full  year 

to  pay  offer.    Also  prices  on  all  si~.es. 

Send  Us  This  Coupon  or  a 

mm  1  Mail  itrightnow-today.  Check  off  in  coupon 

l-'^CVQl  ■  *3l**lB*l  catalogs  you  want  or  send  post  card.  Let 
A     V^^lidA  ^a£€S8JS  %&  us  show  you  how  to  save  money— and  what 

it  means  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 
wonderfully  liberal  credit  terms.   No  need  to  pay  all  cash  when  you  can  order  what  you  want  on  30  days  free 
trial,  pay  nothing  at  all  for  60  days,   and  take  a  full  year  to  pay  for  your  farm  equipment  and  house 
furnishings.    Buy  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan.   Mail  coupon  or  a  postal  today. 


Send  for  one""*-aa'  of  these  great  time  and  money- 
saving  Majestic  Tilting-Table  Saw  Frames  and 
prove  its  great  value  in  your  work.  Satisfac- 
tion, or  no  sale,  on  30  days'  free  trial.  Very 
convenient  and  economical  for  sawing  cord  wood. 
Simple  to  operate,  runs  smoothly  and  easily  and  is  of  lasting 
durability.    Frame  of  best  hardwood,  mortised,  bolted,  and  braced  with 
iron  rods.   Table  is  perfectly  balanced  in  double  hinges  and  swings  with  utmost  ease 
Mandrel  is  made  of  lJ4-inch  steel  shafting  grooved  to  prevent  end  play,  and  turned  down  at  one  end 
to  fit,  1^-in.  saw-eye.   Double  guards  for  saw  blade  are  adjusted  to  any  size  saw  up  to  30  inches,  and  give  pert ect 
safety  to  the  operator.   Bearings  are  babbitted  and  are  connected  by  a  solid  bar.   This  bar  and  lower  half  bearings  are 
in  one  solid  piece.  Any  size  sent  to  you  at  onr  risk.   Full  description  with  prices  given  in  Hartman  s  Bargain  hook. 


j  The  Hartman  Co. 

4025  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  1394  Chicago 
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HANDLING  THE  1918  HARVEST 

Difficult  Situation  Handled  With  Unusual  Skill  and  Efficiency 


0 


ilHIS  year's  crop  is  harvested  and 
threshed  and  much  of  it  has  al- 
ready passed  into  the  channels  of 
trade.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  agencies  employed  in  handling  the 
labor  question  are  worth  reviewing  for 
next  year  we  will  face  a  situation  call- 
ing for  even  greater  effort  if  we  are  to 
save  the  crop  which  will  have  heen 
produced. 

Approximately  seven  million  acres  of 
wheat  was  harvested  in  "Kansas  this 
year  without  material  loss  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  very  unusual  and  difficult 
conditions  confronted  wheat  growers  in 
securing  sufficient  man  power  for  the 
harvest.  The  shortage  of  men  created 
by  the  war  demands  of  the  nation  was 
aggravated  by  the  increase  in  railroad 
fares  to  three  cents  plus  the  war  tax. 
This  high  rate  for  transportation  tended 
to  discourage  a  large  portion  of  the 
usual  supply  of  men  who  normally  fol- 
low the  harvest,  and  who  were  not  al- 
ready engaged  in  war  work,  from  com- 
ing into  the  state  or  from  following  the 
harvest  about  the  state.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  abnormally  hot  wave  in  June 
ripened  the  wheat  ten  days  earlier  than 
usual,  particularly  in  the  north,  making 
the  harvest  season  at  least  ten  days 
shorter  than  normal. 

The  necessary  harvest  labor,  however, 
was  supplied.  The  state  farm  help  spe- 
cialist, E.  E.  Frizell,  representing  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  leadership  of  A.  L. 
Barkman,  and  the  county  agent  force  of 
sixty  men  made  unusual  efforts  and  han- 
dled the  labor  satisfactorily  with  a  min- 
imum of  lost  motion  or  wastage  of  labor. 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Frizell,  on  the 
basis  of  a  labor  survey  made  by  the 
county  agent  force  in  co-operation  with 
the  schools,  estimated  that  the  state 
would  be  short  from  90,000  to  100.000 
men  during  the  harvest.  It  was  evident 
that  a  high  wage  must  be  offered  in 
order  to  attract  men  to  the  Kansas  har- 
vest both  from  towns  and  cities  within 
the  state  and  from  outside  the  state  in 
sufficient  numbers.  It  was  also  evident 
that  there  should  be  some  uniformity  of 
wages  in  the  state  so  that  competitive 
bidding  by  farmers  and  communities 
would  be  eliminated  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  equal  distribution  of  labor  and 
its  maximum  employment.  With  this 
end  in  view  Mr.  Frizell  visited  some  85 
out  of  the  105  counties  of  Kansas  and 
held  county  meetings  at  which  farmers 
and  townspeople  discussed  the  labor 
problem.  These  meetings  were  followed 
by  eight  district  meetings,  which  were 
held  at  the  following  points :  Topeka, 
Minneapolis.  Hays,  Colby.  Kinsley,  Gar- 
den City,  Wichita  and  Yates  Center.  At 
these  district  meetings  delegates  of  the 
farm  bureaus  and  other  farmers'  organ- 
izations from  every  county  in  the  state 
met  and  recommended  the  wage  scales 
for  the  districts.  They  also  recommended 
that  labor  be  paid  by  the  hour  instead 
of  by  the  day  as  had  been  the  custom 
in  the  past.  At  the  first  district  meet- 
ing the  delegates  assembled  suggested 
that  when  the  eight  district  meetings 
had  been  held  a  state-wide  meeting  be 
called  at  which  definite  action  could  be 
taken  to  establish  a  state-wide  wage 


scale  for  the  harvest.  After  all  district 
meetings  were  held,  the  state  meeting 
was  called  at  Salina.  The  200  or  more 
delegates  represented  every  section  of 
the  state.  Forty-five  cents  an  hour  was 
decided  on  as  a  fair  and  liberal  wage. 
The  hour  method  of  computing  working 
time  as  recommended  by  the  district 
conferences  was  accepted.  The  state  and 
county  councils  of  defense  were  called 
on  in  a  conference  resolution  to  assist 
in  making  the  action  of  the  conference 
a  state  regulation  with  reference  to 
wages  in  order  that  destructive  com- 
petitive bidding  for  labor  might  be 
avoided. 

This  feature  of  the  labor  work  alone, 
in  that  it  limited  the  hit  and  miss  blind 
travel  of  harvest  labor,  always  looking 
for  a  higher  wage,  not  only  saved  farm- 
ers and  laborers  in  Kansas  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  furnished  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  employment  of  all  labor  in  the 
state  in  that  such  labor-  knew  that  wher- 
ever work  was  waiting  in  the  wheat  belt 
it  paid  a  standard  fair  and  liberal  wage. 
In  addition  it  saved  tens  of  thousands 


of  bushels  of  wheat  from  going  to  waste. 

The  county  agent  force  and  the  central 
extension  offices  at  Manhattan  rendered 
Mr.  Frizell  every  possible  assistance  in 
this  feature  of  the  work  and  were  largely 
responsible  for  calling  these  meetings, 
advertising,  securing  the  delegates,  and 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  meetings.  The 
daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  state  gave 
most  hearty  co-operation  and  the  pub- 
licity thus  given  made  every  meeting  a 
success. 

While  Mr.  Frizell  felt  that  there  would 
be  some  floating  harvest  labor  available, 
he  did  not  place  dependence  on  this 
source  of  supply,  but  decided  to  call  on 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Kansas  to  fur- 
nish every  possible  help.  Therefore,  late 
in  May  a  definite  method  of  recruiting 
town  and  city  dwellers  was  developed  in 
the  county  agent  leader's  office  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Frizell,  and  recruiting  work  was 
started  under  the  authority  of  a  procla- 
mation by  the  Governor  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


COST  TO  THE  CONSUMER  OF  A  POUND  LOAF  OF  BREAD 

lO  CENTS 

ir*   ffpur  «r  frte  xniudoor  artd  -tt-»e 


wk  £**  ffpur  tUe  xnlU  door  ar»d  trie 
ggal  on  The  coneumer'e  table. 


UVflitrt:  tti£  miller  added  "£>  "tfr<?  corf- 
[potted"  DQrtion.  indicates  cost-  of  corifempiQ 

I  What-  -the  forener  gc*"for  hie  wheecf 
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Pntmtooc  -ficureB  show  the  Telertve  pi>oj>ortfon  f'P.SJ  LAST  FI(**J  ^SeS 
of  1Kb. -loQ.  cost-  to  the  conaumer  oddetf  af  eoih.  edge     HALF        HALF.  HALF 


SINCE  1913  farmers  have  been  receiving  for  their  wheat  a  gradually 
increasing  proportion  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  bread. 
The  amount  received  by  the  wheat  grower  for  his  contribution  to  the 
average  pound  has  increased  from  less  than  li  cents  per  loaf  in  1913  to 
more  than  3i  cents  early  this  year.  The  proportion  to  the  whole  price 
is  shown  by  the  relative  length  of  the  black  columns  of  the  chart. 

The  middle  portion  of  each  column  shows  what  the  miller  received 
for  his  milling  costs  and  profit.  This  has  been  a  somewhat  variable  fac- 
tor, but  is  now  at  the  minimum  (6  per  cent).  In  this  G  per  cent,  how- 
ever, is  included  the  cost  of  the  containers  (bags,  sacks,  etc.),  shown  as 
dotted  are  which  has  increased  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
bread  itself.   Bags  now  cost  about  50  per  cent  more  than  in  1913  and  1914. 

The  shaded  portion  of  the  column  represents  the  expense  of  distribut- 
ing the  flour,  making  it  into  bread  and  getting  the  loaf  to  the  consumer. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  farmer  is  now  receiving  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  final  price  for  his  product  than  in  the  past,  and  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  "spread"  has  been  taken  out  of  other  expenses. — U.  S.  Food 
Administration. 


Definite  records  were  obtained  of  ap- 
proximately thirty  thousand  men  from 
overr  500  towns  and  cities  who  signified 
their  willingness  to  go  into  the  harvest 
if  called.  It  is  estimated  that  many 
more  agreed  to  go  into  the  harvest,  but 
records  were  not  obtained  of  these.  This 
work  of  recruiting  was  largely  carried 
on  by  the  county  and  emergency  agents 
with  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  re- 
tailers' associations  in  co-operation.  In 
Kansas  City  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of 
H.  J.  Waters,  chairman  of  its  agricul- 
tural committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  State  Council  of  Defense,  did 
especially  notable  work. 

Just  prior  to  the  harvest  rush  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
opened  headquarters  at  Wichita  and  es- 
tablished twenty  local  labor  offices  in 
the  state.  These  offices  did  excellent 
work  in  recruiting  labor  from  outside 
the  state,  and  undertook  the  active  dis- 
tribution of  it  in  the  state. 

All  county  agents  in  the  state  devoted 
their  entire  time  for  some  months  where 
necessary  to  the  labor  problem.  In  farm 
bureau  counties  the  agents,  in  nearly 
every  case,  accepted  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  reporting  the  labor  needs  of  the 
county  to  the  federal  labor  offices,  and 
of  distributing  the  harvest  hands  after 
they  arrived  in  the  county.  This  was 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty  in 
many  counties;  in  Cheyenne  and  Raw- 
lins counties,  for  instance,  the  agents 
were  forced  to  organize  a  transport  sys- 
tem that  brought  the  harvest  hands  in 
from  the  main  line  railroads  by  automo- 
bile, an  average  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles.  In  other  counties,  however,  this 
distribution  was  not  so  difficult  and  was 
accomplished  by  the  county  agent  offices 
through  a  system  of  volunteer  local  la- 
bor offices  in  each  well  defined  commu- 
nity which  reported  to  the  central  county 
agent's  office  in  each  county. 

While  the  unexpected  early  rush  of 
the  harvest  caught  a  comparatively  few 
communities  short  of  labor  for  a  few 
days  as  harvest  started,  these  needs  were 
quickly  filled  and  no  part  of  the  state 
reported  any  wheat  wasted  for  want  of 
labor.  In  the  general  work  of  distribut- 
ing the  labor  the  agricultural  agents  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  Frisco,  and  the  "Katy" 
railway  systems,  gave  material  assist- 
ance. H.  M.  Bainer  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
who  was  drafted  for  this  work  by  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave 
particularly  valuable  assistance  in  en- 
rolling town  men  in  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph  and  later  in  the  distribution 
work.  Many  secretaries  of  commercial 
clubs,  as  well  as  other  citizens  of  the 
state,  gave  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
this  work. 

Complete  data  as  to  the  total  number 
of  harvest  hands  used  in  the  present 
harvest  are  not  available  from  all  coun- 
ties. The  county  agents,  however,  kept 
records  and  gave  careful  estimates  of 
sixty-nine  counties.  By  adding  to  these 
the  records  of  the  twenty  local  labor 
offices  of  the  Federal  Department  of  La- 
bor and  of  the  federal  office  at  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Bainer  reports  that  there 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


KANSAS  FARMER 


For  Your  Hogs 

Provide  a  wallow  close  to 
the  feeding  grounds  to  which 
add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant. The  DIP  will  kill  the 
lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
as  the  hogs  pass  back  and  forth 
from  the  wallow  to  the  feed 
trough,  the  DRIP  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 
That  will  mean  a  clean,  nealthy 
skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a  safe- 
guard against  disease  and  larger, 
better  porkers.  Also  sprinkle  freely 
about  poultry  houses,  pens  and 
stables  to  destroy  germs  and  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  for  the  home. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 


SWEENEY  " 
MiLUON  DOLLAR 
WTO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $300 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  auto  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambulance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  running  tractors — thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting*  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
—be  one.  Write  today  for 

Big  Free  Catalog  %2£j&<e5£&%S& 

est  in  the  world.  Yoa  learn  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  driving  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  You  do  all  this  work  yourself  under  best  in- 
struction. You  are  practical  and  qualified  to  fill  any  high 
salaried  position.  Thousands  of  my  graduates 
making  big  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  i 
tal  card  will  *clng  it.  E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 
SWEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
bo7l  Union  Station  Plaza 
£  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


< 


gkf  Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 

"Tl  fa  Junior  No.  Z%.   Light  run- 
BB  KX  nine,   easy   cleaning,  close 
^  Uf  &«  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
*  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

l«0iT.1^.eee*r  mil  Earn"  "=        «"•«  >"><1 
30  DAYS   FREE  TRIAL  more  by  wbat  It  saves 
Id  cream.  Postal  brfngB  Free  catalog-folder  and  "direct- from- 
factory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

fllBoUfiH-DllWER  CO..  2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICACO 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  K 

HUGE  PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  We 

furnish  stock  and  pay  yoa  $6.00  a  pair  and 
express  charges  for  all  you  raise.  Contract  ana 
book  "Fortunes  in  Hares,  "10c  Nothing  fre«. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  &  FUR  ASSOCIATION 
*6>ept,  242  MILWAUKEE.  WltC 


SJSTE  SUGAR 

TOR  THE 
MAN 
WO 
TIGHTS 


The  cow  is  a  machin  e  to  convert, 
cheaply,  feed  into  milk.  Like  other  ma- 
chines, a  large  capacity  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  economy  in  production. 
The  first  consideration  in  selecting  a 
dairy  cow  "to  make  money  is  to  get  one 
with  a  large  stomach  capacity.  A  light 
feeder  never  makes  a  good  profit.  The 
ability  to  handle  a  large  amount  of  food 
is  indicated  by  great  depth  and  width 
just  in  front  of  the  hips.  The  cow 
should  have  long  ribs  well  sprung.  The 
round,  short-ribbed,  pony-built  cow  soon 
dries  up.  The  long,  flat-ribbed  cow  has 
ample  depth  of  body,  but  lacks  the  nec- 
essary width  to  be  a  profitable  feeder. 
The  ribs  must  be  both  long  and  well 
sprung.  A  broad  jaw  furnishes  grinding 
surface  for  a  large  quantity  of  feed. 
The  narrow-jawed  cow  is  not  profitable. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Winter  Shelter  for  Dairy  Cows 


DT  IS  time  to  begin  thinking  about 
how  the  cows  are  to  be  handled 
when  cold  weather  comes.  Dairy 
cows  cannot  stand  cold  weather 
like  beef  cattle.  Well-fed  beef  cattle 
store  a  layer  of  fat  under  their  skins 
and  this  acts  as  a  cover  or  blanket  and 
keeps  them  warm.  Fattening  steers  pre- 
fer lying  down  in  the  open  yard  except 
in  stormy  weather.  Good  dairy  cows 
put  all  the  fat  of  their  feed  into  the 
milk  and  never  store  any  under  their 
hides  except  during  a  dry  period.  On 
a  farm  where  dairy  cattle  are  handled 
it  is  necessary  to  have  good  shelter  or 
the  cows  will  not  do  well  during  the 
winter  period. 

We  do  not  need  to  house  dairy  cattle 
as  closely  here  in  Kansas  as  they  do  in 
such  states  as  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  some  de- 
cided advantages  over  those  states  in 
following  dairy  farming.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  build  such  expensive  barns  and 
the  cows  can  have  more  freedom  and 
therefore  be  more  comfortable.  Our 
winters  are  shorter  and  it  does  not  get 
as  cold,  or  at  least  for  short  periods 
only. 

To  make  a  success  of  winter  dairying 
it  is  necessary  to  have  barns  and  sheds 
in  which  the  cows  can  be  comfortable  in 
cold,  stormy  weather.  A  windbreak  may 
do  for  beef  cattle,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  dairy  cattle.  Barns  should  always 
be  so  planned  as  to  provide  plenty  of 
light  and  fresh  air.  Dark,  poorly  ven- 
tilated barns  tend  to  reduce  milk  pro- 
duction and  may  lead  to  disease. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  high 
temperature  In  a  dairy  barn,  but  it  must 
keep  out  the  wind  and  be  warm  enough 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  40  or  50 
degrees  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  To 
make  the  cows  thoroughly  comfortable 
the  stalls  must  be  of  proper  size  and 
kept  well  bedded.  A  proper  system  of 
ventilation  should  be  installed  in  all 
dairy  barns  so  as  to  insure  plenty  of 
pure,  fresh  air  at  all  times. 

It  is  not  best  to  keep  dairy  cows  too 
closely  confined.  In  the  Northern  States 
it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
the  stalls  almost  continually  throughout 
the  winter.  In  our  Kansas  climate  they 
can  be  out  in  the  open  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time.  Probably  the  ideal 
arrangement  is  to  have  an  open  shed, 
tight  on  the  north  and  with  both  ends 
tightly  closed,  where  the  cows  can  run 
during  the  day.  Such  a  shed  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  covered  or  inclosed 
barnyard.  One  of  the  best  dairy  barns 
we  know  of  in  the  state  has  such  an  open 
shed  as  a  part  of  the  structure.  In  this 
barn  the  cows  spend  most  of  the  time 
in  this  covered  barnyard.  The  manure 
from  the  stalls  is  run  out  into  this  same 
yard,  which  is  always  kept  heavily 
bedded  with  straw.  The  owner  figures 
that  it  paid  for  itself  the  first  year  in 
the  increased  value  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced. 

On  most  farms  there  are  stalk  fields 
or  other  fields  in  which  there  is  waste 
feed  to  be  saved,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  use  milk  cows  to  save  this  waste 
feed.  It  is  far  better  to  run  the  stock 
cattle  or  dry  heifers  or  cows  in  the  stalk 
fields.  A  stalk  field  in  winter  is  a  poor 
place  for  a  milk  cow.  Of  course  with 
ideal  equipment  practically  all  the  stalks 
will  be  stored  as  silage  and  none  of  the 
stock  need  range  over  the  farm  to  gather 
up  stalks  which  have  comparatively  lit- 
tle feed  value  after  standing  and  weath- 
ering for  weeks.  The  feed  so  obtained 
is  barely  a  maintenance  ration  and  the 
dairy  cow  is  likely  to  be  cold  and  un- 
comfortable while  gathering  what  little 
feed  value  there  may  be.  Such  treat- 
ment of  milk  cows  is  sure  to  result  in 
low  production. 


Story  of  a  Pure-Bred  Herd 

We  have  made  the  statement  more 
than  once  in  Kansas  Farmer  that  a  very 
few  animals  wisely  selected  may  easily 
become  the  foundation  of  a  whole  herd 
of  profitable  cattle.  We  have  known  of 
instances-,  where  one  or  two  cows  have 
become  the  foundation  of  a  herd.  We 
are  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  as  we  study  the 
history  of  outstanding  pure-bred  herds. 
An  instance  of  this  just  came  to  our 
attention  through  reading  a  catalog  an- 
nouncement of  the  dispersion  of  an  Illi- 
nois herd  of  Holsteins.  We  do  not  know 
why  this  herd  was  being  closed  out.  The 


tone  of  the  announcement  gave  one  the 
feeling  that  the  writer  was  driven  to  it 
by  events  over  which  he  had  no  control 
and  that  he  was  giving  up  with  a  gen- 
uine heart  wrench  the  results  of  his 
work. 

This  breeder  had  given  up  fifteen  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  developing 
the  herd  to  its  present  high  standard. 
It  was  founded  by  the  purchase  in  1903 
of  five  females  and  a  bull.  One  of  the 
cows  was  lost  before  she  had  produced  a 
calf.  One  more  foundation  heifer  was 
purchased  in  1913  from  a  famous  herd. 
She  was  in  calf  to  one  of  the  most  noted 
sires  of  the  breed.  The  whole  herd — 
seventy  individuals — is  the  produce  of 
these  five  cows.  No  other  animals  have 
been  purchased  with  the  exception  of 
the  present  herd  bull.  Every  single  ani- 
mal has  been  dropped  on  the  farm. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  herd 
and  that  which  showed  the  skill  of  the 
breeder  in  selecting  and  developing  it  is 
that  every  cow  and  heifer  in  milk— 
twenty-seven  head — has  an  A.  R.  O.  rec- 
ord, and  all  the  young  stock  with  one 
exception  have  A.  K.  O.  dams.  The  milk 
from  the  cows  has  been  weighed  night 
and  morning  every  day  since  the  herd 
was  established  in  1903.  For  the  past 
four  years  the  yearly  milk  records  of 
the  herd  have  averaged  over  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  cow,  every  milker 
included.  They  have  been  given  only 
ordinarily  good  care  and  milked  but 
twice  a  day  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  when  seven-day  A.  R.  O.  tests 
were  being  made,  when  they  were  milked 
four  times  daily. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
such  a  herd  as  the  one  described  above 
and  a  herd  developed  or  gathered  to- 
gether by  hit  or  miss  methods.  A 
breeder  who  has  the  ability  or  genius 
and  the  determination  to  stick  to  the 
task  of  herd  improvement  until  such  re- 
sults have  been  attained  is  a  public 
benefactor.  We  should  have  more  of 
this  kind  of  breeders. 


Variations  in  Test 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  test 
or  butter  fat  percentage  varies.  Usually 
right  after  freshening  cows  give  some- 
what richer  milk  than  later.  The  milk 
will  get  poorer  for  a  month  or  two  and 
then  begin  to  gradually  increase  in  rich- 
ness until  the  cow  dries  up.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  after  a  cow  freshens 
she  gives  more  milk  in  proportion  to 
the  feed  she  eats  than  later.  The  fur- 
ther a  cow  becomes  advanced  in  lacta- 
tion, the  more  feed  it  takes  to  produce 
a  given  quantity  of  milk.  When  a  cow 
is  fresh  she  draws  on  her  own  body  for 
a  part  of  the  material  necessary  for 
milk  production.  That  explains  why  a 
cow  gives  somewhat  richer  milk  for  a 
time  after  freshening  and  also  a  larger 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  feed  than 
later.  A  cow  that  is  in  very  poor  con- 
dition at  freshening  time  will  not  do  this. 
It  pays  to  feed  the  cow  well  during  the 
dry  period,  even  though  she  does  seem 
to  be  storing  fat  in  her  own  body.  If 
she  is  a  real  dairy  cow  she  will  pay  it 
back  with  interest  when  she  freshens. 


What  Makes  Cream  Yellow 

The  common  belief  is  that  the  yellow 
color  of  milk  or  cream  indicates  its  rich- 
ness^ It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  the  richest  milk  or  cream  is 
always  that  which  shows  the  deepest 
yellow  color.  Nearly  everyone  has  no- 
ticed that  cows  give  milk  of  a  deeper 
yellow  color  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  We  have  learned 
to  associate  yellow  butter  with  cream 
from  cows  on  green  grass  or  wheat  pas- 
ture, and  white  butter  from  cows  on  dry 
hay  or  fodder.  Many  have  observed  that 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  yield  a  yellower 
product  than  other  breeds. 

It  was  not  until  quite  extensive  ex- 
periments had  been  conducted  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  that  we 
learned  just  what  it  was  that  produced 
the  yellow  color  in  butter  fat.  There 
is  a  substance  found  in  nearly  all  green 
plants  called  carotin.  It  gets  this  name 
because  it  is  the  coloring  matter  which 
gives  the  carrot  its  deep  yellow  color. 
In  ordinary  green  plants  the  yellow  is 
obscured  by  the  green  coloring  matter. 
In  making  these  tests  the  experimenters 
found  that  when  cows  were  given  feeds 
poor  in  carotin  for  a  long  time  they 
began  to  produce  white  cream  or  butter 
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fat.  It  did  not  matter  what  breed  the 
cows  were,  the  result  was  the  same. 
That  proved  that  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
did  not  produce  yellower  butter  fat  be- 
cause they  had  the  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  coloring  matter.  They  simply 
seemed  to  be  able  to  transfer  more  of 
it  from  the  feed  to  the  milk  than  cows 
of  other  breeds.  Hay  of  a  bright  green 
color  like  third  or  fourth  cutting  alfalfa 
and  new  silage  contain  plenty  of  carotin 
so  cows  fed  fresh  silage  or  green  alfalfa 
hay  continue  to  give  rich  yellow  milk. 

The  yellow  color  of  the  skin  of  Jer- 
seys and  Guernseys  and  other  dairy  cat- 
tle is  due  to  this  coloring  matter,  car- 
otin, which  is  secreted  or  stored  in  the 
skin.  Cows  of  the  two  breeds  mentioned 
seem  to  store  a  large  amount  of  this 
coloring  matter  in  their  body  fat  and 
continue  to  give  yellow  milk  long  after 
they  are  on  dry  winter  feed.  The  color- 
ing matter  in  yellow  corn  is  a  different 
substance  and  does  not  pass  into  the 
milk  as  does  carotin,  therefore  has  no 
influence  in  giving  it  its  yellow  color. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  we  cannot  gauge  the  richness  of  a 
cow's  product  by  its  color.  The  only 
sure  test  is  the  Babcock  test  for  butter 
fat.  By  applying  this  systematically  it 
is  possible  to  learn  the  cow's  capacity 
for  producing  butter  fat.  This  test  com- 
bined with  the  quantity  of  milk  produced 
constitutes  the  only  means  of  determin- 
ing exactly  what  a  cow  is  worth  as  a 
producer. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress 

"The  dairy  cow  on  the  warpath,"  or 
how  the  cow  with  her  products  so  vital 
to  humanity  is  essential  to  rebuilding 
devastated  Europe,  will  be  featured  at 
the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  and  Indus- 
trial Exposition,  September  30  to  Oc- 
tober 6,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  In  addition 
to  "the  many  educational  features  which 
characterize  this  show  each  year  will  be 
held  an  interstate  meeting  of  the  dairy 
councils  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These 
organizations  which  represent  every 
branch  of  the  industry  in  the  various 
states  will  meet  at  the  show  to  con- 
sider plans  for  joint  action  on  an  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaign  to  place 
dairy  products  before  the  consumers  in 
the  proper  light.  The  announcement  of 
the  date  of  this  meeting  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  will  be  par- 
ticularly fortunate  this  year  in  having 
many  of  the  smaller  breeders  out.  The 
premium  list  has  been  arranged  to  en- 
courage the  small  breeder  without  in 
any  way  diminishing  the  attractiveness 
to  the  large  exhibitor. 

The  exhibition  buildings  and  grounds 
are  being  reserved  by  manufacturers  of 
milking  machines,  barn  equipment,  farm 
lighting  systems,  tractors,  silos,  farm 
machinery  and  many  other  necessities 
and  conveniences  for  the  progressive 
farmer.  The  new  motor  vehicle  build- 
ing will  house  a  most  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  motor  trucks  and  automobiles. 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  is  popular 
because  it  has  a  real  mission.  It  was 
started  for  a  definite  purpose  nine  years 
ago  and  has  become  a  greater  factor  in 
the  dairy  world  each  year.  It  is  planned 
to  make  September  30  to  October  6  a 
week  of  practical  assistance  to  every 
dairvman  and  farmer. 


Cow  Test  Report 

The  following  table  gives  the  rr&ofde 
of  the  cows  in,  the  Arkansas  Valley  Cow 
Testing  Association  which  have  produced 
more  than  forty  pounds  of  butter  fat 
during  the  thirty-one  days  ending  Au- 
gust 31: 

Per  Pounds 
Pounds     Cent  Butter 
Owner — *  Milk        Fat  Fat 

W.   M.  Spurlock,  H  1,370        3.2  -13.840 

P.  W.   Enns,  H  1,659        2.8  46.452 

P.   W.   Enns,   H  1,628        3.5  53.480 

P.  TV.  Enns,  H  1.22S        3.3  40.524 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,355        4.8  >.V040 

Fred  Harvey,   H  1,742        3.2        55  744 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1.538        2.S  43.064 

Fred  Harvey,  H  -1,187        3.4  40.358 

Stubbs  Farm.  H  1,333        3.2  42.656 

Stubbs  Farm.  H  1,460        3.0  43.800 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,256        3.5  43.960 

Walter  Craven,  G  1.001        4.2  „<?-f*s 

H   stands    for   Holstein   and   G  for 

Guernsey. 


The  best  way  for  a  beginner  to  learn 
to  select  cows'  is  to  take  a  course  in 
stock  judging  at  an  agricultural  college. 
When  he  cannot  do  this  he  shoul  1  in- 
spect as  many  high  yielding  dairy  rows 
as  he  can  find  and  if  he  will  study  their 
points  thoroughly  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  do  fairly  good  work  in  selecting  >  ows 
that  will  pay  at  the  pail.  A  dairyman 
should  keep  up  this  study  as  long  as 
he  lives 
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THE  GREAT  CONDITION 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  talk 
from  Germany  just  at  present  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  now  simply  fighting 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Fatherland 
and  will  consider  that  they  have  Avon  a 
victory  if  Germany  can  be  protected 
from  invading  armies.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly pointing  to  a  peace  by  discussion 
or  compromise  that  will  stop  the  war 
and  the  bloodshed  and  perhaps  satisfy 
certain  groups  of  people  among  the  Al- 
lies. Such  a  peace  would  be  absolutely 
futile  and  foolish.  At  no  time  since  the 
war  began  has  Germany  been  more  fully 
committed  to  a  policy  of  aggression  and 
conquest  than  now.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  in  the  statements 
given  out  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  other 
leaders  that  Germany's  militarism  is  de- 
feated. Our  acceptance  without  a  pro- 
test of  the  extension  of  the  selective 
draft  indicates  that  we  as  a  people  are 
meeting  Germany's  challenge  and  will 
fight  to  the  last  ditch,  or  until  Ger- 
many's military  autocracy  has  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat. 

President  Wilson  spoke  words  that 
should  be  the  sentiment  of  every  true 
American  when  he  said :  "There  can  be 
but  one  issue;  the  settlement  must  be 
final;  there  can  be  no  compromise." 
Germany  in  her  various  statements  of 
tentative  peace  terms  has  not  as  yet 
given  the  slightest  intimation  that  her 
aggressions  on  her  neighbors  for  her  own 
benefit  are  wrong  and  must  not  be  re- 
peated. David  Kinsley  of  the  Illinois 
University  in  discussing  peace  terms 
says  that  we  can  classify  people  desir- 
ing peace  roughly  into  three  groups : 
"peace-at-any-price"  people,  "peace-by- 
discussion"  people,  and  "peace-by-prin- 
ciple" people.  In  speaking  of  this  third 
group  he  says: 

"This  group  of  our  own  people,  com- 
prising without  doubt  a  vast  majority 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  peace  re- 
established, are  those  who  take  the 
ground  that  the  primary  condition  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  fundamental  principle 
of  political  morality  which  Germany  has 
violated.  Variously  phrased,  this  prin- 
ciple is  that  might  does  not  make  right 
in  international  dealings  any  more  than 
in  individual  affairs;  that  no  nation  may 
now  commit  with  impunity  acts  of  ag- 
gression upon  its  neighbors;  that  civil- 
ization may  not  again  be  trampled  on 
in  war  by  outrages  that  break  down 
centuries  of  progress  of  law  and  order: 
that  war,  even  if  it  must  be  waged,  shall 
not  be  carried  on  under  a  policy  of 
frightfulness,  an  attempt  to  terrorize  the 
world  by  murder,  outrage,  and  destruc- 
tion. To  establish  the  principle  thus 
variously  expressed  is  the  GREAT  CON- 
DITION of  peace  

"The  position  which  some  people  take 
that  if  Germany  will  retire  from  the 
countries  she  has  conquered  and  will  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  restoration  of  de- 
vastated territory,  we  might  well  make 
peace,  is  fundamentally  wrong  unless 
that  restoration  is  made  in  the  spirit  of 
repentance  for  her  evil  deeds  and  as 
evidence  of  her  full  acceptance  of  the 
principle  here  described  as  the  GREAT 
CONDITION.  For,  be  it  repeated,  what- 
ever indemnities  may  be  paid;  whatever 
restoration  of  territory  may  be  made;  — 
nay,  even  if  she  were  able  to  recall  the 
dead  to  life  and  restore  the  population 
she  has  murdered;  if  she  were  able  to 
collect  the  ashes  and  gases  into  which 
by  her  destruction  she  has  dissipated 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages;  even  if 
she  were  able  to  restore  all  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  before  the  war,  both 
within  her  own  boundaries  and  else- 
where;— we  shall  have  failed  to  win  the 
war  unless  in  addition  Germany  freely 
accepts  or  is  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
GREAT  CONDITION.  Well  would  it  be 
if  by  some  miracle  the  people  of  Ger- 
many could  have  a  change  of  heart  that 
would  lead  them  to  accept  this  prin- 
ciple and  give  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance by  such  restoration  as  I  have  just 
described.    But  there  is  no  evidence  of 


such  a  spirit  of  repentance  or  even  of 
regret." 

We  occasionally  hear  people  speculat- 
ing as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
war.  Such  speculation  is  useless,  in  fact 
unpatriotic  and  tending  to  lower  the 
morale  of  our  own  people.  No  one  is 
wise  enough  to  do  more  than  make  a 
wild  guess  as  to  the  exact  time  when  we 
can  look  for  peace.  The  high  idealism 
which  is  uniting  this  nation  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  points  to  but  one  end- 
ing, and  that  end  will  come  when  the 
great  principles  for  which  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  fighting  are  recog- 
nized by  Germany.  This  is  the  end  to 
which  we  are  committed  and  we  can 
hasten  the  day  and  lessen  the  bloodshed 
and  suffering  by  bravely  and  efficiently 
1  meeting  every  necessary  demand  of  those 
whom  we  have  placed  in  positions  of 
authority  and  leadership. 

NUMBERING  OUR  MAN  POWER 

This  week  an  event  of  momentous  im- 
portance in  our  war  program  took  place. 
We  now  have  in  France  1,600,000  men, 
and  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
more  in  training  in  this  country.  Ger- 
many's challenge  has  been  met  by  the 
determination  to  make  possible  an  army 
with  no  limit  as  to  numbers.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  have  an  army  of  four  mil- 
lion men  by  next  spring  and  to  have  in 
France  3,200,000  by  May.  The  number- 
ing of  our  resources  in  men  has  been 
widened  to  include  every  man  eighteen 
to  forty-five  years  of  age,  inclusive,  not 
already  registered  or  in  military  ser- 
vice. 

On  Thursday,  September  12,  fully  thir- 
teen million  men  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber already  pledged  for  service.  Prac- 
tically twenty-five  million  men  are  now 
registered.  From  this  great  multitude 
our  War  Department  will  sift  out  those 
needed  for  combatant  service  according 
to  their  fitness  and  freedom  for  that 
kind  of  service.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  remainder  are  excused.  We 
are  making  war  as  a  nation.  Universal 
liability  for  service  to  the  country  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  selective 
draft.  While  the  act  as  it  passed  Con- 
gress does  not  contain  the  "work  or 
fight"  amendment,  the  War  Department 
already  has  that  principle  in  operation 
and  will  continue  to  enforce  it.  The 
twenty-five'  million  registered  men  are 
definitely  pledged  to  that  policy.  We 
can  no  longer  do  this,  that,  or  the  other 
because  it  pleases  us  so  to  do  as  individ- 
uals. Our  conduct  must  be  guaged  by 
what  its  effect  will  be  on  the  common 
welfare.  It  is  a  great  co-operative  prin- 
ciple which  must  be  applied  in  this  su- 
preme crisis  but  will  be  no  less  effective 
in  the  rebuilding  of  this  old  world  after 
the  monster  of  Prussian  militarism  has 
been  crushed  to  earth  never  to  rise  again. 

BAN  ON  BEER 

At  last  President  Wilson  has  through 
the  Food  Administration  issued  an  or- 
der prohibiting  the  use  of  grain  for  the 
making  of  beer  to  take  effect  December 
1.  The  purchase  of  grain  for  beer  mak- 
ing purposes  is  to  stop  at  once.  Build- 
ings and  equipment  used  for  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  beer  will  be 
put  to  Government  uses  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  intimated  that  many  soft 
drinks  are  in  line  for  restrictive  regula- 
tions. This  action  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  conserving  grain  for  live 
stock.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  we  should  have  cast  aside  this 
impediment  long  ago.  The  positively 
silly  claim  that  our  workmen  in  the  ship- 
yards thought  more  of  their  beer  than 
of  doing  their  part  in  winning  the  war 
has  been  proven  absolutely  false  by  the 
workmen  themselves.  The  passage  of 
the  wartime  prohibition  act  now  before 
Congress  is  assured.  Kansas  people  will 
rejoice  that  our  nation  has  by  this  act 
of  the  President  thrown  off  the  greedy 
domination  of  our  conscienceless  liquor 
interests.  The  United  States  as  a  dry 
nation  will  furnish  an  example  to  the 
whole  world. 


THE  FREE  FAIR  OPENS 

The  big  Free  Fair  at  Topeka  has  just 
thrown  its  gates  open  to  the  public  as 
this  is  being  written.  Weather  condi- 
tions are  ideal.  Not  since  the  free  gate 
has  been  established  have  conditions  gen- 
erally been  more  propitious.  The  agri- 
cultural building  is  full  to  overflowing 
in  spite  of  the  dry,  hot  summer.  The 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  mother-daugh- 
ter canning  clubs  have  sent  in  exhibits 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  allotted  space. 

Two  new  hog  barns  have  been  added, 
making  eight  in  all,  each  having  capacity 
for  about  150  hogs,  and. all  are  full,  and 
a  big  tent  has  been  built  to  handle  the 
boys'  pig  club  entries,  which  are  over 
eighty.  A  tent  also  houses  the  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  probably  150  head  on 
exhibition. 

In  the  cattle  barn  is  found  a  well- 
balanced  exhibition  of  the  beef  breeds. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  herds  from  oth- 
er states  are  showing,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  leading  breeds  from  our  own. 
There  are  over  ninety  Shorthorns,  about 
eighty  Herefords,  sixty-five  Angus  and 
twenty  Polled  Durhams.  The  dairy  cat- 
tle show  is  much  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
although  a  number  of  Kansas  herds  are 
not  on  hand  this  year.  The  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks  of  Leavenworth  is 
showing  a  strong  herd  of  Holsteins  in 
a  special  tent.  Two  prominent  Iowa 
herds  of  Holsteins  are  represented.  Over 
sixty  Jerseys  are  on  exhibition  and  one 
good  herd  of  Guernseys  from  Iowa.  Ayr- 
shires  are  represented  by  two  large  herds, 
one  from  Iowa  and  one  from  Ohio.  The 
cattle  barn  is  full  and  part  of  the  horse 
barn  is  being  used  for  cattle  as  well  as 
some  tents. 

The  horse  show  is  larger  than  last 
year.  It  is  being  made  almost  entirely 
by  small  farm  exhibits.  The  Kansas 
Free  Fair  specials  for  Percherons  have 
brought  out  a  fine  lot  of  weanlings. 

The  Government  building  is  a  center 
of  attraction.  War  activities  are  in  ev- 
idence all  over  the  grounds.  Duplicates 
of  front  line  "Y"  huts,  Salvation  Army 
huts,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  and  kindred 
organizations  are  objects  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  people's  pavilion,  which  is 
comfortably  seated  and  equipped  with  a 
stage  for  speaking  and  showing  pic- 
tures, occupies  a  quiet  and  convenient 
location  between  the  Government  build- 
ing and  the  industrial  arts  building.  A 
comprehensive  educational  program  is  be- 
ing put  on  in  this  big  tent. 

With  continued  favorable  weather  the 
Free  Fair  this  year  will  break  all  pre- 
vious records  in  attendance  and  interest. 
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HOLDING  MILL  FEED  IN  STATE 

The  fixed  price  for  wheat  has  created 
an  unusual  situation  in  Kansas  this 
year.  There  has  been  no  incentive  what- 
ever to  hold  wheat  on  the  farms.  Ap- 
parently the  crop  has  moved  direct  from 
thresher  to  the  elevator  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before.  Ordinarily  con- 
siderable wheat  is  held  back  for  various 
reasons,  among  them  being  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  higher  price  later  in  the  season. 
Secretary  Mohler  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  finds  through  a  careful  can- 
vass of  his  correspondents  that  only  a 
little  over  34  per  cent  of  the  1018  crop 
is  still  on  the  farms.  Fully  ten  million 
bushels  of  this  will  be  needed  for  this 
fall's  seeding.  Kansas,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  produces  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  hard  wheat  in  the 
country,  is  now  facing  a  mill  feed  fam- 
ine, and  many  of  our  mills  are  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  being  un- 
able to  get  wheat  to  keep  running 
through  the  season.  After  deducting  the 
"seed  requirements,  Mr.  Mohler's  figures 
would  indicate  that  there  will  not  be  to 
exceed  twenty-five  million  bushels  of 
this  year's  crop  available  for  milling  pur- 
poses within  the  state  if  no  more  is 
shipped. 

It  is  a  bad  situation  economically  to 
have  so  much  of  our  wheat  milled  out 
of  the  state.  It  increases  the  burden  of 
our  transportation  systems.  Kansas  is 
a  live-stock  state  as  well  as  a  wheat 
state,  and  live-stock  producers  need  the 


mill  by-products  to  supplement  farm- 
grown  feeds.  It  is  poor  economics  to 
be  compelled  to  ship  in  such  feeds  from 
the  outside  when  such  large  quantities 
of  milling  by-products  might  be  made 
available  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 

The  Government  has  stabilized  the 
prices  of  mill  feeds  at  a  fair  level  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat,  but 
shipping  such  large  quantities  of  the 
crop  out  of  the  state  leaves  us  short  of 
wheat  to  keep  the  mills  going  through 
the  season  and  also  short  on  mill  feeds. 
It  is  now  practically  impossible  for  live- 
stock farmers  to  purchase  these  feeds. 
Walter  P.  Innes,  federal  food  adminis- 
trator for  Kansas,  was  in  Washington 
last  week  with  other  food  administrators 
conferring  with  Mr.  Hoover  on  this  feed 
problem.  Mr.  Innes  is  urging  that  the 
wheat  which  is  still  left  be  saved  for 
milling  within  the  state.  Before  going 
to  Washington  he  wired  this  recommen- 
dation to  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion and  also  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  help  out  by  placing  large 
flour  contracts  with  Kansas  mills  so  the 
feed  could  remain  in  the  state  where  it 
is  so  much  needed  by  our  live-stock  men. 
Mr.  Mohler,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  has  also  wired  to  Wash- 
ington, setting  forth  the  situation  and 
pointing  out  the  serious  live-stock  needs 
of  the  state.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  some  means  may  be  found  that  will 
enable  Kansas  live-stock  men  to  get  the 
feed  needed  to  properly  handle  their 
stock. 
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CALLS  FOR  MORE  LABOR 

The  National  Council  of  Defense  is 
calling  for  a  quota  of  10.200  of  unskilled 
laborers  from  Kansas.  A  shortage  of  a 
million  unskilled  laborers  in  essential 
war  industries  is  reported  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  still  greater  shortage  when  the 
new  draft  law  begins  to  operate.  This 
is  not  very  cheering  news  to  the  people 
of  the  farms  who  have  already  suffered 
great  drafts  on  the  labor  formerly  avail- 
able for  the  work  of  food  production. 
According  to  the  Government  rules,  these 
unskilled  laborers  now  being  called  for 
cannot  be  taken  from  farms,  railroads, 
or  mines.  This  combing  of  the  country 
for  labor,  however,  will  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  get  help  on  the  farm 
even  if  theoretically  labor  is  not  to  be 
taken  direct  from  agricultural  work. 

Every  day  is  bringing  us  nearer  to  a 
realization  that  as  a  nation  we  must 
strip  for  the  fight.  We  cannot  carry 
any  handicaps  if  we  are  to  make  the 
supreme  and  united  effort  necessary  to 
win  the  war  quickly  and  decisively. 
President  Wilson  in  his  Labor  Day 
speech  made  it  clear  that  we  now  fully 
realize  that  we  are  all  enlisted  men, 
members  of  a  single  army  of  many  parts 
and  many  tasks  but  commanded  by  a 
single  obligation,  our  faces  set  toward  a 
single  object.  We  know  now  that  every 
tool  in  every  essential  industry  is  a 
weapon  and  a  weapon  wielded  for  the 
same  purpose  that  an  army  rifle  is 
wielded — a  weapon  which  if  we  were  to 
lay  down  no  rifle  would  be  of  any  use. 

SUGAR  EXHIBIT  AT  HUTCHINSON 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Hutchinson  this  year  will 
be  the  special  exhibit  of  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing section  of  Kansas.  The  beet 
sugar  plant  at  Garden  City  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  It  has  been  a 
success  from  the  start.  The  great  prob- 
lem is  to  get  the  beets  raised.  The  whole 
Arkansas  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  beet 
production.  The  sugar  mills  of  France 
are  demolished,  and  much  of  the  land 
devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets 
is  devastated.  It  is  up  to  some  country 
to  increase  sugar  production.  In  view 
of  these  facts  this  exhibit  of  the  sugar 
industry  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the 
Garden  City  district  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  this  year.  The  Kansas  State 
Fair  has  been  organized  this  year  in  all 
its  departments  with  a  view  to  helping 
win  the  war  by  inspiring  greater  produc- 
tion and  greater  conservation  of  our 
resources. 
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PRICE  FIXING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  Does  Not  Always  Work  Perfectly 


j|HEN  the  point  of  view  in  farm 
cost  accounting  is  shifted  from 
specific  costs  to  comparison  of 
profits,  the  whole  problem  is 
much  simplified.  In  the  attempt  to  se- 
cure specific  costs,  accounts  had  to  be 
kept  in  minute  detail  comprehending 
every  activity  and  economic  relation  of 
the  "farm.  As  soon  as  one  shifts  to  the 
point  of  view  of  comparing  the  profits 
of  competing  enterprises,  no  record  need 
be  kept  unless  the  farmer  really  has  a 
choice  and  then  only  such  records  as  are 
essential  to  answering  the  question, 
Does  this  pay  better  than  that?  For 
example,  the  farmer  in  Southern  Wis- 
consin has  a  choice  between  growing 
oats  and  barley.  In  order  to  make  a 
wise  choice  on  this  point  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  know  the  specific  cost  of 
growing  either  oats  or  barley.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  know  differences  in 
costs  and  differences  in  the  value  of 
the  crops.  In  this  case  the  same  tools, 
machinery,  horses  and  men  are  used  at 
essentially  the  same  time  of  year 
whether  the  farmer  grows  the  one  crop 
or  the  other.  These  common  items  of 
cost  may  be  omitted  for  they  cancel 
each  other  in  the  calculation..  When  put 
in  this  form  the  question  is  so  simple 
that  almost  any  farmer  can  figure  it 
out  on  the  basis  of  such  facts  as  are 
easily  available  by  keeping  a  produc- 
tion record  and  by  studying  price  quota- 
tions. 

The  milk  producer  has  a  number  of 
ways  of  disposing  of  his  product.  He 
may  sell  vyhole  milk  to  a  city,  or  a  con- 
densery.  He  may  take  his  milk  to  a 
cheese  factory  and  carry  home  the  whey 
or  he  may  separate  the  cream  and  sell 
it  for  city  use  or  to  a  butter  factory. 
If  the  milk  is  marketed  through  the 
cheese  factory,  hog  production  is  intro- 
duced as  a  supplementary  industry  us- 
ing the  whey.  If  he  sells  cream,  calf 
raising  and  pork  production  may  be  com- 
bined with  dairying  as  a  means  of  us- 
ing the  skim  milk.  All  of  these  differ- 
ent types  of  dairying  can  be  based  upon 
the  corn,  oats,  hay,  cropping  system. 
The  combination  a  given  farmer  should 
choose  depends  upon  which  pays  best 
under  his  particular  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing. 

Changing  Type  of  Farming 

The  dairy  farmer  has,  of  course,  other 
alternatives.  He  can  change  from  dairy- 
ing to  beef  and  pork  production,  based 
upon  the  same  field  crops.  Again,  he 
can  abandon  cattle  and  hogs  entirely, 
grow  grain  to  sell  and  raise  horses  as  a 
side  line  to  use  np  much  of  the  unsal- 
able roughage,  but  in  figuring  the  merits 
of  this  last  system,  influence  upon  fer- 
tility and  production  of  grain  per  acre 
should  not  be  ignored.  He  has  the  fur- 
ther alternative  of  trying  his  fortune  in 
the  city,  and  this  horn  of  the  dilemma 
has  frequently  been  the  choice. 

With  all  these  opportunities  before 
him,  the  farmers  are  slow  to  shift  from 
one  thing  to  another  in  normal  times 
because,  for  a  given  community,  the 
question  of  what  pays  best  becomes 
fairly  well  settled.  Near  the  cities, 
whole  milk  of  high  quality  is  produced 
under  sanitary  conditions  of  a  higher 
standard  than  in  other  dairy  regions. 
Outside  of  the  milk  zone  there  are  scat- 
tering  cream  shippers  selected  mainly 
with  respect  to  the  characters  of  the 
farmers  producing  for  the  creameries 
and  cheese  factories.  The  city  milk  zone 
becomes  more  or  less  well  defined  with 
the  boundary  line  moving  out  a  .  little 
farther  in  winter  and  contracting  in 
summer,  with  a  gradual  expansion  of 
the  milk  zone  about  a  growing  city. 

But  in  abnormal  times  when  radical 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  prices 
of  all  these  competing  lines  of  produc- 
tion, farmers  with  their  eyes  upon  the 
market  become  uneasy  and  unsettled  in 
their  convictions  as  to  what  to  produce. 
The  fact  that  the  producer  of  city  milk 
is  getting  more  than  he  ever  got  before 
is  not  a  sufficient  consolation  if  he  might 
be  making  more  profits  selling  grain, 
hogs,  and  butter  fat,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  gone  to  greater  expense 
to  equip  his  farm  for  meeting  the  re-1 
quirements  of  the  city  ordinances.  It  is 
this  unsettled  condition  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  recent  efforts  to  regulate 
prices. 

In  deciding  upon  a  fair  price  to  the 
farmer  on  the  part  of  a  commission,  the 
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alternative  choices  of  the  farmer  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  rational  decision. 
The  industry  should  be  made  attractive 
to  the  farmer  if  he  is  expected  to  re- 
main in  it.  But  what  is  essential  to 
make  a  given  system  of  farming  attrac- 
tive? Must  it  pay  some  definite  labor 
income  to  each  farmer  engaged  in  it? 
Apparently  not,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 
men  are  remaining  in  each  type  of  farm- 
ing who  are  making  small  incomes  while 
others  are  making  very  large  incomes. 

Whether  or  not  a  man  should  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  a  given  type  of  farm- 
ing depends  upon  his  opportunities  in 
other  lines  of  farming  or  other  lines 
than  farming.  If  there  is  no  better  out- 
look, if  he  is  doing  better  than  he  could 
do  any  place  else,  he  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  supply  for  the  price 
he  can  get  and  look  to  methods  of  re- 
ducing costs  as  a  means  of  increasing 
profits.  If  there  is  an  alternative  which 
will  pay  him  much  better,  which  should 
he  do,  ask  that  his  price  be  lifted  to  the 
point  where  his  present  activities  will 
pay  as  well  as  the  alternative  or  quietly 
choose  the  better  paying  activity  ?  The 
answer  is  not  so  obvious  as  it  might  at 
first  appear.  Shifting  is  often  expensive 
and  there  is  usually  hope  that  condi- 
tions will  change  and  the  old  line  will 
again  pay  better.  It  often  takes  a  gen- 
eration to  build  up  a  type  of  farming, 
and  when  the  system  becomes  unprofit- 
able a  serious  loss  is  suffered  before  re- 
adjustment can  be  made.  Yet  where 
permanent  changes  in  market  conditions 
have  come  about,  changes  in  farming  are 
necessary.  Where  readjustments  should 
be  made  it  is  believed  that  public  ex- 
penditures to  aid  in  the  readjustment, 
especially  by  means  of  educational  cam- 
paigns, may  often  be  more  desirable  than 
price  lifting  as  a  means  of  making  the 
industry  profitable. 

Here  is  work  for  price  commissioners 
well  trained  in  agricultural  economics, 
who  will  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  price 
changes,  make  a  study  of  the  conditions 
of  production,  and  advise  the  farmers  in 


making  readjustments  in  their  farm 
management  or  in  standing  by  their  old 
lines  of  production  as  the  case  may  war- 
rant. In  this  work  the  price  commis- 
sioner should  not  forget  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  farmer  is  just  as  important 
as  that  of  the  consumer,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  prices  should  be  such  as  will 
make  farm  work  and  country  life  at- 
tractive. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  price  lift- 
ing may  at  times  prove  desirable.  This 
is  most  likely  to  happen  in  case  of  ar- 
ticles like  milk  for  which  the  price  is 
more  or  less  influenced  by  custom  and 
which  is  often  sold  at  the  same  price  for 
long  periods  and  which  for  this  reason 
does  not  adjust  itself  quickly  enough  in 
times  of  radical  changes  in  the  general 
price  level;  but  wherever  isolated  farm- 
ers in  great  numbers  are  acting  individ- 
ually in  selling  their  produce  to  great 
corporations,  need  may  often  arise  for 
price  regulation  by  public  authority  to 
maintain  the  public  interest. 

Take  Long-Time  Look 

In  deciding  upon  prices  both  the 
farmer  and  the  price  commissioner  should 
keep  the  long-time  as  well  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  in  mind.  It  takes  decades 
to  build  up  the  dairy  industry  in  a  com- 
munity. Equipments  require  time  for 
construction.  Years  are  required  to 
build  up  good  herds,  and  decades  are 
required  to  train  a  whole  community  in 
the  fine  art  of  producing  high-class  milk. 
When  such  a  community  is  diverted 
from  dairying  to  another  line  of  produc- 
tion, the  farmers  suffer  a  great  loss 
wdiile  making  the  change  and  while  ad- 
justing themselves  to  new  lines  of  pro- 
duction, after  which  they  may  again 
prosper.  But  if  the  farmers  are  needed 
to  produce  the  supply  of  milk  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
the  loss  of  skilled  dairymen  will  result 
in  a  heavy  loss  to  the  consumers,  who 
will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  milk, 
and  probably  find  it  necessary  to  lower 
their  standards  with  respect  to  quality 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  supply. 


Fair  Prices  for  Wheat 

IN  ISSUING  the  Government's  guarantee  of  the  same  price  for  the  1919 
wheat  crop  that  was  guaranteed  for  the  1918  crop,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  spring  of  1919  I  will  appoint  a  disinterested 
commission  which  will  obtain  for  me  the  facts  by  that  time  disclosed  as 
to  the  increased  cost  of  farm  labor  and  supplies,  using  the  three-year  pre- 
war average  prices  of  wheat,  of  labor  and  of  supply  costs  as  a  basis,  and 
that  from  this  information  I  shall  determine  whether  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  price  above  the  present  level,  and,  if  so,  what  advance,  in  order 
to  maintain  for  the  farmer  a  good  return.  Should  it  then  appear  that  an 
increase  is  deserved  over  the  present  guarantee,  however,  it  will  be  applied 
only  to  those  who  have  by  next  harvest  already  marketed  their  1918  wheat. 

It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  all  departments  of  the  administration 
to  give  to  the  wheat  grower  a  fair  and  stimulative  return  in  order  that 
the  present  acreage  in  wheat  may  be  maintained. 

I  find  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  among  various  sections  of  the  country 
as  to  the  price  that  should  be  named  as  a  minimum  guarantee.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  however,  that  the  factors  which  will  make  for  increased  or 
decreased  cost  of  production  of  next  year's  harvest  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  near  approach  of  the  harvest. 

In  giving  a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  one  year  in  advance  (the  only 
industry  guaranteed  by  the  Government),  there  is  involved  a  considerable 
national  risk.  If  there  shall  have  been  peace  or  increased  shipping  avail- 
able before  the  middle  of  1920,  Europe  will  naturally  supply  itself  from 
the  large  stores  of  much  cheaper  wheat  now  in  the  southern  hemisphere; 
and,  therefore,  the  Government  is  undertaking  a  risk  which  might  in  such 
an  event  result  in  a  national  loss  of  as  much  as  $500,000,000  through  an 
unsalable  surplus;  or,  in  any  event,  in  maintaining  a  high  level  or  prices 
to  our  own  people  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  freedom  in  the  world's 
markets. 

Despite  this,  the  desirability  of  assuring  a  supply  to  the  world  of 
prime  breadstuffs  by  insuring  the  farmer  against  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
that  would  result  from  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  situation  and  from 
the  speculation  those  uncertainties  entail,  seems  to  me  to  make  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  guarantee  for  another  year  desirable.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  clear  that  before  increasing  this  liability  by  large  sums  with  the  risks 
set  forth  above  and  before  increasing  the  burden  of  the  consumer,  the 
matter  should  be  subjected  to  searching  inquiry  at  the  appropriate  time — 
the  time  when  the  pertinent  facts  will  be  known. 

I  feel  confident  that  with  this  preliminary  fixed  guarantee  and  with 
the  assurance  that  justice  will  in  any  event  be  done  to  the  grower,  he 
will  continue  the  fine  patriotic  effort  by  which  he  has  served  the  country 
hitherto;  that  the  government  will  have  acted  prudently,  and  that  t lio 
consumer  will  be  satisfied  that  his  interests  are  not  unduly  sacrificed, 
but  just  and  exhaustive  consideration  given  to  every  element  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  proper  time. — Woodrow  Wilson. 


^  ^  ^  ^ 


Hence  it  is  the  long-time  averages 
which  must  be  considered.  The  records 
of  one  year  may  indicate  that  the 
profits  would  have  been  greater  had  the 
farmer  been  in  another  line  of  produc- 
tion, similar  to  that  practiced  outside 
of  the  city  milk  belt.  In  contemplating 
these  figures,  the  farmer  should  look 
for  the  unusual  conditions  which  have 
made  this  true.  If  the  conditions  are 
temporary  he  should  hold  fast  to  his 
present  line  and  recall  the  years  when 
his  profits  were  much  the  greater  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  dairy  business. 

If,  however,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
permanent  changes  in  market  conditions 
have  taken  place  which  account  for  the 
change  in  profits,  a  move  should  be  ini- 
tiated to  bring  about  a  readjustment  of 
the  farming  to  suit  the  new  market  con- 
ditions; possibly  some  dairymen  should 
change  to  other  lines  of  production.  But 
this  is  not  a  matter  for  hasty  action, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry where  public  welfare  is  at  stake 
and  where  a  change  has  far  reaching 
effects  through  a  series  of  years. 

Changes  which  the  farmer  may  make 
in  grain  production  or  hog  production 
may  be  quickly  readjusted,  but  not  so 
with  milk  production.  One's  ill  feelings 
towards  other  people  should  not  enter 
his  decision.  One  should  not  get  angry 
and  sell  his  herd  of  cows.  Cold  reason 
should  form  the  basis  of  judgment.  It 
is  easy  to  disperse  a  good  dairy  herd, 
but  it  takes  years  to  rebuild  it.  A  much 
safer  plan  is  to  cut  down  a  little  on  the 
number  of  cows  by  cutting  out  he  least 
profitable  ones  and  plan  to  sell  some 
grain  or  hogs  in  addition  to  milk  rathei 
than  to  make  a  radical  change  in  type 
of  farming. 

If  the  profits  of  milk  production  are 
temporarily  low  on  a  large  share  of  the 
farms  in  a  given  city  milk  belt,  due  to 
short  crops  of  grain  and  hay,  which  for 
this  reason  must  be  shipped  in  at  heavy 
cost,  the  farmer  should  not  only  look  to 
the  long-time  average,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  market,  but  he  should 
recognize  the  occasion  of  his  loss, 
namely,  the  short  crop,  and  should  lay 
this  loss  to  the  land  or  to  the  way  he 
has  handled  his  land,  and  not  ask  that 
that  the  consumer  should  pay  the  rent 
on  the  land  which  did  not  produce  the 
feed  and  also  pay  for  the  purchased  feed. 

The  farmer  should  not  be  too  insist- 
ent upon  the  consumer's  price  varying 
exactly  with  his  costs  from  season  to 
season  and  from  year  to  year.  Custom 
is  a  big  item  in  determining  what  people 
will  eat.  So  long  as  prices  are  the  same 
the  customer  is  not  likely  to  change, 
but  every  time  the  consumers'  price 
changes,  consumption  customs  are 
shaken;  and  the  more  violent  the  change 
the  more  likely  the  custom  is  to  be 
upset.  It  is  not  only  the  industry,  then, 
but  the  market  which  may  be  damaged 
by  impassioned  actions  in  times  like 
these. 

Just  as  it  is  by  comparing  profits 
that  the  farmer  makes  choice  of  types 
of  farming,  so  it  is  by  .comparing  prices 
in  the  market  that  the  consumer  makes 
choice.  If  it  is  done  in  the  right  way, 
the  price  of  one  commodity  may  be 
raised  as  rapidly  as  that  of  its  substi- 
tute. So  long  as  relative  prices  are  the 
same  the  choices  may  be  expected  to  be 
the  same.  If,  however,  much  publicity 
of  an  antagonistic  sort  accompanies  the 
change  in  the  price  of  one  article  while 
the  change  in  another  is  accompanied 
by  shrewd  advertising  which  wins  the 
sympathy  of  the  consumer,  there  may  be 
a  falling  off  in  the  demand  of  the  for- 
mer and  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  the  latter. 

In  connection  with  the  Chicago  milk 
hearings  the  idea  of  comparing  the 
profitableness  of  the  different  types  of 
dairying  was  suggested,  with  especial 
reference  to  ratios  between  milk  prices 
and  butter  prices,  but  apparently  the 
commissioners  did  not  see  anything  they 
thought  usable  in  the  suggestion.  So 
far  as  has  been  noted,  relative  prices  to 
consumers  were  not  considered  as  a  basis 
of  price-fixing. 

Prices  and  Specific  Costs 

The  farmers  took  the  lead  in  the  first 
instance,  and  were  set  upon  having  a 
price  based  upon  specific  costs.  It  was 
a  very  natural  thing  therefore  when  the 
commissioners  despaired  of  ascertaining 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PRICES 

Are  Southern  Farmers  Profiteering  Because  Cotton  Price  is  Unregulated? 


^E  have  been  led  to  believe  here  in 
the  North  that  the  cotton  farmer 
of  the  South  was  profiteering. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  mistaken 
through  lack  of  reliable  information  as 
to  the  facts.  The  position  of  the  farm- 
ers of  tie  whole  country  would  be  weak- 
ened if  those  of  two  distinct  sections 
should  have  interests  so  opposed  as  to 
prevent  their  standing  together.  F.  A. 
Calvin,  the  Washington  representative 
of  the  Cotton  States  Official  Advisory- 
Board,  says  that  the  charge  that  cotton 
lias  advanced  in  price  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  until  it  is  out  of  line  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  has  been  made  so  of- 
ten and  so  persistently,  especially  by 
those  who  seek  to  array  one  section  of 
the  country  against  the  other,  and  play 
cheap  politics,  that  tbere  are.  many  good 
people  who  believe  that  the  present  price 
of  cotton  is  wholly  unjustified  and  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  check  the  rapaciousness  and 
greed  of  the  cotton  producers,  and  com- 
pel them  to  stop  robbing  the  balance  of 
the  country. 

"A  portion  of  the  Northern  press,  and 
a  few  Northern  politicians,"  continues 
Mr.  Calvin,  "have  been  making  capital 
out  of  the  fact  that  a  price  has  been 
fixed  on  wheat  while  no  price  has  been 
fixed  on  cotton,  intimating  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  fix  a  price 
on  cotton  might  result  in  changing  the 
political  complexion  of  the  next  House 
and  Senate.  The  papers  and  the  poli- 
ticians that  have  been  making  this 
threat,  are  now,  and  have  been  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  change  the 
political  complexion  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, and  if  the  administration  should 
fix  the  price  of  cotton  low  enough  to 
please  them,  these  papers  and  politicians 
would  not  be  satisfied  and  would  find 
some  other  excuse  just  as  unfair  and  un- 
tenable as  this  one  upon  which  they  base 
their  partisan  fight. 

The  northern  papers  that  have  been 
so  strenously  advocating  a  fixed  price 
on  cotton  seem  to  share  the  opinion, 
along  with  the  other  advocates  of  this 
policy,  that  the  price  of  cotton  should 
be  fixed  at  about  20  cents  a  pound  or 
even  lo-wer.  This  opinion  must  be  born 
of  an  inherent  prejudice  against  cotton 
or  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South,  as 


the  facts  do  not  justify  any  such  con- 
clusion. 

"I  take  it  that  all  honest  people  will 
concede  that  it  is  nothing  but  fair  and 
reasonable  that  wheat  and  cotton  should 
advance  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
as  both  are  of  international  importance 
and  together  constitute  an  asset  greater 
in  value  than  our  gold  reserve.  If  the 
Government  should  decide  to  fix  a  price 
on  cotton,  the  price  would  have  to  be 
materially  advanced  over  that  for  which 
tbe  1917  crop  sold,  in  order  that  the 
fixed  price  might  be  comparable  to  the 
fixed  price  of  wheat,  the  cotton  price 
fixing  advocates  would  throw  a  fit  and 
instantly  develop  a  genuine  case  of  po- 
litical hydrophobia. 

'Tour  crops  have  been  grown  and  mar- 
keted since  the  war  began  in  1914.  It 
would  seem  fair  and  reasonable  to  com- 
pare the  average  price  received  for  these 
four  crops  with  the  four  crops  grown  and 
marketed  just  prior  to  the  war,  that  is, 
from  1910  to  1913,  both  inclusive.  It 
would  also  seem  fair  and  reasonable  that 
the  relative  value  of  cotton  and  wheat 
for  the  pre-war  period  should  continue 
for  the  war  period,  but  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  Wheat  has  advanced  more  rap- 
idly than  cotton,  and  under  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  by  virtue  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  wheat  is 
now  considerably  higher  than  cotton. 

"The  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  wheat  during  the  four  year  per- 
iod just  prior  to  the  war,  i.e.,  from  1910 
to  1913,  both  inclusive,  was  87  cents  per 
bushel.  The  average  price  received  by 
them  during  the  year  1917  was  $2,008 
per  bushel,  or  $1,138  per  bushel  more 
than  the  four-year  average  prior  to  the 
war.  This  is  an  increase  of  130.8  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  wheat  over  the  four- 
year  pre-war  average. 

"The  average  price  received  by  cotton 
farmers  during  the  same  period  was  12.2 
cents  per  pound.  The  price  received  by 
them  during  1917  was  23.2  cents  per 
pound,  or  11  cents  per  pound  more  than 
the  four  year  pre-war  average.  This  is 
an  increase  of  90.17  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  cotton  over  the  four  year  average. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  cotton  has  increased  90.17  per 
cent  over  the  four  year  pre-war  prices, 
wheat  has  increased  130.8  per  cent  over 


the  four  year  pre-war  prices,  a  differ- 
ence of  40.63  per  cent  in  favor  of  wheat. 

"The  average  price  of  wheat  during 
the  period  of  the  war  i.e.,  from  1914  to 
1917,  both  inclusive,  has  been  $1,288  per 
bushel,  which  is  41.8  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  the  average  four  year  pre- 
war prices,  an  increase  of  48.04  per 
cent. 

"The  average  price  of  cotton  during 
the  period  of  the  war  i.e.,  from  1914  to 
1917,  both  inclusive,  has  been  14.175 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  1.975  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  average  four  year 
pre-war  prices,  or  an  increase  of  16.18 
per  cent. 

"From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  average  price  of  cotton  for 
the  four  year  period  since  the  war  began 
bas  advanced  16.18  per  cent  over  pre- 
war prices.,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
for  the  same  period  has  advanced  48.04 
per  cent,  or  a  difference  of  31.86  per 
cent  increase  in  price  in  favor  of  wheat. 

"The  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  the  1917  crop  of  wheat  was 
$2,048  per  bushel,  or  $1,178  more  per 
bushel  than  the  four  year  average  prior 
to  the  war.  This  is  an  increase  of  135.4 
per  cent  for  the  1917  crop  of  wheat  over 
the  four  year  pre-war  average. 

"The  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  the  1917  crop  of  cotton  was  27.6 
cents  per  pound,  or  15.4  cents  per  pound 
more  than  the  four  year  pre-war  aver- 
age. This  is  an  increase  of  134.44  per 
cent  for  the  1917  crop  of  cotton  over 
the  four  year  pre-war  average. 

"From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  average  price  received  by 
the  farmers  for  the  1917  crop  of  cotton 
increased  134.44  per  cent  over  the  four 
year  pre-war  average,  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  the  1917  crop 
of  wheat  increased  135.4  per  cent  over 
the  four  year  pre-war  average,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  one  per  cent  in  favor  of 
wheat. 

"These  figures  are  compiled  from  the 
Monthly  Crop  Report,  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  December, 
1917,  and  July,  1918,  pages  128  and  82 
respectively. 

"It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  wheat  and  cotton  at  their  local 
markets  and  do  not  cover,  in  any  sense, 


prices  paid  or  received  by  middlemen  af- 
ter the  farmers  had  sold.  The  relative 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, marketed  from  the  1917  crop,  is  al- 
most the  same,  while  the  average  rela- 
tive increase  has  been  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  wheat. 

"Among  the  northern  and  eastern  pa- 
pers that  are  constantly  bewailing  the 
fact  that  cotton  farmers  are  receiving 
fairly  remunerative  prices  for  cotton, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  it  does  not  contain  misstate- 
ments and  misleading  editorials,  which, 
are  calculated  to  do  the  South  a  great 
deal  of  harm  without  doing  the  balance 
of  the  country  any  good.  In  a  recent 
issue,  this  paper  published  a  vicious  at- 
tack on  the  cotton  producers,  charging 
them  with  profiteering  and  disloyalty, 
and  in  the  same  issue  it  published  the 
mill  prices  of  sixteen  articles  of  stand- 
ard cotton  goods,  the  average  of  which 
was  more  than  94  per  cent  above  the 
prices  on  the  same  date  in  1917.  In 
other  words,  it  showed  that  cotton  was 
17  per  cent  higher  in  New  York  on  the 
day  the  article  was  published  than  it 
was  on  the  same  day  in  1917,  while  cot- 
ton goods  were  94.47  per  cent  higher  on 
that  day  than  on  the  same  day  in  1917. 
The  Journal  evidently  thought  that  it 
was  alright  as  it  uttered  no  word  of 
complaint.  It  seems  that  the  Journal 
should  be  satisfied  to  let  the  cotton 
farmers  have  a  chance  to  make  a  fairly 
good  living  for  a  while,  more  especially, 
m  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  prices  they 
are  receiving  for  cotton  do  not  in  any 
way  encroach  upon  the  profits  of  the 
mills  or  merchants  which  it  so  faithfully 
represents.  From  a  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic service,  the  Journal  might  devote  a 
little  space  in  getting  mills,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  to  split  their  prof- 
its with  the  consumers." 

The  facts  may  be  taken  as  the  official 
statement  of  the  organized  farmers  of 
the  South.  We  give  space  to  them  be- 
cause we  feel  that  farmers  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  should  understand  each  oth- 
er's problems. 


We  are  giving  our  work,  our  time  and 
our  money,  but  "they"  are  giving  their 
lives. 


Grass  Mixtures  for  Kansas 


HE  past  season  has  been  disastrous 
to  many  of  our  tame  grass  pas- 
tures. Tame  grass  pastures  are 
of  uncertain  value  over  much  of 
Kansas.  Many  who  have  lost  stands  of 
tame  grass  because  of  the  extreme  heat 
and  lack  of  rain  during  the  past  season 
will  be  planning  for  renewing  their  pas- 
ture area.  Ralph  Kenney,  of  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  grass  situation  in  Kansas,  points'  out 
that  tame  grasses  can  be  grown  with 
success  only  as  far  west  as  an  irregular 
line  north  and  south  through  Manhat- 
tan. In  the  creek  and  river  bottoms  suc- 
cessful seeding  can  be  done  a  little  far- 
ther west,  but  even  in  the  bottoms  many 
failures  accompany  a  few  successes  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  area  mentioned. 

"Although  many  are  successful  with 
spring  seeding  in  the  eastern  counties," 
says  Mr.  Kenney,  "fall  seeding  is  more 
advisable  anywhere  west  of  Topeka.  If 
the  seed  is  not  sown  until  a  rain  falls 
sufficiently  heavy  to  soak  the  seed  bed 
and  keep  the  sprouted  seeds  alive  for 
some  two  weeks,  the  plants  will  live 
through  the  winter  and  start  ahead  of 
the  weeds  next  spring.  If  the  fall  is 
dry  and  no  such  rain  falls,  then  the 
grass  is  best  not  sown.  On  the  other 
band,  spring-seeded  grass  usually  burns 
out  in  midsummer  in  the  same  localities 
because  the  moisture  is  all  used  by  tall 
growing  weeds  that  develop  faster. 

"September  5  to  October  5  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  grass  seed  in  Kansas  pro- 
vided the  moisture  has  just  fallen  and 
you  know  it  is  sufficient.  Where  spring 
seeding  is  successful,  the  earlier  seed- 
ings,  March  IS  to  April  15,  are  best. 

"In  Northeast  Kansas  most  permanent 
tame  pastures  are  the  result  of  seeding 


Kentucky  bluegrass  five  pounds,  red  clo- 
ver eight  pounds,  and  timothy  five 
pounds,  per  acre;  or  Awnless  brome 
grass  five  pounds,  orchard  grass  five 
pounds,  and  alfalfa  five  pounds,  per  acre. 
The  first  mixture  is  used  in  the  eastern 
counties  from  North  to  South  Kansas, 
but  the  red  clover  and  timothy  do  not 
grow  so  well  in  Southeast  Kansas.  The 
second  mixture  for  Northeast  Kansas  is 
more  drouth-resistant  and  will  succeed 
as  far  west  as  any  tame  grasses  will 
grow. 

"For  Central  Eastern  Kansas,  meadow 
fescue,  or  English  bluegrass,  as  it  is 


sometimes  called,  is  frequently  seeded 
alone  at  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per 
acre.  This  section  is  the  center  for  Eng- 
lish bluegrass  seed  production  in  Amer- 
ica, hence  there  is  usually  no  other  grass 
mixed  with  it  here.  The  Kentucky  blue- 
grass-red  clover  mixture  mentioned  above 
is  excellent  here  for  permanent  pasture. 
Brome  grass  does  well  sometimes  and 
sometimes  not.  These  counties  are  just 
enough  warmer  to  prevent  brome  grass 
doing  its  best. 

"Red  top  five  pounds,  orchard  grass 
five  pounds,  and  swreet  clover  five  pounds 
per  acre  make  a  good  mixture,  espe- 


cially for  poorer  soils  where  other  grasses 
do  not  grow  well. 

"For  Southeast  Kansas  a  mixture  of 
English  bluegrass  five  pounds,  red  top 
five  pounds,  arid  Kentucky  bluegrass  five 
pounds  is  very  good.  Sweet  clover  is 
more  advisable  here  than  either  red  clo- 
ver or  alfalfa  in  pasture  -mixtures,  ow- 
ing to  its  ability  to  make  a  fair  growth, 
even  on  soils  that  will  not  produce  the 
latter.  Seeded  alone,  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  per  acre  is  best  even  though 
lighter  seeding  is  sometimes  very  suc- 
cessful. When  seeded  in  mixtures,  five 
pounds  of  sweet  clover  may  replace  five 
pounds  of  any  other  grass  purchased. 
There  are  many  other  grasses  whose  seed 
can  be  purchased,  but  tbey  will  yield  no 
more  than  those  mentioned  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  They  are 
practically  all  killed  out  more  quickly 
under  Kansas  conditions  than  the  ones 
recommended  above." 


Plan  to  Pasture  Wheat 

In  some  sections  farmers  increasing 
acreages  of  wheat  have  in  view  the  pas- 
ture value  as  well  as  the  return  from 
the  crop.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  county 
like  Lyon  where  live  stock  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  farming.  In  other  coun- 
ties of  the  state  wheat  growers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
considerable  value  from  the  crop  this 
fall  in  the  way  of  feed.  Feed  is  so 
scarce  and  high  that  many  will  try  to 
pasture  the  crop  if  it  makes  sufficient 
growth  this  fall  and  weather  conditions 
permit.  Pasturing  wheat  may  injure  the 
crop,  particularly  if  stock  is  allowed  on 
it  in  muddy  weather.  Those  who  pasture 
should  keep  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  the 
yield  will  be  decreased  as  a  result  of 
running  stock  on  the  crop. 


TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  KANSAS  LIVE-STOCK  FARM.  CANE  AND  OTHER  SORGHUMS 

ARE  AGAIN  DEMONSTRATING  THEIR  VALUE  AS  DEPENDABLE  FEED  CROPS 
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Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


DN  RESPONSE  to  our  request  that 
our  readers  who  have  had  trouble 
buying  mill  feed  report  to  us  the 
circumstances,  we  are  getting  let- 
ters which  indicate  that  feed  is  in  heavy 
demand  and  that  millers  are  selling  bran 
and  shorts  in  connection  with  flour  sales 
only.  For  example,  a  Kingman  County 
reader  states  that  he  cannot  buy  bran, 
shorts,  or  cottonseed  meal  at  all  in 
Zenda,  that  one  of  the  leading  grain 
dealers  of  Kingman  reported  to  him  that 
Be  could  not  buy  shorts  without  taking 
part  flour,  and  another  grain  and  supply 
company  stated  that  they  had  tried 
seven  different  concerns  and  had  been 
refused  shorts  by  all  of  them  unless  pur- 
chased in  connection  with  flour  and  this 
firm  was  not  in  a  position  to  handle 
flour  trade  at  all. 

It  is  evident  that  fixing  a  definite 
and  a  fair  price  on  milling  by-products 
does  not  help  very  much  when  a  man 
cannot  buy  feed  at  all.  The  facts  are 
that  the  general  demand  for  feed  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  and  it  would  seem  that 
millers  propose  to  handle  what  feed  they 
have  in  the  manner  that  fits  in  most 
conveniently  with  their  flour  trade.  We 
hope  others  will  write  us  of  their  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  mill  feed. 


Grasshoppers  Cut  Twine 

W.  C.  R..  Wallace  County,  reports  that 
in  binding  his  feed  crops  he  finds  many 
of  the  twine  bands  are  being  chewed  off 
by  some  kind  of  insects.  He  thinks 
grasshoppers  or  crickets  are  doing  the 
damage  and  asks  if  there  is  anything 
he  can  do  to  prevent  it. 

As  he  was  evidently  in  need  of  the 
information  at  once,  we  replied  by  return 
mail,  suggesting  that  he  try  dipping  the 
balls  of  twine  in  some  one  of  the  com- 
mercial hog  dips  before  putting  them  in 
the  binder  box.  The  balls  will  swell  a 
little,  but  this  will  not  prevent  the 
twine  from  working  through  the  bind- 
ing machinery  of  the  harvester.  Kero- 
sene is  also  vised  to  prevent  insects  from 
chewing  the  twine  bands.  It  is  probably 
not  so  lasting  in  its  effect  as  the  dip. 
We  have  not  had  personal  experience 
with  either  of  these  methods  of  prevent- 
ing grasshoppers  from  gnawing  binder 
twine  used  in  tying  cane,  kafir,  or  other 
feed,  but  have  been  told  that  the  reme- 
dies suggested  are  most  effective. 

Others  are  probably  having  the  same 
trouble  as  our  WTallace  County  reader, 
as  grasshoppers  are  unusually  numerous 
all  over  Kansas  this  season.  We  sug- 
gest that  all  twine  used  in  binding  feed 
crops  be  treated  as  suggested  in  order 
to  prevent  the  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience resulting  from  having  the  bands 
cut. 


Formalin  Treatment  of  Seed 

In  our  issue  of  August  31  we  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  treating  of 
seed  wheat  for  smut  and  told  of  the 
series  of  demonstrations  to  be  given  over 
the  state  beginning  September  2  and 
continuing  for  three  weeks.  If  you  can 
attend  one  of  these  demonstrations 
which  will  be  given  at  four  points  in 
each  of  the  thirty  counties  to  be  cov- 
ered, yoti  will  learn  how  to  treat  seed 
for  smut  in  a  way  that  will  fix  the 
details  in  your  mind  until  you  will  not 
readily  forget  them. 

We  have  described  the  formalin  treat- 
ment in  Kansas  Farmer  a  great  many 
times,  but  will  repeat  it  for  the  benefit 
of  new  subscribers  and  those  who  may 
have  forgotten.  Prepare  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde,  which  is  ordinarily  pur- 
chased under  the  trade  name  of  formalin, 
diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of  the 
formalin  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  The 
peed  should  be  cleaned  with  a  fanning 
mill  first  to  remove  the  balls  of  smut 
and  the  light,  chaffy  grains.  Where  this 
can  be  done  the  seed  can  be  treated  with 
the  solution  by  sprinkling,  spreading  the 
grain  four  or  five  inches  deep  on  a  clean 
floor  or  a  canvas.  With  a  sprinkling 
can  apply  the  solution  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  gallon  to  one  and  one-third 
bushels  of  seed.  Shovel  over  the  grain 
until  every  seed  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
then  shovel  into  a  pile  and  cover  with 
sacks  or  canvas  previously  treated  with 
the  solution,  leaving  it  covered  from  two 
to  five  hours.  The  seed  should  then  be 
sptead  out  in  thin  layers  and  dried  im- 


mediately. To  get  the  best  germination 
results  the  grain  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  treated  if  possible.  If  it  must  be  kept 
for  a  time,  store  in  clean,  dry  sacks 
that  have  previously  been  disinfected 
with  the  formaldehyde.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  germination  test  before  plant- 
ing, and  if  it  is  found  that  germination 
has  been  somewhat  reduced,  increase  the 
rate  of  planting  sufficiently  to  over- 
come it. 

If  the  seed  cannot  be  fanned,  the  safer 
method  of  treating  is  to  put  it  into  a 
tank  or  barrel  of  the  solution,  skim- 
ming off  the  smut  balls  and  light  grains 
which  will  float  on  the  surface.  In  us- 
ing this  method  keep  the  wheat  in  the 
solution  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
It  should  be  dried  and  otherwise  han- 
dled as  in  treating  by  the  sprinkling 
method. 


Veterinarians  to  Army  Service 

The  Government  is  making  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  trained  veterinarians  of 
the  country.  A  great  many  veterina- 
rians are  required  to  do  the  inspection 
work  at  packing  houses  and  other  points 
where  inspections  for  disease  must  be 
made. 

Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  men  gradu- 
ated in  veterinary  science  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  in  1918  are  now  in 
Government  service,  most  of  them  in  the 
army.  The  seventeenth  man  is  of  Ger- 
man birth  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
complete  his  naturalization,  though  he 
is  anxious  to  enlist  in  the  war  against 
Germany. 


Loan  Association  Inquiry 

E.  E.  P.,  Meade  County,  after  reading 
the  article  in  Kansas  Farmer  telling  of 
the  formation  of  farm  loan  associations, 
wrote  to  ask  whether  there  was  such  an 
organization  in  his  part  of  the  state,  as 
he  wished  to  get  some  money  cheaper 
than  8  per  cent  on  five  years'  time.  Thi3 
man  owns  220  acres  and  wants  to  buy 
160  acres  more,  but  it  will  take  $4,000 
to  pay  his  mortgage  off,  put  down  a 
well,  and  build  the  necessary  fence.  He 


lias  a  house  and  barn  and  some  live 
stock.  He  states  that  at  the  present 
time  he  is  paying  8  per  cent  interest  on 
$3,700,  which  makes  an  annual  interest 
payment  of  $296. 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  at  Wichita.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  terms 
under  which  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is 
loaning  money,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
a  member  of  a  local  farm  loan  associa- 
tion which  must  have  at  least  ten  mem- 
bers. Farmers  wishing  to  borrow  money 
through  the  Federal  Land  Bank  should 
write  to  the  bank  at  Wichita  asking  for 
full  details  on  howr  to  go  about  to  or- 
ganize a  loan  association  where  one  is 
not  already  organized.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  loaned  to  farmers  on 
very  favorable  terms,  but  a  great  many 
still  are  not  familiar  with  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  Land  Bank  Act. 


Farmers  Gain  Recognition 

The  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor recently  announced  that  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  and  the  National  Dairy  Union 
will  henceforth  be  jointly  represented  in 
the  farm  service  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  a  representative  who  will 
be  permanently  stationed  at  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service  in  Washington. 

This  will  give  the  millions  of- mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  a  voice  in 
the  campaign  which  the  Government  is 
conducting  in  behalf  of  an  adequate  and 
capable  farm  labor  supply.  The  short- 
age of  labor  is  the  most  serious  situa- 
tion confronting  the  farmer  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  As  a  result  of  the  conference 
between  the  heads  of  these  national  farm 
organizations  and  the  chief  of  the  farm 
service  section  of  the  Labor  Department, 
Howard  E.  Williams,  of  Trout,  West 
Virginia,  has  been  chosen  as  this  special 
representative  on  the  executive  staff  of 
the  employment  service  division. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  for  many  years 
a  prominent  member  of  the  National 
Grange  and  has  successfully  filled  the 


offices  of  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
state  highway  inspector,  and  director  of 
farmers'  institutes  in  West  Virginia.  He 
is  a  man  of  practical  farming,  stock, 
raising,  and  dairy  experience,  and  leaves 
a  large  agricultural  property  in  West 
Virginia  to  come  to  the  Employment 
Service.  He  went  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  the  latter  part  of  August.  The 
Employment  Service  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counsel  and  advice  in  all  mat- 
ters directly  affecting  the  farm  labor 
situation. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Williams  sup- 
plements the  co-operation  already  exist- 
ing between  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  National  Grange,  whereby  local 
granges  throughout  the  country  are  ar- 
ranging to  each  have  a  member  acting 
as  a  farm  labor  agent  of  the  Employ- 
ment Servipe,  his  principal  duty  being 
to  serve  as  the  point  of  contact  between 
all  the  members  of  his  grange  in  need 
of  farm  help  and  the  nearest  branch  of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 


Stabilize  Cottonseed  Prices 

The  feed  situation  is  such  that  a 
highly  speculative  market  is  developing 
on  cottonseed  meal  and  cake.  Owing  to 
the  great  shortage  of  feed  which  exists, 
it  is  highly  important  that  there  be  no 
profiteering  in  the  handling  of  this 
product.  The  matter  has  been  taken  Tip 
with  the  Food  Administration  by  rep- 
resentatives of  -the  organized  cottonseed 
producers  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
have  pointed  out  the  extreme  desirabil- 
ity of  stabilizing  the  prices  of  cottonseed 
and  its  by-products  during  the  next 
twelve  months  as  a  protection  not  only 
to  the  seed  producers  but  to  the  cattle 
feeders  of  the  country. 

They  have  stated  that  in  consideration 
of  the  necessities  of  the  cattle  feeders 
they  are  prepared  to  agree  that  the  price 
of  cotton  seed  shall  be  stabilized  at  the 
same  average  price  as  last  year  despite 
the  increased  cost  of  seed  production. 
The  figure  they  recommend  is  $70  for 
seed  f.  o.  b.  ears,  based  on  the  yield  of 
forty-one  gallons  per  ton  of  oil,  writli  a 
$3  reduction  for  seed  delivered  in  wagon- 
load  lots. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make 
the  price  of  seed  vary  from  $64  to  $72 
in  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  depending 
upon  the  yield  in  oil.  As  the  yield  varies 
from  zone  to  zone,  they  recommend  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  determine  the  price  of  seed  in 
the  different  zones  based  on  the  yield. 
The  zone  yielding  the  lowest  price  for 
cotton  seed  would  be  that  of  some  sec- 
tions in  Texas,  and  the  highest  points 
would  be  some  sections  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  There  wrill  be  some  neces- 
sary increase  in  the  costs  of  manufac- 
turing and  crushing  during  the  coming 
year,  owing  to  the  rise  in  materials  and 
labor. 

The  Food  Administration  is  now  con- 
sidering this  proposal,  and  has  called  a 
meeting  of  cattlemen  to  consult  in  the 
matter.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  foreign  vegetable  oils 
are  selling  from  three  to  four  cents  a 
gallon  in  the  market  less  than  cotton- 
seed oil.  and  that  unless  some  device  can 
be  found  for  stabilizing  the  price  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  it  is  likely  to  fall,  and  in 
consequence  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs 
is  likely  to  rise  accordingly.  If  the  oil 
can  not  be  held  to  the  average  price  of 
last  year,  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs  is 
likely  to  rise  to  $70  or  $80  a  ton. 

Under  the  plan  presented  the  price  of 
meal  would  range  from  $57  per  ton  in 
Texas  for  43  per  cent  protein  meal,  with 
a  variation  of  $1  for  each  unit  in  pro- 
tein, to  $53  for  36  per  cent  protein  meal 
in  the  eastern  section. 

The  representatives  of  the  producers 
include  the  commissioners  of  agriculture 
and  directors  of  markets  for  Georgia, 
Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  farmers' 
unions  from  the  various  southern  states. 


A  Pratt  County  farmer  hauled  a  wagon 
load  of  wheat  to  town  recently  that 
brought  $284.40.  There  were  no  hills 
and  the  roads  were  good,  so  he  was  able 
to  haul  140  bushels.  This  man  said  he 
could  recall-  when  such  a  load  of  wlv  at 
would  have  brought  only  about  $60. 


WELL-PLANNED  and  substantial  barns  are  necessary  in  handling 
dairy  cattle.  They  require  better  shelter  than  beef  cattle.  It  is 
possible  to  get  along  with  quite  meager  equipment,  but  as  the  busi- 
ness warrants  the  dairyman  should  plan  for  better  and  more  adequate 
housing  of  his  stock.  The  barn  here  shown  is  the  calf  barn  which  has 
been  in  use  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  for  the  past  five  years.  A 
Kansas  breeder  who  has  been  building  up  a  high-producing  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  asked  us  recently  to  suggest  a  plan  for  properly  housing  his  pure- 
bred calves,  and  we  could  not  think  of  a  better  type  of  building  for  the 
purpose  than  this  college  barn.  It  is  28A  x  65  feet  and  has  twenty-eight 
windows,  which  insures  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  It  is  twelve  feet 
from  foundation  to  plate,  and  the  ceiling  is  eight  feet  in  height.  The 
rafters  are  all  nine  feet  in  length.  The  extensions  on  the  side  walls  are 
intakes  to  the  ventilation  system. 

This  type  of  barn  could  be  arranged  to  house  eighteen  to  twenty  cows 
with  several  box  stalls  and  a  feed  room  in  addition  to  the  stanchions. 
If  used  for  cows  it  should  be  three  and  a  half  feet  wider  in  order  to  give 
plenty  of  alley  room.  This  barn  is  arranged  for  calves,  there  being  stan- 
chions on  one  side  of  a  central  alley  for  twenty-seven  calves  and  small 
pens  for  fourteen  on  the  other  side.  Across  one  end  are  three  box  stalls. 
The  floor,  gutters,  and  feed  troughs  are  of  concrete.  It  is  equipped  with 
steel  stanchions  and  partitions  throughout.  They  could  be  made  of  wood 
at  considerably  less  expense.  There  is  considerable  hay  storage  space 
above. 


September  14,  1918 

Iron  and  Steel  in  Farming 

Following  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
hardware  dealers  indicating  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
used  by  country  blacksmiths  and  in 
farming  operations,  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets made  a  survey  of  stocks  held  by 
•wholesale  hardware  dealers  and  of  their 
estimated  needs  for  six  months.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  dealers  who  fur- 
nish supplies  directly  or  through  retail 
dealers  to  country  blacksmiths  and  farm- 
ing communities.  Replies  from  some  250 
dealers  indicate  that  in  most  instances 
supplies  on  hand  to  June  1,  1918,  were 
much  less  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Many  dealers  reported  a  shortage  below 
actual  requirements  for  the  next  six 
months,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
barbed  wire,  nails,  and  other  fencing 
materials,  sheets  for  roofing  and  for 
silos,  and  steel  bars  of  a  size  suitable 
for  wagon  tires  and  farm  repair  work. 

Because  of  the  need  for  iron  and  steel 
in  war  industries  the  priorities  commit- 
tee of  the  War  Industries  Board  requires 
dealers  in  need  of  supplies  to  file  a  state- 
ment, on  blanks  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, showing  the  uses  for  which  the 
materials  are  desired.  The  committee 
then  gives  the  dealer  a  rating,  deter- 
mined by  the  essential  character  of  the 
supplies  required,  and  the  higher  ratings 
receive  the  first  attention  in  distribut- 
ing the  available  iron  and  steel. 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar 
consumed  in  this  country  is  used  in  the 
households.  So  it  is  up  to  the  women 
to  make  the  sugar  go  around. 


Handling  the  1918  Harvest 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
is  a  record  of  18,511  men  handled  by 
these  local  labor  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

-  Sixty-nine  counties  in  the  state  that 
are  served  by  county  agents,  including 
four  which  were  reported  by  chamber  of 
commerce  secretaries,  have  reported  that 
they  cleared  through  their  offices  a  total 
of  18,696  harvest  hands  which  came  from 
outside  their  counties.  These  same  coun- 
ties report  that  a  total  of  7.S02  men 
from  local  towns  and  cities  were  used, 
the  majority  of  whom  apparently  were 
"twilight  shockers,"  who  went  out  in 
squads  and  worked  for  about  three  hours 
each  night  for  several  nights.  Many  of 
these  men  worked  but  a  single  night,  a 
few  as  many  as  ten  nights,  while  some 
went  into  the  fields  for  full  days.  As 
a  direct  result  of  the  state-wide  cam- 
paign for  harvest  labor,  a  very  large 
number  of  retired  farmers  and  other 
townspeople  went  back  into  the  harvest 
this  year,  but  were  not  enumerated  in 
the  reports  as  they  did  not  register  or 
clear  through  the  county  agent  offices  or 
federal  labor  offices.  The  reports  indi- 
cate that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  women 
were  used  in  the  harvest  this  year.  This* 
might  be  a  low  estimate. 

A  large  number  of  young  boys  also 
were  used  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
original  estimate  of  Mr.  Frizell  for  90,000 
extra  harvest  hands  was  more  than  met 
■when  all  sources  of  labor  are  considered. 
The  greater  efficiency  among  farmers  in 
the  use  of  labor,  due  to  increased  cost, 
was  also  marked. 

It  was  reported  that  a  total  of  3,462 
town  men  from  those  recruited  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  City,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  went  out  into  the  harvest 
through  the  federal  labor  offices  of  those 
cities.  This  was  out  of  a  total  of  15,- 
370  men  in  these  towns  who  pledged 
themselves  to  go  if  needed.  Many  other 
towns  in  Kansas  report  that  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  city  men  signing  the 
enrollment  cards  went  out.  This  was 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  city  man  to  leave  his  home  county, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  larger  towns  ex- 
isted had  almost  no  labor  problem.  It 
is  altogether  certain,  however,  that  had 
the  harvest  situation  been  such  that  it 
could  not  have  been  handled  in  any 
other  way,  the  majority  of  the  men  who 
enlisted  would  have  gladly  fulfilled  their 
pledge. 

For  the  next  harvest  there  will  be 
need  for  every  one  of  these  volnteers 
and  more,  and  when  the  demand  comes 
there  is  no  question  but  the  city  man 
will  do  his  utmost  to  help  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  harvest  field  as  well  as  on  the  battle 
Jine.  The  town  and  city  men  who  helped 
this  year  will  help  again.  They  will 
bring  others.  More  women  will  help  as 
Seeded  and  the  Kansas  farmer,  with  re- 
newed courage,  faith  and  hope,  will 
'carry  on"  and  plant  a  record  acreage 


KANSAS  FARMER 


to  wheat  this  fall,  supremely  confident 
that  if  the  Lord  brings  a  good  harvest, 
harvesters  will  not  be  wanting. 

Price- Fixing  of  Farm  Products 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

specific  costs,  for  them  to  turn  to  a 
ratio  between  the  price  of  feeds  and  the 
price  of  milk  as  a  basis  of  price  regula- 
tion. This  resulted  in  the  acceptance 
of  what  has  been  known  as  the  Pearson 
formula. 

One  weakness  of  the  Pearson  formula 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
milk  is  the  major  factor  in  determining 
the  prices  of  many  of  the  articles  of 
cow  feed.  The  price  of  bran,  prepared 
dairy  feeds,  or  clover  hay,  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  price  of  milk.  For 
example,  a  high  price  of  milk  stimulates 
milk  production,  which  stimulates  the 
demand  for  feed,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased feed  price,  which,  according  to 
the  formula,  provides  for  a  still  higher 
milk  price.  Thus  started  on  its  upward 
course  nothing  would  stop  the  upward 
trend  of  prices  excepting  the  lack  of 
buyers  for  the  milk  at  the  ever  rising 
price.  So  far  as  has  been  learned,  the 
commission  has  not  arranged  to  take  all 
the  milk  which  is  offered  at  the  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  price 
ratio  is  narrow,  resulting  in  a  milk  price 
too  low  for  profit.  How  would  this 
affect  the  producers?  The  farmers  would 
lose  money  and  would  produce  less  milk. 
The  demand  for  dairy  feed  would  fall 
off,  and  the  price  of  feeds  would  fall. 
This,  according  to  the  Pearson  formula, 
would  call  for  a  lowering  of  the  price 
of  milk  which  would  further  depress 
milk  production  and  the  price  of  feeds, 
and  in  turn  the  price  of  milk,  even 
though  the  demand  for  milk  might  jus- 
tify a  higher  price.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Pearson  formula  possesses  elements  of 
danger  and  will  in  all  probability  fail 
to  serve  the  purpose  intended. 

The  commission  has  yet  the  problem 
of  price-fixing  to  solve.  It  is  believed 
that  after  the  excitement  of  the  present 
conflict  is  past  the  commissioners  will 
turn  to  a  careful  study  of  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  milk  demanded  at 
various  prices  and  the  character  and 
amount  of  milk  which  can  be  secured  at 
these  prices,  and  will  adjust  the  milk 
price  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply 
through  a  long  period.  In  doing  this 
they  will  need  to  take  into  account  the 
substitutes  to  which  the  consumer  may 
turn,  as  well  as  profits  in  other  types 
of  farming  to  which  the  milk  producer 
may  later  change  if  the  milk  price  is 
fixed  too  low  compared  with  other 
prices. 

Possibilities  of  Price  Commission 

The  much  talked  of  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  too  little  understood.  It  does 
not  always  work  perfectly.  It  might  be 
made  to  work  much  better  under  the 
guidance  of  a  commission  than  when 
left  to  the  free  and  unequal  bargaining 
power  of  great  distributing  corporations 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  isolated  pro- 
ducers on  the  other. 

A  properly  constituted,  permanent 
price  commission  might  inaugurate  an 
educational  program  which  would  im- 
prove the  mutual  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  producer  and  consumer  toward  each 
other,  which  would  make  each  more  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  the  other  that 
are  in  the  long  run  fundamental  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

Furthermore,  such  a  commission,  well 
informed  with  regard  to  the  facts  of 
prorduction,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion, would  form  a  desirable  medium  for 
collective  bargaining  between  the  organ- 
ized prorducers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
organized  distributors  on  the  other, 
which  appears  to  be  the  logical  outcome 
of  present  tendencies  and  which  would 
appear  to  be  desirable  wherever  large 
numbers  of  isolated  farmers  are  selling 
to  large  corporations  such  as  the  milk 
distributors  in  the  large  cities,  the  pack- 
ers and  the  grain  dealers,  and  possibly 
in  many  other  instances.  Even  where 
the  more  specific  functions  of  price-fix- 
ing are  unnecessary,  there  is  an  impor- 
tant work  for  price  commissioners  in 
studying  market  conditions  and  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  in  educating  both 
producer  and  consumer  to  rational  action. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  commission  prices  in  comparison  with 
unregulated  prices  too  much  weight 
should  not  be  given  to  the  results  of 
commissions  which  of  necessity  have  been 
organized  hastily  under  the  stress  of 
war-time  conditions.  It  will  take  time 
to  develop  good  price  commissions;  but 
what  is  so  much  worth  while  is  worth 
striving  for. 
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FORD  EFFICIENCY. 


Four  heat  conditions  scientifically  met 
by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  in  Ford  engines 

If  you  have  driven  your  Ford  very  long,  you  have  no 
doubt  met  with  a  problem,more  or  less  common  to  all  cars. 

That  is — a  tendency  of  the  engine  to  overheat.  This 
is  generally  most  noticeable  after  continued  punning  on 
low  gear. 

True,  your  thermo-syphon  cooling  system  absorbs 
much  of  the  excess  heat  of  the  combustion  chambers. 

But  your  water  cooling  system  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  absorb  and  radiate  the  heat  of  friction.  Most 
of  that  task  belongs  to  the  lubricating  oil. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  ability  of  the  lubricating  oil  to 
perform  its  function  of  minimizing  friction  and  thus  reducing  friction  heat. 

Four  common  forms  of  overheating  are  described  below.  Each  one 
traces  back  directly  to  your  oil  supply. 


(1)  Friction  Heat  on  Cylinder 

Walls.  This  is  caused  by  oil  too 
light  or  too  heavy  in  body  for  the 
Ford  engine  If  too  light,  it  fails 
to  thoroughly  separate  friction  sur- 
faces. If  too  heavy,  it  is  not  dis- 
tributed properly,  leaving  cylinder 
walls  and  bearings  partly  exposed. 
In  either  case  excess  friction  fol- 
lows.   Heat  mounts  up. 

The  body  and  character  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  "E"  are  such  that  it 
ivill  feed  readily,  distribute  thor- 
oughly and  form  a  protecting  film 
between  cylinder  walls,  pistons  and 
piston  rings. 

(2)  Excessive  Crank-Case  Heat. 
Normal  crank-case  heat  is  about 
140°  F.  But  if  the  oil  does  not 
tightly  seal  the  Ford  piston  rings, 
part  of  the  heat  of  each  explosion 
shoots  down  past  the  piston  to 
further  heat  the  oil  in  the  crank- 
case.  Crank-case  heat  may  then 
rise  40°  to  50°  higher. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  nvill  thor- 
oughly seal  the  Ford  piston  rings. 


The  heat  of  t-he  explosion  on  the 
power  stroke  is  kept  above  the 
piston,  where  it  belongs. 

(3)  Hot  Bearings.  Bearing  sur- 
faces, when  seen  through  the  micro- 
scope, show  tiny  hills  and  valleys  of 
metal.  The  oil  must  thoroughly 
fill  in  these  valleys  and  cushion  the 
peaks  or  excess  friction  will  result. 
If  not,  hot  or  burned-out  bearings 
follow. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  of  the 
correct  body  to  lubricate  the  Ford  bear- 
ing surfaces,  thus  preventing  them 
from  rubbing  against  each  other. 

(4)  Heat  Absorption  and  Radi- 
ation. On  warm  days  you  will 
sometimes  see  Fords  running  under 
overheated  conditions  due  to  the 
use  of  an  oil  of  low  quality  or 
poor  heat  radiating  ability. 

Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  are  free  from  this 
trouble,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the 
oil  to  minimize  friction  and  to  ab- 
sorb and  radiate  heat. 


The  following  test  will  show  you  the  importance  of  scientific 
lubrication  in  the  efficient  operation  of  your  Ford  engine: 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E."  You  can 
then  judge  for  yourself  the  re- 
sults in  cooler  operation,  gasoline 
economy  and  reduced  oil  con- 
sumption, to  say  nothing  of  re- 
duced carbon  deposit  and  greater 
power. 


It  will  cost  you  little  to  fill  your 
reservoir  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E."  The  garage  or  dealer  you 
trade  with  has  it,  or  can  promptly 
secure  it  for  you. 

Ask  him  to  empty  your  reservoil 
of  its  present  oil  and  fill  it  with 


Mobiloil  s 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.   Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.    If  the  dealer  has  not 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  «'E,"  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we  will  mail  you 
a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make  and  model  of  tractor. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  (or  every 
class  of  machinery.    Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
Boston 
New  York 


Philadelphia 

Kansas  Citv,  Kan. 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Dcs  Moines 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


THE  SELF-OSLING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier, 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil' 
ing  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and| 
rain-The  Splash  Oilin  s 
System  constandj 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-, 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the" 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze? 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kafir 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands  In 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.    Price  $15.00  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March   12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN. 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  cf  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  oy  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKI.V, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


A  NATIONS  STRENGTH 
IS  IN  ITS  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Eat  less  — "Wast*  nothing 
Create   a  Reserve 

AMEBICA  MUST  FEED 
10O,  OOO.  OO O  ALLIES 


The  present  household  sugar  ration— 
with  little  chance  of  increase — is  two 
pounds  a  month  in  America,  two  pounds 
in  England,  one  and  one-half  pounds  in 
France,  and  one  pound  in  Italy. 

You  can  make  emergency  repairs  of  a 
fuel  line  on  a  car  by  wrapping  it  with 
tire  tape,  varnishing  the  job  when  done. 
A  more  permanent  repair  can  be  made 
by  wrapping  the  line  with  fine  copper 
wire  which  can  then  be  soldered  over. 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

Ban  on  Sunday  Riding 


nHE  Fuel  Administration  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  people  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  exercise  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  gaso- 
line during  the  next  few  weeks  as  a 
necessary  and  practical  act  of  patriot- 
ism. It  was  the  thought  of  the  men  in 
the  Fuel  Administration  who  had  been 
laboring  with  the  problem  of  meeting 
fully  the  war  needs  for  gasoline  that 
the  greatest  measure  of  economy  could 
be  effected  with  the  least  interference 
with  the  business  of  the  country  through 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  all 
classes  of  motor  vehicles,  motor  boats, 
and  motorcycles  on  Sundays.  It  wTas 
stated  that  vehicles  operated  for  hire 
were  included.  The  following  exceptions 
are  made: 

1.  Tractors  and  motor  trucks  em- 
ployed in  actual  transportation  of 
freight. 

2.  Vehicles  of  physicians  used  in  per- 
formance of  professional  duties. 

3.  Ambulances,  fire  apparatus,  police 
patrol  wagons,  undertakers'  wagons,  and 
conveyances  used  for  funerals. 

4.  Railway  equipment  using  gasoline. 

5.  Repair  outfits  employed-  by  tele- 
phone and  public-service  companies. 

6.  Motor  vehicles  on  errands  of  neces- 
sity in  rural  communities  where  trans- 
portation by  steam  or  electricity  is  not 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  discontinuance  of 
Sunday  pleasure  riding,  the  appeal  was 
made  to  the  patriotic  men  and  women 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  undertake  voluntarily  additional  con- 
servation in  the  operation  of  their  auto- 
mobiles wherever  possible.  The  appeal 
was  made  with  the  belief  that  all  con- 
sumers of  gasoline  will  observe  the  spirit 
of  the  request,  and  if  this  result  follows, 
no  mandatory  order  governing  the  use 
of  gasoline  will  be  necessary. 

News  reports  indicate  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  following  this  appeal  the  rule 
was  very  generally  observed.  A  few 
pleasure  automobiles  were  seen,  but  the 
people  who  had  fallen  in  line  with  the 
plan  of  the  Fuel  Administration  were 
not  at  all  backward  in  letting  the  few 
slackers  know  what  they  thought  of 
them. 

In  making  this  appeal  it  is  recognized 
that  on  the  farms  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles is  largely  a  matter  of  utility  and 
efficiency.  The  farm  automobile  is  used 
to  a  very  limited  extent  for  "joy  riding" 
in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of 
that  term.  While  the  present  appeal 
has  been  made  directly  to  people  of  the 
eastern  section  of  our  country,  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  necessary  to  use  gaso- 
line as  prudently  as  possible  might  well 
be  taken  to  include  all  who  use  this  es- 
sential war  product  for  any  purpose. 


Expansion  of  Tractor  Business 

That  the  tractor  business  is  expanding 
as  rapidly  as  is  good  for  the  industry 
is  the  inference  drawn  from  comments 
of  Arnold  P.  Yerkes,  tractor  specialist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Imple- 
ment and  Tractor  Trade  Journal.  Mr. 
Yerkes  said  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture feels  that  the  tractor  industry 
is  growing  about  as  fast  as  its  good 
health  will  permit.  Last  year  the  trac- 
tor business  doubled  in  volume  over  the 
year  before.  "That  is  fast  enough  for 
any  industry  to  grow,"  said  Mr.  Yerkes, 
"especially  one  that  is  so  close  to  agri- 
culture as  the  tractor  business. 

"It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the 
right  men  should  be  the  ones  to  operate 
tractors  on  their  farms.  The  tractor  in 
wrong  hands  can  do  great  damage  to 
both  agriculture  and  the  tractor  indus- 
try. County  agents  throughout  the 
country  are  trying  to  see  that  the  farm- 
ers who  buy  tractors  are  the  farmers 
who  can  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

"So  it  is  that  the  tractor  industry 
does  not  need  a  boom.  That  would  be 
bad  for  it.  Steady,  healthy  growth  is 
the  main  thing  to  be  desired.  This  event 
at  Sal  in  i  was  probably  the  most  re- 
markable tractor  demonstration  ever 
held.  After  'looking  them  over'  one  can 
no   longer   entertain   doubt   as   to  the 


gradual  mechanical  refinement  of  most 
of  the  tractors  offered  on  the  market. 
Especially  does  one  see  plenty  of  pres- 
sure in  the  direction  of  better  motors." 


Care  of  Clutch  Band 

Where  the  clutch  of  the  tractor  is  of 
the  contracting  band  type,  there  is  some- 
times difficulty  in  making  the  band  grip 
the  drum  tight  enough  to  hold.  This  is 
not  always  due  to  the  band  being  set 
too  loosely  when  the  clutch  lever  is 
pulled  in.  It  may  be  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  oil  or  other  substances  col- 
lecting on  the  drum  beneath  the  band. 

Where  the  tractor  operator  has  diffi- 
culty in  getting  efficient  service  from  his 
clutch,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  clean 
these  bands  by  using  kerosene.  This  can 
be  poured  on  the  drum  of  the  transmis- 
sion without  any  danger  and  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  method  of  washing  out 
all  foreign  substances  between  the  two 
surfaces. 

Absolute  check  upon  efficiency  of  the 
clutch  bands  can  be  made  as  follows: 
If  the  bands  are  slipping  on  the  drum, 
this  slippage  will  produce  heat  by  fric- 
tion, so  that  if  the  drum  and  the  band 
are  warm,  this  indicates  that  the  bands 
are  not  holding  fast.  This  can  be  deter- 
mined by  holding  one's  hand  on  these 
parts  for  test. 

When  heat  is  present  under  the  above 
described  test,  the  tractor  operator 
should  first  try  to  eliminate  this  slip- 
page by  washing  the  drum  and  bands 
free  from  oil  and  dirt.  If  heat  is  still 
generated  after  this  has  been  done,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  some  adjust- 
ment upon  the  bands  themselves. — Trac- 
tor Farming. 

Gasoline  for  Pleasure  Riding 

Cutting  off  joy  riders  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  the  use  of  gasoline 
on  Sundays  resulted  in  a  good  many 
protests  against  the  Fuel  Administration. 
The  order  was  given  to  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  safe  reserve  of  gasoline 
for  war  uses.  The  issuing  of  such  an 
order  with  the  limitation  of  automobile 
production  which  has  just  been  agreed 
to  leads  us  to  realize  that  pleasure  as 
well  as  business  in  this  country  must 
be  organized  on  a  war  basis.  We  can- 
not successfully  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  victorious  conclusion  if  we 
insist  on  living  just  as  we  did  in  pre- 
war times.  Every  act  and  every  busi- 
ness operation  must  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  influence  on  our 
war  program. 

We  do  not  know  how  necessary  it 
may  be  to  conserve  our  gasoline  supply, 
but  everyone  knows  that  immense  quan- 
tities of  this  power-developing  fuel  are 
being  used  in  war  work,  not  only  on  the 
battle  line  but  in  the  essential  war  in- 
dustries. If  the  Fuel  Administration 
says,  "Cut  out  joy  riding  in  order  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  gasoline  for  Mar 
purposes,"  we  should  willingly  and  un- 
complainingly fall  into  line.  The  next 
order  may  touch  the  joy  rider  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 


Hauls  Tractor  in  Truck 

On  one  of  the  roads  leading  out  of 
Salina  a  rather  novel  sight  was  observed 
during  the  recent  tractor  demonstra- 
tion. An  auto  truck  was  hauling  home 
a  small  tractor  which  had  been  loaded 
in  the  body  of  the  car.  The  truck  was 
moving  along  at  a  fairly  rapid  speed. 


To  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
that  has  been  given  circulation,  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  join  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  no  regulations  have 
been  issued  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
oil  and  gasoline.  The  Fuel  Administra- 
tion has  urged  that  wasteful  practices 
in  the  use  of  oil  and  gasoline  be  stopped 
and  all  reasonable  and  proper  measures 
of  conservation  be  observed.  No  limita- 
tion, however,  has  thus  far  been  placed 
on  the  sale  of  these  products. 


We  must  learn  from  this  war  that  a 
man's  soul  cannot  grow  fat  while  a  neigh- 
bor's body  grows  lean. — Estey. 
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10,000 Miles 
k    \Guarantee  on 


'  m  W" 


BrictsonTires 


A  Bpeoific  10,000  mile  written  1 
guarantee  tor  every  Brictsoi*  I 
Tire  user.  Tire  econoni>  and  | 
[  protection  against  puncture., 
[  blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict 
son  Tires  are  rut   oil  t»nd| 
gasoline  proof  and  wondei 
full  y  resi  hent  and  easy  r  i  d  i  n  &. 
TRY  BRICTSON  TIRL^ 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

'Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful | 
service  qualities  of  Brictaon  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.  Don't  pay  unleaa  satisfied.  _ 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial  | 
Plan  and  deacriptf ve  book. 
r  The  Brlctson  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  102-98  I 
fclOlS  W.Q.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


CASH • BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.  Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OTTAWA  KEROSENE  engines 


Latest  design.*  Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable, 
f  Massive.  Bailt  to  (So  hard ,  heavy  work- to  give  lasting 
'  service.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.  Pulls  2S  to  50%  mora 
I  H-P.  than  rated.  6hipped  on  three 
months'  trial.  Easy  terms.  Size* 
1M  to  22  H-P.  10- Year 
t  Guarantee.  Book 
free  —  postal  gets  it.    .^S^eX  \ 

V*oO*\ 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

56 1  King  St.,      Ottawa,  Kara. 


WITT. 

Kero-QH  Engines  - 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P. --Select  Your  Own1 

Terma  --  Direct-f  rom-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order— Save  S15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bitr  new  cataiog,"How  to  Judse 
Engines"  FREE—  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

(writ,  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

(Today  I  Oakland  Ave.,  Kiaui  City,  Mo. 

I       * '  |efK)  Empire  Bid*,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Nb»90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


m-29  Swsep  Feed 
Grinder 


A  A  A. op  Galvanized' 


ISteel  Wind  Mill 


We  manufacture  all  eizes  and 
etyles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  Hat. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regular  Piping 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 

24  years  on  the  market.  Last 
longer.  Use  less  fuel.  Easy  to 
install.     Send  for  full  catalog  and 

BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS 

224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  low* 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 
Write  for  Price  and  Free  Sample. 

DOLESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

14  So.  LaSalle  St.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Plant :  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


g|  Brer  Tatcr" 

and  qarden  vfas^ 


dyou- 


V.  S.  Pood  Administration. 
Br'er  Tater  ain't  skeerin'  up  a 
ghos'  wen  he  say  we  alls  mus'  eat 
less  wheat  en  less  meat  en  save  all 
de  fat  en  sugar  we  kin.  We  has  jist 
got  ter  feed  dat  big  array  er  fightin' 
sojer  boys,  en  we  kin  do  hit  by  eatin* 
right  smart  mo'  taters  en  garden  sas3 
en  eatin'  mo'  fish  en  game  'stid  er 
pork  and  beef.  Ef  we  alls  don't 
gin  ter  feed  dem  sojers  right  now 
■we'll  be  feedin'  somebody  'fo'  long 
en  it  won't  be  us. 


Kafir  grains  are  increasing  in  produc- 
tion in  this  country  with  astonishing 
speed.  The  crop  of  53.85S.000  bushels 
in  1916  increased  to  75,866.000  bushels 
in  1917  and  the  prospect  for  1918,  based 
on  the  conditions  of  .Tilly  1 ,  is  a  crop  of 
110,005.000  bushels,  or  more  than  twice 
the  crop  of  two  years  ago. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


United  Action  by  Farmers 


T  A  nation-wide  meeting  of  farm- 
ers held  in  Washington  August  29 
at  the  call  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  Gifford 
Pincbot  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  unity  of  action  on  the  part 
of  farmers  in  demanding  justice  and  rec- 
ognition and  a  proportionate  part  in  the 
national  life.  The  speaker  maintained 
that  agriculture  has  not  and  is  not  now 
being  given  a  proper  voice  as  a  partner 
in  directing  the  great  task  of  winning 
the  war.  He  pointed  out  that  the  coun- 
try people  of  America  are  facing  the 
greatest  moment  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican country  life.  Three  great  tasks  lie 
before  them.  The  first  is  that  in  which 
all  our  resources  and  all  our  man  and 
woman  power  must  be  employed  —  the 
winning  of  the  great  war  as  speedily 
and  as  completely  as  human  strength 
and  will  can  win  it.>  "Other  men  start 
wars,"  said  Mr.  Pinchot,  "but  farmers 
finish  them.  No  negotiated  settlement, 
half  victory  and  half  defeat,  will  satisfy 
the  country  men  and  women  who  have 
sent  their  sons  to  war  and  least  of  all 
the  men  and  women  whose  sons  will  not 
come  back.  A  draw  means  another 
fight.    This  war  must  be  the  last. 

"The  second  great  task  of  the  farmers 
of  America  is  to  grow  such  a  crop  in 
1919  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before. 
We  must  have  not  only  enough  to  feed 
our  boys  in  France  and  ourselves  at 
home,  not  only  enough  to  sustain  and 
keep  high  the  strength  and  fighting 
spirit  of  our  Allies,  but  we  must  fill  up 
the  depleted  granaries  of  our  land,  and 
guarantee  our  country  against  the 
scarcity  (or  worse)  which  a  single  short 
crop  would  bring  upon  us.  There  was 
never  a  greater  duty  laid  upon  any  body 
of  men  and  women  than  the  duty  of 
growing  the  food  without  which  we  can- 
not win  this  war. 

"No  matter  how  completely  the  farmer 
has  been  barred  from  partnership  in  the 
great  task  of  winning  the  war;  no  mat- 
ter how  he  has  suffered,  or  is  to  suffer, 
from  the  exactions  of  the  middleman,  the 
packer,  and  the  miller;  no  matter  what 
justice  has  been  or  will  be  denied  him  in 
the  matter  of  farm  machinery,  fertiliz- 
ers, and  supplies;  no  matter  whether  the 
Government  has  done  or  has  failed  to 
do  its  duty  by  the  farmers — there  is  no 
question  that  the  farmers  will  do  their 
duty  by  the  nation  and  the  war  to  the 
limit  of  their  power.  No  neglect  of  the 
farmers  will  make  them  neglect  our  boys 
in  France.  The  greatest  crop  ever 
grown  is  ahead  of  us,  and  its  growing 
will  be  due'  to  the  high  patriotism  and 
hard  work  of  the  American  farmer,  and 
nothing  else. 

"The  world  war  is  remaking  the  world. 
In  the  new  order  which  is  being  rough- 
east  on  the  anvil  of  war  and  is  to  be 
shaped  and  finished  on  the  anvil  of 
peace,  the  country  people  of  America 
must  rise  to  a  new  position  or  sink  back 
into  the  old.  It  is  for  them  to  say 
which. 

"For  nearly  half  a  century  after  the 
war  between  the  states  the  Government 
of  America  was  dominated,  and  its  laws 
were  drawn  and  passed,  in  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  business 
man.  The  farmer,  except  just  before 
election,  was  left  out.  More  recently 
the  domination  of  business  has  begun  to 
be  disputed  by  the  organized  wage  earn- 
ers who,  representing  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  people  as  compared  with  the 
farmer,  draw  their  power  from  their 
admirable  organization.  Organized  labor 
began  to  ask  for  and  to  get  what  it 
wanted,  but  still  the  farmer  was  left 
out. 

"When  the  great  war  came  on,  it  was 
the  manufacturer  and  business  man  and 
the  organized  wage  earner  that  loomed 
large  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  and 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  war  was 
given  in  charge.  The  farmer  continued 
to  be  left  out.  Although,  according  to 
the  census  of  the  United  States,  one  out 
of  every  two  Americans  live  in  the  coun- 
try; although  every  signboard  in  Amer- 
ica has  carried  the  slogan  that  "Food 
will  win  the  war,"  although  Government 
officials,  metropolitan  newspapers,  and  a 
swarm  of  lesser  fry  have  wasted  tona 
of  paper  and  millions  of  words  in  ad- 
vice and  exhortations  to  the  farmer,  as- 
suring him  that  without  his  help  the 
war  was  lost,  still  in  all  matters  which 
had  to  do  with  its  conduct  and  direc- 
tion, no  partnership  was  offered,  and 
none  was  allowed  when  it  was  asked 
for  by  the  fifty  million  country  people 
of  America.  The  farmer  was  left  out, 
and  he  is  left  out  yet. 

"Is  the  most  honorable  and  necessary 


of  human  industries  to  be  left  out  in 
the  reconstruction  after  the  war?  The 
farmers  themselves  must  decide.  If  they 
elect  to  remain  divided  into  little  sep- 
arate groups,  if  they  prefer  to  perpetu- 
ate the  disorganization  and  disunion 
which  in  the  past  has  brought  them 
nothing  but  weakness  and  neglect,  it  is 
within  their  power  and  their  right.  If 
they  choose  t©  see  policies  adopted,  laws 
made,  and  great  decisions  imposed  upon 
them  by  minorities,  they  have  but  to 
remain  weak  and  divided  and  these 
things  will  be  repeated  in  abundant 
measure. 

"But  if  weakness  and  neglect  are  not 
good  enough  for  the  farmers  of  America, 
if  in  the  new  civilization  which  is  dawn- 
ing they  want  power  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  a  fairer  share  in  the 
wealth  they  create,  and  the  just  recog- 
nition which  indispensable  services  should 
properly  command,  then  there  is  work 
to  be  done  and  to  be  done  now. 

"This  is  the  third  great  task.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  We  know  that  we 
shall  win  the  war  and  we  hope  that  vic- 
tory will  come  soon.  But  if  by  ill  for- 
tune it  should  be  postponed  two  years, 


or  three,  or  four,  still  the  time  is  all 
too  short  for  the  farmers  of  America, 
while  doing  all  they  can  to  win  the  war, 
to  prepare  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
complete  control  of  our  country  and  our 
Government  by  the  city  man  and  the 
city  mind.  I  hope  that  this  body  of 
American  farmers,  the  most  representa- 
tive ever  assembled,  will  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  great  committee,  which 
shall  include  all  kinds  of  farming  and 
every  state,  to  examine  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  farmer  is  now, 
what  it  ought  to  be  after  the  war,  and 
how  best  to  bring  it  about,  all  in  the 
broadest  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
without  class,  sectional,  or  selfish  bias 
of  any  kind.  The  farmers  should  have 
their  say  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
America. 

"The  farmers  have  not  had  justice. 
For  the  last  half  century  they  have  been 
content  to  sit  in  the  background  and 
hold  their  peace.  They  have  not  had 
justice  because  they  were  not  organized 
to  get  it.  They  have  not  stood  united — 
divided  they  have  fallen.  If  the  old 
divisions  and  weakness  are  allowed  to 
continue  there  will  be  as  little  justice 
in  the  future  as  the  past.  But  if  we 
get  together,  if  we  demand  with  one 
voice,  as  the  wage  earners  do,  what  our 
position  and  our  services  rightly  entitle 
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us  to,  and  no  more,  then  no  man  and 
no  combination  of  men  in  America  is 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  from  us. 

"We  do  not  ask  for  more  than  is  prop- 
erly ours.  We  raise  no  issue  of  class 
against  class.  But  we  do  demand  that 
the  men  and  women  who  feed  and  clothe 
this  nation  shall  have  a  voice  in  its 
affairs  iu  reasonable  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  their  power. 

"In  your  lifetime  and  mine  no  such 
opportunity  has  come  to  the  country 
people  of  America.  Not  in  our  lifetime 
or  the  lifetime  of  our  children  will  it 
come  again.  If  we  throw  this  chance 
away,  for  another  half  century  we  shall 
see  the  continued  domination  of  our 
vital  interests  by  men  who  neither 
rightly  understand  nor  justly  estimate 
the  position  and  the  services  of  the 
American  farmer.  Will  the  farmers  of 
America  act  together  for  justice  and 
recognition  and  a  proportionate  part  in 
the  national  life?  Unless  we  say  'yes' 
before  the  war  is  over,  the  final  answer 
will  be  'no.' " 


Naval  officers  and  their  families  who 
buy  at  eommissary  stores  have  gone  on 
the  honor  system  of  sugar  purchase  es- 
tablished by  the  Food  Administration 
for  civilians. 


ELECTRIC  PLANTS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 
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A  Real  Line  of  Electrical  Power  Plants 

Only  One  Size  is  Right  for 
Your  Needs 

No  guesswork;  no  uncertainty.  Consolidated  Dealers  can 
furnish  you  the  proper  size  Electric  Power  and  Lighting 
Plants  for  your  needs.  Neither  too  big  nor  too  small. 
Every  size  guaranteed  absolutely.  No  one  size  will  do 
everything.    You  get  big  value  in  any  size  you  buy. 

STANDARD  DESIGN 

Absolutely  no  "freak"  features,  no  "bunk"  about  wonderful  new 
ideas.  Standardized  quantity  production.  Every  model  a  per- 
fect finished  product,  with  the  test  of  time  behind  it.  Built  in 
both  AUTOMATIC  and  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  types,  completely 
equipt. 

You  Can  Use  Electricity  Like  the  City  Man  If  Your  Plant  Is  a 

Consolidated 

Sizes  (300  watt)  15-20  lights  and  larger.  Every  practical  requirement 
taken  care  of.  A  size  for  home  lighting  to  big  plants  for  towns  and  villages. 

Absolutely  the  least  expensive  on  a  basis  of  first  cost  per  watt  of  cur- 
rent delivered,  and  of  upkeep  and  of  operating  costs. 

Four  cycle,  water-cooled  engines,  equipt  with  real  carburetors  and  prop- 
erly balanced  generators  and  batteries. 


Electric  Governors — Every  plant  of  the 
Consolidated  Line  is  equipped  with  elec- 
tric governor.  The  only  type  of  governor 
really  protecting  the  battery  against  high 
charging  and  keeping  the  voltage  up  un- 
der heavy  loads.  Governors  act  inde- 
independently  of  engine.  Absolutely  ac- 
curate. Stewart-Warner  Vacuum  Gaso- 
line Supply  System,  and  every  modern 
feature. 


Dealers — The  farmer  is  in  the  market 
now  for  the  right  Electric  Lighting 
Plant,  and  you  can  sell  him  if  you  have 
the  goods.  Tie  up  with  the  Consolidated 
Line  and  count  upon  a  substantial  grow- 
ing business.  These  Electric  Plants  are 
practical,  reliable  and  proven,  a  stand- 
ard product  in  every  particular. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  literature, 
full  details,  and  our  splendid  proposi- 
tion to  "live  wire"  dealers. 
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Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
"Information  for  Practical  Men." 


United  Electric  Company 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


CONSOLIDATED    UTILITIES  CORPORATION 

CHIC        CO.        ILLINOIS   m  ~— . 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  By.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


OTTA  WA,  /CANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering.  Addrese  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


CROCHETED. 
CAMISOLE.  COWN... 
CORWT  COVER  YOKES 
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Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,   postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FABMBB, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Span  of  Life 

"He  died  in  harness,  poor  chap." 

"Yes,  and,  by  the  way,  did  you  ever 
notice  how  much  like  a  harness  life  is? 
There  are  the  traces  of  care,  lines  of 
trouble,  bits  of  good  fortune,  and 
breaches  of  faith.  Also  tongues  must  be 
bridled,  passions  curbed,  and  everybody 
has  to  tug  to  pull  through."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

Serve  very  ripe  sweet  peaches,  pears 
and  figs  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
or  with  cream  whipped  up  with  a  little 
white  corn  syrup  or  honey. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 

ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 

Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


The  Child's  Food 


HE  child's  digestive  organs  are  no 
more  capable  of  dealing  with  all 
foods  that  grown  people  eat  than 
are  the  bones,  muscles,  and  brain 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  grown  peo- 
ple," says  Mrs.  Max  West  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  in  her  new  bulletin  entitled 
''Child  Care."  "The  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, like  other  organs  of  the  body, 
must  be  gradually  trained  to  harder 
work  until  by  slow  degrees  they  become 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  foods  eaten 
by  adults.  An  important  part  of  the 
feeding  of  children  lies  in  the  selection 
of  certain  foods  for  this  training. 

"It  is  a  serious  error  to  assume  that 
a  child's  special  dietary  needs  can  al- 
ways be  adequately  supplied  by  the 
foods  appearing  on  the  family  table  and 
that  the  methods  of  preparing  and  cook- 
ing them  are  always  suitable  for  chil- 
dren, for  many  articles  which  may  be 
digested  by  adults,  such  as  baked  beans, 
boiled  cabbage,  pastry,  fritters,  and 
fried  food,  and  certain  metnods  of  cook- 
ing for  grown  persons  are  distinctly  bad 
for  children." 

For  the  child  under  school  age,  the 
bulletin  referred  to  suggests  certain 
foods  which  are  simple,  easy  to  prepare, 
of  sufficient  variety,  and  when  well  pre- 
pared taste  good.  For  breakfast  the 
following  are  recommended :  Orange — 
juice  only  for  the  youngest  children, 
farina  with  milk,  bread  and  butter;  apple 
sauce,  oatmeal  with  milk,  toast  and  but- 
ter; stewed  prunes — pulp  only  for  the 
youngest  children,  eornmeal  mush  and 
milk,  toast  and  butter;  baked  pears — 
pulp  only  for  the  youngest  children,  milk 
toast  with  grated  yolk  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  and  cocoa;  or,  apple — scraped  for 
very  little  children,  toast,  and  hot  milk. 

These  breakfasts  might  well  be  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  soft-boiled  or 
coddled  eggs.  Coddled  eggs  are  prepared 
as  follows :  Allow  a  cupful  of  water  to 
each  egg,  bring  the  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  put  in 
the  eggs,  cover  the  dish  closely,  and 
leave  the  eggs  in  the  water  for  about 
seven  minutes.  Good  results  can  also 
be  obtained  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
the  eggs,  if  the  same  dish  with  the  same 
amount  of  water  is  always  used,  but 
each  cook  must  make  her  own  rules,  for 
eggs  differ  in  weight  and  also  in  tem- 
perature at  the  time  the  cooking  begins. 
Whites  of  hard-cooked  eggs  are  not  suit- 
able for  a  young  child  nor  for  any  child 
unless  they  are  finely  chopped  or  unless 
the  child  can  be  made  to  chew  them  well. 

For  dinner  some  good  combinations 
are :  Meat  soup,  egg  on  toast,  string 
beans,  and  rice  pudding;  roast  beef, 
baked  potatoes,  asparagus,  bread  and 
jelly;  creamed  potatoes,  green  peas, 
stewed  plums  with  thin  cereal -milk  pud- 
ding; or,  boiled  meat  cakes,  grits, 
creamed  carrots,  bread,  butter,  and  sugar 
sandwiches.  Boiled  potatoes  may  also 
be  given,  and  boiled  rice  with  honey  or 
syrup  makes  a  good  dessert. 

For  supper  the  following  may  be 
served :  Baked  potatoes  with  cream  and 
salt  or  with  milk  gravy,  cookies;  bread 
and  milk,  apple  sauce,  and  sponge  cake; 
potato-milk  soup,  bread  and  butter,  mar- 
malade sandwiches;  graham  crackers  and 
milk,  baked  custard;  milk  toast,  stewed 
peaches,  cup  cake;  or  celery-milk  soup, 
toast,  floating  island. 

In  each  day's  meals  enough  milk 
should  be  given  in  some  form  to  make 
up  the  required  daily  amount,  which  is 
about  a  quart  for  each  child.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  evening  meal  very 
late  during  the  strenuous  work  of  spring 
and  summer,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  children  a  simple  supper  by  them- 
selves and  not  require  them  to  wait 
until  the  men  have  come  from  the  fields 
and  the  evening  chores  are  all  done. 
Even  if  they  want  a  piece  when  the 
family  eat,  it  will  be  better  than  eating 
a  hearty  meal  just  at  bedtime. 


To  Our  Girls 

Our   country    gives   the   sons   that   she  has 
treasured 

To  suffer — and  to  die,  perhaps — for  you. 
By  God's  own  standards  let  your  gifts  be 
measured 

And,   to  their   highest,   hold  your  cham- 
pions true. 

To  keep  our  country  free,  our  children  fear- 
less, 

Our  women  clean,  they  face  the  hell  of 
war. 

Arm  them  with  memories  pure  to  courage 
peerless ! 

Give  them  a  womanhood  worth  dying  for! 
— Amelia  Josephine  Burr  of  The  Vigilantes. 


How  to  Use  Syrup  and  Honey 

Most  of  the  failures  in  using  corn 
syrup  or  honey  in  recipes  that  call  for 
sugar,  according  to  Miss  A.  L.  Marlatt 
of  the  home  economics  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have  been 
because  allowance  was  not  made  for  the 
liquid  substitute.  In  a  recipe  calling  for 
sugar,  Miss  Marlatt  says  that  one  cup- 
ful of  honey  or  one  and  two-thirds  cup- 
fuls  of  corn  syrup  should  be  used  for 
each  cupful  of  sugar.  The  liquid  called 
for  in  the  recipe  should  be  reduced  one- 
fourth  cupful  for  every  cupful  of  honey 
or  syrup  substituted. 

Honey  is  acid.  For  that  reason  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  should  be  added 
to  the  recipe  for  each  .cupful  of  honey. 
If  the  recipe  calls  for  baking  powder, 
the  amount  of  baking  powder  should  be 
reduced  one-half  teaspoonful  for  each 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  used. 


The  Silverfish  Moth 

The  silverfish,  or  "slicker,"  is  that 
small,  wingless,  glistening,  silver  or  pearl 
gray  insect  with  three  long  tail-like  ap- 
pendages, that  one  finds  when  books, 
papers,  clothing,  etc.,  are  fuddenly 
moved.  Because  the  silverfish  always 
shuns  the  light  and  has  the  ability  to 
run  very  rapidly  to  places  of  conceal- 
ment, it  is  not  often  seen  and  may  be- 
come very  abundant  and  cause  consid- 
erable injury  before  its  presence  is  noted. 
It  often  causes  serious  damage  to  books, 
clothing,  and  other  stored  and  house- 
hold objects  while  attempting  to  get  at 
the  starch  or  glue  in  them. 

Frequently  it  gnaws  off  the  white 
label  slips  glued  on  the  backs  of  books 
or  eats  the  paste  which  holds  the  bind- 
ings in  place.  The  silverfish  also  will 
eat  any  starched  clothing,  linens,  or  lace 
or  muslin  curtains,  and  has  been  known 
to  do  very  serious  damage  to  silks  which 
had  probably  been  stiffened  with  siz- 
ing. Sometimes  it  eats  the  paste  from 
the  back  of  wall  paper  and  causes  the 
wall  paper  to  scale  off.  The  pest  has 
been  reported  feeding  upon  carpets  and 
plush  coverings  of  furniture.  It  does 
little  injury,  however,  to  objects  in  daily 
use  or  to  those  kept  in  a  dry,  light  place. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  Farmers'  Bulletin  902.  rec- 
ommends frequent  airing  of  clothing, 
sprinkling  pyrethrum  insect  powder  on 
book  shelves  or  about  objects  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  placing  pieces  of  cardboard 
covered  with  a  thin  boiled  starch  paste 
poisoned  with  white  arsenic  where  these 
insects  congregate,  as  the  best  measures 
for  controlling  them.  In  making  the 
paste  the  following  formula  should  be 
used:  Flour,  one  pint;  powdered  white 
arsenic,  one-half  to  three-fourths  ounce; 
water.  The  arsenic  should  be  added  to 
the  flour  and  sufficient  water  used  to 
make  a  thin  paste  by  boiling.  Complete 
relief  has  been  secured  by  this  measure. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
arsenic,  the  poison  paste,  and  the  pois- 
oned bits  of  cardboard  where  young  chil- 
dren will  not  get  hold  of  them. 


Well  made  cane  syrup  can  be  used  to 
take  the  place  of  sugar  even  in  coffee  or 
cocoa. 


Let  the  Mirror  Answer 

The  matter  of  dress  is  one  of  the 
minor  problems  of  life,  but  it  is  an 
ever-present  one  and  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  demands  much  attention.  Since 
the  clothing  is  an  expression  of  the 
wearer's  individuality,  we  are  in  some 
measure  judged  by  the  garments  we 
wear,  The  following  questions  from  a 
card  which  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  to 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8941 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  The  first  days  of  school 
in  the  fall  are  usually  quite  warm  and 
continue  to  be  so  almost  until  the  holidays, 
so  it  is  quite  practical  to  dress  the  children 
in  tub  clothes  which  are  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  The  dress  buttons  from  V-neck  to 
hem  at  center  front,  and  a  slightly  rolled 
collar  adds  the  relieving  touch  of  white. 
The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into  turned- 
back  cuffs  of  the  same.  The  sHcirt  has 
three  gores  and  is  gathered  all  around.  No. 
8934 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26  and 
28  inches  waist  measure.  Designers  are 
using  all  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
ways  to  comply  with  the  Government  re- 
quests for  the  saving  of  material.  The  new 
skirts  are  very  narrow  but  not  too  much  so 
for  comfort.  The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt 
is  straight,  and  the  closing  is  at  the  left 
side  front  under  a  tuck.  There  is  a  fancy 
pocket  at  the  other  side  to  balance.  The 
wide  belt  is  cut  a  trifle  deeper  at  the  front 
and  is  trimmed  with  buttons.  No.  8945— 
Ladies'  and  Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  IS 
and  18  years  and  3fi,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The  chic  new  pointed  tunic  is 
the  feature  of  this  early  fall  dress.  The 
front  tunic  section  is  cleverly  cut  in  one 
with  the  right  side  of  the  waist.  The 
pointed  back  section  is  joined  to  the  front 
section  at  the  seam  over  the  hip,  and  is 
gathered  at  the  waistline  to  the  back  of 
the  waist.  The  one-piece  skirt  is  straight 
at  the  lower  edge  and  is  gathered  all 
around  at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 


No.  8503 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  35 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Shoulder  edges 
of  front  extend  over  front  in  yoke  effect. 
No.  8518 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Long  sleeves  may 
be  made  with  or  without  the  deep  cuffs.  No. 
8497 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  The  dress  is  in  one  piece, 
with  box-plait  closing. 
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girls  all  over  the  country,  are  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration: 
I)o  My  Clothes — 

Dress  me  for  my  job? 

Tell  everybody  what  time  I  got  up 
this  morning? 

Emphasize  my  good  points,  in  color, 
line,  and  material? 

Display  good  judgment — or  the  price 
I  paid  for  them  ? 

Show  a  feeling  for  true  simplicity — or 
slavery  to  fashion? 
In  Short — 

Do  my  clothes  fit  my  standards  of 
lrfe? 

Did  the  girl  who  made  or  sold  them 
have  a  square  deal? 

Fruit  Leather 

Now  is  the  time  to  revive  such  old- 
fashioned  delights  as  fruit  "leather"  and 
fruit  paste.  "Leather"  may  be  made 
from  berries,  cherries,  figs,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  blue  plums.  Over-ripe 
peaches  and  apricots  are  best  for  leather 
and  all  fruits  should  be  thoroughly  ripe. 
Mash  to  a  pulp,  spread  on  lightly  oiled 
platters  and  dry  in  the  sun  or  the  dryer. 
When  dry,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  roll  up 
like  a  jelly  roll,  cut  in  slices,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  pack  away  in  jars  or 
very  tight  boxes  lined  with  wax  paper. 

Peaches  or  half-and-half  peaches  and 
figs  make  delicious  leather  and  need 
only  a  sprinkling  of  sugar. 

Serve  this  leather  in  winter  instead  of 
candy  or  with  cream  cheese  and  nuts 
for  dessert.  Fruit  leather  may  be  soaked 
in  water  and  used  for  pies,  shortcake, 
puddings  and  sauces.  When  intended  for 
this  purpose  omit  the  sugar. 
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Christmas  Buying 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
Advisory  Commission  have  received  in- 
quiries as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  Christmas  buying.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  anxious  to 
know  at  this  time  the  recommendations 
the  Government  will  make,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  plan  intelligently  for  their 
Christmas  stocks. 

The  Council  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission have  announced  that  it  is  their 
belief  that  Christmas  giving^  which  in- 
volves the  purchase  of  gifts'"  should  be 
discouraged  as  relieving  to  that  extent 
the  present  heavy  burden  placed  upon 
labor,  transportation,  and  other  resources 
of  the  nation  and  also  as  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  policy  of  thrift  and  econ- 
omy previously  urged  upon  the  country. 


Saving  Sugar  in  Canning 

"Keep  canning,  sugar  or  no  sugar,"  is 
the  slogan  for  the  next  sixty  days.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  practice  will  be  to 
can  fruits  by  the  cold  pack  method, 
without  sugar.  Apples,  berries,  peaches, 
pears,  pineapple  and  plums  are  the  fall 
fruits  which  are  recommended  for  cold 
pack  canning. 

Another  way  of  saving  sugar  in  can- 
ning is  to  use  corn  syrups.  Home  eco- 
nomics workers  recommend  for  mildly 
acid  fruits  one  cupful  white  corn  syrup, 
one-half  cupful  sugar,  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  water;  for  acid  fruits,  one-fourth 
cupful  sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  white 
corn  syrup,  three-fourths  cupful  water; 
for  sour  fruits,  one-half  cupful  sugar, 
one  cupful  white  corn  syrup,  three  cup- 
fuls water.  For  a  thin  syrup  boil  one 
minute;  for  a  medium  syrup  boil  five 
minutes;  for  a  thick  syrup,  boil  eight  to 
ten  minutes. 


Five  Canning  Quirks 

Cracked  fruit  jars  and  old  sealer  tops 
are  the  right  combination  for  keeping 
cereals  and  dried  fruits  free  from  insects 
and  dampness.  Did  you  ever  try  them 
for  storing  garden  seeds?  Don't  throw 
away  the  old  jars. 

Vegetables  that  are  too  old  for  the 
table  are  much  too  old  for  canning.  Ap- 


ply the  cold  pack  method  in  time  if  you 
want  to  save  your  garden  until  next 
winter. 

If  you  make  jam  instead  of  jelly  this 
year  you  will  save  sugar,  use  all  the 
fruit  instead  of  just  the  juice,  and  have 
more  sweet  stuff  to  spread  on  bread 
next  winter.  The  jam  will  still  be  jam 
with  much  less  sugar  than  you  usually 
put  in  it,  but  jelly  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  or  it  isn't  jelly. 

The  thick  ribs  of  Swiss  chards  make 
an  excellent  imitation  of  creamed  aspar- 
agus. Can  the  leaves  of  the  chard  sep- 
arately for  greens. 

Bottles  thoroughly  sterilized  are  better 
economy  than  fruit  jars  when  you  are 
canning  fruit  juices.  If  the  juice  has 
been  well  boiled  down,  bottles  will  hold 
enough  juice  to  flavor  a  large  quantity 
of  drink  or  dessert.  Seal  the  bottles 
with  paraffin. 

One  of  Two  Things 

"When  a  man  has  a  rip  in  his  coat 
and  only  three  buttons  on  his  vest," 
wrote  a  western  sage,  "he  should  do  one 
of  two  things — either  get  married  or  get 
divorced." — Everybody's. 

Wisconsin  Corn  Bread 

3  cupfuls  corn  meal  mush 
%  cupful  water 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  fat 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  cake  yeast 
Flour 

Mix  yeast  in  lukewarm  water.  Add 
sugar,  fat,  and  salt.  Stir  in  mush  and 
one  cupful  flour.  Allow  this  mixture  to 
rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  add 
enough  flour  to  knead,  let  rise  until  mix- 
ture is  double  its  original  size,  knead 
down,  form  into  loaves,  and  when  these 
have  doubled  in  size,  bake.  This  mix- 
ture may  also  be  used  for  rolls.  White 
corn  meal  is  particularly  desirable  for 
this  bread.  The  mush  is  prepared  by 
cooking  one  part  corn  meal  in  two  parts 
boiling  water  for  several  hours  in  a 
double  boiler. 


Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Cheese 

Arrange  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  or  boiled 
potatoes  in  a  greased  baking  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Repeat  un- 
til the  dish  is  nearly  full.  Pour  milk 
over  the  whole,  about  one-half  cupful  to 
every  three  potatoes.  Skim  milk  may 
be  used.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
done.  The  length  of  time  required  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  potatoes  are  raw 
or  boiled  and  whether  the  baking  dish 
used  is  deep  or  shallow.  Boiled  potatoes 
baked  in  a  shallow  dish  will  take  only 
twenty  minutes.  Raw  potatoes  in  a  deep 
dish  mav  take  as  much  as  an  hour  and 
a  half. 


Don't  you  prefer  short  sleeves  for 
kitchen  wear?  Personally  we  always 
feel  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to 
shove  long  sleeves  back  out  of  the  way, 
and  if  we  do  refrain  from  wrinkling  a 
freshly-ironed  dress  in  this  way  the 
sleeves  are  the  first  part  of  the  dress 
to  get  soiled.  Even  in  winter  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  getting  cold  in  the 
average  kitchen. 


Remember  when  selecting  your  wheat 
flour  substitutes  that  corn  meal  does  not 
keep  well  in  summer,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  wiser  to  buy  it  in  small  amounts. 
Corn  flour,  because  it  contains  less  mois- 
ture, can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time. 


Drying  fruit  concentrates  the  sugar, 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  some  fruits  is 
over  50  per  cent.  Dried  fruits  make  ex- 
cellent jam,  pickles,  salads  and  ice  cream, 
and  when  eaten  as  stewed  fruit  need  less 
sugar  than  fresh  fruit.  Select  the  sweet- 
est fruits  for  drying. 


Watermelon  preserves  require  so  much 
sugar  that  it  is  better  not  to  make  that 
particular  brand  this  year. 


Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.09  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Interesting  War  Items 


|NLY  persons  in  the  military  ser- 
vice who  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  organization  flying  a  service 
flag  should  be  represented  on  this 
flag.  Persons  who  have  no  personal  con- 
nection with  the  organization  should  not 
be  represented  merely  because  of  some 
relationship  to  other  persons  who  are 
members.  This  is  the  rule  with  regard 
to  representation  on  the  service  flag  of 
any  organization,  whether  it  be  a  church, 
club,  lodge,  society,  community,  or  busi- 
ness concern,  as  given  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Nathan  William  MacChesney,  judge  ad- 
vocate of  the  Central  Department  of  the 
National  Army,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Cherry,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hubbell, 
Nebraska. 

Since  the  stars  on  the  flag  indicate  to 
the  world  how  many  persons  have  gone 
forth  from  that  home,  or  that  family, 
or  that  organization,  into  the  country's 
military  or  naval  service  in  this  war, 
Mr.  MacChesney  says  it  is  manifest  that 
the  organization  ought  not  to  claim 
credit  for  a  greater  contribution  than  it 
has  actually  made  to  the  nation's  cause 
by  placing  stars  on  its  flag  for  persons 
who  have  no  direct  connection  with  it. 


Learning  to  Dodge  Shrapnel 

"When  we  came  across  I  supposed-  a 
fellow  over  here  was  just, the  same  as 
dead,"  writes  a  Kansas  boy.  from 
France,  according  to  the  Hutchinson 
News.  "But  we've  been  here  several 
weeks  and  a  good  many  of  us  are  still 
able  to  eat  three — or  four — 'squares'  a 
day  and  never  make  a  kick,  and  most 
of  the  boys  know  enough  about  shrapnel 
and  machine  guns  to  rat-hole  as  soon  as 
they  hear  them  begin  to  hum.  You  are 
usually  able  to  count  ten  from  the  time 
you  hear  the  report  of  the  gun  until  the 
shrapnel  bursts.  Our  sergeant  has  got- 
ten so  he  can  be  under  cover  in  five 
counts.  However,  he  holds  the  record 
by  only  a  small  margin,  as  several  of  the 
other  boys  stepped  on  his  heels  as  he 
went  into  the  dugout.  I  am  not  as  much 
experienced  along  this  line  yet,  but  I 
believe  I  can  pick  it  up  in  a  very  short 
time." 


Eager  to  Return  to  Front 

A  letter  from  Corporal  John  E.  Clin- 
ton of  the  TJ.  S.  Aero  Squadron,  pub- 
lished in  the  Beverly  Tribune,  says: 

"We  are  moved  back  in  an  American 
camp  with  barracks  and  real  beds  after 
a  few  months  of  real  active  service  right 
up  behind  the  lines,  as  far  as  that  goes 
in  my  part  of  the  air  service.  This  is 
a  real  luxury  compared  to  the  hard 
boards  and  soft  dirt  we  have  been  sleep- 
ing on,  and  I  am  willing  to  stay  a  while, 
but  I  sure  want  to  get  back  on  the  job 
as  soon  as  I  can. 

"We  have  both  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a 
Red  Cross  canteen  and  the  recreation 
rooms  in  this  camp  sure  are  swell  and 
the  real  thing.  We  also  get  American 
tobacco  and  rations.  The  best  fed  sol- 
diers in  the  world  are  the  Americans. 

"I  have  increased  my  French  vocabu- 
lary to  seven  words  now. 

"Here's  hoping  we  get  back  on  the 
old  job  of  dodging  bombs  and  swinging 
monkey  wrenches." 

Address  Mail  Carefully 

The  chief  cause  of  the  nondelivery  of 
mail  intended  for  soldiers  in  the  military 
camps  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
is  insufficiency  of  address.  Unless  let- 
ters and  packages  are  addressed  to  the 
company  and  regiment  or  other  distinc- 
tive organization,  they  may  be  delayed 
or  may  never  reach  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  When  writing  your 
soldier,  be  sure  to  give  his  correct  and 
complete  address,  and  your  own  return 
address.  This  is  particularly  important 
at  this  time  when  so  many  new  men  are 
being  taken  into  the  service  and  the  old 
units  are  being  transferred  to  different 
camps. 


Lunch  Between  Shots 

A  special  reserve  ration  for  use  in  the 
trenches  and  under  first-line  conditions 
in  France  has  been  worked  out,  after 
careful  study,  by  the  subsistence  divi- 
sion of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  This 
ration  is  being  packed  in  camouflaged 
galvanized  iron  tins,  each  container 
holding  twenty-five  rations  and  weigh- 


ing about  107  pounds.  It  consists  of 
hard  bread,  corned  beef,  corned  beef 
hash,  roast  beef,  salmon,  sardines,  sol- 
uble coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  the  neces- 
sary can  openers.  The  package  is  her- 
metically sealed,  each  container  being 
subjected  to  water  and  air  pressure  be- 
fore being  accepted.  This  rigid  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  safeguard  the  food 
against  poisoning  in  gas  attacks. 

The  reserve  ration,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  used  only  in  emergencies,  as 
every  effort  is  made  to  give  the  men  in 
the  trenches  hot,  freshly  cooked  food. 
When  this  is  not  possible,  the  reserve 
ration  will  guarantee  palatable  food,  at 
least.  Special  care  is  taken  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  ration  to  see  that  only 
food  of  the  highest  quality  enters  into 
its  composition. 


The  Hellishness  of  the  Hun 

That  there  is  nothing  too  low  for 
Germany  to  stoop  to  in  order  to  gain  a 
military  advantage  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  this  war.  It  is  a  fact 
well  established  both  by  newspaper  cor- 
respondents and  by  official  warnings  is- 
sued to  American  soldiers  that  in  their 
recent  retreat  from  the  Marne  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  kill  American  soldiers, 
whom  they  could  not  face  in  battle,  by 
poisoning  food  and  water. 

"Not  only  did  the  Germans  leave  their 
infernal  machines  behind,  but  poisoned 
food  and  water  also  marked  their  back- 
ward trail,"  writes  Edwin  L.  James,  spe- 
cial correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  with  the  American  army. 

"The  Germans,  characteristically,  have 
taken  time  before  retreating  to  poison 
the  water,"  says  Walter  S.  Ball,  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Providence  Journal. 

In  the  official  warning  to  American 
soldiers  under  the  heading  "Poisoned 
Food,"  U.  S.  army  officers  caution  their 
men  thus:  "Abandoned  food  should  be 
carefully  inspected  and  investigated." 


Laundries  at  Army  Camps 

The  War  Department  announces  that 
laundries  are  to  be  provided  in  all  of 
the  principal  camps  and  cantonments. 
The  average  cost  of  each  will  be  $150,- 
000.  The  expenditure  of  $5,754,990  for 
this  purpose  has  been  authorized.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  the  construction 
division  of  the  army. 

Power  to  operate  the  laundries  will  be 
supplied  by  special  power  houses,  which 
will  be  erected  at  the  same  time.  The 
buildings  in  each  of  the  larger  camps 
will  cost  $176,000,  while  $130,688  is  pro- 
vided for  each  of  the  smaller  camps. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  at  the  following 
camps:  Johnston,  Sevier,  MacAithur, 
Las  Casas,  Devens,  Gordon,  Dodge.  Grant, 
Pike,  Taylor,  Greene,  Hancock.  Shelby, 
Sheridan,  Beauregard.  Wadsworth,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Meigs,  Mills,  and  Forts  Wright 
and  Terry. 

Read  Bulletins  at  Post  Office 

In  order  that  reliable  information  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  war  may  be 
easily  obtainable,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  dissemination  of  official 
news,  publishes  every  week  day,  with 
the  exception  of  legal  holidays,  a  little 
paper  called  The  Official  U.  S.  Bulletin. 
This  is  sent  to  every  post  office  in  the 
United  States'  to  be  posted  daily  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  post  office  build- 
ing where  the  public  can  read  it. 

The  Bulletin  contains  interesting  items 
concerning  the  work  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  war  work  of  other 
departments  of  the  Government  and  is 
the  only  publication  available  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  prints  daily 
the  complete  and  correct  casualty  lists 
from  our  armies  overseas  exactly  as  they 
are  issued  by  the  War  Department,  al- 
though many  newspapers  give  the  lists 
having  local  interest  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory. If  you  do  not  see  the  Official 
U.  S.  Bulletin  at  your  post  office,  ask 
for  it. 


Every  report  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  camps  and  remount  stations  of  the 
United  States  leads  to  the  belief  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  warfare 
has  so  much  care  been  given  to  the 
horses  and  mules  of  an  army  as  is  be- 
ing given  to  those  of  our  army  today.— 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


FEATHER  BEDS. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.  McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE.  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS, 
reds  and  roans,  both  sexes.  Twenty  miles 
from  Hutchinson  fair  grounds.  W.  E.  Cur- 
rie.  Sterling,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — VERY  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 
and  Guernsey  calves,  either  sex,  six  weeks 
old,  95  per  cent  pure-bred,  at  $25  each,  de- 
livered. Lewis  Dutcher,  Peary  View  Farm, 
Janesville,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  FIFTEEN*  HIGH  GRADE 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers;  registered  bull; 
good  stock.  No  feed  or  water  and  will  sell 
at  a  sacrifice  if  taken  immediately.  Ernest 
Holmes,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  READ? 
for  service.  Five  of  his  dams  average  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  34  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $125.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — TEN  HIGH  GRADE  GUERN- 
sey  cows,  all  under  six  years  old,  bred  to 
registered  bull  of  Masher's  Sequel  breeding. 
Also  registered  yearling  bull  and  bred  regis- 
tered heifer.  R.  C.  Krueger,  Burlington, 
Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  It.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


KODAKS. 


FREE — WITH  FIRST  ORDER  AND  FD7E 

names  of  kodak  owner,  a  beautiful  5x7  en- 
largement from  any  film.  Developing,  10c; 
prints,  3c  up.  Foto  Art  Company,  Dept.  H, 
Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE] — ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  roosters.   Wm.  Chisholm,  Hildreth,  Neb. 

A  FEW  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  50  cents.  Mrs.  John  Hill,  Vin- 
land,  Kansas. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
and  pullets.  All  kinds  of  fancy  and  large 
squab  breeding  pigeons.  J.  J.  Pauls,  Hills- 
boro,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  159  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  vear-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elbing. 

TEN  VERY  HIGH  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
rams  at  $40.  These  are  yearlings  that  clipped 
last  May  16%  pounds  of  wool.  References, 
Lee  Bros.  &  Cook  or  Harveyville  (Kan.) 
State  Bank.  H.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Hampshire  hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  Har- 
veyville, Kansas. 

WA  NT  ED — TO  BUY. 

WANTED — SORGHUM  SYRUP  IN  BAR- 
rels  or  oans.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  your  shipping 
point  and  state  when  you  can  make  deliver- 
ies.    J.  Ralston  Cargill,  Americus,  Ga. 

FARM  LANDS 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


SFEDS 


SEED  POTATOES,  EARLY  WISCONSIN 
grown.  Buy  now.  Write  for  prices.  Stroh- 
schein  Bros.,  Turtle  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ~" 

FOR  SALE  — THREE  CARS  POTATOES. 
No.  1  grade,  $1.25  per  bushel.  Wickham 
Berry  Farm,  Salem,  Nebraska.  Food  Ad- 
ministration license  No.  G59382. 

WHJ5N  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS,  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  400,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  — FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES, 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.    Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  H.  N.  HOLDEMAN  OF 
Meade,  Kansas,  April  30,  1918,  one  red 
white-face  yearling  heifer,  weight  about  400 
pounds,  value  $25.  W.  W.  Pressly,  County 
Clerk  (  Meade  County,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  G.  W.  ANDERSON,  OF 
Liberal,  Center  Township,  Stevens  County, 
Kansas,  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  August, 
1918,  one  brown  mare  mule  about  five  years 
old,  weight  about  950  pounds,  no  marks  or 
brands;  appraised  at  $100.  C.  F.  Bell,  County 
Clerk. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  TESTER  FOR 
cow  testing  association.  Exempt.  T.  J. 
Richardson,  Kingman,  Kansas. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

RANCH  FOR  SALE 

540  acres  fee;  500  acres  long  term  Govern- 
ment leases  at  50  cents  per  acre  annually; 
110  acres  cultivated  lands;  remainder  hay 
meadow.  Timber  for  protection.  Incum- 
brance $7,500  at  5  per  cent,  five  years.  Lo- 
cation near  Kansas  line,  eight  miles  from 
Nowata,  county  seat,  three  miles  from 
Watova  Station;  Ozark  trails  adjoin.  Price, 
$40.     Leases  included. 

Gid  Graham,  Claremore,  Okla. 

Whitewash  Formula 

For  use  in  the  henhouse,  Ross  M. 
Sherwood,  poultry  specialist  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, suggests  the  following  whitewash 
formula : 

First  Mixture — 1  bushel  lime,  12  gal- 
lons water. 

Second  Mixture — 2  gallons  water,  2 
pounds  salt,  1  pound  sulphate  of  zinc. 

After  the  second  mixture  is  dissolved 
it  is  stirred  into  the  first  mixture  and 
two  gallons  of  sweet  skimmed  milk  is 
added.  Apply  with  a  spray  pump  when 
possible.  If  not  possible,  use  brush  or 
broom. 


The  importance  of  cereal  grains  and 
sugar  in  the  diet  of  warring  nations  is 
reflected  by  an  Austrian  food  order  in 
effect  last  April.  Every  farmer  is  per- 
mitted to  buy  two  kilos  (4.4  pounds)  of 
sugar  for  every  four  bushels  of  grain 
delivered. 


Control  of  Lice 

Hens  cannot  do  their  best  when  badly 
infested  with  lice.  The  louse  spends  all 
its  life  on  the  body  of  the  fowl.  For 
that  reason  each  fowl  must  be  treated 
individually.  One  method  of  treatment 
is  to  dust  with  a  good  louse  powder.  A 
more  satisfactory  method  is  to  use  blue 
ointment  or  sodium  fluorid.  These  are 
poisonous  and  should  be  used  with  care. 
A  good  formula  for  home-made  louse 
powder  is: 

Three  parts  gasoline,  one  part  cresol 
or  95  per  cent  crude  carbolic  acid. 

Mix  together  and  add  as  much  Port- 
land cement  as  these  liquids  will  mois- 
ten. Allow  to  dry  and  apply  thoroughly. 
Repeat  in  a  week  to  ten  days.  This  pow- 
der is  too  severe  for  little  chicks. 

Formula  for  louse  ointment: 

One  part  blue  ointment,  one  part  vas- 
eline. 

Rub  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
on  the  skin  close  to  the  vent.  Repeat 
in  a  week  to  ten  days. 


Australian  Wheat  Price 

The  state  government  of  Australia 
hae  guaranteed  83  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  the  commonwealth  govern- 
ment lias  allowed  an  additional  12  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  1918-1910  harvest, 
making  a  total  of  95  cents  per  bushel. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


How  About  the  Chicken  House? 


|  F  THE  early  pullets  which  have 
been  properly  cared  for  are  to  lay 
during  the  winter,  they  must  have 
a  home  where  tbey  will  be  pro- 
tected from  bad  weather.  The  best 
homes  are  dry  and  ventilated,  without 
drafts  blowing  on  the  fowls.  They  should 
provide  a  place  for  the  fowls  to  scratch 
during  the  day.  There  may  be  times 
when  they  can  be  out,  but  there  are 
other  times  when  the  weather  is  bad 
and  a  scratching  floor  is  necessary  if 
eggs  are  to  be  secured. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  supply  a  costly 
building  in  order  to  get  results.  Often 
an  expenditure  of  only  a  few  dollars  on 
an  old  building  will  make  it  as  useful 
as  a  new  house. 

The  building  should  be  closed  on  the 
east,  west,  and  north  during  the  winter 
months;  thus  the  ventilation  comes  from 
the  south.  Openings  should  be  provided 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
floor  to  allow  fresh  air  to  enter.  These 
may  be  covered  at  night  with  burlap  or 
muslin  curtains.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  if  these  are  the  only  means  of  ven- 
tilation, the  house  may  be  too  damp. 
For  this  reason  openings  are  often  left 
on  the  south  side  above  the  plate  and 
between  the  rafters.  These  openings  al- 
low the  damp  air  to  get  out  and  the 
fresh  air  to  come  in  through  the  cur- 
tains. During  the  summer  months  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  an  opening 
along  the  back  of  the  house  to  make  it 
cooler.  The  arrangement  of  the  roosts 
is  important  because  their  location  has 
to  do  with  the  scratching  floor.  It  is 
cheapest  to  allow  the  fowls  to  use  the 
entire  floor  for  scratching.  In  order  to 
do  this  a  platform  should  be  built  about 
two  and  one-half  or  three  feet  above 
the  floor,  the  roosts  placed  about  six  or 
eight  inches  above  it.  It  is  generally 
preferable  to  build  this  platform  or  drop- 
ping board,  as  it  is  called,  along  the 
back  wall.  Here  it  is  more  protected 
from  drafts.  For  heavy  fowls  it  may 
be  necessary  to  place  a  runway  or  lad- 
der up  to  the  roosts  so  the  fowls  will 
not  bruise  their  feet  in  getting  down 
from  the  perches. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  perches  on 
the  same  level  and  not  to  have  the  back 
ones  much  higher  than  the  front  ones. 
There  is  no  best  place  to  put  the  nests, 
but  if  possible  they  should  be  dark  and! 
as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible. 

If  a  new  building  is  built  it  may  be 
made  of  lumber,  building  tile,  or  some 
similar  material.  The  roof  may  be  cov- 
ered with  shingles  or  prepared  roofing. 
The  latter  is  preferable,  because  the  roof 
does  not  need  to  be  so  steep.  Dirt,  tile, 
or  cement  may  be  used  for  floors.  The 
last  two  are  preferred.  When  cement  is 
used  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  a 
layer  of  rock  under  the  cement  to  make 
the  floor  dry. — R.  M.  Sherwood,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College. 

Those  Poor  German  Hens 

It  would  go  mighty  hard  on  a  lot  of 
American  farmers  if  they  lived  in  Ger- 
many right  now.  There  are  'steen  thou- 
sand Iowa  farmers  who  would  be  in  jail 
because  of  their  hens.  These  farmers, 
you  know,  are  the  ones  who  keep  the 
poor  layers  on  the  farm  and  never  make 
any  attempt  to  cull  over  their  laying 
flock  in  the  fall. 

-  Now,  it  takes  eighty  eggs  to  pay  for 
the  feed  of  a  hen.  In  addition,  it  takes 
another  fifteen  to  pay  the  other  ex- 
penses. So  Biddy  must  lay  at  least 
ninety-six  egg3  before  she  begins  to 
make  any  profit.  Then  just  think!  In 
Bavaria — which  is  a  state  in  Germany — 
every  poultry  keeper  must  turn  forty 
eggs  over  to  the  government  each  year. 

In  other  words,  a  Bavarian  biddy 
would  have  to  lay  135  eggs  before  it 
begins  to  make  any  profit  to  speak  of 
for  its  owner.  How  many  Iowa  hens 
would  be  good  enough  to  be  kept  on  a 
Bavarian  farm?  Better  take  a  good  look 
at  your  flock  and  find  out. — Iowa  Agri- 
culturalist. 


Culling  Flock  Pays 

Poultry  culling  demonstrations  are  be- 
ing given  in  Indiana  by  poultry  special- 


ists of  the"  extension  division  of  Purdue 
University.  A  most  interesting  feature 
of  these  demonstrations  is  the  reports 
on  results. 

Three  reports  from  a  single  county 
show  the  practical  value  of  properly 
culling  the  farm  flock.  Mrs.  Allen  Lewis 
gathered  137  eggs  from  her  flock  of  107 
hens  the  week  before  culling.  The  fol- 
lowing week,  with  only  fifty-six  left  in 
her  flock,  she  gathered  ninety-seven  eggs, 
showing  that  the  fifty-one  birds  dis- 
carded did  not  even  pay  their  board,  as 
they  produced  less  than  one  egg  a  week 
per  bird. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Mcintosh,  Crawfordsville, 
received  117  eggs  from  her  sixty-nine 
hens  the  week  before  culling  and  from 
the  thirty- seven  hens  kept  after  culling 
she  got  101  eggs  the  following  week.  Mrs. 
Glen  E.  Saidla  reported  even  better  re- 
sults. She  got  .161  eggs  the  week  be- 
fore culling  twelve  birds  from  her  flock 
of  eighty-two,  and  the  week  after  cull- 
ing the  seventy  remaining  hens  laid  166 
eggs. 

In  another  county  sixty-six  hens  taken 
from  a  flock  of  400  were  kept  forty- 
eight  hours  in  a  separate  house,  and  they 
did  not  lay  an  egg.  All  were  sent  to 
market. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  rules  to  ob- 
serve in  culling  out  unprofitable  stock, 
call  on  your  county  agent.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  information  in  his  office, 
he  can  get  it  for  you. 

Poultry  Hints 

Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind 
if  you  would  have  your  poultry  return 
a  profit: 

Clean  houses  often,  once  or  twice  a 
week.    Daily  is  better.    Begin  now. 

Disinfect  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
one  of  the  coal-tar  disinfectants  to  kill 
germs.    Begin  now. 

Watch  the  roosts  closely  for  mites. 
Eliminate  all  chance  of  having  them  by 
painting  roosts,  roost  supports  and  ad- 
jacent wood  work  with  crude  oil  or  one 
of  the  coal-tar  disinfectants.  Do  a 
thoroughly  good  job  filling  all  cracks  and 
see  that  no  spot  fails  to  be  well  covered. 
Do  it  now. 

Feed  the  growing  pullets  well  and 
keep  them  coming.  It  pays.  The  sooner 
we  can  get  them  developed  and  laying, 
the  sooner  an  income  from  them  is  real- 
ized. The  earlier  they  start  to  lay  the 
more  high-priced  eggs  they  will  lay  and 
they  will  also  lay  many  more  during  the 
year. 

Plan  to  keep  all  thrifty  pullets  and 
vigorous,  healthy  year-old  hens  for  egg 
production  this  winter  and  next  year. 
Sell  all  hens  two  years  old  or  over,  as 
they  stop  laying  and  start  moulting.  Do 
not  sell  before  moulting  starts. 

Early  Molters  Are  Slackers 

A  hen  which  selects  a  new  coat  of 
plumage  before  October  1  is  unpatriotic 
and  a  slacker.  She  should  be  condemned 
and  executed.  The  early  molter  is  a 
loafer,  while  the  later  molter  is  a  heavy 
layer.  Hens  rarely  molt  and  lay  at  the 
same  time  and  an  early  molter  has  gone 
on  a  strike  before  she  should.  The  poul- 
tryman  will  do  well  to  rid  his  flock  of 
this  kind,  says  H.  L.  Kempster,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  Many 
people  have  the  idea  that  an  early 
molter  will  be  a  layer  next  winter. 
Studies  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion indicate  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  A  late  molting  hen  will 
lay  just  as  many  winter  eggs,  if  not 
more  than  the  early  molter;  eo  the  poul- 
tryman  will  make  no  mistake  in  selling 
the  early-molting  hen. 

Give  your  neighbor  a  lift — this  war  is 
a  single  front  under  a  single  command 
— what  is  anybody's  trouble  is  every- 
body's trouble. 

Why  Hens  Won't  Lay 

P.  J.  Kelly,  the  Minnesota  Poultry  Expert,  90 
Kelly  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  published  a 
book,  "The  Tale  of  a  Lazy  Hen."  It  tells  whytha 
hens  won't  lay  and  how  to  make  them  lay  every 
day.  Mr.  Kelly  will  mail  the  book  free  to  any* 
one  who  will  write  him. 
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Selecting  Calves  For  Showing 


I N  THE  "Boy3'  Baby  Beef  Book," 
a    pamphlet    published    by  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  Chicago,  Ed  P. 
|  Hall,  who  fed  the  1917  grand  champion 
i  carlot  at  the  International  which  sold 
at  the  record  price  of  $42.50  a  hundred- 
'  weight,  tells  how  he  selects  his  calves. 
The  rules  for  selecting  a  bunch  of  show 
calves  are  equally  applicable  in  picking 
feeders,  particularly  feeders    for  baby 
beef  production.    Here  is  what  Mr.  Hall 
says  of  his  methods  of  picking  calves 
for  showing: 

"I  want  them  well  bred,  and  to  get 
that  kind  I  go  where  well  bred  ones  are 
raised.  About  half  of  the  seven  loads 
I  entered  at  the  1917  International  Show 
were  pure-breds,  though  a  few  of  them 
were  from  herds  that  had  not  kept  up 
the  pedigrees.  I  buy  them  right  from 
the  cow's  side. 

"I  want  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  if  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  the  calf,  or  if  not  the 
sire  and  dam,  as  many  near  relatives  as 
possible.  Shape,  type,  and  finish  all 
appeal  to  me  in  picking  out  the  calves 
then.  I  want  a  calf  full  of  quality  and 
style.  I  want  the  head  up  like  a  bird, 
a  bright  countenance.  I  want  a  leg 
under  each  corner  of  the  calf,  with  nice 
quality  in  the  bone;  coarse  bone  means 
coarse  meat  on  that  bone  when  the  ani- 
mal is  finished. 

"The  top  and  bottom  lines  of  a  grand 
champion  steer  prospect  should  be  par- 
allel with  a  deep  body  between  these 
lines.  The  rib  must  be  well  sprung  and 
broken  off  neat  and  square  at  the  tail- 
head.  I  look  for  a  short  neck,  well-set 
shoulders,  with  good  style  and  cut  up 
neat  around  the  throatlatch,  so  that  the 
finished  steer  cuts  meat  to  the  jaw- 
bone. 

"A  short  head,  wide  between  the  eyes 
and  carrying  a  heavy  jaw,  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  a  good  feeder  that  I  never 
overlook.  Neat,  small  ears,  well  set  up 
to  give  a  keen,  bright  appearance,  go 
with  an  eye  like  a  bird.  I  look  for  an 
oily  coat  of .  hair  on  a  loose  hide  with 
plenty  of  stretch.  A  low  flank,  with  a 
straight  hind  leg  below,  brushed  by  a 
short  tail,  about  completes  the  picture 
of  my  grand  champion  prospect. 

"Although  enjoying  a  reputation  for 
early  maturity,  they  can  be  carried  along 
and  ripened  at  any  age.  They  will  stand 
a  longer  feed  than  any  other  cattle  with- 
out getting  lumpy.  This  is  a  decided 
advantage  where  market  conditions  do 
not  happen  to  be  favorable. 

"Given  the  breeding  and  the  mating 
up  so  that  all  look  like  peas,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  grand  champions 
is  to  get  them  home  and  feed  and  fit 
them  for  the  big  days  when  the  judge9 
hand  the  ribbons." 

Boys  interested  in  baby  bee£,  partic- 
ularly if  interested  in  Angus  cattle, 
should  write  to  Charles  Gray,  secretary 
of  the  American  Aberdeen- Angus  Breed- 
ers' Association,  817  Exchange  Avenue, 
Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  the  little  pamph- 
let from  which  the  above  is  taken. 


Fertilizer  Increases  Returns 

Experiments  with  various  fertilizers  on 
Northeast  Missouri  prairie  land  have 
just  been  completed  by  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  results  empha- 
size the  importance  of  fertilizing  wheat 
on  this  land.  Of  the  various  fertilizers 
used  none  failed  to  give  a  net  return. 
Furthermore,  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  wheat  during  the  war  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  net  return  to  be  obtained,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  fertilizers  have 
also  advanced  in  price.  When  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  wheat  and  fertilizer  are 
considered,  an  average  net  return  from 
150-pound  application  of  fertilizer  will 
be  from  $6  to  $10. 

The  kinds  of  fertilizer  to  use,  accord- 
ing to  M.  F.  Miller,  of  the  soils  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  station,  are  acid 
phosphate,  bone  meal  or  one  of  the 
highly  phosphatic  mixed  fertilizers  which 
contains  only  a  small  percentage  of  pot- 
ash. The  present  high  price  of  potash 
makes  its  use  as  a  fertilizer  in  any  quan- 
tity impracticable.  Acid  phosphate  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  with 
wheat  is  almost  certain  to  bring  excel- 
lent net  returns.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  125  to  150  pounds  of  steamed  bone 
meal  or  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  which  con- 
tains from  one  to  two  per  cent  ammonia, 
ten  to  twelve  per  cent  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  not  more  than  two  per 
cent  potash.  Where  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, a  fertilizer  containing  somewhat 
less  phosphoric  acid,  that  is  one  as  low 


as  eight  per  cent  in  this  material,  about 
two  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  one  to  two 
per  cent  of  potash  will  give  fairly  good 
returns.  When  fertilizer  is  scarce,  appli- 
cations may  be  limited  to  100  pounds 
per  acre  and  fairly  good  results  obtained. 


War  Profits  and  Excess  Profits 

We  have  been  asked  the  difference 
between  a  war-profits  tax  and  an  excess- 
profits  tax. 

By  a  war-profits  tax  we  mean  a  tax 
upon  profits  in  excess  of  those  realized 
before  the  war. 

By  an  excess-profits  tax  we  mean  a 
tax  upon  profits  in  excess  of  a  given 
return  upon  capital. 

The  theory  of  a  war-profits  tax  is  to 
tax  profits  due  to  the  war. 

The  theory  of  an  excess-profits  tax  is 
to  tax  profits  over  and  above  a  given 
return  on  capital.  The  excess-profits  tax 
falls  less  heavily  on  big  business  than 
on  small  business,  because  big  business 
is  generally  overcapitalized  and  small 
businesses  are  often  undercapitalized. 

The  war-profits  tax  would  tax  all  war 
profits  at  one  high  rate;  the  excess- 
profits  tax  does  and  for  safety  must  tax 
all  excess  profits  at  lower  and  graduated 
rates. 

The  above  facts  are  taken  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo's  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  give  his  differentiation 
between  war-profits  and  excess-profits 
taxes  and  explains  his  position  in  urging 
upon  Congress  an  excess-profits  tax  with 
an  alternative  war-profits  tax  in  the 
forthcoming  revenue  legislation. 

To  the  average  citizen  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo's position  seems  well  taken.  Most 
small  and  local  corporations  are  cap- 
italized at  an  actual  valuation.  Many 
of  the  very  large  corporations  are  great- 
ly overcapitalized;  the  stock  of  some  of 
them  has  been  repeatedly  watered.  With 
only  an  excess-profits  tax  a  corporation 
earning  10  per  cent  on  grossly  watered 
capital  will  pay  the  same  tax  as  another 
corporation  not  overcapitalized  earning 
10  per  cent  on  the  real,  actual  valuation 
of  the  money  and  property  invested  in 
its  business.  The  profits  of  the  first 
corporation  might  be  30  per  cent  on  its 
actual  valuation,  and  it  is  to  cover  such 
cases  that  a  war-profits  tax  is  urged. 

As  many  of  these  large  corporations 
are  engaged  in  Government  work  and 
drawing  huge  sums  from  the  United 
States,  it  seems  particularly  just  that 
they  should  pay  taxes  on  the  same  actual 
basis  as  corporations  not  overcapitalized. 
A  tax  that  taxes  equally  a  10  per  cent 
profit  on  watered  capitalization  and  a 
10  per  cent  profit  on  unwatered  capital 
is  not  equal  and  uniform  and  scarcely 
just. 


Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

The  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  begins  September  28  and  closes 
October  19.  While  the  amount  has  not 
yet  been  announced,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded it  will  be  for  a  larger  amount  than 
any  of  the  preceding  loans.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  therefore,  are  called  upon 
to  raise  a  larger  sum  of  money  in  a 
shorter  length  of  time  than  ever  before. 
There  is  need,  therefore,  for  prompt  ac- 
tion —  prompt  and  efficient  work  and 
prompt  and  liberal  subscriptions. 

We  have  a  great  inspiration  for  a  great 
effort.  The  news  from  the  battle  front 
inspires  every  American  heart,  not  only 
with  pride  and  patriotism  but  with  a 
great  incentive  to  do  his  or  her  part. 
There  is  no  shirking,  no  shifting  of  the 
individual  burden,  no  selfishness  by 
American  soldiers  in  France;  there  should 
be  none  here.  We  are  both  supporting 
the  same  country  and  the  same  cause — 
our  army  in  one  way,  ourselves  in  an- 
other. Theirs  is  the  harder  part,  but  at 
least  we  can  do  our  part  as  promptly 
and  loyally  and  efficiently  as  they  do 
theirs. 

When  you  subscribe  to  a  Liberty  Loan 
you  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  that  the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy 
and  subscribe  to  the  fund  that  is  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

You  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  inno- 
cent women  and  children  on  unarmed 
ships  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  that  women  and  children  and 
old  men  shall  not  be  ravished  and  tor- 
tured and  murdered  under  the  plea  of 
military  necessity;  that  nurses  shall  not 
be  shot  for  deeds  of  mercy,  nor  hospital 
ships  be  sunk  without  warning,  or  hos- 
pitals and  unfortified  cities  be  bombed 


Dispersion  Sale  of 

Eshelman's  Holsteins 

To  be  held  at  the  Grand  View  Farm,  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  September  20,  1918. 

Sale  starts  at  1:30. 

I  expect  to  continue  to  breed  and  develop  pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holstein 
Cattle,  but  because  of  the  labor  conditions  at  present  and  because  I  have  more 
cattle  than  my  barns  will  accommodate  this  winter,  I  have  decided  to  sell 

FIFTY  HEAD  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

Wishing  to  furnish  just  what  the  people  want  and  to  satisfy  every  prospective 
buyer  at  the  sale,  I  am  offering  in  this  number  some  of  nearly  all  ages  up  to 
developed  cows  and  bulls,  including  some  of  the  best  cows  I  have  ever  owned.  The 
reason  I  am  offering  them  is  because  I  believe  there  are  people  that  appreciate  a 
chance  to  buy  that  kind. 

Twenty  Cows,  Some  Recently  Fresh,  Others  Will  Freshen*  Soon 

Some  of  them  have  produced  nearly  $40  worth  of  product  per  month.  Butter 
fat  test  will  be  furnished  with  every  cow  or  heifer  in  milk. 

Five  Springing  Heifers,  large  and  well  marked. 

Seven  Large  Heifers,  some  bred,  others  open. 

Twelve  Spring  Heifer  Calves,  growthy  and  well  marked 

Just  right  for  the  beginner. 

One  Pure-Bred  Heifer  six  months  old 
Three  Pure-Bred  Bulls,  six  months  old 
One  A.  R.  O.  Bull,  seven  months  old 

With  a  twenty-five  pound  record  by  his  two  nearest  dams. 
One  Senior  Herd  Bull,  Unahanna  Pontiac  Korndyke  Double 

Will  be  offered.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  great  bull  of  the  breed,  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  This  bull  is  a  good  individual  and  has  a  nice  disposition.  He  is  a 
five-year-old. 

I  will  also  offer  my  young  30-pound  bull,  Butter  King  De  Kol  Colantha  Fifth. 
He  is  the  best  bull  I  could  find  in  the  dairy  states  of  the  East,  that  had  both 
individuality  and  breeding  combined.  Several  of  the  cows  and  heifers  in  this 
offering  are  bred  to  him. 

Tabulated  pedigrees  of  the  pure-breds  will  be  at  hand  sale  day.  Herd  tested 
and  free  from  tuberculosis.    Write  for  catalog  of  the  sale. 

At  the  close  of  the  cattle  sale,  some  pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  will  be 
offered. 

A.  L.  ESHELMAN       -  ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers — Col.  James  T.  McCullough,  E.  L.  Hoffman,  J.  G.  Engle 

HHEREFORDS 

and  Percherons 

Fifteen  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

With  early  spring  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again.  Ten  two-year-old  Heifers  in  good 
flesh,  all  bred  to  Paul  Perfection  bulf. 

Three  Registered  Percheron  Mares  with  Colts 

(One  imported)  ;  two  2-year-old  Percheron  stallions;  one  registered  saddle 
stallion,  and  one  registered  saddle  mare. 

Twenty-five  Head  Registered  Poland  China  Hogs 

Including  four  brood  sows  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  one  by  Superba.  Ten 
spring  boars  and  ten  spring  gilts. 

Everything  guaranteed  in  good  condition  and  will  price  reasonable.  Come  and 
see  us.    Farm  seven  miles  from  Madison,  five  miles  from  Hamilton. 

J.  S.  WILSON  &  SON      -      -      -       HAMILTON,  KANSAS 


REGIER'S 

Holstein  Friesians 

On  account  of  short  help  we  have  to  sell  fifteen  head  of  our  cows  and  heifers,  all 
registered,  bred  to  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  His  sire  is  a  three-quarters  brother 
to  Rag  Apple  8th,  the  $25,000  bull.  Will  freshen  by  September  15  and  until  spring.  Prices 
from  $200  up  to  $600.  Young  bulls  ready  for  service.  Bull  calves  four  months  old  and 
older,  $80  and  up. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS     -     -     -     WHITEWATER,  KANSAS 


Holstein  Breeders'  Complete  Dispersion  Sale,  October  3,  1918 

Of  entire  herd.  Seventy-four  head,  all  registered,  all  A.  R.  O.  but  cne  heifer.  All  born 
on  the  farm  but  herd  sire  and  one  foundation  cow.  In  the  sale  sixty  head,  either  daughters 
Of  Maplecrest  Sir  De  Kol  No.  138077,  our  31-pound  herd  sire,  or  they  are  bred  to  him.  Also 
twelve  head  with  records  of  23  pounds  to  29.48  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Only  three 
of  them  full  aged.  Also  thirty  of  their  daughters,  also  four  2-year-olds  with  butter  records 
of  20  to  22.46  pounds  with  first  calf.  Milk  weighed  the  year  round  since  establishment 
of  herd  in  1903.     A  high  class  sale.     Send  for  catalog. 

PRAIRIEDALE  FARM  ::  GALT  &  SPENCER  ::  DIXON,  ILLINOIS 

(Railroad  station  either  Sterling  or  Dixon.  Prairiedale  Farm  is  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  wnich  have  electric  connections.) 

READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 

Fifty  good  big  registered  rams,  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference.  Harveyvllle  State  Bank. 
J.  R.  TURNER  &  SON  ------  HARVEYVILLE,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


ELKMORE  FARM 

Will  exhibit  a  show  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson  fairs  this  fall. 
Call  and  see  my  herd.  Annual  fall  sale  October  17,  1918.  at  farm,  the  home  of  Caldwell  s 
Big  Bob. 


FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Qiant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd   boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 


Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1.250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 


Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 


Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford  -  KansaG 


"The  Fellow  That  Plays  Second 
Violin  Never  Leads  the  Band" 

Buy  your  POLAND  CHINAS  of  the 
LEADER  in  ,  the  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
prizes  for  the  OLDEST  FIRM  doing  busi- 
ness.   One  hundred  pigs,  both  sexes,  for  sale. 

B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Son 

Girard,  Kansas  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  'Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 


Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

All  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  «hip- 

ment  June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLTLEY      -      GILMAN  CITY,  MO. 


TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For    Sale — Choice    lot    spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred  sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP. 

HAMPSHIRE 

A  few  extra  good  ram 
I>.  M.  SHIVES,  R.  F.  D.  1 

SHEEP 

Iambs  for  sale. 

,  IIJKA,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND 

MULES. 

PERCH  E  RON- BE  LG  IAN-SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen-, 
orations  on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Wreath's  Durocs 
Always  Please 

All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.    No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  Wreath,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Route  8 

IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
oreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 


C.  H.  BLACK'S  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  assisted  by  Red  Cross  Pathfinder 
My  herd  sows  are  the  big  growthy  kind 
and  have  all  raised  good  litters.  I  have  for 
sale  bred  gilts  and  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios,  priced  reasonably.  Come  and  see  my 
herd. 

C.  H.  Black,  Marion,  Kansas 


Duroc  Bred  Gilts 


FOR  SALE — Ten  fall  yearling  Duroc  gilts 
bred  to  September  15  litters.  Graduate  and 
B.  &  C.'s  Col.  breeding,  priced  to  sell. 

H.  D.  Plummer,  Longton,  Kan. 


CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief,  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 


WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

O.  B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


FOR  SALE  —  Duroc  Jersey  "Hogs,  March 
and  April  farrow;  cholera  immune;  either 
sex.    P.  J.  MURTA,  CUBA,  MISSOURI. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

Give  our  boys  in  the  army  and  navy 
every  fighting  chance.  Pledge  yourself 
to  save  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability 
and  to  buy  war  savings  stamps.. 


or  cannonaded  with  long-range  guns. 

You  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
small  nations  have  the  same  rights  as 
great  and  powerful  ones;  that  might  is 
not  right,  and  that  Germany  shall  not 
force  upon  the  world  the  dominion  of 
her  military  masters. 

You  subscribe,  when  you  subscribe  to 
a  Liberty  Loan,  to  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica entered  this  war  for  a  just  and  noble 
cause;  that  our  soldiers  in  France  and 
our  sailors  on  the  sea  are  fighting  for 
right  and  justice. 

And  you  subscribe  to  the  American 
sentiment  that  they  must  and  shall  be 
powerful,  efficient,  and  victorious. 


Packing  Vegetables  in  Salt 

Cucumbers,  string  beans,  peas,  and 
corn,  may  be  preserved  for  winter  use 
by  packing  with  enough  salt  to  prevent 
fermentation  or  the  growth  of  yeasts  or 
molds.  Owing  to  the  ease  of  canning, 
this  method  of  preserving,  which  was 
used  by  our  forefathers  and  which  is 
still  used  in  Europe  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  now  little  used  in  this  coun- 
try except  for  cucumber  pickles  and  in 
some  regions  "salted  beans."  The  fol- 
lowing directions  are  taken  from  a  bul- 
letin on  "Preservation  of  Food"  issued 
by  the  extension  service  of  the  Ohio 
State  University:  v 

Wash  the  vegetables,  drain  off  the 
water,  and  then  weigh  them.  For  each 
hundred  pounds  of  vegetables,  weigh  out 
twenty-five  pounds  of  salt.  For  smaller 
quantities  use  the  same  proportion  of 
salt — one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  vege- 
tables. Spread  a  layer  of  the  vegeta- 
bles about  one  inch  deep  on  the  bottom 
of  a  clean  container  and  sprinkle  heavily 
with  some  of  the  salt.  Continue  until 
the  container  is  nearly  full,  then  cover 
with  cheesecloth  and  a  board  or  plate, 
placing  a  weight  on  the  cover  to  keep 
the  vegetables  below  the  brine.  If  the 
salt  and  the  pressure  of  the  weight  have 
not  extracted  sufficient  brine  to  cover 
the  vegetables  after  twenty-four  hours, 
prepare  a  strong  brine  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water 
and  pour  enough  of  this  over  the  vege- 
tables to  come  up  to  the  cover.  When 
the  material  is  well  covered  with  brine, 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  may  be 
skimmed,  to  remove  any  skum  that  has 
formed,  and  covered  over  with  hot  par- 
affin. 

To  prepare  for  the  table,  soak  cucum- 
bers to  remove  salt  and  add  spiced  vine- 
gar. Remove  salt  from  string  beans, 
peas  and  corn  by  soaking,  and  prepare 
in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  the  fresh 
product  is  prepared. 


Increasing  Wheat  Acreage 

The  results  of  growing  wheat  in  many 
sections  of  Eastern  Kansas  were  so  sat- 
isfactory the  past  year  that  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  even  larger  acreages 
planted  this  fall.  The  great  need  for 
more  wheat  will  also  lead  Eastern  Kan- 
sas farmers  to  increase  acreages.  "We 
seem  to  be  drifting  to  wheat  raising," 
N.  L.  Palmer,  of  Linn  County,  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  the  Daily  Drovers'  Tele- 
gram. Wheat  has  not  until  recent  years 
been  given  much  attention  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  but  the  crop  this  year 
shows  its  adaptation  to  wheat  produc- 
tion. In  Mr.  Palmer's  neighborhood  the 
yields  were  heavy  and  the  quality  good. 
His  own  yield  was  thirty-four  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  it  sold  for  $2.08  a  bushel. 


Saving  Cane  Seed  from  Silage 
Crop 

R.  F.,  Morris  County,  writes  that  he 
and  his  brother  are  raising  Orange  cane 
for  their  silos  and  wish  to  save  the 
seed.    He  says : 

"At  the  price  at  which  cane  seed  has 
sold  for  several  years — three  to  five  dol- 
lars a  bushel — we  feel  that  if  this  cane 
matures  seed  before  frost  we  can  scarcely 
afford  to  put  the  seed  into  the  silo. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  save  the  seed  if 
the  cane  were  topped  at  the  time  of 
filling  the  silo?  Our  idea  was  to  either 
use  a  wagon  box  topper  in  front  of  the 
binder,  or  bind  and  top  with  a  knife, 
piling  the  heads  in  small  piles  or  wind- 
rows to  dry  out.  Our  fear  was  that 
there  might  be  enough  moisture  in  the 
seed  to  cause  it  to  mold." 

We  believe  this  plan  is  feasible.  It 
means  extra  work  at  filling  time,  but 
at  the  prevailing  prices  for  cane  seed  it 
will  pay. 

Even  in  sections  where  a  great  deal  of 
cane  seed  is  produced  and  marketed,  very 
little  is  grown  exclusively  for  seed.  A 
great  deal  of  the  commercial  cane  seed 
comes  from  cane  grown  for  syrup.  Even 
when  grown  primarily  for  seed  the  stalk 


is  saved  for  fodder.  If  headed  when  the 
crop  is  being  harvested  for  silage  as 
when  used  for  syrup,  great  care  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  heating  in  the  piles. 
Of  course  cane  to  make  good  silage  must 
be  allowed  to  get  well  matured.  The 
seed  will  be  plenty  ripe  enough  to  save 
for  seed  purposes,  but  must  be  piled  in 
small  piles  and  then  if  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  damp,  watched  to  see  that  it 
is  given  every  chance  possible  to  cure 
out.  Cane  seed  is  stronger  in  vitality 
than  kafir  seed. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience 
in  saving  cane  seed  from  a  crop  used 
for  silage. 


Sorghum  Feed  Crops 

From  Osage  County  come  reports  that 
in  sections  where  corn  is  practically  a 
failure  the  sorghum  forage  crops  are 
coming  on  in  fine  shape  and  will  make 
considerable  feed.  A  good  supply  of 
kafir  and  cane  forage  will  look  good  to 
the  man  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
buy  a  lot  of  feed  or  else  sell  his  stock. 
We  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  such 
seasons  as  the  present  and  plan  to  al- 
ways plant  plenty  of  these  crops  which 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce feed,  even  in  the  abnormally  dry 
seasons.  The  first  step  in  planning  for 
such  crorps  next  year  is  to  look  out  for 
the  seed  supply.  The  only  satisfactory 
means  of  saving  seed  of  the  grain  and 
forage  sorghums  is  to  select  it  early  in. 
the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  mature, 
and  store  it  in  the  head  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  mice  and  insects  cannot  get 
at  it. 


Points  in  Wheat  Growing 

The  following  brief  paragraphs  sum- 
marize some'  of  the  facts  given  in  the 
recent  Kansas  Experiment  Station  bul- 
letin, "Growing  Wheat  in  Kansas": 

Plowed  ground  should  be  worked 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  get 
it  in  condition  for  seeding.  More  work 
than  is  needed  to  accomplish  these  re- 
sults is  not  necessary.  However,  ground 
is  not  usually  worked  enough  to  secure 
the  best  yields.  In  Western  Kansas  too 
much  working  may  actually  be  detri- 
mental because  of  working  the  soil  too 
fine  and  causing  it  to  blow. 

The  best  time  to  seed  wheat  depends 
on  the  prevalence  of  Hessian  fly,  the 
location  in  the  state,  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  local  and  seasonal  con- 
ditions. No  general  rule  can  be  given 
that  will  apply  to  all  cases. 

Where  injury  from  heaving  occurs,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  Eastern  Kan- 
sas, rolling  or  harrowing  in  the  spring 
is  beneficial.  Usually  it  is  of  little  value 
and  may  cause  injury  by  increasing  the 
danger  of  blowing  of  the  soil.  Rolling 
is  usually  better  than  harrowing. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  most  satis- 
factory fertilizer  for  wheat.  In  experi- 
ments at  Manhattan  a  top  dressing  of 
manure  applied  to  wheat  grown  contin- 
uously on  the  same  land  has  increased 
the  average  yield  more  than  seven  bush- 
els per  acre.  An  application  of  five  tons 
per  acre  once  in  three  years  has  in- 
creased the  average  about  three  bushels 
per  acre. 

Commercial  fertilizers  never  pay  in 
Central  and  Western  Kansas.  On  sh^le, 
sandstone,  and  thin  glacial  soils  in 
Southeastern  Kansas,  applications  of 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  steamed  bone 
meal,  acid  phosphate,  or  raw  bone  meal 
usually  pay  well.  Steamed  bone  meal 
and  acid  phosphate  are  usually  the 
cheapest  source  of  supply.  For  the  most 
profitable  results  apply  steamed  bone 
meal  at  the  rate  of  100  to  125  pounds 
per  acre  or  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate 
of  125  to  175  pounds  per  acre. 


Sugar  from  Kansas  Sorghum 

It  may  not  be  generally  well  known 
that  by  exercising  some  care,  good  light 
brown  »sugar  can  be  made  on  the  farms 
from  the  sweet  sorghums.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  varieties  which  contain  much 
sugar  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
which  contain  a  high  percentage  of  su- 
crose chrystaline  or  granulating  sugar. 
Chief  among  these  are  Folger's  Early, 
Coleman,  Coliers  and  Red  X.  These  va- 
rieties were  tested  by  Government  ex- 
perts who  were  located  at  Garden  City 
and  carried  on  work  with  sugar  plants 
for  several  years.  They  showed  varying 
amounts  of  this  sugar  in  their  juice 
ranging  from  nine  or  ten  per  cent  up  to 
as  high  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent, 
along  with  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of 
glucose,  sugar,  starch  and  gums.  Many 
tests  proved  that  the  highest  per  centage 
of  sucrose  was  contained  within  about 
three  of  the  middle  joints  of  the  stalk, 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE — Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  bom  October  14,  1916.  Sire  (the  im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  R.  of 
SI.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO— Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151.  dam  of  one  in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
BEDMON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Must  sell  quick  ten  high  class  young  bulls  and 
some  wonderful  heifers  and  young  cows  at  sacri- 
fice price,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  feed.  Act  at 
once  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

H.  C.  YOUNG,   133  So.  33rd  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


■while  the  upper  and  lower  joints  were 
lower  in  sucrose  content  and  higher  in 
glucose,  starch,  gums,  with  nitrogenious 
matter  and  other  impurities,  varying  in 
proportion  to  the  position  of  the  joints, 
always  showing  a  higher  degree  of  puri- 
ty near  the  middle  of  the  stalk. 

It  was  found  that  this  sugar  com- 
mences to  invert  (turn  to  glucose,  a  non- 
chrystaline  sugar)  almost  immediately 
after  the  stalks  are  cut.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  sugar  it  is 
necessary  to  grind  and  cook  immediate- 
ly after  the  stalks  are  cut.  If  the  heads 
are  removed  from  the  plants  just  after 
they  bloom,  the  stalks  will  store  much 
more  sugar  in  this  juice  which  otherwise 
is  supposed  to  go  to  make  up  the  starchy 
content  of  the  seeds. 

If  the  sugar  is  to  be  produced  at 
home  it  is  best  to  cut  the  stalks  above 
the  second  joint  and  below  the  upper 
joint.  The  sheathing  and  leaves  which 
contain  much  of  impurity  should  be  re- 
moved a  day  or  two  b&fore  the  corn  is 
out.  This  allows  the  sun  to  dry  up  the 
foul  moisture  beneatli  the  sheathing  and 
to  kill  or  drive  away  the  plant  lice 
which  inhabit  the  sheathing.  A  filter 
should  be  made  by  putting  some  sand  or 
hail  screen  on  the  bottom  of  a  frame 
made  of  1x6  or  2x6  boards.  A  piece  of 
muslin  should  be  spread  over  this  wire. 
Some  clean  sand  should  be  procured  and 
thoroughly  washed  to  rid  it  of  muddy 
particles  and  then  spread  two  or  three 
inches  deep  over  the  muslin,  then  an- 
other sheet  of  muslin  should  be  spread 
over  the  sand  to  prevent  the  juice  from 
washing  the  sand  away  in  places  as  it  is 
poured  into  the  filter.  The  sheets  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  scalded  daily. 
The  sand  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
in  weak  lye  or  limewater  and  then  well 
rinsed  through  two  or  three  waters, 
otherwise  ferjnents  will  develop  in  the 
filter  which  will  injure  the  quality  of 
the  juice.  The  filtered  juice  will  be 
very  clear  if  allowed  to  settle  for  just 
a  few  minutes.  The  juice  should  then 
be  boiled  and  skimmed  in  the  visual  man- 
ner as  in  syrup  making,  great  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  allow  it  to  scorch.  It 
should  be  reduced  about  75  per  cent  in 
volume  and  then  finished  to  a  very 
heavy  syrup  in  a  pan  which  is  not  in 
direct  contact  to  the  fire,  but  where  the 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  fire  can  pass  un- 
der it.  Syrup  made  very  heavy  in  this 
manner,  especially  if  made  from  the  best 
varieties  of  cane,  will  chrystalize  or 
form  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
a  few  weeks.  This  sugar  should  be 
placed  on  racks  covered  with  screen  wire 
and  allowed  to  drip.  The  cooking  pans 
are  good  to  catch  the  syrup  which  drips 
from  the  sugar.  If  a  finer  quality  of 
sugar  is  desired,  re-melt  the  well  drained 
sugar  by  adding  sufficient  water  to  dis- 
solve all  of  it  and  cook  it  again  to  a 
very  heavy  syrup,  by  a  slow  heat,  not 
allowing  the  fire  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  pan,  then  allow  it  to  chrystalize  and 
drain  as  before.  If  the  syrup  is  thor- 
eughly  stirred  once  or  twice  a  day  for 
about  five  minutes  while  the  sugar  is 
forming,  the  sugar  will  not  ■  form  in 
large,  hard  lumps.  The  drippings  are 
excellent  for  gingerbread,  cookies  and 
johnny-cake. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  world  is 
facing  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  of 
sugar  shortage,  so  it  would  be  well  for 
farmers  interested  in  the  subject  to  look 
around  this  fall  and  secure  their  seed 
froin  the  best  heads  of  the  best  varieties 


of  saccharine  sorghums  in  their  vicinity. 
These  heads  should  be  selected  from  the 
tall  plants  with  thick  stalks  which  are 
true  to  the  type  of  the  variety  desired. 
Folger's  Early  has  shown  the  highest 
tests  ever  made  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  juice  of  this  vari- 
ety was  correspondingly  free  from  im- 
purity. The  other  varieties  mentioned 
were  close  competitors. 

H.  Willis  Smith,  Finney  County. 
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CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Holsteins. 

Oct.  3 — Holstein  Breeders'  Dispersion  Sale, 
Dixon,  111.    F.  W.  Spencer,  Sales  Manager. 

Oct.  3 — Gait  &  Spencer,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Nov.  1— Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale,  In- 
dependence, Kansas. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 

Herefords. 

Sept.  30 — William  Gallow! 


Waterloo.  Ia. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  8 — Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale.  Peabody, 
Kan.  O.  A.  Homan,  Peabody,  Kan.,  sales 
manager. 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 


Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Sept.  13 — Consignment  sale  at  Topeka  Free 
Fair  Grounds.  D.  M.  Henderson,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  sales  manager. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

H.    B.    Walter   &    Son,  Effingham, 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
F.  J.  Do'we,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
T.  J.  Miesner,  Sabetha,  Kan. 
Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Adams  &  Mason.  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Moore  Bros.,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Earl  Bowers,  Mcl.outh,  Kan. 
M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbon-dale,  Kan. 
Schmitz  Bros..  Seneca.  Kan. 
Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Oct.  15- 
Kansa 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  17- 
Oct.  31- 
Oct.  23- 
Oct.  29- 
Oct.  31- 
Nov.  1 — 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  6 — 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 

Oct.  14  —  John    W.     Pttford,  Saffordsville, 

Kansas.     Sale  at  Emporia. 
Oct.  17 — L.  G.  Wreath,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 
Oct.  21  —  Kansas    Breeders'    Sale,    W.  W. 

Jones,  secretary,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Oct.  2.1 — Laptad  Stock  Farm,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Oct.  28 — Geo.   M.   Klusmire,  Holton,  Kan. 
Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston.     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and   general    farm  sale. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 
Spotted  Polands. 
Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — D.  W.  DeVoe,  Onaga,  Kan. 
Dec.  17 — Geo.   Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron.  Missouri. 
Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

G.  Regier  &  Sons,  of  Whitewater.  Kansas, 
owners  of  one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds 
of  Holsteins  in  Kansas,  report  their  herd 
making  a  good  record.  A  feature  of  their 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  rec- 
ord bred  cows  and  heifers.  They  are  all 
bred  to  the  great  bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke  De  Kol.  The  sire  of  this  bull  is  a 
three-quarters  brother  to  Rag  Apple  8th, 
the   $25,000   Holstein  bull. 


Owing  to  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  th£ 
entire  night  and  early  morning  of  August 
30,  sale  day  claimed  by  William  Andrews 
&  Sons,  breeders  of  Bonnie  Brae  Herefords, 
and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Reppert 
and  V.  E.  Miller  were  detained  by  train 
wreck  in  Missouri  and  not  able  to  arrive 
until  the  day  following,  the  Bonnie  Brae 
dispersion  was  called  off.  This  firm  is  now 
trying  to  secure  a  mid-winter  date  to  dis- 
pose of  their  Herefords  and  announcement 
will  be  made  after  date  is  securer!. 


F.  W.  Spencer,  of  Prairiedale  Farm, 
Dixon,  Illinois,  announces  a  dispersion  sale 
of  Holsteins  to  be  held  October  3.  The  en- 
tire Prairiedale  Farm  herd  of  seventy-four 
head  of  Holsteins  will  be  sold  in  this  sale. 
All  are  registered  and  all  A.  R.  O.  This 
entire  offering  except  one  heifer,  one  found- 
ation cow  and  the  herd  sire,  was  born  on 
Prairiedale  Farm.  The  offering  will  include 
sixty  head  that  are  either  daughters  of 
Maple  Crest  Sir  De  Kol  138077,  their  31- 
pound  herd  sire,  or  are  bred  to  him.  It 
will  also  include  twelve  head  with  seven- 
day  .butter  records  ranging  from  23  pounds 
to  29.48  pounds,  also  two-year-olds  with  20 
to  22. 46-pound  records. 


S.  E.  Stoughton  &  Son.  of  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  held  a  sale  of  Holstein  cattle  at 
the  farm  on  Wednesdav,  September  4.  which 
was  very  satisfactory.  Thirty-three  head 
of  cows  and  heifers  were  dispersed  for  the 
total  of  $5,635,  an  average  of  $171  per  head. 
This  included  several  yearlings  and  a  few 
cows  were  eight  and  ten  vears  old.  Three 
bulls  including  one  herd  bull  sold  for  an 
average  of  $245.80. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Great  Southwest  Holstein  Sale 

Be  «ure  to  attend  the  sale  of  75   head  of  pure-bred  Holstein   Cattle  to  be   held  by  the 
Phelps  Stock  Farm  of  Aurora,  Missouri,  at 

Joplin,  Missouri,  Wednesday,  September  18 

There  are  many  strong  attractions  in  bred  heifers  and  young  cows.     Most  of  the  heifers 
are  from  1  to  3  years  old,  straight  and  true.    It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two-Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  ored  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 
in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 
to  head  herds. 

Twenty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

RegiMtered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment    to   the    State    Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 

E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 
MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  vou  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO     -     -     -     -      EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.      Write    us    today,    we    guarantee  to 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 


Holstein  Stock  Farms 


Elgin.  Illinois 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Consisting"  of  cows,  two-year-olds  and  calves. 
Very  choice  herd.  Also  some  very  nice  reg- 
istered bull  calves. 

R.  E.  STUEWE       -       -      ALMA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLET,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

LONG  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  Segis  Moxie  Lincoln.  Six 
nearest  dams  averaged  23.52  pounds  butter 
seven  days.     A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 
HENDERSON  LONG  &  SON,  Haddam,  Kan. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS— Senior  herd  bull, 
Walker  Copia  Champion,  dam  and  sire's  dam 
held  world's  records.  Service  bulls,  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  COWLES,  608  Kan.  At,,  Topeka,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three  bulls,  15-16th? 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-nred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir,  492857  bv  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For-Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX        -  HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS 

There  is  as  much  of  Ood's  kindness  in 
a  snowflake  as  there  is  in  a  rose. — The 
Youth's  Companion. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  59  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  C/>..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two-Y'ear-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK.  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Pure-Bred  Chester  Whites. — One  yearling 
boar  and  spring  boars  at  reasonable  prices. 
Gust  Claussen,  Russell,  Kansas. 

Dornwood  Chester  Whites 

For  Sale — Several  choice  young  brood  sows. 
DORNWOOD  FARM    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY'  BI  LLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose.  Masher  Sequel.  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and   see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,     GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  Citv. 


SHEEP 


[Shropshires 
SHEEP  fjHampshires 
Southdowns 


Best  of  breeding. 
The  oldest  and  largest  flocks  in  Kansas. 
One  or  a  carload. 

F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire   Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.     Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 

*  Forty  Head — Twenty  ewes  and  twentv  ram 
lambs.  Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 
a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 


HOMAN  &  SONS 


PEABODY',  KANSAS 


Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

By  imported  sire.    The  right  type  and  prices 
right.     Farm  near  Pontiac.   Butler  County; 
P.  O.  address,  Rosalia,  Kansas,  Route  1. 
1.  R.  FLOREA. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  BLAKE  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anvwhere 


Write  for  date. 


VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


W.  B.  CARPENTER  ¥™t*"°<* 

Auctioneer 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


September    ,  HH8 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

Dean.  Division  of  Extension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL,  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  
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Draft  Horses  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair 

A  Strong,  Well  Balanced  Exhibit  of  Hi&h  Class  Horses  Made  by  Farm  Breeders 


nHE  day  of  the  big  spectacular  ex- 
hibition of  draft  horses  such  as 
has  in  times  past  been  made  by 
a  comparatively  small  number  of 
importers  and  dealers  is  past.  Unthink- 
ing people  were  heard  to  remark  as  they 
passed  through  the  horse  barn  at  the 
Kansas  Free  Fair  last  week,  "This  is  a 
poor  horse  show.  This  barn  used  to  be 
filled  to  overflowing  with  handsome 
horses."  It  is  true  the  barn  especially 
designed  for  horses  was  not  filled,  al- 
though more  animals  were  shown  this 
year  than  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  last 
year.  In  point  of  numbers  and  flashi- 
ness  this  year's  showing  of  draft  horses 
could  hardly  be  compared  to  the  exhibits 
of  before  the  war  times  when  long 
strings  of  horses  were  exhibited  by  the 
large  establishments  making  a  specialty 
of  handling  and  importing  pure-bred 
draft  horses. 

One  who  made  a  study  of  the  exhibit 
made  this  year,  interviewing  the  men 
in  charge  and  watching  the  animals  of 
the  different  classes  as  they  were  led 
out  to  be  passed  on  by  the  judge,  grad- 
ually came  to  a  realization  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  developing  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  better  horses  on  the 
farms  of  the  state  this  year's  exhibit  was 
the  best  ever  made.  The  men  making 
the  show  were  farmers  of  Kansas  and 
adjoining  states,  Kansas  breeders  pre- 
dominating. They  are  using  the  high 
class  pure-bred  horses  in  their  farm 
work  and  the  surplus  is  being  sold  at  a 
good  profit.  For  example,  C.  E.  Dustin 
and  W.  S.  Dustin — father  and  son — of 
Shawnee  County,  have  made  the  practice 
of  working  all  their  mares  ever  since 
they  have  been  handling  pure-bred 
horses.  They  have  made  the  business  ol 
growing  draft  horses  in  this  way  pay  a 
profit. 

A.  P.  Loomis,  of  Diamond  Springs, 
Kansas,  had  perhaps  the  most  striking 
Percheron  exhibit  in  the  show.  A  single 
pure-bred  mare,  Jugale,  with  five  colts 
to  her  credit  in  five  years,  was  the 
foundation  animal.  She  and  her  off- 
spring constituted  the  whole  exhibit  with 
the  exception  of  a  young  stallion  which 
had  recently  been  purchased.  One  stal- 
lion colt  had  been  sold.  Plenty  of  good 
alfalfa  and  a  limited  ration  of  oats  had 
brought  the  young  animals  shown  by  Mr. 
Loomis  to  the  show  ring  carrying  plenty 
of  flesh  for  breeding  purposes.  Across 
the  alley  from  Loomis  was  a  string  of 
five  animals  shown  by  C.  C.  Towne,  of 
Valencia,  also  a  farmer  breeder  who 
made  a  start  a  few  years  ago  with  some 
carefully  selected  bred  mares.  J.  T. 
Schwalm  &  Son,  of  Baldwin,  had  three, 
one  of  them — the  stallion  foal,  Brilliant 
— winning  first  in  the  open  class  and 
first  in  the  Kansas  specials.  Mahlon 
Groenmiller,  of  Pomona,  had  one  —  a 
young  stallion  bred  on  his  live-stock 
farm.  O.  N.  Wilson,  of  Silver  Lake, 
showed  six;  Adam  Becker,  of  Meriden, 
six;  C.  S.  Soward  &  Son,  of  Baldwin, 
two;  J.  A.  Howell  &  Son,  of  Paris,  Mis- 
souri, six;  and  E.  Tomlinson,  of  Empo- 
ria, one.  J.  J.  Moxley,  of  Osage  City, 
showed  a  yearling  filly  that  went  to  the 
head  of  her  class  in  a  strong  ring.  This 
young  man.  barely  past  twentv-one,  had 
purchased  this  filly  only  a  few  months 
ago  as  a  foundation  mare.  She  is  sired 
by  Hector,  the  fine  young  stallion 
owned  by  William  Branson,  of  Over- 
brook,  the   grand  champion  Percheron 


stallion  of  last  year  at  Topeka.  He  had 
no  intention  of  showing  this  filly,  but 
was  urged  to  do  so  by  Doctor  McCamp- 
bell  and  others  who  knew  he  had  a  good 
one.  He  was  a  proud  boy  when  he 
walked  out  of  the  ring  carrying  the  blue 
ribbon.  D.  F.  McAlister,  of  Shawnee 
County,  showed  eleven  head.  William 
Carls,  of  Wakarusa,  had  a  two-year-old 
stallion  which  he  had  purchased  from 
'Mr.  Dustin,  the  offspring  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  mare  which  was  Mr.  Dustin's 
foundation  animal.  He  had  received 
$1,100  for  the  last  two  colts  from  this 
mare. 

Mr.  Dustin  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  as 
we  stood  looking  at  this  twelve-year-old 
mare  in  the  stall,  told  of  how  he  brought 
her  to  the  fair  at  Topeka  as  a  two-year- 
old  filly  ten  years  ago.  This  filly  and 
a  mare  which  Adam  Becker  rode  in  from 
Valley  Falls,  with  her  colt  following, 
constituted  the  whole  draft  horse  show 
that  year.  "There  were  no  pure-bred 
draft  horses  raised  on  the  farms  of  Kan- 
sas," said  Mr.  Dustin,  "and  now  just 
look  at  this  fine  display  of  horses  all 
made  by  farmers  who  are  doing  general 
farm  work  and  using  these  good  horses 
and  raising  colts."  He  named  man  after 
man  of  his  wide  acquaintance  who  now 
are  classed  as  draft  horse  breeders.  We 
asked  Mr.  Dustin  if  he  worked  all  his 
horses  and  he  replied  by  saying  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  breed  such  horses 
without  working  them.  "You  can't  make 
breeding  pure-bred  draft  horses  pay  with 
present  high  prices  for  feed  if  you  have 
to  keep  two  sets  of  horses  on  the  farm, 
one  to  work  and  the  other  to  produce 
colts.  It  might  be  done  in  sections 
where  cheap  pasture  is  available,  but  we 
can't  do  it  here  in  Eastern  Kansas."  Mr. 
Becker  gave  a  similar  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  any  money 
in  breeding  pure-bred  draft  horses.  In 
his  opinion  the  business  was  not  as  good 
as  a  few  years  ago  unless  the  man  was 
able  to  work  practically  all  his  animals 
old  enough  to  work.  He  said  that  he 
had  too  many  and  couldn't  make  them 
pay  their  way.  He  pointed  to  a  great 
big  fully-developed  animal  in  his  exhibit 
that  had  never  had  a  harness  on.  He  i 
finding  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 


number  kept  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  growing  them  up  to  marketable  con- 
dition by  making  them  pay  for  their 
keep  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough. 

The  Gossard  Breeding  Farm,  of  Turon, 
Kansas,  had  the  largest  exhibit  of  Per- 
cherons.  This  establishment  is  making 
a  specialty  of  this  breed  of  draft 
horses.  Their  horses  were  all  shown  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  Their  dapple-gray 
stallion,  Kapitaine,  a  most  showy  horse 
in  action  and  conformation,  was  made 
the  grand  champion  stallion  of  the  show. 
The  three-year-old  stallion,  Pocule,  an 
iron-gray  horse  massive  in  build  and  con- 
formation, shown  by  Howell,  of  Mis- 
souri, contended  with  Kapitaine  for  the 
senior  championship. 

A  new  classification  that  created  a 
keen  rivalry  and  brought  in  a  large 
number  of  entries,  was  the  Kansas  Free 
Fair  Specials,  the  entries  for  which 
closed  August  1,  the  requirement  being 
that  at  least  ten  must  be  entered.  Cash 
prizes  ranging  from  $50  for  first  and  on 
down  to  $20  for  sixth  place  were  offered 
in  three  classes:  yearling  stallion  owned 
by  Kansas  exhibitor,  stallion  colt  foaled 
since  January  1,  1918,  and  filly  foaled 
since  January  1,  1918.  This  liberal  offer 
of  prize  money  had  the  desired  effect  and 
brought  in  strong  classes.  It  was  per- 
haps as  interesting  and  exciting  a  class 
as  was  shown.  Every  breeder  realized 
that  the  fair  association  had  been  ex- 
tremely liberal  and  felt  in  duty  bound 
to  fill  the  class.  D.  F.  McAlister  won 
first  in  the  yearlings  with  Linn.  Schwalm 
&  Son  had  the  blue  ribbon  stallion  colt, 
and  Dustin  won  first  in  the  filly  class 
on  Gracie  Warner. 

The  feature  of  the  Belgian  show  was 
the  string  of  horses  exhibited  by  C.  J. 
Good  &  Son,  of  Ogden,  Iowa.  In  it  were 
animals  that  had  won  blue  ribbons  and 
championships  at  the  International  and 
other  big  shows  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  finest  lot  of  Belgian  horses  ever 
shown  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Good,  who  ac- 
companied the  horses  himself,  is  a  man 
with  definite  ideals  as  to  what  a  draft 
horse  should  be  and  has  bred  and 
selected  constantly  with  his  ideal  in 
mind.  Not  a  bad  foot  or  faulty  leg  or 
pastern  conformation  could  be  found  in 


IMPORTED  BELGIAN  STALLION,  COLLAKT,  AND  HIS  FIEST  COLT  ON  COLLEGE  FAB1I. 
 SHOWN  AT  KANSAS  FREE  FAIR  BY  K.  S.  A.  C. 


the  whole  string.  Mr.  Good  owns  the 
undefeated  imported  stallion,  Farceur, 
probably  the  most  famous  horse  of  the 
breed.  He  was  not  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibit. Jubiter,  a  four-year-old  stallion 
of  Mr.  Good's  own  breeding,  was  th,e 
champion  Belgian  stallion  of  the  show. 
The  Belgians,  as  they  were  first  known 
in  Kansas  through  the  purchase  of  pub- 
lic service  stallions  from  importers,  were 
far  too  often  lacking  in  feet  and  leg 
conformation.  It  seemed  as  though  im- 
porters bought  the  kind  the  Belgian 
breeders  were  most  willing  to  sell  and 
as  a  result  we  came  to  look  upon  the 
breed  as  inclined  to  be  poor  in  under- 
pinning, although  of  massive,  drafty 
conformation  in  body.  Mr.  Good  has  as 
his  ideal  a  more  upstanding  type  with 
cleaner  legs  and  with  the  kind  of  feet 
that  will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
kind  of  service.  The  animals  shown 
were  almost  without  exception  of  this  • 
type.  In  other  words,  they  are  much 
more  like  the  commercial  high  class 
drafters  such  as  are  in  demand  for  heavy 
trucking  work  in  the  cities,  than  were 
the  first  Belgians  that  came  to  Kansas. 

Mr.  Good  told  us  he  thought  our  Kan- 
sas draft  horse  breeders  should  be 
warned  of  the  importance  of  paying  more 
attention  to  the  feet  of  their  horses.  He 
said:  "Good  sound  feet  are  absolutely 
essential.  Poor  feet  are  the  result  of 
carelessness,  the  use  of  a  stallion  lack- 
ing in  foot  and  pastern  and  the  lack 
of  care  in  keeping  the  hoofs  of  the  colts 
trimmed  and  properly  leveled  as  they  are 
developing,  or  a  combination  of  these 
two.  A  good  foot  by  inheritance  can 
be  ruined  by  letting  a  colt  run  without 
ever  giving  its  feet  the  slightest  atten- 
tion." We  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
this  same  word  of  warning  to  breeders 
of  draft  horses  through  the  columns  of 
Kansas  Farmer  and  in  our  conversation 
with  breeders  at  the  horse  shows.  We 
pass  on  this  suggestion  coming  with  such 
force  from  a  man  who  has  made  the 
matter  of  feet  a  hobby  and  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

The  usual  strong  showing  of  Belgian 
horses  was  made  by  Cooper  &  Sons,  of 
Freeport,  Kansas.  This  firm  probably 
raises  more  Belgian  horses  than  any 
other  in  Kansas.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege showed  their  herd  stallion  and  his 
first  colt,  a  1918  foal,  the  mare,  Mirza 
DeBou,  her  five-year-old  daughter,  her 
two-year-old  stallion  colt,  and  this 
year's  colt.  It  made  a  very  creditable 
exhibit  of  Belgians.  Two  of  the  college 
Belgian  mares  are  now  at  Mr.  Good's 
farm  to  be  bred  to  Farceur. 

In  closing,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  number  of  exhibitors  of  draft  horses 
who  have  the  name  of  "Son"  or  "Sons" 
in  the  firm  name.  Several  of  the  Kansas 
exhibitors — the  senior  members  of  the 
firms — asked  us  to  be  sure  not  to  forget 
the  "son"  part  of  the  name  in  report- 
ing the  show.  These  men  told  us  of  the 
interest  the  boys  and  young  men  were 
taking  in  the  business  of  raising  and 
using  high-class  pure-bred  horses.  Some 
of  the  boys  were  present,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  had  that  real  love 
for  the  work  of  improving  live  stock 
which  is  so  essential  to  success  in  build- 
ing up  and  improving  the  different  kinds 
of  farm  animals. 


Only  the  simple  life  is  honorable  or 
even  decent  today. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


September  21,  1918 


WANTED 

On  account  of  the  establishing  of  a 
Borden  Condensery  at  Fort  Scott, 
dairymen  with  herds  are  wanted; 
also  dairymen  are  wanted  to  operate 
farms  on  shares,  the  landlord  furnish- 
ing herds. 

Secretary  of 
Ft.  Scott  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kau- 
sas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
St.ites  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deem  <1  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
•effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval : 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  '  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


OTTAWA  KFRQSFNF  ENGINES 


Latest  design.**  Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
(  Massive.  Built  to  do  hard,  heavy  work— to  give  las  ting 
service.    Uses  Cheapeat  Fuel.    Polls  26  to  50%  more 
~  |  H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months'  tri»l.  Easy  terms.  Size* 
IX  to  22  H-P.  10-Year 
I  Guarantee.  Book 
tree — postal  gets  it.  ^F^^tt 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

561  King  St.,     Oltawa,  Ham. 


A  NATIONS  STRENGTH 
IS  IN  ITS  FOOD  SUPPLY 


Eat  Less  — "Waste 


nothing 


Create   a  Reserve 

AMERICA  MUST  FEED 
no.  OOO.  000  ALLIES 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheela- 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 

kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34(lm  si..  Quincy,  III, 


Let's  remember  in  this  sugar  fight 
that  the  motto  of  Foch  is  "Attack."  and 
the  method  of  our  boys,  "Fight  as  long 
as  the  fighting  is  good — and  then  some 
more."   So  "Up  and  at  'em!" 


!  MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM  ; 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


Electricity  in  the  Farm  Home 


n 


"Keep  a  bee  and  produce  your  own 
sweetening." 


IGHT  or  power  at  the  turn  of  a 
switch  is  a  convenience  that  has 
become  so  familiar  in  the  town 
or  city  residence  that  we  do  not 
realize  what  it  means  except  as  an  oc- 
casional accident  may  put  the  transmis- 
sion lever  out  of  business  and  leave  us 
in  darkness.  "Can  we  have  electricity 
to  brighten  the  hours  of  farm  home 
life?"  asks  George  M.  Shook  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Jewell  County  Farm  Bureau 
News.  "On  our  farm  it  has  proved  a 
necessity.  The  cost  of  upkeep  is  so  low, 
it  is  hardly  considered  at  all. 

"All  members  of  the  family  enjoy  the 
lights,  and  around  the  reading  lamp 
there  are  no  shadows  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  There  is  no  danger  from 
fire.  Safety  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  to  consider.  Lights  in  every 
room,  on  the  porch,  in  the  cave,  the 
garage,  the  fuel  house,  over  the  cows  at 
milking  time,  in  the  hay  mow  at  feed- 
ing time,  and  in  the  barn  when  har- 
nessing the  work  teams,  make  work 
much  easier.  The  frogs  in  the  near-by 
lake  seem  to  derive  pleasure  from  having 
the  lights.  Even  the  old  hens  seem  to 
enjoy  the  lights,  particularly  in  the 
winter  time.  They  can  begin  to  scratch 
around  earlier  in  the  morning  and  of 
course  will  lay  more  eggs. 

"Then  in  the  home  we  find  the  elec- 
tric iron,  the  floor  sweeper,  the  motor 
for  running  the  cream  separator,  wash- 
ing machine,  and  if  you  choose,  the  elec- 
tric fan  and  other  conveniences,  the  elec- 
tric pump  with  the  automatic  pressure 
tank,  which  furnishes  hot  and  cold  water 
at  the  faucet  in  the  home  and  water  in 
the  tank  for  the  stock.  Can  we  afford 
to  be  without  this  much  needed  improve- 
ment? We  cannot  on  this  farm.  It  is 
cherished  more  than  our  auto.  We  men 
should  provide  this  necessity  in  our 
homes.  Our  wives  and  daughters  are 
worthy  of  these  conveniences.  Every- 
thing that  brightens  the  home  surround- 
ings is  an  added  help  toward  refinement, 
better  intellect,  and  the  firmer  binding 
of  home  ties.  Some  say.  'I  cannot  af- 
ford this.'  Better  economize  along  some 
other  lines  and  figure  from  the  stand- 
point of  safety  and  an  added  asset,  one 
sure  to  be  most  lovallv  appreciated  by 
the  'Mrs.'" 


For  Tractor  Gears 

Leading  the  exhaust  gases  of  a  trac- 
tor through  suitable  piping  so  that  they 
are  blown  against  the  faces  of  the  gears 
is  an  expedient  that  has  been  tried  with 
some  success.  The  idea  is  to  replace 
the  usual  grease  applied  to  open  gears. 
The  exhaust  blows  the  grit  off  the  gear 
teeth  and  at  the  same  time  a  slight 
amount  of  soft  soot  is  deposited,  which 
is  claimed  to  have  some  value  as  a  dry 
lubricant. 


Motor  Trucks  to  the  Relief 

Figures  given  out  by  one  of  the  large 
rubber  companies  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
published  in  an  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  last  month,  show  tonnage  carried 
by  railroads  and  trucks  during  the  nine 
months  up  to  July  1,  over  the  forty- 
mile  route  between  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  These  figures  show  that  the 
growing  and  large  use  of  motor  trucks 
has  relieved  railroad  traffic  between 
those  cities  by  1,170  per  cent  over  the 
nine  preceding  months,  which  means 
that  the  forty-mile  highway  released 
885  freight  cars  a  week  to  other  com- 
munities for  more  vital  tonnage.  If 
only  an  average  of  600  car  releases  a 
week  is  maintained  for  twelve  months, 
the  record  being  established  between 
Akron  and  Cleveland  will  save  31,200 
freight  cars  for  other  uses. 


Keep  Tractor  at  Work 

A  tractor  cannot  return  its  full  value 
unless  used  for  belt  work  as  well  as 
field  work.  The  more  jobs  you  do  with 
your  tractor,  the  more  profitable  it  will 
be.  This  applies  more  to  the  small  trac- 
tor than  to  the  large  one.  hut  the  owner 
of  a  large  tractor  will  find  that  it  is 
not  good  business  to  let  it  stand  idle 
any  more  than  necessary.  While  in  some 
eases  the  tractor  is  kept  so  busy  in  the 


field  that  there  is  little  time  to  put  it 
to  any  other  kind  of  work,  there  are 
sure  to  be  days  during  the  summer  and 
weeks  during  the  winter  when  it  cannot 
be  used  for  field  work  and  it  should  be 
kept  busy  at  something  else. 

As  a  general  thing  the  tractor  owner 
is  not  making  as  full  use  of  his  tractor 
for  belt  power  work  as  is  possible. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  stationary 
work  that  the  tractor  will  perform 
profitably. 


When  Oil  Becomes  Unfit 

There  are  several  reasons  why  crank- 
case  oil  becomes  unfit  for  further  use, 
says  Power  Farming.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  oil  "wears  out,"  thereby  losing 
its  lubricating  properties.  It  does  not 
really  wear  out.  but  it  does  lose  its 
lubricating  qualities  and  acquires  some 
objectional  ones.  The  most  obvious 
property  of  the  discarded  oil  is  its  inky 
blackness,  due  to  particles  of  carbon  like 
lampblack.  It  cannot  be  said  how  much 
this  carbon  affects  the  lubricating  qual- 
ity of  the  oil,  but  it  probably  does  not 
improve  it  any.  The  carbon  is  likely  to 
gather  in  the  piston-ring  grooves  and 
burn  to  a  hard  deposit  that  makes  the 
rings  stick,  thus  making  them  practi- 
cally of  a  piece  with  the  piston.  When 
this  has  taken  place  the  burning  gases 
blow  past  the  piston  causing  a  loss  of 
power,  waste  of  fuel,  and  further  foul- 
ing of  the  oil.  At  the  same  time  the 
dirty  oil  works  up  past  the  practically 
useless  rings  into  the  combustion  space, 
where  the  carbon  in  the  oil  bakes  onto 
the  cylinder  walls  and  piston  head,  re- 
ducing the  compression  space  and  invit- 
ing pre- ignition,  pounding,  and  over- 
heating. 


Use  of  Spark  Lever 

Proper  use  of  the  spark  lever  is  es- 
sential to  the  smooth  driving  of  a  car. 
The  expert  driver  always  keeps  his  fin- 
ger on  the  spark  lever  ready  to  advance 
or  retard  the  spark  instantly. 

Using  the  spark  according  to  the  speed 
of  the  car  gives  a  smooth  slow-down  on 
crowded  or  rough  roads  as  well  as  an 
easy  pick-up  on  high  gear  with  no  sign 
of  motor  labor. 

When  the  engine  is  at  work,  the  ad- 
vance spark  is  necessary,  but  when 
coasting  or  idling  the  motor  will  run 
more  smoothly  if  the  spark  is  retarded. 
The  pick-up  of  the  engine  is  much  im- 
proved by  gradually  advancing  the 
spark,  as  the  car  gains  speed  bringing 
the  spark  up  half  way  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  accelerator  and  advancing  about 
a  half  inch  for  each  five  miles  per  hour 
the  ear  gains  in  momentum.  While  this 
applies  particularly  to  picking  up  from 
a  low  rate  of  speed — say  ten  miles  per 
hour — it  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  at 
greater  speeds,  since  the  car  has  greater 
momentum  and  the  motor  less  to  do. 


Hold  Wheat  in  Kansas 

Reserve  wheat  purchased  by  the  grain 
corporation  will  be  stored  in  the  state. 
Elevators  with  modern  storage  facilities 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This  will 
be  of  some  advantage,  for  it  means  that 
more  wheat  will  be  milled  here.  Not 
only  will  it  be  of  benefit  to  the  millers, 
but  will  help  the  farmers  by  providing 
them  with  mill  feeds  later  in  the  year. 
The  Government  will  require  elevators  to 
give  bond  when  wheat  is  stored  in  the 
elevators.  The  Government  will  then 
buy  the  warehouse  receipts.  Full  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  Federal 
Food  Administrator  Innes  at  Wichita  or 
from  D.  F.  Piazzek  of  the  grain  corpora- 
tion, New  England  Building.  Kansas 
City.  Missouri. 

Elevators  at  basic  points  are  filled 
with  wheat  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
use  interior  elevators. 

While  the  storing  of  grain  in  Kansas 
will  help  the  mill  feed  situation  some- 
what, the  Food  Administration  says 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  mill  feed 
shortage.  This  is  a  national  condition. 
Mill  feeds  are  short  everywhere.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  ships  for 
the  Allies  are  being  loaded  with  wheat 
this  year  instead  of  with  flour.    It  takes 


Make  Your 
Home  Ideal 

ADD  to  the  convenience 
L  of  running  water  the 
beauty  and  luxury  of 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

And  you  have  an  ideal  home — one 
which  has  conveniences  equal  to  those 
in  the  most  modern  of  city  dwellings. 

These  plumbing  comforts  belong  in 
every  home,  whether  new  or  remod- 
eled. They  are  the  perfected  product 
of  and  are  backed  by  the  reputation 
gained  through  years  of  experience 
in  manufacture.  Their  range  in  de- 
sign and  price  will  meet  your  re- 
quirements and  purse. 

Conferwithyour  contracting  plumber. 
Ask   about  '{Standard" 
Fixtures — which  you 
should  demand  in 
order  to  be  cer- 
tain of  maximum 
service  and  satis- 
faction.   See  that 
the  '#tandard"Green 
and  Gold  label  is  on 
the  fixtures  you  buy. 
It  is  your  protection. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  '"Standard"  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures  for  the  Home." 

Standard  £attfta*g  IPfe.  Co. 

Dept.  211  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


Eleventh  and  McGee  Strmtm 
KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  JL 


Located  in  center  of  shopping  district,  con- 
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seven  days  longer  to  load  a  big  ship 
with  sacks  of  flour  than  with  wheat 
which  can  be  poured  into  the  hold  by 
machinery.  In  the  present  shipping 
shortage  the  seven  days  are  too  pre- 
cious to  he  lost. 
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FAIRS  AND  THE  WAR  PROGRAM 

After  witnessing  the  skillful  manner 
in  which  a  great  fair  program  can  be  so 
directed  as  to  fit  in  with  the  big  job 
to  which  this  nation  is  now  devoting  its 
whole  resources,  no  one  could  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  such  a  fair  as  in  any  way 
hindering  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  big  fairs  over  the  country  will 
serve  as  perhaps  no  other  agencies  could 
the  purpose  of  building  up  the  morale  of 
the  people  and  particularly  those  inter- 
ested in  the  great  industry  of  agricul- 
ture which  means  so  much  to  the  win- 
ning of  an  early  and  decisive  victory. 

At  the  big  fair  just  closed  in  Topeka 
war  activities  were  in  evidence  on  every 
side.  The  greatest  of  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  in  the  entertainment  features 
of  the  program,  nearly  all  of  which  cen- 
tered around  the  thing  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all.  The  military  drills,  the 
playing  of  the  military  bands,  and  the 
singing  of  the  Modoc  Club  all  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  a  higher  and  more  fer- 
vid patriotism  and  love  of  country.  The 
big  fairs  and  expositions  are  proving 
themselves  most  potent  factors  in  pro- 
moting our  war  program. 

ta  te 

AUTOMOBILES  ON  THE  FARM 

After  seeing  the  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles at  the  big  Free  Fair,  one  might 
well  conclude  that  we  can  easily  stand 
a  heavy  cut  in  automobile  production 
while  we  are  devoting  our  energies  to 
closing  in  on  the  Huns  and  pushing  for- 
ward to  a  final  victory.  Never  in  its 
history  has  the  Topeka  fair  ground  been 
crowded  so  full  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fair  just  closed.  Every  foot  of 
available  space  on  the  ground  was  occu- 
pied and  for  several  blocks  on  every  side 
automobiles  were  parked  in  the  streets. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  every  farmer 
within  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  Topeka 
has  an  automobile  and  had  loaded  in  the 
whole  family  and  driven  to  the  fair. 

People  of  the  open  country  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  depend  upon  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  means  of  getting  over  the 
roads  quickly,  and  it  is  far  from  being 
a  matter  of  mere  joy  riding.  Incidentally 
the  automobile  is  a  great  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  whole  family,  but  the  pleasure 
riding  of  the  farm  is  so  inseparably 
linked  with  the  utility  purposes  of  the 
car  that  no  regulation  restricting  the  use 
of  automobiles  in  the  country  should  for 
a  moment  be  considered. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBIT 

From  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
surged  through  the  agricultural  building 
at  the  Free  Fair  last  week  came  expres- 
sions of  surprise  at  the  exhibits  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  vegetables,  and  the  many 
other  products  of  the  soil.  Following  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  past  season  with 
the  short  rainfall,  it  seemed  almost  in- 
credible that  so  many  fine  exhibits  could 
be  made.  Viewing  such  a  showing  of 
agricultural  products  serves  to  encourage 
those  who  had  been  depressed  because  of 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  past 
season.  Things  are  almost  never  quite 
so  bad  as  they  seem.  A  Texan  who  re- 
vealed unmistakeably  in  his  accent  his 
native  state,  after  gazing  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  array  of  exhibits  in  agri- 
cultural hall,  asked  the  superintendent 
if  all  that  stuff  was  raised  in  Kansas. 
When  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
said:  "I  thought  you-all  had  a  drouth 
last  summer.  What  would  you  raise  in 
a  good  year?  You-all  don't  know  what 
a  drouth  is."  This  was  a  fair  sample 
of  the  expressions  of  surprise  from  vis- 
itors at  this  building. 

There  were  five  counties  making  col- 
lective county  exhibits,  this  having  been 
a  special  feature  for  a  number  pf  years. 
Large  cash  prizes  are  offered  and  the 
men  in  charge  have  practically  become 
specialists  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
products  of  their  respective  counties  so 
as  to  show  in  a  striking  manner  their 
agricultural  possibilities.  Of  the  five 
county  exhibits,  all  were  from  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  state  except  that  from 
Jewell  County.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  all  the  collections  was  the  number 


and  high  quality  of  the  small  grain  ex- 
hibits, and  particularly  wheat.  Wheat 
in  the  sheaf  or  small  bundle  lends  itself 
admirably  to  the  making  of  attractive 
exhibits  from  the  decorative  standpoint, 
and  then  the  great  need  for  wheat  as  a 
staple  food  for  transport  across  the  ocean 
to  sustain  our  armies  and  civilians  of 
the  allied  countries  adds  to  the  interest 
in  displays  of  this  crop.  Eastern  Kan- 
sas has  made  a  great  record  the  past 
year  in  wheat  production,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  will  make  an  even  greater 
effort  for  next  year. 

Douglas  County  was  awarded  first 
place  in  the  county  contest  of  collective 
exhibits.  The  showing  of  wheat  made 
in  this  exhibit  was  most  striking.  Jewell 
County  came  second.  Here  also  the 
small  grains  stood  out  prominently.  Po- 
tatoes and  various  root  crops  were  also 
a  very  strong  feature  of  this  exhibit. 
Franklin  County  stood  third  and  prob- 
ably made  the  best  showing  of  corn. 
Only  in  a  few  sections  of  the  state  can 
corn  he  considered  to  have  produced  even 
a  fair  crop  this  year.  Jefferson  County 
was  fourth,  and  Chase  fifth.  Chase 
County  is  a  new  entrant  in  the  county 
contests  at  the  Free  Fair.  The  exhibit 
was  collected  and  handled  by  Preston  0. 
Hale,  the  county  agricultural  agent,  and 
was  a  most  creditable  display  of  the  ag- 
ricultural products  of  that  county. 
«  We  cannot  take  the  space  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  awards  in  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  fair.  The  sweepstakes 
corn  was  a  ten-ear  sample  of  Reid's  Yel- 
low Dent,  shown  by  J.  A.  Ostrand,  of 
Shawnee  County.  Mr.  Ostrand  won  sec- 
ond on  a  ten-ear  sample  of  white  corn, 
the  white  corn  being  his  standard  vari- 
ety. The  blue  ribbon  white  corn  was 
a  ten-ear  sample  of  Boone  County  White 
shown  by  Herman  Gronniger,  of  Doni- 
phan County.  Preston  Hale,  for  Chase 
County,  took  first  prize  in  both  hard 
and  soft  wheat,  and  G.  R.  Wheeler,  of 
Franklin  County,  second  in  each  class. 

The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  dry 
weather  of  the  past  season  was  in  the 
showing  of  fruit.  T.  P.  Van  Orsdal, 
superintendent  of  the  department, 
largely  through  his  personal  efforts  had 
gotten  out  a  representative  collection  of 
apples,  but  this  crop  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically all  fruit  in  Kansas  is  short  this 
year.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  apple 
exhibits  were  made  by  men  who  have 
studied  the  business  and  given  their 
orchards  real  orchard  care.  In  a  poor 
year  the  results  of  the  right  kind  of 
care  are  more  noticeable  than  in  a  good 
year.  Fruit  cannot  be  grown  in  Kansas 
as  in  the  pioneer  days. 

In  the  five-box  collection  of  apples, 
Harry  Fisher,  of  Topeka,  won  first:  H. 
G.  Nash,  of  Grantville,  second;  and  Paul 
Lytle,  of  Dover,  third.  Mr.  Fisher 
showed  a  fine  box  of  Jonathans  in  the 
single  box  entries  and  won  first,  second 
going  to  Charles  Wells,  of  Tecumseh,  and 
third  to  Mr.  Nash.  Mr.  Wells  had  the 
best  box  of  Grimes  Golden  apples,  Fisher 
winning  second,  and  Nash  third.  There 
were  some  good  exhibits  in  the  thirty- 
variety  plate  collections  of  apples,  G.  B. 
Harper,  of  Silver  Lake,  carrying  off  the 
blue  ribbon,  with  Nash  second  and  Mrs. 
Ehderly,  of  Topeka,  third. 

HOME  CONVENIENCES 

We  do  not  believe  home  labor-saving 
conveniences  have  ever  been  more 
strongly  presented  at  the  Free  Fair  than 
this  year.  We  cannot  longer  look  upon 
such  conveniences  as  luxuries  or  non- 
essentials. People  of  the  farms  must 
have  every  possible  convenience  and  com- 
fort or  rural  life  cannot  compete  with 
the  city  in  its  call  to  those  who  toil 
with  their  hands.  Electric  light  plants 
and  gasoline  engines  with  the  many  de- 
vices to  which  these  forms  of  power  can 
be  connected,  all  having  for  their  pur- 
pose the  lightening  of  the  tasks  of  the 
housewife,  have  a  distinct  economic  bear- 
ing on  the  farm  business.  They  are  just 
as  much  an  essential  part  of  the  produc- 
tive equipment  of  the  farm  as  the  ma- 
nure or  straw  spreader,  the  improved 
grain  drill,  or  the  tractor.    On  the  farms 


far  more  than  in  the- city  the  tasks  of 
the  house  where  live  the  workers  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  production  of 
the  business  as  a  whole.  Women  even 
more  than  men  are  compelled  to  get 
along  without  outside  help.  They  must 
of  necessity  economize  their  own  energy 
and  time. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  discontinued  making  large  fair 
exhibits,  the  machinery  section  at  To- 
peka was  filled  with  machinery  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  exhibits  being  made  mostly 
by  local  dealers  and  distributors.  We 
watched  the  crowds  who  studied  these 
exhibits  and  were  particularly  impressed 
with  the  keen  interest  being  taken  in 
labor-saving  equipment  of  all  kinds.  It 
was  not  idle  curiosity.  In  many  instances 
wife  and  husband  together  were  study- 
ing in  detail  the  exhibits  and  asking  all 
manner  of  questions  of  the  men  in 
charge.  Sales  were  being  made,  as  was 
evidenced  by  tags  we  noted  tied  on  some 
of  the  equipment  being  used  in  demon- 
strating. One  farm  electric  lighting  out- 
fit has  during  the  last  year  put  sixty- 
five  plants  in  the  two  counties  assigned 
to  a  single  distributor. 

SALINA  GIRLS'  TRACTOR  CLUB 

Very  few  tractors  were  shown  at  the 
Free  Fair.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as 
the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  at 
Salina  had  given  ample  opportunity  to 
show  the  many  developments  of  the 
modern  tractor  as  a  practical  farm 
power  plant.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  tractor  end  of  the  show  was  the 
arrival  the  latter  part  of  the  week  of 
the  Girls'  Tractor  Club  of  Salina.  A 
group  of  these  girls  who  are  seriously 
taking  up  the  business  of  tractor  opera- 
tion drove  a  Cleveland  tractor  from 
Salina  to  Topeka,  trailing  three  canvas- 
covered  wagons  in  which  they  lived  dur- 
ing the  trip,  the  girls  taking  turns  at 
driving  the  tractor.  They  wore  overall 
suits  and  the  dust  and  grease  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  trip  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  had  not  been  a 
dress  parade  affair.  Farmers  may  laugh 
at  these  girls,  but  they  are  serious,  and 
have  proved  by  making  this  long,  tire- 
some trip  that  they  are  not  afraid  of 
the  hardships  and  other  disagreeable 
features  of  tractor  operation.  Like  their 
sisters  in  England,  they  are  preparing 
themselves  to  do  a  man's  work  if  neces- 
sary and  thus  release  a  soldier  for  the 
firing  line.  They  hope  to  arouse  enough 
interest  to  start  a  similar  club  in  To- 
peka. We  perhaps  will  hear  more  of 
these  girls  next  year  when  the  need  of 
experienced  tractor  operators  becomes 
even  more  imperative  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 
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LOCAL  PRICE  COMMITTEES 

In  local  communities  it  has  oftentimes 
been  hard  to  find  out  what  prices'  are 
fair  for  a  good  many  of  the  things  we 
have  to  buy.  The  addition  of  a  govern- 
ment tax  on  some  article,  for  example, 
is  taken  as  an  excuse  for  raising  the 
price,  frequently  the  increase  being 
double  the  amount  of  the  tax.  These 
and  other  questions  are  constantly  com- 
ing up  in  these  war  times. 

In  over  forty  cities  of  Kansas  last 
winter  price  interpretations  were  formed 
and  they  were  fairly  successful  in  curb- 
ing unfair  prices  on  some  of  the  food 
articles  in  common  use.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration now  proposes  to  extend  this 
idea  by  having  such  price  interpretation 
committees  in  each  county.  A  state  price 
advisory  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  Walter  Innes,  the  state  food  admin- 
istrator. It  consists  of  the  following 
members:  John  B.  House  and  Charles 
Knorr,  wholesalers;  Mike  Courtney,  a 
retired  retailer;  Ben  F.  Logan  and  Max 
Billinger,  merchandise  brokers;  0.  T. 
Hamilton,  a  produce  broker;  and  J.  H. 
Stewart,  food  administrator  for  Sedg- 
wick County. 

The  county  committees  will  be  trade 
up  of  one  retailer,  one  producer,  one 
consumer,  one  representative  of  women's 
organizations,    and    where    there  are 


wholesalers  and  labor  organizations  they, 
too,  are  to  have  a  member.  This  seems 
to  be  a  fair  representation.  In  souk- 
instances  the  committees  acting  last 
winter  did  not  have  a  wide  ->nough  rep- 
resentation. A  group  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  for  example,  in  a  city  does  not. 
constitute  a  satisfactory  committee  to 
the  consumer.  The.  people  concerned 
should  insist  that  the  personnel  of  the 
local  committee  be  truly  representative. 
If  that  is  done,  it  is  a  good  move  to 
have  such  committees  appointed.  If  they 
are  one-sided  committees,  they  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  There  might  be  some 
criticism  of  the  state  committee  from 
that  standpoint. 

The  plan  is  for  these  committees  to 
arrange  schedules  of  fair  prices  on  the 
staple  commodities  and  publish  these 
prices  in  the  local  papers. 

These  boards  are  organized  to  stabil- 
ize prices  and  prevent  profiteering.  They 
have  the  backing  of  the  L^nited  States 
Food  Administration,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  will  uphold  the  work  they  are 
doing.  Dealers  in  counties  where  they 
are  organized  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
above  prices  named  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  unreasonably  low. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  prices  are  fair 
they  are  checked  up  weekly  by  the  State 
Food  Administration  and  rechecked  by 
the  price  experts  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  at  Washington. 
Many  counties  in  the  state  have  already 
organized  representative  price-fixing 
boards  and  the  work  is  progressing  rap- 
idly over  the  state. 
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FOREIGN-BORN  YANK  SOLDIERS 

The  introduction  of  a  company  of  six- 
teen men  selected  from  those  in  Uncle 
Sam's  service  at  Camp  Funston,  all  of 
foreign  birth  and  each  from  a  different 
country,  was  an  impressive  feature  of 
the  program  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kansas  Council  of  Defense  in  the 
People's  Pavilion  during  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair.  The  countries  represented 
were:  Mexico,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Sue- 
den,  Italy,  Turkey,  Norway,  Montenegro, 
Russia,  Austria,  Ireland,  and  Germany. 

These  foreign-born  Yanks  are  as  thor- 
oughly committed  to  the  cause  as  any 
native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States 
Several  of  them  have  relatives  fighting 
for  the  Allies  under  the  flags  of  their 
native  lands,  and  one  young  man  stated 
that  his  father  and  several  brothers  were 
in  the  kaiser's  army.  The  Pole  assured 
the  audience  that  his  country  had  "one 
head  and  one  heart  with  the  American 
people  to  win  this  war  for  democracy." 

William  Biby,  of  Topeka.  who  pre- 
sented the  men  to  the  audience,  assured 
them  that  each  of  them  was  fighting 
for  his  own  country  as  truly  as  for  the 
United  States,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  war  should  not  end  until  the 
independence  of  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Greece, 
and  Serbia,  was  fully  regained,  and  Bel- 
gium restored. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  people 
thought  of  the  horse  show  at  Topeka  as 
poor  in  comparison  with  those  of  recent 
years,  this  year's  exhibit  was  the  most 
educational  ever  made.  We  feel  sure  the 
breeders  have  been  well  repaid  for  their 
efforts  in  making  the  show,  and  we  trust 
that  the  spectators  interested  in  good 
horses  spent  enough  time  to  get  the  real 
lessons  taught. 

H  * 

"In  addition  to  all  the  evil  things  that 
have  been  said  of  the  kaiser,"  the  Pa- 
cific Dairy  Review  declares,  "he  ranks  as 
the  world's  greatest  cattle  thief  in  his- 
tory. According  to  Herbert  Hoov-er,  his 
haul  in  Belgium  alone  exceeded  a  mil- 
lion head  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  war.  Dairymen  and  other  live  stock 
owners  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  champion  cattle  and  horse  thief  is 
still  at  large." 

"Right  and  liberty  have  obliterated 
space  and  the  ocean  to  bring  France  and 
America  together."  —  President  Poin- 
CARE.  • 
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STORAGE  ON  THE  FARM 

Build  Cave  or  Outside  Cellar  for  Keeping  Vegetables  or  Apples 


ICONOMY  and  conservation  demand 
that  we  provide  suitable  storage 
for    food    products.  Production 
without    conservation    is  waste. 
Storage  for  vegetables  and  fruits  is  now 
more  necessary  than  ever.    A  farm  with- 
out a  cave  or  storage  cellar  is  lacking 
in  a  most  necessary  equipment. 

Storage  Principles 
To  store  vegetables  and  fruit  success- 
fully we  must  understand  certain  funda- 
mental principles.  For  most  products  the 
temperature  must  be  kept  low  and  uni- 
form, but  above  freezing  at  all  times. 
Such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  apples, 
potatoes,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
turnips,  require  a  moist  cool  air;  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  toma- 
toes, a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  Onions 
require  a  cool,  dry  air.  Moisture  and 
temperature  must  be  under  control  to 
make  storage  fully  successful. 

The  most  commonly  used  storage 
places  on  farms  are  the  house  cellar, 
pits  outdoors,  and  outside  cellars  or 
caves.  A  pamphlet  prepared  by  H.  M. 
Bainer.  agricultural  commissioner  .of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  has  the 
following  suggestions  on  these  types  of 
farm  storage  for  fruit  and  vegetables: 
The  House  Cellar 
For  home  requirements  the  house  cel- 
lar, if  it  is  cool  and  moist  and  has  good 
ventilation,  provides  satisfactory  storage 
for  most  fruits  and  vegetables;  how- 
ever, when  large  quantities  are  to  be 
stored,  outside  cellars  are  better.  The 
house  cellar  is  now  commonly  used  for 
storage,  yet  the  losses  from  wilt,  rot  and 
mold  are  enormous  because  of  improper 
construction.  Generally  it  has  so  many 
other  uses  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  secure  the  proper  conditions  for  stor- 
age of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  fact 
that  the  cellar  is  under  the  living  rooms 
and  that  the  odors  given  off  are  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  family,  is 
another  disadvantage.  Regardless  of 
what  rearrangement  can  be  made  in  the 
average  house  cellar,  it  will  not  pro- 
vide as  satisfactory  storage  as  the  spe- 
cially constructed  outside  cellar  or  cave. 

No  storage  room  in  a  house  cellar  is 
complete  without  at  least  one  window 
for  ventilation  and  light.  This  window 
should  naturally  be  placed  near  the  top, 
preferably  on  the  south  side.  While  the 
weather  is  warm,  this  entire  window  may 
be  opened  for  ventilation.  Later,  when 
the  outside  temperature  becomes  cool,  a 
smaller  opening  is  required.  As  less 
Fresh  air  is  needed,  a  satisfactory  ven- 
tilation system  can  be  easily  made  in 
■onneetion  with  a  four-pane  window.  Re- 
nove  two  pieces  of  glass  and  in  one  of 
;hese  openings  fit  a  piece  of  board  with 
i  round  hole  cut  in  the  center  the  size 
)f  a  six-inch  stove  pipe.  In  this  hole 
'it  a  stove  pipe  elbow,  turn  it  down  and 
idd  two  joints  of  pipe,  one  with  a 
lamper.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
•egulate  the  air  and  will  cause  it  to 
■nter  the  cellar  near  the  floor.  Where 
;he  other  pane  of  glass  has  been  re- 
noved,  fit  a  small  hinged  door.  When 
;his  is  open  the  warm  foul  air  can  es- 
:ape.  Both  the  inlet  and  the  outlet 
should  be  opened  and  closed  at  the  same 
;ime.  Both  must  be  closed  in  severe  cold 
veather.  In  the  fall  when  the  days  are 
varm,  open  the  ventilators  at  night  and 
ilose  them  during  the  day. 

The  Storage  Pit 
The  pit  should  be  located  in  a  well 
Irained  place,  usually  in  the  garden  or 
>rchard.  Generally  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
:o  make  the  bottom  of  the  pit  much  be- 
ow  the  surface  of  the  ground;  however, 
i  few  inches  below  the  level  is  all  right 
md  should  be  done,  if  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  water.  Better  protection  is  pro- 
'ided  against  freezing,  however,  if  the 
tottom  is  below  the  level. 

Make  a  shallow  excavation  from  three 
o  five  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  is  de- 
ired.  Usually,  however,  a  conical  pile 
s  made  in  preference  to  a  long  one.  Bet- 
er  results  will  be  secured  through  small 
>its  rather  than  large  ones.  Too  much 
>roduce  in  one  pile  will  not  be  properly 
•entilated  and  is  likely  to  heat  and 
spoil.  In  opening  a  large  pit,  care  must 
>e  exercised  not  to  expose  or  damage 
hat  part  of  the  products  that  is  not 
emoved.  With  the  small  pit  all  of  the 
ontents  are  taken  out  and  nothing  re- 
nains  to  be  damaged.  For  convenience, 
vhen  vegetables  are  stored  in  small  pits 
or  family  use,  it  will  be  found  desirable 
o  place  several  kinds  together  in  one 


pile,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  open 
more  than  one  pit  at  one  time. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
with  eight  to  ten  inches  of  dry  straw  on 
which  the  vegetables  or  fruits  should  be 
placed  in  a  conical  pile.  Cover  the  pile 
with  five  or  six  inches  of  straw  and 
over  this  place  two  or  three  inches  of 
earth.  This  amount  of  covering  will  be 
sufficient  until  the  products  have  become 
well  cooled.  Later,  before  there  is  dan- 
ger of  severe  cold,  place  another  layer 
of  eight  to  ten  inches  of  straw  over  the 
pile  and  cover  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  earth,  this  earth  covering  to  be  fin- 
ally doubled  in  thickness  as  winter  tem- 
peratures are  reached.  Very  much  bet- 
ter results  will  be  secured  through  double 
layers  of  straw  and  earth  covering  than 
from  one  layer  of  each.  The  winter  se- 
verity and  climatic  conditions  will  con- 
trol thickness  of  coverings.  After  the 
pit  has  been  covered,  provision  should  be 
made  to  carry  away  all  drainage  water 
so  none  of  it  can  get  to  the  stored 
products. 

Storage  pits  must  have  ventilation,  es- 
pecially until  winter  sets  in.  Small  pits 
will  get  enough  circulation  of  air  if  there 
is  a  continuous  connection  of  straw  be- 
tween the  vegetables  or  fruits  and  the 
air  at  the  apex  of  the  pile.  This  point 
of  the  pile  must  be  covered  with  some- 
thing to  keep  rain  from  entering  and 
later  when  cold  weather  comes  on,  a  dirt 
covering  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
freezing.    Instead  of  depending  on  ven- 


tilation through  a  straw  connection,  good 
results  are  often  secured  by  using  a 
small  board  flue,  three  to  four  inches 
square,  with  both  ends  open  extending 
from  the  center  of  the  pile  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  apex.  The  upper  end  of  the 
flue  must  be  capped  to  keep  out  rain  or 
snow  and  when  cold  weather  begins 
should  be  plugged  with  straw  or  rags 
and  in  addition  should  be  covered  with 
earth. 

When  storing  only  small  quantities  of 
vegetables  or  fruits,  it  is  sometimes 
found  more  convenient  to  use  a  barrel 
instead  of  a  pit.  The  barrel  is  filled  and 
laid  on  its  side  in  a  shallow  well-drained 
trench.  This  is  covered  first  with  a 
layer  of  straw  and  then  earth  as  de- 
scribed above  for  pits.  The  second  layer 
of  straw  and  earth  being  added  later  as 
the  weather  becomes  cold.  The  filling 
end  of  the  barrel  should  be  covered  with 
a  board  lid,  against  which  manure  and 
earth  should  be  piled,  thus  making  it 
easy  to  remove  the  contents  at  any  time. 
The  Outside  Cellar  or  Cave 

Specially  constructed  outside  cellars 
or  caves  are  usually  needed  if  for 
nothing  more  than  family  use.  In  con- 
sidering his  needs,  the  producer  must  de- 
cide whether  to  build  a  cheap  temporary 
cellar  or  a  good  permanent  one.  He 
should  remember  that  what  is  cheapest 
in  the  beginning  may  not  be  so  in  the 
end.  The  cost  of  a  good  permanent  cel- 
lar may  be  more  than  made  up  in  one 
season  from  the  saving  realized  from  the 
storage  of  one  crop  like  apples  or  pota- 
toes. Some  years  the  cellar  may  be 
needed  only  a  few  weeks,  while  in  other 
years  its  use  may  be  required  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  Often  dur- 
ing harvesting  time,  especially  for  early 
crops,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot 
and  when  the  rush  of  work  is  on,  a  good 
cool   place  to  store,  temporarily,  will 


often  pay  many  times  for  the  cost.  Then 
as  late  crops  mature,  all  surplus,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  and 
ready  market,  can  be  stored  until  de- 
sired, whether  for  a  month  or  ,for  the 
entire  winter. 

In  deciding  the  location  for  a  storage 
cellar,  not  only  its  access  should  be  con- 
sidered but  drainage  and  natural  advan- 
tages as  well.  An  available  sidehill  that 
can  be  easily  drained  offers  one  of  the 
best  locations.  If  other  conditions  do 
not  interfere,  a  protected  location,  out 
of  the  path  of  cold  winds,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Where  exposure  to  cold  winds 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  considered  best 
to  build  the  cellar  parallel  to  their  pre- 
vailing direction,  and  in  this  case  the 
doorway  should  be  on  the  end  away  from 
the  wind. 

A  cellar  six  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long 
and  seven  feet  high,  inside  measure- 
ments, will  provide  storage  for  a  small 
home  garden.  One  that  is  ten  feet  wide, 
twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high, 
inside  measurements,  will  take  care  of 
the  ordinary  products  from  an  acre  of 
garden.  A  cellar  ten  feet  wide,  eighteen 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  high,  inside 
measurements,  will  store  500  bushels  of 
vegetables.  Many  potato  cellars  are 
made  large  enough  to  hold  several  thou- 
sand bushels  each. 

Details  of  Construction 

The  materials  used  should  be  those 
available  that  are  most  plentiful  and 
will    serve    the    purpose.     Generally  a 


wood  construction  that  must  be  covered 
with  earth  is  not  satisfactory,  although 
potato  cellars,  especially  in  dry  climates, 
are  made  of  wood  framework  almost  al- 
together. In  more  or  less  humid  sec- 
tions, permanent  constructions  should  be 
made  of  concrete,  stone,  brick  or  tile. 
Just  how  these  materials  are  put  to- 
gether or  who  does  the  work;  how  cheap 
or  how  expensive  makes  no  difference, 
just  so  the  storage  cellar  is  permanent 
and  combines  good  control  of  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  ventilation  and  proper 
drainage.  Whether  constructed  in  a  side 
hill  or  on  level  ground,  the  storage  cellar 
must  be  covered  with  earth,  deep  enough 
to  prevent  freezing.  If  constructed  on 
level  ground,  excavation  should  be  made 
deep  enough  so  that  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  cellar  is  below  the  sur- 
face. 

Double  inside  walls  with  air  space  or 
with  packing  between  are  better  than 
single  walls.  Single  walls,  however,  will 
answer  the  purpose,  especially  if  the 
ventilation  is  good.  Thick  single  walls 
are  better  than  thin  ones.  Air  space  can 
be  easily  made  in  connection  with  heavy 
single  walls  by  placing  furring  strips 
two  inches  thick  against  the  inside  of 
the  wall  to  which  metal  lath  can  be 
nailed,  this  being  covered  with  two  or 
three  coats  of  rich  cement  plaster.  In- 
stead of  lath  and  plaster,  good  results 
will  come  by  tacking  building  paper  to 
the  furring  strips  and  covering  this  with 
close  fitting  sheathing  or  shiplap.  Hol- 
low tile  furnishes  one  of  the  best  cellar 
wall  materials  known.  All  masonry 
walls  should  be  plastered  on  the  outside 
or  weather  side  with  waterproof  cement. 

It  is  fully  as  important  that  the  top 
of  the  storage  cellar  be  made  right  as 
the  sides,  in  fact,  the  good  effects  of  one 
without  the  other  will  be  counteracted. 
Heavy  masonry  or  concrete  ceiling  must 


necessarily  be  supported  with  center 
posts  and  reinforcement,  especially  in 
wide  underground  cellars.  Hollow  tile  or 
specially  constructed  double  ceiling  like 
that  described  for  walls  is  better  than 
the  single  ceiling.  For  underground  cel- 
lars,- the  ceiling  ventilator  boxes,,  best 
made  of  concrete  or  brick,  should  be 
placed  before  covering  cellar  with  earth. 
These  should  be  made  high  enough  so 
the  top  will  extend  slightly  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  after  the  cellar  has 
been  covered.  The  earth  covering  should 
be  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  when 
settled,  and  should  be  banked  up  against 
the  side  and  end  walls,  thus  making  a 
mound  type  of  covering  which  should  be 
sodded  over  later.  Wing  walls  may  be 
necessary  at  both  sides  of  the  cellar  en- 
trance to  hold  back  the  earth  banking 
at  the  end. 

Instead  of  covering  entire  cellar  with 
earth,  as  has  just  been  described,  some 
are  constructed  of  masonry  under  the 
ground  and  the  remainder  of  wood  frame 
above  the  ground.  The  wood  walls  above 
the  ground  are  made  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  thick,  being  sheathed  with  matched 
boards,  inside  and  outside,  and  filled  be- 
tween with  insulating  material  siich  as 
sawdust  or  shavings.  The  rafters  are 
ceiled  on  the  under  side  with  the  same 
material  as  the  walls  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  rafters  is  filled  with  the  insu- 
lation material.  One  layer  of  building 
paper  in  connection  with  the  roof  and 
walls  will  be  of  material  help. 

Ordinarily  the  natural  earth  or  clay 
floor  is  better  than  specially  made  floors. 
In  many  cases  a  concrete  passageway 
works  to  excellent  advantage. 

The  effects  of  a  well  constructed  cel- 
lar must  not  be  lost  because  of  a  poor 
entrance.  If  a  single  door  is  used,  it 
should  be  made  of  double  thickness 
boards  with  building  paper  between. 
Best  results  come  through  what  is  known 
as  a  "vestibule"  entrance.  This  vesti- 
bule is  made  long  enough  to  let  two 
doors  work  freely,  one  at  each  end. 
With  this  arrangement  there  is  no  direct 
opening,  one  door  is  closed  while  the 
other  is  being  opened.  In  small  outside 
cellars  the  two  vestibule  doors  need  not 
necessarily  be  on  the  same  level.  In 
this  case  the  outside  door  might  be  a 
sloping  one,  covering  the  slope  or  steps, 
and  the  second  door  an  upright  one,  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Outside  ventilators  must  be  provided 
in  outside  cellars  through  the  ceiling  or 
through  the  side  or  end  walls,  near  the 
top.  These  openings  should  be  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  square, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  cellar,  and 
should  be  placed  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
apart.  The  last  ventilator  should  be 
located  at  the  far  end  of  the  ceiling  or 
in  the  end  wall  near  the  ceiling.  These 
ventilator  flues  must  be  capped  to  keep 
out  rain  or  snow,  and  must  also  be  pro- 
vided with  dampers  or  slides  to  regulate 
the  air.  Fresh  air  may  enter  the  cel- 
lar through  open  doors  when  the  out- 
side temperature  will  permit.  When 
special  "humidifier"  has  been  provided, 
as  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  suf- 
ficient air  can  enter  through  it  for  ordi- 
nary weather.  If  a  humidifier  has  not 
been  made,  then  special  air  inlets  should 
be  provided,  with  damper  control,  which 
will  let  air  in  through  flues  entering  the 
cellar  near  the  floor  at  either  side  of 
the  entrance. 

A  special,  but  simple,  device,  known 
as  a  "humidifier,"  is  now  being  success- 
fully used  in  some  of  the  best  storage 
cellars.  This  is  made  about  as  follows: 
In  the  diameter  of  the  cellar,  a  cement 
basin  is  constructed  from  30  to  36  inches 
in  diameter  and  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep.  This  basin  may  be  used  as  a  catch 
basin  for  drainage  water  tiled  into  it. 
The  basin  is  connected  to  a  drainage  out- 
let by  a  vitrified  tile  from  12  to  16 
inches  in  diameter,  attached  to  the  basin 
from  12  to  15  inches  from  the  bottom, 
thus  providing  for  a  constant  water  sup- 
ply for  the  cellar.  This  tile  outlet,  be- 
sides providing  for  drainage,  acts  as  an 
air  flue  for  the  cellar.  The  air  brought 
in  passes  over  the  body  of  water  and 
out  into  the  cellar,  carrying  moisture 
with  it  which  is  distributed  through  the 
atmosphere  by  the  ventilation  system. 
As  severe  winter  weather  sets  in.  the 
outside  end  of  this  drain  must  be  covered 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  It  must  be  pro- 
tected with  screen  or  grating  at  all 
times  to  prevent  vermin  from  entering. 
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Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


E  have  just  received  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  Ray  Felton,  of 
Morris  County,  in  which  he  tells 
of  a  plan  he  and  his  brother  have 
for  saving  the  seed  of  the  orange  cane 
which  they  will  use  to  fill  their  silos. 
We  refer  to  this  in  another  article  in  this 
issue.  He  also  speaks  of  the  increased 
interest  in  dairy  cows  in  his  locality. 
He  says  that  a  great  many  cows  are  now 
being  milked  there  and  he  hopes  to  see 
continued  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  cows  kept.  In  the  spring  they  sent 
their  county  agent  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  farmers  to  Ohio  and  pur- 
chased a  carload  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 
There  are  now  six  men  in  that  county 
interested  in  this  breed. 


Walnut  Log  Question 

J.  T.  G.,  Pattawatomie  County,  writes 
that  a  walnut  log  buyer  in  that  section 
.is  giving  farmers  the  impression  that 
the  Government  is  commandeering  all 
walnut  logs  not  voluntarily  sold  to  the 
concerns  having  Government  contracts. 
We  made  a  statement  in  reference  to 
this  matter  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Kansas 
Faemeb  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  commandeered  walnut  tim- 
ber, and  this  reader  asks  if  he  can  de- 
*     pend  on  what  we  said. 

Prof.  Albert  Dickens,  of  Manhattan, 
informs  us  that  so  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  find  out,  the  Government  has 
not  made  the  slightest  movement  to- 
ward taking  over  walnut  logs.  A  good 
many  concerns  are  operating  and  the 
country  is  being  cleaned  of  its  walnut, 
but  these  concerns  have  Government  con- 
tracts and  are  buying  direct  from  those 
having  logs  to  sell.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  find  out  what  the  Government  is 
paying  for  the  material  when  it  is  deliv- 
ered in  shape  for  gun  stocks  and  aero- 
plane propellor  blades.  These  concerns 
are  paying  high  prices  for  logs,  but  those 
having  walnut  can  do  as  they  please 
about  selling. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  walnut 
timber  is  being  cleaned  up  so  closely,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  starting  a  lot  of  new  trees  in 
places  where  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  their  growth.  We 
expect  to  have  something  more  to  say 
about  this  in  the  near  future. 


Save  Barnyard  Manure 

Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recently  startled  the  country  with 
the  statement  that  "our  billion -dollar 
manure  waste  is  the  world's  greatest 
economic  leak." 

"This  is  not  a  mere  wild  guess,"  he 
continues,  "but  a  very  shrewd  and  con- 
servative estimate  based  upon  reliable 
statistics.  It  has  been  found  that  each 
horse  or  mule  produces  annually  $27 
worth  of  manure  (based  upon  commer- 
cial fertilizer  values)  ;  each  head  of  cat- 
tle $20  worth;  each  hog  $8  worth.  Re- 
cent investigations  indicate  that  at  least 
one-half  of  this  great  wealth  of  fertiliz- 
ing material  is  lost." 

Here,  then,  is  a  big  problem  in  war 
thrift  for  every  farmer  in  this  country. 
Some  of  this  loss  in  unavoidable  but  the 
greater  part  can  be  saved. 

On  the  dairy  farm  the  best  and  cheap- 
est way  is  to  draw  the  manure  directly 
to  the  field  and  spread  it  as  fast  as  it 
is  made.  If  plenty  of  good  absorbent 
bedding  is  used,  the  most  valuable  or 
liquid  portion  of  the  manure  can  be 
saved.  Rain,  after  the  manure  is  spread 
upon  the  land,  only  helps  to  carry  the 
fertilizing  materials  where  they  can  do 
the  most  good — provided,  of  course,  that 
the  land  is  reasonably  level. 

There  are  few  farms,  however,  where 
all  the  manure  can  be  handled  in  this 
way.  Very  often  heaps  of  manure  accu- 
mulate beside  the  barns  from  which  the 
most  valuable  constituents  leach  away. 
Of  such  manure,  Professor  Van  Slyke,  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  said:  "Taking  into  considera- 
tion both  the  amount  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  plant  food  leached  from  stable 
manure,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  plant  food  value 
is  leached  away  from  much  of  the  stable 
manure  used  on  American  farms." 

The  best  method  of  storage  is  in  a 
manure  pit.  A  pit  three  feet  deep, 
twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  will 


enable  the  average  farmer  to  properly 
preserve  the  extra  barnyard  manure  un- 
til he  can  find  time  to  haul  it  to  the 
field.  Such  a  pit  may  be  readily  con- 
structed with  farm  labor  of  cement,  or 
of  hollow  tile  with  a  thin  coat  of  ce- 
ment to  prevent  seepage.  The  cost  will 
be  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  saving 
effected. 

The  manure  pit  should  be  so  located 
that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure 
can  be  drained  from  the  stable  to  the 
pit.  Since  "about  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  nitrogen  and  two-thirds  that  of 
the  potassium  are  in  the  urine,"  accord- 
ing to  Van  Slyke's  "Fertilizers  and 
Crops,"  a  big  saving  can  be  effected  in 
this  way. 

Barnyard  manure,  considered  as  plant 
food,  is  decidedly  an  unbalanced  ration. 
It  is  high  in  nitrogen  (ammonia)  and 
low  in  phosphorus.  If  used  freely,  it  is 
apt  to  force  a  rank  growth  of  foliage 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
grain  yield.  So  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sprinkle  acid  phosphate  over  the  manure 
pit  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
per  ton  of  manure.  This  will  help  keep 
the  flies  from  breeding  in  the  pit.  The 
acid  phosphate  will  absorb  some  of  the 
liquid  manure.  The  free  ammonia,  in- 
stead of  escaping,  will  be  changed  into 
ammonium  phosphate  and  ammonium 
sulphate — both  valuable  fertilizers.  Ma- 
nure so  treated  is  not  apt  to  heat  and 


will  make  a  much  better  balanced  fer- 
tilizer than  will  clear  manure. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  build  an  open 
feeding  shed  with  a  concrete  floor  for 
young  stock  not  kept  in  the  stanchions. 
If  this  shed  is  kept  bedded,  the  tramp- 
ing of  the  stock  will  prevent  fire-fanging 
and  the  manure  can  be  preserved  with 
the  least  possible  loss. 

Farm  manure  adds  organic  matter 
which  is  needed  by  most  of  our  upland 
soils.  It  also  favorably  affects  the  bac- 
terial life  of  the  soil.  The  benefits  from 
even  a  light  dressing  of  manure  are 
noticeable  for  several  years.  Indeed,  a 
given  amount  of  manure  will  accomplish 
much  more  when  spread  thinly  than 
when  concentrated  on  a  smaller  area. 

Every  bit  of  manure  saved  this  fall 
and  winter  will  surely  tell  in  next  sea-" 
son's  harvest. — H.  H.  Charles. 


Storage  Preparations 

We  have  raised  and  are  yet  to  raise, 
in  the  aggregate,  vast  quantities  of  per- 
ishable foodstuffs,  which  we  must  eat  to 
save  wheat  for  the  Yanks  over  there. 
Raising  the  crop  is  the  first  phase  of 
the  battle.  The  critical  phase  is  con- 
serving it.  Canning  and  drying  are  do- 
ing yeoman  service  in  the  fight,  but  they 
need  the  reinforcements  of  good  storage 
to  put  the  victory  across. 

Good  storage!  All  the  difference  be- 
tween saving  and  wasting.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  big  losses  on  stored 
products  that  occur  in  our  ordinary  stor- 
age rooms  and  cellars.  Can't  we  do 
something  to  minimize  this  loss?  Where 
is  the  trouble,  is  it  our  cellars  or  is  it 
the  stuff  we  try  to  store,  or  both  ? 

Let's  see  what  we  can  do  to  put  our 
present  cellar  in  the  best  condition.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  outside  storage 
cellars  and  the  basement  room  under  the 
house.  A  thorough  cleaning  up  makes  a 
good  start.  Get  out  the  old  paper,  wood 
and  other  refuse.  Personally,  I  like  to 
take  a  swipe  at  the  cobwebs.    If  the 


floor  is  of  dirt,  clean  out  the  corners 
and  level  up  the  depressions.  Now,  how 
good  carpenters  are  we  ?  There  are  the 
shelves,  bins,  flooring,  ventilators,  roof, 
and  steps  to  be  put  in  A-l  condition.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  rearrange  things  or  to 
add  to  them,  if  last  year's  equipment 
was  found  unsatisfactory  or  insufficient. 
When  all  this  renovating  is  done,  yo  ho, 
my  lads,  for  the  whitewash  bucket.  If 
you  can  spray  the  whitewash  on,  give 
the  whole  works  a  good  covering;  if  you 
must  use  a  brush,  cover  anything  you 
can  reach.  Now  the  storage  room  can 
be  given  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  any 
vegetable  ought  to  be  proud  of  its  fine 
surroundings. 

When  fruit  and  vegetables  to  be  stored 
are  harvested  it  is  very  important  that 
the  greatest  care  be  used.  Get  the  stuff 
quickly  into  storage.  An  hour  in  the 
sun  means  a  week  less  in  storage.  Take 
pains  that  it  is  not  bruised  and  other- 
wise maltreated.  Injured  plant  tissue  is 
a  standing  invitation  to  fungous  attack. 
Sort  out  the  sound,  uninfected  speci- 
mens from  the  others.  Store  them  in 
separate  receptacles.  If  you  have  some- 
thing very  choice,  like  a  lot  of  fine  apples, 
wrap  each  in  paper.  The  damaged  and 
diseased  stuff  can  be  consumed  first 
while  there  is  yet  salvage  to  it.  The 
point  here  is,  that  the  best  storage  house 
ever  made  can  only  prolong  the  good 
qualities  it  finds,  and  cannot  remedy  de- 
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fects  and  their  consequences. 

This  talk  is  a  preparedness  talk.  Stor- 
age is  such  a  big  subject.  Someone  may 
have  in  mind  to  build  a  new  concrete 
storage  house.  Send  to  this  department 
for  plans,  and  if  we  haven't  them,  we 
can  tell  you  where  you  may  get  them. 
Perhaps  some  have  always  done  their 
storing  in  pits.  Some  crops  must  be 
handled  by  special  methods.  There  is 
the  big  subject  of  storage  conditions, 
temperature,  moisture,  ventilation  and 
drainage.  In  this  issue  of  Kansas 
Farmer  is  an  excellent  article  covering 
many  of  these  points  that  it  would  profit 
you  to  read.  To  keep  the  apples,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  squashes,  and  onions  in 
edible  condition  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  is  a  strong  finish  to  the  War 
Garden  campaign,  and  means  wheat  and 
victory  across  the  Atlantic  in  1919. — 
Harold  Simonds,  K.  S.  A.  C.  Extension 
Service. 


Mill  Feed  in  Meade  County 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  W.  G.  Howard,  proprietor  of  Spiing 
Valley  Stock  Farm  in  Meade  County. 
"I  note  that  you  would  like  to  hour  frmn 
subscribers  as  to  the  mill  feed  suoply 
and  would  say  that  I  aji  pit-sident  of  a 
co-operative  elevator  company  Ldie",  so 
know  the  condition  from  both  tie  farm- 
er's and  the  dealer's  standpoi  it.  We  of 
course  were  out  of  mill  feed  most  of  the 
time  since  the  middle  of  last  winter  un- 
til after  harvest.  We  then  got  one  car 
of  straight  mill  feed  which  lasted  about 
three  days  and  can  now  buy  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  mill  feed  only  with 
the  same  amount  of  flour  and  in  this 
car  can  get  only  fifty  sacks  of  shorts. 

"At  this  time  with  us  the  demand  for 
bran  is  not  great,  but  as  shorts  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  hog  feed  that  can  be 
had,  we  could  sell  fifty  sacks  a  day  if 
we  could  get  them. 

"In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  I  note  a  very  timely  article  on 


the  food  situation  by  Gifford  Pinchot. 
He  has  stated  facts  that  most  farmers 
know  but  very  few  town  people  know, 
and  I  wish  there  was  some  way  that  the 
town  people  might  have  the  information. 

"Many  farmers  here  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  are  selling  out  and  will  go 
into  other  lines  of  work,  so  that  if  this 
county  gets  out  two-thirds  of  a  normal 
acreage  they  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  replied  to  Mr.  Moh- 
ler's  telegram  relative  to  the  need  of 
placing  an  embargo  on  shipping  any  more 
wheat  out  of  Kansas  by  saying  that  mil- 
lers are  unduly  alarmed  and  are  not  in 
danger  of  running  out  of  wheat.  Kan- 
sas farmers  are  not  worrying  so  much 
about  the  miller  as  they  are  about  feed. 
If  Kansas  mills  must  shut  down  for  lack 
of  wheat  later  in  the  season,  it  means 
no  more  mill  feed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mill  feed  is  so  much  in  demand  at  the 
fixed  prices  that  the  whole  country  i3 
clamoring  for  it  and  the  Kansas  farmer 
who  produced  the  wheat  is  now  unable 
to  buy  back  the  offal  for  feeding  his 
live  stock. 


Object  Lesson  in  Breeding 

The  results  of  using  high-class  pure- 
bred bulls  will  be  most  strikingly  dem- 
onstrated in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Sni 
A  Bar  Farm.  Grain  Valley,  Missouri, 
twenty-six  miles  east  of  Kansas  City, 
Thursday,  October  10,  1918. 

A  special  train  will  run  from  Kansas 
City  to  the  farm  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turn in  the  afternoon.  Excellent  auto- 
mobile roads  also  connect  the  city  and 
the  farm. 

Six  years  ago  Sni  A  Bar  Farm,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Kansas  City  Star,  pur- 
chased 200  cows  on  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket, and  shipped  them  to  the  farm,  where 
they  were  bred  to  purebred  bulls.  Their 
heifers  were  in  turn  also  bred  to  pure- 
bred bulls.  Each  individual  has  been 
ear  marked  and  hoof  branded  so  that 
identification  is  complete. 

The  stock  yards  cows  with  their 
daughters  and  granddaughters  by  pure- 
bred bulls,  tied  side  by  side  in  open 
sheds,  and  properly  labeled  to  explain 
their  breeding,  will  be  shown. 

There  will  also  be  exhibited  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  cows  which  were  purchased 
in  dam  at  the  stock  yards,  sired  by  the 
average  bulls  used  in  the  locality  from 
which  they  were  secured.  Two  car- 
loads of  one  and  two  year  old  steers  of 
first  and  second  cross  individuals  will 
also  be  exhibited.  The  first  and  second 
cross  of  each  age  will  be  grouped  separ- 
ately. Twenty-five  of  the  best  calves 
on  the  farm  with  their  dams  will  be 
shown  in  one  lot.  In  an  adjoining  lot 
25  of  the  poorest  calves  and  their  dams 
will  be  shown,  giving  an  opportunity  to 
study  useful  types  of  breeding  females. 

Lots  of  25  calves  sired  by  each  of  sev- 
eral different  bulls  which  have  been 
used,  and  their  sires  and  dams  will  be 
exhibited  in  other  pens,  so  that  the  in- 
fluence of  various  sires  may  be  studied. 

Representative  men  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Food  Administration,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
various  breeders'  associations  will  speak 
in  the  forenoon  in  a  large  tent. 

In  the  afternoon  a  demonstration  in 
the  selection  of  herd  bulls  and  breeding 
cattle  will  be  given  by  representatives 
of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
Apricultural  Colleges.  Individuals  se- 
lected from  the  purebred  herds  on  the 
farm  will  be  used  for  these  demonstra- 
tions. 

This  meeting  is  especially  important  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  greatest  factor 
entering  into  success  in  the  cattle  rais- 
ing business — good  sires.  Come,  and 
bring  with  you  a  neighbor  who  should 
be  using  purebred  bulls  on  his  grade 
herd.  An  attendance  of  2000  is  being 
provided  for. 


Fortunately,  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point under  existing  conditions  greater 
and  more  widely  distributed  acreage  of 
wheat  than  of  any  intensively  cultivated 
crop  can  be  grown  with  a  given  labor 
supply. 


As  an  emergency  measure  it  is  impor- 
tant that  as  much  seed  as  possible  should 
be  saved  on  our  farms  and  in  our  mar- 
ket gardens.  It  has  been  done  widely  in 
the  past  and  can  be  done  readily  again. 
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CONTROL  OF  HOG  DISEASES 

Ignorance  of  Cholera  Control  Measures  No  Longer  Excuse  For  Losses 


BOGS  are  in  the  greatest  danger 
from  cholera  in  the  early  fall.  In 
a  leaflet  of  the  extension  division 
of  our  Agricultural  College.  Dr. 
(Jeorge  M.  Potter  points  out  that  this 
disease  gains  virulence  and  momentum 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  in 
sections  where  a  systematic  effort  is  not 
made  to  control  it.  It  is  likely  to  break 
out  in  a  perfect  storm  at  a  time  when 
the  farmer  is  especially  busy  with  his 
crops  and  about  the  time  of  feeding  new 
corn.  The  eating  of  new  corn  is  not  of 
itself  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
change  of  feed  and  its  loosening  effect 
on  the  bowels  seem  to  render  hogs  more 
susceptible  to  cholera  infection.  Many 
times,  in  the  fall,  feeder  hogs  contract 
cholera  during  transportation  and  dis- 
seminate it  over  the  country. 

Cholera  is  the  most  frequent  as  well 
as  most  destructive  of  all  hog  diseases 
and  should  be  suspected  whenever  sick- 
ness appears  in  the  herd.  When  hogs 
become  thoroughly  sick  they  seldom  re- 
cover. However,  we  do  have  very  ef- 
fective preventives  in  vaccination,  ac- 
companied by  sanitation  and  proper 
methods  of  herd  management. 

Much  is  being  done  to  help  the  hog 
raiser  in  controlling  hog  diseases.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
and  the  extension  division  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  are  co-operating  in 
an  educational  campaign.  Furthermore, 
the  State  Agricultural  College  is  produc- 
ing anti-hog  cholera  serum  at  its  own 
serum  plant  and  selling  it  at  a  moderate 
price  to  the  hog  raiser. 

Hog  cholera  control  associations  have 
been  formed  in  hog  raising  counties,  and 
educational  meetings  have  been  or  will 
soon  be  held  in  those  counties  in  connec- 


tion with  their  activities.  Federal  vet- 
erinarians have  been  assigned  to  various 
districts  and  their  services  are  available, 
without  charge,  to  the  farmers  of  their 
several  districts  for  diagnosis  and  ad- 
vise in  controlling  outbreaks.  Sanitary 
officers  have  been  appointed  for  the  vari- 
ous counties  whose  duties  are  to  clean 
and  disinfect  premises,  following  out- 
breaks of  cholera,  thus  rendering  it  safe 
to  resume  hog  raising  without  the  dan- 
ger of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Fin- 
ally, the  county  agent  is  in  touch  with 
all  these  agencies  and  he  has  access  to 
all  sources  of  information.  He  can  most 
quickly  secure  whatever  help  is  avail- 
able in  time  of  emergency  and  should  be 
consulted  on  these  occasions. 

Farmers  often  reply,  when  urged  to 
employ  preventive  measures,  "I  am  so 
busy  with  my  crops  that  I  haven't  time 
to  attend  to  the  hogs.'"  But  let  them 
consider  their  hogs  in  terms  of  acres  of 
wheat.  A  300-pound  hog,  at  17  cents, 
is  worth  $51,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  profits  derived  from  three  to  five 
acres  of  wheat.  Could  any  farmer  jus- 
tify himself,  should  five  acres  of  his 
wheat  be  destroyed  when  he  might  have 
prevented  it?  And  if  he  should  allow 
cholera  to  wipe  out  his  entire  herd,  he 
might  lose  more  than  the  value  of  his 
wheat  crop.  Let  him  take  advantage  of 
these  precautionary  measures  at  a  time 
when  he  is  not  too  busy,  and  he  will 
not  then  have  to  stop  during  planting, 
or  harvest,  to  combat  disease  among  his 
hogs. 

Ignorance  is  no  longer  excusable  in 
these  matters,  where  so  much  informa- 
tion and  assistance  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

Preventive  Measures 

Vaccination  is  very  effective  in  pre- 


venting cholera  where  properly  applied. 
Its  success  depends  upon  the  use  of  un- 
contaminated,  potent  serum  and  virulent 
virus.  Dosage  and  administration  re- 
quire careful  attention.  Time  of  admin- 
istration is  of  very  great  importance. 
Vaccination  is  in  no  sense  a  cure,  and 
he  who  waits  until  his  entire  herd  is 
sick  and  then  depends  on  vaccination  to 
cure  them  will  be  seriously  disappointed. 
It  must  be  used  promptly,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  an  outbreak,  to  obtain 
favorable  results.  Of  equal  importance 
is  accurate  diagnosis.  If  hogs  that  are 
dying  from  worms  are  vaccinated  for 
cholera,  they  continue  to  die,  and  vac- 
cination is  discredited.  Likewise,  if 
cholera  is  complicated  with  other  dis- 
eases, they  continue  to  die  from  these, 
after  vaccination  has  overcome  the  chol- 
era, and  vaccination  is  then  said  to  be 
valueless. 

Because  of  these  and  many  other  de- 
tails, which  limited  space  prevents  dis- 
cussing here,  it  is  advised  that  a  grad- 
uate veterinarian  be  employed,  when- 
ever possible,  to  treat  the  herd. 

Vaccination  alone  will  not  eradicate 
cholera.  The  germs  may  persist  for 
months  on  the  infected  premises  and  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  is  possible. 
Vaccination  must,  therefore,  be  supple- 
mented by  sanitation. 

The  carcass,  dead  of  cholera,  is  the 
most  dangerous  factor  in  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  It  should  invariably  be 
burned  completely.  Following  outbreaks 
the  quarters  used  by  the  sick  hogs  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  manure  and 
litter  and  disinfected  by  spraying  with 
a  reliable  disinfectant.  The  effective- 
ness of  disinfection  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  whitewashing.    Sunshine    has  great 


value  "in  destroying  disease  germs,  and 
houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible.  This 
work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
sanitary  officer  and  with  his  assistance. 

We  should  not  wait  until  disease 
breaks  out  to  apply  sanitary  measures. 
Hogs  that  live  in  clean,  well -lighted,  and 
comfortable  quarters,  and  have  proper 
food  and  clean  water,  are  better  able  to 
ward  off  disease  than  those  that  are 
compelled  to  live  in  filth.  Sanitation 
thus  has  considerable  value  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure. 

These  two,  vaccination  and  sanitation, 
must  be  aided  by  a  third  measure,  herd 
management.  Rotation  of  pastures  is 
valuable  in  eliminating  disease  and  para- 
sites. A  lot  that  has  been  used  contin- 
uously for  hogs,  for  many  years,  is 
loaded  with  germs  and  eggs  of  parasites, 
and  a  pig  born  into  such  surroundings 
has  to  fight  for  his  life  from  the  very 
beginning.  Plow  up  the  hog  lot  each 
year  and  seed  it  to  some  forage  crop. 
This  not  only  gives  a  double  use  of  the 
ground  but  cleanses  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  introduction  of  disease  might  often 
be  prevented  by  quarantining  newly 
purchased  stock  until  health  is  assured; 
or  by  protecting  the  herd  from  infection 
carried  by  streams,  dogs,  pigeons,  etc. 

All  of  this  information  and  more  may 
be  had  in  greater  detail  from  the  work- 
ers in  the  various  districts,  and  the  wise 
hog  raiser  will  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  it. 

The  success  of  this  effort  to  eradicate 
hog  cholera  depends  upon  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all,  and  each  farmer  should 
consider  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  assist 
with  all  his  might  this  great  movement 
for  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  food 
supply. 


Live  Stock  at  Free  Fair 


I  fcTtEMARKABLY  weI1  balanced  was 

I  pj  the  display  of  live  stock  made  at 
P        the  Topeka  Free  Fair  last  week. 

It  is  evident  live  stock  exhibitors 
like  to  show  at  Topeka.  Liberal  pre- 
miums are  offered  and  with  half-way 
decent  weather  a  crowd  of  interested 
spectators  i's  assured.  From  the  open- 
ing day  until  the  stock  was  released  at 
five  o'clock  Friday,  a  continuous  stream 
poured  through  the  barns.  In  fact  at 
times  the  live  stock  barns  were  so 
crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  the 
stock.  This  year  for  the  first  time  since 
the  free  gate  was  established,  the 
weather  was  ideal  for  the  whole  week. 
Previous  fairs  have  been  rained  out  on 
the  best  days,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
discouraging  at  a  fair  than  a  downpour 
of  rain.  Even  the  people  who  brave  the 
mud  and  the  wet  are  in  bad  humor  and 
do  not  enjoy  or  appreciate  the  exhibits 
as  they  should. 

A  record  has  been  set  at  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair  this  year  that  will  be  difficult 
to  excel  either  in  attendance  or  in  qual- 
ity and  number  of  exhibits  made.  The 
only  rain  that  fell  during  the  week  was 
a  drizzle  on  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  eve- 
ning which  served  to  cool  the  atmos- 
phere and  lay  the  dust.  It  did  not  even 
prevent  the  giving  of  the  remarkable 
pageant  with  fireworks,  the  musical 
prograjn  and  the  military  evolutions  in 
front  of  the  grandstand.  This  program 
was  given  every  night  of  the  week,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  and  to  a  crowded  and 
overflowing  grandstand  each  night.  As 
usual  a  parade  of  prize-winning  live 
stock  was  a  feature  of  the  evening  pro- 
gram, and  never  in  the  history  of  the 
Topeka  Fair  has  a  better  and  more 
evenly  balanced  exhibit  of  beef  cattle 
been  paraded  before  the  multitudes  gath- 
ered for  the  evening  attractions. 

Tn  the  cattle  barn  every  stall  was 
filled  and  cattle  occupied  a  part  of  the 
horse  barn  and  several  tents  outside. 
The  judging  began  Wednesday  morning, 
and  owing  to  the  unusually  fine  weather 
a  great  many  more  people  were  present 
at  the  ringside  all  through  the  judging 
program  than  is  usual.  A  seated  judg- 
ing pavilion  is  a  serious  need  of  the 
Topeka  fair  grounds.  It  is  not  so  es- 
sential in  good  weather,  but  spectators 
eould  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the 


showing  of  stock  in  an  educational  way 
if  they  could  be  comfortably  seated  in 
such  a  pavilion.  Such  a  building  will 
perhaps  be  the  next  permanent  struc- 
ture on  the  Topeka  fair  grounds.  The 
fair  closed  in  good  shape  financially  last 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  good  surplus  this  year  to  be 
used  for  needed  improvements.  The  fact 
that  so  many  are  willing  to  stand  in 
the  sun  for  hours  and  watch  the  judges 
place  the  ribbons  is  evidence  that  the 
public  would  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  live  stock  in  more  comfort. 

All  four  of  the  strictly  beef  breeds 
were  strongly  represented  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Galloways.  Only  one  herd 
of  this  breed  was  shown;  namely,  the 
H.  E.  Croft  herd.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  Croft  herd  in  other  shows 
of  previous  years  know  that  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  Galloway  herds  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Croft  is  now  located  at  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  Kansas. 

Almost  a  hundred  Shorthorn  beef  cat- 
tle were  on  exhibition  and  there  were 
no  tail-enders  in  the  lot.  All  were  good 
and  well  fitted  in  spite  of  the  high  prices 
of  feed  and  scarcity  of  labor.  Live  stock 
men  realize  that  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  good  blood  in  beef  cattle 
meant  more  than  now. 

Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri  contended 
for  the  prizes  in  the  Shorthorn  classes. 
The  massive  white  bull,  Cumberland 
Standard,  shown  by  William  Herkleman 
of  ElwTood,  Iowa,  was  made  the  senior 
champion  bull  of  the  show,  defeating  T. 
J.  Dawe's  Diamond  Emblem  in  the  aged 
bull  class.  The  junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion bull  was  Cumberland's  Choice,  the 
junior  yearling  bull  shown  by  Miller  & 
Son  of  Granger,  Missouri.  Miller  &  Son 
also  owned  Choice  Mayflower,  the  senior 
champion  female  of  the  show,  a  two- 
year-old  heifer.  Lady  Susan,  a  beauti- 
ful heifer  shown  by  W.  L.  Pritchard,  of 
Walnut,  Iowa,  was  the  junior  and  grand 
champion  female.  Crystal  Maid,  a  Kan- 
sas cow  in  the  aged  class  now  owned  by 
A.  L.  Harris,  of  Osage  City,  added  an- 
other blue  ribbon  to  her  collection.  This 
cow  has  been  shown  at  previous  fairs  by 
H.  H.  Holmes,  of  Topeka.  Mr.  Holmes 
won  first  in  the  senior  heifer  class  on 
the  handsome  roan  heifer.  Lady  Supreme. 
In  the  Kansas  specials  for  junior  calves 


Thompson  Bros.,  of  Carbondale,  Kansas, 
won  first  in  the  bulls  on  Royal  Marshall. 
In  the  heifers,  Sweet  Blossom  2d,  shown 
by  Holmes,  won  the  blue. 

There  were  not  quite  so  many  Here- 
fords  shown  as  Shorthorns,  but  it  was 
probably  the  strongest  show  of  this 
breed  ever  made  at  Topeka.  In  placing 
the  awards  it  was  a  fight  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Some  of  the  classes  were 
so  close  that  the  judge,  Mr.  Makin,  found 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  select  the  animal 
for  the  head  of  the  cIhss.  The  Kansas 
herds  furnished  plenty  of  competition  for 
those  from  outside  the  state.  The  Wal- 
ter L.  Yost  aged  bull,  Braemore.  had  no 
competition  in  class,  but  he  was  carried 
through  to  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pionship, having  to  meet  plenty  of  sharp 
competition  on  the  way.  The  Hazlett 
junior  yearling,  Bocaldo  11th,  won  the 
junior  championship.  Mr.  Yost's  two- 
year-old  heifer,  Bonnie  Doris,  was  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female.  Bloss 
16th,  shown  by  Mr.  Hazlett,  was  the 
junior  champion  female.  The  Kansas 
Free  Fair  specials  made  a  stronger  show 
in  this  breed  than  in  the  Shorthorns, 
there  being  four  strong  Kansas  herds  in 
the  competition.  Carl  Miller,  of  Belvue, 
had  first  and  second  in  the  bull  calves, 
and  Hazlett  had  first  and  second  in  the 
heifer  calves. 

In  the  Polled  Durhams  it  was  a  game 
of  see-saw  between  Achenbach  Brothers 
of  Kansas  and  Hultine  of  Nebraska. 
These  two  herds  are  quite  evenly 
matched  and  some  close  decisions  were 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  judge  in 
making  awards.  Achenbach's  aged  cow, 
Sultana,  added  another  senior  and  grand 
championship  ribbon  to  her  large  collec- 
tion. Achenbach  Brothers  also  showed 
the  winning  senior  champion  bull,  Sunny 
Sultan.  Hultine's  Royal  Count  was 
made  the  junior  and  grand  champion  bull 
of  the  show. 

Iowa  and  Oklahoma  furnished  the 
competition  in  the  Angus  classes.  The 
only  Kansas  entry  was  the  two-year-old 
hull  shown  by  Emil  Hedstrom,  of  Lost 
Springs.  Mr.  Hedstrom  decided  to  show 
this  bull  only  forty  days  before  the  fair. 
He  put  him  on  a  heavier  ration  to  which 
he  responded  wonderfully  and  was  good 
enough  to  stand  second  in  his  class,  de- 
feating the  two-year-old  shown  by  J.  C. 


Simpson  of  Oklahoma.  Plowman,  the 
two-year-old  bull  shown  by  the  Kershaw 
Stock  Farm,  won  the  senior  and  grand 
championship.  Carl  A.  Rosenfield,  of 
Iowa,  won  the  junior  championship  on 
his  junior  yearling  bull,  Faultless  Post. 
Hillsdale  Pride,  the  aged  cow  shown  by 
F.  J.  Roberts,  of  Iowa,  was  the  senior 
and  grand  champion  cow,  and  Kershaw's 
senior  yearling  heifer,  Muskogee  May 
8th,  was  the  junior  champion  female. 
The  showing  made  by  the  Angus  breed- 
ers certainly  made  many  friends  for  the 
breed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
breeders  from  outside  the  state  did  not 
meet  with  strong  competition  on  the 
part  of  Kansas  breeders. 

The  fat  cattle  show  was  rather  small, 
but  it  was  a  good,  classy  show  from 
start  to  finish.  All  breeds  compete  to- 
gether at  this  fair.  The  Agricultural 
College  of  Kansas  had  entries  in  most 
of  the  classes  and  had  the  only  herd 
entries  consisting  of  three  steers  each. 
The  champion  steer  of  the  show  was  the 
junior  yearling  Angus  shown  by  Carl  A. 
Rosenfield,  of  Kelly,  Iowa.  There  is 
such  a  demand  for  breeding  animals  that 
breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  are  not 
showing  very  many  steers.' 

A  good  classy  show  of  breeding  sheep 
was  made,  these  being  housed  in  a  tent 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Kansas  made  the  strong- 
est showing  in  the  sheep  classes,  having 
some  forty  head  entered  in  four  differ- 
ent breeds.  The  Cotswold  show  was 
made  by  C.  E.  Wood,  Shawnee  County, 
who  has  developed  a  high  class  flock, 
and  Waltmire  &  Son,  of  Peculiar,  Mis- 
souri, well  known  breeders  of  Cotswolds. 
The  J.  R.  Turner  flock  of  Harveyville, 
Kansas,  is  a  new  entrant  into  the  sheep 
business  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Turner  breeds 
Shropshires  and  had  the  first  aged  ram 
of  the  show.  Clarence  Lacey,  of  Meri- 
den,  Kansas,  is  developing  a  fine  flock  of 
Shropshires,  and  took  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  ribbons. 

The  hog  show  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair 
was  the  biggest  and  best  ever  made.  In 
some  of  the  classes  there  were  as  many 
as  thirty  animals  driven  into  the  ring. 
Both  the  Poland  China  and  the  Duroc 
Jersey  state  futurities  were  a  feature  of 
the  show.  These  futurity  shows  are  a 
big  boost  for  the  breed.    They  are  held 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  national  breed; 
associations.  The  hogs  shown  were  re- 
markably well  fitted,  considering  .|he 
fact  that  feed  has  been  so  extremely  high 
in  price  during  the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hog  show 
was  the  show  made  by  the  State  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Pig  Club.  These  pigs  were 
shown  in  a  tent  erected  for  the  purpose. 
These  clubs  have  been  organized  by  the 
extension  division  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Over  800  members  are  enrolled 
over  the  state.  -  In  a  good  many  of  the 
counties  public-spirited  citizens  have 
been  enlisted  to  act  as  county  club  lead- 
ers. Paul  Imel,  the  state  club  leader, 
traveled  over  the  state  extensively  and 
got  the  work  well  under  way  before  re- 
signing to  enter  the  army.  Liberal 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  Kansas  Free 
Fair  Association  to  be  competed  for  by 
the  boys  and  girls  of  these  pig  clubs. 
Sixty-three  pigs  were  entered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  state  clubs.  In  addition  there 
were  about  eighteen  pigs  entered  in  the 
junior  classification  which  admitted  boys 
or  girls  \who  were  not  members  of  any 
of  the  Kansas  state  pig  clubs  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  College.  Some 
eight  or  nine  of  these  eighteen  were  en- 
tered by  members  of  other  clubs  than 
officially  organized  state  pig  clubs. 

Following  are  the  live  stock  awards : 

HORSE  AWARDS. 

PERCHERONS. 

Exhibitors — Adam  Becker  &  Son,  Meriden,  Kan. ; 
W.  E.  &  C.  S.  Duatin.  Topeka,  Kan. ;  Gossard 
Breeding  Farms.  Turon.  Kan. ;  J.  T.  Schwalm  &  Son, 
Baldwin.  Kan. ;  J.  A.  Howell  &  Sons,  Paris,  Mo. ;  A. 
P.  Loomis,  Diamond  Springs,  Kan. ;  0.  N.  Wilson, 
Silver  Lake,  Kan. ;  William  Carl,  Wakarusa,  Kan. ;  D. 
F.  McAHster,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  Mahlon  Groenmiller. 
Pomona.  Kan.;  E.  Tomlinson,  Emporia,  Kan.;  C.  C. 
Towne,  Valencie,  Kan. ;  J.  J.  Moxley.  Osage  City, 
Kan. ;  C.  R.  Soward  &  Son,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

Judge — George  B.  Ross.  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

Aged  Stallion — 1,  Gossard  on  Kapitaine;  2,  Dustin; 
3,  4  and  6,  Gossard;  5,  Becker. 

Three-year-old  Stallion — 1,  Howell  on  Rocule:  2, 
Schwalm. 

Two-year-old  Stallion  —  1,  Wilson;  2.  Carl;  3, 
Loomis. 

Yearling  Stallion  —  1,  McAlister;  2,  Loomis;  3, 
Groenmiller;  4,  Gossard;  5,  McAlister. 

Stallion  Foals — 1,  Schwalm  on  Brilliant;  2,  Howell; 
3.  Soward;  4,  Tomlinson;  5,  Gossard. 

Aged  Mares — 1.  Loomis  on  Jugale;  2  and  4,  Towne; 
3.  Gossard. 

Three-year-old  Mare — 1,  Loomis  on  Francine;  2, 
Becker;  3,  Gossard;  4,  Wilson. 

Two-year-old  Mares — 1  and  4,  Howell;  2,  Loomis; 
3.  McAlister. 

Yearling  Mare  —  Moxley  on  Nemesis :  2  and  4, 
Becker;  3,  McAlister. 

Filly  Foal— 1,  Dustin;  2  and  3.  McAlister;  4, 
Howell;  5,  Gossard;  6,  Loomis. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Stallion — Gossard  on 
Kapitaine. 

Junior  Champion  Stallion — Wilson  on  Kantonel  II. 
Senior    and    Grand    Champion  Mare — Loomis  on 
Francine, 

Junior  Champion  Mare — Howell  on  Molly. 

Four  Animals  Get  of  One  Sire — 1.  Loomis:  2,  Mc- 
Alister; 3,*  Wilson, 

Two  Animals  Produce  of  One  Mare — 1,  Loomis;  2, 
Dustin ;  3,  Howell. 

Stallion  and  Four  Mares.  Any  Age,  Owned  by  Ex- 
hibitor— 1,  Loomis;  2,  McAlister;  3.  Gossard. 

Five  Stallions,  Any  Age,  Owned  by  Exhibitor — 1, 
Gossard ;  one  entry  only. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  SPECIALS. 

Kansas-owned  Service  Stallion,  four  years  old  and 
over — -1.  3.  4  and  6.  Gossard;  2,  Dustin;  5,  Becker. 

Kansas-owned  Service  Stallion  Three  and  Under — 

1,  Schwalm. 

Kansas  Free  Fair  Specials:  Yearling  Stallion 
Owned  by  Kansas  Exhibitor — 1  and  5,  McAlister  on 
Linn  and  Daylo;  2,  Loomis  on  Darko;  3,  Groen- 
miller on  Erlhart;  4,  Gossard  on  Gaudet. 

Stallion  Foaled  Since  .January  1,  1918.  owned  by 
Kansas  Exhibitor  (seven  shown) — 1.  Schwalm  on 
Brilliant;  2.  Soward;  3,  Tomlinson:  4,  Gossard:  5, 
Wilson ;  6,  McAlister. 

Yearling  Mare  owned  by  Kansas  exhibitor — 1.  Mox- 
ley on  Nemesis;  2  and  4,  Becker;  3,  McAlister;  5 
and  6,  Gossard. 

Filley  Foaled  Since  January  1,  1918.  owned  by 
Kansas  exhibitor — 1,  Dustin;  2  and  3,  McAlister;  4, 
Gossard:  5,  Loomis;  6.  Towne. 

BELGIANS. 

Exhibitors — C.  G.  Good  &  Son,  Ogden,  Iowa:  D. 
Cooper  &  Sons,  Freeport,  Kan. ;  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan. 

Judge — George  B.  Ross.  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

Aged  Stallions  (three  shown)— 1,  Good  on  Jupiter; 

2,  Kansas    Agricultural    College   on    Collart;   3,  D. 
Cooper  &  Sons  on  Lucas. 

Two-year-old  Stallions  (four  shown) — 1,  Good  on 
Ruban;  2,  Kansas  College  on  Murdock  d'Or;  3, 
Cooper  on  Paul ;  4,  Cooper  on  Joffre. 

Yearling  Stallions  (two  shown) — 1  and  2,  Good  on 
Farceur  2d  and  LeFleur. 

Stallion  Foal  (two  shown) — 1,  Kansas  College  on 
Garcon  Heureux;  2.  Cooper  on  General  Foch. 

Aged  Mares  (four  shown) — 1,  Good  on  Margot;  2, 
Kansas  College  on  Bemadine:  3,  Good  on  Ruchesse 
de  Celles. 

Three-year-old    Mares    (one    shown)  —  Cooper  on 
Silvey. 

Two-year-old  Mares  (four  shown) — 1,  2.  3,  Good 
on  Paramount  Lula.  Oakdale  Girl  and  Princess  B. 

Yearling  Mare  (four  shown) — 1  and  2,  Good  on 
Hazel  and  Mabel;  3.  Cooper  on  Pioneer  Princess. 

Filly  Foals  (two  shown) — 1.   Cooper  on  Goldle. 

Champion  Stallion — Good  on  Jupiter. 

Champion  Mare — Good  on  Margot. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  2,  Good;  3.  Cooper. 

Produce  of  Dam — 1.  Good;  2,  Kansas  College;  3, 
Cooper, 

Herd — 1,  Good;  2,  Cooper. 

Special  prize  for  stallion  standing  for  public  ser- 
vice in  Kansas — 1,  Kansas  College;  2,  Cooper. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


BEEF  CATTLE  AWARDS. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Exhibitors — T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons,  Troy,  Kan. ;  Jo- 
seph Miller  &  Sons,  Granger,  Mo. :  H.  H.  Holmes, 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  A.  L.  Harris.  Osage  City.  Kan. ;  W. 
L.  Pritchard,  Walnut,  Iowa;  Tomson  Bros..  Carbon- 
dale,  Kan, ;  A.  A.  Tennyson,  Chapman,  Kan. ;  John 
Regier,  Whitewater.  Kan. ;  William  Herkelmann,  El- 
wood,  Iowa:  E.  P.  Flannagan,  Chapman,  Kan. 

Judge — John  Garden,  Wapello,  Iowa. 

Aged  Bulls — 1,  Herkelmann  on  Cumberland  Stand- 
ard; 2,  Dawe  on  Diamond  Emblem;  3,  Holmes  on 
Viscount  Stamp;  4,  Tennyson  on  Crown  Prince. 

Two-year-old  Bulls— 1,  Miller  &  Son  on  Dale  Cum- 
berland; 2,  Flannagan  on  Sultan's  Pride. 

Senior  Yearlings— 1,  Herkelmann  on  Sultan's 
Model;  2,  Holmes  on  Superior  Cumberland;  3.  Miller 
on  Count  Valentine. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls— 1,  Miller  on  Cumberland's 
Choice;  2  Regier  on  A  L.  Cumberland;  3,  Dawe  on 
jsmblem  Model;  4.  Holmes  on  Red  Gauntlet. 

Senior  Bull  Calves— 1  and  2,  Pritchard;  3,  Miller; 


>4,  Herkelmann;  5,  6  and  8,  Tomson;  7.  Holmes. 

Junior  Calves — 1,  Herkelmann;  2,  Miller;  3,  Pritch-, 
ard:  4,  Tomson;  5,  Regier;  6.  Holmes;  7,  Tennyson; 
8,  Harris. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Herkelmann  on  Cumberland 
Standard. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Miller  on  Cum- 
berland's Choice. 

Aged  Cows — 1,  Harris  on  Crystal  Maid;  2  and  3, 
Dawe  on  Maxwalton  Lavender  and  Autumn  Queen 
Star:  4,  Tennyson  on  Sweet  Reva;  5,  Holmes  on 
Empress. 

Two-year-old  Heifers — 1,  Miller;  2  and  3,  Dawe; 
4,  Holmes :  5  and  6,  Tennyson. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers  —  1,  Pritchard  on  IvH 
Susan;  2,  Miller;  3,  4  and  5,  Tennyson. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers — 1  and  3.  Pritc' 
Miller;  4,  Herkelmann;  5  and  6.  Tomson;  7, 
8,  Harris. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — 1,  Holmes  on  Lady  Supreme: 

2  and  8,  Tomson  on  Simplicity..  6th  and  Mayflower 
8th;  3  and  4,  Pritchard;  5.  Tomson;  6,  Herkelmann; 
7,  Regier. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — 1.  Herkelmann  on  Village 
Beauty  4th;  2  and  6,  Miller;  3  and  7.  Holmes;  4, 
Tomson;  5,  Pritchard;  8,  Regier. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Miller  on  Choice  May- 
flower. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Pritchard  on 
Lady  Susan. 

Aged  Herd — 1.  Miller;  2.  Holmes;  3,  Tennyson. 

Young  Herd — 1.  Pritchard;  2,  Miller;  3,  Tomson; 
4,  Holmes. 

Calf  Herd— 1.  Pritchard:  2,  Herkelmann;  3.  Tom- 
son; 4.  Miller.  * 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Pritchard  on  Dale  Clarion:  2, 
Miller  on  Choice  Cumberland:  3,  Herkelmann  on 
True  Cumberland  3d:  4.  Tomson  on  Village  Marshall. 

Produce  of  Cow— 1,  Pritchard;  2,  Miller;  3,  Her- 
Itelmann ;  4,  Tomson. 

Free  Fair  Special  for  Kansas  Breeders:  Junior 
Bull  Calves — 1,  Tomson  on  Royal  Marshall;  2,  Re- 
gier on  Lavarious;  3,  Holmes  on  Valentine  Stamp; 
4  and  6.  Tennyson  on  Red  Diamond  and  Violet  Duke. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — 1,  Holmes  on  Sweet  Blossom 
2d ;  2.  Tomson  on  Lady  Violet  2d ;  3.  Holmes  on 
Lady  Empress;  4,  Regier  on  Calla  12th;  5,  Dawe  on 
Maxie  Emblem ;  6,  Tennyson  on  Roan  Daisy. 

HEREFORDS. 

Exhibitors — Walter  L.  Yost.  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  L. 
C.  Turner  &  Son.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Klaus  Bros., 
Bendena,  Kan. ;  C.  M.  Largent,  Merkle,  Texas ;  Cart 
Miller.  Belvue.  Kan. ;  R.  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado, 
Kan.;  W.  J.  Brown.  Fall  River,  Kan.;  Wallace  & 
Good,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Judge — Claude  Makin,  Bolton,  Mo. 

Aged  Bulls — 1,  Yost  on  Braemore. 

Two-year-old  Bulls— 1,  Yost;  2,  Largent;  3.  Miller: 
4,  Klaus. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls — 1.  Good;  2,  Largent:  3, 
Hazlett;  4.  Brown;  5.  Largent. 

Junior  Yearling — 1,  Hazlett  on  Bocaldo  11th;  2. 
Largent:  3,  Hazlett;  4  and  5.  Turner:  6,  Largent; 
7,  Yost:  S.  Brown. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1  and  3,  Largent:  2.  Yost;  4, 
Hazlett;  5.  Good:  6  and  7,  Turner;  8.  Miller. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1.  Yost:  2,  Largent;  3  and  5, 
Miller:  4.  Good;  -6,  Brown;  7,  Klaus. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Yost  on  Brae- 
more. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Hazlett  on  Bocaldo  11th. 
Aged  Cow — 1.  Yost  on  Lena  Rivers;  2,  Klaus  Bros.; 

3  and  4,  Largent. 

Two-year-old  Heifer — 1,  Yost  on  Bonnie  Doris;  2, 
Hazlett;  3.  Largent;  4,  Yost;  5,  Good;  6,  Klaus. 
Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1.  Hazlett;  2  and  3,  Yost; 

4,  Hazlett:  5,  Largent:  6.  Klaus. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1,  5  and  7,  Largent;  2  and  3, 
Yost;  4  and  6.  Hazlett. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1.  Yost:  2,  Turner;  3,  Lar- 
gent; 4.  Hazlett:  5  and  7.  Miller;  6,  Brown;  8, 
Klaus. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Yost  on  Bonnie 
Doris. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Hazlett  on  Bloss  16th. 

Aged  Herd — 1,  Yost;  2,  Largent;  3.  Klaus. 

Young  Herd— 1,  Yost;  2,  Hazlett:  3,  Largent;  4. 
Brown ;  5.  Klaus. 

Calf  Herd— 1.  Largent;  2,  Yost:  3,  Turner;  4. 
Hazlett:  5,  Miller;  6.  Brown. 

Get  of  Sire— 1.  Yost;  2  and  3,  Largent;  4.  Good; 

5,  Turner;  6,  Miller. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1.  Yost;  2,  Hazlett;  3,  Largent; 

4  and  6,  Turner;  5.  Hazlett. 

Kansas  Free  Fair  Specials:  Junior  Bull  Calf — 1 
and  2,  Miller;  3.  Brown;  4,  Klaus. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf— 1,  Hazlett;  2  and  4,  Miller;  3. 
Brown ;  5,  Klaus. 

POLLED  DURHAMS. 

Exhibitors — Achenbach  Bros..  Washington,  Kan. ; 
Albert  Hultine.   Saronvllle.  Neb. 

Judge — John  Garden.  Wapello,  Iowa, 

Two-year-old  Bull  (one  entry  only) — Achenbach. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull  (one  entry  only) — Achenbach. 

Junior  Yearling  Bull  (one  entry  only) — Achenbach. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1,  3  and  4.  Hultine;  2  and  5. 
Achenbach. 

Junior  Bull  Calf  (one  entry  only) — Hultine. 
Senior  Champion  Bull — Achenbach  on  Sunny  Sultan. 
Junior    and   Grand    Champion    Bull  —  Hultine  on 
Royal  Count. 

Aged  Cow  (one  entry  only) — Achenbach  on  Sultana. 
Two-year-old  Heifer  (one  entry  only) — Achenbach. 
Senior  Yearling  Heifer  (one  entry  only) — Hultine. 
Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1,  Hultine;  2,  Achenbach. 
Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1  and  3.  Achenbach;  2, 
Hultine. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf— 1,  Achenbach;  2,  Hultine. 
Senior  and   Grand   Champion   Cow — Achenbach  on 
Sultana. 

Junior  Champion  Female — Hultine  on  Gloster  Coun- 
tess, senior  yearling  heifer. 

Aged  Herd  (one  entry  only) — Achenbach. 

Young  Herd  (one  entry  only) — Hultine. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Achenbach;  2,  Hultine. 

Get  of  Sire — 1.  Hultine;  2.  Achenbach. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1  and  3,  Achenbach;  2,  Hultine. 
GALLOWAYS. 

H.  Croft.  Medicine  Lodge.  Kan.,  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor and  took  all  awards. 

Judge — W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

ANGUS. 

Exhibitors — F.  J.  Roberts.  Atlantic,  Iowa:  L.  R, 
Kershaw  Stock  Farm,  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  Carl  A. 
Rosenfield.  Kelly,  Iowa;  J.  C.  Simpson,  Eufala. 
Okla. ;  Emil  Hedstrom.  Lost  Springs,  Kan. 

Judge— W.  H.  Pew.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

Aged  Bull — 1,   Simpson ;  2.  Kershaw. 

Two-year-old  Bull— 1,  Kershaw;  2,  Hedstrom:  3. 
Simpson. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull — 1,  Kershaw;  2,  Simpson. 
Junior  Yearling  Bull — 1,  Rosenfield;  2,  Kershaw. 
Senior  Bull  Calf — 1  and  2,  Simpson;  3,  Roberts;  4, 
Kershaw. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1  and  6.  Roberts;  2  and  4, 
Rosenfield;  3  and  5.  Kershaw;  7,  Simpson. 

Aged  Cow — 1.  Roberts;  2.  Simpson;  3,  Kershaw. 

Two-year-old  Heifer — 1  and  3,  Roberts;  2,  Simp- 
son ;  4,  Kershaw. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1,  Kershaw;  2  and  4, 
Roberts ;  3,  Simpson. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1   and  4.   Roberts;  2  and 

6,  Simpson;  3,  Rosenfield;  5,  Kershaw. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf— 1  and  3,  Kershaw;  2  and  4, 
Rosenfield;  5,  Simpson;  6,  Roberts. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1  and  6.  Kershaw:  2,  Rob- 
erts; 3  and  4,  Simpson;  5  and  7.  Rosenfield. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull— Kershaw  on 
Plowman,  two-year-old. 

Junior  Champion  Bull  —  Rosenfield  on  Faultless 
Post,  junior  yearling. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow  —  Roberts  on 
Hillsdale  Pride,  aged  cow. 

Junior  Champion  Female — Kershaw  on  Muskogee 
May  6th    senior  yearling. 

Aged  Herd — 1,  Roberts;  2,  Kershaw;  3,  Simpson. 

Young  Herd— 1,  Kershaw:  2,  Roberts;  3,  Rosenfield. 

Calf  Herd — 1.  Kershaw;  2,  Roberts;  3  and  4, 
Rosenfield. 

Get  of  Sire — 1.  Kershaw;  2,  Roberts;  3.  Simpson; 

(Continued  on  Page  Nine) 
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FORD  EFFICIENCY 


Four  heat  conditions  scientifically  met 
by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  in  Ford  engines 

If  you  have  driven  your  Ford  very  long,  you  have  no 
doubt  met  with  a  problem,  more  or  less  common  to  all  cars. 

That  is — a  tendency  of  the  engine  to  overheat.  This 
is  generally  most  noticeable  after  continued  cunning  on 
low  gear. 

True,  your  thermo-syphon  cooling  system  absorbs 
much  of  the  excess  heat  of  the  combustion  chambers. 

But  your  water  cooling  system  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  absorb  and  radiate  the  heat  of  friction.  Most 
of  that  task  belongs  to  the  lubricating  oil. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  ability  of  the  lubricating  oil  to 
perform  its  function  of  minimizing  friction  and  thus  reducing  friction  heat. 

Four  common  forms  of  overheating  are  described  below.  Each  one 
traces  back  directly  to  your  oil  supply. 


(1)  Friction  Heat  on  Cylinder 

Walls.  This  is  caused  by  oil  too 
light  or  too  heavy  in  body  for  the 
Ford  engine  If  too  light,  it  fails 
to  thoroughly  separate  friction  sur- 
faces. If  too  heavy,  it  is  not  dis- 
tributed properly,  leaving  cylinder 
walls  and  bearings  partly  exposed. 
In  either  case  excess  friction  fol- 
lows.   Heat  mounts  up. 

The  body  and  character  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  "E"  are  such  thai  it 
will  feed  readily,  distribute  thor- 
oughly and  form  a  protecting  film 
between  cylinder  avails,  pistons  and 
piston  rings. 

(2)  Excessive  Crank-Case  Heat. 
Normal  crank-case  heat  is  about 
140°  F.  But  if  the  oil  does  not 
tightly  seal  the  Ford  piston  rings, 
part  of  the  heat  of  each  explosion 
shoots  down  past  the  piston  to 
further  heat  the  oil  in  the  crank- 
case.  Crank-case  heat  may  then 
rise  40°  to  50°  higher. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E"  will  thor- 
oughly seal  the  Ford  piston  rings. 


The  heat  of  tJie  explosion  on  the 
power  stroke  is  kept  above  the 
piston,  where  it  belongs. 

(3)  Hot  Bearings.  Bearing  sur- 
faces, when  seen  through  the  micro- 
scope, show  tiny  hills  and  valleys  of 
metal.  The  oil  must  thoroughly 
fill  in  these  valleys  and  cushion  the 
peaks  or  excess  friction  will  result. 
If  not,  hot  or  burned-out  bearings 
follow. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  of  the 
correct  body  to  lubricatethe Ford  bear- 
ing surfaces,  thui  preventing  them 
from  rubbing  against  each  other. 

(4)  Heat  Absorption  and  Radi- 
ation. On  warm  days  you  will 
sometimes  see  Fords  running  under 
overheated  conditions  due  to  the 
use  of  an  oil  of  low  quality  or 
poor  heat  radiating  ability. 

Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  are  free  from  this 
trouble,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the 
oil  to  minimize  friction  and  to  ab- 
sorb and  radiate  heat. 


The  following,  test  will  show  you  the  importance  of  scientific 
lubrication  in  the  efficient  operation  of  your  Ford  engine: 

An  Economical  Demonstration 


It  will  cost  you  little  to  fill  your 
reservoir  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E."  The  garage  or  dealer  you 
trade  with  has  it,  or  can  promptly 
secure  it  for  you. 

Ask  him  to  empty  your  reservoii 
of  its  present  oil  and  fill  it  with 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E."  You  can 
then  judge  for  yourself  the  re- 
sults in  cooler  operation,  gasoline 
economy  arid  reduced  oil  con- 
sumption, to  say  nothing  of  re- 
duced carbon  deposit  and  ^rciter 
power. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.    Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.    If  the  dealer  has  not 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ,lE,"  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we  will  mail  you 
a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade   for  each  make  and  model  of  tractor. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class  of  machinery.    Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Demcttic  Branchet: 


Detroil 
Boscon 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  Citr,  Kan. 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolii 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Des  Moines 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Some  Advantages  of  Dairying 


IF  YOU  should  be  asked  to  give  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  following 
dairying  as  a  feature  of  the  farm 
business,  you  could  enumerate  the 
ollowing  points: 

1.  The  sale  of  dairy  products  furnishes 
i  steady  income  throughout  the  year, 
rhe  farmer  who  depends  upon  crop  sales 
or  his  income  usually  makes  the  bulk 
if  his  sales  during  one  or  two  months 
f  the  year,  while  during  the  rest  of  the 
ear  he  has  no  cash  income.  Such  a 
ystem  requires  long  credits  in  the 
ommunity. 

2.  The  market  for  dairy  products  fluc- 
uates  very  little  year  by  year  as  com- 
ared  with  other  farm  products. 

3.  Through  the  return  of  manure  to 
he  land  the  fertility  and  physical  con- 
ition  of  the  soil  may  be  maintained  at 

high  level  and  crops  increased.  Even 
fter  many  years  a  properly  maintained 
airy  farm  has  constantly  increasing 
rop  yields  instead  of  decreasing  ones. 

4.  In  dairying,  labor  may  be  utilized 
t  a  more  uniform  rate  throughout  the 
ear  than  in  nearly  any  other  farm  busi- 
ess.  The  grain  grower,  for  example, 
lay  have  to  employ  much  additional 
ibor  at  harvest  time,  but  so  far  as  the 
airy  is  concerned  the  dairyman  has 
bout  the  same  duties  to  perform  every 
lonth  of  the  year.  Thus,  less  help  is 
squired  seasonally  and  permanent  em- 
loyees  may  be  kept. 

5.  Through  the  dairy  cow  many  un- 
liable roughages  may  be  transformed 
lto  products  from  which  cash  may  be 
5alized.  Grass,  hay,  corn  fodder,  and 
ther  roughage  which  may  not  have  a 
sady  sale  are  economically  utilized  by 
he  dairy  cow.  Land  which  is  not  suit- 
ble  for  cultivation  can  be  utilized  for 
asturage  for  dairy  cows. 


Fall  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows 

The  wise  dairyman  will  feed  liberally 
uring  the  fall  months.  Cows  which  are 
ot  well  fed  at  this  time  will  go  into 
he  winter  thin  in  flesh  and  with  reduced 
lilk  flow.  It  will  be  expensive  and 
irgely  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  them 
ack  to  normal  after  they  go  on  winter 
pitions. 

It  will  pay  to  begin  feeding  silage  and 
ay  early.  The  extra  feed  given  at  this 
me  will  not  only  bring  good,  imme- 
iate  returns,  but  affect  the  milk  flow 
>r  the  whole  year  by  putting  the  cow 
l  good  condition  to  go  through  the 
inter  months.  Cows  which  go  into  the 
inter  in  good  vitality  and  witl#  undi- 
linished  milk  flow  are  the  ones  which 
ill  make  most  economical  use  of  the 
igh  priced  feeds  given  them  during  that 

riod.    Keep  up  the  milk  flow. 

~old  Rains  Reduce  Milk  Flow 

Cold  uncomfortable  cows  will  not  make 
onomical  use  of  feed.  Their  highly  de- 
loped  nervous  systems  are  very  sus- 
ptible  to  sudden  changes  in  tempera- 
ire.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
le  fall  when  the  first  cold  rains  and 
►Id  winds  come.  Protection  from  these 
ill  prevent  the  reduction  in  milk  flow 
hich  they  always  cause.  Do  not  waste 
ed  by  letting  your  cows  stand  out  in 
le  cold  winds  and  rain. 


Two  Heifer  Calves 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
om  Claude  Carter,  of  Meriden,  who 
irchased  Bonnie  Belle,  the  grade  Hol- 
ein  cow  with  which  Glen  Romig  made 
leh  a  good  record  last  year: 
"My  cow  was  fresh  the  twenty-eighth 

August  and  she  has  a  fine  heifer 
If.  Now  that  makes  me  two  fine 
ufers  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  picture 
ken  of  them  and  send  it  in  before  the 
ose  of  the  year.  I  sure  am  proud  of 
y  cow  and  two  calves. 
"My  cow  does  not  care  for  much  grain 

this  time;  all  she  wants  is  hay,  but 
feed  her  a  little  grain.    She  is  not 
ving  quite  as  much  milk  this  time  as 
le  did  before,  but  I  think  she  will  come 
p  on  her  milk." 


Dairy  Cattle  at  Topeka 

A  much  stronger  showing  of  dairy 
ttle  was  made  at  the  Topeka  Free 
iir  this  year  than  last.  All  the  strictly 
liry  breeds  were  represented,  although 
e  only  Guernseys  were  those  shown  by 
lbert  Hyzer,  of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa, 
.vner  of  the  Dairyland  Farm.  Lack  of 
tmpetition  made  the  judging  rather 
me  in  the  Guernsey  classes,  but  the 


animals  led  into  the  ring  were  nigh- 
class  individuals  of  the  breed. 

In  the  Jersey  breed,  Longview  Farm 
monopolized  the  showing,  having  several 
entries  in  practically  all  the  classes.  R. 
A.  Gilliland,  of  Mayetta,  Kansas,  who 
furnished  the  competition  in  Jerseys, 
has  a  profitable  working  herd  with 
plenty  of  good  breeding  back  of  them. 
He  has  built  from  the  ground  up  in  the 
years  he  has  been  developing  the  Jersey 
herd  on  his  farm,  which  he  calls  Tessoro 
Place.  His  herd  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
Register  of  Merit  herd,  and  the  fact  that 
he  took  no  blue  ribbons  in  showing 
against  such  a  herd  as  that  of  Long- 
view  Farm  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  he  led  inferior  animals  into  the 
ring. 

The  Holstein  show  was  made  by  three 
strong  herds.  The  United  States  Discip- 
linary Barracks  at  Leavenworth  has 
been  gathering  for  the  past  year  or  so 
some  of  the  high  class  animals  of  this 
breed.  Their  exhibit,  consisting  of  over 
twenty  head,  was  in  direct  charge  of 
Sergeant  Ellis.  Captain  Fisk,  who  was 
a  dairyman  of  wide  experience  and  train- 
ing before  he  became  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  Army,  is  in  charge  of  the 
dairy  work  at  the  barracks  where  there 
are  now  about  2,600  men  who  have  been 
sent  there  for  discipline  or  punishment. 
The  milk  from  the  170  cows  of  the  dairy 
is  all  used  by  the  inmates.  Captain 
Fisk  was  present  and  assisted  in  show- 
ing the  animals.  The  exhibit  was  housed 
in  a  tent. 

Chestnut  &  Sons,  of  Denison,  Kansas, 
have  done  remarkably  well  in  building 


up  a  pure-bred  Holstein  herd.  They 
were  highly  pleased  to  see  their  herd 
bull,  Johanna  Bonheur  Champion  2d, 
again  made  grand  champion  bull  of  the 
show.  The  Cass  Farm  herd,  of  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  had  a  well  balanced  exhibit 
getting  a  goodly  share  of  the  blue  rib- 
bons. This  herd  had  the  grand  cham- 
pion female  in  their  aged  cow,  Almeda 
Luecke  Hengerveld.  J.  H.  Cleverly,  a 
young  breeder  from  Iowa  with  only  two 
entries,  had  the  junior  champion  bull, 
Sir  Pietertje  Watson  Hengerveld,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  most  approved  Holstein  daily 
type. 

The  Ayrshire  exhibit  was  a  large  one, 
four  herds  being  entered,  all  from  out- 
side the  state.  This  breed  is  becoming 
better  known  in  Kansas,  and  a  good 
many  Ayrshires  are  coming  into  the 
state.  C.  H.  Peverill,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
had  rather  the  best  of  the  showing,  win- 
ning all  the  championships  and  first  in 
most  of  the  group  awards. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch,  head  of  the  dairy 
department  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  did  a  very  satisfactory  job  of 
judging  the  Holsteins  and  Jerseys. 
James  Linn,  of  Manhattan,  who  passed 
on  the  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys,  also  did 
most  acceptable  work.  The  awards  ap- 
pear in  full  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 


National  Dairy  Show  Features 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show,  to  be 
held  October  10  to  19,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  co-operate  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Ohio  State  University,  pre- 
senting to  the  public  the  latest  results 
of  science  and  practice  in  the  preparation 
of  milk  and  cheese  as  substitutes  for 
meat;  in  the  uses  of  these  same  prod- 
ucts in  the  dinner  pail  of  the  hardy 
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worker;  the  lunch  box  of  the  school 
child  and  the  office  worker. 

The  European  armies  are  using  cheese 
because  of  its  high  nutritive  value,  its 
ease  of  transportation,  and  the  lack  of 
any  preparation  required  in  the  trenches. 
These,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
uses  of  milk,  butter  and  many  varieties 
of  cheese,  will  be  staged  in  attractive 
stories  at  the  forthcoming  dairy  show. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing coming  from  the  recently  organ- 
ized Labor  Board  to  show  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  helping  to  solve  the 
labor  problem  for  the  dairyman. 

Dean  Van  Norman,  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show,  recently  spent  two 
weeks  in  Washington  and  Columbus,  de- 
veloping the  war  story  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  if  present  plans  mature,  the 
buildings  devoted  to  the  Government's 
war  stories  will  not  be  the  least  inter- 
esting points  to  visitors  at  the  forth- 
coming show. 

On  account  of  the  present  emergency 
it  is  particularly  important  that  good 
dairy  bulls  should  be  utilized  to  the  full- 
est advantage,  for  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  increasing  milk  production  and 
making  it  more  economical  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other. 

If  it  was  the  old  cow's  owner  that  a 
million  flies  were  eating,  he  would  think 
up  a  remedy  pretty  quick. — Jewell  Re- 
publican. 

One  of  the  most  striking  agricultural 
transformations  in  Kansas  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  dairy  center  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  Mulvane.  Two-hundred- 
dollar  dairy  cows  have  long  ceased  to 
be  a  seven-day  wonder.  The  whole 
country  is  full  of  black  and  white  cows. 
The  milk  condensery  at  Mulvane  pays 
over  $2,000  a  day  to  farmers  for  milk. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AT  KANSAS  FREE  FAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 

4.  Rosenfield.  „    .  ' 

Produce  of  Cow— 1  and  3,  Kershaw;  2  and  4, 
Simpson. 

FAT  CATTLE  AWARDS. 
Exhibitors— Kansas  Agricultural    College.  Manhat- 
tan :  Kershaw  Stock  Farm.  Muskogee.  Okla. ;  J.  C. 
Simpson.  Eufala,  Okla.;  Carl  A.   Rosenfield.  Kelly, 

X°Senior  Yearling— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C.  Hereford;  2  and 
3,  Kershaw.  Angus;  4.  K.  S.  A.  C.  Shorthorn 

Junior  Yearling— 1,  Rosenfield,  Angus;  2,  K.  S.  A. 
C.  Galloway;  3.  K.  S.  A.  C.  Shorthorn;  4.  Rosen- 
field. Angus.  _  _ 

Senior  Calves— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C.  Angus;  2.  Simpson, 
Angus:  3,  K.  S.  A.  C,  Shorthorn:  4.  Rosenfield, 
Angus 

Herds— 1,  K.   S.  A.  C,  Angus;  2,  K.  S.  A.  C, 
Shorthorn.  . 
Champion  Steer— Rosenfield.  on  junior  yearling. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  AWARDS. 

HOLSTEINS. 

E.\hibitore-J.  M.  Chestnut  &  Sons.  Denison  Kan. ; 
Cass  Farm  Company,  Sumner.  Iowa:  J.  H.  Cleverly, 
Maxwell  Iowa:  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks, 
Leavenworth.  Kan.;  J.  S.  Artman,  Denison,  Kan. 

Judges — J.  B.  Fitch,  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Aged  Bull— 1.  Chestnut  on  Johanna  Bonheur  Cham- 
pion 2d;  2.  Cass  Farm;  3.  D.  S.  Dis.  Barracks. 

Two-year-old  Bull— 1.  Cass  Farm.    Only  one  entry. 

Senior  Yearling— 1.  Cleverly;  2.  TJ.  S.  Dis.  Bar 

Junior  Yearling  Bull— 1.  Chestnut.    One  entry  only. 

Senior  Bull  Calf— 1,  3,  4  and  5.  U.  S.  Dis.  Bar.; 

2,  Cleverly.  .    _  , 
Junior  Bull  Calf— 1  and  2.  Cass  Farm:  3.  Chestnut. 
Senior    and    Grand    Champion    Bull— Chestnut  on 

Johanna  Bonheur  Champion  2d. 

Junior  Champion  Bull— Cleverly  on  Sir  Pietertje 
Watson  Homestead. 

Aged  Cows  (eight  entries)— 1.  Cass:  2,  4  and  5, 
U.  S.  Dis.  Bar.;  3.  6.  Chestnut. 

Two-year-old  Heifer  (six  entries)— 1,  4  and  5,  U. 

5.  Dis.  Bar.;  2,  Cass;  3,  Chestnut.  _ 
Senior  Yearling  Heifer— 1,   Cass;  2  and  3,  Chest- 
nut; 4.  U.  S.  Dis.  Bar. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer— 1.  Cass:  2,  Chestnut. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf— 1.  2  and  4,  Cass;  3,  Chest- 
nut; 5.  Artman.  -  ^ 

Junior  Heifer  Calf— 1  and  2.  Cass;  3,  U.  S.  Dis. 
Bar. ;  4.  Chestnut.  _  , 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow— Cass  on  Almeda 
Luecke  Hengerveld. 

Junior  Champion  Cow— Cass  on  Aggie  Hengerveld 
Carlotta.  ,,  _. 

Aged  Herd— 1,  Cass:  2,  Chestnut:  3,  U.  S.  Dis. 
Bar. 

Young  Herd  (one  entry  only) — Cass. 
Calf  Herd— 1,  Cass;  2,  U.  S.  Dis.  Bar. 
Get   of   Sire— 1.   Cass;   2.   U.    S.   Dis.    Bar.;  3, 
Chestnut, 

Produce  of  Cow — 1  and  2.  Chestnut. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Judge — James"  Lind.  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Albert  Hyzer.  proprietor  of  Dairyland  Farm  Guern- 
seys, Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  was  the  only  exhibitor  and 
took  all  awards. 

JERSEYS. 

Exhibitors  —  R.  A.  Gilliland.  Mayetta,  Kansas; 
Longview  Farm.  Lees  Summit,  Missouri;  White  City 
Jersey  Farm,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Judge— J.  B.  Fitch,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry, 
K-  S.  A.  C.   

Aged  Bull— 1  and  3,  Longview:  2,  White  City 
Farm. 

Two-year-old  Bull— 1  and  2.  Longview:  3,  Gilliland. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull— 1.  White  City  Farm;  2,  Long- 
view.  ,  . 

Junior  Yearling  Bull — 1.  Longview  (one  entry  only). 

Senior  Bull  Calf— 1  and  2.  Longview:  3.  White 
City  Farm:  4  and  5.  Gilliland. 

Junior  Bull  Calf— 1  and  2.  Longview;  3.  White 
City  Farm. 

Aged  Cow— 1,  2  and  3.  Longview:  4,  White  City 
Farm. 

Two-year-old  Heifer — 1  and  2.  Longview:  3.  White 
City  Farm:  4.  Gilliland. 

Senior  Yearling — 1  and  4,  Longview;  2,  White  City; 

3,  Gilliland. 

Junior  Yearling — 1,  2  and  4,  Longview;  3.  White 
City;  5  and  6.  Gilliland. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf— 1,  2,  4.  Longview;  3.  5.  White 
City.  :  . 

Junior  Heifer  Calf— 1  and  3.  Longview;  2  and  4, 
White  City. 

Senior  Grand  Champion  Bull — Longview  on  Viola's 
Majesty's   White  Sox. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Longview  on  Norma's  Per- 
fect Raleigh. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Longview  on 
Fairy  Glen's  Flora. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Longview  on  Raleigh's  Ox- 
tdvity. 

Aged  Herd — 1  and  2.  Longview;  3.  White  City. 
Young  Herd — 1  and  2,  Longview:  3,  Gilliland. 
Calf  Herd — 1.  Longview  (one  entry  only). 
Get  of  Sire— 1  and  2,  Longview:  3,  Gilliland. 
Produce  of  Cow — 1.  2,  3  and  4,  Longview:  5,  Gil- 
liland. 

AYRSHIRES. 
Exhibitora — C.  H.  Peverill,  Waterloo,  Iowa:  Clover- 
dale  Farm,  Lima  Center,  Wisconsin ;  Henderson  Ayr- 
shire Farm,  Hudson.  Ohio;  South  Farm,  Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

Judge — James  Linn.  Manhattan. 

Aged  Bull — 1.  Peverill  (one  entry  only). 

Two-year-old  Bull — No  entry. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull — 1,  Peverill  (one  entry  only). 

Junior  Yearling  Bull — Henderson  (one  entry  only). 

Senior  Calf — Peverill  (one  entry  only). 

Junior  Calf — 1  and  2,  Peverill;  3,  Henderson. 

Aged  Cow — 1,  2  and  3,  Peverill;  4,  Cloverdale. 

Two-year-old  Heifer — 1,  Peverill;  2  and  3.  Hender- 
son: 4.  Cloverdale. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1,  Cloverdale;  2  and  3, 
Henderson. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1  and  2,  Peverill;  3  and 

4,  Henderson. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf— 1,  Peverill:  2,  Cloverdale;  3, 
Henderson. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1.  Peverill;  2  and  3.  Henderson. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Peverill  on  Willowmoor 
Robinhood  19th. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Peverill  on 
Rosebud's  Pride. 

Senior,  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Peverill 
on  Enid's  Lessnessock. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — Peverill. 

Aged  Herd — Peverill. 

Young  Herd— 1.  Peverill:  2,  Henderson:  3.  Clover- 
dale. 

Calf  Herd— Cloverdale. 

Get  of  Sire — 1.  Peverill;  2,  Cloverdale;  3,  Hen- 
derson. 

Produce  of  Cow— 1  and  2,  Peverill;  3,  Cloverdale; 
4,  Henderson. 


HOG  AWARDS. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
Exhibitors— F.  J.  Moser.  Goffs.  Kan. ;  Searle  & 
Cottle,  Topeka.  Kan. ;  George  M.  Klusmire.  Holton, 
Kan.;  W.  R.  Crow,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Howell  Bros., 
Herkimer.  Kan. ;  G.  M.  Shepherd.  Lyons.  Kan. :  R. 
W.  Murphy,  Dearborn,  Mo. :  Brooks  &  Son.  Eagle- 
ville.  Mo.;  W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell.  Kan.;  T.  P. 
Teagarden,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  W.  W.  Zink,  Turon, 
Kan. 

Judge— W.  A.  Williams,  Marlow,  Okla. 

Aged  Boars — 1.  Crow  on  Potentate:  2  and  3, 
Murphy;  4,  Howell;  5,  Brooks;  6,  W.  J.  Harrison. 

Senior  Yearling  Boar — 1,  Murphy;  2,  Searle;  3, 
Crow;  4,  Harrison. 

Junior  Yearling  Boar  (eight  shown)— 1.  Shepherd; 

2,  Kink:  3,  Crow;  4  and  5,  Murphy. 

Senior  Boar  Pig  (eight  shown)— 1,  Crow:  2,  Zink; 

3,  Murphy:  4  and  5,  Searle. 

Junior  Boar  Pig  (25  shown)— 1.  Zink;  2,  3  and  4, 
Moser. 

Aged  Sow— 1  and  4,  Crow;  2,  Murphy;  3,  Howell; 
5,  Moser. 


Senior  Yearling  Sow— 1,  3  and  4,  Crow;  2,  Howell; 
5,  Searle. 

Junior  Yearling  Sow  (ten  shown) — 1  and  3,  Mur- 
phy; 2,  Crow;  5,  Howell. 

Senior  Sow  Pig  (20  shown) — 1,  Brooks;  2  and  3, 
Crow:  4,  Zink;  5,  Crow. 

Junior  Sow  Pig — 1.  Zink;  2,  Crow;  3,  Murphy;  4, 
Klusmire;  5,  Teagarden. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Murphy  on 
Model  Ali. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Crow  on  Nat  C.  King. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Crow  on  Gano 
Lady. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Murphy  on  Pathfinder  Lady. 

Aged  Herd — 1,   Murphy;  2,  Crow. 

Young  Herd— 1,   Crow;  2.  Zink. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor— 1  and  2,  Zink. 

Get  of  Sire— 1,  Crow:  2,  Murphy;  3.  Zink, 

Produce  of  Sow— 1,  Murphy:  2,  Crow:  3.  Zink. 
CHESTER  WHITES. 

Exhibitors  —  Coleman  &  Crum,  Danville,  Kan. ; 
Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth.  Kan. ;  Waltmire  &  Son, 
Peculiar,  Mo. ;  J.  H.  McAnoW.  Cameron.  Mo. :  Ed- 
ward Krause,  Hillsboro,  Kan. ;  E.  E.  Smiley.  Perth, 
Kan.  ;  Henry  Murr. 

Judge— W.  A.  Williams.  Marlow.  Okla. 

Aged  Boar — 1,  Coleman  &  Crum;  2,  Mosse;  3, 
MeAnow. 

Senior  Yearling — 1,  Coleman  &  Crum;  3,  Walt- 
mire :  3.  Mosse. 

Junior  Yearling — 1,  Murr;  2.  McAnow;  3.  Walt- 
mire; 4.  Coleman  &  Crum. 

Senior  Boar  Pig  (ten  shown) — 1.  Coleman  &  Crum; 

2,  Waltmire:  3.  Mosse. 

Junior  Boar  Pig — 1  and  2.  McAnow:  3,  Krause; 
4,  Mosse. 

Aged  Sow  (eight  shown)— 1,  McAnow;  2,  3  and  4. 
Coleman  &  Crum. 

Senior  Yearling  Sew — 1  and  3,  McAnow:  2,  Smiley: 
4,  Mosse. 

Junior  Yearling  Sow  (seven  shown) — 1,  2  and  3, 
McAnow :  4.  Waltmire. 

Senior  Sow  Pig  (nine  shown) — 1,  2,  3  and  4, 
McAnow. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Coleman  & 
Crum  on  Smiley's  Kind. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — McAnow  on  Joe  Wing  2d. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow  —  McAnow  on 
Charlotta  May. 

Junior  Champion  Sow— McAnow  on  Frankie  Wing  2d. 

Aged  Herd — 1,  Coleman  &  Crum;  2  and  3.  McAnow. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1,  McAnow:  2.  Waltmire. 

Young  Herd — 1  and  3,  McAnow;  2.  Mosse. 

Young  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1  and  2,  McAnow; 

3,  Mosse. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  3,  McAnow;  2,  Coleman  & 
Crum. 

Produce  of  Sow — 1.  Coleman  &  Crum;  2,  McAnow. 
POLAVD  CHINAS. 

Exhibitors — A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son,  Ness  City.  Kan. ; 
H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Effingham.  Kan.  :  Deming 
Ranch.  Oswego,  Kan.;  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville.  Kan.; 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan.:  Rohert  J.  Barnes: 
Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca.  Kan.;  F.  E.  Moore  &  Rons, 
Gardner.  Kan. :  Arkell  &  Son,  Junction  City,  Kan. ; 
H.  H.  Meyers  &  Son.  Fontanelle.  Neb. ;  Hill  &  King. 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Judge — J.  P.  Bennet,  Lees  Summit,  Mo. 

Aged  Boar — 1.  Erhart:  2,  Meyers;  3.  Arkell. 

Senior  Yearling  Boar — 1.  Walter:  2.  Erhart. 

Junior  Yearling — 1.  Meyers;  2  and  3,  Deming 
Ranch:  4,  Olivier;  5.  Erhart. 

Senior  Boar  Pig— 1.   Walter;  2,  Caldwell;  3  and 

4,  Moore;  5,  Schmitz. 

Junior  Boar  Pig — 1.  Walter:  2  and  5.  Moore;  3, 
Caldwell;  4.  Barnes. 

Aged  Sow — 1,  3  and  5,  Moore:  2,  Deming  Ranch; 
4.  Walter. 

Senior  Yearling  Sow — 1.  Moore:  2,  Walter;  3, 
Meyers:  4.  Olivier;  5,  Erhart. 

Junior  Yearling  Sow — 1,  Caldwell;  2,  Moore;  3, 
Walter;  4.  Mevers:  5,  Erhart. 

Senior  Sow  Pig — 1  and  5,  Caldwell:  2.  Moore;  3, 
Walter;  4,  Meyers. 

Senior  Sow  Pig — 1.  Barnes;  2,  Moore;  3,  Olivier; 
4,  Deming;  5,  Meyers. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Meyers  on  Corn- 
husker  Bob. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Walter  on  Bob  Wonder. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Moore  on  Bus- 
ter's Best. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Caldwell  on  Sensation. 
Aged  Herd — 1,  Meyers;  2,  Moore;  3.  Walter. 
Aged  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1,  Deming  Ranch; 
2,  Olivier. 

Young  Herd— 1.  Caldwell;  2,  Walter;  3,  Moore. 

Young  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1,  Walter;  2, 
Barnes ;  3,  Olivier. 

Get  of  Sire— 1.  Caldwell;  2.  Walter;  3.  Moore. 

Produce  of  Sow — 1,  Caldwell;  2.  Moore;  3,  Walter. 
POLAND   CHINA  FUTURITY. 

Senior  Boar  Pig — 1.  Walter:  2.  Caldwell;  3  and  4. 
Moore;  5,  Schmitz:  6,  Olivier. 

Senior  Sow  Pig— 1  and  3.  Caldwell:  2,  Walter; 
4,  Barnes:  5,  Ed  R.  Beaver:  6.  Deming  Ranch. 

Junior  Boar  Pig — 1,  Walter;  2  and  5,  Moore;  3, 
Caldwell;  4,  Barnes:  6.  Hill  &  King. 

Junior  Sow  Pig — 1,  Barnes;  2.  Olivier;  3  and  5, 
Deming  Ranch;  4,  Walter:  6.  Moore. 

HAMPSHIRE.?. 

Exhibitors — Scudder  Bros..  Doniphan,  Neb.:  Robert 
Wempe.  Seneca.  Kan. ;  George  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls, 
Kan.  :  Larkin  Farrel.  Denison,  Kan. 

Judge — W.  H.  Pew.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Aged  Boar — 1.   Scudder  Bros. 

Senior  Yearling  Boar — 1,  Scudder  Bros. ;  2,  Ela. 

Junior  Yearling  Boar — 1,  Scudder;  2,  Wempe. 

Senior  Boar  Pig — 1,  Scudder  Bros.;  2,  Wempe;;  3, 
Wempe;  4.  Ela. 

Junior  Boar  Pig — 1.  2  and  3,  Wempe;  4,  Ela. 

Aged  Sow — 1  and  2,  Scudder;  3,  Wempe. 

Senior  Yearling  Sow — 1,  2,  3  and  4.  Scudder  Bros. 

Junior  Yearling  Sow — 1,  2  and  3.  Wempe. 

Senior  Sow  Pig— 1  and  2,  Scudder;  3  and  4, 
•  Wempe. 

Junior  Sow  Pig — 1  and  3,  Wempe:  2,  Scudder;  4, 
Ela. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Scudder  Bros, 
on  Tipton's  Lad. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Scudder  Bros,  on  Buster. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Scudder  Bros, 
on  Susie's  Pride. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Scudder  Bros,  on  Ellen. 

Aged  Herd — 1  and  2,  Scudder  Bros. :  3,  Wempe. 

Aged  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1 ,   Scudder  Bros. ; 

2,  Wempe. 

Young  Herd — I  and  2,  Scudder  Bros. ;  3  and  4, 
Wempe. 

Young  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1  and  3.  Scudder 
Bros. ;  2  and  4,  Wempe. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  2,  Scudder  Bros. ;  3  and  t, 
Wempe. 

Produce  of  Sow — 1  and  4.  Scudder  Bros. ;  2  and 

3,  Wempe. 

SHEEP  AWARDS. 

Exhibitors — Clarence  Lacey,  Meriden.  Kan. ;  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan ;  Waltmire  &  Son, 
Peculiar.  Mo. ;  J.  R.  Turner,  Harveyville,  Kan. ;  C. 
E.  Wood.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Judge — W.  L.  Blizzard.  Stillwater.  Okla. 

SHBOPSHIRES. 

Aged  Ram — 1,  Turner;  2.  Lacey. 

Yearling  Ram — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3.  Lacey. 

Ram  Lamb — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3.  Lacey. 

Aged  Ewe — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3,  Lacey. 

Yearling  Ewe — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3,  Turner. 

Ewe  Lamb — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3,  Lacey. 

Champion  Ram — K.  S.  A.  C. 

Champion  Ewe — K.  S.  A.  C. 

Get  of  Sire— 1  and  3,  Lacey:  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

Flocks — 1,  K.  g.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3.  Lacey. 

Kansas  Flock— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3,  Lacey. 

Lamb  Flock — Lacey. 

Shropshire  Specials  on  Flocks — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2 
and  3,  Lacey. 

Special,  Pen,  Four  Lambs — 1  and  3,  Lacey;  2,  K. 
SAC 

HAMPSHIRES. 
Aged  Ram — 1  and  2.  Waltmire. 
Yearling  Ram— 1  and  2.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3.  Waltmire. 
Ram  Lamb — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. :  3.  Waltmire. 
Aged  Ewe— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3,  Waltmire. 
Yearling  Ewe— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3,  Waltmire. 


Plant  With  These  Drills 

DRILL-PLANTED  fields  produce  greater 
yields.    Remember  that  at  planting  time 

this  year,  when  every  bushel  added  to  your  harvest 
field  counts. 

The  use  of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  Drills  means 
Cot  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  prices.  Drill-plant- 
ing improves  the  quality  of  the  grain,  for  when  seed  is  proper- 
ly planted,  at  even  depth,  and  covered  as  it  should  be,  it 
comes  up  all  at  the  same  time,  grows  uniformly,  and  ripens 
evenly.    Such  grain  grades  high  and  brings  good  prices. 

The  drill  that  will  do  the  best  work  for  you  is  in  one  of 
these  lines.  It  is  handled  by  some  local  dealer  not  far  from 
your  farm  where  you  can  see  it,  or  you  can  find  out  all  about 
it  by  writing  us  for  drill  catalogues.   There  are  drills  for 

i slanting  every  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  with  or  without  ferti- 
izer,  in  every  kind  of  soil. 

The  dealer,  or  the  catalogue,  will  tell  you  all  about  feeds, 
furrow  openers,  bearings,  attachments,  etc.  All  we  can  tell 
you  here  is  that  you  will  find  just  the  drill  for  your  work  in 
the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  lines,  and  that  without 
any  trouble  or  expense  on  your  part  beyond  the  writing  of  a 
letter  or  post  card.  Why  not  write  it  now,  before  you  forget? 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion        Oeeriag         McConnick         Milwaukee  Otborne 


s 


AVE  EXPENSIVE  SEED 

Insure  Your  Crop  Against  Drought 


by  using  the  Western  Polverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  for  pn 
paring  your  seed  bed.   Its  construction  enables  it  to  pulveriz 
and  pack  and  close  all  air  spaces  as  deep  as  plowed,  and 
leave  one  inch  loose  granular  mulch  on  top  to  preserve 
moisture.   The  Western  saves  time,  labor  and  horse 
power  in  preparing  seed  bed,  one-third  less  seed  is  needed 
where  it  has  been  used.  It  protects  your  crops  against  drought 
and  in  many  cases  doubles  it.  It  has  no  equal  for  breaking  crust 
on  winter  wheat  or  spring  seeded  grain  after  it's  up  and  can  be 
used  for  cultivating  same  without  injury  to  the  growing  grain, 
j  Made  In  12  Sizes,  Horse  or  Tractor  Use.  In  1  and  3  Sections 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record  breaker  in  size  by  using  the 
Western.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price  and  contains 
valuable  information,  and  proves  every  statement  made.   Send  for  it. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Box  310   Hastings.  Nebraska 


Ewe  Lamb — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3,  Waltmire. 

Champion  Ram — Waltmire. 

Champion  Ewe — K.  S.  A.  C. 

Get  of  Sire— 1.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2,  Waltmire. 

Flocks— 1.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3.  Waltmire. 

Kansas-bred  Flocks — K.  S.  A.  C. 

Lamb  Flock — Waltmire. 

DORSETS. 
Aged  Ram— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. 
Yearling  Ram— 1.  K.  S.  A.  C. :  2,  Waltmire. 
Ram  Lamb — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. 
Aged  Ewe — 1,  Waltmire;  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. 
Yearling  Ewe — 1  and  2.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3,  Waltmire. 
Ewe  Lamb — 1  and  2.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3,  Waltmire. 
Champion  Ram — K.  S.  A.  C. 
Champion  Ewe — Waltmire. 
Get  of  Sire— K.  S.  A.  C. 
Flock— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2.  Waltmire. 
Kansas-bred  Flock— K.  S.  A.  C. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 
Aged  Ram— 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3.  Waltmire. 
Senior  Yearling  Ram — 1.  K.  S.  A.  C. 
Ram  Lamb — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. 
Aged  Ewe— 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3.  Waltmire. 
Yearling  Ewe — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3.  Waltmire. 
Ewe  Lamb— 1  and  3.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2,  Waltmire. 
Champion  Ram — K.  S.  A.  C. 
Champion  Ewe — K.  S.  A.  C. 
Get  of  Sire— K.  S.  A.  C. 
Flock— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2.  Waltmire. 
Kansas-bred  Flock— K.  S.  A.  C. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Aged  Rams — None  shown. 
Yearling  Ram — 1,  Waltmire;  2,  Wood. 
Ram  Lamb — 1,  2  and  3,  Wood. 
Age<l  Ewe — 1,  Waltmire;  2  and  3,  Wood. 
Yearling  Ewe — 1  and  3.  Wood;  2.  Waltmire. 
Ewe  Lamb — 1  and  2,  Wood;  3,  Waltmire. 
Champion  Ram — Waltmire. 
Champion  Ewe — Waltmire. 
Get  of  Sire — 1  and  2.  Wood. 
Flocks — 1,  Wood;  2.  Waltmire. 
Kansas-bred  Flocks — Wood. 
Cotswold  Specials — 1  and  2,  Wood. 

YOU  CANT  GUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORB 

*  TRADE  MARK  BFft.ll 


1NE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Gland),  Went. 
Cyeta    Allan  pain  quickly.  Price  tl.25  a  bottle 
at  druggiati  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,21 1  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


Feed  Young  Wheat  Plant 

Wheat  planted  in  soil  that  is  provided 
with  the  right  kinds  of  plant  food  in 
proper  proportions  will  produce  the  best 
yields,  just  as  young  live  stock  fed  a 
balanced  ration  will  make  the  best  gains 
in  weight.  In  some  sections  it  is  most 
profitable  to  supply  the  elements  of 
plant  food  which  are  not  already  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil. 
This  is  highly  important  in  planning  for 
the  liberty  wheat  harvest  of  1919,  for 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
asking  Kansas  to  plant  as  much  as  last 
year,  or  almost  ten  million  acres,  and 
the  whole  United  States  forty-five  mil- 
lion acres.  While  this  acreage,  which  is 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  last  year's 
sowing  for  the  whole  country,  is  desir- 
able, it  is  also  of  utmost  importance  that 
every  means  be  taken  to-  increase  the 
yield  per  acre. 

Stable  or  barnyard  manure  is  of  great 
benefit  when  added  to  soil  sown  to 
wheat.  It  supplies  humus  by  the  decay 
of  the  organic  matter  and  contains  nit- 
rogen and  potassium,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable amounts.  It  usually  does  not 
contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus. If  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  rock  phosphate,  or  basic  slag 
are  added  to  each  ton  of  manure  as  it 
is  being  made  in  the  stable  or  before 
hauling  to  the  field,  this  deficiency  of 
phosphorus  is  overcome,  and  a  better 
form  of  fertilizer  can  scarcely  be  found. 

When  barnyard  or  other  rotted  ma- 
nure is  not  available  and  plant  refuse, 
such  as  straw  and  stubble,  is  not  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  the  growing  of  suit- 
able green  manure  crops  is  imperative  in 
order  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  the 
supply  of  humus.  On  comparatively  few 
farms  is  there  enough  rotted  manure  to 
take  the  place  of  green  manures  alto- 
gether, although  by  returning  the  plant 
refuse  to  the  soil,  less  of  the  green  ma- 
nure will  need  to  be  grown  than  where 
no  returns  are  made. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit,  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    F  E  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kama! 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


- — 'catalog 


FREE 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tattingr  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
when  ordering'.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yokes 


f  ROCH  ETED. 
CAMISOLE.  GOWN... 
CQRifKOUKIOhfS 


CROCHETED  CAPS 


$3*4 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,   10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


SAVE 


WS.S. 

TCAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  TKB 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SERVE 


5jWB  SUGAR 

TOR  THE 
MAN 

TIGHTS 


The  Mid-West  Horticultural  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Des  Moines  in  Novem- 
ber offers  prizes  for  canned  fruits,  pre- 
serves and  jellies  made  without  sugar. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


When  Little  Su&ar  is  Used 


nT  IS  to  be  regretted  that  a  sugar 
shortage    exists.     That    is,  how- 
ever, not  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
war,  but  merely  one  of  those  in- 
conveniences which  a  little  consideration 
and  resourcefulness  will  quickly  help  to 
lessen. 

Sugar  is  desirable  in  preserving  fruit, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  its  success. 
It  has  been  used  because  it  gives  the 
very  sweet  taste  so  highly  prized  in  the 
American  dietary  and  because  it  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  texture  and  flavor 
of  fruits  preserved  with  it. 

If  moderate  amounts  of  sugar  are  ob- 
tainable and  no  individual  uses  more 
than  a  reasonable  share  of  the  present 
supply,  part  of  the  fruit  may  be  pre- 
served with  some  sugar.  There  are  three 
things  which  the  average  American 
housekeeper,  accustomed  to  preserving 
a  quantity  of  fruit  in  her  own  home, 
should  do  to  help  in  a  sugar  conserva- 
tion program :  Preserve  a  part  of  the 
supply  by  methods  requiring  no  sugar ; 
preserve  a  part  of  the  supply  with  a 
greatly  reduced  amount  of  sugar;  and, 
preserve  a  part  of  the  supply  by  re- 
placing some  sugar  ordinarily  used  with 
other  sweeteners. 

Fruit  may  be  canned  with  one-half  or 
one- fourth  the  usual  amount  of  sugar. 
The  sweetness  of  the  syrup  in  which 
fruits  are  canned  may  be  reduced.  Fre- 
quently this  improves  the  quality  and 
real  palatability  of  the  product  by 
bringing  out  the  real  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

In  making  jams,  marmalades,  and  but- 
ters, reduce  the  volume  of  fruit  pulp 
one-third  to  one-half  by  boiling,  then 
measure  and  add  only  one-half  sugar  by 
weight  instead  of  the  customary  three- 
fourths. 


The  Nation's  Eyes 

What  of  our  children's  eyes?  Recent 
investigations  into  the  condition  of 
American  school  children  reveal  that 
about  one-fifth — 20  per  cent — are  handi- 
capped by  defective  vision,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  these  defects 
are  serious.  How  gravely  this  affects  the 
Nation's  welfare  is  demonstrated  by  the 
findings  in  the  recent  examination  of  re- 
cruits for  the  new  army.  More  than 
730,000  men  called  in  the  first  draft 
were  rejected  for  physical  disqualifica- 
tions. Of  the  10,000  cases  which  were 
analyzed  in  detail,  more  than  one-fifth 
had  been  rejected  for  defects  of  the  eye. 
This  single  cause  was  responsible  for 
more  than  twice  as  many  rejections  as 
the  next  highest  cause,  namely,  defects 
of  the  teeth,  and  for  three  or  four  times 
as  many  as  most  of  the  other  defects. 
It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  American  par- 
ents should  take  much  more  anxious 
thought  as  to  the  condition  of  their  chil- 
dren's eyes  during  the  years  when  the 
harm  is  most  likely  to  be  done  and  when 
trouble  can  most  readily  be  prevented 
or  cured. 

The  first  essential  is  to  insure  the 
soundest  possible  health  at  birth.  This 
depends  in  a  certain  measure  upon  the 
health  and  diet  of  the  mother  before  the 
baby  is  born.  Proper  food  and  care  for 
the  baby  throughout  infancy  and  child- 
hood when  the  structures  of  the  body 
are  growing  at  the  most  rapid  rate  are 
necessary.  Improper  or  insufficient  food, 
neglect,  and  illness  are  among  the  causes 
which  interfere  with  growth  and  healthy 
development  of  the  body  in  every  part 
and  no  doubt  affect  the  growing  eyes  in 
the  same  way. 

But  even  when  the  fundamental  laws 
of  good  health  have  been  observed  and 
when  the  eyes  are  strong  and  healthy  to 
begin  with,  they  should  have  very  spe- 
cial care  from  the  moment  of  birth.  Di- 
rections for  this  are  found  in  two  bulle- 
tins of  the  Children's  Year,  entitled  "Pre- 
natal Care"  and  "Infant  Care."  Both  of 
these  bulletins  will  be  sent  free  in  re- 
sponse to  all  requests.  Send  your  name 
and  full  address  clearly  written  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rabies  are  often  allowed  to  lie  in  their 
carriages  with  the  sun  shining  directly 


into  their  eyes,  or  are  permitted  to  look 
straight  into  a  bright  artificial  light, 
thus  working  harm  to  the  delicate  nerves 
of  the  eye.  As  children  grow  they  often 
strain  their  eyes  by  reading  or  doing 
other  close  work  in  a  poor  light,  or  too 
soon  after  illness,  when  the  eyes  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  injury.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  parents  know  what 
the  care  of  the  eye  involves  and  so  safe- 
guard this  precious  sense  in  their  chil- 
dren that  the  inefficiency  and  unhappi- 
ness  resulting  from  defective  vision  shall 
be  steadily  reduced. 


Note:  This  article  by  Mrs.  Max  West 
is  one  of  the  series  issued  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  on  ''How  Mothers  Can  Help  in 
Children's  Year/' 


Food  Show  at  Wichita 

A  patriotic  food  show  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrator Innes  will  be  held  at  Wichita 
September  30  to  October  12  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International  Wheat  Show. 
This  will  consist  of  a  series  of  officially 
approved  war  food  demonstrations,  put 
on  by  recognized  home  economics  in- 
structors. 

Dishes  will  be  cooked  in  the  presence 
of  visitors,  from  official  recipes,  and 
housewives  may  hold  the  recipes  in  their 
hands  while  the  mixing  and  cooking  are 
being  done.  They  may  then  taste  the 
food  for  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  demonstrate 
that  palatable  foods  can  be  made  by 
substitution  of  wheat,  meats,  fats,  and 
sugar.  . 

A  similar  show  held  in  Chicago  last 
January  brought  forth  the  approval  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  other  sections  would  take  up  sim- 
ilar projects.  Food  Administrator  Innes 
of  Kansas  attended  the  Chicago  show. 

W.  M.  G.  Howse  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  food  show. 


A  Guide  in  Using  Sugar 

"The  only  way  I  can  see  to  use  any 
sugar  for  baking  is  to  be  as  economical 
as  you  can  with  it  all  through  the  month 
and  then  at  the  end  see  if  you  have  any 
left,"  said  a  housewife.  "I  don't  miss 
it,  myself,  as  I  don't  eat  much  pie  or 
cake  anyway,  but  sometimes  T  would  like 
to  have  them  for  the  men  if  I  could  be 
sure  that  I  was  not  using  sugar  too 
fast." 

It  is  very  easy  to  determine  whether 
you  are  keeping  within  the  daily  al- 
lowance for  your  family.  The  sugar  ra- 
tion for  the  month — thirty  to  thirty- 
one  days — is  two  pounds.  A  pound  of 
sugar  represents  ninety-six  level  tea- 
spoonfuls,  measured  by  the  average 
household  teaspoon,  or  forty-eight  round- 
ed teaspoonfuls  or  thirty-two  to  forty 
heaping  teaspoonfuls.  The  approximate 
daily  ration  for  cooking  and  table  use  is 
one  ounce.  This  means  that  the  daily 
amount  for  each  person  is  about  two 
and  one-half  level  teaspoonfuls  or  one 
rounded  tablespoonful  or  six  level  tea- 
spoonfuls, using  the  average  spoon.  If 
three'  level  teaspoonfuls  are  used  for 
beverages,  that  leaves  the  same  amount 
to  be  used  in  cooked  food.  If  lump  sugar 
is  used,  the  daily  ration  will  be  six  half 
lumps — 1x9-16x3-8  inches — or  three 
half  lumps  a  day  in  beverages  and  the 
equivalent  of  three  half  lumps  as  sweet- 
ening in  food. 


[Syrup  from  Apple  Cider 

The  following  directions  for  making 
apple  syrup  are  given  by  H.  C.  Gore  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  839. 

Add  five  ounces  of  powdered  calcium 
carbonate  to  seven  gallon's  of  apple  cider. 
Powdered  calcium  carbonate — carbonate 
of  lime — or,  to  give  it  its  common  name, 
precipitated  chalk,  is  low-priced  and 
harmless.  Boil  the  mixture  in  a  kettle 
or  vat  vigorously  for  five  minutes.  Pour 
the  liquid  into  vessels,  preferably  glass 
jars  or  pitchers  and  allow  it  to  stand 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8954 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8 
and  10  years.  Challies,  cotton  foulard,  or 
gingham  will  be  appropriate  for  this  little 
school  frock.  The  waist  shows  the  surplice 
crossing  which  is  so  popular  in  the  grown- 
ups' fashions.  The  skirt  is  in  two  pieces 
and  it  may  be  simply  gathered  to  the  waist. 
The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into  deep 
cuffs.  No.  8940 — Ladies'  Two-Gored  Skirt: 
Cut  in  sizes  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  No.  8940  makes  a  very 
practical  two-gored  skirt  for  woolen  or  wash 
materials.  The  back  gore  is  cut  so  that  it 
extends  over  the  hips  to  the  front  gore, 
giving  the  effect  of  yoke  sections.  The 
back  section  is  gathered  from  edge  to  edge 
at  the  slightly  raised  waistline.  The  belt 
has  a  tab-like  piece  which  is  the  width  of 
the  gore  at  the  front.  No.  8936 — Misses'  and 
Small  Women's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14,  16. 
18  and  20  years.  A  suggestion  of  the  long- 
waisted  effect  is  shown  in  this  new  fall 
style  for  a  misses'  dress.  The  upper  part 
of  the  dress  is  straight  from  shoulder  to 
hip  line,  where  it  joins  the  one-piece  skirt 
of  contrasting  material.  The  dress  is  in 
double-breasted  effect. 


No.  8480  —  Ladies'  or  Misses'  Envelope 
Chemise:  Cut  in  sizes  small,  medium  and 
large.  The  chemise  is  to  be  slipped  on  over 
the  head.  No.  8484 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Long  or 
short  sleeves  may  be  used.  No.  8492— Girls' 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  8.  10.  12  and  14  years. 
The  dress  is  cut  in  one  piece. 
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Interesting  War  Items 
From  The  Firing  Line 


six  to  eight  hours,  or  until  perfectly 
elear.  Pour  the  clear  liquid  into  a  pre- 
serving kettle.  Do  not  allow  the  sed- 
iment at  the  bottom  to  enter.  Add  to 
the  clear  liquid  one  level  teaspoonfui  of 
lime  carbonate  and  stir  thoroughly.  The 
process  is  completed  by  boiling  down 
rapidly  to  a  clear  liquid.  Use  a  density 
gauge  or  a  candy  thermometer  and  bring 
the  temperature  up  to  220  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. If  a  thermometer  is  not  avail- 
able, boil  until  the  bulk  is  reduced  to 
one-seventh  of  the  original  volume.  To 
determine  whether  the  syrup  is  cooked 
enough,  test  as  for  candy — by  pouring  a 
little  into  cold  water.  If  boiled  enough 
it  should  have  the  consistency  of  maple 
syrup.  It  should  not  be  cooked  long 
pnough  to  harden  like  candy  when  tested. 

When  the  test  shows  that  the  syrup 
has  been  cookea  enough,  pour  it  into 
fruit  jars,  pitchers,  etc.,  and  allow  it  to 
cool  slowly.  Slow  cooling  is  important, 
as  otherwise  the  suspended  matter  will 
not  settle  properly  and  the  syrup  will 
be  cloudy.  A  good  way  to  insure  slow 
cooling  is  to  stand  the  vessels,  full  of 
syrup,  in  a  bucket  or  a  wash  boiler  of 
hot  water  or  to  place  them  in  a  fireless 
cooker.  The  white  sediment  which  set- 
tles out  during  cooking  is  called  "malate 
of  lime''  and  is  a  harmless  compound  of 
lime  with  the  natural  acid  of  the  apple. 

When  the  syrup  is  cooled,  it  should  be 
stored  in  fruit  jars,  bottles,  or  jugs. 
Place  the  rubber  and  cap  or  cot- 
ton stopper  or  cork  in  position  and 
tighten.  Place  the  container  in  boiling 
hot  water  and  sterilize  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a  hot  water  bath  outfit,  for  five 
minutes  under  ten  pounds  of  steam  pres- 
sure, or  for  eight  minutes  under  five 
pounds  steam  pressure.  Remove  jars 
and  tighten  covers.  Invert  to  cool  and 
test  the  joints.    Store  for  future  use. 

This  recipe  is  for  making  syrup  pri- 
marily for  home  use.  If  the  product  is 
to  be .  sold,  legal  requirements  as  to  la- 
beling should  be  ascertained  and  com- 
plied with. 


"If  we  could  just  raise  the  fruit  I  be- 
lieve we  could  manage  to  get  it  canned 
some  way,"  says  a  friend  living  in  a  part 
of  Clay  county  where  it  has  been  too 
dry  to  raise  fruit  or  vegetables  for  can- 
ning this  summer.  She  has  filled  her 
jars  with  meat,  having  preserved  a  quar- 
ter of  beef  in  this  way  and  so  made  it 
possible  to  have  fresh  meat  for  her 
small  family  all  through  the  hot  weath- 
er. Some  of  her  young  chickens  will 
also  be  canned  for  winter  use. 


Fireless  Cooker  Specialties 

Cereals — Prepare  as  for  the  stove,  but 
use  one-sixth  less  water.  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  or  longer  with  coarser  cereals. 
Place  in  the  cooker  boiling  hot  and  leave 
six  or  eight  hours  or  over  night. 

Meats — Buy  cheaper  cuts.  The  fire- 
less cooker  can  make  tough  meat  tender. 

Creole  Stew — 

1  pound  lean  beef  or  one  medium 

fowl 

2  cupfuls  tomatoes 

1  cupful  carrots  or  okra  cut 
small 

1  cupful  chopped  sweet  peppers 
%  cupful  rice 
H  cupful  chopped  onion 

1  teaspoonfui  salt 

1  tabiespoonfui  fat 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  or  cut 
the  fowl  into  joints.  Melt  the  fat,  add 
the  onions,  peppers  and  meat  or  chicken. 
Brown  for  a  few  minutes.  Put  in  cook- 
ing vessel  with  seasoning,  rice,  vegeta- 
bles, and  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Simmer  for  one-half  hour  and  put  in 
fireless  cooker  for  three  hours  without 
the  diskB  or  two  hours  with  them.  With 
chicken  and  okra  this  is  the  famous 
creole  chicken  of  the  South. 

RqABTS — Sear  the  roast,  season,  place 
in  the  cooking  vessel  between  two  hot 
disks.  Do  not  add  water.  Allow  twenty- 
five  minutes  per  pound. 

Soup  Stock  —  Cut  up  meat,  crack 
bones,  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Let 


it  reach  the  boiling  point,  then  place  in 
cooker  for  several  hours. 

Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables— Peas, 
beans,  corn,  dried  fruits — soak  in  water 
until  restored  to  the  original  size.  Boil 
a  few  minutes,  then  keep  in  the  cooker 
six  to  twelve  hours.  Baked  beans  or 
peas  are  especially  good  cooked  in  the 
fireless. 

For  more  recipes  send  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  771, 
"Home-Made  Fireless  Cookers  and  Their 
Use."— U.  S.  Food  Leaflet. 


What's  the  Matter  with  Father 

The  editor  of  "American  Motherhood" 
in  the  June  number  addresses  herself  to 
the  fathers,  and  asks:  "What  kind  of 
a  father  have  you  been?  Have  you  pro- 
vided a  home  and  clothes  for  your  son, 
and  little  else,  or  do  you  provide  the 
best  you  can  in  material  things,  and 
give  him  riches  in  your  companionship? 
Do  you  really  'father'  him,  or  do  you 
leave  that  to  outside  agencies? 

"Turn  this  matter  over  two  or  three 
times  and  ask  yourself,  'What's  the 
matter  with  father?  Is  he  all  right?'" 
— American  Motherhood. 


Being  Big  Enough  for  Job 

"I  wouldn't  say  too  much  about  the 
crowded  program  and  not  being  able  to 
finish  your  work  in  the  time  allowed," 
a  superintendent  of  schools  advised  the 
teachers  under  her  supervision.  "It 
fclooks  as  if  you  were  not  quite  big  enough 
for  your  job." 

If  our  task  seems  hard  sometimes,  let 
us  not  waste  time  and  strength  i»  com- 
plaining, but  bend  all  our  energies  to 
making  ourselves  really  "big  enough  for 
our  job."  And  when  we  put  the  empha- 
sis on  that  side  of  the  question  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  can  be  accomplished. 


Conservation  Cake  Recipes 

Here  are  two  cake  recipes  from  the  di- 
vision of  home  economics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  One  of  them  re- 
quires no  sugar  at  all,  the  other  only 
half  a  cupful. 

Corn  Syrup  Cake 

1  cupful  corn  syrup 
%  cupful  sugar 

hi  cupful  shortening 

Va  cupful  liquid — milk  or  water 

3  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls   baking  powder 

3  eggs 

1  teaspoonfui  flavoring 

Cream  fat  and   sugar  together,  add 
corn   9yrup  and   eggs,  add  alternately 
dry  ingredients  sifted  together  and  li- 
quid.   Pour  into  oiled  pans  and  bake. 
Devil's  Food  Cake 

U   cupful  vegetable  fat 

1  cupful  molasses 
^4   teaspoonfui  soda 

3  tablespoonfuls  milk 

2  egg  yolks 

2  squares  chocolate 
hi  cupful  barley  flour 
2H  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
%  teaspoonfui  salt 

2  egg  whites 
%  teaspoonfui  vanilla 
\   cupful  wheat  flour 

Melt  the  fat  and  add  it  to  the  mo- 
lasses and  soda.  Add  the  milk,  the  well- 
beaten  yolks,  and  the  melted  chocolate. 
Sift  the  flour,  the  baking  powder,  and 
the  salt  together,  and  add  them  gradu- 
ally to  the  mixture.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
and  add  the  vanilla.  Pour  the  cake  into 
a  well-oiled  pan  and  bake. 


There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  aver- 
age farm  family  cannot  have  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  the  city  in  their 
country  home  instead  of  waiting  long- 
ingly for  the  time  when  they  shall  have 
grown  old  enough  and  rich  enough  so 
that  they  will  feel  justified  in  leaving 
the  farm  and  moving  to  town  to  enjoy 
what  is  left  of  life. 


Give  up  your  luxuries  that  the  kaiser 
may  be  made  to  give  up  his  ambitions. 


nfilOWARD  SEIP,  a  Summerfield  boy 
I  who  has  just  finished  his  second 
1^1  siege  in  the  trenches,  prefers  ser- 
vice at  the  front  to  the  strenu- 
ous drilling  between  periods  of  actual 
fighting.  He  says  of  his  first  exper- 
ience in  the  trenches :  "Although  this 
first  sector  was  called  a  quiet  one,  at 
times  we  thought  it  was  lively  enough 
for  a  starter,  especially  when  we  could 
hear  those  big  German  artillery  shells 
go  whizzing  over  our  heads,  sometimes 
close  enough  to  make  it  uncomfortable. 
At  such  times  there  was  some  scramble 
to  see  who  would  be  the  first  one  in  the 
dugout. 

"After  our  stay  in  the  front  line  ex- 
pired we  were  moved  to  the  reserve  for 
a  few  days,  then  taken  down  this  big 
hill  again  to  what  they  called  a  'rest' 
camp,  but  we  have  another  name  for  it. 
Most  of  the  boys  said  they  would  rather 
have  stayed  in  the  front  line  trenches 
than  to  drill  as  we  had  to  in  this  said 
'rest'  camp. 

"This  drilling  did  not  last  long,  for 
we  received  orders  to  roll  our  packs  and 
be  ready  to  move,  and  most  of  us  were 
glad,  although  we  knew  we  were  going 
to  the  trenches." 

This  unit  is  now  evidently  having  a 
few  days  of  real  rest.  He  writes:  "Our 
second  siege  in  the  trenches  is  over  and 
we  are  enjoying  a  few  days'  rest  in  a 
little  quiet  village  in  the  valley  in 
France.  Although  this  last  siege  was 
not  a  strenuous  one,  we  were  glad  to  get 
back  behind  the  lines  where  we  could 
not  hear  the  roar  of  the  big  guns.  I  am 
well  and  enjoying  life  very  much." 

Glad  to  Be  In  It 

A  young  soldier  from  Summerfield, 
Kansas,  in  a  letter  just  published  in  the 
Sun,  asks  how  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
observed  at  home.  It  has  been  three 
years  since  he  took  part  in  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration  in  America, 
and  he  says:  "Believe  me,  when  I  do 
get  home  I'm  going  to  celebrate,  but  I 
would  rather  -miss  three  more  celebra- 
tions than  miss  the  things  I  have  ex- 
perienced and  seen  since  I  have  been  in 
the  army." 

In  the  same  spirit  a  man  who  is  doing 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  one  of  the  canton- 
ments said  recently:  "I  never  enjoyed 
myself  so  much  before.  I  go  to  bed 
with  taps  and  get  up  with  the  reveille 
and  I  have  never  been  so  busy  in  my 
life,  but  I  feel  that  I  never  lived  before." 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  general  among 
the  men  who  enter  these  great  acts  of 
service,  either  in  the  trenches  or  min- 
istering to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  work  of  fighting,  that  they  are 
living  with  a  fullness  and  an  intensity 
that  they  never  knew  in  the  easier, 
idler,  safer  life  at  home. 


Red  Cross  Always  Helpful 

The  Lyons  Republican  publishes  a  let- 
ter from  Corporal  Floyd  A.  Bleger  writ- 
ten from  a  hospital  "Somewhere  in 
France,"  in  which  he  says:  "General  Per- 
shing was  here  and   inspected  us  the 

other  day   The  Kaiser  probably 

knows  by  this  time  that  he  is  up  against 
a  pretty  tough  bunch  of  Tcids,'  as  he 
calls  them.  When  they  are  good  enough 
to  whip  Prussian  Guards  then  I  guess 
they  are  pretty  good  fighters. 

"Say,  if  you  have  any  extra  money 
that  you  want  to  give  away,  give  it  to 
the  Red  Cross,  for  they  are  right  here 
on  the  spot.  Always  when  you  want 
something  they  are  right  there  with 
chocolate,  tobacco,  and  canned  goods  of 
all  kinds,  especially  when  you  are  com- 
ing out  or  going  up.  And  the  beauty  of 
it  is  it  doesn't  cost  a  fellow  a  cent." 


The  Soldier's  Chances 

Great  as  the  danger  and  large  as  the 
losses  in  the  aggregate,  the  individual 
soldier  has  plenty  of  chances  of  coming 
out  of  the  war  unscathed,  or  at  least 
not  badly  injured. 

Based  on  the  mortality  statistics  of 
the  Allied  armies,  a  soldier's  chances  are 
as  follows: 

Twenty-nine  chances  of  coming  home 
to  one  chance  of  being  killed. 

Forty-nine  chances  of  recovering  from 
wounds  to  one  chance  of  dying  from 
them. 

One  chance  in  500  of  losing  a  limb. 


Will  live  five  years  longer  because  of 
physical  training,  is  freer  from  disease 
in  the  army  than  in  civil  life,  and  has 
better  medical  care  at  the  front  than  at 
home. 

In  other  wars  from  ten  to  fifteen  men 
died  from  disease  to  one  from  bullets; 
in  this  war  one  man  does  from  disease 
to  every  ten  from  bullets. 

For  those  of  our  fighting  men  who  do 
not  escape  scatheless,  the  Government 
under  the  soldier  and  sailor  insurance 
law  gives  protection  to  the  wounded  and 
their  dependents  and  to  the  families  arill 
dependents  of  those  who  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  their  country. 


He'll  Get  There 

Senator  Hitchcock  was  talking  about 
a  Nebraska  soldier. 

"He'll  do,"  the  senator  chuckled.  "He'll 
get  there.  Such  forethought  as  his  is 
hardly  credible. 

"On  the  pier,  you  know,  somebody 
offered  to  send  him  a  book — asked  him 
to  name  the  book  he  preferred.  He 
thought  a  moment,  then  he  said: 

"  'Send  me  a  good  guide  to  Berlin.' " 


For  Exchange  of  Prisoners 

The  invitation  extended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  convene'  a  conference  to  arrange 
for  the  exchange  of  military  and  civilian 
prisoners  has  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
ply from  Germany,  according  to  a  Ber- 
lin dispatch  quoted  in  a  dispatch  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph. 

The  Only  Thing  to  Do 

George  Washington  Jones,  late  of  At- 
lanta, was  making  his  first  trip  front- 
ward on  a  supply  wagon — with  not  much 
farther  to  go — when  from  the  side  of 
the  road  a  camouflaged  American  bat- 
tery broke  forth  thunderously,  sending  a 
few  300-pound  tokens  over  the  line  to 
Fritz.  The  ground  trembled  from  the 
salvo,  but  not  any  more  than  George, 
as  he  jumped  from  the  high  seat  to  the 
road. 

The  American  artillery  officer  in 
charge  of  the  battery  crossed  over  to 
the  road.    "Scared?"  he  demanded. 

"Well,"  George  said,  "Ah  was  slightly 
agitated  at  fust.  Ah  suttinly  was.  But 
keep  right  on.  Dat's  de  only  way  to 
win  this  wah — fiah  dem  guns." — Stars 
and  Stripes,  France. 


Better  Than  No  War 

"This  is  a  terrible  war."  said  a  sym- 
pathetic visitor  to  an  Irishman  covered 
with  bandages  in  a  military  hospital.. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  terrible  war,"  ho  agreed, 
and  then  added  with  the  characteristic 
Celtic  smile,  "but  it's  better  than  no  war 
at  all." 

 --si* 

War  Work  of  Bible  Society 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  seen  to  the 
distribution,  in  round  numbers,  of  one 
million  copies  of  the  scriptures — Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  portions — in  European 
countries.  Between  500,000  and  000,000 
of  these  were  sent  with  money  furnished 
by  nickel  gifts  from  American  Sunday 
School  children.  Over  a  million  copies 
were  circulated  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  itself  on  the  Mexican  border. 
Since  May  1,  1917,  the  society  has 
printed  and  sent  over  700,000  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  portions  for  general  use, 
and  is  now  delivering  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  made  one  million  Testaments  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  free  of  charge,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  them  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  L'nited  States. 


No  Country  and  No  Creed 

The  Red  Cross  knows  no  country;  it 
serves  all,  and  its  rights  are,  theoretic- 
ally, respected  by  all.  It  also  knows  no 
creed.  In  Turkey,  where  the  people  were 
suspicious  of  what  the  use  of  the  cross 
might  imply,  it  has  adopted  as  its  em- 
blem the  crescent  of  Mohammedanism. 
When  the  English  troops  entered  Jeru- 
salem, they  found  the  hospitals  marked 
with  a  red  crescent. 


A  German  paper  makes  the  statement 
that  Germany  will  "speak  the  last  word 
in  this  war."  Punch  agrees,  but  adds, 
"the  last  word  will  be  Tcamerad!' " 


Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.09  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,   Finance  and  Business  Administration 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PABT  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Tour  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


FOR  SALE.  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS, 
reds  and  roans,  both  sexes.  Twenty  miles 
from  Hutchinson  fair  grounds.  W.  E.  Cur- 
rie.  Sterling.  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — TEN  HIGH  GRADE  GUERN- 
sey  cows,  all  under  six  years  old.  bred  to 
registered  bull  of  Masher's  Sequel  breeding. 
Also  registered  yearling  bull  and  bred  regis- 
tered heifer.  R.  C.  Krueger,  Burlington, 
Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York.  Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brock- 
way  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — DAIRY  EXTENSION  WORK- 
ers,  men  and  women.  Southeastern  States. 
Must  have  college  training,  agriculture  or 
domestic  science.  Ample  farm  and  dairy 
experience,  draft  exempt.  Work,  travel,  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  dairy  development. 
Apply  own  handwriting,  photograph,  refer- 
ences.   X,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs:  150  blaclcfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elbing. 

TEN  VERY  HIGH  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE 
rams  at  $40.  These  are  yearlings  that  clipped 
last  May  16%  pounds  of  wool.  References, 
Dee  Bros.  &  Cook  or  Harvey  ville  (Kan.) 
State  Bank.  H.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Hampshire  hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  Har- 
veyville,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  COMBINATION 
farm,  240  acres,  9  miles  from  Ord,  Valley 
County,  Nebraska.  On  rural  route  and  near 
school.  145  acres  under  cultivation,  balance' 
pasture:  fair  improvements.  Price.  $65  per 
acre;  $4,000  cash,  balance  at  6  per  cent. 
R.  L.  Dunham,  Ord,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY  SECTIONS  OF 
well  watered  ranch  land  in  one  body,  in- 
cluding 1,200  head  of  cattle;  about  800  acres 
in  cultivation  ready  for  wheat  this  fall.  Six 
or  more  sections  can  be  put  in  cultivation. 
Located  only  six  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion. Write  Henry  Schafer,  care  Schneider 
Hotel,  Pampa,  Texas. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

SITUATION  WANTED  AS  HOUSE- 
keeper  in  the  country  for  widower's  family. 
Lady  past  fifty,  good  cook,  neat  house- 
keeper, recent  experience,  first  class  in  every 
respect.  References.  Address  2034  Lister 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.   

FEATHER  BEDS. 

NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS.  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  400,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.   

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  H.  N.  HOLD  EM  AN  OF 
Meade,  Kansas.  April  30,  1918,  one  red 
white-face  yearling  heifer,  weight  about  400 
pounds,  value  S25.  W.  W.  Pressly,  County 
Clerk(  Meade  County,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  BY  G.  L.  HENRY.  OF  JOHN- 
son.  Stanton  Township,  Stanton  County, 
Kansas,  on  or  about  the  18th  day  of  May, 
1918.  one  red  steer  with  white  face,  branded 
\K  on  right  thigh;  valued  at  $60.  Elam 
Hilty.  County  Clerk,  Johnson,  Kan. 


W.  T.  McBride,  of  Parker,  Kansas,  has 
announced  October  8  for  a  dispersion  sale 
of  his  fine  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle.  This 
herd  comprises  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
the  breed  and  is  a  splendid  lot  for  any 
farmer  or  breeder  to  select  from.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride will  also  offer  fifty  head  of  Duroc 
Jersey  sows  and  gilts,  several  sows  with  fall 
litters  at  side  by  the  great  herd  boars. 
Pathfinder  and  High  Orion. 


W.  J.  Honeyman  &  Son,  of  Madison,  Kan- 
sas, have  announced  October  5  for  their 
annual  fall  sale  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 
This  herd  was  started  several  years  ago  with 
one  of  the  real  big  kind,  Spotted  Clara.  She 
is  one  of  the  ideal  specimens  of  this  farmer 
pork  producing  hog  and  a  large  part  of  the 
offering  is  related  to  her.  A  feature  of  the 
sale  offering  is  six  spring  gilts  by  Hillside 
King  and  out  of  Spotted  Clara. 


William  Galloway,  proprietor  of  the  Wil- 
liam Galloway  Hereford  Farms,  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  on  Monday,  September  30,  1918,  will 
present  another  Prince  Perfection  offering 
for  the  approval  of  Hereford  breeders.  The 
sale  coming  on  the  above  date  occurs  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  famous 
annual  cattle  congress.  Prince  Perfection 
342054  is  one  of  the  greatest  show  and 
breeding  sons  of  old  Perfection,  and  is  mak- 
ing the  William  Galloway  Hereford  Farms 
noted  as  a  Hereford  breeding  establishment. 
This  grand  bull  has  all  the  qualifications 
of  an  unusual  Hereford  sire — the  style,  the 
breedy  Hereford  type,  the  bone,  the  scale, 
the  head  and  horns — not  surpassed  by  any 
contemporary  bull.  His  breeding  is  excep- 
tionally good  and  his  ability  as  a  producer 
today  ranks  him  among  the  three  or  four 
well  known  Hereford  sires  by  old  Perfec- 
tion. Prince  Perfection  is  a  half  brother 
to  Woodford,  Perfection  Fairfax,  Perfection 
2d  and  Perfection  Junior,  and  has  sired  a 
number  of  well-known  high-quality  cattle, 
including  Prince  Perfections  5th,  6th,  9th, 
10th  and  11th,  and  Repeater  80th,  as  well 
as  the  prize  winning  Miss  Perfection  18th 
brought  out  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  this 
year.  In  this  sale  there  are  twenty-seven 
cows  and  heifers  either  bred  to  or  with 
calves  at  foot  by  Prince  Perfection. 


Poultry  Boy  to  War  Service 

Uncle  Sam  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
poultry  skill  and  experience  of  one  of 
our  Kansas  boys  and  has  called  him  into 
war  service.  In  connection  with  the  sig- 
nal service,  carrier  pigeons  have  come 
to  occupy  a  most  important  place,  and 
Arthur  Owen,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Owen,  veteran  poultryman  and  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, has  been  assigned  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, where  he  will  work  in  the  carrier 
pigeon  section.  Soon  he  will  be  sent  to 
France,  where  he  will  handle  the  carrier 
pigeons  and  receive  messages  from  the 
American  front  line  trenches.  Mr.  Owen 
is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Kansas 
breeders,  having  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  assistant  secretary  at  the  Kan- 
sas state  shows.  He  has  also  been  as- 
sistant to  his  father  in  superintending 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair.  Arthur  is  a  natural  poultry 
fancier  and  has  been  studying  to  be- 
come a  poultry  judge.  His  father, 
Thomas  Owen,  will  be  remembered  by 
our  readers  through  his  connection  with 
the  poultry  department  of  Kansas 
Farmer  for  a  good  many  years. 

There  are  no  better  securities  in  the 
world  than  our  Liberty  bonds,  but  it 
has  been  reported  on  good  authority, 
says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  that  nearly 
$500,000,000  of  fraudulent  stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  exchanged  for  Liberty 
bonds  during  the  past  year.  The  "get- 
rich-quick"  idea  caused  holders  of  abso- 
lutely safe  and  sound  per  cent  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  swap  them  for  these 
worthless  securities  because  they  prom- 
ised a  possible  12  to  15  per  cent  return 
on  the  investment.  If  tempted  to  make 
such  exchanges  you  had  better  talk  it 
over  with  your  banker.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  know  the  value  and  safety  of 
investments  and  his  advice  may  save 
you  serious  loss. 

The  man  who  takes  off  his  hat  to  the 
flag  shows  a  patriotic  impulse;  the  man 
who  takes  off  his  coat  for  the  flag  shows 
a  more  practical  one. — Jamestown  Op- 
timist. 

TRACTORS. 

SANDUSKY  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE  — 
Brand  new,  Model  "J,"  10-20  type,  with 
three  14-inch  self-lift  tractor  plows  com- 
plete, at  a  bargain  price.  Write  F.  H.  Stout 
Tractor  Co.,  Marion.  Kansas. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


September  Poultry  Work 


jBSERVATIONS  on  the  growth  of 
chickens  at  the  Government  poul- 
try farm  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
•showed  that  pullets  of  average 
size  of  the  varieties  kept  there  reached 
their  adult  weights  as  follows:  White 
Plymouth  Rock,  average  weight  6.07 
pounds,  at  28  weeks  of  age,  at  which 
time  weight  was  made;  White  Wyan- 
dotte, average  weight  5.17  pounds,  at 
26  weeks;  Rhode  Island  Red,  average 
weight  4.48  pounds,  at  26  weeks;  White 
Leghorn,  average  weight  3.14  pounds,  at 
26  weeks. 

Pullets  of  these  breeds  and  those  of 
corresponding  type  and  weight  that  reach 
the  weights  given  above  or  are  very  near 
them  early  in  September  will  begin  lay- 
ing by  October  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able. The  two  conditions  which  most 
commonly  delay  egg  production  from 
such  pullets  are  change  to  winter  quar- 
ters and  shortage  of  feed. 

The  ideal  way  to  manage  laying  hens 
is  to  have  suitable  houses  at  maturity, 
with  other  wards  or  ranges  suited  Co 
the  flock  while  growing,  and  have  each 
flock  of  layers  occupy  the  same  quarters 
all  their  lives.  If  pullets  must  be  moved 
from  the  quarters  they  have  occupied 
during  the  growing  season,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  the  change  as 
little  disturbing  to  them  as  possible. 
Each  poultry  keeper  must  consider  the 
situation  as  it  exists  for  his  stock  and 
adapt  his  treatment  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

Make  the  Change  Early 

In  general  it  is  desirable  that  pullets 
be  in  the  houses  they  are  to  occupy  dur- 
ing the  winter  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  expected  to  lay.  But  if 
the  pullets  are  on  a  good  range,  and 
placing  them  in  winter  quarters  would 
deprive  them  of  this  and  make  it  neces- 
sary to  put  them  on  winter  rations  sev- 
eral months  earlier  than  if  they  remain 
on  the  range,  it  may  be  better  to  leave 
them  in  the  small  coops  in  which  they 
were  grown  until  winter.  Then,  if  they 
are  moved  gently  and  carefully,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  making 
them  comfortable  and  contented  in  their 
new  home,  the  change  may  have  but 
slight  effect  on  their  egg  production. 

Whether  the  change  to  permanent  win- 
ter quarters  is  made  before  or  aften  lay- 
ing begins,  gentle  handling  and  good 
treatment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
offsetting  the  unfavorable  effects  of 
moving  pullets.  In  reality  it  is  not  the 
change  that  is  the  chief  disturbing  fac- 
tor, but  the  way  the  change  is  made. 
Rapid  and  rough  handling  is  bad,  yet 
most  persons  think  it  too  much  bother 
to  handle  hens  gently  and  carefully.  A 
little  extra  time  and  care  in  moving  pul- 
lets makes  a  difference  of  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  in  egg  production. 

To  change  pullets  from  one  coop  to 
another  with  the  minimum  disturbance 
to  egg  production,  whether  the  pullet  is 
laying  or  not,  have  the  new  home  ready 
in  every  detail.  It  should  be  clean,  the 
floor  covered  with  litter,  all  nests  and 
feeding  and  watering  equipment  ready 
for  use,  with  a  feed  of  scratch  grain  in 
the  litter,  and  the  drinking  vessel  filled 
with  water. 

Move  Them  After  Dark 

Move  the  pullets  after  dark.  If  only 
a  few  birds  are  to  be  moved  and  the  dis- 
tance is  short,  the  best  way  is  to  carry 
them  two  by  two,  one  under  each  aim, 
the  legs  being  grasped  by  the  thumb  and 
fingers  and  the  breast  and  body  of  the 
bird  resting  on  the  hand  and  wrist.  In 
this  position  the  bird  feels  secure,  and 
safe,  and  well  treated.  When  the  num- 
ber of  birds  and  the  distance  to  be  tra- 
versed make  this  method  too  laborious,  a 
convenient  box  or  coop  should  be  used, 
the  birds  being  lifted  carefully,  one  by 
one,  from  their  places  on  the  roosts  to 
the  box.  The  birds  should  not  bo  over- 
crowded, and  should  be  taken  with  the 
6a  me  care  from  the  box  on  arrival  at 
the  new  location,  where  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  floor  near  the  rear  of  the 
pen. 

The  first  thing  the  hens  will  know 
about  their  new  home  will  be  that  as 
soon  as  they  can  see  they  find  feed  and 
drink  there.    With  provision  made  for 


litter  and  nests,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
an  attendant  to  come  into  the  pen  to 
do  anything  that  in  the  least  disturbs 
the  birds.  Every  visit  to  them  the  first 
day  or  two  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  something  which  even  hens  will 
recognize  as  done  for  their  welfare.  With 
this  treatment  the  effects  of  change  are 
not  great.  It  is  a  little  trouble,  but 
it  pays. 

Feeding  for  Egg  Production 
When  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
pullets  on  the  farm  ought  to  get  a  large 
part  of  their  feed  by  foraging.  Whether 
they  can  get  it  depends  not  only  upon 
what  food  may  be  available  but  on 
whether  they  have  been  so  distributed  as 
to  get  the  feed  on  the  range.  To  find 
whether  they  require  more,  is  to  observe 
how  far  they  range  and  whether  they 
find  feed  enough  to  keep  them  busy  most 
of  the  time,  and  then  to  test  them  fur- 
ther by  seeing  how  much  they  eat 
heartily  in  the  morning,  and  then  go 
foraging,  and  also  how  much  they  eat 
just  before  going  to  roost  at  night.  Pul- 
lets that  forage  well  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  plenty  of  green  feed, 
worms,  and  bugs,  can  not  be  overfed  by 
giving  them  what  grain  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  Careful  feeders  learn  just  how 
much  their  flock  will  take,  and  so  avoid 
waste  while  keeping  the  birds  full  fed. — 
From  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular. 


Poultry  Club  Exhibits 

A  row  of  coops  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  poultry  building  and  half 
way  across  one  end  represented  the  work 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  state  poultry 
clubs  of  Kansas  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair 
held  in  Topeka  last  week.  These  clubs 
constitute  a  state-wide  organization  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  our  Agricultural  College.  They 
have  been  organized  in  keeping  with  the 
war  program  of  the  Government  to  in- 
crease production  of  poultry  in  order  to 
save  meat  for  our  armies  across  the  sea. 
Ernest  R.  Weigand  is  the  state  leader 
of  poultry  clubs,  and  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  local  leaders  have 
enthusiastically  given  of  their  time  and 
experience  in  helping  the  boys  and  girls 
in  their  poultry  work.  The  fair  asso- 
ciation offered  liberal  cash  prizes  in  all 
the  leading  breeds  for  exhibits  made  by 
boys  and  girls  of  these  clubs,  which  were 
to  consist  of  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets 
raised  by  the  exhibitor.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  trio  prizes  a  special  club 
prize  of  $25,  carrying  with  it  club  hon- 
ors for  the  state,  was  offered  for  the 
club  making  the  best  showing.  We  will 
later  give  a  more  complete  report  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  state  through  the  poultry 
clubs. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4676  Reefer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's 
supply  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 
(prepaid).  So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer 
of  the  results  that  a  million  dollar  bank 
guarantees  if  you  are  not  absolutely  sat- 
isfied, your  dollar  will  be  returned  on 
request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you. 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  , 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


In  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy 
we  sit  at  a  common  table  with  all  peo- 
ple defenders. 

Many  of  the  larger  hotels  of  the  coun- 
try are  using  no  cane  sugar  in  pastries 
and  desserts. 


September  21,  1918 


KANSAS 


FARMER 


It 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor   No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  K.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire, 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  iB  in  the  B.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO— Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  In  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
BEDMON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery cow  in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  GILLILAND,  MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       -        -  MISSOURI 

100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Must  sell  Quick  ten  high  class  young  bulls  and 
some  wonderful  heifers  and  young  cows  at  sacri- 
fice price,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  feed.  Act  at 
once  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

H.  C.  YOUNG.   133  So.  33rd  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen'8 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

Butter-Bred,  from  High-Producing  Cows. 
Photo  furnished. 
MAXWELL'S  JERSEY  DAIRY 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


Fine  Young  Jersey  Bulls 

From  Register  of  Merit  and  tested 
cows;  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves — Some  ready  for  service. 
Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY   &  SON,   LA  HARPE,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 

Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Fern's  Lad.  Leda's  Fern  Lad, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FRANK  BLAKEfive,sto<;k  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull:  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Commnnications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets.  „ 

March    25,    1919 — H.    T.    Hineman   &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Oct.  3 — Holstein  Breeders'  Dispersion  Salej 
Dixon,  111.    F.  W.  Spencer,  Sales  Manager. 

Oct.  3 — Gait  &  Spencer,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Nov.  1 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale,  In- 
dependence, Kansas. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — W.  H.  Maxwell,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Herefords. 

Sept.  30 — William  Galloway,  Waterloo,  la. 
Nov.  19 — Robert  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  8 — Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale,  Peabody, 
Kan.  O.  A.  Homan,  Peabody,  Kan.,  sajes 
manager. 

Nov.  23 — H.  H.  Holmes  and  A.  L.  Harris. 
Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Red  Polled  Cattle. 
Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct  19 — C.  A.  Gooch,  Orrick,  Missouri. 


Effingham, 


Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  15 — H.    B.    Walter   &  Son, 
Kansas. 

Oct.  16 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
Oct.  17 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Oct.  31 — F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Oct.  23 — T.  J.  Miesner,  Sabetha,  Kan. 
Oct.  29 — Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Oct.  31 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansa*. 

1 —  E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

2 —  H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kan. 

5 —  Moore  Bros.,  Gardner,  Kan. 

6 —  Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 
6 — M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

Nov.  7 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Nov.  8 — Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 
Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  8— W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 

Oct.  14  —  John    W.     Petford,  Saffordsville, 

Kansas.     Sale  at  Emporia- 
Oct.  17 — L.  G.  Wreath,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 
Oct.  21  —  Kansas    Breeders'    Sale,    W.  W. 

Jones,  secretary,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Oct.  23 — Laptad  Stock  Farm,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Oct.  28 — Geo.  M.  Klusmire,  Holton,  Kan. 
Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 
Spotted  Polands. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — D.  W.  DeVoe,  Onaga,  Kan. 
Dec.  IT — Geo.   Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville,  Kan. 

Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

James  Magee,  of  Magee  Dairy  Farm,  Cha- 
nute,  Kansas,  reports  his  fine  Holstein  herd 
doing  well.  Mr.  Magee  owns  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  Holsteins  in  Kansas,  but  on 
account  of  shortage  of  help  he  has  decided 
to  disperse  his  herd. 


C.  W.  Lamer,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  will  go 
to  war,  and  he  has  announced  September 
27  and  28  for  a  two  days'  auction  for  his 
herd  of  Hereford  cattle  and  other  stock  on 
the  farm.  The  herd  is  one  of  the  well-bred 
herds  of  the  breed  and  forty  cows  will  be 
bred  to  the  great  herd  bull,  Overton  Fair- 
fax. 


The  oldest  breeding  firm  of  Poland  Chinas 
is  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sons,  of  Girard,  Kansas, 
and  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  The  firm  was 
established  in  1860  and  when  the  head  of 
the  firm  retired  from  private  business  then 
the  two  sons,  Ed  R.  Dorsey  and  Dr.  A.  L. 
Dorsey.  the  younger  brother,  kept  the  busi- 
ness going  until  they  have  shipped  stock 
to  many  points  in  Europe,  South  America, 
and  every  state  in  the  Union.  Ed  R.  Dorsey, 
the  elder  brother,  is  widely  known  through- 
out Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  In  1916, 
after  being  out  of  the  show  ring  for  ten 
years,  they  made  ninety-six  shows,  winning 
ninety-two  prizes;  seventy-two  firsts,  sweep- 
stakes and  herd  prizes.  They  showed  at 
the  Topeka  fairs  from  the  early  80's  until 
1900,  and  were  at  the  fair  with  a  few  extra 
pigs  under  one  year  old  in  1918. 


A.  A.  Meyer,  of  McLouth,  Kansas,  reports 
his  herd  of  big-type  Polands  doing  well. 
Mr.  Meyer  owns  one  of  the  outstanding  big- 
type  herds  in  Kansas  and  has  all  of  the 
popular  blood  lines.  This  year  he  raised 
an  extra  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs  sired  by 
some  of  the  best  sires  of  the  breed  and  out 
of  choice  big-type  dams. 


J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  of  Mayetta,  Kansas, 
report  their  Jersey  herd  making  a  fine  rec- 
ord. This  is  one  of  the  very  heavy  produc- 
ing herds  in  Kansas.  The  herd  is  made  up 
entirely  of  record  bred  individuals. 


John  W.  Petford,  of  Saffordville,  Kansas, 
has  announced  October  14  for  a  Duroc  boar 
sale.  On  this  date  he  will  offer  fifty  head 
of  spring  boars.  The  sale  will  be  held  at 
the  Dr.  W.  H.  Richards  barn  at  Emporia. 
The  offering  will  be  sired  by  the  noted  boars 
of  the  breed,  Illustrator's  Orion  2d.  Pet's 
Great  Wonder  by  Great  Wonder,  dam  by 
Grand  Model  and  a  son  of  Burk's  Good 
Enuff,  Pathfinder,  King's  Col.,  Cherry  King 
Orion,  Grand  Model,  Grand  Model's  Giant, 
Cherry  King  and  other  great  boars  of  the 
breed. 


PRINCE  PERFECTION 


PRINCE  PERFECTION  HEREFORD  SALE  SEPT.  30 

COWS  WITH  CALVES— BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 

My  1918  Fall  Prince  Perfection  Sale  consists  of  sixty  lots  of  top  quality 
Herefords  as  follows : 

Thirty  cows,  daughters  of  Gallant,  Minnesota  Cold  Bug  by  Gold  Bug,  Sir  Hesiod  262965,  Queen's  Rupert, 
Champion,  Alto  Beau  29th  by  Masquerader  and  Preceptor  the  International  winner;  twenty  with  calves  at  loot,  most 
of  these  calves  sired  by  the  great  show  and  breeding  bull.  Prince  Perfection,  three  by  Preceptor  and  three  by 
Repeater  86th,  the  great  breeding  son  of  Repeater  and  full  brother  to  the  fJ7.500  Repeater  7th  Four  of  these  cows 
are  bred  to  Perfection  I6th  by  the  great  breeding  bull.  Belle's  Perfection,  and  fifteen  are  re-bred  to  Prince  Perfection. 
Twenty-four  two-year-old  heifers  sired  by  the  famous  Raleigh  Fairfax,  Alto  Beau  29th.  Sir  Hesiod  and  the  great 

Peerless  Prince,  six  of  which  are  bred  to  Perfection  Dis- 
turber by  the  great  Disturber  4th  the  balance  to  Prince 
Perfection. 

Also  four  open  heifers  sired  by  Sir  Hesiod  and  Alto 
Beau  29th. 

I  am  putting  in  two  yearling  bulls  by  Raleigh  Fair- 
fax and  Sir  Hesiod  as  an  attraction  for  buyers  of  well 
bred  useful  bulls. 

This  sale  will  present  a  great  Hereford  buying  op- 
portunity and  should  be  attended  by  every  beef  cattle 
man  who  wants  to  start  breeding  profitable  Hereford 
cattle  or  increase  his  herd. 

Catalogs  ready  for  mailing  now.  They  describe 
the  offering  in  detail.  Sale  held  at  farm  on  old  Cedar 
Falls  Road,  Monday  September  30,  I9IR.  Come!  The 
first  day  of  the  Cattle  Congress  I  Reppert,  Magncss 
and  Miller ;  Auctioneers. 

Galloway  Hereford  Farms  ™VZ':° 


J 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 

Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman.  ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two- Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege   of   60-day   retest.     Descriptive  m»  y»    »       »7   _,        /-ii  .  rr 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct.  i.  lvlagee  L/airy  farm,  ctianute,  Jrvan. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two- Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  ored  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 
in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 
to  head  herds. 

Twenty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30.  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment    to   the   State   Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAURER'S    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

Offers  special  attractions  in  pure-bred  females  of  all  ages  with  high  class  breeding,  and  a 
number  of  choicely  bred  yearling  bulls;  also  grade  cows  and  heifers  with  size  and  quality. 
Don't  fail  to  see  this  herd  before  you  buy,  as  they  are  all  bred  RIGHT  and  priced  RIGHT. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO  -  -  -  -  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey       BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service  bulls;  bull  calves.  Just  now  a  few 
females  for  sale  to  make  the  herd  fit  the 
stables  once  more. 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Aye.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RI VERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin.  Illinois 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTETN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  In  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  Bale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

LONG  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  Segis  Moxie  Lincoln.  Six 
nearest  dams  averaged  23.52  pounds  butter 
seven  days.    A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 
HENDERSON  LONG  &  SON,  Haddam,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers  and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERN  WOOD  FARMS.  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulla,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  FrizeU.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

Registered  Galloway  Bulls 

Ten  Two- Year-Olds.        Ten  Long  Yearlings. 

These  are  in  extra  good  condition. 
Ready  for  immediate  service. 
Come  and  see  them. 

CALLAHAN  &  BECK.  KINGMAN,  KAN. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize- winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    .OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Pure-Bred  Chester  Whites. — One  yearling 
boar  and  spring  boars  at  reasonable  prices. 
Gust  Claussen,  Russell.  Kansas.  

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not  high  in 
price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  Ta, 

DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 

Forty  Head — Twenty  ewes  and  twenty  ram 
lambs.  Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 
a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 

HOMAN  &  SONS     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

By  imported  sire.    The  right  type  and  prices 
right.     Farm  near  Pontiac.   Butler  County; 
P.  O.  address,  Rosalia,  Kansas,  Route  1. 
.1.  R.  FLOREA. 
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TURNER  &  SON  SHROPSHIRES 


Fifty  goou  big  registered  rams.  $50  each,  crated  and  express  paid  here.  Also  about 
100  head  of  Lincoln  and  grade  Shropshire  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
$22.50  per  head.  Sheep  three  miles  north  of  town.  Send  check  or  draft  with  order.  Pedi- 
grees furnished  for  pure-breds.  Always  return  crate.  Reference,  Harveyville  State  Bank. 
J.  It.  TURNER  &  90N  ......  HARVEY  VILLB,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks. 
POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1.250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J,  ERnART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Wreath's  Durocs 
Always  Please 

All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.    No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  Wreath,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Route  8   

IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  s 


Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

"FTprd   bpadpd   hv  Ci.int  Crimson   bv  G. 


For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Glrstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 


Herd  headed  by  Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  assisted  by  Red  Cross  Pathfinder. 
My  herd  sows  are  the  big  growthy  kind 
and  have  all  raised  good  litters.  I  have  for 
sale  bred  gilts  and  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios,  priced  reasonably.  Come  and  see  my 
herd. 

C.  H.   Black,  Marion,  Kansas 


Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas  nlirnr  Rrod  fiilfe 

Herd    boar.  Lunker    by    Discher's       UUIIUV        UICM  U1BI9 


Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and   see   me;   I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford  .....  Kansas 

"The  Fellow  That  Plays  Second 
Violin  Never  Leads  the  Band" 

Buv  your  POLAND  CHINAS  of  the 
LEADER  in  the  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
prizes  for  the  OLDEST  FIRM  doing  busi- 
ness.   One  hundred  pigs,  both  sexes,  for  sale. 

B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Son 


Girard,  Kansas 


Jacksonville,  Illinois 


HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.     See  or  write 

S.  Y  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER,  McLouth,  Kansas. 

Pliley's  Spotted  Polands 

AM  Registered  Stock.    Pigs  of  either  sex  ready  for  ship- 
ment June  1.    Am  now  booking  orders. 
J.  EDW.  PLELEY      -      GEL  MAN  CITY,  MO. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For    Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for   February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars.  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter'* 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
(HAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY.  KANSAS 

LaNGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars.  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  .Tamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHE  RON -BELGIAN -SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again:  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old :  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7.  Charlton.  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 


FOR  SALE — Ten  fall  yearling  Duroc  gilts 
bred  to  September  15  litters.  Graduate  and 
B.  &  C.'s  Col.  breeding,  priced  to  sell. 

H.  D.  Plummer,  Longton,  Kan. 

COMERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Golden  Model.  Graduate  Chief.  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra,  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  fine  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

For  Sale — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder:  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

O.   B.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE  —  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  March 
and  April  farrow;  cholera  immune;  either 
sex.     P.  J.  MURTA,  CUBA,  .MISSOURI. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angw 

I  have  for  »ale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE.  BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

For  Sale- — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.     Inspection  of  herd  Invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER,  KANSAS 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX       -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 

spring  boars,  Immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 


Poland  China  Sale 


At  Madison,  Kansas 
October  5th,  1918 


64  Head  Big  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs 


THE  REAL  FARMER 
PORK  HOG 


30  Spring  Boars 

15  Spring  Gilts 

15  Sows  Bred  for  Fall  Litters 

4  Brood  Sows  with  Fall  Litters 


Six  fine  spring  gilts  out  of  our  foundation  herd  sow,  Spotted  Clara,  one 
of  the  good  sows  of  the  breed,  and  she  is  one  of  the  best  producers  we  ever 
owned. 


If  you  want  good  breeding,  buy  a  gilt  from  this  litter.  Most  of  the 
spring  pigs  are  by  Spotted  King,  he  by  King  of  England  and  out  of  Spotted 
Wonder  2d.  ALL  ARE  IMMUNED  and  PEDIGREES  FURNISHED  with  each 
animal.    Send  for  catalog  today  and  come  to  our  sale. 


W.  J.  HONEYMAN  &  SONS 


MADISON,  KANSAS 


KANSAS  DUROC  BOAR  SALE 

AT  DR.  W.  K.  RICHARDS'  BARN 

Emporia,  Kan.,  Oct.  14th,  1918 

ILLUSTRATOR'S  ORION  2D  AT  HEAD  OF  OUR  HERD 
A  thousand-pound  giant,  by  Illustrator,  dam  by 
Joe  Orion  2d,  second  dam  by  Col.  Beabout 
by  Defender. 

FIFTY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Illustrator's  Orion  2d;  Pet's  Great  Wonder  by  Great  Wonder,  dam  by 
Grand  Model,  and  a  son  of  Burke's  Good  Enuff,  dam  by  Great  Wonder!  Pathfinder, 
King's  Col.  Again,  Cherry  King  Orion,  Grand  Model,  Grand  Model's  Giant,  Cherry 
King  Disturber,  and  others. 

DAMS  ARE  BV  Defender,  King's  Col.,  Big  Wonder.  John's  Combination,  Fancy 
Victor,  Giant  Wonder,  Pathfinder,, Grand  Model,  and  others. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  bred  lots  of  Duroc  boars  to  be  sold  this  fall.  Sev- 
eral real  herd  boar  prospects.  Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail.  Send  for  one  and  come 
to  sale.     Sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD      -       S AFFORD VILLE,  KANSAS 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF 

Registered  Jerseys 

EIGHTY  HEAD 

At  Farm  One  Mile  South  of  Fair  Grounds 
on  Topeka  Avenue 

OCTOBER  14th,  1918 

I  am  leaving  the  farm  on  account  of  sickness  and  am  compelled  to  sell  my 
valuable  herd  of  forty  head  of  registered  and  forty  head  of  high  grade  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  I  have  spent  years  in  building  up  this  fine  dairy  herd.  All  have  been 
regularly  tested  and  are  clean. 

They  are  of  the  Saint  Lambert,  Flying  Fox  and  Uncle  Peter's  Gold  Mine  breed- 
ing. Most  all  in  milk  or  will  freshen  soon.  All  bred  to  my  great  herd  bull, 
BROOKSIDE  BABE  TORONE.  Every  sire  and  dam  for  four  generations  back  of 
him  are  in  the  Registe.  of  Merit.  He  has  more  daughters  that  produce  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  butter  fat  than  any  bull  living. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  SJJe. 

W.  H.  MAXWELL  -     -     -     TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

B.  C.  SETTEES,  PALMYRA,  MO.,  SALE  MANAGER 
Auctioneers — Col.  D.  M.  Perry  and  Col.  Charles  W.  Crews. 


September  21,  1918 
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C.  W.  LAMER  GOES  TO  WAR! 

BEYOND  THE  DRAFT  AGE,  BUT  ENLISTS  TO  FIGHT  FOR  OLD  GLORY 

Great  Two  Days  Dispersion  Sales — Sept.  27  and  28 

545— CATTLE,  HOGS,  HORSES,  MULES— 545 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th 

Sale  of  Registered  Herefords 

Forty  Cows  and  Heifers  bred  to  the  $5,800  Fairfax  bull, 
Overton  Fairfax  (547792).  Twenty-eight  of  the  cows  have 
calves  by  side. 

Eight  Yearling  Heifers.       Six  Yearling  Bulls. 

Herd  Bull,  Overton  Fairfax  (547729). 


Sale  Starts  at  1  o'Clock  Sharp. 


COL.  P.  M.  GROSS,  AUCTIONEER 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28th 

200  Steers  weighing  1,000  pounds.    50  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers.    200  Duroc- 
Jersey  Hogs.    20  Registered  Sows,  all  the  offspring  eligible. 
75  Mules  —  20  Horses. 
FEED. 

500  bushels  old  corn.  200  tons  alfalfa.  230  tons  ensilage,  made  from 
corn  that  would  make  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  30  tons  Carlo  cake.  Kafir 
corn,  cane  and  Indian  corn  in  shock.  Parties  buying  this  feed  will  be  allowed 
"the  use  of  feed  yards  this  winter. 

C.  W.  LAMER,  SALINA,  KANSAS 


Big  Bone  Spotted 

Poland  China  Sale  at 
CLEBURNE,  KANSAS 

October  3,  1918 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  BIG  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

including 

Five  Tried  Brood  Sows  with  Litters  at  Side 

* 

Six  Fall  Yearling  Gilts 

Three  will  have  pigs  day  of  sale 
Twenty-one  Large  Spring  Boars,  and 
and 

Eighteen  Large  Spring  Gilts 

These  are  the  pick  from  my  spring  crop  of  pigs  and  they  are  all  in  good 
condition.  Sale  will  be  held  on  my  farm  three  miles  west  of  Cleburne. 
Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend 
my  sale.    All  immuned. 

Alfred  Carlson,      Cleburne,  Kansas 

Auctioneers  —  Col.  P.  M.  Gross  and  Col.  Homer  Bales 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sow- 
Sale,  Parker,  Kan.,  Oct.  8 


25  RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
One  Herd  Bull 
Two  Yearling  Bulls 
Several  of  the  cows  have 

calves  and  are  bred  again. 

All  registered  and  in  good 

condition. 


FIFTY  HEAD 

consisting  of 
Twenty  Bred  Sows 
Ten  Spring  Gilts 

Five  are  by  Pathfinder 

Twenty  Spring  Boars 


A  number  ol  the  sows  are  sired  by  Parker  Wonder  and  bred  to  H.  &  B.'s 
Pathfinder,  and  most  of  the  boars  and  spring  gilts  are  sired  by  him.  I  am 
not  quitting  the  Durocs,  but  must  reduce  my  herd.  I  am  soiling  some  of  the 
best  in  my  herd.  If  you  want  good  foundation  stock,  come  to  my  sale.  I 
can  please  you.    ALL  IMMUNED. 

Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Please  send  for  one 
and  arrange  to  come  to  my  sale.  I  guarantee  a  good  offer- 
ing.   Farm  adjoins  city.  Auctioneers:   Rule  Bros. 

W.  T.  McBRIDE  PARKER,  KANSAS 


H  HEREFORDS 

and  Percherons 


Fifteen  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

With  early  spring  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again.  Ten  two-year-old  Heifers  in  good 
llesh,  all  bred  to  Paul  Perfection  bull. 

Three  Registered  Percheron  Mares  with  Colts 

(One  imported)  ;  two  2-year-old  Percheron  stallions;  one  registered  saddle 
stallion,  and  one  registered  saddle  mare. 

Twenty-five  Head  Registered  Poland  China  Hogs 

Including  four  brood  sows  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  one  by  Superba.  Ten 
spring  boars  and  ten  spring  gilts. 

Everything  guaranteed  in  good  condition  and  will  price  reasonable.  Come  and 
6e<  us.    Farm  seven  miles  from  Madison,  five  miles  from  Hamilton. 


REGIER'S 

Holstein  Friesians 

On  account  of  short  help  we  have  to  sell  fifteen  head  of  our  cows  and  heifers  all 
registered,  bred  to  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  His  sire  is  a  three-quarters  brother 
to  Rag  Apple  8th,  the  $25,000  bull.  Will  freshen  by  September  15  and  until  spring  Prices 
from  $200  up  to  $600.  Young  bulls  ready  for  service.  Bull  calves  four  months  old  and 
older,  $80  and  up. 


G.  REGIER  &  SONS 


WHITEWATER,  KANSAS 


J.  S.  WILSON  &  SON 


HAMILTON,  KANSAS 


Holstein  Breeders'  Complete  Dispersion  Sale,  October  3,  1918 

Of  entire  herd.  Seventy-four  head,  all  registered,  all  A.  R.  O.  but  one  heifer.  Al!  born 
on  the  farm  but  herd  sire  and  one  foundation  cow.  In  the  sale  sixtv  head,  either  daughters 
of  Maplecrest  Sir  De  Kol  No.  138077,  our  31-pound  herd  sire,  or  thev  are  bred  to  him  \Ho 
twelve  head  with  records  of  23  pounds  to  29.48  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Onlv  three 
of  them  full  aged.  Also  thirty  of  their  daughters,  also  four  2-year-olds  with  butter  records 
of  20  to  22.46  pounds  with  first  calf.  Milk  weighed  the  year  round  since  establishment 
of  herd  in  1903.     A  high  class  sale.     Send  for  catalog. 

PRAIRIEDALE  FARM  ::  GAI/T  &  SPENCER  ::  DIXON,  HXINOIS 

(Railroad  station  either  Sterling  or  Dixon.  Prairiedale  Farm  is  situated  midwav  be- 
tween the  two.  which  have  electric  connections.) 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  .the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 


J5he 


Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

Own.  Division  of  Extension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstration* 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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KANSAS  STATE  PIG  CLUBS 

Members  Show  Pi&s  at  Kansas  Free  Fair  in  Special  Classes 


NE  of  the  overflow  tents  of  the 
swine  department  at  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair  was  devoted  to  pigs 
shown  by  State  Pig  Club  mem- 
bers. This  tent  was  a  lively  place  all 
through  the  week.  Someone  asked  a 
member  of  the  Olathe  Pig  Club,  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve,  if  he  intended  to  sell 
his  pig.  "No,"  he  answered  as  quick  as 
a  flash,  "I  am  going  to  keep  her  and 
raise  some  more  pigs."  This  spirit  of 
progressive  achievement  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  boys  and  girls  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  special  premiums  of- 
fered at  Topeka  and  were  showing  their 
pigs  in  the  pig  club  classification. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  State 
Pig  Clubs  have  had  a  special  show  at  the 
state  fairs.  In  the  big  tent  set  aside  for 
the  club  exhibits  sixty-three  pigs  were 
shown  by  members  of  the  officially  or- 
ganized State  Pig  Clubs.  This  classifi- 
cation was  open  only  to  bona  fide  pig 
club  members.  All  the  requirements  as 
to  records  and  other  points  made  by  Otis 
E.  Hall,  the  state  leader  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  had  to  be  met  by  the  boys 
and  girls  who  entered  for  the  fair  asso- 
ciation premiums.  Prizes  were  offered 
in  two  groups,  one  for  entries  from 
within  fifty  miles  of  Topeka,  and  the 
other  for  entries  outside  the  fifty-mile 
radius.  In  the  first  classification  the 
prizes  ranged  from  $12  for  first  place  to 
$8  for  sixth  place,  and  in  the  second 
from  $15  for  first  to  $10  for  sixth. 

Getting  young  people  to  doing  things 
along  agricultural  production  and  home 
economics  lines  in  co-operative  groups 
has  been  given  much  attention  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  agricultural  colleges.  Both 
federal  and  state  funds  are  available  for 
handling  the  club  organization  work.  In 
the  state  the  extension  division  of  the 
agricultural  college  is  the  department 
around  which  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  centers.  Kansas  has  done  some 
remarkably  fine  work  in  organizing  and 
conducting  clubs  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  counties  of  the  state  having  county 
farm  bureaus  these  organizations  have 
co-operated  in  the  club  work,  and  in 
many  counties  special  club  leaders  have 
been  appointed  who  have  worked  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  club  achieve- 
ments, and  many  local  club  leaders  have 
volunteered  to  look  after  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  in  their  home  neighborhoods. 
The  success  of  the  clubs  depends  largely 
on  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  these  local 
club  leaders  are  able  to  develop.  In 
nearly  every  instance  a  large  enthusias- 
tic club  of  almost  any  kind  will  be  found 
to  have  a  devoted  leader  who  under- 
stands boys  and  girls  and  is  willingly 
giving  time  and  energy  in  their  behalf. 

The  state  pig  clubs  which  made  such 
a  fine  showing  at  the  Free  Fair  have  an 
enrollment  this  year  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred members.  About  250  of  these  are 
entered  in  the  sow  and  litter  clubs,  which 
are  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than 
the  clubs  where  only  a  single  pig  is  fed. 
Paul  Imel  up  to  a  few  months  ago  was 
the  state  club  leader  especially  assigned 
to  the  live  stock  clubs.  Before  resigning 
his  position  to  be  inducted  into  Uncle 
Sam's  army  he  had  organized  and  per- 
sonally visited  a  great  many  of  the  pig 
clubs  of  the  state.  To  Mr.  Imel  must 
be  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
organization  of  so  many  clubs  over  the 


state  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
have  completed  their  work. 

Perhaps  a  brief  explanation  of  just 
what  the  pig  club  members  do  might  not 
be  out  of  place.  Someone  willing  to  risk 
a  little  money  is  usually  an  essential 
part  of  a  pig  club.  For  example,  out  in 
Jewell  County  last  year  William  A.  Mat- 
son,  president  of  the  Citizens'  State  Bank 
of  Jewell,  financed  a  very  successful  pig 
club,  buying  bred  sows  and  pigs  for  the 
members,  drawing  up  a  contract  in  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  interest  and  the  prin- 
cipal when  the  pigs  were  sold,  keep  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  feed,  and  make 
regular  reports  to  the  bank,  finally  writ- 
ing a  complete  story  telling  all  about 
what  they  had  done.  All  over  the  state 
men  like  Mr.  Matson  have  co-operated 
in  this  manner,  loaning  money  for  the 
buying  of  the  pigs,  which  was  to  be  paid 
back  with  interest  when  the  money  had 
been  made  from  the  sale  of  stock.  Here 
is  a  sample  financial  report,  that  of 
Alberta  Shue,  one  of  Mr.  Matson's  club 
members.  She  paid  $40  for  the  sow,  giv- 
ing her  note  to  Mr.  Matson,  paid  inter- 
est, $1.44;  feed,  $11.50.  She  sold  the 
sow  and  pigs  August  4  for  $08.95,  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  $16.01.  "This  was  a 
fine  sow  and  litter,"  said  Mr.  Matson, 
"but  they  were  sold  when  things  looked 
about  the  worst.  Alberta  got  discour- 
aged and  so  did  I."  He  of  course  was 
referring  to  the  trying  conditions  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  of  1917  when 
corn  went  up  to  as  high  as  $2  a  bushel 
and  other  feeds  in  proportion.  Another 
member  of  this  club  paid  $30  for  his 
sow  and  $1.30  interest.  She  had  six  pigs. 
He  sold  the  sow  and  five  of  the  pigs  for 
$73.32.  Mr.  Matson,  speaking  of  this 
record,  says:  "His  feed  account  is  not 
accurate,  because  his  father  foolishly 
favored  him  on  price."  Therefore  he  did 
not  attempt  to  report  the  actual  profit 
made.  It  is  from  such  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  state  that  the 
pigs  exhibited  at  the  fair  came. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  fair  associa- 
tion were  for  sows  or  barrows  only,  and 
they  were  to  be  judged  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  fitness  for  market. 
The  entries  were  made  to  the  secretary 


of  the  fair  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
entries  *in  the  swine  department,  and 
pens  were  assigned  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  department.  L.  C.  Williams, 
of  the  extension  division,  who  is  assist- 
ant club  leader  under  Otis  E.  Hall,  Er- 
nest R.  Weigand,  assistant  in  charge  of 
poultry  club  work,  and  Frank  W.  Kirk, 
special  assistant  in .  the  extension  divi- 
sion, were  on  hand  to  help  in  locating 
the  pigs  and  caring  for  them  after  they 
were  delivered  by  the  express  companies. 
A  good  many  of  the  boys  came  them- 
selves later  in  the  week  and  were  pres- 
ent when  the  pigs  were  being  judged  late 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed  among  the  club  mem- 
bers during  that  day  and  while  they 
were  in  the  ring  showing  their  pigs. 

One  club,  that  known  as  the  Valley 
Falls  Pig  Club,  having  a  membership  of 
eighteen,  had  employed  Larkin  Farrel, 
president  of  the  club,  and  Henry  Baum- 
gart,  another  member,  to  come  with  the 
pigs  and  care  for  all  entered  by  mem- 
bers of  that  club.  They  shipped  the 
pigs  with  George  Ela,  a  Hampshire 
breeder  who  was  showing  a  herd  at  the 
fair.  Mr.  Ela  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
backer  of  the  pig  club  in  his  home  local- 
ity and  was  glad  of  this  chance  to  help 
the  club  in  getting  its  pigs  to  the  fair 
as  cheaply  as  possible. 

W.  A.  Williams,  of  Marlow,  Oklahoma, 
placed  the  awards.  The  two  groups, 
those  from  within  fifty  miles  and  those 
from  a  greater  distance,  were  run  out 
and  confined  in  two  large  pens  made  of 
hurdles  and  empty  crates,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  judge,  carefully  picked  out  the 
best  pig  in  each  group  from  a  market 
hog  standpoint;  the  second  best,  and  so 
on  down  the  line  to  sixth  place.  This 
finished  the  show  in  so  far  as  the  fair 
association  was  concerned,  but  some  of 
the  hog  breeders  of  the  state  had  made 
up  a  purse  of  $165  which  was  distrib- 
uted by  judging  the  breeding  stock  en- 
tered as  breeding  animals,  each  breed  in 
a  class  by  itself.  In  the  fair  association 
classification  there  was  no  place  for 
boar  pigs,  and  the  sows  were  necessarily 
judged  as  fat  hogs.  Every  hog  breeder 
knows  that  a  fine  young  boar  or  sow 
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grown  and  developed  as  a  breeder  can- 
not compete  when  in  breeding  condition 
with  a  barrow  or  sow  fed  for  market 
and  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  mar- 
ket condition.  This  lack  in  the  classi- 
fication was  called  to  the  attention  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  breeders  cf  the 
state  only  a  week  or  so  before  the  fair 
by  R.  W.  Kiser,  specialist  in  animal  hus- 
bandry in  the  extension  division,  who 
had  visited  some  of  the  clubs  and  after 
studying  the  fair  classification  for  the 
pigs  saw  that  some  of  the  good  breeding 
pigs  to  be  shown  would  not  get  their 
just  deserts.  The  breeders  responded 
liberally  to  his  appeal  and  made  up  the 
prize  mentioned.  After  the  two  groups 
of  pigs  had  been  judged  as  fat  hogs,  Mr. 
Williams,  who  is  a  most  excellent  judge 
of  breeding  hogs,  picked  out  the  winners 
in  the  different  breeds. 

The  awards  in  the  group  from  within 
fifty  miles  of  Topeka,  judged  as  fat  hogs, 
are  as  follows:  First,  Larkin  Farrel, 
Dennison,  Kansas,  on  a  Poland  China 
barrow;  second,  Grace  Farrel,  and  third, 
Everett  Farrel.  These  three  barrows 
were  all  from  one  litter.  Larkin  and  the 
three  pigs  are  shown  in  the  cut  on  this 
page.  Fourth  place  went  to  Arthur  Rey- 
nolds, of  Emporia,  on  a  Poland  China; 
fifth,  to  Lester  McGuire,  North  Topeka, 
on  a  cross-bred  Poland  China-Duroc  Jer- 
sey; sixth,  to  Robert  Lindsey,  Valencia, 
on  a  Duroc  Jersey.  Only  eleven  or  twelve 
pigs  were  shown  in  the  group  from  out- 
side the  fifty-mile  radius.  First  went 
to  Harold  Butcher,  Solomon,  on  a  Duroc 
Jersey;  second  to  Ethel  Jung,  Lyons,  on 
a  Duroc  Jersey;  third,  Clarence  Richards, 
Olathe,  on  a  Poland  China;  fourth,  Ed- 
ward Kraus,  Hillsboro,  on  a  Chester 
White;  fifth,  Austin  Brockway,  Olathe, 
on  a  Poland  China;  and  sixth,  John  Win- 
gert,  Emporia,  on  a  Hampshire. 

In  the  Chester  White  boar  pigs,  Ed- 
ward Kraus  won  first  and  Henry  Baum- 
gart,  Denison,  second  and  third.  In  the 
Chester  White  sows  Edward  Kraus,  Hills- 
boro, won  first,  and  Henry  Baumgart 
second  and  third.  Melvin  Jung,  of  Ly- 
ons, won  first  in  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  and 
Viola  Thompson,  Valencia,  second.  In 
the  Duroc  Jersey  sows  Ethel  Jung  won 
first,  Harold  Butcher  second,  Fred  True, 
Perry,  third,  and  Marmion  McWilson, 
Rice,  fourth. 

In  the  Poland  China  boar  pigs  George 
McBrown,  McLouth,  won  first;  Carl 
Franke,  Lyndon,  second,  and  Albert 
Phillips,  Olathe,  third.  In  the  Poland 
China  sows  Dwight  Williams,  Olathe, 
won  first;  Clarence  Richardson,  second; 
Austin  Brockway,  third;  Marmion  Mc- 
Wilson, fourth,  and  George  McBrown, 
fifth. 

There  were  no  Hampshire  boar  pigs 
shown.  In  the  sow  class  John  Wingert 
won  first;  Thelma  Schwartz,  Valley 
Falls,  second;  Marion  Schwartz,  third; 
Dorothea  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  fourth,  and 
Ida  May  Ela,  fifth. 

We  fear  many  of  the  people  who 
passed  through  the  tent  where  these  pigs 
were  shown  did  not  realize  the  scope  of 
the  State  Pig  Club  work.  Small  placards 
were  placed  on  each  pen,  giving  the  breed 
of  the  pig,  its  age  and  weight,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner.  A  large  banner  set- 
ting forth  specifically  the  scope  and  mag- 
aitude  of  the  State  Pig  Club  organiza- 
tion in  this  state  would  have  greatly 
added  to  the  interest  in  the  exhibit.  , 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
6  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein : 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection r  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12.  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  coastitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval : 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


A  NATION  S  STRENGTH 
IS  IN  ITS  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Eat  less — "Wkste  nothing 
Create  a  Reserve 

AMEBICA  MUST  FEED 
100,000.  OOOAWES 


Turkey  is  starving,  Germany  pinched 
and  Austria  rioting  for  food.  The  Allies 
are  well  fed  and  full  of  fight,  thanks 
to  Uncle  Sam  who  invited  them  to  sit 
down  to  his  table  a  year  ago — he  has 
been  passing  around  the  victuals  ever 
since. 


"Dry  up,"  once  insulting  slang,  has 
now  become  the  dignified  command  of 
an  aroused  democracy.  —  The  Youth's 
Companion. 

Constructive  work  at  home-  must  ran 
well  ahead  of  destructive  work  at  the 
front. 


S  MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM  j 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


Increase  Usefulness  of  Automobiles 


EOVERNMENT  regulations  are 
pinching  down  on  the  use  of  the 
automobile  as  a  luxury.  It  is  im- 
perative that  there  be  at  all  times 
plenty  of  gasoline  for  war  purposes.  On 
the  farms  the  automobile  has  become 
almost  indispensable  in  carrying  on  the 
farm  business.  The  car  designed  for 
pleasure  riding  is  made  to  answer  many 
of  the  purposes  of  a  truck. 

Trailers  are  being  used  by  many,  in 
some  cases  crude  home-made  affairs.  A 
good  trailer  is  a  great  help  in  making 
the  cars  more  useful.  "A  light-running, 
ball-bearing  trailer  attached  to  any  auto- 
mobile takes  it  out  of  the  luxury  class," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Drovers  Tele- 
gram. "The  principle  of  the  trailer  is 
well  known.  The  best  example  is  the 
steam  locomotive  with  its  train  of  forty 
to  sixty  heavily-loaded  freight  cars. 
Then  consider  the  tractor  which  hauls 
the  grain  separator,  the  supply  wagon, 
and  the  tank  wagon  without  difficulty. 
Similarly  you  can  attach  a  load  behind 
your  automobile  and  pull  three  times  as 
much  as  you  can  carry  in  the  auto  itself 
and  do  it  without  the  slightest  strain  on 
the  automobile  engine  and  without  dam- 
age to  the  car. 

"You  can  attach  a  three-fourths  ton 
trailer  behind  your  automobile  and  loadj 
it  with  grain,  corn,  farm  implements, 
milk  cans,  stock — anything  you  have  to 
haul — and  travel  at  the  road  speed  of 
the  automobile.  A  patented  coupling  de- 
vice absorbs  the  shocks  of  starting  and 
stopping.  The  usual  selling  price  is  from 
$110  to  $140/  But  when  you  consider 
that  it  does  the  work  of  a  three- fourths 
ton  truck  and  costs  but  little  more  than 
a  first-class  farm  wagon,  it  should  prove 
a  profitable  investment  for  every  farmer 
owning  an  automobile. 

"The  following  experience  of  a  prac- 
tical farmer  using  one  of  these  trailers 
is  interesting. 

"  'The  trailer  came  a  couple  of  months 
ago  and  found  us  in  the  pinch  of  a  busy 
season.  Every  horse  and  tractor  was 
busy  in  the  fields  and  we  were  using 
two  automobiles  to  cover  the  distance 
between  two  farms  and  two  towns  four 
miles  away  where  we  were  getting  ma- 
chinery parts  and  supplies. 

"  'An  automobile,  while  it  is  swift,  is 
not  the  best  vehicle  in  the  world  to 
carry  mower  and  binder  sickles,  heavy 
tractor  gears,  barrels  of  oils  and  gaso- 
line, feed  and  fertilizer,  especially  when 
you  use  the  same  automobile  to  take 
the  family  to  church  on  Sundays. 

"  'Just  to  show  our  trailer  it  was  on 
the  place  for  service  and  not  for  decora- 
tion, we  hooked  it  On  our  runabout  and 
ran  to  town  for  a  load  of  fertilizer.  We 
carried  three-fourths  of  a  ton  at  least 
and  made  the  O^-mile  trip  in  exactly 
forty-six  minutes,  which  included  about 
five  minutes  for  loading.  It  would  have 
taken  a  man  and  a  team  practically  a 
day  to  have  brought  this  load  and  the 
cost  would  have  been  far  more  than 
what  a  man  and  team  is  usually  worth 
for  it  would  have  taken  them  out  of  the 
field  where  their  work  was  worth,  at 
that  time,  nearer  $50  than  $5. 

"  'We  have  used  the  trailer  almost  con- 
stantly for  carrying  milk  and  feed  and 
light  machinery.  We  also  let  down  the 
front  and  tail  boards  and  put  in  a  row 
boat  and  canoe  and  speeded  them  to 
town  for  painting  and  brought  them  back 
tinmarred  and  uninjured.' " 

The  cut  on  this  page  was  from  a  photo 
taken  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  on  the 
opening  clay.  Not  only  were  trailers 
used  to  deliver  hogs,  but  in  some  in- 
stances auto  trucks  with  the  farm  name 
painted  on  the  side  were  to  be  seen. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  experience 
letters  from  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  used  trailers  or  trucks  to  increase 
their  business  efficiency. 

Motor  Transport  Service 

The  tremendous  importance  of  gasoline 
in  the  war  is  brought  to  our  attention 
by  the  rapid  development  of  motor 
transport  service.  The  War  Department, 
in  preparation  for  the  more  rapid  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces,  has  made  a 
sweeping  change  in  organization  by  cre- 
ating a  Motor  Transport  Corps,  to  take 


over  complete  control  of  all  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  army,  from  bicycles  to 
motor  trucks.  This  service,  which  has 
heretofore  been  a  part  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  it  as  a  separate  corps, 
and  its  further  rapid  expansion  is 
planned. 

Motor  trucks  are  taking  a  more  vital 
part  in  each  successive  big  battle.  In 
the  recent  counter-offensive  of  the 
French  and  Americans  at  Chateau-Thier- 
ry motor  trucks  carried  several  regiments 
of  troops  to  critical  points  in  the  line 
and  supplied  them  with  heavy  and  light 
guns,  ammunition,  horses,  mules,  and 
even  wagons  for  supply  train  use  over 
terrain  that  was  not  feasible  for  motor 
vehicles. 

Motor  trucks  made  it  possible  for  the 
French  to  concentrate  troops,  ammuni- 
tion, and  supplies  sufficient  to  stop  the 
Germans  at  Verdun.  When  German  avia- 
tors destroyed  the  railroad  facilities, 
General  Joffre  called  motor  trucks  into 
service  to  replace  the  wrecked  trains, 
which  they  did  with  entire  success.  In 
attacking  along  the  Maine  recently  the 
American  units  were  supported  by  ma- 
chine guns  mounted  on  trucks  and  even 
passenger  cars,  Avhich  swept  the  enemy 
lines  with  a  storm  of  fire.  Trucks  were 
also  used  extensively  to  bring  up  re- 
serves to  points  of  the  line  where  they 
were  badly  needed.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  corps  must  be  done  at  night,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  much-used  roads 
near  the  front  are  regularly  searched  by 
the  enemy  artillery,  so  that  the  Motor 
Transport  Service,  while  technically  non- 
combatant,  is  really  quite  as  active  and 
dangerous  as  many  fighting  branches. 


Banks  Encourage  Tractor  Use 

We  quote  herewith  a  letter  addressed 
by  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  position  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  in  regard  to  handling  paper 
given  in  purchase  for  farm  tractors : 

"The  Board  has  received  many  inquir- 
ies of  late  as  to  the  eligibility  of  notes 
given  by  farmers  in  payment  for  tractors 
used  by  them  in  agricultural  operations. 
The  Board  has  already  ruled  that  notes 
given  for  the  purchase  price  of  farm 
implements  which  are  to  be  resold  may 
be  discounted  as  commercial  paper,  and 
if  the  implements  are  to  be  used  for  an 
agricultural  purpose,  notes  given  in  pay- 
ment may  be  discounted  as  agricultural 
paper.  The  Board  has  considered  the 
question  whether  a  tractor  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  farming  implement  or 
whether  it  must  be  treated  as  a  perma- 
nent fixed  investment.  While  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  use  of  a  tractor  will  be 
extended  over  several  seasons,  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  make  necessary  the 
classification  of  a  tractor  as  a  fixed  in- 
vestment. Horses  and  mules  bought  for 
farm  work  are  purchased  with  several 
years'  use  in  view,  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  note  given  by  a  farmer 
in  payment  of  a  pair  of  mules  to  be  used 
in  farm  work,  maturing  within  six 
months,  is  eligible  as  agricultural  paper. 
Where  tractors  are  used  to  supplement 
the  work  of  horses  or  mules  or  are  used 
altogether  instead  of  these  animals,  it 
seems  to  the  Board  that  notes  given  by 
farmers  for  the  purchase  price  of  trac- 
tors, and  maturing  within  six  months, 
should  be  admitted  to  discount  as  agri- 
cultural paper,  and  you  are  requested  to 
advise  your  member  banks  accordingly." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that 
paper  given  in  payment  for  a  tractor  is 
considered  agricultural  paper  and  will  be 
handled  as  such  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  However,  it  must  come  through 
the  same  channel  and  no  transaction 
with  an  individual  or  with  any  business 
organization  except  a  member  bank  can 
be  entertained. 

This  ruling  well  illustrates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farm  tractor  today.  Banks 
that  discouraged  the  purchase  of  trac- 
tors a  few  years  ago  are  now  willing  to 
back  a  man  who  is  in  position  to  make 
profitable  use  of  this  form  of  farm 
power. 

Cover  the  cough.   Smother  the  sneeze. 


September  28,  1913 


SWEENEY 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
AUTO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $300 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  auto  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambulance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  runningtractors— thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
—be  one.  Write  today  for 

nip-  PrOA  Catalnsv  2.f  tho  Sweeney  Auto  and 
.  P  i  "C  ,.Tr™IOB  Tractor  School-tie  Kie.t- 
est  In  the  world.  Yon  learn  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  driving  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  Yoa  do  all  this  work  yourself  under  t>est  in- 
struction. You  are  practical  and  qualified  to  fill  any  hljib 
salaried  position.  Thousands  of  my  graduates  now 
making  big  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  pos- 
tal card  will  bring  it.  E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres.. 

SWEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
571   Union  Station  Plaza 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Miles 
iteeon 
mlires 


A  specific  10,000  mile  written  |j 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Briot- 
eon  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder* 
rullyresihentandeasy  ridings 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  oar  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tirea.  Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  102-38 
015  W.Q.W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  u 


THE  SELF- OILING  WSNDHELL 

haa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theif 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replace.  M 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier , 
Aermotors,  making  them  self -oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor » 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and! 
rain.  The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  thi  f 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze"  __ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and   Steel   Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL.Chicafc 


£  n  A  .op  gwsep  Feed  | 
$  L  4.      Grinder  I 


A  a  «. op  Galvanized 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


OTTAWA  KFROSFHF  FNCIHES 


Latest  design.*  Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
I  Massive.  Bnilttodohard,  heavy  work— to  give  lasting 
service.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.    Pulls  25  to  50%  mora 
H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  thrss) 
months'  trial.  Easy  terms.  Si  sec 
IX  to  22  H-P.  10-Year 
.  Guarantee.  Book 
f  res — postal  gets  it.    J~j^pt£  \ 


OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

King  St.,      Ottiwi.  Ktns. 


WITT 

Kero-Oi!  Engines 

Twice  <k*  Power  at  Half  tho  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Select  Yonrf. 

Terms  --  Direet-from-Factory  prices, 
yonr  own  order—Save  S15  to  $2" 


■  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1 1600 


Money  Bach 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


? BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regular  IMpiBsr 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 
24  years  on  the  market.  L»aat 
longer.     Use   less    fuel.     Easy  ts 
install.     Send  for  full  catalog  and 

PB0VEE  FURNACE  WORKS 
224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  ft 

HUGE  PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  We 
furnish  stock  and  pay  you  $6.00  a  rail  av4 
ex press  charges  for  all  yoa  raiss.  Contract 
book  '  "Fortunes  in  Hares,  "10c.  Nothing  ire*. 
k         NATIONAL  FOOD  &  FUR  ASSOCIATION 
WD—U  242  MILWAUKEE.  WttC 

TOA  DC  ANDCUNS 

I    W\  #%  I     WAT  FACTORY  COST 

YTe  pay  hiehest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Oons,  Jrat*. 
Supplies. etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Wr ltefor 'FREE 
CATALOG.  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price Llet. 

t  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  133  Biggs  Building,   XAKSM  CIII.  *U 
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SEED  WHEAT  LOANS 

Enough  seed  has  already  been  provided 
through  the  Government  seed  wheat  loan 
plan  to  seed  between  300,000  and  400,000 
acres,  which  is  a  larger  acreage  than  is 
planted  to  wheat  by  any  one  state  east 
of  Ohio.  This  is  all  land  which  would 
not  have  been  seeded  if  the  Government 
money  had  not  been  available.  Farm 
bureau  committees  and  county  agents  in 
Western  Kansas  have  been  reporting  on 
the  progress  of  the  work  and  Edw.  C. 
Johnson  of  the  Agricultural  College 
states  that  loans  have  been  applied  for 
in  twenty  counties,  over  forty  meetings 
having  been  held  under  the  direction  of 
county  agents  and  representatives  of 
Leon  A.  Estabrook,  who  has  had  charge 
of  seed  wheat  loans  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Thus  far  2,231  farmers 
have  applied  for  loans  aggregating  $622,- 
090.  The  total  amount  approved  to  date 
amounts  to  over  $500,000.  One  hundred 
twenty-three  applications  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  local  committees  because 
'Jthe  ground  was  not  in  suitable  condition 
jfor  seeding  or  the  applicant  had  not  yet 
bxhausted  his  means  for  getting  credit 
(locally. 

There  are  over  three  hundred  applica- 
tions still  to  be  considered  and  passed 
upon.  The  applications  here  reported 
are  only  those  which  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  county  agents. 
There  probably  are  additional  applica- 
tions which  have  been  approved  by  Mr. 
Estabrook  coming  from  counties  where 
county  agents  are  not  located. 

FEED  SHORTAGE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  mill  feed  question  as  affecting 
Kansas  farmers  was  taken  up  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its  quar- 
terly meeting  held  in  Hutchinson  last 
week.  There  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  at  the  prices  fixed  on  mill  by- 
products there  is  a  decided  shortage  of 
bran  and  shorts  at  the  present  time.J**' 
The  demand  has  been  tremendously  in- 
creased because  the  price  is  lower  than 
the  prevailing  prices  on  other  feeds. 
There  should,  however,  be  no  discrepan- 
cies in  prices  charged  for  these  feeds,  as 
has  been  reported  to  Mr.  Mohler,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its  recent 
meeting  went  on  record  in  the  form  of 
a-  resolution  pointing  out  that  farmers 
and  feeders  of  the  state  are  facing  an 
acute  shortage  of  bran  and  shorts  and 
that  there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  wheat 
in  the  hands  of  farmers,  elevator  men, 
and  millers,  than  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  It  also  calls 
attention  to  the  wide  discrepancy  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  state  in  the  price 
of  milling  by-products. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made 
and  discussion  by  the  members  present 
at  the  meeting,  the  board  recommended 
and  urged  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  hold  within  the  state  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  year's  wheat 
to  keep  the  mills  and  elevators  running 
to  capacity  in  order  that  enough  bran 
and  shorts  be  available  to  feed  the  live 
stock  of  the  state.  It  also  urged  that 
the  Food  Administration  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  will  bring 
about  uniformity  in  prices  of  milling  by- 
products. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  a 
statement  relative  to  the  output  of  mill 
feed  which  explains  some  of  the  points 
which  have  been  raised. 

FARMERS  AND  THE  DRAFT 

The  plan  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  War  Department,  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  the  Labor  Department 
for  classifying  the  men  registered  under 
the  new  draft  law  is  given  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  each  registrant  must  make  his  own 
exemption  claims.  The  reason  given  for 
insisting  on  this  was  that  it  would  have 
enormously  increased  the  work  of  the 
draft  boards  and  made  it  practically  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  the  men  classi- 
fied in  time  to  fit  in  with  the  plan  for 
increasing  our  army  in  training  if  the 


FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN  DRIVE 

THE  fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  is  now  on.  The  amount  asked  for  is  double 
that  of  the  third  loan,  or  six  billion  dollars.  There  must  be  millions  of 
subscribers  to  make  such  an  enormous  loan  to  our  Government  possible.  The 
people  of  the  farms  will  be  asked  to  handle  a  goodly  portion  of  this  loan.  Farmers 
have  already  demonstrated  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  their  Government  and 
no  one  doubts  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  again  and  again  for  a  cause  such  as 
the  one  at  issue  in  this  mighty  conflict.  This  fourth  and  largest  Liberty  Loan 
will  come  as  a  challenge  that  must  be  met  squarely  by  all  the  people  of  the  whole 
country.  The  Government  needs  every  dollar  we  can  scrape  together  in  driving 
the  war  home  to  eGrmany  until  she  as  a  nation  acknowledges  that  might  does  not 
make  right  and  by  her  works  gives  some  evidence  of  repentance. 

There  is  no  security  in  the  world  better  than  a  United  States  bond.  Lending 
money  to  our  Government  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  sound  investment.  While  no 
one  can  measure  his  patriotism  merely  by  the  amount  of  his  bond  buying,  money 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  it  is  not  enough  to  loan  only  what  can  easily  be  spared. 
Our  boys — a  great  army  of  them — are  now  standing  in  battle  array  ready  to  meet 
the  proud  and  arrogant  Hun.  To  refuse  to  loan  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  so  that 
our  Government  may  furnish  them  food,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies,  is  to 
deny  that  son,  relative,  or  friend  who  is  ready  to  die  for  his  country  if  necessary, 
the  chance  to  make  his  efforts  most  efficient,  and  perhaps  might  lead  to  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  many  lives. 

Our  boys  have  already  demonstrated  their  splendid  fighting  abiilty.  They 
have  pushed  the  German  lines  back  and  are  already  looking  across  the  Rhine.  Their 
faces  are  to  the  front  and  they  should  never  for  a  moment  have  cause  to  doubt  that 
we  are  back  of  them  to  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  ditch.  News  that  we  have  gone 
over  the  top  in  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  will  give  them  added  courage  and 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  still  dare  to  fight  against  the  aroused  free 
people  of  the  world.  Let  us  put  every  dollar  not  absolutely  needed  in  keeping  up 
our  efficiency  in  food  production,  into  bonds 
of  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Every  dollar 
loaned  the  Government  will  help  to  bring 
the  final  victory  nearer  and  lessen  the 
bloodshed  and  suffering. 


boards  had  been  compelled  to  examine 
every  questionnaire  from  the  standpoint 
of  possible  exemptions.  There  seems  to 
be  a  real  effort,  however,  to  consider 
farm  labor  requirements.  This  is  most 
necessary  or  food  production  cannot  be 
maintained. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture points  out  in  a  recent  statement 
that  in  the  new  draft  the  district  boards 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting 
into  deferred  classes  those  persons  who 
are  more  likely  to  further  the  war  by 
remaining  in  civilian  occupations  than 
by  entering  the  army.  To  help  the  draft 
boards  in  doing  this,  three  advisers  are 
to  be  selected  for  each  district  board, 
one  for  agriculture,  one  for  labor,  and 
one  for  other  occupations.  The  agricul- 
tural adviser  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
board  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  These  advisers 
are  not  members  of  the  board  but  may 
on  invitation  attend  its  meetings. 

The  duties  of  the  agricultural  adviser 
will  be  to  furnish  to  the  board  facts  rel- 
ative to  farm-labor  requirements,  not 
only  of  his  own  district,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  He  should  be  the  repository 
of  all  facts  having  relation  to  the  defer- 
ment of  agricultural  workers,  whether 
these  be  necessary  farm  laborers,  manag- 
ers or  operators.  He  will  be  expected  to 
advise  the  district  boards  as  to  a  short- 
age or  surplus  of  necessary  farm  work- 
ers for  any  given  district,  as  well  as  for 
the  entire  nation.  Such  information 
will  be  supplied  to  the  advisers  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  have  necessary  work- 
ers transferred  from  districts  in  which 
they  may  not  be  necessary  to  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  sorely  needed. 

The  adviser  may  also  concern  himself 
with  individual  cases  that  come  before, 
the  district  board.  He  will  have  the 
right,  under  certain  conditions,  to  exam- 
ine the  questionnaires  and  other  records 
in  the  files  of  the  local  board  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  persons 
entitled  to  deferred  classification  have 
actually  claimed  it.  In  case  he  finds  the 
names  of  such  registrants  he  may  file 
for  them  deferred  classification  with  the 
district  board,  which,  in  turn,  may  re- 
quire the  local  board  to  certify  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  record  of  any  such  regis- 
trants for  consideration.  Reasonable 
time  will  be  given  for  the  purpostPof 
obtaining  information  and  supplying  the 
affidavits  required.  If  a  local  board  de- 
termines to  consider  a  case  for  deferred 
classification  because  a  registrant  is  en- 


gaged in  a  necessary  occupation,  not- 
withstanding no  claim  for  deferred  clas- 
sification on  that  ground  has  been  made, 
it  shall  endorse  the  recommendation  on 
the  questionnaire  of  the  registrant  and 
forward  it  to  the  district  board  having 
jurisdiction.  The  district  board  will 
thereupon  consider  the  case  and  proceed 
to  classify  the  registrant,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  no  claim  for  deferred 
classification  .  by  or  in  respect  of  the 
registrant  has  been  made. 

A  further  duty  with  which  the  adviser 
is  charged  is  to  confer  with  employers 
of  necessary  farm  workers,  and  to  in- 
struct them  as  to  their  right  under  the 
regulations  to  file  a  claim  for  deferred 
classification  in  respect  of  any  registrant 
who  has  failed  or  refused  to  file  a  claim 
for  deferred  classification  in  his  own 
behalf.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  War 
Department,  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. The  apparent  injustice  of  placing 
many  registrants  in  Class  1  is  often  due 
to  the  fact  that  employers  have  failed 
to  make  claims  for  deferred  classification 
on  behalf  of  necessary  workers.  It  is  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  trouble  that 
farmers  should  see  that  all  of  their  nec- 
essary employes,  whether  sons  or  other 
laborers,  of  the  draft  age  have  made  for 
them  just  claims  for  deferred  classifi- 
cation. 

One  important  explanation  is  made  in 
the  new  selective  service  regulations  in 
connection  with  the  expression,  "skilled 
farm  laborer."  The  questionnaire  pro- 
vides deferred  classification  for  the 
"necessary  skilled  farm  laborer  in  nec- 
essary agricultural  enterprise."  The  new 
regulations  provide  that  in  Class  2  shall 
be  placed  any  registrant  found  to  be 
engaged  in  a  "necessary"  agricultural  en- 
terprise, and  found  to  be  necessary  to 
such  enterprise  in  the  capacity  of  a 
farm  laborer — "especially  fitted  for  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged."  This 
quoted  phrase  constitutes  an  explanation 
of  what  is  meant  by  "skilled"  as  applied 
to  farm  laborer.  The  expression  will 
make  easier  the  determination  of  the 
status  of  many  registrants. 

The  purpose  in  the  appointing  of  ad- 
visers is  to  place  men  where  they  can  do 
most  to  help  win  the  war.  These  ad- 
visers will  be  able  to  help  greatly  the 
district  boards  to  keep  in  agriculture  the 
necessary  workers.  These  workers,  what- 
ever may  be  their  inclination  to  enter 
military  service,  should  stand  ready  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  in  which  they  can 
contribute  most  toward  a  speedy  ending 
of  the  war.    In  order  that  this  may  be 


done  a  frank  statement  should,  in  each 
case,  be  made  to  the  boards.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  frequently  require  as 
much  courage  on  the  part  of  many  men 
to  remain  in  their  civilian  occupations 
as  to  waive  deferment. 

This  effort  to  keep  men  in  industry, 
rather  than  to  send  them  to  the  camps 
and  the  trenches,  should  not  be  abused 
so  as  to  permit  the  slacker  to  escape 
military  duty.  The  necessities  for  rais- 
ing an  army  are  paramount.  Every  man 
that  can  be  spared  will  be  needed  and 
needed  badly  to  bring  the  enemy  to  his 
senses.  The  adviser  should  be  assisted 
in  every  possible  way  by  every  legiti- 
mate agricultural  interest  to  find  the 
men  that  can  be  spared  for  military 
duty,  but  also  to  keep  those  that  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
food  supply. 

^ 

FARMERS'  HEADQUARTERS 

A  most  commendable  movement  is 
under  way  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  permanent  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton for  farmers.  The  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  have  a  place  where  the  various 
farm  organizations  can  maintain  their 
representatives,  establish  research  bu- 
reaus, get  out  publicity  matter,  and 
facilitate  co-operation  between  the  vari- 
ous organizations  which  represent  sev- 
eral million  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
the  governmental  departments.  The 
farmers  realize  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  have  their  full  share  in  direct- 
ing governmental  affairs.  This  has  been 
very  much  in  evidence  as  regards  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Thirty-seven  states  were  represented 
in  the  recent  Washington  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 
This  is  a  federation  of  the  national  farm 
organizations,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  uniting  of  the  organized  farmers  of 
the  country.  At  this  meeting  A.  A.  El- 
more, president  of  the  Washington  State 
Farmers'  Union,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"1.  Whereas,  agriculture  is  the  first, 
the  most  important  and  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  occupations,  and 

"2.  Whereas  there  is  in  the  City  of 
Washington  no  place  where  the  farmers 
of  America  can  bring  together  their  in- 
terests and  their  needs,  and 

"3.  Whereas  labor,  commerce  and  other 
great  interests  have  established  general 
headquarters  through  which  their  de- 
mands and  desires  can  be  promptly  for- 
mulated and  effectively  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments, 
and 

"4.  Whereas,  the  farmers  of  America 
have  never  had  such  headquarters  and 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  lack 
thereof,  and 

"5.  Whereas,  at  this  time  the  need  for 
united  action  among  American  farmers 
is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and 

"6.  Whereas,  the  service  which  a  na- 
tional headquarters  for  the  organized 
farmers  of  America  can  render  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  now  therefore 

"Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  hereby 
approves  the  erection,  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  a  temple  of  agriculture 
in  the  City  of  Washington  to  serve  as  a 
general  headquarters  for  the  organized 
farmers  of  America,  and  be  it  further 
resolved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  with  power 
to  prepare  plans  and  when  such  plans 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  general 
council  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  and  thereupon  to  procure  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  such  a  temple  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
But  we  declare  that  our  patriotic  duty 
requires  us  to  do  no  building  during  the 
war." 

fe 

Our  own  attitude  determines  our 
friends  or  enemies. — Henry  Wood. 

^ 

No  man  is  rich  enough  to  eat  what 
his  countrv  needs. 
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THE  BELGIAN  HORSE  OF  TODAY 

American  Breeder  Must  Prepare  to  Take  Leadership  in  Draft  Horses 


By  J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 
American  Belgian  Association 


THE  exhibits  of  Belgian  horses  at 
the  state  fairs  this  year  have 
again  and  again  demonstrated  the 
great  popularity  of  this  breed. 
Not  only  have  great  crowds  been  at- 
tracted to  the  ringsides  wherever  Bel- 
gians are  being  shown,  but  during  the 
past  years  of  the  war  the  business  of 
the  American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Las  been  the  best  in  thirty  years  and 
never  in  the  history  of  the  association 
have  there  been  more  sales  and  transfers 
made  nor  as  high  prices  paid.  This  asso- 
ciation is  the  only  officially  recognized 
association  for  registering  Belgian  horses 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  there  would  have  been 
little  business  to  transact  on  account  of 
the  conditions  in  Belgium.  No  horses 
have  been  imported  from  that  country 
during  the  war,  and  probably  none  will 
be  for  years  to  come. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  vol- 
ume of  business  in  Belgian  horses,  and 
among  them  might  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  public  has  seen  the  breed 
develop  from  a  rough  and  rugged  type 
such  as  the  animals  imported  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  to  a  finished 
product.  Many  of  the  more  improved 
type  have  since  been  purchased  by  Amer- 
ican importers  in  the  prize  rings  of  Bel- 
gium, and  with  this  foundation  the  skill 
of  the  American  breeder  has  developed 
and  perfected  the  Belgian  horse  of  today 
as  it  is  being  shown  at  our  leading  fairs 
and  expositions.  In  addition  to  this 
great  improvement  of  the  breed  in  this 
country  it  has  been  protected  by  a  reg- 
istry association  whose  records  have 
never  been  questioned  and  which  are  so 
complete  that  they  show  a  full  detailed 
history  and  abstract  of  title  of  every 
Belgian  horse  that  has  been  registered  in 
the  United  States  since  its  organization 
in  1887.  No  record  has  ever  been  made 
or  certificate  issued  by  the  association 
that  has  not  had  as  its  foundation  the 
kind  of  sworn  proof  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  any  court  in  the  United 
States. 

Due  to  war  conditions  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  labor,  the  number  of  horses 
of  all  breeds  shown  at  our  state  fairs 
has  fallen  off,  but  at  the  state  fairs  of 
Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  the  leading  Bel- 
gian breeding  states,  the  finest  showing 
of  the  breed  was  made  in  their  history. 
It  was  worthy  of  special  note  that  while 
there  were  some  imported  animals 
shown,  the  great  majority  were  Amer- 
ican-bred and  were  exhibited  by  the  men 
who  had  produced  them.  Exhibiting 
breeders  were  more  numerous  than  ever, 
showing  the  great  and  growing  interest 
in  Belgians  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  American  farmer  and  breeder 
of  pure-bred  draft  horses  to  do  his  full 
duty  in  the  production  of  horses  for  the 
war  and  for  the  world  when  the  war  is 
over.  American  breeders  recognize  that 
this  country  must  necessarily  be  the 
world's  market  for  horses  and  especially 
for  horses  of  this  breed  when  the  war 
ends. 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  this  great 
history-making  period  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  us  when  we  recall  that 
we  possess  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
area,  5  per  cent  of  its  population,  a  third 
of  its  wealth,  produce  three-fourths  of 
the  world's  supply  of  corn,  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton,  one-third  of  the  wool,  65  per 
cent  of  the  oil,  60  per  cent  of  the  copper, 
and  produce  more  coal  and  steel  than 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  com- 
bined. This  country  is  the  mineral  won- 
derland of  the  world  and  its  granary  and 
food  storehouse. 

I  would  sound  a  word  of  warning  to 
American  breeders  of  live  stock,  for 
many  farmers  and  stock  breeders  are  not 
doing  their  full  duty  in  the  breeding  of 
horses.  Many  are  trying  to  justify 
themselves  by  saying  that  feed  is  too 
high  to  raise  horses  at  a  profit,  that 
they  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  they 
can  raise  them  or  that  there  will  soon 
be  no  demand  for  horses  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  tractor. 
None  of  these  statements  are  true,  and 
breeders  themselves,  if  they  would  give 
the  matter  a  little  thought  and  investi- 
gate present  conditions  as  to  the  supply 
of  horses,  could  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  are  not  true. 

In  1916  only  39,000  tractors  were  man- 
ufactured.  In  1917  manufacturers  hoped 


to  put  out  70,000,  but  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  material  less  than 
50,000  were  made.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  million 
tractors  on  American  farms,  but  at  the 
rate  they  are  now  being  produced  it  will 
take  twenty  years  to  supply  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  above  esti- 
mate. In  addition  there  will  be  the  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  on  this  country 
for  tractors  after  the  war  by  Great  .Brit- 
ain, France,  Russia,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as 
Brazil,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand,  all  of  which  will 
look  to  the  United  States  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  supply.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  war  all  of  Europe  outside  of 
Germany  cannot  produce  more  than  5,000 
tractors  a  year.  It  will  take  this  coun- 
try a  long  time  to  supply  the  demand 
so  that  the  effect  upon  the  sale  of  horses 
for  agricultural  and  other  purposes  will 
be  of  little  consequence.  It  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind  that  a  large  number  of 
horses  is  required  for  various  purposes 
for  which  the  tractor  cannot  be  used. 

Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  horses  in 
the  United  States  weigh  1,200  pounds  or 
more.  There  will  never  be  a  time  when 
the  heavy  draft  horse  will  not  be  in 


great  demand,  especially  the  type  of 
horses  produced  by  the  crossing  of  our 
native  mares  with  the  Belgian  draft 
horse.  These  "big  chunks"  are  the  horses 
today  that  are  bringing  the  highest 
prices  for  farm  work  and  use  in  truck- 
ing. The  experience  of  big  trucking 
companies  in  our  large  cities  and  espe- 
cially at  the  great  shipping  points,  shows 
that  short  hauls  can  be  made  with  horses 
at  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making 
them  with  tractors.  In  the  army  it 
takes  a  horse  for  every  four  soldiers, 
exclusive  of  the  cavalry.  The  American 
Expeditionary  Force  requires  477  horses 
for  each  regiment.  There  are  sixty-six 
vehicles  in  an  infantry  regiment  and  125 
pack  mules  or  horses  are  required  for 
carrying  machine  guns.  The  number  of 
horses  killed  in  France  alone  is  some- 
times as  high  as  5,000  a  day. 

Light  gunners  must  weigh  1,200  pounds 
or  more,  and  heavy  gunners  1,500  pounds 
or  more.  It  is -estimated  that  we  have 
of  all  kinds  of  horses  in  the  United 
States  21,563,000,  and  if  only  5  per  cent 
weigh  1,200  pounds  or  more  there  are 
only  1,078,150  suitable  for  war  purposes. 
George  W.  Huston,  secretary  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  Carriage  Build- 
ers' National  Association,  says:  "One 
of  the  grim  facts  of  the  war  is  that  the 
life  of  a  horse  is  of  more  value  than 
that  of  a  private  soldier  as  a  military 
factor.  It  may  be  hard  for  the  majority 
of  people  to  admit  this,  but  if  they  turn 
aside  from  sentimental  contemplation  to 
gaze  upon  stern  reality,  they  must  real- 
ize it.  In  the  present  conflict  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  is  the  supply  of 
horses  and  mules.  Motor  vehicles  have 
not  replaced  them.  The  horse  has  not 
lost  his  importance  in  war.    Armies  in 


the  field  have  already  used  five  million 
horses  and  the  new  American  army  must 
have  one  and  a  half  million  more."  This 
is  421,850  more  horses  than  we  have 
available  in  the  United  States  of  the 
proper  size.  With  the  enlargement  of 
our  military  program  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  our  army  now  provided  for, 
many  more  horses  will  be  needed. 

A  shortage  of  horses  was  experienced 
even  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1914. 
Within  a  few  weeks  practically  every 
horse  in  Europe  was  seized  and  placed 
in  war  service.  France  and  England  be- 
gan within  a  month  to  purchase  horses 
in  Spain,  South  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Since  the  war  be- 
gan more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
horses  and  a  half  million  mules  have 
been  exported  to  Europe  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  alone. 

The  average  age  of  the  horses  mobil- 
ized in  1914  was  six  to  seven  years.  The 
horses  being  mobilized  today  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  old.  Mares  also  have 
been  taken,  and  as  a  result  breeding  in 
Europe  has  practically  ceased.  The  max- 
imum age  of  a  horse  is  little  more  than 
twelve  years.  If  the  war  continues  a 
year  or  two  longer  it  is  obvious  that 
practically  all  the  mobilized  horses  will 


die  or  be  unfit  for  work  or  breeding. 

Throughout  Europe  there  is  an  unpre- 
cedented shortage  of  horse  power,  and 
the  situation  .will  be  worse  as  the  war 
goes  on.  The  supply  of  horses  now  and 
after  the  war  is  a  most  serious  problem, 
the  seriousness  of  which  I  fear  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  American  farmer  and 
breeder.  We  will  not  know  for  some 
time  the  extent  of  the  failure  to  breed 
mares  in  this  country,  as  it  takes  four 
or  five  years  for  colts  to  come  to  a  mar- 
ketable age.  When  the  time  comes,  as 
it  surely  will  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  that  this  shortage  will  be  more 
apparent,  we  will  find  that  we  are  not 
able  to  supply  the  demand  in  this  coun- 
try, to  say  nothing  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand. The  man  who  claims  that  he  can 
buy  horses  cheaper  in  the  market  than 
he  can  raise  them  will  not  only  be  un- 
able to  find  enough  to  meet  his  demands 
but  will  have  to  pay  such  prices  as  he 
never  dreamed  of,  and  prices  that  will 
well  repay  the  breeder  for  the  high- 
priced  feed  and  labor  required  to  pro- 
duce horses. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Belgian 
government  now  has  representatives  in 
this  country  canvassing  the  Belgian 
breeding  districts  with  a  view  to  making 
purchases  of  breeding  stock  after  the 
war.  Every  government  of  Europe  will 
aid  its  people  in  the  purchase  of  horses 
to  carry  on  the  agricultural  pursuits  of 
the  country  since  the  very  foundation 
and  life  of  the  nations  will  depend  on 
the  ability  of  their  farmers  and  stock- 
men to  produce  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  home  and  factories.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  draft  horses. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  demand,  as  it  will  be  the 


world's  market  for  draft  horses  after  the 
war.  Those  of  you  who  are  doing  your 
full  duty  in  the  production  of  draft 
horses  will  reap  the  richest  harvest  in 
the  sale  of  horses  that  the  country  has 
ever  known.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed 
good  horses  than  poor  ones.  Good  draft 
mares  that  will  raise  a  colt  every  year 
can  do  most  of  the  work  of  the  farm. 
In  addition  to  paying  their  own  way 
with  work,  they  will  raise  a  colt  each 
year  that  is  worth  almost  as  much  as 
its  mother.  Soon  the  farm  will  be 
stocked  with  high-class  draft  horses  that 
have  cost  practically  nothing,  since  they 
have  paid  their  way  with  work.  Aside 
from  the  profit  of  producing  good  horses 
in  this  way  it  is  a  duty  to  this  great 
country  of  ours  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  that  the  world  has  set  for  us. 
We  are  being  called  upon  not  only  to 
produce  more  horses,  but  to  strive  for 
maximum  production  of  practically  ev- 
erything that  can  be  raised  or  produced 
on  American  farms. 


Boys'  Industrial  School 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  every  child 
cannot  have  the  care  and  guidance  that 
would  start  it  on  the  right  road  in  life, 
but  if  a  wrong  start  has  been  made,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  stop 
the  young  person  in  his  mistaken  course 
and  teach  him  how  to  live  a  useful  life. 
Sometimes  this  cannot  be  done  without 
taking  him  out  of  the  environment  in 
which  he  is  placed.  This  is  the  work 
which  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  at 
Topeka  is  trying  to  do. 

The  exhibit  of  the  school  at  the  fair 
in  Topeka  last  week  gave  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
its  different  departments.  The  farm, 
garden,  and  orchard,  were  represented 
by  displays  of  vegetables,  canned  fruit, 
and  some  fine  specimens  of  yellow  corn. 
Tempting  cakes,  rolls  and  bread  were 
shown  as  samples  of  the  work  of  the 
bakery.  The  greenhouse  was  represented 
by  potted  ferns  and  other  plants,  and 
the  tailoring  and  shoemaking  depart- 
ments showed  the  different  garments 
made  and  worn  by  the  boys,  while  the 
signs  used  were  the  work  of  the  print- 
ing department. 

All  the  clothing  worn  is  made  by  the 
boys,  and  the  food  eaten  by  those  in 
the  school  and  by  the  officers  is  prepared 
by  the  boys,  the  work  in  each  depart- 
ment being  done  under  the  direction  of 
a  trained  worker.  Some  very  good  bas- 
ket work  was  shown,  made  by  boys  of 
from  seven  to  eleven.  The  woodwork 
in  the  booth — chairs,  table,  and  stand — 
had  been  made  by  boys  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  years,  and  the  work  in  the  shoe 
shop  is  done  by  those  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen. 

When  a  new  boy  comes  to  the  school 
he  is  allowed  to  help  with  the  work  of 
the  different  departments  wherever  he 
is  needed,  until  he  shows  special  apti- 
tude in  learning  some  particular  line  of 
work,  when  he  is  assigned  to  that  de- 
partment and  thoroughly  taught  that 
trade.  "If  there  is  any  good  in  a  boy, 
it  is  found  and  brought  out,"  said  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  The 
merit  system  is  used.  Each  boy  has  a 
certain  number  of  merits  to  make  be- 
fore he  can  leave  the  school.  These  are 
earned  by  good  behavior  and  by  the  do- 
ing of  extra  tasks.  When  he  has  made 
a  sufficient  number  of  merits,  he  is 
paroled  for  a  year.  After  this  he  ia 
still  under  the  control  of  the  school  to 
some  extent  until  he  becomes  of  age. 

Redeeming  Savings  Stamps 

In  case  a  war  savings  certificate  stamp 
or  a  Government  thrift  stamp  is  dam- 
aged, it  may  be  redeemed  at  the  full  face 
value  at  any  post  office,  providing  the 
remaining  portion  is  manifestly  more 
than  one-half  the  stamp.  No  payment 
whatever  will  be  made  if  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  full  stamp  is  presented. 

Stamps  which  have  become  detached 
from  certificates  and  damaged  or  which 
are  so  badly  damaged  by  fire  or  other- 
wise that  the  certificates  to  which  they 
are  affixed  cannot  be  presented  at  post 
offices  for  redemption  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, may  be  sent  by  the  owners  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Division  of 
Loans  and  Currency,  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  a  sworn  statement  of  the  facts  and 
a  request  for  redemption.  j 
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OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

Things  Seen  and  Heard  at  Fair  by  the  Home  Department  Editor 


nN  THE  exhibits  at  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair  of  particular  interest 
to  women,  as  well  as  in  those  ap- 
pealing more  strongly  to  the  men, 
there  was  evidence  everywhere  of  strong 
patriotic  fervor.  The  central  idea  in  all 
departments  was  the  bearing  of  each 
particular  line  of  work  on  the  winning 
of  the  war.  If  anyone  came  to  the  fair 
with  the  thought  that  he  would  have  a 
rest  from  war  activity  and  simply  be 
entertained  for  the  week,  we  are  sure 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  before  he  left 
to  "catch  the  step"  and  march  ahead 
harder  than  ever. 

The  first  thing  to  be  seen  as  one  en- 
tered the  grounds  was  the  Red  Cross 
building  with  the  statue,  "The  Greatest 
Mother  of  All,"  in  front,  and,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  evening,  illuminated.  This 
statue  represents  a  sweet-faced  woman 
holding  in  her  arms,  as  tenderly  as  if  he 
were  a  baby,  a  khaki-clad  lad  on  a 
stretcher,  with  a  large  red  cross  for  a 
background.  Inside  the  building  the 
work  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  knitting,  canteen,  home 
service,  home  nursing,  and  the  making 
of  surgical  dressings  and  refugee  and 
hospital  garments  was  represented.  In 
a  special  tent  two  trained  nurses  from 
Topeka  hospitals  demonstrated  the  first 
aid  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  giving  all 
their  time  to  emergency,  sick  and  injury 
calls  from  those  in  attendance  at  the 
fair. 

Girls  with  baskets  of  artificial  flowers 
sold  tiny  buttonhole  boquets  on  the 
grounds  at  "ten  cents  or  whatever  you 
want  to  give,"  to  buy  milk  for  Belgian 
babies.  They  met  with  a  generous  re- 
sponse, in  one  day  taking  in  $560. 

In  the  People's  Pavilion  educational 
and  patriotic  features  were  given  every 
day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas 
Council  of  Defense.  In  the  Government 
building  the  display  of  some  of  the  big 
guns  and  munitions  used  in  the  war  and 
models  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers and  army  and  navy  accoutre- 
ments attracted  large  crowds.  Even  the 
entertainment  features  carried  out  the 
war  idea.  In  addition  to  the  usual  horse 
and  auto  races,  military  drills  were  given 
by  Kansas  State  Guards  and  by  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 
The  music  was  largely  of  a  patriotic  na- 
ture, and  the  grand  fireworks  display  at 
night  portrayed  the  taking  of  a  French 
village  by  the  Germans  and  its  recap- 
ture by  the  Allies,  introducing  troops  of 
all  the  allied  nations. 

The  culinary  and  the  home-made  de- 
partments and  the  exhibits  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  featured  food  conserva- 
tion in  canning  and  drying  fruits  and 
vegetables,  curing  and  preserving  meats, 
and  the  making  of  conservation  breads 
and  cakes.  Daily  demonstrations  were 
given  by  the  mother-daughter  canning 
clubs  in  the  cold-pack  method  of  can- 
ning. In  the  culinary  department  Miss 
Irene  Taylor,  home  demonstration  agent 
for  Shawnee  County,  also  explained  this 
method  of  canning  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats,  and  in  the  home-made  depart- 
ment Miss  Rena  Fabion  demonstrated 
various  uses  of  cottage  cheese. 


Canning  Club  Exhibit 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  most  at- 
tractive exhibits  on  the  fair  grounds  was 
the  display  of  the  work  of  the  mother- 
daughter  canning  clubs  of  the  state.  One 
side  and  one  end  of  the  entire  west  wing 
of  the  agricultural  hall  was  occupied  by 
the  displays  of  the  work  of  the  canning, 
sewing,  bread-making,  and  garden  clubs, 
and  more  than  half  of  this  space  was 
given  to  the  canning  club  exhibit. 

Eighteen  mother-daughter  club  groups 
made  100-quart  displays  of  canned  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  meats.  In  many  cases 
the  products  canned  were  those  grown 
in  the  garden  club  work.  The  canned 
goods  were  unusually  good  in  quality 
and  in  color  and  included  a  great  variety, 
although  no  extra  credit  was  given  for 
more  than  fifty  varieties  in  any  one  ex- 
hibit, this  ruling  being  made  to  discour- 
age the  canning  of  novelties  and  prod- 
ucts that  it  is  impractical  to  preserve  in 
this  way.  Some  of  the  canned  products 
noted  were  cauliflower,  baked  apple, 
stewed  and  roasted  chicken,  corn,  roast- 
ing ears,  beets,  carrots,  asparagus,  string 
beans,  rhubarb,  lard,  honev.  eggs  pre- 
served in  water-glass,  and  mixtures  of 


various  vegetables  for  soup,  as  well  as 
the  more  commonly  canned  fruits. 

Six  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
club  displays,  the  awards  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  general  appearance 
of  the  exhibit,  number  of  varieties  of 
products,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
club's  membership  represented.  The 
first  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  100-quart 
display  went  to  the  Paxico  Mother- 
Daughter  club,  the  second  prize  of  $45 
to  the  St.  Marys  club,  third  prize  of  $40 
to  Seabrook,  a  suburb  of  Topeka,  fourth 
prize  of  $35  to  Buck  Creek,  and  the 
fifth  prize  of  $30  to  the  Logan  Avenue 
Club  of  Emporia.  An  attractive  feature 
of  the  Seabrook  club  exhibit  was  the 
hand-made  labels  with  a  small  sun- 
flower, the  club  emblem,  painted  by 
members  on  each  one. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  fair  association,  the  Hazel-Atlas 
Fruit  Jar  Company  offered  prizes  of 
$25,  $20,  $15,  $10,  and  $5,  respectively, 
for  the  best  exhibits  of  products  canned 
in  their  E-Z  Seal  jars.  These  prizes 
went  to  Glen  Valley,  Easton,  the  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Neosho,  Boling  in  Leav- 
enworth County,  and  the  Logan  Avenue 
Club  of  Emporia,  in  the  order  named. 

All  the  canned  goods  in  these  exhibits 
were  canned  by  the  one-period  cold-pack 
method  taught  to  all  members  of  state 
and  government  canning  clubs.  This 
method,  which  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
Kansas  Farmee,  consists  of  packing  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  or  meat  to  be  canned 
into  the  jars  without  cooking,  or  in  the 
case  of  some  fruits,  after  a  little  cook- 
ing, filling  the  jar  with  hot  water  or 
syrup,  placing  the  lid  on  tightly  and 
sterilizing  in  hot  water  or  under  steam 
pressure  for  a  period  of  time  depending 
on  the  kind  of  product  to  be  canned  and 
whether  hot  water  or  compressed  steam 
is  used.  The  color  and  flavor  of  most 
vegetables  is  improved  by  plunging  them 
into  hot  water  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes  and  then  immediately  into  and 
out  of  cold  water  before  packing  in  the 
jars.  Full  directions  for  this  method  of 
canning  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Otis  E.  Hall,  state  club  leader,  extension 
division,  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  No  one  who  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  splendid  ex- 
hibit or  the  canning  shown  in  the  cul- 
inary department  can  doubt  that  the 
method  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  one. 

Canning  demonstrations  were  given  by 
the  mother-daughter  canning  clubs  each 
day  in  the  People's  Pavilion. 


Work  of  Woman  Farmers 

The  Kansas  branch  of  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
had  a  booth  in  the  agricultural  building 
during  the  fair  at  Topeka,  in  charge  of 


Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon  of  Topeka,  state 
president.  The  vice-president  of  the  as- 
sociation is  Miss  McEdna  Corbet,  who 
has  recently  volunteered  for  war  work 
in  France;  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Ella  Brill 
Nelson,  of  Topeka;  and  the  treasurer, 
Miss  Louise  Krigbaum,  who  lives  on  a 
farm  near  Topeka.  Everything  shown  in 
this  booth  had  been  produced  by  Kansas 
women. 

Among  the  garden  products  displayed 
were  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  cabbage,  beets, 
asparagus,  squashes,  potatoes,  peppers, 
carrots,  ever-bearing  strawberries,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  and  flowers  of  various 
kinds. 

A  model  farmhouse  with  well-arranged 
grounds,  planned  by  Mrs.  Saxon,  formed 
a  part  of  this  exhibit.  Moss  was  used 
for  grass,  and  tiny  trees  and  vines  ap- 
peared here  and  there,  while  walks  were 
laid  in  sand.  Green  twigs  with  bits  of 
pink  paper  to  represent  blossoms  were 
cleverly  used  to  simulate  roses  climbing 
over  the  back  porch.  A  fountain  and 
lake  in  the  foreground,  and  a  swing  with 
small  dolls  to  represent  those  living  in 
the  home,  pleased  the  children  and  gave 
to  the  older  ones  an  attractive  picture 
of  farm  life. 

The  largest  exhibit  by  any  one  farm 
woman  was  that  of  Miss  Lucretia  Camp- 
bell of  Meadows  Farm,  Humboldt,  Kan- 
sas, who  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  association.  In  addition  to 
garden  products  she  showed  medicinal 
herbs,  persimmons,  pawpaws,  and  exhib- 
its of  wheat  and  corn  that  would  have 
made  a  creditable  showing  in  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  exhibit.  Rabbit,  squir- 
rel, raccoon,  and  skunk  pelts  were  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibit  from  this  farm,  the 
animals  having  been  shot  in  the  wood- 
land and  the  hides  tanned  by  Miss 
Campbell.  A  sample  of  crude  oil  from 
the  well  on  the  farm  was  also  shown. 

La  Rest  Park  is  a  natural  wooded 
park  on  the  farm.  Miss  Campbell  had 
a  picture  of  one  elm  tree  which  meas- 
ures twenty-five  feet  around  the  base. 
She  is  planning  to  build  in  this  park  a 
home  for  soldier  boys  when  they  return, 
a  place  where  some  of  those  who  have 
no  homes  of  their  own  can  come  to  rest 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 


Prize  Oatmeal  Bread 

It  seems  to  us  that  oatmeal  makes  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  wheat  substi- 
tutes for  use  in  bread.  The  bread  is 
more  moist  than  when  made  entirely 
with  wheat  flour,  and  the  nutty  flavor 
of  the  oats  is  a  distinct  improvement  in 
the  taste,  in  our  opinion.  The  color,  of 
course,  is  a  little  darker  than  that  of 
bread  made  wholly  of  wheat  flour. 

While  attending  the  Topeka  fair,  Mrs. 


Theodore  Saxon,  of  Topeka,  who  won 
first  prize  on  oatmeal  bread,  presented 
us  with  a  sandwich  made  from  one  of  her 
oatmeal  loaves.  It  was  so  light  and 
moist  and  of  such  good  flavor  that  we 
begged  her  to  tell  us  her  method  of 
handling  it.  "No."  she  said  in  answer 
to  a  question,  "I  don't  have  time  to 
grind  the  oatmeal;  I  don't  even  have 
time  to  cook  it  before  using  it  in  the 
bread.  I  just  scald  it  in  hot  water,  us- 
ing twice  as  much  hot  water  as  oats. 

"I  pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  oats, 
stir  them  up  well  and  let  them  stand 
until  they  are  cool.  At  the  same  time 
I  put  a  cake  of  yeast  to  soak  in  a  little 
warm  water.  Then  I  boil  two  or  three 
good-sized  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  peel 
them,  rim  through  a  ricer,  and  beat  the 
potatoes  and  oatmeal  together.  When 
the  mixture  is  cool  enough,  I  add  the 
yeast  and  stir  it  thoroughly  through  the 
oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Then  I  add  two 
large  tablespoonfuls  of  sorghum  and  two 
of  fat;  bacon  fryings  is  the  very  best 
kind  of  fat  to  use.  I  usually  measure 
the  sorghum  and  the  fat  with  the  large 
spoon  I  use  for  mixing,  so  it  is  really 
more  than  an  ordinary  tablespoonful. 
Then  I  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
enough  wheat  flour  to  make  a  good  bat- 
ter and  set  it  to  raise  over  night  or 
until  light,  if  I  start  it  in  the  morning, 

"When  light,  I  work  in  enough  wheat 
flour  to  make  it  stiff,  adding  flour  until 
it  will  take  no  more,  and  let  it  rise  until 
twice  its  bulk.  Then  it  is  ready  to  be 
made  out  into  loaves  or  light  rolls. 
When  it  has  risen  to  twice  its  bulk  in 
the  pans,  I  put  it  into  a  cold  oven  and 
start  the  fire,  letting  it  rise  as  the  oven 
heats.  Of  course  one  could  not  do  this 
with  bread  made  entirely  from  wheat 
flour,  but  the  oatmeal  bread  will  not  get 
too  light,  if  the  oven  is  heated  as  rap- 
idly as  usual.  It  should  be  baked  for 
at  least  an  hour,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
done.  This  will  keep  for  a  week  with- 
out drying  out." 


Girls  Make  War  Bread 

Only  war  breads,  made  by  bona  fide 
bread  club  members  according  to  instruc- 
tions sent  to  the  bread  club  girls  from 
the  Agricultural  College,  were  awarded 
bread  club  prizes.    The  awards  follow: 

Liberty  Muffins — 1,  Hazel  Gray;  2.  Mildred 
Musser:  3,  Irene  McCafferty,  Oskaloosa; 
Clara  Muniair,  Greeley,  and  Elsie  Marshall, 
Bonner  Springs. 

Oatmeal  Muffins — 1,  Antoinette  Hammerll; 
2,  Frances  Doupnek,  Agenda;  3,  Louise 
Gliek,  Gladys  Wright,  and  Christine  Wolken. 

Cornmeal  Muffins — 1.  Agnes  Wolken,  Scl- 
pio;  2,  Helen  Berry,  Jewell;  3,  Velma  Den- 
nis, Oskaloosa;  Gertrude  Ganger,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Arleen  Glick,  Jewell  City. 

Corn  Dodgers — 1,  Dorothy  Boosins,  Kln- 
caid;  2,  Orvilla  Rogge:  3,  Esther  Warden. 

Best  Loaf  of  Corn  Bread — 1.  Edith  New- 
banks;  2,  Helen  Wenzel,  Leavenworth:  3, 
Marjorie  Greve,  Matilda  Schwegmann,  Scl- 
pio,  and  Gladys  Hannah  Wright,  Michigan 
Valley. 

Best  Loaf  of  Boston  Brown  Bread — 1, 
Margaret  Griffith.  Emporia;  2,  Helen  Tim- 
mons,  Bonner  Springs;  3,  Addie  Scruggs  and 
Inez  Gromley,  Chanute. 

For  the  best  war  bread  collection,  con- 
sisting of  any  three  of  the  above-men- 
tioned breads,  prizes  of  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2 
and  $1  were  offered.  Hilda  Schneider, 
of  Richmond,  won  first  place  on  an  ex- 
hibit of  rye  bread,  oatmeal  muffins,  and 
cornmeal  muffins.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mary  Chilcote  on  corn  bread,  corn 
dodgers,  and  liberty  muffins;  the  third  to 
Marjorie  Greve  on  corn  muffins,  oatmeal 
muffins,  and  corn  bread;  the  fourth  to 
Blanche  Emery  on  Boston  brown  bread, 
corn  bread,  and  corn  muffins,  and  the 
fifth  to  Christine  Wolken  on  cornmeal 
muffins,  oatmeal  muffins,  and  rye  bread. 

A  special  prize  of  $25  carrying  with 
it  bread  club  honors,  offered  to  the 
bread  club  group  making  the  best  show- 
ing at  the  fair,  was  awarded  to  the 
Jewell  City  Bread  Club.  This  club  of 
nine  members  sent  in  an  exhibit  of 
twenty-six  plates  of  bread  of  various 
kinds. 


A  piece  of  simple  schoolroom  strategy 
which  might  also  prove  helpful  in  the 
home  is  the  keeping  of  a  small  cake  of 
scented  soap  in  the  soap  dish.  The  odor 
is  so  pleasing  to  the  little  ones  that  it 
sometimes  occurs  to  them  to  wash  with- 
out waiting  to  be  told. 


Forcing  a  pro-German  to  kiss  the 
American  flag  may  be  good  discipline  for 
him,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  compliment  to 
the  flag  and  a  very  cheap  triumph  for 
us. — The  Youth's  Companion. 


Rainfall  of  August,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


f  I  ^HE  rainfall  of  August  was  below  normal  in  all  parts  of  Kansas  ex- 
cept here  and  there  where  there  were  heavy  local  downpours.  It 
was  the  third  consecutive  dry  month  and,  while  the  rainfall  was  not 
the  least  on  record  for  August,  it  was  totally  inadequate,  even  for  current 
needs.  Corn  was  promising  when  the  month  began,  but  the  intense  heat 
and  lack  of  moisture  damaged  it  severely.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
crop  was  considered  a  total  failure  in  many  counties  and  poor  elsewhere, 
except  in  the  few  places  that  were  favored  with  local  rains.  Pastures  were 
burned  bare  and  alfalfa  stopped  growing.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
and  in  some  of  the  central  counties  stock  water  was  as  scarce  as  it  ever 
had  been  before. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


XCK  again  we  call  attention  to  the 
matter  of  treating  seed  wheat  for 
smut.  Formaldehyde  costs  about 
75  cents  a  pint  and  one  pint  will 
treat  from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  of 
grain.  It  will  take  two  men  not  to 
exceed  an  hour's  time  to  treat  this 
amount.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  fig- 
ured out  that  the  cost  will  not  exceed 
two  cents  an  acre.  Specialists  who  have 
been  investigating  the  situation  in  Kan- 
sas find  that  probably  not  over  5  per 
cent  of  the  seed  wheat  in  Kansas  is 
treated.  Of  course  smut  is  not  equally 
serious  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  No 
area  has  been  found,  however,  entirely 
free  from  smut,  and  a  single  smutted 
head  this  year  may  mean  twenty  next 
year. 

A  smut  survey  was  made  of  the  whole 
state  of  Kansas  during  June  and  July 
this  year  by  specialists  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  our  own  experi- 
ment station.  They  found  occasional 
fields  containing  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
of  smutted  heads,  and  many  fields  show- 
ing from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  smut. 
Eoughly  estimating  the  prevalence  of 
smut  throughout  the  state,  they  report 
that  the  average  is  probably  not  far 
from  4  per  cent.  Even  with  a  minimum 
of  2  per  cent  of  smut,  it  would  mean 
that  on  two-dollar  wheat  four  cents  a 
bushel  is  wasted.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  loss  of  grain  by  reason  of  the 
destructive  action  of  the  smut,  it  is 
docked  on  the  market,  the  estimated  loss 
from  this  cause  based  on  an  average 
yield  in  Kansas  of  twelve  bushels  to  the 
acre  being  figured  at  48  cents  to  the 
acre.  At  this  rate,  point  out  the  inves- 
tigators, the  actual  loss  from  smut  alone 
on  four  acres  would  be  sufficient  to  seed 
one  acre.  Of  the  100 ,000,000 -bushel 
wheat  crop  of  Kansas  this  year,  the 
total  loss  to  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
2  per  cent  smut  is  2,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  —  $4,000,000  —  or  about  1,700,000 
barrels  of  flour.  We  have  talked  with 
some  of  the  men  making  these  investi- 
gations, and  they  state  that  these  fig- 
ures are  extremely  conservative;  in  fact 
some  of  them  feel  quite  sure  that  this 
estimated  loss  could  be  doubled  and  still 
not  exceed  the  actual  facts. 

The  losses  to  the  individual  farmer 
may  seem  small.  In  fact,  unless  the 
infestation  is  very  serious  they  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  entirely.  It  is  a  loss 
that  is  progressive  and  steps  should  by 
all  means  be  taken  to  prevent  Kansas 
wheat  from  general  smut  infestation.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  Kansas  hard 
winter  wheat  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  country,  but  the  presence  of  smat 
tends  to  reduce  its  quality,  and  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  results  in  actual  losses 
that  in  the  aggregate  are  enormous.  We 
have  referred  several  times  to  the 
methods  of  smut  treatment  and  would 
again  urge  that  all  seed  not  positively 
known  to  be  free  from  smut  be  treated 
before  planting  this  fall.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  do  this,  refer  to  Kansas 
Farmer  of  September  14.  in  which  the 
method  is  described  in  detail,  or  call 
your  county  agent. 


Farms  for  Returned  Soldiers 

Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  been  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  our  soldiers  will  be  com- 
ing back  to  civilian  occupations,  and  as 
a  result  of  his  study  of  the  problems 
presented  announces  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  program  looking  to  providing 
farms  for  returned  soldiers  has  been 
given  into  the  hands  of  A.  P.  Davis, 
director  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  who  will  have  charge 
•f  the  work  and  with  whom  will  be 
associated  Elwood  Meade,  H.  T.  Cory 
and  Frank  W.  Hanna.  In  speaking  of 
lis  plans,  Mr.  Lane  says: 

"We  can  have  a  job  at  good  pay  for 
every  soldier  who  returns  from  France 
if  Congress  will  give  us  the  financial 
support  needed.  And  while  at  work  the 
soldier  can  be  making  a  home  for  him- 
self for  which  he  can  pay  the  Govern- 
ment in  forty  years'  time.  This  plan 
las  received  the  indorsement  of  so  large 
a  percentage  of  Congress  and  the  press 
of  the  country  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
probable  program;  it  certainly  is  a  prac- 
ticable one.  We  have  but  $200,000  now 
for  preliminary  surveys  and  reports,  but 


this  will  be  increased  undoubtedly  by 
the  incoming  Congress.  There  is  enough 
waste  and  undeveloped  land  in  this 
country  to  give  every  soldier  a  farm, 
but  of  course  no  such  program  is  con- 
templated, because  all  would  not  want 
farms." 


Importance  of  Club  Work 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  as  eon- 
ducted  in  our  state  through  the  agency 
of  our  agricultural  college  and  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  farm  bureaus  is 
claiming  more  attention  each  year. 
There  are  people,  however,  who  still 
think  that  this  work  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, either  educationally  or  financially. 
Anyone  who  would  make  a  careful  study 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  even  in 
one  state  or  by  single  clubs  such  as 
have  been  demonstrating  their  work  at 
our  big  fairs  would  be  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  club  work  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future,  since 
these  young  people  are  in  a  short  time 
to  become  the  men  and  women  who  will 
carry  on  our  industries.  In  the  South, 
where  club  work  has  been  more  widely 
developed  perhaps  than  in  the  North,  the 
records  for  1917  show  that  115,745  boys 
were  enrolled  in  the  various  agricultural 
activities  and  they  produced  food  and 
feed  valued  at  over  four  million  dollars. 
These  figures  are  for  fourteen  southern 
states,  excepting  Alabama. 


Farm  Bureau  Industry 

A  Pottawatomie  County  reader  asks 
if  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
"Federal  Farm  Bureau"  about  which  we 
wrote  in  our  issue  of  August  17,  and  the 
county  farm  bureau  which  they  are  now 
attempting  to  organize  in  that  county. 
This  reader  says  he  has  been  asked  to 
solicit  memberships  in  the  bureau,  but 
wants  to  be  sure  it  is  all  right  before 
doing  so. 

Those  who  carefully  read  the  article 
referred  to  will  recall  that  the  so-called 


THUESDAY  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair 
held  in  Hutchinson  last  week  was 
J  cattlemen's  day.  The  Kansas 
Cattlemen's  Association,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the 
state,  had  charge  of  the  program  in  the 
speaker's  tent.  George  Donaldson,  its 
president,  presided.  A  number  of  en- 
thusiastic speeches  were  made  by  live- 
stock men,  the  principal  address  being 
that  of  John  A.  Edwards,  the  well  known 
cattleman  of  Eureka,  who  has  earned 
the  title,  "The  orator  of  the  flint  hills." 

Judging  the  beef  cattle  began  Tues- 
day morning,  and  the  interest  in  pure- 
bred stock  was  shown  by  the  crowds 
gathered  at  the  ringside  to  watch  the 
judges  make  the  awards.  Walter  L. 
Yost,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Klaus  Brothers, 
of  Bendena,  Kansas,  had  dropped  out  of 


"Federal  Farm  Bureau"  is  simply  a  con- 
cern making  and  selling  an  account  book 
to  farmers  at  a  high  price  and  deliber- 
ately using  this  name  because  it  tends 
to  create  the  very  sort  of  confusion 
which  the  inquiry  indicates  is  in  the 
mind  of  our  Pottawatomie  County 
reader.  This  Federal  Farm  Bureau  has 
advertised  extensively,  but  we  stated  in 
this  article  that  it  could  not  buy  a  line 
of  space  in  Kansas  Farmer.  The  farm 
bureau  is  a  nation-wide  organization 
fostered  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  associated  in  the  states 
with  the  agricultural  colleges.  No  farmer 
need  have  any  hesitancy  in  allying  him- 
self with  a  county  farm  bureau,  such 
as  are  being  organized.  In  fact  no  one 
thing  puts  a  farmer  more  definitely  in 
the  ranks  of  the  progressive  forward- 
looking  men  of  his  community  than 
membership  in  a  well  organized  farm 
bureau. 


Gas  in  Silos 

Many  new  silos  have  been  built  in 
Kansas  this  season  and  are  now  being 
filled.  The  question  as  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  dangerous  gas  in  a  newly-filled 
silo  is  again  being  raised.  Carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  a  gas  much  heavier  than 
air,  is  a  product  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  green  material  packed 
in  a  silo.  It  may  accumulate  in  dan- 
gerous quantities  immediately  following 
filling  or  when  the  silo  is  left  over  night 
if  then? 'is  not  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Pit  silos  are  more  apt  to  become  dan- 
gerous than  above-ground  silos  because 
they  have  no  doors  on  the  sides  through 
which  the  gas  can  escape.  In  windy 
weather  the  suction  of  the  air  moving 
rapidly  across  the  top  of  the  silo  will 
probably  keep  up  enough  agitation  to 
prevent  gas  from  settling  over  the  silage, 
but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  par- 
ticularly while  the  filling  is  under  way, 
the  possibility  of  gas  collecting  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  dangerous  to  those 


the  Hereford  contestants,  as  they  had 
met  the  previous  week  at  Topeka,  and 
W.  I.  Bowman  &  Company,  of  Ness  City, 
took  their  places.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  the  awards,  notably  the  win- 
ning of  the  grand  championship  on  fe- 
males by  Robert  Hazlett,  of  El  Dorado, 
on  his  two-year-old  heifer,  Yerba  Santa, 
and  the  grand  championship  on  bulls  on 
Bocaldo  11th. 

In  the  Angus  breed  the  showing  was 
made  by  Oklahoma  breeders  with  the 
exception  of  the  two-year- old  bull  shown 
by  Emil  Hedstrom,  of  Lost  Springs, 
Kansas.  If  this  young  bull  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  kind  of  Angus  cattle 
raised  by  Mr.  Hedstrom,  he  has  a  herd 
of  which  to  be  proud.  Myra  of  Topeka. 
the  grand  champion  Angus  female,  has 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


going  into  the  silo.  Anything  that  will 
start  the  air  to  moving  will  remove  the 
danger.  On  starting  work  after  the  silo 
has  been  left  over  night  or  for  a  day 
or  so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  blower 
for  a  few  minutes  before  going  into  the 
pit.  Throwing  down  a  few  bundles  of 
fodder  will  start  the  air  in  motion.  A 
test  can  be  made  by  lowering  a  lighted 
lantern  into  the  pit  or  silo.  If  the  light 
burns,  the  silo  is  safe. 


Report  Unfair  Feed  Prices 

J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  nu- 
merous complaints  come  to  him  as  to 
the  different  prices  charged  by  dealers 
in  various  localities  in  the  state  for  mill- 
ing by-products,  as  bran  and  shorts.  In 
some  cases  the  spread  between  points  in 
a  single  county  amounts  to  50  cents  a 
hundred.  The  State  Food  Administrator 
says  this  is  too  much  and  that  all  com- 
plaints of  this  character  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  County  Food  Administrator 
and  they  will  be  promptly  investigated 
and  rectified  wherever  the  charges  are 
too  high  according  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Food  Administration. 
Parties  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
prices  they  are  required  to  pay  for  bran 
and  shorts  should  promptly  take  the 
matter  up  as  indicated,  with  the  Food 
Administrator. 


Do  Fertilizers  Ripen  Crops? 

Many  fertilizer  men  as  well  as  our 
agricultural  college  men  and  experiment 
station  men  say  that  commercial  fer- 
tilizers hasten  the  ripening  of  crops. 
Last  year  certain  farmers  who  used  fer- 
tilizers on  their  corn  stated  that  the  fer- 
tilized corn  ripened  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  unfertilized  corn 
and  that  they  secured  their  seed  corn 
from  their  own  field  while  their  neigh- 
bors who  used  no  fertilizer  had  no  seed 
corn  ripe  enough  to  plant.  If  fertilizer 
does  ripen  the  crop  in  this  way,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  good  thing  to  say  for  fer- 
tilizers. To  have  ripe  seed  corn  or  to- 
know  that  your  crops  will  really  ripen 
is  a  great  satisfaction,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  profit  side  of  the  question. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex- 
perience along  this  line,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  tell  us  about  it. 


Agree  on  Cottonseed  Prices 

Organized  cotton  seed  producers  have 
agreed  with  the  Food  Administration  in 
its  plan  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton 
seed  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  of 
last  year.  This  was  outlined  in  some 
detail  in  Kansas  Farmer  of  September 
14,  the  statement  being  made  that  the 
Food  Administration  had  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cattlemen  to  consult  on  the 
matter. 

Differentials  have  now  been  fixed  for 
crushing  seed  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
cost  and  the  regulated  profit  of  last 
year  plus  the  increased  cost  imposed  by 
change  in  labor,  transportation,  and  sup- 
plies. This  will  mean  that  the  price  of 
cottonseed  meal  will  average  about  three 
dollars  a  ton  higher  than  last  year.  The 
Food  Administration  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  stabilization  of  cottonseed 
prices  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
speculation.  The  details  of  the  prices 
assessed  to  local  zones  will  be  issued  by 
the  federal  >'ood  administrators  in  the 
various  states. 

Liberty  Loan  Slogans 

Tjet  all  get  on  the  bond  wagon. 
Be  one  of  the  millions  to  lend  the 
billions. 

Dig  up  the  coin  and  bury  the  Hun. 
Buy  bonds  before  its  "verboten." 
Tdle  dollars  are  pro-German. 
Put  the  "pay"  into  patriotism. 
Bonds  speak  louder  than  words. 
If  you. can't  fight,  your  money  can. 
Freemen  buy  bonds';  slaves  wear  them. 

Gas  Masks  for  Horses 

The  War  Department  has  just  an- 
nounced that  approximately  five  thou- 
sand gas  masks  for  horses  are  being 
turned  out  daily  by  the  Gas  Defense 
Service  and  that  they  are  being  shipped 
at  once  to  France  for  the  equipment  of 
every  horse  attached  To  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. — Rider  and  Driver. 
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the  distinction  of  being  dropped  in  To- 
peka  during  the  fair  three  years  ago, 
her  mother,  Myra  of  Rosemere,  being  the 
grand  champion  female  that  year.  This 
heifer  was  grand  champion  female  at 
Topeka  last  year  and  junior  champion 
at  Hutchinson. 

The  Shorthorn  show  was  made  by 
Kansas  breeders  and  two  herds  from 
Iowa.  The  bull  championship  went  to 
the  Iowa  herds,  as  did  also  the  junior 
and  grand  championship  females.  Crys- 
tal Maid,  the  aged  cow  shown  by  A.  L. 
Harris,  of  Osage  City,  Kansas,  was  the 
senior  champion  cow.  H.  H.  Holmes  won 
first  in  class  on  Count  Valentine,  senior 
yearling  bull,  and  first  on  Lady  Su- 
preme in  the  senior  heifer  class. 

In  the  fat  steer  classes  the  showing 
was  made  principally  by  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Kansas.  Jimmie,  a 
pure-bred  Hereford  steer  shown  by  the 
college,  was  made  champion.  The  beef 
cattle  awards  follow: 

SHORTHORNS. 

Exhibitors  —  A.  L.  Harris,  Osage  City, 
Kansas;  H.  H.  Holmes,  Topeka,  Kansas; 
John  Regier,  Whitewater,  Kansas;  H.  E. 
Gaedert,  Buhler,  Kansas;  William  Heikle- 
man,  Elwood,  Iowa;  W.  E.  Prltchard,  Wal- 
nut, Iowa. 

Judge — John  Tomson,  Dover,  Kansas. 

Aged  Bulls  (two  shown) — 1,  Herkleman 
on  Cumberland  Standard;  2,  Holmes  on  Vis- 
count Standard. 

No  two-year-old  bulls  shown. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull  (three  shown)  —  1. 
Holmes  on  Count  Valentine;  2,  Herkleman; 
3,  Gaedert. 

Junior  Yearling  Bull  (three  shown) — 1, 
Regier  on  A.  I*  Cumberland;  2,  Holmes;  3, 
Gaedert.  ■  ■  ' 

Senior  Bull  Calf  (six  shown) — 1  and  2. 
Prltchard  on  Select  Dale  and  Captain  Clar- 
ion; 3,  Holmes;  4,  Herkleman. 

Junior  Bull  Calf  (five  shown) — 1,  Prltch- 
ard; 2,  Herkleman;  3,  Holmes;  4,  Regier, 
5,  Harris. 

Senior  Champion  Bull  —  Herkleman  on 
Cumberland  Standard. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Prltch- 
ard on  Select  Dale. 

Aged  Cows  (four  shown) — 1,  Harris  on 
Crystal  Maid;  2,  Regier;  3,  Gaedert;  4, 
Harris.  .  _  , 

Two-year-old  Cow   (one  shown) — Holmes. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer  (three  shown) — 1, 
Pritchard  on  Lady  Susan;  2  and  3,  Harris. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer  (five  shown)  — 1 
and  2,  Pritchard;  3,  Herkleman;  4,  Holmes 
;5,  Harris.  ,        ,  , 

Senior  Heifer  Calf  (eight  shown)— 1, 
Holmes  on  Lady  Supreme;  2  and  3,  Pritch- 
ard; 4,  Holmes;  5,  Herkleman. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf  (seven  shown) — 1,  Her- 
kleman; 2.  Holmes;  3,  Pritchard;  4,  Harris; 
5,  Holmes.  _  , 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Harris  on  Crystal 
Maid.  „ 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Female — 
Pritchard  on  Lady  Susan. 

Aged  Herds — 1,  Holmes,  without  compe- 
tition. „  , 

Young  Herds — 1,  Pritchard;  2,  Holmes. 

Calf  Herd  (five  shown) — 1,  Pritchard;  2, 
Herkleman;  3,  Holmes. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  2,  Pritchard;   3,  Her- 
kleman;  4,  Holmes;   5,  Regier. 
...   Produce   of   Cow — 1   and    2,   Pritchard;  3 
and  6,  Holmes;  4,  Herkleman. 

GALLOWAYS. 

All  awards  in  Galloway  classes  went  to 
H.  Croft,  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  without 
competition. 

HEREFORDS. 

Exhibitors — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness 
City,  Kansas;  W.  J.  Brown,  Fall  River, 
Kansas;  Wallace  and  E.  G.  Good,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  R.  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado,  Kan- 
sas; Carl  Miller,  Belvue,  Kansas;  C.  M.  Lar- 
ger! t  &  Sons,  Merkel,  Texas;  S.  J.  &  J.  E. 
Turner,  Lees  Summit,  Missouri. 

Judge — William  Burrelton,  Kansas  City. 

Sixty-four  cattle  entered  and  shown. 

Aged  Bulls — None  shown. 

Two-year-old  1  Bulls  (three  shown)  — 1, 
Largent  on  Prince  Fairfax;  2,  Miller  on 
Woodford  7th;  3,  Bowman  on  Generous 
Leader. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls  (five  shown) — 1, 
Good  on  Good  Donald  3d;  2  and  5,  Largent; 

3,  Hazlett  on  Beau  Baltimore  25th;  4,  Brown 
on  Leon  Rupert. 

Junior  Yearling  Bulls  (seven  shown  > — 1, 
Hazlett  on  Bocaldo  11th;  2  and  f-,  Turner; 
J,  Largent;  4,  Hazlett. 

Senior  Bull  Calves  (eight  shown) — 1.  Lar- 
gent on  Kinzer  Fairfax;  2,  Hazlett  on  Pub- 
lican 7th;  3,  Good;  4  and  5,  Turner. 

Junior  Bull  Calves  (five  shown) — 1,  Lar- 
gent; 2,  Good;  3,  Miller  on  Echo  Lad  109th; 

4,  Brown  on  Fred  Rupert;  5,  Miller  on 
Echo  Lad  178th. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Largent  on  Prince 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Hazlett 
On  Bocaldo  11th. 

Aged  Cows  (three  shown) — 1  and  2,  Lar- 
gent on  Rosa  Britisher  and  Beauty  Fairfax; 
3,  Bowman  on  Miss  Pearl. 

Two-year-old  Heifers  (four  shown) — 1, 
Hazlett  on  Yerba  Santa;  2,  Largent;  3,  Good: 
4  and  5,  Bowman, 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers  (four  shown  —  1 
and  2,  Hazlett  on  Bloss  16th  and  Ozuma;  3, 
Largent;  4,  Bowman. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifers  (five  shown) — 1, 
Largent;  2  and  4,  Good;  3,  Hazlett;  5,  Brown. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves  (eleven  shown)— 1 
and  3,  Largent;  2  and  5,  Hazlett;  4,  Miller. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves  (six  shown) — 1,  Tur- 
ner; 2,  Largent;  3,  Hazlett;  4,  Brown;  5, 
Miller. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Hazlett 
On  Yerba  Santa. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Hazlett  on  Bloss 
16th. 

ANGUS. 

Exhibitors  —  L.  R.  Kershaw,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma;  J.  C.  Simpson,  Eufala,  Okla- 
homa; Emil  Hedstrom,  Lost  Springs,  Kan- 
sas. 

Judge — James  McClung,  Indlanola,  Neb. 

Aged  Bulls  (two  shown) — 1,  Simpson  on 
Laddie  of  Rosemere;  2,  Kershaw  on  Elm- 
land  Herman. 

Two-year-old  Bulls  (three  shown) — 1,  Ker- 
shaw on  Plowman:  2,  Hedstrom  on  Brome 
Ridge  Browser;  3,  Simpson. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls  (two  shown) — 1, 
Kershaw  on  Royal  Black  Eston;  2,  Simpson 
on  Black  Cap  Brigham. 

Junior  Yearling  (one  shown) — 1,  Kershaw. 

Senior  Calves  (two  shown) — 1,  Simpson  on 
Eston  of  Elm  Hill;  2,  Kershaw  on  Muskogee 
Blackbird. 


Junior  Calves  (three  shown) — 1,  Kershaw; 
2,  Kershaw;  3,  Simpson. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Ker- 
shaw on  Plowman. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Kershaw  on  Mus- 
kogee 81st. 

Aged  Cows  (two  shown) — 1,  Simpson  on 
Myra  of  Rosemere;  2,  Kershaw  on  Twin- 
burn  Pride  Bth. 

Two-year-old  Cows  (two  shown) — 1,  Simp- 
son on  Myra  of  Topeka;  2,  Kershaw. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifers  (two  shown) — 1, 
Kershaw;  2,  Simpson. 

Junior  Yearlings  (three  shown) — 1  and  3, 
Simpson;  2,  Kershaw. 

Senior  Calves  (three  shown) — 1  and  2, 
Kershaw;  3,  Simpson. 

Junior  Calves  (four  shown)  — 1  and  4, 
Simpson;  2  and  3,  Kershaw. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Simp- 
son on  Myra  of  Topeka. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Kershaw  on  Mus- 
kogee May  6th. 

Aged  Herds — 1,  Kershaw:  2.  Simpson. 

Young  Herd — Kershaw. 

Calf  Herds — 1  and  2,  Kershaw. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  3,  Kershaw  on  Black 
Emerson  and  Inverne  of  Rosemere;  2,  Simp- 
son on  Black  Eston  3d. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1  and  2,  Kershaw;  3  and 
4,  Simpson. 


Draft  Horses  at  State  Fair 

The  showing  of  draft  horses  at  the 
Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson  was 
made  entirely  by  Kansas  breeders,  with 
the  exception  of  Howell  &  Son,  of  Paris, 
Missouri,  in  the  Percherons.  Every  ex- 
hibitor was  a  farmer  breeder.  Howell  & 
Son  won  the  grand  championship  in  fe- 
males on  their  two-year-old  mare,  Molly. 
The  Gossard  Breeding  Farms  won  the 
senior  grand  championship  on  stallions 
with  Kapitaine.  A.  P.  Loomis,  Diamond 
Springs,  had  the  reserve  stallion  cham- 
pion, Kaption.  The  Belgian  exhibit  was 
made  by  David  Cooper,  of  Freeport,  and 
Rolla  Persinger,  of  Little  River.  The 
awards  follow: 

PERCHERONS. 

Exhibitors — Gossard  Breeding  Farms,  Tu- 
ron,  Kansas;  Cantwell  Bros.,  Sterling,  Kan- 
sas; Rolla  Persinger,  Little  River,  Kansas; 
George  Burk,.  Little  River,  Kansas;  J.  A. 
Cowdry,  Lyons,  Kansas;  H.  N.  Holdeman. 
Meade,  Kansas;  A.  P.  Loomis,  Diamond 
Springs,  Kansas;  Howell  &  Son,  P°ris,  Mis- 
souri; D.  F.  McAlister,  Topeka,  .sas. 

Judge — Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell.  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Aged  Stallion  (twelve  shown) — 1,  Gossard 
on  Kapitaine;  2,  Cantwell;  3,  Gossard;  4. 
Persinger. 

Three-year-old  Stallions  (two  shown) — 1, 
Howells  on  Rocule;  2,  Holdeman. 

Two-year-old  Stallion  (one  shown) — 1, 
Loomis  on  Kaption. 

Yearling  Stallion  (five  shown) — 1  and  4, 
McAlister  on  Lynn  and  Daylo;  2,  Gossard 
on  Gaudet;  3,  Loomis  on  Darco. 

Stallion  Foal  (three  shown) — 1,  Gossard; 
2,  Howell:  3,  Holdeman. 

Grand  Champion  Stallion  —  Gossard  on 
Kapitaine. 

Reserve  .  Champion  Stallion — Loomis  on 
Kaption. 

Group  of  Five  Stallions — 1,  Go»sard;  2, 
Holdeman. 

Aged  Mare  (seven  shown) — 1,  Loomis  on 
.Tugale;  2  and  4,  Gossard;  3,  McAlister. 

Three-year-old  Mare  (two  shown)  — 1, 
Loomis  on  Francine;   2,  Gossard. 

Two-year-old  Mare  (six  shown) — 1,  Howell 
on  Molly;  2,  Loomis;  3,  McAlister;  4,  Howell. 

Yearling  Mare  (four  shown) — 1,  McAlis- 
ter; 2  and  3,  Gossard;  4,  Holdeman. 

Filly  Foal — 1  and  2,  McAlister;  3,  Cant- 
well; 4,  Howell. 

Grand  Champion  Mare — Howell  on  Molly. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Loomis;  2,  McAlister;  3, 
Holdeman. 

Produce  of  Mare — 1,  Loomis;  2,  McAlis- 
ter; 3  and  4,  Howell. 

BELGIANS. 

Exhibitors — David  Cooper,  Freeport.  Kan- 
sas; Rolla  Persinger,  Little  River,  Kansas. 

Judge — A.  P.  Loomis,  Diamond  Springs, 
Kansas. 

Aged  Stallion — 1  and  2,  Cooper;  3,  Per- 
singer. 

Cooper  filled  all  other  classes  for  first 
places. 


Farm  Labor  Classification 

A  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board,  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  put  into  deferred  classification 
such  persons  in  the  new  draft  as  are 
necessary  in  agriculture,  industry  and 
other  occupations.  Three  advisers  are  to 
be  associated  with  each  district  draft 
board  to  present  facts  relative  to  the 
supply  of  necessary  workers  in  these 
three  occupational  groups.  The  agricul- 
ture advisers  will  be  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  will 
gather  accurate  facts  regarding  the  re- 
quirements of  agriculture  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  workers  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. They  should  have  facts  also  as 
to  the  requirements  for  such  classes  in 
other  districts  in  order  that  workers  not 
sufficiently  necessary  in  one  district  to 
entitle  them  to  deferred  classification 
may  have  opportunity  to  go  to  other 
districts  in  which  they  are  needed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  each  county 
agent  asking  him  to  furnish  reliable  in- 
formation at  once  relative  to  the  farm- 
labor  needs  in  his  county.  The  ques- 
tionnaire is  to  be  duplicated,  one  copy 
going  to  the  state  farm-help  specialist 
and  one  returned  to  the  department. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  un- 
dertake, both  directly  and  through  the 
state  farm-help  specialist,  to  keep  each 
district  adviser  informed  as  to  the  needs 
of  necessary  farm  workers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  information  called 
for  is  to  assist  the  district  draft  boards 
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in  keeping  in  agriculture  the  (a)  "neces- 
sary skilled  farm  laborer  in  necessary 
agricultural  enterprise"  (Deferred  Class 
II);  (b)  "necessary  assistant,  associate, 
or  hired  manager  of  necessary  agricul- 
tural enterprise"  (Deferred  Class  III); 
(c)  "necessary  sole  managing,  controll- 
ing or  directing  head  of  necessary  agri- 
cultural enterprise"  (Deferred  Class  IV). 

What  the  draft  boards  desire  are  the 
facts  as  to  necessary  skilled  workers. 
The  unskilled  workers  apparently  are 
not  to  be  considered  for  deferred  classi- 
fication; they  are  regarded  as  more  im- 
portant for  the  army  than  for  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  Necessary  skilled 
farm  laborers  should  not  be  confused 
with  inexperienced  help  that,  with  a 
little  training,  can  do  fairly  well  at  some 
kinds  of  farm  work. 

A  "skilled  farm  laborer"  has  been  de- 
fined by  one  authority  as  "one  who  has 
the  strength,  intelligence  and  experience 
to  perform  acceptably  the  ordinary  farm 
operations  of  the  district,  community  or 
farm  concerned,  whether  in  fields, 
ranches,  orchards  or  barns."  This  defini- 
tion is  merely  suggested  as  a  guide.  The 
draft  boards  may  have  still  other  stand- 
ards. 

A  further  suggestion  may  be  made 
with  reference  to  "necessary"  as  applied 
to  skilled  laborers.  Presumably  the 
amount  of  skilled  labor  that  may  be 
regarded  as  "necessary"  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  war  program  —  some- 
thing more  than  a  normal  production  of 
most  farm  products.  Pertinent  questions 
in  this  connection  therefore  are  such  as : 
"Are  there  sufficient  skilled  workers  to 
produce  the  live  stock,  cereals,  fruits, 
etc.,  required  by  this  program  ?  Do  these 
workers  toil  harder  and  longer  hours? 
Do  some  children,  especially  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  work  regularly  eight 
hours  or  more  ?  Are  the  burdens  of  farm 
women  increased?  In  other  words,  do 
the  farm  people,  responding  to  many 
patriotic  appeals,  make,  as  compared  to 
other  occupational  groups,  a  very  heavy 
draft  upon  their  reserve  strength  and 
upon  their  children?" 


Would  Rather  Be  Americans 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  wheat 
farmer  in  Australia  or  a  corn  grower  in 
Argentina?  The  Food  Administration 
reports  that  nearly  300  million  bushels 
of  wheat  are  stored  in  Australia.  There 
are  no  ships  to  move  it  and  therefore 
no  market  for  it.  The  Government  has 
guaranteed  a  price  of  83  cents  a  bushel 
for  it,  and  the  commonwealth  has  added 
12  cents,  making  a  total  of  95  cents  to 
the  producer.  In  Argentina  there  is  no 
market  for  corn,  and  many  farmers  are 
disposing  of  it  for  fuel  at  40  cents  per 
bushel.  At  that,  however,  it  would  be 
better  to  be  a  farmer  in  Argentina  or 
Australia  than  to  be  one  in  Russia, 
where  the  Germans  would  take  your 
wheat  and  not  even  say  thank  you. 

No,  thanks;  we  are  glad  to  be  Amer- 
icans, and  we  are  not  going  to  get  over 
being  glad,  either. 


Polled  Hereford  Breeders 

A  very  attractive  and  instructive  little 
booklet  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Polled  Hereford  Breeders'  Association, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  breed  is  given  as  well  a3 
other  valuable  information  for  those  in- 
terested in  beef  cattle.  The  revised 
membership  of  the  local  association  has 
also  just  come  from  the  press  and  shows 
Kansas  to  be  one  of  the  leading  states 
in  the  number  of  breeders  represented. 
The  names  and  addresses  are  given  of 
seventy-eight  men  in  the  Kansas  list. 
These  booklets  are  free  for  the  asking. 


A  cartoon  in  the  New  York  World 
shows  the  kaiser  leaning  heavily  on  his 
sword-cane  with  a  look  of  indignant 
worry  on  his  face  while  the  crown  prince 
comes  wobbling  up  to  him  on  a  crutch 
and  a  cane,  bandaged  and  scared,  asking, 
"Who  told  you  there  were  no  Americans 
in  France,  papa?"  The  kaiser  is  abso- 
lutely silent,  which  is  quite  a  difference. 
— Hutchinson  News. 
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The  American  Navy  and  Marines 


T  IS  difficult  to  keep  as  closely  in 
touch  with  the  soldiers  of  the  sea 
as  with  those  on  land,  and  for 
that  reason  most  of  us  fail  to  real- 
ize how  much  we  owe  to  the  American 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  We  should 
remember  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efficiency  of  our  navy  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  our  soldiers  today  would  not  be 
in  the  trenches  in  the  great  numbers  that 
they  are.  Every  ton  of  supplies,  every 
ounce  of  powder,  and  every  pound  of 
shell  for  the  use  of  our  army  in  France 
has  been  placed  in  French  ports  under 
the  protection  of  the  navy.  Every  mer- 
chant ship  tinder  the  American  flag  and 
not  directly  commanded  by  naval  officers 
is  guarded  by  the  navy. 

Our  navy  and  the  Allies  also  command 
the  seas  and  keep  the  Hun  from  invad- 
ing our  land.  The  submarine  patrol  now 
extends  all  the  way  from  the  Irish  Sea 
to  the  Azores,  circles  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
ralter,  and  stretches  far  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Navy  seaplanes  guard  the 
Channel,  and  it  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced that  American  submarines  are 
part  of  the  blockade  which  sooner  or 
later  will  strangle  the  enemy. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  serves 
at  sea  under  its  own  officers,  acting  as 
guards  and  police  for  the  ship,  and  in 
battle  acting  as  riflemen  and  manning 
certain  of  the  smaller  caliber  and  rapid- 
firing  guns.  They  are  also  often  em- 
ployed as  a  landing  force. 

The  Marines  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  They 
were  with  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War. 
They  did  valiant  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  They  went  with  Commodore  Perry 
to  Tripoli.  They  went  to  Cuba  with 
General  Shafter  in  1898,  and  were  of 
great  service  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
hurried  close.  They  were  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
They  put  down  the  rebellious  Cacos  in 
Haiti  and  quelled  an  insurrection  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Now  they  are  in  France 
covering  themselves  and  their  corps  with 
glory.  The  Germans  have  nicknamed 
them  "Devil  dogs." 

A  British  military  observer,  comment- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Marines  after  their  brilliant  exploits  at 
Torcy.  Bouresches,  and  Chateau  Thierry, 
enthusiastically  declared.  "They're  fight- 
ers, every  inch  of  them!" 

In  a  recent  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
of  various  famous  military  organizations, 
a  colonel  of  the  British  army  electrified 
his  hearers  by  making  this  startling  as- 
sertion: "The  best  equipped,  organized, 
and  most  efficient  body  of  its  size  in  the 
world  is  the  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
the  second  best  is  the  Northwest  Cana- 
dian Police,  and  the  third  best  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Constabulary." 

It  was  of  this  body  of  men  that  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  wrote: 

There  isn't  a  job  on  the  top  of  the  earth  the 
beggar  don't  know  how  to  do. 

Tou  can  leave  him  at  night  on  a  bald  man's 
'ead  to  paddle  'is  own  canoe. 


A  French  Schoolgirl's  Letter 

"It  was  only  a  little  river,  almost  a 
brook;  it  was  called  the  Yser.  One 
could  talk  from  one  side  to  the  other 
without  raising  one's  voice,  and  the  birds 
could  fly  over  it  with  one  sweep  of  their 
wings.  And  on  the  two  banks  there  were 
millions  of  men,  the  one  turned  toward . 
the  other,  eye  to  eye.  But  the  distance 
winch  separated  them  was  greater  than 
the  stars  in  the  sky;  it  was  the  distance 
which  separates  right  from  injustice. 

"The  ocean  is  so  vast  that  the  sea  gulls 
do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  During  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  the  great  steam- 
ships of  America,  going  at  full  speed, 
drive  through  the  deep  waters  before  the 
lighthouses  of  France  come  into  view; 
but  from  one  side  to  the  other  hearts 
are  touching."  —  Letter  of  a  French 
schoolgirl  quoted  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  Busy 

"What  does  an  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary do?"  is  often  asked.  His  work 
is  so  varied  that  this  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  in  detail,  but  the  follow- 
ing daily  military  program  which  has 
been  worked  out  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  No.  8 
at  Camp  Funston  gives  a  general  idea 
of  what  is  expected  of  a  "Y"  man  at  an 
army  cantonment: 

Morning — 6:00,  Rise  and  dress;  6:15, 


breakfast;  6:30  to  8:00,  make  bed,  clean 
up  room,  shave,  walk,  read  the  Bible; 
8:00  to  9:00,  staff  devotions  and  busi- 
ness conference;  9:00,  on  the  job,  what- 
ever or  wherever  it  may  be;  12:00,  din- 
ner. 

Afternoon  — 12:30,  One  man  at  the 
desk:  12:30  to  1:30,  recreational  period 
for  balance  of  staff;  1:30,  on  the  job 
again;  5:30  to  6:00,  supper,  depending 
on  the  mess  hour  of  the  individual  sec- 
retaries. 

Evening — 6:30,  One  man  at  the  desk; 
6:30  to  7:00,  recreational  period  for  bal- 
ance of  staff;  7:00,  on  the  job  again; 
9:00,  close  stamp  drawer  and  balance 
cash;  10:00,  close  building;  10:30,  taps 
and  lights  out. 

Sunday — 7:00,  Rise  and  dress,  no  con- 
ference; 9:30,  Bible  classes  in  barracks; 
10:30,  morning  service;  7:00,  Soldiers' 
Christian  League;  8:00,  evening  service. 

These  are  the  ideals  kept  before  the 
members  of  the  staff : 

Each  secretary  to  have  a  religious  in- 
terview with  at  least  one  soldier  every 
day. 

Every  secretary  a  religious  secretary. 

The  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
soldiers  at  all  times. 

A  strict  conformity  with  the  military 
rules  and  a  cheerful  and  courteous  com- 
pliance with  all  military  customs  and 
camp  regulations. 

Every  secretary  boosting  the  work  of 
the  other  secretaries.  Regular  attend- 
ance at  the  daily  building  and  weekly 
general  conferences. 

Each  secretary  will  be  assigned  cer- 
tain definite  hours  for  desk  duty  on  a 
separate  desk  schedule. 

Each  secretary  will  be  given  one  day 
off  every  week,  not  more  than  one  man 
to  be  off  at  any  one  time  (on  separate 
schedule).  i* 

Our  motto — To  win  the  war.  To  build 
up  the  morals  of  the  soldiers  and  thereby 
the  morale  of  the  army. 


Autocracy  Exemplified 

The  difference  between  autocracy  and 
democracy,  between  an  emperor  and 
president,  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  is  symbolized  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters — two  messages  of  condo- 
lence written  to  mothers  who  had  given 
several  sons  in  battle. 

The  first  was  written  recently  by 
Emperor  William,  of  Germany,  to  Frau 
Meter,  of  Delmenhorst-Oldenburg,  who 
had  lost  nine  sons  in  the  war.  Compare 
with  it  the  second  letter,  which  was 
written  by  President  Lincoln  to  Mrs. 
Bixby,  who  lost  five  sons  in  the  Civil 
War.  Would  anyone  but  a  despot  say, 
"gratified?" 

The  kaiser  wrote : 

His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  hears  that  you 
have  sacrificed  nine  sons  in  defense  of  the 
Fatherland  in  the  present  war.  His  Majesty 
is  immensely  gratified  at  the  fact,  and  in 
recognition  is  pleased  to  send  you  his  photo- 
graph, with  frame  and  autograph  signature. 

President  Lincoln  wrote: 

Dear  Madam — I  have  been  shown  in  the 
files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement 
of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  be- 
guile you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. But  I  can  not  refrain  from  ten- 
dering to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement  and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom. 


Colleges  Give  War  Training 

More  than  400  colleges  have  responded 
to  the  War  Department's  call  for  co- 
operation in  training  the  new  branch  of 
the  army,  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  Plans  are  being  made  to  convert 
fraternity  houses  and  dormitories  into 
barracks  for  the  period  of  the  war  to 
meet  this  new  emergency  of  training 
boys  of  eighteen  years  and  over  in  insti- 
tutions used  as  cantonments. 

The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
has  two  branches  —  the  collegiate,  to 
which  men  qualified  by  high-school  grad- 
uation are  eligible,  and  the  vocational 
section,  to  which  grammar-school  grad- 
uates are  eligible.  Recruits  will  be  pro- 
cured by  voluntary  induction.  Student- 
soldiers  will  not  be  in  a  deferred  class, 
but  will  be  on  active  duty  and  on  pri- 
vate's pay. 


U "INDUE  anxiety  has  been  expressed 
by  a  good  many  writers  because 
 I  of  the  slaughter  of  dairy  cows 

over  the  country.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  this,  it  being 
contended  that  it  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  future  of  the  dairy  business.  The 
reported  slaughter  of  dairy  cows  is  not 
as  serious  as  some  people  would  have 
us  believe.  Careful  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  reported 
by  Carl  Vrooman,  assistant  secretary, 
indicate  that  it  is  largely  the  "boarder" 
cows  or  those  near  the  "boarder"  line 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  butcher's 
block. 

This  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  prices 
for  feed,  in  part  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  labor,  and  also  in  part  to 
the  high  prices  of  beef. 

In  nearly  every  instance  where  profit- 
able cows  have  been  sold,  because  of 
unfavorable  conditions  for  continuing 
the  dairy  business,  they  have  been  pur- 
chased by  other  farmers  who  continue 
to  use  the  cows  in  the  dairy  business. 

Moreover,  every  day  in  the  large  stock 
yards  of  the  country  one  may  meet  dairy 
farmers  who  purchase  some  of  the  cows 
received  there  and  return  them  to  the 
farm. 

If  one  has  the  idea  that  dairy  cows 
are  being  sold,  or  have  been  sold  in  any 
quantity,  let  him  talk  with  those  men 
who  make  it  a  business  to  buy  and  sell 
dairy  cattle,  and  he  will  find  that  good 
dairy  cows  are  almost  impossible  to  be 
had  and  cannot  be  had  except  at  high 
prices.  And  why  should  any  dairy 
farmer  sik'aghter  dairy  cows,  when  the 
ordinary,  average  grade  dairy  cow  is 
worth  more  for-  dairy  purposes  than  for 
beef? 

The  ordinary  period  of  usefulness  of 
a  dairy  cow  is  six  years;  hence  about 
one-sixth  or  16f  per  cent  could  be  dis- 
posed of  annually  because  of  having  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  Normally,  there- 
fore, a  very  large  number  of  dairy  cows 
are  slaughtered  each  year.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a  farmer  has 
not  only  been  feeding  cows  which  have 
lost  him  money  year  after  year,  but 
many  a  farmer  has  also  been  feeding 
ten  cows  on  feed  which  is  barely  enough 
for  five. 

He  has  lost  money  because  he  has  been 
feeding  five  cows  that  do  not  pay  back 
even  the  cost  of  their  feed,  and  he  has 
lost  money  on  another  five  (high  pro- 
ducers naturally,  perhaps)  because  he 
has  fed  them  but  half  enough  and  thus 
lost  profits  which  he  might  have  had. 

Cow-testing  associations,  which  have 
increased  in  number  so  rapidly,  have 
been  a  large  factor  in  discovering  the 
unprofitable  cow  and  in  causing  such 
cows  to  be  sold  at  this  time. 

The  high  prices  of  feed  and  the  high 
cost  of  labor  make  the  "boarder"  cow  an 
even  more  expensive  luxury  than  in  the 
past.  It  is,  of  course,  a  good  thing  to 
discover  these  unprofitable  cows  and  to 
slaughter  them,  because  it  will  leave 
higher  producing  herds;  also  it  will  give 
farmers  a  chance  to  feed  higher  produc- 
ing cowTs  better,  so  that  they,  in  turn, 
will  produce  more  milk  and  more  profit 
for  the  owner.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  well-sired  heifer  calves  of  every  good 
milk  cow  be  raised  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  herd. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  January  1,  1917,  was  22,- 
894,000.  According  to  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  estimate 
of  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1918,  was 
23,284,000.  This  shows  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  not- 
withstanding exaggerated  reports  of  the 
slaughter  of  dairy  cows  within  the 
United  States. 


Club  Girl  Leaves  Kansas 

A  Dairy  Club  girl  who  has  made  a 
fine  record  in  her  work  is  to  leave  Kan- 
sas. Dora  Brader,  of  Oswego,  writes 
that  her  father  has  just  held  a  farm 
sale  and  they  are  getting  ready  to  go 
to  California. 

All  will  recall  how  fortunate  Dora  has 
been  in  getting  heifer  calves.  She  has 
attended  most  faithfully  to  the  work  of 
caring  for  her  cow  and  calves  and  as  a 
result  has  made  a  fine  financial  show- 
ing in  the  two  and  a  half  years  since 
she  began  the  club  work.  At  the  sale 
she  sold  her  dairy  herd  also,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  original  cow,  a  two-year- 


old  heifer,  a  yearling  heifer,  and  a  steer 
calf.  The  cow,  a  grade  Jersey,  which 
Dora  purchased  when  she  began  her  first 
year's  work  in  the  club,  cost  her  $85. 
In  the  sale  this  cow  brought  $126.  Her 
first  calf  was  a  heifer  and  she  freshened 
last  February  and  was  thus  added  to  the 
producing  herd.  She  brought  $67,  and 
the  yearling  heifer  $48.  The  little  steer 
calf  sold  for  $8.  Dora  says:  "I  now 
have  $249  clear,  and  I  have  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club  to  thank  for  it,  for 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  club  I  would 
not  have  had  anything." 

Dora  promises  to  write  again  as  soon 
as  they  get  settled  in  California. 


Milking  Machines 

The  use  of  a  mechanical  milker  hinges 
largely  around  its  labor-saving  possibil- 
ities. The  scarcity  of  help  is  getting  to 
be  a  limiting  factor  in  dairy  production. 
In  many  dairies  it  has  been  necessary 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  herd  because  of 
lack  of  help.  A  writer  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  County  Agent  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  milking  machine  as  a  means 
of  saving  labor.  He  says  that  when  a 
farmer  has  to  depend  upon  his  own 
hands  to  milk  his  herd  of  fourteen  to 
twenty  cows  he  will  realize  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  relieve  the  strain  by 
installing  a  milking  machine.  He  states 
that  it  will  do  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  as  any  hired  man.  Here  is  the 
wav  he  figures  out  the  financial  side 
of  'it : 

A  good  hired  man  is  worth  $.50  a 
month  in  cash  and  at  least  $25  a  month 
more  in  board — $75  a  month  is  $900  a 
year.  Nine  hundred  dollars  is  10  per 
cent  on  $9,000. 

Nine  thousand  dollars  will  buy  a  lot 
of  barn  equipment,  which,  when  you  have 
it  installed,  will  make  you  labor  proof. 
The  $75  a  month  which  you  pay  your 
hired  man  (when  you  can  get  him) 
would  certainly  install  a  gasoline  engine 
which  will  furnish  power  for  your  new 
churn,  separator,  milking  machine,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  machinery  it  would 
run  in  your  repair  shop  as  well  as  the 
water  it  would  pump  for  your  house  and 
barn. 

Too  many  farmers  are  like  the  old  fel- 
low who  was  approached  to  buy  a  power 
washing  machine.    He  said: 

"Ma  and  the  girls  would  set  around 
and  get  too  fat." 

The  only  way  to  meet  the  labor  situa- 
tion is  to  do  everything  possible  by  ma- 
chinery. Many  a  farmer  thinks  that  he 
is  too  poor  to  put  in  running  water  in 
his  house.  Is  there  any  farmer  who 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  $1.50  a  month 
for  that  comfort  and  convenience?  One 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  month  is  $18  a 
year;  is  6  per  cent  on  $300  and  $300 
would  install  a  very  serviceable  water 
system,  including  a  septic  tank. 


Accredited  Dairy  Herds  Listed 

Every  dairy  herd  in  the  United  States 
that  on  July  1  had  been  officially  ac- 
credited as  free  from  tuberculosis  or 
that  had  passed  successfully  one  test 
with  a  view  to  certification,  is  listed  in 
a  publication  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Copies  of  the 
list  are  available  for  the  use  of  state 
and  municipal  officials  and  private  per- 
sons. 

Certificates  of  freedom  from  tubercu- 
losis are  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  to  all  the  owners  of 
the  accredited  herds.  Certificate  No.  1 
is  to  go  to  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Holstein-Friesian  dairy  herd  at  this  in- 
stitution includes  134  registered  pure- 
bred cows  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  ac- 
credited herds  in  the  United  States. 

Control  with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is 
being  accomplished  by  systematic  ef- 
forts of  federal  and  state  authorities  in 
co-operation  with  cattle  breeders'  asso- 
ciations and  herd  owners. 

A  definite  plan  was  adopted  in  1917 
whereby  herds  of  cattle  passing  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  official  tuberculin  tests 
should  be  certified  or  accredited  as  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

An  accredited  herd  is  one  that  has 
successfully  passed  two  annual  or  three 
semi-annual  tuberculin  tests  applied  by 
regularly  employed  veterinary  inspectors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  of 
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the  state  where  co-operative  work  is  con- 
ducted, and  has  otherwise  complied  with 
the  regulations  governing  the  work. 

The  work  is  thought  to  have  been  in 
progress  long  enough  to  justify  publica- 
tion of  the  results.  If  the  status  of  any 
of  the  accredited  herds  should  be 
changed,  prompt  notice  is  to  be  given  to 
the  officials  of  the  various  states.  Addi- 
tional lists  are  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


How  to  Clean  Dairy  Utensils 

Most  of  the  bacteria  which  get  into 
milk  come  from  the  utensils,  such  as 
cans,  pails,  strainers,  coolers,  and  sep- 
arators, which  have  not  been  properly 
cleaned.  The  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  recommends  the 
following  method  for  cleaning  the  dairy 
utensils:  1.  Rinse  in  luke  warm  water 
as  soon  after  use  as  possible.  2.  Wash 
in  hot  water  containing  washing  pow- 
der which  will  remove  grease.  3.  Rinse 
in  clean  hot  water  and  place  in  live 
steam  fifteen  seconds,  drain  and  place 
right  side  up  until  steam  evaporates.  On 
the  farm  where  steam  is  not  available, 
sunning  will  give  effective  results.  Dry- 
ing should  not  be  done  with  a  cloth,  but 
by  heating  the  utensils  in  steam  or  an 
oven  sufficiently  to  evaporate  the  mois- 
ture. 4.  Invert  in  a  clean  protected 
place  when  dry. 

Dairy  Cattle  at  Hutchinson 

The  showing  of  dairy  cattle  at  the 
Kansas  State  Fair  last  week  was  prob- 
ably the  best  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks 
with  its  fine  herd  of  Holsteins  was  in 
the  competition,  as  well  as  the  strong 
herd  shown  by  the  Cass  Farm  Company, 
of  Sumner,  Iowa.  J.  H.  Cleverly,  of 
Maxwell,  Iowa,  had  a  few  strong  en- 
tries. The  balance  of  the  showing  was 
made  by  breeders  from  Kansas,  among 
them  being  H.  N.  Holdeman,  of  Meade, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  breeding  of 
Holstein  cattle  in  the  state,  and  J.  M. 
Chestnut  &  Sons,  of  Dennison.  The  fact 
that  the  Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Show 
was  being  held  in  Kansas  City  the  same 
week  drew  from  the  Jersey  showing. 
Chestnut's  bull,  Johanna  Bonheur  Cham- 
pion 2d,  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
at  Topeka,  won  the  same  honors  at 
Hutchinson.  Cleverly's  Sir  Pietertje 
Watson  Homestead  won  the  junior  cham- 
pionship. Some  changes  were  made  in 
the  cow  championships  from  the  placings 
at  Topeka.  The  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion cow  was  Piebe  De  Kol  Pride  Home- 
stead, the  two-year-old  cow  shown  by 
Cass  Farm.  The  junior  champion  cow 
was  Alcartra  Pink  Johanna,  shown  by 
the  Cass  Farm.  In  the  showing  of  Jer- 
seys, R.  A.  Gilliland,  of  Mayetta,  won 
most  of  the  first  prizes  and  the  cham- 
pionships. The  dairy  cattle  awards 
follow : 

HOLSTEINS. 

Exhibitors — The  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  J.  M. 
Chestnut  &  Sons,  Dennison,  Kansas;  H.  N. 
Holdeman,  Meade,  Kansas;  P.  L.  Crow, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas;  J.  W.  Srnyzer,  Ster- 
ling:, Kansas;  Axtell  Farms,  Newton,  Kan- 
sas; J.  H.  Cleverly,  Maxwell,  Iowa;  Cass 
Farm  Company,  Sumner,  Iowa. 

Judge — W.  L.  Blizzard,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Aged  Bull — 1,  Chestnut  on  Johanna  Bon- 
heur Champion  2d;  2,  Cass  Farm  on  King 
Aaggie  Hengerveld;  3,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar.  on 
King  Korndyke  Akkrummer  Ormsby;  4, 
Holdeman  on  Sir  Korndyke  Josephine  De 
Kol. 

Two-year-old  Bull  one  (shown) — Cass  on 
Fayne  Bessie  Homestead. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull — 1,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar. 
on  Korndyke  Canary  Ormsby,  without  com- 
petition. 

Junior  Yearling  (two  shown) — 1,  Chest- 
nut; 2,  Axtell  Farms. 

Senior  Bull  Calf  (four  shown) — 1,  Chest- 
nut; 2  and  4,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar.;  3,  Cleverly. 

Junior  Bull  Calf  (four  shown) — 1,  Srny- 
zer; 2  and  3,  Cass. 

Aged  Cow  (four  shown) — 1  and  3,  Chest- 
nut; 2,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar.;  4,  Cass. 

Two-year-old  Cow  (four  shown) — 1,  Cass 
on  Piebe  De  Kol  Pride  Homestead;  2,  Chest- 
nut; 3,  Crow;  4,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer  (two  shown) — 1, 
Chestnut;  2,  Cass. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1  and  2,  Cass;  3, 
Chestnut;  4,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1  and  2,  Cass;  3,  IT. 
S.  Disc.  Bar;  4,  Chestnut. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Chest- 
nut .on  Johanna  Bonheur  Champion  2d. 

Junior  Champion  Bull  —  Cleverly  on  Sir 
Pietertje  Watson  Homestead. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Cass  on 
Piebe  De  Kol  Pride  Homestead. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Cass  on  Alcartra 
Pink  Johanna. 


Wm. 
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ONE  YEAR- 
TO  PAY  F 


gfk  a  #v  Buy*  the   New  Butterfly ! 

CI  Junior  No.  2H.  Light  ran- 
U  Ding,   easy   cleaning,  dose 

%0  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects to  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 
shown  here.  . 
tO  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  eares 

In  cream.  Postal  bring?  Free  catalog- folder  and"*  

factory"  offer.   Boy  from  tbe  manufacturer  and  save  _ 

fliBaueH.nnrat  co..  2iei  Mwsn.ii  Bi»d.,  chicaco 


Agea  Herd — L  Cass;  2,  Chestnut;  3,  U.  S. 
Disc.  Bar. 

Young  Herd — 1,  Cass;  2,  Chestnut. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Cass;  2,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Cass;  2,  U.  S.  Disc.  Bar.; 
3,  Chestnut. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1  and  3,  Chestnut;  2, 
Holdeman. 

JERSEYS. 

Exhibitors  —  R.  A.  Gilliland,  Mayetta, 
Kansas;  W.  O.  Matthews,  Hutchinson,  Kan- 
sas. 

Judge — W.  L.  Blizzard,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
No  aged  bulls  shown. 

Two-year-old  Bull — 1,  Gilliland  on  Blue 
Bell's  Owl  Boy. 

No  senior  yearling  bulls  shown. 

Junior  Yearling  Bull — 1,  Matthews,  with- 
out competition. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1  and  2,  Gilliland  on 
Financial  Laddie  and  Blue  Bell's  Owl  Boy 
2d. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1,  Gilliland;  2,  Mat- 
thews. 

Aged  Cow  (four  shown) — 1,  2  and  3,  Gilli- 
land on  Countess  Lad's  Rosebud,  Rural 
Blue  Bell,  and  Laddie's  Golden  Viola;  4, 
Matthews  on  Lucile  Donna. 

Two-year-old  Heifer — 1,  Gilliland  on  Ar- 
line's  Financial  Countess;  2,  Matthews. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1  and  2,  Gilli- 
land;  3,  Matthews. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1,  Matthews,  without 
competition. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1  and  2,  Gilliland;  3 
and  4,  Matthews. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Gilliland  on  Blue 
Bell's  Owl  Boy. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Gilli- 
land on  Financial  Laddie. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Gilli- 
land on  Countess  Lad's  Rosebud. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Gilliland  on  Ar- 
line's  Financial  Countess. 

Aged  Herd — 1,  Gilliland,  without  compe- 
tition. 

Young  Herd — 1,  Gilliland;  2,  Matthews. 
Calf  Herd — 1.   Matthews,   without  compe- 
tition. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Gilliland;  2.  Matthews. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1.  Gilliland;  2,  Matthews. 
GUERNSEYS. 

All  awards  in  Guernseys  went  to  Albert 
Hyzer,  of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  without  com- 
petition. 


Cow- Testing  Association 

The  cow-testing  association  takes  the 
guesswork  out  of  dairying.  No  longer 
can  the  camouflage  of  a  fine  appearance 
protect  the  low -producing  dairy  cow. 
Knowing  the  true  feed  and  production 
records  of  each  cow,  the  dairyman  prac- 
tices selective  breeding,  eliminates  with 
certainty  all  low  producers  and  feeds  the 
remainder  according  to  known  produc- 
tion. 


Output  of  Mill  Feeds 

In  response  to  the  appeals  to  the  Food 
Administration  on  the  mill  feed  question 
in  Kansas,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
Grain  Corporation  is  buying  and  storing 
large  quantities  of  wheat  in  the  state, 
using  not  only  terminal  elevators  but 
elevators  at  interior  points.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  Kansas  Farmer  Septem- 
ber 21,  this  will  help  some,  for  it  will 
hold  much  wheat  in  Kansas  for  grinding 
later  in  Kansas  mills  and  this  will  in- 
crease the  output  of  offal  for  feed. 
Kansas  farmers,  however,  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  policy  of 
shipping  wheat  instead  of  flour  to  our 
Allies  is  being  followed  at  the  present 
time.  We  need  the  feed  for  our  live 
stock  and  many  contend  that  it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  permit  such  quanti- 
ties of  this  feed  to  leave  the  country. 
In  explaining  the  situation,  the  Food 
Administration  recently  made  a  state- 
ment pointing  out  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  flour  from  the  United  States 
has  slackened  and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  considerable  demand  for  American 
wheat. 

Shortage  of  animal  feeds  prevails 
among  all  the  Western  Allies,  which  now 
prefer  to  purchase  wheat  rather  than  to 
buy  flour  and  mill  feed  separately. 
Wheat  can  be  loaded  very  rapidly  aboard 
ship  on  the  American  seaboard  by  me- 
chanical conveyors.  This  operation  con- 
sumes much  less  time  than  loading  the 
equivalent  of  wheat  as  flour  and  its  by- 
products and  saves  space. 

One  result  of  this  development  is  a 
temporarily  light  production  of  wheat 
mill  feeds  in  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  recognized,  however,  says  the 
Food  Administration,  that  even  with 
normal  production  of  such  feeds,  the  de- 
mand was  expected  to  exceed  the  supply 
since  the  schedule  of  fair  prices  estab- 
lished for  feed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  has 
made  it  very  cheap,  much  cheaper  in 
fact  than  other  feeds  of  equal  nutritive 
value. 

The  reduced  output  of  wheat  mill 
feeds  is  accompanied  fortunately  by  an 
unusually  large  production  of  certain 
coarse  grain  products.  Food  Administra- 
tion regulations  provide  for  an  extrac- 
tion from  barley  of  only  55  per  cent 
flour,  leaving  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the 
barley  berry  for  feed  which  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  nourishing.  Barley  feed 
in  itself  is  not  a  substitute  for  bran, 
but  needs  to  be  mixed  with  other  light 
material,  such  as  oat  feed,  to  give  bulk. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  oat  by- 
products at  prices  averaging  less  than 
the  cost  of  bran. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  wheat  crop 


Separators 

Save  in 
7  Ways 


01 1 A  NTITY  of  cream  that  n0 

1111  other  separator 
will  recover  completely,  particularly 
under  the  harder  conditions  of  every 
day  use. 

AIT  A  I  IT- V  of  cream  as  evi- 
VgUrilrll  1  denced  by  De  Laval 
butter  always  scoring  highest  in 
every  important  contest. 

I  ARflK?  'n  everv  way  over  any 
gravity  system,  and 
also  over  any  other  separator,  by 
turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier 
to  clean  and  requiring  no  adjustment. 

TTMF*  ky  hours  over  any  gravity 
1 11  lis  SyStem,  and  as  well  over 
any  other  separator  by  reason  of 
greater  capacity  and  the  same  rea- 
sons that  save  labor. 


f*OST  s'nce  wt'le  a  De  Laval 
*  Cream  Separator  may  cost 
a  little  more  than  a  poor  one  to  be- 
gin with,  it  will  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  while  other  separators 
wear  out  and  require  to  be  replaced 
in  from  one  to  five  years. 

PROFIT  in  m0re  and  better 
*■  *  *  cream,  with  less  labor 

and  effort,  every  time  milk  is  put 

through  the  machine,  twice  a  day, 

or  730  times  a  year  for  every  year 

the  separator  lasts. 

SATISFACTION 

consideration,  and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have  the  best  sep- 
arator, and  being  sure  you  are  at 
all  times  accomplishing  the  best 
possible  results. 


Easy  to  prove  these  savings 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agency  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York        29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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Get  this  extra  mil 


at  less  feed  cost 


Cane  Mola  is  simply  pure,  100  7c  sugar-cane  molasses — not  a  mixed  feed,  not  beet 
molasses.  As  shown  by  the  average  ton  analysis  it  contains  approximately  55% 
sugar — this  because  science  has  not  discovered  any  economical  method  of  extracting1 
this  sugar  from  the  molasses.  Its  feed  value  in  itself  is  remarkably  high — yet  Cane 
Mola  is  much  cheaper  than  corn. 


Tour  great  advantage  lies  not  alone  in  the  high  feed  value  of  Cane  Mola  itself,  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  home  grown  coarse  feeds  palatable,  thus  giving  them 
the  feed  value  of  the  higher  priced  feeds,  at  much  lower  cost.  Cane  Mola  will  fatten 
stock  at  lower  cost,  will  keep  them  in  prime  condition,  correct  digestive  disturb- 
ances and  prevent  colic,  on  account  of  the  natural  salts  it  contains.  Use  it  for  cows, 
hogs,  horses,  sheep,  etc.  Stock  eat  it  up  clean;  therefore,  Cane  Mola  eliminates 
waste.  Endorsed  by  Government  Experiment  Stations.  Sold  in  600  lb.  barrels  or 
smaller  sizes,  if  desired.     "Write  us — today. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corporation 


69P  Wall  Street 

Distributing  Points: 


New  York  City 


Omaha,  Dee  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Key  West. 


the  "fifty-fifty"  rule  requiring  the  pur- 
chase of  equal  amounts  of  substitute 
cereals  with  wheat  flour  has  been  modi- 
fied and  this  is  expected  to  increase  the 
output  of  American  flour  mills  and  re- 
sult in  more  mill  feeds. 

Corn  by-products,  though  uncontrolled 
in  price,  are  plentiful.  The  period  for 
which  these  conditions  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail is  undetermined,  but  the  situation 
will  be  materially  changed  when  foreign 


orders  for  flour  from  this  country  are 
again  being  filled. 


It  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  good  dairy  cow 
to  produce  double  her  own  weight  in 
milk  in  thirty  days.  A  cow  is  a  won- 
derful factory  for  converting  farm- 
grown  feed  into  a  most  valuable  food 
product. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men    and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  bv  the  A. 
S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
165  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kama* 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  /CANS. 


NEW  TATTING  BOOK 


A  collection  of  sixty  pretty  tatting  designs 
with  instructions,  by  Adeline  Cordet.  Price, 
postpaid,  10  cents.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6 
■when  ordering-.  Address  Fancy  Work  Dept., 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A  New  Crochet  Book — Yoke* 


CROCMtTtD  -^^^fli'. 
C^MISOUGOWK.-.^fc  .1 

CORStl  COVER  JOKES 


CROCHETED  CAPS 


mm 


.Dt  LlfctCoRDll 


Crocheted  camisole,  gown,  and  corset  cover 
yokes.  A  collection  of  pretty  patterns  with 
Illustrations  and  complete  instructions.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  ask  for  Book  No.  7. 
Price,  postpaid,  10  cents. 

FANCY  WORK  DEPT.,  KANSAS  FARMER, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


ScWE  SUGAR 

TOR  THE 
MAN 

"who 

FIGHTS 


When  opportunity,  like  an  ancient 
king,  wishes  to  stroll  the  streets  unno- 
ticed, it  wears  the  garb  of  drudgery. — 
The  Youth's  Companion. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Girls'  Garment-Making  Clubs 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


ON  SPITE  of  all  the  extra  work 
that  is  required  of  women  and 
girls  in  war  time  when  farm  labor 
is  scarce,  it  is  evident  from  the 
display  of  the  work  of  the  sewing  and 
canning  and  bread-making  clubs  at  the 
Free  Fair  that  the  girls  of  Kansas  are 
not  neglecting  the  household  arts.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  in  the  state  has  so  large  and 
so  excellent  a  showing  been  made. 

This  year  the  members  of  the  gar- 
ment-making clubs  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  class  to  which  any 
member  should  be  assigned  being  deter- 
mined by  her  age  and  the  number  of 
years'  work  previously  completed.  Each 
club  consists  of  a  group  of  at  least  six 
girls  working  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  local  leader,  and  the  three 
years'  work  makes  a  complete  course  in 
practical  sewing. 

Each  girl  is  expected  to  complete  all 
the  problems  suggested  for  her  class  be- 
fore being  promoted  to  the  higher  class. 
This  training  in  sewing  and  in  the  other 
lines  of  club  work  lias  become  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  state  and  the  country,  its  systematic 
instruction  reaching  many  who  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
work  in  school. 

Class  C  is  the  group  doing  the  first- 
year  work.  It  contains  girls  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  exhibit  by 
each  member  of  this  class  consisted  of 
a  set-on  patch,  one  pair  of  darned  hose, 
a  kitchen  utensil  holder,  buttonhole  prac- 
tice illustrating  the  different  steps  in 
making  a  buttonhole,  a»laundry,  school, 
or  button  bag,  and  a  little  girl's  sleeve- 
less apron.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that 
the  dainty  aprons  shown  were  the  work 
of  girls  not  over  twelve  years  old. 

The  members  of  Class  B,  comprising 
girls  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  had  completed  the  first-year 
work,  exhibited  samples  of  their  work, 
consisting  of  one  pair  of  darned  hose,  a 
plain  underskirt,  a  bib  apron,  a  plain 
nightgown,  and  a  one-piece  work  dress 
buttoning  on  the  shoulder. 

Class  A  is  composed  of  girls  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years  old.  Their  work 
included  one  pair  of  darned  hose,  a 
trimmed  nightgown,  an  underwaist,  an 
underskirt  with  dust  ruffle,  and  a  school 
dress. 

Some  very  creditable  displays  were 
made  by  all  classes,  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  workma  iship  but  also  in 
the  good  taste  shown  in  the  selection  and 
combination  of  materials  and  choice  of 
trimmings.  The  awards  were  based  on 
the  quality  of  the  work,  its  general  ap- 
pearance, the  selection  of  material,  and 
the  records  and  story  required  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  prizes  for  the  best 
complete  outfit  of  the  year's  work  in 
each  class  were  $4,  $3,  and  $2,  with  five 
fourth  prizes  of  $1  each. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 

Class  C — 1,  Lucile  Dietz,  Cawker  City;  2, 
Marceline  DeWitt,  Lyons;  3,  Edna  Kres- 
ling;  4,  Korham  Knotts,  Lucerne  Cousins, 
Maude  Walker,  Frances  Kelliher,  Esbon,  and 
Nellie  Warner. 

Class  B — 1,  Hazel  Wickham,  Cawker  City; 
2,  Veta  Walker,  Utopia;  3,  Rosalie  Kelleher, 
Esbon;  4,  Ethel  Jung,  Lyons;  Alma  Veach, 
Neal;  Zula  Smith,  Lyons;  Dorothy  Goss, 
Garden  City;  and  Leona  Boone,  Eureka. 

Class  A — 1,  Vera  Coad,  Cawker  City;  2, 
Ruth  Coad,  Cawker  City;  3,  Avanel  Ellis, 
Lyons;  4,  Blanche  Featherkile,  Cottonwood 
Falls;  Dorothy  Marhenke,  Utopia;  Jennie 
Carter,  Alma  Goss,  and  Faye  Wickham. 

A  special  prize  of  $5  offered  for  the  best 
three  pairs  of  hose  darned  by  any  one  mem- 
ber was  won  by  Avanel  Ellis,  of  Lyons. 

For  the  best  single  articles  or  garments 
made  in  club  work  and  exhibited  by  girls 
of  any  class,  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

CLASS  C  GIRLS 

Darning  one  pair  hose — 1,  Marceline  De- 
Witt,  Lyons;  2,  Frances  Kelliher,  Esbon;  3, 
Lucile  Dietz,  Cawker  City. 

Patches — 1,  Thelma  Hall,  Topeka;  2,  Hil- 
dred  Linville,  Raymond;  3,  Miidren  Lin- 
vine,  Raymond. 

Kitchen  holder — 1,  Frances  Kelliher,  Es- 
bon; 2,  Thelma  Hall,  Utopia;  3,  Loraine 
Schroepel,  Raymond. 

Buttonhole  practice — 1,  Lucile  Dietz,  Caw- 
ker City;  2,  Erma  Teagarden.  Wayne;  3, 
Marceline  DeWitt,  Lyons. 

Laundry,  school  or  button  bag — 1,  Maude 
Walker,  Utopia;  2,  Thelma  Hall,  Utopia;  3, 
Hildred   Linville,  Raymond. 

Little  girl's  apron — 1,  Lucile  Dietz,  Cawker 


City;  2.  Lucerne  Cousins,  Cawker  City;  3, 
Ruth  Ruff,  Chase. 

CLASS  B  GIRLS 

Darning  one  pair  hose — 1,  Hazel  Wick- 
ham, Cawker  City;  2,  Veta  Walker,  Utopia; 
3,  Rosalie  Kelliher,  Esbon. 

Bib  apron — 1,  Dorothy  Goss,  Garden  City; 
2,  Alma  Veach,  Neal;  3,  Leona  Boone,  Eu- 
reka. 

One-piece  work  dress — 1,  Ethel  Jung,  Ly- 
ons; 2,  Alma  Veach,  Neal;  3,  Zula  Smith, 
Lyons. 

Plain  underskirt  —  1,  Lucile  McKenzie, 
Wayne;  2,  Veta  Walker,  Utopia;  3,  Laren 
Becraft,   Garden  City. 

Plain  nightgown — 1,  Ethel  Jung;  2,  Gladys 
Schafer;   3,  Doris  Walton. 

CLASS  A  GIRLS 

Darning  one  pair  hose — 1,  Vera  Coad,  Caw- 
ker City;  2,  Blanche  Featherkile,  Cotton- 
wood Falls;  3,  Ruth  Coad,  Cawker  City. 

Nightgown,  trimmed — 1,  Vera  Coad,  Caw- 
ker City;  2,  Ruth  Coad,  Cawker  City;  3, 
Rachel  Boeskool. 

Underskirt  with  dust  ruffle — 1,  Vera  Coad, 
Cawker  City;  2,  Blanche  Featherkile,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls;  3,  Rachel  Boeskool,  Cawker 
City. 

Underwaist — 1,  Vera  Coad,  Cawker  City; 
2,  Ruth  Coad,  Cawker  City;  3,  Avanel  Ellis, 
Lyons. 

School  dress — 1,  Cecile  Paine,  Admire;  2, 
Dorothy  Marhenke,  Utopia;  3,  Cora  Hunt, 
Amerlcus. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  are  not  able  in 
all  cases  to  give  addresses.  These  are 
given  where  known. 


Bake  Victory  Bread 

Do  you  bake  straight  wheat  bread  in 
your  home,  or  do  you  bake  victory 
bread,  consisting  of  four  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  and  one  pound  of  substitutes? 

If  the  straight  wheat  loaf  is  served  in 
your  home  you  are  violating  a  solemn 
pledge  made  by  Food  Administrator 
Hoover  to  the  food  controllers  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  that  we  would  eat 
the  same  kind  of  bread  they  agreed  to 
eat.  At  least  that  is  the  stand  taken 
by  Federal  Food  Administrator  Innes  in 
a  letter  sent  to  all  county  food  admin- 
istrators explaining  the  80-20  rule. 

The  Allies  enforce  the  80-20  rule  by 
law.  In  America  bakers  are  required  to 
live  up  to  the  regulations,  but  the 
householder  is  put  on  honor.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  such  faith  in  the  American  house- 
wife he  promised  the  Allies  she  would 
bake  victory  bread  without  being  forced 
to  do  it. 

That  means  that  when  the  housewife 
buys  a  24-pound  sack  of  flour  and  six 
pounds  of  substitute,  all  the  substitutes 
should  be  mixed  with  the  bread.  The 
housewife  who  bakes  her  own  bread  and 
fails  to  bake  what  the  Allies  are  using, 
is  by  th&t  act  failing  to  eat  the  same 
bread  as  the  guests  at  our  table. 

The  Italians,  French  and  British  are 
our  guests,  for  they  cannot  eat  wheat 
unless  we  pass  the  plate  around,  accord- 
ing to  figures  given  out  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

Under  our  agreement  with  the  Allies 
we  are  expected  to  buy  breakfast  food 
cereals  and  corn  meal  for  corn  bread  in 
addition  to  that  purchased  as  a  substi- 
tute with  wheat  flour. 


Hominy  Meat  Cakes 

2  cupfuls  boiled  hominy  grits 
Vi  cupful  cooked  meat,  minced 
2  tablespoonfuls  minced  onion 
Celery  salt,  or  2  tablespoonfuls 

minced  celery 
Stock  or  milk,  sufficient  to 

moisten 
Salt 

Paprika 

Combine  the  ingredients  and  shape  the 
mixture  into  small  cakes^  Brown  them 
in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat.  Serve 
them  with  plain  brown  gravy,  if  desired, 
or  with  a  horse-radish  sauce  made  as 
follows : 

1  tablespoonful  butter 

1  tablaspoonful  cornstarch 

1  cupful  stock 

1  tablespoonful  horseradish 
Salt  and  paprika 

Melt  the  butter,  remove  the  pan  from 
the  heat,  and  add  the  cornstarch.  Stir 
the  mixture  until  it  is  well  blended. 
Add  the  stock,  and  boil  the  sauce  until 
it  thickens,  stirring  it  constantly.  Add 
the  horseradish  and  the  salt  and  pepper. 


Sweeten  cocoa  with  cane  syrup.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  flavor,  use  a  very 
little  sugar  with  the  syrup  and  your 
family  will  never  know  that  it  was*  not 
seasoned  entirely  with  sugar. 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  8931 — Ladies'  Slip-On  Waist:    Cut  in 

sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  new  round  collarless  neck  line  is 
the  striking  feature  of  this  slip-on  waist. 
The  dainty  model  shown  may  be  either 
gathered  or  tucked  across  the  front  and 
back  at  the  slightly  rounded  neckline.  The 
long  sleeves  may  be  either  gathered  into 
the  cuffs  or  left  partly  free.  No.  8964-— 
Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
In  the  interval  between  rompers  and  a  real 
boy's  suit  the  little  chap  can  be  no  more 
appropriately  dressed  than  in  a  simple  little 
blouse  suit  like  No.  8964.  The  blouse  but- 
tons at  center  front  and  the  neck  Is  fin- 
ished with  a  narrow  roll  collar  of  contrast- 
ing material.  The  straight  trousers  are 
included  in  the  pattern.  No.  8959 — Ladies.' 
One-Piece  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and 
4  4  inches  bust  measure.  This  very  sensible 
kitchen  apron  has  two  good  points  to  its 
credit — it  is  cut  all  in  one  piece  and  it  is 
simple  to  make.  The  kimono  sleeves  are 
an  excellent  length  for  house  wear.  The 
apron  is  belted  in  at  the  normal  waistline 
with  a  belt  of  the  material. 


No.  8687 — Girls'  Coat:  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  A  smart  top  coat  for 
the  spring  months  is  pictured  in  loose  box 
effect,  but  it  may  be  worn  with  a  belt  if 
preferred.  The  ends  of  the  collar  ars 
crossed  and  buttoned  to  the  belt.  No.  869* 
— Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  handy 
apron  which  Is  neat  .  and  good-looking 
enough  to  be  seen  in  public  Is  shown  in 
No.  8694.  The  front  is  slightly  bloused. 
The  skirt  has  three  pieces.  No.  8692 — Ladies' 
Four-Gored  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26,  28, 
30  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  Just  the 
thing  to  wear  with  a  dainty  new  spring 
blouse  is  this  attractive  skirt.  The  front 
and  back  gores  are  in  the  form  of  panels, 
and  the  side  gores  are  gathered  between  the 
panels  to  the  inside  belt. 
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HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Chickens  for  Red  Cross 


JHE  "helpful  hen"  has  been  drafted 
for  war  service  in  Marshall 
County.  Miss  Edna  Danner, 
emergency  home  demonstration 
agent  for  that  county,  tells  us  that  the 
farm  women  are  raising  chickens  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  country  women  cannot 
take  time  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross  rooms 
in  town  and  sew,  but  they  are  anxious 
to  help  with  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  they  enthusiastically  accepted 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Craik,  sec- 
retary of  the  woman's  committee  of  the 
farm  bureau,  that  they  set  one  more  hen 
and  give  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
her  chickens  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be 
used  in  buying  supplies  for  the  women 
who  do  the  sewing. 

This  work  is  being  handled  through 
the  woman's  committee  of  the  farm 
bureau,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
results  that  can  be  obtained  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  women  in  this  or- 
ganization. The  woman's  committee  is 
composed  of  one  vice  president  from  each 
township  in  the  county.  It  work6  with 
the  farm  bureau,  its  object  being  to  or- 
ganize the  women  to  work  together  for 
their  common  interests  in  the  same  way 
that  the  farm  bureau  unites  the  men  of 
the  county.  An  executive  committee  of 
five  members  is  chosen  from  among  the 
twenty-five  township  vice  presidents, 
and  each  township  vice  president  is  as- 
sisted by  school  district  helpers  repre- 
senting the  different  districts  of  the 
township. 

Through  this  organization  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  reach  practically  every 
farm  woman  in  the  county.  The  school 
district  helper  presented  the  plan  to  her 
neighbors  and  reported  to  the  central 
committee  the  names  of  those  promis- 
ing to  do  the  work.  The  appeal  has 
met  with  a  hearty  response.  Out  of  a 
total  of  not  more  than  115  families  in 
one  township,  98  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  this  war  work.  In  many  other 
townships  the  percentage  was  almost  as 
large.  The  majority  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  have  reported  100 
per  cent  of  their  families  as  making  the 
pledge. 

The  chickens  will  be  marketed  about 
the  third  week  in  October  through  a 
local  produce  dealer  and  the  proceeds  in 
each  case  will  go  to  the  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  designated  by  the  donor. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
women  of  Marshall  County  are  the  first 
to  adopt  this  method  of  raising  funds. 
It  is  war  work  in  a  twofold  sense,  since 
in  addition  to  the  aid  given  the  Red 
Cross,  the  extra  poultry  produced  will 
release  an  equal  amount  of  meat  for 
overseas.  We  shall  await  the  result  of 
this  undertaking  with  interest. 


Late-Hatched  Pullets 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  late-hatched  pullets.  In  spite 
of  our  plans  to  hatch  all  stock  early,  it 
always  happens  that  a  good  many  pul- 
lets are  not  nearly  grown  in  September, 
or  even  by  the  first  of  November.  Ob- 
viously these  will  never  make  early  win- 
ter layers.  They  may  make  profitable 
layers,  though  not  likely  to  pay  as  well 
as  the  earlier-hatched  hens. 

With  the  age  of  the  undersized  pul- 
lets known,  and  by  the  use  of  the  scales, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  at  this  season  to 
«ull  out  those  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
feed  through  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
unless  waste  feeds  are  so  abundant  that 
no  feed  need  be  bought  for  any  of  the 
poultry  stock. 

Applying  the  weight  table  for  this 
purpose  it  appears  that  a  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet  that  is  five  months  old  in 
the  early  part  of  September  and  weighs 
less  than  four  pounds  is  not  promising 
material  for  a  winter  layer;  a  Wyan- 
dotte or  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  that 
is  five  months  old  at  this  season  and 
weighs  under  three  pounds  is  not  a  de- 
sirable bird  to  keep;  a  Leghorn  that  is 
four  months  old  and  weighs  less  than 
two  pounds  should  also  be  classed  as  a 
eull  and  used  for  the  table.  Birds  hav- 
ing these  weights  with  less  age  are  de- 
niable in  proportion  to  their  age.  Many 
poultry  keepers  who  do  not  mark  their 
thicks  when  hatched  and  let  broods  of 


different  ages  run  together  in  the  grow- 
ing season  can  not  tell  the  age  of  a 
pullet  with  certainty  in  the  fall,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  small  birds 
are  the  later  hatched.  This  error  leads 
to  the  holding  of  many  pullets  which, 
if  their  true  age  were  known,  would  be 
discarded  for  market  poultry. 

Showing  White  Chickens 

Have  you  ever  wondered  at  the  clean, 
white,  fluffy  condition  of  the  plumage 
of  some  of  the  white  chickens  you  see 
at  the  poultry  shows?  These  chickens 
have  been  carefully  washed  before  bring- 
ing them  to  the  show  room.  If  you  han- 
dle a  white  breed  and  wish  them  to 
look  their  best  when  shown,  you  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  put  them  through 
this  washing  process.  Different  breeders 
have  different  methods,  but  the  main 
points  are  to  use  plenty  of  clean  soft 
water,  a  good  laundry  soap,  and  a  warm 
place  for  drying.  A  writer  in  the  Iowa 
Agriculturalist  describes  the  process  he 
uses  as  follows: 

"First  I  have  three  tubs  of  water  all 
about  the  same  temperature,  say  80  de- 
grees F.  The  bird  to  be  washed  is  placed 
in  one  tub  and  wet  all  over,  and  down 
to  the  skin.  Next,  the  soap  is  put  on 
by  pouring  soap  over  it  which  has  been 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Holding  the  bird 
with  one  hand,  I  work  the  soap  clear  to 
the  skin  and  through  the  feathers. 

"After  the  bird  is  well  soaped,  I  pour 
on  some  water  and  make  a  fine  lather. 
When  this  is  done  I  remove  the  bird 
and  wipe  off  all  the  surplus  lather. 
Then  I  put  him  in  the  second  tub  and 
remove  all  the  suds.  To  do  this  thor- 
oughly, the  bird  is  put  on  its  back  and 
water  poured  over  it.  The  wings  are 
also  splashed  up  and  down. 

"In  the  last  tub  I  add  a  little  bluing 
and  give  the  bird  the  final  rinsing.  I 
make  sure  not  to  add  too  much  bluing, 
because  I  may  color  the  plumage  to 
some  extent. 

"When  I  am  sure  the  bird  is  free  from 
suds,  I  wipe  him  dry  with  a  bath  towel 
and  put  him  in  a  clean  coop  with  clean, 
dry  straw  on  the  floor.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  should  be  about  80  to 
90  degrees  F.,  so  that  the  bird  will  not 
become  chilled. 

"The  bird  should  not  be  taken  out- 
side until  he  becomes  thoroughly  dry." 


Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 
The  handy  sifting  top  can 
makes  it  convenient  to  use. 
Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  the 
roosts  and  floors.  Put  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath 
occasionally — your  hens  will 
do  the  rest.    This  means 
louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
sift  in  the  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  S0c  2%  lbs.  60c  {except  in  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.08  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

Scfcool  of   Commerce,   Finance  and  Business  Administration 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

<A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking;  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  8  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  26  words.  Including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


HOGS. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE.  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS, 
reds  and  roans,  both  sexes.  Twenty  miles 
from  Hutchinson  fair  grounds.  W.  E.  Cur- 
rie.  Sterling.  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  16-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautlfullf 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c, 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brock- 
way  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ROCKS,  SINGLE  COMB  BLACK 
Minorcas,  fine  choice  cockerels,  $1.50  each. 
Strohscheim  Bros.,  Turtle  Lake,  Wis. 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS  — 
May  pullets,  $1.00.  Sarah  Peters,  Nashville, 
Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  STOCK 
for  sale  reasonable  if  bought  soon.  Mrs. 
John  Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  two  dollars  each.  Kate 
Skelley,  Delia,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  150  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elbing. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  COMBINATION 
farm.  240  acres,  9  miles  from  Ord,  Valley 
County,  Nebraska.  On  rural  route  and  near 
school.  145  acres  under  cultivation,  balance 
pasture;  fair  improvements.  Price,  $65  per 
acre;  $4,000  cash,  balance  at  6  per  cent. 
R.  L.  Dunham,  Ord,  Nebraska. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

SITUATION  WANTED  AS  HOUSE- 
keeper  in  the  country  for  widower's  family. 
Lady  past  fifty,  good  cook,  neat  house- 
keeper, recent  experience,  first  class  in  every 
respect.  References.  Address  2034  Lister 
Ave.,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

FARM  LANDS 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre:  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEATHER  TANNING  RECIPE.  $2.50, 
guaranteed.    R.  N.  Gilley,  Carlton,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  POLAND  CHINA 
sows,  eligible  to  registry;  due  to  farrow  the 
first  of  October  with  third  litter.  Raised 
35  pigs  last  spring,  good  ones.  Arthur  Hall- 
gren,  White  City,  Kansas. 

FEATHER  BEDS. 


NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS,  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  400,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  BY  G.  L.  HENRY,  OF  JOHN- 
son,  Stanton  Township,  Stanton  County, 
Kansas,  on  or  about  the  18th  day  of  May, 
1918,  one  red  steer  with  white  face,  branded 
\h  on  right  thigh;  valued  at  $60.  Elam 
Hilty,  County  Clerk,  Johnson,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  LOUIS  KAISER,  OF 
Park,  Payne  Township,  Gove  County,  on  the 
30th  day  of  August,  1918,  one  red  and  white 
cow,  medium  size,  no  marks  or  brands.  E. 
E.  Baker,  County  Clerk. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 

RANCH  FOR  SALE 

540  acres  fee;  500  acres  long  term  Govern- 
ment leases  at  60  cents  per  acre  annually; 
110  acres  cultivated  lands;  remainder  hay 
meadow.  Timber  for  protection.  Incum- 
brance $7,500  at  5  per  cent,  five  years.  Lo- 
cation near  Kansas  line,  eight  miles  from 
Nowata,  county  seat,  three  miles  from 
Watova  Station;  Ozark  trails  adjoin.  Price, 
$40.     Leases  included. 

Gid  Graham,  Claremore,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE — EIGHTY  ACRES 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Topeka:   45  a.  cult., 
20  meadow.  20  wheat;  3-room  house,  stable, 
etc. ;   %  mile  school.    $45  per  acre. 
THOS.  G.  SHILLINGLAW,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

A  pullet  that  is  worth  keeping  as  a 
layer  is  worth  good  care  and  full  rations 
all  the  time.  A  pullet  that  is  not  con- 
sidered worth  keeping  should  be  eaten 
or  marketed  as  soon  as  she  is  eatable. 
The  one  exception  to  this  is  where  there 
is  more  than  enough  waste  feed  for  all 
the  poultry  kept. 


To  get  all  that  is  possible  out  of  all 
the  promising  pullets,  good  care  and  good 
feeding  should  be  the  rule  at  all  stages. 
It  is  impossible  to  grow  pullets  care- 
lessly and  on  short  rations  until  they 
reach  the  age  when  they  should  be  full 
grown  and  mature,  and  then  bring  them 
forward  quickly  by  a  short  course  of 
good  management. 


Where  conditions  are  favorable  and 
accommodations  available,  crate  fatten- 
ing of  birds  for  market  means  a  great 
improvement  in  quality  as  well  as  con- 
siderable increase  in  weight.  Birds 
should  be  confined  to  a  limited  space  so 
that  but  little  exercise  is  possible.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  or 
barley  meal  and  ground  oats  with 
enough  buttermilk  or  skim  milk  to  make 
a  medium  thin  batter  will  produce  good 
results.  From  two  to  three  weeks  of 
such  feeding  is  sufficient. 


The  central  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  the  growing  of  more  poul- 
try as  a  war  necessity  is  the  fact  that 
the  keeping  of  poultry  is  a  means  of 
converting  into  good  food  materials  that 
can  not  be  utilized  by  man,  that  can  not 
be  eaten  by  any  other  kinds  of  stock, 
and  that,  without  the  poultry,  would  be 
absolute  waste. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly   Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295.  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  It.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  In  the  R.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO— Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam,  Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
„Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  SO  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
REDMOX  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  AKF  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

r  kahiv  DLarvLj  make  sales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  A^*££ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goodi. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale.  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Dispersion  Sale 
Percheron  Horses 

AT  FARM  NEAR  HOLTON,  KANSAS, 
OCTOBER  3,  1918 

Our  offering  will  include  the  Percheron 
stallion,  Indus,  several  times  champion  at 
leading  shows.  Four  of  his  daughters  from 
2  to  5  years  old.  Two  aged  mares,  one  im- 
ported; one  16-hand  jack,  one  yearling  jack 
and  four  jennets.  Will  also  make  general 
farm  sale. 

BRUCE  SAUNDERS 


Holton 


Kansas 


PERCHER0N-BELG1AN-SHIRES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old :  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  8HBEF 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Ran. 


Robert  H.  Hazlett,  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
has  announced  November  19  for  his  first 
annual  auction  of  Hereford  cattle.  The  sale 
is  to  be  held  at  the  fine  stock  pavilion  at 
the  stock  yards,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  American  Royal. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  buncb  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire   Bucks,  not    high  in 
price.     Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 

Forty  Head — Twenty  ewes  and  twenty  ram 
lambs.  Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 
a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 

HO  MAN  &  SONS     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  Rams 

By  imported  sire.    The  right  type  and  prices 
right.     Farm  near  Pontiac,   Butler  County; 
P.  O.  address,  Rosalia,  Kansas,  Route  1. 
•1.  R.  FLORE  A. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

N  EWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March    25,    1919 — H.    T.    Hineman    &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


HoLsteins. 

Oct.  3— Holstein  Breeders'  Dispersion  Sale, 
Dixon,  111.    F.  W.  Spencer,  Sales  Manager. 

Oct.  3 — Gait  &  Spencer,  Dixon,  Illinois.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Oct.  24 — Gish  &  Smeltz,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

Nov.  1 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale,  In- 
dependence, Kansas. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

Oct.  9 — B.  R.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — W.  H.  Maxwell,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Herefords. 

Sept.  30 — William  Galloway,  Waterloo,  la. 
Nov.  19 — Robert  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Shorthorn.  Cattle. 

Nov.  8 — Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale,  Peabody, 
Kan.  O.  A.  Homan,  Peabody,  Kan.,  sales 
manager. 

Nov.  23 — H.  H.  Holmes  and  A.  L.  Harris. 
Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 


Oct.  16- 
Oct.  17- 
Oct.  31- 
Oct.  23- 
Oct.  29- 
Oct.  31- 
Nov.  1- 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  5- 
Nov.  6- 
Nov.  6- 
Nov.  7- 
Nov.  8- 
Nov.  9- 
Feb.  18: 
Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 
—Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Leona,  Kansas. 
-Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
— F.  J.  Dowe,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
— T.  J.  Miesner,  Sabetha,  Kan. 
-Hill  &  King,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
-Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kansas. 
-E.  B.  Myers,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
-H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kan. 
-Moore  Bros.,  Gardner,  Kan. 
-Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 
-M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
-Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
-Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
-Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
1919 — F.   Olivier  &  Son,  Danville, 
Bred  sow  sale. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Oct.  8 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 

Oct.  14 — .John    W.     Petford,  Saffordsville, 

Kansas.     Sale  at  Emporia. 
Oct.  19 — W.  W.  Zink,  Turon,  Kansas. 
Oct.  21  —  Kansas    Breeders'    Sale,    W.  W. 

Jones,  secretary.  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Oct.  23 — Laptad  Stock  Farm,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Oct.  28 — Geo.  M.  Klusmire,  Holton,  Kan. 
Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc  dispersion   and   general  farm  sale. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  3 — Alfred  Carlson,  Cleburne,  Kan. 
Oct.  5 — W.  J.  Honeymoon,  Madison,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — D.  W.  DeVoe,  Onaga,  Kan. 
Dec.  17 — Geo.  Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Oct.  23 — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Missouri. 
Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Henry  S.  Voth,  of  Goessel,  Kansas,  owner 
of  good  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  and  Poland 
China  hogs,  reports  his  herds  doing  well. 
Mr.  Voth  has  the  best  breeding  of  both 
Holsteins  and  Poland  Chinas  in  his  herds, 
and  a  feature  of  both  herds  at  this  time  is 
the  choice  lot  of  young  stock. 

Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kansas,  has 
announced  a  dispersion  sale  of  his  Perche- 
ron horses  and  also  his  jacks  and  jennets. 
The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  near 
Holton  on  October  3.  The  offering  will  in- 
clude nclus,  the  great  Percheron  stallion 
that  was  several  times  champion  at  leading 
shows.  It  will  also  include  five  mares  of 
his  get,  one  imported  mare,  two  jacks,  and 
a  number  of  jennets. 

R.  H.  McCune.  of  Longford.  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  old  orig- 
inal big-boned  Spotted  Polands,  reports  his 
herd  doing,  well.  Mr.  McCune  has  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  Spotted  breed  in  his  herd. 
He  has  an  extra  fine  herd  of  big  Spotted 
sows  and  his  herd  boar.  Spotted  Wonder,  is 
one  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed.  This 
year  he  raised  a  choice  lot  of  spring  pigs 
that  have  grown  out  fine. 


WEIGHT  AND  WOOL  WIN 

Two  championships,  silver  cup,  seven  firsts  and  four  sec- 
onds were  awarded  our  exhibit  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair. 
Rams  at  farmers'  prices;  also  bred  ewes  for  sale.  Photos  of 
our  winners  if  you  want  them.    Write  now. 

C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 


Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


REGIER'S 

Holstein  Friesians 

On  account  of  short  help  we  have  to  sell  fifteen  head  of  our  cows  and  heifers,  all 
registered,  bred  to  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol.  His  sire  is  a  three-quarters  brother 
to  Rag  Apple  8th,  the  $25,000  bull.  Will  freshen  by  September  15  and  until  spring.  Prices 
from  $200  up  to  $600.  Young  bulls  ready  for  service.  Bull  calves  four  months  old  and 
older,  $80  and  up. 


G.  REGIER  &  SONS 


WHITEWATER,  KANSAS 


200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy-  Young'  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two-Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege    of    60-day    retest.      Descriptive  rv    •        C  j.  V 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct.  i.  Ivlagee  LJairy  r  arm,  Lnanute,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two-Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  bred  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 

in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 

to  head  herds. 

Twenty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment   to   the   State   Breeders'    Sale,   November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


MAIMER'S  BIG  DISPERSION  SALE 

OCTOBER  16 

125  Registered  and  High-Grade  Holsteins.   Watch  next  issue  or 

write 


T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
©EO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,  males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERN  WOOD  FARMS.  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

SPLENDID  HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE— 

Six  months  old.     Over  half  white. 
He  is  a  beauty. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH,  Route  8,  GOESSEL,  KAN. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service  bulls;  bull  calves.  Just  now  a  few 
females  for  sale  to  make  the  herd  fit  the 
stables  once  more. 

H.  B.  Cowles,  008  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Knn. 

SEGRiST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CaiVH 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frlzell  &  Son,  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 

Pure-Bred  Chester  Whites. — One  yearling 

boar  and  spring  boars  at  reasonable  prices. 
Gust  Claussen,  Russell,  Kansas. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  RED  POLLS 

Choice   young   bulls   from   heavy  milking 
dams.    Inspection  of  herd  invited. 
CHAS.  L.  JARBOE    -    QUINTER.  KANSAS 


September  28,  1918 


KANSAS 


FARMER 


It 


Big  Bone  Spotted 
Poland  China  Sale  at 

Onaga,  Kan.,  Oct.  14 

Sixty  Head  of  March,  April  and  May  Pigs  sired  by  Master 
A,  he  by  Spotted  Chief  by  Spotted  Hero 


20  Boars 
40  Gilts 


All  can  be  recorded 


EIGHT  HEAD  REGISTERED  BROOD  SOWS 

These  sows  have  raised  large  spring  litters.  They  are  not  fat,  but  are 
in  good  condition  to  produce  a  good  spring  litter  and  raise  them. 


I  will  sell  five  head  of  milk  cows,  one  registered  Shorthorn  bull,  and 
seven  head  of  work  horses,  harness  and  farm  machinery.  I  am  leaving  the 
farm  and  am  selling  everything.  Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  to 
attend  my  sale.  Farm  is  seven  miles  south  of  Onaga  and  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Wamego,  Kansas. 

D.  W.  DEVOE,     ONAGA,  KANS 

Auctioneer — Col.  Chas.  W.  Crews,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Difficult  Churning 

Sometimes  the  cream  from  a  single 
cow  churns  into  butter  with  the  great- 
est of  difficulty.  This  is  frequently  the 
case  when  the  cow  is  a  stripper.  It 
never  occurs  when  making  butter  from 
the  cream  of  fresh  cows.  The  reason 
the  cream  churns  so  hard  is  that  the 
stripper's  milk  contains  more  curd  than 
the  fresh  cow's  milk  and  the  fat  is 
harder.  It  has  no  connection  with  feed 
or  the  failure  of  the  cow  to  have  salt, 
as  some  suppose. 

When  there  is  trouble  in  churning,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  cream  is  not  too  thin  and  that  the 
temperature  is  right.  Sometimes  this 
does  not  remedy  the  trouble,  especially 
when  the  cream  all  comes  from  one  cow. 
When  the  cream  of  a  cow  begins  to  give 
this  trouble  she  had  better  be  dried  up. 
Adding  some  cream  from  a  fresh  cow 
will  generally  cause  the  butter  to  come 
if  the  cream  is  not  too  thin  and  the 
temperature  is  right. 

An  increase  of  130  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  was  secured  from  daughters  of  scrub 
cows  in  Iowa  by  the  use  of  a  pure -bred 
Guernsey  sire.  In  an  Ohio  herd  the 
two-year-old  daughters  of  a  pure-bred 
sire  produced  70  per  cent  more  butter  fat 
than  their  scrub  dams.  The  yearly  pro- 
duction of  a  grade  herd  in  Minnesota 
was  increased  24  per  cent  by  the  use  of 
a  pure-bred  sire. 

Kansas  Fairs  in  1918 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  to 
be  held  in  Kansas  in  1918,  their  dates 
(where  they  have  been  decided  on),  loca- 
tions and  secretaries,  as  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  compiled 
by  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler: 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Youngr,  secretary.  Great  Bend;  first  week  In 
October. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, secretary.  Clay  Center;  October  1-4. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  T.  Sherwood,  secretary,  Burlington; 
October  1-4. 

Ellis  County — Golden  Belt  Fair  Associa- 
tion, P.  J.  Deane,  secretary,  Hays;  Octo- 
ber 1-4. 

Marshall    County   Stock   Show   and  Fair 

Association,  J.  N.  Wanamaker,  secretary, 
Blue  Rapids;  October  8-11. 


Russell  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Dawson,  secretary,  Russell;  possibly  Octo- 
ber 1-4. 

Sedgwick  County — Wichita  Fair  and  Ex- 
position, E.  F.  Mclntyre,  general  manager, 
Wichita;  September  30-October  12. 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions 

American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  secretary,  W.  H.  Weeks;  Novem- 
ber 16-23. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago;  secretary  and  general 
superintendent,  B.  H.  Heide;  November  30- 
December  7. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W. 
E.  Skinner,  general  manager;  October  10-19. 

National  Swine  Show  and  Exposition, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  John  T.  Stinson,  man- 
ager; September  30-October  5. 

Oklahoma  Free  State  Fair,  Muskogee, 
Okla. ;  O.  M.  Savage,  secretary;  September 
30-October  6. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has 
announced  p_ctober  14  as  the  date  for  dis- 
persing his  entire  herd  of  eighty  head  of 
Jerseys.  The  Maxwell  Dairy  has  always 
been  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in  Shawnee 
County.  The  cattle  are  a  high  class  lotv 
Forty  head  are  registered  and  are  of  the 
most  popular  breeding.  They  have  been 
regularly  tested  and  are  clean  and  in  good 
condition.  Most  of  the  offering  are  in  milk 
and  are  bred  to  a  registered  Jersey  bull 
that  has  proven  a  great  sire. 


C.  W.  and  Frank  Chandler,  of  Kellerton, 
Iowa,  report  their  great  flock  of  Shropshire 
sheep  doing  well.  This  is  one  of  Iowa's 
oldest  and  best  flocks  of  pure-bred  Shrop- 
shire sheep.  This  year  their  show  flock 
won  seven  first  and  four  second  premiums 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 


John  W.  Petford,  Saffordville,  Kansas,  is 
the  owner  of  a  high  class  herd  of  Duroc 
Jersey  swine.  He  purchased  several  years 
ago  the  best  sows  that  sold  in  the  Doctor 
Still  sale.  They  were  a  picked  lot  with 
good  pedigrees.  His  great  herd  boars  are 
among  the  best  in  the  West.  Illustrator 
O'Rion  2d  heads  the  herd.  He  was  by 
Illustrator.  He  is  a  thousand-pound  hog  if 
properly  fitted.  His  dam  was  sired  by  the 
$5,000  Joe  O'Rion.  As  a  second  boar  Mr. 
Petford  is  using  Pet's  Great  Wonder  by 
Great  Wonder,  dam  by  Grand  Model.  At 
the  recent  Kansas  Free  Fair  Mr.  Pteford 
purchased  the  grand  champion  Duroc  boar. 
Model  Ally,  shown  by  R.  W.  Murphy,  of 
Dearborn,  Missouri,  to  assist  in  his  herd. 
This  hog  is  sired  by  A  Model  and  his  dam 
was  R  W  S  Model  by  Hoosier  Lad.  Mr. 
Petford  has  announced  October  14  for  his 
annual  fall  sale. 


S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  of  Kingston,  Missouri, 
owners  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  herds 
of  pure-bred  white  hogs  in  the  West,  re- 
port their  herd  doing  well  and  their  young 
stock  growing  out  fine.  This  herd  has  been 
famous  for  many  years  as  a  prize  winning 
herd  and  has  probably  produced  more  prize 
winners  than  any  herd  of  that  breed  in  the 
West. 


HENRY  FEHNER'S 

Chester  White  &  O.  I.  C.  Sale 

AT  HIGGINSVILLE,  MISSOURI 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1918 


55 


HEAD  OF  EXCELLENT 
BOARS  AND  GILTS 


55 


Great,  big,  stretchy,  high  backed  hogs  —  the  kind  they  are  all 
striving  for.  They  are  the  pick  of  200  head  and  are  out  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  sows  and  boars  of  the  breed  :-:  :-: 


SIRES:  Sunny  Bar,  the  greatest  breeding  boar  of  the  breed.  Scottlea 
Archer,  the  old  war  horse.  Some  noted  sows  in  herd:  Scottlea  Prudence, 
the  $515  gilt,  highest  priced  Chester  yearling  ever  sold.  The  Iowa  Grand 
Champion  Gilt,  1917,  sired  by  White  Rex.  She  has  a  wonderful  litter  by 
Sunny  Bar.    Other  noted  sows  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

We  especially  call  your  attention  to  a  great  litter  by  Sunny  Bar  and 
out  of  the  great  White  Rex  sow,  and  also  the  Scottlea  Prudence  litter. 
Attend  this  sale.    Write  for  catalog.    All  cholera  immune. 

Henry  Fehner,         Higginsville,  Mo. 


LOCKRIDGE'S 

Poland-China  Sale 

At  Fayette,  Me.,  Oct.  12,  1010 

4g  HEAD  BIG  TYPE  POLAHDS  45 

No.  1  will  be  Giant  Wonder,  a  September  4th  pig  by  The  Giant,  dam 
Big  Bob's  Wonder.  Giant  Wonder  is  a  litter  mate  to  my  herd  boar, 
Liberty  Giant.  He  is  also  a  litter  mate  to  Giant  Bob,  the  junior 
champion  boar  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1918. 

No.  2  is  another  good  son  of  The  Giant,  dam  Long  Wonder  2d,  one  of  the 
best  brood  sows  I  ever  owned.  This  pig  is  not  named  yet,  we  will  let  his 
new  owner  name  him.  He  was  farrowed  August  26.  These  two  make  a  great 
pair  of  pigs  and  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  see  him. 


Twenty  big  summer  gilts,  either  sold  open  or  with  breeding  privilege  to 
The  Giant  by  Liberty  Giant.  There  will  be  four  fall  gilts  by  King  Joe  that 
will  be  sold  with  breeding  privilege  to  The  Giant. 

Twenty  big  early  spring  boars  sired  by  The  Giant,  Joe  Jr.,  and  Goliath. 
The  boars  by  Joe  Jr.  and  Goliath  are  out  of  sows  by  The  Giant. 

Two  choice  boars  by  Gerstdale  Jones.    One  choice  boar  by  Big  Ben. 

EVERY  HOG  IMMUNE  AND  IN  PRIME  CONDITION. 

WILL  G.  LOCKRIDGE        -:-        FAYETTE,  MISSOURI 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


September  28,  1918 


GENEROUS-FAIRFAX  HEREFORDS 

BRED  FOR  BEEF,  BONE  AND  QUALITY  FOR  MANY  GENERATIONS 

113— SPLENDID  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS— 113 

WILL  BE  OFFERED  IN  OUR  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SALE  AT  FAIR  GROUNDS 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS,  OCTOBER  23,  1918 

FIFTY-FIVE  BIG  YOUNG  COWS  bred  to  Generous  5th,  Lawrence  Fairfax  and  Imported  Shucknall  Monarch. 
TWENTY-FIVE  CRACK  HEIFERS,  granddaughters  of  Perfection  Fairfax  and  Generous,  bred  to  Lawrence  Fairfax  and 
Shucknall  Monarch. 

THIRTY-THREE  BIG  HUSKY  BULLS  of  Generous  and  Fairfax  breeding.    All  ready  for  service. 

W.  I.  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Ness  City,  Kan. 


Send  your  name  for  copy  of 
illustrated  catalog,  mention- 
ing Kansas  Farmer. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding;  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
.sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks. 
POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale— Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Qiant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.  Write  me  your  wants.  All  immune. 
A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 


Poland  Chinas 

Big  type,  big  bone,  big  litters.  A  number 
of  early  summer  pigs,  either  sex,  for  sale. 
Unusual  quality  and  out  of  good  sows  and 
boars.  Am  closing  out  on  them,  so  am 
offering  them  at  an  attractive  price.  Be 
sure  to  write  me  before  buying  elsewhere. 
F.  A.  SWANSON,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

•        POLAND  CHINA  BOAKS 

Five  and  eleven  months  old,  at  a  reasonable 

price.    Pedigree  with  every  hog. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH,  Route  2,  OOESSEL,  KAN. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog. 

S.  M.  KNOX       -  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Wreath's  Durocs 


Morton's  Poland  Chinas     M™m  JfeK 


For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Diseher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Glrstdare  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEO RGE  MORTON 
Oxford      n       Sumner  .j'-^gjjjlpt,    •'  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Diseher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;   I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford  ...  -  Kansas 

"The  Fellow  That  Plays  Second 
Violin  Never  Leads  the  Band" 

Buy  your  POLAND  CHINAS  of  the 
LEADER  in  the  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
prizes  for  the  OLDEST  FIRM  doing  busi- 
ness.   One  hundred  pigs,  both  sexes,  for  sale. 

B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Son 


Girard,  Kansas 


Jacksonville,  Illinois 


HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 


All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.    No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  Wreath,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Route  8 

C.  H.  BLACK'S  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  assisted  by  Red  Cross  Pathfinder. 
My  herd  sows  are  the  big  growthy  kind 
and  have  all  raised  good  litters.  I  have  for 
sale  bred  gilts  and  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios,  priced  reasonably.  Come  and  see  my 
herd. 

C.  H.  Black,  Marion,  Kansas 

Duroc  Bred  Gilts 


FOR  SALE — Ten  fall  yearling  Duroc  gilts 
bred  to  September  15  litters.  Graduate  and 
B.  &  C.'s  Col.  breeding,  priced  to  sell. 

H.  D.  Plummer,  Longton,  Kan. 

COMERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief,  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 


S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO.        DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER,  McLouth,  Kansas. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For   Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  AH 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred  sow  sale. 
Herd  boars.  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

McCUNE'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Twenty  spring  boars  and  gilts  (gilts  open) 
well  spotted,  sired  by  Spotted  Wonder  and 
out  of  choice  dams. 

B.  H.  McCUNE     -     LONGFORD,  KANSAS 


For  -Sole — Choice  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios  out  of  state  fair  winners.  Write  or  come 
and  see  herd.     W.  J.  Harrison,  Axtell,  Kan. 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  plg». 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.   B.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE  —  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  March 
and  April  farrow;  cholera  immune;  either 
sex.    P.  J.  MURTA,  CUBA,  MISSOURI. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE 

Few  young  Polled  Durham  Bulls  from  strong 

milk  strain  dams. 
W.  C.  HALL     -     COFFEY VILLE,  KANSAS 


Dispersal  Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle,  October  9th. 
Monterey  Dairy  Farm,  Near  Garrison,  Kan. 

TWENTY-NINE  HEAD  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS 

Twenty-three  females — 
twelve  head  giving 
milk,  two  bred  heifers, 
several  young  calves. 
All  old  enough  to  breed 
are  bred  to  my  herd 
bull,  Mermaid's  Owl,  a 
grandson  of  The  Owl  of 
Hebron,  and  is  out  of  a 
Register  of  Merit  dam 
that  made  415  pounds 
sgsssgS  of  butter  as  a  two-year- 
|||ipj  old.  The  cows  are  all 
in  good  condition  and 
illf!  all  will  be  tested  and 
guaranteed  right.  Cat- 
alogs are  now  ready  to 
mail.  Send  for  one  and 
come  to  sale.  Farm  is 
four  miles  south  of  Ran- 
dolph, two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Garrison 
Crossing.  The  farm, 
consisting  of  100  acres,  will  also  be  offered  for  sale.  Write  for  description.  It  is 
well  improved  and  good  land. 

B.  R.  THOMPSON        -        -        GARRISON,  KANSAS 
Auctioneers — Jas.  T.  McCulloch,  Homer  Bales 


KANSAS  DUROC  BOAR  SALE 

AT  DR.  W.  H.  RICHARDS'  BARN 

Emporia,  Kan.,  Oct.  14th,  1918 

ILLUSTRATOR'S  ORION  2D  AT  HEAD  OF  OUR  HERD 
A  thousand-pound  giant,  by  Illustrator,  dam  by 
Joe  Orion  2d,  second  dam  by  Col.  Beabout 
by  Defender. 

FIFTY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Illustrator's  Orion  2d;  Pet's  Great  Wonder  by  Great  Wonder,  dam  by 
Grand  Model,  and  a  son  of  Burke's  Good  Enuff,  dam  by  Great  Wonder!  Pathfinder, 
King's  Col.  Again,  Cherry  King  Orion,  Grand  Model,  Grand  Model's  Giant,  Cherry 
King  Disturber,  and  others. 

DAMS  ARE  BY  Defender,  King's  Col..  Big  Wonder,  John's  Combination,  Fancy 
Victor,  Giant  'Wonder,  Pathfinder,  Grand  Model,  and  others. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  bred  lots  of  Duroc  boars  to  be  sold  this  fall.  Sev- 
eral real  herd  boar  prospects.  Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail.  Send  for  one  and  come 
to  sale.     Sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD      -       SAFFORD VILLE,  KANSAS 


HEREFORDS 

and  Percherons 

Fifteen  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

With  early  spring  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again.    Ten  two-year-old  Heifers  in  good 

flesh,  all  bred  to  Paul  Perfection  bull. 

Three  Registered  Percheron  Mares  with  Colts 

(One  imported);  two  2-year-old  Percheron  stallions;  one  registered  saddle 
stallion,  and  one  registered  saddle  mare. 

Twenty-five  Head  Registered  Poland  China  Hogs 

Including  four  brood  sows  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  one  by  Superba.  Ten 
spring  boars  and  ten  spring  gilts. 

Everything  guaranteed  in  good  condition  and  will  price  reasonable.  Come  and 
see  us.    Farm  seven  miles  from  Madison,  five  miles  from  Hamilton. 

J.  S.  WILSON  &  SON      -      -      -      HAMILTON,  KANSAS 


September  28,  1918 
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DUROC-JERSEY  BRED  SOW  SALE 

Parker,  Kansas,  October  8th,  1918 


TWENTY-FIVE  RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
One  Herd  Bull,  Two  Yearling  Bulls. 
Several  of  the  cows  have  calves  and  are  bred  again.    All  are 
registered  and  in  good  condition. 


FIFTY  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF 
TWENTY  BRED  SOWS 

TEN  SPRING  GILTS — Five  are  by  Pathfinder 
TWENTY  SPRING  BOARS 


BEST  GOODS— RED  POLL  BULL 

A  number  of  the  sows  are  sired  by  Parker  Wonder  and  bred  to  H.  &  B.'s  Pathfinder,  and  most  of  the  boars  and  spring 
gilts  are  sired  by  him.  I  am  not  quitting  the  Durocs,  but  must  reduce  my  herd.  I  am  selling  some  of  the  best  in  my  herd. 
If  you  want  good  foundation  stock,  come  to  my  sale.    I  can  please  you.   ALL  IMMUNED.    Farm  adjoins  city. 


Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Please  send  for  one 
and  arrange  to  come  to  my  sale.  I  guarantee  a  good  offer- 
ing.   Farm  adjoins  city.  Auctioneers:   Rule  Bros. 


W.  T.  McBRIDE 

PARKER,  KANSAS 


Big  Bone  Spotted 

Poland  China  Sale  at 
CLEBURNE,  KANSAS 

October  3,  1918 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  BIG  SPOTTED  POLANM 

including 

Five  Tried  Brood  Sows  with  Littws  at  Side 
Six  Fall  Yearling  Gilts 

Three  will  have  pigs  day  of  sale 
Twenty-one  Large  Spring  Boars,  and 

and 

Eighteen  Large  Spring  Gilts 

These  are  the  pick  from  my  spring  crop  of  pigs  and  they  are  all  in  good 
condition.  'Sale  will  be  held  on  my  farm  three  miles  west  of  Cleburne. 
Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend 
my  sale.    All  immuned. 

Alfred  Carlson,      Cleburne,  Kansas 

Auctioneers  — >  Col.  P.  M.  Gross  and  Col.   Homer  Bales 


Dispersion  Sale  of  Registered  Jerseys 

At  Farm  One  Mile  South  of  Fair  Grounds  on  Topeka  Ave. 

October  14,  1918 

EIGHTY  HEAD 


I  am  leaving  the  farm  on  aceount  of  sickness  and  am  compelled  to  sell 
my  valuable  herd  of  forty  head  Of  registered  and  forty  head  of  high-grade 
Jersey  cows  and  heifers.  I  have  spent  years  in  building  up  this  fine  dairy 
herd.    All  have  been  regularly  tested  and  are  clean. 

They  are  of  the  Saint  Lambert,  Flying  Fox,  and  Uncle 
Peter's  Gold  Mine  breeding. 

Most  all  in  milk  or  will  freshen  soon.  All  bred  to  my  great  herd  bull. 
BROOKSIDE  BABE  TORONE.  Every  sire  and  dam  for  four  generations 
back  of  him  are  in  the  Register  of  Merit.  He  has  more  daughters  that  pro- 
duce one  thousand  pounds  of  butter  fat  than  any  bull  living. 

Please  Send  for  Catalog  and  Come  to  Sale 

W.  H.  Maxwell,       Topeka,  Kansas 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  PALMYRA,  MISSOURI,  SALE  MANAGER 
Auctioneers — Col.  D.  M.  Perry,  Col.  Chas.  W.  Crews 
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 BIG,  NEW- 
ATLAS  OF  THE  WAR 


GIVEN  FREE  WITH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  NOTICE  CAREFULLY  AND  SEND  US  YOUR  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

PROMPTLY 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  War  Industries  Board  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  ordered  that  we 

"DISCONTINUE  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  ARREARS  OVER  SIX 
MONTHS  ON  OCTOBER  2,  1918" 

Kansas  Farmer  will  obey  this  order  promptly  on  October  2 


IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  IN  ARREARS,  RENEW  TODAY  IN  ORDER  TO  HAVE  YOUR  PAPER  CONTINUE 

WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION 

BIG  SPECIAL  OFFER 

OUR  NEW  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WAR  has  gained  praise  from  all  who  have  secured  one.    It  contains 


1.  War  Maps  of  every  Battle  Front,  in  colors. 

2.  Large  size  Map  of  Western  Battle  Front. 

3.  Pictures  illustrating  new  devices  and  instruments  of  war. 

4.  Many  pages  of  interesting  reading  about  the  war. 


5.  An  immense  fund  of  data  showing  the  resources  of  the 

different  warring  countries. 

6.  President  Wilson's  address  calling  for  action,  April  2,  1917. 

7.  Causes  and  progress  of  the  war. 

8.  Statistics  of  populations  of  countries  and  cities  of  the  world. 


IT  IS  A  BOOK  YOU  WILL  WANT  ALL  YOUR  LIFE 


OUR  $1.00  OFFER  —  ONE  YEAR 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  credit  your  subscription  one 


OUR  $2.00  OFFER  —  THREE  YEARS 

We  have  a  much  finer  Atlas  entitled  "Americans  Over 
the  Top,"  twice  the  size  of  the  one  described  above,  which 
we  will  send  you  FREE  and  renew  your  subscription  for    year  and  send  y°u  one  of  the  War  Atlases  ABSOLUTELY 
three  years,  all  for  $2.00.  FREE  and  PREPAID. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00,  for  which  please  send  me  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  three  years,  and  your  War  Atlas, 
"Americans  Over  the  Top." 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas:   

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  one  year,  and  your  War  Atlas. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


illlllllHIMIIII 
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Kansas  Farmer 


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  56,  Number    40.       TOPEKA,   KANSAS,   OCTOBER  5,   1918.       Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 

ERADICATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

Accredited  Herd  List  Published  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 


]HE  accredited  herd  plan  of  con- 
trolling and  eradicating  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle  has  been  tried  out 
by  several  states  with  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  has  for  ten  years  been 
testing  out  control  methods  and  its  offi- 
cials" are  now  confident  that  the  possi- 
bility of  eradicating  the  disease  is  no 
longer  a  theory  but  an  established  fact. 
The  accredited  herd  plan  is  now.  being 
put  in  operation  with  the  backing  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  co-operation 
with  the  live  stock  sanitary  officials  of 
the  states.  The  plan  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Association  and  by  representa- 
tives of  pure-bred  cattle  breeders'  asso- 
ciations and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  December,  1917. 

As  was  stated  in  Kansas  Farmer  last 
week  in  announcing  the  publication  of 
the  first  accredited  herd  list,  an  accred- 
ited herd  is  one  that  has  successfully 
passed  two  annual  or  three  semi-annual 
tuberculin  tests  applied  by  regularly 
employed  veterinary  inspectors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or-  of  the 
state  where  co-operative  work  is  con- 
ducted, and  has  otherwise  complied  with ' 
the  regulations  governing  the  work.  We 
printed  the  uniform  methods  and  rules 
adopted  in  Kansas  Farmer  some  months 
ago. 

The  work  in  Kansas  was  not  started 
until  last  August.  The  weather  at  that 
time  was  not  favorable  for  testing  and 
for  that  reason  there  are  as  yet  no 
accredited  herds  in  the  state.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Eagle,  who  has  his  office  at  312  Wyan- 
dotte Building,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is 
in  charge  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. He  is  co-operating  with  J.  H. 
Mercer,  live  stock  sanitary  commissioner 
for  Kansas,  and  is  making  very  good 
progress.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  good  many  owners 
of  cattle  in  Kansas  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  establishing  accred- 
ited herds  in  the  state. 

The  work  has  now  been  going  on  long 
enough  in  the  United  States  to  justify 
publication  of  the  results.  List  No.  1 
showing  herds  accredited  to  date,  to- 
gether with  those  that  have  successfully 
passed  one  test  without  reactors,  has 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Those  desiring  copies  of  this 
first  accredited  list  should  write  to  Doc- 
tor Eagle. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
J.  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  in  which  he  comments 
on  the  work  under  way  and  refers  to 
the  publication  of  this  first  list.  He 
says:  "This  first  accredited  herd  list 
contains  the  names  of  more  than  one 
thousand  herd  owners  whose  cattle  have 
been  found  apparently  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  true  that  these  herds  rep- 
resent only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  pure-bred  herds  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  a  beginning  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  was 
only  formally  adopted  December  23, 
1917,  we  believe  that  good  results  have 
been  accomplished.  The  reason  why  so 
many  herds  have  been  accredited  in  so 
short^a  space  of  time  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  some  of 
the  other  states  have  been  working  un- 
der the  accredited  plan  for  several  years 
and  such  herds  as  passed  successful'tests 
during  1918  were  certified.    The  bureau 


has,  also,  been  engaged  in  tuberculosis 
eradication  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  other 
states  for  ten  years  during  which  time 
hundreds  of  herds  have  been  freed  of 
tuberculosis  and  maintained  healthy; 
these  also  were  added  to  the  list. 

"A  summary  of  the  co-operative  tuber- 
culosis eradication  work  for  the  month 
of  July  has  been  made  and  this  shows 
that  the,  catnpaign  is  being  carried  on  in 
approximately  forty  states,  in  all  of 
which  veterinary  inspectors  are  located 
who  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  any 
breeder  in  tuberculin  testing  his  herd. 
Under  the  uniform  accrediated  plan  a 
pure-bred  herd  is  one  containing  at  least 
one  pure-bred  registered  animal. 

"That  tuberculosis  may  be  eradicated 
is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  demonstrated 
for  a  number  of  years  by  the  bureau  in 
the  work  accomplished  among  herds  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Dis- 
trict during  1910  all  of  the  cattle  were 
tested  consisting  of  1,701  head;  of  the 
total,  18.87  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
tuberculous  by  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
diseased  animals  were  slaughtered  and 
the  premises  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
Each  succeeding  year  since  1910  all  of 
the  cattle  have  been  tuberculin  tested 
with  the  result  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  terminating  June  30,  1918,  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  animals  were  found 
tuberculous.  The  financial  losses  from 
tuberculosis  of  live  stock  each  year  is 
at  least  $25,000,000,  but  far  greater  than 
the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the  cur- 
tailment of  our  supply  of  meats,  fats 
and  dairy  products.  During  the  fiscal 
year  terminated  June  30,  1918,  there 
were  slaughtered  at  official  abattoirs  in 
the  United  States  10,938,287  cattle  and 
35,449,247  swine;  there  were  222,787 
cattle  and  3,493,188  swine  found  affected 
with  tuberculosis  which  resulted  in  the 
condemnation  of  meat  products  to  the 
extent  of  the  stupendous  sum  of  25,875,- 
200  pounds.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  appalling  losses  that  the 


campaign  against  tuberculosis  was  inau- 
gurated. The  fact  that  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated over  a  considerable  area  that 
the  disease  can  be  eradicated  is  sufficient 
encouragement  to  take  up  the  work  in 
every  state  in  the  United  States  in  co- 
operation with  the  live  stock  sanitary 
Officials,  with  the  owners  of  live  stock 
and  others  interested  in  the  welfare,  the 
preservation  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
live  stock  industry. 

"The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  is  a 
question  of  national  importance.  The 
live  stock  industry  of  each  state  is  but 
a  part  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  nation.  The  greater  the  productivity 
of  the  cattle  industry  of  one  common- 
wealth, the  larger  will  be  the  resources 
of  our  country;  the  deeper  the  disease 
preys  on  our  cattle,  whether  in  the  north, 
east,  south  or  west,  the  lower  will  our 
resources  sink.  Our  live  stock  wealth  is 
enormous.  It  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  nation,  as  the  following  brief  sta- 
tistics indicate: 

"On  January  1,  1918,  our  cattle  were 
valued  at  $3,159,231,000  and  our  swine 
at  $1,361,242,000. 

"In  order  that  the  campaign  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  live 
stock  may  achieve  the  success  it  justly 
deserves,  the  full  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance of  all  those  who  are  interested 
must  be  obtained.  .  The  bureau  can  not 
expect  to  accomplish  satisfactory  re- 
sults without  the  aid  and  full  assistance 
of  the  live  stock  owners.  If  each  agency 
will  assume  its  full  responsibility  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  within  a 
few  years  there  will  be  a  noticeable  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  tuberculosis 
among  live  stock.  Other  diseases  which 
gained  widespread  distribution  through- 
out the  country  have  been  controlled  and 
eradicated,  not  by  reason  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  bureau  only,  but 
through  a  determination  upon  the  part 
of  the  live  stock  producers  to  stamp  out 
the  annual  financial  drain  caused  by 
those  diseases." 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  every  live 


GROUP  OF  MARES  AND  YOUNG  STALLION  SHOWN  AT  TOPEKA  AND  HUTCHINSON 
BY  A.  P.  LOOMIS.  PRODUCE  OF  ONE  FOUNDATION  MARE 


stock  farmer  in  Kansas  is  directly  inter- 
ested. We  should  make  every  effort 
possible  to  prevent  tuberculosis  from 
gaining  a  foothold  in  the  herds  of  our 
state.  While  the  plan  of  establishing 
accredited  herds  is  primarily  designed  for 
those  having  _pure-bred  animals,  the  rul- 
ing that  ownership  of  a  single  registered 
animal  makes  a  man  a  pure-bred  breeder 
will  make  it  possible  for  many  having 
grade  herds  to  get  them  in  the  accred- 
ited list  by  complying  with  the  rules  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission. 
Practically  every  up-to-date  farmer, 
even  though  keeping  grade  stock  only, 
uses  pure-bred  bulls.  We  would  espe- 
cially commend  this  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  to  our  readers  and  would 
urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  get  herds 
on  the  Government  accredited  list.  It 
will  not  only  help  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  in  the  home  herd,  with 
its  attendant  losses,  but  will  be  a  val- 
uable asset  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point. 

An  Alien's  Loyalty 

Bradford  Knapp,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  gave  an 
address  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Topeka 
during  the  Free  Fair,  told  a  story  of  a 
Jewish  boy  just  back  from  France  whom 
he  found  in  a  hospital  with  his  right 
arm  gone,  one  eye  missing,  and  just  re- 
covering from  twelve  gunshot  wounds. 
He  had  gone  to  war  from  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Knapp  was  interested  to  see  what 
he  would  say  of  America  after  nine 
months'  service  in  France.  The  boy's 
father  came  to  the  hospital  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  turned  away  from  his 
own  son  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  him.  Yet  that  boy  with 
twinkling  eye  turned  to  his  father  and 
said :  "Why,  father,  you  ought  to  be 
happy!  Am  I  not  here,  alive  and  with 
a  good  chance  to  get  well?  I  am  here  in 
America,  and  I  would  have  given  my 
life  in  order  that  you  and  mother  might 
be  here  and  not  have  to  see  the  things 
I  have  seen  and  undergo  the  things  I 
have  seen  others  undergo  over  there. 
America  is  the  hope  of  the  world." 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  fertilizers 
this  year  and  the  increased  demand  for 
them,  farmers  who  want  to  be  sure  of 
getting  a  supply  should  see  that  their 
orders  are  placed  at  once.  Furthermore, 
farmers  wishing  a  particular  brand 
should  order  it  either  through  the  local 
dealer  or  a  farm  club,  and  should  place 
the  order  in  advance  so  that  the  goods 
may  be  shipped  with  a  regular  carload. 
Men  who  wait  and  take  what  the  fer- 
tilizer dealer  has  in  stock  may  have  little 
choice.  In  any  case,  however,  fertilizer 
should  be  used  even  though  it  is  a  low 
grade,  since  it  is  almost,  certain  to  in- 
crease the  yield  and  bring  a  net  return, 
says  Prof.  M.  F.  Miller  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  Moreover,  the 
world  needs  the  wheat. 


Eleven  Kansas  colleges,  including  the 
Kansas  State  University,  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  College  of  Emporia.  Ot- 
tawa University.  Southwestern  College, 
State  Manual  Training  Normal  School, 
and  Washburn  College,  will  have  units  of 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  un- 
der command  of  United  States  Army 
officers. 
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They  wear  like  iron— 


HONORBILT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.    Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 
F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein : 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  In 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


Kraa  PataEni*  in  colors  explains 
rice  MWi"6  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  St 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  t 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  SI.,QiiiDC).UL ' 


TDA  DQANDGUNS 

1   W\  V  AT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Guns, Traps, 
Bupplies.eto.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price,  List. 
I.  W.  B!6CS  &  CO.,  1 33  Biggs  Building.  XANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

For  us.  We  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
and  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Big  money  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise.  Write  us  for  particular?. 
DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABOR ATOR I l-  S 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


j  MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM  ! 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


Storing  The  Tractor 


RACTORS  are  expensive  equip- 
ment.     Every     effort  possible 


n 

jBJI  should  be  made  to  reduce  depre- 
ciation and  lessen  the  danger  of 
serious  damage  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  following  suggestions  on  lay- 
ing by  the  tractor  for  the  winter  are 
offered  by  the  agricultural  engineering 
division  of  Nebraska  University: 

Be  sure  all  water  is  drained  from  the 
cooling  system  and  all  fuel  from  the 
fuel  tanks. 

The  last  time  the  tractor  is  run,  use 
heavy  oil  so  as  to  coat  ^.he  cylinders  and 
pistons  —  a  little  oil  might  be  poured 
through  the  priming  cocks.  This  will 
prevent  rusting  of  the  cylinders  and 
pistons. 

Where  the  exhaust  pipe  is  vertical, 
with  the  exhaust  end  up,  cover  to  keep 
water  out. 

Clean  grease  and  dirt  off  engine  and 
all  moving  parts,  and  inspect  whole 
tractor  for  breakage. 

All  new  parts  should  be  ordered  at 
once  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining them.  This  applies  to  all  ma- 
chinery. 


Under-Inflation  of  Tires 

Tire  costs  are  soaring,  and  now  if  never 
before  every  effort  possible  should  be 
made  to  get  maximum  service  from 
tires.  Under-inflation  is  the  "white 
plague"  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  Probably 
no  other  cause  is  responsible  for  so.  much 
damage.  The  wavy  condition  of  tire 
treads  is  the  result  of  running  the  tires 
soft,  the  fabric  becoming  loose  from  the 
treads  through  no  fault  of  manufacture. 

Tire  manufacturers  have  inflation 
schedules  which  they  are  anxious  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  automobile 
.owner.  You  are  constantly  urged  not 
to  guess  at  the  pressure.  Use  a  pressure 
gauge  or  a  tire  caliper  to  determine  the 
inflation.  The  caliper  is  a  recent  in- 
vention which  you  can  use  to  determine 
whether  you  have  the  proper  pressure  or 
not  without  removing  the  valve  cap. 


Watch  Mileage 

It  would  pay  every  automobile  or 
truck  driver  to  watch  closely  the  mile- 
age he  gets  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
It  is  not  only  a  money-saving  proposi- 
tion but  a  patriotic  duty  since  we  are 
of  necessity  being  compelled  to  conserve 
gasoline  in  order  to  insure  there  being 
an  abundant  supply  for  war  purposes. 
By  keeping  a  strict  account  of  the  mile- 
age obtained  from  the  fuel  used,  any 
marked  change  will  be  noted  at  once. 
A  sudden  drop  in  mileage  means  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  The  difficulty 
may  be  progressive  in  character  and  by 
locating  it  promptly  more  serious  trou- 
ble may  be  averted  by  applying  the 
proper  remedy  at  once.  A  sudden  drop 
in  mileage  should  always  call  for  a  care- 
ful search  to  locate  the  cause.  If  no 
mileage  is  kept  a  car  might  run  for 
weeks  without  the  difficulty  becoming 
serious  enough  to  force  attention. 


Saving  Gasoline 

The  requeVt  to  save  gasoline,  and  par- 
ticularly the  plan  to  refrain  from  pleas- 
ure riding  on  Sunday  in  the  East,  has 
met  with  a  wonderful  response.  It 
shows  how  willingly  the  American  peo- 
ple are  falling  in  line  with  whatever  the 
Government  says  is  necessary.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration did  not  issue  an  order  against 
pleasure  riding  on  Sunday,  but  merely  a 
request. 

The  adoption  of  a  card  rationing 
method,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  too 
slow  and  in  addition  is  expensive. 

People  in  the  territory  effected  have 
asked  whether  they  should  use  their  cars 
for  churchgoing.  The  answer,  according 
to  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  that  where 
church  can  be  reached  reasonably  in  an- 
other way  the  automobile  should  not  be 
used,  and  that,  after  all,  the  conscience 
of  each  citizen  will  be  his  best  guide. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  outlying  districts  and 
many  operators  of  soda  fountains  in  the 
cities  refused  to  serve  pleasure-seeking 
customers  who  drove  out  in  automobiles 


on  the  Sundays  since  the  request/  was 
made.  Taxicab  operators  in  most  cities 
refused  to  take  passengers  except  on  spe- 
cific trips.  They  declined  all  hourly  and 
pleasure  trips.  Patrons  of  sight-seeing 
cars  have  also  been  made  to  feel  that 
by  riding  on  Sunday  they  are  violating 
the  administration's  request  just  as  much 
as  the  man  who  drives  his  own  car. 


The  Small  Threshing  Outfit 

It  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Tractor  Farming  that  while  the  light 
farm  tractor  has  paid  for  itself  on  a 
good  many  farms,  average  farm  condi- 
tions do  not  permit  its  use  for  more 
than  a  few  months  of  the  year.  How  to 
employ  its  power  with  profit  during  the 
periods  of  enforced  idleness  and  thus 
make  it  a  still  better  paying  investment 
is  a  subject  to  which  many  farmers  are 
giving  attention.  As  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  regular  drawbar  work  seems 
possible,  the  farmer  has  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  more  belt  work  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and,  naturally,  one 
of  the  things  that  suggests  itself  to  the 
grain  grower  is  the  thresher. 

To  the  man  wTio  has  investigated  the 
matter,  the  profit  in  owning  equipment 
for  threshing  his  own  grain  is  beyond 
question.  He  can  now  thresh  when  he 
is  ready,  eliminating  the  waiting  and 
resultant;  losses  from  bad  weather, 
bleaching  by  the  sun,  and  shattering  of 
the  grain  out  of  the  heads.  He  can 
thresh  with  his  own  help  or  his  own 
company  with  his  neighbors.  He  re- 
duces his  expenses  for  boarding  the  crew, 
for  he  no  longer  buys  provisions  for 
threshing  crews  that  fail  to  turn  up  at 
the  appointed  times. 

There  need  be  no  loss  of  grain  through 
careless  or  hurried  threshing  because  his 
own  help  has  no  reason  to  hurry  waste- 
fully,  and  he  can  control  their  action  as 
he  could  not  control  that  of  a  custom 
threshing  crew.  The  machine  he  uses 
can  be  kept  in  perfect  repair  because  he 
has  ample  time  during  the  winter  to 
overhaul  it. 

When  he  is  through  with  his  own. 
work,  he  can  thresh  for  a  few  neighbors, 
thus  helping  to  pay  the  original  cost  of 
the  equipment  and  earning  an  additional 
profit.  When  threshing  is  done  early, 
the  land  is  cleared  of  shocks  and  is  in 
shape  for  fall  plowing,  whereas  if  the 
grain  stands  until  late  in  the  fall,  this 
important  work  is  often  neglected. 


Gasolineless  Sundays 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  if  the 
gasolineless  Sunday  request  would  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  At  the  moment 
it  does  not  seem  that  this  will  be  nec- 
essary, although  it  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities, according  to  a  recent  statement 
from  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mid-continent  refiners  are  now  can- 
vassing the  situation  with  a  view  of 
determining  their  ability  to  care  for  the 
western  territory  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  the  amount  of  gasoline  they 
have  agreed  to  deliver  at  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

The  solution  will  rest  entirely  upon 
their  ability  to  provide  for  both  demands. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  impossible,  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  will,  of 
course,  be  called  upon  to  forego  Sunday 
pleasure  driving  temporarily,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  stocks  may  be  built 
up  and  maintained  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  for  shipment  overseas. 


Oil  that  has  been  drained  from  crank 
cases,  differentials,  or  transmission,  has 
a  commercial  value.  We  are  urged  to 
save  all  such  oil.  Even  oil  used  in  clean- 
ing can  be  reclaimed. 


Economy  in  the  use  of  gasoline  can  be 
effected  by  keeping  the  carbureter  ad- 
justed to  work  on  the  thinnest  possible 
mixture.  Cut-off  cocks  should  be  in- 
stalled in  the  gasoline  line  next  to  the 
carbureter  with  control  on,  the  cowl  of 
the  car  so  that  the  supply  of  gasoline 
can  be  entirely  shut  off  in  coasting. 
Quite  a  saving  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
can  be  effected  by  the  installation  of 
such  a  device. 


Uncle  Sam's  Fighting  Boys  Wear 

IRONCLAD  KHAKI 

Twill  Cloth 

You  men  and  women  of  his  "home  guard" 
should  wear  this  patriotic  economy  cloth, 
too.     It's  fast  color  and  wears  like  leather. 

Shirts,   Pants  and  Overalls 

made  of  the  genuine  Ironclad  Khaki  (the 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses)  carry  the  yellow 
"army"  label,  like  the  above.  Look  for 
It  and  Guarantee  Bond  in  the  garment 
before  you  buy. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  of  Ironclad 
Khaki  Cloth,  and  Miss  Ironclad  Khaki, 
the  kid  glove  finish  ladies'  overall  cloth. 
Garments  on  sale  by  dealers— everywhere 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Only 
128  Market  Place       -       Baltimore,  Md. 


WITTE 


GET  A 

"KER0-0IL"  ENGINE 


Money  Backif  Not  Satisfied  on 
My  New  90-Day  Engine  Olf er 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cost— i 

Make  more;  money — Save 
more  fuel— Immediate  Factory 
Sliipmenl-Five-Year  Guar- 
Sn  ^V90  ,PaV  fan-Hundreds  of  engines-2lo 
3  J1"1:-311  styles— Ready  to  Use-Suit  Yourself 
as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

~  if  arranged  for.  Write 
for  latest  book — (copy- 
righted)—"How  to  Judge 


NO  MONEY: 


HHlll/IVT  Engines"— and  latest  wholesale  fac 
IfiP  WW  1  tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
w  where  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 

safe  delivery— Save  You  $15  to  $200— make  yon  the 
best  price.  I  can  ship  big  engines— or  small 
engines— on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1608  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1608  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


\i  for 
This 


RB00K 


High  wool  pricesmafcebtg* 
Igest  demand  in  years  for 
furs.  Get  ready  to  trap.  JtVrite  for 


"Book  of  Traps."  Free!  Shows  what  and  ho«» 

to  trap,  pictures  animals  in  colors.  Cantos  of 
supplies  all  at  lowest,  direct  prices.  Send  i  oday. 

r.C.T«VL0RFURCO.,^'h',l^8rSt  LOU.*  MO. 
_  l-75iFujiExich°"ge!iw  mBmSShmmamtmemmmtm 


FUHSTEN 


FOR 


E 


Market  Reports,  LPPltF 
Supply-  Catalog,  fa  Uf  SB 

Came  Lows,  I1L 
Trapper*  Guide  & 
ShippinJ'Tags 

rThis  i9  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
,ryearsfortraoper9  and  fur  shippers  ever 
known.  More  furs  reeded— fewer  men  to 
trap.  Get  ready  early  for  big  money. 

Look  over  your  trrps  and  supplies  now. 
Get  our  FREE  BOOK— Supply  Catalog, 
GameLawsandTrappingSecrets— all  three 
in  one  book.  Shows  furs  in  natural  col-  - 
ors.  Factory  prices  on  traps,  smokers, 
etc  Write  today— sure.' 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Of  the  International  Fur  Exchanges 

"St.  Louis,  mo. 


The  Yanks  are  using  the  bayonet  to 
make  Fritz  see  the  "point"  in  the  argil*' 
ment. — Wichita  Beacon.  ' 
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FEED  FOR  KANSAS  STOCKMEN 

The  Food  Administration  has  taken 
notice  of  the  milling  situation  in  Kan- 
sas as  regards  the  shortage  of  bran  and 
shorts.  A  letter  received  by  Governor 
Capper  indicates  that  regulations  are  be- 
ing formulated  which  will  insure  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  bran  and  shorts 
produced  in  Kansas  mills  remaining  in 
the  state.  Since  so  much  of  the  flour 
from  Kansas  mills  must  of  necessity  be 
sold  outside  the  state,  the  practice  of 
using  feeds  to  stimulate  flour  sales  could 
not  act  otherwise  than  to  cut  down  the 
supply  available  for  use  in  the  state. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Food 
Administration  is  recognizing  the  valid 
claim  we  have  on  feed  coming  from  the 
wheat  produced  on  our  own  soil.  It 
would  be  poor  policy  to  force  our  live 
stock  men  to  cut  down  production  and 
otherwise  retrench  in  their  operations 
because  the  feed  from  our  Kansas  mills 
was  being  shipped  out  of  the  state.  If 
there  is  a  shortage  of  feeds,  the  Kansas 
live  stock  man  who  has"  stock  within 
wagon  haul  of  the  source  of  mill  feed 
should  be  the  last  to  suffer,  and  this 
not  for  selfish  reasons,  but  because  it 
is  true  conservation  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary transportation  of  feeding  material. 

ft  ft  ft 
WALNUT  LOG  PRICES 

We  have  already  referred  several 
times  to  the  purchase  of  walnut  lumber 
for  war  purposes.  Next  week  we  will 
publish  a  special  article  on  this  subject. 
Many  firms  have  Government  contracts 
for  walnut  to  be  used  in  making  pro- 
peller blades  and  gunstocks.  The  Gov- 
ernment official  having  this  special  mat- 
ter in  charge  is  asking _that  those  having 
logs  confine  their  sales  to  sawmills  hav- 
ing Government  contracts  or  buyers 
carrying  credentials  from  the  Govern- 
ment setting  forth  that  the  mills  they 
represent  have  Government  contracts. 
This  does  not  give  any  excuse  for  buyers 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  or  will  in  the  near  future 
commandeer  walnut  lumber.  It  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  in  arriving  at  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  propeller  and  gunstock 
lumber  the  Government  has  taken  into 
consideration  a  schedule  of  fair  prices 
for  the  logs  which  has  been  published 
and  has  allowed  the  mills  prices  for  the 
material  which  will  furnish  only  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  to  both  mill  and  log 
buyer. 

We  referred  to  this  Government 
schedule,  giving  the  general  range  of 
prices  several  weeks  ago.  For  example 
a  log  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
length  should  sell,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment schedule,  for  from  $45  to  $55 
a  thousand  board  feet  on  the  car  or  from 
$20  to  $35  a  thousand  standing.  A 
nineteen-  to  twenty-inch  log  sfliould  bring 
from  $75  to  $85  a  thousand  on  board 
the  car  or  $50  to  $60  standing.  A  thirty- 
foot  log  should  bring  from  $100  to  $110 
a  thousand  standing.  The  Doyle  rule  is 
used  in  measuring,  the  diameter  being 
taken  at  the  small  end  under  the  bark. 
No  logs  under  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  cut,  as  they  are  too  «small  to 
pay  either  the  sawmill  or  the  owner  of 
the  logs.  They  are  too  small  to  pro- 
duce Government  material. 

ft  ft  ft 

TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  WAR  WORK 

Women  all  over  the  country  are  eag- 
erly offering  themselves  for  war  work. 
Training  for  the  task  is  imperative.  Too 
many  women  are  already  in  France  who 
are  not  particularly  fitted  for  the  work 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  "Train, 
train,  train,"  said  Helen  Fraser,  leader 
of  women's  war  work  in  England,  when 
asked  what  women  could  do.  We  would 
repeat  this  cry  to  the  women  of 
America. 

A  war  work  school  has  just  been 
opened  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
training  women  for  the  various  tasks 
which  they  can  perform  in  connection 
with  the  war.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
some  of  the  highest  authorities,  notably 
that  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Tice,  supervisor 
of    instruction    of   the    American  Red 


Cross.  The  subjects  taught  and  empha- 
sized are  those  which  will  most  prob- 
ably be  needed  by  the  women  who  go 
across,  such  as  the  French  of  every-day 
life,  intensive  business,  home  nursing 
and  first  aid,  and  recreation  with  its 
psychological  basis. 

There  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  women 
in  war  work,  not  only  as  nurses  but  as 
canteen  workers,  -  "hut"  matrons,  busi- 
ness women,  etc.  The  Red  Cross  re- 
cently made  a  call  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand such  workers.  The  Government  has 
called  for  four  thousand  reconstruction 
workers  and  teachers.  Those  interested 
in  this  school  can  get  further  informa- 
tion from  Dr.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer,  4947 
Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago. 

te  ft  ft 

SOIL  FERTILITY 

Soil  is  fundamental  to  agriculture.  In 
a  state  like  Kansas  the  soil  is  the  most 
important  source  of  wealth.  A  poor, 
barren  soil  means  meager  crops  and  hard 
conditions  generally.  On  the  richer  soils 
will  be  found  the  most  progressive  and 
most  prosperous  agriculture.  Mainten- 
ance of  soil  fertility  thus  becomes  one 
of  the  foundation  principles  of  a  perma- 
nent and  prosperous  farming  business. 

A  careful,  systematic  study  of  the 
soils  of  the  state  is  one  of  the  duties 
laid  -on  our  Experiment  Station.  Con- 
structive work  along  this  line  is  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  long-continued  ex- 
perimentation and  investigation.  Hasty 
conclusions  based  on  limited  experience 
and  study  will  not  help  in  solving  our 
soil  problems.  The  soil  work  at  our 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  is  being  well 
handled.  Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  who  came,  to 
Kansas  ten  years  ago,  almost  immedi- 
ately made  plans  for  soil  studies  involv- 
ing the  effect  of  fertilizers,  manures,  and 
crop  rotations  which  were  to  continue 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  Later  R.  I. 
Throckmorton  took  up  the  special  soil 
work.  A  bulletin,  "Soil  Fertility,"  has 
just  been  published,  prepared  jointly  by 
these  two  men,  whicji  gives  in  detail  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  not  a  pamphlet  so  technical  in  its 
treatment  as  to  be  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ordinary  reader  unfamil- 
iar with  chemical  terms.  The  informa- 
tion is  practical  and  most  valuable  to 
Kansas  farmers.  Coming  when  it  is  so 
important  to  produce  all  the  food  we 
can,  it  is  most  timely.  In  the  summary 
of  this  pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  Kan- 
sas soils  have  decreased  rapidly  in  pro- 
ductivity during  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  yield  of  corn  has  decreased  40  per 
cent  and  the  yield  of  wheat  has  de- 
creased 17  per  cent  during  this  period. 
The  removal  of  large  quantities  of  hay 
and  grain  without  returning  organic 
matter  and  plant  food  to  the  soil  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  it. 

Many  soils  that  are  of  low  productive 
capacity  still  contain  large  quantities  of 
plant  food  but  it  is  not  in  an  available 
form.  The  addition  of  organic  matter 
will  aid  in  liberating  this  plant  food  and 
thereby  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
soil. 

If  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  is  maintained,  phosphorus  will  be 
the  first  element  of  plant  food  necessary 
to  add.  Kansas  soils  are  naturally  low 
in  this  element.  In  fact,  phosphatic  fer- 
tilizers can  be  used  at  a  profit  at  the 
present  time  on  many  of  the  shale  and 
sandstone  soils  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state. 

The  organic  content  of  the  soil  may 
be  maintained  by  applications  of  barn- 
yard manure  'and  by  plowing  under 
green  manure  crops,  straw,  and  other 
crop  residue.  A  rotation  containing  a 
hay  or  grass  crop  will  also  aid.  Straw 
is  an  important  source  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. It  may  be  used  as  bedding,  feed, 
or  applied  direct  to  the  field.  Of  the 
green  manure  crops,  sweet  clover  and 
cowpeas  are  the  more  important,  hut 
green  manure  crops  should  not  be  grown 
until  all  other  sources  of  organic  mat- 
ter have  been  exhausted. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  form  of 
organic  matter,  as  it  decays  quickly  and 


adds  considerable  available  plant  food. 
Manure  may  be  profitably  used  on  all 
crops,  but  will  usually  give  greater  re- 
turns when  applied  on  wheat,  alfalfa,  or 
clover. 

Whenever  possible,  manure  should  bo 
applied  as  soon  as  produced.  Manure 
exposed  for  a  period  of  seven  months 
loses  more  than  65  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Light  applications  of  manure  as  a  sur- 
face dressing  on  wheat  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  wheat  belt. 

Of  the  three  elements,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potassium,  purchased  in  the 
form  of  commercial  fertilizers,  only 
phosphorus  has  given  paying  returns. 

Wheat  has  responded  profitably  to 
applications  of  phosphorus  on  the  sand- 
stone and  shale  soils  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  and  alfalfa  has  responded 
profitably  on  all  upland  soils  of  the 
eastern  one-third  of  Kansas. 

Lime  is  needed  only  on  the  soils  of 
the  eastern  one-fifth  of  the  state.  The 
soils  of  Central  and  Western  Kansas  are 
well  supplied  with  lime. 

We  would  urge  our  readers  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  conclu- 
sions given  in  this  bulletin  on  soil  fer- 
tility and  use  the  information  to  the 
best  advantage  possible  in  their  farming 
operations.  "If  you  do  not  receive  a 
copy,  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

FOURTH  LOAN  THE  FIGHTING  LOAN 

As  the  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  proceeds,  the  American  army 
in  France  moves  on  toward  Berlin.  Un- 
der our  own  leaders  the  great  American 
Army  has  won  a  notable  victory. 

The  Fourth  Loan  must  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  a 
fighting  loan. 

When  our  soldiers  on  the  battle  front 
are  braving  death,  each  one  offering  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  coun- 
try and  the  great  cause,  we  who  remain 
safely  at  home  surely  should  give  them 
every  support,  should  make  every  sacri- 
fice to  strengthen  them.  If  we  can  not 
fight  ourselves,  we  can  make  our  dollars 
fight. 

It  is  a  great  cause  for  which  America 
is  engaged  in  this  war;  it  is  a  great 
struggle  in  which  the  very  hope  of  the 
world  is  bound  up  that  is  being  waged 
in  Europe  and  on  the  high  seas.  It  is 
an  honor  to  have  a  part  in  it  and  all 
Americans,  all  of  their  lives,  will  be 
proud  of  the  part  they  had  in  it  or 
ashamed  of  their  failure  to  do  their  part. 

The  Fourth  Loan  is  a  fighting  loan. 
Every  subscriber  to  the  loan  strikes  a 
blowT  for  liberty,  for  victory. 

ft  ft  ft 

BUDGET  PLAN  FOR  WELFARE  WORK 

Seven  different  organizations  have 
Government  recognition  in  carrying  on 
welfare  work  in  the  American  army 
camps  in  this  country  and  in  France. 
Each  has  a  particular  job  to  handle  in 
or  around  the  camps.  There  is  no  du- 
plication of  effort  in  the  work  of  these 
seven  agencies. 

A  single  campaign  to  raise  all  the 
money  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  seven  organizations  will  be  made 
during  the  week  beginning  November 
11.  Heretofore  there  have  been  seven 
campaigns,  each  agency  recognized  by 
the  Government  making  its  own  cam- 
paign. Under  instructions  of  President 
Wilson  to  Raymond  Fosdick.  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  the  raising  of  the  funds  has 
been  combined  but  the  use  of  the  money 
will  go  through  the  different  channels 
now  regarded  as  necessary  to  carrv  on 
the  work.  The  gift  of  the  American 
people  is  to  be  170  million  dollars,  the 
largest  single  gift  ever  asked  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  distributed  to  these 
organizations:  Youns:  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  War  Camp 
Library  Service,  Salvation  Armv,  Jewish 
Relief. 

The  Kansas  apportionment  of  this 
fund  has  not  been  made.  It.  of  course, 
will  be  70   per  cent   larger   than  the 


state's  apportionment  in  the  Red  Cross 
Campaign  last  May.  As  the  money  is 
collected  it  is  to  be  divided  according 
to  an  exact  percentage  ratio  among  the 
seven  organizations. 

"The  President  has  raised  a  standard 
to  which  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
nation  can  and  will  rally  royally,"  said 
John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  War  Work  Council  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
"This  is  not  to  be  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cam- 
paign, nor  a  Knights  of  Columbus  cam- 
paign, nor  a  Salvation  Army  campaign, 
but  a  campaign  for  the  men  over  there, 
in  the  cantonments  in  America  and  on 
the  ships  of  our  country  everywhere. 

"It  is  a  campaign  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  morals  which  Napoleon 
said  is  to  other  factors  in  war  as  three 
to  one.  The  dollars  given  to  the  com- 
mon fund  will  reach  the  boys  through 
seven  different  channels,  but  every  dol- 
lar will  be  made  to  do  a  maximum  work 
and  no  matter  what  sign  is  painted  over 
the  door  of  any  hut  and  any  hostess 
house,  its  door  will  be  open  to  every 
boy  equally. 

"A  recent  letter  from  one  of  General 
Pershing's  staff  officers  said  that  the 
work  of  these  seven  organizations  i-. 
adding  not  less  than  10  per  cent  to  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. If  it  is  worth  eighteen  billion 
dollars  to  keep  the  American  soldiers 
under  arms  next  year,  surely  it  is  worth 
170  million  dollars  to  make  them  fight 
10  per  cent  more  efficiently.  Nothing  in 
my  five  visits  to  the  battlefield  has  im- 
pressed me  more  than  the  way  in  whi  li 
the  men  of  all  the  religious  bodies  have 
blended  their  sacrifices  even  unto  death 
for  a  supreme  cause.  This  great  cam- 
paign will  give  us  a  chance  to  show  that 
the  men  and  women  at  home  are  capable 
of  rising  to  the  same  heights  of  splendid 
co-operation  as  their  representatives  over 
there.  If  they  can  struggle  and  die  to- 
gether to  make  forever  secure  our  lib- 
erties, we  can  plan  and  work  together 
to  get  the  money  needed  to  serve  them." 

ft  ft  ft 

SAVE  THE  PEACH  PITS 

Every  American  has  the  chance  for 
direct  war  service  that  will  save  the 
lives  of  soldiers.  Carbon  is  needed  to 
make  millions  of  gas  masks  for  the 
American  army.  Cocoanuts  have  fur- 
nished much  of  this  material,  but  cocoa- 
nuts  mean  ships,  and  during  the  present 
shortage  material  for  carbon  must  be 
found  nearer  home.  The  pits  of  apri- 
cots, peaches,  prunes,  olives,  dates,  cher- 
ries and  plums,  and  the  shells  of  Brazil 
nuts,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts  and  butter- 
nuts make  carbon  for  masks  that  will 
outlast  the  most  diabolical  of  the  Ger- 
man gases. 

It  takes  two  hundred  peach  stones  or 
seven  pounds  of  nut  shells  to  furnish 
carbon  for  a  gas  mask  to  save  the  life 
of  an  American  soldier.  How  many 
masks  can  your  neighborhood  furnish? 
Here  is  work  for  all,  every  home,  church, 
and  school.  See  that  the  work  is  started 
in  your  neighborhood.  Urge  the  boys 
and  girls  to  scour  the  woods  for  nuts. 
Place  collection  boxes  in  the  schools, 
churches,  banks,  and  stores,  and  above 
all  in  your  own  home  so  your  boys  and 
girls  can  see  the  pile  grow. 

Dry  the  pits  and  shells  before  turn- 
ing them  in  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross 
chapter.  This  organization  is  in  charge 
of  collecting  all  material. 

ft  te  te 

We  have  spent  over  $120,000,000  just 
for  staple  supplies  for  our  army,  such  as 
flour,  bacon,  rice,  etc.  Every  subscriber 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  helps  feed  our  sol- 
diers. 

te  ft  ft 

We  have  nearly  two  million  men  in 
France.  Every  subscriber  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  helped  send  them  there. 

ft  ft  ft 

He  buys  best  who  buys  quickly.  Buy 
your  bonds  now. 

ft  te  te 

Every  hundred  dollar  bond  makes  ,i 
Hun  dread  more. 
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SELECT  KAFIR  SEED  IN  FIELD 

Of  Greater  Importance  Than  The  Selection  of  Seed  Corn 


HEAD  TO  RIGHT  OF  TRUE  HIGH -YIELDING  TYPE,  TYPICAL  OF  FIELD  YIELDING 
EIGHTY  BUSHELS  TO  ACRE  IN  1912.  —  LOW  -  YIELDING  HEAD  TO  LEFT,  TYPICAL  OF 
FIELD  YIELDING  TWENTY  BUSHELS  TO  ACRE  IN  1912 


RAIN  sorghums  in  Kansas  im- 
proved during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, according  to  the  reports 
from  over  the  state,  and  indica- 
tions now  are  that  in  many  sections  seed 
will  mature  unless  we  have  an  early 
killing  frost.  This  is  most  encouraging 
news.  Only  once  has  the  yield  of  corn 
in  Kansas  been  as  low  as  it  will  be  this 
season,  taking  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Early  in  the  season  the  prospects  were 
exceptionally  favorable  for  an  unusually 
large  yield  of  corn.  This  disaster  to  the 
corn  crop  should  lead  us  to  concentrate 
more  on  the  grain  sorghums.  Each 
year  these  crops  are  demonstrating  their 
dependability.  We  must  pay  more  at- 
tention, however,  to  seed  selection.  Fail- 
ure to  carefully  select  seed  from  the 
field  in  the  fall  is  perhaps  the  weakest 
point  in  grain  sorghum  production.  It 
is  of  greater  importance  even  than  select- 
ing seed  corn,  for  seed  of  the  grain  sor- 
ghums taken  from  the  bin  is  always  of 
doubtful  value.  It  ,is  a  conglomerate 
mixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  injured  in 
vitality.  As  far  as  we  have  observed 
over  the  state,  farmers  who  are  making 
any  pronounced  success  in  growing  grain 
sorghum  crops  all  carefully  select  their 
seed  from  the  field  in  the  fall  and  store 
it  in  the  head. 

Now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  a  sup- 
ply of  grain  sorghum  seed  to  sow  next 
spring.  Select  enough  of  the  best  heads 
from  the  field  before  harvest  time.  Pure 
and  high  germinating  seed  of  adapted 
varieties  give  best  results.  Uniformity 
in  stand  and  in  ripening  of  the  crop 
increases  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
grain.  When  the  stalks  are  all  of  the 
same  height,  harvesting  is  easier,  whether 
done  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  A  lot 
of  poor  seed  is  used  each  year  which  is 
a  source  of  loss  to  the  growers.  Guard 
against  that  loss  next  year  by  selecting 
home-grown  seed.  Do  not  depend  on  the 
grain  bin  or  that  of  neighbors  for  a 
supply. 

In  gathering  seed  of  the  grain  sor- 
ghums, observe  the  following  important 
points : 

Select  heads  from  plants  all  of  which 
are  dwarf  or  of  average  height. 

Select  early-maturing  heads. 

Select  well-formed  and  well-filled 
heads  of  the  same  type  and  uniform  in 
size. 

Select  heads  that  grow  completely  out 
of  the  boot. 

Select  compact,  not  sprawly,  heads, 
with  short,  well-loaded  branches. 

Go  into  the  field  where  the  stand  is 
good  and  the  plants  grew  under  average 
conditions.  Keep  as  far  as  possible  from 
other  varieties  in  order  to  avoid  hybrids. 
Select  good  early  heads  from  rather  low 
stalks  of  uniform  height,  of  a  variety 
which  is  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
has  made  good  in  the  neighborhood  for 
several  years.  Make  the  selections  as 
soon  as  the  early  heads  are  fully  ripe. 
If  this  work  is  delayed  until  after  the 
whole  crop  is  ripe,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  heads  ripened  early.  Poor 
seed  of  mixed  varieties  produces  low 
yields  of  poor  quality  grain.  Lost  profits 
result.  Now  is  the  time  to  guard  against 
loss  from  that  source. 

The  above  summarizes  briefly  the  main 
points  to  observe  in  selecting  grain  sor- 
ghum seed.  The  illustrations  on  this 
page  show  better  than  words  can  de- 
scribe the  type  of  head  to  select.  The 
dissected  head  is  a  typical  high-yielding 
type.  It  was  grown  in  1913,  one  of  the 
dryest  and  hottest  seasons  Kansas  has 
ever  experienced.  The  ten-head  sample 
from  which  this  head  was  selected 
showed  the  effect  of  dry  weather,  the 
seed  being  small  and  many  glumes  not 
filled.  This  is  the  prevailing  type  of 
head  found  in  every  high-yielding  field. 
Type  of  High-Yielding  Head 

The  six  heads  shown  together  were 
grown  in  1912.  They  are  all  of  the  type 
of  the  dissected  head  which  shows  the 
internal  structure.  The  caption  under 
the  cut  of  these  six  heads  tells  the  story. 
Such  yields  would  have  been  impossible 
if  the  heads  produced  had  been  of  the 
type  illustrated  by  the  left-hand  head  in 
the  large  cut  showing  the  two  heads  to- 
gether. It  is  well  to  make  a  study  of 
the  structure  of  typical  high-yielding 
heads,  so  as  to  know  the  kind  of  heads 
to  select  when  saving  seed.  In  the  dis- 
sected head,  note  the  long  and  continu- 
ous main  stem  and  the  number  of  joints, 


each  surrounded  with  numerous  seed- 
bearing  stems.  Each  of  these  stems  is 
packed  with  seed  from  end  to  end.  The 
extreme  length  of  this  particular  head 
from  the  well-rounded  top  to  the  first 
joint  at  the  bottom  was  sixteen  and  a 
half  inches.  It  weighed  eight  ounces 
when  thoroughly  dry  and  after  consider- 
able seed  had  been  shattered  as  a  result 
of  much  handling.  The  main  stem  had 
nine  joints  from  which  fifty-two  seed- 
bearing  stems  grew.  The  head  to  the 
right  in  the  large  cut  showing  the  two 
together  is  a  head  of  this  type.  Such 
a  head  in  its  whole  structure  is  designed 
to  carry  a  maximum  amount  of  seed. 
Careful  selection  of  this  type,  noting 
early  maturity  and  studying  the  general 
type  of  the  plant,  will  result  in  develop- 
ing high-yielding  strains  of  kafir  or 
other  grain  sorghums. 

In  "Sorghums:  Sure  Money  Crops,"  a 


most  valuable  book  written  by  T.  A. 
Borman,  president  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Company,  it  is  stated  that  when  select- 
ing seed  heads  of  kafir  as  much  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  type  of  stalk 
as  to  the  type  of  head.  The  stalks  of 
well-bred  kafir  might  be  called  heavy 
set,  bearing  no  suckers  or  side  shoots 
and  of  even  height  producing  heads  uni- 
form in  shape-  and  size.  The  joints 
should  be  short  with  a  pair  of  large 
leaves  growing  beneath.  This  type  of 
stalk  will  make  most  fodder  or  silage. 
It  is  the  vigorous,  hardy  type  which  re- 
sists the  winds  and  dry  weather  and 
which  gives  the  grower  the  most  certain 
and  greatest  returns.  If  possible  typi- 
cal seed  heads  should  be  selected  from 
stalks  having  these  characteristics  of 
good  breeding.  There  are  hundreds  of 
fields  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  which 
not  a  single  stalk  of  this  type  can  be 


found  and  from  which  fields  not  one  de- 
sirable seed  head  could  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
look  for  seed  in  such  fields.  Better  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  by  purchasing 
seed  from  a  seed  patch  at  least  from 
some  farmer  who  has  systematically 
studied  kafir  and  grain  sorghum  im- 
provement and  developed  high-yielding 
strains. 

Selecting  Seed  Heads  in  Field 

On  nearly  every  page  of  the  book  re- 
ferred to,  reference  is  made  to  the  de- 
sirability of  early  maturity  in  grain 
sorghums.  If  the  earliest-maturing 
heads  and  those  borne  on  the  true  type 
of  stalk  are  to  be  obtained  for  seed,  they 
must  be  selected  in  the  field  before  any 
of  the  heads  have  fully  matured.  By 
the  time  the  earliest  heads  can  safely  be 
gathered  for  seed,  they  will  be  indistin- 
guishable from  other  heads  maturing  a 
week  or  ten  days  later.  It  is  advisable 
to  mark  four  or  five  times  as  many 
heads  as  may  be  needed  for  seed  the 
following  season.  This,  because  in  the 
field  proper  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
head  characteristics  and  in  the  final 
selection  many  of  those  heads  may  be 
rejected.  The  marking  is  most  con- 
veniently done  by  tying  a  bit  of  bright- 
colored  rag  around  the  stalks  just  below 
the  heads.  This  method  qf  marking  will 
attract  attention  to  the  heads  when  they 
are  ready  for  gathering. 

Do  not  select  heads  from  stalks  grow- 
ing in  the  outside  rows  or  to  themselves 
in  the  turning  row.  Such  stalks  have 
had  more  than  their  proportion  of  mois- 
ture and  so  have  not  grown  under  the 
more  trying  conditions  of  plants  at  reg- 
ular intervals  in  the  row.  But  if  four 
or  five  stalks  should  be  found  growing 
closer  together  than  usual  and  of  these 
one  or  two  have  produced  heads  of  proper 
type,  these  heads  will  be  desirable  seed. 
Such  stalks  show  unusual  vitality  and 
ability  to  produce  grain  under  unfavor- 
able conditions.  Do  not  select  the  larg- 
est heads  of  the  field.  These  usually 
grow  on  the  over-sized  stalks.  The  large 
stalks  use  more  water  than  the  smaller 
stalks  and  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
soil's  moisture  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
A  good  rule  is  to  select  the  largest  heads 
from  the  smallest  or  medium-sized 
stalks.  Select  only  those  heads  which 
have  exserted  themselves  from  the  boot. 

After  the  marked  heads  have  fully 
matured  they  should  be  gathered.  It  is 
not  a  big  job  to  ride  a  muzzled  horse 
through  the  field,  cut  the  heads  off  with 
a  knife  and  place  them  in  a  sack  fast- 
ened to  the  saddle.  If  the  crop  is  to 
be  harvested  by  hand  soon  after  matur- 
ity and  before  the  heads  are  exposed  to 
wet  or  freezing  weather,  the  selected 
heads  may  be  gathered  at  the  same  time 
and  placed  in  a  box  attached  to  the 
wagon.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  plant 
good  seed  it  is  well  worth  the  time  nec- 
essary to  properly  gather  it,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  delay  until  the  crop  is  har- 
vested. 

Final  Selection  of  Seed  Heads 

The  work  of  making  the  last  critical 
examination  to  decide  upon  the  best  seed 
heads  should  be  done  under  convenient 
circumstances  and  at  a  time  when  it 
need  not  be  hurried.  It  is  now  that  the 
kafir  grower  will  begin  to  learn  things 
he  has  not  dreamed.  He  will  study 
shape,  structure  and  weight  of  head,  and 
will  observe  the  result  of  variation  from 
the  true  type.  He  should  have  the  score 
card  before  him  and  by  his  side  the 
kitchen  scales  which  will  weigh  accu- 
rately by  ounces.  An  intelligent  use  of 
the  scales  will  reveal  surprises  in  weight 
of  heads  of  different  conformation. 

For  making  this  selection,  a  table  of 
convenient  size  should  be  provided.  Two 
boards,  each  a  foot  wide  and  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  long,  placed  across  two  bar- 
rels or  boxes,  answer  the  purpose  well. 
Place  100  heads  on  the  nearest  board 
and  begin  the  .  final  selection.  Throw 
aside  such  heads  as  do  not  meet  the 
standard  in  mind.  Lay  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  table  those  that  meet  or  come 
near  meeting  the  standard;  go  over  the 
first  selection  a  second  time,  being  more 
exacting  in  the  requirements,  and  finally 
determining  upon  the  heads  the  seed  of 
which  will  be  used  for  the  following 
season's  planting. 

Hold  the  selected  seed  in  the  heads 
until  ready  to  plant.  There  is  danger 
held  even  in  small  quantities.  At  plant- 
( Continued  on  Page  Seven) 


THREE  heads  on  left  typical  of  field  of  B.  V.  Jackson,  Greer  County, 
Oklahoma,  1912.  Yield,  sixty-two  bushels  per  acre;  corn  on  same 
ground  yielded  twenty-five  bushels.  Seed  has  been  selected  seven 
years  for  heavy-yielding  type.  Land  plowed  ten  inches  deep  in  November. 
Field  averaged  three  stalks  per  foot  and  was  cultivated  four  times.  Heads 
on  right  grown  by  Lee  Neeley,  Johnson  County,  Oklahoma,  1912.  Yield, 
122  bushels  per  acre.  Land  and  crop  measured  by  agent  of  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    These  are  typical  high-yielding  heads. 
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PROOF  OF  THE  PURE-BRED  SIRE 


(HERE  is  no  more  convincing  argu- 
ment than  to  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  results  of  following  a 
given  policy,  whether  it  be  in  the 
breeding  of  live  stock  or  in  the  conduct 
of  a  manufacturing  business.  The  pure- 
bred sire  will  have  such  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  his  value  in  beef  produc- 
tion at  the  field  day  demonstration 
to  be  held  October  10  on  the  Sni- 
A-Bar  Farm  near  Kansas  City.  A 
most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  this 
demonstration  is  extended  to  farmers, 
beef  growers,  and  in  fact  all  who  are 
interested  in  live-stock  improvement. 
The  late  Colonel  Nelson  conceived  the 
idea  of  conducting  this  demonstration 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  forcible 
and  practicable  illustration  of  the  value 
of  pure-bred  sires  of  correct  type  on  or- 
dinary cows.  It  has  been  under  way 
for  several  years  -and  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  generations  of  the  get 
of  the  pure-bred  sires  are  in  the  herd 
and  will  be  grouped  and  arranged  for 
comparative  study  on  the  day  of  this 
demonstration. 

The  cows  used  in  beginning  this  dem- 
onstration were  bought  on  the  Kansas 
City  market,  preference  being  given  for 
red  cows.  Registered  Shorthorn  bulls 
were  selected  for  use  on  these  cows  and 
one  of  Colonel  Nelson's  requirements  was 
that  these  should  be  white  bulls.  This 
was  decided  upon  at  a  time  when  red 
was  the  popular  color  and  even  roans 
were  not  then  regarded  with  anything 
like  the  favor  they  deserved.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  these  white  bulls  the 
calves  at  Sni-A-Bar  came  largely  roans. 

More  recently  a  registered  herd  has 
been  established  at  Sni-A-Bar  and  many 
choicely  bred  animals  are  included  there- 
in, but  it  is  the  grading  up  from  the 
common  foundation  by  these  several 
crosses  of  white  registered  Shorthorn 
bulls  that  affords^  the  most  interesting 
study.  It  is  this  demonstration  that 
the  public  is  especially  invited  to  observe 
and  the  day  promises  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual interest  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  improving  the  beef  making  standards. 

The  station  at  the  farm  is  Grain  Val- 
ley on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  trans- 


porting those  who  come  to  Kansas  City 
to  the  farm.  Telephone  the  Kansas 
City  Star  upon  arrival  in  the  city.  Don't 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  comparative  study  in 
types  and  of  progress  with  each  succeed- 
ing pure-bred  cross. 


Jacks  and  Mules 

A  good  showing  of  jacks  and  mules  is 
always  made  at  the  State  Fair  held  in 
Hutchinson.  This  year  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  show  was  very  acceptably 
judged  by  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  head 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

The  awards  follow: 

Exhibitors — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Son,  Digh- 
ton,  Kan.;  Cantwell  Bros.,  Sterling,  Kan.; 
A.  S.  Wright,  Oxford,  Kan. ;  W.  B.  Shore, 
Simpson,  Kan. 

Aged  Jacks — 1,  Hineman  on  Billy  B;  2, 
Cantwell  Bros,  on  Clover  Leaf  King;  3, 
Wright  on  Limestone  Big  Boy. 

Three-year-olds — 1,  Hineman  on  Mam- 
moth Monarch;  2,  Shore  on  Big  Buster. 

Two-year-olds — 1,  Hineman  on  Big  Ike;  2, 
Cantwell  on  Billy  Sunday. 

Yearlings — 1,  Hineman  on  Electioneer. 

Foal — 1  and  2,  Hineman  on  High  Tide  and 
Prairie  Boy;  3,  Cantwell. 

Aged  Jennets — 1,  2  and  3,  Hineman  on 
Fanny  Long,  Susie  McCord  and  Pay  Girl; 
4,  Cantwell  on  Squaw  Chief. 

Three-year-olds  —  1,  Hineman  on  Prairie 
Queen. 

Two-year-olds— 1,  Cantwell. 
Yearlings — 1,  Hineman.    Foal,  1,  Same. 
Grand     Champion     Jack  —  Hineman 
Billy  B. 

Grand    Champion    Jennet  —  Hineman 
Fanny  Long. 

Herd — 1,  Hineman;  2,  Cantwell. 

MULES. 

Exhibitors  —  Pete  Ricksecker,  Partridge, 
Kan.;  Cantwell  Bros.,  Sterling,  Kan.;  H.  T. 
Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton.  Kan. 

Three-year-olds — 1,  2  and  3,  Hineman  on 
mules  by  Kansas  Chief. 

Two-year-olds — 1,  Hineman  on  mule  by 
Kansas  Chief;  2  and  3,  Ricksecker;  4,  Cant- 
well. 

Yearling— 1,  Cantwell. 
Foals— 1,  Cantwell. 

Champion  Mule — Hineman  on  Maude. 


on 
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Yanks  Want  Home  Papers 

"More  home  newspapers"  is  the  con- 
stant appeal  of  the  American  soldiers 
in  camps  and  hospitals  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  France,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Red  Cross. 


It  was  a  wise  farmer  who  said:  "It's 
a  lot  cheaper  to  keep  up  fertility  than 
it  is  to  bring  up  fertility." 


fP- 
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Fence  Posts 
That  Last  50  Years! 


The  L-B  Trade-Mark 
— branded  on  all  The 
Long-Bel]  Creosoted 
YellowPineProdncts. 
Your  guarantee  of 
Quality. 


IT  is  estimated  that  it  costs  $75  per 
year  per  farm  to  replace  broken 
and  decayed  fence  posts.  This  expense  can  now  be  saved  by 
using  L-B  Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Posts — posts  of  selected  yel- 
low pine  treated  with  high  grade  creosote  under  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. These  posts  are  decay-proof  and  fire-proof.  They  will 
last  for  50  years,  and  are  the  most  practical  and  cheapest  for 
permanent  construction. 

Long-Bell 

Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Products 

A  good  fence  is  one  of  the  most  important  farm  investments — make  it  give 
longer  service  by  using  posts  that  will  not  rot  or  decay.  Don't  replace 
another  decayed  or  broken  fence  post  with  one  that  will  undergo  the  same 
process  of  wastage  in  a  few  years.  Don't  reduce  the  life  of  your  fencing 
by  using  posts  that  permit  staples  to  fall  out  and  the  fencing  to  collapse. 

The  Long-Bell  method  of  treating  posts,  barn 
poles,  watering  troughs, feed  troughs,  hayracks, 
etc.,  kills  the  germ  of  decay.  Other  methods 
are  merely  makeshifts. 

Yottr  lumber  dealer  can  supply  yon  with 
L-B  Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Products. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 

R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  BOOK 

Every  farm  owner  should 
have  a  copy  of  our  free  book— 
THE  POST  EVERLASTING. 
Riled  with  interesting  facts 
and  figures  pertaining  to  per- 
manent farm  construction, 
Sent  postpaid  on  request. 


Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front 
who  have  been  holding  the 
line  for  months  and  years  com- 
plain of  the  monotony  of  war. 
The  soldier's  life  in  the  trenches 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is 
of  supreme  importance  and 
the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  the  soldier 
in  good  spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  has  been  more 
highly  developed  in  this  war 


than  ever  before.  Huts  for 
amusement,  comfort  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  fighting  men 
are  in  the  trenches  as  well  as 
behind  the  lines.  The  un- 
armed workers  go  about  their 
duties  under  shell  fire  as 
coolly  and  as  self-forgetfully 
as  the  telephone  men  of  the 
Signal  Corps  who  are  fre- 
quendy  their  neighbors,  and 
who  keep  intact,  often  under 
a  hail  of  bullets,  the  indispen- 
sable lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  support  these  un- 
armed heroes  to  the  utmost, 
with  our  gifts,  our  labor,  and 
our  unbreakable  morale. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMfATiy 
And  associated  companies 

One  Policy 


One  System 


Unimeraal  Service 


TEN  DOZEN  EGGS  A  YEAR 


EN  dozen  eggs  a  year  is  a  hen's 
duty  to  the  country  in  war  time, 
according  to  J.  G.  Halpin,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  "A  hen  that  is  housed 
and  fed,  as  poultry  must  be  in  town, 
should  have  a  yearly  output  of  1?0  eggs," 
says  Mr.  Halpin.  "That  output  won't 
enable  her  owner  to  make  any  money  on 
her,  but  she  won't  owe  the  country  any- 
thing. The  farm  hen  that  picks  up  her 
feed  from  sources  that  would  otherwise 
not  be  utilized  and  which  is  housed  less 
carefully,  can  be  slacker  enough  to  lay 
only  eighty  eggs  and  still  not  be  a  lia- 
bility to  her  owner. 

"Not  50  per  cent  of  the  town  hens 
reach  the  record  they  should  have.  It 
isn't  always  the  fault  of  the  hen,  for  it 
may  be  due  to  poor  housing,  lack  of 
green  feed,  or  too  little  animal  feed. 

"It  is  especially  necessary  this  winter, 
in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  grain,  that 
the  owner  of  the  flock  determine  whether 
his  hens  are  paying  their  way.  Unless  he 
is  sure  that  his  flock  has  averaged  better 
than  ten  dozen  eggs  last  year,  he  should 
cull  out  the  poor  ones  now  to  save  win- 
ter feeding. 

"Choose  the  hens  that  are  first  off  the 
roost  in  the  morning  and  the  last  on  the 
roost  at  night;  that  are  good  feeders 
with  full  crops  at  night;  that  are  active 
and  looking  for  feed  and  always  busy; 
that  have  bright  eyes,  full-sized,  rather 
slippery  red  combs,  and  smooth,  pliable, 
oily  skins;  that  have  large  abdomens, 
wide  pelvic  arches,  and  good  depth  from 
keel  to  pelvis." 


turity  this  year  in  order  to  add  to  the 
nation's  meat  supply.  Dealers  have  been 
notified  that  the  Food  Administration  is 
opposed  to  the  killing  of  immature  birds 
to  supply  broilers  for  hotels,  clubs  and 
restaurants  and  is  urging  that  such  eat- 
ing places  discontinue  the  serving  of 
broiler  turkeys.  Turkeys,  unlike  chick- 
ens, do  not  become  plump  and  well 
meated  until  nearly  full  grown. 

All  hens  of  the  general  purpose  breeds 
which  have  finished  their  second  laying 
year  and  those  of  the  so-called  egg  breeds 
which  have  finished  their  third  laying 
year  should  be  disposed  of  at  this  time 
through  marketing  or  eating  at  home. 
It  is  not  generally  considered  profitable 
to  continue  to  feed  such  hens  if  pullets 
can  be  produced  to  replace  them. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture says  there  should  be  100  hens 
on  each  farm  in  the  United  States.  Each 
hen  should  produce  at  least  100  eggs. 
With  approximately  6,000,000  farms, 
that  would  mean  600,000,000  hens  and 
60,000,000,000  eggs  per  year.  That  num- 
ber of  eggs  constitutes  a  military  re- 
source not  to  be  ignored.  These  figures 
are  averages  and  the  poultry  grower 
should  use  his  best  judgment  as  to  how 
many  he  can  profitably  keep.  We  have 
seen  farms  where  seventy-five  good  hens 
given  proper  care  would  have  laid  more 
eggs  than  the  200  that  were  kept. 


CHICKENS  SICK? 


The  Federal  Food  Administration  is 
Urging  us  to  keep  our  turkeys  to  ma- 


Roup.  Colds.  Canker, 
Bowel  Complaint, 
Limberneck.  Sorehead,  etc..  the  best  remedy  is  always 
GERMOZOXE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  postpaid  with 
5-book  poultry  library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  415,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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SAVE  THOSE  DOLLARS  SIt'opfe!  BE  WORE  EFFICIENT 

  CLOSES   


on  date:  shown  below 

A  READING  COURSE  FOR  KANSAS  PEOPLE-BE  INFORMED  AND  EFFICIENT 

YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  more  efficient  in  your  chosen  line  of  endeavor  WITHOUT 
LEAVING  YOUR  OWN  FIRESIDE,  PRACTICALLY  FREE. 

BEAD  THESE  PAPERS! 

THE  TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL,  edited  by  Prank  P.  MacLennan.  The  only  State  paper  in 
Kansas,  independent  in  polities,  free  and  untrammelled,  with  no  axe  of  its  own  to  grind — 
RELIABLE,  AUTHENTIC,  CLEAN — a  Kansas  newspaper  for  Kansas  homes.  Member  of 
the  Associated  and  United  Press.  All  the  news  of  all  the  world,  brought  to  your  door  every 
day.    SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR,  by  mail  $4.80 

THE  KANSAS  FARMER,  edited  by  T.  A.  Borman  and  G.  C.  Wheeler.  A  journal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  farm  and  home,  founded  by  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1863. 
A  complete  farm  journal  containing  the  best  and  latest  FARM  NEWS  AND  IDEAS  to 
make  the  farmer  efficient.  Departments  devoted  to  general  farm  and  stock  problems,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  soil,  fruit,  mechanics,  marketing,  home-making,  domestic  science,  etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,   ONE  TEAR,   $1.00,  THREE  YEARS  $3.00 

YOUR  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER.  (See  list  below  which  contains  names  of  leading  county 
weeklies  included  in  this  offer.)  News  of  local  interest  and  happenings,  deaths,  marriages, 
births,  newcomers,  church  items,  rural  society,  local  politics,  suburban  items,  etc.  Just  the 
thing  for  every  member  of  the  family  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  affairs  in  your 
community. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR  (except  as  noted),  WEEKLY  ONLY...  $1.50 

"Regular  Value  of  These  Three  Publications,  if  Purchased  Separately  $9.30 

Special  Price  Available  for  Thirty  Days  Only   .$7.00 

*YOU  SAVE  25  PER  CENT  by  ordering  on  the  Coupon  below  $2.30 

CHOOSE  YOUR  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 


Abilene  Chronicle — 1 

Alma  Enterprise — 2 

Anthony  Bulletin— 3 

Ashland  Clipper — 4 

*Atwood  Square  Deal— 5 

cAtchison  Globe — 6 

Belleville  Telescope  &  Freeman— 

*Beloit  Call— 8 

Burlington  Republican — 9 

*  Cimarron  Jacksonian — 10 
*Clay  Center  Times — 11 

*  Concordia  Empire — 12 
(1)  Colby  Free  Press— 13 

(1)  Coldwater  Western  Star — 14 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Chase  County 

Leader — 15 
Council  Grove  Guard — 16 
*Dighton  Journal-Herald — 17 
*Dodge  City  Globe— 18 
*Eldorado  Republican — 19 
♦Ellsworth  Reporter — 20 
♦Emporia  Gazette — 21 
Eskridge  Tribune  Star — 21A 
Fredonia,  Wilson  Co.  Citizen — 22 
♦Garden  City  Telegram— 23 
♦Goodland,  Sherman  Co.  Record 

—24 

♦Gove  Co.  Republican  Gazette — 2C 

(2)  G-eat  Bend  Tribune— 26 
*Gre6nburg  Progressive — 27 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER 

♦Hays,  Ellis  Co.  News-Republican 
—28 

♦Herington  Sun — 29 
Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.  World — 30 
♦Hill  City  Republican— 31 
♦Holton  Signal— 32 
♦Hoxie  Sentinel — 33 
♦Hugoton  Hermes — 34 
cllutchinson  News — 35 
!  Jetmore  Republican — 36 
Junction  City  Union — 37 
♦Kingman  Leader-Courier — 38 
♦Kinsley  Mercury — 39 
Lacrosse  Republican — 40 
Lakin  Advocate — 40A 
♦Larned  Chronoscope — 41 
♦Lawrence  Jeffersonian  Gazette 
—42 

(3) Leavenworth  Times — 43 
♦Leoti  Standard — 44 
Liberal  News — 45 
♦Lincoln  Republican — 46 
♦Lyndon  Peoples  Herald — 47 
♦Lyons  Republican — 48 
♦Manhattan  Republic — 49 
Mankato,  Jewell  Co.  Monitor — 50 
Marion  Record — 51 
Marysville,  Marshall  Co.  News — 52 
♦Meade  Globe— 53 
♦Medicine  Lodge  Cresset — 54 


♦McPherson  Freeman — 55 
♦Minneapolis  Messenger — 56 
♦Ness  County  News — 57 
♦Newton,  Kansas  Republican — 58 
♦Norton  County  News — 59 
♦Oberlin  Times— 60 
Olathe  Mirror — 61 
Osage  City  Free  Press — 61A 
♦Osborne  County  News — 62 
♦Oskaloosa  Times — 63 
Phillipsburg  News-Dispatch — 64 
♦Pratt  Republican — 65 
(1)  Russell  Record — 66 
♦Russell  Springs  Leader — 67 
♦Salina  Union — 68 
♦Scott  City  Republican— 69 
Seneca  Tribune — 70 
♦Sharon  Springs,  Western  Timea 
—71 

Smith  County  Pioneer — 72 
St.  Francis  Herald— 72A 
♦St.  John  News— 73 
♦Stockton,  Rooks  Co.  Record — 74 
Syracuse,  Hamilton  Co.  Journal — 75 
♦Tribune,  Greeley  Co.  Republican 
—76 

Troy,  Kansas  Chief — 77 
(4)Wakeeney,  Western  Kansas 

World— 78 
Washington,  Rep.  Gazette — 79 
♦Westmoreland  Republican — 80 


♦Price,  SI. 00  per  year.    Remit  $6.50  for  club  with  this  paper. 

c — Price,  50  cents  per  year.    Remit  $6.00  for  club  with   this  paper. 

(1)  — Price,  .J1.25  per  year.    Remit  $6.75  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(2)  — Price,  $3.00  per  year.    Remit  $8.50  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(3)  — Price,  25  cents  per  year.    Remit  $5.75  for  club  with   this  paper. 

(4)  — Price,  $2.00  per  year.    Remit  $8.00  for  club  with  this  paper. 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  FINAL  CHANCE  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 

All  of  the  prices  of  these  KANSAS  PUBLICATIONS  are  Likely  to  GO  UP— some  of  them  indeed  have  already  in- 
creased their  prices  to  subscribers.  This  SPECIAL  30-DAY  OFFER  at  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES  will  POSI- 
TIVELY BE  WITHDRAWN  IN  30  DAYS.  Before  that  date  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  saving  of  $2.30.  This 
is  a  "5  per  cent  reduction  over  the  cost  of  these  self  same  publications  if  purchased  separately,  and  is  made  solely 
to  INCREASE  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  USEFULNESS  of  these  KANSAS  PUBLICATIONS  in  the  shortest  possible 
tin^.  We  are  giving  you  the  advantage  of  this  reduction  by  paying  you  the  usual  commissions  allowed  our  travel- 
ing agents.  We  expect  thousands  to  clip  the  below  Coupon  and  SAVE  $2.30  by  so  doing.  WE  GUARANTEE 
THESE  "BEFORE  THE  INCREASE"  prices  for  30  days  ONLY.  This  is  a  very  material  SAVING  to  you,  because, 
no  matter  when  your  subscription  to  any  of  these  publications  expire,  YOU  CAN  RENEW  your  subscription  at  the 
above  rate,  and  thus  save  $2.30.  The  last  day  upon  which  these  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  will  apply  is  positively  as 
givon  herein.  You  may  NEVER  have  another  opportunity  to  secure  equal  value  for  so  small  a  sum.  PLAY  SAFE! 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY. 

YOUR    MONEY-SAVING  FRIENDS,         PUBLISHERS  SUBSCRIPTION  ASSOCIATION, 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
The  number  opposite  your  favorite  County  Paper    should  be  given  when  filling  out  your  order  on  the 
Money-Saving  Coupon  attached.    You  need  not  write  the  name  of  the  paper,  as  this  number  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  the  paper  on  our  records. 


Publishers  Subscription  Association, 

Railway  Exchange  Building,   ,  191  

Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

Gentlemen :  Appreciating  your  MONEY  SAVING  OFFER  to  Kansas  readers  I  de- 
sire to  save  $2.30,  and  you  may,  therefore,  enter  my  subscription,  as  follows : 

TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL,  One  Year,  regular  price  $4.80]        Your  price  to  me 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Three  Years,  regular  price   $3.00  J-  $7.00 

No  ,  One  Year,  regular  price  $1.50  J  This  amount  is  enclosed. 

(Write  Number  opposite  your  favorite  County  Paper.) 
Regular  value  if  ordered  separately,  $9.30. 

BPNote— If  the  price  of  my  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER  is  $1.00,  instead  of 
$1.50  my  remittance  will  be  for  $6.50. 

NAME  St.  or  R.  F.  D   

Postoffice  State  of  Kansas. 
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Cowardice  of  a  Bully 

APT.  R.  MUIR  ALLAN  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps  of  the  British  Army, 
who  spoke  af  Topeka  during  the 
Free  Fair,  said  that  he  had  under- 
stood from  reading  history  that  slavery 
had  been  abolished  in  America,  but  when 
he  gets  the  schedule  for  the  meetings  at 
which  he  is  to  speak  he  sometimes  feels 
that  slavery  is  not  altogether  a  thing 
of  the  past.  "But  that  is  one  thing  we 
don't  mind,"  he  added  -with  a  smile,  "be- 
ing a  bit  of  a  slave  for  the  cause  we  are 
engaged  in  today." 

Captain  Allan  says  that  one  difference 
between  the  bodies  and  the  Allies  k  that 
the  Allies  can  see  a  Red  Cross  flag. 
When  the  boche  makes  a  raid  he  never 
fails  to  destroy  a  hospital,  but  the  Allies 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  hospital 
and  an  ammunition  dump,  and  they  al- 
ways find  the  ammunition  factories  and 
the  storehouses. 

"As  long  as  Germany  can  do  some- 
thing that  any  coward  can  do,  such  as 
blowing  up  little  Belgium,  she  is  very 
courageous,"  asserted  Captain  Allan, 
"but  whenever  the  Germans  come  up 
against  anythings  equal  to  themselves 
then  they  give  up;  they  cave  in.  Ia 
Heaven's  name,"  why  has  Germany _not 
won  the  war  before  this?  She  has  had 
the  men;  she  has  had  the  guns,  but  she 
has  had  only  the  Dutchman's  courage! 

"Germany  says  that  we  British  love  a 
fight.  She  says  England  forced  her  into 
the  war.  Well,  Germany  can  tell  her 
people  truthfully  today  that  she  is 
fighting  a  war  of  defense.  She  started 
a  war  of  offense  in  1914,  but  she  has 
been  compelled  to  start  a  war  of  defense 
in  1918.  Will  she  tell  them  the  truth? 
We  know  she  won't!  She  calls  it  a 
'strategic  retreat.'  We  enlist  to  fight 
for  the  duration  of  the  war;  the  Ger- 
mans volunteer  to  be  chloroformed  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  If  they  should 
happen  to  wake  up  before  the  war  is 
over,  won't  there  be  a  time?" 


Does  Heart  Good 

"It  would  do  your  heart  or  the  heart 
of  any  other  red-blooded  American  good 
to  see  what  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  is  do- 
ing. One  can  form  no  opinion  of  it  with- 
out seeing  for  themselves  and  then  one 
could  hardly  believe  it,"  writes  Lieut.  D. 
Ray  Campbell,  of  Leavenworth,  in  a 
letter  written  just  after  his  arrival  in 
France  and  quoted  in  the  Leavenwortk 
Times. 


The  Best  Medicine 

Dictating  a  message  of  congratulation 
on  the  St.  Mihiel  victory  to  General  Per- 
shing while  ill  in  bed,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  said  that  the  news  of  the  Amer- 
ican success  had  done  him  more  good 
than  any  of  the  medicines  he  had  taken. 
General  Pershing  replied  that  the  Amer- 
ican army  would  endeavor  to  continue 
supplying  the  premier  with  "occasional 
doses  of  the  same  sort  of  medicine." 


Old  Friends 

"I  saw  a  few  wind-flowers  the  other 
day,  and  a  vast  meadow  full  of  king- 
cups, and  that  was  enough  to  make  me 
happy  for  weeks."  This  extract  from  a 
letter  written  from  the  front  reminds  of 
a  verse  from  a  poem  recently  published 
by  Punch : 

And  you  who  go  in  English  fields, 
O  think  not  that  our  days 

Are  wholly  dark  or  wholly  ill, 

For  there  are  flowers  in  Flanders  Still, 
And  still  a  God  to  praise. 


Submarine  Must  Have  Air 

An  inquirer  asks  how  long  a  subma- 
rine can  remain  submerged.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  air  space  in 
the  submarine  and  the  number  of  peo- 
-ple  on  board.  If  air-purifying  appara- 
tus is  installed,  it  is  possible  for  a  sub- 
marine to  remain  under  the  water  with- 
out coming  to  the  su/face  for  air  about 
seventy-two  hours. 


Not  Lost,  but  Given 

Arthur  Malwyn  Evans,  a  cousin  of 
Lloyd  George,  who  has  come  to  this 
country  to  take  part  in  the  fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  campaign,  said  in  discussing 
the  loan : 

"Every  American  must  say  with  the 
wounded  soldier  who  replied  to  his  nurse 
when  she  told  him  he  had  lost  his  arm: 
T  did  not  lose  it;  I  gave  it.'  You,  too, 
must  give,  if  not  your  lives,  your  ^com- 
forts, and  sacrifice  all  non-essentials  un- 
til this  war  is  brought  to  a  victorious 
conclusion." 
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Select  Kafir  Seed  in  Field 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 
of  damage  to  the  seed  if  threshed  and 
ing  time  the  weather  is  warm  and  con- 
ditions are  extremely  favorable  to  heat- 
ing. This  instance  well  illustrates  the 
point : 

A  farmer  in  Southern  Kansas  bought 
choice  kafir  seed  and  tested  it  just  be- 
fore planting.  It  germinated  well.  He 
planted  part  of  a  large  field,  when  fur- 
ther planting  was  delayed  on  account  of 
rain.  He  stored  the  unplanted  seed  in 
bags  in  his  residence.  In  about  a  week 
the  remainder  of  the  field  was  planted. 
The  seed  planted  before  the  rain  gave 
a  full  stand,  while  that  planted  after 
the  rain  did  not  give  one-fourth  of  a 
stand.  Although  kept  in  a  dry  room,  it 
absorbed  enough  moisture  to  make  it 
heat  sufficiently  to  destroy  its  germi- 
nating powers. 

Care  of  Seed  Heads 

The  heads  selected  for  seed  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry,  ventilated  place.  Each 
individual  head  should  be  suspended  with 
the    tip    hanging    downward,    and  the 


INTERNAL  STEUCTUEE  OF  HIGH -YIELD- 
ING KAFIE  HEAD  SHOWS  LAEGE  SEED- 
BEARING  CAPACITY 

heads  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch 
each  other.  Thorough  drying  is  to  be 
accomplished  and  holding  and  heating 
prevented.  If  the  heads  are  tied  in 
bunches  of  four  or  five  or  placed  in 
sacks,  there  is  danger  of  damage  to  the 
seed  of  that  part  of  the  head  through 
which  the  air  cannot  circulate.  If  four 
:or  five  times  as  many  heads  as  are  nec- 
essary for  seed  have  been  gathered,  the 
job  of  properly  storing  is  much  greater 
than  if  the  selection  is  made  immedi- 
ately after  gathering.  Immediate  final 
selection  is  to  be  recommended  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  save  enough 
heads  to  replant  or  for  use  another  year 
in  case  the  seed  planted  is  lost. 

It  requires  no  more  time  to  "do  a  job 
in  season  than  out  of  season,  and  when 
the  importance  of  good  seed  is  considered 
it  is  apparent  that  time  from  other  work 
can  better  be  sacrificed  than  that  nec- 
essary to  properly  select  and  store  the 
seed  upon  which  the  next  year's  crop  is 
dependent. 


Loans  to  Live  Stock  Producers 

The  cattle  loan  plans  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  have  now  been 
fully  outlined  and  authorized  informa- 
tion for  borrowers  has  been  given  out. 

The  Corporation  considers  that  the 
business  of  raising  live  stock  is  con- 
tributory to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and,  in  proper  cases,  is  willing  to  give 
financial  assistance  where  needed,  pre- 
ferably by  lending  to  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  other  financial  institutions 
which  make  loans  on  live  stock.  All 
banks  have  been  advised  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts how  this  assistance  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

As  the  banks,  trust  companies  and 
cattle  loan  companies  throughout  the 
country  have  ample  funds  to  loan  for 
short  periods  of  time  on  "feeder"  cattle, 
the  assistance  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  not  needed  to  carry  this 
class  of  cattle,  and  it  will  consider  only 
loans  on  stock  cattle,  meaning  cows, 
bulls,  calves,  and  cattle  under  two  years 
old  of  either  sex.  It  will  also  make 
loans  on  corresponding  classes  of  sheep 
and  goats. 


KANSAS 

Its  object  in  making  advances  on  stock 
cattle  is  to  preserve  breeding  herds,  so 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  may  be 
assured  for  the  future.  As  the  breeding 
herds  in  greatest  danger  are  those  in 
the  drouth -stricken  district  in  the  South- 
west, it  was  thought  that  prompt  and 
adequate  relief  may  be  given  by  encour- 
aging cattlemen  in  localities  where  con- 
ditions are  good,  to  buy  stock  cattle  in 
the  drouth-stricken  area  and  move  them 
to  other  localities  where  they  have  ade- 
quate range,  water,  and  feed,  and  proper 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  them. 

To  aid  in  accomplishing  this  result, 
and  to  supplement  the  facilities  of  banks 
and  cattle  loan  companies,  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  has  created  cattle 
loan  agencies  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  Dallas,  Texas,  through  which  it  will 
make  loans,  in  proper  cases,  preferably 
to  banks  and  bankers  under  Section  7, 
and  in  |  exceptional  cases  to  cattle  loan 
companies  under  Section  9,  and  direct  to 
the  owners  of  stock  cattle. 

If  a  stock  rai3er  has  been  unable  to 
procure  a  loan  from  his  bank  or  cattle 
loan  company,  and  can  give  ample  se- 
curity for  the  amount  needed,  he  should 
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apply  to  the  Cattle  Loan  Agency  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  either  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  or  Dallas,  Texas. 

Applicants  residing  in,  or  whose  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  in  the  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  or  Richmond  Federal  Reserve 
Districts  should  make  application  to  the 
Cattle  Loan  Agency  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Those  re- 
siding in,  or  whose  principal  place  of 
business  is  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco  and  Minneapolis  Federal 
Reserve  Districts  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Cattle  Loan  Agency  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

The  security  offered  for  all  cattle 
loans  must  be  worth  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  than  the  amount  borrowed,  and 
the  borrower  must  agree  to  give  addi- 
tional security  at  any  time  upon  demand 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 


Garden  Club  Work 

In  the  exhibit  by  the  boys'  and  girls' 
state  garden  clubs  at  the  Free  Fair 
about  seventy-five  individual  entries 
were  made,  including  forty  varieties  of 
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vegetables.  The  Mankato  club  won  the 
$15  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  made  by 
a  garden  club  group.  Every  one  of  the 
eighteen  members  of  this  club  sent  in 
.samples  of  their  vegetables,  and  the 
quality  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was 
good.  The  second  prize  of  $10  went  to 
the  Noitonville  club,  and  the  three  $5 
prizes  to  the  clubs  at  McLouth,  Jewell 
City,  and  Ottawa.  Oskaloosa  was  given 
sixth  place. 

Thirty-two  ten-ear  samples  of  corn 
were  shown,  four  clubs  being  represented 
in  this  display.  The  corn  club  honors 
and  special  prizes  of  $25  offered  to  the 
corn  club  group  making  the  best  show 
ing  were  awarded  to  (ho  Dover  club.  In 
making  this  award,  50  per  cent  was  al- 
lowed on  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  and 
50  per  cent  on  the  percentage  of  the 
club's  membership  represented.  The 
Newman  corn  club  had  the  best  percent  - 
age  of  its  membership  exhibiting,  each 
member  sending  in  a  sample. 


Few  machines  have  a  higher  speed  in 
reverse  than  they  have  in  forward  as  has 
the  kaiser's  fighting  machine. 
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How  the  packer  is  saving 
millions  out  of  waste 

—  and  how  this  results  in  higher  cattle 
prices  for  the  stockman 


The  development  of  by-prod- 
ucts out  of  waste  means  a  saving 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  annually— a 
sum  sufficient  to  keep  New 
York's  six  million  people  supplied 
with  meat  for  six  months. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  steer  was  handled 
solely  for  its  edible  meat,  its  hide,  and  its  tallow. 
The  remainder  of  the  animal,  in  weight  totaling 
many  millions  of  pounds  annually,  was  thrown 
away — a  sheer  waste. 

Today  virtually  all  of  this  former  waste  is  utilized. 
Over  250  articles  are  now  contributed  by  the  steer 
to  human  needs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
animal  is  saved  for  human  food. 

At  the  time  of  writing  $135  is,  on  the  average, 
the  price  paid  for  the  average  beef  animal  to  the 
stockman  by  Swift  &  Company. 

But  if  the  old  order  of  waste  still  prevailed  and  only 
the  hide  and  tallow  were  saved,  Swift  &  Company 
would  be  obliged  either  to  pay  not  more  than  $125 
to  the  stockman,  or  to  charge  the  public  higher 
meat  prices. 

Thus,  you  see,  by-product  utilization  results  in  a 
saving  of  about  $10  per  animal  —  a  saving  which, 
when  multiplied  by  the  total  numberof  cattle  dressed 
annually  by  Swift  &  Company,  over  two  million, 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
annually.  This  saving  goes  to  the  stockman  in 
higher  cattle  prices  and  to  the  consumer  in  lower 
meat  prices. 

If  applied  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  dressed 
annually  in  America,  approximately  fifteen  million, 
this  saving  would  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  real  development  of  by-products  came  with 
the  development  ofthe  larger  packing  organizations. 

Success  was  attained  not  easily,  but  by  patient 
effort,  by  exhaustive  experiment,  by  intense  special- 
ization. It  has  been  a  big  job  and  has  called  for  big 
methods — a  job  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old, 
unorganized  system  of  local  meat  dressing. 

Not  only  are  the  by-products  saved  but  their 
value  has  been  increased  through  better  handling 
of  hides,  fats,  and  other  edible  portions  of  the  steer. 

Swift  &  Company  is  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  development.  It  is  an  achievement  of  thrift — 
an  achievement  that  has  made  possible  today  lower 
meat  prices  to  the  consumer  and  higher  prices  to 
the  producer  of  cattle  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old  methods. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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"Majestic  14  H.  P. 
Engine  pulling  No.  1 
eaw  mill  cats  300  boards 
per  hour." 

W.T.Weatherford.Va. 

"Have  used  it  in 
weather  of  all  kinds 
even  when  40  below 

raero.   Works  fine." 

Hi.  B.  Williams,  Minn. 

"Burns  least  gasoline 
than  any  engine  I  ever 
jsaw." 

»E.  B.  Merithew,  N.  Y. 

"My  Majestic  devel- 
'  ops  more  power  than 
&ou  claim." 

L.  M.  Massey.  Del. 

"I  have  run  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  and 
Majestic  is  best  engine 
1  ever  ran." 

G.  R.  Wile.,  Ky. 

"Majestic  handles 
eaw  and  washing  ma- 
chine fine  and  runs  on 
very  little  gas." 

Martin  Price,  Nebr. 


"Filled  tank  of 
Majestic  with  ice  cold 
water,  turned  on 
switch,  cranked  wheel 
and  away  she  went. 
Thermometer  10  below 
zero.  What  more  do 
you  want?" 

E.  Dundat,  Conn. 


Our  Great  Offer  On  the  Famous 

Majestic  Farm  Engine 

We  will  ship  any  size  of  this  wonderful  Majestic  engine  on  our  30- 
day  free  trial  plan.  Prove  to  yourself  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  it 
saves  its  price  over  and  over  again  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful, strongest,  easiest  to  operate  and  most  economical  engine  for 
ita  rated  horse  power  you  ever  saw. 

The  great  Majeotic  is  perfectly  balanced  in  weight  and  give's 
its  full  rated  capacity.  Gives  biggest  results  at  least  cost.  It 
runs  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water  cooled  by  open  jacket 
hopper  cooled  system.  Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece.  It  has 
perfect  lubrication.   Comes  in  2,  3,  6,  7,  9  and  14  H.  P. 

Remember,  you  pay  nothing  down.  Try  it  30  days  free.  Then  if 
you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  only  first  small  payment  60  days  after 
engine  arrives.  Balance  in  60-day  periods  thereafter.  You  have  a 
full  year  to  pay  and  also  don't  forget  that  you  have 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

This  gives  you  every  chance  to  look  the  engine  over— to  examine 
its  simple  construction— see  the  big  improvements  in  vital  points— 
and  to  actually  run  it  on  light  and  heavy  loads.  Compare  the  cost  per 
horse  power  with  any  engine  you  ever  used.  Then  if  you're  not  com- 
pletely satisfied— send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

This  Book  FREE 

Before  you  decide  on  any  engine,  get 
this  big  book  free.  Tells  what  an  en- 
gine ought  to  do,  how  much  work  and 
the  cost  per  H.  P.  and  fully  describes 
the  Majestic.  Also  shows  hundreds  of 
bargains  in  other  farm  equipment  and 
gives  details  of  the  famous  Hartman 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  post  card  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO., 

4025  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  1395  Chicago 
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AVE  EXPENSIVE  SEED 

Insure  Your  Crop  Against  Drought 


by  using  the  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  for  pre 
paring  your  seed  bed.   Its  construction  enables  it  to  pulverizi 
and  pack  and  close  all  air  spaces  as  deep  as  plowed,  and 
leave  one  inch  loose  granular  mulch  on  top  to  preserve 
moisture.  The  Western  saves  time,  labor  and  horse 
power  in  preparing  seed  bed,  one- third  less  seed  is  needed 
where  it  has  been  used.  It  protects  your  crops  against  drought 
and  in  many  cases  doubles  it.  It  has  no  equal  for  breaking  crust 
on  winter  wheat  or  spring  Beeded  grain  after  it's  up  and  can 
used  for  cultivating  same  without  injury  to  the  growing  grain, 
j  Made  In  1 2  Sizes,  Horse  or  Tractor  Use,  In  t  and  3  Sections 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record  breaker  in  size  by  using 
Western.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  description  and  price  and  contains 
valuable  information,  and  proves  every  statement  made.   Send  for  it. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  310   Hasting*.  Nebraska 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP 

and  management  of  Kansas  Parmer,  pub- 
lished weekly,  at  Topeka,  Kan.  For  October 
1,  1918.  Required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912. 

State  of  Kansas  ) 
County  of  Shawnee  J  is- 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  J.  Cody,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  manager  of  Kansas  Farmer 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption. 

President  and  Editor — T.  A.  Borman,  To- 
peka, Kan. 

Business  Manager — W.  J.  Cody.  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Publisher — The  Kansas  Farmer  Company, 
Topeka,  Kan.    (A  corporation.) 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock: 

T.  A.  Borman.  Topeka.  Kan. 
M.  A.  Low,  Topeka.  Kan. 
S.  H.  Pitcher,  Topeka,  Kan. 
John  R.  Mulvane,  Topeka,  Kan. 
E.  W.  Rankin,  Topeka.  Kan. 
O.  W.  Devine,  Topeka,  Kan. 
C.  C.  Tounggreen.  Topeka,  Kan. 
E.  T.  Guymon.  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
W.  C.  Richardson,  New  York,  N.  T. 
TV.  J.  Cody,  Topeka,  Kan. 
W.  F.  Evans,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Deon  R.  Low,  Bartlesvllle,  Okla. 
F  W.  Barteldes.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
A.  T.  Reid.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  er  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities: 

None. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  CODY, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
24th  day  of  September,  1918. 

S.  H.  PITCHER, 
(Seal.)  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  17,  1919. 


Limit  Number  of  Breeds 

We  lose  many  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operative  effort  because  of  our  inborn 
spirit  of  independence.  For  example,  a 
man  decides  on  a  certain  breed  of  cattle, 
not  because  it  is  the  prevailing  breed  in 
his  community  but  because  he  wants  to 
have  something  different.  There  are  a 
good  many  advantages  in  having  a  com- 
munity given  over  largely  to  a  single 
breed.  The  surplus  stock  in  such  a  com- 
munity can  be  disposed  of  much  more 
easily  and  at  better  prices.  There  are 
enough  animals  of  one  breed  to  attract 
buyers  from  a  distance  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  buyers  out  for  large 
consignments.  Co-operative  'advertising 
may  be  carried  and  thus  reach  a  larger 
buying  field  at  little  expense  to  the 
individual  breeder. 

Thera.  are  also  advantages  in  making 
purchases  in  communities  devoted  largely 
to  some  one  breed.  Bulls  may  be  bought 
and  owned  co-operatively,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  have  the  best  of  males  at  no 
greater  expense  than  inferior  animals. 
Exchanges  can  often  be  made  to  good 
advantage  in  neighborhoods  devoted  to 
one  breed.  The  buyer  will  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  his  neighbors'  herds 
and  can  often  find  a  suitable  animal  for 
breeding  purposes  at  little  expense  in 
travel.  The  principle  is  just  as  applica- 
ble in  the  handling  of  grade  herds  as 
pure-bred. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Likes  Prize  Silo 


HE  hinge  door  silo  offered  by  the 
silo  department  of  the  Beatrice 
Creamery  Company  of  Topeka  as 
one  of  the  prizes  in  the  first  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club,  was  won  by 
Rudolph  Enns,  of  Newton,  Kansas.  The 
awards  were  made  last  fall,  but  it  was 
so  late  that  Rudolf  asked  Mr.  Pugh,  of 
the  silo  department  of  the  creamery,  to 
hold  the  silo  for  him  until  he  could  find 
a  place  to  put  it.  He  had  some  idea  at 
that  time  that  it  might  be  used  by  fill- 
ing it  with  dry  corn  fodder,  but  finally 
decided  to  wait  until  the  silo-filling  sea- 
son of  1918.  Rudolf  wrote  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  tell  about  getting  the  silo  and 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  of  it.  He 
says: 

"There  were  a  number  of  prizes  and, 
as  I  was  given  my  choice,  I  decided  thai 
the  silo  would  be  most  valuable  to  me, 
for  good  silage  is  worth  as  much  as  $8 
a  ton  around  Newton. 

"I  received  the  silo  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing and  hauled  it  home  the  same  day. 
Father  and  I  talked  to  a  neighbor,  Mr. 
Krider,  about  it,  who  happened  to  have 
some  corn  that  was  drying  up.  After 
considering  the  problem  a  few  days  he 
decided  to  buy  it  if  we  would  take  $25 
off  the  regular  selling  price.  We  agreed 
to  this  and  he  bought  it  for  $325.  The 
prize  was  a  10  x  28  hinge-door  silo  of- 
fered by  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Com- 
pany, of  Topeka,  and  valued  at  $285,  but 
as  no  one  seemed  to  want  one  that  small, 
my  father  added  $65  and  we  received  a 
12  x  28  silo,  the  market  price  of  which 
was  $350. 

"We  delivered  the  silo  to  Mr.  Krider 
the  same  day  he  purchased  it  and  he 
had  it  erected  in  a  week.  I  think  this 
prize  silo  is  better  than  either  of  our 
two  stave  silos,  but  as  we  have  three 
silos  it  was  of  no  use  to  us.  Mr.  Krider 
filled  the  silo  and  likes  it  very  much. 

"Out  of  the  $260  coming  to  me  I  paid 
$7  freight  and  $1  for  telephoning  to 
Topeka.  This  left  me  $252.  I  decided 
to  divide  up  a  little  with  my  sister  and 
my  two  brothers.  ■  I  gave  my  oldest 
brother,  Bernhard,  $50,  and  my  sister 
and  younger  brother  $25  each.  The  bal- 
ance, $152,  with  my  savings  of  $50,  I 
loaned  to  my  father  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est until  the  next  Liberty  Loan  drive, 
when  -I  expect  to  invest  it  in  bonds  and 
some  more  war  savings  stamps." 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  -  this  silo 
which  Rudolph  won  is  playing  its  part 
in  conserving  feed  and  that  the  money 
received  for  it  is  going  into  Liberty 
bonds  to  help  Uncle  Sam  win  the  war. 

Government  Takes  Butter 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  storage  butter 
of  the  country  has  been  reserved  for  Gov- 
ernment use.  This  cuts  down  enormously 
our  butter  reserves.  Dairymen  can  con- 
fidently expect  high  prices  for  cream  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  has  been 
practically  no  increase  in  butter  produc- 
tion, while  the  demand  has  tremendously 
increased.  The  army  and  navy  are  the 
two  great  sources  of  this  extra  demand. 
The  price  of  butter  has  rapidly  advanced 
owing  to  the  demand  being  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  Creameries  are 
paying  better  than  60  cents  a  pound  for 
butter  fat. 

Feed  prices  may  seem  high,  but  with 
such  prices  for  butter  fat  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook  the  possibility  of  profit 
from  cream  production.  The  cows  can 
turn  even  high-priced  feed  into  butter 
fat  at  a  profit.  Fortunate  is  the  cow 
owner  having  an  abundant  supply  of 
silage,  alfalfa,  and  other  rough  feed  for 
the  cows  the  coming  season.  There  is 
every  incentive  in  the  continued  upward 
trend  of  prices  for  converting  farm- 
grown  feeds  into  butter  fat.  The  dairy 
industry  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
meet  present  demands.  There  seems  to 
be  no  prospect  in  the  near  future  of  any 
sudden  break  in  prices. 

Real  Butter  Shortage 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  September  1  shows  a  shortage  of 
butter  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
7,272,904  pounds.  This  does  not  begin 
to  tell  the  whole  tale,  however.  The 
commandeering  of  60  per  cent  of  all 
storage  butter  by  the  Government,  with 
the  butter  contracted  for  by  the  navy 
prior  to  this  commandeering,  has  been 
estimated  to  represent  sixty  million 
pounds.  The  entire  storage  butter  avail- 
able for  home  use,  on  the  basis  of  the 


September  1  report,  is  thus  only  about 
forty  million  pounds  as  compared  to  the 
hundred  and  seven  million  pounds  of  the 
same  date  one  year  ago.  There  is  no 
getting  around'  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
real  shortage,  and  the  prices  being  paid 
are  a  result  of  this  shortage.  The  fresh 
butter  being  made  from  day  to  day  does 
not  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  reserve  of  storage 
butter,  the  prices  now  would  be  even 
higher. 

Dairy  Club  Records  Close 

The  second  year  of  the  Dairy  Club 
work  closed  September  30  with  the  night 
milking.  Of  course  quite  a  number  of 
the  members  started  their  records  before 
the  first  of  October  and  these  have  al- 
ready closed  their  year's  work.  The  ones 
who  did  not  begin  their  records  until 
October  1  or  later  must  now  close  the 
year  with  the  September  30  record.  As 
soon  as  the  tests  for  September  have 
been  received,  these  members  can  close 
their  records  for  the  year. 

Not  all  the  members  who  enrolled 
have  completed  the  year's  work.  As  in 
everything  else,  there  are  those  who  get 
tired  or  lose  interest  and  drop  out  be- 
fore completing  the  task  to  which  they 
have  set  their  hands.  There  are  also  a 
few  members  who  have  been  compelled 
to  drop  out  because  of  things  happening 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 

The  last  thing  to  do  it  to  write  an 
account  of  the  year's  work.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  work  which  is  up  to  the 
Dairy  Club  member.  Whether  you  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  cow  or 
not,  you  cannot  charge  the  cow  with 
responsibility  for  a  low  grade  on  the 
story  which  you  write  telling  all  about 
what  you  have  done  and  what  the  work 
of  the  Dairy  Club  has  meant  to  you. 
We  hope  every  member  who  completed 
the  year's  work  will  make  a  real  effort 
to  get  a  perfect  score  on  this  story  which 
is  to  be  submitted.  If  you  wish  further 
suggestions  than  have  been  sent  by  let- 
ter, write  and  ask  about  any  specific 
point  which  may  be  puzzling  you. 


Holstein  History 

Holstein-Friesian  cattle  have  been 
bred  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  low- 
land countries  of  Europe  bordering  on 
the  North  Sea,  especially  in  the  north 
part  of  Holland.  The  land  is  very  fer- 
tile and  pastures  are  luxuriant.  A 
number  of  different  names  have  been 
used  to  designate  these  cattle,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  among  which  are 
the  following:  North  Hollander,  Hol- 
land, Netherland,  Dutch,  Dutch  Friesian, 
Holstein,  and  Holstein-Friesian,  the  last 
being  the  name  usually  used  in  this 
country  and  the  official  name  of  the 
breed. 

The  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  were 
probably  the  first  to  bring  cattle  of  this 
breed  to  America,  although  the  first  im- 
portations of  which  we  have  actual  rec- 
ords are  those  made  between  1857  and 
1862  by  W.  AV.  Chenery,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Many  of  our  present-day  Hol- 
steins  are  descended  from  these  impor- 
tations. For  a  number  of  years  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  Holstein  cattle  flour- 
ished, but  in  recent  years  very  few  ani- 
mals have  been  imported,  owing  largely 
to  quarantine  regulations  which  have 
been  in  effect  a  large  part  of  the  time 
against  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe. 


Meeting  of  Woman  Farmers 

The  Shawnee  County  Woman's  Farm 
and  Garden  Association  will  hold  its  next 
regular  meeting  October  11  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  rooms  at  Topeka,  with 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Modlin  as  chairman.  Some 
important  business  will  come  up  at  this 
time  relative  to  the  national  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November 
5  to  8. 


Agricola — Say.  missy,  whar  be  ye  go- 
ing with  them  two  buckets? 

Farmerette — I  am  going  to  milk  the 
cow,  sir.  One  bucket  is  for  the  milk 
and  the  other  for  the  cream. 


Cows  should  be  fed  all  the  good  rough- 
age such  as  hay  and  silage  that  they 
will  eat,  and  grain  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. The  average  cow  should  receive 
daily  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


October  5,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


HOGS  AT  STATE  FAIR 


JHE  Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchin- 
son brought  out  a  well  balanced 
exhibit  of  hogs  of  the  leading 
breeds.  There  have  been  larger 
numbers  shown,  but  in  quality  and  uni- 
formity of  fitting  it  was  as  good  a  hog 
show  as  has  ever  been  made  at  Hutchin- 
son. It  required  a  lot  of  nerve  to  fit  a 
herd  of  show  hogs  this  year  with  feeds 
at  prevailing  prices. 
The  awards  follow: 

POLAND  CHINAS. 
Exhibitors — R.   L.  Barnes,  Grenola,  Kan.; 

F.  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan.;  Deming 
Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan. ;  A.  J.  Erhart,  Ness 
Citv.  Kan.;  H.  H.  Meyer  &  Sons.  Fontanelle, 
Neb. ;  Moore  Farm,  Gardner,  Kan. ;  A.  F. 
Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan.;  George  M. 
Parkert,  Cooper,  Neb.;  Ross  &  Vincent,  Ster- 
ling, Kan. 

Judge — Phil  Dawson,   Endicott,  Neb. 

Ag««l  Boars  (four  shown) — 1,  Meyer  on 
Bobbie;  2.  Erhart  on  Big  Sensation;  3.  Ross 
&  Vincent  on  Model  Wonder;  4,  Moore  on 
Buster  Giant. 

Senior  Yearling  (one  shown) — Erhart  on 
Long  Bob.  • 

Junior  Yearlings  (five  shown) — 1,  Meyer 
on  Cornhusker  Bob;  2  and  3,  Deming  on 
Liberty  Jumbo  and  Liberty  Bob;  4,  Olivier 
on  King  Wonder.  _ 

Senior  Boar  Pigs  (eight  shown) — 1,  Cald- 
well: 2,  Moore:  3,  Olivier;  4,  Deming. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs  (fifteen  shown) — 1, 
Barnes  on  Orphan's  Bob;  2  and  3,  Caldwell; 
4.  Deming. 

Aged  Sows  (seven  shown) — 1,  2  and  3, 
Moore  on  Miss  Chief  A,  Buster's  Best  and 
Miss  Orange  3d;  4,  Deming  on  Durbin  Lady. 

Senior  Yearlings  (four  shown)— 1,  Meyer 
on  Cornhusker  Princess;  2,  Moore;  3,  Oli- 
vier;  4,  Erhart. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows   (thirteen  shown) — 

1.  Meyer  on  Ring  It  Again;  2,  Caldwell;  3, 
Olivier;  4,  Deming. 

Senior  Pigs  (ten  shown) — 1,  Caldwell  on 
Sensation  1st;  2,  Moore;  3,  Meyer;  4,  Barnes. 

Junior  Pigs  (twelve  shown) — 1,  Barnes;  2, 
Olivier;  3,  Moore;  4,  Olivier. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Meyer 
on  Bobbie. 

Reserve  Senior  Champion — Meyer  on  Corn- 
husker Bob. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Caldwell  on  Big 

Mack. 

Junior  Reserve  Champion  Boar — Meyer  on 
Orphan's  Bob. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Moore 
on  Miss  Chief  A. 

Senior  Reserve  Champion  Sow — Meyer  on 
Ring  It  Again. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Barnes  on  Zelma 
Queen. 

Junior  Reserve  Champion  Sow  —  Caldwell 
on  Sensation  1st. 

Aged  Herds  (five  shown) — 1.  Meyer;  2, 
Moore;  3,  Olivier;  4,  Deming. 

Young  Herds  bred  by  exhibitor — 1,  Barnes; 

2.  Moore;  3,  Olivier;  4,  Deming. 

Get  of  Sire  (five  shown) — 1,  Caldwell  on 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob;  2,  Barnes  on  King  Bob; 

3.  Moore  on  Giant  Buster;  4,  Olivier  on  A 
Wonderful.  v  _  ,  ■ 

Produce   of  Sow    (five   shown) — 1,  Cald- 
well; 2,  Barnes;  3,  Deming;  4,  Olivier. 
DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Exhibitors  —  B.  R.  Anderson,  McPherson, 
Kan.:  F.  L.  Crow,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  J.  W. 
Brooks  &  Sons,  Eagleville,  Mo.;  A.  L.  Breed- 
ing. Home,  Kan.;  Danner  &  Woodell,  Win- 
field,  Kan.;  Howell  Bros.,  Herkimer,  Kan.; 
Melvin  Jung,  Lyons,  Kan.;  Ethel  Jung, 
Lyons,   Kan.;   W.   W.   Otey,  Winfield,  Kan.; 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons,  Kan. ;  W.  W.  Zink, 
Turon.  Kan.;  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. ;  H.  C. 
Kraus.  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

Judge — E.  Z.  Russell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aged  Boars  (five  shown) — 1  and  4,  Crow 
on  Potentate  and  Overland  Col.  4th;  2,  An- 
derson on  Royal  Grand  Wonder;  3,  Lowell 
on  Elk  Col.  2d. 

Senior  Yearling  Boars  (four  shown)  —  1, 
Danner  on  Chief  Wonder;  2,  Otey  on  Path- 
finder 2d;  3  and  4,  Crow  on  Crow's  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Burk's  Conservationer. 

Junior  Yearlings  (four  shown) — 1,  Shep- 
herd on  Great  Wonder  Model;  2,  Zink;  3, 
Crow:  4,  Howell. 

Senior  Boar  Pigs  (five  shown) — 1,  Crow 
on  National  King;  2,  Zink;  3,  Otey;  4,  An- 
derson. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs  .  (eighteen  shown) — 1,  3 
and  4.  Shepherd. 

Aged  Sows  (eight  shown) — 1,  2  and  3, 
Crow  on  Orion  Rose,  Crow's  Orion  Rose  and 
Futurity  Lady  7th;  4,  Howell  on  Gay  Dora. 

Senior  Yearling  Sows  (five  shown) — 1  and 
3,  Crow:  2,  Howell;  4,  Danner  &  Woodell. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows  (eight  shown) — 1, 
Zink:  2,  Howell;  3.  Crow;  4,  Anderson. 

Senior  Sow  Pigs  (fourteen  shown) — 1.  Zink 
on  Maid's  Critic;  2,  Crow;  3  and  4,  Shep- 
herd. . 

Junior  Sow  Pigs  (eighteen  shown) — 1  and 
3,  Zink;  2  and  4.  Shepherd. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Crow 
on  Potentate. 

Reserve  Champion  Boar — Danner  &  Wood- 
ell on  Chief  Wonder. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Crow  on  National 
King.  _ 

Reserve  Junior  Champion  —  Shepherd  on 
High  Pathfinder. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Crow  on 
Orion  Rosa. 

Reserve  Senior  Champion  Sow — Crow  on 
Crow's  Orion  Rose. 

Junior  Champion  Sow  —  Zink  on  Maid  s 
Critic. 

Reserve  Junior  Champion  Sow — Zink  on 
Big  Girl's  Lady  1st. 

Aged  Herds  (four  shown) — 1  and  2,  Crow; 
3,  Howell;   4,  Hanner  &  Woodell. 

Young  Herds  (three  shown) — 1,  Zink;  2, 
Shepherd;  3,  Crow. 

Get  of  Sire  (nine  shown) — 1,  Crow;  2, 
Shepherd;  3,  Zink;  4,  Danner  &  Woodell. 

Produce  of  Sow   (eight  shown) — 1,  Crow; 

2,  Shepherd;  3,  Zink;  4,  Howell. 

HAMPSHIRES. 

Exhibitors — J.  C.  Getthens,  Amber,  Okla. ; 
W.  O.  Matthew.  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  F.  B. 
Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

Judge — E.    Z.   Russell,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Aged  Boars — Getthens  on  My  Lord. 

Senior  Yearling  Boar — Wempe  on  Kansas 
Kid. 

Junior  Yearling  Boars  (three  shown) — 1, 
Getthens  on  Amber  Tipton;  2,  Wempe;  3, 
Matthew. 

Senior  Boar  Pigs  (two  shown) — 1  and  2, 
Wempe. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs  (three  shown) — 1,  2  and 

3,  Wempe. 

Aged  Sows  (four  shown) — 1  and  3,  Wempe 
on  Jeanetta  and  Kate;  2,  Getthens. 

Senior  Yearling  Sows  (two  shown) — 1  and 
2,  Wempe. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows  (three  shown) — 1 
and  2.  Getthens:  3,  Matthews. 


Senior  Sow  Pigs  (three  shown) — 1,  2  and 

3,  Wempe. 

Junior  Sow  Pigs  (ten  shown) — 1  and  2, 
Wempe;  3,  Getthens. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Get- 
thens on  Amber  Tipton. 

Reserve  Senior  Champion  —  Getthens  on 
My  Lord. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion — 
Wempe  on  Model  Again. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow— Wempe 
on  Jeanette. 

Reserve  Senior  Champion  Sow — Wempe  on 
Grace. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow 
— Wempe  on  Lady  Again. 

Aged  Herds  (two  shown) — 1,  Getthens;  2, 
Wempe. 

Young  Herds  (three  shown)  — 1  and  2, 
Wempe;  3,  Getthens. 

Get  of  Sire  (three  shown) — 1  and  2, 
Wempe;  3,  Getthens. 

Produce  of  Sow  (four  shown) — 1,  Getthens; 
2  and  3,  Wempe. 

CHESTER  WHITES. 

Exhibitors — J.  H.  McAnaw,  Cameron,  Mo.; 
W.  W.  Waltmire  &  Son,  Peculiar,  Mo. ;  E. 
E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kan. ;  Coleman  &  Crum, 
Danville,  Kan.;  Henry  Murr,  Tonganoxie, 
Kan. ;  J.  H.  Krause,  Danville,  Kan. 

Judges — E.  Z.  Russell,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Phil  Dawson,  Endicott,  Neb. 

Aged  Boars  (two  shown) — 1,  Coleman  & 
Crum;  2,  McAnaw. 

Senior  Yearling  Boars  (two  shown) — 1, 
Coleman  &  Crum;  2,  Waltmire. 

Junior  Yearling  Boars  (five  shown)  —  1, 
McAnaw;  2,  Murr;  3  and  4,  Coleman  &  Crum. 

Senior  Boar  Pigs  (five  shown) — 1,  Walt- 
mire; 2,  Smiley;  3  and  4,  Coleman  &  Crum. 

Junior  Boar  Pigs   (six  shown) — 1,   2  and 

4,  McAnaw;  3,  Kraus. 

Aged  Sows  (seven  shown) — 1,  3  and  4, 
Coleman  &  Crum;  2,  McAnaw. 

Senior  Yearling  Sows  (four  shown) — 1  and 
3,  McAnaw;  2,  Smiley;  4,  Waltmire. 

Junior  Yearling  Sows  (six  shown) — 1,  2 
and  3,  McAnaw;  4,  Waltmire. 

Senior  Sow  Pigs  (seven  shown) — 1,  2,  3 
and  4,  McAnaw. 

Junior  Sow  Pigs  (twelve  shown) — 1,  2  and 
3,  McAnaw;  4,  Smiley. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Coleman  & 
Crum  on  Smiley's  Kind. 

Junior  Champion  Boar  —  McAnaw  on  Joe 
Wing  2d. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow  —  Cole- 
man &  Crum  on  Tip  Top. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — -McAnaw. 

Get  of  Sire  (five  shown) — 1,  2  and  3,  Mc- 


Anaw on  get  of  Joe  Wing;  4,  Waltmire. 

Produce  of  Sow  (three  showni — I,  Mc- 
Anaw; 2,  Coleman  &  Crum;  3.  Waltmire. 

Aged  Herd  (five  shown) — 1,  Coleman  & 
Crum;  2  and  4,  McAnaw;  3,  Waltmire. 

Young  Herd  (four  shown) — 1  and  2,  Mc- 
Anaw; 3,  Smiley;  4,  Waltmire. 

In  the  Mulefoot  hog  classes  all  awards 
went  to  S.  M.  Knox,  Humboldt,  Kan.,  show- 
ing twenty-three  head. 


Sheep  Show  at  Hutchinson 

The  number  and  quality  of  the  sheep 
exhibits  constituted  one  of  the  features 
of  the  live  stock  show  at  Hutchinson  this 
year.  The  Agricultural  College  exhibit 
was  especially  good.  Two  breeders  from 
Missouri  had  entries.  The  remainder 
were  Kansas  breeders.  Interest  in  sheep 
is  on  the  increase.  The  judging  was 
done  by  W.  L.  Blizzard,  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College. 

The  awards  in  the  sheep  classes  were 
as  follows: 

Exhibitors  —  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan;  Doyle  Park  Farm,  Peabody, 
Kan.;  Dr.  F.  B.  Cornell,  Nickerson,  Kan.; 
John  Coldwater,  Chase,  Kan.;  Gilmore  & 
Hague,  Peabody,  Kan.;  Waltmire  &  Son, 
Peculiar,  Mo.;  Sherwood  Bros.,  Shelbyville, 
Mo. ;  C.  E.  Wood.  Topeka.  Kan. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Aged  Rams — 1,  Doyle  Park  Farm;  2, 
Coldwater;  3,  Cornell. 

Ram,  one  year  and  under  two — 1  and  2, 
K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3,  Coldwater. 

Ram  Lambs — 1,  Gilmore  &  Hague;  2  and 
3    K    S    A  C 

Aged  Ewes— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2,  Doyle  Park 
Farm;  3,  Coldwater. 

Yearling  Ewes — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2,  Gilmore 
&  Hague;  3,  Doyle  Park  Farm. 

Ewe  Lambs — 1,  Gilmore  &  Hague;  2,  K. 
S.  A.  C. ;  3,  Doyle  Park  Farm. 

Flocks — 1.  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2,  Doyle  Park 
Farm;  3,  Gilmore  &  Hague. 

Pen  Three  Lambs — 1,  Gilmore  &  Hague; 
2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3.  Doyle  Park  Farm. 

Champion  Ram — Doyle  Park  Farm. 

Champion  Ewe — K.  S.  A.  C. 

HAMPSHIRES. 

Aged  Rams — 1,  Sherwood  Bros.;  2,  Walt- 
mire. 

Yearling  Rams — 1,  2  and  3,  Sherwood 
Bros. 

Ram  Lambs — 1,  2  and  3,  Sherwood  Bros. 
Aged  Ewes — 1  and  3,  Sherwood  Bros. ;  2, 
K.  S.  A.  C. 


Yearling  Ewes — 1  and  3,  Sherwood  Bros.; 

2,  Coldwater. 

Ewe  Lambs — 1  and  2,  Sherwood  Bros.;  3, 
K.  S.  A.  C. 

Flocks — 1  and  2,  Sherwood  Bros. ;  3,  K. 
S.  A.  C. 

Pen  Three  Lambs  —  1  and  2,  Sherwood 
Bros.;  3,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe — 
Sherwood  Bros. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Aged  Rams — 1,  Waltmire,  without  compe- 
tition. 

Yearling  Rams — 1  and  2,  Wood. 
Ram  Lambs — 1,  2  and  3,  Wood. 
Aged  Ewes — 1,  Waltmire;  2  and  3,  Wood. 
Yearling    Ewes  —  1,    Waltmire;    2    and  3, 
Wood. 

Yearling  Ewes — 1  and  3,  Wood;  2,  Walt- 
mire. 

Ewe  Lambs — 1,  2  and  3,  Waltmire. 
Champion  Ewe — Waltmire. 
Champion  Ram — Wood. 
Flocks — 1,  Wood. 

Pen,   Three  Lambs — 1   and   2,  Wood. 
SOUTHDOWNS. 

Aged  Rams — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2  and  3,  Sher- 
wood Bros. 

Yearling  Rams — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

Ram  Lambs. — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

Aged  Ewes— 1,  Sherwood  Bros. ;  2  and  3, 
K.  S.  A.  C. 

Yearling  Ewes — 1  and  3,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2, 
Waltmire. 

Ewe  Lambs — 1  and  2,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  3, 
Waltmire. 

Champion  Ram — Sherwood. 

Champion  Ewe — K.  S.  A.  C. 

Flocks  and  Pen  of  Three  Rams — K.  S.  A.  C. 
OXFORDS. 

Aged  Rams — 1,  Waltmire. 

Yearling  Rams — 1  and  2,  Waltmire. 

Ram  Lambs — 1  and  2,  Coldwater. 

Aged  Ewes — 1  and  2,  Waltmire;  3,  Cold- 
water. 

Yearling  Ewes — 1,  Coldwater;  2  and  3, 
Waltmire. 

Ewe  Lambs — 1  and  2,  Coldwater;  3,  Walt- 
mire. 

Flocks — 1,  Waltmire;   2,  Coldwater. 
Pen,  Three  Lambs — 1,  Coldwater;  2,  Walt- 
mire. 

Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe — 
Waltmire. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving.  Buy  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

Many  people  say,  "Life  is  poor  pick- 
ing." No  wonder;  they  never  planted 
anything. — Christian  Herald. 


Built 
By 

No  chance  to  get  into  these  farm  buildings! 

Concrete  foundations,  concrete  walls,  concrete  barn- 
yard pavements,  concrete  feeding  floors  provide  no 
home  for  this  army  of  rats  seeking  winter  cover. 

No  Rat  Can  Gnaw  Through  Concrete 

There  are  no  nesting  places  under  concrete  floors,  no  chance  of 
entrance  through  concrete  foundations.  Waste  caused  by  rats  is 
enormous.  If  you  house  them,  you  must  feed  them,  and  this  is  no 
time  to  feed  an  army  of  rats.  We  must  feed  our  soldiers. 

Build  Out  the  Rats  with  Concrete 

Write  our  marest  office  for  your  free  copy  Bulletins  131  and 
1 4-1.     They  will  tell  you  how  you  can  make  your  farm  ratproof 


W.S.S. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 
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Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.09  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  fanners  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Hi 
F.    McNutt,   Oxford.  Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESv 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  PURE-BRED  GUERN- 
sey  bull,  five  years  old;  two  grade  cows,  six 
years  old;  one  heifer  two  years  old;  one 
yearling  heifer;  one  heifer  four  months  old. 
All  bred  for  spring  calves.  Address  G.  W. 
Sutherlin,  Pleasant  Hill.  Mo. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE: — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.    F.    Sampey,    317    East    Mt.    Vernon  St., 


Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brock- 
way  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
cockerels  only.    G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 

FREE  —  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  WITH 
orders  for  cockerels,  or  pullets.  J.  Greiner, 
Mena,  Ark. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  STOCK 
for  sale  reasonable  if  bought  soon.  Mrs. 
John  Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  two  dollars  each.  Kate 
Skelley,  Delia,  Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  POUL- 
try  and  egg  market,  ship  direct.  We  loan 
coops  and  cases  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE: — BREEDING  EWES  FOR  Oc- 
tober delivery.    Box  739,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  150  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elbing. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES, 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.    Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  JACOB  BEYER,  OF 
Gridley,  Liberty  Township,  Coffey  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1018, 
one  black  mare  colt,  white  spot  on  forehead. 
Valued  at  $95.  Geo.  Bruce,  County  Clerk, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  BY  G.  L.  HENRY,  OF  JOHN- 
son,  Stanton  Township,  Stanton  County, 
Kansas,  on  or  about  the  18th  day  of  May, 
1918,  one  red  steer  with  white  face,  branded 
\jfi  on  right  thigh;  valued  at  $60.  Elam 
Hilty,  County  Clerk,  Johnson,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  LOUIS  KAISER,  OF 
Park.  Payne  Township.  Gove  County,  on  the 
30th  day  of  August.  1918,  one  red  and  white 
cow,  medium  size,  no  marks  or  brands.  E. 
E.  Baker.  County  Clerk. 


FEATHER  BEDS. 


NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS.  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  400,  Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEATHER  TANNING  RECIPE,  $2.50, 
guaranteed.     R.  N.  Gilley,  Carlton,  Texas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


Shawnee  County  Farm  Bargains  Near  Topeka 

200  Acres   $65 

160  Acres   $65 

Ten  years'   time   on   one-third   if  desired. 

Can  fit  you  out  in  size  farm  desired. 

J.  E.  THOMPSON  (The  Farmer  Land  Man) 
Route  15,  Tecumseh,  Kansas 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  In  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks -to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
city  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,200  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
L.  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
202  Winfield  Avenue 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA  .KANS. 


If  fruit  is  allowed  to  become  soft  ripe 
on  the  trees  it  will  acquire  enough  sugar 
on  its  own  account  to  make  it  very  pal- 
atable for  canning  without  sugar.  Where 
fruit  is  abundant,  can  ripe  fruit  in  its 
own  juice. 

Remember  that  the  best  possible 
house  cleaners  and  germ-destroyers  are 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  a  good  broom,  and  a 
soft  wet  cloth.  Don't  wipe  the  dust  with 
dry  cloths  or  scatter  it  with  feather 
dusters.  Use  damp  cloths  and  sweep 
with  a  dampened  broom. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


A  Child's  Hours  of  Sleep 


MOTHER  asks:  "How  many 
hours'  should  my  baby  girl  of 
three  sleep?  Her  father  works 
until  late,  and  it  is  often  ten  or 
eleven  before  we  are  ready  for  bed.  She 
is  .a  nervous,  wide-awake  child  and  does 
not  like  to  go  to  bed  until  we  do.  The 
evening  is  the  only  part  of  the  day  when 
her  father  is  at  the  house  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  she  goes  to  bed  early,  he 
hardly  sees  her  at  all.  Besides  she  is  a 
great  deal  of  company  for  me,  as  I 
would  otherwise  be  alone  until  late  in 
the  evening.  If  she  takes  a  nap  in  the 
afternoon  and  sleeps  late  in  the  morning, 
does  it  do  her  any  harm  to  sit  up  late 
at  night?" 

The  fact  that  a  child  is  nervous  and 
wide-awake  at  bedtime  is  not  a  good 
reason  for  letting  it  stay  up.  A  nerv- 
ous or  a  frail  child  requires  more  sleep 
than  one  which  is  entirely  normal.  Lack 
of  sufficient  sleep  makes  nervous,  pale 
children  who  do  not  grow  strong  and 
are  not  as  bright  as  they  would  other- 
wise be.  It  would  seem  better  for  the 
parents  to  sacrifice  their  pleasure  for 
the  child's  good  until  it  is  older. 

As  to  the  number  of  hours'  sleep  a 
young  child  should  have,  Mrs.  Max  West 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  says  in  her  re- 
cent bulletin  on  "Child  Care":  "Up  to' 
six  years  of  age  the  child  should  sleep 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four — ten  or  twelve  hours  at 
night  and  often  one  or  two  in  the  after- 
noon. The  nap  should  be  taken  until, 
the  child  can  no  longer  be  induced  to 
go  to  sleep  in  the  daytime.  It  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  have  all  growing  children 
rest  for  a  while  in  the  afternoon  even 
if  they  do  not  sleep.  Plenty  of  sleep  is 
of  special  importance  in  this  day  when 
so  many  parents  are  nervous  and  high 
strung.  Children  of  such  parents,  or 
those  who  are  inclined  to  delicacy  or 
any  form  of  illness,  are  particularly  in 
need  of  large  amounts  of  sleep  in  order 
to  give  the  body  even  more  than  ordi- 
nary opportunity  to  build  up  its  weak- 
ened tissues  and  increase  its  resistance. 
Sleep  should  begin  early  in  the  evening 
and  should  continue  until  the  child 
wakes  naturally.  To  require  children  to 
wake  and  be  ready  for  an  early  break- 
fast, regardless  of  their  desire  to  sleep, 
is  not  longer  held  to  be  sound  physiolog- 
ically or  otherwise." 

A  little  booklet  on  "The  Child,"  printed 
and  published  by  a  leading  life  insurance 
company  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  health  of  the  children  among  its 
policy  holders,  makes  the  statement  that 
runabout  children — babies  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  years — should  be  in  bed 
at  half  past  six  or  seven  o'clock  every 
night,  sleeping  of  course  with  open  win- 
dows. "Up  to  eighteen  months,"  says 
the  author,  "children  should  still  take  a 
nap  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. After  that,  one  nap  is  enough. 
Little  children  should  never  be  kept  out 
after  their  usual  bedtime.  It  is  a  poor 
plan  to  take  little  children  on  long  ex- 
cursions that  keep  them  away  from  home 
until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
or  even  later.  Parents  can  afford  to 
give  up  a  few  pleasures  until  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  enjoy  them." 


Culinary  Exhibit  at  Fair 

"In  the  four  years  that  I  have  had 
charge  of  this  department,"  said  Mrs. 
Harry  T.  Forbes,  superintendent  of  the 
culinary  department  at  the  Kansas  Free 
Fair,  "this  year's  exhibit  has  the  highest 
class  of  products  that  we  have  ever  had." 
The  exhibits  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  larger  and  better  than  ever 
before  and  included  a  greater  variety 
than  in  previous  years. 

Among  the  canned  vegetables  were 
butter  beans,  egg  plant,  cauliflower,  cel- 
ery, carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  asparagus, 
both  yellow  and  green  string  beans,  and 
corn.  The  lectures  of  Miss  Irene  Taylor, 
home  demonstration  agent  for  Shawnee 
County,  in  this  booth,  explaining  the 
cold-pack  method  of  canning  and  the 


use  of  wheat  substitutes,  proved  a  pop- 
ular feature. 

While  the  exhibit  in  this  department 
was  very  complete,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  entries  were  made  by  women  liv- 
ing within  driving  distance  of  Topeka. 
This  is  of  course  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
shipping  these  exhibits,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  work  of  all  sections 
of  the  state  in  these  lines  does  not  have 
a  better  representation  at  our  state  fairs. 

A  partial  list  of  the  awards  follows: 

White  Yeast  Bread — 1,  Mrs.  Thomas  Owen, 
Topeka;  2,  Mrs.  F.   M.   Lake,  Topeka. 

Oatmeal  Bread — 1,  Mrs.  Theodore  Saxon. 
Topeka. 

Graham  Bread — 1,  Mrs.  Elmer  Ebey,  To- 
peka: 2.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Brown,  Topeka. 

Rolls — 1,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Woodford,  To- 
peka; 2,  Opal  Linden,  North  Topeka. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit  —  1,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Hummel ;  2,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Drake,  Topeka. 

Corn  Bread  —  1,  Mrs.  Fred  Miller,  To- 
peka;  2,  Mrs.   Thomas  Owen,  Topeka. 

Nut  Bread — 1,  Mrs.  Fred  Miller;  2,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Ebey,  Topeka. 

Raisin  Bread — 1,  Mrs.  Shaw;  2,  Mrs. 
Bjorman. 

Anf.el  Cake — 1,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Mendel,  Em- 
poria; 2,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Brown,  Topeka. 

Fruit  Cake — 1,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Brown,  Topeka; 
2,   Mrs.  Susan  Eudaly,  Topeka. 

Fruit  Filling — 1,  Mrs.  Elmer  Ebey,  To- 
peka; 2,  Susan  Eudaly,  Topeka. 

Nut  Filling — 1,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Drake,  Topeka: 
2,  Mrs.  Elmer  Ebey,  Topeka. 

Marble  Cake — 1,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Drake,  To- 
peka; 2,  Mrs.  Lillian  Danforth. 

Eggless  Cake — 1,  Mrs.  Lillian  Danforth; 
2,  Mrs.1  W.  J.  Rickenbacher. 

Ginger  Bread  —  1,  Mrs.  Elmer  Ebey, 
Topeka. 

Best  Collection  of  Canned  Fruits— 1,  Mrs. 
George  Boone,  Topeka;  2,  Mrs.  Ford  Rob- 
inette. 

Best  Collection  of  Canned  Vegetables — 1, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  McClintock,  Wichita;  2,  Mrs. 
Sherburne,  North  Topeka. 

Best  Collection  of  Jellies — 1,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
McClintock,  Wichita;  2,  Mrs.  George  Boone. 


We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  afterwhile. 

But  what  have  we  been  today? 
We  shall  brins  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 

But  what  have  we  brought  today? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth. 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth, 
But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

— Selected. 


The  School  Lunch 

The  need  of  using  substitutes  for  ac- 
customed food  together  with  the  high 
prices  makes  the  provision  of  the  right 
kind  of  lunch  for  the  school  child  of 
double  importance  this  year.  Proper 
nourishment  affects  vitally  the  mental 
and  the  physical  growth  of  the  child  and 
the  social  and  temperamental  develop- 
ment as  well. 

If  you  have  a  county  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  your  county,  get  her 
to  help  you  work  out  definite  plans  for 
starting  a  hot  school  lunch,  or  making 
provision  for  the  addition  of  some  hot 
dish,  such  as  cocoa  or  soup,  to  the  lunch 
brought  from  home.  Simple,  inexpensive 
equipment  may  be  used  to  start  the 
work. 


Send  Stamps  for  Patterns 

"Please  state  in  your  paper  whether 
you  will  accept  stamps  in  payment  for 
patterns  or  not,  as  it  is  so  much  handier 
to  send  stamps,"  writes  Mrs.  B.  H.,  of 
Sherman  County. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
postage  stamps  in  payment  for  patterns. 
In  fact  most  of  the  patterns  we  sell  are 
paid  for  in  this  way.  So  do  not  hesitate 
to  inclose  stamps  with  your  pattern  or- 
der if  that  is  the  most  convenient  way 
for  you  to  make  payment. 

Pepper  Hash 

1  dozen  ripe  peppers 
1  dozen  green  peppers 
6  large  onions 

All  green  peppers  may  be  used,  but 
the  red  peppers  give  a  pleasing  bit  of 
color  to  the  mixture.  Run  all  through 
the  food  chopper,  pour  boiling  water  over 
the  whole  twice,  draining  it  off  each 
time,  then  add: 

1  quart  diluted  vinegar 

2  cupfuls  sugar 

2  tablespoonfuls  salt 

Cook  the  chopped  peppers  and  onions 
in  the  vinegar  mixture  for  twenty  min- 
utes and  seal. 


Fresh  fruits  and  green  vegetables  used 
freely  in  the  diet  will  cut  the  demand 
for  very  sweet  desserts. 
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DISPERSION  SALE 

of  70  Head  of  Registered 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  TURON,  KANSAS 

OCTOBER  16th,  1918 

EVERY  HOG  HAS  BEEN  VACCINATED  FOR  CHOLERA,  USING  THE 
DOUBLE  TREATMENT,  AND  SHOULD  BE  IMMUNE  FOR  LIFE 

Mr.  Farmer  and  Breeder — You  will  find  in  this  herd  some  of  the  best 
big-type  hogs  of  the  breed — best  in  blood  lines  and  best  as  individuals.  Sows 
weighing  in  show  ring  condition  600,  700  and  800  pounds,  sired  by  such  boars 
as  A  Wonderful  King,  King  Price  Wonder,  Big  Hadley  Junior,  Big  Bob 
Jumbo,  and  the  world's  champion,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  They  have  license 
to  be  big,  and  the  spring  pigs  from  these  sows  show  for  themselves. 

This  herd  has  made  us  money  right  from  the  beginning,  commencing 
three  years  ago,  and  we  couldn't  be  induced  to  part  withrsome  of  these  sows 
only  for  the  reason  that  we  are  changing  location.  This  will  be  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  RIGHT  in  the  hog  business. 

You  can  get  foundation  stock  in  this  herd  that  will  suit  you  and  make 
money  on  your  investment. 

35-HEAD  OF  CATTLE-35 

Including  ten  head  grade  and  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Some  cows  giving  milk. 
Write  for  hog  catalog  we  will  have  out  October  1. 

TERMS  OF  SALE  will  be  same  as  all  sales  of  this  kind — cash  and  set- 
tlement made  before  property  is  removed.  Parties  wanting  credit  should 
see  the  clerk  or  owner  before  sale  starts. 

Auctioneers 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson;  Col.  Geo.  Goodenough, 
Turon;  Col.  Fred  Nucomb,  Wichita 
Clerk — E.  E.  Shive,  Turon 

BARKER  &  ALLMON 

TURON,  KANSAS 


HEREFORDS 

and  Percherons 


Fifteen  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

With  early  spring  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again.  Ten  two-year-old  Heifers  in  good 
flesh,  all  bred  to  Paul  Perfection  bull. 

Three  Registered  Percheron  Mares  with  Colts 

(One  imported);  two  2-year-old  Percheron  stallions;  one  registered  saddle 
atallion,  and  one  registered  saddle  mare. 

Twenty-five  Head  Registered  Poland  China  Hogs 

Including  four  brood  sows--by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  one  by  Superba.  Ten 
spring  boars  and  ten  spring  gilts. 

Everything  guaranteed  in  good  condition  and  will  price  reasonable.  Come  and 
see  us.    Farm  seven  miles  from  Madison,  five  miles  from  Hamilton. 


J.  S.  WILSON  &  SON 


HAMILTON,  KANSAS 


Dispersal  Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle,  October  9th. 
Monterey  Dairy  Farm,  Near  Garrison,  Kan. 

TWENTY-NINE  HEAD  OF  HIGH-CLASS  JERSEYS 

Twenty-three  females — 
twelve  head  giving 
milk,  two  bred  heifers, 
several  young  calves. 
All  old  enough  to  breed 
are  bred  to  my  herd 
bull.  Mermaid's  Owl,  a 
grandson  of  The  Owl  of 
Hebron,  and  is  out  of  a 
Register  of  Merit  dam 
that  made  415  pounds 
of  butter  as  a  two-year- 
old.  The  cows  are  all 
in  good  condition  and 
all  will  be  tested  and 
guaranteed  right.  Cat- 
alogs are  now  ready  to 
mail.  Send  for  one  and 
come  to  sale.  Farm  is 
four  miles  south  of  Ran- 
dolph, two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Garrison 

consisting  of'  100  acres,  will  also  be  offered  for  sale.  Write  ^'description  'it'ta 
well  improved  and  good  land. 

B.  R.  THOMPSON        -        -        GARRISON,  KANSAS 
Auctioneers — Jas.  T.  McCulloch,  Homer  Bales 


Poland  China  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR 

LEONA,  KANSAS 
October  16,  1918 

40 -Head  Large  Growthy-40 
40  -  Poland  Chinas  -  40 

Consisting  of  Nine  Fall  Boars,  Eleven  Spring  Boars,  Seven 
Yearling  Gilts,  Thirteen  Spring  Gilts 

THE  BEST  LOT  I  HAVE  EVER  SOLD 

They  are  sired  by  Big  Bob  King,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder 
and  Model  by  Jumbo  by  Model  Big  Bob.  The  offering  is  out 
of  such  valuable  brood  sows  as  Lady  Ben  by  Big  Ben;  Big 
Osborne  5th  by  Chief  Jumbo ;  Likeness  Coin  by  Big  Hadley's 
Likeness;  Miss  Mastodon  D  by  A  Wonder  Price;  Wonder's 
Queen  by  A  A  Wonder;  Leona  Model  by  Master  Orphan; 
Lady  Prince  by  Goliath;  D  Wonder  by  B  Wonder,  and  other 
good  sows. 

Catalog  is  Now  Ready  to  Mail  Out.    Please  Send  for  One 
and  Arrange  to  Come  to  My  Sale.  Address 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX 

LEONA,  KANSAS 

(Sale  at  the  Farm,  2 J  Miles  Southwest  of  Leona,  Kansas) 

Auctioneers — Col.  P.  M.  Gross  and  Col.  Chas.  Foster 
Clerk — A.  Delaney 


GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


It  is  announced  that  there  will  shortly 
be  a  campaign  started  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  the  general  prac- 
tice of  celling  eggs  by  the  pound,  the 
idea  being  taken  this  time  from  the  suc- 
cess reported  in  Ontario  with  the  work 
of  selling  under  this  plan  there. 


Kansas  Breeders  Win  Honors 

A  strong  live-stock  show  was  staged 
at  Oklahoma  City  the  week  following 
the  fair  at  Hutchinson.  A  number  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  pure-bred  live 
stock  from  Kansas  took  part  in  this 
show.  High  honors  came  to  the  Kansas 
Hereford  breeder,  R.  H.  Hazlett.  Mr. 
Hazlett's  two-year-old  heifer,  Yerba 
Santa,  was  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion female  of  the  show  with  the  strong- 
est of  competition.  His  young  bull, 
Hazford  Rupert,  was  junior  and  grand 
champion  bull,  being  placed  in  class 
above  Bocaldo  11th.  Bloss  16th  was  the 
junior  champion  female.  In  the  Poland 
China  section  of  the  hog  show  the  sow, 
Buster's  Best,  shown  by  Moore's  Farm 
of  Kansas,  added  another  grand  cham- 
pionship ribbon  to  her  winnings.  Pem- 
ing  Ranch  of  Kansas  made  some  good 
winnings,  among  them  first  and  second 
aged  herd  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor; 
second  in  young  herd  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor,  and  second  in  produce  of 
sow. 


liberal  coat  of  whitewash.  If  this  work 
is  faithfully  performed  the  .  poultry 
keeper  should  be  relieved  of  consider- 
able Worry  over  the  comfort  of  his  fowls 
the  coming  winter. 

The  next  task  to  undertake  should  be 
the  necessary  repairs  to  windows  and 
doors  and  to  the  interior  fixtures.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of 
fowls  that  all  broken  doors  and  window- 
panes  be  repaired  before  the  first  cold 
snap  arrives.  Drafts  due  to  carelessness 
in  this  respect  are  almost  always  fatal 
to  chickens,  and  such  diseases  as  roup 
and  pneumonia  are  often  contracted  as 
a  direct  result.  JLet  us  remember  the 
old  saying  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
i's  worth  a  pound  of  cure  and  see  if  the 
next  rainy  day  cannot  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  spending  it  at  the  poultry 
house.  . 


The  money-making  dairyman  learns  to 
know  cows — their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
needs  and  what  is  hurtful  to  them.  A 
cow  that  gives  a  large  yield  is  always 
notionate  and  has  many  petty  whims 
about  the  way  she  wants  her  feed  ar- 
ranged, and  the  manner  she  wants  her 
milker  to  treat  her.  An  increase  in 
yield  is  often  secured  by  humoring  these 
whims. 


Look  to  the  Poultry  House 

The  winter  quarters  for  the  poultry 
should  not  be  neglected  until  cold  weath- 
er comes.  Early  attention  to  the  neces- 
sary repairs  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

The  first  task  to  perform  when  be- 
ginning to  clean  and  repair  the  poultry 
house  should  be  to  clean  the  interior 
thoroughly.  The  walls,  ceilings,  floors 
and  nests  should  be  scraped  and  brushed 
and  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  applied. 
If  the  floors  are  of  earth,  at  least  two 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  fresh  earth  or 
sand.  If  they  are  of  concrete  construc- 
tion they  should  be  washed  and  scraped. 
All  cracks  and  crevices,  especially  about, 
the  roosting  quarters,  should  receive  a 


"No,  the  fear  of  falling  never  enters 
my  head,"  said  the  aviator  to  his  gaping 
hearers.  "What  scares  me  is  the  danger 
of  stalling  my  engine  about  two  miles  up 
and  not  being  able  to  get  down." 

A  pint  of  40  per  cent  commercial  for- 
maldehyde with  forty-five  gallons  of 
water  is  enough  to  destroy  all  smut 
spores  in  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  seed 
wheat.  If  the  seed  ha's  been  fanned  to 
remove  smut  balls,  chaff,  and  poor  seed, 
the  solution  can  be  applied  by  spreading 
the  grain  four  to  six  inches  deep  on  a 
barn  floor  or  canvas  and  sprinkling  it. 
Shovel  it  over  carefully  until  every 
grain  is  moistened.  Place  in  a  pile  anil 
cover  with  a  canvas  for  from  two  to 
five  hours.  Spread  out  and  dry  care- 
fully, storing  in  disinfected  sacks.  You 
need  have  no  fear  of  smutty  seed  if  you 
will  give  it  this  treatment  before 
planting. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE — Noble's  Jolly  ActoP  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14.  1916.  Slro  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295.  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  K.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Saltan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  to  the  R.  of 
M  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO — Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
REDMON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL    INTEREST   FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 

Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery' cow  in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  U.ILLILAND,  MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT        -        -  MISSOURI 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves — Some  ready  for  service. 
Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY   &   SON,   LA  HARPE,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Fern's  Lad,  Leda's  Fern  Lad. 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  GroenmlUer,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 
Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

Twelve  years  on  the 
block. 

Pure-bred  sales  a 
specialty.  Sales  made 
anywhere. 

4230  Paseo 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FRANK  RF  AKF  Stock  Auctioneer 
JTIVrAniV  DLiArkCij  make  sales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missonrl 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Sotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  yc;ing  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  usefu-  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE 

Few  young  Polled  Durham  Bulls  from  strong 

milk  strain  dams. 
W.  C.  HALL     -     COFFEY VILLE,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  In 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  lav. 


DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 

Forty  Head — Twenty  ewes  and  twenty  ram 
lambs.     Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 

a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 

HOMAN  &  SONS     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRES— BRED  EWES 

■Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  C.  W.&  Frank  Chandler.  Kel- 
lerton.  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Hampshires  on  Approval 


FOR  SALE 
10  SPRING  BOARS 
10  SPRING  GILTS 
Several  prize  winners 
Few  tried  sows 
FRANKFORT.  KANSAS 


F.  B.  WEMPE 


SAVE 


WS.S. 

ma  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days, "or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


V.  O.  Johnson,  of  Aulne,  Kansas,  an- 
nounces October  28  for  his  annual  fall  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas.  On  this  date  Mr.  John- 
son will  offer  fifteen  large  husky  spring 
boars  sired  by  the  great  prize  winning  boar. 
Big  Wonder,  a  hog  that  was  first  in  junior 
yearling  class  at  Topeka  last  year  and  sec- 
ond at  the  great  National  Swine  Show  at 
Omaha.  Big  Wonder  was  sired  by  the  noted 
sire,  Big  Bob  Wonder.  This  family  of  hogs 
today  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
Poland  China  breed.  There  will  also  be 
forty-five  choice  gilts  of  the  same  breeding. 
They  are  the  best  in  the  herd  and  are  a 
picked  bunch  that  will  make  valuable  herd 
sows  for  farmers  and  breeders  wishing  to 
improve  their  herds.  A  feature  of  the  sale 
offering  will  be  a  splendid  March  gilt  out 
of  the  top  sow  in  Fred  B-  Caldwell's  last 
February  sale.  This  gilt  was  sired  by  the 
world's  champion  boar,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
and  will  be  sold  with  a  breeding  privilege  , 
to  Big  Giant  Lunker,  a  boar  by  Morton's 
Giant  out  of  Discher's  Giant  and  out  of  the 
great  brood  sow.  Lady  Lunker.  The  cata- 
logs will  be  ready  to  mail  out  October  10. 


T.  R.  Maurer  &  Company,  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  have  announced  October  16  for  a 
dispersion  sale  consisting  of  125  registered 
and  high  grade  Holsteins.  This  sale  will 
include  everything  from  heifer  calves  to 
matured  cows.  At  the  head  of  this  herd  is 
Canary  Mercedes  Sir  Wadnah  1453C6,  one 
of  the  highest  record  bnlls  in  the  West.  His 
dam  and  sire's  dam  have  an  average  record 
of  1,115  pounds  butter  in  one  year  from 
26.437  pounds  of  milk.  There  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  offering  seven  granddaughters 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  a  nearly  22-pound 
three-year-old  whose  sister  was  sold  . by  the 
Carnation  Milk  people  in  the  Milwaukee 
sale  last  June  for  $1,525.  Cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  sons  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 
Daughters  of  and  cows  bred  to  Sir  Johanna 
Korndyke  Gladi,  whose  sire  was  a  32-pound 
son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  A  number 
of  cows  bred  to  a  grandson  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  8th,  from  an  almost  25-pound 
three-year-old  neice  of  the  world's  cham- 
pion cow,  Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sons  and  daughters  of  Cantrilla  Hill- 
side Pietje,  one  of  the  greatest  bred  sires  in 
Southern  Michigan,  along  with  their  fine 
mothers.     Catalogs  will  be  ready  October  5. 


J.  H.  Holston  and  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Pritchard, 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  have  announced  Octo- 
ber 16,  1918.  for  their  Holstein  dispersion 
sale  date.  Sixty-four  head  of  registered  A. 
R.  O.  cows  and  heifers  will  be  dispersed  at 
the  fair  grounds  at  Topeka.  Fifty  of  these 
cows  will  include  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters of  such  noted  sires  as  King  Segis, 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Johanna  McKlnley  Se- 
gis, Sir  Ormsby  Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  Colantha  .Tohnnna  Lad.  Pletcrtje 
Hengerveld's  Count  De  Kol.  Judge  Henger- 
veld De  Kol,  and  other  30  to  31 -pound  sires. 
This  offering  of  cattle  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  dairy  herds  to  be  dispersed  this 
fall  in  this  part  of  Kansas.  Ann  animals 
over  six  months  old  will  be  tested  and 
everything  sold  will  be  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Catalogs  are  now  ready  to  mall 
out.  Sale  will  be  held  at  fair  grounds  at 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 


Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Plan  to  Attend 

Maurer 's  Big  Holstein  Dispersion  Sale 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS,  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16 
Seventy-five  Registered  Females 

From  calves  to  matured  cows,  all  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing;  and  a  number  of  young  bulls 
Also  a  select  lot  of  high-grade  cows  and  heifers.  This  is  the  choicest  bred  lot  of  Holsteins 
ever  offered  at  public  auction  in  this  section  of  the  state.     Write  for  catalog. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY,  OWNERS,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

COL.  D.  L.  PERRY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  AUCTIONEER 

200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
•  without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty" Large 
Two- Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege   of   60-day   retest.     Descriptive  r»    •        c  rr 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct.  1.    Magee  L>aH*y  farm,  L-hanute,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two- Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  ored  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 

in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 
to  head  herds. 

Tw«nty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  -and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch  for  our  consignment   to  the  State   Breeders'   Sale,   November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,    highly-bred,    beautifully  marked 

calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 


Holstein  Stock  Farms 


Elgin,  Illinois 


FfbR  *\  A  T  P  Registered  Holstein  bull 
rvfrv  ca,\t,  ten  months  olcii  nicely 

and  evenly  marked.  Sired  by  a  31-pound 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Dam  is  a 
21  pound  daughter  of  a  noted  sire. 

Also  some  fine  young  fresh  cows,  giving 
from  60  to  80  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  Newton,  Kan. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  freBh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

SPLENDID  HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE — 

Six  months  old.    Over  half  white. 
He  is  a  beauty. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH,  Route  2,  GOESSEL,  KAN. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service  bulls;  bull  calves.  Just  now  a  few 
females  for  sale  to  make  the  herd  fit  the 
stables  once  more. 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

S.  B.  Amcoats,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  cattle 
in  Northeast  Kansas.  He  reports  the  sale 
of  two  Scotch  cows  and  a  Scotch  bull  to 
M.  R.  Peterson,  of  Troy,  Kansas,  and  two 
heifers  and  a  choice  Scotch  bull  to  J.  H. 
Holcomb,  of  Humboldt.  Kansas.  Mr.  Am- 
coats has  done  a  lot  of  good  to  the  Short- 
horn breed  by  encouraging  farmers  to  pur- 
chase a  few  foundation  cattle  and  build  up 
a  small  herd. 


GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2   Topeka,  Kansas 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers  and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERN  WOOD  FARMS.  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

10  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
ID.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan, 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  iN,  Kingston,  Mo. 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize- winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE.  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  of  South  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  has  announced  October  16  for  his 
annual  fall  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  at  the 
Lomax  Jersey  Farm,  2 miles  southwest 
of  Leona,  Kansas.  The  catalogs  are  out 
and  this  year  Mr.  Lomax  has  catalogued 
forty  head  of  the  biggest  and  best  Poland 
Chinas  ever  sold  from  this  farm.  The  of- 
fering is  sired  bv  Big  Bob  King,  he  by  Big 
Bob  Wonder.  This  hog  has  proven  a  great 
sire  and  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  best 
breeding  boars  in  service.  Model  Big  Jumbo 
by  Model  Big  Bob  will  also  be  represented 
in  the  herd.  The  offering  will  consist  of 
fortv  head:  nine  large  fall  yearling  boars 
that  will  weigh  right  at  400  pounds  and 
not  fat;  eleven  spring  boars,  seven  large 
fall  vearling  gilts  sold  open  that  are  fine 
prospects  for  herd  sows,  and  thirteen  spring 
gilts.    All  will  be  Immunized. 


Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale— Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  vearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA.  KANSA3 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON     -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 


October  5,  1918 


KANSAS 


FARMER 


IS 


Caldwell's  Poland  China  Sale 


FIFTY  HEAD  of 
Herd-Heading  Boars 
and  Selected 
Sows  and  Gilts — 


Ail  Offering  of  Immuned 
Boars  and  Gilts 
at  Howard  Kansas 

OCT.  17, 1918 


The  Greatest  Offering 
of  the  Year. 
The  Feature  Sale 
of  the  Fall  Season. 


CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

HALF  OF  THE  OFFERING  SIRED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 

CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

Including  the  most  sensational  prospect  of  the  year,  the  wonderful  September  boar 

BIG  MACK  312847 

Big  Mack  is  a  real  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  and  I  consider  him  a  better 
individual  than  "Bob"  was  when  I  bought  him,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
He  is  the  season's  sensation. 


SENSATION  1st,  2d  and  3d 


Big  Mack's  three  litter  sisters,  also  sell.  They  are  also  outstanding  and  propositions 
unsurpassed. 

Ten  Spring  Boars,  every  one  a  herd  header.  Sons  of  the  world's  champion  that 
are  his  counterparts  In  general  conformation. 

Five  Spring  Gilts,  every  one  a  show  prospect  as  well  as  a  real  brood  sow  pros- 
pect.   Sired  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.    Just  what  you  want  to  breed  to  your  good  boar. 

Fifteen  Yearling  Sows  of  the  Right  Type.     A  great  array_of  real  brood  sow 
material.    A  number  of  good  things  sired  by  KING  BOB  by  BIG  BOB  and  GIANT 
-BOS   by   BOS  PREMIGENIUS. 

AN  OFFERING  IN  WHICH  EVERY  LOT  IS  A  REAL  ATTRACTION. 

The  greatest  draft  of  herd-heading  and  brood  sow  material  ever  offered  from 
the  Elkmore  Farm  Herd.     Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL,  HOWARD,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers— Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Col.  Boone        THE  ELKMORE  FARM  HERD 


KANSAS  DUROC 
BOAR  SALE 

at  Dr.  W.  H.  Richard's  Barn 

Emporia,  Kan.,  Oct,  14,  1918 

Illustrator's  Orion  2nd, 
At  Head  of  Our  Herd 

A  1,000-pound  giant,  by  Illustrator,  dam  by  Joe  Orion  2d, 
second  dam  by  Col.  Beaubout  by  Defender. 

Fifty  Spring  Boars 

Sired  by  Illustrator's  Orion  2d,  Pet's  Great  Wonder  by  Great 
Wonder,  dam  by  Grand  Model,  and  a  son  of  Burke's  Good 
Enuff,  dam  by  Great  Wonder;  Pathfinder,  King's  Col.  Again, 
Cherry  King  Orion,  Grand  Model,  Grand  Model's  Giant, 
Cherry  King  Disturber  and  others. 

Dams  Are  By  Defender,  King's  Col.,  Big  Wonder,  John's 
Combination,  Fancy  Victor,  Giant  Wonder,  Path- 
finder, Grand  Model,  and  Others 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  bred  lots  of  Duroc  boars  to 
be  sold  this  fall.  Several  real  herd  boar  prospects.  Catalogs 
are  ready  to  mail.  Send  for  one  and  come  to  sale.  Sale  at 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

JOHNW.PETFORD,  S AFFORD VILLE,  KAN. 


HENRY  FEHNER'S 

Chester  White  &  O.  I.  C.  Sale 

AT  HICGINSVILLE,  MISSOURI 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1918 


55 


HEAD  OF  EXCELLENT 
BOARS  AND  GILTS 


55 


Great,  big,  stretchy,  high  backed  hogs  —  the  kind  they  are  all 
striving  for.  They  are  the  pick  of  200  head  and  are  out  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  sows  and  boars  of  the  breed  :-:  :-: 


SIRES:  Sunny  Bar,  the  greatest  breeding  boar  of  the  breed.  Scottlea 
Archer,  the  old  war  horse.  Some  noted  sows  in  herd:  Scottlea  Prudence, 
the  $515  gilt,  highest  priced  Chester  yearling  ever  sold.  The  Iowa  Grand 
Champion  Gilt,  1917,  sired  by  White  Rex.  She  has  a  wonderful  litter  by 
Sunny  Bar. 

We  especially  call  your  attention  to  a  great  litter  by  Sunny  Bar  and 
out  of  the  great  White  Rex  sow,  and  also  the  Scottlea  Prudence  litter. 
Attend  this  sale.    Write  for  catalog.    All  cholera  immune. 

Henry  Fehner,         Higginsville,  Mo. 


LOCKRIDGE'S 

Poland-China  Sale 

Ai  Fayette,  Mo.,  Oct.  12,  1910 

45  HEAD  BIG  TYPE  POUNDS  45 

No.  1  will  be  Giant  Wonder,  a  September  4th  pig  by  The  Giant,  dam 
Big  Bob's  Wonder.  Giant  Wonder  is  a  litter  mate  to  my  herd  boar, 
Liberty  Giant.  He  is  also  a  litter  mate  to  Giant  Bob,  the  junior 
champion  boar  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1918. 

No.  2  is  another  good  son  of  The  Giant,  dam  Long  Wonder  2d,  one  of  the 
best  brood  sows  I  ever  owned.  This  pig  is  not  named  yet,  we  will  let  his 
new  owner  name  him.  He  was  farrowed  August  26.  These  two  make  a  great 
pair  of  pigs  and  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  see  him. 


Twenty  big  summer  gilts,  either  sold  open  or  with  breeding  privilege  to 
The  Giant  by  Liberty  Giant.  There  will  be  four  fall  gilts  by  King  Joe  that 
will  be  sold  with  breeding  privilege  to  The  Giant. 

Twenty  big  early  spring  boars  sired  by  The  Giant,  Joe  Jr.,  and  Goliath. 
The  boars  by  Joe  Jr.  and  Goliath  are  out  of  sows  by  The  Giant. 

Two  choice  boars  by  Gerstdale  Jones.    One  choice  boar  by  Big  Ben. 

EVERY  HOG  IMMUNE  AND  IN  PRIME  CONDITION. 

WILL  G.  LOCKRIDGE        -:-        FAYETTE,  MISSOURI 
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64  Head— Registered  A  .R.  O.  Holsteins— 64  Head 

Don't  Miss  It!    The  Greatest  Quality  Sale  of  Holsteins  Ever  Held  in  Kansas 

THE  HOLSTON-PRITCHARD  DISPERSAL,  CLOSING  OUT  HOLLYCREST  HERD  OWNED  BY  J.  H.  HOLSTON  AND 

THE  HERD  OWNED  BY  GEO.  C.  PRITCHARD  AT  THE 

Fair  Grounds,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Wednesday,  October  16,  1918 

Fifty  cows  and  heifers,  including  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  such  noted  sires  as — 

KING  SEGIS  PIETERTJE  HENGERVELD'S  COUNT  DE  KOL 

PONTIAC  KORNDYKE  SIR  ORMSBY  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  JUDGE  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 

COLANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD  UNEEDA  KORNDYKE  ABBYGAIL  BOY 

JOHANNA  McKINLEY  SEGIS  And  other  30  to  31pound  sires 

HENGERVELD  LYONS  DE  KOL,  the  state  record  cow,  who  produced  in  semi-official  test  14,818.3  pounds  milk  and  over  517  pounds  butter  in  aix 
months,  and  three  of  her  daughters  and  one  son  will  be  sold.    One  daughter  produced  65  pounds  of  milk  a  day  at  2  years  and  3  months  old. 

HOLLYCREST  COLANTHA  LASS,  a  17-pound  junior  two-year-old  grand  daughter  of  COLANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD  in  calf  to  a  grand  son  of  ' 
DUCHESS  SKYLARK  ORMSBY. 

A  two-year-old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  McKINLEY  SEGIS  whose  three  nearest  dams  average  nearly  30  pounds. 

A  yearling  son  of  SIR  ORMSBY  BANOSTINE  CHAMPION,  the  only  living  son  of  DUCHESS  SKYLARK  ORMSBY,  and  from  a   daughter  of 

JOHANNA  BONHEUR  CHAMPION. 

A  th  ree-year-old  son  of  SPRING  FARM  KING  PONTIAC  6TH  (the  bull  that  puts  degree  in  pedigree)   from  a  26.6-pound  four-year-old  dam. 
There  are  several  young  bulls  in  this  sale  sired  by  one  of  the  very  best  sons  of  COLANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD  and  from  good  A.  R.  0.  dams.  They 
have  what  so  many  bulls  do  not  have — a  straight  back  line. 

These  herds  have  been  built  on  a  "Buy  the  Best  and  Breed  Them  Better"  policy  and  each  and  every  animal  is  guaranteed  right. 
All  animals  over  six  months  old  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  state  authorized  veterinarians.        For  catalog  write 

J.  H.  HOLSTON,  Sale  Manager 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  R.  1 


Owners — J.  H.  Holston,  Geo.  C.  Pritchard 
Auctioneers — C.  M.  Crews,  Boyd  Newcomb 


GENEROUS-FAIRFAX  HEREFORDS 

BRED  FOR  BEEF,  BONE  AND  QUALITY  FOR  MANY  GENERATIONS 

113— SPLENDID  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS— 113 

WILL  BE  OFFERED  IN  OUR  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SALE  AT  FAIR  GROUNDS 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS,  OCTOBER  23,  1918 

FIFTY-FIVE  BIG  YOUNG  COWS  bred  to  Generous  5th,  Lawrence  Fairfax  and  Imported  Shucknall  Monarch. 
TWENTY-FIVE  CRACK  HEIFERS,  granddaughters  of  Perfection  Fairfax  and  Generous,  bred  to  Lawrence  Fairfax  and 
Shucknall  Monarch. 

THIRTY-THREE  BIG  HUSKY  BULLS  of  Generous  and  Fairfax  breeding.    All  ready  for  service. 

W.  L  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Ness  City,  Kan. 


Send  your  name  for  copy  of 
illustrated  catalog,  mention- 
ing Kansas  Farmer. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

,H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks.  *j 


Poland  Chinas 


Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.     Write  me  your  wants.     All  immune. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
Sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford       :       Sumner  County       :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
aell.    Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford        ....  Kansas 


Big  type,  big  bone,  big  litters.  A  number 
of  early  summer  pigs,  either  sex,  for  sale. 
Unusual  quality  and  out  of  good  sows  and 
boars.  Am  closing  out  on  them,  so  am 
offering  them  at  an  attractive  price.  Be- 
sure  to  write  me  before  buying  elsewhere. 
F.  A.  SWANSON,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Five  and  eleven  months  old,  at  a  reasonable 

price.     Pedigree  with  every  hog. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH,  Route  2,  GOESSEL,  KAN. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For   Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POI.ANDS 

Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $50. 

T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
 •  

M<  <  INK'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Twenty  spring  boars  and  gilts  (gilts  open) 
well  spotted,  sired  by  Spotted  Wonder  and 
out  of  choice  dams. 

R.  H.  McCUNE      -      LONGFORD,  KANSAS 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER,  MeLouth,  Kansas. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

"The  Fellow  That  Plays  Second 
Violin  Never  Leads  the  Band" 

Buy  your  POLAND  CHINAS  of  the 
LEADER  in  the  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
prizes  for  the  OLDEST  FIRM  doing  busi- 
ness.   One  hundred  pigs,  both  sexes,  for  sale. 

B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Son 


Girard,  Kansas 


Jacksonville,  Illinois 


POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 
H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

R.  F.  D.  4 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Open  gilts,  spring 
gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  * 

S.  M.  KNOX        -       HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age.  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose.  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    G  ASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
C.  H.  BLACK'S  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'a 
Crimson  assisted  by  Red  Cross  Pathfinder. 
My  herd  sows  are  the  big  growthy  kind 
and  have  all  raised  good  litters.  I  have  for 
sale  bred  gilts  and  spring  pigs  in  pairs  and 
trios,  priced  reasonably.  Come  and  see  my 
herd. 

C.  H.  Black,  Marion,  Kansas 
Wreath's  Durocs  Always  Please 

All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.     No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  WREATH,  Rte.  8,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

CONFERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  In 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief.  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  o-ie  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  mv  herd. 

G.   B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KAN S A3 

FOR  SALE  —  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  March 

and  April  farrow;  cholera  immune;  either 
sex.    P.  J.  MTJRTA,  CUBA,  MISSOURI. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper.  

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERC  HE  RON- BELGIAN -SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old :  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations oft  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 

to  sell. 

D.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


October  5,  1913 
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Dispersion  Sale  of  Registered  Jerseys 

At  Farm  One  Mile  South  of  Fair  Grounds  on  Topeka  Ave. 

October  14,  1918 

EIGHTY  HEAD 


I  am  leaving  the  farm  on  account  of  sickness  and  am  compelled  to  sell 
my  valuable  herd  of  forty  head  of  registered  and  forty  head  of  high-grade 
Jersey  cows  and  heifers.  I  have  spent  years  in  building  up  this  fine  dairy 
herd.    All  have  been  regularly  tested  and  are  clean. 

They  are  of  the  Saint  Lambert,  Flying  Fox,  and  Uncle 
Peter's  Gold  Mine  breeding. 

Most  all  in  milk  or  will  freshen  soon.  All  bred  to  my  great  herd  bull, 
BROOKSIDE  BABE  TORONE.  Every  sire  and  dam  for"  four  generations 
back  of  him  are  in  the  Register  of  Merit.  He  has  more  daughters  that  pro- 
duce one  thousand  pounds  of  butter  fat  than  any  bull  living. 

Please  Send  for  Catalog  and  Come  to  Sale 

W.  H.  Maxwell,       Topeka,  Kansas 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  PALMYRA,  MISSOURI,  SALE  MANAGER 
Auctioneers — Col.  D.  M.  Perry,  Col.  Chas.  W.  Crews 


J.  H.  McANAW 

Chester  White  Sale 

at  Cameron,  Mo.,  October  23,  1918 


45  HEAD  -  25  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Joe  Wing,  Combination  Defender,  Combination  Again, 
King  Prince  and  Champion  2d. 

TWENTY  SPRING  GILTS 

By  same  sires  and  the  pick  of  my  herd,  including  a  part  of 
my  show  herd.  I  am  selling  a  splendid' lot  of  boars  and  herd 
sow  prospects.  Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale. 
I  guarantee  a  good  offering  of  the  most -profitable  farmer  hog. 


J.  H.  McANAW, 


CAMERON,  MO. 


Auctioneers — Col.  Cliff  Evans,  Col.  Thos.  E.  Deem 


Fashionable  Stock  Place 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

at  Aulne,  Kan,.  Oct.  28 
SIXTY  HEAD 
15  HERD  HEADING  BOARS 
45  CHOICE  GILTS 

This  sale  will  feature  the  get  of 

BIG  WONDER  2  8  1  9  2  9 

The  outstanding  two-year-old  son  of  the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder,  first  in 
junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  National  Swine  Show  in 
competition  against  the  world,  1917. 

A  number  of  top  sows  mated  to  noted  boars  were  purchased  last  winter 
and  many  of  the  good  things  from  these  litters  go  in  this  sale.  They  include 
sons  and  daughters  of  Eckhardt's  Belmont  Buster,  Wagner's  Bestdale  Jones, 
Leonardo  Big  Jones,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  A  Wonderful  King,  Big  Bob  Won- 
der, Walter's  Jumbo  Timm,  McC'ord  Bros.'  Spooner  Wonder  and  Harry  Myers' 
Giant  Joe. 


HOG  HOUSE  AND  SALE  PAVILION  AT  FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE 

The  attraction  will  be  the  top  gilt  from  top  sow  in  Caldwell's  winter  sale. 
Sold  with  breeding  privilege  to  my  herd  boar.  All  are  immuned.  We  want  you 
at  this  sale.  Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list.  Inspection  of  herd  invited,  and 
information  gladly  furnished. 


V.  0.  JOHNSON, 


AULNE,  KANSAS 


Duroc  Jersey  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR  TURON,  KANSAS 

October  19,  1918 

45  ■■  H  E  A  D  -  -  45 

THIRTY-TWO   SPRING   BOARS   SIRED   BY  KANSAS 
CRITIC  AND  CRIMSON  ILLUSTRATOR 


mm 


I  have  selected  this  number  from  my  spring  crop  of  pigs. 
They  are  a  picked  bunch  and  are  real  herd  headers.  I  am 
not  expecting  high  prices,  but  am  offering  real  bargains. 

THIRTEEN  SPRING  GILTS  BY  KING  ORION  CHERRY 

These  gilts  are  every  one  good  and  will  please  anyone 
wanting  foundation  herd  material. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale.  I  guarantee 
a  splendid  offering. 

W.  W.  ZINK,  TURON,  KAS. 

Auctioneer — Col.  John  D.  Snyder 
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Kill  the  Hun 
Kill  his  Hope 


Bayonet  and  Bon  .  . 

-bothkillf 


OnE  KILLS  the  Hun,  the  other  kills  his 
hope.  And  to  kill  his  hope  of  victory  is  as  es- 
sential right  now  as  to  kill  his  fighting  hordes. 
For  while  hope  lasts,  the  Wolf  of  Prussia  will 
force  his  subject  soldiers  to  the  fighting  line. 

We  have  floated  other  loans,  built  a  great 
fleet  of  ships,sunk  pirate  submarines,sentour 
men  across  and  shown  the  Kaiser's  generals 
what  American  dash  and  grit  and  initiative 
can  do.  The  Hun  has  felt  the  sting  of  our 
bullets  and  the  thrust  of  our  bayonets. 


He  is  beginning  to  understand  America 
Aroused — to  dread  the  weight  of  our  arms 
and  energy. 

This  is  a  crucial  moment.  Nothing  can  so 
smother  the  Hun  morale,  so  blast  his  hopes, 
as  a  further  message  from  a  hundred  million 
Freemen,  a  message  that  says  in  tones  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  "Our  lives,  our 
dollars,  our  ALL.  These  are  in  the  fight  for 
that  Liberty  which  was  made  sacred  by  the 
sacrifices  of  our  forefathers." 


Buy  U.  S.  Government  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 


Contributed  through  Division  of  Advertising, 


United  States  Gov't  Comm.  on  Public  Information 
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GETTING  STARTED  IN  SHEEP 

Suggestions  for  Beginners  in  Selecting  Breeding  Stock 


HE  success  of  the  beginner  in  sheep 
husbandry  depends  very  largely 
upon  his  selecting  the  right  kind 
and  the  proper  number  of  animals 
in  making  his  start.  The  present  high 
prices  for  wool  and  mutton  have  cre- 
ated an  unusual  demand  for  breeding 
sheep.  New  flocks  are  being  established 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
who  have  been  keeping  sheep  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  are  not  disposed  to  sell 
their  good  breeding  ewes.  As  a  result 
breeding  ewes  are  scarce  and  the  keen 
demand  has  created  a  market  for  the 
undesirable  kind.  These  facts  are 
pointed  out  in  the  opening  sentences  of 
a  recent  bulletin  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey 
of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
"It  is  a  mistake  for  any  one,  especially 
for  a  beginner,  to  buy  these  inferior 
grades,"  says  Professor  Coffey.  "Rather 
than  to  buy  unthrifty  ewes  improperly 
bred  for  producing  lambs  and  wool  on 
a  profitable  basis,  it  is  better,  as  a  rule, 
not  to  start  with  sheep  at  all." 

Number  of  Ewes  to  Buy 

Begin  with  a  small  flock,  advises  Pro- 
fessor Coffey.  He  states  that  the  be- 
ginner can  learn  more  about  the  types 
and  habits  of  sheep  from  a  small  flock 
than  from  a  large  one.  If  he  has  a  flock 
of  twenty-five  ewes,  it  is  easily  possible 
for  him  to  take  note  of  the  capacity  of 
each  for  producing  lambs  and  wool.  He 
develops  a  conception  of  the  type  of  ewe 
that  is  prolific,  motherly,  and  able  to 
produce  enough  milk  to  grow  her  lambs 
rapidly.  By  observing  certain  individ- 
uals from  day  to  day,  he  also  becomes 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  sheep  and 
learns  to  know  when  they  are  slightly 
"off"  in  health.  Often  a  little  attention 
in  the  first  stage  of  illness  will  restore 
a  sheep  to  complete  health,  but  if  it  is 
neglected  until  it  no  longer  attempts  to 
stay  with  the  flock,  the  task  of  treating 
it  is  much  more  difficult. 

The  beginner  should  buy  enough 
sheep,  however,  to  justify  giving  them 
adequate  attention.  Except  in  certain 
periods  such  as  lambing  time,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  ewes  require  little,  if  any, 
more  care  than  from  two  to  ten  head. 
A  busy  man  with  three  or  four  sheep 
on  his  hands  will  find  that  they  require 
more  time  than  the  returns  will  justify, 
and  he  will  be  tempted  to.  neglect  them. 
Even  boys  and  girls  above  twelve  years 
of  age,  enrolled  in  the  lamb  clubs,  would 
better  have  from  four  to  ten  ewes  rather 
than  only  two. 

Owners  of  large  farms  who  are  experi- 
enced in  handling  classes  of  live  stock 
other  than  sheep  may  find  it  advisable 
to  start  with  a  carload  of  ewes.  By 
handling  such  a  number  on  a  large  farm 
the  flock  is  more  likely  to  receive  proper 
attention,  and  in  selling  the  lambs  there 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  enough 
to  make  a  carload. 

In  what  follows  we  give  Professor 
Coffey's  suggestions  on  getting  started 
in  sheep,  as  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet 
referred  to  above. 

Kind  of  Ewes  to  Buy 

The  beginner  desiring  twenty-five 
ewes  or  less  should  select,  if  possible, 
from  healthy  well-bred  flocks  in  his 
home  community.  He  will  know  more 
about  his  ewes  than  he  would  were  he 
to  purchase  them  on  the  open  market, 
and  he  avoids  a  heavy  freight  bill.  But 


in  many  cases  there  are  no  desirable 
ewes  for  sale  in  the  home  community 
and  the  only  recourse  is  to  go  to  com- 
mission firms  on  the  open  market  or  to 
dealers  operating  outside  of  established 
markets.  Before  purchasing  from  any 
dealer,  satisfactory  information  relative 
to  his  ability  and  integrity  should  be 
obtained. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  ewes, 
natives  and  westerns.  The  natives  are 
produced  in  the  farm  flocks  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  East;  the  westerns  in  the 
large  flocks  or  bands  kept  on  the  ranges 
of  the  West.  As  a  rule  the  natives  are 
larger  and  fatter  than  the  westerns  and 
hence  cost  more  per  head.  They  usually 
have  dark  faces  indicating  a  preponder- 
ance of  Down  mutton  blood,  while  the 
westerns  have  either  white  faces  as  a 
result  of  crossing  the  Merino  with  the 
long-wool  breeds,  or  mottled  faces  indi- 
cating one  cross  of  Down  blood.  The 
natives  are  inclined  to  produce  more 
twins,  but  a  given  number  of  western 
ewes  will  produce  a  lot  of  lambs  more 
uniform  in  size  than  an  equal  number 


Pronounced  emaciation,  hard  coughing, 
pale  skin,  dry  harsh  wool,  and  chronic 
scouring,  are  indications  of  poor  health. 
Ewes  may  be  thin  because  they  have 
been  suckling  lambs  and  have  not  had 
enough  feed.  It  is  well  to  buy  such  ewes 
if  they  are  otherwise  desirable,  but  un- 
thrifty ewes  should  not  be  purchased,  for 
they  may  be  infested  with  internal  para- 
sites which  are  hard  to  eradicate  and 
which  permanently  injure  the  health  of 
the  flock. 

The  teeth  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected, especially  if  the  ewes  are  over 
four  years  old.  Even  though  the  front 
teeth  be  intact,  some  of  the  molars  may 
be  missing,  or  worse  still  they  may  be 
decaying  and  forming  poisonous  pus,  the 
absorption  of  which  may  later  cause  the 
death  of  the  animal. 

The  ewe's  udder  should  be  soft  and 
pliable;  the  teats  intact  and  free  from 
hard  cores.  Sometimes  shearers,  acci- 
dentally or  otherwise,  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  teats.  In  healing,  the  milk  chan- 
nel is  usually  closed  and  the  teat  be- 
comes functionless. 
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of  natives,  because  they  will  lamb  within 
a  shorter  period.  As  a  whole  the  west- 
erns are  more  nearly  free  from  internal 
parasites  than  the  natives  and,  taken  as 
lots,  they  are  a  little  more  uniform  in 
their  wool.  Some  prefer  the  natives; 
others,  the  westerns.  If  carefully  se- 
lected, either  are  satisfactory  as  founda- 
tion material. 

Ewes  selected  for  breeding  should  be 

(a)  well  grown,  healthy,  and  spirited; 

(b)  sound  in  mouth  and  milking  organs; 

(c)  from  one  to  four  years  old;  (d) 
covered  with  dense  coats  of  marketable 
wool;  (e)  uniform  in  size  and  breeding; 

(f)  straight  in  body  lines  and  showing 
capacity  for  feed. 

Good  health,  which  is  very  important, 
is  indicated  by  lively,  energetic  move- 
ments; by  a  bright,  clean  skin,  deep 
pink  except  in  occasional  specimens  of 
the  dark-faced  breeds;  and  by  bright 
eyes,  with  plenty  of  red  blood  showing 
in  the  veins  of  the  whites  of  the  eye- 
balls. 


With  respect  to  age,  the  ideal  ewe  for 
the  beginner  is  the  two-  or  three -year- 
old.  Ewes  of  this  age  are  in  their  prime 
for  producing  both  lambs  and  wool.  Hav- 
ing raised  one  or  two  crops  of  lambs 
they  have  less  trouble  in  delivering  their 
lambs  and  they  are  better  mothers  than 
young  ewes.  Four-  and  five-year-old 
ewes  may  be  profitable  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  before  a  purchase  is  made 
they  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  a 
competent  judge.  As  a  whole,  six-year- 
old  ewes  are  on  the  decline  in  wool  pro- 
duction and  they  are  good  for  at  most 
only  two  crops  of  lambs.  Yearling  ewes 
do  not  equal  two  and  three-year-olds  in 
the  first  year,  but  they  are  a  better  in- 
vestment than  old  ewes  because  they  are 
increasing  in  their  producing  powers.  As 
a  practice,  the  breeding  of  ewe  lambs  is 
bad  flock  husbandry.  They  are  too 
young  to  be  good  mothers  and  their  de- 
velopment is  likely  to  be  arrested.  It 
may  pay  now  and  then  to  breed  well- 
grown  ewe  lambs  born  in  February  or 


March  so  that  they  will  lamb  in  April 
or  May,  but  they  should  receive  the  best 
of  care  during  the  pregnant  and  suck- 
ing periods. 

The  wool  is  a  very  important  factor 
which  too  often  is  partly  overlooked  in 
selecting  breeding  ewes.  A  ewe  yield- 
ing less  than  eight  pounds  should  be  dis- 
carded unless  she  is  an  exceptional  pro- 
ducer of  lambs.  To  get  a  fleece  of  de- 
sirable weight  the  body  must  be  densely 
covered  with  wool.  The  purchaser  should 
see  to  it  that  the  belly  is  well  covered 
and  that  the  wool  extends  to  the  knees 
and  hocks,  and  also  over  the  forehead 
and  cheeks.  The  fleece  should  be  even 
in  quality  and  for  farm  flocks  should 
grade  from  one-fourth  blood  staple  to 
fine  staple.  In  addition  to  its  commer- 
cial value  a  dense,  compact  fleece,  com- 
pletely covering  the  body  of  the  ewe, 
protects  her  health  by  keeping  her  skin 
dry  and  by  lessening  the  effects  of  sud- 
den changes  in  temperature. 

For  the  sake  of  the  greater  value 
which  results  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  lamb  and  wool  crops,  the  purchaser 
shouid  attempt  to  get  ewes  that  are 
uniform  in  size  and  breeding.  Ewes  hav- 
ing capacious  bodies  and  straight  body 
lines  are  likely  to  have  well-formed 
lambs  and  to  nourish  them  well;  and 
tidy,  well-nourished  lambs  get  to  mar- 
ket quicker  than  any  other  kind. 
Good  Ram  Half  the  Flock 

Even  more  discrimination  should  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  ram  than 
of  the  ewes,  for  as  someone  has  aptly 
said,  "A  good  ram  is  half  the  flock  and 
a  bad  one  is  more  than  half."  If  pos- 
sible, a  pure-bred  ram  should  be  secured 
because  he  will  impress  his  characteris- 
tics on  his  offspring  in  greater  degree 
than  will  a  grade.  If  a  suitable  pure- 
bred cannot  be  found,  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  ram  from  a  high- 
grade  flock  belonging  to  a  man  who  has 
culled  his  ewes  carefully  and  who  has 
used  good  pure-bred  rams  of  the  same 
breed  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  haz- 
ardous to  buy  a  ram  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  his  breeding;  and  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  breeding,  it  is  poor 
practice  to  select  a  ram  that  does  not 
conform  to  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Therefore,  in  selecting,  one  should 
endeavor  to  get  a  ram  that  is  (a)  bold 
in  head  features  and  strong  in  constitu- 
tion; (b)  active,  vigorous,  and  from  one 
to  three  years  old;  (c)  symmetrical  and 
evenly  developed;  (d)  covered  with  firm 
flesh;  (e)  strong  and  straight  in  his 
legs;  (f)  evenly  covered  with  a  dense 
fleece. 

Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  get  an 
excellent  pure-bred  ram  for  a  grade  flock 
at  a  comparatively  cheap  price  because 
he  is  deficient  in  one  or  two  breed  char- 
acteristics. In  hornless  breeds,  a  ram 
having  strong  stubs  of  horns  cannot  be 
sold  at  a  high  figure;  nor  can  a  ram 
having  dark  wool  on  his  head  command 
a  high  price  if  the  breed  requirement 
calTs  for  a  white  wool  in  that  region. 
In  case  a  man  starts  with  a  ram  be- 
longing to  a  breed  generally  recognized 
as  being  adapted  to  his  community,  he 
should  select  rams  of  that  breed  year 
after  year.  By  using  care  in  selecting 
his  rams  he  should  be  able  to  correct  any 
marked  deficiency  in  his  flock  without 
introducing  a  ram  of  another  breed. 
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Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

is  a  modern  miracle  worker  that  saves  time,  money  and 
work.  It  is  as  much  of  an  improvement  over  man  labor 
as  the  modern  reaper  is  to  the  old  hand  scythe.  Thousands 
of  farmers,  orchardists,  road  building  engineers  and  con- 
tractors the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut  to  quicker 
and  more  efficient  results. 
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FIXING  HOG  PRICE 

Price  fixing  of  any  kind  leads  to  many 
complications.  The  attempt  to  guaran- 
tee prices  for  pork  is  no  exception.  The 
thirteen-to-one  corn-hog  ratio  is  to  be 
maintained,  according  to  the  reports 
made  following  the  conference  of  the 
agricultural  advisory  committee  with  the 
Food  Administration.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  fall  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration stated  that  it  would  use  every 
effort  possible  to  make  $15.50  a  hundred 
the  minimum  price  for  the  average  of 
packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  market 
until  further  notice.  The  promise  was 
also  made  that  the  Food  Administration 
■would  endeavor  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
the  hogs  of  the  1918  farrow  so  that  the 
producer  could  count  on  getting  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  hog  thirteen  times  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  the  corn  fed  into 
them.  Hog  men  have  been  looking  for- 
ward some  time  for  definite  action  that 
would  settle  the  uncertainty  as  to  future 
prices.  The  report  of  this  conference  of 
the  Food  Administration  with  the  agri- 
cultural advisory  committee  develops 
that  the  minimum  guarantee  of  last  fall 
is  still  to  be  maintained.  In  view  of 
present  prices  of  hogs,  this  may  seem  of 
small  moment,  but  it  will  have  a  quiet- 
ing effect  to  have  the  announcement 
definitely  made. 

The  one  new  piece  of  information  in 
the  report  that  has  just  been  made  is 
that  corn  is  to  be  figured  at  the  "farm 
value,"  which  is  defined  as  the  average 
selling  price  of  corn  at  the  local  railway 
station.  Hogs  are  bringing  good  prices 
now  and  on  this  basis  the  thirteen-to- 
one  ratio  is  probably  being  maintained. 

The  report  of  the  special  subcommittee 
of  the  agricultural  advisory  board  is  of 
considerable  interest  since  it  throws  new 
light  on  the  commercial  methods  likely 
to  be  used  in  the  endeavor  to  follow  out 
the  policy  announced  last  November. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committees 
are  as  follows: 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  no  power  to  fix  the 
price  of  hogs  or  corn,  and  can  only  influ- 
ence the  hog  price  so  far  as  the  volume 
of  controlled  orders  for  the  army,  navy, 
Allies  and  export  trade  will  absorb  the 
surplus  production.  If  prices  should  go 
so  high  as  to  curtail  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad,  then  In  this  event  the 
stabilization  of  prices  during  the  next 
winter  would  be  likely  to  fail,  with  dis- 
aster to  the  producer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
costs  of  production  are  necessarily 
greatly  increased,  and  that  to  maintain 
production  fair  returns  must  be  assured 
to  the  farmer.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
fundamental  interest  of  the  producer  and 
consumer  that  both  extreme  high  and 
low  prices  should  be  guarded  against. 

"In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  the 
above  policy  of  the  Food  Administration, 
it  is  recommended  that  in  dealing  with 
the  packer  in  respect  to  the  co-ordi- 
nated purchase  of  pork  products,  direc- 
tions should  if  necessary  include  a  defi- 
nite price  basis  in  advance  from  month 
to  month  for  the  packers'  purchase  of 
hogs,  upon  which  such  orders  will  be 
based. 

"It  is  recommended  by  the  committee 
that  the  'average  cost  per  bushel  of  corn' 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  price 
of  hogs  be  considered  as  the  average 
'farm  value  of  corn,'  or  the  average  sell- 
ing price  of  corn  at  local  railroad  sta- 
tions as  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  general  corn 
figures  be  arrived  at  by  taking  these 
averages  and  considering  them  according 
to  production  over  the  eight  leading  hog 
and  corn  producing  states  for  a  period 
of  five  months  preceding  the  month  the 
hogs  are  marketed,  or  prior  to  the  month 
for  which  directions  are  given  to  the 
packers.  The  price  of  hogs  should  be 
calculated  on  the  average  of  packers' 
droves  at  Chicago. 

"To  illustrate:  Based  upon  the  priceg 
of  corn  figured  on  the  above  basis  dur- 
ing the  last  five  months,  and  a  general 
survey  of  market  and  consumption  con- 
ditions, it  was  agreed  that  a  fair  price 


THE  ALL-AMERICAN  JOB 

USING  the  food-power  and  the  man-power  to  the  utmost 
to  win  the  war  is  to  be  our  religion  of  1919 — and  by 
this  sign  we  shall  conquer.  Remember  that  a  supreme 
concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  Allies,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  America,  would  clean  Germany  up. 
— Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor,  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


interpretation  of  the  ratio  for  the 
month  of  October  would  be  an  average 
price,  for  the  average  packers'  droves,  of 
about  $18.50  per  hundred  pounds  at  Chi- 
cago. It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
day  to  day  market  prices,  with  the  fluc- 
tuating flow  of  demand  and  supply,  can 
be  maintained  at  any  fixed  and  definite 
figures,  but  that  it  should  be  the  aim 
to  maintain  about  an  average  during  the 
month. 

"The  indications  of  war  demands  are 
that  the  supply  of  pork  products  for  the 
future  should  be  kept  up  to  the  present 
level  of  production.  The  producers  have 
responded  magnificently  and  are  placing 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
hogs  with  which  to  carry  over  the  allied 
and  domestic  necessities  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  It  is  obvious  that  after 
peace  the  world  demand  for  pork  prod- 
ucts will  be  greatly  increased  over  the 
present  large  war  demands.  The  Food 
Administration  should  endeavor  during 
the  war  to  maintain  prices  for  hogs  that 
will  be  profitable  to  the  producer  and 
fair  to  the  consumer,  and  to  give  this 
assurance  to  the  producer,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration should  at  once  announce  its  in- 
tention to  maintain  the  minimum  price 
of  not  less  than  $15.50  continuously  dur- 
ing the  war." 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials  met  with  about 
forty-five  packer  representatives  and  it 
was  agreed  that  no  fluctuations  in  excess 
of  50  cents  a  hundred  a  week  would  be 
permitted  and  that  the  October  price  for 
hogs  would  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of 
$18.50  a  hundred  as  an  average,  with  a 
minimum  of  $18.  The  packers  also 
agreed  that  hogs  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  drop  below  $15.50  a  hundred  dur- 
ing the  packing  season,  no  matter  what 
corn  might  be.  Corn  was  slumping  in 
price  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  of 
packers  with  the  Food  Administration. 

While  pork  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
the  price  of  thirteen  bushels  of  corn  for 
each  hundred  pounds  does  not  give  a 
very  wide  margin,  hog  men  seem  willing 
to  take  chances  at  finishing  hogs.  The 
liberal  buying  of  stock  hogs  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  market  is  an  indication  of  this 
feeling.  Large  numbers  of  stock  hogs 
are  going  to  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other 
states.  Only  last  week  four  feeders 
from  Storey  County,  Iowa,  took  out  150 
hogs  each.  Three  Warren  County,  Illi- 
nois, men  also  purchased  150  head  each 
of  immune  hogs.  One  of  these  men  had 
bought  two  carloads  ten  days  before. 

No  announcement  has  yet  been  made 
as  to  the  November  price  of  hogs.  It 
is  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  it  will 
be  figured  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
October  price. 

MILL  FEEDS  TO  BE  RATIONED 

A  distribution  of  mill  feeds  by  states 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
feed  situation.  The  ruling  is  national  in 
its  scope,  but  a  few  exceptions  are  made 
in  sections  where  the  weather  conditions 
were  unusualy  severe  and  feeds  as  a 
result  are  extremely  scarce.  Kansas  is 
included  in  the  excepted  territory.  The 
text  of  the  ruling  is  as  follows : 

"The  wheat  miller  shall  distribute  all 
mill  feed  manufactured  by  him  equitably 
between  the  different  states  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  manner  that  dur- 
ing each  calendar  quarter  on  and  after 


October  1,  1918,  the  amount  of  wheat 
mill  feed  shipped  into  any  state  shall 
not  be  a  less  percentage  of  his  total 
shipments  of  mill  feed  during  such 
quarters  than  was  shipped  into  such 
state  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  1917.  Where  shipments  made 
in  1917  were  subsequently  reconsigned 
to  other  points,  the  ultimate  point  of 
consignment  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis 
for  the  foregoing  calculation,  so  far  as 
the  miller,  from  his  records  or  best 
judgment,  can  judge  as  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  consignment.  This  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  mills  located  in  the  drought 
areas  of  Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas." 

A  similar  rule  has  been  issued  apply- 
ing to  feed  dealers.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration states  that  farmers  should  real- 
ize that  the  price  of  wheat  mill  feeds  is 
artificially  low  and  the  supply  is  insuf- 
ficient to  give  everyone  the  quantity  de- 
sired. Under  the  system  of  distribution 
outlined,  however,  the  benefits  of  low- 
priced  mill  feeds  will  be  shared  by  a 
greater  number  of  farmers  than  hereto- 
fore and  the  feed  will  be  used  in  a  man- 
ner to  strengthen  America's  position  in 
the  international  food  program. 

It  is  further  announced  that  a  pledge 
card  system  of  control  will  be  put  in 
operation.  This  began  October  1  also. 
Millers  and  feed  dealers  all  over  the 
country  are  securing  from  those  buying 
feed  a  signed  pledge  that  they  will  not 
use  mill  feed  for  other  stock  than  dairy 
cattle,  poultry,  young  pigs,  young  calves, 
or  a  weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals, 
and  that  they  will  not  at  any  time  have 
more  than  a  sixty-day  supply  of  mill 
feeds  on  hand. 

The  ruling  under  which  the  mills  dis- 
tribute in  connection  with  the  pledging 
of  users  of  mill  feed  amounts  practic- 
ally to  a  rationing  out  of  the  mill  feed 
of  the  country  with  some  advantages  to 
certain  states  like  Kansas  where  the 
feed  conditions  are  unusually  severe. 
The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  limit  the 
use  of  mill  feeds  all  over  the  country, 
and  since  Kansas  and  a  few  other  states 
are  exempt  from  both  the  pledge  and  the 
mill  restrictions,  more  feed  should  be 
available  in  these  states.  In  announcing 
these  rulings,  Mr.  Hoover  points  out  the 
serious  needs  of  our  Allies  for  animal 
feeds  during  the  coming  months  and  also 
the  necessity  for  so  apportioning  out  mill 
feeds  as  to  maintain  the  production  of 
milk,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  countries  of  Furope.  He  intimates 
that  the  artificially  low  price  of  mill 
feeds  as  compared  with  the  prices  of 
other  feeds  is  resulting  in  a  great  deal 
of  mill  feed  unnecessarily  going  into 
work  animals  and  beef  cattle. 

We  can  confidently  expect  this  ruling 
as  to  distribution  with  the  general  ap- 
peal for  mill  feed  conservation  to  bring 
results.  The  American  people  have 
given  the  Food  Administration  remark- 
able co-operation  all  along  the  line. 

GRADUATED  PRICE  FOR  WHEAT 

It  costs  money  to  hold  wheat,  and 
yet  the  man  who  goes  to  the  expense  of 
storing  must  look  forward  to  the  same 
price  that  he  could  have  obtained  if  he 
had  sold  direct  from  the  thresher.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  crop  did  go 
direct  into  the  channels  of  trade,  but 
some  wheat  was  necessarily  held  back. 
In  Shawnee  County  the  farm  bureau  re- 
ports that  the  man  who  threshed  late 


was  handicapped  financially.  There  was 
stiff  rivalry  among  the  larger  wheat 
growers  on  the  priority  service  of 
threshing  machines.  Very  little  wheat 
was  stacked  because  everyone  expected 
to  thresh  at  once.  This  resulted  in  dam- 
age to  some  of  the  wheat  left  in  the 
field. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  carrying 
wheat  on  the  farms,  as  many  are  com- 
pelled to  do,  is  an  added  cost,  several  of 
the  farm  bureaus  of  Kansas  are  recom- 
mending that  a  graduated  price  be  fixed 
by  the  President.  The  plan  has  been 
taken  up  wjth  the  Food  Administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  marketing, 
elevators  were  swamped  and  a  railway 
embargo  was  put-  in  operation.  This 
shutting  off  of  the  market  caused  some 
wheat  growers  to  sell  for  a  lower  price 
than  the  Government  price,  because  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  Buyers  tak- 
ing advantage  under  these  circumstances, 
"however,  are  being  punished  by  the  en- 
forcement division  of  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration. 

The  paying  of  the  graduated  price 
based  on  the  time  the  wheat  has  been 
held  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
grower  who  could  not  get  his  wheat 
marketed  direct  from  the  machine.  He 
is  rendering  a  real  service  in  holding  his 
wheat  and  should  not  be  compelled  to 
suffer  loss  as  a  result. 

CONSERVATION  OF  EFFORT 

The  creation  of  the  field  division  of 
the  National  Council  of  Defense  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  elim- 
inate much  duplication  of  effort  and 
lead  to  greater  efficiency.  This  new  field 
division  of  the  Council  began  its  work 
October  1.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize 
and  arouse  the  opinion  and  the  energies 
of  the  country  upon  war  work.  It  is  to 
move  through  the  state  councils  and 
subsidiary  organizations  down  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  its  core,  the  small 
community.  It  is  an  amalgamation  of 
those  organizations  which  have  hitherto 
made  this  effort — the  state  section  of 
the  council  and  the  woman's  committee — 
and  all  the  far-reaching  agencies  of  both 
are  incorporated  as  a  part  of  its  ma- 
chinery. It  is  intended  to  be  the  con- 
necting line  between  the  National  Coun- 
cil and  the  citizen.  Since  the  War  began 
this  connection  has  been  maintained 
through  the  two  organizations  which  are 
now  merged;  but  it  has  become  more 
manifest  with  each  passing  month  that 
there  was  no  sense  in  supporting  two 
distinctive  agencies,  one  of  men  and  one 
of  women;  and  this  was  recognized  ear- 
liest by  the  state  councils  which  took 
the  women  of  the  country  into  their 
directorate  and  gave  them  full  part  in 
their  work.  The  part  which  women  are 
playing  in  this  war  and  the  increasing 
part  which  they  are  taking  in  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  it  make  this  con- 
solidation no  more  than  the  recognition 
of  a  fact — all  men  and  women  are  mak- 
ing and  are  to  make  common  sacrifice 
and  effort. 

te  te  te 

The  preliminary  classification  of  the 
International  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  November  30  to  December  7  is 
ready  for  distribution.  A  glance  through 
this  booklet  shows  that  the  exposition 
will  be  this  year  a  real  food  training 
camp  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Address  B.  H.  Heide,  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards. 

fete* 

BUTTER  PROFITS  CONTROLLED 

The  Food  Administration  is  turning 
the  full  power  of  its  enforcement  ma- 
chinery against  dealers  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  reap  large  profits  from  the  rising 
butter  market.  Under  Food  Adminis- 
tration rulings,  butter,  both  storage  and 
fresh,  must  be  sold  at  prices  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  stipulated  margin  over  cost. 
Dealers  are  not  allowed  to  profit  by 
abnormal  advances  in  market  quotations. 

Wear  your  old  clothes  and  buy  Lib- 
erty Bonds. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


October  12,  1918 


SELLING  WALNUT  LUMBER 

Firms  Having  Government  Contracts  Paying  Hi&h  Prices  for  Lo&s 


j|NE  of  our  Brown  County  readers 
writes  that  walnut  logs  are  worth 
more  for  farm  lumber  than  is  be- 
ing paid  by  concerns  buying  wal- 
nut to  use  in  filling  government  con- 
tracts. He  says  that  if  a  crop  of  wal- 
nut logs  cannot  be  sold  for  more  than 
the  price  of  one  or  two  good  crops  of 
corn  or  alfalfa,  there  is  little  induce- 
ment for  leaving  eight-  to  ten-inch  wal- 
nut trees  stand  until  they  grow  to  mar- 
ketable size.  The  land  would  give  a 
better  return  if  cleared  and  put  in  cul- 
tivation. This  raises  a  question  in  for- 
estry about  which  there  has  probably 
been  considerable  misinformation  passed 
around.  We  took  the  matter  up  with 
Prof.  Albert  Dickens  of  our  Agricultural 
College,  who  has  always  been  known  for 
his  practical  ideas  on  the  matter  of  tree 
planting  in  Kansas.   He  says: 

"A  good  deal  of  the  disappointment 
and  misunderstanding  that  is  expressed 
in  the  matter  of  marketing  walnut  logs 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  not  well  advertised  the  prices  that 
are  paid  and  the  very  considerable  dif- 
ference that  is  paid  for  different  logs. 

"I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good 
many  buyers  have  misrepresented  the 
matter  when  they  have  tried  to  buy  logs 
and  have  talked  about  'commandeering' 
as  if  it  was  likely  to  be  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Government  simply 
has  contracts  with  a  number  of  firms 
for  'flitches'  for  gun  stocks  and  for 
planks  for  airplane  propeller  blades. 

"Most  of  the  prices  have  been  by  the 
thousand  and  they  have  varied  from 
eight  to  twenty  dollars  for  twelve-inch 
logs,  to  as  high  as  $100  for  logs  that 
•were  fine  and  of  large  diameter.  For 
instance,  a  log  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  twelve  feet  long,  contains 
forty-eight  feet,  and  at  $20  per  thou- 
sand would  bring  a  little  less  than  one 
dollar.  A  log  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  long  would  contain  507 
feet  and  at  $80  a  thousand  would  bring 
slightly  over  $40  for  the  one  log. 

"Considerable  misunderstanding  has 
come  about  from  some  buyers  paying 
for  logs  on  the  stump  while  others  have 
bought  and  paid  for  logs  on  the  cars 
ready  for  shipment.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nized that  none  of  the  buyers  are  tak- 
ing any  chances  on  the  quality  of  the 
logs  and  if  the  owner  insists  on  having 
the  prices  stated  while  the  trees  are 
standing,  he  may  be  certain  that  the 
buyer  is  protecting  himself  against  any 
possible  defect  that  the  logs  may  con- 
tain, such  as  'shaky'  spots,  bad  hollow's 
or  splits  occasioned  from  accident  or  bed 
judgment  in  cutting  and  felling  the 
trees. 

"In  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  it  is  suggested  that  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  thousand  is  the 
ordinary  cost  of  cutting  the  trees  and 
getting  the  logs  to  the  cars.  This  cost 
varies  of  course  with  the  distance  from 
the  loading  point.  I  have  known  of 
some  cases  where  the  cost  of  getting  the 
logs  to  the  cars  is  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  these  figures. 

"Another  reason  for  disappointment  in 
selling  walnut  trees  is  that  the  logs  are 
always  measured  at  the  small  end  and 
when  a  tree  is  felled  it  is  frequently 
found  to  be  considerably  smaller  in  diam- 
eter than  the  owner  expected  as  he 
viewed  it  from  the  ground. 

"It  is  unusual  to  think  of  walnut  as 
a  crop,  because  in  practically  all  tim- 
ber stands  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
black  walnut.  Black  walnut  does  not 
succeed  well  in  close  plantings  and  the 
best  walnut  trees  are  usually  found  at 
some  considerable  distance  apart  among 
trees  of  other  species.  Most  of  the  logs 
that  are  being  cut  now  are  found  along 
crooked  creeks  and  along  river  banks 
and  are  practically  just  that  much 
bonus  on  the  production  of  the  land. 
Your  Brown  County  correspondent  is 
right  in  thinking  that  a  farmer  could 
not  well  afford  to  devote  farm  land  to 
growing  logs,  for  even  on  the  finest 
Kansas  timber  plantations  there  are  not 
usually  more  than  ten  to  twelve  good 
logs  in  a  square  acre,  but  where  the  tim- 
ber is  a  thin  belt  along  the  streams  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  trees  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  where 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  them. 

"A  good  deal  of  disappointment  has 
come  to  Kansas  farmers  who  have  reas- 


oned that  if  one  walnut  log  was  a  good 
thing,  a  walnut  plantation  would  be  a 
money-making  proposition.  Even  on 
strong  soils  walnut  has  not  given  satis- 
factory results  in  pure  stands.  On 
some  of  the  old  timber  claims,  plantings 
which  were  made  of  walnuts  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  On  rather  high  upland 
near  the  Agricultural  College  there  is  a 
walnut  plantation  made  in  1867.  The 
nuts  were  planted  where  the  trees  now 
stand  and  they  are  said  to  have  been 
given  good  care  during  their  early  days. 
There  are  but  few  logs  of  marketable 
size,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  there  are  probably 
fifty  that  are  under  eight  inches,  while 
there  are  some  as  small  as  five  to  six 
inches  after  fifty  years'  growth.  The 
same  amount  of  energy  devoted  to 
planting  walnuts  along  some  crooked 
streams,  ravines,  or  even  in  the  swales 
on  a  prairie  farm,  would  have  given 
greater  returns  and  the  trees  would  have 
been  of  service  in  holding  soil  and  pre- 


sawed  up  into  marketable  logs,  for  which 
good  prices  are  being  paid," 

Black  walnut  is  urgently  needed  for 
war  purposes,  according  to  the  circular 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  which  Professor 
Dickens  refers.  Firms  having  contracts 
with  the  Government  to  furnish  black 
walnut  for  gunstocks  and  a,irplane  pro- 
pellers, and  their  subcontractors,  buy 
logs  in  carload  lots  and  most  of  them 
buy  standing  timber  of  merchantable 
amounts.  These  afford  the  best  mar- 
kets for  owners  of  walnut,  since  small 
sawmills  are  generally  poorly  equipped 
and  wasteful  in  handling  walnut.  In 
outlying  sections  of  walnut  production, 
however,  the  smaller  sawmill  sometimes 
offers  the  only  practical  means  of  utiliz- 
ing walnut  as  war  material,  selling  the 
product  to  firms  filling  Government 
contracts.  A  list  of  the  latter  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Forester,  Forest 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  Owners  of 
walnut  would  do  well  to  communicate 
with  them. 


LOADING  WALNUT  LOGS.  COSTS  FROM  TEN 

TO  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  THOUSAND  BOARD 
FEET  TO  GET  LUMBER  FROM  STANDING  TREE 

TO  LOADED  CAB.  PRICES  VARY  WITH  SIZE 

AND  QUALITY  OF  LOGS 


venting  'washing,'  whereas  on  the  good 
farm  land  they  have  not  made  rent 
equivalent  to  the  rent  that  would  have 
been  secured  if  the  ground  had  been 
devoted  to  grain  or  grass  crops. 

"The  walnut  is  a  species  that  de- 
mands good  soil.  In  the  early  days  of 
Kansas  the  old  principle  of  forestry  was 
frequently  stated,  that  'land  that  was 
too  poor  for  crops  might  well  be  planted 
to  trees.'  On  one  gravelly  hill  on  the 
horticultural  farm  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  a  block  of  walnut  was  planted 
in  1874.  At  the  end  of  forty-six  years 
there  is  not  a  tree  that  is  over  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  high.  This 
ground  would  grow  fair  crops  of  kafir, 
corn,  alfalfa  or  prairie  grass,  and  would 
have  given  much  greater  returns  if  de- 
voted to  these  crops.  This  land  could 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  give  two 
fair  crops  and  one  light  crop  of  alfalfa 
which  would  usually  average  about  two 
tons  an  acre  to  the  season.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  not  making  good  growth  and 
in  all  probability  will  never  attain  saw- 
mill size  and  as  fuel  or  posts  the  value 
of  the  stand  would  be  small.  On  the 
other  hand  walnuts  planted  in  single 
rows  have  in  fifty  years  reached  a  size 
of    fifteen    inches    and  are  now  being 


Logs  are  wanted  twelve  inches  and 
over  in  diameter  at  the  small  end  and 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  etc.,  feet  in  length. 
A  few  logs  down  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  six  feet  in  length  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  avoid  wasting  useful 
parts  of  the  tree.  Trees  cutting  less 
than  a  ten-foot  log  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  lose  much  in  scaling  and  should 
be  cut  sparingly  and  only  to  fill  out  an 
order.  The  Doyle  rule  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  for  scaling  logs.  To  find 
the  number  of  board  feet  by  the  Doyle 
rule,  subtract  four  inches  from  the  diam- 
eter of  the  small  end  of  the  log  meas- 
ured in  inches;  square  one-quarter  of  the 
remainder  and  multiply  the  result  by  the 
length  of  the  log  in  feet.  For  example, 
a  log  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end,  and  ten  feet  long,  has  ninety 
board  feet. 

Before  starting  to  cut  their  walnut, 
owners  should  have  an  agreement  re- 
garding specifications  and  terms  of  sale 
with  one  of  the  firms  filling  Government 
orders.  Prices  for  logs  vary  widely  and 
are  based  chiefly  upon  diameter  and  cost 
of  transporting  them  to  the  manufac- 
turing plant.  The  prices  paid  at  load- 
ing points  for  reasonably  clear  walnut 
logs  that  will  cut    airplane  propellers 


GOVERNMENT  FAIR  PRICE  SCHEDULE  FOR  WALNUT  LOGS 


Prices  of  Black  Walnut  Logs  8  Feet  and  Over 
Long  On  Board  Cars 

Diameter 


17' 


Equivalent  Value  for 
Standing  Timber 


Minimum        Maximum  Minimum  Maximum 


23"-24" 


29"-30". 


M. 
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M. 
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M. 
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M. 
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M. 
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M. 

M. 
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M. 

90 
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M. 
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M. 

M. 
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M. 

100 
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M. 
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M. 

M. 
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per 

M. 

110 

per 

M. 

120 

per 

M. 

and  gunstock  material  have,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  averaged  around  $80  to  $90 
per  thousand  board  feet,  higher  or 
lower  depending  on  the  diameter  and 
location  of  the  logs.  On  the  stump  sim- 
ilar walnut  has  been  bringing  mostly 
from  $60  to  $80. 

Gunstocks  are  made  from  planks  or 
"flitches"  sawed  two  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  from  second-grade  logs,  and  the 
less  desirable  portions  of  better  logs. 
Airplane  propellers  demand  the  very 
best  grades  and  clear  walnut  boards, 
full  one  inch  thick.  The  widths  most 
desired  are  ten  inches  to  fourteen  inches 
and  the  lengths  ten  feet  and  up.  Logs 
sixteen  inches  and  up  at  the  small  end 
and  ten  feet  and  over  in  length,  con- 
taining airplane  propeller  stock,  are  es- 
pecially needed  by  the  firms  upon  whom 
our  Government  is  dependant  for  war 
material  for  winning  the  war. 

A  carload  of  walnut  logs  usually  con- 
tains from  3,000  to  5,000  board  feet. 
Larger  sized  logs  average  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  and  smaller  logs  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  carload.  Since  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  ship  less  than  a  carload  of 
logs,  owners  of  smaller  amounts  should 
join  with  neighbors  in  making  co-oper- 
ative shipments  of  logs  or  selling  jointly 
a  merchantable  amount  of  standing  trees 
to  firms  having  Government  contracts. 

The  list  furnished  by  the  Government 
contains  the  names  of  forty-eight  firms. 
Probably  only  three  of  these  are  oper- 
ating in  Kansas;  namely  the  Des  Moines 
Sawmill  Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
the  Penrod  Walnut  &  Veneer  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  the  Pick- 
rell  Walnut  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. There  are  a  good  many  sub- 
contractors buying  walnut  logs  and  saw- 
ing out  gunstock  "flitches"  and  airplane 
propeller  lumber.  The  Government  fair 
price  schedule  is  given  in  the  table  on 
this  page. 


Do  We  Deserve  Credit? 

If  we  save  and  thereby  better  our 
financial  position  and  at  the  same  time 
help  our  Government  win  the  war,  are 
we  deserving  of  credit?  The  editor  of 
the  Duluth  Herald  thinks  not.  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  he  wrote : 

"When  Uncle  Sam  asks  us  to  save  to 
help  win  the  war  he  asks  us  to  do  our- 
selves a  great  favor;  and  yet,  simply 
because  the  need  is  great  and  the  appeal 
urgent,  and  because  the  nation  pleads 
with  us  to  do  this  simple  thing,  we  are 
prone  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great  favor 
to  the  country,  and  to  stick  feathers  in 
our  hats  and  go  strutting  around  because 
we  granted  it.  It's  patriotic,  all  right. 
It  helps  the  country — not  only  now,  but 
later;  not  only  for  the  war,  but  for  the 
trial  of  national  fiber  that  comes  after 
the  war — but  it  helps  us  even  more. 

'And  it  is  so  easy,  so  much  more  help- 
ful to  ourselves  than  to  the  country,  so 
small  a  thing  to  do  compared  with  what 
our  boys  in  arms  are  doing,  that  it 
really  is  a  joke  to  pin  roses  on  ourselves 
for  doing  it. 

"We  ought  to  do  it.  We  must  do  it. 
But  instead  of  expecting  Uncle  Sam  to 
decorate  us  for  heroism  we  ought  to  get 
on  our  knees  and  thank  him  for  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  little  sound 
sense  pounded  into  us  at  last.  And  that 
goes  as  to  the  average  individual,  and 
as  to  the  nation  and  people  as  a  whole." 


Christmas  in  Wartime 

Except  for  young  children,  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  discourages  the 
giving  of  any  but  useful  articles  as 
Christmas  presents.  This  is  no  time  for 
the  indiscriminate  and  often  reckless 
buying  of  other  years.  The  children  of 
course  must  have  their  Christmas,  but 
they  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  with 
less  elaborate  presents  than  usual  and 
with  fewer  of  them,  especially  if  the 
reason  is  explained  to  them. 

In  order  to  release  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country  from  a  conges- 
tion in  the  latter  half  of  December 
which  would  be  so  hurtful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  that  it  cannot  be  per- 
mitted, retail  interests  have  been  asked 
to  spread  the  period  for  holiday  pur- 
chases over  the  months  of  October.  No- 
vember, and  December.  This  year  it  is 
a  patriotic  duty  to  "do  your  Christmas 
shopping  early." 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


RAIN  sorghum  growers  always 
complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  grain  from  spoiling.  The 
grain  of  kafir,  milo,  and  others  of 
the  sorghums  is  very  close  to  corn  in 
feeding  value,  but  can  easily  become 
musty  and  unfit  for  feed  if  not  thor- 
oughly dried  before  storing  in  the  bins. 
The  threshed  grain  must  of  necessity  be 
stored  only  in  well  ventilated  bins. 
Otherwise  it  will  heat  and  be  reduced  in 
feeding  value.  The  heating  in  the  bin 
is  the  principal  reason  for  the  unsatis- 
factory results  in  planting  seed  that  has 
been  stored  in  this  way.  It  is  practic- 
ally never  safe  to  plant  bin-stored  kafir 
seed.  For  seed  purposes  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  select  and  store  the  grain  in 
the  head.  This  was  described  in  detail 
in  last  week's  issue, 

In  handling  the  general  crop  the  usual 
practice  is  to  throw  the  heads  in  long 
shallow  piles  as  they  are  cut  from  the 
stalks.  These  piles  must  not  be  made 
too  large,  particularly  if  the  crop  is  wet 
from  recent  rains  or  if  it  is  at  all  green. 
When  fully  mature  and  thoroughly  dried 
out,  the  heads  of  milo  or  feterita  may 
be  hauled  directly  to  well  ventilated 
cribs.  The  heads  of-  kafir,  however,  re- 
quire more  care  in  drying,  for  the  stems 
are  apt  to  be  green  and  juicy  when  the 
heads  are  cut  from  the  stalks. 

If  threshing  or  grinding  is  to  be  done, 
the  grain  should  be  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry.  In  ordinary  threshing  a 
high  percentage  of  grain  is  cracked. 
Cracked  grain  packs  more  closely  and 
spoils  more  readily  than  whole  grain. 
To  increase  the  percentage  of  whole 
grain  in  threshing,  reduce  the  speed  of 
the  cylinder  and  remove  part  of  the  con- 
caves of  the  separator. 

In  storing  sorghum  heads  or  the 
threshed  grain,  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  heating.  The  more 
moisture  the  grain  contains  when  put  in 
storage,  the  more  readily  will  it  heat. 
If  large  quantities  are  stored  in  one  bin, 
the  risk  of  damage  increases.  The 
warmer  and  moister  the  climate,  the 
quicker  the  grain  will  get  out  of  condi- 
tion. Weevils  working  in  the  grain  in- 
creases its  temperature  and  decreases 
the  spaces  for  air  circulation,  thus  mak- 
ing conditions  favorable  for  further  dam- 
age from  heating.  Storage  bins  should 
be  provided  with  simple,  cheap  ventilat- 
ors made  of  long,  narrow  frames  covered 
with  wire  screen.  These  should  be  placed 
on  the  floor  three  or  four  feet  apart,  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  bin,  and 
opening  at  either  end  to  the  outer  air. 
In  wide  and  deep  bins  it  is  advisable  to 
place  a  row  of  upright  ventilators 
through  the  middle  of  the  bin,  the  lower 
ends  resting  on  the  ventilator  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  floor,  thus  making  a 
sort  of  chimney  up  through  the  grain 
and  giving  better  circulation  of  air. 
Whenever  possible  the  storage  of  sor- 
ghum in  large  bins  should  be  avoided, 
and  always  stored  sorghum  should  be 
inspected  frequently. 

Feeding  Barley  and  Oats 

Substitutes  for  corn  must  be  fed  ex- 
tensively in  Kansas  during  the  coming 
months.  According  to  our  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Kansas  corn  crop 
this  year  is  the  fourth  poorest  on  rec- 
ord. Corn  is  so  high  in  price  that  live- 
stock men  long  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  this  grain  are  looking  about  for  some 
more  economical  substitutes.  The  order 
of  the  Food  Administration  prohibiting 
the  use  of  barley  and  other  grains  for 
brewing  into  beer  will  release  large 
quantities  of  grain  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  grower  of  barley  need  not  fear  that 
his  market  is  gone,  and  he  can  sell  his 
grain  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  being 
used  for  the  production  of  human  food, 
such  as  meat  and  milk,  anTl  for  the 
maintenance  of  necessary  work  animals. 
Probably  no  grain  comes  nearer  equaling 
corn  in  feeding  value  than  good  sound 
barley.  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  head  of 
the  live  stock  department  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  makes  the  statement 
that  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  barley  is  equivalent  in 
feeding  value  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
corn.  For  hogs,  approximately  110 
pounds  are  required  to  equal  a  hundred 
pounds  of  corn,  because  the  barley  is 
more  bulky  and  i3  less  palatable  to  hogs. 

These  suggestions  apply  to  good  sound 


barley  that  grades  number  two  or  bet- 
ter. Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  buy  barley  that 
would  grade  better  than  number  four. 
This  grade  includes  shrunken,  musty, 
dirty  barley  and  is  of  uncertain  feeding 
value,  yet  it  is  quoted  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

If  good  sound  number  two  barley  can 
be  bought  for  $1.25  a  bushel,  good  sound 
corn  would  have  to  sell  as  low  as  $1.45 
a  bushel  to  be  as  cheap.  Barley  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  northern  states  and  since 
the  brewing  demand  is  gone,  more  of  the 
better  grades  of  barley  should  be  avail- 
able for  feeding  purposes. 

Barley  should  be  ground  coarse  or 
rolled  for  best  results  in  feeding  all 
classes  of  livestock. 

In  ease  barley  is  not  available,  oats 
will  probably  be  the  most  economical 
substitute  for  corn,  but  as  in  the  case 
of  barley  one  should  be  careful  about 
the  gra'de  purchased.  One  should  buy 
number  two  northern  oats.  One  should 
be  able  to  buy  such  oats  in  car  lots  for 
less  than  80  cents  a  bushel.  Corn  of 
the  same  grade  would  have  to  sell  as 
low  as  $1.40  a  bushel  to  be  as  cheap. 
Oats  are  about  25  per  cent  less  efficient 
than  corn  for  fattening  hogs,  but  all 
other  classes  of  live  stock  fatten  almost 
as  readily  on  oats  as  they  do  on  corn. 
For  breeding  stock,  oats  is  far  superior 
to  corn.  Crushed  oats  usually  give  the 
best  results.  The  supply  of  oats  in  most 
of  the  north  central  states  is  quite 
plentiful. 

Never  before  was  co-operative  buying 
so  profitable  as  at  the  present  time,  and 


DAST  winter  a  group  of  patriotic 
boys  in  the  community  about  the 
little  town  of  McLouth,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  joined  a  pig  club  and 
most  faithfully  fed  and  cared  for  their 
pigs.  They  were  providing  pork  to  help 
win  the  war,  and  this  thought  kept  them 
steadily  to  the  task.  As  a  special  fea- 
ture of  their  club  work  a  show  was  held 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  September,  at- 
tended by  over  two  hundred  interested 
persons. 

Eric  Steeper,  a  local  banker  who  had 
financed  the  club,  offered  first,  second 
and  third  cash  prizes  to  the  boys  who 
produced  the  pork  with  the  least  ex- 
pense and  showed  their  best  pigs  at  the 
local  show.  A  number  of  the  boys 
selected  the  best  pig  from  their  litters 
and  brought  them  to  this  show,  while 
others  brought  several  pigs,  as  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  pick  out  the  best 


car-lot  purchases  by  groups  of  farmers 
and  co-operative  associations  will  help 
very  materially  to  solve  the  feed  situa- 
tion this  winter. 


Manure  Needs  Phosphates 

The  fertilizer  tests  made  in  Kansas 
and  in  Missouri  show  that  the  soil  is 
quite  deficient  in  phosphates.  Barnyard 
manure  does  not  supply  enough  phos- 
phates to  meet  the  requirements.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  addition  of  phos- 
phates to  the  manure  will  in  many  cases 
bring  good  returns.  Barnyard  manure 
can  be  thus  reinforced  either  with  the 
acid  phosphate  or  the  raw  rock  phos- 
phates. Tests  in  Missouri  have  shown 
large  returns  from  adding  forty  to  eighty 
pounds  of  either  acid  phosphate  or  raw 
rock  phosphate  to  each  ton  of  manure 
applied.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to 
scatter  the  phosphate  on  the  load  just 
before  spreading,  or  it  may  be  scat- 
tered on  the  manure  in  the  shed  or  pile 
from  time  to  time  as  the  manure  ac- 
cumulates. 

The  results  of  the  soil  fertility  tests 
made  at  the  Kansas  station,  which  have 
just  been  published  in  bulletin  form, 
show  that  phosphoric  acid  is  about  the 
only  form  of  commercial  plant  food  that 
need  be  considered.  Lime  of  course  may 
be  necessary  at  times  in  order  to  cor- 
rect soil  acidity.  On  live  stock  farms 
where  manure  is  carefully  conserved  and 
where  good  rotations  are  practiced  in- 
cluding a  legume,  the  use  of  the  phos- 
phate with  the  manure  balances  up  the 
plant  food  requirements  and  increases 
the  net  returns  from  crops. 


one.  When  it  came  to  awarding  the 
prizes,  even  the  judge,  O.  W.  Devine  of 
Kansas  Farmer,  had  a  hard  time  decid- 
ing which  was  the  best  pig  of  the  lot 
shown.  Mr.  Pennington  and  Professor 
Beeler  assisted  Mr.  Devine  and  after 
looking  at  the  pigs,  studying  the  records 
kept  by  the  boys,  and  reading  their 
stories,  they  decided  that  Dwight  Wil- 
liams, secretary  of  the  club,  was  entitled 
to  first  place  in  the  pork  production  con- 
test, having  produced  his  pork  at  $7.41 
a  hundred  pounds,  thus  proving  that 
pork  can  be  profitably  made  even  at  the 
present  high  cost  of  feed.  George  Mc- 
Broom,  president  of  the  club,  was 
awarded  second  place,  and  Cleason  Free- 
man third. 

Earl  Bower,  who  furnished  the  gilts 
for  this  club,  had  offered  a  first  and 
second  prize  for  the  best  type  pig  from 
a  breeding  standpoint,  and  in  addition 


had  offered  to  breed  free  the  best  sow 
pig  from  each  litter  represented  at  the 
show.  In  this  contest  George  McBroom 
took  first  and  Dwight  Williams  second. 
Dwight  and  George  later  sent  their  pigs 
to  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  in  Topeka, 
where  sixty-three  state  pig  club  pigs 
were  shown.  In  the  special  showing  by 
breeds  at  the  big  Free  Fair,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the 
hog  breeders  over  the  state,  these  two 
boys  were  both  very  successful  in  show- 
ing their  Poland  China  pigs.  George 
took  first  on  Poland  China  boar  pig  and 
fifth  on  Poland  China  sow  pig,  and 
Dwight  took  first  on  Poland  China  sow. 
George  also  sent  his  pigs  to  the  Valley 
Falls  fair,  where  he  took  third  in  the 
pig  club  class. 

Dwight  Williams  sold  four  of  his  pigs 
when  they  were  seven  weeks  old  for  $80. 
This  paid  for  the  sow  and  all  the  feed 
the  sow  and  litter  had  consumed  up  to 
that  time,  leaving  him  the  sow  and  one 
pig  as  clear  profit.  It  would  be  hard  to 
convince  Dwight  that  there  is  no  money 
in  raising  pigs. 

Mr.  Steeper,  the  local  leader,  organ- 
ized this  club  by  calling  a  meeting  Jan- 
uary 5.  It  was  a  stormy  day,  but  thir- 
teen boys  were  present  and  each  signi- 
fied a  willingness  to  buy  a  gilt  and  do 
the  club  work.  Mr.  Steeper  loaned  the 
boys  the  money  to  pay  for  the  gilts, 
which  were  furnishe'd  by  Mr.  Bower,  who 
delivered  them  in  crates  at  McLouth  on 
the  day  appointed.  The  crates  were 
numbered,  duplicate  numbers  being  put 
in  a  hat  and  each  boy  while  blindfolded 
drew  a  numbered  slip  from  the  hat,  get- 
ting the  gilt  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber drawn.  Mrs.  Jessie  McCafferty,  the 
county  club  leader,  was  present  and  or- 
ganized the  boys  into  a  state  pig  club. 

These  boys  had  several  meetings  dur- 
ing the  season,  one  of  which  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  At  this  meeting, 
held  in  June,  Paul  Imel,  who  had  charge 
of  the  live-stock  work  for  the  state,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  McLouth 
theater,  the  building  being  crowded  full. 
Mr.  Imel  entered  war  service  early  in 
July,  so  the  McLouth  meeting  was  one 
of  the  last  pig  club  meetings  he  at- 
tended. The  boys  all  enjoyed  his  talk 
and  learned  many  valuable  things  about 
pig  feeding. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  club  has  pro- 
duced over  13,000  pounds  of  pork,  which 
will  make  several  meals  for  the  soldiers. 
This  enthusiastic  group  of  boys  adopted 
a  club  yell  which  runs  as  follows: 

"Grow,  grow,  grow  a  pig, 
Fatter  every  day. 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 
Growing  war  pigs  will  pay." 


Rats  Are  Spoilers 

In  England  they  fine  a  man  who  lets 
the  rats  destroy  grain.  Here  in  this 
country  it  is  estimated  that  the  dam- 
age from  rats  and  mice  runs  into  mil- 
lions each  year.  Making  bins,  cribs,  and 
other  buildings  rat-proof  by  using  con- 
crete or  tile  in  floors  and  foundations  is 
the  best  remedy.  Rats  cannot  make 
much  headway  against  a  concrete  found- 
ation or  floor.  Wire  screen  can  be  used 
to  ratproof  both  new  and  old  buildings. 

We  are  not  threatened  with  fines,  but 
we  are  urged  to  use  every  effort  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  damage  done  by  these 
pests.  Study  the  question  of  keeping 
rats  out  of  grain  and  other  feeds.  It  is 
not  only  a  serious  loss  to  the  individual 
to  feed  a  horde  of  rats  on  the  farm,  but 
it  has  a  bearing  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Food  is  too  important  a  fac- 
tor in  our  war  plans  to  be  wasted  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  forethought  in  plan- 
ning to  make  buildings  where  grain  is 
stored  rat-proof. 


The  Dog  Army  of  France 

There  are  four  classes  of  dogs  enlisted 
in  the  dog  army  of  France — rat  killers, 
Red  Cross  dogs,  sentinels,  and  dispatch 
dogs.  The  last  two  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  sentinel  dogs  go  into  advance 
posts  with  their  masters  and  are  trained 
to  give  the  alarm,  by  a  low  growl,  at 
the  approach  of  any  other  person.  The 
dispatch  dogs  are  used  for  sending  or- 
ders. They  are  real  soldiers,  too.  They 
share  all  the  dangers  of  life  at  the  front 
and  they  share,  too,  the  "wooden  cross" 
or  military  honors. 


DWIGHT  WILLIAMS  AND  HIS  PRIZE  PIG  AT 

LEFT.  BELOW,  GEORGE  M'BROOM  AND  PIG 

AT   M'LOUTH  PIG   SHOW.  GEORGE  HOLDS 

RIBBON  JUST  AWARDED 


Patriotic  Pig  Club  Show 


Genuine 
Home  Comfort^ 


KANSAS  FARMER 


October  12,  1918 


IN  your  new  Home  or  when 
remodeling  and  modernizing 
your  present  residence,  pro- 
vide for  one  of  the  material 
comforts  of  life — 

'Standard" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

If  you  have  running  water,  you 
should  install  these  modern  conven- 
iences—Bath Tub,  Lavatory,  Kitchen 
Sink  and  Laundry  Trays.  AH  these 
splendid  fixtures  made  by  the  house 
of  experience  are  genuine  home  com- 
forts. They  add  to  the  joy  of  living. 

Consult  your  contracting  plumber. 
Ask  about  'Standard"  Fixtures,  which 
represent  highest  quality,  long  manu- 
facturing experience  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  styles  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. The  green  and  gold  label 
on  each  'Standard"  fix- 
ture insures  sat* 
isfaction.  Write 

for  a  free  copy  ■pc*andard' 

tures  for  the  —  ft"heH°rL- 
Home." 

Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.' 

Department  211 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Cheapest WayTfc 


Pull  Stumps 


Send  No  Money  ■ 

Try  Kirstin  30 1 
daysFREEonyourl 
own  stumps— 6  monthsM 
topay.  If  not  convinced! 
turn  it.  Money  refunded. 

k~ 

(Weighs  lees— costs  less.  Greater  power,  speed 
J  and  strength.  Lasts  longer.  A  few  pounds  pull  ■ 
I  on  handle  exerts  tons  on  stump.  Free  Book  I 
gives  full  details.  Shows  One-Man  and.  Horse" 
models.  A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY! 
3 1  SI  Lad  Street.  CSChNABA.  MICH,  m  m  ■  m 


Virsting^-g 


I 

Stump  Poller  | 


E gives  nil 
Power  e 


THE  SELF-OILING  WiHO^ILL 

fcas  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_replaee,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlie 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil  ^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
beeps  out  dust  and! 
rain. The  SplashOilingS 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


849-00  Sweep  Feed  I  *4Q.oo  Galranlzed 
L  L      Grinder       I  9  L  0  Steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  yoa  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

6 1 0  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regular  Piping: 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 

24  years  on  the  market.  Last 
longer.  Use  less  fuel.  Easy  to 
install.     Send  for  full  catalog  and 

BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS 

824  VV.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


j  MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM  i 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


Faulty  Lubrication 


HE  life  of  an  internal  combustion 
engine  is  at  the  mercy  of  lubri- 
cation. The  shortage  of  steel  and 
labor  is  adding  to  the  cost  of  trac- 
tors and  repair  work  of  all  kinds.  This 
is  an  added  reason  for  practicing  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  operation. 

"The  man  who  buys  his  first  tractor, 
automobile  or  gas  engine,  should  make 
the  lubrication  of  his  motor  a  subject 
of  special  study,"  says  a  writer  in  Amer- 
ican Thresherman  and  Farm  Power. 
"The  ravages  of  friction  will  quickly  de- 
stroy, unless  all  moving  parts  are  pro- 
tected by  a  clinging  film  or  cushion  of 
good  oil.  He  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
'just  oil'  but  should  use  the  utmost  care 
in  selecting  his  lubricants.  And  once  he 
has  made  this  selection,  he  should  never 
mix  one  grade  of  oil  with  another. 

"A  temperature  of  more  than  1200 
degrees  is  often  developed  in  the  cylin- 
ders and  unless  the  motor  oil  be  uni- 
form and  of  the  highest  grade  so  as  to 
function  properly  under  extreme  heat, 
dry  cylinders  will  result,  which  means 
that  they  will  become  scored  and  worn. 
Besides  wearing  out  the  engine,  this 
causes  two  other  serious  conditions,  viz: 
loss  of  power  and  waste  of  fuel. 

"The  best  oil  is,  therefore,  one  that 
will  perform  its  function  and  then  mix 
with  the  fuel  and  be  entirely  burned 
up.  No  residue  must  be  left;  no  fric- 
tion permitted. 

''Many  motor  owners  have  the  idea 
that  too  much  oil  cannot  be  used.  This 
is  not  a  fact.  The  sump  or  reservoir 
of  a  motor  should  not  be  filled  above 
its  correct  level.  If  too  much  oil  is  used, 
more  will  be  drawn  into  the  firing 
chamber  than  can  be  used  and  burned 
and  a  carbon-forming  paste  will  result. 

"This  is  especially  true  of  tractors,  for 
these  motors  are  continually  taking  in 
dirty,  gritty  air,  and  these  substances 
mix  with  this  paste,  causing  a  destruc- 
tive wear  on  pistons,  piston  rings  and 
cylinder  walls. 

''If  the  splash  system  is  used,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  drain  the  oil  out  of 
tractor  crank  cases  at  least  once  a  week 
and  replace  it  with  new  oil.  Some 
authorities  recommend  the  changing  of 
oil  every  three  days.  In  either  case 
kerosene  should  be  put  in  and  the  engine 
allowed  to  run  a  few  minutes  to  wash 
out  gum  and  grit,  then  draw  out  the 
kerosene  and  refill  with  new  oil.  Be 
sure  that  your  filling  funnel  is  abso- 
lutely clean  and  free  from  sand,  dirt  and 
other  substances. 

"The  changing  of  oil  in  an  automobile 
need  not  be  done  as  often,  but  remem- 
ber that  new  oil  and  clean  motor  sur- 
faces are  cheaper  than  a  new  motor  or 
even  repair  bills.  The  best  oil,  changed 
often,  is  economy. 

"The  farmer  has  always  been  subject 
to  more  or  less  criticism  for  the  treat- 
ment he  gives  his  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. Some  of  this  criticism  is  just, 
some  is  not.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  waste  in 
farm  machinery  that  must  be  avoided 
in  the  future.  And  correct  lubrication 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  give  ma- 
chinery longer  life  and  to  make  it  give 
more  productive  power  while  it  is  in 

Use. 

"The  sooner  the  farmer  recognizes  this 
truth,  the  sooner  his  annual  profits  will 
increase." 


Waning  Horsepower  in  France 

After  the  present  harvest  is  gathered, 
French  farms  are  to  be  almost  stripped 
of  horses  suitable  for  military  purposes. 
The  requisitioning  of  horses  has  already 
caused  farmers  a  great  deal  of  hardship, 
and  although  this  measure  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  army,  it  is  being  done  with 
the  greatest  consideration  possible. 

Farmers  possessing  only  one  horse  are 
not  to  be  deprived  of  their  animals. 
Requisitioning  committees  have  been  in- 
structed also  to  take  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  animals  of  others,  and 
most  of  the  horses  selected  are  not  to 
be  removed  from  farms  until  after  the 
crops  are  gathered. 

The  rapidly  decreasing  animal  power 
of  France  will  demand  still  greater 
human  efforts  of  the  war-weary  popu- 
lations, and  especially  of  the  women  and 


crippled  men  who  are  now  operating 
most  of  the  farms.  Such  conditions  em- 
phasize the  need  for  throwing  the  full 
military  and  agricultural  strength  of 
America  into  the  war  to  win  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


Water  System  for  Farm  Homes 

No  convenience  adds  more  to  the  com- 
fort and  well  being  of  the  family  on  the 
farm  than  a  good  system  of  running 
water.  Many  farmers  feel  the  need  of 
a  water  system  and  realize  its  value, 
but  think  that  it  is  too  expensive.  They 
are  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
successful  and  practical  water  system 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  It  need  not  be  elaborate.  Such 
a  system  was  worked  out  by  the  engi- 
neering division  of  our  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station.  A  card  of  inquiry  will 
bring  full  information. 

Pays  to  House  Machinery 

Even  though  building  cost  is  high,  the 
price  of  machinery  makes  a  machine 
shed  imperative.  Rust  and  weather  put 
more  machinery  out  of  commission  than 
service.  The  life  of  any  machine,  even 
though  it  be  made  wholly  of  steel,  will 
be  materially  lengthened  by  protection 
from  weather.  Bright  parts  should  be 
given  a  coat  of  grease  before  the  ma- 
chine is  stored  away  for  the  winter. 
New  paint  should  be  applied  to  places 
where  the  paint  has  scaled  off.  Care- 
ful housing  of  machinery,  followed  by 
careful  repairing  before  the  working 
season,  will  pay  big  profits. 

Sunday  Saving  of  Gasoline 

Public  opinion  proved  all-potent  in 
seeing  that  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  that  pleas- 
tvre  driving  of  automobiles  be  discontin- 
ued on  Sundays,  was  generally  heeded. 

In  several  cities  the  boys  made  life 
miserable  for  motorists  who  failed  in 
their  duty.  In  some  instances,  where 
automobilists  ignored  the  request  and 
displayed  flags  on  their  machines,  these 
emblems  were  removed,  with  the  con- 
tention that  anyone  who  so  failed  in 
their  patriotic  duty  had  no  right  to  dis- 
play the  flag. 

In  many  places  the  police  took  a  hand 
by  requiring  all  motorists  to  explain 
their  purpose  for  using  cars  on  Sunday. 
The  newspapers  led  public  opinion  by  the 
manner  with  which,  without  exception, 
they  criticized  those  who  used  their  cars. 


Machinery  Helps  Make  Fuel 

Wood  can  be  made  into  fuel  much 
more  cheaply  and  quickly  by  machinery 
than  by  hand.  Officials  of  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  estimate  that  a  three-man 
crew  will  cut  ten  cords,  a  day  with  an 
outfit  consisting  of  a  gasoline  engine  of 
six  or  eight  horsepower,  costing  $275  to 
$300,  and  a  26-inch  saw  with  its  frame, 
costing  $75. 

If  a  double-action  500-pound  splitter 
(cost  $300)  is  added  to  this  equipment, 
a  four-man  crew  will  average  twelve  to 
fifteen  cords  a  day  sawed  into  1  (3-inch 
stove  lengths  and  split  ready  for  use. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  cords 
a  man  in  a  day.  while  by  hand  labor 
one  to  two  cords  cut  into  four-foot 
lengths  is  the  average.  A  circular  on 
working  up  wood  for  fuel  can  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 


The  State  Council  of  Defense  of  New 
York,  owns  forty  tractors  and  the  nec- 
essary plows  and  other  equipment.  The 
tractors  are  loaned  to  county  farm  bu- 
reaus, or  county  defense  committees. 
The  State  Council  has  a  local  represen- 
tative in  each  county  who  approves  all 
contracts. 


Buying  Liberty  Bonds  puts  "U''  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


Your  money  should  not  be  neutral; 
enlist  it  in  the  Fourth  Loan. 


With 

Concrete 

You  build  once  Only 
-Think  of  That! 

<I  Fireproof,  rot- 
proof,  ratproof, 
cycloneproof — no 
painting,  no  expen- 
sive  upkeep,  no 
insurance  on  the 
building— perma- 
nent. 

C|  We  must  stop 
waste— waste  of 
money,  waste  of  la- 
bor, waste  of  trans- 
portation. We  can 
do  it  with  concrete. 

The  bulk  of  ma- 
terials required 
can  usually  be  ob- 
tained on  the  farm 
or  near  by.  Home 
labor  can  do  the  work. 

<IGranaries,silos, 

fruit  and  vegetable 
storage  cellars, 
corncribs,  milk,  hog 
and  poultry  houses, 
hotbeds,  cisterns,  feed- 
ing and  watering 
troughs  or  tanks, 
barns,  all  kinds  of 
floors  and  pavements 
—  any  necesssary 
building  or  improve- 
ment you  can  think  of 
—is  most  economically 
made  with  concrete, 
for  with  concrete  you 
build  once  only. 

Cold  weather  need 
not  stop  you. 

Write  for  Bulletin  115,  which 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  do 
with  concrete  in  your  spare 
hours  this  fall  and  winter. 

Portland  Cement 
association 

Offices  at 

Atlanta      Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 

Chicago     Milwaukee  Salt  Lake  City 

Dallas        Minneapolis  San  Francisco 

Denver      New  York  Seattle 

Detroit      Parkersburg  Washington 
Indianapolis 
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WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

U9UCD  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


October  12,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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BIG,  NEW 


ATLAS  OF  THE  WAR 


GIVEN  FREE  WITH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  NOTICE  CAREFULLY  AND  SEND  US  YOUR  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

PROMPTLY 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  War  Industries  Board  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  ordered  that  we 

"DISCONTINUE  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  ARREAS  OVER  FIVE 
MONTHS  ON  NOVEMBER  2,  1918" 

Kansas  Farmer  will  obey  this  order  promptly  on  November  2 


IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  IN  ARREARS,  RENEW  TODAY  IN  ORDER  TO  HAVE  YOUR  PAPER  CONTINUE 

WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION 


BIG  SPECIAL  OFFER 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WAR  has  gained  praise  from  all  who  have  secured  one.    It  contains 


1.  War  Maps  of  every  Battle  Front,  in  colors. 

2.  Large  size  Map  of  Western  Battle  Front.  / 

3.  Pictures  illustrating  new  devices  and  instruments  of  war. 

4.  Many  pages  of  interesting  reading  about  the  war. 


5.  An  immense  fund  of  data  showing  the  resources  of  the 

different  warring  countries. 

6.  President  Wilson's  address  calling  for  action,  April  2,  1917. 

7.  Causes  and  progress  of  the  war. 

8.  Statistics  of  populations  of  countries  and  cities  of  the  world. 


IT  IS  A  BOOK  YOU  WILL  WANT  ALL  YOUR  LIFE 


If  your  paper  is  stamped  with  an  expiration  mark,  we 
will  be  compelled  to  stop  it  November  2  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  above  order,  unless  you  renew. 

Do  not  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  get  this  fine  Atlas 
FREE.  We  can  make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  a  large 
and  fortunate  purchase  we  made  of  these  Atlases  in  order  to 
supply  our  subscribers.  We  can  sell  the  Atlases  separately 
at  twenty-five  cents  each. 


OUR  $1.00  OFFER  —  ONE  YEAR 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  credit  your  subscription  one 
year  and  send  you  one  of  the  War  Atlases  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  and  PREPAID. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas:   

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  one  year,  and  your  War  Atlas. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
beat  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

{pieman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  do  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Years  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  ean'f  supply, 
address  our  nearest  ojjtee 
for  Catalog  No.  22 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wkhtta.        St.  Pxul.  Toledo, 
Dell—.  Chicago. 
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SWEENEY 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
WTO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $300 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  auto  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambulance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  running  tractors — thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
— be  one.  Write  today  for 

Rio*  Cmaa  CatalACV  of  the  Sweeney  Ante  and 
D,6  rree  VaiaiOg  Tractor  School-tho  great- 
est in  the  world.  Yoa  learn  everything  there  la  to  know 
about  driving:  and  repairing;  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  Yon  do  ail  this  work  yourself  under  best  in- 
struction. Yoa  are  practical  and  qualified  to  fill  any  high 
salaried  position.  Thousands  of  my  graduates  now 
making-  big;  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  poa- 
bring-  it.  K.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 
iWEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
'  o7 1  Union  Station  Plaza 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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Clean  Alfalfa 
Sm>l?IGHT 


SIMPLEX 
MILLS 

Clean  and  Grade  Alfalfa.  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye, 
Barley,  Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Clover,  Timothy, 
Grasses,  Flax,  etc,  -  _  _  _  _ 

Free  Trial  MU^*29= 

—  no  money  down  —  try  it  30  days.  If  " 
it  does  not  do  better  work  than  any 
other  mill  yoa  ever  saw  at  any  price 
ship  it  back  and  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways. 
Write  for  description  and  prices, 

SIMPLEX  SPREADER  MFG.  CO. 

23A3  Traders  Building. 
Kansas  CHy.    •     Missouri.    ^_40t066  Bu. 
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PER.  HOUR 


Bo-San 

Ifldooj>^ 

MS^ Oomf 
Conven 


Comfortable,  Healthful, 
mvenient.  Have  a  eanitary, 
odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house,  in  any  room  or  in  a 
closet.  Be  ready  for  the  long, 
cold  winter.  Endorsed  by 
State  Boards  of  Health.  Ab- 
solutely Odorless.  Germs 
and  odor  are  killed  by  a  chemical 
process  in  water  in  the  container, 
which  yoa  empty  once  a  month  aa 
easy  as  ashes.  Absolutely  guaran- 
teed. SO.days-  trial.  Write  lor  full 
description  and  price. 

ROME  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
6810  61s  gfr.  Oelroil,  Mich. 


TRAPS 


Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

For  us.  "We  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
and  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Big  money  and,  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise.  Write  us*  for  particulars. 
DR.  J,  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Oconomovvoc,  Wisconsin 

ANDGUNS 

AT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Guns.Traps, 
Supplies,  etc,  AT  FACTORY  COST,  write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
E.  W.  BI6GS  &  CO..  133  Blggi  Building.   XANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  K 

,HUGK  PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  We 
furnish  stock  and  pay  yoa  $6.00  a  pair  and 
express  charges  for  all  yoa  raise.  Contract  and 
boob  "Fortunes  in  Hares/'lOc.  Nothing  free. 
.         NATIONAL  FOOD  &  FUR  ASSOCIATION 
WOtl.  242  MILWAUKEE.  WISC 

If  the  Germans  are  supermen  and  the 
final  strokes  of  the  eternal  powers,  then 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Yankee  boys 
who  cleaned  them  up? — Jewell  Repub- 
lican. 


America  must  literally  feed  the  world 
during  the  war  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  to  rebuild  the  world's  food  sup- 
plies when  victory  brings  peace. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Chopped  Alfalfa  for  Dairy  Cows 
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HOPPED  alfalfa  is  equal  to  bran 
in  a  dairy  cow  ration,  according 
to  the  tests  made  at  the  North 
Platte  Experimental  Substation 
of  Nebraska.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  to  see  whether  in  a  standard 
grain  mixture,  consisting  of  four  parts 
corn,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part  oil- 
meal,  chopped  alfalfa  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  bran  without  reducing  the 
milk  flow.  Two  tests  were  made.  The 
first  extended  from  December  1,  1916, 
to  January  30,  1917.  The  cows  were 
fed  thirty  pounds  of  silage  daily  and 
had  access  to  a  rack  containing  alfalfa 
hay.  The  second  test  began  March  1, 
1917,  and  ended  May  30.  In  this  sec- 
ond test  the  cows  were  fed  silage  and 
alfalfa  and  had  some  grass  toward  the 
end  of  the  period.  The  amount  of  the 
grain  mixture  fed  in  each  test  was  based 
on  the  milk  flow,  a  pound  of  the  grain, 
mixture  being  fed  for  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

Twelve  cows  were  used  in  each  test, 
being  selected  in  pairs.  Each  pair  was 
matched  as  closely  as  possible  in  breed, 
lactation  period,  previous  record,  milk 
flow,  percentage  of  fat,  and  other  fac- 
tors likely  to  affect  production.  One 
cow  from  each  pair  was  put  into  Group 
A  and  the  other  cow  into  Group  B.  The 
cows  in  Group  A  were  fed  a  grain  mix- 
ture consisting  of  four  parts  ground 
corn,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part  oil- 
meal  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the 
test.  The  cows  of  Group  B  were  fed  a 
similar  grain  mixture  with  the  exception 
that  chopped  alfalfa  was  substituted  for 
bran.  During  the  second  fifteen-day 
period  the  two  groups  were  exchanged. 
The  test  was  extended  through  four 
fifteen-day  periods,  the  groups  being  ex- 
changed at  the  end  of  each  fifteen-day 
period.  Thus  during  two  periods  the 
cows  of  Group  A  were  fed  the  bran  ra- 
tion and  two  periods  the  chopped  alfalfa 
ration.  The  cows  of  Group  B  were  fed 
in  a  similar  manner,  getting  the  alfalfa 
ration  while  those  of  Group  A  were  get- 
ting the  bran  ration. 

During  the  third  period  one  cow  in 
Group  A  while  getting  the  bran  mixture 
went  off  feed  for  a  few  days.  A  cow 
in  the  same  group  during  the  fourth 
period  being  fed  the  alfalfa  mixture  also 
dropped  in  production  for  a  few  days. 
As  one  cow  was  off  when  on  bran  and 
the  other  when  on  chopped  alfalfa,  the 
results  were  not  affected.  During  the 
second  test  a  cow  became  sick.  This 
cow  and  her  mate  were  taken  out  of 
the  test,  leaving  only  five  pairs  of  cows. 

In  the  circular  giving  the  results  it  is 
stated  that  the  six  cows  in  Group  A 
while  on  the  bran  mixture  during  two 
fifteen-day  periods  gave  3,972  pounds  of 
milk  containing  144.3  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  and  lost  thirty-two  pounds  in  weight. 
The  same  six  cows  while  on  the  alfalfa 
mixture  during  two  fifteen-day  periods 
gave  3,952  pounds  of  milk  containing 
138.7  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  gained 
223  pounds  in  weight. 

The  six  cows  of  Group  B  while  on  the 
bran  mixture  during  two  fifteen-day 
periods  gave  4,244  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 158.4  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and 
gained  128  pounds  in  weight.  This  same 
group  of  cows  while  on  the  alfalfa  mix- 
ture during  two  fifteen-day  periods  gave 
4,332  pounds  of  milk  containing  163.6 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  gained  one 
pound  in  weight. 

Bringing  together  the  results  from 
both  groups  we  find  that  the  twelve  cows 
while  eating  the  bran  mixture  during 
two  fifteen-day  periods  produced  8,216 
pounds  of  milk  containing  303  pounds 
of  butter  fat  and  gained  ninety-six 
pounds  in  weight.  The  same  twelve  cows 
while  on  the  alfalfa  mixture  during  sim- 
ilar periods  produced  8,284  pounds  of 
milk  containing  302.2  pounds  of  butter 
fat  and  gained  224  pounds  in  weight. 

In  the  second  test  the  five  cows  in 
Group  A,  while  on  the  ration  of  corn, 
bran,  and  oilmeal,  during  three  fifteen- 
day  periods,  gave  7,430  pounds  of  milk 
containing  250  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and 
lost  three  pounds  in  weight.  The  same 
five  cows  while  on  the  ration  of  corn, 
alfalfa,  and  oilmeal,  during  three  fifteen- 
day  periods  gave  7,147  pounds  of  milk 
containing  245  pounds  of  butter  fat  and 
lost  fifty-two  pounds  in  weight. 

The  five  cows  of  Group  B,  while  on 
the  ration  of  corn,  bran,  and  oilmeal, 
during  three  fifteen-day  periods  gave 
7,239  pounds  of  milk  containing  241 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  lost  125  pounds 
in  weight.  The  same  five  cows  while 
on  the  ration  of  corn,  alfalfa  and  oil 
meal  during  three  fifteen-day  periods 


gave  7,309  pounds  of  milk  containing  239 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  gained  sixty- 
eight  pounds  in  weight. 

Combining  the  results  from  the  two 
groups  we  find  that  the  ten  cows  while 
being  fed  bran  with  corn  and  oilmeal 
during  three  fifteen-day  periods  gave 
14,669  pounds  of  milk  containing  491 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  lost  128  pounds 
in  weight.  The  same  ten  cows  while 
being  fed  alfalfa  with  corn  and  oilmeal 
during  three  fifteen-day  periods  gave 
14,456  pounds  of  milk  containing  484 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  gained  sixteen 
pounds  in  weight. 

Combining  the  two  tests,  it  appears 
that  twenty-two  cows  while  being  fed 
a  forage  ration  of  silage  and  alfalfa  hay, 
and  a  grain  ration  of  four  parts  ground 
corn,  two  parts  bran  and  one  part  oil- 
meal during  an  average  period  of  sev- 
enty-five days,  gave  22,886  pounds  of 
milk  containing  794  pounds  of  butter  fat 
and  lost  thirty-two  pounds  in  weight. 
The  same  cows  during  the  similar  period 
and  under  similar  conditions,  and  fed  the 
same  ration  excepting  that  chopped  al- 
falfa replaced  bran  in  the  grain  ration, 
gave  22,741  pounds  of  milk  containing 
786  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  gained  240 
pounds  in  weight. 

During  these  tests  with  twelve  cows 
for  two  months  and  ten  cows  for  three 
months,  chopped  alfalfa  was  substituted 
for  bran  in  the  standard  dairy  grain  ra- 
tion of  four  parts  ground  corn,  two  parts 
bran  and  one  part  oil  meal  without  any 
appreciable  unfavorable  effect.  The 
slight  decrease  of  145  pounds  in  milk 
and  7.5  pounds  in  butter  fat  production 
while  the  alfalfa  was  being  eaten  was 
more  than  overcome  by  the  gain  of  272 
pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  cows.  It  is 
evident  that  in  these  tests  alfalfa  was 
fully  equal  to  bran.  If  these  results  are 
the  same  as  are  found  in  general  prac- 
tice, then  alfalfa  fed  in  this  manner  has 
the  same  fe'eding  value  as  bran. 


Professor  Eckles  to  Minnesota 

Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles,  who  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  more  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  dairy  department  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  has  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  with  the  Min- 
nesota college.  It  is  rather  unusual  for 
agricultural  college  men  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  an  important  department  of  an 
institution  for  scr  long  a  period.  Pro- 
fessor Eckles  has  given  practically  fif- 
teen years  to  the  job  of  building  up  a 
first  class  dairy  herd  at  the  Missouri 
institution.  A  dairy  herd  such  as  that 
now  owned  by  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  cannot  be  built  up  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  It  is  to  Professor 
Eckles'  credji  that  his  interest  in  the 
task  has  held  him  all  these  years.  He 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  dairy 
leaders  of  the  country.  He  takes  the 
place  in  the  Minnesota  college  of  H.  H. 
Kildee,  who  goes  to  head  the  animal 
husbandry  work  at  Iowa  State  College. 

Larger  Milk  Demand  Follows 
Prohibition 

Increased  demand  for  milk  following 
curtailment  of  brewing  in  the  United 
States  is  a  probable  development  in  the 
nation's  food  situation  during  the  com- 
ing year.  In  a  recent  conference  with 
Food  Administration  officials  at  Wash- 
ington, R.  C.  Reed,  secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
presented  facts  of  unusual  interest  to 
all  dairymen.  Since  last  May  when  De- 
troit became  dry,  consumption  of  milk, 
according  to  Mr.  Reed,  increased  20  per 
cent  and  of  buttermilk  about  50  per 
cent.  To  satisfy  this  sudden  demand,  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  in  milk  from 
greater  distances  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  utilize  the  supply  formerly  made 
into  cheese. 

Not  only  has  consumption  of  milk  in- 
creased in  private  homes,  but  many 
saloons  have  been  converted  into  lunch 
rooms  and  ice  cream  parlors.  These  es- 
tablishments have  become  new  outlets 
for  milk  and  its  numerous  products.  The 
large  increase  in  buttermilk  consumption 
is  explained  by  its  mild  acidity,  which 
seems  to  allay  the  alcoholic  craving. 

While  the  Detroit  percentages  should 
not  be  considered  an  exact  index  to  fu- 
ture conditions  in  other  cities,  they  em- 
phasize the  present  importance  of  dairy 
products  in  the  world  food  program. 
Curtailment  in  the  supply  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  similar  drinks  may  be 
expected  to  stimulate  demand  for  milk 
to  a  very  material  degree. 
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Co.—  The  Fastest  Growing 
Fur  House  In  America". 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Over  300,000  satisfied  shippers 
send  ns  all  their  furs.  Try  as. 
rniT  Fn*  Price  List, 
f  ftpp  Trappers'  Guide, 
I  5  I  la  1_  Game  Lawa.  Cata- 
log and  particulars  of  our 
$300.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
only.  All  sent  FREE.  Write 
today — a  postal  card  will  do. 


HILLBROS.FURCO.I!??^!^. 


Trappers] 

Supply  Bargains! 

Send  at  once  for  Funsten 
3-in-l  Book,  FREE,  Game  Laws, 
Trappers'  Guide,  Supply  Catalog,  list- 
ing lowest  prices  on  traps,  market 
reports,  guns,  smokers,  etc.  A  postal 
brings  it. 

Every  indication  points  to  bigger 
—        money  to  trappers  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Fursarethe 
rage,  many  trappers  have  been 

drafted— greater  opportunity  tor  you. 
Write  for  this  book  and  For  Price  last. 


FU 
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217  Funsten  Bldg. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  8, 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  In. 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  th"  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certifv  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  ton- 
current  Resolution  No.  18.  "ow  °"Tf'le  m 
my  office.  J.  T.  BU»  kiin , 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  Mate. 

CASH  BAGS 

non't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
°hip  to ,  u».  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.  Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MTLL8 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Poultry  Hints  for  October 


EGIN"  now  to  get  things  in  snug 
condition  for  the  winter.  Be 
careful  that  young  stock  is  not 
taken  from  airy  coops  and  shut 
into  winter  quarters  that  are  warm  and 
tight.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  but  no  draughts.  Do  not  have  to6 
many  windows,  as  they  make  the  houses 
hot  during  the  day  and  cold  at  night. 
Remember  the  birds  have  on  their  new 
coats  and  are  not  in  need  of  so  much 
warmth.  Damp  and  wet  are  far  worse 
for  fowls  than  cold,  and  hens  are  often 
ljept  from  laying  on  account  of  poor 
nouses.  This  time  of  the  year  a  change 
to  damp  and  cold  will  often  give  colds 
that  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  case  of  roup 
during  the  winter.  Keep  the  house  clean, 
warm  and  dry,  disinfect  often,  and  much 
will  be  done  to  prevent  disease.  Warm 
and  dry  quarters  are  necessary  for  the 
birds  that  are  not  through  with  moult. 

Do  not  keep  the  cockerels  intended  for 
market  too  long;  the  price  is  going  down 
as  it  nears  November,  and  the  turkey 
has  the  right  of  way. 

The  cockerels  to  be  sold  for  breeding 
purposes  are  being  culled  rapidly.  Get 
the  orders  in  early. 

If  a  number  of  cockerels  are  on  hand 
and  fight  a  great  deal,  put  an  old  cock 
in  with  them.  He  will  settle  the  scraps 
and  be  proud  of  his  job. 

Be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  poul- 
try. Pick  them  up  occasionally.  They 
will  lay  better  if  treated  in  a  sociable 
manner. 

If  one  has  a  mongrel  flock,  why  not 
select  the  best  of  the  females  and  pur- 
chase a  strong,  vigorous,  pure-bred  male 
to  mate  with  them? 

Some  of  the  best  birds  that  will  be 
shown  at  the  shows  this  season  have 
been  raised  on  the  farm.  The  farmer 
can  let  them  have  free  range  and  a  vari- 
ety of  food,  both  of  which  are  valuable 
in  the  production  of  shape  and  color. 

Early-hatched  pullets,  or  yearling  hens 
that  have  moulted  in  season ;  airy  houses 
without  too  many  glass  windows  and  no 
draughts;  plenty  of  litter  to  keep  the 
fowls  busy  scratching;  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  air;  clean  water,  shell  and  grit; 
and  all  this  mixed  well  with  a  whole  lot 
of  human  kindness  is  a  simple  recipe  for 
getting  eggs  this  winter. 

Bank  the  houses  to  keep  them  free 
from  draughts  and  keep  enough  litter 
on  the  floor  to  keep  their  feet  warm  and 
to  give  them  plenty  of  exercise  scratch- 
ing for  their  morning  feed.  The  circu- 
lation of  blood  is  very  active  through  a 
hen's  foot,  and  she  cannot  make  her 
food  into  eggs  if  it  takes  too  much  of 
it  to  keep  her  feet  warm. — Mrs.  G.  W. 
Randlett  in  North  Dakota  Institute 
Monthly. 

Handle  Poultry  with  Care 

The  Food  Administration  wishes  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  tying  the  legs 
of  poultry  together  when  bringing  to 
market.  _  To  tie  a  bunch  of  hens  to- 
gether with  twine  or  baling  wire  is  not 
only  a  cruel  but  a  wasteful  practice. 
In  some  cases  the  birds  are  badly  in- 
jured. Sometimes  their  legs  are  broken. 
Even  if  the  practice  did  not  result  in 
serious  injuries,  the  rough  handling 
bruises  the  flesh,  thus  reducing  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  the  dressed  fowl  and 
causing  the  poultry  to  sell  for  less 
money.  The  practice  is  not  only  inhu- 
mane, but  it  is  a  willful  waste  of  food. 

Save  the  Feed 

Heavy  feeding  of  poultry  about  to  be 
marketed  is  wasteful.  Feed  given  to 
poultry  closely  confined  in  crates  should 
not  exceed  one  ounce  of  grain  or  other 
dry  feed  for  every  two  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Persons  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  feed  fowls  heavily  just  before  mar- 
keting, in  the  hope  of  receiving  poultry 
prices  for  the  feed  contained  in  the  birds' 
crops.  But  in  actual  practice  this  is  a 
loss  both  in  money  and  food.  Birds  fre- 
quently die  in  farmers'  wagons,  but 
more  often  shortly  after  they  are  deliv- 
ered. In  either  case  a  loss  is  sustained 
which  is  ultimately  reflected  back  to 
producers. 

Poultry  in  crates  is  unable  to  exer- 
cise.  More  than  that,  the  watering  cups 


are  seldom  adequate  for  all  the  fowls  in 
the  crate,  either  from  lack  of  attention, 
evaporation,  losses  from  spilling,  or  sev- 
eral of  these  causes  combined. 

Feed  consequently  cakes  in  the  over- 
full crops,  causing  sickness  and  death. 
In  warm  weather  heavy  feeding  also  re- 
sults in  overheating  anil  is  another  cause 
of  mortality. 

It  is  better  to  give  more  water  and 
less  feed  to  poultry  just  before  market- 
ing. Experienced  poultry  handlers  have 
recognized  the  soundness  of  this  sugges- 
tion and  during  hot  weather  give  their 
fowls  an  abundance  of  clean  water  but 
a  mere  maintenance  ration.  This  prac- 
tice has  greatly  reduced  losses  in  hand- 
ling live  poultry. 

Some  Poultry  Truths 

Various  bulletins  on  poultry  keeping 
are  coming  in  from  many  sources,  state 
and  national.  They  offer  excellent  ad- 
vice touching  breeding,  feeding  and 
housing.  They  offer  growing  and  lay- 
ing rations  that  have  been  tested  and 
every  poultry  keeper  should  adopt  one 
of  them.  In  addition  to  advice  touching 
sound  poultry  practices  there  are  numer- 
ous appeals  addressed  to  the  patriotism 
of  poultry  keepers.  But  there  is  one 
appeal  which  every  person  must  heed — 
the  appeal  of  intelligent  experience.  And 
the  first  and  controlling  maxim  is  that 
the  value  of  poultry  products  must  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  feed  and  other 
maintaining  costs.  If  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts are  not  worth  more  than  the  feed 
and  time  consumed,  the  operation  is 
wasteful  of  both  grain  and  time  and  no 
patriotism  would  approve  of  wasteful- 
ness in  the  poultry  yard,  for  wasteful- 
ness there  is  just  as  blameworthy  as 
wastefulness  in  the  kitchen.  The  basic 
fact  of  poultry  keeping  is  this:  Every 
mature  fowl  will  consume  six  pounds  of 
feed  monthly.  This  amount  of  feed  in 
proper  balance  is  required.  The  hen  de- 
mands this  regardless  of  cost.  As  the 
retail  price  of  this  feed  is  now  6  cents 
the  poultry  keeper  who  has  to  buy  every- 
thing faces  a  monthly  fixed  cost  of  30 
cents  per  hen.  By  buying  in  larger 
quantities  the  feed  cost  may  be  brought 
down  a  little. 

The  next  fact  is  indeterminable:  The 
number  of  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in  any 
month.  A  perfect  score  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected and  twelve  eggs  per  hen  per 
month  would  be  satisfactory  production, 
and  much  above  the  average.  A  hen's 
twelve  eggs  will  not  pay  for  the  feed 
she  will  consume  in  a  month  and  give 
a  profit.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
is  that  prices  are  too  low  for  current 
feed  costs. 

As  under  present  conditions  a  single 
loafing  hen  will  consume  the  monthly 
profit  of  eleven  others,  it  behooves  the 
poultry  keeper  to  exercise  unusual  care 
in  culling.  All  two-year-old  hens  should 
be  disposed  of.  They  would  not  lay 
enough  eggs  to  pay  for  their  feed.  Only 
the  best  yearlings  should  be  carried  over. 
In  deciding  which  are  the  best  do  not 
be  deceived  by  appearances.  The  good 
dresser  is  probably  a  slacker.  Faded 
coats  and  legs  are  generally  the  result 
of  heavy  laying. 

The  rules  for  culling  pullets  are  dif- 
ferent. All  undersized,  and  maldeveloped 
ones,  should  be  excluded  as  soon  as  de- 
tected. The  late  hatched  pullets  present 
a  special  problem.  As  they  will  not  lay 
before  the  middle  of  February,  the 
chances  for  making  a  profit  with  them 
are  very  slim. — American  Fruit  Grower. 

German  Poultry  Regulations 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1918  crop 
year  the  Prussian  state  office  for  food- 
stuffs and  eggs  ordered  that  poultry 
keepers  must  deliver  to  the  government 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs  for  each 
hen  kept.  In  many  districts,  however, 
the  miniimim  compulsory  delivery  was 
raised  to  fifty  eggs.  More  lately  the 
state  office  has  ruled  that  one  hen  is  to 
be  allowed  free  for  each  member  of  the 
household,  prisoners  of  war  not  included. 

Regulations  of  this  kind  are  typical 
of  the  detailed  supervision  which  Ger- 
-many  has  assumed  over  her  people.  The 
logical  answer  from  American  poultry- 


Start  Your 
Moulted 

Hens  to  Laying 


THE  world  is  calling  for  more  poultry  and 
more  eggs.  Everybody  must  speed  up — 
it's  a  patriotic  duty.  Now's  the  time  to  get 
ready  for  regular  fall  and  winter  laying. 


Dr.  HESS 

Stock  Tonic 

Keeps  Hogg  Healthy 
Drives  Out  the  Worms 


Will  start  your  pullets  and  moulted 
bens  to  laying  promptly 

Remember,  going  through  the  moult 
is  like  going  through  a  long  spell  of 
sickness.  The  egg  organs  become 
dormant,  but  why  let  nature  bide  its 
own  time  to  revive  the  egg  organs? 
Feed  a  tonic. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Nux 
Vomica  and  Quassia — tonics  that  promote  diges- 
tion, that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs.  It 
has  Iron  for  the  blood,  and  internal  antiseptics. 
This  combination  will  keep  your  whole  flock  healthy 
and  start  your  pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying. 

IMPORTANT:  If  your  hens  are  not  yet  over  the 
moult,  supply  them  with  Pan-a-ce-a  daily  to  give  them 
strength  and  vitality  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and 
grow  new  feathers.  Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according 
to  the  size  of  your  flock — a  penny's  worth  for  each  hen 
to  start  with.  There  is  a  package  for  all  sizes  of  flocks. 

You  have  no  chances  to  take.  The  dealer  in  your 
town  who  sells  Pan-a-ce-a  will  refund  your  money  if 
it  does  not  do  as  we  claim.  30c,  75c  and  $1.50  pack- 
ages ;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00 ;  100-lb.  drum,  $10.00.  Except 
in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


GetaWITTE 


KEROSENE  ENQENE 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— FACTORY  PRICES. 

Own  your  farm  or  shop  power  at 

lowest  cost.  Get  as  much  power  for  half  the 
price,  using  kerosene.  Choose  your  own  terms 
— Cash,  Payments,  or  No  Money  Down  as 
arranged  for.  Save  $15  to  $200  buying  direct — 
all  fully  explained  in  my  new  book — sent  FREE 
on  request.—  Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  Engines 

Stationary  —  Portable — Saw-Rig 


are  all  made  in  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  world  dealing  direct  with  user. 
My  Free  Factory  Book,  "How  To  Judge 
Engines",  tells  the  whole  story  —  tells  why  I 
can  make  a  better  engine  and  sell  it  for  less.  N< 
need  to  pay  higher  prices  than  I  ask  to  jret  the 
kind  of  an  engine  you  want,  or  accept  an  old  style' 
or  "back-number"  to  save  money.  Write 
for  my  new  illustrated  factory  book  and  see 
just  what  a  big  offer  I  am  able  to  make. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1604  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1601  Empire  Bldg.    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


men  is  an  abundant  production  of  eggs 
and  meat  to  demonstrate  the  results  of 
voluntary  action  under  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 


It  costs  from  45  to  50  cents  a  day  to 
feed  a  soldier.  I  takes  about  478,515,- 
000  pounds  of  beef  a  year  for  an  army 
of  three  million  men.  "Not  since  the 
army  has  been  in  France  has  a  single 
soldier  had  to  wait  a  minute  for  a  meal." 
— Pebshing. 


Why  Hens  Won't  Lay 

P.  J.  Kelly,  the  Minnesota  Poultry  Expert,  90 
Kelly  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  published  a 
book,  "The  Tale  of  a  Lazy  Hen."  It  tells  why  the 
hens  won't  lay  and  how  to  make  them  lay  every 
day.  Mr.  Kelly  will  mail  the  book  free  to  any- 
one who  will  write  him. 

PUIPtfEIIC   «  IP  It  t     Roup'  Co,ds-  Cankc'r> 

wniWHCIIO  OI V  K  ■  Bowel  Complaint, 
Limberneck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is  always 
GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  postpaid  with 
5-book  poultry  library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  415,  Omaha,  Neb. 


KANSAS 


FARMER 


October  12,  1918 


Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.09  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  dliplay 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking;  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.    McNutt,    Oxford.  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  OF 
high  quality,  one  cow  soon  to  freshen,  a 
young  bull  and  two  heifers,  priced  right. 
J.  W.  Marley,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS,  COON, 
opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs.  Setters,  point- 
ers, ferrets,  rabbits.  Catalog  10c.  Brown's 
Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Brock- 
way  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
cockerels  only.    G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
2  24  Tyler,  Topeka. 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  two  dollars  each.  Kate 
Skelley,  Delia,  Kansas. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  AND 
pullets,  fine  ones,  from  prize  winning  strain, 
$3  each.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jameson,  Anadarko, 
Okla.  

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  S.  C.  REDS.  HAVE 
for  immediate  sale  about  75.  Tompkins 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Few  fine  specimens 
of  Mahood  strain.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $5;  on  approval.  Samuel  H. 
Nite,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THE  COPES.  TOPEKA.  BUY  ALL  KINDS 
of  poultry.  They  are  prompt  and  reliable. 
Write  for  cash  offers. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
cure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  150  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elbing. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing GO  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on-shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans  se- 
curely boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel.   Crawford,  Colorado. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WIDOW  it  TEARS  OF  AGE  WANTS 
housework  on  a  farm.  Has  son  17  years  of 
age.  a  good  farm  hand.  Address  M.  L.  R., 
care  Kansas  Farmer. 


FEATHER  BEDS. 


NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS,  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  400,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

FARM  LANDS 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


TRACTORS. 


FOR  SALE — BIG  BULL  TRACTOR,  $500. 
H.  H.  Shultz,  Schuyler,  Neb. 


TANNING. 


LEATHER  TANNING  RECIPE  GUARAN- 
teed  to  tan,  $2.50.  R.  N.  Gilley,  Carlton, 
Texas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  JACOB  BEYER,  OF 
Gridley,  Liberty  Township,  Coffey  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1918, 
one  black  mare  colt,  white  spot  on  forehead. 
Valued  at  $95.  Geo.  Bruce,  County  Clerk, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  — BY  LOUIS  KAISER,  OF 
Park,  Payne  Township,  Gove  County,  on  the 
30th  day  of  August,  1918,  one  red  and  white 
cow,  medium  size,  no  marks  or  brands.  E. 
E.  Baker,  County  Clerk. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


Shawnee  County  Farm  Bargains  Near  Topeka 

200  Acres  $65 

160  Acres   $65 

Ten   years'   time   on  one-third   if  desired. 

Can  fit  you  out  in  size  farm  desired. 

J.  E.  THOMPSON  (The  Farmer  Land  Man) 
Route  15,  Tecumseh,  Kansas 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  saie  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
city  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,200  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
L.  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
203  Winfield  Avenne 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kama* 


 OTTAWA 


orrAWAj  KANS 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
.helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Can  All  Through  the  Year 


E  ARE  coining  more  and  more  to 
think  of  canning  as  a  part  of  the 
housewife's  work  which  extends 
over  the  entire  year,  rather  than 
as  a  task  to  be  finished  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall.  The  efficient  house- 
wife never  has  a  large  number  of  empty 
jars.  It  is  better  to  get  fewer  jars  and 
keep  them  filled.  As  some  of  the  early 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  used  the  jars 
can  be  refilled  with  the  fall  fruits  and 
the  fries  you  do  not  want  to  feed  until 
they  are  needed. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  to  put  into 
your  empty  jars,  use  windfall  apples. 
Apple  sauce,  apple  butter,  and  apple 
jelly  are  always  good  things  to  have  on 
hand.  If  you  find  your  sweet  potatoes 
are  not  going  to  keep  until  they  are  all 
used,  they  should  be  canned.  Carrots, 
turnips,  and  beets  may  also  be  canned 
very  nicely,  slicing  and  cooking  them 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  can- 
ning, and  sterilizing  one  and  one-half 
hours  in  the  hot  water  bath.  In  prepar- 
ing an  exhibit  of  different  canned  prod- 
ucts, there  is  nothing  more  attractive 
than  the  highly  colored  carrots  cut  in 
lengthwise  pieces  to  fit  the  jar,  and 
carefully  packed.  Can  pumpkins  and 
squashes  when  you  can  no  longer  keep 
them  fresh.  All  through  the  winter  veg- 
etables and  apples  that  would  not  other- 
wise keep  should  be  preserved  by  can- 
ning. 

When  butchering  time  comes,  some  of 
the  beef  and  pork  can  be  kept  fresh  by 
roasting,  oven-baking,  frying,  or  stew- 
ing and  then  canning.  And  in  the  spring 
when  the  young  rabbits  provide  tender, 
juicy  meat  at  no  cost,  some  of  them  may 
be  fried  or  roasted  and  put  into  the 
jars  emptied  during  the  winter,  to  be 
eaten  before  the  spring  fries  are  ready 
or  during  the  following  winter. 


Make  Jelly  as  Needed 

Everyone  knows  that  a  freshly  made 
jelly  is  more  delicious  than  one  which 
has  stood  some  time  and  so  the  wisest 
plan  seems  to  be  to  bottle  the  unsweet- 
ened fruit  juice  and  make  up  the  jelly 
in  small  quantities  as  needed. 

The  shortage  of  sugar  may  become  less 
acute,  but  if  it  does  not,  satisfactory 
jelly  may  be  obtained  with  corn  syrup 
or  honey. 

When  corn  syrup  alone  is  used  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  is  pronounced,  but 
the  texture  of  the  jelly,  though  firm  and 
steady,  is  not  delicate  and  tender. 

With  honey  alone  the  flavor  of  honey 
is  pronounced,  that  of  the  fruit  hidden, 
and  the  jelly  has  a  firm,  tender  texture. 

The  best  result  is  obtained  by  using 
a  combination  of  half  corn  syrup  and 
half  honey.  This  gives  a  jelly  which  is 
equal  in  texture  to  one  made  with  sugar. 
The  flavor  may  not  be  quite  so  delicate. 

If  the  strained  fruit  juice  is  thin,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  apple  juice,  it 
should  be  boiled  down  until  it  has  the 
consistency  of  cream. 

For  each  cup  of  juice,  measure  out 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  honey  or  syrup 
or  combination  of  both,  and  boil  the 
syrup  alone  as  long  as  possible  without 
scorching,  to  evaporate  the  water  pres- 
ent. If  sweetening  and  juice  are  boiled 
long  together  a  syrupy  jelly  is  apt  to 
be  produced. 

Have  the  fruit  juice  boiling  and  pour 
it  over  the  syrup  and  cook  until  the 
usual  tests  for  jelly  are  obtained. — 
Mar.torie  Shutt,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 

Home-Made  Products 

The  department  showing  home-made 
products  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  at 
Topeka  made  a  very  interesting  show- 
ing this  year.  The  exhibit  was  much 
larger  than  last  year,  and  was  almost 
strictly  along  conservation  lines.  Mrs. 
Robert  Copp,  of  Topeka,  was  in  charge 
of  this  department  and  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Leona  Williams. 

Home-dried  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
shown,  home-cured  herbs,  home-preserved 
and  cured  meats,  and  both  hard  and  soft 
soap.    One  coffee  substitute  shown  was 


made  from  rye,  okra,  and  sweet  potato; 
another  was  two-thirds  bran  and  one- 
third  cornmeal  mixed  with  dark  syrup, 
browned  in  the  oven  and  ground.  Sam- 
ples of  both  liquid  and  hard  yeasts  were 
shown,  as  well  as  home-made  hominy, 
home-made  lard,  and  cottage  cheese. 

Miss  Rena  Faubion,  the  Government 
cottage  cheese  expert  working  in  Kan- 
sas, gave  demonstrations  with  cottage 
cheese  in  this  booth  each  day  from  five 
to  six. 

In  the  dried  vegetable  exhibit  some, 
products  not  commonly  dried  were  toma- 
toes, horse  radish,  string  beans,  pump- 
kin and  squash. 

The  cake  of  hard  soap  winning  first 
prize  was  twenty  years  old.  It  was" a 
dark  yellow  in  color,  but  was  still  firm 
and  of  good  texture. 

The  largest  number  of  entries  made 
by  one  woman  were  those  of  Mrs.  George 
Kriepe,  of  Tecumseh,  who  won  a  number 
of  first  prizes  on  ham  and  soap  and  on 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Kill  the  Winter  Fly 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  fall  drive 
on  the  flies.  Every  fly  you  kill  now 
means  millions  less  next  summer.  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  United  States  Government 
expert,  estimates  that  each  winter  fly 
with  her  offspring  will  produce  5,598,- 
000,000  flies  from  April  15  to  Septem- 
ber 10.  Swatting  all  those  flies  next 
summer  will  keep  you  pretty  busy. 
Better  get  the  winter  fly  now. 


War  Savings  Song 

Sing  a  song  of  Thrift  Stamps, 

Sixteen  in  a  row, 
Take  them  to  an  agent, 

Add  fifteen  cents  or  so. 
Change  them  for  a  War  Stamp, 

And  for  your  loyalty 
You'll  get  a  crisp  $5  bill 

In  1923. 

— War  Savings  Stamps  Committee. 


Apple  Sauce  Cake 

2  cupfuls  apple  sauce,  unsweet- 
ened 

2  cupfuls  Orleans  molasses 
%  cupful  shortening 

2  tablespoonfuls  soda 

3  cupfuls  flour 

1  cupful  chopped  raisins  and 
citron 

1  teaspoonful  each  allspice,  nut- 
meg, and  cinnamon 
Simmer  together  the  apple  sauce  and 
molasses  until  dark  red  or  brown.  Let 
it  cool  and  add  shortening,  soda,  flour, 
floured  fruit,  and  spices.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
hours. 


No.  8146 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  In  sizes  6  tf 
14  years.  The  dress  is  cut  in  one  piece. 
No.  84(!8 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  one  size. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece.  No.  8444— 
Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  4) 
inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short  sleevet 
may  be  used. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Irrigation  Developments  in  Kansas 


JODIFICATION  of  existing  immi- 
gration laws  to  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  larger  supply  of  de- 
sirable labor. 
The  making  of  federal  farm  loans  more 
generally  available  for  irrigation  farm- 
ers. 

More  extensive  investigations  as  to 
methods  and  practices  in  irrigation  by 
pumping. 

Recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  ir- 
rigation farming  in  any  plan  for  giving 
returned  soldiers  land  opportunities  in 
Kansas. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  were  the 
feature  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Kansas  State  Irrigation  Congress  in 
Garden  City  last  week.  The  convention 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
farmers,  special  agricultural  workers, 
and  others.  The  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  Garden  City  high 
school  attended  some  of  the  sessions, 
and  made  an  exhibit  of  sorghums  grown 
in  connection  with  the  class  work. 

E.  E.  Frizell,  of  Larned,  state  farm 
labor  director,  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  congress  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Other  officers  elected  were  the 
following:  Vice  president,  Judge  Charles 
Fulton,  Hutchinson;  secretary,  J.  B. 
Marcellus,  Manhattan;  treasurer,  I.  L. 
Diesem,  Garden  City;  committee  on  con- 
stitution, J.  B.  Marcellus,  Manhattan; 
John  V.  Hepler,  Dodge  City;  J.  K.  Freed, 
Scott  City. 

Hutchinson  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  next  annual  congress.  The  date 
was  not  chosen. 

Emphasis  was  laid  at  the  meeting  on 
irrigation  farming  as  helpful  to  home 
and  community  building,  rather  than  ex- 
clusively as  a  business  proposition.  F. 
D.  Farrell,  dean  of  agriculture  in  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  gave  many 
facts  in  support  of  this  view. 

Irrigation  agriculture,  Dean  Farrell 
showed,  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  the  work  was  begun  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  1847.  The  total  area  of 
irrigated  crops  produced  annually  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country  he  esti- 
mated at  16,000,000  acres,  divided  into 
250,000  farms  in  fifteen  states.  The 
altitude  of  these  farms  ranges  from  200 
feet  below  sea  level  to  9,000  feet  above. 
The  population  of  the  irrigated  region 
is  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  agri- 
cultural population  in  the  world. 

Dean  Farrell  pointed  out  clearly  the 
difficulties  which  irrigators  encountered 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
solved.  He  characterized  irrigation 
farming  as  a  type  of  agriculture  which 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  build- 
ing homes  and  developing  good  citizens. 

In  Western  Kansas,  he  reminded  his 
audience,  much  of  the  irrigation  makes 
use  of  underground  water. 

"This  method,"  commented  the  speak- 
er, "has  some  important  advantages  over 
ordinary  methods.  In  the  irrigated  re- 
gions the  transmission  losses  of  water 
through  seepage  from  canals  range  from 
about  20  per  cent  to  as  high  as  50  per 
cent;  that  is,  this  large  percentage  of 
water  fails  to  reach  the  land  it  is  in- 
tended to  supply.  This  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  only  by  expensive  canal  con- 
struction. The  absence  of  this  necessity 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of 
eecuring  water  from  under  ground,  at  or 
near  the  point  of  use. 

"On  the  other  hand,  where  the  water 


supply  is  underground,  pumping  plants 
may  be  maintained.  These  frequently 
are  expensive,  and  their  successful  op- 
eration requires  special  skill.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  in  connection  with  irri- 
gation by  pumping,  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  underground  water  supply  is 
limited.  Costly  experience  in  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States,  notably 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  also  in 
Australia,  has  proved  that  underground 
water  supplies  may  be  exhausted  through 
the  multiplication  of  water  users  at  the 
surface.'' 

That  irrigation  farming  is  gradually 
covering  a  larger  area  in  Kansas,  was 
pointed  out  by  several  speakers.  The 
beginnings  of  irrigation,  both  from  river 
water  and  from  wells,  were  traced  by 
I.  L.  Diesem  of  Garden  City,  president 
of  the  congress  and  a  pioneer  irrigator 
in  Western  Kansas.  Mr.  Diesem  showed 
how  this  type  of  farming  had  long 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
state  and  was  gradually  being  extended 
from  the  immediate  region  in  which  it 
was  started.  Other  speakers  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  irrigation  farm- 
ing is  proving  a  success  in  a  much 
larger  area  in  Southwestern  Kansas  than 
had  been  thought  possible  a  few  years 
ago. 

Further  development  of  supplementary 
irrigation  in  the  bottom  lands  of  Cen- 
tral Kansas  to  help  in  the  short  drouth 
periods  was  predicted  by  Edward  C. 
Johnson,  dean  of  extension  in  the  agri- 
cultural college. 

"Much  water  is  available  from  the 
streams  and  larger  rivers,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  ''and  an  abundance  of  water 
can  be  secured  by  pumping  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  feet. 

"Several  very  profitable  irrigation 
plants  already  are  in  operation  in  Wash- 
ington County,  where  corn  is  the  chief 
crop  irrigated.  A  number  of  plants  are 
owned  by  farmers  around  Wichita, 
where  alfalfa  and  truck  crops  are  irri- 
gated, and  also  in  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  water  is  used  for  orchards. 

"Some  of  the  plants  in  Washington 
County  netted  their  owners  over  $8,000 
in  1918  on  forty  acres  or  less  of  corn. 
The  original  cost  of  these  plants  in  no 
case  exceeded  $2,000  and  they  irrigated 
from  thirty-five  to  ninety  acres  at  a 
cost  this  year  of  $3.10  to  $6.87  an  acre. 

"Irrigation  development  is  likely  to  be 
most  rapid  for  the  growing  of  alfalfa 
and  corn,  making  possible  profitable 
yields  every  year.  In  connection  with 
this  will  be  a  sound  development  of  hog 
raising,  dairying,  sheep  production,  and 
the  beef  feeding  industry.  Supplemen- 
tary irrigation  also  will  be  used  on 
truck  farms  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
larger  towns  and  already  is  so  used  On 
some  farms  around  Wichita,  Columbus, 
and  Topeka." 

This  irrigation  development  will  be 
progressive  and  not  in  the  form  of  a 
boom,  believes  Mr.  Johnson,  and  its  rate 
of  progress  will  depend  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  labor,  the  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  the  consequent  demand  for 
land. 

J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  placed  irrigation 
among  the  four  big  agricultural  accom- 
plishments of  Western  Kansas.  The 
other  three  which  he  named  are  sor- 
ghums, alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover.  He 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  diversi- 
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Two  Days'  Shorthorn  Sale 

OCTOBER  24  AND  25 
FORUM,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


PARK  E.  SALTER 
October  24 

Sells  fifty  head  of  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  Shorthorns  —  forty-five  fe- 
males, five  bulls. 

fifteen  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
and  rebred. 

Fifteen  head  in  the  offering  bred  to 
Imp.  Bapton  Corporal. 

For  catalogs  write 

PARK  E.  SALTER 

614  Fourth  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Wichita       -       -  Kansas 


J.  C.  ROBISON 
October  25 

Sells  fifty  head  of  Registered  Short- 
horns. A  great  number  have  calves 
at  foot  and  rebred. 

About  half  of  the  offering  bred  to 
Dale's  Renown  by  Avondale. 

For  catalogs  write 


J.  C.  ROBISON 
Towanda      -      -  Kansas 


ELJECTRIC  PLANTS  FDR  COUNTRY?  HOMES! 


Don't  Lose  Your  Religion 

Remember  when  the  old  grey  mule  used  to  balk,  and  you 
twisted  his  tail,  and  poured  hot  shot  in  his  ear,  and  you 
nearly  lost  all  your  religion  trying  to  get  him  started? 

Well,  don't  have  a  lighting  plant  that  acts  that  way. 

Install  a  Full  Automatic  Electric  Plant;  it  starts  and  stops  itself. 
You  don't  even  have  to  push  a  button. 

You  can  go  away  and  forget  it,  and  it  will  work  while  you  ar* 
gone.    Just  keep  it  supplied  with  gasoline,  oil  and  water. 

It  will  brilliantly  light  your  house,  barn,  yard  and  outbuildings,  pump  water 
for  house  and  stock,  run  electric  iron,  sewing  machine  and  fan,  run  your 
churn,  separator,  washing  machine,  milking  machine,  or  corn  cutter,  and 
do  all  of  this  better  and  for  less  cost  than  any  plant  in  the  world. 


Various  Sizes  and  Models 
$340  Upward 

In  buying  a  light  and  power  plant,  it  is 
essential  from  the  standpoints  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  to  have  the  right 
size.  The  Consolidated  Line  offers  a 
size  for  every  installation. 

Dealers — Is  any  one  selling  the  Con- 
solidated Line  in  your  territory?  If 
not,  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  for 
this  big  business  builder  and  money* 
maker. 


Write  for  "Information 
for  Practical  Men" 

UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,        Wichita,  Kansas 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 
chine itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  sep- 
erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
low  price  of  only  $38  and  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson.O.,  says: 
Wearegettingmorethan twice  the  cream 
we  were  before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
clean  and  runs  very  easy."  Why  not  get  B  folly 
guaranteed  New  Butterfly  separator  for  your.farm 
and  let  it  earn  its  own  cort  by  what  it  saves?  • 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  f  eatures- 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil,  self -draining  bowl, 
self-draining  milk  tank.easy  cleaningone  piece  aluminum  skim- 
ming device,  closed  drip  proof  bottom,  light  running  cut  steel  Bears,  oil 
bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  skimmingefficiencyanddurability.  Wegnre 

30  Days  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee 

against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship 
you  the  size  machine  you  need,  let  you  use  it  for  SO  days. 
Then  if  pleased  you  can  make  the  rest  of  the  small  monthly  pay- 
ments out  of  the  extra  cream  profits  the  separator  saves  and 
makes  for  you.  If  you  are  not  pleased  just  Bhip  the  machine 
back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  what  you  paid.  You 
take  no  risk.   Write  for  FREE  Catalog  now. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  CO.,  2181  Marshals  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


fied  cropping,  whether  under  irrigated  or 
non-irrigated  conditions. 

Specific  figures  were  given  by  several 
speakers  as  to  the  gains  made  in  crop 
yields  by  means  of  irrigation.  Charles 
E.  Cassell,  demonstration  agent  for  Fin- 
ney County,  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  under  irrigation  sixty-five  to 
eighty -five  bushels  of  milo  to  the  acre 
were  a  common  yield,  while  under  dry- 
land conditions  yields  of  half  these 
amounts  were  above  the  average. 

The  labor  situation  was  dealt  with  by 
E.  E,  Frizell,  state  farm  labor  director, 
who  outlined  conditions  that  existed  m 
Kansas  during  the  past  season.  He  gave 
suggestions  as  to  means  for  continuing 
successful  efforts  in  securing  adequate 
supplies  of  labor.    He  emphasized  the 


importance  of  sufficient  labor  for  hand- 
ling irrigated  crops. 

J.  W.  Lough,  state  irrigation  commis- 
sioner, gave  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  his  experience  in  irrigation  farm- 
ing. He  laid  stress  on  successful  and 
economical  operation  of  the  irrigation 
plant. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
meeting  was  a  trip  to  a  number  of  irri- 
gation plants  in  Finney  and  Kearney 
counties.  Both  crops  and  pumping  plants 
were  inspected. 


When  the  kaiser  says  his  troops  with- 
draw "according  to  plan.''  he  means  the 
Allies'  plan. — Atchison  Globe. 

Liberty  Bonds  or  German  taxes. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BREEDERS'  SALE 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS  WILL  HOLD  ITS  SECOND  SALE  AT 

INDEPENDENCE,  KANS.,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1918 

EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  CATTLE — Seventy  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers  and  Ten  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

A  sale  full  of  good  breeding  and  individuality.    Read  the  following  sale  news  carefully: 

Rigid  preliminary  inspection  of  every  animal  entered  in  the  sale  by  Prof.  W.  E.   Peterson,  expert  dairy  judge  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
Every  animal  in  the  sale  is  sold  to  be  right  in  every  way  and  every  animal  gu  aranteed  to  be  a  breeder. 
Fifteen  of  the  largest  and  strongest  breeders  in  the  state  have  consigned  the  good  ones  from  their  herds. 

There  are  more  25-pound  cows,  more  23-pound  cows,  more  20-pound  cows  and  more  cattle,  both  males  and  females,  with  30-pound  breeding,  than  were  ever  offered 

before  in  a  sale  in  the  Southwest. 

This  sale  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Association  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  give  both  purchaser  and  consignor  a  square  deal.  Concerning  Its  methods,  con- 
signors and  buyers  alike  agree  that  absolute  fairness  and  honesty  are  enforced  by  the  management. 

Catalogs  Are  Ready  to  Mail.  Address 

W.  H.  MOTT,  Sales  Manager 

HERINGTON,  KAN. 


All  Animals  Over  Six  Months  of  Age  are  Tuberculin  Tested. 

S.  T.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Box 
Auctioneers — J.  E.  Mack,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.;  J.  T.  McColloch, 
Clay  Center;  Boyd  Newcom,  Wichita;  Fred  Ball,  El  Reno,  Okla. 


IF  you  just  want  to  "keep 
a  cow"  any  cow  will  do. 
But  if  you  want  thrifty 
cows  that   will  conserve 
'  feed;  that  will  show  real 
profit  every  day  of  the  year, 
you  must  have  Jerseys.  They 
can  advertise  other  breeds  as 

they  may,  but  they  can't  compare  them  to  Jerseys  on 
money  making  merit,  Let  us  give  you  the  facts,  free, 
and  then  write  to  Breeders  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

TJ!S  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
375  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor   No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  K  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  B.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  K.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO — Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  in  E.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
REDMON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  In 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

3.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery cow  in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  GILLIE  AND ,  MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       -        -  MISSOURI 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Baleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves — Some  ready  for  service. 
Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY   &   SON,   LA  HARPE,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Fern's  Lad,  Leda's  Fern  Lad, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

SO  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvoo 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    20ft  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers, 
t  W.  POULTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 
W.  J.  HARRISON     -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Charlton,  la. 


DOYLE  PARK  SHROPSHIRES 

Forty  Head — Twenty  ewes  and  twenty  ram 
lambs.  Ram  lambs  sired  by  our  show  ram, 
a  son  of  Senator  Bibby. 

HOMAN  &  SONS     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

SHROPSHIRES— BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler,  Kel- 
lerton,  la.  (80  ml.  from  St.  Joseph) 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 
spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSIHRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big,  heavy- 
boned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
can  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Hampshires  on  Approval 


FOR  SALE 
10  SPRING  BOARS 
10  SPRING  GILTS 
Several  prize  winners 

Few  tried  sows 
FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 


F.  B.  WEMPE 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  Bale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  bv  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  bv  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale.  $150  up.    Come  and  see  mv  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Eoyal  Live  Stock  Show. 


Wm.  Con  dell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Plan  to  Attend 

Maurer's  Big  Holstein  Dispersion  Sale 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS,  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16 
Seventy-five  Registered  Females 

From  calves  to  matured  cows,  all  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing;  and  a  number  of  young  bulls. 
Also  a  select  lot  of  high-grade  cows  and  heifers.  This  is  the  choicest  bred  lot  of  Holsteins 
ever  offered  at  public  auction  in  this  section  of  the  state.     Write  for  catalog. 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY,  OWNERS,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

COL.  D.  L.  PERRY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  AUCTIONEER 

200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  J115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two-Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege   of    60-day   retest.     Descriptive  r\    •        E>  *.  V 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct.  L    IVlagee  LJairy  farm,  L-tianute,  Ran. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two-Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  bred  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 
in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King1  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 

to  head  herds. 

Tw«nty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch  for  our  consignment  to  the   State  Breeders'   Sale,   November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


15,000  to  30,000 
Pounds  of  Milk 


Seventy-3even  cows  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced 
Register  that  have  produced  7,000  to  15,000  quarts 
of  milk  in  periods  of  ten  months  to  a  year.  The 
capacity  of  the  Holstein  cow  for  milk  is  a  matter 
of  extraordinary  interest. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,         Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  Illinois 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
6EO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON,  MISSOURI 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmeb. 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service  bulls;  bull  calves.  Just  now  a  few 
females  for  sale  to  make  the  herd  fit  the 
stables  once  more. 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  SAI  F  Registered  Holstein  bull 
*  v"  ►jx-iiwi-,   Calf_  {en  months  old  njCely 

and  evenly  marked.  Sired  bv  a  31-pound 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Dam  is  a 
21  pound  daughter  of  a  noted  sire. 

Also  some  fine  young  fresh  cows,  giving 
from  GO  to  80  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  Newton,  Kan. 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers  and  three  bulls,  15-16thS 
pure,   five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS.  Wauwatosa  Wisconsin 

SPLENDID  nOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE— 

Six  months  old.    Over  half  white. 
He  is  a  beautv. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH,  Route  2,  GOESSEL,  KAN. 


October  12,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


1* 


Poland  China  Sale 

At  Topeka  Fair  Grounds 
Tuesday,  October  29 

FORTY  HEAD  —  Twenty  Spring  Boars  and  Twenty 
Spring  Gilts  sired  by  such  boars  as  H.  &  K.'s  Big  Price  by 
the  grand  champion  Big  Price,  and  King  Wonder  2d  out 
of  an  Expansion  bred  dam  and  Big  Hadley  Junior  boar. 

These  March  and  April  pigs  are  large  and  thrifty  and  are 
a  useful  lot  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  buy.  Please  send  for 
a  catalog  to 

HILL  &  KING 

Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Auctioneers— Col.  Jas.  T.  McCullough,  Col.  Chas.  W.  Crews 
Please  Remember  Sale  Will  Be  Held  at  the  Fair  Grounds 


Geo.  M.  Klusmire's  Duroc  Jerseys 


20  BOARS 
25  GILTS 

ALL  SIRED  BY  ORION  ILLUSTRATOR  K 

And  out  of  tried  sows  by  Critic, 
Golden  Rule,  and  Col.  Sensation 

Holton,  Kan.,  Monday,  Oct.  28 

Write  for  catalog 

GEO.  M.  KLUSMIRE,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 


LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM  HOG  SALE 


20 
Polands 


20 
Durocs 


LAWRENCE,  KAN.,  OCTOBER  23,  1918 


DISPERSAL  SALE  of  REGISTERED 
SHORTHORNS  and  PERCHERORNS 

MORSE,  KANSAS,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19 

Twenty-two  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City  on  Clinton  Branch  of  Frisco  Railroad.  Trains 
leaving  Kansas  City  by  way  of  Olathe,  10:40  a.  m.,  returning  at  4. 

34— REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS— 34 

SEVEN  BULLS — Two  two-year-olds,  one  yearling-,  four  calves  four  to  six  months  old. 
NINE  COW'S,  three  to  ten  years  old. 
FOURTEEN  HEIFERS,  one  to  three  years  old. 
FOUR  HEIFER  CALVES,  four  to  six  months  old. 

All  are  registered  in  American  Shorthorn  Society,  and  cows  and  heifers  will  be  fresh 
this  spring  and  winter.  The  blood  is  Searchlight  Pavonius  and  Royal  Gloster.  Most  of 
them  sired  by  a  son  of  Searchlight,  the  $10,000  bull.     Papers  furnished. 

SEVEN  REGISTERED  BROOD  MARES  AND  YOUNG  STALLIONS— Registered  in  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America.     Papers  furnished. 

R.  M.  DONHAM,  OWNER      -      -      -      MORSE,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCH  E  RON-BELGIAN -SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old ;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7.  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 
-  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

D.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

■  ■■■  S  Li    E  ■■■■ 

Fall  River,  Kansas 
October  25,  1918 

NINETY  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 

Forty-six  head  large  mature  cows,  several  with  calves  at 
foot  and  rebred.  Twenty-two  heifers,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Twenty-two  head  of  bulls,  several  real  herd  bulls  ready 
for  service. 

Among  the  sires  represented  are  Bonnie  Brae  11th,  Bonnie 
Brae  18th,  Prince  Rupert  52d,  Beau  Mischief  10th,  Beau  Don- 
ald 4th  and  Col.  Rupert. 

The  offering  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  sold  this  year  and  are 
cattle  that  can  go  into  any  herd.  The  very  best  of  breeding 
and  choice  individuals. 

BULLS  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

We  will  have  for  sale  at  private  treaty  on  sale  day  a  car- 
load of  range  bulls,  twenty  yearlings  and  thirty  calves;  good 
individuals,  priced  right  for  your  buying. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  now  to  attend  my 
sale.    Write  today  to 

W.  J.  Brown,  Wilson  Co.,  Fall  River,  Kan. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Fred  Reppert 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF 

Registered  Jerseys 

EIGHTY  HEAD 

At  Farm  One  Mile  South  of  Fair  Grounds 
on  Topeka  Avenue 

OCTOBER  14th,  1918 

I  am  leaving  the  farm  on  account  of  sickness  and  am  compelled  to  sell  my 
valuable  herd  of  forty  head  of  registered  and  forty  head  of  high  grade  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  I  have  spent  years  in  building  up  this  fine  dairy  herd.  All  have  been 
regularly  tested  and  are  clean. 

They  are  of  the  Saint  Lambert,  Flying  Fox  and  Uncle  Peter's  Gold  Mine  breed- 
ing. Most  all  in  milk,  or  will  freshen  soon.  All  bred  to  my  great  herd  bull, 
BROOKSIDE  BABE  TORONE.  Every  sire  and  dam  for  four  generations  back  of 
him  are  in  the  Register  of  Merit.  He  has  more  daughters  that  produce  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  butter  fat  than  any  bull  living. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale. 

W.  H.  MAXWELL     -     -     -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  PALMYRA,  MO.,  SALE  MANAGER 
Auctioneers — Col.  D-.  M.  Perry  and  Col.  Charles  \V.  Crews. 


Poland  China  Sale 

Seneca,  Kansas,  November  7 

SEVENTY  HEAD  OF  LARGE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Consisting  of  one  herd  boar,  Sehmitz  Bros.'  Goliath,  a  tried  sire;  five  fall 
yearling  boars,  all  sired  by  Jumbo  Bob,  real  herd  headers.  One  is  Victory 
Bob,  a  litter  mate  to  Liberty  Bob,  a  futurity  prize  winner  that  sold  for  $500. 
Thirty-six  spring  boars  and  twenty-six  spring  gilts.  All  immunized.  We  are 
selling  the  very  best  from  our  entire  spring  crop  of  pigs.  They  are  large  and 
growthy  and  will  please  the  most  critical  purchaser. 


Catalogs  are  now  ready  to  mail  out. 
to  attend  two  days'  sale  at  one  expense. 


Please  send  for  one  and  arrange 


(Ketter  Bros.  Sell  November  8  at  Seneca,  Kansas) 

Sehmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kansas 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


October  12,  1918 


DrybreacTs  Annual  Hereford  Sale 


110  HEREFORDS — 90  FEMALES,  20  BULLS 
Mostly  Yearlings  and  Early  Calves 

45  COWS— 15  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS,  18  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  OPEN,  12  HEIFER  CALVES 

Thirty  cows  bred  to  Roehampton  1st  433534;  twelve  calves  at  foot.  All  cows 
that  have  not  raised  calves  this  year  are  re-bred  to  Roehampton  1st  or  Judge  Fair- 
fax. The  heifers  and  heifer  calves  are  exceptionally  strong  in  Anxiety  breeding. 
The  bulls  are  also  of  the  .same  breeding,  with  a  cross  between  Fairfax,  Imported 
Britisher,  and  Boatman  blood.  These  cattle  will  be  brought  into  the  sale  right 
off  the  pasture  and  are  in  good  breeding  condition,  and  are  a  very  useful  lot  of 
cattle.  The  cows  are  a  lot  of  big-boned  large-framed  roomy  matrons  of  strong 
milking  families.  The  two-year-old  heifers  are  all  bred  to  either  grandsons  of 
Perfection  Fairfax  or  Roehampton  1st.  Seven  of  the  yearling  heifers  are  by  Haz- 
ford  Paragon,  others  by  Repeater  91st  and  Prince  Donald  19th,  Forest  by  Spell- 
binder by  Imp.  Britisher.  Twelve  heifer  calves  sired  by  such  bulls  as  Roehampton 
1st,  Master  Fairfax,  and  other  good  sires. 

Sale  will  be  held  rain  or  shine  at  the  Star  Breeding  Farm,  near 

Elk  City,  Kansas,  Thursday,  October  24 


I  have  been  breeding  Herefords  for  twenty  years.    Catalogs  mailed  upon 
request.    A  carload  of  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  at  private  sale. 

Auctioneers — Col.  Fred  Reppert  and  Earl  Garten 


Free  conveyance  from  town  to  the  farm 

Samuel  Drybread,  Elk  City,  Kansas 


GENEROUS-FAIRFAX  HEREFORDS 

BRED  FOR  BEEF,  BONE  AND  QUALITY  FOR  MANY  GENERATIONS 

113— SPLENDID  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS— 113 

WILL  BE  OFFERED  IN  OUR  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SALE  AT  FAIR  GROUNDS 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS,  OCTOBER  23,  1918 

FIFTY-FIVE  BIG  YOUNG  COWS  bred  to  Generous  5th,  Lawrence  Fairfax  and  Imported  Shucknall  Monarch. 
TWENTY-FIVE  CRACK  HEIFERS,  granddaughters  of  Perfection  Fairfax  and  Generous,  bred  to  Lawrence  Fairfax  and 
Shucknall  Monarch. 

THIRTY-THREE  BIG  HUSKY  BULLS  of  Generous  and  Fairfax  breeding.    All  ready  for  service. 

W.  I.  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Ness  City,  Kan. 


Send  your  name  for  copy  of 
illustrated  catalog,  mention- 
ing Kansas  Farmer. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOO 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 

""""""roTAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Five  and  eleven  months  old,  at  a  reasonable 

price.    Pedigree  with  every  hog. 
HENRY  9.  VOTH,  Route  2,  GOESSEL,  KAN. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For   Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved  for  February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter'* 
Expansive  Sid.  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.  Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks.       H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.    Write  me  your  wants.     All  Immune. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN.       HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 


For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

R.  F.  D.  4 


Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sate — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 

Oxford 


Sumner  County 


Kansas 


S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.    A.  A.  MEYER,  McLouth,  Kansas. 


Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas  P?LA',D_  china  boar  pigs 


Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  67  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
■oil.    Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford        -  Kansas 


For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Qiant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  Hlng 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Last  call  for  spring  boars,  $40  to  $60. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

MoCCNE'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Twenty  spring  boars  and  gilts  (gilts  open) 
well  spotted,  sired  by  Spotted  Wonder  and 
out  of  choice  dams. 

R.  H.  McCUNE      -      LONGFORD,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS. 
FRANK  BLAKEf A' 


Write  for  date. 


es  anywhere 
VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 
$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age.  of 
May  Royal.  May  Rose.  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them.  » 
ADAMS  FARM,  GASHLAND.  MISSOURI 
Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Wreath's  Durocs  Always  Please 

All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.    No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  WREATH,  Rte.  8,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  In 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief.  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder.  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion,  also  a  one-vear- 
old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the  CoL 
Also  one-year  sows  bred  or  open. 
R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DCROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chiefs  Wonder;  76  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
*.nd  see  my  herd. 

<*■   B.   WOODDELL,   WIN  FIELD,  KANSAS 


IMMUNE 


DUROC 


BOARS 


Breeders'  Directory 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mablon  Groenmlller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 
DORSET  HORN  SHKEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Han. 
Hereford  Cattle. 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kin, 


Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders.  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now  ?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K  

MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
Knox  Knoll  Mulefoots 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Open   gilts,  spring 

gilts  and  boars.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Free  catalog. 

8.  M.  KNOX        -  HUMBOLDT.  K ANSA 8 

When  Writing  to  Adv>-< '•='-<. 
Please  Mention  Kunsns  Farmer 


October  12,  101S 


KANSAS 


FARMER 
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Caldwell's  Poland  China  Sale 


FIFTY  HEAD  of 
Herd-Heading  Boars 
and  Selected 
Sows  and  Gilts 


An  Offering  of  Immuntd 
Boars  and  Gifts 
at  Howard  Kansas 

OCT.  17, 1918 


The  Greatest  Offering 
of  the  Year. 
The  Feature  Sale 
of  the  Fall  Season. 


CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

HALF  OF  THE  OFFERING  SIRED  BY  THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 

CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

Including  the  most  sensational  prospect  of  the  year,  the  wonderful  September  boar 

BIG  MACK  312847 

Big  Mack  is  a  real  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  and  I  consider  him  a  better 
individual  than  "Bob"  was  when  I  bought  him,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
He  is  the  season's  sensation. 

SENSATION  1st,  2d  and  3d 

Big  Mack's  three  litter  sisters,  also  sell.  They  are  also  outstanding  and  propositions 
unsurpassed. 

Ten  Spring  Boars,  every  one  a  herd  header.  Sons  of  the  world's  champion  that 
are  his  counterparts  in  general  conformation. 

Five  Spring  Gilts,  every  one  a  show  prospect  as  well  as  a  real  brood  sow  pros- 
pect.   Sired  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.    Just  what  you  want  to  breed  to  your  good  boar. 

Fifteen  Yearling  Sows  of  the  Kight  Type.     A  great  array  of  real  brood  sow 
material.    A  number  of  good  things  sired  by  KING  BOB  by  BIG  BOB  and  GIANT 
BOS   by   BOS  PREMIGENIUS. 

AN  OFFERING  rN  WHICH  EVERY  LOT  IS  A  REAL  ATTRACTION. 

The  greatest  draft  of  herd-heading  and  brood  sow  material  ever  offered  from 
the  Elkmore  Farm  Herd.     Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL,  HOWARD,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers— Col.  J.  C.  Price,  Col.  Boone         THE  ELKMORE  FARM  HERD 


J.  H.  McANAW 

Chester  White  Sale 

at  Cameron,  Mo.,  October  23,  1918 


45  HEAD  -  25  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Joe  Wing,  Combination  Defender,  Combination  Again, 
King  Prince  and  Champion  2d. 

TWENTY  SPRING  GILTS 

By  same  sires  and  the  pick  of  my  herd,  including  a  pari  of 
my  show  herd.  I  am  selling  a  splendid  lot  of  boars  and  herd 
sow  prospects.  Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale. 
I  guarantee  a  good  offering  of  the  most  profitable  farmer  hog. 


J.  H.  McANAW, 


CAMERON,  MO. 


Auctioneers — Col.  Cliff  Evans,  Col.  Thos.  *E.  Deem 


Fashionable  Stock  Place 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

at  Aulne,  Kan,.  Oct.  28 
SIXTY  H  EAD 
15  HERD  HEADING  BOARS 
45  CHOICE  GILTS 

This  sale  will  feature  the  get  of 

BIG  WONDER  2  8  1  9  2  9 

The  outstanding .  two-year-old  son  of  the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder,  first  in 
junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka  and  second  at  the  National  Swine  Show  in 
competition  against  the  world,  1917. 

A  number  of  top  sows  mated  to  noted  boars  were  purchased  last  winter 
and  many  of  the  good  things  from  these  litters  go  in  this  sale.  They  includi 
sons  and  daughters  of  Eckhardt's  Belmont  Buster,  Wagner's  Bestdale  Jones, 
Leonard's  Big  Jones,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  A  Wonderful  King,  Big  Bob  Won- 
der, Walter's  Jumbo  Timm,  McCord  Bros.'  Spooner  Wonder  and  Harry  Myers' 
Giant  Joe. 


HOG  HOUSE  AND  SALE  PAVILION  AT  FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE 

The  attraction  will  be  the  top  gilt  from  top  sow  in  Caldwell's  winter  sale. 
Sold  with  breeding  privilege  to  my  herd  boar.  All  are  immuned.  We  want  you 
at  this  sale.  Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list.  Inspection  of  herd  invited,  and 
information  gladly  furnished. 


V.  0.  JOHNSON, 


AULNE,  KANSAS 


Duroc  Jersey  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR  TURON,  KANSAS 

October  19,  1918 

45  ■■  H  E  A  D  ■  ■  45 

THIRTY-TWO   SPRING   BOARS   SIRED   BY  KANSAS 
CRITIC  AND  CRIMSON  ILLUSTRATOR 


I  have  selected  this  number  from  my  spring  crop  of  pigs. 
They  are  a  picked  bunch  and  are  real  herd  headers.  I  am 
not  expecting  high  prices,  but  am  offering  real  bargains. 

THIRTEEN  SPRING  GILTS  BY  KING  ORION  CHERRY 

These  gilts  are  every  one  good  and  will  please  anyone 
wanting  foundation  herd  material. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  come  to  my  sale.  I  guarantee 
a  splendid  offering. 

W.  W.  ZINK,  TURON,  KAS. 

Auctioneer — Col.  John  D.  Snyder 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


October  12,  1918 


KANSAS  HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Council  Grove,  Kansas,  October  21,  1918 

150  HEAD  OF  HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Our  membership  represents  100  herds  of  fashionably  bred  cattle,  grown  in  the  Limestone  Region  of  Kansas. 
Arrange  to  attend  sale  series:    October  21,  Association  Sale  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas;  October  22,  Miller  & 
Manning,  sale  at  Sylvan  Park,  Kansas;  October  23,  W.  I.  Bowman  &  Company  sale  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Send  for  catalog  and  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

R.  D.  Lumley,  Pres.  Emporia,  Kan.,     F.  H  Manning,  Sec'y.,  Parkerville,  Kan.^ 


Anxiety-Fairfax  Herefords 

Sale  at  Ranch  Near  Council  Grove  and 

PARKERVILLE,  KANSAS,  OCTOBER  22 


Offering  100  Head  JSKie. 


This  is  the  greatest  offering  of  Fairfax  blood  ever  listed 
for  a  Kansas  auction.   The  cows  are  principally  of  Anxiety  blood 
lines,  but  they  are  bred  chiefly  to  three  great  sons  of  Perfection  Fairfax — Alex  Fairfax,  Letham  Fairfax,  and  Lord  Fairfax. 

A  few  are  bred  to  Disturber  Lad,  Beau  Stamp,  Quinto,  and  The 

Monarch.   Many  of  the  cows  have  calves  at  foot.   Get  a  catalog  1N4ILLER    &  MiANNING 

early.    Mention  this  paper  when  writing.  PARKERVILLE,  KANSAS 


DISPERSION  SALE 

of  70  Head  of  Registered 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  TURON,  KANSAS 

OCTOBER  16th,  1918 

EVERY  HOG  HAS  BEEN  VACCINATED  FOR  CHOLERA,  USING  THE 
DOUBLE  TREATMENT,  AND  SHOULD  BE  IMMUNE  FOR  LIFE 

Mr.  Farmer  and  Breeder — You  will  find  in  this  herd  some  of  the  best 
big-type  hogs  of  the  breed — best  in  blood  lines  and  best  as  individuals.  Sows 
weighing  in  show  ring  condition  600,  700  and  800  pounds,  sired  by  such  boars 
as  A  Wonderful  King,  King  Price  Wonder,  Big  Hadley  Junior,  Big  Bob 
Jumbo,  and  the  world's  champion,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  They  have  license 
to  be  big,  and  the  spring  pigs  from  these  sows  show  for  themselves. 

This  herd  has  made  us  money  right  from  the  beginning,  commencing 
three  years  ago,  and  we  couldn't  be  induced  to  part  with  some  of  these  sows 
only  for  the  reason  that  we  are  changing  location.  This  will  be  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  RIGHT  in  the  hog  business. 

You  can  get  foundation  stock  in  this  herd  that  will  suit  you  and  make 
money  on  your  investment. 

35-HEAD  OF  CATTLE-35 

Including  ten  head  grade  and  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Some  cows  giving  milk. 
Write  for  hog  catalog  we  will  have  out  October  1. 

TERMS  OF  SALE  will  be  same  as  all  sales  of  this  kind — cash  and  set- 
tlement made  before  property  is  removed.  Parties  wanting  credit  should 
see  the  clerk  or  owner  before  sale  starts. 

Auctioneers 

Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Hutchinson;  Col.  Geo.  Goodenough, 
Turon;  Col.  Fred  Nucomb,  Wichita 
Clerk — E.  E.  Shive,  Turon 

BARKER  &  ALLMON 

TURON,  KANSAS 


Poland  China  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR 

LEONA,  KANSAS 
October  16,  1918 

40 -Head  Large  Growthy  -  40 
40  -  Poland  Chinas  -  40 

Consisting  of  Nine  Fall  Boars,  Eleven  Spring  Boars,  Seven 
Yearling  Gilts,  Thirteen  Spring  Gilts 

THE  BEST  LOT  I  HAVE  EVER  SOLD 

They  are  ^ired  by  Big  Bob  King,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder 
and  Model  by  Jumbo  by  Model  Big  Bob.  The  offering  is  out 
of  such  valuable  brood  sows  as  Lady  Ben  by  Big  Ben;  Big 
Osborne  5th  by  Chief  Jumbo ;  Likeness  Coin  by  Big  Hadley's 
Likeness;  Miss  Mastodon  D  by  A  Wonder  Price;  Wonder's 
Queen  by  A  A  Wonder;  Leona  Model  by  Master  Orphan; 
Lady  Prince  by  Goliath;  D  Wonder  by  B  Wonder,  and  other 
good  sows. 

Catalog  is  Now  Ready  to  Mail  Out.    Please  Send  for  One 
and  Arrange  to  Come  to  My  Sale.  Address 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX 

LEONA,  KANSAS 

(Sale  at  the  Farm,  2£  Miles  Southwest  of  Leona,  Kansas) 

Auctioneers- — Col.  P.  M.  Gross  and  Col.  Chas.  Foster 
Clerk — A.  Delaney 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  WHEAT 

Definite  Fi&ure*  Obtained  on  Twenty  Sumner  County  Farms 


|  WHEAT  yield  of  thirteen  bushels 
— the  average  for  Kansas — does 
_  not  return  a  profit,  considering 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Based  on 
present  production  costs  and  price  of 
crop  it  requires  a  yield  of  fifteen  bush- 
els or  more  to  make  any  money.  These 
are  tentative  conclusions  reached  by  an 
investigation  of  twenty  farms  taken  at 
random  in  Sumner  County  this  year.  It 
is  true  that  conditions  vary  somewhat 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  in- 
different localities  within  the  same  re- 
gion. Further  studies  are  in  progress  in 
other  counties  in  order  to  obtain  defi- 
nite data  for  all  the  varied  agricultural 
circumstances  in  the  state. 

The  figures  obtained  in  Sumner 
County,  however,  throw  a  very  consid- 
erable light  upon  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat  in  the  state  and  the  profit  to  be 
obtained  therefrom.  They  are  indeed 
the  only  definite  figures  so  far  obtained 
upon  these  important  subjects. 

Definite  Figures  Necessary 
The  importance  of  these  figures  and 
of  the  figures  which  will  later  be  ob- 
tained in  the  state  lies  in  the  use  which 
can  be  made  of  them  in  assisting  the 
United  States  Government  to  reach  a 
wheat  price  which  will  reasonably  com- 
pensate the  growers  of  the  crop.  The 
Federal  Government  again  urged  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  to  sow  not  less  than 
ten  million  acres  of  wheat.  While  a 
fair  proportion  of  this  acreage  will  be 
sown  in  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas, 
where  the  yield,  year  upon  year,  averages 
rather  high,  an  exceedingly  large  pro- 
portion must  be  planted  in  Western 
Kansas,  where  the  average  yield  runs 
certainly  under  the  fifteen  bushels  nec- 
essary to  break  even  and  indeed  even 
below  the  thirteen  bushels  which  con- 
stitutes the  average  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  many  of  the  costs 
which  are  included  in  making  up  the 
figures  will  be  higher  during  the  season 
of  1918-19  than  they  were  during  the 
season  of  1917-18.  If  the  whole  state 
shows  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
Sumner  County  it  seems  probable  that 
more  than  fifteen  bushels  an  acre  will 
be  necessary  under  present  wheat  prices 
if  a  profit  is  to  be  made  next  summer. 

Knowing  that  there  has  been  much 
uncertainty  about  agricultural  costs  and 
profits,  President  Wilson  has  stated  that 
he  will  appoint  a  non-partisan  commis- 
sion which  will  take  up  the  problem  of 
wheat  prices.  Such  figures  as  are  ob- 
tained in  Kansas  will  be  presented  to 
this  commission.  It  is  possible  that  a 
regional  price  for  wheat,  varying  with 
the  cost  of  production  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  will  prove  the  most  ade- 
quate solution  of  the  problem. 

The  figures  secured  in  Sumner  County 
were  obtained  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Grimes, 
specialist  in  farm  management  for  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  with 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  W.  A.  Boys, 
county  agent,  and  F.  M.  Sumpter,  pres-  * 
ident  of  the  Sumner  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Farms  representing  as  much  as 
possible  the  different  localities  in  the 
county  were  visited,  but  they  were  not 
selected  on  the  basis  of  good  or  poor  or 
average  crops;  they  were  taken  abso- 
lutely at  random,  except  for  the  effort 
to  have  all  parts  of  the  county  included. 
Part  of  the  data  were  obtained  from 
the  farmers  themselves  and  part  from 


By  Wm,  M.  Jardine,  President  Kansas  Agricultural  College 


estimates  prepared  on  records  kept  in 
the  state  for  many  years. 

Every  Item  Included 

Every  item  which  can  be  evaluated  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  was 
included.  Likewise,  all  credits  obtain- 
able from  the  crop  were  footed  up.  The 
figures  obtained  showed  the  cost  per 
bushel  of  wheat  varying  inversely  with 
the  yield  per  acre,  with  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions. For  example,  the  farm  having 
the  lowest  yield  raised  but  nine  bushels 
to  the  acre,  making  a  cost  per  bushel  of 
$3.53,  or  $1.53  more  than  what  the 
farmer  received.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  were  two  farms,  each  of  which 
had  a  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  cost  per  bushel  on  one 
of  these  was  $1.28  and  on  the  other 
$1.46,  leaving  in  each  case  a  very  sub- 
stantial profit  for  the  farmer. 

Sumner  County  on  the  whole  is  a 
good  wheat  county,  much  above  the  av- 
erage of  the  state.  On  the  twenty  farms 
visited,  64.6  per  cent  of  the  cropped  area 
had  been  seeded  to  wheat.  The  average 
yi_eld  per  acre  on  the  twenty  farms  was 
17.84  bushels,  while  the  net  cost  per 
acre  was  $30.30.  With  wheat  selling  at 
$2  a  bushel  the  average  farmer  in  this 
group  obtained  30  cents  per  bushel  for 


depleted  fertility,  his  own  managerial 
ability  and  profit.  With  a  fifteen- 
bushel  yield  he  would  have  about  broken 
even;  with  anything  less  he  would  have 
been  farming  at  a  loss;  with  anything 
more  he  would  have  been  farming  at  a 
profit. 

The  figures  included  in  the  cost  of 
production  cover  seed  bed  preparation 
and  seeding,  the  use  of  land,  the  us6  of 
buildings,  harvesting  and  delivery  to  the 
local  elevator,  twine,  th*e  threshing 
charges,  insurance,  the  board  of  the 
threshing  crew,  manure,  interest  on 
money  put  into  seed  bed  preparation  and 
seeding,  and  crop  risk.  Credited  to  the 
crop  are  the  value  of  the  straw  and  the 
value  of  the  pasture. 

Explanation  of  Figures 

Certain  of  the  figures  involved  in  the 
cost  of  production  perhaps  require  ex- 
planation : 

Use  of  Land. — The  use  of  land  was 
figured  at  8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
land.  This  includes  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, taxes,  maintenance  of  roads 
and  fences,  and  other  general  main- 
tenance expense  on  the  farm,  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  various  farm  enterprises. 

Use  of  Buildings. — The  use  of  build- 


AVERAGE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  ACRE  OF  WHEAT  ON  TWENTY 
SUMNER  COUNTY  FARMS 

SEEDBED  PREPARATION  AND  SEEDING— 

.496  days  of  man  labor  at  $2.63  $  1.305 

2.194  days  of  horse  labor  at  $2.25   4.936 

Use  of  machinery    2.478 

SEED— 

1.141  bushels  at  $2,096    2.391 

USE  OF  LAND — 

Eight  per  cent  of  $74.50   5.900 

USE  OF  BUILDINGS— 

Ten  per  cent  of  $3.48  348 

HARVESTING  AND  DELIVERING  TO  LOCAL  ELEVATOR— 

.528  days  of  man  labor  at  $5.49   2.899 

.816  days  of  horse  labor  at  $2.25   1.836 

Use  of  machinery  .'  918 

TWINE— 

2.58  pounds  at  25.1  cents  649 

THRESHING  CHARGE— 

17.84  bushels  at  15.56  cents   2.775 

INSURANCE— 

On  growing  crop  and  in  stack  and  bin  348 

BOARD  OF  THRESHING  CREW— 

Board  of  teams  and  men  not  furnished  by  farmer  019 

MANURE  064 

INTEREST — 

Figured  on  cost  of  seedbed  preparation  and  seeding  for  ten 

months  at  8  per  cent  740 

CROP  RISK— 

Farmer's  compensation  for  losses  in  years  of  poor  crops  or 

failures   2.776 

Total  cost  per  acre  $30,435 

CREDITS  TO  CROP— 

Straw,  $.098;  pasture,  $.036;  total  134 

Net  cost  per  acre  $30,303 

Average  yield  per  acre,  bushels   17.84 

Net  cost  per  bushel   $  1.70 

Approximate  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers  for  wheat   2.00 

Pay  for  depleted  fertility,  managerial  ability  of  farmer,  and  profit . .  .30 


ings  was  figured  at  10  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  buildings  as  ^iven 
by  the  farmers.  This  includes  interest, 
taxes,  depreciation,  repairs,  and  upkeep. 

Use  of  Machinery. — The  use  of  ma- 
chinery was  figured  at  one-half  the  cost 
of  horse  labor.  This  basis  of  estimation 
was  obtained  from  complete  cost  ac- 
counts. 

Crop  Risk. — The  crop  risk  is  the 
farmer's  compensation  for  expense  in 
years  of  poor  crops  or  failures.  The 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  1,372,290  acres  of  wheat 
were  seeded,  and  1,139,635  acres  har- 
vested, during  the  seven  years  from  1911 
to  1917  inclusive.  These  figures  were 
not  given  in  the  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  prior  to  1911.  On 
this  basis,  then,  there  were  approxi- 
mately five  acres  seeded  for  every  four 
acres  harvested;  in  other  words,  the  four 
acres  must  bear  the  expense  of  seed  and 
seeding  for  five  acres. 

Interest.  —  Interest  was  figured  on 
the  cost  of  seed  bed  preparation,  seed- 
ing, and  seed  for  the  ten  months'  period 
from  October  1  to  August  1  at  8  per 
cent.  Many  farmers  were  obliged  to 
borrow  at  least  part  of  this  money,  and 
much  money  is  being  lent  this  year  for 
the  purpose. 

Labor  Costs. — The  labor  costs  were 
put  in  at  current  wages  for  hired  farm 
labor,  whether  the  work  was  done  by 
hired  help,  by  the  farmer  himself,  or 
by  members  of  his  family.  This  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  farm- 
er's ability  as  the  manager  of  the 
business. 

The  managerial  ability  of  the  farmer 
and  the  depletion  of  soil  fertility  by  the 
crop  should  both  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  cost  of  production.  They  are. 
however,  practically  impossible  to  eval- 
uate; consequently,  they  are  lumped 
with  the  profit. 

Important  Conclusion  from  Figures 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  items 
heretofore  given  will  vary  more  or  less 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  For  in- 
stance, in  Western  Kansas,  where  the 
wheat  yield  is  lower,  the  average  value 
of  the  land  is  lower;  where  it  is  $74.50 
on  the  Sumner  County  farms  it  prob- 
ably would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
This  would  reduce  the  cost  a  little  more 
than  $2  per  acre — enough  to  allow,  how- 
ever, for  a  decrease  of  but  one  bushel 
in  the  yield.  Other  possible  variations 
may  be  noticed.  The  exact  extent  of 
these  will  be  manifest  only  after  fig- 
ures have  been  obtained  from  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

From  the  figures  so  far  obtained  there 
are  two  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

First,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  state  to  have  definite 
figures  to  present  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  figures  are  now  be>ng 
obtained  through  the  co-operation  of 
farmers  and  the  Agricultural  College. 

Second,  the  yield  per  acre  is  found  to 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining profits.  Methods  which  increase 
the  yield  increase  the  profit  also.  This 
is  the  opportunity  of  which  the  individ- 
ual farmer  may  take  advantage. 


It's  billions  for  defense  or  billions  for 
indemnity. 
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Most  Practical  School 
in  the  World 


The  man  who  graduates  from  the  Sweeney  Auto,  Tractor  and 
Aviation  School  doesn't  need  to  worry  about  making  a  living,  as  some 
college  graduates  do.  He  comes  out  of  this  school  after  a  few  weeks' 
training,  a  full-fledged,  practical  auto  and  motor  mechanic  with 
hundreds  of  positions  open  to  him  at  the  highest  kinds  of  salaries. 
He  knows  his  business  and  is  practical  from  the  word  "go." 

Look  at  this  picture.  See  the  students  of  the  Sweeney  School 
working  there  and  doing  every  conceivable  kind  of  work  connected 
with  Automobiles,  Tractors,  Trucks,  Air  Planes,  etc.  Welding,  vul- 
canizing, ring  fitting,  self-starting  and  electrical  work,  and  doing 
this  work  themselves  under  the  most  competent  instruction.  These 
men  in  a  few  weeks  become  highly  practical,  efficient  mechanics  and 
command  high  salaries  either  at  home  or  with  the  armies  in  Europe. 

Enormous  Demand  for  Men 

There  never  was  such  a  demand  for  auto  and  motor  mechanics 
and  probably  never  will  be  again.  You  can  step  into  any  kind  of 
a  high-salaried  position  you  choose,  anywhere  and  at  almost  any 
price.  You  know  the  reason — it's  the  war.  Skilled  mechanics  are 
the  lucky  men  today.  They  are  making  more  money  than  anybody; 
more  than  lawyers,  bank  cashiers  or  men  who  have  large  amounts 
invested  in  business. 

Maybe  I  am  not  proud  of  this  ten-story,  million-dollar  school! 
I  have  built  it  up  from  almost  nothing  to  the  greatest  school  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  all  in  a  few  years.  I  have  done  this  because  I 
have  made  my  students  practical  men  who  are  able  to  go  out  and 
make  money  from  the  start.  No  fussing  or  loafing  around  or  wait- 
ing for  a  job  with  my  graduates.    They  get  busy  at  once. 

Send  for  My  FREE  Catalogue 

Don't  lay  this  book  down  without  sending  today  for  my  big 
Free  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog.  You  will  read  it  with  delight 
and  interest.  It  telle  all  about  every  department  of  this  great 
school.  It  tells  all  about  the  social  features,  the  library  and  read- 
ing rooms,  the  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  the  club  rooms  and 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  life  of  my  students  here  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable.  Send  for  this  catalog  today — it  is  Free  and 
I  want  you  to  have  it.  Don't  make  a  mistake  and  pass  this  oppor- 
tunity by — it  will  probably  never  come  to  you  again.  You  nan 
make  more  money,  you  can  see  more  of  the  world,  you  can  be  a 
more  useful  and  valuable  man  to  your  country  right  now  when  it 
needs  all  the  best  there  is  in  its  manhood.    Write  me  today. 

E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 

SWEENEY  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 
333  Union  Station  Plaza        Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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SEED  CORN  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

This  year's  corn  crop  in  Kansas  is 
estimated  to  be  only  38  per  cent  of  the 
state's  normal  production.  The  unusual 
conditions  last  fall  seriously  affected 
the  vitality  of  seed  corn  saved  from  last 
year's  crop  and  as  a  result  seed  reserves 
were  practically  exhausted  in  planting 
the  1018  crop.  We  are  facing  a  short- 
age of  seed  for  next  year's  planting  un- 
less a  far  greater  effort  than  usual  is 
made  to  save  seed  this  fall.  In  prac- 
tically all  the  corn-growing  sections  of 
the  state  there  will  be  found  a  few 
fields  here  and  there  from  which  good 
seed  can  be  saved.  The  men  who  have 
grown  this  corn,  however,  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  saving  more  than  enough 
for  themselves  or -possibly  a  little  extra 
to  provide  a  safe  reserve  for  replanting 
poor  stands. 

In  view  of  the  existing  conditions, 
nothing  short  of  a  systematic  drive  for 
saving  as  large  an  amount  of  seed  as 
possible  from  every  good  field  of  corn 
in  the  state  will  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  is  another  opportunity  for 
the  farm  bureau  organization  of  each 
county  to  perform  a  most  necessary  job. 
Such  a  movement  is  alread  under  way. 
We  are  writing  these  words  of  endorse- 
ment and  encouragement  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  cal}  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  co-operating  with  the  farm 
bureau  committees  as  they  work.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Shawnee 
County,  for  example,  will  save  through 
the  activity  of  these  committees  17,668 
bushels  of  seed  corn  for  1919.  This  of 
course  implies  the  meeting  of  every 
pledge  made  by  individuals  or  communi- 
ties. All  over  the  corn-growing  sections 
of  the  state  serious  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  seed  corn  drive.  From  the 
information  available  it  appears  that 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of 
seed  corn  will'  be  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  organized  drive.  To  make  it  an  as- 
sured fact  and  to  go  "over  the  top" 
with  perhaps  an  even  larger  amount, 
every  man  appealed  to  must  do  his  part. 

Seed  corn  quotas  have  been  assigned 
in  every  corn-growing  county  with  a 
farm  bureau  organization  on  the  basis 
of  one  bushel  of  seed  corn  for  every 
three  acres  of  corn  normally  planted  in 
the  county.  This  quota  is  large  enough 
to  supply  seed  liberally  to  other  counties 
where  conditions  were  such  that  no  seed 
can  be  saved  locally. 

ft  ft  ft 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS 

As  we  write,  the  indications  are  that 
the  big  farm  congress  in  Convention 
Hall,  Kansas  City,  will  start  according 
to  schedule.  It  was  feared  the  epidemic 
of  influenza  would  necessitate  calling  it 
off,  temporarily,  at  least.  The  program 
sessions  of  the  congress  will  be  held 
October  21  and  22,  unless  later  develop- 
ments in  the  epidemic  cause  a  change  in 
present  plans.  The  very  best  talent  in 
the  country  has  been  secured  for  these 
meetings.  Practical  farmers  are  taking 
a  prominent  part.  The  keynote  of  the 
whole  congress  will  be  "Conservation, 
Cultivation,  Education."  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  all  have  given  their 
official  endorsement  and  active  spport. 

Nearly  $10,000  is  offered  for  agricul- 
tural premiums  by  the  Soils  Products 
Exposition  which  is  held  in  connection 
with  the  Farm  Congress.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  cash  premiums  will  be  paid  in 
war  savings  certificates  and  thrift 
stamps,  exceptions  being  made  in  case 
of  exhibitors  from  foreign  countries. 

The  state  competition,  always  very 
keen,  is  this  year  further  encouraged  by 
an  unusually  fine  array  of  trophy  cups 
and  cash  offerings.  Chief  of  these  is 
the  big  silver  cup  for  best  general  dis- 
play by  a  state,  province  or  nation.  This 
is  a  magnificent  trophy  nearly  as  tall, 
1 3  a  man,  of  handsome  design  and  val- ' 
ued  at  $500.  It  is  offered  by  the  Chi- 
cago P.oard  of  Trade.  Other  cups  in  this 
c!as<  total  more  than  $1,200. 

The  counties  are  well  taken  care  of, 


eleven  cups  and  nearly  $1,000  in  cash 
being  set  aside  for  this  clas.«  of  exhibits. 

Increased  production  of  wheat  is  en- 
couraged by  an  array  of  prizes  un- 
equalled by  any  other  fair  of  exposition. 
Cash  to  the  amount  of  $270  is  offered 
in  six  varieties.  In  addition  there  is  a 
special  offering,  for  the  best  bushel  of 
hard  spring  wheat  of  a  $500  trophy  cup 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  sweepstakes  award  is  a  $100 
trophy  cup,  and  one  Deering  or  McCor- 
mick  grain  binder  complete,  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  I,  H.  C.  machinery,  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  the  winning  sample  to  net 
the  grower  $870  in  cash,  machinery  and 
trophies.  If  the  sweepstakes  sample 
happens  to  be  hard  spring  and  also  dry- 
farmed,  the  amount  is  increased  to  $955. 

Kansans  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  their  state  wijl  compete  for  the 
state  trophy  and  it  is  believed  has  a 
good  chance  of  winning  first  place  this 
year.  Last  year  at  Peoria,  Kansas  won 
second  place.  In  1915  the  Kansas  ex- 
hibit won  first  place  at  the  exposition 
in  Denver  and  first  at  El  Paso  in  1916. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  also 
will  have  a  display  booth,  setting  forth 
the  work  of  the  station.  Bruce  S.  Wil- 
son of  the  agronomy  department  has 
planned  both  display  booths  for  the 
state.  At  least  twelve  other  states  will 
be  competing  for  the  state  honors. 
States  as  far  east  as,  Ohio  and  as  far 
west  as  Arizona  will  be  represented. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Kansas  dis- 
play will  show  most  strikingly  the  part 
the  state  is  taking  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  wall  space  will  be  divided 
into  seven  panels  by  means  of  pillars 
and  arches  covered  with  Turkey  wheat. 
These  will  be  devoted  to  exhibits  of 
grain  crops  in  the  sheaf.  The  bench 
display  consists  of  threshed  grain,  ear 
corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  display- 
is  a  large  service  flag  made  out  of  Jon- 
athan apples  and  Grimes  Golden  apples. 
A  large  star  in  the  center  stands  for 
the  seventy-seven  thousand  Kansans  in 
the  country's  service.  This  flag  is 
guarded  on  either  side  by  stacks  of  arms 
and  two  trench  mortars,  the  ammunition 
for  the  mortars  being  in  the  form  of 
rosy  apples  piled  in  pyramids. 

The  International  Farm  Congress  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year.  It  has  not  been  held  in  Kansas 
for  several  years  and  as  a  result  our 
people  have  not  been  able  to  attend  in 
large  numbers  as  will  be  possible  this 
year. 

ft  ft  ft 
BEEF  REQUIREMENTS  MODIFIED 

The  Government  purchases  of  beef  for 
our  army  and  navy  and  our  allies  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  quality  rather  than 
of  weight  if  the  proper  interpretation 
has  been  given  to  a  message  received  at 
the  Kansas  City  stock  yards.  The  pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  Southwest  have 
contended  for  months  that  the  arbitrary 
weight  basis  was  illogical  and  unjust. 
The  contention  had  been  made  by  the 
buying  authorities  that  only  carcasses 
well  covered  with  fat  could  be  handled 
in  the  way  beef  is  handled  for  army 
and  navy  use.  It  apparently  was  as- 
sumed that  heavy  animals  only  could  be 
finished  so  as  to  show  the  desired  cov- 
ering. In  recent  years  we  have  been 
steadily  working  toward  the  production 
of  animals  that  would  mature  at  light 
weights;  in  other  words,  "baby  beef." 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  breeding  to  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  cattle.  They  are  more 
economical  to  produce,  and  the  demand 
has  been  turning  to  the  light  weight, 
well  finished  quality  carcass.  When 
properly  bred  they  can  show  just  as 
fine  a  quality  and  finish  as  the  heavy 
carcasses. 

The  Government's  change  of  program 
was  made  public  in  Kansas  City  last 
week  through  a  telegram  received  by 
Sam  H.  Ray,  the  Kansas  City  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at 
the  stock  yards.  This  message  seems 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  weight 
of  beef  carcasses  purchased  by  the  Gov- 


ernment. It  states  that  a  unanimous 
agreement  was  reached  that  all  future 
purchases  of  beef  for  the  army,  navy, 
marine  corps,  and  our  allies'  armies, 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quality 
primarily  and  not  weight  as  heretofore. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  select  the  meat  on 
the  basis  of  quality  through  its  inspec- 
tors at  the  purchasing  markets.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  course  of  action 
is  in  accordance  with  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  production  and  conservation 
advocated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  that  the  other  departments 
also  have  in  mind  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  beef  for  the  future. 

This  plan  of  buying  .should  bring 
about  a  better  balanced  condition  in  the 
beef  industry.  It  does  away  with  the 
discrimination  against  the  light  weight 
carcass.  Animals  of  proper  quality  can 
be  handled  by  the  packers  in  filling 
Government  contracts  even  though  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  arbitrary  weight 
standards  long  held  by  the  army  and 
navy. 

ft  ft  ft 

A  REMARKABLE  DEMONSTRATION 

Most  striking  proof  of  the  improving 
influence  of  the  pure-bred  sire  was  given 
at  the  meeting  on  Sni-a-Bar  Farm,  Grain 
Valley,  Missouri,  last  week.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  by  experienced  live-stock 
men  that  in  grading  up  common  stock 
the  pure-bred  sire  of  correct  conforma- 
tion and  breeding  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  theoretical  "half  the  herd." 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  first 
few  top  crosses.  To  demonstrate  in  a 
large  way  this  knowledge  of  the  few, 
the  late  W.  R.  Nelson  put  four  hundred 
ordinary  red  cows  on  this  Grain  Valley 
farm,  purchased  the  best  of  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  bulls,  and  planned  to  continue 
until  at  least  five  top  crosses  of  this 
kind  of  blood  had  been  made  on  the 
foundation  herd.  He  himself  did  not  live 
to  see  the  fruition  of  his  plans,  but  he 
had  carefully  charged  his  co-workers  to 
carry  it  on,  and  this  meeting  of  last 
week,  attended  by  1,500  or  2,000  per- 
sons, was  the  first  opportunity  given  the 
public  to  see  and  study  the  results. 

On  the  day .  of  the  demonstration, 
carefully  yarded  and  labeled  were  shown 
on  the  Sni-arBar  Farm  the  original  cows, 
the.  herd  bulls,  steers  and  heifers  of  the 
first  cross,  and  the  produce  of  the 
three-year-old  first  cross  heifers,  some 
of  them  being  finished  for  market  along- 
side steers  of  the  same  age  from  the 
original  cows.  In  the  comparison  be- 
tween these  first-cross  and  second-cross 
steers  was  the  most  outstanding  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of  the  sire  to 
add  to  the  value  of  the  animals  pro- 
duced. The  two  lots  were  practically 
the  same  in  age:  they  had  grazed  in  the 
same  pastures  and  had  been  given  the 
same  care  and  feeding.  The  first-cross 
steers  averaged  850  pounds  in  weight 
and  were  valued  on  the  basis  of  the 
Kansas  City  market  the  day  of  the 
meeting  at  $14  a  hundred.  The  second- 
cross  steers,  the  result  of  breeding  the 
same  kind  of  high-class  pure-bred  Short- 
horn bulls  to  young  cows  of  the  first 
cross,  averaged  1,060  pounds  in  weight 
and -were  valued  at  $17  a  hundred.  The 
valuations  were  placed  by  Fred  Stemm, 
head  buyer  for  Swift  &  Company  at 
Kansas  City,  and  E.  W.  Houx,  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 
The  second-cross  steers  were  210  pounds 
heavier  and  were  valued  at  three  dol- 
lars more  a  hundred  in  price.  One  of 
these  second-cross  steers  would  have  sold 
for  $180.20,  while  a  first-cross  steer 
would  have  brought-but  $119,  a  differ- 
ence in  value  of  $61  in  favor  of  one 
more  cross  of  pure  blood.  A  single  ani- 
mal could  sire  forty  or  fifty  calves  in 
a  season.  With  such  a  demonstration 
before  his  eyes,  the  man  who  thought  he 
could  not  afford  a  good  bull  quickly  fig- 
ured that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  own  a  good  pure-bred  sire. 

A  few  calves  only  were  shown  of  the 
third  cross.  Even  though  this  demon- 
stration had  proceeded  but  two  genera- 
tions, the  lesson  of  the  pure-bred  sire 


6truck  in  so  it  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. The  Food  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  various  live- 
stock record  associations,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  had  official  representation  at 
this  meeting  so  unique  in  its  possibilities 
.  for  furnishing  a  visualization  of  live- 
stock improvement. 

A  very  instructive  program  was  given 
which  was  interrupted  by  a  most  bounj 
tiful  lunch  at  the  noon  hour,  this  being 
served  to  all  present  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Sni-a-Bar  Farm.  Those  who 
attended  this  meeting  felt  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  a  most  unusual  and 
thought -provoking  event.  The  results  of 
the  work  as  it  goes  on  for  the  next  few 
years,  or  until  the  five  top  crosses  set 
as  the  limit  by  Mr.  Nelson  have  been, 
made,  will  be  watched  with  unusual 
interest. 

ft  ft  ft 
HOGS  AT  $18  A  HUNDRED 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  sur- 
prise that  the  Food  Administration  re- 
duced the  average  minimum  on  hogs  for 
October  to  $18,  after  announcing  that  it 
would  be  maintained  at  $18.50,  as  wo 
stated  last  week.  It  would  look  as 
though  the  Food  Administration  figured 
that  there  is  a  big  supply  of  hogs  and 
wished  to  either  keep  down  the  price  or 
hold  back  hogs  for  later  runs.  The  latter 
theory  may  be  the  explanation  of  this 
change  in  October  price.  It  is  evident 
that  every  effort  possible  is  to  be  made 
to  avoid  extremes  in  prices.  If  prices 
go  too  high,  consumption  will  fall  off 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  would 
react  and  eventually  cause  a  slump  in 
prices. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Kansas  hogmen 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  plan  of 
figuring  the  farm  price  on  corn  and  the 
Chicago  price  on  hogs  in  maintaining 
the  thirteen-to-one  ratio.  Very  little 
pork  will  be  produced  in  this  state  en- 
tirely from  home-grown  corn.  This 
means  that  purchased  feeds  will  enter 
quite  largely  into  the  cost  of  pork  pro- 
duction. However,  Kansas  live-stock 
producers  have  responded  nobly  to  the 
call  of  the  Food  Administration,  and 
while  this  regulation  is  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, they  will  continue  to  do  theii* 
part  in  meat  production. 

A  meeting  of  the  agricultural  advis-  ' 
ory  committee  has  been  called  in  Wash* 
ington  for  October  25  to  fix  the  average 
minimum  hog  price  for  November.  It 
is  evident  the  Food  Administration  is 
making  every  effort  possible  to  keep  its 
pledge  in  the  matter  of  pork  prices, 
ft  ft  ft 

STATE  FARM  BUREAU  MEETING  l 

The  county  farm  bureau  organizations*, 
are  taking  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  our  agricultural  development. 
The  necessity  for  a^  greater  co-ordination 
of  effort  in  production  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  war  conditions  is 
showing  up  the  possibilities  of  the  farm, 
bureau  as  a  directing  force. 

A  state-wide  conference  has  just  been 
called  at  the  suggestion  of  farm  bureau 
officers  and  members  of  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  to  be  held  at  Manhattan 
at  the  Agricultural  College  October  21 
to  23.  The  chief  topic  for  discussion 
will  be  "How  Farm  Bureaus  Can  Be  of 
the  Greatest  Help  in  the  Government 
War  Program  and  of  Most  Assistance  to 
Agriculture  Immediately  Following  the 
War."  The  question  of  extending  farm 
bureau  membership  to  women,  boys  and 
girls  will  also  be  taken  up  at  this  meet- 
ing, states  Edw.  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the 
extension  division,  as  will  also  the  sub- 
ject of  a  budget  system  for  all  farm 
bureau  expenditures. 

This  is  an  important  meeting  and  we 
would  urge  that  farm  bureau  officers 
and  members  of  county  boards  make  a 
special  effort  to  be  present  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions. 

ft  ft  ft 
Because   of    the    diminishing   of  the 
herds,    Europe    will    face    serious  food 
shortages    for    years    after    peace  is 
achieved. — U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
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BREEDING  UP  THE  DAIRY  HERD 

Sire  Must  Be  from  Higher  Producing  Strain  than  Cows 


HE  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of 
feed  within  recent  years  makes  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  thought  to 
the  problem  of  economical  production  of 
dairy  products. 

The  cost  of  production  is  determined 
(1)  by  the  amount  of  the  products  se- 
cured, (2)  and  the  expenditures  in- 
volved in  securing  this  product. 

There  are  two  important  factors 
which  determine  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duction. The  first  is  the  efficiency  of 
the  machine  used,  in  other  words  the 
dairy  capacity  of  the  cows.  The  essen- 
tial points  to  be  observed  in  getting  the 
efficient  herd  is  getting  animals  with  the 
best  possible  inheritance  and  continually 
culling  out  those  found  by  trial  not  to 
have  the  right  heredity.  In  other  words, 
breeding  and  selection,  as  long  recog- 
nized, have  to  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  machine  with  which  the  dairy- 
man works. 

The  second  factor  involved  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  product  secured  is 
how  skillfully  the  machine  at  hand  is 
used,  and  includes  feeding  and  manage- 
ment in  general.  My  subject  deals  with 
the  first  only,  that  of  getting  the  effi- 
cient herd  and  with  only  one  part  of 
that;  namely,  the  breeding  problem. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  taking  all 
our  dairy  cattle  into  account,  at  pres- 
ent on  the  average  we  have  to  raise 
three  dairy  animals  to  get  two  that  are 
fairly  satisfactory.  In  other  words 
about  one-third  of  the  cows  raised  for 
dairy  purposes  at  present  are  culled  out 
when  records  are  kept.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  country,  not  only  in  raising  these 
unprofitable  animals,  but  in  keeping 
them  until  their  worthlessness  is  proven 
and  they  can  be  culled  out.  I  consider 
it  time  to  consider  very  carefully  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  good  cows.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  three  out  of 
four  will  be  up  to  standard  and  later 
even  nine  out  of  ten.  I  believe  this 
should  be  the  objective  point  of  our 
breeding  operations.  How  may  a  result 
so  much  to  be  desired  be  brought  about, 
or  at  least  how  may  it  be  advanced  in 
that  direction? 

Born  That  Way 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  question 
that  has  to  be  settled  is  this: 

Is  the  good  cow  or  the  inferior  cow 
born  what  she  is,  or  made  what  she  is 
by  the  manner  of  raising  and  manage- 
ment when  young?  This  question  is 
one  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  for  several  years.  I  have 
also  spent  no  small  sum  of  money  in 
experimental  work  trying  to  learn 
something  definite  on  this  point.  In 
1906  I  began  an  experiment  which  con- 
tinued eight  years,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  conditions  under  which  dairy 
heifers  are  raised  upon  their  dairy 
qualities  when  mature.  We  raised  heif- 
ers under  different  conditions  of  feed 
and  wide  variation  in  age  at  first  calv- 
ing. I  cannot  go  into  detail  here,  but 
will  say  it  was  our  conclusion  that  the 
high  class  dairy  cow  is  born  that  way. 
She  is  not  made  what  she  is  by  manner 
of  raising  or  by  any  special  treatment. 
In  fact,  within  anything  like  the  limits 
of  ordinary  practice  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing and  the  management  of  the'  heifer 
during  the  growing  period  has  little  if 
any  relation  to  her  dairy  qualities  when 
mature.  She  is  mostly  what  she  has 
inherited. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  way  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  cows  from  two 
in  three  to  nine  in  ten  is  not  along  the 
line  of  any  special  feed  or  treatment 
when  young.  If  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
product  of  inheritance,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  a  higher  proportion  of 
good  ones  i3  a  breeding  problem  and  so 
I  regard  it. 

Every  dairyman  who  pays  the  least 
attention  to  the  problem  of  economical 
milk  production  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  culling  out  the  inferior  cows. 
Every  agricultural  paper  has  preached  it 
for  years,  every  speaker  urges  it  and  the 
hundreds  of  successful  cow  test  associa- 
tions now  in  operation  indicate  that  this 
question  is  in  a  measure  receiving  the 
attention  it  deserves.  However,  at  this 
time  we  desire  to  consider  the  question 
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of  selection  of  the  cow  by  records,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  getting  an  effi- 
cient herd  at  the  present  time,  but  from 
this  other  standpoint,  that  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  profitable  cows  among 
those  we  raise  for  future  use. 

The  Next  Generation 
The  question  I  desire  to  raise  is  this': 
Will  the  constant  culling  out  of  our 
inferior  cows  result  in  the  next  gener- 
ation having  fewer  culls?  The  state- 
ments I  am  going  to  make  I  am  aware 
are  not  in  accordance  with  popular  opin- 
ion, but  our  ideas  must  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  recent 
scientific  knowledge.  I  will  say  it  is 
entirely  possible  and  in  fact  probable 
that  if  we  depend  upon  the  elimination 
of  poor  cows  alone,  the  next  generation 
of  cows  will  contain  almost  as  many 
inferior  ones  as  does  this  one.  To  make 
it  more  concrete  I  will  say  that  in  a 
herd  where  the  animals  are  of  much 
the  same  breeding  a  heifer  calf  from 
one  of  the  best  cows  in  the  herd  stands 
some  chance,  but  a  very  small  one,  of 
being  better  than  a  heifer  from  one  of 
the  average  cows  in  that  herd,  provided 
both  heifers  are  by  the  same  sire.  I 
fear  some  who  are  now  members  of  cow 
testing  associations  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed along  these  lines  in  the  fu- 
ture. Those  who  assume  that  the  heif- 
ers raised  from  the  cows  that  are  re- 
tained on  account  of  profitable  produc- 
tion will  average  the  equal  of  their  dams . 


cows  highest  in  average  milk  production 
and  the  comparison  is  made  with  the 
records  of  their  daughters.  The  figures 
are  the  average  for  the  first  two  years 
in  milk  in  each  case.  The  second  group 
includes  the  second  ten  dams  in  order 
of  production  and  so  on  to  the  poorest. 

These  figures  show  a  small  tendency 
indeed  toward  better  production  by  the 
daughters  of  the  better  cows.  Further- 
more more  of  this  difference  is  in  reality 
to  be  attributed  to  the  sire.  The  col- 
umn marked  "Sire  Average"  gives  the 
average  records  of  the  daughters  of  the 
sire  represented  in  Group  1,  from  all 
kinds  of  cows,  as  5,530  pounds.  Heifers 
from  the  selected  group  averaged  5,707. 
Apparently  the  better  dams  did  exert  a 
slight  influence  towards  improving  the 
daughters,  but  surprisingly  small.  Bear 
in  mind  these  cows  were  in  the  same 
herd  and  of  much  the  same  general 
breeding.  Do  not  interpret  me  as  saying 
the  dam  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dairy  quality  of  the  daughters.  I  very 
carefully  limited  this  statement  to  a 
group  of  cows  of  similar  breeding.  It 
would  not  mean  at  all  that  a  heifer 
from  one  of  the  highly  developed  herds 
in  this  state  has  no  better  chance  of 
making  a  good  cow  than  a  heifer  from 
an  inferior  cow  in  a  mediocre  herd  or 
strain  when  both  are  by  the  same  sire. 

Let  me  next  apply  this  conclusion  to 
the  question  of  improving  a  herd  by 
selection  of  cows  alone.    Suppose  a  herd 
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are  due  to  disappointment.  Unless  a  sire 
is  used  much  better  than  the  cows,  the 
heifers  raised  will  have  to  be  culled  al- 
most as  much  as  were  their  dams.  While 
it  certainly  is  advisable  to  raise  the 
heifers  from  the  best  in  preference  to 
those  from  the  inferior  ones,  this  by 
no  means  solves  the  problem  of  getting 
a  higher  proportion  of  good  producers 
in  the  coming  generation.  As  evidence 
that  heifers  from  the  higher  producing 
cows  do  not  necessarily  follow  their 
dams  in  production,  I  submit  some  fig- 
ures from  the  herd  of  which  I  have  had 
charge  for  sixteen  years. 

Our  Jersey  herd  is  descended  entirely 
from  four  cows  purchased  in  1887  and 
milk  and  fat  records  have  been  kept 
since  1892.  We  tabulated  these  rec- 
ords some  time  ago  to  determine  what 
relation  there  is  between  the  produc- 
tion of  dams  and  that  of  the  daugh- 
ters. The  results  are  given  in  groups 
of  ten.    The  first  group  includes  the  ten 


without  culling  averaged  250  pounds  of 
fat,  but  by  culling  the  yield  was  raised 
to  300  pounds.  Now  suppose  a  bull  is 
used  whose  dam  had  a  good  record,  but 
which  was  the  only  good  cow  in  her 
family;  that  is,  the  family  inheritance 
behind  her  was  only  for  250  pounds  of 
fat  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  inher- 
itance of  the  bull  was  no  better  than 
that  of  the  cows.  Will  the  heifers  from 
this  bull  be  any  improvement  over  their 
dams?  We  believe  not.  Nor  will  we 
have  any  particular  improvement  if  the 
same  plan  is  followed  for  ten  years. 

The  daughters  of  these  selected  cows 
will  average  not  300  pounds  of  fat  like 
their  mothers,  but  250,  the  average  of 
the  family  or  strain  to  which  their 
mothers  belong.  These  selected  cows 
retained  in  the  herd  are  not  typical  of 
their  inheritance,  they  are  above  it,  and 
remember  they  tend  to  transmit  not 
their  own  characteristics  but  the  aver- 
age of  their  family. 


INHERITANCE  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  Milk 

Per  Year,  Per  Year,  Sire 

Group                           No.  Cows       Dams  Daughters  Average 

1                                     10             7.857  5,707  5,530 

2 ..10             6,509  5,654  5,526 

3                                    10             5,509  5,368  5,314 

4 ....      9              5,169  5,496  5,312 

5 ....    10             4,851  4,969  5,267 

6 ..        ..     10              4,532  5,460  5,086 

7 10             4,071  4,767  4.828 

8. 10             3,128  4,907  5,087 

For  explanation  of  table,  see  discussion  in  article. 


The  situation  as  I  have  presented  ft 
may  look  a  little  gloomy,  but  there  is 
a  way  out.  I  have  said  the  cow  tends 
to  transmit  the  average  of  her  strain 
or  family,  not  necessarily  her  own  par- 
ticular qualities  if  she  is  above  the  av- 
erage of  her  family.  Evidently  then 
what  we  need  to  do  to  improve  the  av- 
erage of  a  herd  making  250  pounds  of 
fat  before  any  animals  have  been-culled 
out  is  to  introduce  blood  of  a  higher 
strain;  that  is,  having  an  average  in- 
heritance of  say  300  pounds. 

One  way  out  would  be  to  dispose  of 
all  these  low  strain  cows  and  replace 
them  with  cows  of  a  strain  having  a 
high  average  dairy  inheritance.  This  is 
not  generally  practical.  Clearly  there  is 
only  one  practical  way  to  introduce  such 
blood  in  most  cases,  that  is  through  a 
sire  belonging  to  a  higher  strain,  that 
is  having  a  better  inheritance  than  the 
dams.  This  brings  us  to  the  main  ques- 
tion for  discussion,  namely,  the  selection 
of  the  sire. 

Improvement  Through  the  Sire1 

Every  owner  of  live  stock  who  has 
given  careful  thought  to  the  breeding 
question  realizes  that  the  main  chance 
for  rapid  improvement  of  a  herd  lies 
through  the  sire.  No  one  would  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  a  high-class  cow 
and  the  continued  use  of  a  mediocre  bull 
as  a  means  of  developing  a  herd.  Every 
animal  in  the  herd  gets  half  its  inher- 
itance from  the  sire.  For  example,  one 
bull  might  be  the  sire  of  twenty  daugh- 
ters in  a  herd  in  one  year.  If  the  dams 
be  capable  of  producing  200  pounds  of 
fat  each  and  the  sire  represents  a  strain 
the  cows  of  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 350  pounds  of  fat  each  year,  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  daughters  aver- 
aged only  half  way  between  these  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  seventy-five 
pounds  per  cow  annually.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  even  greater  differences 
than  this  in  actual  practice.  There  is 
therefore  a  sound  basis  for  the  old 
axiom  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd. 

The  skillful  breeder  of  any  kind  of 
stock  does  not  need  to  have  it  pointed 
out  to  him  how  important  it  is  that  the 
sire  be  properly  selected.  If  he  is  a 
skillful  breeder,  it  is  largely  because  he 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  sire  and 
knows  how  to  select  him.  The  skillful 
breeder  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
future  reputation  of  his  herd  is  at  stake 
when  he  buys  a  new  herd  bull.  If  he  is 
a  student  of  the  subject  he  probably  has 
learned  of  instances  where  one  great 
sire  has  made  a  herd  and  its  owner 
famous.  He  knows  that  in  other  cases 
a  mistake  in  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  has  been  disastrous~to  a  val- 
uable herd.  The  great  breeder  of  live 
stock  no  sooner  has  one  male  selected 
than  he  begins  to  study  what  to  get  next. 

In  contrast  to  this  case  in  selecting 
the  sire  we  find  many  dairymen  de- 
pending for  their  living  upon  a  bunch 
of  cows  no  better  than  the  herd  they 
started  with  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Instead  of  informing  themselves 
how  to  get  a  good  bull,  or  possibly  on 
account  of  a  mistaken  economy,  they 
continue  to  use  a  grade  or  scrub  bull 
year  after  year  and  made  no  advance- 
ment whatever  in  the  quality  of  their 
herds. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  cull  out  about 
one-third  of  the  cows  we  raise  in  order 
to  get  a  satisfactory  herd  ?  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  cow 
as  Nature  made  her.  While  we  can  only 
surmise  what  the  cow  tras  like  before 
domestication,  it  is  ,irobable  she  pro- 
duced not  over  1.200  to  1.500  pounds  of 
milk  each  year  or  barely  enough  to  sup- 
port her  calf  until  it  could  live  on  for- 
a/ge.  Now  we  are  not  satisfied  unless 
we  get  as  much  or  more  milk  in  a  month 
than  the  wild  cow  gave  in  a  year.  The 
modern  cow  is  therefore  largely  arti- 
ficial and  not  natural,  and  it  is  only  by 
constant  selection  that  this  character- 
istic can  be  obtained.  Unless  constant 
selection  is  made,  not  only  will  no  prog- 
ress be  made,  but  the  tendency  will  be 
backward..  To  even  retain  the  milking 
qualities  of  a  good  grade  herd  it  is  nec- 
essary to  use  a  bull  better  than  the 
cows. 


Swat  the  fall  flies,  and  you  will  have 
les3  swatting  to  do  next  spring. 
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WHAT  TO  FEED  LIVE  STOCK 

New  Habits  in  Stock  Feeding  May  Be  Necessary 


|f«|EW  habits  in  feed  for  live  stock 
1^1  may  De  as  nece9sary  as  tne  cbang- 
IlBLiI  ing  of  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
human  dietary.  Certain  sections 
of  the  country  become  accustomed  to 
using  certain  kinds  of  feeds,  naturally 
selecting  those  most  easily  obtained  and 
which  are  cheapest  in  proportion  to  their 
nutrient  value.  When  for  any  reason 
these  commonly  used  feeds  become  scarce 
or  abnormally  high  in  price,  live-stock 
men  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  necessity  for  making  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  the  feeds  available.  We  have 
learned  the  value  of  highly  concentrated 
cottonseed  meal,  which  is  a  product  of 
the  cotton-growing  districts,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  feed  are  used  every 
year  by  Kansas  cattlemen.  Any  restric- 
tions on  cotton-seed  by-products,  either 
in  price  or  in  availability,  touch  the 
cattlemen  of  our  state  at  once.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  year  when  other 
home-grown  feeds  are  scare.  For  this 
reason  it  is  most  encouraging  news  to 
learn  that  J.  H.  Mercer,  who  has  re- 
cently been  in  Washington  on  matters 
pertaining  to  feed  for  Kansas  live  stock, 
has  secured  a  promise  from  the  Food 
Administration  that  will  help  out  in  the 
matter  of  cottonseed  products  for  cat- 
tlemen of  this  state. 

The  shortage  of  home-grown  grains 
and  mill  feeds  is  forcing  owners  of  live 
stock  to  look  over  the  field  to  see  if  any 
feeds  to  which  we  are  as  yet  unaccus- 
tomed can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
cost.  As  an  illustration  of  such  feeds, 
molasses  might  be  mentioned.  Molasses 
has  long  been  used  in  a  limited  way  as  a 
live-stock  feed  and  quite  extensively  in 
localities  where  it  is  produced.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  by-product  was 
turned  into  the  streams  in  enormous 
quantities  just  as  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal  were  dumped  years  ago  because 
their  value  was  not  recognized.  Now 
there  is  probably  as  much  as  300,000 
tons  of  cane  molasses  used  annually  in 
the  United  States  for  feeding  purposes. 
It  is  simply  a  by-product  of  sugar.  It 
contains  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  sugar, 
which  is  a  most  concentrated  form  of 
carbohydrate.  This  is  sugar  which  can- 
not be  extracted  in  the  crystaline  form. 
Being  so  highly  carbonaceous,  molasses 
would  naturally  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  such  feeds  as  corn.  The  protein  nec- 
essary to  balance  it  would  have  to  come 
from  alfalfa  or  other  legume  roughage 


or  in  the  form  of  cottonseed  meal  which 
contains  over  40  per  cent  of  crude  pro- 
tein. Molasses  contains  in  addition 
small  percentages  of  certain  natural 
salts  which  seem  to  have  a  good  effect 
in  stimulating  the  appetite  of  animals. 
It  also  has  a  value  in  making  many  poor 
grades  of  feed  palatable. 

There  are  many  molasses  feeds  on  the 
market.  These  consist  of  molasses  com- 
bined with  a  wide  range  of  products, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  alfalfa 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  milling  offal  of 
various  kinds,  screenings,  oathulls,  rice 
hulls,  peanut  hulls,  etc.  Since  the  mo- 
lasses so  thoroughly  disguises  the  char- 
acter of  the  other  material,  the  safest 
plan  in  buying  these  feeds  is  to  buy  only 
from  reliable  dealers  and  on  definite 
guarantees  as  to  composition.  Such  feeds 
are  regulated  by  the  state  feed  control 
officials. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  of  palata- 
bility  in  feeds,  H,  B.  Gurler,  of  Illinois, 
a  dairy  farmer  of  national  reputation, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  point 
in  feeding  dairy  cattle.  He  says:  "The 
experience  of  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful dairy  farmers  has  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  perfectly  balanced 
combination  of  feeds  may  lack  palata- 
bility  to  such  a  degree  that  the  cow  will 
not  consume  sufficient  to  make  a  profit. 
It  matters  not  how  much  nutrient  ma- 
terial the  analysis  may  show  a  food  to 
contain,  if  the  cow  will  not  eat  it,  what 
profit  is  to  be  secured  from  feeding  it? 
I  believe  the  palatability  of  feed  is  a 
correct  basis  on  which  to  judge  its  di- 
gestability.  How  to  secure  palatability 
is  a  live  question  and  one  that  is  not 
half  appreciated  by  dairymen.  Remem- 
ber always  that  your  profit  comes  from 
the  feed  you  can  induce  the  cow  to  con- 
sume above  what  she  must  have  to 
maintain  herself." 

G.  H.  Berne  in  the  American  Veter- 
inary Review  gives  an  interesting  report 
of  the  feeding  of  molasses  to  100  horses 
at  heavy  work,  averaging  1700  pounds 
in  weight.  These  horses  were  fed  each 
night  and  morning  one  quart  of  molasses 
diluted  with  three  quarts  of  water 
mixed  with  six  pounds  of  cut  hay,  1.5 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  2.5  quarts  of 
coarse  bran.  The  noon  meal  consisted 
of  five  quarts  of  dry  oats  and  the  night 
meal  was  reinforced  by  eleven  pounds  of 
uncut  hay.  This  ration  proved  to  be 
remarkably  successful  in  keeping  the 


horses  in  excellent  health,  whereas  they 
had  formerly  been  troubled  to  some  ex- 
tent with  spasmodic  colic.  The  horses 
not  only  performed  heavy  work  but 
gained  in  weight  during  the  trial.  Mr. 
Berne  says:  "Molasses  of  a  good  quality 
is  a  most  nutritious  food  for  horses, 
easily  digested  and  assimilated  and  will 
in  many  cases  correct  faulty  digestive 
process ;  and  horses  will  do  fully  as  much 
work  and  at  the  same  time  remain,  as 
a  rule,  in  much  better  condition  than 
animals  fed  on  dry  food,  while  the  cost 
of  feeding  is  reduced  from  25  to  33  per 
cent."  He  calculates  one  quart  of  mo- 
lasses the  equivalent  of  three  to  four 
quarts  of  oats.  Other  experiments,  both 
abroad  and  in  our  own  country,  give 
further  evidence  that  molasses  is  a  val- 
uable food  for  both  work  horses  and 
driving  horses. 

There  is  no  better  feeding  authority 
in  the  country  than  "Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing" by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  and  F.  B. 
Morrison.  In  this  book  they  say:  "Cane 
molasses,  or  blackstrap,  the  by-product 
of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar,  is 
palatable  and  much  relished  by  farm 
animals."  In  reporting  experiments  in 
feeding  molasses  at  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  the  following  state- 
ment is  made:  ''For  facilitating  the  dis- 
posal of  unpalatable  and  inferior  rough- 
age, as  a  tonic  for  horses  and  cows  out 
of  condition  and  as  a  colic  preventative 
for  horses,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
molasses  per  head  daily  is  helpful.  A 
daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses per  head  may  be  advantageously 
fed  to  fattening  steers,  especially  during 
the  finishing  period  when  the  appetite 
is  fickle."  In  this  same  text  extensive 
investigations  in  the  feeding  of  molasses 
to  work  animals  on  Louisiana  sugar 
plantations  are  reported.  Five  thousand 
work  animals  were  involved,  chiefly 
mules,  and  they  were  fed  an  average  of 
nine  and  a  half  pounds  of  molasses  daily, 
the  maximum  being  twenty-one  pounds. 
The  molasses  was  usually  mixed  with 
corn,  ground  with  both  cob  and  husks, 
and  other  concentrates  or  cut  hay.  The 
ration  was  usually  balanced  with  legume 
hay  or  cottonseed  meal.  It  was  found 
that  this  extensive  use  of  molasses  re- 
duced the  digestive  disturbances,  im- 
proved the  health  of  the  animals,  and 
effected  a  saving  of  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  the  feed.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  very  seldom  would  such  heavy 


feeding  of  molasses  be  profitable  in  the 
North  because  of  the  high  price  of  mo- 
lasses as  a  source  of  carbohydrates,  al- 
though a  quart  a  day  might  profitably 
be  fed  as  an  appetizer  or  tonic  to  horses 
out  of  condition.  Henry  and  Morrison 
also  report  a  good  many  feeding  experi- 
ments in  which  molasses  has  been  used 
in  fattening  steers.  At  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station  almost  three  pounds  of 
molasses  a  day  was  fed  to  steers  with 
shelled  corn  and  cottonseed  meal  in  com- 
parison with  other  lots  fed  corn  and 
cottonseed  meal  only.  The  molasses  of 
course  replaced  an  equal  amount  of  corn. 
The  molasses- fed  steers  made  slightly 
larger  gains  and  with  corn  ranging  from 
$21.60  to  $24.75  a  ton  and  molasses  at 
the  rate  of  $22.50  a  ton,  the  molasses-fed 
steers  made  slightly  cheaper  gains.  It 
is  also  stated  in  connection  with  this 
experiment  that  molasses  was  especially 
useful  in  getting  animals  to  clean  up 
roughage  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
palatable. 

Molasses  is  commonly  fed  by  thinning 
it  with  water  and  sprinkling  or  pouring 
it  over  the  hay  or  other  rough  feed. 
Some  large  feeders  handle  it  by  means 
of  a  force  pump  on  an  ordinary  wagon 
tank.  In  studying  the  value  of  molasses 
in  connection  with  the  present  feeding 
situation,  its  cost  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  corn  or  other  concentrates  which 
it  would  replace  must  be  considered. 
From  the  various  experiments  it  would 
appear  that  molasses  could  be  used  in 
replacing  corn  and  other  similar  grain3 
when  its  cost  per  ton  is  not  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  grain.  As  a  means  of 
increasing  the  palatability  of  low-grade 
roughage  it  probably  could  be  profitably 
used  at  a  somewhat  higher  cost  than 
when  directly  used  to  replace  concen- 
trated carbohydrate  feeds. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  has 
fixed  the  price  on  molasses  so  that  it 
can  be  obtained  in  the  North  even  in 
less  than  carlots  for  $50  a  ton.  We  ara 
not  familiar  with  the  regulations  which 
may  be  in  effect  relative  to  the  price 
of  molasses,  but  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  price  of  other  feeds  and 
the  need  for  using  our  roughage  with 
the  greatest  economy  possible,  it  would 
seem  that  the  feeder  in  the  North  might 
well  investigate  the  possibilities  of  using 
molasses  in  connection  with  his  home- 
grown feeds. 


Better  Live  Stock  a  Necessity 


g^ETTER  feeding  methods  and  bet- 
ter  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 

2Jb  other  classes  of  stock,  will  make 
it  possible  to  use  the  crops  grown 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  does  not  pay 
to  feed  steers  that  require  four  or  five 
years  to  mature.  Steers  must  mature 
early  and  feeders  of  this  kind  can  be 
produced  only  by  using  pure-bred  beef 
bulls  of  the  desired  type.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  many 
factors  which  are  involved  in  the  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  production  of  live 
stock.  It  will  pay  to  study  condi- 
tions thoroughly  and  to  make  farming 
methods  more  businesslike  and  therefore 
more  scientific.  By  doing  this  we  can 
assist  in  placing  live-stock  production  in 
Kansas  on  a  higher  plane  of  economy 
and  profit. 

For  bringing  about  the  use  of  more 
pure-bred  stock,  the  following  points  are 
of  importance: 

There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  pure-bred  stock  is  more 
profitable  because  pure-bred  animals 
have  the  heredity  that  will  insure  uni- 
formity in  the  offspring. 

Taking  pride  in  live  stock  of  merit 
and  a  devotion  to  stock  leads  to  the 
production  of  better  animals.  This  has 
been  responsible  for  the  great  live  stock 
development  of  Great  Britain. 

Co-operative  efforts,  such  as  cow  test- 
ing association,  breeders'  associations, 
and  marketing  associations,  are  potent 
factors  in  promoting  live-stock  improve- 
ment. Every  breed  of  any  consequence 
has  developed  in  this  way. 

The  continued  use  of  pure-bred  sires 
will  greatly  improve  the  herd  or  flock 


By  B.  O.  Severson,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 


and  do  it  so  cheaply  that  no  man  hand- 
ling live  stock  can  afford  to  do  other- 
wise than  use  a  pure-bred  sire. 

Familiarity  with  market  standards  is 
important  and  will  lead  to  selling  prod- 
ucts on  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

There  must  be  a  realization  that  live 
stock  is  necessary  to  a  permanent  agri- 
culture. Fertility  of  the  soil  is  the 
basis  of  profitable  production.  Surveys 
and  experience  show  that  farms  on 
which  the  best  live  stock  is  kept  yield 


the  most  profitable  incomes  through  a 
eeries  of  years. 

A  study  of  local  conditions  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  live  stock  best  suited 
for  a  given  section  is  essential  and  fol- 
lowing this  a  community  decision  on  a 
distinct  breed  so  that  all  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood  can  be  doing  the 
same  thing.  Why  do  you  use  a  double 
team,  a  three-horse  team,  or  even  larger 
teams  to  pull  heavy  loads?  It  is  be- 
cause one  horse  cannot  do  the  work. 


BUNCH  OF  HIGH-CLASS  FEEDING  CATTLE — THE  KIND  THAT  COME  ONLY.  FROM 
THE  USE  OF  THE  BEST  OF  PURE- BRED  SIRES 


So  it  is  if  several  men  hitch  themselves 
together  and  pull  as  a  team.  They  ac- 
complish far  greater  results  than  when 
working  singly. 

The  practice  of  up-to-date  methods  of 
live  stock  feeding  and  management  go 
along  with  live-stock  improvement.  You 
cannot  expect  heredity  to  do  it  all.  You 
must  give  it  a  chance.  How  long  would 
we  last  if  we  allowed  our  clothes  to  be 
continually  damp  and  lived  on  bread 
and  water?  We  would  not  be  giving 
ourselves  a  fair  chance. 

A  study  of  economic  conditions  points 
the  way  to  profitable  production.  Kan- 
sas offers  great  possibilities  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  because 
of  its  natural  grazing  lands  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state.  This  section  can 
never  become  important  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crops  as  require  an  abun- 
dance of  rain.  Live  stock  is  more  cer- 
tain and  especially  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  better  methods  of  feeding  and 
breeding.  The  use  of  kafir  and  cane 
silage  will  supplement  the  grazing  area 
and  carry  the  stock  through  the  winter 
periods.  The  development  of  irrigation 
projects  will  insure  crops  that  will  sup 
plement  the  range;  the  use  of  alfalfa 
and  other  legumes  to  balance  the  ration 
properly  will  help  in  bringing  about 
greater  live-stock  production  in  Kansas. 
Well  bred  animals  that  will  use  the 
feed,  labor  and  equipment  most  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  must  be  selected. 
A  good  herd  or  flock,  like  a  good  variety 
of  wheat  or  corn,  must  be  selected  and 
maintained  by  men  who  are  willing  to 
promote  and  develop  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  and  the  nation. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


A~  COMPARISON  of  the  Federal  and 
Minnesota  standards  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Ladd  shows  that  wheat  sold  un- 
der the  Minnesota  standards  will 
bring  the  farmer  more  money  than  if 
sold  under  the  Federal  standards.  They 
also  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  will  re- 
quire from  72  to  162  bins  in  an  elevator 
to  handle  the  three  sub-grades  of  wheat 
according  to  Federal  grades,  while  most 
elevators  have  less  than  fifteen  bins. 
The*e  results  are  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
6,  Volume  5,  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. 


Velvet  Beans  as  Feed 

Velvet  beans  are  a  southern  crop,  but 
may  become  a  factor  in  feeding  even  in 
the  North.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  been  making  some 
feeding  tests  with  these  beans  at  the 
Department's  farm  at  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land. With  corn  silage  the  beans  were 
found  to  make  a  most  satisfactory  ra- 
tion for  fattening  steers.  The  beans 
seem  to  compare  very  favorably  with 
cottonseed  meal,  producing  profitable 
gains  when  no  other  concentrate  entered 
into  the  ration.  It  was  found  more 
profitable  to  feed  soaked  beans  than  the 
meal. 

The  principal  object  of  these  tests  was 
to  compare  these  beans  in  the  three 
forms — whole,  ground,  and  soaked — with 
cottonseed  meal  as  supplements  to  corn 
eilage  and  dry  roughages.  Four  lots  of 
steers  were  fed.  The  results  would  in- 
dicate that  velvet  beans  at  current  prices 
produce  fully  as  economical  and  satis- 
factory results  as  cottonseed  meal. 

Burn  Wood  and  Save  Coal 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  a  coal  shortage 
©f  fourteen  million  tons  the  coming 
winter.  This  suggests  the  necessity  for 
using  wood  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  order  to  save  both  coal  and  trans- 
portation. It  is  claimed  that  farmers 
are  now  using  eighty-three  million  cords 
of  wood  each  year.  A  cord  of  wood  is 
equivalent  to  from  one-half  to  seven- 
eighths  of  a  ton  of  coal,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  wood.  A  cord  of  wood  from 
osage  orange  or  black  locust  has  a  higher 
beating  value  than  a  ton  of  coal. 

On  many  farms  there  is  probably  an 
abundance  of  wood  which  could  be 
worked  up  into  fuel,  but  it  is  too  tedious 
a  job  to  do  it  in  the  old  way  in  view  of 
the  great  shortage  of  hand  labor.  It 
can  be  done  rapidly  and  easily  with  a 
gasoline  engine  and  saw.  Such  an  out- 
fit might  well  be  kept  busy  this  fall  in 
neighborhoods  where  there  is  wood  to 
be  worked  up  for  fuel.  We  recall  that 
a  patriotic  farmer  of  Neosho  County 
told  us  last  winter  of  canceling  his  usual 
coal  order.  He  said  it  was  no  hardship 
at  all,  for  they  had  plenty  of  wood  on 
the  farm.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
getting  at  it  and  working  it  up  into 
nhape  for  use. 

Trade  in  Stocker  Hogs 

The  xise  of  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
large  traffic  in  stocker  and  feeder  hogs. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  thirty- 
neven  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  pork 
was  added  to  our  supply  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  as  a  result  of  this 
feeder  business.  The  present  regulations 
favoring  the  handling  of  stock  hogs 
through  public  stockyards  were  not  put 
into  operation  until  June  2.  1918. 

The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  show  that  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  254,731  head  of  hogs 
were  inspected  and  immunized  against 
cholera  at  public  stockyards  and  shipped 
to  country  points  for  feeding  and  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  average  weight  of 
these  hogs  was  only  about  a  hundred 
pounds  each.  They  later  came  back  to 
market  weighing  from  250  to  275 
pounds. 

Just  at  the  present  time  packers  are 
not  buying  light  hogs  at  all.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  this  is  due  to  a  hint  from 
the  Food  Administration,  although  this 
j«  denied.  The  Government  man  in 
«-harge  of  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  suggestion  to 
packers.  It  matters  not,  however,  for 
the  light  hogs  are  all  being  handled  by 
immunizing  and   sending  them   out  as 


feeders  and  stockers.  Many  of  these 
hogs  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  slaugh- 
ter and  would  bring  comparatively  low 
prices  if  sent  to  the  block.  Following 
the  standardizing  of  the  serum  and  virus 
treatment  and  the  modification  of  the 
quarantine  orders,  a  real  conservation  in 
pork  production  has  been  brought  about. 

In  the  beginning  an  order  was  issued 
permitting  hogs  to  be  shipped  from  pub- 
lic stockyards  for  feeding  or  breeding 
purposes  when  they  had  been  given  the 
standard  serum -virus  treatment  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Department  inspec- 
tor. However,  it  was  required  that  they 
be  held  in  the  yards  twenty-one  days 
before  being  shipped  out.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  hogs  during  this  quarantine 
period  was  60  great  that  the  traffic  did 
not  reach  any  considerable  proportions. 
Later  the  period  was  reduced  to  fourteen 
days,  but  even  this  was  too  long.  With 
added  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
control  of  hog  cholera  and  the  develop- 
ment of  state  laws  and  regulations,  the 
Department  finally  decided  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  permit  the  shipment  of  treated 
hogs  at  once  into  states  where  the  reg- 
ulations require  that  they  be  held  in 
local  quarantine  until  twenty-one  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  their 
treatment.  This  was  the  order  which 
went  into  effect  January  2,  1918.  The 
traffic  in  stock  and  feeder  hogs  from 


ONE  of  the  most  positive  facts  in 
live-stock  production  is  the  pro- 
found influence  of  pure  blood 
upon  efficiency  in  beef  making. 
No  one  thing  could  make  a  greater  im- 
provement in  the  class  of  feeder  cattle 
coming  to  Kansas  City  than  the  univer- 
sal use  of  high-class  pure-bred  sires  on 
the  many  farms  and  ranches  producing 
beef  cattle.  The  small  farmer  has  not 
learned  this  lesson  as  well  as  has  the 
cattlemen  of  the  larger  ranches.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  a  little  pamphlet  just 
published  by  the  American  Polled  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association  that  the  next 
few  years  will  bring  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  good  pure-bred  cat- 
tle of  beef  breeds.  This  is  a  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  driven  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  present-day  w"orld-wide  sit- 
uation. Reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  best  authority 
available  immense  numbers  of  cattle 
have  been  slaughtered  in  Europe  with- 
out any  provision  for  their  replacing. 
While  these  estimates  are  necessarily 
largely  in  the  nature  of  guesses,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  great  shortage  of 
breeding  stock  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
continental  Europe.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  shortage  is  even  greater  than 
the  estimates  would  indicate,  since  the 
ravages  of  war  are  usually  underesti- 
mated in  their  effect  on  agricultural 
conditions. 

This  war  shrinkage  must  be  replaced 
from  the  herds  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, says  the  author  of  the  article 
referred  to  above.  North  and  South 
America  will  be  called  on  for  seed  stock 
in  numbers  beyond  our  highest  estimate. 
South  America  is  none  too  well  supplied 
at  present,  while  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  are  all  facing  a 
shortage. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  will 
come  the  greatest  demand  both  home 
and  foreign  that  the  trade  has  ever 
known.  Many  returning  soldiers,  men 
formerly  engaged  at  indoor  labor,  will 
change  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
on  tin1  present  undeveloped  lands  of  the 
country,  because  they  will  want  an  out- 
door life.  Already  plans  are  being  per- 
fected for  the  colonization  of  vast  tracts 
of  southern  lands  by  returned  soldiers, 
the  conditions  and  inducements  for  live- 
stock farming  being  made  especially  at- 
tractive. Other  young  men  will  go  back 
home  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  aged  parents  who  even  now 
would  be  laying  aside  their  labors  if  the 
boys  were  not  in  the  service.  Many 
rotation  systems  have  been  temporarily 
abandoned  in  the  interests  of  immediate 
increased  grain  production  for  military 
purposes.    This  means  an  increased  acre- 


public  stockyards  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  steady  growth  and  will  become  a  most 
important  factor  in  cutting  out  the 
losses  incident  to  the  old  method  of  send- 
ing all  hogs  to  the  block,  no  matter 
what  their  condition  might  be. 


Buying  Cottonseed  Meal 

Cottonseed  meal  contains  more  protein, 
the  chief  food  constituent  of  cotton  seed, 
and  less  fiber,  than  does  cottonseed  feed. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  product  of  the  cotton  seed  only, 
composed  principally  of  the  kernel  with 
such  portions  of  the  hull  as  is  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  oil,  and  as  con- 
taining at  least  36  per  cent  protein. 
Cottonseed  feed,  which  may  more  prop- 
erly be  labeled  "cottonseed  meal  and 
hulls,"  is  generally  recognized  as  a  mix- 
ture of  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
hulls,  containing  less  than  36  per  cent 
protein.  If  to  cottonseed  meal,  as  de- 
fined above,  cottonseed  hulls  are  added, 
the  mixture  can  not  be  labeled  as  cot- 
tonseed meal,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the 
food  laws  of  many  states. 

Buyers  should  distinguish  carefully 
between  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
feed.  While  cottonseed  feed  containing 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  cottonseed  meal 
is  a  good  feed,  the  hulls  have  very  low 


age  of  grass  and  hay  so  soon  as  the 
war  need  is  supplied  and  with  the  in- 
creased seeding  must  go  increased  live 
stock. 

More  pure-bred  cattle  will  be  the  rule, 
for  the  high  price  of  land,  labor,  and 
feed  make  the  profitable  production  of 
beef  from  scrub  cattle  an  impossibility. 
The  past  few  years  have  demonstrated 
this  fact  so  forcefully  that  it  is  accepted 
everywhere.  No  one  preaches  the  doc- 
trine of  the  scrub  nowadays.  Even 
where  land  is  low  priced  and  range  con- 
ditions reduce  labor  to  a  minimum,  cat- 
tle are  being  graded  up  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  profit  is  so  much  greater 
with  good  cattle  than  with  poor  ones 
that  the  culls  are  being  sorted  out  and 
replaced  with  better  animals  each  season. 

Educational  influences  of  various  sorts 
are  making  themselves  felt  everywhere. 
Agricultural  colleges,  extension  work, 
agricultural  high  schools,  farm  papers, 
breed  associations,  and  other  agencies 
are  all  working  together  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  scrub  live  stock  of  all  sorts. 

But  the  road  from  scrubs  to  pure- 
breds  is  a  long  one  and  will  not  be  trav- 
eled quickly.  Today  less  than  one  ani- 
mal in  a  hundred  in  the  United  States 
is  a  pure-bred.  It  will  take  many  years 
of  prolific  multiplication  to  make  much 
progress  toward  adequately  supplying 
the  call  for  pure-bred  sires  for  grading- 
up  purposes.  There  will  be  need  for  all 
the  good  pure-bred  cattle  that  can  be 
produced  during  the  ordinary  lifetime  of 
men  now  living.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
pure-bred  sires  will  result  in  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  registered  cattle  and 
hold  their  market  price  at  a  profitable 
level. 

We  can  look  for  a  greater  expansion 
of  the  pure-bred  beef  cattle  industry 
within  the  next  decade  than  has  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture. There  has  not  been  a  better  op- 
portunity to  make  money  with  pure- 
bred beef  cattle  than  is  afforded  right 
now  in  the  United  States.  True,  cattle 
are  selling  very  high  as  compared  with 
the  prices  obtained  a  few  years  ago,  but 
so  are  shoes  and  eggs  and  clothing  and 
lumber  and  a  thousand  other  commodi- 
ties. It  is  doubtless  also  true  that  there 
is  no  logical  reason  for  a  period  of  low 
prices.  Good  registered  cattle  will  com- 
mand figures  that  will  show  a  generous 
profit  to  the  producer  and  the  demand 
will  be  big  enough  to  absorb  the  output 
of  American  herds  for  years.  ^ 

Buy  as  closely  as  possible,  but  even 
at  generous  prices  good  pure-bred  cattle 
are  bound  to  be  profit-makers  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent,  practical  cattlemen. 


feeding  value  as  compared  with  the  meal. 
The  mixture  having  less  food  value 
should  sell  for  a  less  price  than  cotton- 
seed meal.  Buyers  in  many  instances, 
failing  to  distinguish  between  cottonseed 
meal  and  cottonseed  feed,  have  paid  as 
much,  or  nearly  as  much,  for  the  feed  aa 
for  the  meal.  This  has  been  the  case 
especially  when  the  manufacturer  of 
cottonseed  feed  has  sold  it  under  the 
designation,  "cottonseed  feed  meal." 


Save  Garden  Seed 

Seedsmen  have  warned  us  against  a 
shortage  of  garden  seed  for  next  year. 
It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  save  seed 
for  the  home  garden  from  the  crops 
grown,  but  of  late  years  we  have  de- 
pended almost  exclusively  upon  seed 
dealers.  Seed  will  not  only  be  scarce 
but  higher  in  price,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  peas  and  beans.  ~  It  is  said 
that  radish  seed  may  be  as  high  as 
$1.75  a  pound.  It  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  this  year  to  save  seed  for  next 
year's  garden  as  an  emergency  measure. 
Such  seeds  should  be  saved  from  the 
best  plants.  They  should  not  be  gath- 
ered until  maturity  and  should  be  prop- 
erly dried,  placed  in  suitable  containers, 
carefully  labeled  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place  protected  from  insects  or  mice.  In 
saving  the  seed  of  such  plants  as  toma- 
toes, egg  plant,  and  peppers,  the  selected 
fruits  should  be  ripened  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  after  which  the  seed  can  be  re- 
moved. Tomato  seed,  likewise  cucumber 
and  melon  seed,  can  be  easily  removed 
by  pulping  the  fruits  and  allowing  the 
pulp  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  seed 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  Beans  are  simply 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  vines  and  packed 
by  hand  when  dry. 


Gather  Seed  Corn  Now 

Good  seed  corn  will  be  scarce  in  Kan- 
sas next  year.  The  early  freeze  last 
year  reduced  the  amount  of  good  seed, 
and  there  is  probably  no  reserve  left 
over.  The  dry  weather  this  year  has 
so  cut  the  corn  crop  that  in  many  sec- 
tions there  will  be  no  corn  fit  for  seed. 
If  you  have  corn  that  will  be  suitable 
for  seed,  one  of  the  important  jobs  of 
the  next  few  weeks  is  to  gather  a  lib- 
eral supply,  selecting  it  if  possible  direct 
from  the  field.  Enough  should  be  se- 
lected for  two  years  if  possible,  and 
those  having  exceptionally  good  com 
might  well  save  enough  seed  for  a  less 
fortunate  neighbor.  The  best  seed  is 
always  that  grown  in  the  community  in 
which  it  is  to  be  planted. 

Drying  and  storing  the  seed  after  it 
is  gathered  is  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance. Corn  as  it  comes  from  the  field 
may  contain  as  high  as  30  per  cent 
water.  It  should  be  dried  until  the 
moisture  is  not  in  excess  of  12  per  cent 
in  order  to  be  safe  from  injury  by  freez- 
ing. After  it  has  been  carefully  dried 
it  should  be  stored  in  some  place  where 
it  will  not  have  a  chance  to  re-absorb 
moisture. 


Trap  When  Fur  Is  Prime 

There  is  only  one  excuse — a  poor  one 
for  all  concerned — for  trapping  too  early. 
The  excuse  is,  of  course,  that  some  other 
trapper  may  get  ahead  of  you. 

But  where  the  trapper  hasn't  any 
competition — on  his  own  farm  for  in- 
stance— or  where  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  to  wait,  the  taking  of  furs  at 
the  right  time  will  bring  far  larger  re- 
turns. 

In  a  great  many  cases  inexperienced 
trappers  get  out  too  early  because  they 
are  not  quite  sure  when  the  various  furB 
are  prime.  Hence  the  following  may 
enable  no  inconsiderable  number  of  trap- 
pers to  make  moy>  money  out  of  their 
work  this  year. 

Skunk  are  prime  in  the  north  toward 
the  end  of  October;  south,  toward  the 
end  of  November.  They  depreciate  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

Mink  is  best  during  November  to  the 
end  of  January  in  the  north  and  in  De- 
cember and  January  in  the  south.  The 
fur  depreciates  during  February. 

Muskrat  is  fair  in  the  fall,  when  trap- 
ping is,  of  course,  easiest.  But  the 
prime  fur  is  taken  in  the  period  from 
mid-winter  to  March.  A  good  condition 
may  be  expected  in  the  north  up  to 
about  the  first  of  June,  while  the  sim- 
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ilar  date  in  the  south  is  about  the  first 
of  April. 

Opossum  in  the  north  becomes  prime 
toward  the  middle  of  November  and  re- 
mains good  until  March.  In  the  south 
the  prime  fur  comes  about  the  first  of 
December.  It  depreciates  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  the  north. 

If  you  are  after  raccoon  in  northern 
territory,  you  will  find  the  fur  prime 
about  November  1.  The  time  is  a  little 
later  for  the  south. 

Fox,  speaking  generally,  is  prime  in 
northern  territory  from  the  first  of  No- 
vember until  the  middle  of  March.  For 
the  south  the  period  is  from  the  last  of 
November  to  the  beginning  of  March. 

It  will  pay  trappers  handsomely  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  peri- 
ods when  furs  are  prime.  Certainly  no 
great  departures  should  be  practiced 
since  the  result  is  furs  which  are  of 
little  value  to  the  fur  houses. 

In  Kansas  the  game  law  provides  an 
open  season  from  November  16  to  March 
15  for  skunk,  mink,  raccoon,  muskrat, 
civet  cat,  and  opossum.  Beaver  and 
otter  are  protected  at  all  times.  A  trap- 
per's license  for  a  resident  costs  one 
dollar;  for  a  non-resident,  fifteen  dollars. 

By  having  plenty  of  traps  and  making 
every  possible  preparation  to  work  vigor- 
ously during  the  right  season  is  the  way 
to  get  the  most  out  of  trapping. 


Navy  Accepts  Lighter  Beef 

The  U.  S.  Navy  has  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  reduce  the  minimum  weight  limit 
on  beef  specifications  until  larger  ar- 
rivals of  prime  beef  later  in  the  year. 
No  positive  minimum  weight  is  to  be 
specified,  but  beef  will  be  marked  at 
selected  slaughter  points  from  850 
pounds  downward  in  weight  to  a  suffi- 
cient minimum  to  secure  desired  sup- 
plies. 

Sugar  Factories  Bombed 

European  shortage  of  sugar  may  be- 
come still  more  acute  according  to  in- 
formation lately  received  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration.  Georges  Dureau, 
■French  sugar  expert  and  statistician, 
reports  that  several  beet  sugar  factories 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war 
through  invasion  have  recently  been 
bombed  by  enemy  airmen.  These  French 
factories  are  near  Abbeville,  Meaux  and 
Montereau. 

Loss  of  considerable  tieet  acreage  dur- 
ing the  German  invasion  combined  with 
shortage  of  labor  may  make  the  French 
sugar  harvest  below  former  expectations. 
"Owing  to  these  circumstances,"  this  ex- 
pert warned,  "the  ration  of  sugar  may 
have  to  be  reduced  still  further  in  the 
autumn." 


"Immune"  Hog  Guarantee 

Judge  Good  of  the  District  Court  of 
.Auburn,  Nebraska,  has  lately  decided 
the  H.  J.  Hoegh  case,  holding  a  catalog 
advertisement  that  hogs  were  "immune 
by  the  double  treatment"  constituted  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  immunity  from 
hog  cholera  and  that  H.  F.  Richardt, 
who  bought  six  sows  that  soon  died  from 
cholera,  should  have  refunded  to  him  the 
$297  paid  therefor.  The  case  has  been 
lately  appealed  to  the  Nebraska  State 
Supreme  Court.  The  final  outcome  will 
be  watched  with  interest  by  all  stock- 
men. 


It  is  being  reported  that  some  farm- 
ers are  selling  their  wheat  at  less  than 
the  guaranteed  price  because  of  the  rail- 
way embargoes  placed  against  wheat 
shipments.  These  embargoes  were  put 
in  effect  because  elevators  were  tem- 
porarily overstocked  and  the  seaboard 
movement  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  internal  movement.  The  Food 
Administration  promises  that  this  con- 
dition will  be  improved  during  the  next 
thirty  to  sixty  days.  Already  mills  and 
elevators  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  condition  and  offered  less  than  the 
guaranteed  price  for  wheat  have  been 
punished.  No  farmer  is  compelled  to 
sell  below  the  guaranteed  price,  but 
when  caught  in  town  with  a  load  of 
wheat  he  is  apt  to  accept  the  elevator 
offer  rather  than  to  haul  it  home.  It 
evidently  is  the  intention  of  the  en- 
forcement division  of  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration to  mete  out  just  punishment  in 
every  instance  where  buyers  have  taken 
advantage  of  such  situations. 


On  about  5,000  representative  farms 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, the  decline  in  the  number  of  cat- 
tle was  .8  per  cent  from  last  July  1  to 
August  1,  2.9  per  cent  in  hogs,  and  3.3 
per  cent  in  sheep. 


SAVE  THOSE  DOLLARS  day^ffer  BE  WORE  EFFICIENT 

 CLOSES   

ON    DATE   SHOWN  BELOW 
A  READING  COURSE  FOR  KANSAS  PEOPLE-RE  INFORMED  AND  EFFICIENT 

YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  more  efficient  in  your  chosen  line  of  endeavor  WITHOUT 
LEAVING  YOUR  OWN  FIRESIDE,  PRACTICALLY  FREE. 

READ  THESE  PAPERS! 

THE  TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL,  edited  by  Frank  P.  MacLennan.  The  only  State  paper  in 
Kansas,  independent  in  politics,  free  and  untrammelled,  with  no  axe  of  its  own  to  grind — 
RELIABLE,  AUTHENTIC,  CLEAN — a  Kansas  newspaper  for  Kansas  homes.  Member  of 
the  Associated  and  United  Press.  All  the  news  of  all  the  world,  brought  to  your  door  every 
day.    SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR,  by  mail  $4.80 

THE  KANSAS  FARMER,  edited  by  T.  A.  Borman  and  G.;  C,  Wheeler.  A  journal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  farm  and  home,  founded  by  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1863. 
A  complete  farm  journal  containing  the  best  and  latest  FARM  NEWS  AND  IDEAS  to 
make  the  farmer  efficient.  Departments  devoted  to  general  farm  and  stock  problems,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  soil,  fruit,  mechanics,  marketing,  home-making,  domestic  science,  etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR,   $1.00,  THREE  YEARS  $3.00 

YOUR  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER.  (See  list  below  which  contains  names  of  leading  county 
weeklies  included  in  this  offer.)  N/eWs  of  local  interest  and  happenings,  deaths,  marriages, 
births,  newcomers,  church  items,  rural  society,  local  politics,  suburban  items,  etc.  Just  the 
thing  for  every  member  of  the  family  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  affairs  in  your 
community. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR  (except  as  noted),  WEEKLY  ONLY  $1.50 

Regular  Value  of  These  Three  Publications,  if  Purchased  Separately.  ,  $9.30 

Special  Price  Available  for  Thirty  Days  Only   .$7.00 

*YOU  SAVE  25  PER  CENT  by  ordering  on  the  Coupon  below  $2.30 

CHOOSE  YOUR  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER 

Abilene  Chronicle— 1  *Hays,  Ellis  Co.  News-Republican  *McPherson  Freeman— 55 

.,_    „  .  .       „  00  *Minneapolis  Messenger — 56 

Alma  Enterprise-2  -28  *Ness  c£unty  Newa_!57 

Anthony  Bulletin— 3  *Herington  Sun— 29  *Newton,  Kansas  Republican— 58 

Ashland  Clipper — 4  Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.  World — 30       *Norton  County  News — 59 

*Atwood  Square  Deal — 5  *Hill  City  Republican — 31  *Oberlin  Times — 60 

cAtchison  Globe— 6  *Holton  Signal— 32  Olathe  Mirror— 61 

Belleville  Telescope  &  Freeman — 7  *Hoxie  Sentinel— 33  Osage  City  Free  Press— 61 A 

*Beloit  Call— 8  *Hugoton  Hermes— 34  *Osborne  County  News— 62 

Burlington  Republican — 9  cHutchinson  News — 35  *Oskaloosa  Times — 63 

*Cimarron  Jacksonian — 10  *Jetmore  Republican — 36  Phillipsburg  News-Dispatch — 64 

*Clay  Center  Times — 11  Junction  City  Union — 37  *Pratt  Republican — 65 

*Concordia  Empire — 12  *Kingman  Leader-Courier — 38  (l)Russell  Record — 66 

(1)  Colby  Free  Press — 13  *Kinsley  Mercury — 39  *Russell  Springs  Deader — 67 

(1)  Coldwater  Western  Star — 14  Lacrosse  Republican — 40  *Salina  Union — 68 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Chase  County  Lakin  Advocate — 40A  *Scott  City  Republican — 69 

Leader — 15  *Larned  Chronoscope — 41  Seneca  Tribune — 70 

Council  Grove  Guard — 16  *Lawrence  Jeffersonian  Gazette  *Sharon  Springs,  Western  Times 
*Dighton  Journal-Herald— 17                —42  —71 

*Dodge  City  Globe — 18  (3) Leavenworth  Times — 43  Smith  County  Pioneer — 72 

♦Eldorado  Republican — 19  *Leoti  Standard — 44  St.  Francis  Herald — 72A 

*Ellsworth  Reporter— 20  Liberal  News— 45  *St.  John  News— 73 

*Emporia  Gazette — 21  *Lincoln  Republican— 46  *Stockton,  Rooks  Co.  Record — 74 

Eskridge  Tribune  Star — 21A  *Lyndon  Peoples  Herald — 47  Syracuse,  Hamilton  Co.  Journal — 75 

Fredonia,  Wilson  Co.  Citizen — 22  *Lyohs  Republican — 48  *Tribune,  Greeley  Co.  Republican 

♦Garden  City  Telegram— 23  *Manhattan  Republic — 49  —76 

*Goodland,  Sherman  Co.  Record  Mankato,  Jewell  Co.  Monitor — 5*  Troy,  Kansas  Chief — 77 

— 24  Marion  Record — 51  (4)Wakeeney,  Western  Kansas 

*Gove  Co.  Republican  Gazette — 25  Marysville,  Marshall  Co.  News— 52        World — 78 

(2)  Great  Bend  Tribune— 26  *Meade  Globe— 53  Washington,  Rep.  Gazette — 79 
*Greenburg  Progressive — 27  *Medicine  Lodge  Cresset— 54  *Westmoreland  Republican — 80 

♦Price,  $1.00  per  year.    Remit  $6.50  for  club  with  this  paper. 

c — Price,  50  cents  per  year.    Remit  $6.00  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(1)  — Price,  $1.25  per  year.    Remit  $6.75  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(2)  — Price,  $3.00  per  year.    Remit  $8.50  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(3)  — Price,  25  cents  per  year.    Remit  $5.75  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(4)  — Price,  $2.00  per  year.    Remit  $8.00  for  club  with  this  paper. 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  FINAL  CHANCE  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 

All  of  the  prices  of  these  KANSAS  PUBLICATIONS  are  Likely  to  GO  UP— some  of  them  indeed  have  already  in- 
creased their  prices  to  subscribers.  This  SPECIAL  30-DAY  OFFER  at  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES  will  POSI- 
TIVELY BE  WITHDRAWN  IN  30  DAYS.  Before  that  date  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  saving  of  $2.30.  This 
Is  a  25  per  cent  reduction  over  the  cost  of  these  self  same  publications  if  purchased  separately,  and  is  made  solely 
to  INCREASE  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  USEFULNESS  of  these  KANSAS  PUBLICATIONS  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  We  are  giving  you  the  advantage  of  this  reduction  by  paying  you  the  usual  commissions  allowed  our  travel- 
ing agents.  We  expect  thousands  to  clip  the  below  Coupon  and  SAVE  $2.30  by  so  doing.  WE  GUARANTEE 
THESE  "BEFORE  THE  INCREASE"  prices  for  30  days  ONLY.  This  is  a  very  material  SAVING  to  you,  because, 
no  matter  when  your  subscription  to  any  of  these  publications  expire,  YOU  CAN  RENEW  your  subscription  at  the 
above  rate,  and  thus  save  $2.30.  The  last  day  upon  which  these  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  will  apply  is  positively  as 
given  herein.  You  may  NEVER  have  another  opportunity  to  secure  equal  value  for  so  small  a  sum.  PLAY  SAFE: 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY. 

YOUR   MONEY. SAVING  FRIENDS,         PUBLISHERS  SUBSCRIPTION  ASSOCIATION, 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
The  number  opposite  your  favorite  County  Paper    should  be  given  when  filling  out  your  order  on  the 
Money-Saving  Coupon  attached.    You  need  not  write  the  name  of  the  paper,  as  this  number  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  the  paper  on  our  records. 


Publishers  Subscription  Association, 

Railway  Exchange  Building,   ,  191  

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen:  .  Appreciating  your  MONEY  SAVING  OFFER  to  Kansas  readers  I  de- 
sire to  save  $2.30,  and  you  may,  therefore,  enter  my  subscription,  as  follows : 

TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL,  One  Year,  regular  price  $4.80")        Your  price  to  me 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Three  Years,  regular  price   $3.00  \  $7.00 

No   One  Year,  regular  price  $1.50  J  This  amount  is  enclosed. 

(Write  Number  opposite  your  favorite  County  Paper.) 
Regular  value  if  ordered  separately,  $9.30. 

B^Note— If  the  price  of  my  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER  is  $1.00,  instead  of 
$1.50  my  remittance  will  be  for  $6.50. 

NAME  St.  or  R.  F.  D  

Postoff ice   State  of  Kansas. 

Final  Date:  Monday,  November  4,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


October  19,  1918 


MONORBILT 

SHOES  the  Family 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


(g§  Price  $2  Postpaid 

'-S3    complete  with 
— 1  12  5moke  Cartridges 


f?"Got  14  Skunk  | 
Un  Ten  Minutes  With  J 


SMOKE  TORPEDO" 


The  quickest,  slickest  device  you  ever 
saw  for  driving  all  den  animals  into  the 
open.  Write  for  full  details.  Also  get 
Taylor's  "Book  of  Traps"— shows  how  to  trap, 
what  traps  and  bait  to  ose;  animals  in  natural 
colors;  foil  supply  catalog.  Free.  Write  today. 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUR  EXCHANGE 

St.Louis.Mo. 


Building 


J 


$84  earns  $700 


"The  Simplex  works  fine.  My  itrawed  wheat 
made  20  bu.  to  acre — unstrawed  only  12  bu. 
SIMPLEX  earned  me  $700  last  fall." 

}.  H.  HILL,  Brownell.  Kan.a. 

A  Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

rnrr  TDI  A  I  simplex e«™  if. 

rKLfc.  IKIAL  zzftZlZ.'LZ 

Straw  enriches  soil;  prevents  soil  blowing  and  winter-kilL 
DONT  BURN  THAT  STRAW  STACK! 

Write  for  description  and  prices.    Simplex  spreads 
both  wet  and  dry  straw  and  manure.  WRITE  NOW 


Simplex  Spreader  Mfg.  Co. 

23A1    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STRAPPING 

Jim  Anthony,  of  Iowa,  made 
$102.05  in  one  month,  trap- 
i  ping  just  in  spare  time  and 
shipping  the  furs  to  Biggs 
at  K.  C.  You  can  do  as  well. 
'  We  show  you  how.  Free  ad- 
vance fur  market  Informa- 
'  tion.    Traps,    Animal  Baits, 
Guns,  etc.,  at  low  factory  cost. 
EDLCET  "Trappers'  Exchange", 
rllsVk  Greatest  Trappers'  Maga- 
zine, sent  freet  if  you  write  at  once. 
Tells  all  trapping  secrets. 


■  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

For  us.  TVe  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
and  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Big;  money  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise.  Write  us  for  particulars. 
DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Oconomowoe,  Wisconsin 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  JACOB  BEYER.  OF 
Gridley.  Liberty  Township,  Coffey  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1918, 
one  black  mare  colt,  white  spot  on  forehead. 
Valued  at  $95.  Geo.  Bruce,  County  Clerk, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  J.  H.  CRANSHAW, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Wyandotte  County,  Kan- 
sas, on  October  3,  1918,  one  red  steer,  weierht 
about  1,000  pounds.  Branded  on  left  side. 
Both  ears  trimmed.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk. 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

Care  of  Li&ht  Plant  Battery 


ARM  electric  lights  plants  are  so 
simplified  that  no  one  need  fear 
that  he  is  buying  "a  bunch  of 
trouble"  by  having  a  plant  in- 
stalled. The  battery  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  a  farm  outfit.  "We 
sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  storage 
battery  will  give  trouble  if  not  taken 
care  of,"  says  Percy  J.  Friday  in  the 
American  Thresherman  and  Farm 
Power.  "This  is  true.  But  why  not 
take  care  of  it  ?  You  never  forget  to 
feed  your  horses  and  let  them  starve  to 
death.  And  when  you  do  feed  them, 
you  give  them  the  right  amount  of  the 
right  kind  of  feed.  When  you  work 
them  you  do  not  compel  them  to  pull 
loads  that  are  too  heavy.  All  the  stor- 
age battery  needs  is  a  little  attention 
occasionally.  There  are  only  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  to  follow  in  the  care  of  storage 
batteries  covering  the  rate  of  charge, 
when  to  charge,  when  to  stop  charging. 

"Charging  may  be  done  at  any  time 
when  the  batteries  are  partly  dis- 
charged. It  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
until  batteries  are  down  to  any  certain 
point.  And  when  the  charge  is  started, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  finish.  Further- 
more, if  batteries  beeome  fully  charged 
and  the  dynamo  is  allowed  to  run  for 
some  time,  still  sending  current  through 
the  battery,  there  is  no  harm  done.  It 
can  be  seen  therefore  that  the  rules  to 
be  followed  are  very  simple  and  not  very 
stringent. 

"The  automobile  battery  sometimes 
gives  trouble,  but  when  we  compare  the 
abuses  it  receives  with  the  care  we  can 
easily  give  a  light  plant  battery,  we 
could  almost  imagine  the  life  of  the 
latter  to  be  unlimited. 

"The  type  of  battery  cell  used  on 
nearly  all  plants  today  is  the  sealed 
glass  jar.  These  cells  are  built  espe- 
cially for  this  kind  of  service.  The 
plates  are  about  twice  as  thick  and  the 
acid  space  about  twice  as  great  as  in 
automobile  batteries  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity. Batteries  for  automobile  use 
are  made  as  light  and  as  small  as  pos- 
sible for  their  capacity.  In  the  sta- 
tionary type,  weight  and  space  is  no 
object.  In  the  auto,  the  battery  is  be- 
ing charged  all  of  the  time  when  the 
car  is  running  over  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
per  hour,  whether  charging  is  needed  or 
not.  And  sometimes  the  charging  rate 
is  very  high,  due  to  the  speed  of  the 
car.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  battery 
as  to  the  charge  as  long  as  it  will  'crank 
the  engine.''  The  vibration  has  a  ten- 
dency to  loosen  active  material  in  the 
plates  after  a  time.  It  also  may  wear 
the  insulation  on  the  wires  through  on 
some  metal  part  of  the  car,  thus  caus- 
ing a  short  circuit  and  running  the  bat- 
tery down.  When  the  engine  is  hard 
to  start,  the  battery  may  be  called  on 
to  crank  for  a  long  time,  and  then  per- 
haps the  engine  is  not  started  and  the 
electricity  is  not  put  back  into  the 
battery. 

"In  the  automobile  battery,  water 
should  be  added  about  every  two  weeks. 
But  this  is  not  always  done,  due  to  the 
operator's  neglect,  forgetfulness,  or  the 
fact  that  the  battery  is  in  an  unhandy 
place.  The  plant  battery  requires  water 
two  to  four  times  a  year.  It  is  handier 
to  get  at  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  glass  jar  type  because  the  height 
of  solution  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
After  considering  these  few  points  we 
can  readily  see  that  the  life  or  service 
of  a  plant  battery  can  not  be  judged  by 
that  of  the  auto  battery." 


New  Use  for  Autos 

An  Arizona  county  agent  has  con- 
verted his  automobile  into  a  twenty- 
four-hours-a-day  convenience.  During 
his  waking  hours  he  keeps  the  machine 
busy  in  traveling  among  his  farmer 
clientele;  at  night  he  can  use  the  car 
for  sleeping  quarters.  He  has  hinged 
the  lean  back  of  the  front  seat  so  that 
it  can  be  let  down  to  complete  a  com- 
fortable cot  with  the  front  and  back 
seats.  His  ingenuity  enables  him  to 
cover  a  larger  territory  with  a  minimum 
of  back  travel  to  his  home  or  to  other 
stopping  point,  while  it  saves  him  money 
in  the  way  of  hotel  bills.    Moreover,  it 


makes  him  independent  of  difficulties  due 
to  poor  hotel  accommodations,  or  due  to 
no  accommodations  at  all. 


Motor  Cars  Essential 

The  motor  car  must  be  classed  as  an 
essential.  No  one  now  doubts  that  the 
motor  car  is  a  necessity  in  business  and 
civil  life;  neither  is  there  any  doubt 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  both  over- 
seas and  on  this  side.  The  Quarter- 
master Corps,  the  aviation  section  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  other  parts  of  the  army  are  using 
hundreds  of  motor  cars  and  trucks  and 
adding  great  numbers  to  the  fleets  al- 
ready in  service  here  and  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Government  has  asked  that  man- 
ufacturers curtail  their  production  of 
passenger  cars  for  civilian  use,  but  there 
has  been  no  curtailment  so  far  as  mili- 
tary cars  are  concerned.  Cars  of  this 
class  are  leaving  Detroit  factories  in 
great  fleets,  being  driven  overland  to 
army  camps  or  to  Atlantic  seaports  for 
shipment  abroad.  The  ,army  has  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  civilian  life, 
and  quickly  learned  that  efficient,  eco- 
nomical transportation  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, and  rapid  communication  be- 
tween distant  points,  is  best  accom- 
plished by  motor  vehicles. 


It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
select  a  high  grade  lubricating  oil  in 
order  to  get  good  service  and  low  cost 
of  automobile  maintenance.  The  oil 
chart  furnished  by  the  manufacturer 
should  be  followed  carefully  and  all 
parts  lubricated  according  to  the  in- 
structions given.  The  best  oils  for  vari- 
ous makes  of  cars  have  been  carefully 
determined  by  manufacturers  and  it  will 
pay  to  follow  the  suggestions  made. 


In  going  down  a  long  steep  hill  the 
service  brake  and  the  emergency  brake 
should  be  used  alternately  so  as  to 
equalize  the  wear  on  the  brakes.  The 
engine  can  also  be  used  as  a  brake  on 
steep  grades  by  engaging  the  clutch  with 
the  throttle  closod  and  the  spark  off. 
The  car  runs  the  engine  against  the 
compression,  the  engine  thus  acting  as 
a  brake.    This  saves  wear  on  the  brakes. 


The  Government  is  working  out  a  plan 
for  a  general  conservation  system  as 
regards  the  use  of  gasoline  and  may 
work  out  a  rationing  basis  or  request 
automobile  users  to  make  a  certain  sav- 
ing in  gasoline  each  month.  It  is  the 
intention  to  appoint  local  deputies  of 
the  gasoline  section  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration. 


An  excess  of  oil  is  usually  more  harm- 
ful to  the  engine  cylinder  than  to  any 
other  part.  The  burnt  oil  causes  carbon 
deposits  which  result  in  preignition, 
st  icky  pistons,  sticky  valves,  dirty  spark 
plugs,  and  a  general  loss  in  efficiency. 
A  bluish,  smoky  exhaust  is  indicative 
of  too  much  cylinder  lubrication. 

In  cold  weather  is  may  be  necessary 
to  thin  the  grease  or  lubricant  used  in 
the  transmission,  differential,  and  rear 
axle  of  the  automobile.  These  parts  are 
lubricated  with  a  heavy  grease  since 
their  casings  are  not  oil-tight. 

Pride  Went  Before  a  Fall 

In  speaking  of  some  of  his  personal 
experiences  on  the  battle  front,  Lieu- 
tenant Roberto  de  Violini,  who  recently 
came  to  the  Italian  consulate  in  Chicago 
on  a  mission  for  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, tells  this  story  of  the  humiliation 
of  an  arrogant  Hun : 

The  Austrian  commander  of  a  de- 
feated division  had  asked  his  captors  for 
a  superior  officer  to  whom  he  could  give 
himself  up. 

"I  told  him,"  said  Lieutenant  de  Vio- 
lini, "that  he  would  be  too  much  hon- 
ored if  one  of  the  private  soldiers  took 
him  to  headquarters."  and  said,  "the 
shortest  way  to  headquarters  was  by 
sliding  down  a  glacier.  The  commander 
took  this  course,  with  the  heavy  hob- 
nails of  an  Italian  private  behind  him." 


THIS 

BOOK 

WILL 
HELP 
YOU 

To  Trap  and  Hunt. 

with  profit.  It  shows 
-  -  and  where  to  trap,  and  bow 
to  prepare  skins,  to  make  the 
most  money  from  them.     The  Bens  and 
Older  Men  at  Home  Will  Haw  Control 

 'j  Year.  There  is  Big  Money  to  be  made. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  ot  skins.  Prices 
will  be  very  high.  The  War  has  shut  off 
foreign  shipments.  Our  house  is  situated 
to  pay  you  all  your  skins  are  worth.  We 
will  grade  them  honestly,  and  give  you  a 
Square  Deal.  We  have  standing  orders  that 
we  cannot  fill.  Send  name  and  addressAot  the 
Book.    Hides  wanted,  write  for  Price  List. 

UNCOtH  HIDE  &  FuKC0.,i072Q  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Secrets!  ALL 

FUNSTEN 

Our  wonderful  book  reveals  old  trappers'  favor- 
ite methods,  where  and  how  to  trap,  best  baits 
to  use,  how  to  ' -epare  skins,  little 
kinks  that  will  Tease  your  profits. 
Mailed  FREE.  Also  includes  Game  Laws 
and  big  list  of  Trappers'  Supplies  at  rock- 
bottom  prices— Steel  Traps,  Guns,  Smok- 
ers, Baits,  etc.  Our  market  reports  free! 

Trappers  are  going  to  make  heavy  prof-  i 
Its  this  season,  due  to  bigger  demand  for  i 
skins,  and  so  many  trappers  in  army.  ] 
Write  at  once  for  above  book  and  for  price 
list  so  yon  will  be  ready. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Crtfce  Int'l  Far 
1  Exchange 

218 

ftmstenBldg. 


St.  Louis,  nio. 


GET  A 
ITTE 


Eireci  From  Factory 

Save 
$15 

to 

Money  Back  if  S^ffifft 
Not  .Satisfied  *W 
on  my  new  90-Day  Offer.  Three  months  to 
decide— Cash  or  Payments.  Sizes  2  to  30  H-P. 
Burn  Kerosene — Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig. 
Big  saving  in  Fuel  Cost.  Easy  to  operate.  Catalog 
FESE.  Write  for  it  today.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  PreB. 
WITTE  ENGL'it  WORKS 

1602  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 602  Empire  Eldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Learn  Auto 


^Tractor  Business 
$103  To  $400  A  Month 

REGARDLESS  of  your  agre 
or  draft  classification,  yoa 
have  opportunities  in  the  Auto 
and  Tractor  Easiness  never  be- 
fore known.  Everywhere  motor 
mechanics  are  urgently  needed. 

Learn  in  G  to  8  Weeks 

Thousands  have  learned  here,  who  now  make 
big  money  as  Repairmen,  Drivers  and 
Superintendents.  Many  have  their 
own  Garapcs,  making  S200  to  5500  a 
a  month.  Hundredsof  Rahe Trained 
Men  have  easily  entered  the  Army 
Motor  Transport  Sections. 
CrAA  Rn/ilr  Write  for  7-das 
Tree  DOCK  Trial  Offer  and 
Free  Book  showing  jobs  open. 
RAHE  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 
2590  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


'  A«rs 


Everywhere  to  sell  High-Grade  6000-Mile 
Tirea  Direct  from  Factory.  All  new  stock. 
tNo  Beoonds.)    All  sizes,  nou-ekid  and  plain 

GUARANTEED  6000  MILES 

Delivered  Free  on  approval.  We  wsnt  one 
person  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  reler 
new  customers.  Write  today  for  our  agent  s 
plan  of  selling  theso  Tiros  and  our  Puncture 
Proof  Tubes.    Give  siie  of  tires. 

LIBERTY  TUBE  4.  TIRE  CO.  , 
852  Grand  Ave.  Kan*as  City,  Mo. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  rnnning  gear. 

Ottfclog  iUosUmUdia  solor.  t>«* 

Wheel  Co.,  34Els  ti.,Qulncy,llh 
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|N  A  Riley  County  dairy  herd  a 
three-year-old  heifer  was  first  in 
milk  and  third  in  butter  fat  for 
the  month  of  May  in  the  A.  R.  O. 
tests  of  the  Holstein  Record  Association. 
This  means  that  no  other  three-year- 
old  heifer  on  A.  R.  0.  test  in  the  United 
States  gave  as  much  milk  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  only  two  more  butter  fat. 
During  April  there  were  only  two  two- 
year-old  Holstein  cows  in  the  United 
States  on  test  that  produced  more  butter 
fat  than  this  Riley  County  heifer,  Lady 
Volga  Colanthus  II.  She  also  has  a  state 
seven-day  record  of  564.2 .  pounds  milk 
and  24.37  pounds  of  butter  fat.  She  is 
now  on  yearly  test.  Two  other  heifers 
in  this  herd  have  made  high  records. 

Two  years  ago  Fred  Young,  a  senior 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and 
Clement  Young,  a  sophomore,  started 
this  small  dairy  for  their  father,  George 
Young.  These  young  men  have_  been 
specializing  in  dairying  in  their  college 
course.  One  is  now  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  and  the  other  at 
Funston. 

During  April  Lady  Volga  Colanthus  II 
produced  2,459  pounds  of  milk  and  94.74 
pounds  of  butter.  During  the  month  of 
May  she  gave  2,449  pounds  of  milk — 
nearly  double  her  own  weight. 

A  two-year-old  heifer,  Lady  Volga 
Colanthus  III,  a  full  sister  to  the  three- 
year-old  heifer,  also  made  a  splendid 
record.  There  were  only  seven  heifers 
in  the  United  States  on  A.  R.  O.  test 
which  produced  more  butter  than  she 
did  during  the  month  of  April.  Her  rec- 
ord for  this  month,  which  was  the  sec- 
ond after  freshening,  was  1,767  pounds 
of  milk  and  74.21  pounds  of  butter. 

The  third  heifer  of  this  herd  which 
has  made  a  good  official  record  is  Coun- 
tess Aggie  Hengerveld  n.  There  were 
only  eight  heifers  on  A.  R.  O.  test  in 
the  United  States  which  produced  more 
butter  than  she  did  during  her  test.  She 
produced  1,712.3  pounds  of  milk  and 
62.7  pounds  of  butter. 


should  be  even  higher  in  order  to  keep 
snow  water  from  coming  in.  Straw 
should  be  put  on  top  of  the  dirt  so  that 
the  hens  can  scratch  in  it  for  exercise. 

"Unless  the  floor  is  dry  and  warm  the 
hens  will  take  cold  and  the  egg  produc- 
tion will  be  cut  down.  In  one  Wisconsin 
flock  of  800  hens  which  laid  about  360 
eggs  a  day  last  winter,  production  in 
March  fell  off  badly  instead  of  increas- 
ing, because  of  a  wet,  cold  floor." 


The  Poultry  House  Floor 

A  poultry  house  cleaned,  whitewashed 
and  provided  with  ventilation  and  a  good 
floor  this  fall  is  recommended  by  J.  G. 
Halpin,  secretary  of  the  State  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association,  as  a  factor  in  sav- 
ing feed  and  producing  more  eggs  dur-  * 
ing  the  winter. 

"Not  necessarily  a  new  house,"  says 
Mr.  Halpin,  ''for  no  new  buildings  should 
be  put  up  unless  they  are  actually 
needed,  but  one  with  a  good  floor  and 
plenty  of  window  space  and  air  space. 
The  most  important  single  factor  about 
the  right  kind  of  house  is  the  right  kind 
of  floor. 

"Most  poultry  houses  have  a  dirt  floor, 
and  unless  the  owner  of  the  flock  is 
watchful,  he  will  find  that  the  dirt  has 
been  carried  away,  and  that  the  floor  is 
so  low  that  it  is  damp  or  even  wet  most 
of  the  winter.  The  floor  should  be  not 
less  than  eight  inches  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground  outside,  and  where 
snow  drifts  close  to  the  house,  the  floor 


Selling  Milk  Profitable 

The  establishing  of  milk  condenseries 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  dairying  in 
some  sections  of  Kansas.  W.  B.  Moore, 
a  Bourbon  County  farmer,  sold  $700 
worth  of  milk  from  eight  cows  in  the 
five  months  from  April  15  to  September 
15,  or  an  average  of  $140  a  month.  He 
began  selling  on  the  day  the  condensery 
opened.  Most  of  the  cows  had  freshened 
during  the  winter  and  not  all  of  them 
were  milking  all  the  time.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  year  when  prices  are  ordi- 
narily at  their  lowest.  The  condensery 
has  announced  a  material  increase  in 
price  for  October,  agreeing  to  pay  $3.20 
a  hundred  pounds  for  milk  testing  3.5 
per  cent  butter  fat.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  91*  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat,  and 
is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  whole 
milk  in  that  section.  Mr.  Moore  figures 
that  his  herd  of  eight  cows  will  average 
considerably  more  than  $200  a  year 
gross  income. 

Another  good  record  is  that  of  J. 
Clyde  Defebaugh.  A  short  time  ago  he 
bought  nineteen  Holstein  cows  and  four- 
teen of  them  are  now  fresh.  From  these 
fourteen  cows  he  was  selling  the  latter 
part  of  September  500  pounds  of  milk 
daily  at  the  rate  of  $2.80  a  hundred. 
This  is  $14  a  day,  or  $420  a  month.  Mr. 
Defebaugh  believes  that  the  milk  pro- 
duced will  be  considerably  increased 
when  the  cows  become  accustomed  to 
their  new  location. 

A  good  many  men  in  that  section  are 
planning  to  dispose  of  their  beef  cows 
and  their  low-producing  dairy  cows  and 
buy  high-grade  dairy  animals,  convert- 
ing their  operations  to  a  strictly  dairy 
business.  Some  are  planning  to  milk 
thirty  or  for^y  cows  this  winter.  One 
difficulty  with  which  dairymen  who  sell 
to  a  condensery  have  to  contend  is  that 
of  raising  calves  to  keep  up  the  herds. 
If  all  the  milk  is  sold,  there  is  no  skim 
milk  for  calves.  The  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing up  good  dairy  herds  by  buying  cows 
is  so  great  that- it  is  almost  necessary  to 
raise  the  good  heifer  calves.  Some 
scheme  must  be  worked  out  whereby  this 
can  be  done.  It  will  require  the  feeding 
of  some  milk,  but  the  amount  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  resorting  to 
calf  meals,  either  proprietary  or  home- 
made. 


An  Unconquerable  Spirit 

A  Kansas  nurse  at  Base  Hospital  15 
in  France  writes  that  she  and  her  fel- 
low workers  have  found  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
hut  at  that  point  "a  place  of  refuge  and 


Rainfall  of  September,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


m  EPTEMBER,  1918,  had  more  rain  than  any  of  the  preceding  summer 
months  and  more  than  has  fallen  in  any  other  month,  except  two, 
!j  in  a  year's  time.  Pastures  greened  up,  alfalfa  made  another  cut- 
ting in  the  eastern  counties,  and  grain  sorghums  grew  nicely  until 
the  frosts  of  the  20th  and  21st  killed  them  in  the  central  and  northeast- 
ern counties,  but  the  rains  were  too  late  for  corn,  which  was  practically 
matured  when  the  month  began.  The  ground  was  in  fine  shape  for  sow- 
ing wheat  the  latter  part,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  in  and 
much  came  up  the  last  week. 


THE  YEAR'S  BIGGEST  WAR  SHOW ! 

Remember  These  Dates  — 

October  16  to  26 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM 
CONGRESS  and 

Soil-Products 
Exposition 

in  and  adjacent  to  ConventSon  Hall,  Kansas  City. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Wartime  Production 
Show  in  the  United  States  this  year,  and  the  only  event  of  its  kind  of  International  character. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Governments  will  be  largely  represented  with 
remarkable  exhibits  covering  practically  every  phase  of  wartime  production. 

Some  of  the  Features  


U.  S.  Government  War  Department  Exhibit 
U.  S.  Government  Navy  Exhibit 
Canadian  Government  Exhibit 
U*  S.  Food  Administration  Exhibit  and  Demon- 
stration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Exhibit 
Fifteen  Great  State  Exhibit* 
County  and  District  Exhibits 
Lectures  and  Demonstrations  by  leading  Agri- 
cultural Educators 


Patriotio  Food  Show 
Varied  Industries  Exhibits 
Official  Government  Motion  Pictures 
Sweepstakes  Exhibits  from  State  Fairs 
Sweepstakes  Doys'  and  Girls'  Club  Exhibits 
Sirignano's  Famous  "Banda  Roma" 
$15,000  in  Premiums  and  Trophies 
Addresses  by  Men  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Renown 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIPPODROME,  a  remarkable  entertainment  and  amusement  pro- 
gram, presented  on  a  specially  constructed  mammoth  stage  in  Convention  Hall.  Includes  spec- 
tacular Patriotic  Ensemble,  with  100  in  cast,  numerous  exceptional  vaudeville  acts,  music,  etc. 

Cornel   See  What  America  is  Doing  to  Win  the  World  War  J 


a  home  for  130  hard-worked  and  strained 
nurses  when  they  have  a  few  minutes 
off  duty."  An  incident  which  occurred 
at  the  hut  shows  the  unconquerable 
spirit  with  which  our  boys  meet  the 
disasters  of  war.    She  describes  it  thus: 

"A  sixteen-year-old  boy  with  both  feet 
shot  off  was  wheeled  in  to  hear  Doctor 
Fosdick  the  other  night  at  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  and  with  shining  eyes  listened  as  I 
never  saw  anybody  listen  before.  When 
Doctor  Fosdick  had  finished  his  'Chal- 
lenge of  the  Present  Crisis'  the  boy 
looked  down  at  his  stumps  and  then  at 
Doctor  Fosdick  and  burst  out,  'Gee,  I'm 
glad  it  was  that  part  of  me  and  not 
the  top  that  got  busted  up!'  and  Doctor 
Fosdick,  looking  down  at  the  pale  face 
with  the  big  eyes,  said,  'You  bet,  for  the 
man  is  all  there.' 

"For  weeks,"  adds  the  nurse,  "we  have 
been  putting  on  dressings  for  the  boys 
with  legs  and  arms  gone  and  with  gas 
burns  which  threaten  the  eyesight,  but 
with  just  that  kind  of  spirit." 


Keep  Poultry  House  Clean 

In  order  that  the  henhouse  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean,  the  droppings  should 
be  removed  frequently.  The  droppings 
are  the  favorite  breeding  place  for  mites. 
In  the  winter  if  they  are  removed  once 
a  week  it  is  often  enough,  but  in  sum- 
mer they  should  be  removed  each  day. 
After  the  dropping  boards  are  cleaned 
off,  they  should  be  dus.ted  with  sand  to 
keep  the  droppings  dry,  or  better  still 
they  should  be  sprinkled  with  land  plas- 
ter or  with  acid  phosphate,  because  these 
chemicals  unite  with  the  ammonia  as  it 
is  given  off,  and  the  resulting  mixture 
makes  a  better  fertilizer  and  at  the 
same  time  keeps  the  house  in  better 
sanitary  condition.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  droppings  dry,  so 
that  decomposition  won't  be  carried  on 
so  rapidly,  because  the  droppings  from 
hens  are  particularly  valuable  now,  be- 
ing worth  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
40  cents  per  bird  per  year,  and  that  is 
worth  saving. 

Fighting  for  Womanhood 

I  appreciate  as  deeply  as  I  could  ap- 
preciate anything  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  our  women.  I  know  the 
women  of  America  and  of  Kansas  will 
do  whatever  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
do.  But  under  God,  and  by  the  Eternal, 
for  every  woman  that  has  to  toil  in 
America  at  what  we  deem  unnatural  and 
unfit  labor,  some  Hun  must  pay  the 
price.  On  a  recent  trip  through  the  East 
I  saw  women  clad  in  overalls  and  armed 
with  shovels  and  picks,  working  as  sec- 
tion hands  on  the  railroads.  We  may 
be  forced  to  it,  but  if  we  are,  Germany 
must  be  taught  that  she  cannot  with 
impunity  so  treat  the  womanhood  of 
our  race.  German  women  work  in  the 
fields;  I  was  going  to  say  if  Germany 
wants  to  treat  her  women  that  way,  that 
is  her  affair.  But  I  won't  say  that.  We 
can't  allow  Germany  to  set  up  that  kind 
of  a  civilization  in  this  world. — Dr.  Ed- 
mund J.  Kulp. 


The  Horse  in  the  Army 

An  officer  in  our  army  in  France  writ- 
ing home  says: 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 


here  recently  a  soldier,  for  abusing  a 
horse,  was  confined  on  half  rations  for 
twenty-four  hours,  degraded,  shunned 
and  nicknamed  'The  Hun'  by  his  com- 
rades, which  name  will  stick  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Such  is  the  penalty 
imposed  by  Uncle  Sam  for  abusing  a 
dumb  animal. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Plow  that  garden  plot  this  fall.  It 
will  be  better  next  year. 


CHICKENS  SICK? 


Food  is  fuel  for  fighters.  Greater  pro- 
duction is  more  fuel  and  better  fighters. 

Roup,  Colds.  Canker, 
Bowel  Complaint, 
Limberneck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is  always 
GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  postpaid  with 
5-book  poultry  library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  415,  Omaha,  Neb. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval : 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
in  t)  e  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  prer 
ceding  such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 
under  such  title. 

"i3ec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its 
publication  In  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  In 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State, 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


October  19,  1918 


Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.00  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 

Kansas  YVesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  dUplay 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking;  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  fanners  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cd)ws  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  OF 
high  quality,  one  cow  soon  to  freshen,  a 
young  bull  and  two  heifers,  priced  right. 
J:  W.  Marley.  Oswego.  Kansas. 

!  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL,  TEN 
months  old,  R.  M.  breeding.  A  fine  individ- 
ual. Priced  for  quick  sale.  A.  Brandly, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  — -REGISTERED  BULL 
calves,  sire's  dam  720  lbs.  butter  fat,  and 
yearling  bull,  sire's  dam  520  lbs.  butter  fat. 
Tuberculin  tested.  R.  C.  Krueger,  Burling- 
ton, Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVESi 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
mjarked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

'FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
Ai  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


1 


POULTRY. 


iWHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
cockerels  only.     G.  M.  Kretz.  Clifton,  Kan. 

IFOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
eli,  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
234  Tyler,  Topeka. 

iBARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

FREE  —  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  WITH 
orders  for  cockerels,  or  pullets.  J.  Greiner, 
Mena,  Ark. 

FO-  SALE  —  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1-25  each.  J.  R.  Stewart.  Win- 
ston, Missouri. 

 ;  i  

IFOR  SALE — BUFF  ORPINGTON  ROOST- 
ers,  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  Blanche  Haney,  Court- 
lajnd,  Kansas. ' 

iPURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  two  dollars  each.  Kate 
Skelley,  Delia,  Kansas. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  AND 
pullets,  fine  ones,  from  prize  winning  strain, 
$3  each.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jameson,  Anadarko, 
Okla.  :  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.  My  early  hatch  of  Kulp  strain.  Fine 
birds  at  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecum- 
seh,  Kansas. 

„______ — — — — — — — ^— — — — 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain:  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  S.  C.  REDS.  HAVE 
for  immediate  sale  about  75.  Tompkins 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Few*  fine  specimens 
of:Mahood  strain.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $5;  on  approval.  Samuel  H. 
Nite,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

"1    POULTRY  WANTED. 



THE  COPES.  TOPEKA.  BUY  ALL  KINDS 
of  poultry.  They  are  prompt  and  reliable. 
Write  for  cash  offers. 


SHEEP. 


HIGH-GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  RAM, 
weighing  500  pounds,  two-year-old.  Sheared 
16%  pounds.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  $50. 
Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 


TRACTORS. 


FOR  SALE— BIG  BULL  TRACTOR,  $500. 
H.  H.  Shultz,  Schuyler,  Neb.  

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  FOUR- YEAR-OLD 
Jack,   14  hands.     Black  with   white  points. 

Quick  server.  Will  trade  for  other  stock. 
H.  L.  Balrd,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


FEATHER  BEDS. 


NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS,  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  D(esk  400,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans  se- 
curely boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,   Crawford,  Colorado. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  150  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  -rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elbing. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WIDOW  41  YEARS  OF  AGE  WANTS 
housework  on  a  farm.  Has.  son  17  years  of 
age,  a  good  farm  hand.  Address  M.  L.  R., 
care  Kansas  Farmer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  POTATOES:  NORTHERN 
Red  River  Early  Ohio,  bushel,  $1.40;  West- 
ern White  Stock,  bushel,  $1.35;  Northern 
Cabbage,  100  pounds,  $3.25;  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Yellow  Jersey,  bushel,  $1.40;  Red  Onions, 
Northern,  bushel,  $1.75.  Apples:  New  York 
Baldwins,  bushel,  $1.75:  New  York  Green- 
ing, bushel,  $1.75:  Virginia,  York  Imperials, 
bushel,  $1.75.  Pears:  Michigan  Keifer 
Pears,  bushel,  $2.50.  Write  us.  Hayes  Pro- 
duce Co.,   Topeka,  Kansas. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  •John  J.  Black, 
56th  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easv  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge.  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  '  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blpcks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
citv  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,200  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
U.  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
202  Winfield  Avenue 

Kansa8  expects  every  health  officer  to 
do  his  full  duty.  Sick  people  cannot 
help  win  the  war;  they  are  an  incum- 
brance. 


Liberty  bonds  or  Oerman  bondage. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Developing  Ideals  in  Child 

The  ideals  which  we  wish  to  develop 
in  our  -children  are  chiefly  those  of  cour- 
age, truthfulness  and  unselfishness.  1 
believe  that  the  normal  child  is  born 
brave,  physically  and  morally,  and  that 
out  of  laziness  or  ignorance  the  grown 
people  put  fear  into  his  little  conscious- 
ness. He  isn't  allowed  to  climb,  for  in- 
stance, because  his  mother  is  afraid  he 
will  fall,  and  his  Aplastic  mind  iOT  filled, 
through  stories  or  'threats,  or  actual  pun- 
ishment, with  a  sense  of  danger  and  evil 
with  which  he  in  his  helplessness  cannot 
cope. 

Many  persons  believe  that  fear  is  in- 
evitable to  man,  that  it  is  a  race  mem- 
ory, but  I  believe  that  fear  of  the  dark, 
of  solitude,  are  much  more  likely  to 
come  from  mind-pictures  of  terrible 
things  which  unwitting  elders  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  child's  presence,  or  as  a 
result  of  unwise  reading  or  story-telling 
in  very  early  childhood.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  perhaps,  but  quite  possi- 
ble, if  parents  are  willing  to  be  suffi- 
ciently watchful.  The  magnificent  trust 
with  which  a  child  thus  guarded  can  face 
the  world  is  a  guarantee  in  itself  of  suc- 
cess in  life. 

Unselfishness  is  one  of  the  virtues 
which  has  to  be  cultivated,  for  we  are 
not  born  unselfish.  We  have  to  be 
taught  this  virtue  and  of  course  the 
greatest  teacher  of  all  is  Love.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Love  is  the  only  teacher. 
Henderson  says,  "To  get  children  inter- 
ested in  impersonal  things  is  to  make 
them  unavoidably  unselfish.  Solitary 
children,  only  sons  and  daughters,  are 
as  a  rule  extremely  selfish,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  their  lives  have  been  so 
overwhelmingly  personal.  The  way  out 
is  through  group  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  family  through  pleasures  as 
well  as  through  service.  If  life  is  to  be 
permanently  successful,  and  happiness 
genuine  and  secure,  the  major  interest 
must  be  impersonal,  must  have  to  do 
with  something  bigger  than  the  little 
self,  must  concern  itself  with  the  abid- 
ing and  universal  things. 


Note:  This  is  from  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Barton  Harris,  which  is  one 
of  the  articles  containing  suggestions  for 
mothers  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 


The  Best  Medicine 

Isn't  it  fortunate  that  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and- most  essential  things 
are  those  which  no  one  can  "corner"  and 
which  there  is  no  necessity  for  ration- 
ing! Plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and 
pure  water  are  among  the  things  within 
the  reach  of  almost  everyone,  especially 
in  the  country,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
more  vital  importance  to  health. 

If  you  want  to  keep  well  »t  this  time 
of  the  year  when  weather  conditions  are 
changing  and  colds  and  grippe  prevalent, 
do  not  stint  yourself  in  either  of  these. 
Live  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Open  the  doors  and  windows  and 
let  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  into  the 
house  to  breathe  when  inside.  Tf  it  is 
too  cool  to  leave  the  doors  and  windows 
wide  open,  give  the  living  rooms  a  thor- 
ough airing  before  closing  them  and  be 
sure  to  leave  at  least  a  small  opening 
for  the  entrance  pf  fresh  air  to  replace 
the  oxygen  absorbed  in  breathing.  Of 
course  sleeping  rooms  should  contain  all 
the  fresh  air  it  is  possible  to  coax  into 
them,  for  during  sleep  the  body  is  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  to  repair  waste  tis- 
sues and  restore  expended  energy. 

Oct  the  habit  of  drinking  a  great  deal 
of  water.     Water  is  needed  to  cleanse 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men    and   women    attend  on 
i   Hi.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka.  Kaniai 


 OTTAWA 


the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
body.  Don't  be  stingy  with  it.  Take 
a  drink  often  if  you  would  keep  an  alert 
brain,  a  healthful  body,  and  the  clear 
complexion  and  bright  eyes  that  indi- 
cate perfect  physical  condition.  If  your 
system  is  full  of  the  waste  that  accu- 
mulates when  the  pores  are  clogged  by 
a  '  cold,  wash  it  out  by  drinking  even 
more  than  usual. 


Which  Kind? 


What  kind  of  a  woman  have  you 
been  ?  ;We  say  "have  you  been"  because 
of  course,  if  you  haven't  been  the  right 
kind,  you  will  ,  immediately  set  about  a 
reconstruction. 

Have  you  been  the  kind  who  thinks 
she  must  "cling"  to  her  husband,  dep«nd 
upon  him  for  every  decision  in  her  life, 
meet  him  with  a  pout  and  a  tear — which 
invariably  degenerates  into  a  whine — or 
have  you  been  the  kind  who  knows  that 
crude  and  boorish  man  prefers  pork 
chops  to  poetry?  He  may  be  able  to 
stand  the  poetry  after  he  has  had  the 
chops,  but  he  certainly  can't  before. 

Which  kind  of  a.  woman  are  you  going 
to  be? — American  Motherhood. 


Do  Not  Fail  to  Vote 

Do  not  fail  to  cast  your  vote  at  this 
election.  The  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  of  a  democracy, 
and  is  still  denied  to  women  in  many 
states  of  the  Union.  Show  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  compliment  paid  to  Kan- 
sas women  in  giving  them  the  ballot  by 
a  wise  use  of  it.  Voting  is  not  only  a 
right,  but  also  a  responsibility  which 
should  not  be  shirked,  particularly  in 
this  critical  time  when  so  much  is  at 
stake  and  wise  leadership  is  so  impor- 
tant. Study  the  qualifications  of  the 
various  candidates  and  be  prepared  to 
intelligently  exercise  your  duty  and 
privilege  as  a  part  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 


Seven  Reasons  for  Saving 

Save  for  your  country's  sake,  because 
it  is  now  .spending  millions  a  day  and 
must  find  most  of  the  money  out  of 
savings. 

Save  for  your  own  sake,  because  work 
and  wages  are  plentiful,  and,  as  prices 
are  high  now,  a  dollar  will  buy  more 
after  the  war. 

Save,  because  when  you  spend  you 
make,  other  people  work  for  you,  and  the 
work  of  everyone  is  needed  now  to  win 
the  war.  '       :  • 

Save,  because  by  saving  you  make 
things  cheaper  for  everyone,  especially 
for  those  who  are  poorer  than  you. * 

Save,  because  by  going  without  you 
relieve  the  strain  on  ships,  docks,  and 
railways,  and  make  transportation 
cheaper  and  quicker. 

Save,  because  by  saving  you  set  an 
example  that  makes  it  easier  for  the 
next  man  to  save.  A  saving  nation  is 
an  earning  nation. 

Save,  because  every  time  you  save  you 
help  twice — first,  when  you  don*t  spend, 
and  again  when  you  lend  to  the  nation. 
— The  Commonwealth. 


Tomato  Picallili 

This  recipe  is  recommended  by  home 
economics  experts  of  the  extension  ser- 
vice of  the  University  of  Missouri : 

Use  eight  quarts  green  tomatoes,  two 
or  three  green  sweet  peppers,  and  two 
hot  peppers.  The  tomatoes  may  be 
chopped  or  sliced  in  half-inch  pieces. 
Soak  the  tomatoes  and  chopped  peppers 
over  night  in  one  pint  of  salt  and  water 
to  cover.  Drain  thoroughly  and  heat 
until  tender  in  the  following  mixture: 

3  quarts  vinegar 

4  cupfuls  sugar 

1  .teaspoonful  ground  ginger 

1  teaspoonful  ground  cinnamon 

2  tablespoonfuls  mustard — whole 

or  ground 

Add  one  cupful  of  grated  horseradish, 
heat  to  boiling,  and  seal.  Allspice, 
cloves,  and  one  quart  of  chopped  onions 
mav  be  added  before  cooking.  The  mix- 
ture should  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  If 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  the  boiling  point,  the  vege- 
tables will  be  much  more  crisp. 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


CATAL06 
FREE 


"On  your  honor  as  a  woman,  how 
much  sugar  do  you  need?" 


October  19,  1918 
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FARMER 
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Poland  China  Sale 

Immuned  Boars  and  Gilts 

FEATURING  THE  GET  OF 

JUMBO  BOB  301721,  the  good  two-year-old  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder,  dam 
Miss  Jumbo  Ex  by  Expansive. 

MYERS'  JOE  ORANGE  301727,  &  choice  yearling  by  Maple  Grove's  Black 
Orange  by  Maple  Grove's  Orange  out  of  Miss  Joe  Wonder  by  Mc'8 
Big  Joe. 

In  the  Sale  Pavilion  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 

Hutchinson,  Kansas 
Friday,  November  1 

FIFTY  HEAD 

Twenty  Spring  Boars,  Four  Tried  Sows,  Five  Fall  Gilts, 

Twenty  Spring  Gilts 

Big  stretchy  spring  boars  and  real  brood  sow  prospects  in  spring  and  fall 
gilts  by  the  new  6ires  mentioned  above  and  out  of  daughters  of  Mellow 
Bob,  Mc's  Big  Joe,  Panor  Ex,  Columbus  Defender  and  Maple  Grove's  Black 
Orange. 

Five  toppy  boars  and  a  choice  gilt  by  Maple  Grove's  Big  Bob  out  of  a 
good  daughter  of  Blue  Valley  Timm. 

The  massive  JUMBO  BOB  301721  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  sells  also.  A 
proven  sire  of  real  merit. 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

MISS  WEBB,  a  September  two-year- 
old  by  Panor  Ex  out  of  Orphan 
Rose  by  The  Big  Orphan. 

GOLDIE,  a  March  two-year-old  by 
Columbus  Defender,  dam  King's 
Girl  by  Massive  King. 


IN  FOUR  TRIED  SOWS 

MISS  BOB,  an  April  yearling  by 
Jumbo  Bob  out  of  Goldfinch  by 
Columbus  Defender. 

LADY  JOE  ORANGE,  a  spring  year- 
ling by  Maple  Grove's  Black 
Orange  out  of  Miss  Joe  Wonder 
_by  Mc's  Big  Joe. 


E.  B.  MYERS,  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

Auctioneers — Cols.  Price  and  Snyder 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


T.  J.  MEISNER  &  SON'S 

SALE  OF  BIG  PROLIFIC  POLAND  CHINAS 
on  the  farm  five  miles  northwest  of 

Sabetha,  Kan.,  Wed.  Oct.  23 

40  HEAD — 1  Fall  Boar,  31  Spring  Boars,  8  Spring  Gilts 
The  Best  Lot  of  Boars  We  Have  Ever  Offered 

Sired  mostly  by  RASTUS  85513  by  Maple  Grove's  Timm,  dam  Maple  Grove's 
Maid  by  Maple  Grove's  Orange 

A  Few  by  Erhart's  Chief  by  Bloemendaal's  Big  Chief 

The  dams  are  daughters  of  Metal's  Choice,  Gold  Utility  by  Gold  Metal, 
Ex  B  by  Expansive,  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Long  Chief,  Tecumseh  Ex  and  Big 
Hadley  Jr. 

A  Lot  of  Real  Farmer  Boars  Everything  Immuned 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer 

T.  J.  MEISNER  &  SON,  SABETHA,  KANSAS 

Cols.  Kistner  and  Crandall,  Auctioneers 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  dispersal  sale  of  registered  Percheron 
horses  and  Shorthorn  cattle  advertised  bi- 
ll. M.  Donham,  of  Morse,  Kansas,  for  Octo- 
ber 19,  has  been  postponed  until  Saturday, 
October  26,  on  account  of  the  order  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  prohibiting  all  meet- 
ings during  the  espidemic  of  Spanish  in- 
fluenza. 4 


Poland  China  sale  from  the  Gypsum  Valley 
herd.  This  offering  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  bred  lots  to  so  through  a  sale 
ring  this  fall.  The  attractions  are  boars 
and  gilts  sired  bv  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  Mc- 
Gath's  Big  Orphan,  A  Big  Wonder,  Bob 
Quality,  Giant  Jones,  Kansas  Wonder,  Cap- 
tain Gerstdale  Jones,  and  Mammoth  Jones. 


Robert  L  Young,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
has  announced  October  21  for  a  reduction 
sale  of  his  high  class  Jersey  herd.  The 
herd  is  headed  by  Gamboge's  Western  King, 
tracing  to  the  great  bull,  Gamboge's  Knight. 
Mr.  Young  is  widely  known  among  Jersey 
breeders  and  his  cattle  need  no  introduction. 
The  herd  is  a  producing  herd  and  has  al- 
ways made  a  profit  to  the  Young  Dairy 
Farm. 


W.  J.  Brown,  of  Fall  River,  Wilson  County, 
Kansas,  has  announced  October  25  for  his 
first  annual  sale  of  Hereford  cattle.  Ninety 
head  will  be  offered,  including  forty-six 
head  of  mature  cows,  several  with  calves 
at  foot  and  bred  again;  twenty-two  excep- 
tionally fine  heifers,  and  twenty-two  head 
of  bulls.  Several  real  herd  bulls  are  in- 
cluded in  this  lot.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Hereford  cattle 
in  Kansas.  The  herd  is  allowed  the  free 
range  of  the  very  best  pastures  in  Kansas 
and  is  handled  in  a  way  that  insures  its 
future  usefulness.  The  blood  lines  are  of 
the  very  best  and  the  entire  offering  will 
speak  for  themselves  when  led  into  the  ring 
•n  October  25. 


O.  A.  Homan  &  Son.  of  Peabody,  Kansas, 
announce    November    8    for    a  combination 
sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  to  be  held  in  the 
sale  pavilion  at  Peabody,  Kansas.     On  this 
date  they  will  offer  to  the  public  seventy 
head  of  high  class  Shorthorn  cows,  heifers  j 
and   young  bulls,   consigned   from   six  good 
herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle:  O.  A.  Homan  &  1 
Son.    twelve   head;    T.     P.     Wilson,     twelve  j 
head;  S.   M.   Converse,   twenty  head;   B.   F.  I 
Taylor,  four  "head;  V.  O.  Johnson,  two  head;  j 
J.   R.   Ely,   ten   head,   and   Park   E.   Salter.  ! 
twenty    head.      This    is    a    select    draft    of  j 
breeding  cattle  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
farmers  and  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  | 


Ransom  &  Kissinger,  of  Ransomville, 
Kansas,  report  their  fine  herd  of  registered 
Guernsey  cattle  making  a  fine  record  this 
year.  Their  Guernsey  herd  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state  and  is  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals representing  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  breed.  A  feature  of  their  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  in- 
cluding some  extra  good  young  bulls. 


Adams  &  Mason,  of  Gypsum,  Kansas,  have 
announced  October  31  for  their  first  annual 


R.  C.  Watson,  of  Ellen  Dale  Breeding 
Farm,  Altoona,  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  of 
Durocs  doing  well.  Mr.  Watson  owns  one 
of  the  best  Duroc  herds  in  Kansas  and  his 
herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breeding 
stock.  Many  of  the  good  herds  in  the 
Southwest  ware  started  with  foundation 
stock  from  Ellen  Dale  Farm. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

■  ■■■  Si   /\    L    E  umau 

Fall  River,  Kansas 
October  25,  1918 

NINETY  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 

Forty-six  head  large  mature  cows,  several  with  calves  at 
foot  and  rebred.  Twenty-two  heifers,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Twenty-two  head  of  bulls,  several  real  herd  bulls  ready 
for  service. 

Among  the  sires  represented  are  Bonnie  Brae  11th,  Bonnie 
Brae  18th,  Prince  Rupert  52d,  Beau  Mischief  10th,  Beau  Don- 
ald 4th  and  Col.  Rupert. 

The  offering  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  sold  this  year  and  are 
cattle  that  can  go  into  any  herd.  The  very  best  of  breeding 
and  choice  individuals. 

BULLS  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

We  will  have  for  sale  at  private  treaty  on  sale  day  a  car- 
load of  range  bulls,  twenty  yearlings  and  thirty  calves;  good 
individuals,  priced  right  for  your  buying. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  now  to  attend  my 
sale.    Write  today  to 

W.  J.  Brown,  Wilson  Co.,  Fall  River,  Kan. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Fred  Reppert 


Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale 

SELECT  DRAFTS  FROM  TEN  GOOD  HERDS  AT 

Peabody,  Kans,  Nov.  8.  1918 

SEVENTY  HEAD — Fifty  Cows  and  Heifers,  Twenty  Bulls 
HIGH  CLASS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

Strong  in  the  Blood  of  the  Great  Sires  and  Dams  of  the 

Breed 

From  the  herds  of  O.  A.  Homan  &  Son,  Peabody,  Kansas;  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Peabody,  Kansas;  S.  M.  Converse,  Peabody,  Kansas;  B.  F.  Taylor,  Peabody, 
Kansas;  V.  0.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kansas;  J.  R.  Ely  and  A.  J.  Dale,  Aulne, 
Kansas;  Park  Salter,  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  John  Regier,  Whitewater, 
Kansas. 


Seventy  Head  of  Choice  Breeding  Cattle,  Cows  and  Heifers 

and  a  Few  Young  Bulls  old  enough  for  service 

This  sale  should  be  of  interest  to  all  farmers  and  breeders  of  Short- 
horn cattle. 

Get  the  catalog.  It  is  ready  to  mail  out  and  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation of  the  sale  offering.    Write  at  once  to 

0.  A.  Homan,  Sales  Manager,  Peabody,  Kans. 

Auctioneers — Theo.  Martin,  Fred  Graham,  Boyd  Newcom,  Herman  Lowen 

(Sale  in  comfortable  barn  right  in  town) 
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October  19,  1918 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BREEDERS'  SALE 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS  WILL  HOLD  ITS  SECOND  SALE  AT 

INDEPENDENCE,  KANS.,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1918 

EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  CATTLE— Seventy  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers  and  Ten  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

A  sale  full  of  good  breeding  and  individuality.    Read  the  following  sale  news  carefully: 

Rigid  preliminary  inspection  of  every  animal  entered  in  the  sale  by  Prof.  W.  E.   Peterson,  expert  dairy  judge  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas, 

Every  animal  in  the  sale  is  sold  to  be  right  in  every  way  and  every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder. 
Fifteen  of  the  largest  and  strongest  breeders  in  the  state  have  consigned  the  good  ones  from  their  herds. 

There  are  more  25-pound  cows,  more  23-pound  cows,  more  20-pound  cows  and  more  cattle,   both  males  and  females,   with   30-pound  breeding,  than  were  ever  offered 

before  in  a  sale  in  the  Southwest. 

This  sale  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Association  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  give  both  purchaser  and  consignor  a  square  deal.  Concerning  its  methods,  con- 
signors and  buyers  alike  agree  that  absolute  fairness  and  honesty  are  enforced  by  the  management. 

All  Animals  Over  Six  Months  of  Age  are  Tuberculin  Tested. 

S.  T.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Box 
Auctioneers — J.  E.  Mack,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.;  J.  T.  McColloch, 
Clay  Center;  Boyd  Newcom,  Wichita;  Fred  Ball,  El  Reno,  Okla. 


Catalogs  Are  Ready  to  Mail.  Address 

W.  H.  MOTT,  Sales  Manager 

HERINGTON,  KAN. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE — Noble's  Jolly   Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  bom  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295.  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose 
flam  is  also  in  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  R.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO — J ol ley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Emlnent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
R  EDM  ON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

10  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frtzell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POCLTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON     -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PERCHERON-BELGI AN-SH 1  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old ;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7.  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 

D.  A?''HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
"       GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  bull,  Hermes  of  Midvale.    His  first 

two  pure-bred  daughters  to  freshen  made 
A.  R.  records.  A  third  daughter  just  fresh 
Is  veny  promising.  Other  young  pure-bred 
bulls  for  sale,  two  of  which  are  old  enough 
for  light  service.  Write  for  prices  and 
breeding.  _ 
RANSOM  &  KISSINGER,  Homewood,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel.  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.    Write  or  come 

and  see  them.  

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 
Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  heifers  for  sale. 
Two  due  to  calve  in  November.  All  well 
bred,  one  Imported. 

L.  W.  GOSS,  K.  S.  A.  C,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

RECKARD'S  CHESTER  WHITES 

Have  raised  pure-blooded  Chester  White 
hogs  for  fifteen  years.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  from  prize-winning  strains.  Large  kind 
and  smooth. 

E.  M.  RECKARDS    -    OZAWKIE,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not  high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

SH  R0PSHIRES— BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler,  Kel- 
lerton,  la.  (SO  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  Thirty 

spring  boars,  immuned.  Am  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.     Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHXRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big.  heavy- 
boned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
can  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Hampshires  on  Approval 

FOR  SALE 
10  SPRING  BOARS 
10  SPRING  GILTS 
Several  prize  winners 
Few  tried  sows 
F.  B.  WEMPE     -     FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  ulck  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       -       HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stoclc  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 

Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  hive  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two-Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege   of   60-day   retest.     Descriptive  »«  r*    •        17  ni  mr 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct.  1.    IVIagee  Uaify  Farm,  Lhanute,  Ivan. 

~"~  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two-Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  bred  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 

in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 

to  head  herds. 

Twenty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 


SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment   to   the   State    Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 

E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 


LARGE  SIZE 
IN  COWS 


Is  favorable  to  econom- 
ical yielding  of  milk.  The  food  of  sup- 
port in  comparison  to  size  is  much  less 
in  large  cows  than  in  small  ones,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
returns  a  greater  net  profit  on  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd     Holstein  Calves 


One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  - 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — GOOD  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORN HULLS 
PAUL    CASHATT,    OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Unutr  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
HEREFORD  CATTLE 

F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kan. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms  Elgin,  ni tools 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   In  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers   and   three  bulls,  15-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERN  WOOD  FARMS.  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  H0LTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holateins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

SPLENDID  HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE — 

Six  months  old.    Over  half  white. 
He  is  a  beauty. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH.  Route  2.  GOESSEL,  KAN. 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  sale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 
FARM  AND  HERD. 


Paul  Cashatt,  of  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  re- 
ports their  fine  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
doing  well.  The  Cashatt  herd  of  Short- 
horns is  one  «f  the  good  herds  in  Kansas. 
They  have  all  the  popular  blood  lines  and 
a  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
good  lot  of  young  stock. 


E.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  of  Guilford,  Missouri, 
one  of  Missouri's  oldest  breeding  firms,  re- 
port their  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Poland  China  hogs  doing  well.  They  have 
one  of  the  best  herds  of  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  Shirthorns  now  assembled.  It  is 
made  up  of  choice  individuals  representing 
the  best  blood  lines.  Their  herd  of  big- 
type  Polands  has  for  years  been  famous  for 
size  and  high  uality  and  many  of  the  best 
herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Poland  China 
hogs  in  the  country  were  started  with 
foundation  stock  from  the  Carver  herds. 


The  sale  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  of 
Alfred  Carlson,  at  Cleburne.  Kansas.  October 
3,  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  forty-four  head, 
mostly  spring  boars  averaging  $42.20.  The 
top  price  was  $85,  paid  for  No.  2.  which 
went  to  the  good  herd  of  Earl  C.  Jones,  of 
Florence,  Kansas.  Two  hundred  farmers 
and  breeders  were  present  and  the  visiting 
breeders  were  royally  entertained  at  lunch 
by  the  local  Red  Cross.  After  the  sale  a 
donation  of  $116.70  was  made  to  the  Red 
Cross. 


October  12,  191R 
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Oliver  and  Doran  Jersey  Dispersion 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  at  Dornwood  Farm,  Topeka 

70  Head  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle— All  Tuberculin  Tested — 70  Head 


THE  REGISTER  OF  MERIT 
SIRE 

BLUE  BELLE'S  OWL 

closely  related  to  the  $60,000  bull 
recently  sold  by  the  Waterloo  Jersey 
Farms  to  Mr.  Sharpies,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Together  with  ten  of  his  sons 
and  twenty  of  his  daughters. 


One  of  the  greatest  herds  kr  the 
Middle  West. 


J.  V.  Cotta,  Sale  Manager 
Col.  R.  R.  Baily,  Auctioneer 


Register  of  Merit  Cows  and 
Their  Produce 


Golden  Peter's  Mazet 

Butter  one  year  

Butter  three  years  1 

Fontaine's  Eminent  Pet 

Butter  one  year  

Butter  two  years   

Kosy's  Eminent  Lassie  2d 

Butter  one  year   

Fontaine's  Orbit  Coma 

Butter  one  year   

Butter  two  years   

Fontaine's  Autumn  Leaf  2d 

Buttef  one  year   

Fontaine's  Daisy  Z 

Butter  one  year   

Fontaine's  Brown  Bess 

Butter  one  year   


689 
873 


r>0  3 
971 


pounds 
pounds 


pounds 
pounds 


380  pounds 


n07 
929 

449 

373 
589 


pounds 
pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 


Sultan's  Golden  Minnie 

Butter  one  year    452  pounds 

Eminent's  Necklace  2d 

Butter  one  year    349  pounds 


OLIVER  AND  DORAN,     604  New  England  Building,     TOPEKA,  KANS. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 
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Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks. 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1.250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.     Write  me  your  wants.     All  immune. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher'i 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford         ....  Kansas 

H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
?50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

R.  F.  D.  4 

POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

For  Sale — Twenty  choice  boar  pigs,  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  he  by  Big  Bob  Wonder; 
The  Giant  by  Hercules  by  Big  Ben;  King 
Ben  by  Giant  Ben;  Captain  Gerstdale  Jones, 
Big  Bob  Jumbo,  and  A  Big  Wonder.  Several 
herd  boar  prospects. 

Ross  &  Vincent,  Sterling,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
Five  and  eleven  months  old,  at  a  reasonable 

price.    Pedigree  with  every  hog. 
HENRY  S.  VOTH,  Route  2,  GOESSEL,  KAN. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — Choice    lot    spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY.  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 
Strictly  big  type   March  and   April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.   Guarantee  to  please.    All  cholera 
Jmmune.    A.  A.  MEYER,  McLouth.  Kansas. 


BIG  TYPE 
POLAND  CHINAS 

Thirty  Extra  Nice  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
fall  service  by  "Gerstdale  Jones  Again"  and 
"R  Wonder,"  $40.  $50  and  $60.  Send  check. 
If  pig  doesn't  please  you,  will  return  your 
money.    All  immuned. 

Riverside  Farm,  Route  6,  Topeka,  Kan. 
White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1,100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed   as  'represented   or   your  money 

HENRY  KOCH        -        EDINA,  MISSOURI 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS  —  Sum- 
mer pigs  ready  to  ship.  Some  read  herd  pros- 
pects. T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

McCUNE'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Twenty  spring  boars  and  gilts  (gilts  open) 
well  spotted,  sired  by  Spotted  Wonder  and 
out  of  choice  dams. 

R.  H.  McCUNE      -      LONGFORD,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


IMMUNE 


DUROC 


Poland  China  Sale 

At  Topeka  Fair  Grounds 
Tuesday,  October  29 

FORTY  HEAD  —  Twenty  Spring  Boars  and  Twenty 
Spring  Gilts  sired  by  such  boars  as  H.  &  K.'s  Big  Price  by 
the  grand  champion  Big  Price,  and  King  Wonder  2d  out 
of  an  Expansion  bred  dam  and  Big  Hadley  Junior  boar. 

These  March  and  April  pigs  are  large  and  thrifty  and  are 
a  useful  lot  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  buy.  Please  send  for 
a  catalog  to 

HILL  &  KING 

Route  28,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Auctioneers — CoL  Jas.  T.  McCullougn,  Col.  Chas.  W.  Crews 
Please  Remember  Sale  Will  Be  Held  at  the  Fair  Grounds 


Wreath's  Durocs  Always  Please 

All  spring  boars  and  gilts  must  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  fall  litters.  Critic  Chief  No. 
241231  at  head  of  herd.    No  fall  sale. 

L.  G.  WREATH,  Rte.  8,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Goldon  Model,  Graduate  Chief.  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 


Liberty  Bob,  the  pig  that  won  fifth  place 
in  the  senior  futurity  at  Topeka,  1918,  and 
sold  for  $500.  All  are  immunized  and  in 
good  condition. 


BOARS       Ellen  Da,e  Breeding  Farm 


Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chiefs  Wonder;  75  spring  pig». 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.   WOODDELL,  WIN  FIELD,  KANSAS 

IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 
Thirty  big  husky  Durocs,  March  farrow.  Well  grown, 
richly  bred.  Critic  B,  Golden  Model  and  Orion  breed- 
ing.   Write  me.    I  will  please  you  or  refund  your  money. 
J.  D.   BULLER,   BTOCKHAM,  NEBRASKA 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion,  also  a  one-year- 
old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the  Col. 
Also  one-vear  sows  bred  or  open. 
R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANKRI  AKF  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  rv  dlanl,  make  sales  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  5£a5££ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Ketter  Bros.,  of  Seneca,  Kansas,  have  an- 
nounced November  8  for  their  annual  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas.  At  the  head  of  this  herd 
is  the  great  breeding  boar,  Orphan  Ben,  a 
boar  that  weighed  600  pounds  at  eighteen 
months  old  and  will  mature  to  a  thousand- 
pound  hog  at  two  years  old.  Orphan  Ben 
is  both  large  and  smooth  and  the  greatest 
value  is  the  kind  of  pigs  he  is  siring  in  the 
Ketter  Bros.  herd.  On  the  above  date  they 
will  offer  to  the  public  forty  head  of  early 
spring  pigs — twenty-four  boars  and  sixteen 
choice  gilts,  sired  by  the  following  herd 
boars:  Orphan  Ben,  King  Joe  3d,  Blue  Val- 
ley Timm,  and  Ketter  Bros.'  Blue  Valley. 


L.  V.  O'Keefe,  of  Bucyrus,  Kansas,  an- 
nounces Xovember  4  for  his  annual  fall  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas.  On  this  date  Mr.  O'Keefe 
will  offer  fifty-five  head — thirty  spring 
gilts,  twenty  spring  boars  and  five  tried 
brood  sows.  The  boars  and  S'.ts  are  mostly 
sired  by  the  large  husky  boar,  Joe  Won- 
der, he  by  Giant  Joe  by  Big  Joe.  This 
offering  is  a  picked  bunch  from  the  entire 
crop  of  spring  pigs.  Among  the  boars  are 
a  number  of  real  herd  boar  prospects  out 
of  sows  by  such  boars  as  A  Kins,  Wedd's 
Long  King.  Expansion  King,  Big  Logan  Ex 
and  other  valuable  boars  of  the  breed. 


Schmitz  Bros.,  of  Seneca,  Kansas,  have 
announced  November  7  for  their  annual  fall 
sale  of  Poland  Chinas,  seventy  head  of 
spring  boars  and  gilts,  also  a  few  fall  year- 
ling boars  and  gilts.  Several  real  herd  head" 
ers  are  included  in  this  lot.  One  outstand- 
ing  boar   Is  Victor   Bob,    a   litter   mate  to 


Earl  Bower,  of  McLouth,  Kansas,  an- 
nounces November  6  for  his  annual  fall 
sale  of  Poland  Chinas.  On  this  date  Mr. 
Bower  will  offer  fifty  head  of  large  hUFky 
Poland  China  spring  boars  and  spring  gilts. 
One  litter  will  be  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion  Poland  China  boar,  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob.  This  family  of  hogs  to- 
day is  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
Poland  China  breed,  and  the  litter  that 
Mr.  Bower  will  offer  is  about  the  best  ever 
raised  from  this  sire. 
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October  19,  1918 


REDUCTION  HEREFORD  SALE 

At  Marion,  Kans.,  November  14,  1918 

100  HEAD  HEREFORDS  100  HEAD 

SEVENTY-FIVE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  A  NUMBER  BRED  TO  BUDDY  L. 

Twenty-five  Selected  Herd  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age,    Two  carloads  of  Range 

Bulls,  two  and  three  years  old. 

They  are  a  useful  lot  of  working  cattle,  farm  grown,  that  will  make  good  on 
any  farm  with  a  little  care.  Sale  will  be  held  right  in  town.  Please  send  for 
catalog  and  come  to  sale.    Write  today  for  catalog  to 

Paul  E.  Williams,  Marion,  Kansas 


Auctioneers — Col.   Miller,  Col. 
Garten,  McLinden,  Lowe  and  Carson 


FIRST  ANNUAL  POLAND  CHINA  SALE  OF 

Gypsum  Valley  Herd 
Rolands 

Featuring  the  Get  of  Giant  Bob  by  Mellow  Bob, 
Wonder  Timm  by  Big  Timm 

GYPSUM,  KANSAS  J 

Thursday,  Oct.  31,  1918 

An  attractive  bunch  of  Boars  and  Gilts  by  these  great  sires. 
Other  attractive  lots  by 

Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  McGath's  Big  Orphan,  A  Big  Wonder, 
Bob  Quality,  Giant  Jones,  Kansas  Wonder,  Captain 
Gerstdale  Jones,  and  Mammoth  Jones 

An  offering  of  splendid  individuals,  royally  bred,  for  farmers 
and  breeders  wanting  to  improve  their  herds. 


We  want  you  at  this  sale,  and  solicit  your  attendance 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  offering.  As  we  have  no  mailing 
list,  we  ask  that  you  send  in  your  name  early,  so  the  catalog 
will  be  sure  to  reach  you.  We  guarantee  a  good  offering  and 
invite  all  to  come.    Inspection  of  herd  invited. 

EVERYTHING  IMMUNED.  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 


Poland  China  Sale 

Seneca,  Kansas,  November  7 

SEVENTY  HEAD  OF  LARGE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Consisting  of  one  herd  boar,  Sehmitz  Bros.'  Goliath,  a  tried  sire;  five  fall 
yearling  boars,  all  sired  by  Jumbo  Bob,  real  herd  headers.  One  is  Victory 
Bob,  a  litter  mate  to  Liberty  Bob,  a  futurity  prize  winner  that  sold  for  $500. 
Thirty-six  spring  boars  and  twenty-six  spring  gilts.  All  immunized.  We  are 
selling  the  very  best  from  our  entire  spring  crop  of  pigs.  They  are  large  and 
growthy  and  will  please  the  most  critical  purchaser. 

Catalogs  are  now  ready  to  mail  out.    Please  send  for  one  and  arrange 

to  attend  two  days'  sale  at  one  expense. 

(Ketter  Bros.  Sell  November  8  at  Seneca,  Kansas) 

Sehmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINA 
HOG  SALE 

At  Seneca,  Kansas,  Nov.  8, 1 9 1 8 


FORTY  HEAD 
Twenty-four  Spring  Boars  and  Sixteen  Spring  Gilts 

We  are  selling  the  pick  from  our  spring  crop  of  pigs. 

There  will  be  nine  boars  and  four  gilts  by  our  herd  boar, 
Orphan  Ben.  (One  litter  by  Orphan  Ben  and  out  of  the 
great  sow,  Well  Wonder  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.) 

Seven  boars  and  eight  gilts  by  King  Joe  3d  by  King  Joe, 
one  litter  by  King  Joe  3d  and  out  of  Blue  Valley  Expansion 
dam. 

Three  boars  by  Blue  Valley  Timm,  he  by  Big  Timm. 

Three  boars  and  three  gilts  by  Valley  Expansion  by  Ket- 
ter's  Blue  Valley. 

Two  boars  and  seven  gilts  by  Sensation  King  by  King 
Joe  3d. 

All  these  pigs  are  well  grown  out.  We  invite  all  farmers 
and  breeders  that  are  interested  in  better  Poland  Chinas  to 
attend  our  sale.  Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  to 
attend  two  sales  at  one  expense. 

SCHMITZ  BROS.,  NOV.  7.    KETTER  BROS.,  NOV.  8 

Write  today  for  catalog  to 

KETTER  BROS.,  SENECA,  KAN. 


Geo.  M.  Klusmire's  Duroc  Jerseys 

/  C  20  BOARS  Jl  £T 
25  GILTS  H-O 

ALL  SIRED  BY  ORION  ILLUSTRATOR  K 

And  out  of  tried  sows  by  Critic, 
Golden  Rule,  and  Col.  Sensation 

Holton,  Kan.,  Monday,  Oct.  28 

Write  for  catalog 

GEO.  M.  KLUSMIRE,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 
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EARL  BOWER'S 

Poland  China  Sale 

Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  McLouth,  Kans. 

The  Day  After  Election,  We  Will  Sell 

60  Head:  20  Boars,  40  Sows  and  Gilts 

BIG  TYPE  PRACTICAL  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Sired  by  Model  Big  Timm  (292825),  Orphan  Bob  (292323), 
Gerstdale  Bob  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  tried  and  proven  sire,  ORPHAN  BOB,  sella.    His  get  won  first  and 
fifth  in  pig  club  exhibits  this  year  at  Topeka. 
Twenty  sows  bred  or  with  breeding  privilege. 
Twenty  open  gilts  with  individual  merit  and  size. 


SALE  AT  GREENFIELD  FARM. 

One  of  the  Season's  Best  Offerings  will  be 
FIVE  HEAD— THREE  BOARS,  TWO  GILTS 
By  the  World's  Champion,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  quality  kind.  Every  one  of  this  litter  is  a  great  individual.  Be 
sure  to  send  your  name  for  catalog  giving  complete  descriptions  and  cuts 
of  many  of  the  lots. 

Earl  Bower,  McLouth,  Kans 

In  Jefferson  County,  Forty  Miles  from  Kansas  City  or 
Topeka,  on  Northwestern  and  L.  &  T.  Railways 

Auctioneers — Price,  Groff,  Metzer. 


O'KEEFE'S 

Poland  China  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR 

Stilwell,  Kans.,  Nov.  4,  1918 

55  Head  55 

Thirty  Spring  Gilts,  Twenty  Spring  Boars,  Five  Tried 

Brood  Sows 


The  boars  and  gilts  are  the  pick  from  my  entire  crop  of 
spring  pigs.  They  are  sired  by  Joe  Wonder  (89512)  by  Giant 
Joe  and  out  of  Queen  of  Wonders,  A  Wonder  (85930),  King 
Wonder  2d  and  O'Keefe's  Master,  and  out  of  my  best  herd 
sows  by  A  King,  Wedd's  Long  King  and  Expansion  King. 

This  is  a  splendid  offering  of  the  useful  kind  of  Poland  China 
that  any  farmer  or  breeder  can  use  at  a  profit  in  their  herd. 
I  do  not  expect  high  prices.  Please  send  for  my  catalog  and 
arrange  to  attend  my  sale  on  farm  near  STILWELL,  KAN. 
For  catalog  address 

L.  V.  O'Keefe,  R.  D.  Bucyrus,  Kans. 

Auctioneers — Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Col.  Justic. 


1C.  ^ 


Fashionable  Stock  Place 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

at  Aulne,  Kan,.  Oct.  28 
SIXTY  HEAD 
15  HERD  HEADING  BOARS 
45  CHOICE  GILTS 

This  sale  will  feature  the  get  of 

BIG  WONDER  2  8  1  9  2  9 

The  outstanding  two-year-old  son  of  the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder,  first  in 
junior  yearling  class  at  Topeka  and  second"  at  the  National  Swine  Show  in 
competition  against  the  world,  1917. 

A  number  of  top  sows  mated  to  noted  boars  were  purchased  last  winter 
and  many  of  the  good  things  from  these  litters  go  in  this  sale.  They  include 
sons  and  daughters  of  Eckhardt's  Belmont  Buster,  Wagner's  Bestdalc  Jone^, 
Leonard's  Big  Jones,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  A  Wonderful  King,  Big  Bob  Won- 
der, Walter's  Jumbo  Timm,  McCord  Bros.'  Spooner  Wonder  and  Harry  Myers' 
Giant  Joe. 


HOG  HOUSE  AND  SALE  PAVILION  AT  FASHIONABLE  STOCK  PLACE 

The  attraction  will  be  the  top  gilt  from  top  sow  in  Caldwell's  winter  sale. 
Sold  with  breeding  privilege  to  my  herd  boar.  All  are  immuned.  We  want  you 
at  this  sale.  Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list.  Inspection  of  hen!  invited,  and 
information  gladly  furnished. 


V.  0.  JOHNSON, 


AULNE,  KANSAS 


ROBERT  I.  YOUNG'S 
Jersey  Sale  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Monday,  October  21,  1918 

Farm  Adjoins  Town,  Right  on  Kansas  City  &  St.  Jo—ph 
Electric  Line*    Get  Off  at  Young  Stop,  Near  Farm 

It  was  from  Mr.  Young  that  Mr.  F.  B.  Keeney,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  secured 
the  great  Pogis  Irene  2d,  R.  of  M.  084  lbs.  10  ozs.  in  one  year,  commencing 
at  the  extreme  age  of  17  years  11  months — and  she  the  dam  of  the  great 
long  distance  cow,  Jaeoba  Irene,  1,121  lbs.  2  ozs.  in  one  year,  whose  blood  is 
breeding  on  so  successfully.  . 


The  herd  comprises  seventeen  daughters  of  Lord  Larch- 
mont  88128,  son  of  Fontain's  Eminent,  sire  of  nine,  and 
grandsire  of  Eminent 's  Bess,  1,132  lbs.  12  ozs.  in  one  year. 

Herd  headed  by  Gamboge's  Western  King,  bred  at  Elmendorf.  Sire, 
Noble's  Western  King;  dam,  Gamboge  Paquerette,  now  owned  by  J.  A. 
Shanklin,  of  Columbia.  S.  C,  owner  of  Blue  Fox  Eminent's  C'hromo.  the 
first  1,000-pound  cow  in  the  South,  who  confidently  asserts  that  he  will 
make  Gamboge  Paquerette  the  "highest  testing  daughter  of  Gamboge's 
Knight."  She  has  milked  since  last  calving  over  50  pounds  daily.  No.  2 
cow  (in  sale),  Nora  Larchmont,  is  good  for  800  pounds  herself  in  experienced 
hands.  Don't  wait  for  catalog,  come  to  the  sale.  I  guarantee  a  splendid  lot 
of  well  bred  cows. 

Robert  I.  Young,       St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Col.  D.  L.  Perry,  Auctioneer,  Columbus,  Ohio 

J.  V.  Cotta,  Sale  Manager,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
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Costly  parts 

War  times  demand  that 
you  protect  them  from  undue  wear. 
Three  suggestions. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  automobile  repair 
men.  You  are  going  to  find  more  and  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  repairs  made.  And  you  are  going 
to  pay  more  for  repair  service.  Labor  charges 
are  up;  prices  of  parts  are  higher  and  still  on 
the  rise. 

Meanwhile  many  motorists  are  as  unconcerned 
as  ever  about  their  cars.  The  needless  wearing 
out  of  engine  parts  goes  on. 

Why?  Incorrect  oil  —  incorrect  use  of  oil  — 
or  both. 

Here  are  three  points  which  should  be  ob- 
served by  every  motorist: 

(/)  Get  the  correct  oil.   You  should  use  an  oil  of  high 

quality  and  of  the  correct  body  to  suit  the  lubricating  re- 
quirements of  your  car.  The  use  of  such  an  oil  is  the  first 
and  most  important  step  in  the  protectionof  your  engine  parts. 

(2)  Maintain  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 

oil  in  the  oil  reservoir.  Lack  of  attention  to  this 
may  result  in  insufficient  lubrication,  premature  wear,  and 
in  extreme  cases — burned -out  bearings. 

(3)  Drain  old  oil  and  replenish  at  proper  inter' 
Vals.  If  your  instruction  book  advises  fresh  oil  every 
1,000  miles,  do  not  run  1,500  6r  2,000  miles  before 
replacing.  Oil  gathers  impurities  and  thins  down  in  use 
through  condensation  of  the  fuel  mixture.  Running  on 
such  "oil' '  means  premature  wear  to  parts. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the  booklet,  "Correct  Lubri- 
cation" and  read  the  article  beginning  on  page  3.  This 
book  treats  this  and  other  subjects  with  authority  and 
clearness  in  articles  prepared  by  our  Board  of  Engineers. 
Address  our  nearest  branch. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  sarest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Specialist*  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  dais  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 

Domestic  Boston  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Philadelphia  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh 
Branches:     Detroit     New  York  Chicago  Indianapolis     Des  Moines 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
How  to  read  the  Chart 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  for  engine 
lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 
indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that 
should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  meant 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Arctic,  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  passenger  and  commercial 
vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  our  pro- 
fessional advice  on  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 


AUTOMOBILES 
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Abbott.........  

Abbott-Detroit  

*  (8cyl) 

Allen.  ■  rmorfr**-*-.*  4 

Apperwn  ...... 

"  (Scyl)...^. 
Auburn  (4 cyl). „.»... 
(6  cyl)../... 

•  <6-j8&fJ-39>. 
•(6-J9B)(TeelbrH) 
"<6-39B)(Cont'l). 

Autocar  (3  cyl)  

Briscoe  *.=.,. 

"  <«eyl).„.„«. 

Buicle  

Cadillac  „.»..„„.. 

Cut  

Chalmers  -,».~ 

*  (6-4°)  

„  '  i«-J<>)  

Chandler  Six ..  „  |Arc 

Chevrolet  ArC 

'      (8  cyl)  

„  ,  "  (PA)  

Colt  „».... 

_  '  (8cyl)..,.^ 

Cunningham  

_     "       (8  cyl). . 
Dart  

"  (Mod.C)  

•  (j&jXton).. 

Detroiter  t*  

Dodge  Brothers  

Dort  , ... . 

Empire  (4  cyl) .  ™ 

'  »cyl)  

Federal  

*  (Mod.  S-X).. 

•  (Special)  

Flat  r,„ 

Ford  

Franklin. .......... . 
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ArrArc. ,  Arc 


Arc.  Arc ,  Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
A-lArc 


An. 
A 
A 

Arc. 

An. 
A 


Arc 


Art. 


Am 
Am 
Am 


An. 
A 


Hal-Twelv... 
Haynca  

■  (ncyl)..... 
Hudson  

"    (Super  Six) . 

Hupmobil*  , 

Kelly  Springfield.... 

King  

"   (« cyl)  

*  (Coral)  

Kuael  Kar  

"  (Mod.  48) 

•  '(lacyl)... 

Lexington  .-. 

Lippard  Stewart  

•  •  (Mod.M) 

•  "  (Mod.MW) 
Locomobile... . ..... 

McFarlaa  ..... 

Madison  *..•..,. 

Marmon..,..  

Maxwell  

Mercer. . .  .•  

•  (>»-J0>.„.... 

Mitchell  

.  '  (8  cyl)....,.. 
Moline-  Knight. ..... 

National  ,  ,rr. 

_  '  (l»cyl).„^ 
OtJdend  

•  (8cyl)..„... 
Oldamobile  

"  •     (8  cyl)..... 

Overland  

Packard..'  

•  (If  cyl)....,, 

•  (Com'l)..^ 
Paige  (4  cyl). 

"    «  cyl). ....... 

.   '    (a-j6>.  .,  

•  (6-J8-J9)  

•  O40)...,..,.. 
Peterson. 
Pathfinder. 

•     <i>  <*).... 

Peerless  

„,  *    (8  cyl)  

PfttXt  Arrow  

•  -  (Coral). 

Premier.....  

Regal  

'   (8  cyl),  

Renault  (French).. 

Reo  ,., 

Riker  

iWden'.'.  7."!"!^" 

•  (Kton)..,^,. 

Simplex  

Stearns- Knight.  

"    (8  cyl) 

StudebaVer  

Stuu  '.. 

Velie(4cyl)  

'   (6  cyl)  

•  (lAjXton).. 
'  (Klon)  

Westcott. ....  

White  

■   (16  valve)  

Willys-Knight  s. 

Willys  Sil._........UrrjArc. 

Wuuoo.. JArclVc  L^c-i\rciiM.l^i»K^r«4Ait.'>m.. 

YOUR  TRACTOR  also  map  be  lubricated  efficiently 
with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we  will  mail  you 
a  separate  Chart  specifying  tbe  correct  grade  for  each 
make  and  model  of  tractor. 
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PAINT  AS  A  PROTECTION 

Saves  From  Deterioration  and  Adds  to  Value  of  Property 


HE  use  of  paint  as  a  means  of 
lessening    the    deterioration  of 


D1 
buildings  and  farm  equipment  puts 
paint  in  the  essential  class. 
George  A.  Toussaint  in  the  DuPont 
Magazine  for  September  points  out  that 
in  common  -with  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, every  material  thing  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  the  process  of  de- 
terioration or  elimination.  From  crea- 
tion until  deterioration  has  made  de- 
struction complete,  the  battle  for  ex- 
istence goes  on.  Woods  decay;  metals 
rust  and  corrode;  brick,  cement  and 
concrete  surfaces  are  all  subject  to  dis- 
integration in  some  degree. 

This  destructive  agency  is  defined  as 
a  combination  of  time  and  the  elements. 
Appreciative  of  this  condition,  man  has 
devised  ways  and  means  to  offset  or 
check  the  action  of  these  forces,  so  that 
the  material  things  we  possess  may  re- 
tain their  desirability  and  usefulness  for 
a  longer  period  before  having  to  be  dis- 
carded or  replaced. 

Perhaps  no  other  material  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  this  conservation 
as  paint,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
use,  while  general,  is  comparatively 
small  to  what  it  should  be  for  the  mani- 
fold benefits  that  result.  Neglect  is 
partially  responsible  for  this,  as  well  as 
a  limited  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  what  paint  really  does. 

The  knowledge  that  paint  should  be 
used  when  property  becomes  shabby  is 
general,  and  painting  is  usually  for  im- 
proved appearance  rather  than  preserva- 
tion, while  the  important  function  of 
paint  is  to  protect.  In  doing  so,  it  also 
carries  with  it  the  ability  to  beautify 
through  diversity  of  color. 

Drive  into  the  country  and  note  some 
particularly  attractive  and  inviting  look- 
ing farm  house,  with  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings  in  the  background.  Ten 
to  one  the  house  was  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  and  bespoke  its  owner's 
thrift  and  upkeep  through  a  well-painted 
appearance.  And  the  farm  buildings 
were  not  only  in  perfect  repair,  but 
painted  as  well. 

This  illustration,  which  draws  nothing 
from  the  imagination,  is  characteristic  to 
every  rural  community,  and  is  a  most 
positive  indication  of  prosperity.  Paint 
plays  the  important  role  in  that  it  takes 
a  scene,  generally  lacking  in  attractive- 
ness, and  makes  it  predominate  in  its 
natural  setting. 

Similar  illustrations  may  be  cited  of 
suburban  homes,  less  conspicuous  per- 
haps, because  of  smaller  surroundings, 
where  we  see  the  commendable  example 
of  carefully  painted  buildings,  porches, 
porch  or  lawn  furniture,  and  even  screens, 
surrounded  by  a  well-groomed  lawn, 
flowers  and  shrubbery — all  most  invit- 
ing and  homelike. 

Picture  the  contrast,  with  a  paint- 
neglected  house  in  the  same  setting. 
Which  type  would  you  instinctively  se- 
lect as  a  home,  basing  your  selection  on 
exterior  appearances  only,  even  though 
surroundings  were  uncared  for? 

We  find  the  city  resident,  whose  homo 
is  one  of  a  block,  liberal  in  the  use  of 
paint  as  a  most  satisfactory  method  of 
making  his  home  more  cheerful  and 
attractive  for  himself,  and  a  source  of 
favorable  comment  by  the  passing  pub- 
But  granting  that  many  owners  do 


that  thousands  of  homes  bear  evidence 
of  this,  yet  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
not  half  painted. 

Many  would  not  tolerate  untidy  or 
shabby  dress  in  the  home,  in  the  office 
or  on  the  street,  and  yet  fail  to  paint 
their  homes  when  its  appearance  is  per- 
haps more  reproachful  and  more  con- 
spicuous than  wearing  apparel.  This 
may  be  due  either  to  the  idea  that  paint- 
ing is  expensive,  or  thoughtlessness. 

What  is  there  in  the  idea  that  paint- 
ing is  an  expense?  Of  course  it  costs 
more  to  paint  now  than  formerly,  but 
it  likewise  costs  more  to  repair  or  re- 
place. There  always  has  been  a  wide 
margin  between  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
the  cost  of  painting.  Paint  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  cheaper  than  repairs,  which 
in  a  majority  of  cases  are  made  neces- 
sary by  lack  of  paint.  It  is  not  possible 
to  approximate  what  this  difference  is 
with   any   degree   of   accuracy,  but  it 


represents  a  substantial  margin  in  favor 
of  paint. 

If  moisture  finds  its  way  into  wood, 
causing  the  porch,  roof,  sills,  or  other 
parts  to  decay  and  need  replacement, 
the  proper  and  timely  use  of  paint 
would  have  prevented  this  expense,  and 
it  is  easily  demonstrated  which  course 
would  represent  the  smallest  cost.  And 
finally,  the  surface  repaired  or  replaced 
has  to  be  painted.  Why  not  paint  first, 
rather  than  both  repair  and  paint  later? 

The  mind  is  so  continually  blinded  by 
the  erroneous  idea  that  paint  is  only  a 
beautifier,  that  it  almost  wholly  loses 
sight  of  its  preservative  properties.  A 
wooden  surface  that  is  kept  painted  so 
that  moisture  cannot  penetrate  will  re- 
sist decay,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
always  be  attractive  to  the  eye. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what 
a  wasteful  nation  this  is  in  the  matter 
of  food,  yet  we  are  just  as  wasteful  in 


lie. 


paint,  and  paint  timely  and  wisely,  and 


RESIDENCE  ON  CKOTTY  FARM,  COFFEY  COUNTY.  APPEARANCE  INDICATIVE  OF 

GENERAL  THRIFT  AND  UPKEEP 


WELL  KEPT  BARN  AND  BUILDINGS  ON  MOLLHAGEN  FARM,  RICE  COUNTY- 


regard  to  property  conservation.  The 
yearly  property  depreciation  of  this 
country  represents  a  colossal  sum.  Painfe 
could  and  would  save  a  large  portion 
of  this  if  those  responsible  realized  the 
wonderful  preservative  and  protective 
properties  of  paint. 

The  individual  who  deposits  his  sav- 
ings in  a  bank  critically  investigates  its 
soundness.  In  fifteen  years  he  expects 
to  receive  his  accumulations  plus  inter- 
est. Often  these  savings  are  invested  in 
a  home.  Paint  is  seldom  used.  In  fif- 
teen years  the  cost  of  this  neglect  rep- 
resents a  depreciation  of  $500.  The  loss 
is  just  as  real  as  if  the  bank  had  re- 
turned his  original  savings,  minus  $500. 

Through  years  of  educative  advertis- 
ing and  advertising  propaganda,  we  have 
been  taught  the  value  of  insurance  as  a 
protection  when  the  fire  demon  comes, 
and  which  levies  destruction  in  a  very 
few  hours.  Decay  is  simply  another 
form  of  destruction  which  works  with 
less  rapidity,  but  just  as  effectively  in 
time.  In  a  medical  sense  we  might  ap- 
propriately designate  this  as  "wood  con- 
sumption," and  the  only  effective  rem- 
edy is  paint. 

The  need  for  paint  never  grows  less. 
To  postpone  the  painting  of  your  prop- 
erty until  some  future  time  means  that 
when  you  do  paint,  it  will  not  only  re- 
quire more  paint  to  cover  the  surface, 
but  that  the  depreciation  of  your  build- 
ings will  have  amounted  to  more  than 
the  cost  of  several  paint  coatings. 

Property  value  is  judged  by  appear- 
ance to  some  extent.  When  a  real  estate 
dealer  offers  a  property  for  sale  which 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  neglect,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  does  is  to  paint  it. 
At  an  expenditure  of  $100,  or  perhaps 
less,  he  increases  its  sale  value  all  the 
way  from  $500  to  $1,000.  This  very 
forcibly  illustrates  the  value  of  paint, 
.simply  from  the  standpoint  of  appear- 
ance— and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  what 
duty  it  performs  otherwise. 

There  is  likewise  a  personal  and  civic 
pride  in  the  use  of  paint.  It  stands  for 
cleanliness,  sanitation  and  community 
betterment.  .  Its  use  is  contagious,  in 
that  many  times  if  one  owner  paints, 
the  whole  neighborhood  becomes  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  and  the  result  is  a  trans- 
formation. 

By  reason  of  its  actual  value,  paint  is 
not  a  luxury;  not  for  show;  not  en- 
tirely for  appearance,  but  a  necessity  for 
universal  property  conservation,  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  home  life  as  applied  to 
conditions  and  surroundings. 

The  owner  who  is  a  habitual  painter 
generally  is  a  desirable  citizen,  inter- 
ested in  bettering  conditions,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  others  as  well. 

Painting  is  not  an  expense,  but  an 
investment,  because  it  saves  more  than 
its  cost.  The  more  we  delve  into  tho 
paint  subject  as  applied  to  its  part  in 
our  home  life,  the  more  will  we  appre- 
ciate it  as  the  modern  preservative. 

The  miner  cannot  restore  the  mineral 
to  the  mine.  With  the  farmer  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  primal  forces  and  atoms 
of  the  universe  are  his.  The  sun  shines 
and  the  rain  falls  and  the  farmer  applies 
his  art  and  science  to  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, ever  adding  enormously  to  the 
country's  wealth,  capital,  credit,  and 
welfare. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


The  Perfect  Home  Light 

Lights  With  Common  Matches 

NO  need,  now,  to  bother  with  old 
style  oil  lamps  that  smoke  and  flicker  and 
are  positively  dangerous.  Here's  the  perfect 
borne  light,  that  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas  from  common  gasoline  and  lights  with 
common  matches. 

«*•  (pieman 

Quick-Lite 

Safest  lamp  in  the  world — 

(absolutely  no  danger  of  fire  or 
explosion.  Fuel  can't  spill- 
no  danger  if  tipped  over. 
No  wicks  to  trim  —  no 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt, 
grease,  soot  or  smoke. 

300  Candle  Power. 

Brighter  than  20  oil 
lamps.  Far  brighter  than 
the  brightest  electric 
light  and  30  times  cheap- 
er. Costs  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  hour. 
Safer  than  oil  lamps. 
Cheaper  than  the  cheap- 
est candles. 


The  Coleman 
Quick  -Lite  Lantern 

-flame  principle,  great- 
est portable  oat  -  door 
light  id  the  world. 


For  sale  by  dealers  every* 
where.  If  yours  cannot 
supply,  write  nearest  ojjlce 
for  Catalog  No,  £3 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,      St.  Paul, 
Toledo,   Dallas,  Chicago. 


feO O  —  Swtep  Fe«d  I  &4Q°°  Bafoinlzed 
I V  L  L      Grinder       I  «  L  0  Steel  Wind  Hill.. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. "Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kama*. 


Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

For  us.  We  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
and  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Big  money  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise.  Write  us  for  particulars. 
DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
effectors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby- 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  in 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
city  conveniences  and  yet  live  In  a  quiet 
district.  $2,500  will  buy  It,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
r..  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
202  VTinfield  A  venae 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Conservation 


HE  observance  of  "gasolineless 
Sundays"  is  only  one  of  the  many 
methods  which  the  Bureau  of  Oil 
Conservation,  of  the  oil  division 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  decided  upon 
to  save  gasoline.  The  request,  of  course, 
was  directed  primarily  to  automobile 
drivers,  but  in  general  conception  it  was 
intended  to  convey  a  conservation  mes- 
sage to  every  person  who  has  to  do  with 
a  gasoline  motor.  While  the  request 
contemplated  the  non-use  of  gasoline  on 
Sundays,  it  carried  a  plea  for  the  non- 
use  of  all  motors  whenever  their  services 
Avere  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  oil  conservation  program  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  farmers.  There 
are  probably  as  many  stationary  gaso- 
line motors  on  the  farms  of  the  country 
as  there  are  automobiles  or  trucks  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
person'  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
these  motors  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  seeing  that  a  maximum  amount 
of  power  is  derived  from  a  minimum 
amount  of  fuel. 

The  adjustment  of  stationary  gasoline 
motors  is  frequently  as  necessary  as  the 
adjustment  of  automobiles.  Carbon 
should  be  removed,  spark  plugs  kept 
clean,  carbureters  adjusted  often  in  order 
to  keep  the  gasoline  consumption  at  a 
minimum.  Many  operators  permit  their 
machinery  to  run  under  conditions  that 
the  average  automobile  driver  would 
never  tolerate.  If  the  motor  is  taken 
down,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  wornout 
parts  replaced,  it  will  surprise  the  aver- 
age user  to  find  that  he  will  save  50 
per  cent  on  his  fuel  and  oil  bills. 

In  a  speech  delivered  recently  before 
a  meeting  of  farmers,  W.  Champlin  Rob- 
inson, director  of  oil  conservation  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  told 
a  story  about  a  farmer  who  gave  all  his 
horses  to  Uncle  Sam  for  war  work  and 
installed  gasoline  equipment.  "I  find," 
said  the  farmer,  "that  to  get  the  best 
results  I've  got  to  be  as  kind  to  my 
motors  as  I  was  to  my  horses.  Gaso- 
line horses  have  to  be  fed,  groomed  and 
bedded  or  else  they'll  go  lame.  A  man 
who  keeps  a  lame  motor  on  his  place  is 
just  as  bad  as  the  man  who  works  a 
lame  horse." 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the 
wise  farmer  will  turn  his  attention  to 
his  machinery  and  there  is  no  item  of 
his  equipment  that  demands  as  much 
attention  as  his  gasoline  motors.  A 
new  motor,  which  has  been  running  all 
summer,  requires  particular  attention 
because  the  "shaking  down''  which  comes 
with  the  first  year's  service  is  generally 
the  most  telling  in  the  life  of  the  motor. 
Unless  it  is  kept  in  proper  adjustment 
after  the  first  year's  use  it  will  lose 
from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its  power. 

Here  are  some  points  to  observe  in 
the  overhauling  program: 

Clean  carbon  from  cylinders  and  plugs. 
Accumulated  carbon  is  a  fuel  and  power 
waster,  besides  the  extra  wear  and  tear 
on  the  motor. 

Watch  piston  rings.  See  that  they  fit 
snugly.  Badly  fitting  piston  rings  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  power  and 
the  waste  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

Go  over  the  wiring  system  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  timer  and  ignition. 

Adjust  the  carbureter.  During  cold 
weather  a  rich  mixture  is  needed  for 
starting,  but  after  the  motor  "warms 
up''  it  will  give  more  power  if  the  mix- 
ture is  made  leaner.  Watch  the  exhaust 
and  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  you  are  wasting  fuel  or  not.  A 
smoking  exhaust  indicates  that  you  are 
wasting  gasoline  or  oil  or  both.  A 
sharp,  snappy  explosion  from  the  exhaust 
without  smoke  indicates  that  you  are 
getting  good  service  in  the  engine. 

Don't  fill  oil  cups  while  motor  is  run- 
ning, because  it  frequently  causes  spill- 
ing.   Every  drop  of  oil  saved  counts. 

When  cleaning  crank  case,  don't  throw 
away  the  oil.  Strain  it  carefully  and 
put  it  back  in  the  erankcase.  Oil  cans 
and  containers  should  be  kept  tightly 
covered  to  prevent  dirt  getting  in  and 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. An  open  container  attracts 
dirt,  insects  and  trash,  which  results  in 


great  waste  when  using  the  last  few 
gallons. 

Strict  supervision  over  farm  motors  is 
as  necessary  as  over  automobile  motors. 
The  country  is  badly  in  need  of  gaso- 
line and  oil  for  military  uses.  The  war 
demands  for  gasoline  alone  are  nearly 
a  million  gallons  a  day.  These  must  be 
met.  Farmers  can  fulfill  a  patriotic 
duty,  besides  putting  more  money  in 
their  own  pockets,  by  observing  the  slo- 
gan, "Stop  the  leaks  and  save  the  drops." 

Rated  Speed  Best 

An  engine  is  designed  and  balanced 
for  a  certain  definite  speed.  This  rated 
speed  should  not  generally  be  exceeded. 
In  a  tractor  engine,  set  as  it  is  upon  a 
frame  supported  by  wheels,  moving  over 
soft  ground  the  excessive  vibration 
caused  by  speeds  above  the  rated  may 
be  very  destructive.  In  a  stationary- 
engine  bolted  to  a  solid  base  the  vibra- 
tion due  to  change  of  speed  is  not  so 
noticeable. 

The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  power 
of  an  engine  can  be  increased  by  speed- 
ing it  up.  While  this  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  an  engine  can  be  speeded 
up  until  it  takes  all  its  power  to  keep 
it  going.  Running  an  engine  above  its 
rated  speed  should  be  regarded  as  an 
emergency  measure  only.  The  maker  of 
the  engine  in  fixing  a  definite  speed 
does  so  because  that  is  the  speed  at 
which  the  engine  will  most  satisfactorily 
give  constant,  even  power. 


To  Determine  Engine  Speed 

You  can  easily  determine  the  speed  of 
a  gas  engine  by  holding  your  watch  and 
counting  the  number  of  explosions  for  a 
minute.  For  a  one-cylinder  engine,  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  explosions  by  two. 
because  there  are  two  revolutions  to  each 
explosion.  For  a  two-cylinder  engine 
the  number  of  revolutions  equals  the 
number  of  explosions.  For  a  four-cylin- 
der engine  divide  the  number  of  explo- 
sions by  two.  Another  method  is  to 
count  any  one  valve  movement.  Regard- 
less of  the  number  of  cylinders,  doub- 
ling the  count  of  a  valve  movement  for 
a  minute  gives  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions. 


Safety  Rules  for  Gasoline 

Always  remember  that  you  must  take 
no  chances  with  gasoline;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  materials  in  com- 
mon use. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  tightly 
fastened  cans;  never  in  glass  bottles. 

It  should  never  be  uncovered  within 
the  house,  nor  at  any  point  where  its 
fumes  can  travel  to  an  open  flame,  a  live 
coal,  or  a  spark. 

Do  not  use  it  for  cleaning,  if  you  can 
get  a  safe  cleaning  preparation. 

Gasoline  in  quantity  should  be  kept 
in  underground  tanks. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  smoke  in 
a  garage. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  smoke  in 
an  automobile  while  its  gasoline  tank  is 
being  filled. 

Do  not  use  water  upon  a  gasoline  or 
kerosene  fire;  use  a  chemical  extin- 
guisher, or  else  throw  earth  or  sand-  upon 
it — try  to  smother  it. 


Learn  the  language  of  your  engine. 
When  it  wants  more  fuel  it  pops  up  the 
intake  or  explodes  in  the  exhaust;  -too 
much  fuel  gives  a  black  smoke  from  the 
exhaust;  when  it  wants  water,  it  pounds; 
if  it  is  overloaded  or  needs  spark  ad- 
justment, it  labors  hard;  if  it  seems 
dull,  weary  and  listless,  perhaps  the 
compression  is  poor  or  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  lubrication.  A 
blue  smoke  from  the  exhaust  indicates 
too  much  lubricating  oil,  and  a  white 
smoke  too  much  water  with  the  kero- 
sene in  the  case  of  a  kerosene-burning 
engine.  The  best  automobile  driver,  air- 
plane man.  engine  or  tractor  operator,  is 
the  one  who  learns  to  almost  uncon- 
sciously sense  all  these  different  points, 
for  he  must  get  the  last  ounce  of  power 
from  the  fuel  used. 
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This 
LOUSE 
I  Days 

REE! 


Sered  No  Money! 

Batcher  a  few  hogs  for  your 
own  table.  Smoke  Ham,  Baton, 
Sausage  at  home.  Cut  meal 
bills  in  half.  Sell  to  neighbors 
at  tremendous  profit.  If  satis- 
fied after  trial,  keep  Smoke 
House.  If  not  pleased,  return 
our  expense.  You  don't  ritk  a 
penny.  Four  easy  ways  to  pay. 


K.t-<  ALL-STEEL  FARM 
irsiin    SMOKE  HOUSE 


Beata  biir  packers  and  oM-atyle  home  Smoke  Houses,  Air  cooled, 
positively  permeatea  to  bone  without  frizzling  or  frying. 

After  BmokiDg  use  for  meat  &>rm 
hou xe. Sturdy  all-steel  CODstrueuOD. 
Lasts  longer  iban  wood,  cost*  much 
Use.  Fire,  bus.  fl?,  rat  proof.  Port- 
able. Use  In  basement,  kitchen,  on 
porch.  Burns  eawdoet,  cobs,  or  hard 
wood.  Wonderful  aueceae!  FRED 
BOOK  shows  sizea  for  largre  end 
small  families — valuable  noroe-eor- 
I  ng-  recipes— Special  Agent'e  Propo- 
sition, etc.    Write  today. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

400  Wells  St.      Eacanaba,  Mica. 


Don't  Pay  Big 
Butcher  Bills! 


Don't  sell  all  your  hoee 
and  buy  meat  back  at  dou- 
ble price/  It's  a  wanton 
waste  !  There's  feasts  and 
fortunes  In  home-butcher- 
ing' and  home  -  smoking' 
your  own  meat.  Write  for 
free  book — today. 


SWEENEY 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
JWTO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $aO0 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  auto  and  tractor—me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambulance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  running  tractors — thousands  oi 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
—be  one.  Write  today  for 

Big  Free  Catalog  %2&?S82£&%£i 

est  In  the  world.  You  learn  everything  there  is  to  Know 
about  driving  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  You  do  all  this  work  yourself  under  oust  in- 
struction. You  are  practical  and  qualified  to  fill  any  high 
salaried  position.  Thousands  of  my  graduates  now 
making  big  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  poa- 
tal  card  will  bring  It.  C  J.  SWEENEY.  Pres.. 

SWEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
'  571   Union  Station  Plu 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


THE  SELF-OELIMG  W1NMILE. 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  year*  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theai 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  4 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and! 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze™  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Good,   and  Steel   Frame  Sow*. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Outage 


i MOTORIST^  ftJTQ 

AO  WANTED 


Everywhere  to  sell  High-Grade  6000-Mile 
Tires  Direct  from  Factory.  All  new  eteck. 
(.No  Beoonde.)    All  sizee,  non-skid  and  plain 


GUARANTEED  6000  MILES 

.     *  .    Tt-i:  1    T?  „  I  \T  ,    man*  MiA 


Delivered  Free  on  approval.     We  want  one 
Person  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  oa  n  refer 
new  customers.  Write  today  for  our  agent 
plan  of  selling  these  Tires  and  our  Functors 
Proof  Tubes.    Give  size  of  tires. 

  LIBERTY  TUBE  &  TIRE  CO* 

852  Grand  Ave  Kansas  Cft>,  Me. 


BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regnlar  Plains 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 
24  years  on   the  market.  Lr.st 
longer.     Use   less   fuel.     Easy  to 
install.    Send  for  full  catalog  and 

pboVee  furnace  works 

224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Irni 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  lhe 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  thereof  concurring 
therein: 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kad- 
sas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
rejection:  That  section  1  of  article  6  tof 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards — who  shall  have  resided  In  Kan*»» 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election.  and 
in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  tap 
offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pie- 
cedlng  such  election — shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector.  . 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  sta te  a t  the 
general  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
hereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  shall 
be  voted  for  or  against  as  provided  by  law 

""sec.  S3°  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  He 
publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28.  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8.  1917. 

Approved   .March   12.  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  * 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  6enate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  18.  now  on  file  Jn 
mv  office.  J-  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 
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UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER 

Civil  War  veterans  and  students  of 
history  are  reminded  by  Germany's  re- 
quest for  an  armistice  and  President 
Wilson's  answer,  of  the  famous  reply  of 
General  Grant  to  a  similar  request  from 
General  Buckner  of  the  Confederate 
army.  The  Confederate  commander  had 
proposed  an  armistice  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  settle  terms 
of  capitulation.  Grant  answered:  "No 
terms  except  an  unconditional  and  im- 
mediate surrender  can  be  accepted.  I 
propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
result  was  an  immediate  surrender  of  the 
force  under  the  command  of  General 
Buckner.  This  forceful  ultimatum  won 
for  General  U.  S.  Grant  the  name  of 
"Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant.  Gen- 
eral Foch,  the  supreme  strategist  of  the 
Allies,  is  following  a  similar  policy. 
While  the  Hun  is  launching  his  peace 
offensive  and  striving  to  start  a  discus- 
sion of  terms  and  conditions,  Foch  is 
striking  blow  after  blow  against  the 
military  power  of  Germany.  He  recog- 
nizes, as  also  does  President  Wilson,  that 
the  only  safe  and  honorable 'peace  will 
be  an  imposed  peace  preceded  by  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  forces  of  civil- 
ization dare  not  accept  any  other  kind 

To  accept  a  negotiated  peace  would 
be  a  base  betrayal  of  our  boys  who  have 
already  given  their  lives  in  order  that 
the  world  might  be  forever  free  from  the 
horrors  imposed  upon  it  by  such  a  mil- 
itary autocracy  as  that  of  Germany. 
This  is  a  time  for  deeds,  not  words. 

.We  at  home  have  met  the  call  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  This  insures  the 
financial  support  of  our  war-making 
program.  Next  will  come  even  more  in- 
sistently the  call  from  the  boys  for  the 
service  that  gives  them  a  touch  of  home 
and  keeps  them  fired  with  the  deter- 
mination to  win.  This  task  has  been 
officially  entrusted  to  the  seven  organ- 
izations, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
work  of  these  great  organizations  has 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  war. 
Never  have  we  had  opportunity  to  give 
our  money  in  a  holier  cause. 

CORN  AND  HOG  PRICES 

It  was  agreed  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration at  the  last  conference  in  Wash- 
ington ^that  the  price  of  hogs — packers' 
droves  on  the  Chicago  market— should  be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  farm  prices  for 
corn  in  eight  of  the  leading  corn  and 
hog  states,  the  price  of  thirteen  bushels 
of  corn  to  equal  the  price  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  pork.  In  figuring  the  Octo- 
ber price,  the  corn  prices  in  these  eight 
states  for  the  five  preceding  months 
were  to  be  considered.  The  November 
price  was  to  be  calculated  on  a  similar 
basis.  The  price  of  $18.50  a  hundred 
was  announced  for  October  with  a  min- 
imum of  $18.  Apparently  there  has  been 
^sonie  change  of  policy  since  this  meeting. 
We  referred  to  this  editorially  in  last 
week's  Kansas  Farmer.  There  was  an- 
other change  which  is  rather  difficult  of 
explanation.  Kansas  and  Texas  were 
included  in  the  states  to  be  used  in  fig- 
uring the  farm  basis,  but  later  the  list 
of  states  as  given  out  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration omitted  Kansas  and  Texas, 
substituting  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota. These  states  are  not  generally 
included  in  the  general  term,  "corn-belt" 
•states.  The  average  corn  acreage  in 
(Kansas  during  the  last  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
. 'ture  figures,  has  exceeded  that  of  Min- 
l  nesota  and1  South  Dakota  combined.  In 
'thog  production  also  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  give  Kansas  credit  for  an 
average  number  of  hogs  only  about 
twelve  thousand  lower  than  that  of  these 
two  states  combined. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  various  states 
has  not  been  the  same.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  com  fed  into  the  hogs  sold 
has  varied.    For  Kansas  the  Government 


Service  to  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

By  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

THREE  million  American  boys,  on  the  battlefields  in  France,  in  the 
cantonments  on  this  side,  and  on  our  great  ships  everywhere,  are 
fighting  the  battle  for  democracy. 
Back  of  them  is  another  army — the  splendid,  untiring  men  and  women  on 
the  farms  of  America,  who  have  taken  up  the  additional  burden  laid  upon 
them  by  the  absence  of  many  of  their  boys,  and  by  their  toil  and  sacrifice 
have  produced  the  crops  that  today  are  helping  to  feed  the  allied  world. 
From  you,  who  are  the  soldiers  of  that  army,  every  patriotic  call  has  had 
an  unhesitating  and  united  response. 

Today  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  another  call 
is  sent  to  you  on  behalf  of  your  sons  and  brothers.  They  are  far  away 
from  their  own  homes;  yet  through  the  generosity  of  the  American  people 
the  influence  of  the  homes  which  they  have  left  still  follows  them.  Seven 
great  organizations  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  do  for  the  boys  in 
camp  and  at  the  front  the  things  which  every  parent  would  wish  to  do 
for  them  if  he  could. 

These  seven  war  agencies  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  American  Library  Association,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Together 
these  splendid  societies  represent  every  one  of  the  best  elements  in  our 
American  life.  Their  huts  are  the  soldier's  church,  his  college,  his  library, 
his  club,  his  theater,  and  his  gymnasium. 

To  provide  this  comfort;  to  make  the  American  home  follow  the 
American  flag,  requires  money  in  large  amounts.  These  seven  agencies 
will  need  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  to  push  their  work 
forward  through  the  forthcoming  months.  And,  because  their  work  is 
done  in  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  great  end,  they  have  wisely 
agreed  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  public  not  separately  but  together. 

That  appeal,  which  will  be  made  you  in  the  week  of  November  11-18, 
will  offer  the  American  people  one  of  the  most  splendid  opportunities  of 
the  war  to  signal  across  the  seas  their  united  support  of  the  boys  who 
are  fighting  there.  The  cause  is  great;  the  total  amount  asked  for  is 
great;  but  not  greater  than  the  patriotism  of  the  American  farmers.  Every 
house  that  flies  a  service  flag  will  have  a  special  interest  in  the  success 
of  that  campaign.  For  every  dollar  means  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  son 
of  such  a  house. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration  I  send  you  this  great  call.  But  more 
particularly  on  behalf  of  the  boys  themselves.  In  the  chill  and  damp  of 
those  French  villages  they  are  waiting  for  your  answer — waiting  for  you 
to  say  to  them:  No  matter  how  great  the  sum,  we  promise  that  you 
shall  have  the  comforts  of  life  over  there.  The  success  of  this  United 
War  Work  Campaign  is  the  proof  that  we  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der behind  you." 


figures  give  $1.00  a  bushel  as  the  aver- 
age price  of  corn  for  the  five  months 
preceding  October.  For  Minnesota  it 
was  $1.37,  and  for  South  Dakota,  $1.34. 
It  would  look  to  the  Kansas  hogman  as 
though  this  use  of  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  figures  simply  lowers  the  farm 
price  of  corn  and  thus  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  packers'  droves  in  Chicago. 
Last  fall  htfgmen  generally  got  the  im- 
pression that  the  corn  would  be  figured 
at  Chicago  prices  for  No.  2  corn,  or  on 
the  basis  of  cost  or  local  selling  price  of 
the  corn  they  themselves  used.  There  is 
certainly  some  explanation  due  of  this 
introduction  of  states  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  in  the  corn  belt  and  where 
the  price  of  corn  has  been  considerably 
lower  during  the  past  five  months  than 
in  Kansas  or  Texas. 

Another  conference  has  been  called 
with  the  Food  Administration  for  Octo- 
ber 25.  J.  H.  Mercer,  live  stock  sani- 
tary commissioner  of  Kansas  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, went  to  Washington  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Later  developments  in  this  hog 
price  matter  will  be  closely  watched  by 
Kansas  hogmen  who  responded  to  the 
call  for  increased  pork  production. 
!«i 

ABORTION  CONTROL 

It  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  on  rep- 
resentative farms  in  Kansas  that  it  is 
possible  to  control  abortion  disease  of 
cattle  by  a  system  of  sanitation  and 
herd  management  and  show  that  it  is 
profitable  for  the  owner  to  do  so.  Dr. 


George  M.  Potter,  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  College,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of  the 
work.  In  farm  bureau  counties  the  dem- 
onstrations conducted  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  farm  bureau  organization. 

The  plan  is  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  owners  of  dairy  herds,  two  or 
three  in  each  of  eight  or  ten  counties  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  and  a 
like  number  of  owners  of  beef  herds  in 
four  or  five  counties  which  are  -typical 
of  their  respective  sections.  The  men 
who  accept  this  proposition  must  be  will- 
ing to  try  for  a  term  of  years  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  herd  management  to  be 
followed  in  combating  the  disease.  Only 
those  who  have  had  losses  in  the  past 
and  realize  .the  necessity  for  adopting 
preventive  measures  will  be  accepted  as 
co-operators.  It  will  require  the  intelli- 
gent interest  and  active  co-operation  of 
the  herd  owner. 

We  heartily  commend  this  proposed 
plan  of  demonstrating  practical  methods 
of  controlling  this  serious  disease.  With 
such  demonstrations  in  operation  owners 
of  other  herds  in  the  communities  will 
soon  become  interested  and  will  be  able 
to  learn  at  first  hand  exactly  how  to 
proceed  in  keeping  their  herds  clean. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  appears 
an  article  treating  of  the  control  meth- 
ods employed.  This  information  is  in 
large  part  from  Circular  No.  69,  Conta- 
gious Abortion  of  Cattle,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 


tion. This  circular  gives  the  very  best 
information  that  veterinary  science  and 
practical  experience  have  to  offer.  It 
can  be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan. 

We  trust  cattle  owners  of  the  state 
will  gladly  respond  to  this  call  for  as- 
sistance by  offering  their  herds  to  be 
used  in  working  out  the  details  of  treat- 
ment and  control  and  to  serve  as  demon- 
strations to  their  neighbors. 

ft. 

DOUGHNUTS  FOR  DOUGHBOYS 

The  real  value  of  any  service  per- 
formed for  our  soldiers  in  France  must 
be  measured  by  its  worth  to  the  men 
themselves.  No  matter  how  good  our 
intentions,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  if  the  soldiers  are  not  satis- 
fied. On  the  other  hand,  any  form  of 
service  that  meets  a  real  need  of  the 
men  at  the  front  must  be  supported  by 
those  at  home.  An  editorial  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  a  paper  published  by  the 
soldiers  "Over  There,"  shows  their  feel- 
ing regarding  the  war  work  of  one 
agency : 

"Well,  we  are  all  homeless  over  here, 
and  every  American  soldier  will-.take 
back  with  him  a  new  affection  and  a 
new  respect  for  the  Salvation  Army. 
Many  will  carry  with  them  the  memo- 
ries of  a  cheering  word  and  a  friendly 
cruller  received  in  one  of  the  huts  near- 
est of  all  to  the  trenches.  There  the 
old  slogan  of  'soup  and  salvation'  has 
given  way  to  'pies  and  piety.'  It  might 
be  'doughnuts  for  doughboys.' 

"These  huts,  pitched  within  the  shock 
of  German  guns,  are  ramshackle  and 
bare  and  few,  for  no  organization  can 
grow  rich  on  the  pennies  and  nickels  that 
are  tossed  into  tambourines  at  the  street 
corners  of  the  world.  But  they  are  do- 
ing a  work  that  soldiers  themselves  will 
never  forget,  and  it  is  an  especial  pleas- 
ure to  say  so  here,  because  the  Salvation 
Army,  being  much  too  simple  and  old- 
fashioned  to  know  the  uses  of  advertise- 
ment, has  never  asked  us  to." 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
comments  thus  on  this  expression  from 
the  front :  "These  words  are  significant 
not  only  because  they  are  an  enconium 
of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
because  they  seem  to  give  us  the  key  to 
the  success  of  that  work.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  huts  are  the  nearest  huts  to 
the  firing  line.  There,  within  the  shock 
of  German  guns,  the  Salvation  Army 
girls  serve  our  boys  with  coffee  and 
crullers  and  doughnuts.  And  it  is  all 
done  in  the  simple  and  old-fashioned  way 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Salvation 
Army." 

ft  ft  ft 

GOVERNMENT  RECOGNIZES  ROYAL 

The  Hoover-Yancey  trophies  for  the 
best  six  cars  of  yearling  and  two-year- 
old  beeves  or  short-fed  beeves  shown 
are  offered  at  the  American  Royal  in 
Kansas  City  as  well  as  at  the  Inter- 
national Stock  Show  in  Chicago.  This 
is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  part  the 
Kansas  City  territoy  has  taken  in  sup- 
plying beef  for  the  Allies  and  our  own 
fighting  men.  The  total  cash  prizes 
offered  amount  to  $800.  The  best  car- 
load of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  will 
each  win  $250  in  cash. '  The  second 
prize  in  each  class  is  $100,  and  the 
third,  $50. 

The  kind  of  production  encouraged  by 
this  offer  of  the  Food  Administration  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  short-fed, 
well-covered,  quick-maturing  animals. 
Such  animals  can  come  only  from  the 
use  of  the  best  strains  of  pure-bred  beef 
breeds. 

The  date  of  the  American  Royal  is  No 
vember  16  to  23.    It  will  be  held  this 
year  in  the  stock  yards,  its  old  home, 
ft  ft  ft 

In  dairying,  large  production  ana 
profit  go  hand  in  hand.  Breeding  fur- 
nishes the  most  economical  way  to  ob- 
tain large  producing  cows. 

Your  troubles  are  like  your  dreams, 
of  no  possible  interest  to  anyone  but 
yourself — Atchison  Globe. 
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ABORTION  DISEASE  OF  CATTLE 

There  is  No  Cure — Can  Be  Controlled  by  Proper  Management 


HONTAGIOUS  abortion  is  a  prevent- 
able disease.     This  statement  is 
justified  in  view  of  the  informa- 
tion just  made  public  by  the  de- 
partment of  veterinary  medicine  of  our 
agricultural  college  in  the  form  of  a 
circular. 

Contagious  abortion  in  many  ways  is 
a  more  serious  menace  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  our  country  than  the  much- 
dreaded  tuberculosis.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  coming  into  Kansas  from  the 
older  dairy  states  w<iere  this  disease  is 
present  to  an  alarming  extent.  Some  of 
the  most  disheartening  experiences  in 
our  state  have  resulted  from  buying 
foundation  stock  for  a  well-bred  dairy 
herd,  only  to  find  the  animals  all  in- 
fected with  contagious  abortion.  Too 
little  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
danger  of  getting  infected  stock  in  mak- 
ing such  purchases. 

The  authors  of  this  pamphlet  on  con- 
tagious abortion  point  out  that  while 
much  remains  to  be  discovered  concern- 
ing this  disease  and  many  points  are 
still  in  controversy,  enough  is  known  to 
make  its  control  possible.  Without  en- 
tering into  any  of  the  controversies,  all 
the  information  now  available  is  given. 
Cattle  owners  should  by  all  means  thor- 
oughly inform  themselves  about  this  dis- 
ease and  follow  every  suggestion  made 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 

The  following  summary  gives  very 
briefly  the  latest  information  on  con- 
tagious abortion  with  suggested  control 
measures : 

1.  Abortion  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  all  cattle  diseases  and 
should  receive  most  careful  attention 
from  both  beef  cattlemen  and  dairymen. 

2.  This  is  a  contagious  disease,  there- 
fore due  to  a  specific  germ  rather  than 
accident. 

3.  It  not  only  causes  the  death  and 
expulsion  of  the  immature  calf,  but 
manifests  itself  by  retained  afterbirth 
and  sterility  as  well. 

4.  It  is  spread  throughout  the  herd  by 
the  bull  and  by  contamination  of  feed, 
and  from  herd  to  herd  by  the  purchase 
of  diseased  cattle. 

5.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease. 
Drugs,  such  as  carbolic  acid  and  methy- 
lene blue,  have  proved  valueless,  while 
vaccines  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

6.  Abortion  disease  can  be  controlled 
by  proper  methods  of  herd  management. 
Control  is  dependent  upon  three  funda- 
mental principles:  (1)  Preventing  the 
spread  of  infection.  (2)  Developing  herd 
immunity.  (3)  Treating  affected  ani- 
mals to  promote  recovery  and  preserve 
the  reproductive  function. 

7.  Treatment  of  aborted  cows  and  of 
retained  afterbirth  and  sterility  requires 
special  knowledge  and  skill.  Therefore, 
a  graduate  veterinarian  should  be  em- 
ployed if  possible. 

8.  Abortion  disease  is  self-limiting, 
and  will  die  down  of  itself  if  the  breed- 
ing herd  is  kept  intact. 

9.  Never  sacrifice  valuable  breeding 
animals  because  of  this  disease;  retain 
and  treat  the  aborters,  and  raise  the 
normal  calves  to  replenish  the  herd. 

10.  Results  in  combating  abortion  dis- 
ease depend  upon  the  establishment  of 
definite  plans  of  herd  improvement  and 
careful  attention  to  the  details  of  sani- 
tation and  preventive  medicine. 

Disease  Self-Limiting 
The  statement  that  the  disease  is 
self-limiting  calls  for  some  explanation. 
Many  are  still  holding  to  the  old  theory 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  when  a  herd 
becomes  infected  is  to  send  every  animal 
to  the  block,  clean  up  the  premises  thor- 
oughly, and  begin  anew.  A  full  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  herd  im- 
munity shows  that  this  idea  was  abso- 
lutely wrong  and  resulted  in  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  many  highly  developed 
breeding  herds. 

In  discussing  the  self -limiting  nature 
of  contagious  abortion  the  authors  of  the 
circular  referred  to  state  that  this  fact 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in 
herds  where  there  have  been  severe  out- 
breaks attended  by  heavy  losses.  Where 
the  owners  did  not  become  panic-stricken 
and  dispose  of  their  herds,  the  disease 
has  often  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  be- 
gan, and  the  herds  have  afterward  gone 
on  reproducing  with  only  slight  loss. 
This  happy  result  came  about  through 
the  development  of  immunity  in  the  in- 


dividual animals.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  cows  that  abort  lose  their  calves  but 
once  where  properly  treated  and  there- 
after they  become  immune.  About  one- 
third  abort  a  second  time  and  only  a 
small  percentage  a  third  time.  It  is 
true  that  in  such  herds  the  disease  may 
continue  to  manifest  itself  for  some  time 
by  an  occasional  abortion,  a  retained 
afterbirth,  or  a  case  of  sterility,  but 
practically  the  disease  may  be  said  to 
be  under  control. 

Retain  Aborting  Cows 
Because  of  this  tendency  to  become 
immune,  the  cow  that  has  aborted  and 
through  proper  treatment  has  been  re- 
stored  to   health,   should   be  retained. 


UR  allies  will  be  even  more  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  food  in  the 
coming  year  than  they  were  in  the 
year  past.  During  the  year  end- 
ing July  1,  1918,  we  supplied  them  al- 
most twelve  million  tons  of  staple  food- 
stuffs, or  almost  double  the  yearly  ship- 
ments for  a  three-year  pre-war  period. 
In  the  year  ahead,  says  Mr.  Hoover,  we 
must  ship  approximately  17,550,000  tons, 
or  5,730,000  tons  more  than  last  year. 
These  statements  were  made  following 
the  conference  held  in  Europe  where  Mr. 
Hoover  met  with  the  food  controllers  of 
our  allies  and  went  over  the  food  situa- 
tion in  detail.  Even  this  program  means 
further  self-denial  by  the  Allies  next 
year.  They  are  making  this  sacrifice  in 
the  common  cause.  "At  the  President's 
direction,"  says  Mr.  Hoover,  "I  assured 
them  that  'in  this  common  cause  we  eat 
at  a  common  table,'  and  upon  entering 
these  conferences  in  Europe  we  prom- 
ised them  that  whatever  their  war  food 
program  called  for  from  us  we  should 
fulfill. 

"If  we  survey  our  ability  to  meet  this 
definite  promise  to  them  we  find  that 
while  our  wheat  production  this  year  is 
better  than  last  year,  our  production  of 
other  cereals  is  less.  We  have  had  se- 
vere losses  through  drouth  in  many  sec- 
tions. On  balance  our  resources  are  no 
greater  than  last  year.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  give  this  increase  in 
food  supplies,  of  5,730,000  tons  over  last 
year,  and  still  have  a  margin  over  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  our  own 
health  and  strength. 

"At  best  the  Allied  table  will  be  less 
than  ours,  for  the  Allied  peoples  are 
denying  themselves  more  in  order  to 
transport  our  soldiers.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  fill  the  ships  they  send  us. 

''Of  our  imports,  we  shall  apparently 
have  sufficient  sugar  to  maintain  the 
present  consumption  and  take  care  of 
the  extra  drain  of  the  Allies  from  our 
markets,  instead  of  compelling  them  to 
send  their  ships  to  the  Far  East.  We 
can  secure  in  sailing  vessels  the  coffee 
we  need,  if  no  one  makes  an  over-brew. 
Of  our  own  products  we  must  secure  a 
reduction  in  consumption  and  waste  in 
the  two  great  groups  of,  first,  bread- 
stuffs;  and  second,  meats  and  fats; 
that  is,  in  all  bread  and  cereals,  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  dairy  and  vegetable-oil 
products.  The  average  consumption  of 
our  people  of  breadstuff s  amounts  to 
about  six  pounds  per  week  and  of  meats 
and  fats  to  four  pounds  a  week  for  each 
person.  A  reduction  in  consumption  of 
less  than  one-half  pound  per  week  per 
person  in  each  of  these  two  great  groups 
of  foods  would  accomplish  our  purpose. 
We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  we 
do  not  want  curtailment  in  the  use  of 
milk  for  children. 

"Some  of  our  homes  by  reason  of  lim- 
ited income  cannot  now  provide  more 
food  than  they  should  have  to  maintain 
health  in  the  family.  They  cannot 
rightfully  be  asked  to  make  the  sug- 
gested reduction  in  consumption.  But 
the  great  majority  of  our  homes  can  do 
more  than  suggested. 

"We  need  even  greater  simplicity  of 
living  than  last  year  amongBt  all  that 
section  of  the  community  to  whom  food- 
stuffs are  a  secondary  item  in  expen- 
diture. 

"We  estimate  that  nearly  nine  million 
people  eat  at  our  public  eating  places — 
hotels,    restaurants,    boarding  houses, 


She  is  more  valuable  in  the  infected  herd 
than  a  new  cow,  which  in  turn  might 
contract  the  disease.  Many  a  fine  cow 
has  been  sacrificed  because  of  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  abortion  can  be  con- 
trolled by  disposing  of  affected  animals. 
Never  sell  a  valuable  breeding  animal, 
whether  cow  or  bull,  because  of  abortion 
disease.  Unprofitable  and  hopelessly 
sterile  cows  should  be  weeded  out  on 
general  principles,  for  they  require  atten- 
tion that  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
good  ones.  But  these  cows  should  go  to 
slaughter.  Too  often  they  are  sold  into 
other  herds,  without  the  new  owner  be- 
ing aware  that  they  are  diseased.  This 
practice  of  surreptitiously  selling  dis- 
eased animals  has  spread  this  and  other 


clubs,  dining  cars,  and  so  forth.  The 
food  consumption  in  these  places  is 
larger  than  in  the  average  homes.  We 
are  asking  the  proprietors  and  employes 
of  these  institutions  to  undertake  in 
many  particulars  a  more  strict  program 
than  last  year,  and  we  are  confident 
that  they  will  willingly  do  this. 

"This  is  not  rationing — a  thing  we 
will  never  have  if  our  people  continue  to 
support  us  as  in  the  past.  We  are  sim- 
ply making  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
in  the  homes  and  public  eating  places  of 
America  to  work  out  for  themselves  the 
means  and  manner  of  saving. 

"This  year  as  last  I  believe  we  can 
accomplish  the  necessary  ends  by  volun- 
tary action  of  our  own  people.  The 
willingness  to  assume  individual  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of 
the  character  and  idealism  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  I  feel  it  can  be  constantly  re- 
lied upon.  Our  simple  formula  for  this 
year  is  to  further  reduce  consumption 
and  waste  of  all  food.  We  have  so 
arranged  the  international  food  program 
that,  except  for  a  moderate  substitution 
of  other  cereals  in  bread,  it  will  not,  we 
hope,  be  necessary  to  substitute  one  food- 
stuff for  another,  nor  to  resort  to  wheat- 
less  and  meatless  days.  What  we  need 
is  to  reduce  directly  our  consumption  of 
all  foodstuffs,  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  staples.  The  Allies  are  in  need  of 
all  the  surplus  of  the  great  staples  that 
we  can  provide. 

"It  is  necessary  that  every  family  in 
the  United  States  study  its  food  budget 
and  food  ways  to  see  if  it  cannot  buy 
less,  serve  less,  return  nothing  to  the 
kitchen,  and  practice  the  gospel  of  the 
clean  plate." 

In  making  this  statement  regarding 
the  supplying  of  our  Allies  with  these 
enormous  quantities  of  food,  Mr.  Hoover 
reminded  us  that  to  attain  victory  we 
must  place  in  France  three  and  a  half 
million  fighting  men  with  the  greatest 
mechanical  equipment  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  any  army.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  western 
front  from  a  military  point  of  view 
since  this  statement  was  made,  but  even 
yet  we  have  no  assurance  whatever  of  a 
conclusion  of  the  war  until  another  year 
has  gone  by.  If  by  making  one  mighty 
drive  this  year  all  along  the  line  we 
accomplish  this  end  in  1919  we  will  save 
a  million  American  lives  that  would  be 
expended  if  we  have  to  continue  until 
1920.  To  give  this  final  blow  in  1919 
we  have  not  only  to  find  the  men,  ship- 
ping and  equipment  for  this  gigantic 
army,  but  this  army,  the  Allied  armies 
and  the  Allied  civil  population  must  have 
ample  food  in  the  meantime  if  we  are 
to  maintain  their  strength. 

"We  can  do  all  these  things,"  said  Mr. 
Hoover,  "and  I  believe  we  can  bring  this 
dreadful  business  to  an  end  if  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
tests  every  action  every  day  and  hour 
by  the  one  touchstone — does  this  or  that 
contribute  to  winning  the  war? 

The  food  program  is  no  small  part  of 
this  issue.  To  provide  ships  for  our 
army,  we  have  not  only  to  build  all  that 
we  can  but  we  must  have  the  help  of 
Allied  shipping.  In  order  that  the  Allies 
may  provide  this,  they  must  take  food 
ships  from  the  more  distant  markets 
and  place  them  upon  the  shorter  run  to 
the  United  States. 


diseases,  far  and  wide,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned. 

Raise  Female  Calves 

The  vigorous  heifer  calves  which  reach 
maturity  in  spite  of  the  disease  are  nat- 
urally from  the  more  resistant  cows  and 
they  seem  to  inherit  this  tolerance,  con- 
sequently they  are  less  apt  to  abort  in 
turn  than  cows  from  other  sources. 
Raise  them.  They  will  aid  in  building 
up  a  herd  immunity.  Herd  improvement 
can  also  be  secured  through  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires. 

Do  not  introduce  new  breeding  cows 
into  the  herd  if  possible  to  do  without 
them.  Abortion  disease  persists  indefi- 
nitely in  a  herd  where  cows  are  con- 
stantly being  bought  and  sold.  The  new 
cow  may  be  either  infected  and  a 
spreader  of  disease,  or  free  and  suscep- 
tible to  it.  In  the  former  case  she  in- 
troduces new  infection,  and  the  owner 
has  gained  nothing  by  exchanging  abort- 
ers; in  the  latter,  a  new  victim  has  been 
added  to  the  herd.  Abortion  disease 
may  be  likened  to  a  fire,  which,  if  new 
fuel  is  not  constantly  added,  soon  dies 
down.  Herd  immunity  is  developed, 
therefore,  by  retaining  the  immune  cows, 
raising  the  calves,  and  avoiding  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  cattle. 

The  foregoing  practices  have  been 
found  effective  in  preventing  dissemina- 
tion of  infection  and  developing  im- 
munity to  abortion  disease  in  dairy 
herds. 

Control  in  Beef  Herds 

Nearly  all  of  the  investigational  work 
in  connection  with  abortion  disease  has 
been  conducted  with  dairy  cattle.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  how  dissimilar  are  the 
habits  of  living  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 
The  methods  of  controlling  abortion  dis- 
ease in  the  one  must  therefore*  differ 
from  the  other  in  detail  if  not  in  prin- 
ciple. To  bring  relief  to  the  stricken 
beef  herds  of  Kansas,  methods  must  be 
adapted  to  their  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing plan  is  therefore  proposed: 

The  cows  are  customarily  bred  to  calve 
in  the  spring,  the  bull  being  put  with 
the  herd  the  latter  part  of  May.  A  few 
months  will  suffice  for  breeding  the  herd, 
and  the  bull  should  then  be  removed. 
Abortions  usually  occur  at  from  five  to 
eight  months  of  pregnancy,  so  most  of 
them  will  take  place  after  the  cattle 
have  gone  to  the  feeding  grounds  in  the 
fall.  There  the  cattle  are  usually  under 
the  daily  observation  of  the  owner,  and 
they  can  be  closely  watched  for  evidences 
of  abortion.  All  cows  threatening  abor- 
tion and  all  aborters  should  be  promptly 
removed  to  a  separate  enclosure  and  ap- 
propriate treatment  given.  Destroy  the 
aborted  calf,  membranes,  and  discharges 
as  they  are  particularly  dangerous.  The 
removal  of  the  aborters  limits  dissem- 
ination of  infection  through  the  contam- 
ination of  the  feed.  No  aborter  or  cow 
with  a  discharge  should  be  permitted  to 
rejoin  the  herd  until  all  discharge  has 
ceased  and  recovery  is  complete.  By 
this  method  all  the  cows  that  are  to 
abort  will  have  aborted  and  been  cleaned 
up  before  time  to  go  out  on  pasture  the 
following  spring,  and  no  discharging 
cow  or  chronic  "buller"  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  herd  to  contaminate  the 
bulls. 

As  a  result,  infection  is  reduced  in 
amount  and  virulence;  susceptible  ani- 
mals become  immune;  the  outbreak  sub- 
sides and  reproduction  approaches  its 
normal  level.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  same  fundamental  principles  apply 
here  as  in  the  dairy  herd.  Infection  is 
limited  through  control  of  breeding  and 
isolation  of  aborters;  treatment  is  given 
to  avoid  complications  and  preserve  the 
reproductive  function;  and  a  herd  im- 
munity is  developed  by  retaining  im- 
mune cows  and  raising  calves.  This 
plan  interferes  as  little  as  any  yet  pro- 
posed with  present  herd  practice,  in  fact 
takes  advantage  of  it,  and  any  owner 
who  will  persistently  follow  the  prac- 
tices outlined  heretofore  should  get 
results. 

It  is  realized  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  plan  suited  to  all  sec- 
tions and  all  conditions.  The  control  of 
range  abortion  is  so  difficult  because  of 
the  conditions  already  described.  Never- 
theless this  fact  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  he  who  would 
suppress  it  must  exert  every  effort  to 
make  his  methods  conform  to  its  re- 
quirements. 


Food  For  Our  Allies 
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HOW  TO  USE  PRESSURE  COOKER 

Useful  and  Economical  in  Home  Cooking  as  Well  as  Canning 


DN  ORDER  to  use  a  pressure  cooker 
intelligently,  one  must  understand 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
Printed  directions  usually  accom- 
pany each  cooker,  but  these  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  and  applied  if  certain 
principles  on  which  all  pressure  cookers 
are  constructed  are  known.  Some  of 
these  principles  of  construction  are  given 
briefly  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  entitled  "Steam 
Pressure  for  Home  Cooking." 

"In  general,"  says  the  bulletin,  "the 
pressure  cooker  consists  of  a  metal  pot, 
whose  lid  can  be  securely  fastened  by 
means  of  clamps.  The  pot  is  equipped 
with  a  rack  on  which  the  food  is  placed 
for  cooking.  In  the  lid  are  found  the 
devices  for  regulating  the  steam  pres- 
sure; namely,  the  steam  cock,  the  safety 
valve,  and  the  pressure  gauge.  Water 
will  never  become  hotter  than  boiling, 
but  if  its  passing  off  as  steam  can  be 
hindered,  its  boiling  point  will  be  raised 
and  foods,  cooked  in  it  will  become  ten- 
der more  quickly.  When  water  is  boiled 
in  an  ordinary  covered  kettle,  the  boil- 
ing point  is  raised  a  little  more  than 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  above  what  it 
would  be  in  the  uncovered  kettle.  It 
will  be  found,  too,  that  this  slightly  in- 
creased temperature  may  be  maintained 
without  increasing  the  fuel.  If  the  cover 
is  clamped  down,  the  temperature  will 
go  yet  higher,  the  time  needed  for  cook- 
ing will  be  shortened,  and  but  little  more 
heat  will  be  required  to  hold  this  high 
temperature  than  would  be  needed  to 
keep  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel." 

It  is  important  that  the  vessel  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure. 
Otherwise  the  steam  will  make  an  open- 
ing and  escape  with  some  force.  The 
cooker  must  be  of  strong  material  and 
the  cover  must  be  clamped  on.  It  must 
also  have  a  safety  valve  that  will  allow 
the  steam  to  escape  before  the  pressure 
rises  beyond  what  the  vessel  can,  with 
safety,  be  expected  to  withstand.  In 
some  cookers  the  top  is  held  in  place 
by  a  spring  which  yields  slightly  at  a 
given  pressure,  thus  acting  as  both  clamp 
and  safety  valve. 

Most  cookers  are  also  provided  with 
a  thermometer  to  register  the  tempera- 
ture, or  with  a  gauge  to  register  the 
pressure,  so  that  different  temperatures 
may  be  applied  to  different  foods.  These 
various  pressures  are  necessary  because 
some  foods,  such  as  apples,  cook  to 
pieces  at  a  high  pressure,  and  foods  sup- 
posed to  be  leavened  become  dense  and 
heavy  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gas 
formed  by  the  soda  or  baking  powder 
cannot  expand  under  much  pressure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  high  temperature 
softens  the  fiber  of  cereals  and  makes 
them  more  light  and  fluffy  than  when 
they  are  cooked  by  ordinary  methods. 
The  gauge  consists  of  a  pointer  and  a 
dial  usually  graduated  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pounds.  As  the  pointer  some- 
times sticks,  it  is  necessary  to  tap  the 
gauge  frequently  to  insure  perfect 
readings. 

Comparison  of  Temperatures 
In  the  bulletin  referred  to,  the  auth- 
ors, Miss  Skinner  and  Miss  Rigney,  give 
an  interesting  comparison  of  the  tem- 
peratures obtained  in  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  cookery.  In  the  fire- 
less  cooker  the  food  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  then  together  with  one  or  more 
heated  disks  is  put  into  the  cooker,  a 
box  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  heat, 
the  food  being  cooked  by  means  of  the 
heat  already  .present.  The  food  and 
disks  gradually  cool  off,  and  after  one 
and  one-half  hours  the  temperature  has 
fallen  to  about  190  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  double  boiler,  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  is  heated  and  the  food  in 
the  upper  part  is  cooked  by  the  hot 
vapor  which  rises  from  the  water  boil- 
ing below.  The  food  reaches  a  temper- 
ature of  about  203  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  ordinary  kettle  at  an  elevation 
of  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
foods  cook  at  about  209  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, a  temperature  which  is  raised  to 
about  211  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  the 
addition  of  a  cover.  In  the  pressure 
cooker  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high 
as  266  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

Types  of  Cookers 
There  are  various  types  of  pressure 


cookers  on  the  market  at  present,  most 
of  them,  however,  being  especially  de- 
signed for  canning.  The  authors  of  this 
bulletin  consider  cookers  with  a  capacity 
of  about  ten  quarts  best  adapted  for 
family  use.  The  metal  of  which  the  ves- 
sel is  made  will  determine  to  a  large 
extent  its  initial  cost.  Steel  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  used,  but  its  weight 
makes  the  family-size  cooker  difficult  for 
a  woman  to  handle.  Aluminum  makes 
a  very  light  easily-handled  utensil,  but 
the  cost  is  naturally  much  greater. 
Operation  of  the  Cooker 
"Although  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
sure cooker  is  simple,"  says  the  bulletin, 
"a  few  points  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Because  the  safety  valve  is  rather  hard 
to  dry,  it  is  likely  to  become  clogged 
with  rust  and  should  always  be  inspected 
before  using  to  be  sure  that  it  is  in 
working  order.  After  the  valve  is  ex- 
amined, the  cooker  is  filled  with  water 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  rack.  On  this 
rack  the  food  is  placed  so  that  it  may 
be  cooked  by  the  steam.  The  top  is 
clamped  on  tightly  and  heat  is  applied. 
The  steam  cock  is  left  open  until  the  air 
is  driven  out  by  the  formation  of  the 
steam.  The  cock  is  then  closed,  allow- 
ing the  pressure  to  run  up  to  the  de- 
sired point.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
lower  the  flame  or  draw  the  cooker  to 
the  back  of  the  range  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  pressure.  The  pressure  must 
be  kept  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  de- 


WE  PLEDGE  our  heads,  our  hearts, 
and  our  health  through  food  pro- 
duction and  food  conservation  to 
help  win  the  world  war  and  bring 
world  peace."  This  is  the  pledge  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  conducted  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  under  the  supervision  of 
Government  ' specialists,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  anyone  viewing  the  exhibits  of 


pending  on  the  food  to  be  cooked.  The 
cook  would  do  well  to  use  the  printed 
time  schedule  furnished  with  the  cooker 
until  she  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use 
and  can  work  out  her  own  time  card. 
When  the  food  is  cooked,  the  cooker  is 
removed  from  the  heat,  this  removal 
causing  the  pressure  to  fall  slowly  to 
zero.  The  steam  cock  must  then  be 
opened  to  make  sure  there  is  no  more 
steam  in  the  vessel.  The  cover  then 
may  be  undamped  and  the  food  re- 
moved. Should  the  food  be  under- 
cooked, as  may  happen  until  the  cook 
learns  the  best  time  allowance,  it  re- 
quires but  two  or  three  minutes  to  run 
up  the  pressure  again  and  finish  the 
process.  If  the  steam  cock  be  opened 
before  the  pointer  has  fallen  to  zero,  the 
sudden  release  of  the  pressure  will  draw 
any  liquids  from  the  pans  or  cause  the 
foods  to  fall  to  pieces. 

"Several  different  foods  may  be  cooked 
at  once  without  interchange  of  flavors. 
If  foods  are  placed  in  pans  they  may 
be  sprinkled  with  salt  before  cooking. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  season  large 
pieces  of  food  in  the  pressure  cooker 
because  the  seasoning  does  not  penetrate 
as  it  would  were  the  food  immersed  in 
water.  The  loss  of  minerals  in  cooking 
vegetables  is  much  less  in  the  pressure 
cooker,  where  the  foods  are  surrounded 
only  by  steam,  than  where  the  vegeta- 
bles are  immersed  in  water  and  that 
water  drained  off  or  discarded." 


the  canning  clubs  at  the  state  fairs  thie 
fall  that  the  members  are  living  up  to 
it.  The  illustration  shows  a  part  of  the 
canning  club  exhibit  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  at  Hutchinson.  In  this  contest  the 
Paxico  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club 
won  first  prize,  the  St.  Marys  club  and 
the  one  at  Macon  in  Harvey  County 
tying  for  second  place. 

At  the  Wichita  Fair  and  Exposition 


held  at  Wichita  the  first  of  this  month 
the  canning  club  exhibit  was  even  larger 
than  at  either  Hutchinson  or  Topeka. 
Six  prizes,  ranging  from  $25  to  $50, 
were  offered  for  the  best  100-quart  club 
displays.  The  first  was  jvon  by  the 
Wichita  club  and  the  second  by  Paxico. 
Macon  and  St.  Marys  again  tied,  thia 
time  for  third  place.  The-  fourth  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Fair  Oaks  Club  of 
Rice  County,  and  the  fifth  to  the  Glen' 
wood  club,  while  the  Kaston  and  Sea- 
brook  organizations  tied  for  sixth. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Wichita 
exposition  was  the  state  championship 
demonstration  contest  in  canning.  The 
best  team  from  each  of  the  six  Kansas 
counties  leading  in  canning  club  work 
contested  during  the  first  week  for  state 
championship  honors  and  for  prizes  of- 
fered by  the  exposition.    Actual  canning 
was  done,  and  these  timely  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations,  beginning  Tuesday 
evening  and  continuing  each  afternoon 
through  the  week,  constituted  one  of  the 
most  popular  educational  features  of  the 
fair.    The  presence  of  Mr.  Benson  and 
Miss  Morton  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  added  zest  to 
the  competition.     Harvey  County  won 
the  state  championship,  carrying  with  it 
a  beautiful  silk  banner  to  be  kept  for  ( 
one  year  and  to  become  the  permanent  i 
property  of  the  team  winning  this  honor 
two  years  in  succession.    A  baby  bond 
was  also  presented  to  the  leader  and 
each  member  of  the  winning  team.  Rice 
County  won  second  honor  and  the  team 
was  presented  with  a  red  pennant  and 
a  baby  bond  for  the  leader  and  each 
member.    The  third  honor  went  to  the 
McPherson  County  team,  which  was  pre- 
sented with  a  white  pennant  and  a  baby 
bond  for  each  member. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  such 
canning  clubs  in  Kansas,  and  the  total 
membership  during  the  season  of  19171 
was  8,185.  The  complete  figures  for  the 
season  of  1918  are  not  yet  available,  but 
they  will  probably  run  considerably 
higher  than  this.  Otis  E.  Hall,  state 
club  leader,  says  that  the  wave  of  in- 
terest in  the  mother-daughter  canning 
clubs  which  swept  over  the  entire  state; 
a  year  ago  is  still  unchecked.  There  is 
hardly  a  county  which  has  not  requested 
the  work  in  many  communities.  As  a 
result  of  this  widespread  interest  in 
canning  scarcely  any  surplus  products 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Many 
families  have  been  enabled  to  supply 
their  tables  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
throughout  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
from  their  own  shelves,  and  the  demand 
for  commercially  canned  goods  has  been 
on  the  wane,  particularly  in  those  sec 
tions  where  both  gardening  and  canning 
clubs  have  been  promoted. 

The  mother-daughter  canning  clubs  do 
not  limit  their  work  to  canning  alone, 
but  other  community  problems  have 
been  woven  into  the  program  as  well. 
With  efficient  and  adequate  local  and 
county  leadership,  mother-daughter  and 
father-son  clubs  are  among  the  most 
practical  and  useful  organizations  it  is 
possible  for  any  rural  or  village  com- 
munity to  have. 


Finds  Houses  Quaint 

A  former  Hutchinson  boy  writes  that 
the  dwelling  houses  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  his  company  are  billeted  in 
France  are  quaint  buildings,  mostly  of 
rock,  and  probably  several  hundred 
years  old.  He  says  the  towns  are  not 
laid  out  in  blocks,  but  there  are  a  group 
of  buildings  connected  by  rock  walls 
generally  about  eight  feet  high.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  wind  "any  old 
way." 

"The  town  crier  takes  a  drum  and 
beats  it  at  certain  places,  then  as  the 
people  gather  around  him  he  tells  them 
the  latest  news.  The  people  are  intelli- 
gent, kind,  and  generous. 

"There  are  a  few  American  farm  im- 
plements in  use  here,  such  as  binders 
and  mowers  and  fanning  mills,  but  the 
cradle  and  flail  and  wooden  mouldboard 
plow  are  mostly  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  people  wear  quaint 
clothing  and  wooden  shoes,  but  they 
dress  well.  Wine  is  plentiful  and  cheap, 
but  the  boys  have  found  out  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  drink  too  much  or  be 
caught  out  after  taps  are  sounded." 

The  soldier  gives;  you  must  lend. 


Children  and  Food  Saving 
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TWO  IDEALS  OF  WAR 


IAFIR  and  other  grain  sorghums  are 
very  apt  to  heat  in  the  bin.  Ele- 
J  vators  storing  these  grains  expect 
to  move  them  from  bin  to  bin  as 
soon  as  heating  begins.  When  stored 
on  the  farms  the  grain  can  bo  stirred 
by  shoveling,  but  it  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. Kafir  growers  usually  delay 
threshing  until  late  in  the  season  so  as 
to  have  the  grain  thoroughly  dry  before 
attempting  to  store  it  in  the  bin.  Vari- 
ous plans  for  ventilating  storage  bins 
have  been  suggested.  A  very  satisfac- 
tory bin  elevator  is  that  designed  by 
George  Bishop,  a  large  kafir  grower  of 
Washita  County.  Oklahoma,  and  who  is 
an  editorial  contributor  to  the  Oklahoma 
Farmer  and  Stockman. 

This  ventilator  is  made  by  one-by-four 
pieces  the  length  that  the  bin  is  wide, 
held  together  by  one-by-two  strips  six 
inches  long,  covered  on  top  and  the  ends 
with  heavy  fly  screen.  The  plan  of  plac- 
ing it  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  outside  of 
the  bin  the  size  of  the  ventilator  and 
even  with  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  The 
ventilator  is  then  inserted,  resting  on  the 
floor  of  the  bin,  leaving  the  end,  which 
is  covered  with  the  screen  wire  the  same 
as  the  top,  flush  with  the  outside  of  the 
bin. 

The  cross  braces,  on  the  under  side 
of  the  ventilator,  are  nailed  onto  the 
one-by-fours,  instead  of  being  set  into 
them  as  are  the  braces  on  the  top  side. 
This  is  to  permit  the  circulation  of  air 
between  the  ventilators  on  a  level  with 
the  floor.  These  ventilators  should  be 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  every  other 
upright  or  every  third  upright  in  the 
frame  of  the  bin. 

If  the  grain  becomes  heated,  the 
heated  air  naturally  rises  and  the  cool 
air  is  drawn  in  the  ventilators  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  body  of  the  grain. 
If  kafir  bins  are  entirely  inside  of  a 
barn,  as  grain  bins  usually  are,  they 
should  be  built  of  plain  boxing  plank. 
Neither  shiplap  nor  tongue  and  groove 
stuff  is  necessary  to  hold  grain  of  any 
kind,  for  that  matter,  and  ventilation 
will  be  aided  by  the  small  cracks 
through  which  grain  will  not  waste  so 
long  as  they  are  horizontal. 

Before  filling  the  bin  it  is  better  to 
Lobble  the  ventilators  together  the  dis- 
tance apart  they  are  to  remain,  because 
if  the  grain  does  not  fill  in  on  them 
evenly,  they  will  be  pushed  to  one  side. 

The  cut  on  this  page  shows  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  these  ventilators. 

Destroy  Insect  Pests  Now 

Garden  insects  usually  are  most  trou- 
blesome in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
but  many  of  them  continue  to  feed  and 
breed  until  frost.  As  many  of  these 
insects  as  possible  should  be  destroyed 
now.  Such  pests  as  potato  beetles, 
squash  bugs,  and  cucumber  beetles,  go 
through  the  winter  as  adults.  Others 
winter  in  immature  form,  as  for  exam- 
ple cutworms,  cabbage  worms,  and  grubs. 
Plowing  or  spading  the  garden  soil  ex 
poses  many  of  the  insects.  All  harbor- 
ing places,  such  as  refuse  tops  of  the 
crops  grown,  should  be  destroyed.  A 
little  effort  along  this  line  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  protecting  next  year's 
garden  crop. 

Raising  Cabbage  Seed 

A.  E.,  a  California  reader  of  Kansas 
Farmer,  asks  how  cabbages  should  be 
preserved  through  the  winter  when  they 
are  to  be  used  for  seed  production  next 
year,  also  if  the  root  and  stem  will  pro- 
duce good  seed  without  the  head. 

For  many  years  the  bulk  of  the  cab- 
bage seed  of  practically  all  varieties  has 
been  grown  on  Long  Island.  As  a  rule 
it  is  not  practical  for  the  small  gar- 
dener to  grow  his  own  seed.  It  can  be 
done,  however,  and  while  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  important  fac- 
tors, the  skill  and  thoroughness  of  the 
grower  count  for  more  than  favorable 
natural  conditions. 

The  pfants  may  be  buried  where  they 
are  grown  and  the  covering  removed  the 
following  spring,  but  the  more  approved 
plan  is  to  lift  the  plants  before  there  is 
danger  of  hard  freezing  weather  and 
store  them  in  a  trench.  This  can  be 
made  by  turning  a  furrow  each  way, 
making  a  trench  wide  enough  to  place 
three  plants  side  by  side,  inclining  them 


The  German  Kaiser  to  His  Troops  Em- 
barking for  China,  July  27,  1900. 

When  you  face  the  enemy  he  will 
be  beaten!  No  quarter  wiUbe  given! 
No  prisoners  will  be  taken!  Whoever 
falls  into  your  hands,  let  him  be  at 
your  mercy!  Just  as  the  Huns  a 
thousand  years  ago,  under  their  king, 
Attila,  gained  a  reputation  in  virtue 
of  which  they  still  appear  mighty  in 
tradition  and  story,  so  may  the  name 
German  be  established  by  you  in 
China  in  such  manner  that  for  a 
thousand  years  no  Chinaman  will 
ever  again  even  dare  to  look  askance 
at  a  German.  —  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
July  28,  1900. 


By  this  utterance  the  Hun  named 
himself.  The  word,  "Hun,"  was  used 
by  German  socialists  in  attacking 
their  militarists  long  before  their  ene- 
mies applied  it  as  a  term  of  reproach. 


at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Two 
or  three  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient  cov- 
ering at  first,  although  no  harm  will  be 
done  by  six  inches  of  soil  if  the  weather 
is  cool.  After  the  ground  freezes  sev- 
eral inches  of  manure  should  be  added. 

In  raising  seed,  careful  selection 
should  be  made  of  the  plants,  saving 
only  those  that  are  typical  of  the  vari- 
ety. The  head  is  a  part  of  the  plant 
and  cannot  be  removed.  It  is  custom- 
ary, however,  when  the  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  spring  to  cut  across  the  heads 
so  the  seed  shoots  can  push  through 
easily. 


Wintering  Mature  Brood  Sows 

Mature  brood  sows  can  be  very  satis- 
factorily wintered  on  alfalfa  hay  with 
little  or  no  grain.  The  best  of  hay 
should  be  fed  to  the  sows,  as  there  will 
be  much  waste  if  coarse,  stemmy  alfalfa 
is  used.  Since  all  grains  and  concen- 
trates are  scarce  and  extremely  high  in 
price,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  keep  the  sows  over  with  a 
minimum  of  these  more  expensive  feeds. 
This  is  not  the  only  advantage,  however, 
In  wintering  brood  sows  on  alfalfa. 
Those  who  have  practiced  feeding  ma- 
ture brood  sows  largely  on  alfalfa  know 
that  sows  so  wintered  produce  the  most 
vigorous  and  hearty  pigs.  It  is  really 
an  ideal  way  of  wintering  a  mature 
brood  sow. 

At  the  North  Platte  experimental  sub- 
station some  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  feeding  old  sows  a  ration  of 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  ground  grain,  comparing  this 
with  feeding  the  loose  alfalfa  in  a  **ack 
and  shelled  grain  in  a  trough.  The  re- 
sults favor  the  hay  in  the  rack  with  the 
light  grain  ration. 


Pits  for  Storing  Root  Crops 

Potatoes,  cabbages  and  root  crops  can 
oe  stored  cheaply  and  efficiently  in  out- 
door pits  or  banks  if  no  cellar  is  avail- 
able. Select  a  well-drained  spot  for  the 
pit;  and  a  shady  spot  iB  preferable.  Re- 
move the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot  from  a  circular  area  not  more  than 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  This  will  allow 
for  a  conical  pile  of  vegetables  four  feet 
high  containing  about  fifteen  bushels.  If 


President   Wilson   to   the  National 
Army,  September  3,  1917. 

You  are  undertaking  a  great  duty. 
The  heart  of  the  whole  country  is 
with  you.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world 
will  be  upon  you,  because  you  are  in 
some  special  sense  the  soldiers  of 
freedom.  Let  it  be  your  pride,  there- 
fore, to  show  all  men,  everywhere, 
not  only  what  good  soldiers  you  are, 
but  also  what  good  men  you  are, 
keeping  yourselves  fit  and  straight  in 
everything  and  pure  and  clean 
through  and  through. 

Let  us  set  for  ourselves  a  standard 
so  high  that  it  will  be  a  glory  to  live 
up  to  it,  and  then  let  us  live  up  to 
it  and  add  a  new  laurel  to  the  crown 
of  America.  My  affectionate  confi- 
dence goes  with  you  in  every  battle 
and  every  test.  God  keep  and  guide 
you! 


more  are  to  be  stored,  make  additional 
pits  or  extend  the  one  into  a  long  low- 
bank. 

Potatoes  and  cabbage  may  be  placed 
in  the  pit  in  direct  contact  with  the 
soil,  but  for  other  vegetables  it  is  bet- 
ter to  line  the  pit  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  straw.  When  the  vegetables 
are  placed,  cover  them  at  once  with  a 
layer  of  straw,  leaves  or  corn  stalks  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches,  Avhich  will  be  all 
the  protection  needed  until  cold  weather. 
Then  a  layer  of  earth  from  six  to  ten 
inches  deep  should  be  placed  over  the 
whole  pile,  and  the  ridge  rounded  off  to 
shed  the  rain.  To  provide  ventilation, 
the  inner  straw  layer  is  allowed  to  pro- 
trude a  few  inches  at  the  peak  of  the 
ridge.  This  should  be  sheltered  by  an 
inverted  trough. 

Large  banks  which  are  not  opened  un- 
til late  winter  or  spring  should  be  ven- 
tilated, says  J.  T.  Rosa,  Jr.,  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture.  This  may 
be  done  in  the  way  just  described,  or 
by  a  rough  flue  made  by  placing  three 
or  four  stakes  in  the  center  of  the  pile 
and  extending  them  to  the  exterior.  This 
flue  will  carry  off  some  of  the  moisture 
and  gases  given  off  by  the  stored  vege- 
tables. The  flue  must  be  closed  in  very 
cold  weather. 

Another  method  of  storing  a  limited 
quantity  of  vegetables  is  to  bury  a  large 
box  or  barrel  in  the  ground.  The  con- 
tainer should  be  set  in  a  hole,  the  edges 
flush  with  the  ground,  and  a  layer  of 
sawdust  placed  between  the  earth  and 
the  sides  of  the  box  or  barrel  to  serve 
as  insulation  and  to  absorb  drainage 
water.  If  a  box  is  used,  it  should  have 
a  tight-fitting  cover  hinged  on  one  side, 
and  to  give  complete  protection  a  larger 
box  can  be  inverted  over  the  one  buried 
in  the  ground.  For  storing  a  few  home 
garden  products  for  winter  use  a  small 
contrivance  of  this  sort  may  be  very 
useful,  especially  for  root  crops  and 
potatoes. 


Conserve  Farm  Machinery 

A  farmer  who  believes  that  conserv- 
ing farm  implements  is  closely  allied  to 
food  conservation,  wrote  to  the  Food 
Administration  that  he  offered  to  help 
pull  $125  worth  of  farm  machinery  into 


an  empty  shed  and  was  told  by  the 
owner  that  if  he  didn't  like  the  looks  of 
things  he  could  drive  on.  This  is  a  poor 
spirit  to  show,  in  view  of  the  shortage 
and  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  wearing  out  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery has  been  a  serious  matter  in 
European  agricultural  sections.  We 
must  learn  here  in  this  country  to  con- 
sider wastage  of  machinery  in  a  more 
serious  light  than  in  pre-war  years.  In 
Italy  the  minister  of  agriculture  is  auth- 
orized to  requisition  for  the  period  of 
the  war  and  for  the  crop  year  following 
the  declaration  of  peace,  all  agricult  .mil 
machinery  and  the  materials  necessary 
for  crop  production. 


Locating  Improved  Seed  Wheat 

Through  the  agency  of  farm  bureaus 
in  Kansas  almost  300,000  bushels  of 
high-yielding  strains  of  wheat  were  lo- 
cated, inspected,  and  distributed  for  seed 
during  the  past  season.  This  service 
has  made  no  small  contribution  to  the 
preparation  for  the  Victory  wheat  har- 
vest of  1919.  Planting  seed  of  high- 
yielding  varieties  is  a  means  of  increas- 
ing yields  wholly  dependent  on  the 
human  factor.  The  wheat  grower  who 
is  progressive  and  makes  a  special  ef- 
fort to  plant  seed  that  is  positively 
known  to  have  high-yielding  capacity  is 
doing  his  part. 

The  Kanred,  pure  types  of  Turkey, 
and  Harvest  Queen  and  Fulcaster  of  the 
soft  wheats,  have  been  most  in  demand. 
Farm  bureaus  were  particularly  eager  to 
get  seed  of  the  Kanred  variety  which 
has  demonstrated  its  superiority  over 
all  other  hard  wheats  in  Kansas.  It  has 
consistently  averaged  about  four  bushels 
more,  to  the  acre  in  all  the  tests  that 
have  been  made.  Fully  85  per  cent  of 
the  Kanred  seed  wheat  offered  for  sale 
this  fall  was  purchased  in  farm  bureau 
counties  and  distributed  among  farm 
bureau  members.  This  is  a  significant 
fact  and  illustrates  the  possibilities  of 
organization.  These  counties  will  have 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Kanred 
wheat  of  the  state. 

Another  activity  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  in  connection  with  our  prep- 
aration for  next  year's  wheat  crop  was 
the  Ojnti-smut  campaign  conducted  in  a 
good  many  counties  of  the  state.  East- 
ern Kansas  counties  have  suffered  se- 
vere losses  from  smut.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  losses  from  smut  in  these  coun- 
ties this  year  averaged  approximately  4 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  In  Atchison  County 
the  loss  was  estimated  to  be  5  per  cent, 
in  Doniphan  County  10  per  cent,  Clay  4 
per  cent,  Wabaunsee  4  per  cent,  and 
Osage  5  per  cent.  These  figures  are  a 
fair  sample  of  the  existing  condition  of 
the  wheat  fields  in  the  eastern  sectk» 
of  the  state.  Excellent  results  were  ob- 
tained from  the  smut  campaigns  which 
were  conducted  in  twenty-four  counties. 
In  Johnson  County,  alone,  there  was  an 
attendance  of  320  wheat  growers  at  the 
seven  smut-control  meetings  held.  A 
report  came  from  Osage  County  that  the 
druggists  had  to  replenish  their  stocks 
of  formaldehyde  in  order  to  supply  farm- 
ers who  wished  to  treat  their  seed  wheat. 
It  was  reported  from  Wyandotte  County 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who 
grow  wheat  treated  their  seed  for  smut 
thi6  year,  whereas  last  year  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  that  county 
treated  their  seed.  Wyandotte  County 
suffered  severe  losses  last  year,  but  the 
demonstration  fields  located  here  and 
there  in  the  county  by  the  farm  bureau 
committee  and  the  county  agent  had 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  smut  this  year. 
This  outstanding  example  of  smut  pre- 
vention resulted  in  the  treatment  of  al- 
most all  of  the  seed  wheat  used  in  tbt 
county  this  fall. 


A  Correction 

In  our  issue  of  October  12  we  quoted 
Prof.  Albert  Dickens  as  saying  that 
where  timber  is  in  a  thin  belt  alone 
streams  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  wal- 
nut trees  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  ia 
height  where  care  has  been  taken  to  pre* 
serve  them.  Tne  statement  should  havfe 
been  "fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart 
along  the  streams." 


Buy  over  here  to  win  over  there.  J 


PLAN  OF  KAFIR  BIN  VENTILATOR  SUCCF-SSFULLY  USED  BY  GEORGE  BISHOP,  OF 

OKLAHOMA 
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United  War  Work  Campaign 


By  W.  M.  Jardine,  President  Kansas 
Agricultural  College 


IHOUSANDS  of  American  farm 
boys  are  already  in  the  front  line 
trenches.  Other  thousands  are  in 
the  training  camps  or  on  the 
farms  awaiting  their  call.  American 
agriculture  has  contributed  its  share  of 
the  man  power  that  is  to  win  the  fight 
for  the  world's  liberty.  The  farm  boys 
in  the  service  have  written  home  of  the 
friendly  workers  of  the  Y  or  the  K.  of 
C.  perhaps,  that  they  find  on  every  hand, 
and  of  the  huts  that  remind  them  of 
home  with  their  various  comforts,  writ- 
ing materials,  musical  instruments,  a 
place  to  play  games  at  night,  to  attend 
religious  services,  or  join  classes  in 
French. 

Despite  the  ever-pressing  farm  work, 
parents  have  taken  time  from  the  farms 
to  visit  their  sons  in  the  camps.  There 
they  have  found  the  hostess  house  where 
they  may  meet  and  visit  with  their  boys 
in  homelike  surroundings.  In  the  neigh- 
boring cities  they  have  found  agencies 
ready  to  aid  them  in  securing  suitable 
lodgings,  and  information  bureaus  that 
make  confusion  impossible  even  to  the 
most  inexperienced  travelers.  Farm  folk 
know  that  when  their  boys  leave  for  the 
training  camp  and  the  front,  the  influ- 
ences that  made  life  comfortable,  safe 
and  happy  for  them  go  with  them  every 
step  of  the  way. 

This  work  of  safeguarding  the  boy 
physically,  mentally,  morally  and  spirit- 
ually, is  under  the  direction  of  seven 
great  affiliated,  co-operating  agencies 
that  operate  under  an  executive  order 
of  President  Wilson.  They  are  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
National  Catholic  War  Council,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  budget  of 
each  is  scrutinized  and  passed  upon  by 
the  War  Department;  and  their  work  is 
governed  by  a  war  council  of  nationally 
known  men  and  women. 

'  In  France  the  soldiers  are  not  gath- 
ered into  great  cantonments  as  they  are 
in  America.  They  are  spread  over  hun- 
dreds of  muddy,  chilly  little  towns. 
There  is  no  store  in  this  town,  no  the- 
ater, no  library,  no  place  to  write  a 
letter  or  be  warm  or  dry — until  the  hut- 
comes.  With  it  come  books  and  writing 
paper,  baseballs,  bats  and  gloves,  choco- 
late and  tobacco,  motion  pictures,  lec- 
tures and  theatrical  entertainments. 
Home  comes  with  the  hut,  bringing  all 
the  love  and  care  and  cheer  of  the  folks 
who  have  stayed  behind.  When  the 
troops  move,  as  they  are  doing  con- 
stantly, the  hut  moves  with  them. 

All  this  work  of  carrying  the  influ- 
ences and  comforts  of  home  with  the 
boys  costs  millions  of  dollars.  Every 
dollar  spent  for  the  work  is  from  volun- 
tary contribution.  The  funds  are  ex- 
hausted now.  They  must  be  replenished. 
TTie  amount  necessary  to  carry  the  work 
forward  is  $170,500,000.  To  secure  this 
sum  the  different  agencies  have  consoli- 
dated at  the  request  of  President  Wil- 
son, in  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign. From  November  11  to  18  the 
American  people  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  this  fund. 

In  the  different  Liberty  Loan  drives, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other 
campaigns,  the  farmers  of  America  have 
demonstrated  their  loyalty,  their  staunch 
patriotism,  and  their  financial  strength. 
The  United  War  Work  Campaign  is  a 
direct  appeal  from  the  farm  boys  in  the 
training  camps  and  trenches  to  the  farm 
folks  at  home.  The  comforts  afforded 
the  boys  by  the  secretaries  and  the  huts 
is  the  best  proof  we  can  give  them  that 
we  are  backing  them  to  the  limit.  I  am 
confident  that  the  farmers  of  America 
will,  come  forward  with  funds  not  only 
to  take  care  of  their  own  boys,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  besides  to 
aid  in  the  general  relief  measures  of  the 
United  War  Workers. 


A  Real  Man 


i./'One  doesn't  know  men,"  writes  a 
oaptain  overseas,  "till  he  puts  in  a  turn 
ki  the  trenches  with  them,  when  the 
shells  are  turning  the  whole  earth  over, 
hell  itself  moving  in  by  the  train  loads, 
and  sees  the  men  stand  in  their  tracks 
with  a  set  look  on  their  faces,  and  a 
steady  hand  on  the  rifle.  Then,  John,  is 
when  you  can  pick  out  the  real  men. 
I've  got  lots  of  them.  Come  over  and 
see  for  yourself — here's  where  you  find 
them.  Even  if  I  never  get  home,  t  will 
kave  at  least  learned  what  a  real  man 
is  made  of." 

For  Foch  and  freedom;  buy  bonds. 


SAVE  THOSE  DOLLARS  oayTffer  BE  MORE  EFFICIENT 

  CLOSES   

on  date:  shown  below 

A  READING  COURSE  FOR  KANSAS  PEOPLE— BE  INFORMED  AND  EFFICIENT 

YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  more  efficient  in  your  chosen  line  of  endeavor  WITHOUT 
LEAVING  YOUR  OWN  FIRESIDE,  PRACTICALLY  FREE. 

BEAD  THESE  PAPERS! 

THE  TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL,  edited  by  Frank  P.  MacLennan.  The  only  State  paper  in 
Kansas,  independent  in  politics,  free  and  untrammelled,  with  no  axe  of  its  own  to  grind — 
RELIABLE,  AUTHENTIC,  CLEAN — a  Kansas  newspaper  for  Kansas  homes.  Member  of 
the  Associated  and  United  Press.  All  the  news  of  all  the  world,  brought  to  your  door  every 
day.   SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR,  by  mail  $4.80 

THE  KANSAS  FARMER,  edited  by  T.  A.  Borman  and  G.  C.  Wheeler.  A  journal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  farm  and  home,  founded  by  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1863. 
A  complete  farm  journal  containing  the  best  and  latest  FARM  NEWS  AND  IDEAS  to 
make  the  farmer  efficient.  Departments  devoted  to  general  farm  and  stock  problems,  dairy- 
ing* poultry,  soil,  fruit,  mechanics,  marketing,  home-making,  domestic  science,  etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  TEAR,   $1.00,  THREE  YEARS  $3.00 

YOUR  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER.  (See  list  below  which  contains  names  of  leading  county 
weeklies  included  in  this  offer.)  News  of  local  interest  and  happenings,  deaths,  marriages, 
births,  newcomers,  church  items,  rural  society,  local  politics,  suburban  items,  etc.  Just  the 
thing  for  every  member  of  the  family  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  affairs  in  your 
community. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  YEAR  (except  as  noted),  WEEKLY  ONLY.-.*.  $1.50 

Regular  Value  of  These  Three  Publications,  if  Purchased  Separately.  ,  $9.30 

Special  Price  Available  for  Thirty  Days  Only   .$7.00 

*YOU  SAVE  25  PER  CENT  by  ordering  on  the  Coupon  below  $2.30 

CHOOSE  YOUR  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER 

Abilene  Chronicle— 1  *Hays,  Ellis  Co.  News-Republican  *McPherson  Freeman— 55 

.,_,..„„„  00  *Minneapolis  Messenger — 56 

Alma  Enterpnse-2  -28  *Neas  c£unty  News_!57 

Anthony  Bulletin— 3  *Newton,  Kansas  Republican— 58 

Ashland  Clipper— 4  Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.  World — 39       *Norton  County  News — 59 

*Atwood  Square  Deal — 5  *Hill  City  Republican— 31  *Oberlin  Times— 60 

cAtchison  Globe — 6  *Holton  Signal — 32  Olathe  Mirror— 61 

Belleville  Telescope  &  Freeman — 7  *Hoxie  Sentinel — 33  Osage  City  Free  Press — 61A 

*Beloit  Call— 8  *Hugoton  Hermes— 34  *Osborne  County  News — 62 

Burlington  Republican — 9  cHutchinson  News — 35  *Oskaloosa  Times — 63 

♦Cimarron  Jacksonian — 10  *Jetmore  Republican — 36  Phillipsburg  News-Dispatch — 64 

*Clay  Center  Times — 11  Junction  City  Union — 37  *Pratt  Republican — 65 

*  Concordia  Empire — 12  *Kingman  Leader-Courier — 38  (1)  Russell  Record — 66 

(1)  Colby  Free  Press — 13  *Kinsley  Mercury — 39  *Russell  Springs  Leader — 67 

(1)  Coldwater  Western  Star — 14  Lacrosse  Republican — 40  *Salina  Union — 68 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Chase  County  Lakin  Advocate — 40A  *Scott  City  Republican — 69 

Leader — 15  *  Lamed  Chronoscope — 41  Seneca  Tribune — 70 

Council  Grove  Guard — 16  "Lawrence  Jeffersonian  Gazette  *Sharon  Springs,  Western  Times 
♦Dighton  Journal-Herald— 17                —42  —71 

*Dodge  City  Globe— 18  (3) Leavenworth  Times— 43  Smith  County  Pioneer— 72 

*Eldorado  Republican— 19  *Leoti  Standard— 44  St.  Francis  Herald— 72A 

♦Ellsworth  Reporter — 20  Liberal  News — 45  *St.  John  News — 73 

*Emporia  Gazette — 21  "Lincoln  Republican — 46  *Stockton,  Rooks  Co.  Record — 74 

Eskridge  Tribune  Star — 21A  "Lyndon  Peoples  Herald — 47  Syracuse,  Hamilton  Co.  Journal — 75 

Fredonia,  Wilson  Co.  Citizen — 22  "Lyons  Republican — 48  *Tribune,  Greeley  Co.  Republican 

•Garden  City  Telegram— 23  *Manhattan  Republic— 49  —76 

*Goodland,  Sherman  Co.  Record  Mankato,  Jewell  Co.  Monitor — 50  Troy,  Kansas  Chief — 77 

— 24  Marion  Record — 51  (4)Wakeeney,  Western  Kansas 

*Gove  Co.  Republican  Gazette — 23  Marysville,  Marshall  Co.  News— 52        World — 78 

(2)  Great  Bend  Tribune— 26  *Meade  Globe — 53  Washington,  Rep.  Gazette — 79 
♦Greenburg  Progressive — 27  *Medicine  Lodge  Cresset — 54  'Westmoreland  Republican — 80 

♦Price,  $1.00  per  year.    Remit  $6.50  for  club  with  this  paper. 

c — Price,  50  cents  per  year.    Remit  $6.00  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(1)  — Price,  $1.25  per  year.    Remit  $6.75  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(2)  — Price,  $3.00  per  year.    Remit  $8.50  for  club  with  this  paper. 

(3)  — Price,  25  cents  per  year.    Remit  $5.75  for  club  with  this  paper. 
(1) — Price,  $2.00  per  year.    Remit  $8.00  for  club  with  this  paper. 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  FINAL  CHANCE  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 

All  of  the  prices  of  these  KANSAS  PUBLICATIONS  are  Likely  to  GO  UP — some  of  them  indeed  have  already  in- 
creased their  prices  to  subscribers.  This  SPECIAL  30-DAY  OFFER  at  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES  will  POSI- 
TIVELY BE  WITHDRAWN  IN  30  DAYS.  Before  that  date  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  saving  of  $2.30.  This 
is  a  25  per  cent  reduction  over  the  cost  of  these  self  same  publications  if  purchased  separately,  and  is  made  solely 
to  INCREASE  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  USEFULNESS  of  these  KANSAS  PUBLICATIONS  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  We  are  giving  you  the  advantage  of  this  reduction  by  paying  you  the  usual  commissions  allowed  our  travel- 
ing agents.  We  expect  thousands  to  clip  the  below  Coupon  and  SAVE  $2.30  by  so  doing.  WE  GUARANTEE 
THESE  "BEFORE  THE  INCREASE"  prices  for  30  days  ONLY.  This  is  a  very  material  SAVING  to  you,  because, 
no  matter  when  your  subscription  to  any  of  these  publications  expire,  YOU  CAN  RENEW  your  subscription  at  the 
above  rate,  and  thus  save  $2.30.  The  last  day  upon  which  these  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  will  apply  is  positively  as 
given  herein.  You  may  NEVER  have  another  opportunity  to  secure  equal  value  for  so  small  a  sum.  PLAY  SAFE! 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY. 

YOUR   MONEY-SAVING  FRIENDS,         PUBLISHERS  SUBSCRIPTION  ASSOCIATION, 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
The  number  opposite  your  favorite  County  Paper    should  be  given  when  filling  out  your  order  on  the 
Money-Saving  Coupon  attached.    You  need  not  write  the  name  of  the  paper,  as  this  number  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  the  paper  on  our  records. 


Publishers  Subscription  Association, 

Railway  Exchange  Building,   ,  191  

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen :  Appreciating  your  MONEY  SAVING  OFFER  to  Kansas  readers  I  de- 
sire to  save  $2.30,  and  you  may,  therefore,  enter  my  subscription,  as  follows : 

TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL,  One  Year,  regular  price  $4.80]        Your  price  to  me 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Three  Years,  regular  price   $3.00  [  $7.00 

N°  f  One  Year,  regular  price          .   $1.50  J  This  amount  is  enclosed. 

(Write  Number  opposite  your  favorite  County  Paper.) 
Regular  value  if  ordered  separately,  $9.30. 

fl^Note— If  the  price  of  my  FAVORITE  COUNTY  PAPER  is  $1.00,  instead  of 
$1.50  my  remittance  will  be  for  $6.50. 

NAME  ....St.  or  R.  F.  D  

Postoffice  State  of  Kansas. 

Final  Date:  Monday,  November  4,  1918 


the 
Hog 

Lice 


Keep  your  hogs'  skins  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  and  you'll  get 
more  pounds  of  high  priced  pork. 
Sprinkle  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant freely  about  pens,  feed 
troughs  and  yards.  Use  it  the 
year  round  to  kill  lice — to  de- 
stroy disease  germs — to  purify 
the  air — to  ward  off  contagious 
diseases.  Disinfect  the  barns 
and  poultry  houses.  Also  use  it 
about  the  house,  in  the  sick  room, 
in  sinks  and  cesspools  to  estab- 
lish better  health  conditions. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

<  and 

Disinfectant 


EDEF  Monthly 
fllEJD  Magazine 
ON  TRAPPING 


Tells  How  to  Easily  Trap 
"Fur-Bearers"  tor  Highest  Prices 

The  "Trappers'  Exchange"  is  the  greatest  Trap- 
1  pers'  Magazine  published  and  will  be  sent  free 
once  a  month  to  everybody  interested  in  trapping 
for  good  money  this  Fall  and  Winter.  Great 
Opportunity  for  You.  More  fur  bearers,  fewer 
.  trappers,  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  Big 
'demand  lor  Fura— Get  advance  market  In- 
formation NOW ! 

All  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful Trapping  are 
yours,  FREE.  "Biggs" 
at  K.  C. "  shows  yon  how  to 
start  right.  No  matter  if 
you  never  flaw  a  trap  be- 
fore* you  can  succeed. 

Traps,  Animal 
Baits,  Guns  — 

everything  for  the  trap- 
per at  low  factory 
prices.  Biggs*  Baits  are 
guaranteed — they  sore 
''get  the  fur."  Writo 
at  once  for  "Trappers' 
Exchange",  Free  Cata- 
log of  Trappers'  Supplies, 
Market  News,  Raw  Fur  Price  List. 

E.W7BIG8S&C0.  ^slrcfTY^I: 


Sunday  Dinner  in  Germany 

This  humorous  recipe  for  a  Sunday 
dinner,  taken  from  a  German  paper, 
Chemnitz  Volksstimme,  indicates  the  ex- 
tent, to  which  rationing  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  necessities  has  been  carried  in 
Germany: 

"Take  the  meat  card,  mix  it  well  with 
the  egg  card,  and  hake  it  with  the  but- 
ter card  until  a  healthy  brown  crust 
appears.  The  potato  card  and  the  vege- 
table card  should  be  steamed  until  they 
are  tender,  and  then  thickened  with  the 
meal  card.  After-dinner  coffee  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  coffee  card  and 
adding  the  sugar  and  milk  cards  to  the 
beverage.  A  very  succulent  confection  is 
obtained  by  dipping  the  bread  eard  into 
the  coffee  so  prepared  and  partaking  of 
it  in  small  pieces.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  repast,  you  wash  your  hands  with 
the  soap  card  and  dry  them  upon  the 
cloth  purchase  permit." 

Would  Not  Come  Home  Now 

A  Kansas  boy,  writing  from  France, 
tells  how  glad  he  will  be  to  get  back 
home  when  the  war  is  over,  and  adds: 
"But  I  wouldn't  go  home  now  if  they 
paid  my  way  and  kept  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  I  hired  out  for  a  'tough 
man'  to  come  over  here  and  help  get  the 
kaiser,  and  I'm  going  to  stay  here  till 
he's  got!" 

The  Lyons  Kepublican  comments: 
"And  it  is  that  sort  of  a  spirit  that  -v\  ill 
'get'  him  all  right." 

The  black  brother  had  the  right  idea. 
A  negro  soldier  was  recently  asked  if  he 
was  on  his  way  to  France.  He  answered, 
"No,  sah.    I'se  goin'  to  Berlin." 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Interesting  War  Items 
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YOUNG  lieutenant  from  Nebraska 
sends  back  this  description  of  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  German 
policy  of  "frightfulness'  is  being 
carried  out:  "You  get  off  at  a  wrecked 
depot  and  wonder  how  far  away  the 
enemy  is.  You  have  entered  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  in  France,  a  town  that 
will  live  forever  in  American  and  Ger- 
man history.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
Hun  vandalism.  In  some  of  the  houses 
the  pianos  have  been  smashed  with  an 
axe,  and  a  huge  library  whose  volumes 
cannot  be  replaceS  by  money  are  scat- 
tered through  the  rooms  and  out  on  the 
grass.  The  owner  has  been  killed  and 
freshly-made  graves  are  labeled,  'Died 
for  the  Fatherland.'  They  might  have 
added  appropriately,  'and  a  return  to 
barbarism.'  This  place  was  taken  by 
surprise  while  the  boche  was  in  bed. 
The  boys  taught  the  barbarian  that  man 
power  and  courage  still  have  a  place  in 
modern  warfare." 

Describing  the  German  method  of 
fighting,  he  says:  "They  tried  on  these 
American  boys  who  one  year  ago  were 
peaceful  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  every 
trick  known  in  their  kultur  of  war, 
without  success.  They  sent  their  men 
across  dressed  as  French  Red  Cross  men. 
These  were  detected  at  once  and  shot 
like  the  dogs  they  were. 

"Our  boys  have  this  time  beaten  the 
kaiser's  picked  troops.  More  soldiers 
mean  more  victories.  After  almost  three 
weeks  of  battling  we  are  having  a  rest. 
In  that  time  we  have  seen  the  big  Hun 
offensive  checked  and  chased  him  while 
he  ran.  His  boasted  warfare  of  move- 
ments evidently  hasn't  been  a  very  sat- 
isfactory movement  to  him,  as  the  move 
has  been  in  the  wrong  direction.  He 
isn't  beaten  yet,  but  the  American  army 
is  "all  broke  out"  with  the  stuff  it 
takes  to  beat  him.  I  believe  we  have 
been  in  two  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
this  war,  and  our  boys  have  shown  they 
have  improved  with  age  since  the  days 
of  1776." 


his  mother  in  Kansas.    Another  says: 

"I  am  glad  I  am  here,  and  if  I  had  a 
chance  to  come  back  to  the  States  today 
I  would  not  go,  because  as  long  as  we 
are  in  this  war  I  want  to  9tay." 

A  third  expresses  himself  even  more 
strongly:  "If  need  be  I  would  gladly 
give  ten  years  of  my  life  for  what  I 
have  experienced  in  the  two  short  months 
that  I  have  been  in  France,  not  to  men- 
tion how  glad  I  am  to  be  here  on  such 
a  mission  as  we  all  are  and  to  know 
that  you  dear  people  at  home  are  think- 
ing and  praying  and  staking  all  on  us. 
Just  a  wee  bit  of  responsibility  in  an 
enormously  big  job  that  must  be  done 
and  done  right,  makes  oh!  such  a  dif- 
ference in  the  effort  and  attitude  to- 
ward the  work.'' 


Praises  Kansans  for  Loyalty 

Fifteen  months  ago  when  we  started 
out  across  the  State  of  Kansas  as  Four- 
Minute  Men  to  carry  the  message  of  this 
war  to  our  homes  and  our  people,  we 
faced  some  moments  of  anxiety,  for  we 
did  not  know,  except  as  a  matter  of 
confidence  in  the  good,  sound  judgment 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  what  would  be 
the  response.  Our  people  were  for  a 
moment  confused.  The  smoke  of  the 
battle  had  concealed  the  deep,  underly- 
ing causes,  and  our  people  did  not  see 
the  great  issues  that  were  at  stake.  One 
of  the  memories  that  thrill  my  heart  as 
I  think  of  the  visit  of  the  Four-Minute 
Men  to  the  people  of  Kansas  is  the  way 
in  which  the  population  of  this  state  vin- 
dicated its  reputation  for  loyalty. 

This  old  state  put  more  men  into  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War  than  it  had 
voters,  and,  please  God,  if  they  had  not 
said  to  us  that  some  of  us  must  stay 
home  to  do  the  farming,  we  would  put 
more  men  into  the  army  now  than  we 
have  voters. — Dr.  Edmund  J.  Kulp. 


Eager  to  See  It  Through 

"It  is  hard,  of  course,  mother;  hard 
for  you  and  hard  for  me,  but  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  where  I  am.  I  would  rather 
be  in  my  place  tonight  than  be  the  cow- 
ard who  is  showing  his  yellow  colors  by 
trying  to  evade  the  draft,  by  hiding  be- 
hind a  petticoat  and  being  scourged,  os- 
tracised and  going  down  into  history  a 
slacker,"  writes  one  boy  from  France  to 


In  expressing  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  his  appreciation  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures sent  for  distribution  among  the 
soldiers,  Marshal  Foch  writes:  "The 
Bible  is  certainly  the  best  preparation 
that  you  can  give  to  an  American  sol- 
dier going  into  battle  to  sustain  hia 
magnificent  ideal  and  faith.'' 

"The  enemy  attacks  failed,"  a  Berlin 
dispatch  says.  In  other  words,  some  of 
the  boches  got  away. — Jeffersonian  Ga- 
zette. 
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AN  HEROIC  .SACRIFICE. 


STORM  KING 
Horse  Blanket 

The  strongest,  warmest  and 
longest  wearing  medium- 
priced  square  blanket  made. 
Size  84  by  90  inches.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Make  sure  of 
getting  the  genuine  by  look- 
ing for  the  5A  trademark. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  a  superior  line  of  5A  Motor  Robes 


PLAY  SAFE 

Vou  cannot  be  SURE 
*  you  are  getting  high- 
est prices  until  you  re- 
ceive the  latest  Price  List 
from  HILL.  BROS.  FUR 
CO.— "The  Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  In 
America." 

WE  CHARGE 
NO  COMMISSION 

Write  for  our  Price  List  TODAY— it  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  shipping  to  this 
old  reliable  house  where  you  are  assured  correct 
grading,  highest  prices,  prompt  returns— not  one 
cent  deducted  for  commission  or  handling. 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  Trap- 
pers' Guide,  Game  Laws,  Supply 
Catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
$300.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
only.  All  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write  today— postal  card  will  do. 


FREE 

Hit-1- 

348  Hill  Bid*. 


FUR  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


4fh  Buys  the  New  Butterfly ! 

Ijn  Junior  No.  2H.  Light  rnn- 
UJ  bIK  ning,  easy  cleaning,  dose 

PJ&P  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
*  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 


!S™lSfSB  nm  Earn.  it.  own  coat  and  JM.*»\ 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  t>j  what  it  b»»««  «»■« 

In  cream.  Postal  brinre  Free eatalor-folder  and  *  'direet-from- 
factoT7"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH-QffllEB  CO..  2181  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICA60  I 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  S» 

PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  W* 
furnish  etock  and  par  yoa  16.00  a  pair  and 
expreaa  chaxcas  for  aft  sou  raiae.  Con  tract  and] 
book  -  'Fortune*  in  Harae,  "10c.  Notbin*  fro*. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  A  FUB  ASSOCIATE 

DOt.  242  MILWAUKEE.  WIJC 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  J.  H.  CRANSHAW, 
Route  5,  Rosedale.  Wyandotte  County,  Kan- 
sas, on  October  3,  1918.  one  red  steer,  weight 
about  1.000  pounds.  Branded  on  left  side. 
Both  ears  trimmed.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk.   .   

TAKEN  UP — BY  G.  A.  HANEY,  OF  BUR- 
lingame  Township,  Osage  County,  Kansas, 
about  August  25,  1918,  one  red  yeaning 
steer.  No  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at 
$35.  Also  one  red  two-year-old  steer,  no 
marks  or  brands,  appraised  at  $55.  Wm. 
Haysorr,  J.  P. 

Please  Write 

"I  am  enclosing  this  little  poem,  be- 
cause it  is  the  way  I  feel  about  letters," 
writes  John  H.  Nelson,  who  is  one  of 
our  Kansas  boys  Over  There: 

A  letter  seems  a  little  thing,  but  we  may 

never  know 
The  value  of  the  written  page  to  those  wno 

need  it  so — 
Your  soldier  boy  in  khaki  brown,  your  sailor 

bov  In  blue. 
The  boy  across  the  street  from  me,  the  one 

next  door  to  you; 
The  lad  who  marched  away  last  week — the 

one  who  counts  the  days 
Till  peace  on  earth  shall   come  again  and 

mourning  turn  to  praise. 
Not  one  of  these  must  we  forget;  these  l.'.ds 

who  bravely  fight. 
And   from  some   trench   or  camp  or  ship, 

would  telegraph — 

"Please  write." 


October  26,  1918 
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Care  of  Cream  Separator 


|  HE  centrifugal  cream  separator  is 
an  indispensable  piece  of  equip- 
ment on  farms  where  cows  are 
milked.  It  gets  practically  all 
the  butter  fat,  which  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  when  butter  fat 
is  selling  at  65  cents  a  pound.  Another 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  skim  milk 
from  a  separator  can  be  used  for  feed 
or  for  human  food  in  ideal  condition. 
Much  of  the  trouble  in  feeding  skim 
milk  before  the  day  of  the  separator 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  milk 
was  in  a  sour  and  spoiled  condition  be- 
fore it  reached  the  animal. 

Like  other  machinery,  however,  the 
cream  separator  must  be  given  the 
proper  care.  Not  only  must  it  be  prop- 
erly handled  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point but  it  must  be  cleaned  properly 
after  use.  The  necessity  of  absolute 
cleanliness  in  caring  for  the  separator  is 
emphasized  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bauer,  of 
Wright  County,  Missouri,  in  the  Ozark 
Countryman.    She  says: 

"We  are  urged  to  use  more  skim  milk 
as  a  substitute  for  other  foods,  but  I 
find  that  the  majority  of  farm  people 
who  sell  cream  rarely  ever  drink  >ikim 
milk  at  meals,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  this  was  true.  I  was  told 
that  separated  milk  was  seldom  sweet, 
and  was  unpalatable  to  drink.  This  de- 
terred me  from  buying  a  cream  sepa- 
rator, as  I  felt  that  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  one  if  we  could  not  drink 
%  the  milk. 

"However,  finding  one  that  cost  a  sum 
within  our  means,  I  decided  to  try  it 
for  one  summer  at  least.  Upon  receiv- 
ing it  I  read  the  instructions  carefully 
in  regard  to  caring  for  it,  and  have  fol- 
lowed these  instructions  closely,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  washing  the  separator 
after  using. 

"I  have  found  that  practically  every 
one  of  my  neighbors  leave  their  separa- 
tors unwashed  at  night,  simply  flushing 
it  out  with  warm  water  after  the  milk 
is  separated,  and  running  the  milk 
through  in  the  morning  without  ever 
taking  the  machine  apart.  Now  I  wash 
my  separator  at  night,  just  as  soon  as 
we  are  done  separating  the  milk,  and 
then  pour  boiling  water  over  the  several 
parts  of  the  cream  bowl,  and  carefully 
clean  every  part  of  the  machine.  As  a 
result,  we  have  always  haft  clean,  sweet 
milk  to  drink,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

"Perhaps  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a 
machine  that  is  simple  of  construction 
and  therefore  easily  cleaned,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  any  more  trouble  to  wash 
the  separator  twice  daily  than  to  care 
for  the  incubator  regularly  in  the  hatch- 
ing season.  The  milk  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  separator  strictly 
sanitary." 


Danish  Dairy  Figures 

Due  chiefly  to  shortage  of  feed,  the 
number  of  cows  in  Denmark  is  expected 
to  decrease  by  about  100,000  within  the 
next  six  months.  The  present  estimated 
number  of  cows  in  that  country  is  950,- 
000,  which  is  about  200,000  less  than  in 
the  summer  of  1917.  According  to  re- 
liable reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  the  reduction  in  Den- 
mark's butter  supply  will  exceed  two 
million  pounds  during  the  coming  year. 

Facts  like  these  should  remind  United 
States  dairymen  of  the  growing  depend- 
ence of  foreign  populations  on  American 
dairy  products.  In  pre-war  years  Den- 
mark exported  butter  to  the  British 
Isles  which  now  must  look  to  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Preparation  for  Calving 

The  cow  that  drops  her  calf  in  the 
fall  is  usually  expected  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  production  during  the  long  win- 
ter months  to  follow.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare her  to  best  meet  the  strain  of  that 
period  she  needs  a  rest  of  several  weeks' 
duration  just  prior  to  calving.  She 
needs  plenty  of  good  feed  to  get  her 
into  the  right  physical  condition.  Lib- 
eral feeding  during  this  season  will  build 
up  and  strengthen  her  digestive  system 
which  may  be  somewhat  worn  by  the 
previous  season's  milking.  The  feed 
should  be  laxative  and  somewhat  cooling 
in  nature.  Wheat  or  rye  is  ideal.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  available  on  all  farms. 
Silage  will  do  very  well.  If  any  grain 
is  used,  bran  is  splendid  on  account  of 
its  laxative  and  cooling  tendencies. 

In  order  that  the  cow  shall  be  in  con- 
dition to  start  the  winter  lactation  prop- 
erly, she  should  be  watched  carefully  at 
calving  time.    If  she  needs  assistance,  it 


should  be  given.  If  the  afterbirth  is 
retained  it  should  be  promptly  removed. 
Garget  should  be  guarded  against  by  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  cow  is  properly  cared 
for  and  that  she  is  milked  out  regularly. 
Likewise  milk  fever  should  be  guarded 
against.  To  have  the  cow  in  a  thrifty 
condition  after  a  good  rest  and  to  take 
her  through  the  calving  period  without 
mishap  of  any  sort,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  securing  a  profitable  year  from 
her. 


Heather  Meal  for  Cattle 

Continued  shortage  of  feeding  stuffs 
in  Denmark  has  resulted  in  the  use  of 
ground  heather  as  a  fodder  eubstitute. 
The  heather  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  flour 
and  when  mixed  with  blood  from  slaugh- 
ter houses  is  used  to  replace  peanut  meal, 
sopra  meal  and  other  fodder  which  can 
no  longer  be  obtained  in  Denmark.  A 
mill  recently  erected  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  feed  now  has  a  daily  out- 
put of  about  200  bags. 

This  development  in  the  foreign  fod- 
der situation  is  mentioned  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  as  showing  the 
ability  of  other  nations  to  meet  difficult 
conditions  imposed  by  the  war.  With 
the  greater  and  more  varied  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  our  dairy- 
men have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
equal  ingenuity  in  maintaining  produc- 
tion when  customary  feeds  cannot  be  se- 
cured in  normal  quantities.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  prevent  all  waste  of 
feed  as  well  as  of  human  food.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  large  measure  by 
storing  fodder  and  other  coarse  feeds 
carefully  to  prevent  loss  of  nutritive 
value  through  weathering. 

September  Cow  Test  Report 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing 
Association  is  branching  out  in  its  co- 
operative efforts.  A  number  of  the 
members  got  together  recently  and  or- 
dered a  carload  of  feed,  consisting  mostly 
of  hominy  feed  and  oilmeal.  The  im- 
provement in  pastures  was  quite  marked 
during  September  and  the  number  of 
forty-pound  cows  increased.  A  new 
member — Ross  Gosney,  Mulvane,  owner 
of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  herd — was  added 
to  the  association  recently.  This  asso- 
ciation is  running  strongly  to  Holsteins. 
The  following  table  gives  the  names  of 
the  owners  and  records  of  the  cows  in 
the  association  which  have  produced 
more  than  forty  pounds  of  butter  fat 
during  the  period  of  thirty  days  ending 
September  30 : 

Per  Pounds 
Pounds     Cent  Butter 

Owner —  Milk       Pat  Fat 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,806        4.1  74.046 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  2,130        2.9  61.770 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1.761        3.2  56.352 

Stubbs  Farm,  H  1,431        3.5  50.085 

Stubbs  Farm.  H  1,698        2.7  45.846 

Al  Howard,  H   984        4.3  42.312 

G.  Regier,  H  1,350        3.5  47.250 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  H  1,218        3.6  43.848 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,566        3.5  54.810 

Fred  Harvey,  H  1,371        3.1  42.501 

W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  ...1,233  3.5  43.155 
W.  M.  Spurlock,  H.  ...1,176  3.5  41.160 
"W.  M.  Spurlock.  H.  ...1,095  4.5  49.275 
Chas.  R.  Weede,  H.  ..1,044  5.0  52.200 
Chas.  R.  Weede,  H.  ...1,119  3.7  41.403 
Jake  Leendertse,  H.  ..1,215        3.4  41.310 

P.  "W.  Enns,  H  1,260        3.7  46,620 

P.   W.   Enns,  H  1,134        3.9  44.226 

P.   W.   Enns,  H  1.164        3.5  40.740 

Chas.  R.  Gordon,  H.  ..1,059        3.8  40.242 

Walter  Craven.  J  1,008        4.5  45.360 

Walter  Craven,  J   903        4.5  40.035 

H  stands  for  Holstein;  J  for  Jersey. 

Safe  Milk  for  Soldiers 

All  milk  used  by  the  students'  army 
training  corps  in  the  mess  halls  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  will  be  pas- 
teurized in  the  100-gallon  pasteurizer 
just  installed  by  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry.  Pasteurization  is  a 
government  requirement  in  the  case  of 
milk  used  in  all  army  mess  halls. 

Formerly  the  department  here  used 
ten-gallon  cans,  in  which  the  milk  was 
placed  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes.  The 
new  method  will  require  less  work  and 
will  insure  better  results. 


The  dairy  cow  requires  an  ounce  of 
salt  a  day,  and  while  she  should  be  given 
all  she  needs,  she  should  not  be  forced 
to  take  more  than  she  wants.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  give  only  a  small  quantity 
on  the  feed,  and  to  place  rock  salt  in 
boxes  in  the  yard. 


Has  Faith  in  President 

"No,  sah,  you  needn't  think  you  can 
escape  dis  here  draft,"  said  colored  Mose 
to  his  friend.  "A  man  who  can  take  all 
the  railroads  of  the  country  in  one  night 
and  turn  them  ovah  to  his  son-in-law 
and  who  can  steal  an  extra  hour  of  day- 


[BAKING 
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(ALUM! 


Foods  are  as  impor- 
tant as  Fire  Arms  in  war  times.  A 
soldier  or  sailor  can't  do  his  duty  properly  unless 
properly  fed.  His  health  and  strength  must  be  protected. 
The  Army  and  Navy  use  foods — baking  ingredients — that  have  been  se- 
lected with  exactin&care.  Only  the  best  have  been  allowed  to  "pass  muster." 

CALUMET  POWDER 

could  only  be  accepted  because  of  its  excellence,  and  because  of 
its  purity  and  wholesomeness  and  the  absolute  protection  it 
gives  against  bake-day  failures. 

Uncle  Sam  chooses  from  all.  His  selection 

should  show  you  which  brand  of  baking 
powder  is  best  for  your  indi- 
vidual use. 


GeiHtj  Neu) 
Factory  Offer 
ALL  CASH 
PART  CASH 
OR  NO  CASH 
|s  arranged  for 


Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied  on  My  New 
90-Day  Offer 

Don'tmissthisopportunity/ 

to  get  a  Hfeh-Grade  WITTE! 
Engine  at  a  Direct- From-Fao  . 
tory  price.  Before  you  select 
any  engine,  get  my  latest  offer 
and  new  book  showing 
now  I  can  save  you  $15  , 
to  $200  on  engines  2  to ' 
30  Horse-Power. 


WITTE 

KEROSENE 

ENGINES  Use  KEROSENE  and  Produce 


9Q  Days  to  Decide 

Sensible  5-year  guarantee  protects  you 
against  defect  of  material  or  workman- 
"he  quantity  of  fuel  required  and 
-power  of  your  engine.  32  years 
building  engines  exclusively  is 


—  ' W  t,M3  tuudy. 

Write  For  My  New  FREE  Book 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  P»riHEC'i_  Tl  


Power  at  Lowest  Cost 


fSBUS*?*1  *****  you  should'  own  /'ft 
a  WITTE.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  yoa    *  rJT 
hia  ad  bnt  I  can 


everything  in  thi 


=  "f»j""«K  "n  tnia  aa,  oat  I  can    r  «/*'  A 
tell  you  why  the  WITTE  is    /   art*  ^ 
better  if  yoa  will  send  me   y'  »0 
your  name  and  address.     S  r 
Do  this  today.  ■*       *».  » 


books-the  best  illnstrated  and  printed-the  most  widely  "  '  «A "<r  ' 

,% ™ost  talked.aboat,  and  most  extensively  copied.   Be  sure]    /^l»V<C.»t<1  S 

«S!3nr    .  i     "J""  °Pen  yoa*  'res  and  save  you  money.     S   -  » 

Send  postal  card  op  coupon. -ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1605  Oakland  Ave.,      Kansas  City,  Ko.  / 


0** 


1605  Empire  Nig.'  Pittsb.rgh,K"'V^*d{e^V 


light  from  the  Almighty  when  he  needs 
it,  can  get  whatevah  he  wants,  an'  I  tell 
you,  niggah,  if  the  President  wants  you, 
he's  goin'  t'  get  you." 

No  Peace  Without  Victory 

The  feeling  of  our  boys  in  France  in 
regard  to  premature  peace  talk  is  thus 
forcibly  expressed  in  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  official  newspaper  in  France  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force : 

"Let  the  weak-hearted  who  are  dream- 
ing of  a  compromise;  let  the  pacifists 
who  are  talking  of  'peace  by  agreement'; 
let  the  side-liners  who  have  had  enough 
of  war;  let  the    secretly -inclined  pro- 


Germans  who  think  this  war  should  end 
without  a  decision;  let  them  one  and 
all  know  once  for  all  that  for  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  there  is  no 
such  word  as  'peace'  with  the  Huns  un- 
beaten. The  man  who  talks  peace  to- 
day, except  through  victory,  is  a 
traitor." 


There's  nothing  to  equal  the  Yankee 
sense  of  humor.  One  of  the  boys  in  the 
trenches,  who  has  evidently  been  greatly 
troubled  by  cooties,  says  he  knows  now 
why  the  pictures  of  Napoleon  always 
show  him  with  his  hand  inside  his  shirt. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.09  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  S  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  26  words.  Including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


FEATHER  BEDS. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   MeNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  OF 
high  quality,  one  cow  soon  to  freshen,  a 
young  bull  and  two  heifers,  priced  right. 
J.  W.  Marley,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG- 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE^ — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY; 
Cockerels  only.    G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 

FREE  —  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  WHEN 
wanted,  if  ordered  with  six  or  more  cocker- 
els.    J.  Greiner,  Mena,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE: — BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler,  Topeka. 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

FINE  BLACK  MINORCAS  AND  BUFF 
Orpingtons  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Please  order  promptly.  Frank  A.  Agnew, 
South  Side,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $2  up.  Hens  and  pullets,  $15 
dozen.     Mrs.  George  Rankin,  Gardner,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  AND 
pullets,  fine  ones,  from  prize  winning  strain, 
$3  each.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jameson,  Anadarko, 
Okla. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.  My  early  hatch  of  Kulp  strain.  Fine 
birds  at  $2.50  eaeh.  Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecum- 
seh,  Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  STATE 
Fair  winners.  Thrifty  farm-raised  birds. 
Cockerels,  $5,  six  for  $25;  pullets,  $2.00. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Hiram  Patton, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  S.  C.  REDS.  HAVE 
for  immediate  sale  about  75.  Tompkins 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Few  fine  specimens 
of  Mahood  strain.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $5;  on  approval.  Samuel  H. 
Nite,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THE  COPES,  TOPEKA,  ARE  I'AYING 
48c  for  eggs;  turkeys,  25c;  hens  and  springs 
22c  or  better  when  this  is  published.  Coops 
and  cases  loaned  free.    Prompt,  reliable. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
Jack,  14  hands.  Black  with  white  points. 
Quick  server.  Will  trade  for  other  stock. 
H.  L.  Baird,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


NEW  36-POUND  FEATHER  BEDS,  $13.95. 
A  pair  6-pound  pillows  to  match,  $2.45.  New, 
live,  clean,  sanitary  feathers.  Best  ticking. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Agents  wanted.  American 
Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  400,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


TANNING. 


NOTICE  —  LEATHER  TANNING  RE- 
cipe.  Absolute  guarantee.  Simple  ingredi- 
ents. Cheap.  Does  not  require  much  labor. 
Tans  all  kinds.  Eight  to  fourteen  days. 
Write  R.  N.  Gilley,  Carlton,  Texas. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15  25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  tab'e 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $l3i  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchklss,  Colo.  All  cans  se- 
curely Boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel.  Crawford,  Colorado. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 
pure-bred  unregistered  Shropshire  ram 
lambs;  150  blackfaced  ewes,  one  and  two- 
year-olds;  a  few  registered  yearlings  and 
two  year-old  Shropshire  rams.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan.     Phone  5742  Elblng. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

FOR  SALE — FANCY  NO.  1  MINNESOTA 
Red  River  Ohio  potatoes,  $2.50  per  hundred; 
round  white,  $2.25  per  hundred;  turnips,  90c 
per  bushel;  beets  and  carrots,  3c  per  pound; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2  per  bushel;  York  Impe- 
rial and  Ben  Davis  apples,  orchard  run, 
hand  picked,  ciders  out,  $1.75  per  bushel 
basket.  Buy  your  winter  supply  now.  Sal- 
yer  Bros.,  1008-1010  North  Kansas  Avenue, 
North  Topeka. 

FOR  SALE  —  POTATOES:  NORTHERN 
Red  River  Early  Ohio,  bushel,  $1.40;  West- 
ern White  Stock,  bushel,  $1.35;  Northern 
Cabbage,  100  pounds,  $3.25;  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Yellow  Jersey,  bushel,  $1.40;  Red  Onions, 
Northern,  bushel,  $1.75.  Apples:  New  York 
Baldwins,  bushel,  $1.75;  New  York  Green- 
ing, bushel,  $1.75;  Virginia,  York  Imperials, 
bushel,  $1.75.  Pears:  Michigan  Keifer 
Pears,  bushel,  $2.50.  Write  us.  Hayes  Fro- 
duce  Co..  Topeka,  Kansas. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Brockway  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

WANTED — NEW  CROP  ALFALFA  SEED, 
Sudan,  sweet  clover,  red  clover  and  timothv. 
Mail  samples  to  Fort  Smith  Seed  Co.,  Fort 
£'mith,  Ark. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED — TO  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  — FORD.  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES, 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.    Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  SALE — FORTY-ACRE  NICELY  IM- 
proved  poultry  farm,  $2,450.  Terms.  2% 
Mt.  Grove.  Newly  equipped  for  1,500  hens. 
Views   Harpster,   Mountain  Grove,  Missouri. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operatod  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kanaat 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


War  Work  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


By  Bertha  L.  Hempstead 


HERE  is  no  yellow  in  our  Kansas 
women.  No  ono  need  any  longer 
to  wonder  how  our  American 
women  are  going  to  walk  now 
when  it  is  our  time  to  tread  the  crim- 
son lane  of  war. 

"I  won't  cry  and  make  a  mess  of  our 
good-by,"  a  young  woman  repeated  over 
and  over,  as  she  waited  for  her  young 
husband  in  the  great  parlor  of  the  Camp 
Funston  Y.  W.  C.  A,  hostess  house.  The 
husband  was  to  leave  the  next  day  on 
the  long  journey  from  which  he  might 
not  return.  The  tears  made  little  zig- 
zag lines  on  her  fresh  young  cheeks.  "I 
have  thirty  minutes,"  she  said,  "to  make 
a  complexion  before  he  gets  here." 

Then  a  rush  of  feet  sounded  on  the 
steps,  a  door  was  flung  open,  and  the 
wife  was  in  her  husband's  arms.  Ho 
had  taken  a  short  cut  to  the  hostess 
house  and  saved  a  half  hour  by  running 
all  the  way.  He  saw  her  tears,  and  his 
hand  shook  as  he  picked  up  the  suitcase 
at  her  side.  Down  went  her  face  into 
her  handkerchief,  and  a  series  of  sneezes 
gave  the  appearance  of  verity  to  her  as- 
sertion that  hay  fever  was  upon  her. 

The  couple  had  no  sooner  left  the 
house  than  a  young  man  strode  to  the 
desk  of  the  secretary,  who  daily  stands 
up  for  hours  under  a  barrage  of  interro- 
gation points  and  other  people's  trou- 
bles. "My  mother,"  he  said,  "is  prob- 
ably waiting  in  the  railway  station 
somewhere  for  me.  I  can't  get  away  to 
meet  her.  Could  you  get  her  up  here 
to  me?  I  know  she  will  sit  right  there 
until  the  judgment  day  unless  someone 
brings  her  here,  because  I  told  her  I 
would  be  there." 

The  search  began  for  the  boy's 
mother.  She  was  not  at  the  station. 
Telephone  calls  were  sent .  up  the  line 
to  the  hotels  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  three  depots  were  paged  for  ber. 
Then  the  association  automobile  was  sent 
out  for  her,  and  the  driver  found  her 
trudging  down  the  track  : .  toward  the 
camp.  She  had  ridden  on  past  the  (amp 
to  the  next  station,  and  in  order  to  keep 
her  appointment  with  her  son,  had  begun 
the  long  walk  back. 

Not  a  day  passes  at  the  camp  hostess 
house  but  hundreds  of  soldiers  pass 
through  its  doorsj  and" Some  days  thou- 
sands of  visitors  make  the  house  their 
headquarters  while  they  visit  the  boys, 
A  sensible,  comradely  young  woman 
stands  behind  the  information  desk,  an- 
swers questions,  directs  visitors,  looks 
up  the  men  for  their  friends,  and  looks 
up  friends  for  the  men.  She  mends  torn 
sweaters,  she  arranges  for  weddings  to 
take  place  at  the  hostess  house,  sees 
after  getting  marriage  licenses,  arrays 
the  bride  and  puts  up  festal  decorations, 
and  telephones  for  a  minister.  She 
comforts  the  homesick  lads,  and  she 
breaks  the  news  of  death  and  wounds 
to  mothers,  and  wives  and  sisters. 

The  hostess  house  is  the  newest  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  to  help  the  soldier 
and  his  family — a  wish  that  belongs  to 
America  niore  than  to  the  older  coun- 
tries with!: their  military  traditions.  In 
the  early  tdays  of  the  war  an  American 
officer  c^ljpd  into  council  a  group  of 
women  arid  asked  them  to  give  him  a 
plan  for  s-iome  camp  arrangement  where 
the  men  could  meet  their  women  and 
where  the  i boys  themselves  could  find  a 
touch  of  home  life.  A  representative  of 
the  Y,  Wi  C.  A.  was  sitting  at  that 
council  table,  and  offered  there  the  ser- 
vices of  her  association,  with  its  profes- 
sional architect  and  its  fund  in  the 
treasury.  ;j  That  night  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  headquarters  to  have  the  woman 
architect  of  the  association  and  a  busi- 
ness secretary  sent  out  to  the  camp. 
Within  thirteen  days  the  first  hostess 
house  in  the  world  was  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000.  Since  that  time  every 
request  that,, has  come  from  camps  in 
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America  has  met  the  same  prompt  re- 
sponse. American  camps  now  have  com- 
pleted, or  in  course  of  construction,  100 
hostess  houses,  planned,  furnished  and 
"manned"  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  duties  that  require  every  womanly 
gift,  from  diplomacy  to  elbow  grease, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  women  are  doing  their 
part  to  win  the  war,  and  the  hostess 
house  is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  phases 
of  their  patriotic  service. 

American  women  are  proving  already 
that  they  have  the  persistent  strength 
of  their  English  cousins,  and  the  ideal- 
istic, flaming  courage  of  the  Freneh. 


Soldiers'  Christmas  Presents 

The  unrestricted  sending  of  holiday 
presents  to  every  one  of  the  two  and  a 
half  million  soldiers  who  will  be  in 
France  during  the  holiday  season  this 
year  would  result  in  a  flood  of  gifts 
which  would  make  the  handling  of  them 
impracticable.  But  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Red  Cross  to  deliver  one  package  to 
each  man.  General  Pershing  is  forward- 
ing coupons  bearing  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  member  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
next  of  kin. 

These  coupons  must  be  attached  to 
standard  containers,  nine  by  four  by 
three  inches  in  size,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  local  Red  Cross  chapters  upon 
application. 

All  packages  must  be  mailed  before 
November  15,  as  weeks  will  be  required 
to  get  them  to  ports  of  embarkation, 
across  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  various 
places  in  France  where  men  are  sta- 
tioned. 


Care  of  Shoes 


The  following  suggestions  as  to  the 
care  of  shoes  are  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Shoes  should  be 
oiled  and  greased  whenever  the  leather 
begins  to  get  hard  and  dry.  They 
should  be  brushed  thoroughly  and  then 
all  'the  dirt  and  mud  that  remains 
washed  .off  with  warm  water,  the  excess 
water  being  taken  off  with  a  dry  cloth. 
While  the  shoes  are  still  wet  and  warm, 
apply  the  oil  or  grease  with  a  swab  of 
wool  or  flannel.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
oil  or  grease  about  as  warm  as  the  hand 
can  bear,  and  it  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  leather,  preferably  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  If  necessary  the  oil 
can  be  applied  to  dry  leather,  but  it 
penetrates  better  when"  the  leather  ia 
wet.  After  treatment  the  shoes  should 
be  left  to  dry  in  a  warm,  not  hot,  place. 

Castor  oil  is  satisfactory  for  shoes 
that  are  to  be  polished,  for  plainer  foot- 
gear fteatsfoot,  fish  oil,  or  oleine  may 
be  substituted.  If  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  shoes  and  boots  more  <vaterproof, 
tallow  may  be  added  to  any  of  these 
substances  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound 
of  tallow  to  a  pint  of  ail.  The  edge  of 
the  sole  and  welt  should  be  greased 
thoroughly.  Too  much  grease  cannot  be 
applied  to  these  parts.  To  make  the 
soles  more  durable,  pliable  and  water- 
resistant,  swab  them  occasionally  with 
linseed  oil,  setting  them  aside  to  dry 
over  night.  It  is  poet:  economy  to  wear 
shoes  with  run  down  heels.  They  throw 
the  shoes  out  of  shape,  and  are  also 
likely  to  injure  the  foot. 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


Bread  Pudding 

2  cupfuls  stale  bread  crumbs 

4  cupfuls  scalded  milk 

Si  cupful  sugar 

Vt  cupful  butter — or  other  fat 

2  eggs 

it  teaspoonful  salt 

1  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  milk,  let  cool. 
Add  the  sugar,  butter,  salt  and  flavoring 
to  the  eggs,  which  have  been  beaten 
slightly.  Pour  mixture  into  a  greased 
casserole  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Variation — Two  squares  melted  choc- 
olate, raisins,  currants,  or  chopped 
prunes  may  be  added.  —  Miriam  M. 
Haynes.  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
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HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Hens  Need  Fresh  Air 


D 


F  THERE  is  any  one  thing  that 
laying  hens  need  in  order  to  lay 
their  maximum  and  be  in  good 
condition  to  lay  hatehable  eggs, 
it  is  fresh  air.  The  hen  breathes  about 
five  times  as  much  air  per  pound  as  any 
of  the  other  farm  live  *tock,  and  thus 
again  we  see  the  necessity  of  fresh  air. 
Since  the  hen  has  no  urinary  organs 
whereby  she  can  dispose  of  the  surplus 
moisture  taken  into  her  body  in  food 
and  drink,  she  must  get  rid  of  it  some 
other  way.  And  the  way  provided  by 
Nature  is  through  the  air  given  off  by 
the  lungs.  Now  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
fresh  air  in  the  house,  the  air  soon  be- 
comes laden  with  moisture,  it  is  depos- 
ited on  the  walls,  roof,  and  on  the  floor. 
The  litter  soon  becomes  damp,  the  birds 
are  very  apt  to  contract  colds  or  roup, 
and  their  general  health  is  greatly  im- 
paired. 

The  best  way  to  get  fresh  air  into  the 
henhouse  is  through  the  open  front.  This 
should  be  on  the  south  side,  should  not 
extend  nearer  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
to  the  floor  and  should  extend  up  to 
the  plate.  There  should  be  one-eighth 
as  much  open  front  as  there  is  floor 
space,  and  if  this  amount  is  provided, 
there  should  be  no  moisture  in  the  house, 
and  no  frost  in  the  winter.  A  frame  on 
which  is  tacked  muslin  sheeting  will 
serve  to  close  the  open  front. 

Poultry  House  Plan 

A  poultry  house  designed  by  the  poul- 
try department  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  is  being  found  most  sat- 
isfactory for  the  average  farm  flock.  It 
is  twenty  feet  square.  The  ridge  of  the 
roof  runs  north  and  south,  the  roof  be- 
ing of  equal  spans.  The  side  walls  are 
five  feet  at  the  eaves.  It  is  eleven  feet 
high  at  the  peak.  The  door  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  south  end  and  a  win- 


dow two  feet  by  three  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  The  windows  are  high 
enough  from  the  floor  to  afford  space 
for  a  thirty-inch  opening  beneath,  this 
opening  being  one  foot  above  the  floor 
and  extending  the  entire  length  each 
side  of  the  door.  It  is  covered  with  wire 
screen,  which  keeps  the  hens  in  and  the 
sparrows  out.  There  are  two-by-three 
windows  on  the  east  and  west  sides  also. 
In  the  north  end  is  a  six-light  eight-by- 
ten-inch  glass  window  next  the  floor. 
With  light  from  every  direction  the  hens 
do  not  scratch  the  litter  constantly  to- 
ward the  same  direction. 

Having  openings  on  all  sides  this 
house  can  be  well  ventilated  during  the 
summer  season.  In  the  winter  time  the 
ventilation  is  all  through  the  opening 
under  the  windows  in  the  south  end. 

The  collar  beams  are  just  high  enough 
to  afford  head  room.  Four-inch  boards 
are  laid  over  them  two  inches  apart. 
This  forms  a  loft  which  can  be  filled 
with  straw.  The  straw  absorbs  mois- 
ture and  helps  keep  the  house  dry.  It 
also  makes  it  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  The  illustrations  will 
help  to  understand  the  plan  of  this  poul- 
try house. 


Increased  Egg  Consumption 

Reports  on  the  nation's  egg  supplies 
lately  received  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration show  that  the  number  of 
eggs  in  storage  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1  was  practically  the  same  as  on 
July  1,  1917.  With  this  condition,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  consumption 
had  increased  about  17  per  cent,  indi- 
cating that  production  must  also  have 
increased  in  about  the  same  degree.  Im- 
ports and  exports  are  a  negligible  fac- 
tor compared  with  the  enormous  size  of 
the  egg  trade  within  the  United  States. 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  eggs 
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have  been  gratifying,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  country  egg  markets, 
and  poultry  markets  are  still  short  of 
birds,  due,  it.  is  believed,  to  the  high 
level  of  egg  prices. 


Cure  for  Scaly  Leg 

Scaly  leg  is  a  disease  favored  by  foul 
conditions,  especially  foul  roosting  quar- 
ters. Its  specific  cause  is  one  of  the 
mites  which  in  boring  into  the  legs  of 
the  birds  causes  the  scales  to  be  raised 
and  underneath  them  is  deposited  a 
crusty  substance.  The  easiest  remedy 
to  apply  and  one  of  the  best,  is  to  use 
one  part  of  kerosene  to  two  parts  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  Put  this  in  a  pail  and 
dip  the  birds'  feet  and  legs  into  the 
liquid.    The  feathers  should  not  be  wet. 


Poultry  Tours  Popular 

Poultry  tours  are  being  carried  out  in 
Kansas  counties  under  the  direction  of 
Ross  M.  Sherwood,  extension  specialist 
in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The 
purpose  is  to  increase  food  production 
by  keeping  more  poultry  on  farms. 

On  recent  trips  in  Nemaha  and  Wash- 
ington counties  much  interest  was  taken 
by  women  who  on  many  Kansas  farms 
have  charge  of  the  poultry  raising. 

—  —  2  

Necessity  for  increasing  the  poultry 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  em- 
phasized by  Canadian  food  reports.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration,  storage  hold- 
ings of  fowls  in  Canada  on  August  1, 
1918,  were  so  small  as  to  be  almost  neg- 
ligible. The  decrease  since  last  year 
exceeds  94  per  cent. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Many  stockmen  familiar  with  the  Martin 
Brothers  Stock  Farm  of  Marion  County  may 
not  associate  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  with  this 
firm.  Henderson  S.  Martin  was  at  one  time 
an  active  member.  At  the  time  of  his  con- 
nection they  were  quite  prominently  known 
as  breeders  of  Poland  China  hogs  and 
Shorthorn  cattle.  They  have  shown  hogs 
quite  successfully  at  both  Topeka  and 
Hutchinson.  Too  seldom  do  we  nominate 
men  for  Congress  having  live  stock  or  farm- 
ing interests,  and  almost  never  put  up  men 
actively  engaged  in  farming. 


W.  R.  Huston,  of  Americus,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  this  state's  greatest  herds  of  pure- 
bred Duroc  Jersey  swine,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine.  This  year  Mr.  Huston  raised 
the  best  lot  of  spring  pigs  in  the  history  of 
his  herd  and  they  have  made  a  fine  growth. 
These  pigs  were  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d, 
one  of  the  best  sires  of  the  breed  now  in 
service,  and  are  out  of  dams  by  such  boars 
as  Taylor's  Model.  Chief  Miami,  winners  at 
Missouri  and  other  state  fairs,  and  other 
great  sires  of  the  breed. 


The  Poland  China  sale  advertised  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Lomax  for  October  16  and  postponed 
on  account  of  the  Spanish  influenza  epi- 
demic, will  be  held  at  the  farm  near  Leona, 
Kansas,  October  29. 


George  S.  App.  of  Archie,  Missouri,  owner 
of  one  of  Missouri's  high  class  herds  of 
registered  jacks  and  jennets,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well  and  young  stock  growing 
out  fine.  The  blood  lines  of  Mr.  App's  herd 
include  the  breeding  of  a  number  of  famous 
sires,  and  a  feature  of  the  herd  at  present 
is  the  fine  lot  of  big  young  jacks  and  jen- 
nets that  have  been  developed  in  a  way 
that  insures  good  herd  material. 


H.  H.  Holmer,  of  Topeka,  and  A.  L.  Har- 
ris, of  Osage  City,  Kansas,  have  announced 
Saturday,  November  23,  for  their  public 
sale  of  fifty  head  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  The 
sale  will  be  held  at  the  fine  stock  pavilion 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  Saturday,  the 
last  day  of  the  American  Royal  Stock  Show. 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Harris  have  been  ex- 
hibitors at  the  leading  state  fairs  for  sev- 
eral years  and  they,  have  been  awarded  high 
honors  on  the  state  fair  circuit  from  Iowa 
to  Oklahoma.  The  offering  In  this  sale  will 
include  a  part  of  the  show  herd  on  exhibi- 
tion this  year,  which  will  consist  of  a  very 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  9077  Reefer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's 
supply  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 
(prepaid).  So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer 
of  the  results  that  a  million  dollar  bank 
guarantees  if  you  are  not  absolutely  sat- 
isfied, your  dollar  will  be  returned  on 
request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry.-r-(  Adv.) 

Roup.  Colds.  Canker, 
Bowel  Complaint, 
Limberncok.  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is  always 
OERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  postpaid  with 
5-book  poultry  library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  415,  Omaha.  Neb. 


CHICKENS  SICK? 
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select  lot  of  females  bred  to  leading  herd 
bulls  or  with  calves  at  foot.  A  feature  of 
the  sale  offering  will  be  several  outstanding 
young  herd  bulls  by  the  noted  show  and 
breeding  bull,  Prince  Valentine  4th,  a  bull 
successfully  used  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Holmes 
and  now  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Harris'  herd 
at  Osage  City,  Kansas. 


Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  of  Phillipsburg, 
Kansas,  owners  of  the  famous  Phillips 
County  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle,  report 
their  herd  doing  well.  They  report  good 
pasture  and  plenty  of  feed  in  their  locality, 
having  had  plenty  of  rain  during  the  sum- 
mer. Morrison  &  Sons'  herd  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  was  established  over  twenty  years 
ago  and  many  of  the  best  herds  In  the 
country  were  started  with  foundation  stock 
from  their  herd.  A  feature  of  their  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  cows 
and  heifers  and  young  bulls.  They  also 
have  a  good  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs. 

P.  B.  Wempe,  of  Frankfort,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  pure-bred  Hamp- 
shire hogs  In  the  Southwest,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well  and  young  stock  growing 
out  well.  Mr.  Wempe's  herd  Is  noted  for 
the  large  number  of  prize  winners  it  has 
produced.  His  show  herd  never  falls  to 
win  a  largo  share  of  ribbons  at  the  leading 
fairs.  This  year  his  winnings  at  the  Topeka 
Free  Fair  In  strong  competition  Included  the 
silver  trophy  on  best  pair  of  pigs  under  six 
months  and  best  four  pigs  under  six 
months.  Many  of  the  good  herds  of  Hamp- 
shires  in  the  Southwest  were  started  with 
foundation  stock  from  this  herd. 

The  Duroc  boar  sale  of  John  W.  Petford, 
Saffordville,  Kansas,  October  14,  resulted  in 
the  dispersal  of  twenty-two  head  of  spring 
boars  a_t  an  average  of  $63.20.  The  sale  was 
disappointing  to  Mr.  Petford  on  account  of 
the  quarantine  put  on  over  the  state.  About 
thirty  farmers  and  breeders  went  out  to  the 
farm  and  bought  this  number.  Mr.  Petford 
has  announced  February  26  for  his  bred 
sow  sale.  On  this  date  sixty  head  of  high 
class  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  and  bred  glits 
will  be  offered..  They  are  richly  bred  and 
will  be  mated  with  the  trio  of  good  boars 
now  on  the  Petford  farm. 


F.  J.  Moser,  of  Goff,  Kansas,  announces 
November  7  for  his  annual  fall  sale  of  Du- 
rocs.  On  this  date  Mr.  Moser  will  offer 
thirty-five  head  of  large  spring  boars  and 
ten  head  of  March  and  April  farrow  Kilts 
The  offering  will  be  sired  by  the  great 
boars,  Defender  Top,  Col.  Highview.  Chief 
Col.,  Rajah's  Disturber,  and  Illustrator 
Orion  King.  Mr.  Moser  has  some  of  the 
best  blood  lines  known  to  the  Duroc  breed. 
The  offering  of  boars  and  gilts  to  be  sold 
on  November  7  will  be  a  high  class  lot  and 
splendid  specimens  of  the  breed. 


George  W.  Ela.  of  Valley  Falls,  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  famous  Halcyon  herd  of  pure- 
bred Hampshire  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  Among  the  recent  sales  reported  by 
Mr.  Ela  is  the  sale  of  fifteen  choice  boar 
pigs  to  the  101  Ranch.  Mr.  Ela  will  breed 
a  large  number  of  carefully  selected  sows 
and  spring  gilts  for  spring  farrow.  A  fea- 
ture of  his  herd  at  this  time  Is  the  extra 
good  lot  of  spring  boars. 


Herman  Gronniger  &  Sons,  of  Bendena, 
Kansas,  have  announced  October  30  for 
their  annual  Poland  China  boar  sale  at  the 
farm.  On  this  date  they  will  offer  forty 
head  of  large  March  and  April  farrow 
Poland  China  boars  that  are  sired  by  the 
great  breeding  boars,  Futurity  Rexall,  Won- 
der Price,  Big  Bob  2d,  and  Big  Wonder 
Hadley;  four  of  the  well  known  sires  of  the 
breed. 


E.  D.  Scott,  of  Udall,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced November  9  as  the  date  of  his  dis- 
persion sale  of  Polled  Durham  cattle.  Six- 
teen choice  cows  and  heifers,  five  heifer 
calves  and  a  richly  bred  outstanding  herd 
bull  will  be  catalogued  for  this  sale. 


Charles  A.  Tllley,  of  Anasdale  Farm, 
Frankfort,  Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the  high 
class  herds  of  pure-bred  Jerseys  In  Kansas, 
reports  his  herd  making  a  good  record 
again  this  year.  Mr.  Tilley's  herd  Is  made 
up  of  producers  that  are  backed  by  records 
and  a  feature  of  his  herd  is  the  fine  lot  OX 
record  bred  young  stock. 

Mahlon  Groenmiller,  of  Pomona,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Red 
Polled  cattle  in  the  Southwest,  reports  his 
herd  making  a  good  record  this  year.  The 
blood  lines  of  Mr.  Groenmiller's  herd  are 
the  best  of  the  Red  Polled  breed  and  many 
of  the  best  herds  of  the  breed  were  started 
with  foundation  stock  from  his  herd.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  Is  the  fine 
lot  of  young  breeding  stock. 


M.  C.  Pollard,  of  Carbondale,  Kansas,  an- 
nounces November  6  for  his  annual  fall  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas.  On  this  date  Mr.  Pollard 
will  offer  fifty-six  head  of  large,  husky 
spring  boars  and  spring  gilts  sired  by  such 
boars  as  Jumbo  Bob.  Giant  Jones,  Broadus* 
Expansion  and  other  good  boars.  This  is  a 
choice  lot — the  pick  from  the  spring  crop 
of  pigs. 


S.  M.  Knox,  of  Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm. 
Humboldt,  Kansas,  reports  his  fine  herd  of 
pur.  -bred  Mulefoot  hogs  doing  well.  Mr. 
Knox  owns  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
Mulefoot  hogs  now  assembled.  He  now  ha* 
264  head,  including  all  of  the  popular  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  His  show  herd  won  a 
large  number  of  ribbons  at  the  leading  fairs 
this  year  and  his  winnings  included  manv 
first  prizes.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  extra  fine  lot  of  young  stock. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  of  Jamesport, 
Missouri,  owners  of  one  of  the  famous  herds 
of  old  original  Spotted  Polands,  report  their 
herd  doing  well  and  a  good  demand  for 
Spotted  Poland  herd  material.  A  feature 
of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot 
of  summer  pigs  by  the  great  boars  in  service 
in  the  Langford  herd  and  out  of  their  choice 
herd  sows. 


Henry  Koch,  of  Edlna.  Missouri,  owner 
of  the  famous  White  Oak  Park  herd  of  big- 
type  Polands,  reports  his  herd  doing  well 
and  young  stock  growing  out  fine.  Mr. 
Koch's  herd  is  one  of  the  best  big-type 
herds  of  Polands  now  assembled,  and  a 
number  of  the  greatest  sires  of  the  breed 
have  been  used  in  this  herd.  At  present  he 
is  using  the  1.100-pound  Missouri  Jumbo 
and  Surprise  Wonder.  These  two  boars  are 
among  the  best  sires  of  the  breed  in  use 
at  this  time.  His  herd  of  Poland  China 
sows  has  few  equals,  being  made  up  en- 
tirely of  daughters  of  the  breed's  greatest 
sires.  Mr.  Koch  will  hold  his  annual  bred 
sow  sale  in  February.  The  date  will  be 
announced  later. 


A  bond  slacker  is  the  kaiser's  backer. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUFF  BROS.' 


25  SPRING         a^wa  m.     ^a^wk^.  25  SPRING 

boars  DUR0C  JERSEYS  G1LTS 

ALL  GOOD  ONES 

SIRES — High  Orion,  King's  Pathfinder  Jr.,  Ideal  Pathfinder. 
DAMS — Model  Wonder,  A  Critic,  Lady  Echo,  and  Golden  Model  2d. 

If  you  want  good  individuals  and  good  breeding,  we  have  them.     Priced  to  sell. 

DUFF  BROTHERS,  HORTON,  KAN. 

F.  J.  Moser  Duroc  Sale 

AT  SABETHA,  KANSAS 

NOVEMBER  7th,  1918 

35  HEAD  LARGE  HUSKY  SPRING  BOARS  10  EXTRA  GOOD  SPRING  GILTS 

For  catalog  write 


F.  J.  MOSER 


GOFF,  KANSAS 


IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
breeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

 Box  K  

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow- 
sired   by  Illustrator  Orion   3d,   Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable    and    guaranteed    right   in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.     Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville     -     -    -  Kansas 

WOODDELL'8  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chief  a  Wonder;  75  spring  plg». 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

6.  B.  WOODDEIX,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

IMMCNED  DUROC  BOARS 
Thirty  big  husky  Durocs.  March  farrow.  Well  grown, 
richly  bred.  Critic  B.  Golden  Model  and  Orion  breed- 
ing.   Write  me.    I  will  please  you  or  refund  your  money. 
J.   D.   DULLER,   STOCKHAM,  NEBRASKA 

CONFERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  In 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief,  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.    Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Boyal  Critic.  Come 

and  see  me.    .  _ 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON      -      ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

HUSTON'S  DUROCS 
Forty  Double  Immuned  Big  Rugged  Herd 
Heading  Boars,  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d 
and  out  of  dams  mostly  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief,  winner  at  Missouri  and  other  fairs. 
Buy  them  cheap  now. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden  Reaper  by  Pathfinder.  For  sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.  I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

F.  J.  MOSER      -      -      -      GOFF,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Edgewood  Farm  Angus 

I  have  for  »ale 

40  REGISTERED  COWS 

20  REGISTERED  YEARLING  BULLS 

2  AGED  BULLS,  also 

3  PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  Clements,  Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


THE  Jersey  has  ever  been 
noted  as  the  profit  breed.  But 
these  daya  of  high-priced  feed 
are  making  her  even  more  fam- 
ous. You  most  look  into  this 
Jersey  matter.  It  will  show  you 
the  difference  between  keeping 
a  cow  and  having  the  cow  keep 
you.  Ask  breeders  for  prices 
and  pedigrees.  Write  ua  for 
Important  Jersey  facts,  free. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
375  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE — Noble's  Jolly  Actor  Ne.  155781. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295.  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sirs. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  Is  in  the  R.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO — J ol ley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
born  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam,  Eminent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
REDMON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery cow  in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  GILLTLAND,  MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Long  view  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       -       -  MISSOURI 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHALL.  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


Allen  Center  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Bull  Calves — Some  ready  for  service. 
Sale  or  exchange  for  bull  or  heifers. 
TREDWAY   &   SON,  LA  HARPE,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Fern's  Lad,  Leda's  Fern  Lad. 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


For  Sale — Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

Thirteen    months;    sire,    Aquosa's  Lost 

Time;  dam,  600-pound  show  cow. 
CHAS.  A.  TILLEY,  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 

Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two- Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege   of   60-day   retest.     Descriptive   *•  •        E*  m.  V 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct,  1.    IVlagee  Uairy  t  arm,  CnatlUte,  JVan. 

7      HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

150  Head  of  Choice  Two-Year-Old  Grade  Heifers  bred  to  King  Segis  bulls,  to  freshen 

in  September  and  October. 

Fifty  Cows  in  Milk,  good  ages. 

Fifteen  Registered  Bulls,  some  are  from  King  Segis  Pontiac  breeding  and  good  enough 

to  head  herds. 

Tw«nty-five  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  several  A.  R.  O.  breeding. 

Will  price  a  few  grade  heifer  calves  at  $30,  express  paid.  Your  money  back  If  not 
satisfied.    Can  ship  by  Missouri  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  or  Rock  Island.     Come  and  see  me. 

M.  A.  ANDERSON,  HOPE,  KANSAS;  DICKINSON  COUNTY 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment   to  the   State   Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Tor  Sale — High,  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.    Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Como  ana 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY.    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

CHOICE  HEIFER  CALVES 

Twelve   heifers  and  three  bulls,  16-16ths 
pure,    five   to  seven   weeks   old,  beautifully 
marked  and  from  heavy  milkers,  at  $25  each, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
FERNWOOD  FARMS,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bullB;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

.  Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds  and 
roans.  Twenty  head  young  bulls  ready  for 
service.  Fifteen  last  spring  bull  calves  by 
Orange  Lovel  420052,  a  Victor  Orange  bred 
bull;  Village  Heir  492857  by  Imported  Vil- 
lager and  Marengo  Pearl  391962.  All  these 
calves  are  out  of  good  useful  cows. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old:  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
wlth  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  In  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  mv  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE— GOOD  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS 
PAUL    CASHATT,    OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.     Write   us   today,    we   guarantee  to 

satisfy  you. 

KIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  bull,  Hermes  of  Midvale.  His  first 
two  pure-bred  daughters  to  freshen  made 
A.  R.  records.  A  third  daughter  just  fresh 
is  very  promising.  Other  young  pure-bred 
bulls  for  sale,  two  of  which  are  old  enough 
for  light  service.  Write  for  prices  and 
breeding. 

RANSOM  &  KISSINGER,  Homewood,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Three  registered  Guernsey  heifers  for  sale. 
Two  due  to  calve  in  November.  All  well 
bred,  one  imported. 

L.  W.  GOSS,  K.  S.  A,  C,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


3.  D.  Buller,  Stockham,  Nebraska,  owner 
Of  one  of  Nebraska's  good  herds  of  Durocs, 
reports  his  herd  doing  fine.  Mr.  Buller*s 
herd  was  founded  eight  years  ago  with 
foundation  stock  from  the  best  herds  in  ex- 
istence at  that  time.  He  now  has  one  of 
the  choice  herds  of  big-type  Duroc  sows 
headed  by  Golden  Critic,  a  very  fine  indi- 
vidual and  one  of  the  good  sires  of  the 
breed  now  in  service.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
Golden  Model  2d  and  also  a  grandson  of 
Critic  B.-  This  year  Mr.  Buller  raised  a 
very  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs.  Among  them 
are  litters  by  such  boars  as  Critic  B,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Buller's  Illustrator  2d,  Golden 
Model  31st  and  Uneeda  Critic  B. 


Updegraff  &  Son,  of  Riverside  Farm,  To- 
peka, report  their  fine  herd  of  big-type 
Polands  doing  fine.  They  own  one  of  the 
good  big-type  herds  in  this  state.  The  herd 
is  made  up  of  individuals  representing  the 
greatest  sires  of  the  breed.  Sows  of  King 
of  All,  Big  Orange,  and  Big  Bob  Wonder 
breeding  will  be  found  in  this  herd.  They 
also  have  a  number  of  sows  in  the  herd  by 
Riverside  Wonder  by  Big  Bone  Jr.  and  out 
of  a  Big  Bob  Wonder  dam.  A  feature  of 
their  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of 
young  stock,  including  spring  boars  by  Gerst- 
dale  Jones  Again  and  R  Wonder  and  out 
of  the  choice  dams  of  the  herd. 


John  D.  Henry,  of  Lecompton,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Poland 
China  hogs  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  do- 
ing well  and  young  stock  growing  out  fine. 
This  year  he  raised  a  choice  lot  of  spring 
pigs  sired  by  Mammoth  Orange,  Smooth 
Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d,  and  out  of  sows 
sired  by  the  best  sires  of  the  breed.  These 
pigs  will  now  average  175  pounds  They 
are  the  big.  growthy.  easy  feeding  kind. 
The  lot  includes  a  number  of  choice  herd 
boar  prospects  and  a  lot  of  gilts  that  are 
great  brood  sow  prospects. 


J.  E.  Beckendorf.  of  Walnut,  Iowa,  owner 
of  one  of  the  famous  herds  of  pure-bred 
Hampshire  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doine  well 
and  a  good  demand  for  high  class  Hamp- 
shire breeding  stock.  Mr.  Beckendorf  owns 
one  of  the  best  Hampshire  herds  now  as- 
sembled. His  show  herd  has  been  a  con- 
stant winner  at  the  leading  fairs  for  years 
and  many  of  the  prize  winning  herds  over 
the  country  were  started  with  foundation 
stork  from  his  herd. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


D.  S.  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE  SALE,   NOVEMBER  9 

It  being  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Illinois,  I  offer  my  herd  bull,  sixteen  cows  and 
heifers,  and  four  bull  calves,  at  public  sale.    Write  for  catalog. 

Lafe  Burger,  Auctioneer        E.  D.  SCOTT,  UDALL,  KANSAS 


October  26,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


IS 


Poland  China  Sale 

Immuned  Boars  and  Gilts 

FEATURING  THE  GET  OF 

JUMBO  BOB  301721,  the  good  two-year-old  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder,  dam 
Miss  Jumbo  Ex  by  Expansive. 

MYERS'  JOE  ORANGE  301727,  a  choice  yearling  by  Maple  Grove's  Black 
Orange  by  Maple  Grove's  Orange  out  of  Miss  Joe  Wonder  by  Mc's 
Big  Joe. 

In  the  Sale  Pavilion  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 

Hutchinson,  Kansas 
Friday,  November  1 

FIFTY  HEAD 

Twenty  Spring  Boars,  Four  Tried  Sows,  Five  Fall  Gilts, 

Twenty  Spring  Gilts 

Big  stretchy  spring  boars  and  real  brood  sow  prospects  in  spring  and  fall 
gilts  by  the  new  sires  mentioned  above  and  out  of  daughters  of  Mellow 
Bob,  Mc's  Big  Joe,  Panor  Ex,  Columbus  Defender  and  Maple  Grove's  Black 
Orange. 

Five  toppy  boars  and  a  choice  gilt  by  Maple  Grove's  Big  Bob  out  of  a 
good  daughter  of  Blue  Valley  Timm. 

The  massive  JUMBO  BOB  301721  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  sells  also.  A 
proven  sire  of  real  merit. 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

MISS  WEBB,  a  September  two-year- 
old  by  Panor  Ex  out  of  Orphan 
Rose  by  The  Big  Orphan. 

GOLDIE,  a  March  two-year-old  by 
Columbus  Defender,  dam  King's 
Girl  by  Massive  King. 


IN  FOUR  TRIED  SOWS 

MISS  BOB,  an  April  yearling  by 
Jumbo  Bob  out  of  Goldfinch  by 
Columbus  Defender. 

LADY  JOE  ORANGE,  a  spring  year- 
ling by  Maple  Grove's  Black 
Orange  out  of  Miss  Joe  Wonder 
by  Mc's  Big  Joe. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


E.  B.  MYERS,  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

Auctioneers — Cols.  Price  and  Snyder 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale 

SELECT  DRAFTS  FROM  TEN  GOOD  HERDS  AT 

Peabody,  Kans,  Nov.  8.  1918 

SEVENTY  HEAD— Fifty  Cows  and  Heifers,  Twenty  Bulls 
HIGH  CLASS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

Stro*g  in  the  Blood  of  the  Great  Sires  and  Dams  of  the 

Breed 

From  the  herds  of  O.  A.  Homan  &  Son,  Peabody,  Kansas;  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Peabody,  Kansas;  S.  M.  Converse,  Peabody,  Kansas;  B.  F.  Taylor,  Peabody, 
Kansas;  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kansas;  J.  R.  Ely  and  A.  J.  Dale,  Aulne, 
Kansas;  Park  Salter,  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  John  Regier,  Whitewater, 
Kansas. 


Seventy  Head  of  Choice  Breeding  Cattle,  Cows  and  Heifers 

and  a  Few  Young  Bulls  old  enough  for  service 

This  sale  should  be  of  interest  to  all  farmers  and  breeders  of  Short- 
horn cattle. 

Get  the  catalog.  It  is  ready  to  mail  out  and  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation of  the  sale  offering.    Write  at  once  to 

0.  A.  Homan,  Sales  Manager,  Peabody,  Kans. 

Auctioneers— Theo.  Martin,  Fred  Graham,  Boyd  Newcom,  Herman  Lowen 

(Sale  in  comfortable  barn  right  in  town) 


LOMAX  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

At  Farm  Near  Leona,  Kansas,  October  29,  1918 

FORTY  HEAD  BIG  GROWTHY  POLANDS.  This  sale  originally  advertised  for  October 
16  and  postponed  by  order  of  State  Board  of  Health  on  account  of  Spanish  Influenza  epi- 
demic.   Sale  at  farm  2%  miles  southwest  of  Leona,  Kansas. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  K». 

Erhart's  Big  Polands 

A  few  fall  boars  ready  for  hard  service. 
Can  spare  two  tried  herd  boars.  Have  the 
greatest  showing  of  spring  boars  we  have 
ever  raised.  Some  by  the  1,250-pound  A  Big 
Wonder.  Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and 
trios.     Write  me  your  wants.     All  immune. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS.  NESS  CITY,  KAN. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five   choice   boar  pigs, 
,  sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
I   and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.     Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

BIG  TYPE 
POLAND  CHINAS 

Thirty  Extra  Nice  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
fall  service  by  "Gerstdale  Jones  Again"  and 
"R  Wonder,"  $40,  $50  and  $60.  Send  check. 
If  pig  doesn't  please  you,  will  return  your 
money.    All  immuned. 

Riverside  Farm,  Route  6,  Topeka,  Kan. 
White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring:  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1,100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  Immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 

HENRY  KOCH        -       EDINA,  MISSOURI 

Oiford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  DIscher*s 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford         ....  Kansas 

H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

R.  F.  D.  4 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS  —  Sum- 
mer pigs  ready  to  ship.  Some  read  herd  pros- 
pects. T.  T.  Langf  ord  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts   reserved   for   February   bred   sow  sale. 
Herd  boars.  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER,  McLonth,  Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  Rl  A  K  F  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  rVAVll  rs.  DL"^rvE«T  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  %S£S£ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunclf  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not  high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Charlton,  la. 

SH  ROPSH  I  RES — BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler,  Kel- 
lerton,  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Hampshires  on  Approval 

Choice  spring  boars 
and  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pounds.  Two 
prize  winning  fall 
boars  weighing  350, 
also  fall  pigs.  My 
herd  won  nine  cham- 
pions, twenty  firsts  and  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds at  the  two  Kansas  State  Fairs.  Best 
of  blood  lines. 

F.  B.  Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

ISECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHIRES 
1  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big,  heavy- 
boned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
can  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs— Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring:  Pigs,  Two  Yearling;  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred    sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.  KNOX      -      -      HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

SO  Head  2- Year-Old  Bull*,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CalvM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  If  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  FrlzeU  &  Son,  Frlzell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
For  Sale — Four-year-old  herd  bull.  Some 
extra  good  cows  to  calve  in  winter  and  early 
spring.     A  few  yearling  heifers. 
I.  W.  POTJLTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON     -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PERCH E RON- BELGIAN -SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again  ;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  Imported. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7.  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

P.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmkb. 
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REDUCTION  HEREFORD  SALE 

At  Marion,  Kans.,  November  14,  1918 
100  HEAD  HEREFORDS  100  HEAD 

SEVENTY-FIVE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  A  NUMBER  BRED  TO  BUDDY  L. 

Twenty-five  Selected  Herd  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age.     Two  carloads  of  Range 

Bulls,  two  and  three  years  old. 

They  are  a  useful  lot  of  working  cattle,  farm  grown,  that  will  make  good  on 
any  farm  with  a  little  care.  Sale  will  be  held  right  in  town.  Please  send  for 
catalog  and  come  to  sale.    Write  today  for  catalog  to 

Paul  E.  Williams,  Marion,  Kansas 


Auctioneers — Col.   Miller,  Col. 
Garten,  McLinden,  Lowe  and  Carson 


FIRST  ANNUAL  POLAND  CHINA  SALE  OF 

Gypsum  Valley  Herd 
Polands 

Featuring  the  Get  of  Giant  Bob  by  Mellow  Bob, 
Wonder  Timm  by  Big  Timm 

GYPSUM,  KANSAS 

Thursday,  Oct.  31,  1918 

An  attractive  bunch  of  Boars  and  Gilts  by  these  great  sires. 
Other  attractive  lots  by 

Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  McGath's  Big  Orphan,  A  Big  Wonder, 
Bob  Quality,  Giant  Jones,  Kansas  Wonder,  Captain 
Gerstdale  Jones,  and  Mammoth  Jones 

An  offering  of  splendid  individuals,  royally  bred,  for  farmers 
and  breeders  wanting  to  improve  their  herds. 


We  want  you  at  this  sale,  and  solicit  your  attendance 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  offering.  As  we  have  no  mailing 
list,  we  ask  that  you  send  in  your  name  early,  so  the  catalog 
will  be  sure  to  reach  you.  We  guarantee  a  good  offering  and 
invite  all  to  come.    Inspection  of  herd  invited. 

EVERYTHING  IMMUNED.  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOG  SALE 

AT  SENECA,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER  8,  1918 

FORTY  HEAD 
Twenty-Four  Spring  Boars  and  Sixteen  Spring  Gilts 

We  are  selling  the  pick  from  our  spring  crop  of  pigs.  There  will  be  nine 
boars  and  four  gilts  by  our  herd  boar,  Orphan  Ben  (one  litter  by  Orphan  Ben 
and  out  of  the  great  sow,  Bell  Wonder  by  Big  Bob  Wonder).  Seven  boars 
and  eight  gilts  by  King  Joe  3d  by  King  Joe.  One  litter  by  King  Joe  3d  and 
out  of  Blue  Valley  Expansion  dam.  Three  boars  by  Blue  Valley  Timm,  he 
by  Big  Timm.  Three  boars  and  three  gilts  by  Valley  Expansion  by  Ketter's 
Blue  Valley.    Two  boars  and  seven  gilts  by  Sensation  King  by  King  Joe  3d. 

All  these  pigs  are  well  grown  out.  We  invite  all  farmers  and  breeders 
that  are  interested  in  better  Poland  Chinas  to  attend  our  sale.  Please  send 
for  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  two  sales  at  one  expense. 

Schmitz  Bros.,  November  7.     Ketter  Bros.,  November  8 

Write  today  for  catalog  to 

KETTER  BROTHERS        -        -        SENECA,  KANSAS 


Poland  China  Sale 

Seneca,  Kansas.  November  7 


SEVENTY  HEAD  OF  LARGE  POLAND  CHINAS 
Consisting  of  one  herd  boar,  Schmitz  Bros.'  Goliath,  a  tried 
sire;  five  fall  yearling  boars,  all  sired  by  Jumbo  Bob,  real 
herd  headers.  One  is  Victory  Bob,  a  litter  mate  to  Liberty 
Bob,  a  futurity  prize  winner  that  sold  for  $500.  Thirty- 
six  spring  boars  and  twenty-six  spring  gilts.    All  immune. 

We  are  selling  the  very  best  from  our  entire  spring  crop  of 
pigs.  They  are  large  and  growthy  and  will  please  the  most 
critical  purchaser. 


CATALOGS  ARE  READY  TO  MAIL  OUT 

Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend  two  days'  sale 
at  one  expense. 


Ketter  Bros.  Sell  November  8  at  Seneca,  Kansas 


Schmitz  Bros., 


Seneca,  Kansas 


GRONNIGER  &  SON'S 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

AT  FARM  NEAR  DENTON,  KAN., 

October  30,  1918 

Forty  Head  of  Large  Spring 
Boars,  March  and  April 
Farrow 

The  best  lot  of  boars  we  have  ever 
offered.  We  do  not  expect  high 
prices.  A  lot  of  farmer  and  breeding 
boars  sired  by  Futurity  Rcxall,  Won- 
der Price,  Big  Bob  2d  and  Big  Wonder  Hadley.  All  recorded,  immuned  and 
right  in  every  way.  Don't  wait  for  catalog,  but  come  to  sale  at  farm  near 
Denton,  Kansas. 

HERMAN  CRONNIGER  &  SONS,  BENDENA,  KANSAS 


October  26,  1918 
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EARL  BOWER'S 

Poland  China  Sale 

Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  McLouth,  Kans. 

The  Day  After  Election,  We  Will  Sell 

60  Head:  20  Boars,  40  Sows  and  Gilts 

BIG  TYPE  PRACTICAL  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Sired  by  Model  Big  Timm  (292825),  Orphan  Bob  (292323), 
Geratdale  Bob  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  tried  and  proven  sire,  ORPHAN  BOB,  sells.    His  get  won  first  and 
fifth  in  pig  club  exhibits  this  year  at  Topeka. 
Twenty  sows  bred  or  with  breeding  privilege. 
Twenty  open  gilts  with  individual  merit  and  size. 


SALE  AT  GREENFIELD  FARM. 

One  of  the  Season's  Best  Offerings  will  be 
FIVE  HEAD— THREE  BOARS,  TWO  GILTS 
By  the  World's  Champion,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 

The  quality  kind.  Every  one  of  this  litter  is  a  great  individual.  Be 
sure  to  send  your  name  for  catalog  giving  complete  descriptions  and  cuts 
of  many  of  the  lots. 

Earl  Bower,   McLouth,  Kans 

In  Jefferson  County,  Forty  Miles  from  Kansas  City  or 
Topeka,  on  Northwestern  and  L.  &  T.  Railways 

Auctioneers — Price,  Groff,  Metzer. 

O'KEEFE'S 

Poland  China  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR 

Stilwell,  Kans.,  Nov.  4,  1918 

55  Head  55 


Thirty  Spring  Gilts,  Twenty  Spring  Boars,  Five  Tried 

Brood  Sows 


The  boars  and  gilts  are  the  pick  from  my  entire  crop  of 
spring  pigs.  They  are  sired  by  Joe  Worfder  (89512)  by  Giant 
Joe  and  out  of  Queen  of  Wonders,  A  Wonder  (85930),  King 
Wonder  2d  and  O'Keefe's  Master,  and  out  of  my  best  herd 
sows  by  A  King,  Wedd's  Long  King  and  Expansion  King. 

This  is  a  splendid  offering  of  the  useful  kind  of  Poland  China 
that  any  farmer  or  breeder  can  use  at  a  profit  in  their  herd. 
I  do  not  expect  high  prices.  Please  send  for  my  catalog  and 
arrange  to  attend  my  sale  on  farm  near  STILWELL,  KAN. 
For  catalog  address 

L.  V,  O'Keefe,  R.  D.  Bucyrus,  Kans. 

Auctioneers — Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Col.  Justic. 


POLLARD'S 
Poland  China  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR 


CARBONDALE,  KANSAS 
Wednesday,  November  6 

FIFTY-SIX  HEAD  POLAND  CHINAS 


I  am  offering  the  best  lot  of  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts  I  have 
ever  sold.  They  are  by  Frazer's  Jumbo  and  out  of  Big  Maid 
and  Frazer's  Giant  Jones  and  out  of  Big  Lady  5th.  Have 
litters  by  Broadus'  Expansion,  Giant  Jones  and  Jumbo  Bob. 

FARMERS  AND  BREEDERS  WANTING  A  GOOD  BOAR 
OR  GILT  WILL  FIND  THEM  AT  THIS  SALE 

They  are  not  loaded  with  fat,  but  are  well  grown  out  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  my  sale. 
Free  conveyance  from  Carbondale  to  farm.   For  catalog  write 

M.  C.  Pollard,     Carbondale,  Kansas 


FIRST  ANNUAL 

POLAND  CHINA 
SALE 

From  the   Herd   of  Jones   Brothers,   Hiawatha,  Kansas 

Saturday,  Nov.  9th,  1918 

A  Great  Offering  of  Young  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Jones' 
Jones  by  Gerstdale  Jones;  Jumbo  Bob  2d  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder;  with  two  exceptional  litters  by 

GERSTDALE  JONES 
AND  BIG  BOB  WONDER 

The  dams  of  the  offering  are  daughters  of  Big  Bob  Won- 
der, Equal's  Ox,  A  Kansas  Wonder,  Orange  Wonder,  Superba, 
Big  Bone's  Son,  Gritter's  Longfellow,  Long  Jumbo  2d  and 
Expansion's  Son. 

A  selected  offering  of  tops  for  farmers  and  breeders  want- 
ing new  blood  in  their  herds. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  FOR  CATALOG 

We  want  you  to  attend  our  sale.    Write  today  to 

JONES  BROTHERS 

HIAWATHA,         -        .  KANSAS 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HAXF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
.and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

On* n.  Division  of  Extension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  In  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  V  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.  Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D  


Town   State. 


Kansas  farmer 
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WINTERING  FARM  HORSES 

Cannot  Give  Full  Service  If  Poorly  Feed  While  Idle 


T  IS  easy  to  overdo  in  trying  to 
winter  idle  work  horses  as  econ- 
J  omically  as  possible.  There  will 
be  a  greater  temptation  than  us- 
ual this  winter  to  economize  too  closely 
because  of  the  extremely  high  price  of 
all  feeds.  Every  year  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  work  horses  that  are  fed  and 
cared  for  so  poorly  during  the  idle  sea- 
son as  to  be  unfit  for  hard  work  when 
spring  comes.  Next  year  there  will  be 
need  for  maximum  power  on  our  farms 
if  we  are  to  repeat  the  production  of  this 
year  or  increase  it  as  is  hoped.  Our 
man  power  will  be  even  more  limited 
than  it  was  this  year  and  that  will  make 
it  increasingly  important  to  get  the  larg- 
est possible  return  from  the  man  power 
available.  Labor  will  without  doubt  be 
the  most  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  size  of  next  year's  crop. 

"Three  things  are  necessary  in  the 
wintering  of  work  horses  satisfactorily," 
says  J.  L.  Edmonds,  specialist  in  horses 
at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
"sufficient  exercise,  proper  shelter,  and 
the  right  amount  of  feed.  Naturally  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  these  some  horse 
owners  may  use  more  high  priced  feed 
or  spend  more  on  care  and  shelter  than  is 
needed  for  the  best  results.  Except  in 
the  ease  of  growing  animals  and  breed- 
ing stock  which  require  the  food  materi- 
als needed  for  growth  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle, idle  horses  can  be  satisfactorily  car- 
ried through  the  winter  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  such  coarse  roughages  as  oat 
straw,  corn  stover,  sorghum  hay,  and 
similar  feeds.  These  feeds  are  common- 
ly spoken  of  as  carbonaceous  roughages. 
They  furnish  mainly  heat  and  relatively 
little  bone-  and  muscle-forming  mate- 
rial." 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  pasture 
stalk  fields,  but  considerable  risk  is  in- 
volved. In  fact  some  farmers  consider 
the  risk  entirely  too  great.  If  stalk 
fields  are  pastured  in  cases  where  there 
is  considerable  feed  it  is  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  they  will  furnish  all  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  idle  horse. 
The  exercise  and  fresh  air  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  horses,  but  often  the  value 
of  the  feed  obtained,  says  Mr.  Edmonds, 
especially  in  a  season  when  the  ground 
is  likely  to  be  soft,  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  damage  done  to  the  field  by  the 
tramping  of  the  animal. 

When  used  with  good  judgment  there 
is  nothing  better  for  wintering  horses 
than  some  kind  of  legume  hay.  To  keep 
the  work  horse  in  good,  healthy  condi- 
tion it  is  advisable  wherever  possible  to 
give  at  least  one  feed  a  day  of  some  such 
hay  as  coarse  alfalfa,  clover,  sweet  clo- 
ver, or  soy  bean  or  cowpea  hay  where 
these  are  grown.  Mr.  Edmonds  suggests 
giving  this  feed  of  legume  hay  in  the  ev- 
ening, allowing  the  horses  free  access  to 
the  straw  or  other  cheaper  roughages 
during  the  day.  If  no  legume  hay  of 
any  kind  can  be  fed,  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  grain  must  be  given  to  sup- 
plement the  low-grade  carbonaceous 
roughages  suggested.  This  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  animals  in  good,  healthy  con- 
dition. Ear  corn  and  oats  are  standard 
grains  for  mature  horses,  but  oats  are 
preferable  when  the  rough,  carbonaceous 


roughages  are  used  exclusively.  Some- 
times serious  results  follow  the  use  of 
damaged  corn.  Blind  staggers  in  horses, 
which  is  usually  fatal,  has  been  traced 
directly  to  the  feeding  of  corn  which  is 
mouldy.  If  damaged  corn  of  this  kind 
must  be  «/ed,  it  should  be  shelled  and 
then  put  in  a  tub  of  water.  The  shell- 
ing blows  out  much  of  the  worm  powder 
and  mould  and  the  water  floats  off 
damaged  kernels. 

The  amount  of  grain  necessary  to  keep 
an  idle  horse  in  good  condition  during 
the  winter  will  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  rough- 
age fed.  If  alfalfa  or  some  other  good 
legume  hay  is  used,  little,  if  any,  grain 
is  needed.  The  legume  hays  supply  the 
nutrient  material  needed  and  also  keep 
the  bowels  in  good  condition.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  horse  as  to  flesh 
and  thrift  is  the  best  guide  to  the  feeder. 

Mr.  Edmonds  advises  one  or  two  bran 
mashes  a  week  for  the  horse  that  is  being 
wintered  largely  on  coarse,  carbonaceous 
feeds.  He  calls  this  practice  "cheap 
health  insurance."  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration recognizes  the  value  of  bran  in 
this  connection  by  making  the  use  of 
one  bran  mash  a  week  one  of  the  excep- 
tions in  the  pledge  it  is  exacting  having 
for  its  purpose  the  limiting  of  the  use  of 


bran  as  much  as  possible  to  the  feeding 
of  dairy  animals.  To  make  this  bran 
mash,  mix  three  or  four  pounds  of  dry 
bran  with  hot  water,  allowing  it  to  cool 
to  feeding  temperature  in  a  covered 
pail.  These  bran  mashes  help  to  pre- 
vent much  sickness  and  death  due  to  im- 
paction of  the  digestive  organs,  "straw 
colic"  and  similar  trouble.  A.  handful  or 
two  of  linseed  oil  meal  a  day  may  take 
the  place  of  the  bran  mashes.  The  bran 
mash  or  oil  meal  can  be  recommended 
as  the  best  remedies  that  can  be  used  as 
conditioners  for  horses.  They  are  much 
cheaper  than  condition  powders  and  med- 
icated stock  foods  and  when  properly 
used  will  improve  the  general  thrift  of 
the  horse  being  wintered  on  the  cheap 
rough  -feeds  of  the  farm. 

Succulent  feeds,  such  as  roots  and  corn 
silage,  have  not  been  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  any  great  extent  for  horse  feed- 
ing. Of  the  root  crops,  carrots  are  con- 
sidered best  for  horses.  Although  low  in 
food  value  when  compared  with  grains, 
they  have  a  high  value  as  a  conditioner. 
The  serious  objection  to  their  extended 
use  is  the  large  amount  of  labor  required 
in  their  production.  Careful  feeders  have 
secured  good  results  in  feeding  moder- 
ate amounts  of  good  corn  silage  to  hors- 
es that  are  being  carried  through  the 


j|ANSAS-bred  colts  in  winter  quarters  growing  into  money.  These 
colts  are  being  wintered  on  alfalfa  and  corn  fodder  with  a  grain 
ration  consisting  of  seventy  parts  corn,  twenty-five  parts  bran,  and 
five  parts  oil  meal  by  weight.  Growing  colts  must  have  a  more 
liberal  grain  ration  than  idle  mature  horses.  Too  often  well-bred  draft 
colts  are  wintered  on  the  same  feed  as  is  given  to  the  idle  work  horses. 


SILA.GE  GOOD  FEED  FOR  IDLE  HORSES.     SPOILED  OR  MOLDY  SILAGE  MTJf 

BE  FED. 


winter.  Such  silage  should  be  made 
from  well-matured  corn,  put  up  in  a 
good  air-tight  silo.  Enough  water  should 
be  added  to  insure  its  packing  solid  and 
excluding  all  air.  If  the  corn  is  fairly 
dry  when  put  into  the  silo,  enough  wa- 
ter should  be  added  to  insure  its  packing 
solid.  Ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  good 
silage  fed  in  connection  with  legume  hay 
or  carbonaceous  roughage  will  usually 
give  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  feed- 
ing silage  to  horses,  however,  as  any 
mold  either  in  the  silo  or  in  the  feed 
troughs  is  almost  sure  to  cause  trouble, 
and  frequently  death.  Naturally,  more 
risk  may  be  taken  with  cheap  horses 
than  with  high-class,  valuable  ones. 

Exercise  is  necessary  to  good  health. 
Probably  the  best  place  to  provide  this 
is  a  blue  grass  or  other  tame  pasture 
which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
somewhat  during  summer  and  fall,  where 
not  only  exercise  may  be  had,  but  con- 
siderable good  picking  as  well.  Small 
lots  and  straw  yards,  unless  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  larger  area,  are  not  sat- 
isfactory because  horses  do  not  move 
about  enough.  In  some  instances,  stacks, 
yards,  and  protected  wood  lots  furnish 
sufficient  shelter.  Under  most  condi- 
tions, however,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
get  up  the  horses  in  the  evening  and 
give  them  some  feed  and  a  dry  bed  in 
the  barn. 

•  A  few  other  items  of  good  care  should 
not  be  neglected.  Digestive  troubles  are 
sometimes  caused  by  bad  teeth.  Exper- 
ience shows  the  importance  of  having  the 
horses'  teeth  gone  over  once  a  year  by 
a  competent  veterinarian.  This  applies 
particularly  to  horses  with  some  age. 
Feet  should  be  carefully  leveled  with  a 
hoof  rasp  once  a  month.  The  edge  of  the 
wall  should  be  rounded  somewhat  to  pre- 
vent its  chipping  or  breaking  off  irreg- 
ularly. 

Good,  clean  drinking  water  should  be 
supplied  liberally.  In  cold  weather  a 
tank  heater  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
water  trough  free  from  ice.  Salt  should 
also  be  provided,  either  through  free  ac- 
cess or  regular  salting  once  a  week  or 
oftener. 

We  should  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
every  gain  in  horse  power  means  a  sav- 
ing of  man  labor  when  the  rush  of  next 
season's  field  work  is  on.  It  is  neither 
economical  nor  wise  to  starve  a  good 
work  horse  through  the  winter  by  giv- 
ing too  little  feed  or  poorly  selected 
feed.  A  horse  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
full  work  after  being  wintered  in  this 
fashion,  even  though  given  plenty  of 
feed  when  he  is  put  to  hard  work  in  the 
spring.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance next  spring  to  have  every  work 
horse  in  prime  condition  to  do  a  real 
horse's  work.  Time  and  effort  spent  in 
giving  the  idle  work  horses  every  neces- 
sary attention  will  yield  a  good  return. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  just  how  proud 
some  of  those  folks  that  came  over  on 
the  Mayflower  would  be  of  their  de- 
scendants who  "just  can't"  do  their  bit 
of  self-sacrifice  when  they  pass  a  confec- 
tionery store? 


If  Your  Subscription  Has  Expired  See  Back  Page 


30  DAYS  FREE 

EN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

_  _  «.  _  We  make  this  broad  offer  of  80 
TAKE,  days  free  trial  in  yoorowo  home. 
vrt||_  thatyou  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
TOUR  listening  to  the  great  artists, 
Bands,  and  funmakers,  and  know 
TIME  that  yea  have  the  most  desirable 
of  all  phonographs  for  your 
TO  PA*    own  before  you  pay  for  it. 
_     _     _     Make  your  first  payment  and 
FOR  IT     then  after  30  days,  we  will 
refund  your  money  if  you 
wish  to  return  the  instrument 

LYMPIC 


How  to  get  the  OLYMPIC 

merely  send  as  your  came  and  address.  We 
will  send  yon  complete  information.  Thereare 
no  "  if  s  or  ands"  in  our  offer.  If  yon  wish  the 

Ehonograph  after  trying  it  80  days  in  your 
one.  you  may  then  begin  :  -ying  us  in  small 
monthly  installments  until  the  phonograph  is 
paid  for— just  a  few  cents  per  day  does  it. 

FREE  RECORDS,  phonograph 
we  will  send  yon  absolutely  free  of charge  two 
beautiful  records,  with  our  compliments. 
PLAYS  ALL  DISK  RECORDS. 

You  are  not  confined  to  the  music  of  one  pro- 
ducer, for  your  Olympic  will  play  all  disk 
records.  The  Olympic  is  a  beautiful  j>iece  of 
Cabinet  work  46  inches  high,  finished  in  Oak  or 
Mahogany  with  Record  Rack,  Sound  Chamber, 
Multiple  Spring  Motor,  Speed  and  Tone  Regu- 
lator, Automatic  Stop,  etc.  Specify  whether 
yon  want  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish  when  writ- 
ing. Our  terms  are  easy  and  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Write  us  Today.  Dept.  6 

Robert  Florence  Co.       St.  Louis,  Mo 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

SHORT,  MILD  WINTERS 

40  acres,  small  creek  bottom  land,  no  over- 
flow. Good  three-room  house;  nice  family 
orchard.  Every  acre  in  wheat;  half  can  go 
with  the  farm  by  purchaser  paying  for  the 
seed  wheat  and  h.-Uf  of  the  threshing.  This 
half  should  make  the  owner  $1,000.  It  is  in 
a  nice  neighborhood;  verv  best  fo  land. 
Price  $3,400;  £800  cash,  balance  on  time  as 
long  as  wanted.  Five  other  choice  40-acre 
farms  at  right  prices.  Send  for  complete 
descriptions.  Address  THE  ALLEN  COUNTY 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  Iola,  Kansas. 

IMPROVED   160-ACRE  FARM 

70  a.  in  cult,  in  wheat,  balance  pasture 
and  meadow;  good  soil;  in  oil  belt.  Good 
house  and  barn.  Price  $65  per  a.,  worth 
$76.     Splendid  Investment. 

M.  T.  SPONG        -        FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc. ;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
city  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,500  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
E.  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
202  Wlnfield  Avenue 

Things  to  Be  Saved 

Put  out  unnecessary  electric  and  gas 
lights  and  save  the  fuel. 

Don't  travel  unless  you  need  to.  Let 
the  Government  use  the  railroads  for  war 
purposes. 

Save  gasoline  and  rubber.  Both  are 
important  in  war  work. 

Save  clothing.  Buy  only  those  things 
that  will  wear  well,  and  wear  them  as 
long  as  they  last. 

Cut  down  on  amusements.  If  you 
have  been  going  to  the  movies  twice  a 
week,  go  but  once  and  save  the  money. 

Save  tin  foil,  wrapping  paper,  news- 
papers and  twine;  all  can  be  sold. 

When  you  buy  anything,  carry  it  home 
if  you  can  and  save  the  labor  that 
would  be  used  in  delivery. 

Save  all  the  time  you  can  which  can 
be  used  for  war  knitting  or  Red  Cross 
work. 

Save  your  health  in  every  possible 
way.  There  is  work  to  do  for  all  well 
persons.  If  you  are  sick,  there  is  a 
waste  of  energy. 


KANSAS 

Economy  in 

UCH  fuel  can  be  saved  in  heating 
our  houses  this  winter  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  a  few  details 
such  as  are  enumerated  in  a  re- 
cent bulletin  from  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  of  our  Agricultural 
College.  It  is  stated  that  a  temperature 
of  08  degrees  is  the  best  for  health  and 
comfort,  providing  the  air  is  kept  moist. 
It  takes  10  per  cent  more  fuel  to  keep  a 
room  at  a  temperature  of  75  degrees. 

In  firing  a  furnace,  says  the  bulletin, 
keep  the  fire  burning  evenly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  grate  and  free  from 
bright  spots.  The  fuel  bed  should  be 
kept  free  from  clinkers. 

Excessive  shaking  of  grates  should  be 
avoided,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  fuel 
to  the  ash  pit. 

Ashes  should  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  ash  pit.  The  accumulation 
of  ashes  below  the  grate  will  interfere 
with  the  draft  and  may  result  in  warp- 
ing or  even  burning  out  of  the  grate 
bars. 

The  fire  box  should  be  kept  well 
filled  with  fuel  during  the  cold  weather. 
In  moderate  weather  a  layer  of  ashes 
on  the  grate  and  below  the  active  fuel 
bed  will  prevent  the  fuel  from  burning 
too  rapidly. 

Every  effort  possible  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  air  moist.  When  a  dwelling 
is  heated  with  dry  air  the  rapid  evapor- 
ation of  moisture  from  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons in  the  room  produces  a  feeling  of 
cold.  Very  dry  air,  therefore,  must  be 
kept  at  a  higher  temperature  in  order 
to  insure  comfort.  Very  dry  air  also 
cracks  the  furniture  and  woodwork. 

Registers,  radiators,  and  heating  sur- 
faces should  be  kept  clean.  Dust,  dirt, 
fine  ashes,  and  soot  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  on  the  inside  of 
cold  air  ducts,  smoke  pipes  and  chim- 
neys. 

In  using  very  fine  coal  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  having  fuel  wasted  by 
sifting  through  the  grates  into  the  ash- 
pit. 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  build  chimneys 
with  offsets.  A  chimney  should  extend 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  highest  point 
of  the  house.  Chimneys  should  always 
be  provided  with  a  soot  pocket  at  the 
bottom  and  have  an  opening  from  which 
the  accumulated  soot  can  be-  removed. 

Soft  coals  are  used  almost  entirely  in 
Kansas  for  heating  purposes.  They  le- 
quire  more  air  while  burning  than  hard 
coals.  When  soft  coal  is  put  on  a  fire 
a  large  volume  of  gas  is  given  off.  In 
order  to  burn  this  gas,  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted above  the  fire.  This  can  be  done 
either  through  the  openings  in  the  fire 
door  or  by  opening  the  air-blast  door  if 
the  furnace  is  provided  with  one.  From 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  should  be  allowed 
for  this  process,  after  which  the  air 
blast  should  be  closed,  as  otherwise  the 
excess  air  will  produce  a  chilling  effect 
in  the  combustion  chamber,  and  this  will 
result  in  a  loss  of  fuel.  In  firing  soft 
coal  the  entire  fuel  bed  should  never  be 
covered,  as  this  may  result  in  an  explo- 
sion on  account  of  the  gases  which  will 
accumulate  over  the  fuel  bed.  The  best 
method  is  to  heap  the  coal  on  the  front 
portion  of  the  fuel  bed,  leaving  the  back 
uncovered.  This  will  coke  the  coal  and 
catise  the  gases  to  be  ignited  as  soon  as 
they  are  given  off,  thus  lessening  the 
danger  from  explosions  and  utilizing  the 
heating  value  of  the  gases.  When  the 
back  portion  of  the  fuel  bed  becomes 
thin  and  burned  out,  a  large  portion  of 
the  live  coals  from  the  front  is  pushed 
to  the  back  portion  of  the  grate  and 
fresh  coal  is  heaped  on  the  front  part. 

The  fire  pot  should  be  kept  full  at  all 
times,  at  least  during  the  cold  weather 
period.  Peking  the  fuel  bed  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  fire 
should  be  kept  free  from  clinkers,  as 
clinkers  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
draft.  The  tendency  of  a  caking  coal  to 
interfere  with  the  draft  should  be  over- 
come by  occasional  poking,  but  a  coking 
bituminous  coal  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  smaller-sized 
coal  will  be  found  more  economical  than 
the  large  lump  coal. 

Economy  of  fuel  will  be  obtained  by 
keeping  the  rate  of  burning  uniform,  in- 
stead of  forcing  the  fire  for  a  short  per- 
iod and  then  checking  it.  In  moderate 
weather  fuel  can  be  saved  by  having  a 
layer  of  ashes  under  the  active  fuel  bed. 
Ashes  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  in 
retarding  combustion  during  the  night 
when  the  rooms  do  not  have  to  be  main- 
tained at  comfortable  temperatures. 

In  banking  a  fire  for  the  night,  the 


FARMER 

Use  of  Fuel 

draft  should  be  opened  wide  for  a  few 
minutes  before  putting  in  any  coal. 
Heap  the  coal  just  in  front  of  the  fire 
door,  care  being  taken  not  to  cover  the 
entire  fuel  bed.  Leave  the  draft  open 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  un- 
til the  gases  have  become  thoroughly  ig- 
nited; then  close  the  draft  door  and 
open  the  check  draft — that  is,  the  dam- 
per on  the  smoke  connection  between 
the  furnace  and  the  chimney. 

The  practice  of  wetting  coal  decreases 
the  fuel  economy,  as  heat  from  the  fuel 
must  be  used  for  evaporating  the  mois- 
ture and  for  heating  the  steam  thus  pro- 
duced to  the  flue  temperature.  Calcu- 
lations indicate  that  for  every  ten  per 
cent  of  moisture  in  the  coal,  one  per 
cent  of  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  is 
thus  lost. 

With  very  fine  coal,  and  particularly 
when  the  grates  are  not  designed  for 
fine  fuel,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
moisten  the  coal,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  fuel  through  the  grate. 

The  bulletin,  "Economical  Use  of  Fuel 
in  the  Home,"  from  which  the  above  in- 
formation is  taken,  can  be  obtained  free 
by  addressing  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


November  2,  1918 


Compression  Important 

Without  proper  compression  of  the 
mixture  of  fuel  and  air  the  internal 
combustion  engine  cannot  give  its  maxi- 
mum power.  Some  fuels  require  more 
compression  than  others.  The  compres- 
sion in  various  types  of  engines  ranges 
from  forty-five  to  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  From  sixty  to  sev- 
enty pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  the 
rule  in  most  tractor  engines.  In  kero- 
sene burning  engines  using  water  the 
most  economical  results  come  from  a 
compression  of  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Leaky  valves,  and  particularly  the  ex- 
haust valve,  are  a  common  cause  of  poor 
compression.  The  exhaust  valve  is  sub- 
jected to  extreme  heat,  being  the  vent 
through  which  all  the  burned  gases  and 
the  carbon  must  be  forced  by  the  piston 
on  the  exhaust  stroke.  To  detect  valve 
or  piston  leaks,  turn  the  engine  over  on 
the  compression  stroke.  If  it  requires 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  strength, 
there  is  a  leak  somewhere,  either  through 
a  valve  or  from  poorly  fitting  piston 
rings.  Oftentimes  deposits  of  carbon 
cause  valve  leaks.  This  prevents  the 
valve  closing  properly.  This  can  usu- 
ally be  remedied  by  turning  the  valve 
on  the  seat  with  a  pair  of  pliers  or  a 
wrench.  This  crushes  the  deposit  and  it 
can  be  removed  by  tapping  the  valve  off 
the  seat. 

If  the  leak  is  no\t  caused  by  carbon 
deposit  or  other  foreign  substance  rest- 
ing on  the  seat,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
regr'ind  the  valves. 

Safety  Rules  for  Electricity 

Remember  that  the  human  body  is  a 
conductor;  do  not  touch  wires,  rails,  or 
anything  else  which  may  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

Do  not  have  wiring  done  or  connec- 
tions made  by  any  one  but  an  expert 
and  careful  electrician. 

Never  leave  an  electric  device,  even 
for  a  moment,  without  making  sure  that 
the  current  is  turned  off. 

Never  use  electric  light  bulbs  for 
warming  beds  or  for  drying  clothes. 

The  valves  of  a  tractor  motor  must  be 
looked  after  carefully  because  the  mo- 
tor is  working  hard  practically  all  the 
time  it  is  running.  This  is  more  espec- 
ially true  if  kerosene  is  used.  To  keep 
the  motor  in  time,  wear  on  all  exposed 
parts  must  be  taken  up.  When  exposed 
cams  become  badly  worn,  the  valves  do 
not  open  sufficiently. 


Much  power  is  lost  when  a  tractor  is 
run  with  badly  worn  cylinders.  •  New 
cylinders  should  be  put  on  or  the  old 
ones  rebored  and  fitted  with  new  pis- 
tons and  rings. 


It  docs  not  pay  to  overload  a  tractor 
any  more  than  it  does  to  overload  a 
horse.  Three  plows  behind  a  two-plow 
tractor  will  cover  only  a  little  more 
ground,  as  a  rule,  than  will  two  plows, 
because  the  tractor  usually  will  travel 
a  little  slower  partly  because  the  motor 
is  overloaded  and  it  does  not  maintain 
its  proper  speed  and  partly  because  the 
drive  wheels  will  slip  more  with  a  load 
heavier  than  the  machine  was  designed 
to  pull.    As  a  result  delays  on  account 


Learn  Auto 


^Tractor  Business 


$100  To  $400  A  Month 

T>  EGARLLESS  of  your  age 
"'-^or  draft  classification,  yoq 
have  opportunities  in  the  Auto 
and  Tractor  Business  never  be- 
fore known.  Everywhere  motor 
mechanics  are  urgently  needed. 

Learn  in  6  to  8  Weeks 

Thousands  have  learned  here,  who  now  make 
big  money  as  Repairmen,  Drivers  and 
Superintendents.  Many  have  their 
own  Garages,  making  $200  to  $500  a 
a  month.  Hundredsof  Rahe Trained 
Men  have  easily  entered  the  Army 
Motor  Transport  Sections. 
FrPA  Rnnlr  Write  for  7-day 
Tree  DCOK  Trial  Offer  and 
Free  Book  showing  jobs  open. 
RAHE  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 
2590  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 
ENGINES 


■—Immediate 

Factory  Shipment 

2,3, 4,6,8,12,16.22  and  30h-p.— Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  offer. 
5-Year  Guarantee-  Fuel  cost  one-ball  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",, printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
yon  $15  to  $200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
--Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. —Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,            Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1007  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


OftTTAWA 


KEROSENE 

FNGINES 


Start  Easy  in  any  weather.  Pull  steady. 

Carry  big  overload.  All  sizea 
and  styles.  1H  H-P.  to  22  H-P.  90  Days'  Trial. 
Money  Back  Cuarantee.  Prompt  shipment. 
1  nu/  Pnrpfi  Write  for  present  money  saving 
*-OW  Wives  pricea  aD(f  Free  BoQk>  telling 

all  you  want  to  know  about  engines.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  ^tavv!S?» 


Everywhere  to  sell  Hi^h-Grade  6000-Mile 
Tires  direct  from  Factory.  All  new  stock, 
(No  seconds.)    AIL  sizes,  nou-skid  and  plain 

GUARANTEED  B000  MILES 

Delivered  Free  on  approval.  We  want  one 
person  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer 
new  customers.  Write  today  for  our  agent's 
plan  of  selling  these  Tires  and  our  Punoturs 
Proof  Tubes.    Give  eiae  of  tires. 

LIBERTY  TUBE  4.  TIRE  CO. 
852  Grand  Ave  Kansas  City,  Mo< 


Sfoa  Pa+alntf  >°  colors  explains 
rree  v«"'<"w&  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  St 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  E no  :  ...Pu.oej.l!!. 


of  small  holes  or  slight  grades  will  bo 
more  common,  as  will  also  mechanical 
difficulties. — Farmers1^Bulletin  No.  719, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Lubrication  will  not  maintain  com- 
pression if  the  piston  rings  are  poorly 
fitted.  Piston  rings  are  very  important 
parts  of  an  internal  combustion  engine. 
Only  when  there  is  a  proper  fit  between 
the  piston  and  rings  and  the  cylinder 
walls  can  lubrication  do  its  part  in  re- 
taining proper  compression. 

How  to  obtain  large  production  most 
economically  is  the  great  problem  of 
every  dairyman.  Economical  production 
depends  primarily  on  selection,  breeding, 
and  feeding,  care  and  management.  It 
requires  that  all  unprofitable  cows  be 
eliminated,  that  the  remainder  be  bred 
to  first-class  bulls,  and  that  each  cow 
in  the  herd  be  fed  a  properly  balanced 
ration  according  to  production.  It  also 
requires  the  intelligent  feeding,  care,  and 
management  of  calves  and  young  stock. 


Boys  can't  go  to  war  now  with  their 
fathers  as  they  did  in  the  wars  of  old. 
But  they  can  give  a  fine  service  jttst  the 
same  by  earning  and  giving  to  the  funds 
to  make  the  soldiers'  lives  easier.  Vic- 
tory boys  and  Victory  girls  arc  un- 
selfish. 


The  program  calls  principally  for 
wheat,  but  from  100.000,000  to  1 6.~>  ,000,- 
000  bushels  may  be  other  cereals  includ- 
ing rye,  barley  and  corn. 

The  1018  harvest  does  not  belong  to 
us;  we  in  America  are  only  the  trus- 
tees. 
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HOG  PRICES  FOR  NOVEMBER 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we 
print  the  official  announcement  of  the 
Food  Administration  on  stabilizing  hog 
prices  for  the  month  of  November.  This 
statement  was  received  just  as  we  were 
going  to  press.  Mr.  Mercer,  who  as  far 
as  we  know  was  the  only  representative 
of  the  producing  interests  in  attendance 
at  the  conference  from  Kansas,  has  not 
returned  at  this  writing. 

Apparently  the  Food  Administration 
has  given  up  the  thirteen-to-one  plan 
which  was  proposed  last  fall,  as  un- 
workable under  existing  conditions.  The 
Food  Administration  plainly  admits  that 
it  is  unable  to  make  good  on  its  prom- 
ises, apparently  charging  it  to  lack  of 
authority  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn. 
The  proposition  agreed  to  by  the  pack- 
ers definitely  provides  for  prices  within 
rather  narrow  limits,  but  they  point  out 
that  in  case  of  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  producers,  such  as  causing 
abnormal  runs  of  hogs,  they  cannot  make 
good. 

We  hope  this  plan  will  be  more  satis- 
factory than  that  tried  for  the  month  of 
October.  When  our  Kansas  representa- 
tives return  we  will  endeavor  to  get 
more  light  on  the  proposition  as  it  was 
worked  out  at  this  Washington  confer- 
ence. 

&  te 

KANSAS  WINS  HONOR 

Seven  trophy  cups  were  won  by  Kan- 
sas at  the  International  Soils  Products 
Exposition.  For  the  state  display  as  a 
whole,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  tied  for 
first  place  and  two  cups  of  equal  value 
were  awarded.  Manitoba  was  given  the 
third  prizfe  and  Missouri  the  fourth. 
Kansas  also  won  first  for  its  display  of 
small  grains,  with  Manitoba  second. 
Second  prizes  were  won  by  Kansas  on 
corn,  fruit,  sorghums,  experiment  sta- 
tion display,  and  artistic  arrangement 
of  booths. 

The  Farm  Congress  and  International 
Soils  Products  Exposition  has  had  a 
rather  unique  experience.  During  the 
entire  eleven-day  period  set  for  holding 
the  exposition  and  the  meeting  of  the 
congress,  the  closing  order  on  account  of 
the  influenza  epidemic  was  in  force  in 
Kansas  City  and  the  doors  were  not  open 
to  the  public.  Large  collective  exhibits 
illustrative  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
resources  of  a  dozen  states  had  arrived 
and  most  of  them  had  been  placed  in 
position.  The  combined  exhibits  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  official 
British  war  exhibit,  and  many  other 
Special  exhibits,  as  well  as  entries  by 
more  than  five  thousand  individual  farm- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  were  on  hand.  The  doors  were 
never  officially  opened  and  very  few  peo- 
ple were  permitted  to  witness  the  dis- 
plays made.  The  Farm  Congress,  which 
was  scheduled  for  a  three-day  session  at 
which  some  of  the  big  men  of  the  coun- 
try were  to  speak,  was  also  prevented 
from  meeting.  Fully  five  thousand  del- 
egates and  members  were  expected,  but 
only  a  thousand  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  following  a  brief  session  just  before 
the  closing  order  went  into  effect  final 
adjournment  was  taken. 

At  the  united  request  of  all  the  ex- 
hibitors, the  Board  of  Governors  decided 
to  proceed  in  placing  the  awards  simply 
on  the  basis  of  ribbons  and  trophies. 
Kansas  made  a  most  enviable  record  in 
winning  the  seven  trophy  cups.  This  is 
a  record  by  far  the  highest  ever  made 
by  any  state.  Bruce  Wilson,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  who  prepared  the  ex- 
hibits, is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  showing  made. 

The  International  Farm  Congress, 
which  is  a  result  of  joining  the  Dry- 
Farming  Congress  and  the  Irrigation 
^Congress,  is  planning  to  carry  out  more 
aggressively  than  ever  the  work  of  these 
two  organizations  from  which  it  springs. 
It  has  placed  itself  squarely  behind  the 
problem  of  land  reclamation,  settlement, 
and  development  following  the  war. 
This  includes  not  only  irrigation  pro- 
jects and  the  development  of  dry-farm- 
ing areas,  but  swamp  lands,  overflow 


Your  Work  and  Mine 


THE  money  asked  for  in  the  big  seven-in-one  drive  to  begin  November  11  will 
go  to  provide  a  thousand  and  one  comforts  for  the  boys  in  camp  and  on  the 
firing  line.   Never  in  history  has  such  a  service  been  rendered  to  fighting  men 
as  is  being  performed  by  the  seven  organizations  for  which  the  money  is  asked. 

If  you  have  a  boy  in  the  service,  you  will  need  little  urging  to  give  all  you  can 
to  this  great  cause  which  means  so  much  to  the  men  in  the  uniform  of  our  country. 
The  possibility  of  peace  lessens  not  in  the  slightest  the  need  for  the  many  services 
rendered.  They  will  perhaps  need  the  strengthening  hand  of  these  great  organiza- 
tions even  more  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  demobilization  following  the 
peace  than  when  busily  engaged  on  the  firing  line. 

If  no  member  of  your  family  is  in  the  service,  you  are  spared  that  special 
solicitude  and  worry  which  only  a  mother  or  father  can  feel  for  a  boy  given  to  the 
great  cause,  and  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  a  liberal  contribution  to 
the  fund.  Somebody  else's  boy  is  standing  and  fighting  for  you  and  you  owe  a 
debt  which  no  money  contribution  can  pay. 

The  $170,500,000  asked  for  is  a  minimum  for  meeting  the  budget  of  these 
seven  organizations  for  the  next  nine  months.  There  should  by  all  means  be  a 
generous  over-subscription.  The  minimum  amounts  to  about  one  dollar  a  week 
for  each  soldier  for  the  nine  months'  period.  How  many  of  these  men  will  you 
finance  with  the  service  given  so  freely  by  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  secretaries 
and  other  workers  who  are  taking  cheer  and  comfort  and  every  possible  form  of 
helpfulness  to  these  boys  of  ours?  You 
will  be  called  upon  during  the  week  of 
November  11  to  18  for  a  contribution 
unless  you  beat  the  solicitor  to  it  and 
volunteer  your  subscription  before  he 
reaches  you. 


lands,  cut-over  timber  lands,  and  all 
other  waste  places.  Secretary  Franklin 
K.  Lane  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  called  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country  to  the  need  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  reclamation  and  settle- 
ment of  waste  lands  «nd  has  asked  the 
co-operation  of  the  Farm  Congress  or- 
ganization in  carrying  out  such  a  plan. 
The  International  Farm  Congress  main- 
tains general  offices  at  Kansas  City, 
jgg  |g| 

NEW  LIVE-STOCK  MEN 

«  Animal  husbandry  work  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  is  to  go  for- 
ward on  a  high  plane.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  college  and  station 
work.  Numerous  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  department 
during  the  past  year,  but  it  starts  the 
year's  work  with  an  exceptionally  able 
group  of  men  in  charge  of  the  various 
lines. 

Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  who  heads  the 
department,  is  so  well  known  in  the  state 
that  he  needs  little  introduction  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  readers.  He  is  a  native 
Kansan  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  for  eight 
years.  He  holds  three  degrees  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College — in  general 
science,  veterinary  medicine,  and  agricul- 
ture. He  will  devote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  beef  cattle  investi- 
gations in  addition  to  his  duties  as  head 
of  the  department. 

F.  W.  Bell,  associate  professor,  is  a 
new  man.  He  is  a  graduate  in  animal 
husbandry  of  Cornell  University  and 
studied  in  Ohio  State  University.  For 
six  years  he  was  associate  professor  in 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College.  Professor 
Bell  is  widely  known  as  a  skillful  judge 
of  live  stock  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  live-stock  conditions  throughout  the 
corn  belt  and  the  Southwest.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  horse  work  at  the 
college  and  will  act  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board  and 
also  have  charge  of  the  student  stock- 
judging  teams. 

E.  F.  Ferrin  is  another  new  man  with 
the  title  of  associate  professor,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Iowa  State  College  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  that  institu- 
tion for  the  past  seven  years.  '  Profes- 
sor Ferrin  is  a  splendid  judge  of  live 
stock,  is  an  instructor  of  unusual  abil- 
ity, and  has  written  many  practical  ar- 
ticles on  agricultural  subjects.  His  spe- 
cial work  will  be  with  the  hogs  at  the 
Kansas  college  and  station. 

Associate  Professor  B.  O.  Severson  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  holds  a  master's  degree  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  has 
spent  eight  years  with  the  Pennsylvania 
college   and  has  been   associated  with 


some  very  valuable  experimental  work 
in  live-stock  feeding,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  He 
has  also  made  a  special  study  of  the 
problem  of  breeding,  having  done  special 
work  along  this  line  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  past  year.  He  will 
have  charge  of  investigations  in  animal 
breeding  and  also  teach  this  subject  in 
the  college  course. 

A.  M.  Paterson.  assistant  professor, 
has  been  with  the  Kansas  college  several 
years  and  is  perhaps  best  known  over 
the  state  for  his  special  work  in  sheep 
breeding  and  feeding.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  sheep  for  Kansas,  feeling 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  of 
these  profitable  animals  on  the  farms 
of  the  state.  He  has  also  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  home  curing  of 
meats,  teaching  courses  in  killing,  cut- 
ting, and  the  curing  of  meats,  and  has 
been  striving  to  get  more  people  in  Kan- 
sas to  cure  their  own  meat.  Mr.  Pater- 
son was  reared  on  one  of  the  historic 
live-stock  farms  of  America  and  has  a 
Scotchman's  instinctive  love  for  live 
stock.  His  training  and  experience  make 
him  an  unusually  valuable  man.  He 
received  his  college  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College. 

J.  W.  Crumbaker  is  assistant  farm 
manager  and  superintendent  of  live  stock 
in  the  department.  He  is  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Kansas  college  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  breeding  and 
marketing  live  stock.  G.  C.  Ware,  who 
graduated  in  1918,  is  an  assistant  in  the 
department.  As  a  student  he  displayed 
exceptional  ability.  He  is  assisting  in 
the  swine  and  cattle  experimental  work. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION 

Two  important  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  Kansas  are  to  be  voted 
on  next  Tuesday.  As  a  rule  voters  pay 
too  little  attention  to  propo-ed  amend- 
ments and  come  to  the  polls  without 
sufficient  knowledge  about  them  to  vote 
intelligently.  Considerable  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  two  amendments  re- 
ferred to  and  voters  should  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently  when  they  come  to  the 
polls.  They  are  printed  in  full  on  page 
eight  of  this  issue. 

The  first  has  to. do  with  protecting 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  state  by 
making  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  vote 
until  fully  naturalized  as  a  citizen.  The 
other  proposes  to  put  our  state  educa- 
tional institutions  upon  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  of  support.  As  now  main- 
tained, each  legislature  must  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  these 
institutions,  and  as  funds  cannot  be 
voted  for  a  greater  period  than  two 
years,  the  institutions  come  to  the  end 
of  each  two-year  period  with  absolutely 


nothing  to  be  sure  of  in  planning  for 
the  work  of  succeeding  years. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  first  amendment.  It  should 
pass  overwhelmingly.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  plan  to  make 
more  permanent  levies  for  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  it  certainly  seems 
more  businesslike  to  give  these  institu- 
tions something  more  definite  to  depend 
on  in  planning  their  work.  Senator 
Thompson  comments  as  follows  on  these 
two  amendments: 

"T  can  think  of  no  better  thing  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  could  do  than  to 
preserve  the  usefulness  and  sacredness  of 
the  ballot  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizenry,  provided  by  the  first  amend- 
ment; and,  in  securing  in  a  scientific 
manner  the  permanent  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  state  educational  in- 
stitutions and  holding  the  money  raised 
for  education  sacred  for  such  purpose  as 
provided  by  the  second  amendment." 

Senator  Curtis  says:  "The  proposed 
change  to  provide  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  state  educational  insti- 
tutions is  a  wise  one  and  I  hope  it  may 
receive  the  support  of  the  voters  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  educational  institutions  are  a 
great  success  and  have  done  and  are 
doing  splendid  work  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  an  ample  maintenance 
fund. 

"It  is  only  fair  and  right  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  that  the  franchise  should 
be  withheld  from  those  who  have  not 
taken  out  their  final  citizenship  papers. 
No  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote  un- 
til he  or  she  can  become  a  full  fledged 
American  citizen. 

"I  hope  they  both  may  be  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote." 

W.  C.  Lansdon  says:  "I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  two  amendments  to 
the  state  constitution  and  shall  use  all 
my  influence  to  secure  favorable  action 
on  them." 

Governor  Capper  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  "Kansas  voters  are  alive  to 
their  duty,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  nec- 
essary to  do  more  than  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  suffrage  amendment.  .  .  . 

"I  look  upon  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
second  amendment  as  the  most  practical 
way  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of 
your  state  schools.  For  years  the  heads 
of  these  institutions  have  had  laid  upon 
them  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  coming 
down  to  Topeka  during  every  session  of 
the  legislature  and  begging  support  for 
their  schools.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  I 
believe  the  permanent  income  plan  will 
solve  the  problem  and  I  am  glad  to  en- 
dorse it." 

We  would  urge  every  voter  to  consider 
these  amendments  carefully  and  duly 
record  his  vote  next  Tuesday. 

to 

DRAFT  BOARD  ADVISERS 

The  agricultural  advisers  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist 
district  .draft  boards  are  not  members 
of  these  boards,  but  they  should  be  most 
helpful  in  connection  with  furnishing  the 
boards  full  information  on  farm  labor 
requirements  not  only  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts but  of  the  whole  country. 

W.  J.  Tod,  Maple  Hill,  Kansas,  is  ag- 
ricultural adviser  to  District  Board  No. 
1,  which  has  its  headquarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Smith  Building.  To- 
peka. W.  T.  Edwards.  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, is  the  agricultural  adviser  to  Dis- 
trict Board  No.  2.  having  headquarters 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Wichita.  These  men  are  both 
eminently  qualified  for  these  positions. 
They  can  make  independent  investiga- 
tions and  many  requests  for  deferred 
classification  on  the  grounds  of  agricul- 
tural employment  will  be  referred  to 
these  advisers. 
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Every  producer,  every  distributer  and 
every  consumer  is  individually  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  a  never-failing  flow 
of  the  best  quality  of  food  from  Amer- 
ica to  our  troops  in  France. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  EASTERN  KANSAS 

Profitable  to  Pump  Water  For  Standard  Farm  Crops 


N  additional  profit  of  $2,000  was 
made  this  year  by  each  of  two 
farmers  in  Washington  County 
who  supplied  water  to  their  crops 
t  the  critical  period  by  pumping.  The 
rop  irrigated  was  corn  in  each  case, 
'he  equipment  for  irrigation  on  one 
irni  cost  $1,000  and  on  the  other  $1,907. 
his  information  was  obtained  by  Edw. 
.  Johnson  of  the  Agricultural  College 
l  the  course  of  an  investigation  cover- 
lg  the  operations  of  fourteen  practical 
rigators  in  Washington,  Sedgwick, 
hawnee,  and  Cherokee  Counties.  The 
ridence  shows  that,  while  supplemental 
rigation  is  in  its  infancy  in  Eastern 
ansas,  it  has  great  possibilities.  The 
icts  as  gathered  were  presented  by  Dean 
jhnson  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
■rigation  Congress  in  Garden  City. 
There  has  been  much  interest  in  irri- 
ition  throughout  the  state  largely  as  a 
isult  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
rigation  in  Western  Kansas  and  in 
>me  Central  and  Eastern  counties  where 
ipplementary  irrigation  has  been  prac- 
ced  for  a  number  of  years.  Various 
ethods  of  irrigating  have  been  urged — 
indmill  irrigation,  the  construction  of 
ims  in  surface  streams,  and  irrigation- 
f  pumping. 

For  the  supplementary  irrigation  in 
astern  Kansas  irrigation  by  pumping 
•obably  is  the  only  method  that  will 
;  used.  Eainfall  in  this  section  varies 
om  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  inches, 
•  more,  but  often  is  unseasonable.  Wa- 
r  for  irrigation  is  plentiful  in  many 

the  valleys  and  can  be  secured  from 
e  rivers  or  streams  or  by  pumping  at 
ipths  of  eight  to  thirty-five  feet. 
Dean  Johnson  stated  in  the  course  of 
s  address  that  the  acreage  for  which 
ipplementary  irrigation  is  possible  is 
xy  large,  but  there  are  no  figures  on 
hich  accurate  estimates  can  be  based 

the  present  time.  The  fourteen  prac- 
2al  irrigators  in  Washington,  Shawnee, 
idgwick,  and  Cherokee  Counties  who 
ere  interviewed,  with  two  exceptions 
1  favored  supplementary  irrigation 
id  would  not  farm  without  it  where 
iw  located.  The  crops  irrigated  and 
commended  for  irrigation  by  these 
actical  men,  are  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes, 
iples,  and  truck  and  garden  crops  such 

melons,  cantaloupes,  sweet  potatoes, 
bbage,  and  tomatoes.  Two  of  the  ir- 
jators  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
rience  do  not  favor  irrigation  of  po- 
toes,  however,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
oduce  good  crops  anyway  and  often  af- 
r  irrigating  the  potato  crop  a  rain 
mes  and  there  is  too  much  water  for 
e  crop.  The  majority  favor  the  irri- 
tion  of  alfalfa  and  corn. 
Orchard  crops,  truck  crops,  and  garden 
ops  for  the  home  can  be  irrigated  to 
eat  advantage,  but  with  these  crops 
own  commercially,  particularly  the 
lick  and  garden  crops,  overproduction 
easily  possible,  especially  where  there 
e  no  large  cities  to  furnish  the  ready 
irket.  If  there  is  to  be  any  large  de- 
lopment  in  irrigation  in  Kansas  it 
list  be  with  standard  crops  such  as  al- 
lfa  and  corn  and  apple  orchards.  This 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  present  ex- 
rience  and  information. 
The  best  example  of  supplementary 
•igation  on  general  diversified  farms 

Central  and  Eastern  Kansas  is  found 

Washington  County,  around  Hanover, 
nere  at  least  five  farmers  practicing 
versified  farming  have  used  irrigation 
r  two  years,  four  years,  and  one  of 
em  for  twenty-three  years.  The  area 
■igated  by  these  farmers  varies  from 
u  acres  of  corn  on  one  farm,  to  forty- 
re  acres  on  another,  with  an  average 
•igated  area  of  twenty -seven  acres. 
1  five  irrigate  corn  primarily,  with  po- 
toes  as  a  side  line.  The  cost  of  the 
mts  on  these  farms  varies  from  $140 

$250  where  the  pump  alone  is  consid- 
ed,  up  to  $2,000  on  the  farms  where 
mps  and  engines  are  provided.  Where 
e  pump  alone  is  considered  usually 
ere  is  a  farm  tractor  or  stationary  en- 
ne  which  is  used  for  pumping. 
Near  Wichita,  also,  is  a  large  farm 
here  155  acres  of  alfalfa  and  corn  are 
-igated,  the  cost  of  the  plant  being 
lout  $3,300.  At  Belle  Plaine  is  a  large 
chard  of  200  acres  irrigated  by  a  plant 
at  cost  $5,000. 

The  cost  per  acre  of  irrigation,  as  giv- 
i  on  the  five  farms  in  Washington 
mnty,  ranges  from  $3.10  to  $0.87 
e  latter  figure  being  for  1918,  with  an 


average  of  $5.50  per  acre.  The  capacity 
of  the  plants  ranges  from  35  to  100 
acres.  Usually  only  one  irrigation  is 
given  during  the  year — sometime  in  July 
or  early  August,  as  the  season  demands. 
Some  give  two  irrigations.  Where  two 
irrigations  for  corn  are  given  the  amount 
of  water  applied  is  estimated  at  two  or 
three  inches  per  irrigation,  or  until  the 
"soil  is  soaked."  Several  state  that  six 
inches  of  water  were  applied  at  one  ir- 
rigation, and  one  reports  that  on  alfalfa 
he  uses  ten  to  fifteen  inches. 

The  increased  crop  due  to  irrigation 
is  variously  estimated.  On  the  general 
farm  where  corn  is  irrigated  the  increase 
is  given  as  20  to  65  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  in  1917,  and  25  to  50  bushels  of 
corn  and  75  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre 
in  1918.  The  increased  yield  of  irri- 
gated orchards  is  estimated  by  the  own- 
ers as  25  to  50  per  cent  in  both  quality 
and  quantity. 

One  of  the  Washington  County  men 
reports  a  profit  of  thirty-five  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  on  ten  acres,  and  another 
reports  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on 
twenty-five  to  thirty  acres.  The  last 
mentioned  irrigator  states  the  irrigation 
plant  means  the  difference  between  a 
half  crop  and  a  full  crop  one  year  with 
another. 

Two  potato  growers  in  the  Kansas 
Valley  east  of  Topeka  have  irrigation 
plants  installed  but  after  using  them  a 
little  while  they  discontinued  their  use, 
and  grew  their  crops  of  1917  and  1918 
without  irrigation.  In  1918  one  of  these 
potato  growers  raised  250  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes per  acre  without  irrigation. 

Near  Columbus,  Kan.,  two  irrigators 
use  the  "Skinner"  system  of  irrigation 
for  truck  crops,  one  irrigating  six  acres 
and  the  other  irrigating  two  and  one- 
half  acres.  The  original  cost  of  the 
plants  was  $1,200  in  the  one  case,  and 
$350  in  the  x>ther.  Both  these  men  used 
the  city  waier  from  Columbus,  the  cost 
of  the  water  being  fifteen  cents  per 
1,000  gallons.  Both  irrigators  estimate 
that  the  increase  in  production  due  to 


this  irrigation,  over  the  average  produc- 
tion without  irrigation,  is  50  to  75  per 
cent.  While  one  of  these  men  considers 
his  plant  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
the  other  says  he  would  not  do  truck 
farming  without  irrigation. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  irrigators 
interviewed  was  Schuyler  Jones  of  Wich- 
ita, who  irrigates  155  acres,  having  prac- 
ticed irrigation  since  1914.  He  has  a 
plant  which  cost  about  $3,300  and  is  ir- 
rigating out  of  four  wells.  He  estimates 
that  he  raises  one-third  to  one-half  more 
on  every  acre  as  a  result  of  irrigating. 
The  distance  to  water  is  twenty-one  feet 
and  his  wells  are  sixty-three  feet  deep. 
The  water  level  in  the  well  is  lowered 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  when  pumping 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute. 
Mr.  Jones  states:  "I  have  never  missed 
a  crop  of  alfalfa  or  corn  since  I  put  in 
my  irrigation  plant.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  for  irrigation;  if  I  had  forty  farms 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley  I  would  have 
forty  irrigation  plants." 

Most  of  the  irrigators  in  Kansas  com- 
plain about  the  shortage  of  labor,  this 
being  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  sup- 
plementary irrigation  during  the  war 
period.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  those  who  irrigate,  the  potato  growers 
excepted,  that  irrigation  will  pay  and 
will  pay  well  on  corn  and  alfalfa  and  on 
fruit  and  truck  crops  where  there  is  a 
good  market  for  these  crops. 

The  limiting  factors  now  in  irrigation 
development  are  material  and  labor. 
Much  development  in  irrigation  can  be 
expected  in  the  valley  lands  of  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  parts  of  the  state  after 
the  war  when  labor  and  materials  be- 
come more  plentiful.  This  development 
should  consist  largely  of  the  irrigation  of 
alfalfa,  corn  and  apple  orchards.  Or- 
chards can  be  overdone,  so  can  potatoes 
and  truck  crops.  Corn  and  alfalfa  sup- 
plement each  other  as  feeds,  however, 
and  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
irrigation  will  pay  on  these  crops  there 
is  no  doubt  that  as  the  population  in- 
creases and  the  call  for  land  becomes 


more  insistent  there  will  be  much  de- 
velopment of  irrigation  in  connection 
with  dairying  and  hog  farming  and  in 
the  feeding  sections  of  the  state.  " 


Winter  Stores  for  Bees 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  this 
year  in  making  certain  that  all  colonies 
of  bees  have  sufficient  stores  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  Sugar  is  very 
scarce,  with  no  prospect  of  there  being 
any  increase  in  the  amount  on  the  mar- 
ket. As  honey  can  be  substituted  for 
sugar  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  vi- 
tally necessary  that  every  step  be  taken 
to  insure  as  good  a  honey  crop  next  year 
as  possible.  If  bees  are  not  properly 
prepared  for  the  winter,  they  will  not 
live  through  to  do  their  part  in  gather- 
ing this  surplus  honey  which  is  so  much 
needed  today.  Ordinarily,  in  Kansas, 
there  is  enough  of  a  fall  flow  of  honey 
to  carry  the  bees  safely  through  the 
winter,  but  during  this  season,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  severe  drought 
in  the  summer,  and  then  an  early  frost 
this  fall,  the  nectar  supply  was  cut 
short,  and  the  bees  were  not  able  to 
store  enough  honey  to  carry  them 
through  until  next  year's  work  begins. 
In  many  cases,  even  where  sufficient 
honey  was  left  in  the  hives,  the  bee3 
have  consumed  the  greater  part  of  this, 
so  that  now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
beekeeper  may  think  his  bees  have  suf- 
ficient stores  for  wintering  they  may 
have  eaten  up  the  honey  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  really  deficient.  In 
order  to  successfully  pass  the  winter  and 
be  in  good  shape  next  spring,  bees  should 
have  at  least  thirty  pounds  of  stores 
per  colony.  If  the  bees  have  not  this 
required  amount,  then  they  should  be 
fed  sugar  enough  to  bring  the  amount 
of  stores  up  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  Food  Administration  has  author- 
ized the  beekeeper  to  secure  100  per  cent 
of  the  sugar  he  may  need.  The  applica- 
tion should  be  first  made  through  the 
local  food  administrator.  He  will  fur- 
nish blanks  marked  "A"  and  "B."  Dis- 
regard blank  "A"  on  the  sheet,  and  fill 
out  blank  "B."  Place  a  check  mark  op- 
posite the  words  "Feeding  Bees,"  or, 
"Honey  for  Feeding  Bees,"  which  de- 
scribe the  use  to  which  you  intend  to 
put  this  sugar.  The  blank  calls  for 
statements  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
have  used  sugar  during  the  year.  If  you 
have,  put  in  the  amount,  if  not.  disre- 
gard it.  When  the  blank  is  filled  out, 
it  should  be  taken  before  a  notary,  or 
some  official  who  can  administer  an 
oath.  After  it  has  been  sworn  to  and 
signed,  it  should  then  be  sent  to  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

If  any  beekeepers  have  not  yet  ex- 
tracted their  honey,  they  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  extract  too  closely.  They 
should  leave  an  abundance  of  honey  in 
the  hives  to  carry  the  bees  through  the 
winter.  In  no  case  should  a  beekeeper 
extract  honey  and  sell  it  because  it  is 
high  priced,  and  then  feed  sugar  because 
it  is  cheaper.  This  would  be  a  clear 
case  of  profiteering,  and  such  a  practice 
should  be  discouraged. 

J.  H.  Merrill,  State  Apiarist. 


It  is  impossible  to  over-produce  any 
line  of  essential  food. — U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 


The,  Finch  Hitteaf 


It  was  tightening  of  the  American,  belt  that  made  this 
liit  possible.  The  game  is-won  if  we  keep  it  up/ 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


THE  basic  soil  facts  in  our  state, 
as  shown  by  careful  experimental 
investigation,  are  that  many  soils 
are  becoming  very  deficient  in 
organic  matter  and  that  phosphorus  is 
the  element  of  plant  food  frequently 
low  in  quantity.  Some  soils  are  also 
found  to  be  acid  or  sour.  This  is  cor- 
rected by  the  application  of  ground 
limestone. 

The  soil  is  our  heritage  and  every  ef- 
fort should  be  given  to  maintaining  its 
fertility.  The  use  of  acid  phosphate,  or 
some  other  form  of  phosphatic  fertil- 
izer, and  the  returning  of  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil  through  the  medium  of 
home-grown  crops,  particularly  legumes, 
and  barnyard  manure,  will  result  in 
building  up  the  soil  and  thus  increasing 
crop  yields. 

Save  Fall  Pigs 

With  pork  selling  at  present  high 
prices,  the  loss  of  a  pig  or  two  is  quite 
an  item  in  reducing  the  net  return  from 
a  brood  sow  and  litter.  The  brood  sow 
with  only  three  or  four  pigs  is  an  expen- 
sive machine  in  these  days  of  high- 
priced  feed.  Such  a  sow  is  not  profitable 
even  under  ordinary  conditions.  No  ef- 
fort should  be  spared  to  make  every  sow 
work  at  full  capacity.  Oftentimes  the 
man  is  to  blame  for  the  small  litter. 

Be  sure  to  give  the  brood  sow  plenty 
of  exercise  while  she  is  carrying  her 
pigs.  Watch  for  signs  of  farrowing  and 
plan  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the 
sows  at  this  time.  A  single  pig  saved 
will  pay  for  the  time  so  spent.  If  the 
pigs  come  in  cold  weather  be  sure  they 
do  not  become  chilled  and  help  them  to 
find  the  teats  and  get  their  first  meal. 
Bed  sows  lightly  at  farrowing  time.  A 
guardrail  about  six  to  eight  inches  from 
the  floor  around  the  sides  of  the  far- 
rowing pen  will  save  many  pigs,  as  they 
can  slip  under  the  rail  when  the  sow 
lies  down  quickly.  If  possible  give  the 
sow  and  litter  the  run  of  some  wheat 
or  rye  pasture.  It  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  ration  and  will  make  the  pigs 
more  thrifty.  Keep  alfalfa  hay  where 
the  sow  and  litter  can  get  at  it  at  all 
times.  Alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  feed  for 
building  bone  and  tissue. 

Name  on  Mail  Box 

A  clean  roadside,  well-painted  farm 
buildings,  and  the  name  of  the  farm  and 
its  owner  plainly  printed  on  the  mail 
box  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  One  traveling  through  the  country. 
Having  the  name  on  the  box  or  on  a  neat 
board  is  a  good  means  of  advertising. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  farm  is 
devoted  to  pure-bred  live-stock  of  any 
kind  or  to  any  special  crop.  One  of  the 
agricultural  agents  of  Southern  Kansas, 
while  inspecting  seed  wheat  to  be  pur- 
chased for  farmers  of  the  county,  trav- 
eled through  a  community  near  Arkan- 
sas City  where  every  mail  box  in  the 
neighborhood  had  the  name  of  the  own- 
er painted  on  it  in  big,  black  letters. 
Such  a  practice  speaks  well  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Plow  Under  Vegetation 

"Make  fertilizer  on  your  own  farm," 
saya  H.  J.  Bower,  soil  specialist  at  the 
Agricultural  College.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  attracting  wide  attention  in 
eastern  Kansas.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  acreage  of  land  has 
been  cropped  continuously  for  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  without  any  attention 
being  given  to  methods  of  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  This  system  of  farming 
has  lowered  the  humus  content  about 
40  per  cent.  Humus  was  stored  by  na- 
ture with  a  long-time  process  of  green 
manuring.  This  has  furnished  mostN  of 
the  available  supply  of  plant  food  for 
the  crops.  Now  as  this  most  active  sup- 
ply of  available  plant  food  of  nature's 
has  been- depleted,  the  farmer's  recourse 
is  either  to  buy  the  expensive  plant 
foods,  or  utilize  those  that  heretofore 
have  gone  to  waste  on  most  Kansas 
•farms,  namely,  weeds,  corn  stalks,  wheat 
straw,  and  barnyard  manure. 

The  early  September  rains  have  pro- 
duced a  good  growth  of  weeds.  Each 
weed  as  it  decays  adds  humus  to  the 
soil.  This  is  one  of  nature's  ways  of 
adding  plant  food  and  .  keeping  up  soil 
fertility.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  if  on- 
ly given  a  chance  will  do  much  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  without 


which  a  soil  soon  becomes  unproductive. 

Too'  often  the  practice  is  to  burn  up 
such  vegetation.  If  we  would  avoid  de- 
pleting the  soil  fertility,  we  must  seize 
every  opportunity  to  work  organic  mat- 
ter of  various  kinds  into  the  soil.  Why 
not  utilize  the  rank  growth  of  weeds 
this  fall,  turning  it  under  before  winter 
sets  in  ?  If  the  growth  is  too  heavy  to 
turn  under,  drag  it  into  some  ditch 
where  it  will  catch  soil  and  eventually 
decay. 


United  Front  at  Home 

President  Wilson  asked  them  to  get 
together— the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
They  promptly  got  together,  decided 
what  each  should  have  and  do,  and  they 
are  going  to  work  together  as  never 
before  for  the  good  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  the  best  country  on  earth 
and  the  greatest  cause  that  ever  stirred 


the  souls  of  men.  Their  first  work  ia 
to  raise  money  with  which  to  'carry  on." 
This  is  to  be  done  in  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign  during  the  week  begin- 
ning November  11. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this 
plan  of  united  work.  All  of  us  know 
that  all  of  these  organizations  are  doing 
great  things — but  most  of  us  have  never 
contributed  to  all  of  them.  Now  we 
can  do  so  at  one  time,  and  our  contri- 
bution will  be  divided  among  them — the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  course  getting  the  most 
of  it,  almost  60  per  cent.  Or  if  we  pre- 
fer, we  may  still  contribute  to  any  one 
organization,  but  these  days  all  patriots 
look  good  to  us,  and  all  organizations 
working  for  "the  boys  over  there"  are 
worthy  of  support.  Not  merely  our 
money,  our  hearts  should  go  along  with 
our  cash. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  will  not  urge 
farmers  to  support  this  United  War 
Work  movement.  I  will  do  better  than 
that — urge  everybody  to  support  it, 
work  for  it  and  with  it  during  the  week 
of  November  11,  and  other  weeks.  Every 
good  American  will  want  to  do  his  share, 
and  if  he  is  a  real  good  American,  he'll 
find  some  way  to  do  it. — E.  S.  Bayard, 
editor  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


Save  the  Manure 

The  time  is  approaching  when  much  of 
the  stock  will  be  kept  in  barns  and 
sheds  more  or  less  of  the  time.  Prep- 
arations should  be  made  to  take  care  of 
all  manure  that  accumulates  during  the 
housing  season.    Too  often  manure  is 


pitched  out  of  the  barns  and  exposed  to 
the  winter  rains.  Where  manure  is 
leached  in  this  way  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  is  car- 
ried away  to  the  streams  and  lost  to 
the  farm.  When  the  manure  is  removed 
from  the  stalls  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
covered  shed  or  pit  and  packed  down  so 
as  to  prevent  leaching  and  fire-fanging, 
or  it  should  be  spread  upon  the  fields 
where  it  can  be  plowed  in  immediately 
or  applied  as  a  top  dressing  for  grasses. 


Overheard  in  the  Garden 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  gardener,  "I  have 
always  done  that  way.  I  burn  all  of 
this  rubbish  during  November  while  the 
weather  is  dry.  In  that  way  I  keep  the 
cabbage  worms,  cucumber  beetles,  and 
squash  bugs  from  wintering  in  my  gar- 
den. These  old  squash  vines  and  toma- 
to vines  harbor  many  insects.  The  cab- 
bage stumps  containing  the  lower  leaves 
furnish  ideal  winter  shelter.  Here  are 
some  chrysalids  of  the  cabbage  worms 
which  you  see  are  fastened  to  these  fall- 


en cabbage  leaves.  The  cabbage  butter- 
flies will  come  from  these  next  spring 
and  lay  eggs  to  produce  the  worms. 
These  tiny  black  objects  you  see  on  this 
cabbage  leaf  are  eggs  of  the  cabbage 
aphis.  Hatch?  Yes,  they  would  hatch 
next  spring  but — makes  a  fine  blaze, 
doesn't  it?" 


Clean  Threshing  Saves  Grain 

Cleaner  harvesting  and  threshing  in 
the  United  States  have  come  to  stay,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  from  threehermen, 
farmers  and  local  representatives  in 
grain  growing  states.  The  so-called 
"blanket  test"  has  shown  thousands  of 
grain  producers  how  to  determine  when 
a  threshing  machine  is  operating  prop- 
erly, and  has  been  especially  impressive. 
Other  methods  of  farm  conservation 
have  resulted  in  further  large  savings  of 
marketable  grain. 

Of  thirty-three  grain  states  where  ef- 
forts toward  cleaner  threshing  were  cen- 
tered, two-thirds  have  already  reported 
an  aggregate  saving  of  16,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  Many  of  the  other  states, 
although  not  prepared  to  make  esti- 
mates, reported  greatly  reduced  harvest 
losses.  In  addition  to  wheat,  at  which 
the  clean  threshing  campaign  was  es- 
pecially aimed,  there  have  been  corres- 
ponding savings  of  other  grains  which 
are  harvested  and  threshed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  wheat  and  usually  with 
the  same  machinery.  An  average  of  sev- 
eral thousand  tests  showed  that  raking 
shock  rows  saved  about  one  bushel  of 


grain  per  acre.  In  the  past  this  opera- 
tion has  been  an  infrequent  practice. 

Threshing  is  still  progressing  in  some 
of  the  northern  states,  and  final  returns 
are  expected  to  swell  the  savings  al- 
ready reported.  But  the  saving  of  16,- 
000,000  bushels  already  reported  rep- 
resents wheat  cargoes  of  30,000  bushels 
each  for  500  food  ships. 

To  complete  the  season's  work  in  a 
thorough  manner,  owners  of  threshing 
machines,  binders  and  all  grain  hand- 
ling equipment  are  now  asked  to  put 
them  in  readiness  for  next  season.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  ordering  repair  parts 
at  once.  Implement  factories  have  in- 
formed the  Food  Administration  of 
heavy  demands  for  raw  material,  short- 
age of  labor  in  their  plants,  and  press- 
ing war  contracts.  An  additional  ad- 
vantage in  ordering  repairs  and  extra 
machinery  parts  this  fall,  is  the  exact 
knowledge  of  what  is  needed.  Next 
spring,  some  of  the  repairs  needed  may 
be  overlooked,  with  consequent  danger 
of  mishap  and  delay  when  every  hour 
will  count  heavily. 

The  Seriousness  of  Sneezing 

Let  the  innocent  bystander  beware  of 
the  careless  or  ignorant  individual  who 
takes  no  precaution  to  cover  the  nose 
and  mouth  when  sneezing.  Such  care- 
lessness should  be  resented  as  you  would 
resent  the  dangerous  habit  of  spitting. 

When  you  sneeze,  a  spray  of  the  se- 
cretions from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  tract  and  the  throat  is 
thrown  into  the  air  for  quite  a  distance 
about  you.  This  spray  often  carries  the 
germs  of  disease.  From  certain  forms 
of  leprosy  and  tuberculosis  thousands  of 
germs  capable  of  producing  these  dis- 
eases are  breathed  by  those  who  are 
standing  within  the  zone  of  the  spray. 

Many  of  the  influenzas  or  so-called 
colds  are  communicated  from  one  per- 
son to  another  in  the  same  way.  Some 
apparently  healthy  people  have  disease- 
producing  organisms  that  are  sneezed 
out.  If  taken  into  the  respiratory  tract 
of  others  who  have  less  resistance  they 
will  cause  whatever  special  disease  the 
particular  inspired  germ  produces. — 
Pennsylvania  Health  Bulletin. 

Worth  Remembering 

Here  are  a  few  gems  from  "the  jewel 
casket"  of  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist: 

A  noble  life  leaves  its  fiber  in  the 
fabric  of  the  world. 

If  you  can't  be  a  sun,  don't  be  a  cloud, 
especially  a  thunder  cloud. 

Have  a  heart  that  never  hardens,  a 
temper  that  never  tires  and  a  touch  that 
never  hurts. 

Never  give  way  to  melancholy.  Every 
grief  has  twenty  shadows,  and  most  of 
the  shadows  are  of  our  own  making. 

In  a  few  simple  words  Christ  gave  the 
world  the  only  rule  to  live  by  —  The 
Golden  Rule. 

The  most  trivial  tasks  can  be  done  in 
a  noble,  gentle,  regal  spirit,  which  puts 
aside  all  petty  feeling  and  which  elevates 
all  things. 

Look  up  and  not  down,  look  forward 
and  not  back,  look  out  and  not  in,  and 
lend  a  hand. 

Do  not  whine.  Do  not  hypnotize  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  you  are  be- 
ing kept  down.  People  will  only  laugh 
at  you.  Only  one  thing  can  keep  you 
down  and  that  is  yourself. 

Our  Individual  Part 

Some  observers  think  that  the  most 
characteristic  thing  about  the  American 
soldiers  in  France,  something  which  as- 
tounds the  enemy  and  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  our  Allies,  is  the  capacity 
of  the  American  soldiers  to  do  individ- 
ual thinking  and  fighting.  The  German 
fights  successfully  only  in  mass  forma- 
tion, in  organized  bodies,  while  every 
American  soldier  has  an  initiative  and 
independence  of  action  which  gives  him 
remarkable  efficiency  in  open  fighting. 
They  are  not  senseless  cogs,  but  each  is 
an  individual  working  unit  in  a  great 
fighting  machine. 

Every  American  at  home  should  feel 
an  individual  responsibility  and  do  his 
or  her  individual  part  in  winning  the 
war.  There  is  not  an  American  citizen 
who  cannot  help  in  some  way,  and  our 
soldiers  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  fighting  deserve  the  fullest  support 
from  the  people  at  home. 


Just  Americans— All  Pull  Together 

By  Bruce  Barton. 

^HE  war  has  taught  the  people  many  lessons  they  needed  very  much 
to  learn.  It  has  made  possible  many  things  >  that  were  impossible, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  man  or'  woman  in  America  who  has  not  in 
some  degree  been  lifted  by  it  out  of  his  old  prejudices  to  a  higher, 
broader  plane  of  thought.  We  shall  see  the  truth  of  that  statement 
splendidly  demonstrated  the  week  of  November  11-18  when  seven  agencies 
engaged  in  war  work  for  eur  soldiers  and  sailors  are  to  unite  in  a  great 
campaign  for  funds  with  which  to  continue  their  ministry.  Of  these 
seven  agencies  two  are  Prodestant,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
one,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  embracing  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, is  Catholic;  the  Jews  are  represented  by  the  Jewish  Welfare 
League,  and  the  other  three,  the  American  Library  Association,  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  have  no  denomina- 
tional affiliation.  According  to  the  almost  general  conception  these  or- 
ganizations could  not  be  consolidated.  But  when  President  Wilson  sug- 
gested that  they  get  together  the  impossible  was  done  in  a  single  day. 
What  years  of  discussion  and  convention  had  failed  to  bring  about,  the 
larger  spirit,  which  the  war  has  engendered  was  achieved  without  an 
effort. 

The  sum  sought  by  the  seven  agencies  is  immense,  $170,500,000,  the 
largest  single  gift  ever  asked  of  any  people  at  one  time.  Yet  compared 
with  the  figures  to  which  the  war  has  accustomed  us,  it  is  small.  Mea- 
sured against  the  huge  total  which  we  shall  pay  to  keep  our  boys  under 
arms  next  year,  this  sum  which  is  to  provide  for  their  comfort  and  cheer, 
becomes  almost  insignificant.  It  is  less  than  ten  cents  a  day  for  each 
boy — less  than  the  average  man  spends  for  cigars. 

It  will  be  raised — not  grudgingly,  but  in  a  spirit  of  splendid  enthusi- 
asm. The  country  will  go  over  the  top  for  the  Big  Seven  as  it  has  gone 
over  the  top  for  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross. 
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BUTTER^ 
50  to  60  Cents 
A  POUND 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  get  your  new 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WITH  butter  prices  soaring  no  cream  producer  can  afford  to  go 
another  month  without  a  New  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  no  separator,  or  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  machine,  or  even  an  old  style  De  Laval. 

In  cold  weather  your  waste  of  butter-fat  is  relatively  greater,  either 
with  gravity  skimming  or  a  poor  separator;  and  at  present  prices  for 
cream  a  De  Laval  would  very  soon  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

Order  your  De  Lava]  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
If  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


Pay  Nothing  Down 

-Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Sizes 
Z  to  14 
H.P. 


Great  Offer  On  the 
Famous  Majestic  Engine 

We  will  send  the  Majestic  without  one  cent  in  advance.  Try  it  for  30 
days  free.  If  it  doesn't  prove  the  best  engine  of  its  rated  horse  power 
you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  60  days  after  Engine  arrives 
•nd  balance  in  60-day  equal  payments  thereafter.  This  gives  you  a  wholeyear  to  pay. 

We  take  all  the  risk  white  you  learn  how  the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over  and 
ever  and  is  the  strongest,  most  economical,  easiest  to  operate,  most  powerful  engine 
lor  its  rated  H.  P.  Runs  on  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water-cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper- 
cooled  Bystem.  Perfect  lubrication  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Oar  30  days  free 
triai  plan  proves  all  this  and  protects  you  fully. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Mail  pobt  card  and  get  this  book  today.   Tells  all 
about  the  Majestic  and  gives  you  expert  informa- 
tion on  how  to  get  best  and  cheapest  results  per 
horsepower.  Also  describes  hundreds  of  other 
bargains  in  farm  equipment  and  gives  full  details 
of  our  no-money-down,  30-day  free  trial,  year-to-pay 
plan.  The  book  is  free.  Send  only  a  postal  card 
and  get  your  copy  without  delay. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4025  La  Salie  St.,  Dept.  1396  Chicago 


"My  Majestic  BH. P. 
Engine  runs  better 
than  engines  costing 
more  for  same  H.  P." 

J.  HOENSHEL. 

Wisconsin. 

"My  Majestic  en- 
gine is  a  little  corker, 
ft  runs  28-inch  saw  for 
pole  wood  up  to  6-inch 
wood  in  fine  shape.'* 

3.  E.  HANNIBAL. 

New  York. 

"Best  and  most  dur- 
able engine  I  ever 
used.  Use  my  3  H.  P 
Majestic  on  large  fod- 
der cutter.  Saw  wood 
with  24-inch  saw  with 
ease.  More  satisfac- 
tory than  any  other 
4H.  P.  Engines." 
W.C.FITZSIMMONS. 
Pennsylvania. 

"My  little  Majestic 
runs  24-inch  saw,  cats 
wood  8  inches  thick 
and  never  logged 
once  in  zero  wea- 
ther." 

MRS.  WOODGATE, 
Michigan. 

"The  Majestic  fs  a 
dandy.  Cut  3500  feet 
of  pine  in  ten  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  It 
only  takes  6  gallons 
gas  per  day  on  this 
bard  work." 

C.  MORROW, 

Minnesota. 

"Received  Majestic 
O.  K.  Best  for  pump- 
ing water  I  ever  saw. " 

3.  CLEMMONS, 

Montana. 
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in  Enemy  Countries 


Canada  Commandeers  Butter 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from 
the  British  Ministry  of  Food  for  in- 
creased shipments  of  butter  from  Can- 
ada the  Canadian  Government  has  com- 
mandeered all  creamery  butter  made  in 
the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec  between 
September  30th  and  November  9th  in- 
clusive, and  put  Canadian  consumers  on 
an  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  creamery 
butter  per  person  per  month. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  have  been 


short  of  butter  for  many  months,  and 
although  an  Englishman's  allowance  is 
only  one-half  pound  of  butter  and  one 
pound  of  oleomargarine  a  month,  the 
government  finds  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain this  meagre  ration.  The  principle 
of  the  "common  table"  is  the  basis  of 
this  order  limiting  the  consumption  of 
creamery  butter  in  Canada.  If  tonnage 
permitted  greater  shipments  of  butter, 
Canada  would,  no  doubt,  limit  home 
consumption  still  further  in  order  to 
supplv  a  fairer  ration  for  the  English 
table. 


FARMER 

Farming 

IHROUGH  information  secured  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  it 

 |  is  now  possible  to  describe  with 

reasonable  accuracy  the  extent  to 
which  German  farmers,  and  those  in  oth- 
er enemy  countries,  are  maintaining  pro- 
duction and  their  attitude  toward  gov- 
ernment regulations. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  rigid 
official  supervision  which  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind  would  seem  intolerable.  For 
instance,  the  Bavarian  State  Office  has 
adopted  severe  measures  to  maintain  the 
milk  supply  even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
farmers'  churns  and  butter  casks  from 
them  to  prevent  butter-making  on  farms. 
As  a  result,  milk  deliveries  in  some  dis- 
tricts have  increased  tenfold  and  are  now 
practically  as  large  as  in  peace  times, 
though  of  course  at  the  expense  of  but- 
ter production. 

Naturally  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  friction,  but  considering 
the  great  number  of  food  regulations  "af- 
fecting producers,  of  which  this  instance 
is  typical,  opposition  has  been  surpris- 
ingly small. 

In  Hungary,  fat  and  eggs  are  very 
scarce,  but  in  midsummer  vegetables 
were  plentiful  and  were  in  the  markets 
in  large  quantities.  Peas  were  so  abun- 
dant that  instead  of  costing  twenty- four 
cents  a  pound,  the  maximum  price,  they 
were  sold  at  fifteen  cents.  The  exact 
condition  of  Hungary's  poultry  industry 
cannot  be  clearly  defined,  but  it  is 
known  that  exports  of  eggs  from  the 
country  were  stopped  bv  the  Food  Bu- 
reau in  order  that  it  might  not  be  said 
of  agrarian  Hungary  that  she  had  no 
eggs  in  June.  The  price  of  eggs  is  re- 
ported at  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents 
apiece  and  they  are  commonly  sold  in 
pairs  rather  than  by  the  dozen. 

Farmers  are  now  accustomed  to  the 
policy  (which  has  prevailed  in  most 
European  countries  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war)  of  government  requisition- 
ing. All  bread  grains  and  fodder  are 
taken  from  farmers  at  harvest  time, 
leaving  them  only  sufficient  amounts  for 
feeding  their  own  families  and  live- 
stock and  for  seed  purposes  in  the  year 
to  come. 

This  system  has  sometimes  resulted, 
as  for  instance  in  Russia,  in  peasants 
withholding  and  hiding  for  their  own  use 
large  quantities  of  their  produce.  But 
among  the  Central  Powers  the  farmers 
to  a  large  degree  have  come  forward 
willingly  and  have  given  up  the:r  pro- 
duce without  hesitation.  In  one  district 
in  Bulgaria,  following  an  extensive  cam- 
paign in  which  food  needs  were  pointed 
out,  as  much  as  440,000  pounds  of  wheat 
and  44,000  pounds  of  corn  were  received 
in  one  day  as  voluntary  contributions. 
The  population  as  a  whole  has  given  its 
surplus  stocks  willingly  and  the  requis- 
ition system  has  had  most  satisfactory 
results.  Requisitioning  thu3  amounts  to 
a  system  of  comprehensive  purchasing 
to  meet  government  needs,  rather  than 
an  indication  of  hoarding  or  resistance 
by  farmers  to  their  government. 

As  a  further  means  of  increasing  their 
agricultural  resources,  the  Central  Pow- 
ers have  stimulated  production  and  as- 
sisted farmers  in  various  ways.  The 
Agrarian  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  has  distributed  some 
hundred  truckloads  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  also  decided  to  open  in  Old  Bulgaria 
250  stud  farms.  To  expedite  the  1918 
harvest,  military  agriculturists  were  in- 
structed to  take  all  measures  necessary. 
The  system  of  labor  organization  includ- 
ed the  employment  of  the  able-bodied 
town  residents  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixty  who  were  not  engaged  on 
their  own  behalf. 

Farmers  are  believed  to  have  bene- 
fitted to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
systematic  though  drastic  government 
measures. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  let  us  hope, 
we  shall  never  be  subject  to  the  discip- 
line to  which  German  farmers  submit, 
for  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  democratic 
ideas.    But  we  should  realize  that : 

Farmers  in  the  enemy  countries  are 
supporting  their  governments. 

Certain  kinds  of  food  are  still  fairly 
abundant.  v 

The  Central  Powers  are  using  every 
possible  means  to  maintainn  agricultur- 
al production. 

Isolated  cases  of  food  shortage  are  not 
necessarily  typical  of  large  areas. 

Reports  that  farmers  are  slackening  in 


their  efforts  bear  the  earmarks  of  Ger- 
man propaganda. 

When  we  realize  that  the  peasants  in 
the  enemy  countries,  who  occupy  a  very 
lowly  place  as  compared  with  farmers 
of  this  country,  are  patient  under  very 
rigid  regulations  and  are  willing  to  give 
up  food  which  they  have  worked  hard  to 
produce  in  order  that  their  armies  may 
be  fed,  it  should  make  us  understand 
better  the  great  task  ahead  for  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  cannot  well  do  less 
than  these  peasants  in  the  enemy  coun- 
tries. With  our  vast  acreage  and  our 
greater  individual  enterprise,  man  for 
man,  we  must  overcome  the  Prussian 
system. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  points 
out  in  the  case  of  meat  that  if  every 
suitable  freezer  in  the  world  were  packed 
to  the  roof  that  supply  of  meat  would 
last  our  population  and  the  Allies  only 
a  few  days.  The  30.000  000  cases  of  con- 
densed milk  canned  last  year  in  this 
country  represent  only  about  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  country's  annu- 
al milk  supply.  Crops  that  are  growing 
and  the  meat  animals  that  are  develop- 
ing on  farms  and  all  food  supplies  con- 
stantly coming  to  market  are  the  dom- 
inant factors  in  the  food  situation  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies.  Our 
producing  areas  constitute  our  greatest 
reserves. 


Profitable  Butter  Fat 

The  essentials  in  producing  butter  fat 
profitably  are  enumerated  by  H.  H.  Kil- 
dee  of  Iowa  State  College  as  follows: 

Proper  shelter  in  a  warm,  light,  well 
ventilated  barn.  The  leeward  side  of  a 
barbed  wire  fence  is  an  expensive  shel- 
ter for  milk  cows. 

A  knowledge  of  the  herd  through  the 
use  of  milk  scales  and  the  Babcock  test. 

Corn  silage  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
as  patriotic,  profitable,  palatable  feeds. 

A  grain  ration  in  proportion  to  milk 
and  butterfat  produced. 

Full  calving  as  a  means  of  increasing 
production  as  well  as  a  price  at  a  time 
when  more  labor  is  available. 

A  bushel  of  grain  fed  before  calving 
rather  than  two  fed  afterward.  Prepare 
the  cows  for  the  milking  period. 

Water  of  moderate  temperature.  Ice 
water  is  not  conducive  to  greatest  milk 
production. 

A  milking  machine  in  case  of  labor 
shortage. 

Co-operation  with  the  neighbors  in  or- 
ganizing cow-testing  associations  and 
purchasing  feed  in  carload  lots. 

Food  Value  of  Skim  Milk 

Few  persons  realize  the  nutrient  value 
of  skim  milk.  The  following  figures  are 
suggestive : 

From  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  15 
pounds  of  cottage  cheese  may  be  made, 
with  a  protein  value  equal  to  22.5 
pounds  of  pork.  In  other  words,  a  quart 
of  skim  milk  makes  more  than  a  third 
of  a  pound  of  cottage  cheese.  When  a 
hundred  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  fed  to 
a  pig  the  skim  milk  is  converted  into 
about  4.8  pounds  of  dressed  pork,  when 
combined  with  other  feeds  to  the  best 
advantage.  For  every  hundred  pounds 
of  skim  milk  fed  to  pigs  instead  of  used 
for  human  food  in  the  form  of  cottage 
cheese,  there  is  a  food  loss  equivalent  to 
the  protein  in  17.7  pounds  of  meat. 
That  is  not  all;  after  the  manufacture 
of  cottage  cheese,  the  whey  remains  and 
is  available  for  stock  feed.  From  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  made  into  cottage 
cheese  there  is  a  residue  of  about  80 
pounds  of  whey,  which  is  regarded  as 
having  a  feeding  value  of  about  half 
that  of  skim  milk,  and  on  that  basis, 
when  properly  combined  with  other 
feeds,  will  produce  1.9  pounds  of  pork. 
So,  by  making  cottage  cheese  and  feed- 
ing the  whey  to  pigs,  the  human  food 
produced  from  100  pounds  of  skim  milk 
has  the  same  protein  value  as  24.4 
pounds  of  meat,  or  19.6  pounds  more 
than  when  all  the  skim  milk  is  fed  to 
pigs- 


The  price  of  sugar  in  Petrograd  during 
July,  1918,  ranged  from  $3.31  to  $3.58 
per  pound,  according  to  information  lnte- 
ly  secured  by  the  Food  Administration 
through  sources  considered  reliable.  Su- 
gar prices  were  approximately  three 
times  as  great  as  butter  prices. 


Safe  food  reserves  are  the  only  insur- 
ance against  food  disasters. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Farmers  Hold  Front  Trenches 


UR  farmers  were  prepared  and 
ready  for  action  when  the  U.  S. 
entered  the  war.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  held  the  front  line  trenches  in 
1917. 

By  producing  one  thousand  million 
bushels  more  food  crops  than  usual,  the 
American  farmer  kept  the  Allies  from 
famine  and  defeat,  and  thus  saved  civil- 
ization," said  Mr.  Vrooman  in  a  recent 
address  at  a  farmers'  meeting  in  Illi- 
nois. '"'This  fact  is  not  generally  real- 
ized, even  by  well-informed  city  people, 
for  the  simple  reason,  as  stated  by  Sec- 
retary Houston,  that  'farmers  are  not 
spectacular  performers.  They  do  not 
furnish  sensations  and  headlines.  They 
work  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from 
early  morning  until  e>usk,  but  they  do 
not  work  in  the  limelight.' 

"I  sometimes  wonder  what  percentage 
of  our  urban  population  realize  that 
America's  greatest  contribution  to  the 
allied  cause,  during  our  first  year  of 
war,  was  not  men,  nor  munitions,  nor 
even  money,  but  the  part  of  our  gigantic 
emergency  feed  crop  we  were  able  to  ship 
abroad.  It  may  sound  strange  to  those 
who  have  not  taken  pains  to  look  into 
the  matter,  but  the  truth  is,  if  this  na- 
tion had  been  able  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  military  preparedness  as  thoroughly 
as  it  had  those  for  agriculture,  it  would 
have  been  able  to  mobilize  its  fighting 
men  and  its  industrial  resources  more 
rapidly  and  would  have  been  able 
promptly  after  entering  the  war  to  have 
furnished  millions  rather  than  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  thoroughly  equipped  men 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Allies. 

"Three  Federal  departments  were  in 
position  quickly  to  mobilize  for  war — 
the  Navy  department,  the  Treasury  de- 
partment, and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  was  because  these  were 
the  three  departments  for  which  Con- 
gress had  enacted  the  most  effective 
'preparedness'  legislation  before  the  war. 

"I  would  not  think  of  intimating  that 
the  farmer  is  any  more  patriotic  than  the 
City  dweller,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  recent  events  have  demonstrated 
that  the  farmer  is  as  patriotic  as  the 
best,  and  that  when  the  storm  broke  he 
was  better  prepared  for  actual  war  work 
than  was  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

"In  truth,  the  day  after  war  was  de- 
clared, when  as  yet  we  had  only  200, 
000  soldiers,  and  while  the  Navy  was 
still  on  a  peace  basis,  6,000,000  farmers 
and  their  families  were  mobilized  in  the 
fields  and  furrows  of  America,  where 
they  have  been  fighting  from  dawn  until 
dark  every  working  day  since. 

"Our  billion  bushel  increase  in  food 
crops  was  brought  about  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  when  war  was  declared  many 
of  the  crops  already  had  been  planted, 
and  all  of  them  had  been  decided  upon 
and  prepared  for.  Moreover,  this  gran- 
diose harvest  was  not  due  to  Tihusually 
favorable  weather  conditions.  The  wheat 
crop,  owing  to  droughts  in  the  wheat 
belt,  wheat  diseases,  and  the  largest  per- 
centage of  loss  by  winter  killing  ever 
recorded,  was  almost  a  failure;  while 
the  corn  crop  was  nearly  undone  by  a 
late  spring,  an  excessively  moist  and  al- 
most sunless  summer,  and  early  frosts 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  corn  belt. 

"Our  phenomenal  food  crop  last  year 
was  due  primarily  to  the  patriotism, 
sweat,  and  'pep'  of  the  American  farm- 
er, who  from  April  until  November  had 
the  undying  honor  of  constituting  Amer- 
ica's first  line  of  defense,  of  occupying 
the  front  line  trenches  of  America's 
slowly  forming  battle  line. 

"Nor  was  this  brilliant  quasimilitary 
achievement  gained  without  a  casualty 
list.  It  is  true  that  no  farmers  risked 
or  lost  life  or  limb  in.  this  victorious 
food  drive,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them,  by  increasing  their  acreage  and 
extending  their  crop  beyond  the  danger 
point,  risked  bankruptcy,  and  thousands 
of  them,  owing  to  droughts,  early  frosts, 
and  other  adverse  conditions,  'went 
broke.'  But  like  the  patched-up  wound- 
ed at  the  front,  these  unconquerable 
'hayseed  patriots'  today  are  all  practi- 
cally back  on  the  food  firing  line,  per- 
haps heavily  mortgaged,  or  working  as 
hired  men,  but  each  and  all  doing  their 
utmost  to  produce  the  food  which  is  to 
keep  the  armies  of  civilization  strong 
for  battle,  as  they  fight  their  way  to 
victory  and  peace  by  way  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin. 

"This  year's  American  food  crops,  es- 
pecially wheat,  are  larger  than  last 
year's  by  a  comfortable  percentage.  All 
varieties  of  live  stock,  likewise,  have 
greatly  increased  in  numbers.  In  spite 
of  heavy  exportations    of  horses  and 


mules,  the  number  remaining  in  this 
country  increased  by  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion; milk  cows  increased  390,000,  while 
other  cattle  increased  nearly  2,000,000 
Sheep  increased  1,300,000  and  swine  in- 
creased 4,000,000. 

"For  the  incomparable  showing  made 
by  American  agriculture  the  farmer  him- 
self by  all  means  deserves  first  credit. 
But  in  all  his  efforts  he  has  been  con- 
stantly stimulated,  aided,  and  abetted 
by  the  President,  the  Congress^  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  the 
state  departments  of  agriculture  of  the 
various  states,  the  various  farm  organiz- 
ations throughout  the  country,  and  an 
active,  intelligent,  and  highly  patriotic 
agricultural  press." 


Milling  Regulations 

The  license  regulations  affecting  mill- 
ers of  mixed  flours  were  revised  late  in 
September.  The  present  rules  are  de- 
signed to  fully  safeguard  the  handling 
of  wheat  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
producer  until  it  is  ready  for  export  or 
home  distribution.  The  following  regu- 
lations, which  are  now  included  in  the 
system  of  control,  will  be  of  interest  to 
wheat  growers : 

The  storage  space  in  all  warehouses,  ele- 


vators and  other  plants  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  wheat  or  its  products  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  when 
the  use  of  such  space  is  deemed  necessary 
for  Governmental  purposes. 

Wheat  millers  must  not  use  more  than 
264  pounds  of  58-pounds-per-bushel  or  heav- 
ier clean  wheat  in  making  196  pounds  (one 
barrel)  of  flour.  This  results  in  a  milling 
extraction  of  about  74  per  cent. 

Wheat  must  not  be  used  for  feeding,  nor 
may  wheat  or  wheat  flour  be  used  in  manu- 
facturing or  mixing  feed  unless  it  is  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  Such  unfit  wheat 
may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent 
for  poultry  or  pigeon  feed.  Wheat  which  Is 
unfit  for  human  consumption  and  also  unfit 
for  poultry  and  pigeon  feed  may  be  used 
for  other  feeding  purposes. 

The  use  or  sale  of  wheat  flour  for  other 
purposes  than  human  consumption  is  pro- 
hibited, except  with  the  written  permission 
of  the  Food  Administration. 

Wheat  millers  must  not  subject  wheat  to 
any  treatment  that  will  result  in  waste  of 
wheat  from  which  flour  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption can  be  made. 

Wheat  flour,  mixed  flour  and  feed  must 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  advance  over  tho 
cost  of  wheat  and  packages.  So-called 
"fair  price  schedules,"  which  must  be  con- 
spicuously displayed,  are  the  basis  for  de- 
termining what   charges  are  reasonable. 

Wheat  mill  feeds  must  not  be  mixed  with 
other  feeding  stuffs  in  any  greater  per- 
centage than  in  1917. 

The  wheat  mi.ler  who  receives  wheat 
from  farmers'  wagons  and  grinds  such 
wheat  on  a  toll  or  exchange  basis  shall  not 
charge  more  than  35  cents  per  bushel  for 
each  sixty  pounds  of  cleaned  wheat.  This 
must  be  paid  in  cash,  but  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  farmer  selling  some  portion 
of  his  wheat  at  an  agreed  price  and  using 
the  purchase  price  to  cancel  the  charge  per 
bushel  made  for  milling.  The  miller  is  also 
required  to  return  to  the  farmer  flour  and 
feed  in  accordance  with  a  specified  schedule. 

To  provide  uniformity  in  flour  and  wheat- 
feed  contracts,  the  Food  Administration  re- 
quires that  a  prescribed  form  must  be  used. 
All  transactions  are  subject  to  investigation 
by  authorized  Food  Administration  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mill  feeds  may  be  sold  for  certain  feed- 


ing purposes  only.  The  permissible  uses  ara 
specified  in  the  pledge  of  honor  which  pur- 
chasers of  such  feeds  are  required  to  sign. 
The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  insure  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  -wheat 
feeds  and  to  prevent  their  careless  use. 

Mills  are  required  to  distribute  their  mill 
feeds  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1917,  except 
in  the  drouth  areas  of  Montana,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

The  foregoing  special  license  regula- 
tions are  in  addition  to  the  general  mill- 
ing regulations  promulgated  early  in 
May  of  this  year.  The  penalty  for  vio- 
lations may  be  revocation  of  license,  fin* 
or  imprisonment,  or  it  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  these  consequences.  In  ac- 
quainting American  farmers  with  the  de- 
velopments in  milling  control  outlined, 
the  Food  Administration  believes  that 
producers  will  have  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  methods  used  to  prevent  speculat- 
ing and  profiteering  in  wheat  and  its 
by-products. 

South  Africa  Conserves  Wheat 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  war  on  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  may  be  seen 
in  efforts  to  safeguard  the  wheat  supply 
of  South  Africa.  According  to  the 
Wheat  Conservation  Act,  recently  en- 
acted, standard  flour  is  to  contain  not 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry, 
and  83  per  cent  of  standard  flour  is  to 
be  mixed  with  17  per  cent  of  meal,  bar- 
ley, rye  or  other  regulation  substitute. 

This  South  Africa  ratio  is  noticeably 
similar  to  the  80-20  plan  of  wheat  con- 
servation now  in  force  here  in  America 
and  in  the  Allied  countries. 


Here  steel  posts  rotted  in  6  years.  Brac- 
ed with  wood  posts.  L-B  Creosoted  Yel- 
low Pine  Posts  resist  decay ;  last  50  year3. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  and  stock  raisers  know 

41       •  i         c  r  .  ~.  Look  for  taia  Trade 

the  value  of  permanent  farm  construction.   They  re-      Mark,  your  goaraa- 
alize  the  money-saving  value  of  creosoted  fence  posts,      tee  of  quality  on  all 
barn  poles  and  other  decay-proof  improvements.  Many  ^""'p'^*1' 
have  tried  to  use  creosote  in  open  tanks,  clipping  and  " 
brushing.    Such  methods  are  merely  makeshifts,  because  the  farmer  can  sel- 
dom obtain  a  high  quality  creosote  and  as  his  purchases  are  in  small  quantity, 
the  cost  is  relatively  high     The  open  tank  treatment  means  a  considerable 
loss  of  creosote  by  evaporation. 

Lon£-Bell 

Creosoted  "fellow  Pine  Products 

All  L-B  Creosoted  "Yellow  Pine  Posts  and  other  farm  construction  are 
treated  full  length  by  the  Long-Bell  hydraulic-pressure- vacuum  process.  The 
creosote  is  forced  into  the  wood  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Fence  posts  treated 
in  this  manner  are  decay-proof,  fire-proof  and  will  last  for  50  years.  Your 
lumber  dealer  can  supply  you  with  L-B  Creosoted  Yellow  Pihe  Posts  and  other 
L-B  products.  Every  farm  owner  should  have  a  copy  of  our  Free  Book. 
"The  Post  Everlasting"  which  tells  ell  about  decay-proof  fence  posts,  and 
other  farm  construction.    'Write,  6r  use  coupon  below. 
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ood 

—Standard" 

fixtures — should 
be  in  every  home 
•which  has  running 
water.  The  family  should 
have  the  luxury  and  comfort 
of  these  modern  conveniences  in 
Bath,  Kitchen  and  Laundry. 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

If  you  have  running  water  or  eqpect 
to  build  or  remodel,  with  a  water  sup- 
ply, consult  your  contracting  plumber. 
Ask  about  "Standard"  fixtures.  They 
represent  highest  quality;  are  the 
product  of  lonfc  manufacturing  ex- 
perience and  offer  a  wide 
ety  of  styles.  Look  for 
the  "Standard"  Green 
and  Gold  Label. 
See  that  it  is  on 
the  plumbing  fix- 
tures you  buy.  It  is 
an  assurance  of  sat- 
isfactory service. 

Write  for  book,"5tandBt*<f 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for 
Home." 

Standard  Sanitary 

Mft.  Co. 
Dept.  2il 

Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


\aise  Guinea  Pigs 

'or  us.  We  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
n<J  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
housands.  Biff  money  and  easy  and  inex- 
lensive  to  raise.  Write  us  for  particulars. 
OB.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


EN  ATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  18. 

A  proposition  to  amend  section  1  of  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas 

elative  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 

tate  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 

lected  to  each  house    thereof  concurring 

herein : 

Section  1.  The  following  proposition  to 
imend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  KaB- 
as  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
lectors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or 
ejection:  That  section  1  of  article  5  of 
he  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas  be 
.mended  'to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
tates  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
pwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas 
ix  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and 
n  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
iffers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  pre- 
eding  such  election — shaj.1  be  deemed  a 
lualified  elector. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
nitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
-neral  election  in  the  year  1918  for  their 
pproval  or  rejection.  The  amendment 
tereby  proposed  shall  be  designated  on  the 
lallot  by  the  following  title:  "The  suffrage 
.mendment  to  the  constitution,"  and  shall 
le  voted  for  or  against  as*  provided  by  law 
nder  such  title. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
ffect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
mblication  in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  8,  1917. 

Approved  March  12,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
rue  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
urrent  Resolution  No.  18,  now  on  file  in 
Inv  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  J.  H.  CR  AN  SHAW, 
*oute  5,  Rosedale,  Wyandotte  County,  Kan- 
as,  on  October  3,  1918.  one  red  steer,  weight 
bout  1,000  pounds.  Branded  on  left  side. 
3oth  ears  trimmed.  William  Beggs,  County 
:ierk. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  G.  A.  HANEY,  OF  BUR- 
ingame  Township,  Osage  County.  Kansas, 
ibout  August  25,  1918.  one  red  yearling- 
iteer.  No  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at 
135.     Also   one   red    two-year-old    steer,  no 

larks  or   brands,   appraised  at   $55.  Wm. 

[ayson.  J.  P. 


Hog  Price  Plans  for  November 


OG  prices  for  November  are  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  $17.50  minimum 
for  packers'  droves  and  the  Food 
Administration  hopes  that  the 
average  will  be  $18.  Packers'  droves  are 
to  include  "throw-outs,"  which  are  de- 
fined as  pigs  under  130  pounds,  stags, 
boars,  thin  sows  and  "skips."  No  hogs 
are  to  sell  at  less  than  $16.50.  The  text 
of  the  announcement  follows: 

"The  conference  between  the  live  stock 
subcommittee  of  the  agricultural  advis- 
ory board,  including  special  members 
representing  the  swine  industry  and  of 
the  Food  Administration,  held  on  Octo- 
ber 23-25,  has,  after  consideration  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  pork  and  hog 
market,  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: The  entire  marketing  situation 
has  so  changed  since  the  September  joint 
conference  as  to  necessitate  an  entire 
alteration  in  the  plans  of  price  stabil- 
ization. The  current  peace  talk  has 
alarmed  the  holders  of  corn,  and  there 
has  been  a  price  decline  of  from  25  cents 
to  40  cents  a  bushel.  The  fact  that  the 
accumulations  of  low-priced  corn  in  the 
Argentine  and  South  Africa  would,  upon 
the  advent  of  peace,  and  liberated  ship- 
ping, become  available  to  the  European 
market,  has  created  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  corn  holders. 
This  decline  has  spread  fear  among  swine 
growers  that  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  hogs  would  naturally  follow. 
Moreover,  the  lower  range  of  corn  prices 
would,  if  incorporated  in  a  thirteen-to- 
one  ratio,  obviously  result  in  a  contin- 
uously falling  price  for  live  hogs. 

"In  view  of  these  changed  conditions 
many  swine  producers  anticipated  lower 
prices  and  as  a  result  rushed  their  hogs 
to  market  in  large  numbers,  and  this 
oversight  has  added  to  and  aggravated 
the  decline.  The  information  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
the  supply  of  hogs  has  increased  about 
8  per  cent,  while  the  highest  unofficial 
estimate  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent  in- 
creased production  over  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  hogs  dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks  in  the  seven 
great  markets  has  been  27  per  cent  more 
than  last  year,  during  the  corresponding 
period,  demonstrating  the  unusually 
hep,vy  marketing  of  the  available  sup- 
ply. In  the  face  of  the  excessive  re- 
ceipts some  packers  have  not  maintained 
the  price  agreed  upon  last  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  packers 
have  paid  over  the  price  offered  td^them 
in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  the  agreed 
price.  The  result  in  any  event  has  been 
a  failure  to  maintain  the  October  price 
basis  determined  upon  at  the  September 
conference  and  undertaken  by  the 
packers. 

"Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
break  in  prices  during  the  month  has 
been  the  influenza  epidemic;  it  has 
sharply  curtailed  consumption  of  pork 
products  and  temporarily  decreased  the 
labor  staff  of  the  packers  about  25  per 
cent. 

"The  exports  for  October  are  130  mil- 
lion pounds  of  pork  products  as  com- 
pared with  about  fifty-two  million 
pounds  in  October  a  year  ago,  and  the 
export  orders  placable  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  November  amount  to 
170  million  pounds  contrasted  with  the 
lesser  exports  of  ninety-eight  million  for 
November,  1917.  The  increased  de- 
mands of  the  Allies  are  continuing  and 
are  in  themselves  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  the  large  production  which  the  Food 
Administration  asked.  The  increase  in 
export  demands  appears  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  increase  in  hog 
production  but  unfavorable  market  con- 
ditions existing  in  October  afford  no  fair 
index  of  the  aggregate  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  must  be  evident  that  the  enor- 
mous shortage  in  fats  in  the  Central 
Empires  and  neutral  countries  would 
immediately  upon  peace  result  in  addi- 
tional demands  for  pork  products  which, 
on  top  of  the  heavy  shipment  to  the 
Allies,  would  tend  materially  to  increase 
the  American  exports,  inasmuch  as  no 
considerable  reservoir  of  supplies  exists 
outside  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  present  prospective 
supplies  would  be  inadequate  to  meet 
this  world  demand  with  the  return  to 
peace.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  inter- 
pret this  fact,  it  appears  that  there 
should  be  even  a  stronger  demand  for 
pork  products  after  the  war,  and  there- 
fore, any  alarm  of  hog  producers  as  to 
the  effect  of  peace  is  unwarranted  by 
the  outlook. 

"In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  it 


is  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  that 
attempts  to  hold  the  price  of  hogs  to 
the  price  of  corn  may  work  out  to  the 
disadvantage  of  pork  producers.  It  is 
the  conclusion  that  any  interpretation 
of  the  formula  should  be  a  broad-gauged 
policy  applied  over  a  long  period.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  in 
substitution  of  the  previous  plans  of 
stabilization  the  live  stock  subcommit- 
tee of  the  agricultural  advisory  board, 
together  with  the  specially  invited  swine 
representatives,  should  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Food  Administration  to 
join  with  the  Administration  and  the 
packers  in  determining  the  prices  at 
which  controlled  export  orders  are  to  be 
placed.  This  will  be  regularly  done. 
The  influence  of  these  orders  will  be 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
mon object,  namely,  the  stabilization  of 
the  price  of  live  hogs  so  as  to  secure  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  fair  returns  to  the 
producer  and  the  insurance  of  an  ade- 
quate future  supply.  These  foreign 
orders  are  placed  upon  the  basis  of  cost 
of  hogs  to  the  packers.  As  the  result 
of  long  negotiations  between  this  body 
and  the  packers'  committee,  represent- 
ing the  forty-five  to  fifty  packers  par- 
ticipating in  foreign  orders  together  with 
the  Allied  buyers,  all  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Food  Administration,  the 
following  plan  has  been  proposed  by  the 
packers : 

"In  view  of  the  undertakings  on  the  part 
of  the  Food  Administration  with  regard  to 
the  co-ordinated  purchase  of  pork  products, 
covered  in  the  attached,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  packers  participating  in  the  orders  will 
undertake  not  to  purchase  hogs  for  less  than 
the  following  agreed  minimums  for  the 
month  of  November,  that  is  a  dally  mini- 
mum of  $17.50  per  hundred  pounds  on  aver- 
age of  packers'  droves  including  throw-outs 
to  be  defined  as  pigs  under  130  pounds, 
stags,  boars,  thin  sows  and  skips.  Further, 
that  hogs  of  any  kind  shall  not  he  bought, 
except  throw-outs,  at  less  than  $16.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  average  of  packers' 
droves  to  be  construed  as  the  average  of 
the  total  sales  in  the  market  of  all  hogs 
for  a  given  day.  All  the  above  to  be  based 
on  Chicago.  We  agree  that  a  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  check  the  daily  operations  In  the 
various  markets  with  a  view  to  supervision 
and  demonstration  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  above.  The  ability  of  the  packers  to 
carry  out  this  arrangement  will  depend  on 
there  being  a  normal  marketing  of  hogs 
based  upon  the  proportionate  increase  over 
the  receipts  of  last  year.  The  increase  in 
production  appears  to  be  a  maximum  of 
about  15  per  cent  and  we  can  handle  such 
an  increase.  If  the  producers  of  hogs 
should,  as  they  have  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
prematurely  market  hogs  at  such  increas- 
ing numbers  over  the  above,  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  packers  to  main- 
tain these  minimums,  and  therefore  we 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  producer 
himself  to  maintain  these  results.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  capacity  of 
the  packing  houses  to  handle  a  similar 
overflood  of  hogs  and  to  find  a  market  for 
the  output.  The  packers  are  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  producers  in  maintain- 
ing a  stabilization  of  price  and  to  see  that 
producers  receive  a  fair  price  for  their 
products. 

"The  plan  embodied  above  was 
adopted  by  the  Food  Administration  and 
it  has  appointed  a  committee  compris- 
ing Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
packers'  committee;  Everett  Brown, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change; Major  Roy,  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  Louis  D.  Hall,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  to  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  the  execution  of  the  plan  in 
the  various  markets.  Commission  men 
are  asked  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  embodied  in  the  packers'  agree- 
ment. It  must  be  evident  that  offers  by 
commission  men  to  sell  hogs  below  the 
minimum  established  above  is  not  fair, 
either  to  the  producer  or  the  partici- 
pating packers.  Mr.  Brown  has  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  commission  men 
in  the  United  States  that  they  will  loy- 
ally support  the  plan. 

'"'It  is  believed  by  the  conference  that 
this  new  plan  based  as  it  is  upon  a  pos- 
itive minimum  basis  will  bring  better 
results  to  the  producer  than  average 
prices  for  the  months.  It  does  not  limit 
top  prices  and  should  narrow  the  mar- 
gins necessary  to  country  business  in  a 
more  variable  market.  It  is  believed 
that  the  plan  should  work  out  close  to 
an  $18  average.  Swine  producers  of  the 
country  will  contribute  to  their  own  in- 
terest by  not  flooding  the  market,  for 
it  must  be  evident  that  if  an  excessive 
over-percentage  of  hogs  is  marketed  in 
any  one  month,  price  stabilization  and 
control  cannot  succeed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  producers  themselves  can  contribute 
materially  to  the  efforts  of  the  confer- 
ence if  they  will  do  their  marketing  in 
as  normal  a  way  as  possible.  The  whole 
situation  as  existing  at  present  demands 
a  frank  and  explicit  assurance  from  the 
conferees  represented,  namely,  that  every 
possible  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain 
a   live   hog   price   commensurate  with 


ttONORBtCT 

WORK  SHOES 

A9k  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


(Twill  Cloth) 

Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls 
both  wear  garments  of 

IRONCLAD  KHAKI 

the  patriotic  economy  cloth. 
It's  fast  color — can't  fade  and 
wears  like  leather. 
Be  sure  the  Ironclad  "army" 
label  and  Guarantee  Bond  are 
sewed  in  every  khaki  work 
shirt,  pants  and  overalls  you 
buy. 

Garments  on  sale  by  dealers— everywhere. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  Ironclad  Khaki 
Cloth  and  Miss  Ironclad  Khaki  Cloth  to 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Mfrs.  of  Cloth  Only 
128  Market  Place,         BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
No.  15. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  following  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  state  for  their  rejection  or 
approval: 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  may  levy  a  per- 
manent tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
state  educational  institutions  and  apportion 
among  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the 
several  institutions,  which  levy,  apportion- 
ment and  appropriation  shall  continue  until 
changed  by  statute.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  such  further  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  needs 
of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  This  proposition  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  of  this  state  at  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1918.  The  amendment  hereby 
proposed  shall  be  known  on  the  official  bal- 
lot by  the  title  "Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  a  permanent  income 
for  the  state  educational  institutions,"  and 
the  vote  for  and  against  such  amendment 
shall  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  statute  book. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  28,  1917. 

Passed  the  House  March  7,  1917. 

Approved  March  10,  1917. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  15,  now  on  file  In 
my  office.  J.  T.  BOTKIN, 

(Seal)  Secretary  of  State. 

swine  production  costs  and  reasonable 
selling  values,  in  execution  of  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Food  Administration 
to  use  every  agency  in  its  control  to 
secure  justice  to  the  farmer. 

"The  stabilization  methods  adopted 
for  November  represent  the  best  efforts 
of  the  conference,  concurred  in  by  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  live  stock 
sub-committee  of  the  agricultural  ad- 
visory board,  together  with  speeiar  swine 
members,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
packers,  to  improve  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory situation  which  has  unfor- 
tunately resulted  because  of  the  injec- 
tion of  uncontrollable  factors.  We  ask 
the  producer  to  co-operate  with  us  in  a 
most  difficult  task." 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Interesting  War  Items 


no  wonder  that  our  wonderful  fellows 
are  going  through  the  'boche'  lines  about 
every  time  they  make  any  kind  of  an 
effort.  We  are  surely  proud  of  them 
over  here  and  suppose  that  you  are  the 
same  at  home.'' 


A  Minneapolis  boy  writing  home  after 
his  arrival  in  France  is  quoted  by  the 
Messenger  as  saying  that  while  on  board 
ship  he  had  six  meals  a  day,  three  down 
and  three  up. 

How  a  Gas  Mask  Feels 

This  is  the  way  an  American  soldier 
describes  a  gas  mask  in  familiar  terms 
to  his  family  at  home : 

'"If  you  want  to  know  how  a  gas  mask 
feels,  just  take  a  garden  hose  and  shove 
it  into  your  mouth,  put  a  clothespin  on 
your  nose,  and  then  tie  a  rag  around 
your  head  and  over  your  face  real  tight 
and  hang  the  working  part  of  the  carpet 
sweeper,  minus  the  handle,  around  your 
neck,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  how 
it  works." 


Collecting  Insurance 

If  an  enlisted  man  dies,  his  relatives 
who  are  entitled  to  compensation,  in- 
surance, or  burial  expenses,  either  or  all, 
that  the  enlisted  men  may  have  taken 
under  the  war-risk  insurance  law,  should 
promptly  notify  the  Bureau  of  War- 
Risk  Insurance,  as  follows: 

Pvt.  John  Howard  Smith,  deceased,  April  12, 
1918.  Serial  No.  85634,  formerly  of  Co.  I, 
125th  Infantry,  American  Expeditionary 
Force. 

Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  Attention  of 
Compensation  and  Insurance  Claims 
Section,  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  or  about  April  12,  1918, 
my  son,  the  above-named  enlisted  man,  died 
in  the  service.  He  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brown  Smith,  and  two  children, 
John  Howard  Smith,  Jr.,  ten  years  old,  and 
Elizabeth  Smith,  five  years  old.  Their  ad- 
dress is  84  Buchanan  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

His  father,  Joseph  Walter  Smith,  and  my- 
self live  on  R.  F.  D.  2  from  McPherson. 
Kansas.  We  were  both  dependent  upon  him 
for  support  to  the  extent  of  $10  per  week 
jointly  for  the  last  three  years.  He  also 
leaves  one  brother  and  two  sisters,  as 
follows: 

Henry  Smith,  1430  Pierre  Street,  Manhat- 

Kate  Higgins  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Marys- 
ville,  Kansas. 

Jane  Smith  Porter  (Mrs.  William  Town- 
send  Porter),  625  Taylor  Street,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

There  are  no  other  members  of  his  own 
Immediate  family. 

Will    you    please    furnish    the  necessary 
forms  upon  which  to  file  claims  for  com- 
pensation,  insurance,   and   burial  expenses? 
Very  truly  yours, 

MARY  HUNTER  SMITH 
(Mrs.  Joseph  Walter  Smith),  Box  25,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
ine  giving  of  information  concerning 
members  of  the  family  other  than  the 
widow,  child,  dependent  mother,  or  de- 
pendent father  does  not  mean  that  these 
other  persons  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion. Information  concerning  these  other 
persons  is  included  merely  because  they 
may  be  beneficiaries  of  any  insurance 
out. 


The  Army  "Y" 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  army  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  furnishes  to  the  soldiers  are: 

Stationery,  pens,  ink,  blotters  and 
dssks  for  use  in  writing  home. 

Magazines,  newspapers  and  library 
books. 

Testaments  and  other  religious  matter. 
Educational  classes  in  English,  French, 
etc. 

Lectures. 

Musical  entertainments,  readings,  etc. 

Athletics  in  and  out  of  the  building. 

Phonograph  and  records. 

Religious  meetings,  interviews,  and 
Bible  classes. 

Long  distance  and  local  camp  tele- 
phone service. 

Postage  stamps. 

Money  orders. 

Delivery  and  phone  calls  from  rela- 
tives to  boys  in  the  barracks. 
Wrapping  paper  and  twine. 
Shipping  tags. 
Weighing  up  parcels  post. 
Motion  pictures. 


Pickles  for  Soldiers 

The  men  of  the  army,  in  camps,  can- 
tonments, and  in  the  overseas  forces,  are 
apparently  fond  of  pickles.  The  War 
Department  announces  that  there  is  a 
shortage  in  the  sizes  of  pickles  specified 
by  the  army  specifications.  For  the 
230,000  gallons  required  for  overseas,  the 
subsistence  division  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  has  received  bids  on  less  than 
100,000  gallons.  This  situation  will  be 
relieved  by  the  use  of  larger  pickles  un- 
til after  the  new  crop  is  in. 

The  subsistence  division  is  now  study- 
ing the  advisability  of  using  vinegar 
made  from  watermelons.  It  is  found 
that  there  is  a  large  wastage  of  the 


watermelons  grown  in  the  South,  and  the 
vinegar  manufactured  from  them  is  a 
splendid  product.  The  cost  of  producing 
this  vinegar  is  less  than  that  of  cider 
vinegar. 

Boys  Feel  It  a  Privilege 

"While  I  cannot  write  you  any  very 
exciting  news,  yet  we  are  furnishing 
news  galore  to  the  papers,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  to  see  the  optimistic 
spirit  manifest  among  all  the  people 
here,"  writes  Frank  Neff,  formerly  a 
Hutchinson  pastor,  now  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  in  France. 

"The  boys,  as  a  rule,  seem  eager  to 
get  into  the  line,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
great  privilege,  even  if  they  should  fail 
to  come  out  alive. 

"With  that  kind  of  a  spirit  there  is 


A  Change  of  Heart 

Dr.  G.  F.  Abrahams  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  changes  that  are 
brought  about  by  the  American  melting 
pot.  Forty-eight  years  ago  Doctor  Abra- 
hams, as  a  German  soldier  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  helped  to  take  Alsace- 
Lorraine  away  from  France.  Now  Doc- 
tor Abrahams'  son,  Louie  Abrahams,  is 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  French  to 
take  it  back.  And  Doctor  Abrahams 
hopes  they  will  do  it. — Downs  Times. 

A  Trying  Ordeal 

In  a  delightfully  frank  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  South  Kansas  Tribune, 
First  Lieutenant  Guy  S.  Williams,  who 
commanded  a  machine  gun  company  in 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  in  conse- 


quence is  "laid  up  for  a  time"  in  a  base 
hospital  in  France,  "but  in  no  serious 
condition  I  assure  you,"  writes: 

"1  might  as  well  admit  that  this  dope 
about  a  heroic  young  Lute  climbing  over 
the  top  with  all  the  gay-souled,  light- 
hearted  serenity  of  a  medieval  knight 
scaling  a  ladder  of  love  to  kiss  the 
neatly  manicured  finger  tips  of  his  lady, 
and  cantering  over  to  meet  Fritz,  sing- 
ing or  whistling  as  he  gallops,  was  all 
wrong  in  my  case.  I  was  about  as  chee 
ful  in  those  strenuous  days  as  a  on' 
armed  pianist  or  a  blind  man  at  a  bu. 
lesque.  But  somehow  we  all  live  througu 
even  the  most  trying  ordeals,  don't  we? 
And  the  Hun  is  falling  back  toward  the 
land  of  suds  and  inlaid  pretzels,  instead 
of  leaping  and  bounding  joyously,  like  a 
cleansed  leper,  toward  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  Horrid  things!  They  have  a  lot 
of  nerve  to  want  Paris!  Where  do  they 
think  we  go  on  permission?" 

Lieutenant  Williams  does  not  seem  to 
have  permanently  lost  his  "gay-souled, 
light-hearted  serenity." 


How  the  packers  have  helped 
to  develop  good  stockyards 

— and  how  this  has  benefited  you  as  a  producer 


WHOSE  job  is  it  to  provide 
and  maintain  stockyards,  or 
markets,  for  the  open  buying  and 
selling  of  cattle? 

Who  shall  see  that  these  mar- 
kets have  good  pens  where  your 
stock  can  be  properly  watered,  fed 
and  taken  care  of  until  sold? 

Stockyards,  in  early  days,  were 
not  efficiently  managed,  and  were 
not  financially  attractive  to  inves- 
tors, except  in  the  largest  markets. 

As  the  packers  built  their  big- 
capacity  plants  at  the  various  live- 
stock centers,  they  naturally 
became  interested  in  helping  to 
develop  adequate  stockyards  facil- 
ities, where  stock  raisers  could 
ship  their  animals. 

The  present  high  efficiency  of 
most  of  the  principal  stockyards  is 
due  largely  to  the  time,  the  effort, 
and  the  money  the  packers  have 
put  into  them. 


All  stockyards,  including  those  in 
which  packers  are  interested,  are 
conducted  as  public  market  places 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

They  are  open  to  all  —  to  pro- 
ducer, commission  man,  dealer, 
speculator,  the  packer's  buyer  — 
and  with  exactly  the  same  rights 
to  each. 

Packer-ownership  gives  no  spe- 
cial advantages  to  the  packer  and 
no  control  over  live-stock  prices. 

These  spot-cash  markets  have 
been  a  factor  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  live-stock  industry. 

If  stockyards  efficiency  can  be 
increased  by  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation,  all  well  and 
good.  Swift  &  Company  is  con- 
tent to  stand  on  its  record  of  hav- 
ing helped  the  live-stock  industry 
by  the  part  it  has  played  in  devel- 
oping these  market  places. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 


BOOK 

FREE 

Don't  lose  a  day  of  this  season's  trap- 
ping or  limit  your  catch  by  lack  of 
equipment.  Highest  prices  ever  this 
year.  Hundreds  of  former  trappers  gone 
to,  war  while  the  demand  for  furs  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world's  history. 

BUY  YdnrTrapsFroiti 


INTERKATIONALJjr  FUR   EXCHANGE  i 


Get  the  best  of  everything  at  lowest 
prices  anywhere.  The  book  shows  you 
traps,  smokers,  trap  guns,  baits,  stretch- 
ers, all  the  items  of  the  greatest  Trap- 
per's Supply  Department  in  America.  We 
stocked  heavily  to  anticipate  the  increase 
In  steel  products  and  give  you  advantage. 

Book  also  gives  complete  information 
on  trapping  all  animals;  shows  fur-bear- 
ers in  natural  colors;  instructs  about 
handlingf urstoget  every  cent  for  them. 
Book  is  free.  Mail  coupon  now — today. 

48  Years  in  the 
Fur  Business 

Taylor  has  dealt  with  the  country's 
trappers  for  48  years  on  the  basis  of 
honest,  conscientious  grading,  highest 
prices,  prompt  cash  returns  and  com- 
plete mutual  satisfaction.  Deal  where 
you  can  know  every  advantage  is  yours. 
Choose  from  these  great 

BARGAINS 

IN  SUPPLIES 

Taylor  Smoke  Torpedo 

For  smoking  animals 
out  of  dens.  Employs 
the  only  correct 
principle.  Torpedo 
is  pushed  to  back  of 
den  on  flexible  wire 
cable,  thus  forcing 
animals  forward  and 
oat— instead  of  suf- 
focating them  in  den 
as  when  smoke  is  forced  in  through  entrance 
with  ordinary  smoker.  Uses  smoke  cartridge 
which  lights  instantly.  No  trouble— no  fuss. 
Weight  only  1  pound — easy  to  carry.  Outfit 
complete  comprises  the  torpedo,  10  feet  flex- 
ible cable  and  12  smoke  cartridges.  Price 
complete  postpaid    $2.00 

Waterproof  Match  Box 

fflljiaeji  Absolutely  water  and  moisture 
*f  lf=^Y  p-""*  Always  easy  to  open.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Heavily  nickeled  to  prevent  rust- 
ing. Convenient  size.  A  dry  match  when 
you  want  it— sure.  Price,  postpaid  25c 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

International  Fur  Exahango 

176  Fur  Exchange  Bldg. 


F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

International  Fur  Exchange 

176  Fur  Exchange  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  Send  Me  Your  FREE  Book  of  Traps 
Showing  American  Fur  Bearing 
Animals  in  Color 


Nam*  . 


R.F.D.  
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Government  Pays  for  Cattle 
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[HE  Federal  Government  is  to  pay 
part  of  the  value  of  the  animals 
|  slaughtered  as  the  result  of  test- 
ing for  tuberculosis  in  establish- 
ing accredited  herds.  This  will  greatly 
encourage  prevention  and  control  work. 
The  1919  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
just  passed  by  Congress  contains  an 
item  making  provision  for  the  work  of 
eradicating  tuberculosis  among  cattle 
and  swine.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  funds  provided  is  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  difference  between  the 
appraised  value  of  the  cattle  and  the 
salvage  value  of  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, providing  that  the  state,  county, 
or  municipality  in  which  the  cattle  are 
kept  is  co-operating  in  the  tuberculosis 
work  and  pays  at  least  an  equal  amount 
to  the  owner.  The  bill  provides  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  Federal  Government 
pay  more  to  the  owner  than  is  paid  by 
the  state,  county  or  municipality,  and 
no  payment  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  be  more  than  $25  for  any  grade  an- 
imal or  more  than  $50  for  any-  pure- 
bred animal.  In  order  to  obtain  pay- 
ment, it  is  also  necessary  for  the  owner 
to  comply  with  all  quarantine  regula- 
tions. 

This  provision  should  remove  much  of 
the  opposition  among  cattle  owners  that 
has  hindered  tuberculosis  eradication 
work.  Through  it  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  state,  county  or  municipal 
governments  and  the  owners  of  cattle 
will  share  in  the  loss  resulting  from 
slaughtering  infected  animals  for  the 
protection  of  other  animals  not  infected. 

Another  important  development  ex- 
pected to  hasten  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion was  the  unanimous  adoption  by 
breeders  and  live-stock  sanitarians  of 
national  reputation  of  regulations  for 
accrediting  pure-bred  herds  of  cattle. 
This  action,  taken  last  December,  marked 
the  co-ordination  of  efforts  of  individu- 
als and  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments for  the  suppression  of  tubercu- 
losis in  pure-bred  animals. 

On  July  1,  the  Department  issued  its 
first  list  of  herds  officially  accredited  as 
free  from  tuberculosis.  The  herds  num- 
bered on  that  date  approximately  210. 
The  list  also  named  herds  that  had 
passed  one  successful  test.  They  must 
pass  another  annual  test  successfully  be- 
fore being  placed  on  the  accredited  list. 

The  annual  loss  from  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  and  hogs  is  reckoned  at 
$40,000,000  in  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  campaign  to  eradicate  the  di- 
sease is  of  comparatively  recent  begin- 
ning. It  has  been  divided  into  three 
well-defined  projects.  The  first  project 
is  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from 
individual  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle;  the 
second  is  the  eradication  of  cattle  tu- 
berculosis from  circumscribed  areas;  the 
third  is  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
among  swine. 

It  is  estimated  by  officials  in  close 
touch  with  available  records  that  15  per 
cent  of  pure-bred  cattle  in  this  country 
are  affected  with  tuberculosis.  In  grade 
cattle  and  swine  the  percentage  of  in- 
fection is  gradually  increasing,  as  shown 
by  post  mortem  records  in  establish- 
ments where  meat  inspection  is  main- 
tained. Infected  animals  are  not  only 
dangerous  to  other  animals  but  may 
transmit  the  disease  to  mankind  through 
milk  and  flesh. 


Percherons  to  Great  Britain 

Few  breeds  of  live-stock  have  been 
honored  by  exportations  to  Europe. 
Breeding  stock  has  all  moved  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  are  but  few  cases  on  rec- 
ord where  Europeans  have  bought  breed- 
ing stock  in  America.  Such  shipments 
have  heretofore  been  small. 

Percheron  breeders  in  America  should 
therefore  be  particularly  gratified  over 
the  recent  sale  and  shipment  of  twenty- 
six  Percheron  fillies  and  one  stallion  to 
Great  Britain.  These  are  already  on  the 
way  overseas.  They  were  purchased  by 
Hon.  Alexander  Parker,  who  spent  some 
time  in  America  as  a  purchasing  officer 
in  the  British  Remount  Service.  While 
here  he  visited  Geo.  Lane's  Bar-U  ranch 
twice,  and  the  present  exportation  grew 
out  of  his  favorable  impressions  of  the 
Percherons  seen  there,  and  the  admitted 
superiority  of  the  breed  in  war  service. 
British  officers  galore  have  testified  that 
no  horses  have  given  such  outstanding 
service  with  respect  to  endurance,  docil- 
ity and  activity  as  have  the  grade  Per- 
cherons from  America.  The  founding  of 
a  number  of  Percheron  breeding  estab- 


lishments in  Great  Britain  has  occurred 
in  the  last  year. 

Many  Percherons  have  been  bought  in 
France  for  this  purpose.  Now  we  have 
purchases  in  America,  Additional  ship- 
ments are  sure  to  follow  and  our  Amer- 
ican Percheron  breeders  will  undoubted- 
ly exert  themselves  to  build  up  a  favor- 
able export  trade  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Do  Not  Breed  Ewe  Lambs 

The  beginner  with  sheep  will  prob- 
ably be  tempted  to  breed  the  ^we  lambs 
this  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  serious  mis- 
takes of  sheep  husbandry  to  breed  the 
young  ewes  before  they  are  fully  ma- 
tured. The  lamb  makes  its  best  growth 
during  the  first  twelve  months  of  its 
life.  If  it  is  bred  under  one  year  of  age 
its  growth  ir  retarded  and  dwarfing  will 
of  necessity  follow.  Frank  Kl;inheinz, 
probably  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
sheep  in  the  United  States,:  says: 

"The  practice  of  breeding ;  ewe  lambs, 
even  if  well  developed,  leads  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  flock.  The  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  checked,  constitution  is  less- 
ened, weight  of  fleece  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  percentage  of  lambs  raised  from 
ewe  lambs  is  generally  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  older  ewes.  Na- 
ture has  not  as  yet  provided  the  lamb 
with  the  necessary  qualities  to  become 
a  mother  at  this  early  age.  No  intelli- 
gent sheep  raiser,  no  matter  if  he  owns 
a  large  or  small  flock,  will  breed  ewe 
lambs,  knowing  that  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous flock  of  strong  constitution  can  only 
be  established  by  breeding  the  lambs 
the  second  fall  and  not  the  first.  In 
order  to  have  sheep  raisers  successful 
and  elevate  sheep  husbandry  to  a  higher 
level,  the  breeding  of  ewe  lambs  should 
be  discouraged  wherever  possible.  I 
have  seen  many  flocks  that  were  once 
big,  strong,  robust  sheep  i  but  which 
were  later  degenerated  by  breeding  ewe 
lambs." 


Heifers  Better  Than  Mothers 

The  second  cross  three-year-old  heif- 
ers by  pure-bred  bulls  shown  at 
the  Sni-a-Bar  Farm  demonstration 
are  worth  from  $25  to  $35  more 
than  heifers  of  the  type  of  the 
original  cows.  The  original  cows 
were  purchased  by  W.  R.  Nelson  on  the 
Kansas  City  market.  They  were  good- 
sized  cows,  showing  evidence  of  beef  an- 
cestry and  were  good  milkers.  A  rep- 
resentative group  of  these  cows  were 
shown  at  the  meeting  on  the  farm  last 
month.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  starting  this 
demonstration,  had  in  mind  proving  that 
five  successive  crosses  of  pure  blood 
would  eliminate  practically  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  inferior  ancestry. 

Twelve  coming  three -year -old  heifers 
with  calves  at  their  sides  were  shown  at 
the  farm  meeting  to  represent  the  sec- 
ond cross  by  the  pure  bred  bulls.  Al- 
though these  heifers  were  scarce  three 
years  old  and  had  suckled  calves,  they 
were  almost  as  big  as  their  mothers  and 
had  two  years  yet  to  grow.  They  were 
closer  to  the  ground  than  their  mothers, 
had  broad  backs,  more  refined  heads, 
and  were  decidedly  superior  to  either 
heifers  or  steers  of  the  first  cross.  While 
one  cross  of  good  blood  is  good,  two  or 
more  crosses  work  that  much  more  im- 
provement with  each  cross.  This  fact 
was  most  forcefully  •  demonstrated  at 
the  Sni-a-Bar  Farm  meeting. 


Reducing  Horse  Expense 

The  maintenance  of  unnecessary  hors- 
es on  the  farm  is  a  costly  practice  at  any 
time.  It  is  doubly  so  now,  because  of 
the  high  prices  of  feeds.  On  the  average 
farm,  horses  and  mules  work  an  average 
of  less  than  five  hours  a  day  through- 
out the  year.  Any  other  income  they 
can  ereate  will  reduce  the  cost  of  oper- 
ations. There  are  two  main  methods 
of-  inci  easing  the  revenue  from  horses 
and  mules,  says  E.  A.  Trowbridge  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  First, 
brood  mares  raising  colts  besides  doing 
farm  work.  If  the  mares  are  of  the 
right  kind  they  are  a  valuable  asset. 
Second,  much  farm  work  can  be  done 
with  young  horses  and  mules  that  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
are  most  valuable.  Such  animals  as 
these  can  well  be  used  for  farm  work. 

Horses,  other  than  brood  mares  which 
are  producing  colts,  and  horses  and  mules 
which  are  not  increasing  in  value,  should 
be  considered  seriously  as  property  for 


PLAY  SAFE 

Vou  cannot  bo  SURE 
you  are  getting  high- 
est prices  until  you  re- 
ceive the  latest  Price  List 
from  HILL  BROS.  FUR 
CO.— "The  Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  In 
America." 

WE  CHARGE 
NO  COMMISSION 

Write  for  our  Price  List  TODAY— it  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  Bhipping  to  this 
old  reliable  house  where  you  are  assured  correct 
grading,  highest  prices,  prompt  returns— not  one 
cent  deducted  for  commission  or  handling. 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  Trap- 
pers' Guide,  Game  Laws,  Supply 
Catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
$300.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
only.  All  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write  today— postal  card  will  do. 


FREE 


HIM- BROS 


348  Hill  Bldg. 


FUR  CO* 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 


THIS 

BOOK 

WILL 
HELP 
YOU 

To  Trap  and  Hunt,  I 
with  profit.  It  shows  I 
when  and  •where  to  trap,  and  how 
to  prepare  skins,  to  make  the 
most  money  from  them.     The  Boys  and  1 
Older  Men  at  Home  Will  Have  Control  I 
This  Year.  There  is  Big  Money  to  be  made,  f 
There  is  a  great  shortage  ot  skins.  Prices 
will  be  very  high.    The  War  has  shut  off 
foreign  shipments.    Our  house  Is  situated  j 
to  pay  you  all  your  skins  are  worth.   We  i 
"will  grade  them  honestly,  and  give  you  a  I 
|  Square  Deal.    We  have  standing  orders  that  | 
we  cannot  nil.  Send  name  and  address,  for  the 
Book.    Hides  wanted,  write  for  Price  List. 
LINCOLN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.,' °?2Q  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


sale.  It  is  possible  to  overstock  a  farm 
with  horses.  The  equipment  should  be 
studied  carefully  to  see  that  this  is  not  . 
done.  By  no  means,  however,  should 
farm  horse  stock  be  so  depleted  as  to 
cripple  farming  operations.  Good,  strong 
horses  and  mules  are  essential  for  max- 
imum production. 


Wheat  Pasture 

Wheat  pasture  means  much  to  the  live 
stock  industry  of  our  state.  In  most 
sections,  the  weather  has  been  especially 
favorable  and  wheat  has  made  a  fine 
growth.  We  have  seen  wheat  in  Eastern 
Kansas  fully  six  inches  high.  In  some 
places  where  the  corn  was  a  total  fail- 
ure the  return  from  pasturing  the  wheat 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  corn  crop.  Where  the  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  "the  wheat  to 
make  such  luxuriant  growth  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  crop  to  have  it  pastured 
down,  provided  the  stock  is  not  allowed 
to  run  on  it  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  wet. 

Wheat  pasture  is  a  great  help  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  state.  Thousands  of 
dollars  can  come  from  converting  this 
rank  growth  of  wheat  into  milk  and 
cream.  Cows  on  good  wheat  pasture 
produce  as  well  and  as  economically  as 
on  June  grass.  Very  little  grain  or  oth- 
er feed  is  necessary  when  cows  can  run 
on  a  good  wheat  pasture. 

When  pasturing  wheat  provision  al- 
ways should  be  made  to  feed  the  stock 
on  days  when  it  is  not  best  to  turn  them 
out.  On  farms  having  silos  the  silage 
can  be  fed  during  such  periods,  and  the 
cows  will  not  be  affected  seriously  by 
the  change. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  death  rate  from 
disease  was  fifty  for  each  thousand  peo- 
ple. In  our  Spanish-American  War  it 
was  twenty-seven  for  each  thousand.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  it  was  for 
Germany  twenty-five  for  each  thousand. 
For  us  in  this  war  it  is  eight  for  each 
thousand.  This  is  because  we  help  give 
our  boys  substantial  food,  proper  recrea- 
tion, and  some  comforts  in  sanitary 
camps. 

Five  dollars  will  provide  a  lot  of  good 
things  for  vour  boy  at  the  front. 
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HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Let  the  Turkeys  Grow 


HE  turkey  is  still  a  wild  bird.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  farmer  and 
breeder  have  failed  to  domesti- 
cate this  wanderer  into  a  barn- 
yard dependent  that  puts  on  fat  at  the 
whim  of  the  owner.  A  chicken  will  put 
feed  into  fat  at  almost  any  age  and  at 
any  time  the  crop  is  kept  filled  with  the 
right  kind  of  feed. 

The  young  turkey,  however,  is  a  long- 
legged  bug  hunter  until  the  winter 
thatch  of  feathers  is  put  on  and  Nature 
suggests  that  it  is  time  to  store  up  a 
reserve  for  rigorous  weather.  Turkeys 
will  put  on  weight  rapidly  and  econom- 
ically at  that  season  and  raisers  should 
take  advantage  of  it. 

This,  too,  is  the  season  when  fields 
provide  plenty  of  feed  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste  and,  in  the  case  of  weed 
seeds,  would  do  damage  to  future  crops. 

Now,  when  we  have  need  for  every 
ounce  of  food  that  can  be  put  into  form 
for  human  consumption,  whether  ground 
by  mills  or  gizzards,  it  is  the  soundest 
economy  to  let  the  young  turkeys  live 
through  the  fall  bug-and-seed-hunting 
season. 

A  young  gobbler  that  weighs  ten 
pounds  in  October  will  weigh  twelve  or 
thirteen  pounds  sixty  days  later  if  given 
a  little  extra  feed  along  towards  the 
end  of  that  period.  A  hen  in  the  same 
time  will  fill  out  from  seven  pounds  to 
nine  or  ten.  Such  satisfactory  gains 
can  be  made  at  no  other  time  in  the 
bird's  life.  It  is  the  season  when  Na- 
ture is  preparing  for  winter.  The  tur- 
key hasn't  learned  to  depend  on  the 
farmer's  grain  bins. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  sug- 
gests that  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  favorable  season  for  putting  on 
gains  that  no  young  turkey  hens  weigh- 
ing less  than  six  pounds  dressed  should 
be  marketed.  Young  gobblers  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  ^r^ss  at  least  eight 
pounds  before  being  sold.  Let  the  tur- 
keys develop  and  grow  fat. 


How  to  Select  Layers 

In  culling  the  flock  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  select  the  good  layers  is  highly 
important  in  these  days  of  high-priced 
feed.  In  a  new  circular  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Oregon,  James  Dry- 
den,  one  of  our  leading  authorities  on 
poultry,  gives  a  few  timely  suggestions. 
The  selections  for  the  winter  laying 
flock  should  be  made  before  the  middle 
of  December.  First,  look  for  hens  that 
show  incomplete  moult,  red  combs  and 
wattles,  and  bright  eyes;  second,  those 
with  well  spread  pelvic  bones,  good 
depth  from  pelvic  bones  to  keel  bone, 
and  soft  abdomen;  third,  those  with  pale 
shanks  and  beak  among  breeds  that  have 
naturally  yellow  skin  and  shanks. 

"To  make  the  selection  with  the  great- 
est accuracy  use  all  three  tests,"  says 
Professor  Dryden.  "The  high  price  of 
feeds  and  added  expense  of  labor,  along 
with  other  items  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  producing,  makes  necessary  a 
careful  culling  of  the  laying  flock  if  a 
profit  is  to  be  made  by  the  producer. 
High  producing  hens  are  making  a  bet- 
ter profit  at  the  present  prices  of  eggs 
than  before  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  poor  layers  that  made  little  or  no 
profit  in  the  period  of  cheap  feed,  now 
show  a  greater  loss  than  ever  on  the 
food  they  eat." 

Few  Pullets  Marketed 

Rapid  development  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  central  and  southern  states  is 
evident  from  field  observations  by  the 
Food  Administration.  W.  F.  Priebe,  its 
poultry  specialist,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
«  see,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  in  all  of 
these  states  poultry  is  taking  its  place 
among  the  more  important  farm  oper- 
ations. 

Women  especially  have  signified  their 
desire  to  keep  large  flocks  for  egg  pro- 
duction to  show  they  are  good  "sol- 
diers" in  the  Food  Administration  army. 
Farm  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs  are 
unusually  attractive  and  these  are 
largely  due  to  an  improved  quality  re- 
sulting from  better  care  and  compulsory 


egg  candling  regulations.  This  summer 
the  price  paid  farmers  for  eggs  in  Cen- 
tral Tennessee  was  about  seven  cents 
nearer  the  New  York  wholesale  market 
than  last  year. 

Such  conditions  support  the  well- 
recognized  fact  that  liberal  prices  to 
producers  may  be  secured  by  eliminat- 
ing waste  and  the  consumer  also  will 
benefit  next  year  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased production.  The  probable  large 
egg  and  poultry  crop  in  1919  is  expected 
to  move  at  prices  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  foods  of 
equivalent  nutritive  value  and  palata- 
bility. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Pick  Ducks 

A  duck  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
fowls  to  pick,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
more  delicious  dish  than  roast  duck. 
Probably  many  more  ducks  would  be 
raised  and  eaten  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  picking  them.  Mrs.  Eugenia 
G.  Benn,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says  that  the 
feathers  may  be  easily  removed  by  rub- 
bing into  the  skin  finely  powdered  resin 
until  the  roots  of  the  feathers  are  well 
covered  with  it,  then  scalding  and  pick- 
ing. She  suggests  the  following  method 
of  preparing  the  duck  for  the  table: 

Dress  the  duck,  wash  and  cleanse 
thoroughly,  then  prepare  a  stuffing,  us- 
ing potatoes  rather  than  bread.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  duck  meat  is  nat- 
urally dry  and  the  potato  stuffing  lends 
to  the  meat  moisture,  while  bread  stuf- 
fing absorbs  from  the  meat  what  little 
moisture  there  is  in  it.  Season  the  po- 
tato stuffiing  with  onion,  sage,  salt,  pep- 
per, etc.,  to  suit  your  taste,  and  place 
inside  the  duck.  Let  it  set  until  the 
next  day,  then  place  in  the  roaster  and 
roast  slowly  until  it  is  browned  beauti- 
fully and  it  is  one  of  the  best  fowls  we 
can  choose  for  our  tables. 


Buy  Cockerels  Early 

Cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  next 
year  should  be  purchased  early.  The 
demand  for  breeding  stock  is  strong  and 
the  supply  is  limited.  Delays  in  buying 
mean  higher  prices  and  the  possibility 
of  being  disappointed  in  not  getting  the 
stock  wanted.  Those  who  have  breed- 
ing stock  for  sale  will  cull  closely  and 
not  carry  over  very  much  stock  to  sell 
next  spring. 

Co-operative  Marketing 

Six  farmers  in  a  southern  state,  re- 
siding conveniently  close  together,  and 
with  telephone  connections  in  their 
homes,  sell  their  dressed  poultry,  eggs, 
and  garden  vegetables  direct  to  select 
customers  in  the  nearby  city  via  parcel 
post.  Their  methods  are  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Southern  Agriculturalist. 
Their  customers  ordinarily  put  in  their 
orders  either  by  telephone  or  by  postal 
card.  The  orders  are  all  sent  to  one  ad- 
dress and  they  are  then  distributed 
equally  among  the  six  farmers. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  they  have 
to  co-operate  in  order  to  fill  orders  for 
some  kinds  of  produce  but  they  are  al- 
ways filled  promptly.  The  price  is 
about  10  per  cent  above  what  they  would 
receive  for  the  products  marketed  in  the 
usual  way,  plus  the  postage. 

They  settle  every  two  weeks  at  one 
bank  with  all  their  customers,  thus  sav- 
ing much  valuable  time. 

The  extra  profit  these  farmers  are  get- 
ting above  the  market  price  is  being  in- 
vested in  war  stamps  and  given  to  the 
Red  Cross. 


Food  Pledges  to  Allies 

Under  the  agreement  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  with  the  food  control- 
lers of  the  Allied  nations,  our  breads^uffs 
export  program  for  the  coming  year  will 
aggregate  409,320.000  bushels,  which  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  sixty  bushels 
for  every  farm  in  the  United  States. 


The  poultry  department  of  the  Ne- 
braska College  of  Agriculture  has  found 
that  hens  that  moult  late  are  the  best 
layers.    Therefore,  it  follows  the  prac- 


Abraham  Far  *Zv. 

America's        *  #  st.Louis,Mo. 
Leading 
Fur  House 


Furs  Are  Worth  Big  Money 

ars  will  be  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  fur  business  and  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  will  again  be 
the  leaders  in  paying  trappers  more  money  for  their  furs 
than  they  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  in  the  World. 

We  were  the  only  large  fur  house  in  the  United  States 
that  made  a  gain  in  number  of  shipments  received  last 
year;  all  others  showed  a  decline.  Why  ?  Because  trap- 
pers everywhere  have  found  out  that  it  pays  and  pays 
big  to  ship  furs  to  Abraham  Fur  Co. 

Anybody  can  tall  you  how  high  furs  are  but  we  will  show 
you  with  real  money.    Send  us  furs  you  have  on  hand  now. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  handling 
early  caught  furs  and  we  can  pay  you  a  better  price  for 
this  class  of  furs  than  ever  before. 

We  will  pay  you  more  than  you  can  get  at  home — more 
than  you  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  and  more  than 
you  expect  yourself — that's  going  some,  but  we  are  in  a 
position  to  beat  all  price  records  for  furs  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Write  For  Our  New  Book  Today 

— the  most  complete  catalogue  of  trapper's  supplies  carried  by  any 
bouse  in  the  United  States — quality  of  goods  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented  and  prices  the  lowest  possible.  Most  valuable  informa- 
tion for  trappers  ever  published — will  show  beginners  how  to 
be  successful  on  the  trap-line,  giving  rales  and  methods 
for  trapping  that  never  fail,  contains  information 
for  old  timers  that  will  surprise  them. 

Pictures  of  a  Herd  of  Seals  in  beautiful  colors 
illustrating  how  the  seal  lives  in  his  native  state. 
Free  to  anyone  interested  in  fur  business.  Write  today. 

Abraham  Fur  Company 


353  Abraham  Bldg., 


St.  Loafs,  Mo. 


Trapping  Pays  Big 


Jim  Anthony,  Linn  County,  Iowa,  Made  S102.0S 
In  One  Month,  Trapping  in  Spare  Time. 

Big  Demand  For  Furs.  Get  Ready  Now! 

Trapping  pays  good  profits  and  it's  real  sport,  too.  We 

need  every  fur  we  can  get  thi3  season.  We  will  do  everything  possible  to 
help  you  make  a  big  sjceess.  No  matter  if  you  never  saw  a  trap  before, 
BIGGS  AT  KANSAS  CITY  will  show  you.  Make  your  plana  now  for 
active  work  the  day  the  trapping  season  opens. 

Free  Advance  Information  Now! 

Send  today  for  advance  information  on  the  fur  market,  price  list  of  raw 
furs  and  Free  Catalog  of  Trappers'  Supplies  at  Low  Factory  Prices. 

Traps,  Animal 

BaeiSfGunSfEic. 

at  rock-bottom  money-savinff 
prices.  Bigs*'  Guaranteed 
Baits  sure  "set  the  fur." 


7.  I 


The  "Trappers'  exchange" 

Greatest  Trappers'  Magazine 
published,  subscription  free  to 
anyone  interested.  Tells  all  secrets  of  trapping. 
Full  of  pictures.  Diagrams,  etc.  Write  at  once. 


E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.  E2s&!fl& 


ni-is  the  fin*  sport  and  Bood  money  you  can  make  trapping  In  spare  t 
Our  Free  Magazine,    TRAPPERS"  EXCHANGE"  snows  how  to 
succeed.  Sent  rrco  on  request. 


tice  of  saving  the  late  moulters  for 
breeding  purposes.  A  hen  that  moults  in 
July  and  August  is  not  considered  prof- 
itable. She  is  usually  a  slacker  and  us 
such  should  go  to  the  chicken  buyer  or 
be  put  into  a  can  for  table  use  during 
the  winter. 


According  to  German  estimates,  the 
use  of  all  drying  apparatus  in  that  coun- 
try would  dehydrate  about  184,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  The  German  pota- 
to harvest,  which  this  year  is  fairly  sat- 
isfactory, constitutes  one  of  the  princi- 
pal food  resources. 


Berne  Cantonal  Government,  egg  mer- 
chants must  have  a  special  trade  permit 
from  the  Food  Supply  Office,  Justice  and 
Police  Departments.  The  maximum  re- 
tail price  of  eggs  has  been  fixed  at  sev- 
en cents  apiece  and  small  eggs  must  be 
sold  at  lower  rates.  Infraction  of  the 
regulations  are  punishable  by  fines  va- 
rying from  $40  to  $2,000  or  by  CO  days' 
imprisonment. 


Under  regulations  published  by  the 


"Some  things  don't  taste  nearly  so 
good  without  sugar."  Who  said  they 
did?  Hardtack  for  bread  and  tomatoes 
for  water  may  not  be  quite  so  good, 
either,  but  the  men  in  the  trenches  find 
them  possible. 
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THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 

ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    Tou  are  urged  to  send  In 
heipiui  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.00  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  FART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas  , 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  6  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


FARMERS  WANTED  —  MEN  -  WOMEN  - 
girls.  $95  month.  U.  S.  Government  jobs. 
Short  hours.  Pleasant  office  work.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  Y-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  16-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $26,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE — BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler,  Topeka. 


BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $2  up.  Hens  and  pullets,  $15 
dozen.     Mrs.  George  Rankin,  Gardner,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  J.  W.  Warner,  Rush 
Center,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  I.  B.  Pixley,  Wa- 
mego,  Kansas. 


DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  STATE 
Fair  winners.  Thrifty  farm-raised  birds. 
Cockerels,  $5,  six  for  $25;  pullets,  $2.50. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Hiram  Patton, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  S.  C.  REDS.  HAVE 
for  immediate  sale  about  75.  Tompkins 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Few  fine  specimens 
of  Mahood  strain.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $5;  on  approval.  Samuel  H. 
Nite,  Garden  City,  Kansas.   


POULTRY  WANTED. 


THE  COPES,  TOPEKA,  WANT  YOUR 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  other  fowls. 
Write  for  coops  and  prices  today. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— HOLLAND  CABBAGE,  $3.00 
per  cwt. ;  $2.25  cwt  1,000-lb.  lots  or  more. 
The  Copes,  Topeka.   


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  FOUR- YEAR-OLD 
jack.  14  hands.  Black  with  white  points. 
Quick  server.  Will  trade  for  other  stock. 
H.  L.  Baird,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 


WANTED 


WANTED,  TO  BUY  A  BIG  YOUNG  JACK. 
J.  H.  Howard,  Radium,  Kansas. 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Brockway  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — FANCY  NO.  1  MINNESOTA 
Red  River  Ohio  potatoes,  $2.50  per  hundred; 
round  white,  $2.25  per  hundred;  turnips.  90c 
per  busheH  beets  and  carrots,  3c  per  pound; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2  per  bushel;  York  Impe- 
rial and  Ben  Davis  apples,  orchard  run, 
hand  picked,  ciders  out,  $1.75  per  bushel 
basket.  Buy  your  winter  supply  now.  Sal- 
yer  Bros.,  1008-1010  North  Kansas  Avenue, 
North  Topeka. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  gfor 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  Tan 
and  the  freight  is  less  .on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  tab  e 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13.  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans  se- 
curely boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,   Crawford,  Colorado. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE — FORTY-ACRE  NICELY  IM- 
proved  poultry  farm,  $2,450.  Terms.  2% 
Mt.  Grove.  Newly  equipped  for  1,500  hens. 
Views  Harpster,   Mountain  Grove,  Missouri. 


BUNGALOW — 7-ROOM,  5  LOTS,  ALL  IN 
fruit,  double  poultry  house,  2  runs,  best  of 
water,  2  short  blocks  to  car  line,  2  blocks 
to  church,  6  blocks  to  school.  448  Wabash 
Ave.,  Oakland,  Kansas. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  Interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
>  T.  &  S.  F.  By.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
r  $165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
»*-«,  SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
-AS1  SCHOOL 

r»   Desk  F  Topeka,  Kanas* 


 OTTAWA 


OrrAWA,KANS. 


Removing  Ink  Stains 

Ink  stains  may  often  be  removed 
from  white  cotton  or  linen  material  by 
soaking  them  in  either  sweet  or  sour 
milk  for  a  day  or  two.  The  application 
of  lemon  juice  and  salt  to  the  stain  and 
then  placing  it  in  the  sunshine  will  often 
dissolve  the  stain  so  that  it  can  be  easily- 
washed  out.  If  neither  of  these  meth- 
ods is  effective,  the  stain  may  usually 
be  removed  by  applying  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.  A  convenient  way 
to  do  this  is  to  place'  the  material  con- 
taining the  spot  over  a  shallow  dish  and 
pour  the  solution  through  the  stain.  The 
material  should  be  left  only  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  solution  and  then  be  thor- 
oughly rinsed  in  clear  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia.  If  blue  stain  still  re- 
mains, the  material  may  be  placed  in 
javelle  water  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
should  then  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  sev- 
eral waters. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  an 
ink  stain  from  colored  goods  without  at 
the  same  time  taking  out  the  color. 


Dodging  the  "Flu" 

Don't  spit,  don't  crowd,  don't  cough,  don't 

sneeze ; 

Use  goose-grease  every  time  you  wheeze; 
Eat  solid  food  and  sleep  some,  too; 
And  you'll  never  die  of  Spanish  "flu." 

— Kansas  Industrialist. 


Hominy 

Have  we  forgotten  some  of  the  best 
foods  we  once  knew?  Are  you  using 
hominy?  Why  not  follow  the  example 
of  our  forefathers  and  use  much  of  this 
good  corn  product?  The  first  settlers  of 
America  learned,  from  the  Indians  how 
to  prepare  the  Indian  corn  for  use.  They 
removed  the  hulls  from  the  dry  grain  by 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle. 
The  cracked  corn  they  called  by  the 
Indian  name  "hominy."  Hominy  be- 
came one  of  their  staple  foods  without 
which  they  would  often  have  gone  hun- 
gry. They  cooked  it  in  huge  iron  ket- 
tles hung  over  the  blazing  logs  in  the 
open  fireplace. 

They  also  learned  to  remove  the  germ 
and  hull  from  the  corn  by  boiling  the 
grain  with  lye  and  then  washing  thor- 
oughly. They  sometimes  called  this 
product  "hulled  corn"  but  it  is  now  more 
often  called  "lye  hominy." 

There  are  several  kinds  of  hominy  on 
the  market.  The  coarse  hominy,  samp, 
or  pearl  hominy  is  much  like  the  samp 
the  pioneers  used.  The  grain  is  split  to 
remove  the  germ,  hulled,  and  polished 
by  machinery.  It  is  much  used,  parti- 
ularly  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States. 

The  fine  hominy  or  hominy  grits  is 
made  by  grinding  the  coarse  hominy. 
Grits  are  excellent  served  as  a  vegetable 
much  as  rice  is  used.  Grits  are  also 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  a 
breakfast  food. 

Lye  hominy  is  made  at  home  by  many 
and  also  made  commercially  by  boiling 
the  grain  in  lye  or  potash  until  the  germ 
will  come  out  and  then  washing  out  the 
lye.  To  make  lye  hominy,  select  sound 
white  corn.  To  every  gallon  of  corn  use 
one  tablespoonful  of  concentrated  lye. 
Cover  the  corn  with  water.  Boil  slowly 
until  the  skin  comes  off  easily  and  the 
dark  tips  on  the  grains  begin  to  come 
out.  Wash  thoroughly.  Let  it  soak, 
'preferably  over  night,  in  cold  water; 
drain;  return  to  the  kettle  and  boil  in 
plenty  of  water  until  tender.  Put  into 
a  stone  jar  and  set  in  a  cool  place  and 
it  will  keep  for  several  days.  It  may 
be  canned  or  dried  and  kept  as  long  as 
desired. 

Soda  may  be  used  instead  of  lye  for 
making  hominy.  Cover  the  corn  with 
water.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  baking 
soda  for  each  cupful  of  corn.  Boil  until 
the  hulls  are  softened  and  may  be  re- 
moved easily.  Drain  off  the  soda  water 
and  wash  in  cold  water.  Rub  between 
the  hands  to  remove  any  hulls.  Wash 
repeatedly  till  all  the  hulls  are  gone. 
Add  boiling  water  to  the  corn  and  boil 
until  thoroughly  cooked. 


There  Is  No  Substitute 

The  value  of  butter  and  milk  in  the 
diet  of  children  or  sick  people  was  rec- 
ognized for  years  before  the  reason  was 
understood.  It  was  observed  that  milk 
seemed  to  be  "the  natural  feed  for  the 
young,"  and  doctors  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  milk  and  butter  and  eggs 
were  necessary  to  build  up  a  run-down 
constitution  long  before  Doctor  McCol- 
lum  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  dis- 
covered in  them  certain  growth-promot- 
ing substances  commonly  called  vita- 
mines  and  which  we  now  know  to  be 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  young  bodies 
or  the  repairing  of  waste  in  the  old. 
Doctor  McCollum  supplied  the  explana- 
tion, but  others  are  aware  of  the  facts, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  known 
the  exact  cause. 

"The  other  day  I  stopped  a  local  phy- 
sician on  the  street,  with  the  query.  'Doc, 
what  do  you  know  about  butter?'"  said 
E.  W.  Simons  at  the  recent  dairy  con- 
ference at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  according 
to  the  Creamery  Journal. 

"  1  know  a  lot  more  than  I  did  a  few 
weeks  ago,'  says  Doc.  'I  had  children  in 
three  different  families  under  my  care 
who  were  not  doing  well.  Nothing  spe- 
cific the  matter  with  them,  but  they 
were  not  growing,  not  developing  the 
way  they  should.  In  the  first  case  I 
prescribed  certain  medicine,  and  knowing 
that  the  child  had  not  been  drinking 
milk,  also  told  the  parents  to  give  her 
plenty  of  milk  and  butter.  There  was 
such  a  decided  change  in  the  child  within 


a  week  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  was  not  the  medicine  that  was  re- 
sponsible. On  investigation  I  found  that 
the  child  previously  had  been  eating 
butter  substitutes,  and  I  decided  that 
the  butter  and  milk  caused  the  improve- 
ment. I  then  told  the  parents  of  the 
other  children  to  spend  their  money  for 
butter  instead  of  medicine  and  doctor's 
fees,  for  in  other  cases  I  found  that  they 
had  been  using  butter  substitutes  also.' 

"  'And  then,'  said  Doc,  'you  ought  to 
have  seen  those  kids  two  weeks  later.' " 

The  abundance  of  testimony  to  the 
same  experiences  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  dairy  industry  is  an  essential 
one  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war. 


Waste  by  Careless  Cooking 

One  of  the  most  inexcusable  wastes  of 
perfectly  good  food  is  that  which  comes 
from  careless  cooking.  Fortunately  care- 
lessness in  preparing  food  is  not  as  com- 
mon as  it  once  was.  A  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human 
nutrition  has  led  housewives  to  see  more 
and  more  the  nfed  of  selecting  only  the 
best  material  for  building  up  the  bodies 
of  the  members  of  their  families  and  of 
preparing  it  in  the  most  wholesome  way. 

In  this  time  of  food  shortage,  how- 
ever, we  should  take  particular  care  to 
make  the  very  best  use  of  every  par- 
ticle of  food.  The  woman  who  allows 
her  biscuits  or  her  toast  or  cakes  to 
burn  so  that  they  cannot  be  eaten  is 
destroying  that  amount  of  wheat  just 
as  effectually  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
kaiser's  paid  "fire-bugs."  If  meat  is 
overcooked  or  cereals  undercooked  so 
that  they  are  indigestible,  they  are 
worse  than  wasted.  If  you  occasionally 
serve  greasy,  cold  fried  eggs  or  watery 
poached  ones  with  broken  yolks,  or 
soggjf  potatoes  that  no  one  cares  to  eat, 
you/ might  as  well  have  thrown  them 
away.  Don't  do  it.  Don't  allow  your- 
self to  get  so  busy  with  anything  else 
that  you  are  careless  in  the  matter  of 
food  preparation. 


Women  Study  Balanced  Ration 

The  readjustment  of  eating  habits 
made  necessary  by  the  food  shortage  has 
had  at  least  one  good  result,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mrs.  Mary  McFarlane,  director  of 
home  economics  in  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College; 
it  has  caused  patriotic  women  to  study 
rationing.  In  the  past  wives  have  too 
often  fed  husbands  what  they  wanted 
rather  than  what  they  needed.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  knows  what  is  good  for 
his  stock,  but  many  housewives  fail  to 
provide  a  balanced  ration  for  human- 
kind. Children  have  been  especially  un- 
fortunate. Because  mothers  have  failed 
to  provide  ample  foods,  a  child's  appetite 
is  no  longer  a  safe  guide  for  feeding. 

"The  little  pig  is  more  fortunate," 
says  Mrs.  McFarlane,  "for  the  farmer 
knows  how  much  protein,  how  much 
carbohydrate,  and  how  much  of  other 
foods  should  be  given,  and  the  appetite 
of  a  pig  or  a  cow  is  kept  under  control. 

"The  soldier  gets  a  balanced  ration. 
That  together  with  the  outdoor  life  of 
our  boys  in  the  army  accounts  for  their 
looking  so  well  after  a  few  months  in 
camp.  We  have  been  eating  too  much 
meat  and  other  concentrated  foods  be- 
cause we  like  the  taste.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration program  is  a  health  pro- 
gram. We  are  asked  to  save  foods 
which  we  have  been  eating  in  too  great 
abundance.  If  we  take  Mr.  Hoover's 
advice  we  will  not  only  help  win  the 
war,  but  we  will  also  help  ourselves. 


Potato  Loaf 

2  cupfuls  mashed  potatoes 
4  tablespoonfuls  minced  onion 
2  tablespoonfuls  green  pepper 
or  pimento  pepper 
%  cupful  canned  tomatoes 
1  egg 

1  teaspoonful  salt 
%  cupful  ground  peanuts 

Mix    the    ingredients    well  together. 

Turn  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  baking 

dish.    Brush  it  over  with  melted  butter 

or  drippings.    Bake  it  in  a  moderate 

oven  for  twenty-five  minutes. 

Everything  wasted  means  that  some 
one  has  to  work  just  that  much  more  for 
you. 


November  2,  1918  KANSAS 

Dispersal  Sale  of  Registered  Hornless 
Shorthorns,  Thursday,  November  7 

Johnson  County,  Kansas,  fourteen  miles  Southeast  of  Olathe,  or  three  miles 
Northwest  of  Stihvell.    This  is  about  25  miles  Southwest  of  Kansas  City. 

10  Cows 

3  Bulls,  7  to  13  months  old  6  Heifers,  15  to  19  months  old 

1  White  Bull,  2  years  old  4  Heifers,  5  to  10  months  old 

ALL  ARE  DOUBLE  REGISTERED  and  carry  breeding  of  such  noted  sires  as 
Roan  Hero,  Tippecanoe  53rd,  Belvedere,  Golden  Monarch,  Miami  Model,  The  Con- 
fessor, Cruickshank,  etc.    PAPERS  FOR  EACH  ANIMAL. 

Also  General  Farm  Sale.  J.  T.  LEWIS,  BUCYRUS,  KAN. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14,  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported eon  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  si*  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  B.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  B.  of  M.  and  whose  sirs. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  B.  of 
M  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  bis  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M. 

ALSO— Jolley's  Chief  No.  14948.  Solid  color, 
bom  September  3,  1917,  the  above  imported  son 
of  Golden  Jolly.  Dam.  Emlnent's  Lad  Jess  No. 
255151,  dam  of  one  in  R.  of  M.  She  by  Em. 
Brown  Lad  with  two  or  three  tested  cows,  a 
grandson  of  Eminent  with  80  tested  daughters 
and  whose  dam  is  a  tested  cow. 
REDMON  &  SON,  TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 

For  Sale — Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

Thirteen    months;    sire,    Aquosa's  Lost 

Time;  dam,  600-pound  show  cow. 
CHAS.  A.  T1XLET,  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  "Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow 

Sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d,  Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  right  in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.  Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville     -  Kansas 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chiefs  Wonder;  75  spring  pigs. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.  WOODDEtL,   WIN  FIELD,  KANSAS 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden  Reaper  by  Pathfinder.  For  sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.  I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

F.  J.  JIO.SE R      ...      GOFF,  KANSAS 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Golden  Model.  Graduate  Chief.  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

HUSTON'S  DUROCS 
Forty  Double  Immuned  Big  Rugged  Herd 
Heading  Boars,  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d 
and  out  of  dams  mostly  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief,  winner  at  Missouri  and  other  fairs. 
Buy  them  cheap  now. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMEBICUS,  KANSAS 

IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 
Thirty  big  husky  Durocs.  March  farrow.  Well  grown, 
richly  bred.  Critic  B,  Golden  Model  and  Orion  breed- 
ing.   Write  me.    I  will  please  you  or  refund  your  money. 
J.  D.  DULLER,   STOCKHAM.  NEBRASKA 
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CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March   25,   1919 — H.   T.    Hineman  &  Sons, 
Dtghton,  Kan, 


Hereford**. 

Nov.  14 — Paul  E.  Williams,  Marion,  Kan. 
Nov.  14 — Paul  E.  Williams,  Marion,  Kan. 
Nov.  19 — Robert  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Nov.  23 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  8 — Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale,  Peabody, 
Kan.  O.  A.  Homan,  Peabody,  Kan.,  sales 
manager. 

Nov.  23 — H.  H.  Holmes  and  A.  L.  Harris. 
Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Polled  Durham  Cattle. 
Nov.  9 — E.  D.  Scott,  Udall,  Kansas. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Nov.  5 — Moore  Bros.,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — Earl  Bowers,  McLouth,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — M.  C.  Pollard,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Nov.  7 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Nov.  8 — Ketter  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Nov.  9 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 
Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,    Americus,  Kan. 
Duroc  dispersion  and  general  farm  sale. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Dec.  17 — Geo.  Akens-Faller  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville,  Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  sale  of  Durocs  of  W.  W.  Zink,  Turon, 
Kansas,  October  19,  resulted  in  the  disposal 
of  forty-four  head  of  spring  boars  and  gilts 
at  an  average  of  $49.  The  top  price  of 
$117.50  was  paid  for  No.  22  in  the  catalog, 
which  went  t  o  Frank  McCasker,  of  Turon. 
The  prices  were  not  high,  but  the  returns 
were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Zink,  and  he 
invited  all  the  farmers  and  breeders  present 
to  attend  a  bred  sow  sale  on  next  February 
14.  On  this  date  he  will  offer  a  choice  lot 
of  bred  gilts  and  bred  sows. 


T.  R.  Maurer  &  Company,  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  have  announced  November  12  as  the 
date  of  their  public  sale  of  Holstein  cattle. 
On  that  date  they  will  sell  sixty-five  head 
of  registered  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  The 
offering  will  include  thirty  registered  fe- 
males from  yearlings  to  matured  sows,  and 
a  select  lot  of  high-grade  springer  cows  and 
heifers,  also  a  few  choice  young  bulls. 


The  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  of  E.  O.  All- 
man,  Turon,  Kansas,  October  16,  resulted  in 
the  disposal  of  sixty-seven  head  of  Poland 
China  sows,  including  a  lot  of  June  and 
July  pigs,  at  an  average  of  $57.50.  The  top 
price  of  $262.50  was  paid  for  the  brood  sow 
Katie  Harper,  bred  by  the  well  known  firm 
of  Olivier  Bros.,  Danville,  Kansas.  The  sow 
was  sired  by  the  champion  boar,  A  Wonder- 
ful King.  She  was  purchased  by  E.  S. 
Davidson,  St.  John,  Kansas.  Nothing  sold 
high,  but  the  returns  for  the  offering  were 
very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Allman. 


D.  J.  White,  of  Edgewood  Farm,  Clem- 
ents, Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the  very  best 
herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  The  blood  lines  of  Mr. 
White's  Angus  herd  are  the  best  of  the 
breed.  He  has  the  low-down  beefy  type 
and  a  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is 
the  great  lot  of  young  stock  of  the.  type 
and  breeding  that  make  choice  herd  ma- 
terial. * 


J.  T.  Lewis,  of  Bucyrus,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced a  sala  of  Shorthorn  cattle  to  be 
held  November  7.  On  that  date  Mr.  Lewis 
will  offer  a  choice  lot  of  cows,  heifers  and 
young  bulls  that  carry  the  blood  lines  of 
such  bulls  as  Roan  Hero,  Tippecanoe  53d, 
Belvidere,  Golden  Monarch,  Miami  Model, 
The  Confessor,  Cruickshank,  and  other  noted 
sires. 


Forty-five  cows  and  heifers  in  the  Oliver 
&  Doran  dispersion  sale  of  Jerseys  averaged 
$170.  A  number  of  quite  young  heifers  are 
included  in  this  average.  The  top  was  $400 
paid  for  Eminent's  Design  of  Dornwood  by 
Mr.  Doran,  who  bought  a  number  of  the 
best  cows  in  the  sale.  The  next  highest 
cow  was  Eminent's  Mazet  of  Dornwood, 
which  went  to  A.  L.  Churchill,  of  Vinita, 
Oklahoma.  C.  L.  Kendall,  of  Kansett,  Ar- 
kansas, purchased  a  number  of  the  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Several  quite 
young  calves  were  sold,  among  them  a 
heifer  barely  a  month  old  to  R.  A.  Gilliland 
of  Mayetta  for  $100.  This  heifer  was  out 
of  the  top  cow  of  the  sale  and  by  the  Dorn- 
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65  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins 

At  Public  Auction 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS,  ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1918 
Thirty  Registered  Females 

From  yearlings  to  matured  cows,  all  with  high  class  breeding.  Also  a  few  young 
bulls,  and  a  choice  lot  of  high-grade  springer  cows  and  heifers.  All  stock  offered 
is  extra  large,  handsomely  marked  and  the  heavy-producing  kind. 

For  further  particulars  write 

T.  R.  MAURER  &  COMPANY,  OWNERS,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Wood  &  Crouch  Auctioneers.       Farm  Located  One  Mile  Out,  on  West  Sixth  Avenue 

D.  S.  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE  SALE,  NOVEMBER  9 

It  being  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Illinois,  I  offer  my  herd  bull,  sixteen  cows  and 
heifers,  and  four  bull  calves,  at  public  sale.     Write  for  catalog. 


Lafe  Burger,  Auctioneer 


E.  D.  SCOTT,  UDALL,  KANSAS 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own.  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 

Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman.  ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 

MAXWELL  JERSEY  SALE 

At  Farm  Near  Topeka,  Tuesday,  November  12,  1918 

Seventy  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Jerseys.  This  sale  was  originally  advertised 
for  October  14  and  postponed  by  order  of  State  Board  of  Health  on  account  of  Spanish 
Influenza  epidemic.     Sale  at  farm  one  mile  south  of  Country  Club. 


W.  H.  MAXWELL 


ROUTE  2 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $13S;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two- Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege  of   60-day   retest.     Descriptive  m«  r\    •        C  V 

catalog  on  registered  stock  ready  Oct.  i.  iviagee  uairy  rarm,  *_nanute,  rvan. 

SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment   to   the   State   Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.    Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.    Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,   CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,  males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTETN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

One  and  two-year-olds.  High-grade,  well 
marked,  from  heavy  producers.  Fifty  head 
priced  right  for  immediate  sale.  Write  or 
come  and  see  them. 

W.  C.  KENYON  &  SONS 
Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

HIGHLY -BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERNWOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa      -----  Wisconsin 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvw 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
B.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  FrlzeU.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

wood  herd  bull,  Bluebell's  Owl.  The  young 
bulls  sold  slow  and  draggy  and  a  number 
of  buyers  picked  up  bargains.  Prof.  Albert 
Dickens  of  Manhattan  bought  a  fine  bull 
calf  for  $95.  Mr.  Doran  bought  enough  of 
the  good  cows  to  form  a  splendid  founda- 
tion for  the  continuation  of  the  Dornwood 
herd. 


FIVE  COWS 
YIELDED 
11.58  LBS. 

Butterfat  in  24  hours  and  25.65  lbs.  of 
solids,  not  fat. 

These  were  the  Holstein-Friesians  that 
won  the  Sweepstakes  Prize  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Society.  The  nearest  com- 
petitor made  10.05  lbs.  fat  and  14.34  lbs. 
solids  not  fat. 

The  Holsteins  always  lead  in  production. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

HOLSTEIN-FREESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,         Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Disease-producing  germs  live  mainly 
in  dust,  decaying  food,  soiled  clothing, 
dirty  pots  and  pans,  and  garbage  pails. 
Destroy  their  breeding  places. 


SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  H0LT0N,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  bull,  Hermes  of  Midvale.  His  first 
two  pure-bred  daughters  to  freshen  made 
A.  R.  records.  A  third  daughter  just  fresh 
is  very  promising.  Other  young  pure-bred 
bulls  for  sale,  two  of  which  are  old  enough 
for  light  service.  Write  for  prices  and 
breeding. 

RANSOM  &  KISSINGER,  Homewood,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARM  EB 


KANSAS  FARMER 


November  2,  1918 


REDUCTION  HEREFORD  SALE 

At  Marion,  Kans.,  November  14,  1918 

100  HEAD  HEREFORDS  100  HEAD 

SEVENTY-FIVE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  A  NUMBER  BRED  TO  BUDDY  L. 

Twenty-five  Selected  Herd  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age.    Two  carloads  of  Range 

Bulls,  two  and  three  years  old. 

They  are  a  useful  lot  of  working  cattle,  farm  grown,  that  will  make  good  on 
any  farm  with  a  little  care.  Sale  will  be  held  right  in  town.  Please  send  for 
catalog  and  come  to  sale.    Write  today  for  catalog  to 

Paul  £.  Williams,  Marion,  Kansas 


Auctioneers — Col.   Miller,  Col. 
Garten,  McLinden,  Lowe  and  Carson 


POLAND  CHINA  HOG  SALE 

AT  SENECA,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER  8,  1918 

FORTY  HEAD 
Twenty-Four  Spring  Boars  and  Sixteen  Spring  Gilts 

We  are  selling  the  pick  from  our  spring  crop  of  pigs.  There  will  be  nine 
boars  and  four  gilts  by  our  herd  boar,  Orphan  Ben  (one  litter  by  Orphan  Ben 
and  out  of  the  great  sow,  Bell  Wonder  by  Big  Bob  Wonder).  Seven  boars 
and  eight  gilts  by  King  Joe  3d  by  King  Joe.  One  litter  by  King  Joe  3d  and 
out  of  Blue  Valley  Expansion  dam.  Three  boars  by  Blue  Valley  Timm,  he 
by  Big  Timm.  Three  boars  and  three  gilts  by  Valley  Expansion  by  Ketter's 
Blue  Valley.    Two  boars  and  seven  gilts  by  Sensation  King  by  King  Joe  3d. 

All  these  pigs  are  well  grown  out.  We  invite  all  farmers  and  breeders 
that  are  interested  in  better  Poland  Chinas  to  attend  our  sale.  Please  send 
for  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  two  sales  at  one  expense. 

Schmitz  Bros.,  November  7.     Ketter  Bros.,  November  8 

Write  today  for  catalog  to 

KETTER  BROTHERS        -        -        SENECA,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 

Pioneer  Herd       erhart-s  poland  chinas 


Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks. 

Morton's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  choice  boar  pigs, 
sired  by  Morton's  Giant  by  Discher's  Giant 
and  Girstdale  Jumbo  by  Girstdale  Jones,  out 
of  my  best  herd  sows.  Priced  reasonable. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

GEORGE  MORTON 
Oxford      :      Sumner  County      :  Kansas 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1,100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 
back. 

HENRY  KOCH         -        EDINA.  MISSOURI 

Oxford  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  boar.  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.    Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford         -         -         -  Kansas 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A,  A.  MEYER,  Mol.outh.  Kansas. 


Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19,  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

 R.  F.  D.  4 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS  —  Sum- 
mer pigs  ready  to  ship.  Some  read  herd  pros- 
pects. T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

KOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

TOWNVIEW  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 

For    Sale — Choice    lot   spring    boars.  All 
gilts  reserved   for  February  bred  sow  sale. 
Herd  boars,  King  Wonder's  Giant,  Walter's 
Expansive  Sid,  Big  Timm  Joe. 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN     -     PEABODY,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FRANK  RI  A K F L've  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  rvrAr* rv  dlhivCj make  saIcs  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  A>- 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Hampshires  on  Approval 

Choice  spring  boars 
and  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pounds.  Two 
prize  winning  fall 
boars  weighing  250, 
also  fall  pigs.  My 
herd  won  nine  cham- 
pions, twenty  firsts  and  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds at  the  two  Kansas  State  Fairs.  Best 
of  blood  lines. 

F.  B.  Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHIRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big,  heavy- 
lx>ned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
can  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.   Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
i  ows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.    VV.    POULTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Philllpsburg,  Kan. 


Value  of  Manure 

A  light  application  of  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  manure  applied  annually  as 
a  top  dressing  for  wheat  during  the  win- 
ter gave  an  average  increase  yield  of  a 
little  over  seven  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  farm 
from  1911  to  1917.  These  tests  show 
the  value  of  manure  to  be  more  than 
$2.50  per  ton,  when  wheat  is  marketed 
above  the  two-dollar  mark. 

The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  handle 
manure  is  to  draw  the  manure  directly 
to  the  field.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
half-of  the  value  of  the  manure  on  Kan- 
sas farms  is  lost  lying  in  the  barn  lots. 
The  Liberty  wheat  crop,  this  winter, 
offers  an  opportunity  and  place  to  save 
loss  by  top  dressing  with  fresh  manure, 
any  time  from  November  1  to  March  1. 

Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  stated  that  "our  billion  dollar 
manure  waste  is  the  world's  greatest 
economic  leak."  The  value  of  the  ma- 
nure produced  in  Kansas  has  been  esti- 
mated at  over  $91,500,000.  Thus  if  one- 
half  of  this  value  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  it  will  mean  about  $45,000,000 
lost  in  the  Liberty  wheat  harvest  by  let- 
ting our  farm  manures  waste  in  our  barn 
lots. 

An  exceedingly  Targe  acreage  of  wheat 
is  now  seeded  in  eastern  Kansas.  The 
Liberty  wheat  harvest  will  show  an  ex- 
tra acreage  of  wheat  for  this  section. 
Undoubtedly  as  time  permits  and  as 
most  farmers  are  equipped  with  manure 
spreaders  in  eastern  Kansas,  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  that  seeded  the  large 
acreage  of  wheat  will  also  move  the  ma- 
nure from  the  barn  lots  to  the  wheat 
fields  during  the  idle  time  of  this  win- 
ter. 


A  carload  of  Holsteins  was  brought 
into  Anderson  County  during  July  by 
the  county  farm  bureau.  The  county 
agent  and  a  local  farm  bureau  member 
were  sent  to  Michigan  where  they  pur- 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCH  ER0N-BELG  IAN-SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  6ide 
and  bred  again :  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old :  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

P.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  Jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 

CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reda 
and  roans.  Yearling  bulls  and  well  grow» 
last  spring  calves.  Mostly  sired  by  Mareng* 
Pearl  391962  and  Orange  Lovel  420052. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR,        -        ABILENE,  KANS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Tvr» 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Want9 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Three!     sows,     spring     gilts'    and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale- 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.  KNOX      -      -      HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 

chestTr~Wh1te~hogs^ 

Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  !.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring:  Pigs.  Two  Yearling:  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  priz^  winnin?  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  todav. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost.  Route  2N\  Kingston,  Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  biff  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  In 
.price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

SHROPSHIRES— BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions.  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  191S  Iowa  State  Fair  ' 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers* 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler.  Kel- 
lerton.  la.  (SO  ml.  from  St.  Joseph) 

chased  the  cattle  in  the  famous  Holstein 
section  around  Howell. 
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Opportunity  Shorthorn  Sale 

A  Select  Draft  From  Two  Good  Herds 

At  Kansas  City  Fine  Stock  Pavilion 

Saturday,  Nov.  23,  The  American  Royal  Week 

50  HEAD  SCOTCH  and  SCOTCH  TOPPED  SHORTHORNS 

The  equal  of  any  draft  of  cattle  ever  consigned  to  a  public  sale,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  1918  show  herd  that  includes  the  Crystal  Maid  cow 
that  was  first  in  class  at  three  State  Fairs  and  SENIOR  CHAMPION  FE- 
MALE AT  KANSAS  STATE  FAIR,  1918. 


CRYSTAL  MAID 

A  large  part  of  this  offering  will  be  bred  to  Prince  Valentine  4th,  a 
bull  that  needs  no  introduction  to  Shorthorn  breeders,  having  won  honors 
in  five  state  fairs,  first  in  class  as  calf,  first  as  yearling,  first  as  two-year- 
old,  undefeated  for  Junior  Champion  honors,  except  at  the  American  Royal, 
where  he  stood  second. 

The  female  end  of  this  offering  are  all  regular  producers,  having  pro- 
duced a  calf  each  year.  All  the  females  of  breeding  age  either  have  calves 
at  foot  or  showing  heavy  in  calf.  They  are  in  good  breeding  condition.  The 
mature  cows  average  1450  pounds,  of  strictly  good  colors  and  heavy  milkers. 
Catalogs  ready  to  mail  out  November  1st.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange 
to  attend  our  sale.    We  guarantee  a  good  offering.    Write  for  catalog  to 

H.  H.  HOLMES,  or  A.  L.  HARRIS, 

Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  Route  2,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Auctioneer,  COL.  P.  M.  GROSS,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale 

SELECT  DRAFTS  FROM  TEN  GOOD  HERDS  AT 

Peabody,  Kans,  Nov.  8.  1918 

SEVENTY  HEAD— Fifty  Cows  and  Heifers,  Twenty  Bulk 
HIGH  CLASS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

Strong  in  the  Blood  of  the  Great  Sires  and  Dams  of  vk« 

Breed 

From  the  herds  of  0.  A.  Homan  &  Son,  Peabody,  Kansas;  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Peabody,  Kansas;  S.  M.  Converse,  Peabody,  Kansas;  B.  F.  Taylor,  Peabody, 
KanBas;  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kansas;  J.  R.  Ely  and  A.  J.  Dale,  Aulne, 
Kansas;  Park  Salter,  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  John  Regier,  Whitewater, 
Kansas. 


Seventy  Head  of  Choice  Breeding  Cattle,  Cows  and  Heifers 

and  a  Few  Young  Bulls  old  enough  for  service 

This  sale  should  be  of  interest  to  all  farmers  and  breeders  of  Short- 
horn cattle. 

Get  the  catalog.  It  is  ready  to  mail  out  and  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation of  the  sale  offering.    Write  at  once  to 

0.  A.  Homan,  Sales  Manager,  Peabody,  Kans. 

Auctioneers— Theo.  Martin,  Fred  Graham,  Boyd  Newcom,  Herman  Lowen 

(Sale  in  comfortable  barn  right  in  town) 


POLLARD'S 
Poland  China  Sale 

AT  FARM  NEAR 


CARBOND  ALE,  KANSAS 
Wednesday,  November  6 

FIFTY-SIX  HEAD  POLAND  CHINAS 


I  am  offering  the  best  lot  of  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts  I  have 
ever  sold.  They  are  by  Frazer's  Jumbo  and  out  of  Big  Maid 
and  Frazer's  Giant  Jones  and  out  of  Big  Lady  5th.  Have 
litters  by  Broadus'  Expansion,  Giant  Jones  and  Jumbo  Bob. 

FARMERS  AND  BREEDERS  WANTING  A  GOOD  BOAR 
OR  GILT  WILL  FIND  THEM  AT  THIS  SALE 

They  are  not  loaded  with  fat,  but  are  well  grown  out  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  my  sale. 
Free  conveyance  from  Carbondale  to  farm.   For  catalog  write 

M.  C.  Pollard,     Carbondale,  Kansas 


FIRST  ANNUAL 

POUND  CHINA 
SALE 

From  the   Herd  of  Jones   Brothers,   Hiawatha,  Kansas 

Saturday,  Nov.  9th,  1918 

A  Great  Offering  of  Young  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Jones' 
Jone<»  by  Gerstdale  Jones;  Jumbo  Bob  2d  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder;  with  two  exceptional  litters  by 

GERSTDALE JONES 
AND  BIG  BOB  WONDER 

The  dams  of  the  offering  are  daughters  of  Big  Bob  Won- 
der, Equal's  Ox,  A  Kansas  Wonder,  Orange  Wonder,  Superba, 
Big  Bone's  Son,  Gritter's  Longfellow,  Long  Jumbo  2d  and 
Expansion's  Son. 

A  selected  offering  of  tops  for  farmers  and  breeders  want- 
ing new  blood  in  their  herds. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  FOR  CATALOG 

We  want  you  to  attend  our  sale.    Write  today  to 

JONES  BROTHERS 

HIAWATHA,         -        -  KANSAS 
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—BIG,  NEW-  - 

ATLAS  OF  THE  WAR 


GIVEN  FREE  WITH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  NOTICE  CAREFULLY  AND  SEND  US  YOUR  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

PROMPTLY 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  War  Industries  Board  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  ordered  that  we 

'DISCONTINUE  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  ARREAS  OVER  FIVE 
MONTHS  ON  NOVEMBER  2,  1918" 

Kansas  Farmer  will  obey  this  order  promptly  on  November  2 


IF  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IS  IN  ARREARS,  RENEW  TODAY  IN  ORDER  TO  HAVE  YOUR  PAPER  CONTINUE 

WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION 


 ►  BIG  SPECIAL  OFFER 

OUR  NEW  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WAR  has  gained  praise  from  all  who  have  secured  one.    It  contains 


1.  War  Maps  of  every  Battle  Front,  in  colors. 

2.  Large  size  Map  of  Western  Battle  Front. 

3.  Pictures  illustrating  new  devices  and  instruments  of  war. 

4.  Many  pages  of  interesting  reading  about  the  war. 


5.  An  immense  fund  of  data  showing  the  resources  of  the 

different  warring  countries. 

6.  President  Wilson's  address  calling  for  action,  April  2,  1917. 

7.  Causes  and  progress  of  the  war. 

8.  Statistics  of  populations  of  countries  and  cities  of  the  world. 


IT  IS  A  BOOK  YOU  WILL  WANT  ALL  YOUR  LIFE 


If  your  paper  is  stamped  with  an  expiration  mark,  we 
will  be  compelled  to  stop  it  November  2  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  above  order,  unless  you  renew. 

Do  not  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  get  this  fine  Atlas 
FREE.  We  can  make  this  liberal"  offer  on  account  of  a  large 
and  fortunate  purchase  we  made  of  these  Atlases  in  order  to 
supply  our  subscribers.  We  can  sell  the  Atlases  separately 
at  twenty-five  cents  each. 


OUR  $1.00  OFFER  —  ONE  YEAR 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  credit  your  subscription  one 
year  and  send  you  one  of  the  War  Atlases  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  and  PREPAID. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas:   < 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me  KAN- 
SAS Farmer  for  one  year,  and  your  War  Atlas. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  
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Kansas  Farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  56,  Number    45.      TOPEKA,   KANSAS,   NOVEMBER  9,     1918.   Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


ANGUS  CATTLE  RANK  HIGH 


Promoters  of  All  Breeds  Should  Unite  Against  Scrub 


ORE  good  blood  in  all  our  herds, 
should  be  the  slogan  of  the  beef 
production  industry.  Extreme 
breed  arguments  engender  hard 
feelings  and  exhaust  energy  that  is 
badly  needed  in  the  fight  against  the 
scrub,  the  common  foe  of  all  breeds. 
This  thought  was  brought  out  by  C.  D. 
Lowe,  southern  field  representative  of 
the  Angus  Breeders'  Association  in  an 
address  at  Gainesville,  Florida. 

"While  I  appear  before  you  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders'  Association,"  said  Mr. 
Lowe,  "I  want  to  make  it  plain  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
merits  of  the  rival  breeds  of  beef  cattle. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  certain  that  I 
love  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  as  much 
as  any  one  can  love  a  breed  of  live  stock. 

"The  paramount  demand  of  today, 
•with  a  hungry  world  depending  upon  us 
for  sustenance,  is  more  beef,  regardless 
of  breed  so  long  as  it  is  an  economical 
production.  Perhaps  each  breed  has 
its  points  of  indTvidual  strength  and 
certainly  all  have  their  imperfections. 
It  is  those  qualifications  that  all  breeds 
have  in  common  that  need  more  sup- 
port, to  the  end  that  greater  progress 
may  be  made  in  the  campaign  for  the 
elimination  of  the  'scrub.' 

"Much  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  population  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding both  beef  and  dairy  breeds,  is 
registered,  leaving  95  per  cent  of  scrubs 
and  grades.  These  scrubs  are  a  strong 
and  worthy  foe  and  able  to  withstand 
for  many  years  the  advances  of  a  united 
front  made  up  of  all  worthy  breeds.  Why 
longer  delay  concerted  action  in  this  di- 
rection while  we  waste  time  on  compar- 
ative trifles? 

"To  my  mind  the  largest  task  con- 
fronting the  pure-bred  beef  cattle  indus- 
try of  the  nation  today  is  in  furnishing 
the  bulls  for  this  work  as  rapidly  a3 
the  ticks  are  banished. 

"In  the  South  this  is  a  work  of  no 
mean  proportion.  If  a  call  were  to  go 
out  today  for  enough  beef  bulls,  regard- 
less of  breed,  so  that  one  would  be  avail- 
able for  every  twenty- five  native  fe- 
males, in  Florida,  the  order  could  not 
be  filled. 

"How  to  meet  this  growing  demand 
for  these  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  is 
undoubtedly  of  far  greater  importance 
to  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  nation 
than  how  many  animals  of  a  breed  have 
sold  for  over  $1,000  each.  We  are  more 
apt  to  have  our  attention  called  to  the 
millionaire  who  invests  some  of  his  sur- 
plus wealth  in  registered  cattle  merely 
as  a  'hobby'  than  we  are  to  the  far 
more  constructive  work  of  making  avail- 
able serviceable  bulls  for  the  'grading 
up'  of  native  cattle. 

Bull  Experiment  in  Alabama 

"No  one  realizes  more  than  I  that 
even  after  the  ticks  are  gone  better  blood 
alone  will  not  put  our  cattle  to  the  fore- 
front. Better  feed  and  attention  will 
also  be  a  big  factor;  however,  it  should 
be  interesting  to  study  some  figures 
based  on  an  experiment  of  an  Alabama 
cattleman  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
better  blood  alone.  He  divided  his  forty 
head  of  native  cows  into  two  uniform 
lots,  breeding  half  of  them  to  a  regis- 
tered bull.  The  entire  forty  cows  were 
given  identically  the  same  treatment 
until  the  calves  were  ready  for  sale  at 


weaning  time.  The  owner  was  able  to 
get  $13.65  more  per  head  for  the  calves 
sired  by  the  registered  bull  and  the  only 
additional  expense  on  them  was  the  $250 
expended  for  the  bull,  and  he  was  far 
more  valuable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning. 

"In  order  to  put  before  you  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
breed  for  the  work  at  hand  I  want  to 
present  to  you  some  indisputable  rec- 
ords and  quote  an  unquestioned  author- 
ity. First,  bear  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  value  of  any  beef  breed  can  be  esti- 
mated solely  by  what  they  do  on  the 
butcher's  block.  Breeds  without  the 
ability  to  stand  this  test  may  be  main- 
tained by  wealthy  individuals  or  fad- 
dists because  of  some  personal  fancy, 
but  in  this  present  age  of  efficiency 
those  that  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  in  this  particular  are  destined 
to  early  oblivion. 

International  Show  Records 

"Now   for  records.     At   the  world's 


edible  product,  or  in  other  words  more 
beef  and  less  waste. 

Department  of  Agriculture's  Rating 
"The  authority  which  I  wish  to  quote 
is  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
different  breeds  of  beef  cattle  they  state 
regarding  the  Aberdeen- Angus  as  fol- 
lows : 

'The  breed  is  extremely  valuable  for  grad- 
ing up  native  cattle.  This  breed  is  very 
early  maturing,  and  has  a  tendency  to  fat- 
ten well  at  any  age;  hence,  their  popularity 
for  producing  baby  beef.  In  general  form 
they  are  different  from  the  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford.  The  body  is  more  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  they  are  smoother  throughout 
than  either  of  the  breeds  named.  The 
Angus  responds  quickly  to  good  treatment, 
and  because  of  their  readiness  to  fatten, 
early  maturity,  exceptional  vigor,  high  qual- 
ity, general  smoothness  and  uniformity,  and 
the  high  percentage  of  valuable  meat  pro- 
duced, it  is  the  most  popular  of  ail  beef 
breeds  among  cattle  feeders.  They  u.sually 
dress  out  a  higher  percentage  of  market- 
able meat  than  any  other  breed,  and  their 
merit  has  been  shown  by  the  repeatod  win- 
nings they  have  made  in  the  show  ring 
and  on  the  block. 

'They  stand  either  heat  or  cold  well,  and 
are  popular  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 


SHOW  HERD  OF  PRIZE- WINNING  ANGUS  STEERS 


greatest  live  stock  show,  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
the  Aberdeen- Angus  breed  has  won  more 
championships  in  interbreed  contests 
than  all  of  their  competitors  combined. 
In  single  steer  classes  the  record  stands 
ten  championships  for  Aberdeen-Angus 
and  six  for  all  other  breeds;  in  car  lots 
of  steers  it  is  thirteen  grand  champion- 
ships for  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  and 
three  for  all  other  breeds  and  in  carcass 
contests  the  Aberdeen-Angus  has  won 
fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen  grand  cham- 
pionships. 

"Someone  says:  'Who  judged  these 
contests?  He  must  have  been  an  Angus 
man.'  But,  no,  such  was  not  the  case. 
These  contests  are  judged  by  the  most 
expert  judges  of  'what  is  under  the  hide' 
in  the  world;  the  men  who  buy  the 
cattle  each  day  in  the  year  for  the  big 
packers.  They  care  not  what  breed  wins 
these  contests,  because  they  are  cold- 
blooded business  men  and  when  they 
decide  one  of  these  contests  one  may 
fully  believe  that  the  award  was  made 
because  they  saw  in  the  winner  more 


corn  belt.  Because  of  their  reputation  for 
finishing  smoothly  and  filling  out  well  they 
are  very  popular  in  the  corn  belt  and  neigh- 
boring states  where  much  feeding  is  done. 

'The  quality  of  the  animal  is  unsurpassed, 
as  shown  by  the  soft,  pliable,  mellow  skin, 
and  fine  hair.  The  meat  is  fine-grained 
and  of  the  highest  quality.  The  constitu- 
tion and  vigor  of  this  breed  as  indicated  by 
well-developed  chest  and  good  heart  girth 
are  worthy  of  mention.  For  grading  up 
native  stock  and  for  crossing,  they  hold  an 
enviable  record. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are 
strong  word's  from  a  source  that  dares 
only  to  remain  conservative. 

Southern  Cattle  Market  Records 

"Naturally  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  this  wonderful  breed  has 
done  closer  home,  and  I  therefore  call 
your  attention  to  some  very  recent  rec- 
ords made  in  your  neighboring  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  In 
April  the  McQueen-Smith  Farming  Com- 
pany of  Alabama  marketed  two  carloads 
of  steers  on  the  St.  Louis  market,  one 
load  was  grade  Angus  and  the  other 
grade  Herefords.  The  Angus  brought 
$15.60  per  hundred  and  the  Herefords 
only  $15.50  on  the  same  market.  In 
June,   Mr.  Williams   of   Dyer  County, 


Tennessee,  marketed  a  load  of  Angus 
on  the  same  market  at  $16.10  per  cwt. 
These  were  both  record  southern  prices, 
but  the  real  record-breaking  perform- 
ances were  yet  to  come.  In  July,  Hurdle 
Brothers,  of  Mississippi,  marketed  sixty- 
eight  head  of  steers  sired  by  registered 
Angus  bulls  and  out  of  native  cows  at 
$17.25  per  hundred,  and  in  the  same 
month  Joe  J.  King,  also  of  Mississippi, 
put  an  all-time  all-section  'top'  on  the 
same  market  by  selling  nineteen  head  of 
grade  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  averaging 
1,285  pounds  at  two  years  of  age,  at 
$17.70  per  hundred.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  bulls  of  rival  breeds  are  in  wide  use 
throughout  the  South  in  the  big  work 
of  'breeding  up'  the  scrubs,  their  'get' 
has  in  no  instance  sold  for  the  prices 
here  quoted.  These  statistics  prove  that 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  are  finding  it  easy 
to  lead  in  southern  beef  production,  as 
has  always  been  the  case  in  every  other 
section  or  country. 

"In  addition  to  their  ability  to  'put 
more  beef  into  our  native  cattle,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  breeding  off  the 
horns  and  giving  a  uniform  color  to  their 
offspring.  Calves  from  horned  native 
cows  and  Aberdeen -Angus  bulls  will  al- 
most without  exception  have  smooth 
heads  and  be  solid  black  in  color.  These 
additional  advantages  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  mean  many  extra  dol- 
lars income. 

"Perhaps  a  few  words  further  as  to 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  breed 
would  not  be  amiss.  In  size  they  are 
medium,  being  living  examples  of  the 
fact  that  'the  best  things  do  not  come 
in  large  packages.'  Matured  bulls  weigh 
from  1,800  to  2,200  pounds  on  an  aver- 
age, when  properly  cared  for,  and  cows 
from  1,250  to  1,800.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly hardy  and  if  forced  to  do  so  will 
do  well  on  short  and  sparse  grass.  We, 
however,  do  not  encourage  these  'endur- 
ance contests'  with  any  breed  of  cattle 
and  say  to  the  man  who  expects  *to 
make  the  most  out  of  his  cattle  by  such 
methods  that  he  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed. They  equal  in  rustling  ability 
any  breed,  and  this  quality  undoubtedly 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  breed  was 
developed  under  most  adverse  natural 
conditions  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Scot- 
land. Someone  always  asks,  TIow  much 
milk  do  they  give?'  To  which  the  an- 
swer is:  'They  are  beef  cattle  and  are 
bred  only  to  give  milk  enough  to  prop- 
erly nourish  the  calf.  Milk  in  excess  of 
that  amount  is  undoubtedly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  beef.  No  cow  can  be  expected 
to  excel  in  both  milk  and  beef  produc- 
tion, as  is  plainly  noticeable  in  some  of 
our  so-called  dual-purpose  types.  This 
type  is  practically  identical  with  a  pure 
dairy  type  and  produces  little,  if  any, 
more  beef  and  much  less  milk.' 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  get  into 
your  mind's  eye  an  ideal  beef  type  and 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  a  typical  Aber- 
deen-Angus. The  best  beef  types  of  rival 
breeds  are  those  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proach the  Angus  in  conformation,  and 
we  consider  that  this  imitation  is  sin- 
cere flattery. 

"In  closing,  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
just  two  thoughts:  First,  clean  up  the 
ticks  and  then  provide  enough  good  beef- 
type  bulls  to  mate  with  your  native  fe- 
males, and  if  you  care  for  them  your 
success  in  the  cattle  business  is  certain." 
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KILL  EVERY  RAT 


Rats  Menace  Health 

RATS  have  caused  more  deaths  than  all  the  wars  in 
history.  They  have  brought  bubonic  plague 
into  the  United  States  several  times  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  constantly  spread  scarlet  fever, 
septic  pneumonia  and  contagious  jaundice,  and  are 
suspected  as  carriers  of  infantile  paralysis.  They  are 
the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  pests  in  the  world. 

Every  year  rats  destroy  food  and  property  in  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  more  than  $200,000,000 


and  Destroy  Property 

(two  hundred  million  dollars).  Farmers  are  the 
principal  sufferers.  On  one  rice  plantation  in  Georgia 
30,000  rats  were  destroyed  in  one  season.  On  an 
Illinois  farm  3,435  rats  were  killed  in  one  month. 

Exterminate  rats  and  you  guard  against  loss  that 
may  easily  equal  the  full  amount  of  your  taxes.  Poison, 
trap,  and  hunt  rats.  Clean  up  trash  piles  where  rats 
breed.    Make  your  basements  and  foundations  rat-proof. 

Organize  to  rid  your  community  of  rats. 


Detailed  instructions  are  published  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  896,)  entitled,  "  House  Rats  and  Mice," 
and  helpful  suggestions  also  are  contained  in  an  article  in  the  191  7  yearbook,  entitled,  "  The  House  Rat: 
The  Most  Destructive  Animal  in  the  World."     These  Publications  may  be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the 
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GAS  MASKS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

The  gas  attack  against  which  the  un- 
protected soldier  is  so  helpless  was  ex- 
pected by  Germany  to  overwhelm  her 
opponents  by  reason  of  its  horribleness 
and  wholesale  slaughter.  They  soon 
found,  however,  that  their  slogan  of 
"Gott  Mit  Uns"  did  not  always  work, 
for  sometimes  the  wind  changed  and 
rolled  the  deadly  fumes  back  upon  the 
German  lines.  They  also  failed  to 
reckon  with  the  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  Allies.  Protected  with  the 
best  gas  masks  that  can  be  made,  the 
Allied  soldiers  do  not  fear  a  gas  at- 
tack, and  for  every  gas  shell  sent  over 
by  Germans  ten  are  sent  back. 

Gas  is  the  most  horrible  and  the  most 
feared  of  all  the  means  of  attack  em- 
ployed in  this  war,  and  the  possession 
of  a  gas  mask  that  is  known  to  be 
infallible  has  a  wonderful  influence  on 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men.  There 
is  no  more  important  piece  of  equipment 
in  modern  warfare  than  the  gas  mask. 
Every  soldier,  every  stretcher  bearer, 
every  ambulance  driver,  every  Red  Cross 
nurse,  and  in  fact  every  person  in  the 
war  zone  must  have  one  and  must  be 
carefully  trained  in  its  use. 

The  mask  devised  by  the  Gas  Defense 
Division  of  the  War  Department  depends 
for  its  effectiveness  upon  high  grade 
carbon  such  as  is  produced  from  nut 
shells  and  fruit  pits.  The  absorbing  sub- 
stances, of  which  carbon  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  are  in  the  cannister 
which  the  soldier  carries  upon  his  breast 
and  through  which  the  air  he  breathes 
passes  when  the  mask  is  in  place.  Five 
hundred  tons,  or  a  million  pounds,  of 
the  nut  shells  are  needed  every  day  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  masks.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  must  help  if  our  soldiers  are  to 
have  the  best  masks  that  can  be  made. 

Miss  Marion  Mateer,  assistant  boys' 
and  girls'  club  leader  for  Kansas,  tells 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  what  some 
of  the  Kansas  clubs  are  doing  in  col- 
lecting material  for  gas  masks.  Here  is 
what  can  be  used.  Peach,  plum,  apri- 
cot, prune  and  olive  pits,  date  seeds, 
hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  butternuts,  or 
the  shells  of  these  nuts  (not  the  outer 
husks  or  hulls) . 

Every  home  should  have  its  receptacle 
for  saving  these  nut  shells  and  pits.  The 
Red  Cross  in  each  community  has  or 
should  have  full  instructions  as  to  mak- 
ing shipments. 

ft 

VICTORY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

A  challenge  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion will  ring  out  through  the  land  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  11  to  No- 
vember 18,  which  is  set  aside  for  rais- 
ing the  budget  of  $170,500,000  for  the 
■even  war  work  organizations.  The  call 
to  the  boys  is  to  enroll  as  Victory  Boys 
under  the  slogan,  "A  Million  Boys  Be- 
hind a  Million  Fighters,"  and  the  girls 
as  Victory  Girls,  with  the  slogan  "Every 
Girl  Pulling  for  Victory."  Every  boy  and 
girl  who  enrolls  will  pledge  to  earn  and 
give  something  to  help  maintain  the 
morale  of  our  righting  men  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  comfort  and  cheer. 
Every  five  dollars  earned  and  given  to 
the  cause  will  provide  our  fighters  with 
the  full  service  of  the  seven  organiza- 
tions for  five  weeks. 

Kansas  is  expected  to  enroll  twenty- 
one  thousand  boys  and  girls  under  the 
banner  of  the  Victory  Boys  and  Victory 
Girls.  We  feel  sure  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Kansas  will  not  fail  the  managers  of 
the  campaign.  A.  H.  Tebben,  613  New 
England  building,  Topeka,  is  the  state 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  campaign  for 
the  boys.  The  state  is  organized  into 
twelve  district  divisions  and  thirty-eight 
county  divisions.  Mr.  Tebben's  latest 
report  indicates  that  there  will  be  a 
hearty  response  from  the  men  of  the 
state  and  he  says:  "I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  challenge  is  going  to 
be  met  in  a  splendid  way  by  the  boys." 

The  district  managers  working  under 
Mr.  Tebben  are  as  follows:  George  W. 
Kidder,  Pittsburg;  A.  W.  Franks,  lola; 
B<  v.  Frank  Jennings,  Lawrence;  Harry 


For  War,  Not  Self 

DR.  ALONZO  E.  TAYLOR 

WE  HEAR  entirely  too  much  of  the  civilian  point  of  view  toward 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  maintenance  of  the  forces  of  the 
nation  in  war.  There  is  too  much  individualistic  selection  of  the 
work  that  each  must  do,  and  the  conditions  of  its  fulfilment.  The  boys 
who  go  abroad  become  mobilized  units  in  a  national  program.  Shall  you 
and  I  be  less?  The  soldier  accepts  what  is  offered  him  in  pay,  clothes, 
food,  toil,  danger,  instruction,  and  pension.  Have  I  the  right  to  stipulate 
the  exact  terms  on  which  I  will  support  him?  In  a  smaller  sense,  does 
not  each  of  us  share  with  the  soldier  the  privilege  of  service,  fidelity  and 
sacrifice?  We  risk  so  little  and  stipulate  so  much,  he  risks  so  much  and 
stipulates  so  little.  When  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  your  boy  to  go  over  the 
top  or  to  carry  on,  he  does  not  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  see  what 
others  are  doing.  Across  the  sea,  from  the  Vosges  to  the  plains  of  Flanders, 
American  boys  face  the  east,  face  the  enemy.  They  do  not  look  back  at 
us,  they  trust  us,  behind  their  backs,  to  do  our  part.  Our  part  is  to  work 
for  war  and  not  for  self.  Force,  force  to  the  uttermost  for  them;  work, 
work  to  the  uttermost  for  us. 


Tooley,  Atchison;  O.  W.  Hascall,  To- 
peka; Guy  T.  Gebhardt,  McPherson;  W. 
H.  Leask,  Wichita;  R.  E.  Wilson,  Hutch- 
inson; J.  B.  Crary,  Salina;  John  R.  Wil- 
liams, Marysville;  Caleb  W.  Smick, 
Oberlin;  J.  L.  Renner,  Scott  City, 
ft  Hi  Hi 
HOG  MINIMUM  IN  OPERATION 

The  new  plan  of  regulating  hog  prices 
is  now  in  operation.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  on  the  meth- 
ods of  stabilizing  hog  prices.  The  thir- 
teen-to-one  theory,  now  given  up, 
sounded  good,  but  the  way  it  worked 
last  month  did  not  suit  the  hogmen  in 
Kansas  and  the  Southwest  where  corn 
is  practically  a  failure  and  purchased 
hog  feed  at  central  market  prices  is  be- 
ing fed  in  finishing  hogs  for  market. 

The  plan  adopted  now  of  a  definite 
minimum  agreed  to  by  the  packers,  the 
Foor  Administration,  and  representatives 
of  the  producers,  at  least  seems  more 
certain  of  working.  Hogmen  can  figure 
approximately  on  the  price  to  expect  for 
the  month  of  November  at  least. 

The  administration  of  the  plan  on  the 
Kansas  City  market  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Sam 
H.  Ray  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Bowers  Bridgeford  for  the  Kan- 
sas City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  a 
representative  elected  by  the  packers 
operating  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 
The  minimum  for  Kansas  City  will  be 
40  cents  lower  than  the  Chicago  mini- 
mum of  $17.50,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement recently  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  claimed  to  be  the  dif- 
ference in  freight  rates  of  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  to  New  York  City  on  ex- 
port pork. 

ft  ft  ft 

RESULTS  OF  SEED  WHEAT  LOAN 

More  than  half  a  million  acres  of 
wheat  have  been  seeded  in  Kansas 
through  the  agency  of  the  seed  grain 
loans.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  work  to  learn  how  success- 
ful it  has  been.  While  the  final  figures 
are  not  available,  Dr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  fund  for  the 
Government,  states  that  in  Kansas  the 
probable  number  of  applications  for 
loans  will  amount  to  3,700,  or  about 
$985,000,  of  which  approximately  3,200, 
or  $860,000,  will  be  approved. 

There  was  so  much  delay  in  getting 
the  details  of  the  plan  worked  out  that 
the  greatest  of  haste  was  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  needing  it  in  time  to  do  them 
any  good.  In  a  letter  written  to  Presi- 
dent W.  M.  Jardine  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Doctor  Estabrook  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  unselfish 
work  done  by  the  voluntary  committee 


of  farm  bureaus,  county  councils  of  de- 
fense, and  particularly  the  county 
agents,  in  carrying  out  the  co-operative 
work  of  rushing  the  applications  through 
with  such  rapidity.  He  says:  "These 
men  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  ex- 
perience in  the  inspection  of  fields  and 
the  verification  of  seed  loan  applications 
without  any  reward  but  a  consciousness 
of  public  duty  well  performed  in  time 
of  war  and  feeling  that  they  were  co- 
operating with  the  Government  in  help- 
ing their  neighbors  in  making  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  acreage  of  win- 
ter wheat  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  sown." 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Bank  Commissioner's  office 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  giving  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  ob- 
taining this  fund  and  getting  it  promptly 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  in  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  state  who  had  ex- 
hausted their  credit  and  could  not  other- 
wise have  sown  wheat  this  fall. 

From  present  indications  Kansas  has 
seeded  a  record-breaking  acreage  of 
wheat  this  fall.  The  extra  planting  in 
the  West  made  possible  by  the  seed 
grain  loans  and  the  large  acreage  in- 
crease in  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
state  have  contributed  no  small  part  to 
the  desired  result. 

ft  ft  ft 

THE  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 

The  old  "feast  of  the  ingathering" 
has  been  revived  in  Kansas  communities. 
In  some  instances  this  harvest  festival 
is  being  conducted  through  the  churches, 
which  unite  in  a  two  or  three  days' 
series  of  meetings  of  a  social  and  re- 
ligious nature  in  honor  of  the  agricul- 
tural activities  of  the  community.  Por- 
tis,  Kansas,  recently  conducted  such  a 
festival,  becoming  for  the  duration  of 
that  event  the  center  of  an  agricultural 
community  sixty  miles  in  diameter. 

The  department  of  rural  service  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  of  which  Walter 
Burr  is  director,  is  offering  to  co-operate 
in  conducting  local  harvest  festivities  by 
securing  speakers,  illustrated  lectures, 
and  other  helpful  facilities. 

Mr.  Burr  is  also  scheduling  speakers 
for  community  forums  in  places  where 
local  reorganization  is  sought  in  such 
matters  as  rural  finance,  schools,  and 
co-operative  organization. 

The  Community  Forum  consists  of 
four  events,  one  each  month  during  the 
winter  season.  A  specialist  in  each  sub- 
ject treated  presents  the  facts  and  con- 
ducts a  discussion  as  to  how  the  local 
community  may  reorganize  to  meet  new 
needs. 

fti  ft  ft 

CONTINUE  FEDERAL  INSURANCE 

Beneficiaries  of  soldier  or  sailor  insur- 
ance are  wondering  why  they  do  not  re- 


ceive the  policies  or  some  evidence  that 
the  insurance  is  in  force.  It  has  been 
reported  that  some  are  dropping  war 
risk  insurance  because  of  a  fear  that 
since  no  certificates  have-  been  received, 
premiums  are  being  paid  for  insurance 
that  is  not  in  force.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Urge  your  soldier  or  sailor  boy  to  con- 
tinue his  payments  by  all  means.  If 
proper  application  is  made  and  the  pre- 
miums are  being  paid,  the  insurance  is 
in  force  whether  you  receive  a  certificate 
or  not.  We  can  take  Uncle  Sam  on 
faith  in  this  matter. 

Handling  war  risk  insurance  has  been 
a  tremendous  undertaking.  Approxi- 
mately a  billion  dollars  of  insurance  is 
being  recorded  each  week,  and  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  now  has 
on  record  approximately  thirty-five  bil- 
lions of  insurance.  The  certificates  are 
being  mailed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To 
date  two  and  a  half  million  certificates 
have  been  forwarded,  but  the  certificate 
is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
insurance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
to  Washington  asking  for  a  certificate. 
It  will  come  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
meanwhile  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  insurance  in  force  is  to  pay  the 
premiums. 

ft  ft  ft 

PROF.  L.  E.  CALL  TO  FRANCE 

L.  E.  Call,  professor  of  agronomy  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  has  been  in- 
vited to  go  to  France  in  connection  with 
the  educational  work  being  conducted 
overseas  with  our  soldiers.  This  is  just 
one  phase  of  the  great  work  being  done 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thousands  of  men 
will  have  weeks  and  months  of  idleness 
when  they  could  employ  themselves  at 
various  educational  and  vocational  tasks 
although  not  physically  fit  for  fighting 
service. 

Professor  Call  is  to  become  specialist 
in  grain  crops  in  the  work  among  our 
men  in  France  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Army  Overseas  Educational  Com- 
mission. His  duties  would  comprise 
choosing  teachers  among  the  soldiers, 
prescribing  textbooks,  and  exercising 
general  supervision  over  all  the  work  in 
his  field. 

Our  boys  in  their  letters  comment  on 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
agriculture  followed  in  France,  but  there 
are  many  things  in  French  agriculture 
which  might  well  be  systematically 
studied.  Many  of  the  men  who  are 
interested  in  agriculture  will  have  the 
opportunity  through  this  educational 
service  to  come  home  better  fitted  to 
take  up  work  on  the  soil  than  when  they 
went  into  the  army. 

mi  ^ 

WORDS  AND  WORKS 

"By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them." 

This  is  sound  doctrine  to  apply  in 
forming  our  opinions  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  doing  their  best  in  helping 
our  nation  to  win  the  war. 

"We  know  a  man  from  whose  eloquent 
mouth  flows  many  professions  of  patriot- 
ism," says  the  editor  of  the  National 
Farmer  and  Stockman  in  a  recent  issue 
of  that  publication,  "but  wherever  he 
goes  he  spreads  the  black  doctrine  of  dis- 
content. He  finds  something  to  criti- 
cise in  every  policy,  some  injustice  to 
farmers,  some  discrimination  against 
them,  some  comparison  to  their  disad- 
vantage, some  affront  to  their  intelli- 
gence. As  a  result  wherever  he  has 
spoken  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  full  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  our  Govern- 
ment's plans  to  produce  food  enough  to 
make  sure  of  winning  the  war.  This 
gifted  vocalist  does  not  openly  or  di- 
rectly counsel  active  or  passive  resist- 
ance to  our  Government's  plans,  never- 
theless resistance  of  some  kind,  or  fail- 
ure to  help,  is  the  effect  of  his  speak- 
ing. Let  him  and  others  like  him  turn 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  there  read 
the  verdict  of  real  Americans  in  his  case 
even  as  Daniel  interpreted  it  at  the  feast 
of  Belshazzar." 

R3  ft  ft 
■Show  your  soldiers  they're  not  for- 
gotten at  home.    Subscribe  to  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign  November  11-18. 
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NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE  FACTS 


Men  at  Helm  of  the  Movement  Open  to  Grave  Suspicion 


1TH  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  organization .  known  as 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  which 
originated  in  North  Dakota  and 
has  spread  over  the  whole  Northwest. 
In  some  states  the  election  contests  this 
fall,  the  results  of  which  will  be  known 
before  this  is  read,  were  centered 
around  the  fights  between  candidates 
endorsed  by  the  league  and  those  op- 
posed to  it.  It  would  appear  that  the 
organization  has  as  its  avowed  purpose 
the  creation  of  a  political  party  out  of 
a  class  of  our  population. 

Lack  of  effective  organization  is  a 
weakness  of  agriculture  as  an  industry. 
This  is  realized  most  keenly  by  think- 
ing men.  The  realization  of  this  need 
is  sure  to  give  birth  to  many  theories 
for  solving  the  difficulties  and  overcom- 
ing the  handicaps  of  producers.  In  such 
times  safe  and  sane  leaders  are  needed. 
The  times  call  for  clear  thinking  for  a 
multitude  of  ideas,  some  good  and  some 
bad,  are  sure  to  come  up  in  the  recon- 
struction days  before  us.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  it  has  been  more 
important  for  farmers  as  a  class  to  keep 
their  feet  on  solid  foundations  and  scru- 
tinize keenly  proposed  plans  and  ideas 
affecting  agricultural  progress  and  con- 
ditions. 

Regarding  the  Non-Partisan  League 
and  its  bearing  on  the  developments  of 
the  times,  the  estimate  of  Oliver  W. 
Stewart,  of  Ohio,  associate  editor  of  The 
National  Enquirer,  is  well  worth  a  care- 
ful reading.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  keen  ob- 
server and  has  a  broad  view  of  national 
problems.  Following  a  careful  study  of 
this  organization  in  all  its  phases  he 
wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

"During  the  last  two  years — or  a  little 
more — the  Northwest  has  seen  an  up- 
heaval among  its  farmers,  not  so  much 
agrarian  as  socialistic  or  communistic. 
With  the  sudden  sweep  of  water,  break- 
ing a  dam  and  inundating  the  country, 
the  Non-Partisan  League  has  captured 
state  governments  and  inaugurated  a 
regime  which  has  alarmed  some  and  in- 
spired horror  among  others,  who  believe 
the  very  foundation  of  the  republic  is 
threatened. 

"When  questions  turn  on  mental 
states  or  conditions,  it  often  happens 
that  facts  must  give  way  to  surmise, 
and  conclusions  have  to  be  based  upon 
presumptions  in  accord  with  the  ob- 
served facts  and  tested  experiences  of 
life. 

'"Is  the  Non-Partisan  League  loyal? 
There  are  those  who  insist  that  it  is 
not;  others  vehemently  assert  that  it 
is,  while  some,  who  are  not  of  it,  state 
their  belief  that,  in  its  rank  and  file  it 
is,  but,  in  its  leaders,  or  a  few  of  them, 
it  is  not.  Thus,  by  the  last,  a  middle 
course  is  steered  which  probably  comes 
more  nearly  the  line  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness. 

Discredited  Leaders 

"Once  and  for  all  let  it  be  said  that 
men  highest  in  the  council  of  the  League 
were  guilty  of  utterances  about  the  time 
of  our  entry  into  the  war,  which  bor- 
dered closely  on  disloyalty.  That  shortly 
after  they  desisted  from  unpatriotic 
speech,  at  least  in  most  cases,  and  have 
been  more  careful,  is  conceded  generally. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  men  who  see 
in  the  League  a  menace  to  free  institu- 
tions and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, doubt  the  genuineness  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  later  patriotic  words  of 
suspected  leaders. 

"Some  of  the  men  who  direct  its  af- 
fairs have  been  hand-in-glove  with  the 
present  Socialist  party  leaders  and  with 
the  I.  W.  W. — good  reasons  both  for 
condemnation.  The  less  said  about  the 
latter  the  better,  for  its  treasonable 
conduct  has  been  established  in  court  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  fair-minded  peo- 
ple. The  former,  by  its  St.  Louis  plat- 
form and  its  pro-German  leadership,  has 
placed  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  respec- 
tability. It  sold  its  birthright  in  Amer- 
ica for  a  mess  of  international  'potash' 
and  got  the  'ash.'  Gompers,  who  has 
stood  like  a  rock  for  his  country  and 
for  democracy,  will  have  more  influence 
after  peace  among  the  Germans  them- 
selves than  will  Berger  and  the  other 
lickspittle  Socialists  who  thought  to 
placate  the  Teutons  and  thus  make  their 
own  international  standing  sure. 

"That  League  leaders  have  affiliated 


with  either  of  the  unsavory  classes  just 
mentioned  is  a  disgrace  which  has  put 
them  and  their  organizations  on  the  de- 
fensive, and,  as  General  Foch  stated  it, 
no  war  is  ever  won  by  defensive  battles. 

"It  is  not  unusual  in  the  Northwest 
to  find  those  who  stand  up  for  the 
League  while  they  excuse,  apologize  for 
or  reject  its  leadership.  It  is  a  peculiar 
situation,  but  can  have  but  one  result; 
for  as  certainly  as  the  apodosis  of  a 
conditional  sentence  must  depend  upon 
what  has  gone  before,  so  must  the  stand- 
ing of  the  League,  in  the  minds  of  patri- 
otic people  who  are  not  partisans,  de- 
pend upon  the  utterances  and  character 
of  its  leaders. 

"That  opponents  have  made  much — 
too  much,  perhaps — of  this  weakness 
doubtless  is  true;  but  the  entire  mem- 
bership hardly  could  be  indicted  on  that 
score. 

The  Membership 

"What  about  the  membership? 

"That  is  the  important  question.  If 
the  membership  is  all  right,  the  organ- 
ization will  get  right  or  die.  Is  the 
membership  all  right? 

"Answering  the  question  by  coming 
around  on  the  other  side,  one  may  say 
that,  if  the  membership  is  all  wrong, 


heaven  help  the  country.  Its  fate  is  sad 
indeed  if  there  is  doubt  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  millions — or  even  the  thou- 
sands in  the  League — who  battle  with 
Nature  to  produce  food  for  the  world — 
the  hardy  pioneers,  ever  on  the  out- 
skirts guarding  the  nation  from  starva- 
tion and  want. 

"Patriotism  should  come  naturally  to 
the  farmer.  His  nearness  to  the  soil 
gives  him  an  attachment  to  the  country 
not  so  quickly  or  easily  felt  by  those 
whose  stake  in  it  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
less.  He  would  have  more  to  fear  from 
an  invasion  than  those  unattached  citi- 
zens who  can  pack  their  few  belongings 
and  move  out  ahead  of  the  oncoming 
foe.  Not  for  nothing  have  the  farmers 
been  looked  upon  as  the  very  backbone 
of  the  country  and  its  mighty  rock  of 
defense. 

"But  he  has  found  himself  ground  be- 
tween upper  and  nether  millstones.  He 
has  been  whirled  about  among  the  com- 
binations, which  buy  his  products,  sell 
him  goods,  and  furnish  transportation 
both  ways.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
organized;  only  a  dullard  would  not. 
Farmers,  organized,  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage not  suffered  by  those  in  labor 
unions.     They    are    widely  scattered. 


Save  Material  for  Gas  Masks 

By  Marion  Mateer,  Assistant  in  Boys 
and  Girls'  Club  Work,  K.  S.  A.  C. 
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NE  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gas  masks  in  one  month! 
This  is  the  record  of  seven  small 
Kansas  communities.  How's  that 
for  backing  up  the  army  "Over  There?" 
Just  a  collection  of  8,752  pounds  of  fruit 
pits  and  nuts  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  wasted.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  do  one  thing  more  to  help  win  the 
war.   Are  you  willing? 

The  Government  needs  500  tons  of 
such  material  daily.  This  call  came  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  what  has  so  far 
been  accomplished  was  imdertaken  by 
the  county  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents  and  county  club  leaders.  These 
people  co-operated  with  the  boys  and 
girls  of  their  various  communities  with 
the  above  result. 

No  doubt  other  localities  are  willing 
to  help  as  soon  as  they  know  what  is 
expected.  This  is  but  a  small  example 
of  what  a  farm  bureau  and  county  agent 
can  do  for  a  county.  On  one  hand  they 
work  directly  with  the  people,  while)  on 
the  other  they  co-operate  with  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  state  agricultural 
college  in  combination  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Why  do  they  always  receive  first  hand 
instructions  on  such  matters  as  food 
and  supplies?  Because  they  belong  to 
the  government  just  as  truly  as  the  sol- 
diers, and  when  an  order  comes  to  move 
forward,  they  organize  their  forces  and 
move. 

During  the  month  of  November  a  reg- 


ular campaign  for  collecting  nuts  and 
pits  is  to  be  conducted  all  over  the  state. 
Boys  and  girls  everywhere  will  be  busy 
with  wagons,  boxes,  and  sacks.  Every 
nut  and  pit  will  help.  This  campaign 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  extension  divi- 
sion through  the  farm  bureaus,  county 
agents,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in 
various  local  communities.  Seven  pounds 
of  nut  shells  or  two  hundred  peach  pits 
will  make  one  mask.  How  many  masks 
can  you  supply  the  army? 

All  nuts  and  pits  are  acceptable  so 
long  as  the  hard  shells  have  not  begun 
to  decay.  This  material  is  being  assem- 
bled at  the  two  carbonization  plants  of 
the  gas  defense  division  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A.,  where  it  is 
immediately  being  made  up  into  avail- 
able form. 

This  is  a  task  in  which  each  true 
American  should  be  interested.  Your 
county  agent  is  willing  to  do  his  part. 
Will  you  back  him  up?  If  we  can  send 
our  boys  a  gas  mask  apiece  we  will  be 
a  silent  section  of  the  firing  line.  Let's 
collect  enough  nuts  and  pits  to- reach  all 
the  way  from  Kansas  to  Berlin. 

The  strongest,  purest  life  is  not  the 
one  that  always  has  been  sheltered  and 
never  known  temptation,  but  the  one 
which  has  been  tempted  and  tried  in 
fire,  and,  like  the  three  men  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  has  come  out  of  the  battle  with- 
out even  the  smell  of  smoke  on  it. — 
■Newton  Kansan. 


THESE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  THE  OTTAWA  GARDEN  CXUB  BELIEVE  IN  WORKING  FOR 
UNCLE  SAM  THE  YEAR  ROUND.  GARDEN  WORK  IS  NOT  TAKING  THEIR  SPARE  TIME 
NOW,  SO  THEY  SET  OUT  TO  nELP  SUPPLY  THE  MATERIAL  FOR  GAS  MASKS  TO 
PROTECT  OUR  SOLDIERS.  THEY  ARE  HERE  SHOWN  DELIVERING  THEIR  COLLECTIONS 
OF  PITS  AND  NUT  SHELLS  OF  THE  KINDS  REQUIRED  TO  MAKE  THE  HIGH-GRADE 
CHARCOAL  REQUIRED  FOB  THE  GAS  MASKS  WHICH  PURIFY  THE  AIR  EREATnED 
DURING  A  GAS  ATTACK  BY  ABSORBING  THE  POISONOUS  CASES 


During  busy  seasons  they  can  not  so 
easily  get  together;  conditions  compel 
them  to  take  leaders  more  on  faith  and 
less  from  exact  knowledge. 

A  Natural  Result 
"For  these  and  other  reasons  every 
movement  of  farmers  has  been  afflicted 
with  the  leadership  of  demagogues  and 
mountebanks.  Preyed  upon  and  swin- 
dled by  the  smooth  oily  rascals  who 
often  come  their  way,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  frequently  put  their  political  trust 
in  some  member  of  their  organization 
because  of  the  patches  on  his  clothes, 
his  ungrammatical  speech  and  lack  of 
education  and  training  for  public  service., 
feeling,  in  desperation,  that  they  would 
rather  be  misgoverned  by  ignorance  and 
pretense  than  by  cultivated  unfriendli- 
ness. 

"The  Socialists  quickly  saw  in  the 
League  a  fertile  soil  for  their  seed.  2Io 
sooner  had  the  United  States  entered 
the  war — indeed  before — they  began 
their  chatter  about  this  being  nothing 
but  an  economic  struggle.  All  the  old 
Socialist  formula?  about  class  contests 
were  repeated,  with  emphasis  on  the 
need  of  farmers  and  laborers  all  over 
the  world  standing  together. 

"The  economic  interpretation  of  nis- 
tory  never  had  the  truth  in  it  the  So- 
cialists thought  they  saw,  and  it  is  being 
shot  to  pieces  in  this  war.  They  were 
not  the  only  ones  utterly  to  misconceive 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  Wil- 
liam Hale  Thompson,  mayor  of  Chicago, 
was  another  who  thought  he  could  ride 
intojiower  on  a  wave  of  war  unpopu- 
larity. 

Loyal  Rank  and  File 

"Whatever  may  have  been  or  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  League — 
and  they  are  open  to  suspicion — the 
members,  in  the  main,  soon  found  them- 
selves. How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Their  boys  are  fighting  at  the  front; 
they  know  now  this  is  a  war  for  all  we 
hold  precious.  It  is  true  they  talk  much 
about  war  profiteers,  not  forgetting  to 
accept  the  highest  price  they  can  get 
for  all  they  have  to  sell;  and  they  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  that,  nor  should 
it  blind  our  eyes  to  conditions  which  are 
wrong  and  must  be — and  will  be — 
changed;  or  stop  our  ears  to  appeals  to 
end  industrial  situations  which  permit 
the  manufacturing  of  a  flock  of  million- 
aires while  loyal  people  give  their  all — 
precious  lives  included — to  the  country, 

"If  a  bit  of  prophesy  may  be  permit- 
ted, it  is  that  the  league  will  not  have 
a  long  life.  It  is  an  autocracy  and  such 
organizations  will  not  be  popular  very 

lonS- 

"Desired  reforms  will  come;  divisions 
among  its  members  will  appear;  distrust 
will  be  engendered;  great  national  prob- 
lems will  demand  attention,  and  the 
organization,  built  up  of  men  whose  pur- 
poses were  good,  seemingly  having 
served  its  day,  will  pass. 

"Those  who  comprise  it,  true  to  form 
and  instinct,  will  answer  to  and  thrill  to 
— are  already  answering  to  and  thrilling 
to — the  higher  call. 

"The  farmers  are  not  a  menace  to  the 
country." 

Fight  Grasshoppers  by  Disking 

Grasshoppers  have  been  very  preva- 
lent the  past  season  and  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  particularly  in 
the  western  counties.  These  grasshop- 
pers have  now  deposited  their  eggs  in 
the  fence  rows,  turning  rows  and  along 
the  roadside.  Every  egg,  and  their  num- 
ber is  legion,  is  a  potential  grasshopper 
to  injure  next  year's  crops.  Why  not 
organize  your  community  or  township 
and  have  a  disking  bee  before  the  ground 
freezes  up,  turning  all  the  egg  cases,  or 
capsules,  out  to  be  exposed  to  the  win- 
ter weather?  They  will  not  survive  this 
treatment  and  if  it  is  persisted  in  along 
with  the  poisoning  during  the  growing 
season,  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the 
grasshoppers  in  a  few  years.  The  eggs 
will  be  found  in  the  hardest  of  ground 
and  probably  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  will  be  found  in  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  so  the  job  of  disking  will 
not  mean  the  covering  of  very  much 
ground. 

Rats  destroy  $200,000,000  worth  of 
food  and  property  every  year.  Destroy 
the  rat. 
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GOVERNMENT  LOANS  ATTACKED 

Federal  Loan  System  Striking  Shackles  from  Ten  Million  Farmers 


O 


HE  farmer  ia  by  some  strange  er- 
ror regarded  by  many  city  people 
as  more  or  less  of  a  fool,  and  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  "rube"  or 
a  "hick."  The  best  proof  of  this  queer 
fact  lies  in  the  vicious  attacks  recently 
made  by  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Association,  through  its  secretary  and 
mouthpiece,  E.  D.  Chassell,  on  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act.  These  gentlemen 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  about  as  skillful  as  the  next 
man  in  seeing  the  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile or  finding  the  bug  under  the  chip. 

These  money-loaners  are  much  pained 
because  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are 
free  of  taxation  both  as  to  principal  and 
income.  In  an  article  by  E.  D.  Chassell 
entitled  "More  Than  Six  Dollars  for 
One,"  all  sorts  of  misstatements  are 
made.  It  is  assumed  that  all  buyers  of 
these  bonds,  the  men  whose  money  is 
loaned  to  the  farmers,  are  "multimillion- 
aire tax  slackers."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  first  $30,000,000  of  this  cheap  money 
to  farmers  was  furnished,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bureau,  by  small  investors  in  the  main, 
the  average  purchase  being  about  $5,000. 
These  bonds  may  be  had  in  the  denom- 
inations of  $25,  $50,  $100,  etc.  Figures 
for  later  issues  are  not  yet  available. 

"Friends  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system"  says  Mr.  Chassell,  "claim  that 
the  tax  exemption  feature  of  the  law 
benefits  the  farm  borrower  an  average  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  or  $5  a  year  on 
a  thousand  dollar  loan."  This  is  not 
the  claim  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
system,  but  the  admission  of  its  enemies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  could  not  exist  without  the 
tax  exemption.  The  farm  mortgage 
bankers  are  not  out  merely  to  add  half 
of  1  per  cent  to  the  farmers'  interest 
rate,  but  to  destroy  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System.  No  matter  what  they  say, 
this  is  their  object. 

Any  tax  on  these  bonds  will  be  paid 
by  the  farmer,  and  not  by  the  bond 
buyer.  The  interest  rate  will  have  to 
go  up  or  the  bonds  will  not  sell. 

If  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  were 
only  half  of  1  per  cent  a  year,  these 
money  loaners  would  let  Congress  han- 
dle the  matter  without  any  help  from 
thorn.  But  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Sys- 
tem costs  the  farm  mortgage  banker 
much  more  than  half  of  1  per  cent  a 
year.  That  is  the  bug  under  the  chip. 
In  every  state  in  the  Union  interest 
rates  have  gone  down  to  the  farmers 
under  the  competition  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds,  untaxed,  can  be  sold  at  a  low 
interest  rate.  The  money  can  be  loaned 
to  the  farmers  at  a  low  rate.  The  re- 
sult is  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  farmers  are  able  to  borrow 
money  on  land  mortgage  at  as  low  an 
interest  rate  as  that  paid  by  industrial 
corporations.  The  days  of  8  and  10  and 
even  12  per  cent,  with  commission  mort- 
gages on  top  of  this,  are  over  forever 
for  the  American  farmer,  and  he  can  get 
money  on  his  own  time  and  pay  it  off 
gradually.  This  costs  the  "12  per  cent 
patriots"  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  how 
they  can  expect  to  wheedle  the  farmers 
into  lining  up  with  them  against  it  is  a 
mystery,  unless  they  think  the  farmers 
are  fools. 

The  farmers  have  received  loans  to 
the  extent  of  about  $125,000,000  under 
this  system;  but  there  are  over  3,000 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations  char- 
tered, which  almost  cover  the  farming 
regions  of  the  country,  and  which  stand 
ready  to  serve  farmers  with  long-time, 
amortized,  low-interest  loans  in  the  place 
of  the  short-time  higher-interest  loans 
of  these  gentlemen  who  are  worrying 
about  the  tax-exempt  character  of  the 
farmers'  bonds.  Therefore  if  they  can 
destroy  this  competition  they  will  save 
for  themselves  much  "more  than  six  dol- 
lars for  one"  of  the  amount  they  are 
spending  in  this  attack. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System,  interest  rates  to  farmers  would 
have  been  going  up  and  up  all  through 
this  war.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Sys- 
tem has  saved  the  farmers,  whether 
they  borrow  through  it  or  not. 

This  result  in  keeping  interest  down 
is  bought  at  a  mighty  small  cost  by  the 
Government  in  the  amount  of  tax  lost. 
"Food  will  win  the  war,"  and  food  is 


AMERICA  CANNOT  FAIL 

Last  year  the  American  people  by  their  voluntary  action  made  it 
possible  to  send  eleven  and  three-fourths  million  tons  of  food  overseas. 

But  the  test  is  not  over.  The  task  before  us  is  even  greater  than 
the  task  achieved. 

We  must  send  the  Allies  and  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  overseas 
seventeen  and  one-half  million  tons  of  food  this  year. 

Each  of  us  is  individually  responsible  for  the  obligation  our  Country 
has  assumed.    We  have  now  to  make  our  supreme  effort. 

Our  lines  must  hold — America  cannot  fail. 


being  produced  on  a  lowered  interest 
scale.  No  governmental  agency  has 
done  more  to  save  the  farming  situation 
for  all  the  farmers  than  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  System. 

I  am  interested  in  cheap  money  to 
the  farmer.  I  have  been  active  in  the 
New  York  Patriotic  Farmers  Fund  which 
gives  personal  credit  to  farmers.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  necessary  to  the 
strength  of  this  nation  in  war  than  cheap 
money  to  farmers.  I  aided  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau  in  selling  its  bonds 
last  summer,  acting  as  a  volunteer  with- 
out pay,  because  by  so  doing  I  was  serv- 
ing my  country.  I  am  writing  this  to 
warn  the  people  of  the  country  that  in 
this  attack  on  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System  by  the  money  loaners  there  is 
danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the  sys- 
tem and  a  peril  to  the  nation. 

The  tax  exemption  has  worked  exactly 
as  Congress  intended  it  to  work.  It  has 
given  the  farmers  cheap  money.  Tax 
the  bonds  and  you  destroy  this  great 
system  which  is  taking  over  the  farm- 
ers' indebtedness  at  the  rate  of  about 


$10,000,000  a  month,  and  will  go  on  do- 
ing so  if  these  attacks  fail.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  so 
of  tax-free  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  is 
a  mighty  small  matter  when  it  strikes 
the  shackles  from  ten  million  farmers. 
And  where  it  costs  the  Government  ten 
dollars  it  costs  Mr.  Chassel's  employers 
a  hundred.  That  is  the  nigger  in  the 
woodpile. — H.  H.  Charles. 


Editor's  Note. — The  Mr.  Chassell  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author  of  this  article 
is  secretary  of  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Bankers'  Association.  The  article  in 
question  was  given  wide  publicity 
through  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, this  organization  sending  cop- 
pies,  at  Mr.  Chassell's  request,  to  all  the 
papers  in  its  membership.  It  attacks 
the  tax-free  feature  of  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  and 
attempts  to  show  that  this  enables  the 
rich  income-tax  slacker  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers.  The  fallacy  of 
some  of  the  arguments  advanced  is 
shown  up  by  Mr.  Charles. 


Money  to  Keep  Our  Fighters  Fit 


|  EXT  Monday  the  job  of  raising 
the  money  for  the  United  War 
Work  budget  will  begin.  The 
campaign  will  end  Monday,  No- 
vember 18.  The  American  people  are  ex- 
pected to  give  or  pledge  during  that 
time  a  minimum  of  $170,500,000  for 
helping  the  seven  organizations  help  our 
boys  to  win  the  war.  About  35  per  cent 
of  this  is  expected  from  farmers.  No 
one  who  has  watched  the  conduct  of 
farmers  through  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns has  any  doubt  as  to  their  meet- 
ing and  even  exceeding  the  expectations. 
The  farmers  know  all  about  the  uses  to 
which  the  money  is  put  and  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  work  being  done. 
Their  own  boys  are  writing  home  in 
every  letter  and  telling  of  the  comforts 
that  have  come  to  them  through  some 
one  of  the  seven  organizations. 

We  have  told  the  story  of  what  is 


being  done  for  the  welfare  of  our  sol- 
dier boys  many  times  in  Kansas 
Farmer,  and  we  have  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  all  this  war  work 
until  the  boys  are  back  home.  The  bud- 
gets of  at  least  three  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  coming  campaign  were  based 
on  information  at  hand  last  spring  when 
it  was  generally  thought  that  there 
would  not  be  more  than  a  million  sol- 
diers in  France  by  November  1.  The 
number  actually  there  was  two  million. 
It  was  also  thought  when  these  budgets 
were  made  that  we  would  not  have  more 
than  three  million  men  in  uniform  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  next  sum- 
mer. In  order  to  force  a  quick  and  vic- 
torious ending  to  the  war,  the  plans  were 
greatly  enlarged  and  an  army  of  four 
or  five  million  is  now  contemplated. 

From  seventy  thousand  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  our  navy  has  in- 


In  Who's  Cup  ? 
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creased  until  we  have  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  sailors  and  marines 
and  the  number  will  be  still  further  in- 
creased. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  follow  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  the  time  they 
leave  their  homes,  while  they  are  in 
transit,  while  they  are  at  the  training 
camps  large  and  small,  while  they  are 
on  their  way  to  the  porta  of  embarka- 
tion, as  well  as  at  these  ports,  while  they 
are  on  the  sea,  during  their  stay  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation,  during  their  ex- 
periences in  further  training  overseas,  in 
the  zone  of  combat  including  the  front 
line  trenches,  while  they  are  at  leave 
resorts  or  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the 
prison  camps,  and  then  all  the  way  back 
to  their  homes. 

This  is  not  only  the  ambition  and 
purpose  of  the  great  organizations  to 
which  we  are  to  give  our  money  next 
week,  but  they  are  making  good  at  the 
job.  The  money  needed  necessarily  in- 
creases in  volume  with  the  steady  en- 
largement of  our  fighting  forces. 

The  farm  homes  from  which  boys  have 
gone  -will  gladly  welcome  this  chance  to 
send  a  bit  of  home  cheer  and  comfort 
to  the  loved  ones  wherever  they  may  bo 
on  land  or  sea,  in  some  home  camp  or 
on  the  battlefield  in  Europe.  If  we  but 
provide  the  money,  the  organizations 
united  in  this  campaign  for  funds  will 
go  with  them  all  the  way. 


Silage  from  Fodder 

It  looks  wasteful  to  the  average  live- 
stock man  to  fill  a  silo  with  a  crop  con- 
taining a  good  yield  of  grain.  Although 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  grain  in  the 
silage  is  just  as  effective  in  fattening 
cattle  or  giving  gain  as  when  fed  separ- 
ately, 'it  goes  against  the  judgment  of 
many  stockmen  to  put  corn  worth  $1.50 
to  $1.75  a  bushel  into  a  silo.  The  silo 
is  essentially  a  means  of  getting  maxi- 
mum returns  from  the  fodder  part  of 
the  crop,  and  stockmen  would  welcome 
any  practical  plan  for  getting  the  for- 
age part  of  the  plant  made  into  good  si- 
lage and  at  the  same  time  harvesting 
the  grain  separately  so  it  could  be  sold 
at  the  prevailing  high  prices.  Under 
such  conditions  making  silage  out  of  dry 
fodder  will  without  doubt  be  tried  on  a 
good  many  farms. 

Some  interesting  results  with  silage 
from  which  the  ears  had  been  removed 
were  described  by  Professor  Grindley  of 
Illinois  University  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  reminded  his  aud- 
ience that  the  corn  plant  does  not  con- 
tain its  maximum  nutrient  value  at  the 
time  it  is  usually  put  into  the  silo. 
Where  silage  is  to  be  used  simply  in  win- 
tering cattle,  it  can  be  pvit  into  the 
shock  at  the  proper  time  and  after  the 
corn  has  been  husked  and  sold  the  fod- 
der can  be  made  into  silage.  On  such 
silage,  fed  with  one  pound  of  oil  nif>al 
daily,  yearling  cattle  increased  in  weight 
and  the  same  feed  furnished  a  good 
maintenance  ration  for  a  breeding  herd. 
The  cost  of  wintering  cattle  on  this  ra- 
tion is  only  about  seven  cents  a  day  as 
compared  with  approximately  twenty- 
one  cents  when  the  silage  is  made  from 
the  entire  plant.  Less  than  half  the  corn 
stover  is  used  when  it  is  pastured  in  the 
field,  and,  as  it  is  less  palatable  than 
silage  properly  made  from  dry  fodder, 
it  does  not  produce  as  good  results. 

Using  dry  fodder  for  silage  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  the  silo  full  all  the  time 
and  have  silage  to  feed  during  the  late 
spring  and  into  the  summer.  The  dry 
fodder,  if  properly  stored,  can  be  used 
to  fill  emptied  silos  even  into  the  spring. 

Filling  silos  with  this  chopped  fodder 
does  not  differ  from  the  usual  method 
of  silo  filling  except  that  plenty  of  wa- 
ter must  be  added  in  order  to  have  the 
material  packed  solidly  enough  to  ex- 
clude air.  Silage  made  in  this  way 
should  be  thoroughly  tramped  and  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  supply 
of  water.  It  takes  practically  a  ton  of 
water  to  a  ton  of  dry  forage  to  make 
good  silage.  Unless  it  is  thoroughly  wet 
and  tramped  there  will  be  air  pockets 
and  moldy  silage  will  result. 

The  food  problem  is  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge to  the  idealism  and  business  ef- 
ficiency of  America. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


VERY  WHERE  fertilizer  has  been 
applied  the  crops  seeins  to  have 
done  much  better  this  year  and 
in  many  cases  fields  of  grain  sor- 
ghums which  have  been  fertilized  have 
matured  seed  where  other  fields  have 
failed.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  where 
either  barnyard  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer  has  been  used.  And  have  you 
noticed  that  if  any  kafir  matures  in  a 
field  it  is  along  the  draws  or  low  places 
in  the  field,  where  the  fertility  has 
washed  from  the  slopes  ?  Many  claim 
that  the  kafir  gets  later  maturing  every 
year.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  soils  are  getting  thinner  each 
year,  and  are  unable  to  mature  the  crop. 
What  do  you  think? 

More  than  ever  farmers  have  been  us- 
ing fertilizer  this  fall.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  get  common  ial  fertilizer.  Why 
not  get  a  carload  of  manure  from  Fori 
Riley  stables  and  top  dress  the  wheat 
this  winter?  Applied  at  the  rate  of 
three  tons  per  acre,  it  will  increase  the 
yield  and  in  addition  will  add  humus  to 
the  soil,  something  commercial  fertilizer 
cannot  do. 

"Clabber"  will  not  raise  a  crop,  and 
Mr.  Bower's  statement,  "Granddad  got 
the  cream,  dad  got  the  skim  milk  and 
son  gets  what  is  left — "clabber" — is  only 
too  true.  —  H.  L.  Popenok.  Agricultural 
Agent,  Lyon  County. 


Sudan  Grass  Production 

Sudan  grass,  which  has  earned  the 
title  "the  alfalfa  of  the  uplands,"  is  be- 
coming an  important  forage  crop  in  all 
the  South  Central  States  and  especially 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  is  also  rapidly 
coming  into  prominence  in  Kansas,  where 
its  value  as  a  forage  and  hay  crop  is 
being  widely  recognized.  Large  amounts 
of  fine  quality  seed  are  also  being  grown 
in  the  state.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  Sudan  grass  in  our 
state  is  shown  in  the  figures  given  out 
by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  year  farmers  planted  79,160! 
acres,  compared  with  26,731  in  1917  and 
31,386  acres  in  1916 — the  first  year  in 
which  statistics  on  the  crop  were  secured 
by  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture. 

All  sections  of  the  state  planted  Sudan 
in  1918;  eleven  counties  having  more 
than  2,300  acres  each.  Eight  of  these 
eleven  are  located  in  the  south  central 
part  of  the  state,  close  to  the  Oklahoma 
border,  Sumner  leading  with  3,918  acres, 
followed  in  order  by  Ford  3,226,  Meade 
3,141,  and  Gray  3,002  acres  respectively. 
More  than  36,000  acres,  or  45  per  cent 
of  the  state's  Sudan  area,  are  in  nine- 
teen counties  of  the  south  central  sec- 
tion where  the  sorghums  made  an  en-, 
couraging  showing,  having  withstood 
well  the  dry  weather  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  season.  In  this  part  of  the  state, 
too,  there  has  as  yet  been  only  light 
frosts,  and  an  excellent  seed  crop  ma- 
tured. 

Clay,  Cloud  and  Ottawa  counties,  in 
the  north-central  part,  each  had  from 
2,300  to  2,800  acres  of  Sudan,  which  has 
aided  materially  in  providing  the  much- 
needed  hay  and  forage  for  live  stock, 
which  is  also  true  of  other  portions 
where  Sudan  was  grown.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Sudan  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  matured  much  seed  this 
year.  Where  grown  for  hay  only  it  is 
possible  to  secure  two  and  sometimes 
three  cuttings  during  a  season,  and 
where  a  seed  crop  is  harvested  a  cut- 
ting of  hay  usually  follows  in  due  time. 

The  feeding  value  of  Sudan  grass  has 
been  found  by  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  be  equal  to  the 
feeding  value  of  oat  hay.  sorghum,  mil- 
let, timothy  and  Bermuda,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Bermuda.  Having  but 
light  stems  or  stalks  and  being  of  a  very 
leafy  nature,  it  is  more  easily  cured 
than  "cane"  and  the  other  sorghums  and 
is  more  readily  eaten  and  digested  by 
all  classes  of  live  stock. 


Description  of  Hessian  Fly 

While  most  wheat  growers  are  famil- 
iar with  the  damage  done  by  the  Hessian 
fly,  many  probably  Lave  never  seen  the 
fly  itself. 

Many  kinds  of  tiny,  active,  pale  green- 
ish and  yellowish  colored  insects  known 
as  leaf -hoppers  may  be  found  in  swarms 
in  the  wheat  fields  during  the  farl  of 


the  year.  They  are  often  mistaken  for 
the  Hessian  fly  because  they  are  found 
in  the  wheat  fields  in  great  numbers  in 
September  and  October  when  the  fly 
often  does  serious  injury  to  the  wheat. 
T.  J.  Talbert,  extension  entomologist  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
points  out  the  differences  between  these 
two  insects. 

The  adult  leaf-hoppers  differ  from  the 
Hessian  fly  in  that  they  are  larger,  ex- 
hibit a  greater  variety  of  colors,  have 
two  wings  on  either  side  of  the  body 
and  are  provided  with  short  legs,  the 
hind  pair  of  which  being  very  strong 
enables  them  to  jump  quickly  and  take 
wing  readily.  They  also  differ  from  the 
fly  in  their  type  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  eggs  hatch  into  young  leaf- 
hoppers  which  at  first  are  much  smaller 
than  the  adults,  and  have  no  wings.  The 
young  or  nymphs  after  molting  several 
times  finally  develop  wings  and  attain 
full  growth.  The  leaf -hoppers  winter  in 
trash  and  litter  as  adult  insects. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  tiny  long-legged 
two-winged  gnat-like  insect  resembling 
a  mosquito  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
insect.  It  does  no  damage  to  the  wheat 
in  the  adult  or  flying  stage.  The  adult 
fly  lives  about  a  week,  during  which 
time  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 


be  soaked  or  ground  and  fed  in  a  mix- 
ture supplying  enough  protein  for  a 
proper  balance.  Alfalfa  or  alfalfa  meal 
can  be  substituted  for  brown  shorts.  It 
should  be  ground  or  chopped  on  the  farm 
if  possible. 

"Tankage  is  now  the  cheapest  feed  on 
the  market,"  says  Mr.  Kiser.  "It  is  now 
selling  for  about  $105  per  ton.  Your 
profit  in  feeding  it  lies  in  using  cheaper 
feeds  and  balancing  the  ration.  For  fat- 
tening hogs  use  the  following  substi- 
tutes: Barley,  74  per  cent;  alfalfa 
meal,  20  per  cent;  tankage,  6  per  cent. 
Mix  and  feed  wet.  For  brood  sows  in 
winter  the  following  ration  will  do  very 
well.  Barley,  50  per  cent;  alfalfa  meal, 
47  per  cent;  tankage,  3  per  cent.  Mix 
with  warm  water  or  slop  during  cold 
weather.  Every  farmer  should  carry  his 
brood  sows  during  the  fall  on  rye  pas- 
ture as  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best.  It 
will  also  make  good  winter  pasture  for 
pigs  as  well  as  brood  sows.  Tire  shorts 
situation  may  continue  as  in  the  past." 


Raise  Horses  of  Better  Quality 

Undesirable,  mediocre  horses  are  be- 
ing dumped  on  the  market  in  large  num- 
bers this  fall  to  save  feed.  This  has 
created  an  over-supply  of  horses  of  this 


NO  mistake  was  made  by  J.  J. 
Moxley,  of  Osage  City,  in  pur- 
chasing the  fine  filley  here 
shown  as  a  foundation  animal  for  a 
pure-bred  herd  of  horses.  This  young 
man  after  consulting  with  horsemen 
in  whom  he  had  perfect  confidence 
accepted  their  wise  counsel  and 
bought  one  good  one  instead  of  split- 
ting his  money  and  buying  two  in- 
ferior animals.  Nemesis  was  sired  by 
Hector,  the  champion  Percheron  stal- 
lion at  the  Topeka  Free  Fair  in  1917, 
bred  and  shown  by  William  Branson 
of  Overbrook.  She  was  winner  of 
first  place  at  the  Free  Fair  this  year  in  the  yearling  class. 


the  grooves  of  the  wheat  leaves.  These 
eggs  hatch  in  two  or  three  days  and  the 
tiny  maggots  work  their  way  down  be- 
tween the  leaf  sheath  and  the  stalk 
where  they  feed  on  and  injure  the  plant. 
The  maggots  develop  and  pass  into  the 
flaxseed  or  resting  stage  for  the  winter 
from  which  they  emerge,  as  adults  in  the 
spring. 

The  leaf-hoppers  may  be  numerous 
enough  to  fly  up  in  clouds  when  dis- 
turbed by  a  person  walking  through  the 
wheat  field.  If  this  abundant,  the  pest 
may  do  considerable  injury  to  the  wheat 
by  sucking  out  the  juices  of  the  leaves 
through  their  tube-like  mouth  parts.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  pest  does  no 
material  damage  to  the  wheat  and  its 
injury  is  not  really  so  severe  as  that  of 
the  Hessian  fly. 

The  wheat  growers  of  Missouri  and 
Eastern  and  Central  Kansas  may  be 
assured  that  two  of  the  most  injurious 
pests  of  wheat,  the  Hessian  fly  and  the . 
chinch  bug,  are  well  under  control  due 
to  the  effective  measures  adopted  and 
put  in  practice.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
control  of  the  most  injurious  insects  is 
concerned,  the  prospects  for  a  bumper 
wheat  crop  next  year  were  never  better. 


Substitute  Hog  Feeds 

Substitutes  for  corn  will  have  to  be 
used  in  feeding  hogs  both  for  market 
and  breeding  stock.  Hominy  feed,  a  by- 
product of  corn  flour,  is  a  substitute  for 
corn  that  is  very  nearly  equal  to  it  in 
feeding  value.  "Barley  will  make  a  very 
good  substitute  where  it  can  be  bought 
for  half  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  corn," 
says  R.  W.  Kiser,  extension  specialist  in 
live  stock  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
Barley  is  being  shipped  into  Kansas  for 
feeding  purposes.  We  understand  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  Riley  County  is  mak- 
ing co-operative  shipments  and  distrib- 
uting the  barley  feed  to  its  members 
over  the  county.  This  is  probably  bar- 
ley that  would  have  been  used  for  beer 
and  other  grain  drinks  if  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration had  not  put  a  stop  to  this 
sheer  waste  of  feed. 

To  get  the  best  results,  barley  should 


type,  and  as  a  result  prices  are  unusu- 
ally low.  This  might  lead  horse  pro- 
ducers to  feel  discouraged  over  the  fu- 
ture prospects.  The  thing  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  raise  horses  of  better  breed- 
ing and  quality.  The  supply  of  desir- 
able-quality heavy  draft  horses  or  ani- 
mals suitable  for  artillery  or  cavalry 
purposes  is  below  the  demand,  while  the 
prices  of  such  animals  are  correspond- 
ingly high. 

In  view  of  both  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  during  and  after  the  war 
for  quality  horses,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  begin  now  to  stock  up  the  farms  wj,th 
horseflesh  of  the  desirable  type.  Under 
existing  conditions  feeding  stuffs  for 
work  animals  are  extremely  high  in 
price.  On  this  account  it  is  imperative 
that  only  work  stock  of  the  useful,  most 
efficient  and  valuable  type  should  be 
wintered.  One  heavy  draft  horse  will 
perform  the  work  of  practically  two 
under-sized,  inferior  plugs,  while  such  an 
animal  can  be  fed  at  about  the  same 
cost  for  maintenance  as  for  one  of  the 
plugs. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  heavy  horses  of  quality  and  good 
breeding  where  an  inferior  horse  can  be 
disposed  of  only  at  a  sacrifice. 


Feed  Laws  of  Kansas 

L.  A.  Fitz,  state  feed  inspector  for 
Kansas,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  prices  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
have  been  definitely  fixed  by  the  Food 
Administration  as  follows:  For  cake 
carrying  43  per  cent  protein  f .  o.  b.  Texas 
mills,  $57  a  ton;  40  per  cent  protein  cake 
f .  o.  b.  Oklahoma  mills,  $54;  36  per  cent 
protein  cake  from  mills  in  other  states, 
$53  a  ton. 

The  cottonseed  crop  is  light  and  the 
amount  produced  will  be  reduced  as  a 
result.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
feed.  Cottonseed  feed  is  a  product  made 
by  mixing  hulls  with  low-grade  meal. 
It  is  often  improperly  quoted  and  sold 
as  20  per  cent  cottonseed  meal.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Fitz,  if  a  mixture  of 
this  kind  does  not  analyze  36  per  cent 


protein  or  better,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  cottonseed  feed.  Cold  pressed  cot- 
tonseed cake  should  not  be  confused  with 
prime  cake  or  meal.  In  this  cake  the 
oil  is  extracted  by  a  process  whicTi  leaves 
the  hull  and  some  fiber  with  the  result- 
ing cake. 

Professor  Fitz  also  states  that  a  num- 
ber of  cottonseed  product  manufacturers 
persist  in  packing  their  feed  products 
guaranteed  ninety-nine  pounds  net.  The 
Kansas  law  requires  that  a  sack  of  cot- 
tonseed products  must  contain  one  hun- 
dred pounds  net  before  it  can  be  sold 
within  the  state  without  special  contract 
regarding  weights.  When  you  buy  a  ton 
of  cottonseed  cake  or  meal  you  should 
receive  two  thousand  pounds  net  of  the 
product.  Hence  the  weight  of  the  sack 
should  not  be  included. 

You  frequently  have  difficulty  with 
shipments  being  short  in  weight  or  not 
analyzing  equal  to  guarantee  for  pro- 
tein. Consumers  should  protect  them- 
selves -  by  having  a  written  contract 
specifying  weight  and  protein  content 
and  also  that  the  sacks  will  be  labeled 
to  show  net  weight  and  guaranteed 
quality.  When  such  product  is  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  without  any  label 
showing  guaranteed  quality,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  you  to  take  action 
under  the  United  States  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  while  if  the  shipment  is  labeled  it 
enables  us  to  secure  prosecution. 

Buyers  should  be  sure  to  keep  copies 
of  contracts,  invoice,  freight  bills  and  all 
other  papers  connected  with  purchases. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  county 
agricultural  agents  are  being  appointed 
as  special  feed  inspectors.  This  gives 
them  authority  to  take  official  samples 
of  feed  which  will  be  analyzed  free  of 
charge.  If  you  are  buying  feed  in  any 
quantity,  it  would  pay  you  to  report  to 
the  county  agent  and  have  him  take  the 
necessary  samples.  Do  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  carlots  bought 
under  contract  there  must  be  someone 
who  can  swear  that  the  feed  in  question 
is  the  feed  shipped  under  the  bill  of 
lading  in  your  possession. 

Deferring  Farm  Labor 

The  administration  of  our  selective 
draft  law  requires  something  more  than 
merely  filling  out  the  questionnaire  to 
get  deferred  classification.  Provost- 
Marshal  General  Crowder  says  in  em- 
phasizing this  point,  "Someone  must  in- 
dicate that  the  individual  case  is  one 
that  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
draft  board  in  respect  to  the  registrant's 
occupational  status.  What  happens  to 
the  registrant  neglecting  to  state  his 
claims  for  deferred  classification?  If  he 
does  not  put  them  down  in  his  ques- 
tionnaire and  no  one  else  puts  them 
down,  the  claim  can  not  be  considered. 
It  is  the  duty  of  any  employer,  which 
includes  farmers  and  managers  of  farms, 
to  aid  his  necessary  employes  in  a  nec- 
essary occupation  in  presenting  their 
cases  to  the  board." 

This  statement  shows  that  it  is  some- 
one's duty  to  see  that  proper  claims  are 
made  based  on  the  essential  character 
of  the  work  being  performed  by  the  reg- 
istrant. There  will  be  slackers  who  will 
seek  deferred  classification  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  but  on  the  oilier 
hand  there  will  be  many  men  doing  most 
essential  work  who  will  not  themselves 
make  claims  for  deferred  classification 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  They 
cannot  consistently  be  judges  of  the  es- 
sential or  non-essential  character  of  the 
work  they  themselves  are  doing.  It 
should  be  assumed  as  a  duty  by  patri- 
otic farmers  in  every  community  to  see 
that  the  necessary  claims  are  made  for 
farm  labor  and  also  to  see  that  slackers 
who  attempt  to  be  deferred  without  just 
claim  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  The 
agricultural  advisers  named  for  the  dis- 
trict draft  boards— W.  J.  Tod.  Board  No. 
1  with  headquarters  at  Topeka.  and  W. 
T.  Edwards  for  Board  No.  2  with  head- 
quarters at  Wichita — are  the  men  as- 
signed to  the  task  of  helping  out  in  the 
classification  of  agricultural  labor  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  crippling  the 
industry  by  making  too  heavy  demands 
on  its  labor  supply. 

Before  me.  even  as  behind, 
God  is,  and  all  is  well. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittler. 
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Hominy  Feed  to  Replace  Corn 


HORTAGE  of  home-grown  grain 
and  other  commonly  used  feeds  is 
leading  to  increased  interest  in 
many  of  the  lesser  known  by- 
products. In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
County  Agent  it  is  pointed  out  that,  due 
to  the  large  amounts  of  corn  meal  and 
corn  flour  being  manufactured  to  meet 
the  wheat  shortage,  hominy  feed  has 
been  produced  in  large  quantities. 

In  spite  of  the  prejudice  which  still 
exists  against  the  feeding  of  by-products, 
here  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  that  procedure.  Hom- 
iny feed  is  the  by-product  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  corn  meal.  The  corn  kernel 
is  broken  into  two  parts— one  part  con- 
sisting of  the  horny  gluten,  the  other 
part  consisting  of  the  soft,  white  starch, 
the  germ  and  the  hull.  It  is  this  sec- 
ond part  which  is  called  "hominy  feed." 

It  must  not  be  confused  with  corn 
feed  meal  which  is  often  sold  as  hominy 
feed. 

In  some  feeding  tests  hominy  feed  has 
given  results  superior  to  corn,  while  in 
other  tests  it  has  proved  to  be  not  quite 
so  good  as  corn.  But,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  it  has  about  the  same  feeding  value 
pound  for  pound. 

The  feed  manufacturers  utilize  every 
cereal  to  its  best  advantage,  mixing 
them  with  other  ingredients  so  that  the 
proper  amount  of  nutrients  will  be  sup- 
plied without  waste. 

This  is  something  that  the  farmer 
cannot  do  with  one  or  two  ingredients; 
Indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  farmer  will 
overfeed  certain  nutrients  which  the 
animal  cannot  assimilate  and  the  result 
is  a  wicked  waste. 

"Let  us  for  the  sake  of  argument  sup- 
pose that  mixed  feeds  and  whole  grains 
are  equal  in  price  and  availability.  La- 
bor on  the  farm  is  the  scarcest  com- 
modity. When  the  feeds  are  ready 
mixed  the  farmer  has  saved  his  own 
labor.  This  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  ar- 
gument for  the  use  of  mixed  feeds. 

If  you  still  have  the  mental  reserva- 
tion that  the  mixed  feeds  may  not  be 
up  to  standard,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
ask  your  agricultural  college  about  any 
brand  and  they  will  give  you  the  facts. 

They  may  advise  you  to  use  bran  or 
linseed  meal,  which  is  often  profitable. 
But  suppose  that  the  ingredients  in 
question  are  not  to  be  had,  you  may 
thank  your  lucky  stars  that  the  feed 
manufacturers  are  on  the  job.  You  cer- 
tainly would  be  up  against  it  for  feed 
if  you  could  not  rely  upon  them  to  scour 
the  earth  for  cereal  by-products  which 
will  make  a  proper  ration. 

In  some  counties  there  is  a  surplus  of 
local  feeds  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  counties  live 
stock  would  starve  were  it  not  for  the 
manufacturers  of  mi  :ed  feeds. 

We  are  fortunate  iha,'0  we  are  not  in 
the  position  of  the  Crrnan  pig  or  cow. 

We  know  we  would  nc  care  to  be  a 
human  being  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
■ — living  ri  constant  fear  of  being  caught 
in  a  brawl  started  by  some  pig-headed 
kingling  with  a  self-inflicted  predestina- 
tion for  woi-ld  domination.  Now,  in 
addition,  we  are  quite  sure  we  wouldn't 
even  care  to  be  a  cow  or  a  mule  if  we 
had  to  live  there.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion tells  us  that  many  countries  of 
Europe  are  hard  put  to  find  forage  for 
their  stock.  To  replace  the  usual  fod- 
der material  "there  are  numerous  sub- 
stitutes, some  of  which  are  most  in- 
genious." Likewise,  tasteless  and  un- 
palatable, we  suspect.  Pine  and  fir 
needles  have  been  used  in  Sweden,  po- 
tato tops  in  Norway,  hazel  catkins  have 
been  dried  and  used  as  a  sort  of  fodder 
flour  in  Germany,  and  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary stinging  nettles  were  being  resorted 
to  last  January.  Perhaps  the  strangest 
fodder  substitute  of  all,  however,  is 
cockchafers,  a  kind  of  beetle,  which  are 
being  collected  throughout  Germany  and 
Austria  by  school  children  as  food  for 
pigs  and  poultry. 


Recipe  Book  Frauds 

If  someone  tries  to  sell  you  an  official 
Food  Administration  recipe  book  for  a 
high  price,  you  can  set  him  down  as  a 
fraud.  It  is  reported  that  such  books 
are  being  sold,  some  as  high  as  $4.75  in 
price.  The  Food  Administration  for 
Kansas  has  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"All  Government  publications  are 
given  away  or  sold  at  cost.  In  some 
instances  books  have  been  issued  by  rep- 
utable publishing  companies  which  have 
had  the  approval  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. The  only  cook  book  issued  with 
the  approval  of  the  Food  Administration 


for  Kansas  was  sold  at  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  for  5  cents  on  the  cash  and 
carry  plan  and  10  cents  by  mail. 

"This  book,  containing  3.38  recipes,  is 
sold  below  cost.  This  booklet  is  still 
being  sold  at  the  Food  Administration 
offices  in  Wichita,  but  the <  sale  will  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  present  stock 
ia  exhausted.  None  of  these  booklets 
are  sold  by  agents. 

''For  use  in  colleges  and  in  public 
schools  the  Food  Administration  has  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  a  text  book,  the  most 
expensive  of  which  sells  for  80  cents. 

"When  agents  selling  high-priced 
books  represent  themselves'  as  having 
the  approval  of  the  Government,  they 
should  be  prosecuted  under  the  laws 
forbidding  false  representation." 


Boys  Make  Money  Trapping 

Perhaps  the  farm  boys  of  the  country 
— their  elders,  too — have  not  put  two 
and  two  together  enough  to  realize  that 
there  has  never  before  been  a  time  wheir 
trapping  promised  such  big  results  as 
this  coming  season. 

The  reason  is  plain.  Thousands  of 
men  who  have  trapped  other  years  are 
now  with  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  forces. 
That  means  a  shortage  of  furs  and  a 
shortage  means  high  prices. 

Almost  any  farming  section  of  the 
United  States  affords  fine  opportunities 
for  profitable  trapping.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary to  go  off  into  the  wilds  to  trap 
fur  bearers  whose  skins  bring  good 
prices.  Aren't  there  mink,  muskrat, 
opossum,  skunk,  fox,  weasel,  badger, 
raccoon — or  some  of  them — right  at 
hand  ?  Of  course  there  are — and  they 
sell  as  readily  as  skins  from  the  interior 
of  Alaska  or  the  wilds  of  Canada.  Here 
is  safe,  profitable  sport. 

This  is  a  hint  in  time — to  farm  boys 
and  others  who  either  haven't  trapped 
at  all,  or  who  have  only  gone  at  it  with 
indifferent  effort.  A  whole  lot  depends 
on  being  ready  beforehand.  The  suc- 
cessful trapper  begins  looking  over  trap- 
ping grounds  weeks  before  the  first  trap 
is  set.  He  sees  to  it  that  his  old  traps 
are  in  good  condition.  He  buys  new 
traps  early,  in  order  that  he  may  bury 
them  to  destroy  the  scent  of  steel  and 
iron  before  trapping  begins. 

Write  to  the  big  fur  houses  and  ask 
them  for  their  catalogs  and  booklets. 
Many  of  these  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion obtained  from  "old  timers"  about 
their  methods  and  the  habits  of  animals. 
Ask  for  the  names  of  good,  practical 
books  on  trapping.  See  what  you  can 
find  out  from  those  you  know  who  have 
trapped.  In  other  words,  be  energetic 
in  looking  up  all  the  information  you 
can. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  any  intel- 
ligent boy  can  quickly  learn  trapping. 
It  isn't  mysterious.  And  it  is  both  great 
sport  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Trapping 
isn't  like  working  hard  for  small  pay  in 
spare  time  and  maybe  doing  work  that 
is  distasteful.  The  boy  who  traps  is 
his  own  boss  and  doing  something  that 
stirs  the  blood  with  exercise  and  excite- 
men^as  well  as  with  the  big  financial 
reward  which  is  sure  to  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  real,  conscientious  effort.  Be  a 
trapper  this  year. 


Stover  Silage 

H.  P.  Rusk  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  writes  as  follows  about  the 
tests  on  stover  silage  being  made  by  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station: 

"After  preliminary  tests,  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  put  up  four  silos  of 
stover  silage.  All  of  the  corn  that  could 
be  removed,  by  the  husking  machine  was 
taken  out.  The  fodder  stood  in  the 
shock  until  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, when  three  silos  were  filled.  Water 
was  piped  up  the  outside  of  the  silos 
and  delivered  to  the  -top  of  the  distrib- 
utor and  added  in  the  following  pro- 
portions: 

"First  silo — Eight  pounds  of  water  to 
twelve  pounds  of  stover. 

"Second  silo — Ten  pounds  of  water  to 
twelve  pounds  of  stover. 

"Third  silo — Twelve  pounds  of  water 
to  twelve  pounds  of  stover. 

"About  the  middle  of  February  a 
fourth  silo  was  filled  with  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  water  and  dry  stover,  and 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses. 

"Forty  head  of  breeding  cows  were 
used  in  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  these  silages  and  nor- 
mal corn  silage  in  winter  maintenance 
rations. 


How  You  fan  Double 
Food  Value  of  Alfalfa 


Every  Bit  of  Alfalfa  Stalk  Will  Be  Relished 
If  Reduced  to  Satisfactory  Fineness  for  Feeding 

Alfalfa  stalks  possess  the  same  nutritive  value  as  the  foliage.  Stalks  form  50%  of 
the  bulk  of  alfalfa.  Reduce  this  roughage  into  fine  particles — not  powder — with 

StovcR 

Alfalfa  Comminuhr 


—and  double  the  feeding  value  of  al- 
falfa. Made  in  two  sizes:  No.  55— 6  to 
12  h.p.  Capacity  3  to  5  tons  alfalfa  per 
day.  No.  56—12  to  20  h.  p.  with  wagon 
box  and  sacking  elevator. 
Capacity  8  to  15  tons  per  day. 

Exclusive  Features: 

Will  handle  all  kinds  of  hay, 
sheaf  grain,  dry  or  damp,  re- 
ducing it  to  satisfactory  fineness  for 
feeding  or  commercial  purposes.  Does 
not  reduce  leaves  to  powder,  or  permit 
stems  to  pass  through  uncut.  Requires 
25%  less  power  than  any  other  make  of 
like  capacity.  Does  more  uniform 
work  and  more  of  it  than  any  ma- 
chine built  for  like  purpose. 

Write  for 

BOOKLET 

Contains  much  valuable   information  re^ 
garding  food  values,  balanced  rations,  etc., 
and  fully  describes  the  Stover  Alfalfa  CommV 
nuter.  Get  it  and  read  it.  It 's  free.  Write  today. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 
1518  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  HI. 


Also  Mannf.  of  Stover  Good  Engines, 
Ptunp  Jacks,  Feed  Mills,  Samson  Wind- 
mills, etc.  Since  1862.  Frea  Catalogs. 

If  there  is  no  Stover 
Dealer  in  your  local- 
ity, it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
write  for  the  Stover  proposition  for  1919. 


To  Dealers: 


The  Farmer's  Concrete  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixer#  Price  $ll5~°Up 

TT7  T  O     rlocilYtiad    fl£-r,ap!  1  Hvr     fnf  4tin    -fl*>**a  IfSSSffei  ..itfOlk. 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  farm. 
Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  everywhere  call  it 
the  ideal  mixer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States. 
A  big- success.  Small  enough  to  be  easily  moved — big* 
enough  tokeep6men  busy.  Low  in  price.  Build  yourown 
silo,  tanks,  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  buildings, 
etc.,  out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


Read  What  These 
SSseSdon  Owners  Say 

1  and  my  hired  man  laid  a  feed- 
ing floor  for  my  hopes 24x24.  in 
one  day:  also  pat  0oor  in  my  cow 
barn.  My  neighbor  liked  it  so  well 
1  am  not  able  to  keep  it  at  home-- 
Andrew  Christensen,  Hancock, 
Minn.,  Rt.  1. 

We  havo  nse<3  the  mixer  duringr 
past  year  for  patting  in  cemeDt 
foundations  for  a  complete  set  of 
farm  huildinea. including  silo. and 
likeitvery  much—DANA  Weight. 
Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Last  year  I  bought  a  cement 
mixer  from  yon  with  which  I  am 
well  satisfied.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  it  to  pay  for  itself  and  J  sorely 
can  recommend  iltoanvone need- 
ing a  big  mixer  at  a  small  price" 
Wm.  Parks,  Martinfon,  111. 

I  am  more  than  busy  with  my 
Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer.  Have 
more  work  than  I  can  do.  J  net  $10 
a  day  wkw.  J  work  oh(--Jesse  lu 
Witter,  Wellaville,  N.  Y. 

Tho  machine  works  fine.  Have 
already  got  the  job  of  mixing  con- 
crete for  the  bridgesin  this  town- 
ehip—JOHN  ROSE,  Spartansbure. 
Pennsylvania. 

Last  spring  we  purchased  of 
you  a  eet  of  castings  to  make  a 
concretamixer.lt  was  constructed 
per  the  plana  furnished  a 
svrehj  worked  ffreat—D*  M, 
baker,  Freeport,  111. 


Make  your  own  concrete  mixer\ 
You  can  do  it  at;  a  co3t  so  low  you  can  nofi 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 
Along  ■with  our  iron  parts  we  send  Free  Plans  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a  practical 
mixeratasmallexpense.  Or,  we  will  sell 
you  the  complete  machine,  ready  built, 
frlake  Bigftfloney  atConcrettog 
If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mixerf  or  your  own 
use,  you  can  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  Bea- 
con by  renting  it  to  your  neighbors.    Or,  if  you 
want  to  go  out  with  the  mixer  on  contracts, 
you  can  easily  earn  S3  to  $20  a  day.   Our  cus- 
tomers are  doinf?  ifcright  now.   Tho  jobs  go  to 
the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  every  time. 
Write  For  Our  Kew  FREE  Catalog 
Shows  our  full  Una  of  mixers  which  are  sold  oi- 
recttoyoo  on  strong  guarantee.   Thirty  days 
trial  privilege.  No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Two 
Etyles,  hand  and  power.  Mixes  2  1-2  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  One  man  can  operate  it,  but  it  will 
keep  2,3,  4,  6  or  6  men  busy.  Continuous  chain 
drive.  Tilting  dump.  Easily  and  quickly  moved. 
*  II  parts  guaranteed.  Does  work  equal  to$400 
i.  Be  sure  to  getthe  catalog.  Write  today 


My  New  Special  Offeri 


plan  by  wdicd  you  can  get  my 
tried,  thoroughly  proven  Sbel- 
ion  Batch  Concrete  Uixer  at  little 
>r  no  cost  to  you.  I  want  ten  men  in 
avery  county  to  accept  my  special  1 
co-operative  offer  right  now.   Are  , 
yon  goingtobe  oneof  tbeten?Write  ' 
and  say:  'Send  me  special  offer.'' 


Tho 


s  Sheldon  will  pay  for  it- 
self on  first  small  job.  Takes  the 
backache  out  of  concrete.  Makes  possi- 
ble those  many  email  improvement  that 
add  so  much  to  the  value  of  your  land. 
SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  750,    Nehawka,  Neb. 


"A  detailed  discussion  of  the  results 
would  require  too  much  space  to  include 
here.  A  few  of  the  most  important  ob- 
servations, as  I  see  them,  are  that  this 
silage  made  a  palatable  feed,  and  when 
fed  ad  libitum  with  one  pound  of  linseed 
meal  per  head  daily,  more  than  main- 
tained the  weight  of  the  experimental 
cows  until  they  calved.  All  lots  lost 
some  weight,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
experiment  carried  them  through  the 
calving  period.  The  largest  loss,  88 
pounds  per  head,  occurred  in  the  lot  re- 
ceiving our  standard  winter  maintenance 
ration  of  forty  pounds  of  normal  corn 
silage  and  one  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal 
per  head  daily.  The  normal  silage  came 
from  the  same  field  that  produced  the 
stover  put  in  the  first  three  silos.  It 
contained  7.35  bushels  of  corn  per  ton 
and  cost  $10.92  per  ton  as  fed.  On  the 
basis  of  this  value  and  3  cents  per  pound 
for  linseed  oil  meal,  our  standard  winter 
maintenance  ration  cost  us  24.8  cents 
per  cow  per  day.  On  the  basis  of  $1.50 
per  ton  for  the  stover  silage  and  3  cents 
per  pound  for  linseed  oil  meal,  the  feed 
cost  in  the  stover  silage  lots  ranged 


United  War  Work  Campaign 


$170,500,000  November  11  to  18,  1918 


Participated  in  by 
National  War  Work  Council  of  Y.  M. 

C.  A.— $100,000,000. 
War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

—$15,000,000. 
National  Catholic  War  Council  ( K.  of 

C.)—  $30,000,000. 
Jewish  Welfare  Board — $3,500,000, 
The  War  Camp  Community  Service — 

$15,000,000. 
The  American  Library  Association — 

$3,500,000. 
The  Salvation  Army— $3,500,000. 


from  7.2  cents  to  a  little  over  8  cents 
per  head  daily,  or  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  with 
normal  corn  silage.  We  hope  to  have 
the  complete  data  published  in  bulletin 
form  some  time  in  the  near  future." 


Ill 


PLAY  SAFE 

Vou  cannot  bo  SURE 
1  you  are  setting  high- 
est prices  until  you  re- 
ceive the  latest  Price  List 
from  HILL  BROS.  FUR 
CO.— "The  Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  In 
America." 

WE  CHARGE 
NO  COMMISSION 

Write  for  onr  Price  Li9t  TODAY— it  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  shipping  to  this 
old  reliable  houso  where  you  are  assured  correct 
grading,  highest  prices,  prompt  returns— not  one 
cent  deducted  for  commission  or  handling. 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  Trap- 
pers* Guide,  Game  Laws,  Supply 
Catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
J300.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
only.  All  Bent  FREE  on  request. 
*A  rite  today— postal  card  will  do. 


FUR  CO. 


348  Hill  Bldg. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRM&'ffE 


m 


Market  Reports, 
Supply  Catalog, 
Game  Laws, 
.Trappers Guide  i/ 
Shipping  Ta£» 

.  ^This  i9  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
years  for  trappers  and  fur  shippers  ev< 
known.  More  furs1  needed — fewer  men  1 
trap.  Get  ready  early  for  big  money. 

Look  over  your  traps  and  supplies  now. 
Get  our  FREE  BOOK— Supply  Catalog, 
Game  LawsandTrappingSecrets — all  t" 
in  one  book.  Shows  furs  in  natural  col- 
ors. Factory  prices  on  traps,  smokers, 
etc.  Write  today— sure! 

rUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Of  the  international  Fur  Exchange*! 

404 

Fnnsten 
BIdg. 


SL  Louis,*, 


STRAPPING 

Jim  Anthony,  of  Iowa,  made 
$102.05  in  one  month,  trap- 
ping just  in  spare  time  and 
shipping  the  furs)  to  Biggs 
at  K.  C,  You  can  do  as  well. 
We  show  you  how.  Free  ad- 
vance fur  market  Informa- 
tion.   Traps,    Animal  Baits, 
ins,  etc.,  at  low  factory  cost. 
fPDPfp  "Trappers*  Exchange", 
B  til. is  Greatest  Trappers'  Maga- 
zine, sent  free,  if  you  write  at  once. 
Tells  all  trapping  secrets. 

533  Biggs  Bidg. 

.KantasCity.Mo. 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 

sou  can  Stamp  Abortion  Out 

OF  YOUR  HEED  ana  f£@@P  It  ©Bltt 
By  tbe  use  of 
Dr.  David  Roberts* 

"ANTI-ABORTION" 

Small  Expense. 
[Easily  Applied.  Sure  Results, 
Used  successfully  for  30  years. 
Consult  De.  David  Roberts 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.  Send  fcr 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist"  with  full  information  on  Abortion  In  Cows. 
Da.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
741  Qband  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

For  us.  We  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
and  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Big  money  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise.  Write  us  for  particulars. 
DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

The  Gold  Star 

Parents  or  widows  of  soldiers  who  lose 
their  lives  in  the  war  will  be  supplied 
free  with  mourning  brassards  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  brassards,  to 
be  worn  in  lieu  of  general  mourning, 
were  suggested  and  designed  by  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Defense  and  indorsed  by  President  Wil- 
son. The  brassard,  a  band  of  broad- 
cloth three  inches  wide  with  a  regulation 
military  star  embroidered  in  gold  thread, 
is  to  be  worn  on  the  left  sleeve,  midway 
between  elbow  and  shoulder. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
I...... ................ ....... .............. ...... 

Interesting  War  Items 


November  9,  1918 


D~  N  THE  October  number  of  The 
Outlook  appears  a  very  interest- 
ing article  in  which  William  L. 
Stidger  relates  some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  hospital  work  in  France. 
One  of  the  stories  he  tells  is  that  of  a 
lad  who  had  gone  through  the  fighting 
in  Bellieu  Woods  and  whose  face  was 
terribly  wounded.  Mr.  Stidger  says: 
"He  was  ugly  to  look  at,  but  when  I 
talked  with  him  I  found  a  soul  as  white 
as  a  lily  and  as  courageous  as  granite. 

"  'I  may  look  awful,'  he  said,  'but  I'm 
a  new  man  inside.  What  I  saw  out 
there  in  the  woods  made  me  different 
somehow.  I  saw  a  friend  stand  by  his 
machine  gun  with  a  whole  platoon  of 
Germans  sweeping  down  OH  him  and  he 
never  flinched.  He  fired  that  old  gun 
until  every  bullet  was  gone  and  his  gun 
was  red  hot.  I  was  lying  on  the  grass, 
where  I  could  see  it  all.  I  saw  them 
bayonet  him.  He  fought  to  the  last 
against  fifty  men;  but,  thank  God,  he 
died  a  man;  he  died  an  American!  I 
lay  there  and  cried  to  see  them  kill 
him;  hut  every  time  I  think  of  that 
fellow  it  makes  me  want  to  be  more  of 
a  man.  When  I  get  back  home  I'm  going 
to  give  my  life  to  some  kind  of  Chris- 
tian service.  I'm  going  to  do  it  because 
I  saw  that  man  die  so  bravely.  If  he 
can  die  like  that,  in  spite  of  my  face  I 
can  live  like  a  man.' " 

"And  so  it  is  all  over  France,"  says 
Mr.  Stidger.  "As  I  worked  in  some 
twenty  hospitals,  from  the  first-aid 
dressing  stations  back  through  the  evac- 
uation hospitals  to  the  base  hospitals,  I 
have  found  that  the  reaction  of  wounds 
and  suffering  is  always  a  spiritual  reac- 
tion, and  I  know,  as  I  know  no  other 
thing,  that  the  boys  of  America  are  to 
come  back,  wounded  or  otherwise,  a  bet- 
ter crowd  of  men  than  they  went  away. 
They  are  men  reborn. 

"I  have  seen  boys  come  out  of  battles 
made  new  men.  I  have  seen  them  go 
into  the  line  sixteen-year-old  lads  and 
come  out  of  the  trenches  men.  The  boys 
in  the  trenches  live  a  year  in  a  month, 
a  month  in  a  week,  a  week  in  a  day, 
a  day  in  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
an  eternity  in  a  second.  No  wonder  it 
makes  men  of  them  over  night.  No  won- 
der they  come  out  of  it  with  that  'high 
look'  that  John  Oxenham  writes  about. 

"Back  of  their  wounds  are  their  im- 
mortal, undying,  unflinching  souls.  .  .  . 
America  must  learn  to  .  .  .  see  beyond 
the.  wounds  into  the  soul  of  the  boy; 
to  see  beyond  the  blinded  eyes,  the 
scarred  faces,  the  legless  and  armless 
lads,  into  the  glory  of  their  new-born 
souls,  for  no  boy  goes  through  the  hell 
of  fire  and  suffering  and  wounds  that 
he  does  not  come  out  new-born.  The  old 
man  is  gone  from  him,  and  a  new  man 
is  born  in  him.  That  )s  the  great  eter- 
nal compensation  of  war  and  suffering." 


Village  Life  in  France 

Although  the  American  soldiers  are 
not  allowed  to  include  in  their  letters 
any  military  information,  there  is  much 
they  can  tell  of  their  surroundings  which 
is  of  interest  to  friends  at  home.  The 
following  details  of  village  life  in  France 
are  given  in  one  letter : 

"The  main  roads  here  are  all  made  of 
rock  and  cement  and  are  bordered  by 
nice,  trees.  There  are  no  farm  houses, 
but  everybody  lives  in  villages.  The 
houses  are  made  of  stone  and  as  a  rule 
have  tile  roofs.  Everything,  even  the 
people,  has  a  picturesque  aspect  because 
of  these  ancient  houses,  the  occasional 
wooden  shoes,  or  two-wheeled  carts 
drawn  by  oxen.  There  is  an  ancient 
woman  in  the  village  where  I  am  quar- 
tered who  appears  to  be  over  ninety 
years  old,  so  I  guess  the  climate  is  good 
for  anyone.  We  have  cool  nights  and  in 
many  places  have  fine  spring  water. 
The  cities  are  nice,  so  you  see  the  coun- 
try is  all  right.  The  people  are  very 
nice,  too,  and  will  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  accommodate  any  soldier.  Few 
of  us  can  talk  French  but  we  get  along 
all  right  anyway." 


Farming  Methods  in  France 

A  Colby  boy,  W.  E.  Passell,  in  army 
railroad  service  in  France,  tells  of  farm- 
ing methods  in  that  country  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Smith  County  Journal. 

He  says : 

"Although  the  boys  in  the  trenches 
have  more  excitement  than  we  do,  I  still 


think  we  are  in  position  to  see  and  study 
the  country  and  people  better  than  they. 
Running  through  the  country  as  we  are 
all  the  time,  we  get  to  see  their  methods 
of  farming  and  living,  and  I  must  say 
that  some  of  them  seem  rather  crude  to 
us.  At  present  they  are  putting  up  hay 
all  along  the  road  and  while  some  of 
them  have  mowers  and  hay  rakes  the 
same  as  we  have,  the  majority  cut  it 
with  a  scythe  and  rake  it  into  bunches 
with  a  fork.  They  are  very  painstaking 
in  making  their  stacks,  the  stacker  never 
using  a  fork,  but  takes  each  bunch 
pitched  to  him  in  his  arms  and  tramps 
it  down  before  he  takes  any  more.  It 
is  very  slow  work  but  when  they  do 
get  it  done  it  is  well  done.  I  am  wait- 
ing now  for  their  grain  to  ripen  so  I 
can  see  how  they  go  about  harvesting." 
This  letter  was  written  in  July. 

Perfectly  Reasonable 

The  colored  soldier  told  of  by  the 
Smith  County  Journal  must  have  read 
Benjamin  Franklin's  remark  that  the 
chief  advantage  in  being  a  reasoning 
creature  is  that  one  is  able  to  find  a 
reason  for  almost  anything  he  wishes  to 
do.  He  was  one  of  a  company  of  raw 
troops  who  were  being  drilled  in  various 
exercises  intended  to  loosen  up  their 
muscles.  Among  the  exercises  was  one 
where  the  men  were  instructed  to  lie  on 
their  backs  and  keep  their  feet  going  as 
if  they  were  pedaling  a  bicycle.  The 
captain  looked  over  the  bunch  of  men 
and  noticed  that  one  had  suddenly 
stopped  the  motion.  Going  over  to 
where  he  was,  the  captain  asked  sharply : 
"What's  the  matter  here?  Have  you 
quit?"  "No,  Massa  Cap'n,"  said  "the 
negro,  "I  hain't  quit;  I'se  jes'  coastin'  a 
little." 


A  Visit  from  Pershing 

An  inspiring  visit  of  General  Pershing 
to  the  137th  Infantry  is  described  by 
Milton  Hale  of  Formoso  in  a^  letter 
printed  in  the  Smith  County  Journal. 
He  says: 

"General  Pershing  himself  inspected  us 
a  short  time  ago.  He  was  dressed  very 
plainly,  with  no  bright  colors  nor  dec- 
orations. Some  English  staff  officers 
were  with  him  and  with  their  shining 
red  braid  and  gold,  looked  much  more 
dressed  up  than  our  General.  But  under 
the  plain  service  cap  that  he  wore  was 
one  of  the  strongest  fighting  faces  I 
ever  hope  to  see.  To  look  at  Pershing 
is  to  have  confidence  in  his  ability  as 
a  fighting  leader.  And  you  should  have 
seen  the  men  stand  at  attention  as  if 
they  were  statues.  Not  a  sound  but  an 
occasional  muffled  cough,  and  the  tread 
of  the  inspecting  officers. 

"I  didn't  know  what  the  rest  felt  like, 
but  when  I  saw  the  General  come  around 
the  end  of  the  line — all  unexpected — I 
had  to  hold  myself  to  keep  from  cheer- 
ing. You  see,  we  were  all  at  our  regu- 
lar drill  when  we  were  called  into  mass 
formation  on  the  drill  ground.  No  one 
even  expected  that  Pershing  was  in  this 
part  of  France.  We  saw  the  closed  car 
draw  up,  but  I  could  not  see  who  got 
out.  The  first  intimation  I  had  that 
Pershing  was  there  was  when  he  stepped 
around  the  corner  of  that  silent  block 
of  men,  only  a  dozen  feet,  facing  me. 
It  was  some  surprise  party." 

Standing  Back  of  Them 

The  knowledge  that  the  people  at 
home  are  with  them  heart  and  soul 
means  more  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
than  any  material  comforts  which  may 
be  furnished,  welcome  as  these  may  be. 
A  soldier  writes : 

"One  thing  is  sure,  we  all  appreciate 
the  way  the  people  at  home  are  stick- 
ing with  us.  Each  one  is  helping  to  kick 
the  props  from  under  autocracy  and  the 
job  will  be  finished  eventually." 

Supplies  for  Red  Cross 

Something  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 
Red  Cross  work  at  the  front  is  shown 
by  the  equipment  purchased.  The  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
authorized  the  purchase  of  military  and 
hospital  equipment  to  cost  $1,999,200, 
The  equipment  was  asked  by  the  Red 
Cross  commissioner  to  France  and  in- 
cludes requirements  to  January  1,  1919. 
The  purchase  will  include  500,000  sheets, 
250,000  pairs  of  ward  slippers.  50.000 
bathroom  slippers  and  300,000  shirts. 


Fight  with 
Concrete 

€JThe  way  is 
open 

The  War  In- 
dustries Board 
recognizes  farm 
buildings  as  neces- 
sary to  increased 
food  production. 
No  permit  is  need- 
ed for  a  farm  im- 
provement not 
exceeding  $1,000 
in  cost. 

€|  Concrete  is 
the  way 

Bull's-eye  hits 

against  fire,  rot, 
disease,  rats,  cy- 
clones, expensive 
upkeep  and  insur- 
ance, are  fired  by 
such  concrete  weap- 
ons as  feeding  floors 
and  barnyard  pave- 
ments, milkhouses,hog 
houses,  manure  pits, 
granaries,  fruit  and 
vegetable  storage  cel- 
lars and  dipping  vats. 

You  build  once 
only  with 
Concrete 

You  save  labor, 
transportation,  and 
with  one  stroke  in- 
crease production  and 
defeat  waste. 

Put  up  that  neces- 
sary building  now. 
Cold  weather  need 
not  stop  you. 

Write  for  Bulletins  115 
and  137,  which  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  use 
spare  hours  to 

fight  with  concrete. 
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Variations  in  Fat  Test 


AMATIONS  in  the  fat  test  of  milk 
are  often  hard  to  explain.  While 
the  butter  fat  test  of  a  cow  is  an 
individual  characteristic  and  not 
subject  to  any  great  variation  when 
whole  lactation  periods  are  considered, 
many  minor  variations  occur.  "One  of 
the  least  understood  causes  and  yet  the 
most  important  is  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion," says  N.  F.  Judkins  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College  in  discuss- 
ing the  causes  of  variations  in  butter 
fat  test. 

"It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
milk  tests  lower  in  warm  weather  than 
in  cold  weather.  The  following  table 
taken  from  Storrs  Bulletin  No.  94,  just 
off  the  press,  shows  up  this  point  very 
clearly : 

Seasonal  Variation  by  Months  for  Four  Dairy 
Breeds,  January  1915  to  January  1916 

Jersey   Guernsey  Ayrshire  Holstein 
Month      Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Pat         Fat         Fat  Fat 
January    ...5.5  4.7T  4.28  3.51 

February    ..5.21  5.25  4.77  3.53 

March   5.41  ...  4.35  3.10 

April   5.36  4.62  4.40  3.09 

May   5.02  4.27  4.04  3.45 

June   4.72  3.94  3.88  3.1'6 

July   4.73  3.93  3.76  3.17 

August   4.91  4.15  3.88  3.28 

September    .5.28         4.59         4.11  3.18 

October  5.55  4.60  4.23  3.64 

November  ..5.66  4.62  4.41  3.43 
December  ..5.79         4.73         4.26  3.47 


Average.  .5.19 


4.32 


4.09 


3.33 


"These  figures  are  based  on  tests 
made  three  times  per  month  for  each 
cow  of  the  four  breeds  in  the  college 
herd.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Jersey 
test  falls  from  5.5  per  cent  in  January 
to  4.72  per  cent  in  June,  the  Guernsey 
from  5.25  per  cent  in  February  to  3.76 
per  cent  in  July,  and  the  Holstein  from 
3.53  in  February  to  3.09  in  April  and 
3.17  for  June  and  July.  It  is  in  the 
month  of  April"  that  the  test  begins  to 
go  down  and  in  September  when  it  re- 
covers. The  farmer  should  not  there- 
fore blame  the  dealer  or  the  system  if 
his  test  is  lower  in  April  or  May  than 
in  January,  February,  or  March. 

"Another  important  factor  connected 
with  the  seasonal  factor  is  the  stage  of 
lactation  of  the  cow.  If  a  cow  is  fat  at 
calving  time,  her  milk  will  test  higher 
for  three  to  five  weeks.  This  explains 
why  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein  herd  for 
the  month  of  May  the  test  was  3.45  per 
cent  higher  than  for  April.  A  number 
of  good  plump  Holsteins  freshened  in 
this  month.  Cow's  milk  tests  higher 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  lactation 
period.  If  it  so  happened  that  a  man 
had  a  herd  nearly  all  of  which  fresh- 
ened in  March  or  April,  he  would  get 
lower  tests  for  the  summer  than  if  the 
herd  freshened  in  the  fall.  To  see  how 
lactation  and  season  may  work  with  or 
against  each  other,  two  lactation  periods 
of  a  Guernsey  cow  were  tabulated  and 
studied: 

Effect  of  Seasonal  Variations  in  a  Short  and 
Long  Lactation  Period 

Fresh  April,  1915- 


May  June  July  Aug.  Sept. 
4.40     4.66     4.19     4.26  4.78 


April 
Pet.  fat.  ..4.46 

Oct.  Nov. 
Pet.  fat..  .4.80  4.90 
Fresh  April,  1911 — 

April    May   June  July  Aug.  Sept. 


Pet.  fat...  4. 01 
Oct. 

Pet.  fat..  .4.22 
April 
Pet.  fat.  ..4.63 
Oct. 

Pet.  fat... 5. 07 


3.83  3.92  4.76  4.69  4.53 

Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

4.67  4.76  4.73  4.83  4.76 

May  June  July  Aug.  Sept. 

4.51  4.83  4.59  4.99  4.83 

Nov.  Dec. 

5.35  5.76 


"Here  is  a  cow  freshening  in  April  two 
different  years,  once  milking  eight 
months  and  once  twenty -one  months.  In 
the  short  lactation  the  test  shows  a 
decided  drop  in  July  and  August  and 
increases  rapidly  in  the  fall,  due  to  ad- 
vancing lactation  and  season  working  in 
the  same  direction.  In  the  long  lacta- 
tion period,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
the  cow  showed  a  relatively  high  test  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  dropping 
off  in  October  and  going  up  higher  than 
ever  in  the  fall  when  advancing  lacta- 
tion and  season  operate  together  again. 
This  data  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
tendency  for  milk  to  test  low  in  fat 
during  the  hot  months  is  greater  than 
the  tendency  of  prolonged  lactation  to 
raise  the  test,  since  the  fat  test  drops 
to  4.51  per  cent  in  May  after  the  cow 
has  milked  for  twelve  months,  a  little 
more  than  the  normal  length  of  a  lac- 
tation period." 


Dairying  a  Permanent  Industry 

In  spite  of  the  phenomenally  high 
prices  for  butter,  one  of  the  surprises 
of  the  market  has  been  the  continued 
demand  for  butter  of  table  grade.  This 
is  information  of  real  value  to  those  who 
are  milking  cows  and  equipped  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business.  It  is  proof  that 
consumers  want  butter  and  are  going  to 


have  it  as  long  as  they  can  afford  to 
buy  it.  "And  this  demand  is  growing," 
says  the  Chicago  Dairy  Produce.  "But- 
ter not  only  makes  its  own  demand  be- 
cause it  gives  satisfaction;  but  we  are 
learning  more  rapidly  than  ever  before 
about  values  and  necessary  foods. 

"Nobody  who  can  afford  butter  will  be 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  so-called  sub- 
stitutes. We  have  that  fact  illustrated 
with  every  change  of  the  market.  Rome 
of  the  trade  is  driven  from  butter  when 
prices  go  too  high;  but  just  as  soon  as 
prices  come  back,  the  lost  trade  is  back, 
demanding  butter.  It  is  a  question  of 
price;  and,  with  all  labor  employed  at 
good  wages,  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
the  price  limit  is  at  its  highest  point. 

"Quality  makes  demand  and  the  de- 
mand will  increase  as  we  improve  qual- 
ity and  the  volume  of  high  quality  but- 
ter. When  we  add  to  this  fact  the  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  but- 
ter in  the  diet,  we  do  not  need  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  possibility  of  over- 
production of  good  butter." 

Those  who  are  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  can  safely 
give  their  energies  to  increased  produc- 
tion without  worrying  for  fear  there  will 
be  an  oversupply  of  these  most  neces- 
sary products.  There  will  of  course  be 
dull  spells  in  the  market  with  variations 
in  prices,  but  milk  and  its  products  have 
passed  out  of  that  condition  when  the 
price  was  a  matter  of  habit  and  have 
passed  into  a  condition  where  the  price 
is  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand 
of  a  most  valuable  and  essential  food. 
Dairying  can  be  accepted  as  an  enduring 
industry  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
decrease  in  importance  in  the  years  to 
come. 


Butter  for  Home  Use 

Butter  may  reach  a  dollar  a  pound 
by  the  end  of  the  winter,  but  whether 
it  reaches  this  price  or  not,  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  lower.  It  will  save  money 
and  perhaps  avoid  the  necessity  of  going 
without  butter  for  home  use  on  some 
farms  if  a  supply  is  stored  for  winter 
use.  On  some  farms  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  period  when  butter  will  not  be 
made  and  the  family  must  either  go 
without  or  buy  it  at  prevailing  high 
prices. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  butter.  Butter  for 
home  storage  should  be  made  from  sweet 
or  only  slightly  sour  cream.  All  uten- 
sils coming  into  contact  with  the  cream 
or  butter  must  be  carefully  scalded.  Salt 
the  butter  as  usual  and  pack  solidly  in 
small  one-  or  two-pound  crocks,  wrap- 
ping each  crock  with  a  piece  of  muslin 
that  has  been  boiled.  Place  these  small 
crocks  of  butter  in  a  large  jar  and  cover 
with  brine  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg.  For  every  three  pounds  of  salt 
used  in  the  brine  add  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  salt  peter. 
The  brine  mixture  should  be  boiled, 
skimmed,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  us- 
ing. These  directions  for  the  home  stor- 
age of  butter  are  those  given  by  W.  D. 
Comb3  of  the  dairy  department  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College. 


Cream  Ruling  Explained 

The  new  rule  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration specifying  that  cream  sold  for 
direct  consumption  shall  not  contain 
more  than  20  per  cent  butter  fat  in  no 
way  affects  the  handling  of  cream  used 
for  butter  making,  ice  cream  making  or 
other  manufacturing  purposes.  Its  only 
purpose  is  to  conserve  fat  by  cutting 
out  the  unnecessary  use  of  cream  by 
those  who  can  afford  the  "double  cream" 
or  "whipping  cream,"  as  it  is  called. 

A  rich  cream,  30  to  40  per  cent  butter 
fat,  is  more  desirable  for  butter  making. 
It  is  a  matter  of  conservation  to  skim 
a  thick  cream,  since  buttermilk  is  saved 
on  the  farm  for  feeding  calves  and  pigs. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  milk  has 
been  skimmed  to  supply  this  luxury 
cream  trade,  and  the  new  rule  will  re- 
lease milk  which  will  go  to  supply  the 
regular  town  or  city  trade. 

Roosevelt  Speaks  Out 

Roosevelt's  fearless  editorials  in  The 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  are  arousing 
wide  attention.  *  Readers  who  want  to 
follow  the  comments  of  Roosevelt  may 
do  so  by  sending  fifty  cents  to  Depart- 
ment 31  of  The  Weekly  Star  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  one  full  year's  subscription. 
This  special  low  rate  applies  only  to  res- 
idents of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Jowa,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas  and  Nebraska. —  (Adv.) 


This  Wonderful  Automatic  Electric  Plant 

Completes  the  Consolidated  Range  of  Sizes 


trade:  ma 


SLECTRIC  LIGHT  and  POWER  PLANTS 

$395.00 

Starts  and  stops  itself  —  "not 
even  a  button  to  press."  Just 
add  fuel,  oil  and  water — that's 
all. 


Introducing  "The  Little  Husky" — A  Matthews  Automatic 
"LITTLE  HUSKY"  gives  all  the  light  and  power  needed  by  the  average  home— j 
15  to  20  lights  or  their  equivalent  in  power.    It  will  pump  120  gallons  of  water  an 
hour  or  run  the  washing  machine,  churn,  etc.     It  is  the  plant  the  world  has  been 
waiting  for — a  small  automatic.    And  the  price  only  $395.00. 


No  Meters  to  Bother  With — No  bat- 
tery worry.  As  soon  as  20%  of  battery 
capacity  is  used  up,  the  engine  starts 
itself — automatically.  That's  fine,  isn't 
it?    Only  an  automatic  will  do  it. 

Then  There's  No  Overcharge — No  "stew- 
ing" of  the  battery.  The  special  control 
board,  with  its  electrical  brains,  takes 
care  of  charging  the  battery,  saving  a 
lot  of  money  in  fuel  and  battery  repairs. 
Fully  Equipped,  is  the  "LITTLE  HUSKY" 


even  to  the  Stewart- Warner  Vacuum. 
Fuel  System,  and  there's  a  big  battery, 
all  ready  to  operate,  that  anyone  can 
connect  up  by  following  the  simple  in- 
structions given. 

"THE  LITTLE  HUSKY"  is  built  for 
strenuous  service  year  after  year.  It  is 
a  real  machine,  completely  standardized, 
not  a  "toy,"  nor  a  possible  "orphan." 
Of  course,  it  is  not  as  big  as  others  in 
the  Consolidated  Line,  designed  fo» 
greater  service. 

The  volume  of  orders  received  from  established  dealers  convinces  us  that  our  pro-; 
duction  schedule  must  be  increased.  This  is  being  done.  Meanwhile  orders  will  ba 
filled  in  the  rotation  of  their  receipt. 

Write  for  "Information  for  Practical  Men" 

UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Wichita,  Kansas 


THINK  of  it !  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 
get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be- 
fore you  pay.  Yon  won't  feel  the  cost.  For  only  $38 
^.you  can  buy  the  No.  IY2  Junior.  A  light  run- 
C9ning,  easycleaning,ck>seskimming,durable, 
<rijguaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  per 
mm  Whour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes  of  the 

NEW.BUTTERFLY 

up  to  oar  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  onour  liberal  tennsof  only  $2  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  lif  time 
against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

,30  DAYS'  FREE  TRML 

I  You  can  have  30  days'  FREE  trial  and  see  < 
'for  yourself  how  easily  cne  of  these  splen-  e 
did   machines   will  earn  its  own  cost   and  I 
more  before  you  pay.    Try  it  alongside  of  £ 
any  separator  yoa  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased, 
if  not  yon  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.   Yoa  won't  be 
oat  one  penny.  You  take  no  risk.   Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
and  direct-from-factory  offer.    Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  tod»jr. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY.  2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III, 


SA  Storm  King 

The  King  of  Horse  Blankets  for  30  years.  Extra  strong,  extra  warm  and 
extra  comfortable.  Lasts  for  years.  Large  and  heavy — 84  inches  by  90  inches. 
Look  for  the  5A  trademark  and  avoid  imitations.    Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AY  RES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia,  Pa.     We  make  a  superior  line  of  5 A  Motor  Robe* 
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Young  Man,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  to  Educate 
You  at  The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

He  will  pay  your  board,  room,  tuition,  and  $30.08  a  month. 

Four  Schools — 

School  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Administration 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
Auto,  Tractor  and  Aero  School 
Morse  and  Radio  School 

Greatest  Business  and  Vocational  University  of  the  West 

Write  for  full  information. 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

(A  PART  OF  KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY) 

Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking-  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  60,000  farmers  for  5  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
P.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES;, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
»rders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
jrood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
SV.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
jpossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply, 
a.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


POULTRY. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  $3 
each.     A.  H.  Fry,  Paxico,  Kansas. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  beauties,  $1.50  straight.  J.  M. 
farvis,  Newton,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  BROWN  CHINA  GEESE.  Ex- 
tra high  quality,  $5  each,  either  sex.  Earl 
Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  and  $2  each.  Satisfaction  guar- 
mteed.     Alf  Johnson,  Leonardville,  Kan. 

CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2 
ind  $3.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Clutz,  Route  5,  Troy, 
Kansas. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  CLOSING 
jut  our  choice  breeders.  Act  quick.  Sar- 
irer's  Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  EARLY-HATCHED  BOUR- 
bon  Red  toms.  $8.  Mrs.  Frank  O'Connor, 
Hartford,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler,  Topeka. 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $2  up.  Hens  and  pullets,  $15 
iozen.     Mrs.  George  Rankin,  Gardner,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  J.  W.  Warner,  Rush 
Center,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  I.  B.  Pixley,  Wa- 
mego,  Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  STATE 
Fair  winners.  Thrifty  farm-raised  birds. 
Cockerels,  $5,  six  for  $25;  pullets,  $2.50. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Hiram  Patton, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

AN  EXTRA  LOT  OF  PURE-BRED 
Partridge  Wyandotte  (Doolittle  Wolverine 
strain)  pullets  and  cockerels.  April  and 
May  hatch.  Will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit 
purchasers.  Pullets  will  be  laying  soon. 
R.  F.  Ayers,  Box  220,  Route  5,  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THE  COPES,  TOPEKA.  ARE  PAYIXG 
25c  for  turkeys,  22c  for  hens  and  springs. 
Coops  loaned  free.     Prompt.  Reliable. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  eld. 
Brockway  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  J.  H.  CRANSHAW, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Wyandotte  County,  Kan- 
sas, on  October  3,  1918,  one  red  steer,  weight 
about  1,000  pounds.  Branded  on  left  side. 
Both  ears  trimmed.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHOICE  WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER,  REA- 
sonable.  Sow  on  wheat  and  let  snows  cover. 
John  Lewis,  Madison,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — FANCY  NO.  1  MINNESOTA 
Red  River  Ohio  potatoes,  $2.50  per  hundred; 
round  white,  $2.25  per  hundred;  turnips,  90c 
per  bushel;  beets  and  carrots.  3c  per  pound; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2  per  bushel;  York  Impe- 
rial and  Ben  Davis  apples,  orchard  run, 
hand  picked,  ciders  out,  $1.75  per  bushel 
basket.  Buy  your  winter  supply  now.  Sal- 
yer  Bros.,  1008-1010  North  Kansas  Avenue, 
North  Topeka. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

DAIRY,    230  ACRES,    HOUSE,  BARNS, 

cows,     mules.  Milk,     40    cents  wholesale. 

$8,000.  Terms.  H.  M.  Anderson,  Wesson, 
Mississippi. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED — TO  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FARM  LANDS 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  horoeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,  Crawford,  £olorado. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA   FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCH  00L 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  rural 
fire  department  in  the  United  States  has 
been  put  in  service  at  Hollansburg,  Ohio, 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  In- 
diana. The  company  is  to  serve  farm- 
ers of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  and 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  living  within  a  re- 
dius  of  five  miles  of  Hollansburg.  An 
automobile  truck  of  the  latest  style  and 
equipment  has  been  bought  by  farmers 
and  will  bo  maintained  by  annual  dues 
of  the  membership.  If  the  department 
is  called  to  extinguish  a  fire  at  the 
home  of  a  member,  no  charge  is  made. 
If  the  call  comes  from  a  farmer  who  is 
not  a  member,  the  service  will  cost  the 
caller  $50.  The  truck  is  provided  with 
two  large  chemical  tanks,  small  chem- 
ical extinguishers  and  200  feet  of  hose. 
The  machine  can  make  a  run  within  its 
territory  in  ten  minutes. — Safety  Engi- 
neering. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Jud&in&  Hens  for  Production 


BUDGING  hens  as  layers  from  ap- 
pearances   is   as   difficult    as  to 
  judge  of  a  cow's  milk  and  butter 

fat  capacity  simply  by  looking  at 
her.  Certain  rules  have  been  formu- 
lated, however,  which  are  helpful.  We 
give  below  the  methods  and  rules 
adopted  and  approved  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity last  summer  by  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  and  Investi- 
gators in  Poultry  Husbandry: 

In  order  to  lay  well  a  bird  must  have 
a  sound  body.  As  a  first  consideration 
a  bird  must  be  vigorous  and  healthy  if 
it  is  to  be  able  to  lay  well.  Vigor  and 
health  are  shown  by  a  bright,  clear  eye, 
a  well  set  body,  a  comparatively  active 
disposition  and  a  good  circulation. 

Further,  the  bird  must  be  free  from 
physical  defects  such  as  crooked  beak, 
excessively  long  toe  nails,  eyelids  that 
overhang  so  that  the  bird  cannot  see 
well,  scaly  leg  or  anything  else  that 
would  keep  the  bird  from  seeing  or  get- 
ting an  abundance  of  food. 

A  laying  fowl  uses  up  the  surplus  fat 
in  the  body,  especially  it  removes  the 
fat  from  the  skin.  In  yellow-skinned 
breeds  this  loss  of  fat  can  readily  be 
seen  by  the  loss  of  the  yellow  color. 
The  different  parts  of  the  body  tend 
to  become  white,  according  to  the 
amount  of  fat  stored  in  the  body  and 
the  amount  of  circulation  of  blood 
through  that  part.  The  changes  occur  in 
the  following  order: 

The  vent  changes  very  quickly  with 
egg  production  so  that  a  white  or  pink 
vent  on  the  yellow-skinned  bird  gener- 
ally means  that  the  bird  is  laying,  while 
a  yellow  vent  means  that  the  bird  is 
not  laying.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
all  yellow  color  changes  are  dependent 
on  the  feed,  coarseness  of  skin  and  size 
of  bird.  A  heavy  bird  fed  on  an  abun- 
dance of  green  feed  or  other  material 
that  will  color  the  fat  deep  yellow  will 
not  bleach  out  nearly  as  quickly  as  a 
smaller  or  paler  colored  bird. 

The  eyering,  that  is,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  eyelids,  bleach  out  a  trifle  slower 
than  the  vent.  The  earlobes  on  Leg- 
horns and  Anconas  bleach  ■  out  a  little 
slower  than  the  eyering,  so  that  a 
bleached  earlobe  means  a  little  longer 
or  greater  production  than  a  bleached 
vent  or  eyelid. 

The  color  goes  out  of  the  beak  begin- 
ning at  the  base  and  gradually  disap- 
pears until  it  finally  leaves  the  front 
part  of  the  upper  beak.  The  lower  beak 
bleaches  faster  than  the  upper  but  may 
be  used  where  the  upper  is  obscured  by 
horn  or  black.  On  the  average  colored, 
yellow- skinned  bird,  a  bleached  beak 
means  heavy  production  for  at  least  the 
past  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  shanks  are  the  slowest  to  bleach 
out  and  hence  indicate  A  much  longer 
period  of  production  than  the  other 
parts.  The  yellow  goes  out  from  the 
scales  on  the  front  of  the  shanks  first 
and  finally  from  the  scales  on  the  rear. 
The  scales  on  the  heel  of  the  shank  are 
the  last  to  bleach  out  and  may  generally 
be  used  as  an  index  as  to  the  natural 
depth  of  yellow  color  of  the  bird.  A 
bleached  out  shank  usually  indicates 
fairly  heavy  production  for  at  least  fif- 
teen to  twenty  weeks. 

The  yellow  color  comes  back  into  the 
vent,  eyering,  earlobes,  beak  and  shanks 
in  the  same  order  that  it  went  out,  only 
the  color  returns  much  more  quickly 
than  it  goes  out.  A  vacation  or  rest 
period  can  sometimes  be  determined  by 
the  outer  end  of  the  beak  being  bleached 
and  the  base  being  yellow. 

A  laying  hen  has  a  large,  moist  vent 
showing  a  dilated  condition  and  loose- 
ness as  compared  with  the  hard,  puck- 
ered vent  of  a  non-laying  hen. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  dilated  as  well 
as  the  vent  so  that  the  pelvic  arches  are 
widespread  and  the  keel  is  forced  down, 
away  from  the  pelvic  arches  so  as  to 
give  large  capacity.  The  more  eggs  the 
bird  is  going  to  lay  the  following  week 
the  greater  will  be  the  size  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  actual  size  or  the  abdomen 
is,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  size  of 
eggs  laid  and  by  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Heavy  production  is  shown  by  the 
quality  of  the  skin  and  the  thickness  and 
stiffness  of  the  pelvic  arches.  Fat  goes 
out  from  the  skin  and  body  with  produc- 


tion so  that  the  heavy  producers  have  a 
soft,  velvety  skin  that  is  not  underlaid 
by  layers  of  hard  fat.  The  abdomen  in 
particular  is  soft  and  pliable.  The  ster- 
nal processes  are  very  prominent  and 
are  generally  bent  outward.  The  thicker 
and  blunter  the  pelvic  arches  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  hard  fat  in  the 
abdomen,  the  less  the  production  or  the 
longer  the  time  since  production. 

One  of  the  finer  indications,  but  yet 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  picking  the 
high  layer  is  the  fineness  of  the  head 
and  the  closeness  and  dryness  of  r  ether  - 
ing.  The  head  of  a  high  layer  is  fine. 
The  wattles  and  earlobes  fit  close  to 
the  beak  and  are  not  loose  and  flabby. 
The  face  is  clean-cut.  The  eye  is  full, 
round  and  prominent,  especially  when 
seen  from  the  front.  The  high  layer  is 
trimmer;  that  is,  the  feathers  lie  closer 
to  the  body  and  after  heavy  production 
the  oil  does  not  keep  the  plumage  rel- 
atively as  slick  and  glossy  but  the  plum- 
age becomes  worn  and  threadbare. 

The  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes  en- 
large or  contract,  depending  on  the  ov- 
ary. If  the  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes 
are  large,  full  and  smooth,  or  hard  and 
waxy,  the  bird  is  laying  heavily.  If 
the  comb  is  limp  the  bird  is  only  laying 
slightly  but  is  not  laying  at  all  when 
the  comb  is  dried  down,  especially  at 
molting  time.  If  the  comb  is  warm  it 
is  an  indication  that  the  bird  is  coming 
back  into  production. 

When  a  bird  stops  laying  in  the  sum- 
mer she  usually  starts  molting.  The 
later  a  hen  lays  in  the  summer  or  the 
longer  the  period  over  which  she  lays, 
the  greater  will  be  her  production,  so 
that  the  high  producer  is  the  late  layer 
and  hence  the  late  molter.  The  length 
of  time  that  a  hen  has  been  molting  or 
has  stopped  laying  can  be  determined 
by  the  molting  of  the  primary  feathers. 
It  takes  about  six  weeks  to  completely 
renew  the  primary  feathers  and  an  ad- 
ditional two  weeks  for  each  subsequent 
primary  to  be  renewed. 

A  good  layer  is  more  active  and  nerv- 
ous and  yet  more  easily  handled  than 
a  poor  layer.  A  high  layer  shows  more 
friendliness  and  yet  elusiveness  than  a 
poor  bird.  A  low  producer  is  shy  and 
stays  on  the  edge  of  the  flock  and  will 
squawk  when  caught. 

While  the  characters  discussed  have 
dealt  specifically  with  the  current  year's 
production,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  high  producer  one  year  is  gener- 
ally speaking  a  high  producer  in  all 
other  years. 


Provide  Dust  Bath 

The  dust  bath  to  the  fowl  is  what  the 
wash  bowl  is  to  the  individual.  With 
the  dust  bath  the  hen  cleanses  her  body. 
She  comes  as  regularly  to  dust  herself 
as  she  does  to  feed,  instinct  teaching 
her  that  it  is  the  best  method  for  rid- 
ding herself  of  lice.  If  she  has  free 
range  where  there  is  plowed  ground  or 
soft  earth,  she  will  find  a  place  to  (Mist 
herself,  but  if  confined  in  pens  she  must 
be  provided  with  a  place  and  material 
wherewith  to  dust  herself.  Some  pro- 
vide ashes  of  either  hard  or  soft  coal, 
some  use  dry  road  dust.  If  you  will 
see  that  the  hen  has  proper  material 
wherewith  to  dust  herself,  she  will  avail 
herself  of  the  means,  and  thus  solve,  in 
great  part  at  least,  the  lice  problem. 


The  poultry  house  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly.  If  it  has  a  dirt  floor,  re- 
move the  top  from  four  to  six  inches 
and  replace  with  fresh  sand  or  loam. 
This  should  be  done  every  year.  The 
house  should  be  whitewashed  or  sprayed 
with  some  good  disinfectant,  being  sure 
to  go  over  the  roosts  and  the  nests  in- 
side as  well  as  outside. 

Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  We.l? 
An  Extraordinary  Offer:  ftTSTeSV'SiS 

where  for  chicken  troubles,  roup,  colds,  cholera,  swelled  head, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  pox,  canker,  not  doing  well,  non- 
laying,  etc.  Now  our  proposition:  II  no  dealer  there  hand- 
ling Germozone  and  you  will  agree  to  use  it  and  pay  if  sat- 
isfied, we  will  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance. No  pay  If  not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  moref  And  wo 
will  send  free  5  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  same. 

GEO.  H.LEE  CO.,  Dept.  ti".  OMAHA,  NEB- 
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GREATER  STRENGTH 

Fewer  Spoonfuls 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 

ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 

Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    Tou  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Fire  Prevention  in  Schools 


DS  YOUR  school  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal law  which  provides  for  a  fire 
drill  at  least  once  each  month  and 
at  least  one  lesson  each  quarter  of  the 
school  year  with  reference  to  the  causes 
and  dangers  of  fire?  The  Kansas  law 
is  modeled  after  that  of  Ohio  which  in 
ten  years  reduced  the  fire  waste  in  that 
state  48  per  cent.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion or  board  of  trustees  of  the  school 
is  held  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
provisions  of  this  law  are  carried  out. 

While  four  lessons  on  fire  prevention 
during  the  school  year  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  a  weekly  period 
of  fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject would  be  far  better.  Material  for 
these  lessons  is  provided  in  the  bulletin 
published  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal 
which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
addressing  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  To- 
peka,  Kansas. 

"Safeguarding  the  Home  Against  Fire" 
is  also  a  practical  little  fire  prevention 
manual  prepared  for  the  school  children 
of  America  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  booklet  gives  common  causes  of  de- 
structive fires  and  tells  how  ,they  may 
be  prevented.  It  may  be  purchased  at 
the  exact  cost  of  quantity  production. 

Pupils  may  be  asked  to  clip  from  news- 
papers all  notices  about  fires  that  occur 
and  discuss  during  the  lesson  period  the 
probable  causes  of  these  fires  and  what 
might  have  been  done  to  prevent  their 
start.  This  adds  interest  to  the  study 
of  the  regular  lesson  and  shows  to  the 
pupil  its  practical  value. 


For  the  Expectant  Mother 

Expectant  mothers  are  urged  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  enroll  in  the 
Mothers'  Confidential  Registry,  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene,  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health,  Topeka,  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress and  date  of  expected  confinement. 
They  will  receive,  without  charge,  a 
series  of  nine  helpful  prenatal  letters 
and  the  valuable  pamphlet,  "Prenatal 
Care,"  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  National  Department  of  Labor. 

When  the  birth  of  a  baby  is  reported, 
a  blank  certificate  and  a  copy  of  the 
"Kansas  Mothers'  Book,"  prepared  by 
the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  will  be 
sent  if  the  mother  has  not  already  re- 
ceived one.  This  book  contains  prac- 
tical information  regarding  child-bearing 
and  child-rearing  in  simple  and  concise 
language.  It  discusses  also  the  public- 
health  phases  of  child  hygiene  and  wel- 
fare, so  that  the  mother  may  under- 
stand and  co-operate  with  the  various 
agencies  of  the  state  to  which  she  may 
appeal  for  service. 

Expectant  mothers  and  mothers  of 
children  are  also  invited  to  write  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene  regarding  the 
many  perplexing  questions  associated 
with  child-bearing  and  child  care.  This 
service  is  entirely  free  and  brings  to  any 
Kansas  mother  the  expert  advice  and 
counsel  of  specialists. 

For  many  years  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  State  have  helped 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  cattle,  and 
pigs.  They  are  now  trying  to  help  with 
the  children.  The  Division  of  Child  Hy- 
giene was  organized  to  help  babies  and 
mothers  of  babies.  Avail  yourself  of 
every  aid  it  can  give  you. 

Girls  Like  to  Darn  Hose 

While  endeavoring  to  interest  the 
girls  of  the  garment-making  clubs  of  the 
state  in  conserving  clothing,  Miss  Lottie 
Milam,  assistant  state  club  leader,  says 
that  an  unusual  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  prosaic  task  of  darning 
'hosiery.  In  each  of  the  three  years  of 
the  club  work  the  darning  of  a  pair  of 
liose  is  a  part  of  the  work  required,  bet- 
ter work  naturally  being  expected  each 
year.  The  work  of  the  club  members, 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  eigh- 
teen years,  is  entered  in  competition  for 
prizes  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
the  Agricultural  College  each  year  as 


well  as  at  the  state  fairs,  and  the 
friendly  rivalry  resulting  from  these 
contests  has  awakened  a  real  desire  for 
practice  in  this  useful  art.  "Parents 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  clubs,  par- 
ticularly in  this  line,"  says  Miss  Milam. 
"We  count  this  as  one  of  the  biggest 
things  the  clubs  have  done." 


If  You  Would  Keep  Well 

A  few  simple  rules  for  keeping  in 
health,  familiar  to  us  all  but  often  neg- 
lected, and  of  special  importance  in  a 
time  when  sickness  is  general,  are 
brought  to  mind  by  the  New  York 
Globe: 

"Don't  crowd.  Don't  jam  the  entrances 
of  railways,  theaters,  and  other  places 
of  assembly. 

"Don't  put  unclean  things  into  your 
mouth.  Don't  eat  or  drink  in  dirty 
places.  Don't  eat  without  first  wash- 
ing the  hands. 

"Don't  expose  yourself  to  cold  or  wet. 
Don't  over-exert.    Avoid  all  excesses. 

"Don't  go  out  if  feeling  unwell.  Take 
care.    Keep  fit. 

"Don't  forget  to  use  your  handker- 
chief, covering  mouth  and  nose  when 
coughing  or  sneezing. 

"Don't  worry." 

To  Remove  Shine  from  Wool 

Many  a  discarded  wool  suit  or  dress 
or  separate  skirt  might  be  brought  back 
to  service  if  it  were  not  for  the  shine  it 
has  acquired.  The  nap  of  the  material 
may  be  pulled  up  again  and  the  shine 
removed,  according  to  home  economics 
workers  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  in 
either  of  the  following  ways : 

Press  wool  material  through  a  wet 
woolen  cloth.  The  nap  of  the  pressing 
cloth  will  pull  up  the  nap  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

Press  wool  material  with  a  piece  of 
wet  crinoline  over  it  (white  for  white 
materials,  black  for  d'ark  materials). 
The  crinoline  will  stick  to  the  wool  and 
will  pull  up  the  nap. 

Press  wool  material  through  heavy 
wet  cotton  cloth.  Iron  until  cotton  cloth 
is  dry,  wet  the  cloth  again,  place  it  over 
the  material,  rub  the  iron  over  it.  This 
removes  the  shine,  but  does  not  take  out 
the  press. 


Good  War  Substitutes 

Economy — for  Waste. 
Co-operation — for  Criticism. 
Performance — for  Argument. 
Service — for  Sneers. 
Perishable — for  Preservable  Foods. 
Conservation — for  Conversation. 
Common  Sense — for  Common  Gossip. 
Production — for  Pessimism. — Ex. 


Soldier  or  Slacker? 

Are  you  a  soldier  or  a  slacker?  Ask 
yourself  the  question  and  answer  it  in 
all  honesty.  Are  you  giving  a  few  min- 
utes each  day  to  some  kind  of  war  work, 
or  are  you  giving  every  single  minute 
that  can  be  spared  from  absolutely  es- 
sential duties?  Are  you  going  without 
the  things  you  like  with  a  cheerful 
spirit,  glad  to  help,  or  with  a  grouch? 
Do  you  stop  to  think  whether  our  boys 
like  to  stay  in  a  military  training  camp 
all  this  summer  weather?  Or,  whether 
they  would  like  to  come  home?  Or 
whether  they  like  to  go  into  front  line 
trenches  and  face  the  enemy's  guns. 

It  is  pretty  near  time  we  stopped 
talking  about  what  we  like  and  buckle 
down  to  see  what  we  can  do. — American 
Motherhood. 


Nourishing  Soups 

Since  soups  offer  an  excellent  way  of 
utilizing  odds  and  ends  of  vegetables, 
and  especially  leftovers  and  parts  which 
otherwise  would  be  wasted,  the  use  of 
vegetable  soup  is  often  a  real  economy. 
The  fact  that  soups  can  be  given  so 
many  and  so  varied  flavors,  are  so  eas- 
ily made,  so  generally  relished,  and 
make  such  palatable  combinations  with 


The  value 

of  baking  powder 
is  based  on  its  leavening 
strength.  You  can't  judge  it  by  the  size 
of  the  can — or  by  the  amount  you  get  for 
your  money.  You  must  estimate  it  by  the 
amount  of  baking  powder  used  in  each  bak- 
ing and  the  results  you  get. 

CALUMET 

is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  in 
Baking  Powder — it  has  greater  raising  "force" 
—it  goes  further  than  most  of  the  other  brands. 
You  use  only  a  rounded  or  heaping  teaspoonful 
where  others  call  for  two  teaspoonfuls  or  more. 

But  Baking  Powder  is  not  all  you'll  save 
when  using  Calumet.  You  save  baking  materials. 

Calumet  never  fails.  The  last  level  teaspoonful  is  as  powerful  as 
the  first.  Calumet  is  perfectly  manufactured — keeps  perfectly — 
and  is  moderate  in  price. 

You  save  when  you  buy  it— You  save  when  you  use  it 

One  trial  will  satisfy  you  of  these  facts  —  will 

demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  "Calumet  spells  economy." 

Your  grocer  sells  it  on  a  guarantee  of  money  back 

If  you  are  not  pleased  with  results. 

Calumet  contains  only  such  ingredients  as  have  been  approved 
officially  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Authorities. 

HIGHEST  ^IWSI 


large  quantities  of  bread  and  crackers, 
shows  that  they  are  very  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  diet. 

Some  recipes  for  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing soups  follow : 

Potato  Soup 

3  potatoes,  medium  size 

4  cupfuls  skim  milk 

1  small  onion 

4  tablespoonfuls  butter  or  other 
fat 

2  tablespoonfuls  flour 
1%  teaspoonfuls  salt 

Vi  teaspoonful  celery  salt,  or 

1  stalk  of  celery  cut  in  inch 

pieces 

%  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley. 
A  little  cayenne  pepper  or 
paprika. 

Scotch  Broth 

2  pounds  mutton 

2  tablespoonfuls  pearl  barley 

2  tablespoonfuls  minced  onion 

2  tablespoonfuls  minced  turnip 

2  tablespoonfuls  minced  carrot 

2  tablespoonfuls  minced  celery 

2  tablespoonfuls  salt 
1  teaspoonful  pepper 

1  tablespoonful  minced  parsley 

3  quarts  cold  water 

Remove  the  bones  and  all  the  fat  from 
the  mutton,  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  water,  chopped  vegetables,  barley, 
and  all  the  seasoning  excepting  the 
parsley.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to 
tie  the  bones  in  a  piece  of  thin  white 
cloth  before  adding  them  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Bring  the  stew  to  a  boil, 
quickly  skim  it,  and  allow  it  to  simmer 
for  three  hours,  thicken  with  the  flour, 
and  add  the  chopped  parsley. 

Dried  Fish  Chowder 

%  pound  salt  fish 

4  cupfuls  potatoes,  cut  in  small 

pieces 

2  ounces  salt  pork 

1  small  onion,  chopped 
4  cupfuls  skimmed  milk 
4  ounces  crackers 

Salt  codfish,  smoked  halibut,  or  other 
dried  fish  may  be  used  in  this  chowder. 
Pick  over  and  shred  the  fish,  holding  it 
under  lukewarm  water.  Let  it  soak 
while  the  other  ingredients  of  the  dish 
are  being  prepared.  Cut  the  pork  in 
small  pieces  and  fry  it  with  the  onion 
until  both  are  a  ^delicate  brown,  add  the 
potatoes,  cover  'with  water,  and  cook 
until  the  potatoes  are  soft.    Add  the 


milk  and  fish  and  reheat.  Salt  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  well  to  allow  the  crackers 
to  soak  in  the  milk  while  the  potatoes 
are  being  cooked,  then  remove  them,  and 
finally  add  to  the  chowder  just  before 
serving. 


The  Greatest  Woman 

"Who  is  the  greatest  woman  in  Amer- 
ica?" This  question  was  recently  sub- 
mitted to  150  Arizona  school  teachers. 
In  view  of  the  sincere  and  sometimes 
frenzied  efforts  of  women  to  do  their 
part  in  these  troublous  days,  the  an>wpi 
is  of  greater  significance  than  in  nor- 
mal times.  The  reply  considered  best 
by  the  judges  reads: 

"The  wife  of  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means  who  does  her  own  cooking,  Mash- 
ing, ironing,  sewing,  brings  up  a  family 
of  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful  members 
of  society,  and  has  time  for  intellectual 
improvement." 


All  Needed 

And  who  shall  say  whose  service  was  best. 

When  Humanity's  war  is  won — ■ 
The  nurse  who  served  on  the  battle  field, 
The    woman    who    served    in    the  business 
world, 

Or  the  mother  who  served  at  home? 

— Selected. 


Cookery  means  the  knowledge  of 
Medea  and  of  Circe  and  of  Helen  and  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means  the  econ- 
omy of  your  grandmothers  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  modern  chemist;  it  means 
much  testing  and  no  wasting;  it  means 
English  thoroughness  and  French  art 
and  Arabian  hospitality. — Ruskix. 

Dirty  dish  cloths,  dish  towels,  scrub 
cloths,  brushes,  and  brooms  are  not  only 
untidy  but  they  attract  flies  and  collect 
germs  which  are  scattered  when  these 
are  used.  When  you  have  finished  using 
them,  wash  them  in  hot  soapsuds,  rinse, 
dry  and  air. 

A  cheerful  mind  and  the  determination 
to  make  your  small  sacrifice  are  the  best 
possible  sweeteners. 
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More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  barns  its  own  gas  from  com-  I 
mon  gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

Coleman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes  to 
wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.   Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  Bp  ill — no  danger  even 
if  tipped  over.  Gnarauteed 
5  years — will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  acZ- 
dresa  nearest  office  for 
Catalog  No.  22 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 


Detailed, 
illustrated,  simple,  A.  B.  C. 

instructions  for  making  the  various 
repairs  that  most  Ford  owners  tackle 
sooner  or  later.  Also  a  chart  showing 
at  a  glance  the  correct  charge  repair- 
men should  make  for  every  conceivable 
Ford  repair.  All  this  bound  into  an  attrac- 
tive booklet,  sent  to  any  Ford  owner  free, 
on  receipt  of  25c  for  a  3  months 
trial  subscription  to  FORDO  WNER 
— the  100  to  150-page  magazine/" 
that  60,000  Ford  owners  swear/ 
by.  Write  today— edition  of  J 
free  booklet  limited. 

Ford  Owner  Magazine 
615  Montgomery  BIdg.,MUwaakeaj 


SWEENEY 

MILLION  DOLLJUt 

avro  school 


EARN  $100  io  $300 
PER  MONTH 

illed  auto  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  as 
ambulance,  auto  and  track  drivers;  in  Array 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  fliers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  running  tractors — thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
—be  one.  Write  today  for 

Big  Free  Catalog  %*£o?SS£Z&%2£ 

est  in  the  world.  Too  learn  everything  there  is  to  kn->w 
about  driving:  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.  Yon  do  ell  tnis  work  yourself  under  best  in- 
struction. You  ore  practical  and  qualified  to  fill  any  high 
salaried  position.  Tbousanda  of  my  graduates  now 
making  bis;  money.  Write  now  for  catalog— a  n 
tal  card  will  bring  it.  E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 
SWEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL. 
o7l  Union  Station  Plaza 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


As  Comfortable.  Healthful, 
{g/kW  Convenient.  Have  a  sanitary, 
odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house,  in  any  room  or  in  a 
closet.  Be  ready  for  the  long, 
cold  winter.  Endorsed  by 
State  Boards  of  Health.  Ab- 
solutely Odorless.  (Terms 

and  odor  are  killed  by  a  chemical 
process  in  water  in  the  container, 
■which  yon  empty  once  a  month  aa 
easy  as  ashes.  Absolutely  guaran- 
teed. 30  days'  trial.  Write  for  fall 
description  end  price. 

R0WE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
69 1 1  6tb  Sl„  Detroit,  Mich. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

180,  produced  $13,000,  1917.  "War  price, 
$13,500.  Model  20*s.  40*s,  80's,  and  160's. 
Exchanges.       WILLIAMS,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


IMPROVED   inO-ACKE  FARM 

70  a.  in  cult,  in  wheat,  balance  pasture 
and  meadow;  good  soil;  in  oil  belt.  Good 
house  and  barn.  Price  $55  per  a.,  worth 
$75.     Splendid  investment. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

T  am  offering;  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
city  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,500  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sa  e.  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  nronerty.  Call  or  write 
L.  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
302  Winfield  Avenue 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Motorcycles 

Getting  Proper  Belt  Feed 


NE  of  the  problems  which  both  the 
farmer  and  the  machinery  maker 
have  to  solve  is  the  proper  speed 
at  which  the  machines  should  be 
operated.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
speed  at  which  a  machine  is  operated 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  not  only  with  the 
amount  of  the  work  it  does,  but  with 
the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  done. 
With  cream  separators,  for  instance,  we 
are  constantly  being  reminded  that  un- 
less a  certain  range  of  speed  is  main- 
tained we  are  losing  a  valuable  portion 
of  the  cream.  Devices  are  being  in- 
vented to  enable  the  hand-turned  cream 
separator  to  give  a  signal  when  it  is  at 
the  proper  speed,  but  there  are  no  such 
signals  to  be  secured  from  the  feed 
grinder,  the  silage  cutter,  the  threshing 
machine,  etc.  The  only  warning  signal 
we  get  usually  from  incorrect  speeds  of 
such  machines  is  the  smaller  amount  of 
work  that  we  find  has  been  done  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  or  the  poorer  sort 
of  work  we  notice  the  machine  has 
turned  out. 

Take  the  case  of  a  feed  grinder.  Ac- 
cording to  the  data  sheet  of  the  Na- 
tional Gas  Engine  Association,  the 
power  required  to  grind  a  given  capacity 
of  feed,  assuming  the  grain  to  be  in 
moderate  or  fair  condition,  is  as  follows: 

Speed  H.  P.  Bu.  Ground 

R.  P.  M.  Required  Per  Hour 

550  1.9  10 

670  2.19  15| 

800  3.  20 

920  3.40  21f 

1150  4.54  30 

Picking  out  a  machine  and  an  engine, 
purely  by  chance,  we  find  that  a  certain 
feed  grinder  is  rated  to  run  at  800  to 
1,000  r.  p.  m.  (revolutions  per  minute) 
and  has  a  10x6  pulley,  giving  a  rated 
capacity  of  twenty  to  thirty-five'  bush- 
els per  hour  and  requiring  "four  to  eight 
h.  p."  A  certain  make  of  engine  is 
rated  at  five  h.  p.,  325  r.  p.  m.,  and 
pulley  18  x  $1.  Let  us  see  how  these 
two  machines  would  fit  together  if  we 
were  to  buy  them  indiscriminately  and 
without  making  any  advance  compari- 
sons as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
properly  related  to  each  other.  To  do 
this  we  must  figure  out  the  speeds  from 
the  engine,  etc. 

The  common  method  of  figuring  out 
speeds  is  by  using  the  formula  DXR  = 
dXr,  or  D,  the  diameter  of  one  pulley, 
multiplied  by  R,  its  speed,  equals  d,  the 
diameter  of  the  other  pulley,  multiplied 
by  r,  its  speed.  If  you  have  three  of 
the  items  you  can  easily  figure  the 
fourth. 

In  the  above  mentioned  case  we  have 
an  engine  with  18-inch  pulley  running 
at  325  r.  p.  m.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  on  the  feed  grinder  is  ten  inches. 
What  will  be  the  speed  at  which  the 
engine  will  actually  operate  this  feed 
grinder  pulley?  Using  the  above  for- 
mula, we  have: 

18  X  325  =  10  X  r  or  lOr  =  5850 
or  r  =  585. 

In  other  words,  if  we  put  this  engine 
onto  that  feed  grinder  it  is  going  to  turn 
the  feed  grinder  pulley  585  r.  p.  m., 
whereas  the  manufacturers  recommend 
that  it  be  run  at  from  800  to  1,000  r.  p. 
m.  As  it  is  going  to  be  run  at  but  little 
more  than  half  the  reckoned  speed,  we 
can  naturally  assume  that  it  will  take 
care  of  but  ten  to  eighteen  bushels  per 
hour  instead  of  the  expected  twenty  to 
thirty-five  bushels. 

Or,  if  we  have  these  same  machines 
and  we  wish  to  know  what  size  pulley 
should  be  on  the  grinders  to  give  the 
riijlit  speed,  we  have  the  formula  as 
follows : 

18  X  325  =  d  X  1000  or  1000  d 
=  5850  or  d  =  5.8,  or  nearly 
6  inches. 

The  feed  grinder,  therefore,  should 
have  about  a  six-inch  pulley  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  produce  the  correct  speed  from 
this  engine,  instead  of  the  ten-inch  pul- 
ley with  which  it  is  regularly  equipped. 
— Tractor  Field  Book. 


Motor  Truck  and  Parcels  Post 
Mail 

The  movement  to  establish  rural 
motor   express   lines   had  its  birth  in 


Washington.    The  idea  was  conceived  by 

Government  authority. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense 
adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
March  14,  1918:  "The  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  approves  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  trans- 
portation agency,  and  requests  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  other 
state  authorities  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  facilitate  such  means  of  trans- 
portation, removing  any  regulations  that 
tend  to  restrict  and  discourage  such 
use."  And  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a 
movement,  if  the  nation  was  to  have 
food  and  food  was  to  be  moved  for  our 
Allies.  Suddenly  hurled  into  the  great- 
est war  in  history,  the  nation  faced 
many  problems,  and  among  them  was 
the  problem  of  moving  foodstuffs,  the 
railroads  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  becoming  engulfed  with  a  burden 
too  great  for  them  to  cope  with. 

Thus  came  into  being  Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press, to  move  the  foodstuffs  of  the 
nation. 

The  movement  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Post-office  Department  has 
asked  for  an  appropriation  to  establish 
Rural  Motor  Express  routes  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  to  carry  the 
parcels  post  mail.  It  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  practically  every  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an4  civic  body  in  the  nation — in  fact,  the 
Government,  federal  and  state,  is  be- 
hind it. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Hon. 
James  I.  Blakslee,  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General: 

"Relative  to  the  establishment  of 
motor  vehicle  mail  routes.  Under  au- 
thority of  Congress,  there  are  now  in 
operation  fifteen  motor  vehicle  mail 
routes  extending  from  Portland,  Me.,  via 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington,  to 
The  Plains,  Va.;  also  routes  from  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Statesboro, 
Ga.,  and  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Zanes- 
ville.  Ohio;  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  from  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  Louisville,  Ky.  These  routes 
are  mainly  connecting  or  trunk  line 
routes  and  those  in  the  south  and  mid- 
dle west  will  ultimately  be  connected  up 
with  those  in  the  east. 

"These  routes  are  laid  out  through 
producing  territory  to  important  mar- 
ket centers,  and  the  purpose  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability,  utility  and 
value  of  this  method  of  transportation 
in'  bringing  the  farmer  into  immediate 
touch  with  the  consumer,  by  giving  a  di- 
rect, expeditious  and  reliable  service  at 
a  reasonable  charge  for  carriage,  thus 
relieving  other  congested  avenues  of 
transportation  and  preventing  wastage 
at  the  farm,  thereby  conserving  other 
less  perishable  needed  food  products  and 
encouraging  increased  production  at  the 
same  time,  insuring  a  reliable  market  to 
the  producer  and  giving  the  consumer 
the  advantage  of  better  and  fresher 
products  at  less  cost. 

"It  is  intended  ultimately  to  extend 
these  trunk  line  routes  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  connect  with  them  feeder  or 
lateral  routes  from  contiguous  producing 
territory. 

"Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  the 
appropriation  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
to  do  more  this  fiscal  year  than  connect 
up  the  routes  in  Ohio  with  those  termi- 
nating at  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  thus  giv- 
ing a  through  rate  to  Portland,  Me.,  to 
extend  the  service  south  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  possibly  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  thence  connecting  up  with  the  ser- 
vice in  Georgia,  and  also  connecting  ser- 
vice with  that  now  in  operation  south- 
west from  Washington. 

"On  the  fifteen  routes  now  in  opera- 
tion there  are  employed  sixty  trucks  of 
from  1  to  IS  tons  capacity,  including 
reserve  trucks,  and  fifty  drivers.  These 
routes  cover  2,311.06  miles,  involving  a 
daily  travel  of  2,622.20  miles,  or  about 
2,000,000  miles  per  annum. 

"Some  of  these  routes  have  been  in 
operation    sufficiently    long   to  demon- 


Can  t  Burn  Up  Meat! 
(ant  Burn  Down  Buildings! 
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Don't  take 
chances 

—  wood 
smoke 
houses  are 
liable  to 
barn  up  and 
destroy  your 
meat— and  barn 
down  your  build- 
ing any  minuie.  They  frizzle 
the  flavory  juices  out  of  meat 
Get  a  Eirstin  all-steel,  fire-1 
proof  smoke  bouse  and  be 
aafel  Have  sweeter,  milder 
smoked  bams,  bacons,  sausage 


Smoke  positively  permeated  to  bona  without 
frizzling  out  flavory  joicee— becauae  smoke  is 
•tr  cooJed.   After  smoking  use  for  meat  *tor« 
houeel  Laota  longer  and  is  better  than  wood. 
Coats  much  leael   Use  in  basement,  kitchen 
or  porch.  If  satisfied  after  80  days'  trial, keep 
It.  If  not,  return  at  onr  expense.  You  don't 
risk  a  oermy!  Four  easy  wave  to  pay .  Write 
for  f'*«  book  and  Special  Agents'  Offer. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 
,01   Weltft  Street      ESC  AN  ABA,  MICH. 


M9  -  Sweep  Feed  I  JOO^  Galvanized 
$  £  £      Grinder        |  0  L  0 Steel  Wlnf 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 

styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kama*. 


CASH \ BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  as.  "We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bass  with  yours.  Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BOVEE  FURNACES 

Pipeless  and  with  Regular  Piping 

Sold  at  Manufacturer's  Prices. 

24  years  on  the  market.  Last 
longer.  Use  less  fuel.  Easy  to 
install.  Send  for  full  catalog  and 
prices. 

BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS 

224  W.  Eighth  St.  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


strate  not  only  their  value  and  utility 
to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer, 
hut  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  that 
they  are  large  postal  revenue  producers. 

"A  tabulation  of  the  postal  receipts 
and  cost  of  operating  eight  of  these 
routes  from  January  1,  1918,  to  May 
31,  1918,  a  period  of  five  months,  show 
gross  total  receipts  of  $152,237.74,  with 
operating  expenses  of  $27,130.98,  a  net 
profit  of  $125,069.40,  an  average  of 
about  $3,000  per  route  per  month. 

"The  service  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  to  patrons  is  similar  to  that  af- 
forded by  commercial  express  trucks, 
within  the  limit  of  weight  prescribed 
by  law,  that  is  to  say,  70  pounds  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles  of  the  point  of- 
mailing  and  50  pounds  beyond  300 
miles,  and  commodities  such  as  eggs  in 
crates,  butter,  crates  or  baskets  of  fruit 
will  be  accepted  if  presented  propared 
just  as  they  usually  are  for  shipment 
by  express,  and  where  a  shipment  war- 
rants it,  they  will  be  delivered  direct 
from  the  consignor  to  the  consignee." 

Evidence  was  presented  in  support  of 
a  joint  resolution  in  Congress  permit- 
ting the  Post  Office  Department  to  ex- 
pend 50  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  motor  parcels  post  business  in 
the  building  of  post  roads  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  was  estimated 
that  such  a  system  of  roads  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,000.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  establishment  of 
the  motor  parcels  post  would  help  to 
relieve  the  transportation  difficulties  of 
the  country,  and  that  such  a  system  of 
roads,  bringing  the  motor  express  di- 
rectly to  the  door  of  the  farmer,  would 
greatly  increase  production  by  allowing 
him  to  work  during  the  time  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  to  use  in  going 
to  market.  Thus,  this  service  would 
help  greatly  in  winning  the  war,  it  was 
asserted. 

If  your  automobile  engine  starts  but 
stops  after  a  few  revolutions  or  will  not 
run  for  any  length  of  time,  look  for 
faults  due  to  carbureter  adjustment,  a 
stuck  float,  or  a  clogged  feed  pipe. 
There  may  be  too  much  oil  in  the  crank 
case  or  water  may  have  entered  the 
cylinders  through  cracks.  Perhaps  lack 
of  oil  or  water  is  causing  the  motor 
parts  to  be  seized  and  held. 
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Complete 

Battle  Front  Map 

ALSO  MAPS  OF   KANSAS,   THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  WORLD 

We  have  just  received  several  hundred  three-sheet  maps,  printed  in  colors.  The  first  sheet  shows 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  the  western  battle  front  as  it  is  today.  It  shows  just  what  territory 
has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  present  drive.  The  rivers,  railroads,  and  even  the  smallest 
towns  are  shown.   All  indexed.   Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  War  Map  published. 

THE  KANSAS  MAP 

The  second  sheet  contains  a  large  map  of  Kansas,  showing  all  roads,  railroads  and  towns,  with 
complete  census  figures. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  third  page  shows  the  United  States  and  the  World.  War  pictures  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  statistics  are  also  contained  in  this  three-page  chart. 


Three  Large 
Pages  of 
Maps  and 
General 
Information 


ActuaJ  Size  of 
[  f*Hfite<$  in  colors 


These  Maps 
Are  Provided 
with  Metal 


and  Hangers 


This  miniature  of  the  War  Map  is  too  small  to  show  the  names  of  towns.  The  map  you  will  receive 
shows  plainly  the  names  of  all  towns  and  even  the  smallest  villages. 

GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  have  one  of  the  maps.  They  are  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  interest  as  well  as  of  immense  historic  value.  Kansas  Farmer  subscribers  may  have  the  maps 
FREE.  Just  pay  your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one  year  and  we  will  send  you  yours,  post- 
age prepaid  and  without  one  cent  extra  charge.    Use  the  coupon  below. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Send  $1.50  and  we  will  credit  your  subscription  two  years  and  send  you  the  maps. 
Send  $2.50  and  we  will  credit  your  subscription  five  years  and  send  you  the  maps. 

.  COUPON  — — 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:   Enclosed  please  find  $  for  which  send  Kansas  Farmer  for 

years  to  the  following: 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  

Send  map  to  :  '_   Address  


YOU  CAN  TELL  JUST  WHERE  THE  BOYS  ARE  FIGHTING  ON  THIS  ELEGANT  MAP 
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Opportunity  Shorthorn  Sale 

A  Select  Draft  From  Two  Good  Herds 

At  Kansas  City  Fine  Stock  Pavilion 

Saturday,  Nov.  23,  The  American  Royal  Week 
50  HEAD  SCOTCH  and  SCOTCH  TOPPED  SHORTHORNS 

The  equal  of  any  draft  of  cattle  ever  consigned  to  a  public  sale,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  1918  show  herd  that  includes  the  Crystal  Maid  cow 
that  was  first  in  class  at  three  State  Fairs  and  SENIOR  CHAMPION  FE- 
MALE AT  KANSAS  STATE  FAIR,  1918. 


CRYSTAL  MAID 

A  large  part  of  this  offering  will  be  bred  to  Prince  Valentine  4th,  a 
bull  that  needs  no  introduction  to  Shorthorn  breeders,  having  won  honors 
in  five  state  fairs,  first  in  class  as  calf,  first  as  yearling,  first  as  two-year- 
old.  undefeated  for  Junior  Champion  honors,  except  at  the  American  Royal, 
where  he  stood  second. 

The  female  end  of  this  offering  are  all  regular  producers,  having  pro- 
duced a  calf  each  year.  All  the  females  of  breeding  age  either  have  calves 
at  foot  or  showing  heavy  in  calf.  They  are  in  good  breeding  condition.  The 
mature  cows  average  1450  pounds,  of  strictly  good  colors  and  heavy  milkers. 
Catalogs  ready  to  mail  out  November  1st.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange 
to  attend  our  sale.    We  guarantee  a  good  offering.    Write  for  catalog  to 

H.  H.  HOLMES,  or  A.  L.  HARRIS, 

Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  Route  2,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Auctioneer,  COL.  P.  M.  GROSS,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Pioneer  Herd 
Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Ten  outstanding  spring  boars  by 
A  Wonderful  King  and  Logan  Price.  Twenty- 
five  farmer  boars,  priced  reasonable.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  18,  1919.   Send  for  catalog. 

F.  Olivier  &  Son,  Danville,  Ks. 
White  Oak  Park  Poland's 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1.100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 
back. 

IIKNRY  KOCH         -        EDINA.  MISSOURI 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 

ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated.    All    immuned.      Write    your  wants. 


Herd  boar,  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher's 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.    Come  and  see  me;  I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford  .....  Kansas 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  .Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $40 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.   E.    GREENE,   PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS  —  Sum- 
mer pigs  ready  to  ship.  Some  read  herd  pros- 
pects. T.  T.  Lanjfford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19,  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

  R.  F.  D.  4 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER.  McLouths  Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  AKF  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  A£tf££ 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  S.reet  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 

years'  experience.     Wire  for  date. 

JOHN    D.    SNYDER,    HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.   KNOX       -       -       HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS 
Thirty  big  husky  Durocs.  March  farrow.  Well  grown, 
richly  bred.  Critic  R,  Golden  Model  and  Orion  breed- 
ing.   Write  me.    I  will  please  you  or  refund  your  money. 
J.  D.  BULLER,  STOCKHAM,  NEBRASKA 


The  New  Dates  Are 

Nov.  16  and  18 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  management 
of  the  two  big  Hereford  sales  set  for  Council 
Grove  and  Parkerville  on  October  21  and  22 
called  these  sales  off  in  order  to  assist  in 
checking  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  To  do  this 
every  consignor  has  made  a  financial  sacrifice 
— but  the  public  good  has  been  served.  We 
therefore  ask  the  co-operation  of  everyone  in- 
terested in  good  Herefords  for  the  success  of  our  sales  on  the  new  dates. 

The  Kansas  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  Sells  100 
Herefords  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  November  16,  1918 

The  catalog  of  this  offering  stands  just  as  issued.  Do  not  fail  to  come. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  and  the  banquet  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  sale,  Saturday,  November  16. 

F.  H.  MANNING,  Secretary. 

Auctioneers — Miller  and  Garten. 


MILLER  &  MANNING 

Sell  on  Sylvan  Park  Farm 
NOVEMBER  18 

(The  day  before  Hazlett's  Sale  at  the  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Show) 

At  PARKERVILLE,  KAN. 

Only  a  short  distance  from  Council  Grove 

100  ANXIETY-FAIRFAX  HEREFORDS 

Their  catalog,  likewise,  stands  as  issued  for  the  earlier  sale.  Visitors 
en  route  to  the  American  Royal  or  staying  over  from  the  Association  Sale 
on  Saturday,  are  more  than  welcome. 

MILLER  &  MANNING,      -      PARKERVILLE,  KANSAS 
Auctioneers:    Fred  Reppert  and  Others. 
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Remember  that  200  Representative  Herefords  will  sell  in 
the  above  two  sales. 


Jersey  Dispersal  Sale 

November  12,1918 

Seventy  head  registered  and  high  Grades.  This  herd  has  been  making 
good  at  the  pail  in  a  Retail  Dairy  for  the  past  ten  years  and  is  a  selection 
of  the  best  cows  during  all  that  time.  Brookside  Babe  Torono  141180,  a 
herd  farm  bull  is  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  He  lias  more  butter  in  his  pedi- 
gree than  any  bull  in  Kansas.    He  is  a  great  sire  for  some  one. 


At  Dairy  one  mile  south  of  Country  Club  on  Topeka  Ave  road.  Catalog 


at  sale. 


W.  H.  Maxwell,  R.  R.  2,  Topeka,  Kas. 


Auctioneer,  D.  M.  PERRY. 


IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 

DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar,  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quickly. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

WOODDELX'S  DUROCS 
Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  76  spring  plgi. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.     I  can  please  you.     Write  or  come 

and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 


DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow 


Sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d,  Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  right  in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.  Write  yme  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville     -  Kansas 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden   Reaper   by   Pathfinder.     For  sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.     I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  monev  back. 
F.  J.  MOSER      -      -      -      GOFF,  KANSAS 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Hord  boar.  King  Conyere  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Golden  Model.  Graduate  Chief,  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

HUSTON'S  DUROCS 
Forty  Double  Immuned  Big  Ragged  nerd 
Heading  Boars,  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d 
and  out  of  dams  mostly  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief,  winner  at  Missouri  and  other  fairs. 
Buv  them  cheap  now. 

IV.  R.  HUSTON      -     AJIERICUS,  KANSAS 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


THE  dollar  mark  fa  part  of  a  Jersey  be- 
cause she  is  a  real  money  maker.  Costs  less 
to  keep  than  any  other  cow  and  her  milk  is  worth 
more.  She  gives  the  prosperous  touch  to  your 
farm.  Compare  Jersey  butterf  at  records  with  any 
other  breed  and  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  but  Jerseys— the  profit  breed. 

Ask  Breeders  for  prices  and  pedigreei  and  let 
as  send  you  valuable  facts,  free. 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
375  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


JERSEY  AUCTION 

I  will  sell  at  my  farm  three  miles  south- 
west of  Blue  Springs,  Mo.,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 15,  at  10  o'clock,  my  entire  herd  of  pure- 
bred jerseys,  consisting  of  seventeen  cows 
in  milk,  seven  yearling  heifers,  five  heifer 
calves  three  to  six  months  old,  and  my  herd 
bull.  Beauty's  Raleigh,  by  Raleigh's  Fairy 
Boy. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Combs 

BLUE  SPRINGS  MISSOURI 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor   No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14,  1816.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  E.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  B.  of  M.  and  whose  sir*. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  R.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M.  Also  a  few  calves  and 
yearlings  of  like  breeding.  The  home  of  the 
only  living  son  of  Golden  Jolly  in  America. 

Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery cow  in  milk  in  our  herd  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  GIL,  I,  IX  AND,  MAY  ETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT        -        -  MISSOURI 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Malta's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  freeh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Fern's  Lad,  Leda's  Fern  Lad, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


ALLEN  CENTER  STOCK  FARM 

Registered  Jerseys   from  choice  cows. 
Sire's  dam  is  the  highest  producing  cow 
in  Kansas.     Prices  reasonable. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANS. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

L   W.  POCLTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
eial  price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Hampshires  on  Approval 

Choice  spring  boars 
and  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pounds.  Two 
prize  winning  fall 
hoars  weighing  350, 
also  fall  pigs.  My 
herd  won  nine  cham- 
pions, twenty  firsts  and  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds at  the  two  Kansas  State  Fairs.  Best 
of  blood  lines. 

F.  B.  Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHIRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big,  heavy- 
boned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
ean  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense.  / 

J.  E.  BEC  KENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds 
and  roans.  Yearling  bulls  and  well  grown 
last  spring  calves.  Mostly  sired  by  Marengo 
Pearl  391962  and  Orange  Lovel  420052. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR,        -        ABILENE,  KANS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


J.  A.  Reed  &  Sons,  of  Valley  View  Stock 
Farm.  Lyons,  Kansas,  owners  of  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  Duroc  Jersey  swine  in  the 
Southwest,  report  their  herd  doing  well. 
This  year  they  raised  one  of  the  best  lots 
of  spring  pigs  in  the  history  of  their  herd. 
These  pigs  were  sired  by  such  boars  as 
Reed's  Gano,  Illustrator  2d  and  Crimson's 
Golden  Model.  They  weigh  around  800 
pounds  in  breeding  condition  and  Reed's 
Gano  was  first  prize  winner  at  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  state  fairs.  They  have  a  choice 
herd  of  richly  bred  sows  weighing  from  500 
to  TOO  pounds. 


Geo.  A.  Dietrich,  of  Carbondale,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  reports  his  herd  do- 
ing well.  Mr.  Dietrich  started  ljis  herd 
several  years  ago  with  foundation  stock  of 
the  best  breeding  and  individuality  and  at 
this  time  he  has  one  of  the  very  high  class 
herds  of  Angus  cattle  in  this  state.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot 
of  young  stock  of  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  breed. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  boars  and  gilts 
of  V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kansas,  October 
28,  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  forty  head  at 
an  average  of  $58.  The  breeding  of  the 
premier  boar,  Big  Wonder,  was  a  strong 
factor  in  attracting  representative  breeders. 
While  no  sensational  prices  figured  in  the 
auction,  the  average  was  very  fair.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  one  of  the  public-spirited  men  of 
Marion  County  and  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  the  way  of  furnishing*  better  hogs  and 
cattle  for  this  section  of  the  country.  He 
has  announced  January  28,  1919,  for  his 
annual  bred  sow  sale.  On  this  date  he  will 
offer  100  head  of  choice  sows  bred  to  the 
great  sensational  boar,  "Over  There,"  by  the 
world's  champion,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 


Dr.  George  H.  Combs,  of  Blue  Springs, 
Missouri,  has  announced  November  15  as 
the  date  of  his  Jersey  dispersion  sale.  On 
that  date  his  entire  herd  consisting  of  a 
choice  lot  of  cows,  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
will  be  dispersed.  He  will  also  sell  his 
herd  bull,  Beauty's  Raleigh  by  Raleigh's 
Fairy  Boy. 


The  catalogs  are  out  announcing  the 
Shorthorn  sale  of  H.  H.  Holmes  of  Topeka 
and  A.  L.  Harris  of  Osage  City,  Kansas. 
This  sale  will  be  held  at  the  fine  stock 
pavilion  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  23,  the  last  day  of  the 
American  Royal.  The  offering  is  a  high- 
class  lot  and  the  catalog  gives  a  complete 
history  of  the  herd  and  sale  offering. 


The  Kansas  Hereford  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion sales,  formerly  advertised  to  be  held 
October  20  and  21,  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 16  and  18.  The  Association  sale  will 
be  on  November  16  at  Council  Grove,  Kan- 
sas, and  150  head  will  be  dispersed.  The 
Miller  &  Manning  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
farm  near  Parkerville,  Kansas,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  and  100  head  of  high  class  Here- 
ford cows  will  be  offered. 


The  Kansas  Holstein  Association  sale  held 
in  Independence  November  1  was  most  suc- 
cessful. Eighty  head  of  carefully  selected 
animals  were  sold,  representing  consign- 
ments from  fifteen  of  the  best  breeders  of 
the  state.  The  average  price  was  about 
$270.  The  top  was  $75,  two  cows  bringing 
this  price.  Boness  7th  Topsy  Clothilde  con- 
signed by  J.  T.  Axtell  of  Newton  and  sold 
to  Mr.  Harold  of  Columbus  and  Fairmount 
Victoria  Ormsby,  a  yearling  heifer  consigned 
by  A.  S.  Neale  of  Manhattan  to  O.  S.  Holmes 
of  Garnett.  On  account  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  the  banquet  in  the  evening  could 
not  be  held  as  planned.  A  number  of  the 
breeders  present  got  together  and  ate  sup- 
per, however,  and  of  course  did  some  talk- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  cause.  It  was 
decided  to  accept  Topeka's  invitation  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  and  next  associa- 
tion sale  in  the  capital  city  next  spring. 

C.  M.  Albright,  of  Overbrook,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of 
double-standard  Polled  Durham  cattle  in 
Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr. 
Albright  has  the  popular  blood  lines  of  the 
breed  in  his  herd  and  a  very  fine  lot  of 
individuals.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  includ- 
ing outstanding  young  bulls. 

Charles  E.  Green,  of  Peabody,  Kansas, 
owner  of  Townview  herd  of  big  type  Po- 
lands,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr. 
Green  has  succeeded  in  building  up  one  of 
the  choice  hards  of  big  type  Polands  in 
Kansas.  His  herd  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  breed's  greatest  sires. 
This  year  he  raised  an  extra  fine  lot  of 
spring  pigs  that  have  grown  out  fine. 

J.  P.  Mast,  of  Scranton,  Kansas,  owner 
of  the  famous  Butter  Bred  Holstein  herd, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well  and  making  a 
great  record  this  year.  Butter  Bred  Hol- 
stein herd  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  breed 
in  Kansas.  From  the  foundation  up  it  has 
been  bred  for  production  and  the  yearly 
records  of  the  herd  show  that  as  a  profit 
producer  this  herd  has  few  equals.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot 
of  record  bred  young  stock. 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has 
announced  November  12  as  the  date  of  his 
dispersion  sale  of  Jersey  cattle.  This  sale 
was  originally  advertised  for  October  14  but 
was  postponed  by  order  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  on  account  of  the  influenza  epi- 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 


Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Holsfeins  at  Auction,   65  -  Registered  and  High  Grade  -  65 

Maurer's  Holstein  Farm,  Emporia,  Kan.,  Tuesday,  November  12 

Thirty  registered  females,  from  calves  to  matured  cows,  with  exceptionally  high-class 
breeding.  A  number  of  cows  and  heifers  with  good  A.  R.  O.  records  themselves,  or  from 
good  record  dams.  Herd  includes  granddaughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke;  cows  bred  to  and 
daughters  of  Cantrilla  Hillside  Pietje,  a  31pound  bull;  a  number  of  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Canary  Mercedes  Sir  Wadnah,  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  1,151  pounds  butter 
each  in  one  year;  and  a  number  of  good  unbred  heifers.  Four  registered  bulls,  from  five 
to  eighteen  months  old,  with  extra  good  breeding;  one  registered  Guernsey  bull;  and  a 
select  lot  extra  good  high-grade  springer  cows  and  heifers.  All  stock  is  extra  large,  hand- 
somely marked,  and  the  real  dairy  type.  Come  early  and  look  them  over.  Sale  begins 
promptly  at  12  o'clock. 

COLS.  WOOD  &  CROUCH,  Auctioneers.      T.  R.  MAURER  &  CO.,  OWNERS 

Farm  Located  One  Mile  Out,  on  West  Sixth  Avenue.    Teli  Your  Neighbors  and  Friends,  and 

All  Arrange  to  Come. 

200  Head  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

On  account  of  shortage  of  help  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  entire  herd  at  private  sale, 
without  reserve,  consisting  of  40  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  all  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  up  to  26  pounds  in  7  days;  40  Fancy  Young  High  Grade  Cows,  exceptionally  well 
marked,  some  fresh,  balance  will  freshen  in  next  40  days,  $115  to  $135;  50  Fine  Thrifty  Large 
Two- Year-Old  Heifers  due  in  October  and  November,  $90  to  $110;  65  Fine  Growthy  Yearlings 
from  15  to  20  months  old,  bred  to  freshen  from  December  to  February,  $65  to  $80.  All 
stock  bred,  in  calf  to  registered  bulls.  This  herd  is  absolutely  clean  and  guaranteed  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis  and  will  be  sold  as  represented.  Will  sell  with  purchaser's 
privilege  of  60-day  retest.  Descriptive 
catalog  on  registered  stock'  ready  Oct.  1. 


Magee  Dairy  Farm,  Chanute,  Kan. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment   to   the   State   Breeders'    Sale,  November 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,   CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,  males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Servite    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  H0LT0N.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.   Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  B.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HIGHLY-BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERNWOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa      -----  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

J.  P.  MAST.        -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHE  RON -BELGIAN -SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old ;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  3ide.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7.  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 

P.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

AH  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

demic.  Mr.  Maxwell  will  sell  seventy  head 
of  registered  and  high  grade  Jerseys  in  this 
sale. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 

CALVES 

From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.  Write  us  today,  we  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you. 

RIVERDALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  bull,  Hermes  of  Midvale.  His  first 
two  pure-bred  daughters  to  freshen  made 
A.  R.  records.  A  third  daughter  just  fresh 
is  very  promising.  Other  young  pure-bred 
bulls  for  sale,  two  of  which  are  old  enough 
for  light  service.  Write  for  prices  and 
breeding. 

RANSOM  &  KISSINGER,  Homewood,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 
Good    individuals    of    serviceable    age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.    Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright,  Overbrook,  Kan. 

'      SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

SHROPSHIRES— BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
wiiming  rams  for  sale  at  farmers* 
prices.  C.  V/.  &  Frank  Chandler,  Kel. 
lerton,  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulla,  and  50  Spring  Bull  CalvM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 

D.  J.  WHITE,        -        CLEMENTS,  KANS. 

Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE.  KAN, 
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BEST  FOR  FIVE  GENERATIONS 


MM 


SPORTING 
POWDERS 


DUPONT 


BALLISTITE 


SCHULTZE 


Used  by  your  great-great  grandfather,  great 
grandfather,  grandfather  and  father,  and  will  be 
used  by  "Our  Boys"  when  they  come  back  home. 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Established  1802 


WILMINGTON, 


DELAWARE 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Wilmington,  Del. ,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co. ,  Wilmington,  Del. ,  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  T.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.  Y.  IVORY  PY-RA-LIN  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  &  Chemicals 


Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co., 


Wilmington,  DeL, 


Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 
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SHORTHORNS  ARE  IN  DEMAND 

Bulls  Needed  for  Grading  and  to  Head  Small  Pure-Bred  Herds 


HE  times  are  demanding  more 
well-bred  beef  cattle.  In  The 
Shorthorn  in  America  W.  A.  Co- 
chel  states  that  excessive  prices 
for  feeds  during  recent  years  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased  de- 
mand for  pure-bred  Shorthorns.  Farm- 
ers find  that  a  profitable  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry cannot  be  maintained  by  produc- 
ing inferior  individuals.  They  demand 
cattle  of  more  size,  better  quality,  and 
natural  fleshing  tendencies  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  produce  milk  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  calves  will  be  fat  at  weaning 
time.  The  Shorthorn  meets  these  con- 
ditions better  than  any  other. 

A  number  of  counties  in  the  South  are 
soon  to  be  released  from  quarantine 
against  tick  fever.  These  counties  are 
at  present  fully  stocked  with  native  and 
scrub  cattle.  They  have  constitution 
and  rustling  qualities  to  a  high  degree. 
They  are  undersized,  variegated  in  color, 
light  in  the  hind  quarters, .  deficient  in 
muscle  over  the  back,  loin,  and  ribs,  and 
inferior  in  milking  qualities.  The  use 
of  good  strong  Shorthorn  bulls  on  such 
females  is  the  quickest  and  best  method 
of  improving  their  offspring  for  market 
purposes.  Other  breeds  have_  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  this  purpose,  but  all 
fail  to  combine  sufficient  size,  quiet  dis- 
position, development  of  heavy  hind 
quarters,  thickness  of  flesh,  and  liberal 
milking  qualities.  The  demand  in  those 
sections  where  the  average  cattle  are 
most  inferior  is  for  relatively  cheap 
bulls,  ranging  in  price  from  $150  to  $250 
delivered.  They  do  not  want  highly 
fitted  bulls,  but  those  that  are  able  to 
maintain-  themselves  under  prevalent 
conditions.  These  communities  when 
properly  organized  will  handle  bulls  in 
carload  lots,  but  they  must  be  distrib- 
uted through  some  central  organization 
to  individuals  who  are  to  use  them.  It 
is  impractical  for  each  purchaser  to  visit 
pure-bred  herds  and  make  his  selections 
on  account  of  the  expense  involved. 

Another  opportunity  for  the  sale  of 
bulls  is  among  the  small  farmers 
throughout  the  farming  sections  of  the 
entire  country.  This  class  has,  if  not 
usually,  to  a  large  extent  been  using 
grade  bulls  showing  some  evidence  of  an 
infusion  of  beef  blood.  As  a  general 
rule  their  herds  are  small  in  number, 
usually  running  from  five  to  ten  fe- 
males. They  realize  the  advantage  of 
using  a  pure-bred  bull,  but  to  secure  one 
of  better  individuality  than  the  grade 
now  used  requires  an  investment  of  from 
$200  to  $300.  Such  farmers  can  as  a 
rule  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  their 
neighbors  in  the  purchase  of  bulls,  but 
this  requires  that  the  stimulus  be  given 
by  a  third  party.  This  is  being  done  in 
many  sections  by  county  farm  agents. 
In  a  few  localities  progressive  breeders 
are  selling  bulls  just  old  enough  for  lim- 
ited service  to  smaM  farmers  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  agreeing  to 
take  them  back  at  the  end  of  one  year 
at  the  purchase  price.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  usually  limited  by  an  agree- 
ment as  to  method  of  feeding  and  man- 
agement which  will  assure  the  return 
delivery  of  the  bull  in  saleable  condi- 
tion. When  assured  of  the  treatment 
which  the  bull  will  receive,  this  method 
really  results  in  the  farmer  using  a  bet- 
ter bull  than  he  could  otherwise  secure 
and  in  the  breeder  having  his  bulls  main- 


tained and  developed  one  year  without 
expense. 

This  field  offers  the  greatest  opening 
for  increasing  the  use  of  Shorthorn  bulls 
and  should  be  studiously  considered  by 
breeders.  In  nearly  every  section  where 
pure-bred  herds  are  maintained  the  chief 
thought  among  the  breeders  is  of  a 
method  by  which  they  can  find  an  out- 
side demand  for  their  surplus.  In  many 
instances  the  'home  demand  is  just  as 
great  as  could  be  found  elsewhere,  but 
needs  a  little  cultivation  to  develop  it. 
Each  breeder  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 


see  that  every  scrub  and  grade  bull  on 
the  farms  adjoining  his  is  replaced  with 
a  pure-bred  Shorthorn.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  benefit  to  his  neighbors,  but 
would  also  help  him  materially  in  dis- 
posing of  bulls  in  the  future,  for  a  man 
who  has  once  used  a  good  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  bull  will  nearly  always  be  in 
the  market  for  a  better  one  to  succeed 
him. 

The  next  demand  is  for  bulls  to  head 
herds  of  small  breeders.  Such  bulls 
usually  sell  for  $300  to  $500.  They  must 
be  of  good  individuality  and  of  most 


A  Herd  from  One  Cow 


JETTING  a  herd  of  superior  breed- 
ing animals  in  five  years'  time 
J  from  a  single  cow  is  the  record 
illustrated  in  the  cut  here  shown. 
These  cattle  are  all  the  offspring  or 
direct  descendants  of  the  red  cow  in  the 
center^  of  the  group.  It  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  quickly  building  a 
high-class  herd  from  a  very  few  well- 
chosen  foundation  animals.  This  cow, 
Sultan's  Blossom,  cost  $250  five  years 
ago.  She  has  produced  five  calves,  all 
heifers,  and  three  of  them  have  pro- 
duced two  calves  each.  The  first,  Com- 
bination Blossom,  is  the  mother  of  the 
two  young  bulls  at  the  extreme  left  in 
the  cut.  Crescent's  Blossom,  her  next 
offspring,  now  four  years  old,  has  a 
yearling  heifer  and  a  young  bull  calf  in 
the  group.  Sultan's  Blossom  3d,  a 
three-year-old  heifer,  has  produced  a 
heifer  now  a  year  old  and  has  a  heifer 
calf  six  months  old.  Favorite's  Blos- 
som, a  heifer  two  years  old  last  Jan- 
uary, is  bred  to  calve  next  February. 
Her  fifth  calf  is  a  heifer  one  year  old. 
The  value  of  this  produce  for  the  five 
years  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$5,200. 

This  cow  and  her  produce  were  yarded 
in  a  small  paddock  at  the  Sni-a-Bar 
Farm  meeting  held  October  10.  While 
the^central  feature  of  the  demonstration 
was  the  result  of  breeding  common  cows 
to  pure-bred  sires,  this  family  group  of 
pure-bred  cattle  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Seeing  these  animals 
served  to  emphasize  the  statement  fre- 
quently made  by  experienced  breeders 
that  most  high-quality  herds  will  be 
found  to  trace  to  a  few  foundation  cows. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
this  cow  Sultan's  Blossom.  She  is  not 
large,  but  is  of  good  type  and  one  is 
impressed  with  her  refined,  feminine  ap- 
pearance   and    outward   indications  of 


quality.  A  study  of  this  and  similar 
instances  would  indicate  that  perhaps 
we  have  been  too  often  misled  in  select- 
ing foundation  cows  and  have  not  given 
sufficient  importance  to  the  distinctly 
feminine  characteristics.  Many  show 
ring  animals  that  have  had  unusual 
careers  from  the  standpoint  of  winning 
in  the  ring  would  not  bear  too  close  in- 
spection of  their  producing  records. 

At  the  Sni-a-Bar  meeting  in  an  ad- 
joining yard  was  shown  Maple  Sunbeam, 
a  large  white  cow,  and  three  descend- 
ants, these  being  her  only  offspring  re- 
tained in  the  herd.  This  cow  has  evi- 
dently not  been  a  regular  breeder  and 
her  produce  was  inferior.  Her  record, 
as  posted  on  the  fence,  showed  one  bull 
calf  sold,  a  bull  calf  retained  for  devel- 
opment, a  heifer  calf  sold,  and  a  young 
cow  with  a  bull  calf  at  foot. 

The  twenty-years  breeding  experiment 
in  which  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  co-operating,  started  at 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  while 
Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  was  head  of  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  department,  will  afford 
opportunity  for  making  careful  stu'dy 
along  the  line  of  the  comparisons  be- 
tween these  two  groups  shown  at  the 
Sni-a-Bar  Farm  at  the  demonstration 
meeting.  This  study  in  heredity  'which 
has  now  been  under  way  at  the  Kansas 
station  for  several  years,  does  not  have 
as  its  purpose  the  development  of  a 
strain  of  milking  Shorthorns,  as  has 
been  frequently  stated  by  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  and  understand  the  aim 
of  those  who  planned  this  long-time  ex- 
periment. Consideration  was  given  to 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  foundation 
cows  and  milk  records  are  being  kept  of 
all  the  cows,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  cows  as  breeders  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  essentially  feminine 
characteristics. 


acceptable  breeding.  As  a  rule  the  de- 
mand is  for  better  bulls  than  the  small 
breeder  feels  justified  in  buying.  Too 
frequently  he  will  sacrifice  individuality 
for  pedigree  and  reputation.  What  he 
usually  wants  is  a  bull  which  is  intrin- 
sically worth  $1,000,  but  cannot  make 
himself  feel  that  he  can  afford  to  pay 
that  price.  If  he  has  a  herd  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  produce  100  calves  from  the 
use  of  a  bull  during  his  period  of  use- 
fulness each  $100  invested  in  the  bull 
will  add  $1  to  his  service  fee.  Under 
such  conditions  he  will  pay  $5  for  each 
calf  sired  bv  a  $500  bull  and  $10  for 
each  calf  sired  by  a  $1,000  bull.  It  is 
then  only  a  question  as  to  his  ability 
to  sell  calves  from  the  $1,000  bull  for  $5 
more  per  head  than  those  from  the  $500 
bull.  Ordinarily  the  very  fact  that  he 
has  paid  $1,000  for  a  bull  will  be  worth 
the  difference  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point. 

The  greatest  demand  of  all  for  bulls 
is  found  among  those  men  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  above  $1,000  for 
proper  breeding,  character,  individuality, 
and  type  to  head  the  best  herds  of  pure- 
bred Shorthorns.  There  is  scarcely  a 
breeder  who  is  not  on  the  lookout  either 
for  a  herd  bull  or  a  youngster  to  de- 
velop for  the  purpose  of  replacing  his 
present  herd  bull.  This  demand  is  con- 
fined to  bulls  of  decidedly  superior  ex- 
cellence and  can  only  be  filled  by  those 
■who  have  made  a  recognized  success  as 
breeders. 

The  demand  for  females  of  all  sorts 
was  never  better.  I  doubt  if  it  was  ever 
equalled.  New  herds  are  being  estab- 
lished in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Small  herds  are  being  improved  by  the 
addition  of  females  of  popular  breeding 
and  approved  individuality. 

The  general  feeling  among  all  breeders 
is  that  the  demand  for  pure-bred  Short- 
horns will  not  only  continue,  but  will 
be  materially  improved  for  the  next  few 
years.  This  is  based  upon  the  extremely 
nigh  prices  being  paid  for  market  cattle, 
the  desire  —  the  necessity  —  to  improve 
cattle  stocks  generally  and  the  acute 
scarcity  of  good  cattle. 

Improved  blood  is  essential  to  success 
•when  present  values  of  feeds  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Cattle  of  greater 
capacity,  early  maturity  and  quality  re- 
quire less  time  to  develop  into  desirable 
market  individuals. 

The  general  prosperity  of  farmers  to- 
gether with  shortage  of  labor  is  also  a 
decided  factor  in  stimulating  cattle  de- 
mand. While  present  prices  seem  high 
as  compared  with  those  prevailing  ton 
years  ago,  the  thinking  farmer  realizes 
that  he  has  to  sell  less  corn,  hay  and 
other  farm  products  to  secure  the  pur- 
chase price  of  pure-bred  cattle  than  he 
did  at  that  time.  When  considered  in 
relation  to  general  values  of  other  com- 
modities pure-bred  cattle  are  as  cheap 
as  ever.  Many  there  are  who  predict 
that  the  demand  will  be  intensified  at 
the  close  of  the  war  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. 


No 


Ice!  Harvest  a  crop  in  mid-winter! 
seed  or  fertilizer  needed.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  a  bulletin  that  tells  how  to 
bring  in  this  natural  crop  and  store  it. 
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|     Today's  Gasoline 

Less  volatile  product 
raises  a  new  lubricating  problem 


PRESENT-DAY  gasoline  is 
less  volatile  than  that  for- 
merly sold.  It  does  not  readily 
saturate  the  air  in  carburetion. 
Combustion  of  the  explosive 
mixture  is  less  complete. 

This  risk  results:  Liquid  gas- 
oline may  be  drawn  into  the  cyl- 
inders and  combustion  cham- 
bers. The  use  of  the  carburetor 
choker  valve  to  start  the  engine 
aggravates  the  trouble. 

Once  in  the  cylinders  and 
combustion  chambers,  the  gaso- 
line tends  to  thin  out  the  lubri- 
cating oil.  As  the  pistons 
move  up  and  down  the  gasoline 
tends  to  cut  away  the  oil  film 
on  cylinders,  pistons  and  pis- 
ton rings. 

On  the  compression 
this  liquid  gasoline  is 
down  past  the 
piston  rings — into 
the  crank-case. 

The  amount  of 
gasoline  which 
reaches  the  crank 
case  and  mixes 
with  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  depends 
largely  upon  the 
correctness   of  the 


stroke 
forced 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  yout 
dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  orig- 
inal packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gar- 
goyle on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your 
car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you 


lubricating  oil  used.  Oil  must 
form  and  maintain  a  thorough 
piston-ring  seal  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fuel  charge  and 
liquid  gasoline  past  the  piston 
rings  into  the  crank-case. 

To  withstand  the  cutting 
effect  of  present-day  gasoline, 
your  lubricating  oil  must  be  of 
the  highest  quality  and  of  the 
correct  body.  The  Chart  be- 
low specifies  a  grade  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils  for  your  car 
which  fills  both  these  require- 
ments. The  use  of  the  correct 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will 
give  you  scientific  protection 
against  premature  thinning  out 
of  oil  in  your  crank-case. 

If  you  have  not  read  the  ar- 
ticle on  pages  19  and  20  of  the 
booklet  "Correct  Lubrication," 
it  will  pay  you 
to  send  today 
for  a  copy.  This 
book  contains 
valuable  data  in 
authoritative  ar- 
ticles prepared  by 
our  Board  of  En- 
gineers. 

Address  our 
nearest  branch. 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

How  to  read  the  Chart : 
The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  runevc  free 
carbon,  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "  A  "  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A,"  "Arc"  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  Arctic,"  etc. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  cf  Engineers  and 
represents  our  professional  advice  on  Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 
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|  YOUR  TRACTOR 

|  also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.    On  request  we  will  mail  you 

|  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the   correct  grade  for  each  make  and  model  of  tractor. 

I  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


Specialisti  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricant*  for 
every  data  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


Domettic 
Branch** : 


Boston 
Detroit 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Des  Moines 
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MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 

Ittou  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 

Starting  a  Cold  Engine 


^^■TMYONE  who  has  had  experience  in 

WAw,  trying  to  start  a  cold  gasoline 
KBLjI  engine,  especially  one  so  large 
that  one  man  can  barely  turn  it 
over  and  that  has  no  aids  for  starting 
other  than  a  priming  cup,  will  appreciate 
that  it  is  no  small  task.  It  seems  the 
gasoline  just  will  not  vaporize  and  the 
engine  will  not  start.  For  these  occa- 
sions many  different  schemes  have  been 
used. 

The  engine  can  sometimes  be  per- 
suaded to  go  if  it  is  primed  well  with 
gasoline  of  very  high  test.  This  gaso- 
line is  so  volatile  that  it  will  vaporize 
much  more  readily  than  the  ordinary 
product,  and  it  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  an  explosive  mixture  at  quite 
low  temperatures.  But  this  gasoline  is 
expensive  and  hard  to  get,  as  very  few 
towns  will  have  it  in  stock. 

Ether  is  often  used  to  prime  a  cold 
engine;  it  will  make  the  engine  start  all 
right,  but  a  lot  of  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  using  it.  An  instance  is  re- 
lated of  a  garageman  who,  in  using 
ether  to  start  an  automobile  motor, 
blew  all  four  of  the  spark  plugs  out  of 
the  engine  and  tore  things  up  in  general. 
He  used  the  pure  ether  and  he  used  too 
much.  Ether  is  a  very  volatile  substance 
and  very  explosive,  and  this  must  be 
kept  in  mind  when  it  is  used.  The 
author,  in  using  ether  to  start  a  cold 
engine,  makes  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  gasoline  and  ether  in  a  small 
oil  can  and  primes  the  engines  with  a 
little  of  this  mixture.  This  gives  the 
best  results  and  uses  the  least  amount 
of  ether. 

Any  scheme  to  heat  the  air  and  fuel 
entering  the  cylinder  will  aid  in  start- 
ing the  motor.  Hot  water  poured  over 
rags  wound  around  the  inlet  pipe  is  often 
resorted  to  very  effectively.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  with  less  muss  and 
sloppiness  if  the  inlet  pipe  is  heated 
with  a  blow  torch.  It  is  surprising  how 
effectively  a  blow  torch  can  be  used  in 
this  way.  Needless  to  say,  the  open 
blow  torch  flame  should  not  be  allowed 
too  close  to  exposed  oil  or  gasoline. 


Farm  Auto  Not  a  Luxury 

"The  value  of  an  auto  on  the  farm 
can  hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents,"  says  J.  B.  Hosford,  a  Minnesota 
farmer,  in  Farm,  Stock  and  Home.  "One 
can  keep  a  record  of  the  expenses  to 
operate  a  machine  such  as  the  cost  of 
gasoline,  oil,  batteries,  repairs  and  de- 
preciation and  by  keeping  a  record  of 
the  miles  driven  can  tell  what  it  costs 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  run  the  auto 
during  the  season. 

"I  have  an  auto  that  I  have  used  on 
my  farm  the  past  two  years.  The  first 
year  I  did  not  keep  a  record  of  my  ex- 
penses, but  last  year  I  did.  It  cost  me 
for  the  year  as  follows:  Gasoline, 
$28.50;  cylinder  oil,  $8.50;  batteries, 
$4.50;  repairs,  $45.00— total,  $87.40. 

"I  drove  the  auto  about  1,800  miles, 
as  near  as  I  could  estimate  it  without 
a  speedometer,  making  a  cost  per  mile 
of  about  four  and  three-fourths  cents 
for  the  season.  This  is  what  it  cost 
me  per  mile,  as  I  had  three  and  some- 
times four  besides  myself  on  long  drives, 
which  cuts  the  rate  per  mile  per  pas- 
senger to  almost  nothing  compared  with 
the  railroad  or  with  a  team. 

"So  much  for  the  cost,  now  the  use- 
fulness of  an  auto  on  the  farm.  I  have 
hauled  grain  to  the  elevator,  taken  my 
cream,  eggs  and  poultry  to  market  with 
it.  In  the  summer  I  work  all  of  my 
horses  and  if  we  needed  any  groceries 
I  would  eat  my  dinner  quickly  and  go 
to  town  with  the  machine,  get  my  gro- 
ceries and  get  homo  and  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  my  neighbors,  thus  losing  no 
time. 

"In  the  spring  I  had  a  shipment  of 
trees.  I  worked  all  day  in  the  field, 
did  my  chores,  then  got  my  auto  and 
went  to  town — six  miles — got  500 
pounds  of  flour  and  the  trees,  and  was 
home  at  0:30  o'clock.  To  have  used  a 
team  would  have  cost  me  half  a  day's 
work. 

"A  word  for  pleasure:  One  hot  June 
day  I  was  cultivating  corn,  and  finished 


my  field  about  four  o'clock.  It  was 
about  00  in  the  shade  that  afternoon 
and  when  I  came  home  from  work,  tired 
and  hot,  I  took  care  of  my  team,  then 
went  for  a  ride  in  the  auto  with  the 
wife  and  babe.  I  drove  about  eighteen 
miles  and  got  home  in  time  to  do  my 
milking,  and  felt  like  a  new  man. 

"What  value  can  you  put  on  a  driv« 
like  that  ?  In  the  hot  days  of  June.  July 
and  August,  a  drive  can  be  made  a 
pleasure  if  one  uses  an  auto,  whereas 
if  he  were  to  drive  a  team,  the  team 
would  have  to  walk  much  of  the  time 
and  the  riders  would  have  to.  take  in 
the  heat  and  dust.  With  an  auto  one 
can  go  fast  enough  to  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  be  cool." 


Farm  Machinery  Inventory 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  new  parte 
makes  ordering  months  ahead  of  the 
time  they  will  be  needed  a  wise  plan 
to  follow.  It  will  save  time  and  ex- 
pense to  make  an  inventory  of  machin- 
ery before  the  first  of  the  year  and 
order  new  parts  and  any  new  machinery** 
that  will  be  needed,  without  waiting  for 
spring.  It  may  be  three  months  before 
orders  can  be  filled. 


Tractors  in  Wisconsin 

It  is  reported  that  one  out  of  every 
forty-four  Wisconsin  farms  of  more 
than  a  hundred  acres  used  a  tractor  last 
year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  tractor  was 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  $250,000,000 
increase  in  Wisconsin  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  1018.  The  question  this  year, 
says  E.  R.  Jones  of  the  agricultural  en- 
gineering department  at  Madison,  is  to 
supply  operators  for  the  2,000  tractors 
now  in  the  state,  and  for  the  others 
with  which  farmers  are  going  to  help  out 
the  labor  shortage  in  1010. 


It  sometimes  happens  in  the  few  care 
in  which  the  water  piping  is  not  flexible 
between  the  pump  and  the  cylinders,  and 
the  cylinders  and  radiator,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  the  joints  tight. 
It  may  be  that  the  heat  from  the  en- 
gine so  expands  the  exhaust  or  other 
heavy  manifold  as  to  cause  the  joints 
to  separate  slightly,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  vibration. 
In  either  case  a  remedy  may  be  effected 
by  sawing  a  short  length  of  the  pipe  out 
and  inserting  a  length  of  heavy  canvas 
hose,  firmlv  bolted  on. 


The  mysterious  tapping  sound  which 
is  sometimes  heard  in  a  presumably  per- 
fectly eared  for  engine  is  apt  to  be  put 
down  as  valve  trouble,  even  though  the 
valves  are  known  to  be  compression- 
tight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  merely  a  very  slight  ease  of 
premature  ignition,  caused  probably  by 
incandescent  carbon  deposit  in  the  cylin- 
der, which  should  be  cleaned  out  witfc 
kerosene. 


To  supply  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
cently organized  motor  transport  corps, 
the  War  Department  has  let  contracts 
for  motor  equipment,  including  trucks, 
tractors,  passenger  cars  and  motor- 
cycles, amounting  to  approximately  130 
million  dollars.  The  order  is  the  'arg- 
est  ever  issued  by  the  Government  for 
such  equipment. 

No  convenience  adds  more  to  the  com- 
fort and  well  being  of  the  family  on  the 
farm  than  a  good  system  of  running 
water.  Many  farmers  feel  the  need  of 
a  water  system  and  realize  its  value, 
but  think  that  it  is  too  expensive.  They 
are  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
successful  and  practical  water  system 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  It  need  not  be  elaborate,  in 
fact  the  simplest  and  least  expensive 
systems  are  often  the  best. 


To  be  a  thoroughly  equipped  scien- 
tific farmer  probably  requires  a  higher 
education,  certainly  a  more  complete 
scientific  education,  than  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  medicine.  —  Thomas  Xixon 
Cartf.r. 
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AMERICAN  ROYAL  OPENS 

With  the  influenza  epidemic  under 
•ontrol  and  the  ban  against  public  gath- 
erings lifted,  nothing  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  American  Roya}  Live  Stock  Show, 
which  is  scheduled  to  open  Saturday, 
November  16.  The  arrangements  for 
handling  this  great  show  are  as  nearly 
Ideal  ms  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The 
most  approved  sanitary  precautions  have 
been  provided.  There  will  be  adequate 
ventilation  of  all  buildings  and  ample 
heating  facilities  and  all  the  other  nec- 
essary adjuncts  for  successfully  and 
safely  handling  big  crowds.  This  great 
food  production  show  will  be  open  to 
the  public  all  of  next  week.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  showing  of  pure-bred 
cattle  will  include  the  largest  number  of 
prize-winning  animals  ever  gathered  un- 
der one  roof.  There  will  be  numerous 
side  attractions,  including  a  food  conser- 
vation demonstration  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Moving  pictures  will  be 
-shown  of  live-stock  feeding  and  rapid 
meat  production.  There  will  be  sales 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  during  the  week, 
the  selections  for  which  have  been  most 
carefully  made.  The  Royal  this  year 
should  be  an  epoch-making  event  in 
demonstrating  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  live-stock  improve- 
ment and  food  production. 

te  te 

GENERAL  PERSHING  TO  FARMERS 

General  Pershing  sends  a  message  of 
appreciation  to  American  farmers 
through  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  where  a 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  food  and 
live-stock  conditions: 

"Will  you  please  convey  to  farmers  of 
America  our  profound  appreciation  of 
their  patriotic  services  to  the  country 
and  to  the  allied  armies  in  the  field? 
They  have  furnished  their  full  quota  of 
fighting  men;  they  have  bought  largely 
of  Liberty  bonds;  and  they  have  in- 
creased their  production  of  food  crops 
both  last  year  and  this  by  over  a  thou- 
sand million  bushels  above  normal  pro- 
duction. Food  is  of  vital  military  neces- 
sity for  us  and  for  our  allies,  and  from 
the  day  of  our  entry  into  the  war, 
America's  armies  of  food  producers  have 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  allied 
cause  by  supporting  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  through  their  devoted  and  splen- 
didly successful  work  in  the  fields  and 
furrows  at  home." 

The  importance  of  the  farmer  is  thus 
recognized  by  the  head  of  our  expedi- 
tionary forces,  in  France.  But  the  farmer 
is  of  equal  importance  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion days  that  are  to  follow.  Organ- 
ized farmers  as  a  class  should  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  say  in  the  days  to 
come  than  they  have  in  the  past.  After 
peace  is  declared,  patriotism  will  not  be 
as  strong  a  motive  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  the  voice  of  farmers,  who  have  ever 
led  in  the  working  out  of  democratic 
ideals,  is  needed  in  the  world  reconstruc- 
tion to  follow  the  cessation  of  warfare. 

FARM  BUREAU  CONFERENCE 

The  important  state-wide  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  farm  bureaus  of 
Kansas  which  was  to  have  been  held  a 
month  ago  will  be  held  at  Manhattan 
next  week,  November  21  to  23.  The 
county  farm  bureau  as  an  organization 
has  found  itself  through  the  necessary 
war  activities  of  the  great  farming  in- 
dustry. The  movement  has  a  great  fu- 
ture before  it.  Boards  of  county  com- 
missioners are  also  invited  to  this  con- 
ference, as  well  as  the  farm  bureau  mem- 
bers and  officers, 

Agriculturists  have  a  great  work  to 
perform  in  the  days  ahead.  The  chief 
topic  for  discussion  as  announced  a 
month  ago  was  "How  Farm  Bureaus 
Can  Be  of  Greatest  Help  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  War  Program  and  of  Most 
Assistance  to  Agriculture  Following  the 
War."  The  latter  part  of  this  topic  will 
have  taken  on  added  importance  in  the 
light  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  days, 
for  agriculture  must  not  only  take  steps 
to  protect  its  own  interests,  but  it  must 


PEACE  ON  EARTH:  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN 

THE  WAR  IS  OVER!"  is  the  joyful  cry  that  is  ringing  around 
the  world  as  we  write.  The  armistice  -  has  been  signed  by 
Germany's  envoys,  and  the  last  shot  of  the  great  world  war 
has  been  fired.  Its  terms,  dictated  by  the  military  authorities 
under  the  leadership  of  Marshal  Foch  of  France,  are  such  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  Germany  to  continue  the  fight 
if  she  so  desired.  It  is  the  consummation  of  what  our  people 
soberly  but  passionately  willed — that  no  peace  could  come  until 
a  conclusive  military  victory  had  been  achieved.  When  President 
Wilson,  the  spokesman  of  this  great  nation,  made  it  clear  that 
unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  autocratic  German  gov- 
ernment must  come,  the  die  was  cast.  Events  have  moved  more 
rapidly  than  many  of  us  dared  hope,  and  now  the  last  of  the  world's 
autocrats  has  succumbed  to  the  inevitable. 

The  Hohenzollerns,  bag  and  baggage,  from  William,  the  former 
kaiser,  on  down  the  list,  are  out.  Under  their  rule  Germany  as  a 
nation  has  made  one  of  the  collosal  failures  of  history.  They  have 
deceived  their  own  people  and  through  the  violation  of  every  law 
of  justice  or  humanity,  written  or  un written >  brought  the  German 
nation  into  everlasting  disgrace. 

When  President  Wilson  in  his  decisive  reply  of  October  14, 
quoting  from  his  Mount  Vernon  address  of  July  4,  said,  "The 
destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can  separately, 
secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world; 
or  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction  to  vir- 
tual impotency" — the  death  knell  of  the  Hohenzollerns'  rule  by 
divine  right  was  sounded.  With  ultimate  military  defeat  staring 
them  in  the  face,  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  the  people. 
The  awakening  has  come. 

The  signing  of  this  armistice  is  to  the  whole  world  what  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  July  4,  1776,  was  to 
the  thirteen  colonies  of  America.  It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
this  event  be  celebrated  in  the  most  joyous  manner  possible 
throughout  all  lands.  It  not  only  means  that  the  boys  on  the  battle 
line  in  France  need  no  longer  bare  their  breasts  to  the  tyrant's 
steel,  but  it  means  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  history. 

This  great  struggle  has  been  a  people's  war,  and  now  We  are  to 
begin  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  people's  peace,  a  task  even  greater 
and  more  difficult  of  achievement  than  the  military  victory  which 
has  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Justice  demands  that 
the  real  criminals  be  punished.  The  individuals  comprising  the 
military  autocracy  responsible  for  this  awful  cataclysm  should  not 
be  permitted  to  end  their  days  in  peace  and  enjoyment  of  the 
private  loot  they  have  accumulated.  A  lasting  peace  based  on  the 
idea  of  good  will  to  all  men  should  be  the  crowning  event  of  this 
struggle  for  world  democracy.  Unless  such  a  peace  can  come  out 
of  the  council  chamber  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  we  will  have 
failed  in  the  final  victory  to  the 
end  that  "liberty  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 


Double  Money  Offering  to  Our  Boys 

OUR  BOYS  are  all  coming  home.  In  no  more  fitting  manner  can  we 
show  our  joy  and  thankfulness  than  by  doubling  our  offering  to 
the  splendid  organizations  which  are  serving  our  soldiers  and  help- 
ing them  in  so  many  ways  to  come  back  morally  clean  and  better  fitted 
to  take  up  the  tasks  of  civil  life  than  when  they  went  in. 

It  will  be  many  months  before  the  last  shipload  of  our  soldiers  can 
be  returned  to  their  native  land.  These  will  be  trying  months,  for  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  fighting  there  will  be  relaxation  of  ideals  and  moral 
standards  and  time  will  hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  It  is  here  that  the 
gredt  program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tlie  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  the  other  war  organizations  steps  in  and  gives 
wholesome  social  and  educational  service. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  these  war  work  organizations 
are  about  to  launch  a  great  educational  campaign  which  will  last  through 
the  whole  period  of  demobilization  and  reconstruction.  Two  thousand  '. 
and  more  professors  and  teachers  from  our  American  colleges  are  already 
lined  up  for  this  service.  British  and  French  universities  will  help.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  eight  million  dollars  will  be  needed  for  text 
books  and  reference  books  the  coming  winter.  This  program  did  not 
enter  into  the  budget  of  $170,500,000  which  was  to  go  for  more  immediate 
needs.  It  can  be  readily  seen  why  there  should  be  a  great  over-subscrip- 
tion to  the  United  War  Work  fund. 

As  a  special  thank  offering,  what  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  add  another  generous  gift  to  what  has  already  been  given  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  work  that  means  so  much  to  our  boys  during  the  long,  tedious 
waiting  period  before  them. 


have  a  large  part  in  completing  the  job 
of  the  armies  which  have  now  obtained 
the  necessary  military  victory.  Other 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  farm 
bureau  work  will  be  taken  up  at  this 
conference,  which  will  be  presided  over 
by  Edw.  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  agricultural  college. 

te  ^ 

THE  NEW  SUGAR  RATION 

The  sugar  situation  has  changed  and 
the  Food  Administration  has  increased 
the  monthly  household  allowance  to 
three  pounds  per  person.  The  new  regu- 
lations also  permit  the  purchase  at  one 
time  of  the  monthly  allowance  for  the 
entire  family. 

Patriotic  conservation  on  the  part  of 
households  and  the  cutting  down  of  the 
allowance  to  manufacturers  have  helped 
to  make  the  increased  ration  possible. 
Then,  too,  the  new  crop  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  is  moving  rapidly  and  railway  con- 
ditions have  improved. 

ta 

DEHYDRATION  OF  VEGETABLES 

Enormous  losses  of  vegetables  occur  in 
the  United  States  every  year.  In  New 
York  City  alone  about  eight  million 
pounds  of  Irish  potatoes  which  had  been 
frosted  and  rotted  in  transit  were 
"thrown  to  the  dump'^  last  January. 
There  is  no  food  to  waste  now,  and  lossg 
of  perishable  products  in  storage  or  in 
shipping  must  be  eliminated  this  winter 
in  so  far  as  possible. 

The  drying,  or  dehydration,  of  surplus 
vegetables  of  various  kinds  as  a  con- 
servation measure  is  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  recently  been  granted 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  work 
along  this  line.  Mr.  Lou  D.  Sweet,  who 
has  been  handling  simila'r  work  for  the 
Food  ,  Administration,  will  have  charge 
of  dehydration  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  remaining  a  member  of  the 
Food  Administration  and  acting  as  its 
representative.  A  campaign  to  increase 
the  use  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  be  inaugurated. 

The  value  of  dehydrated  produce  has 
already  been  recognized  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Last  spring  the  army  or- 
dered and  used  fourteen  million  pounds 
of  dehydrated  foodstuffs  costing  about 
three  million  dollars,  and  during  the  past 
few  weeks  orders  have  been  placed  with 
Canadian  and  American  dehydrating 
plants  for  more  than  forty  million 
pounds  to  be  delivered  between  now  and 
July  1.  This  represents  an  expenditure 
of  about  ten  million  dollars.  These  or- 
ders have  included  chiefly  dried  potatoes, 
carrots,  onions,  and  a  small  supply  of 
soup  mixtures.  The  soup  mixtures  com- 
prise eight  different  vegetables. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual  con- 
sumer. If  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to 
changed  conditions  and  learn  to  use 
dried  products  when  our  own  supply  is 
exhausted  instead  of  the  fresh  ones 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  buy- 
ing, we  shall  not  onlv  conserve  space  in 
shipping  but  shall  also  help  to  create  a 
market  for  products  which  might  be 
wasted  if  they  were  not  preserved  in 
this  way. 

PASTURING  CORNSTALKS 

The  amount  of  feed  in  the  average 
cornstalk  field  is  not  enough  to  warrant 
the  risk  involved  in  turning  in  the  stock. 
What  little  feed  remains  in  a  stalk  field 
is  of  doubtful  value,  and  the  risk  of 
losing  stock  is  great.  Last  year  a  good 
many  animals  were  lost,  and  the  condi- 
tions this  fall  have  been  such  as  to  lead 
to  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  a 
year  ago.  Live  stock  is  too  valuable  to 
lose  in  an  effort  to  save  a  little  feed 
such  as  that  found  in  a  cornstalk  field. 
Pasturing  down  the  cornstalks  is  an  an- 
tiquated method  which  should  be  dis- 
carded in  these  days  of  feed  conserva- 
tion. The  silo  is  the  place  to  put  the 
cornstalks.  Prussic  acid  poisoning  sel- 
dom if  ever  occurs  from  feeding  ma- 
terial that  has  been  stored  as  silage. 
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OUTLOOK  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE 

Quality,  Not  Weight,  Mutt  Rule  in  Beef  Purchases  of  Future 


WHAT  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
cattle  business?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  hand- 
ling and  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  years 
past.  S.  P.  Houston,  of  Malta  Bend, 
Missouri,  who  gave  a  most  able  address 
at  the  Sni-a-Bar  Farm  meeting  last 
month,  is  inclined  to  be  optimistic  as 
to  the  future.  Mr.  Houston  is  one  of 
the  leading  cattle  feeders  of  Missouri 
and  president  of  the  Missouri  Live  Stock 
Producers'  Association.  His  observations 
on  the  future  of  the  cattle  business  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  He  said 
in  part: 

"The  present  situation  of  the  cattle 
industry  presents  many  new  angles,  and 
the  limiting  factors  both  in  production 
and  consumption  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  an  analysis  of  the 
condition  today. 

"This  being  the  season  of  the  great- 
est volume  of  liquidation  ever  known  to 
the  industry,  one  would  naturally  infer 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  scarcity 
of  either  breeding  or  feeding  stock,  only 
in  the  remote  future.  But  this  very- 
condition  is  fraught  with  grave  possi- 
bilities, and  we  may  well  pause  to  con- 
sider the  present  and  speculate  some- 
what as  to  the  future. 

"From  available  sources  the  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  effect  that  not 
to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop 
of  cattle  will  be  put  in  the  feed  lots 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
months — in  this  connection  it  is  well  for 
us  also  to  remember  that  the  demand 
has  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  Hence  with  an  increased 
consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  looks  like  a  safe  guess  that  the  pres- 
ent level  of  prices  will  be  easily  main- 
tained, whether  peace  is  a  near  reality 
or  a  far  off  dream. 

"On  the  side  of  production,  we  find 
that  a  widespread  drouth  has  had  the 
effect  of  seriously  depleting  the  breed- 
ing herds  of  the  West  and  men  best 
posted  estimate  that  the  calf  crop  this 
year  will  be  1,000,000  short,  and  that  by 
reason  of  unusual  liquidation  now  the 
crop  next  year  will  be  2,000,000  less — 
and  to  this  condition  must  be  added  the 
fact  that  in  our  large  and  extensive  feed- 
ing districts  no  beef  will  be  produced 
until  the  grass  season  another  year. 
These  are  facts  which  we  will  do  well  to 
ponder  before  we  make  definite  plans 
for  the  future. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  extreme  bigb 
prices  prevailing  have  been  a  very  potent 
factor  in  limiting  consumption,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fur- 
ther advances  in  prices  will  be  reflected 
in  a  decreased  demand  for  that  com- 
modity both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Just  now  the  British  government  as 
an  economic  policy  has  decided  to  slaugh- 
ter 70  per  cent  of  their  remaining  herds 
and  thus  conserve  their  food  value  and 
at  the  same  time  release  the  shipping 
facilities  for  the  use  of  America  in  the 
shipment  of  men,  munitions  and  food- 
stuffs. 

"As  to  present  needs,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  we  shipped 
more  than  fifty  times  as  much  beef 
abroad  as  we  did  during  the  entire  year 
1914.  Of  beef  and  pork  we  shipped  more 
than  350,000,000  pounds  for  the  month 
of  July  and  subsequent  months  have  not 
been  any  less.  So  as  the  months  go  by 
the  requirements  will  be  increased  and 
next  year  when  we  have  3,000,000  men 
in  battle  line  we  may  well  consider  when 
and  how  the  meat  "requirements  are  to 
be  met.  For  if  we  are  to  be  the  decid- 
ing factors  in  this  world  conflict,  men, 
munitions  and  foodstuffs  must  go  from 
our  land  in  a  constant  and  ever  increas- 
ing stream. 

"It  is  said  that  by  reason  of  de- 
creased production  incident  tc  crop  con- 
ditions and  the  war,  the  world  is  but 
sixty  days  from  starvation,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  food  is  in  the 
remote  corners  of  the  earth,  where  the 
limited  shipping  facilities  are  unable  to 
reach  it.  Hence  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  both  the  civil  and  military  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  is  largely  our  own. 

"On  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  agricultural  department,  which 
has  in  charge  the  shaping  of  the  policy 
of  the  government   with   reference  to 


meat  production,  the  facts  disclosed  be- 
fore that  committee  indicated  that  there 
was  but  scant  possibility  of  an  overpro- 
duction during  the  coming  months. 
High  priced  foodstuffs  and  the  extra 
hazards  of  the  business  incident  to  war 
conditions  has  temporarily,  at  least,  put 
many  men  out  of  the  business.  Another 
proposition  which  must  be  met  by  every 
producer  the  coming  year  is  the  fact  of 
much  higher  prices  demanded  for  feeder 
cattle.  At  present  the  government  re- 
quirements are  such  that  packers  are 
taking  practically  all  of  the  weighty 
feeder  cattle  at  a  price  for  slaughter 
that  virtually  prohibits  the  .conserva- 
tive feeder  from  getting  in  the  game, 
hence  another  year  we  must  expect  to 
see  lower  weight  carcasses,  and  if  the 
present  regulations  still  maintain  a 
wider  discrimination  in  price.  The  anti- 
quated notion  of  the  army  and  navy, 
that  no  beef  is  good  unless  heavy,  is 
running  counter  to  all  the  economic  and 
scientific  principles  of  beef  production, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  and  as  a  matter  of 
conservation  and  economic  policy  the  ad- 
visory committee  recommended  that  all 
future  specifications  be  based  on  qual- 
ity, regardless  of  weight  or  sex.  This 
policy,  if  adopted,  would  furnish  an  out- 
let for  millions  of  pounds  of  good  edible 
beef,  which  under  present  conditions  is 
selling  at  a  price  out  of  proportion  to 
its  food  value  and  Jikewise  economic 
production. 

"The  policy  of  the  government  is  to 
discourage  long  feeding  periods  and  no 
producer  ought  to  figure  to  go  beyond 
120  days  with  cattle  in  fair  flesh  at  the 
beginning.  The  outlet  for  overfat  ani- 
mals will  be  limited  and  the  experience 
and  pride  in  producing  them  will  no 
doubt  be  costly.  Supplies  of  cattle  go- 
ing to  the  country  indicate  that  average 
weights  will  be  lower  another  year,  hence 
a  greater  number  will  be  needed  to  make 
up  the  necessary  requirements. 


|'BU  JlITH  farm  help  scarce,  the  efficient 
\  i  J  Iarmer  will  endeavor  to  remove 
IfiA M\  "hog  feeding"  from  his  list  of 
chores.  The  hog  can  feed  him- 
self as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
most  expert  feeder  can  do  it  if  given  the 
chance.  The  chance  is  offered  by  the 
self-feeder — a  device  by  which  the  hog 
can  choose  from  a  variety  the  feeds  best 
suited  to  his  needs.  Hogs,  like  persons, 
require  a  variety  of  feeds  to  take  care 
of  their  bodily  wants.  Also,  one  hog 
requires  more  of  a  certain  feed  than 
does  another. 

It  is  certain  that  the  self-feeder 
method  of  feeding  is  more  efficient  than 


"The  natural  hazards  incident  to  the 
business,  the  added  expense  incurred  and 
the  possibility  of  the  food  administrator 
circumscribing  profits  by  reason  of  reg- 
ulations will  no  doubt  cause  many  men 
to  decide  to  play  safe  and  thus  lay  out 
of  the  business  the  coming  year,  but  no 
one  ever  made  a  profit  from  an  empty 
feed  lot.  It  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  follow 
the  crowd,  and  I  imagine  that  this  year 
the  fellow  who  goes  against  the  current 
will  find  attractive  prices  awaiting  him 
in  the  end. 

"Optimist  that  I  am,  I  feel  that  all  of 
the  good  things  of  life  are  not  behind  us 
— on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  better 
days  are  still  ahead  and  no  matter  what 
the  duration  of  the  war  may  be,  when 
peace  comes  and  the  seven  seas  are 
again  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  products  of  our  feed  lots  and 
farms  will  be  more  in  demand  than  in 
the  troublesome  days  of  the  past. 

"To  mobilize  a  nation's  resources  in 
so  short  a  time  is  a  task  almost  beyond 
human  comprehension.  Men,  munitions, 
clothing  and  foodstuff  must  be  assem- 
bled and  transported  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  if  we  fail  to  produce  the  requi- 
site amount  of  food,  then  all  of  our  ef- 
forts will  come  to  naught.  Our  job  dur- 
ing these  tempestous  days  is  to  feed  the 
world.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
simple  routine  of  such  a  task  and  such 
a  life  may  seem  dull,  commonplace,  self- 
ish and  monotonous,  measured  by  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  doing  the  same  things 
as  an  important  and, necessary  adjunct 
to  the  preservation  of  our  national  life 
and  the  liberties  of  the  world  lends  a 
new  impetus  and  charm  to  our  labors 
and  whether  or  not  the  present  situation 
looks  rosy  as  the  future  looks  gloomy, 
we  must  rise  to  the  level  and  possibility 
of  the  big  things  before  us  and  meet  the 
demands  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  sacrifice  which  has  made 
civjlized  mankind  one  and  the  same 
today." 


the  hand  method  and  that  it  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor.  Instead 
of  feeding  two  or  three  times  a  day,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  see  that  the  feeders 
are  not  empty  and  that  the  hogs  have 
plenty  of  water. 

There  are  several  types  of  self-feeders 
for  hogs,  but  they  all  employ  the  same 
principle  of  letting  the  hog  do  the  work. 
Some  of  them  consist  of  just  one  com- 
partment and  are  nothing  more  than  a 
box  with  one  side  slightly  altered.  Oth- 
ers have  several  compartments  with 
means  of  adjusting  and  regulating  the 
opening  to  accommodate  different  kinds 
of  feed  and  regulate  the.  flow.  They 


vary  in  size  from  a  small  box  to  whole 
corn  cribs  turned  into  self-feeders.  The 
kind  and  size  that  a  farmer  will  want 
depend  on  the  size  of  his  herd  and  his 
inclination  in  the  matter. 

The  feeder  here  shown  is  one  designed 
and  very  successfully  used  by  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station.  A  Riley  County 
Kansas  Farmer  reader  who  was  in  our 
office  a  few  days  ago  spoke  of  how  suc- 
cessfully he  had  been  using  a  self-feeder 
patterned  after  the  one  used  by  the  ex- 
periment station  in  feeding  his  hogs. 
The  plan  is  generally  being  adopted  as 
a  labor-saving  device.  The  extension 
division  of  our  agricultural  college  will 
send  plans  and  details  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  feeder  on  request.  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  144,  "Self- 
Feeder  for  Fattening  Swine,"  describes 
several  kinds  of  self-feeders  with  direc- 
tions for  constructing  them.  "The  Self- 
Feeder  for  Hogs,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
906  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  can  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  Di vision  of  Publications 
of  the  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  Peace  Is  Reached 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  ma- 
terially lower  prices  for  live  stock  when 
Europe  goes  on  a  peace  basis.  In  the 
case  of  grains,  the  situation  is  some- 
what different.  An  immense  M'heat 
acreage  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  will 
automatically  become  available,  are  like- 
ly to  be  reflected  in  the  future  scale  of 
prices. 

However,  there  is  no  meat  surplus  in 
sight  anywhere,  not  even  during  the  next 
half  decade.  Only  in  the  case  of  hogs 
is  a  bare  sufficiency  likely. 

The  bare  shelves  of  European  larders 
must  at  least  be  replenished  and  this 
task  will  naturally  devolve  on  the 
United  States. 

The  mission  of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  this  crisis  is  to  stim- 
ulate production  of  beef,  pork  and  mut- 
ton on  the  most  economical  basis,  to  in- 
struct breeders  and  feeders  in  recent  de- 
velopment, to  inspire  ambition  to  excel 
and  demonstrate  that  live  stock  raising 
is  profitable,  otherwise  it  could  not 
prosper. 

Europe  after  the  war  will  need  Amer- 
ican stock  cattle.  It  must  come  to  this 
market  for  cows  for  breeding  purposes 
and  for  seed  stock  of  all  the  species  and 
breeds.  0 

There  never  has  been  a  more  oppor- 
tune moment  for  renewed  endeavor  in 
the  sphere  of  animal  husbandry,  and  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
which  will  this  year  be  held  from  No- 
vember 30  to  December  7,  is  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  industry. 


War  Garden  at  Camp  Dix 

A  war  garden  at  Camp  Dix  in  New 
Jersey  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  gardening  at  army  camps  pro- 
duced crops  the  past  season  valued  at 
$25,000.  The  work  was  done  by  men 
not  quite  ready  for  military  duty,  the 
light  work  in  the  open  air  proving  just 
the  right  .  prescription  for  men  who 
needed  a  little  building  up. 

Some  two  thousand  men  passed 
through  the  farm  garden  work  division 
during  the  summer.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding fresh  vegetables  for  use  in  the 
camp,  581,000  pounds  of  hay  and 
enough  broom  corn  for  a  thousand 
brooms  were  produced.  The  work  has 
already  been  undertaken  in  other  army 
camps  and  it  is  probable  that  next  sum- 
mer each  cantonment  will  have  its  own 
war  garden. 


Plans  for  Portable  Granary 

The  Division  of  Rural  Engineering  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  hfis 
plans  for  a  portable  wooden  granary, 
ten  bv  fourteen  feet,  ninety -four  inches 
high,  "with  a  capacity  of  660  bushels. 
Any  farmer  can  build  the  granary  from 
the'  plans,  which  will  be  furnished  upon 
request.  It  is  built  on  skids  and  can 
be  moved  around  to  threshing  machine, 
corn  sheller.  or  feed  lot,  as  ne<  ded.  The 
high  price  of  galvanized  material  caused 
the  bureau  to  go  back  to  the  wooden 
granary. 


THE  FIG  IS  SELECTING  AND  BALANCING  HIS  OWN  BATION. — AN  ECONOMICAL  ATSSD 
PROFITABLE  METHOD  OF  FEEDING 


Let  Hog  Feed  Himself 
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CAN  FARMERS  GO  IT  ALONE? 

Attempt  Bein&  Made  to  Unite  Farmers'  Organizations 


]AN  farmers  get  together  and  stick 
in  an  organized  way?  This  ques- 
tion is  usually  answered  in  the 
negative.  This  is  given  as  the 
reason  agriculture  as  an  industry  has  so 
often  been  compelled  to  sit  at  the  sec- 
ond table  and  be  satisfied  with  the  leav- 
ings in  the  management  of  affairs  touch- 
ing on  the  selling  and  handling  of  farm 
[products.  We  have  plenty  of  farmer 
|  organizations,  perhaps  too  many,  and 
!  most  assuredly  too  many  of  the  kind 
largely  controlled  and  managed  by  those 
not  primarily  and  vitally  interested  in 
farm  affairs.  The  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  has  attempted  to 
federate  or  unite  the  various  organized 
activities  of  farmers  and  some  of  those 
interested  in  the  attempt  are  most  en- 
thusiastic as  to  the  prospects  of  some- 
thing worth  while  coming  from  this  re- 
organization which  now  maintains  a  per- 
manent office  at  615  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  O,  with  Charles  A. 
Lyman  as  secretary  in  charge.  A.  C. 
Davis  of  Gravette,  Arkansas,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  has  written  most  enthusiastically 
of  the  conference  of  this  organization 
held  in  Washington  last  August.  He 
says: 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  at- 
tend some  hundreds  of  conventions  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years.  Many  of  them 
have  been  invaluable  links  in  the  chain 
of  farm  progress  which  is  steadily  be- 
ing welded.  Some  of  them  have  done 
little;  a  number  of  men  make  speeches, 
a  few  resolutions  are  passed  and  the  peo- 
ple adjourn,  go  home  and  forget.  But 
of  all  conventions  whose  deliberations 
are  of  far  reaching  importance  to  the 
future  of  American  agriculture,  none  can 
remotely  compare  with  the  great  confer- 
ence held  August  27-29,  in  Washington, 
D.  O,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 

"The  leaders  and  a  number  of  the 
laity  were  there  representing  every  na- 
tional farm  organization  of  any  conse- 
quence in  this  country.  The  speakers 
were  men  of  nation-wide  repute  as  lead- 
ers of  advanced  thought  in  their  partic- 
ular line  of  agricultural  endeavor.  The 
resolutions  adopted  touching  upon  the 
necessity  for  remedial  legislation,  or 
upon  the  hundred  and  one  things  which 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  agricultural 
interests,  testified  to  the  fairness  and 
patriotism  of  the  American  farmer.  The 
spectacular  was  entirely  lacking.  The 
fire-eater  who  wants  to  demolish  things 
with  a  club  was  not  there.  Questions 
touching  upon  our  economic  conditions, 
and  especially  referring  to  agriculture, 
were  handled  in  a  statesmanlike  manner, 
quietly  yet  determinedly.  There  was  no 
shirking.  The  convention  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  out  clearly  and  distinctly  so 
that  there  can  be  -no  doubt  as  to  the 
position  taken  upon  public  qtiestions. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  convention 
went  about  its  work  was  most  notice- 
able. Everything  was  done  decently  and 
in  order.  Here  was  a  group  of  compe- 
tent men  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting American  agriculture,  tackling 
farm  problems  without  pomp  or  show, 
but  with  an  energy  which  can  mean  but 
one  thing  and  that  ultimately  the  farmer 
will  be  recognized  and  treated  as  the 
head  of  a  great  business  and  not  merely 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water. 

"The  American  farmer  has  just  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  the  personnel  of  this 
convention  which  represented  him,  and 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  initiated  and  con- 
ducted this  second  conference  of  farm 
organizations. 

"Two  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  upon  which  will  forever  mark  this 
conference  as  a  history-making  conven- 
tion. To  one  of  these  I  desire  to  call 
special  attention  at  this  time.  This  res- 
olution provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  composed  of  a  chairman  and 
forty-eight  members,  one  from  each 
state  in  the  Union,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be — 

"First:  To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
farmer,  who  represents  nearly  one-half  of 
our  population,  is  represented  in  the  proper 
ratio  to  other  business  interests,  in  Con- 
gress, upon  boards  of  control,  upon  advis- 
ory committees,  etc.,  which  now  have  much 
to  do  with  our  economic  welfare. 

"Second:  To  outline  a  public  nntinnal 
and  international  policy  upon  agricultural 
and    economic    questions    upon    which  the 


farmer  may  base  his  demands  for  recogni- 
tion at  the  peace  conference  when  the  Hun 
has  been  defeated. 

"Like  all  true  Americans,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  agreed  that  the 
business  of  the  hour  is  to  whip  the 
enemy.  To  this  end  every  energy  of 
America  will  be  bent.  The  farmer  is 
now  fighting  in  the  trenches  and  behind 
the  plow,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  victory  is  won.  That  there  is  to 
be  a  great  change  in  world  affairs  after 
the  war  is  over  is  conceded  by  everybody. 
Possibly  our  entire  system  of  economics 
will  be  remodeled.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  weaknesses  in  the  business  life  of 
our  nation  have  come  to  light  within  the 
past  two  years  which  must  be  remedied. 
This  is  true  of  other  nations  as  well. 
Many  innovations  of  government  are  be- 
ing tried  out  as  war  measures.  People 
are  studying  closely  the  relationship  of 
individuals,  groups  and  governments. 
The  world  has  never  been  so  well  pre- 
pared to  base  the  settlement  of  great 
questions  upon  democratic  ideals  as  it 
will  be  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 
Just  how  far-reaching  the  readjustment 
will  be  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  foresee, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  every  vo- 
cation in  life  will  be  affected.  Leaders 
of  farm  organizations,  through  which 
the  farmer  must  speak,  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  individual  farmer 
being  heard,  would  be  derelict  to  duty 
should  they  not  take  some  steps  to  make 
the  farmers'  influence  felt  in  that  mo- 
mentous hour. 

"The  committee  selected  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  get  in  touch  with  agricultural 
organizations  in  other  countries  to  as- 
certain what  steps  have  been  taken  by 
them  relative  to  this  general  subject. 
We  hope  to  have  considerable  valuable 
data  collected  before  we  meet  again  for 


little  to  say.  In  fact  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  He  is  not  a  recognized  factor. 
He  is  reckoned  with  only  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  speed  production.  Aside  from 
the  very  useful  work  of  the  field,  his 
activities  are  unknown.  This  is  an  age 
of  organization.  Labor,  business,  profes- 
sions, everything,  speak  and  act  through 
organizations.  Has  the  farmer  a  right 
to  assume  that  because  he  is  an  impor- 
tant cog  in  the  world's  business,  the 
world  will  stop  to  hear  his  individual 
tale?  If  this  is  the  view  of  the  unor- 
ganized, they  will  have  to  guess  again. 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  strong 
organizations  were  necessary  among 
farmers,  that  time  is  now.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  necessities  for  or- 
ganizations in  the  past,  these  are  mul- 
tiplied now  many  fold.  For  agriculture 
to  occupy  its  proper  place  and  receive 
the  recognition  due  the  fundamental  in- 
dustry of  the  world's  business  in  the 
reconstruction  soon  to  come,  will  require 
the  combined  wisdom  and  energy  of  all 
organized  farmers." 

Milo  B.  Campbell,  of  Coldwater,  Mich- 
igan, president  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  one  of  the  fed- 
erated organizations,  has  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  Washington  the  last 
year,  representing  the  interests  of  milk 
producers  as  well  as  serving  on  the  agri- 
cultural advisory  committee  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  as  a  member  of  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
had  some  experiences  during  these 
months  showing  the  need  for  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers. In  speaking  of  what  is  happen- 
ing, he  says: 

"In  Washington  right  now  there  is  a 
continuous  hearing  going  on  with  the 


EVEN  THE  HOGS  CAME  TO  THE  FAIR  ON  PNEUMATIC  TIRES. — TRAILER  ADDS 
GREATLY  TO  UTILITY  OF  CAR 


general  discussion.  In  the  meantime 
each  member  of  the  committee  will  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  farmers  of  his  state 
by  some  means  so  as  to  lay  before  the 
body  the  gist  of  the  farmer's  thought 
upon  public  questions. 

"The  idea  will  be  to  formulate  a  pol- 
icy based  upon  the  current  thought  of 
our  great  body  of  patriotic  American 
farmers,  rather  than  upon  the  visionary 
dream  of  an  idealist,  or  the  pet  hobbies 
of  a  few  individuals.  That  it  is  possible 
for  farmers  to  agree  upon  the  funda- 
mentals touching  agricultural  life,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

"We  have  often  been  charged,  and 
rightly  so,  by  the  general  public  with  a 
lack  of  solidarity  and  unity.  However, 
the  close  association  brought  about 
through  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations is  proof  positive  that  the 
farmer  has  enough  of  the  give  and  take 
spirit  in  his  makeup  to  make  a  true  co- 
operator  when  so  minded. 

"There  is  a  great  field  of  work  before 
this  committee  of  forty-eight.  Let  every 
farmer  take  a  personal  interest  in  its 
work  and  see  to  it  that  the  organizatien 
with  which  he  is  connected  enters  heart- 
ily into  this  movement  to  unite  the  vari- 
ous organizations  upon  a  solid  policy  for 
the  general  good. 

"To  the  unorganized  farmer  we  have 


Food  Administration  upon  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  butter  and  butter  fat  for  the 
next  six  months  or  year  ahead.  This  will 
be  followed  upon  other  milk  products. 

"The  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
interested,  organized  and  on  deck  to  look 
after  their  interests.  They  are  protected 
by  sure  profits  fixed  by  the  government, 
but  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  amount 
of  business  they  do — lower  prices  giving 
them  a  larger  volume  of  business  and 
consequently  greater  profits.  The  gov- 
ernment is  interested  in  getting  these 
products  as  low  as  possible  for  the  army 
and  navy  and  for  allied  governments, 
thus  leaving  the  farmer  to  stand  the 
bru^t  of  low  prices. 

"The  farmers,  except  through  their 
organizations,  are  not  represented  at 
these  hearings. 

"The  government  maintains  that  be- 
cause farmers  have  not  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness during  the  last  year,  therefore  their 
business  has  been  prosperous  and  that 
last  year's  price  should  prevail  notwith- 
standing recent  advances.  The  govern- 
ment maintains  that  feed  is  cheaper  and 
conditions  no  worse  for  dairying,  etc. 

"The  representatives  of  milk  produc- 
ers who  are  here  and  have  been  strug- 
gling for  a  price  that  will  give  to  farm- 
ers at  least  their  cost  for  milk  and  but- 
ter fat,  feel  the  need  of  a  general  or- 


ganization of  milk  producers  over  the 
entire  country. 

"If  the  industry  is  to  succeed  or  sur- 
vive it  must  organize.  Farmers  can  no 
longer  "go  it  alone"  in  these  days.  The 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation  now 
comprising  all  the  greater  associations 
of  the  country  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members,  covering  every  branch 
of  the  industry  from  New  England  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  propose  to  extend 
these  organizations  for  the  protection  of 
all  of  their  members  and  if  possible  pre- 
serve the  industry. 

"They  believe  that  farmers  should 
form  locals  everywhere,  no  matter 
whether  they  sell  whole  milk,  cream, 
butter,  or  cheese.  Milk  producers  should 
send  to  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Association  for  a  form  for  organization 
and  get  into  the  game.  This  is  not  a 
money-making  scheme;  it  is  solely  pro- 
tective. 

"The  National  Milk  Producers'  Feder- 
ation is  attempting  to  save  farmers  from 
the  evils  that  are  being  inflicted  upon 
them  through  the  sale  of  worthless  and 
deleterious  products  which  are  mixed 
with  feeds  and  are  being  sold  at  exces- 
sively high  prices  by  certain  mixed  feed 
dealers.  It  strongly  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  suitable  legislation  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

"This  organization  is  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  making  its  plans  for  further 
organization. 

"The  secretary -treasurer  is  George 
Brown,  Sycamore,  Illinois.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to 
Charles  A.  Lyman,  Assistant  Secretary, 
615  Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C." 

We  give  the  statements  of  these  men 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on  in  connec- 
tion with  promoting  a  greater  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  organized 
farmers  of  the  country. 

Balance  Com  for  Hogs 

Corn  is  wasted  when  fed  alone  to 
hogs.  This  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
from  practically  every  experiment  sta- 
tion test  and  the  observations  of  many 
practical  feeders.  Corn,  while  so  gener- 
ally considered  essential  to  the  fattening 
of  hogs,  is  deficient  in  protein  and  min- 
eral matter  and  must  be  supplemented 
with  other  feeds  rich  in  these  necessary 
nutrients.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
after  conducting  a  number  of  tests  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  different  sup- 
plements, recently  announced  that  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  more  pork  can  be 
made  from  a  bushel  of  corn  properly 
supplemented  as  fed  than  from  corn 
alone. 

In  the  tests  made,  eighty-pound  pigs 
fed  on  corn  alone  in  dry  lot  returned  a 
little  more  than  nine  pounds  of  pork 
for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed;  a  similar 
lot  of  pigs,  however,  when  given  5.5 
pounds  of  tankage,  returned  thirteen 
pounds  of  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn 
with  tankage.  "The  pigs  fed  on  corn 
alone  gained  a  little  more  than  one-half 
pound  per  day  while  the  tankage- fed 
swine  gained  more  than  one  pound  per 
day. 

When  skim  milk  was  used  as  the  pro- 
tein feed,  even  more  profitable  gains 
were  secured,  although  younger  pigs 
were  used  in  the  experiment.  In  this 
case  twenty-one  pounds  of  pork  were 
produced  from  each  bushel  of  corn  when 
168  pounds  of  skim  milk  was  fed  with 
it.  Comparative  tests  with  the  skim- 
milk-fed  hogs  shows  a  return  of  only  a 
little  more  than  eleven  pounds  of  pork 
to  the  bushel  when  corn  alone  was  fed. 

Rations  which  may  be  more  profit- 
ably used  than  corn  alone  for  hogs  are: 
Corn  nine  parts,  tankage  one  part;  corn 
five  parts,  linseed  oilmeal  one  part; 
corn  one  part,  skim  milk  three  parts. 
Green  pasture  crops  are  comparatively 
high  in  protein,  in  which  corn  is  defi- 
cient, and  may  be  used  to  reduce  but 
cannot  entirely  supplement  the  use  of 
some  nitrogenous  concentrate. 


America  and  the  Allies  have  pooled 
food  resources,  and  it  is  now  up  to  ev- 
ery American  to  put  more  in  the  pool 
and  take  less  out — no  spillways  are 
wanted. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All— Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


IN  too  many  farms  machinery  will 
be  left  in  fence  corners  or  under 
j  trees  all  winter  long.  These 
places  make  poor  substitutes  for 
a  good  machinery  shed.  This  kind  of 
storage  greatly  decreases  the  life  of  the 
machinery.  The  life  of  all  farm  ma- 
chinery can  be  lengthened  by  protecting 
it  in  the  winter,  frequent  oiling,  and 
prompt  attention  to  necessary  repairs. 
It  pays  to  store  farm  machinery  in  the 
fall  where  it  can  be  overhauled  and  put 
in  shape  for  the  next  season's  work.  It 
is  always  expensive  to  wait  until  a  piece 
of  equipment  is  needed  before  putting 
it  in  repair. 


Barley  for  Hogs 

Farmers  who  have  never  fed  anything 
but  corn  to  hogs  as  a  fattening  ration 
will  almost  of  necessity  be  compelled  to 
consider  substitute  feeds.  Barley  is  a 
feed  which  has  been  very  little  fed  in 
Kansas.  Owing  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Food  Administration,  much  barley  which 
has  formerly  been  used  for  the  brewing 
of  beer  is  now  released  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Feeders  will  be  interested  in 
learning  the  results  of  feeding  barley  to 
hogs.  The  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  just  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  found  five  hundred 
pounds  of  barley  meal  about  equal  to 
four  hundred  pounds  of  shelled  corn  in 
feeding  hogs.  They  figure  that  with 
barley  selling  at  75  cents  a  bushel  a  hun- 
dred pounds  is  worth  $1.56  and  adding 
to  this  10  cents  a  hundred  for  grinding 
or  soaking,  the  five  hundred  pounds  will 
be  worth  $8.30.  The  four  hundred 
pounds  of  corn,  which  is  seven  and  a 
half  bushels,  upon  this  basis  would  be 
worth  $1.16  a  bushel  for  feeding  hogs 
under  the  conditions  stated.  These  fig- 
ures will  give  hogmen  of  Kansas  per- 
haps some  idea  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  these  two  feeds  as  compared  with 
their  market  prices. 

In  feeding  barley,  as  in  feeding  corn, 
the  best  and  most  profitable  gains  will 
be  made  only  when  some  protein  supple- 
ment is  used  such  as  tankage,  skim  milk, 
or  bright  leafy  alfalfa  hay  fed  in  a  rack. 

Live  Stock  Extension  Men 

The  extension  division  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  is  adding  to  its  force  men 
h  ring  special  training  and  experience 
in  various  lines  of  live  stock  production. 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  of  Leonard ville,  has 
recently  been  appointed  for  special  work 
in  hog  production.  Mr.  Johnson  owns 
and  lives  on  the  Riley  County  farm 
where  he  was  born  and  reared.  He  has 
made  a  business  of  raising  pure-bred 
Poland  China  hogs  and  Hereford  cattle. 
His  practical  experience  and  training  as 
a  live  stock  farmer  make  him  an  espe- 
cially valuable  man  for  the  emergency 
work  as  related  to  improving  the  pork 
production  methods  of  the  state. 

Carl  G.  Elling,  who  has  been  devoting 
his  time  to  various  live  stock  problems, 
will  specialize  more  in  sheep,  although 
he  will  continue  to  give  some  attention 
to  hog  production  problems.  Mr.  Filing 
is  also  a  practical  live  stock  farmer  and 
a  graduate  of  the  agricultural  college. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  district 
agricultural  agent  in  Southeast  Kansas. 
We  would  suggest  that  people  interested 
in  sheep  confer  with  Mr.  Elling,  address- 
ing him  through  the  division  of  exten- 
sion of  our  agricultural  college  at  Man- 
hattan. 

R.  W.  Kiser  is  another  extension  man 
whose  practical  knowledge  of  live  stock 
problems  makes  his  services  and  sugges- 
tions of  special  value  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state. 


Judges  at  Royal 

Several  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  entire  live  stock  field  in  America 
will  come  to  Kansas  City  this  year  to 
make  the  awards  in  the  beef  breed  cat- 
tle sections  of  the  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  November  16 
to  23. 

In  the  Shorthorn  section  the  awards 
will  be  made  by  Dean  C.  F.  Curtis,  head 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames, 
Iowa,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  America  and 
a  man  who  has  made  the  awards  in  sev- 


eral of  the  most  notable  foreign  shows 
from  time  to  time.  The  state  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  at  Ames  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Union  and  Dean  Curtis,  who 
owns  perhaps  the  finest  small  Short- 
horn herd  on  his  private  farm,  has  made 
the  Ames  herd  the  notable  one  that  it  is. 

In  the  Hereford  sections  the  awards 
will  be  made  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge, 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  Mo.;  Prof.  John  Burns, 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Texas,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas,  and  Prof.  H.  F. 
Garrigues,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

In  the  Aberdeen -Angus  section  the 
awards  will  be  made  by  John  B.  Brown, 
a  noted  judge  of  this  breed,  whose  home 
is  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

A  notable  series  of  events  connected 
with  the  American  Royal  this  season  is 
the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  Association 
sales  to  be  held  in  the  Fine  Stock  Pa- 
vilion of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
Company.  The  cattle  in  the  American 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association  Royal 
sale  have  been  carefully  selected  by  Sec- 
retary R.  J.  Kinzer  of  that  association 
and  are  among  the  very  best  representa- 
tives of  the  breed  in  America,  if  not 
the  entire  world.  In  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  sale  the 
cattle  have  been  selected  by  W.  A.  Co- 
chel,  formerly  head  of  the  animal  hus- 


bandry department  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  now  an  official  of 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. None  but  the  best  animals  will 
be  offered  in  this  sale. 

The  American  Royal  Hereford  sale  will 
be  held  on  November  22  and  the  Amer- 
ican Royal  Shorthorn  sale  will  be  held 
on  November  21.  Both  sales  will  be 
held  in  the  forenoon  and  will  bring  buy- 
ers from  every  section  of  the  country 
to  secure  the  animals  offered. 

Indications  are  that  the  competition 
for  the  Hoover-Yancey  trophies  in  the 
short-fed  car  lot  sections  will  be  keen 
in  the  extreme.  These  trophies  aggre- 
gate $800.  They  are  the  inducements 
held  out  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  the  production  of  beef 
particularly  fitted  for  rationing  our 
fighting  Yanks  and  their  brave  allies. 


County  Agent  Work  in  China 

A  delegation  from  China,  in  this  coun- 
try to  inspect  the  work  being  done  by 
county  agents  and  home  demonstration 
leaders,  recently  made  a  tour  through 
Connecticut,  visiting  various  extension- 
work  organizations  and  collecting  infor- 
mation which  might  be  valuable  in  in- 
troducing this  work  in  their  home 
country. 

Get  behind  the  country's  agricultural 
war  program — the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; the  County  Farm  Bureau. 


Increase  Honey  Production 

By  J.  H.  Merrill,  State  Ap  iarist,  Manhattan,  Kansas 


|ONEY  as  a  food  supply  can  be  in- 
creased without  doing  damage  to 
_  any  one,  because  honey  is  gath- 
ered by  the  bees  from  the  flowers 
in  the  fields.  If  this  nectar  is  not  gath- 
ered by  them,  then  it  is  wasted.  The 
gathering  of  nectar  brings  about  cross- 
pollination,  and  in  so  doing  benefits  the 
plants  which  yield  the  nectar.  In  order 
to  increase  the  honey  supply  then,  more 
bees  must  be  properly  kept  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  food  supply  which  is 
open  to  all. 

Honey  was  commonly  used  ae  a  sweet 
before  cane  sugar  was  introduced.  Since 
then,  owing  to  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
more  easily  procured  in  large  amounts, 
and  usually  lower  in  price,  it  has  dropped 
into  the  background.  Another  reason 
for  honey  losing  favor  was  the  fact  that 
it  could  be  so  easily  adulterated  with 
cheap  syrups,  and  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  this  form.  The  passage  of  the 
pure  food  act,  however,  has  eliminated 
the  practice  of  selling  compounds  as 
honey,  and  thus  all  extracted  honey  on 
the  market  today  is  pure  honey. 

In  early  times  honey  was  gathered 
from  hollow  trees  and  crevices  of  rock. 
Later,  when  the  bees  were  kept  by  man, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  lived 
were  not  a  great  deal  improved  over 
those  existing  in  the  wild  state.  When 
the  honey  harvest  was  gathered,  comb, 


dead  bees,  and  honey  were  all  put  into 
a  cloth  and  strained,  hence  the  name 
"strained  honey"  which  holds  even  to- 
day. 

In  modern  beekeeping  the  bees  are  in- 
duced to  deposit  their  honey  in  straight 
combs  which  are  fastened  into  movable 
frames.  When  this  honey  is  ready  to 
be  harvested,  the  frames  are  removed, 
cappings  cut  off,  and  the  frames  then 
placed  in  the  baskets  of  a  honey  ex- 
tractor. In  this  extractor  the  baskets 
are  rapidly  whirled,  and  the  honey  is 
thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force.  This 
honey  is  as  clean  as  could  be  desired, 
and  practically  all  honey  in  liquid  form 
on  the  market  today  is  prepared  by  this 
process. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope the  supply  of  sugar  has  been  great- 
ly decreased,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  find  some  substitute  to  be  used  in 
place  of  it.  Of  all  the  various  substi- 
tutes tried,  honey  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  sugar  content 
of  honey  is  very  high,  and  when  used 
for  sweetening  purposes  at  the  table  it 
may  be  substituted  almost  measure  for 
measure  in  place  of  sugar.  In  cooking, 
a  slightly  increased  amount  of  honey 
will  be  necessary,  but  honey  has  other 
qualities  which  offset  the  fact  that  more 
of  it  must  be  used.  Pies,  cakes,  or 
cookies,  when  prepared  with  honey,  have 


MEMBERS  OF  A  BEE  CLUB  TN  LYON  COTOTY  MAKING  THEIR  SPRING  EXAMINATION 
OF  COLONIES  OF  BEES.— BEE  WORK  INTERESTS  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


a  superior  flavor,  and  remain  moist  mud 
longer  than  if  prepared  with  sugar. 

The  Domestic  Science  Bureau  of  tkt 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
the  Home  Economics  Bureau  of  the  Food 
Administration,  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  teach  housewives  the  value  of 
honey,  and  how  to  use  it.  If  more  honey 
were  available  in  this  country,  its  use 
would  be  more  generally  recommended 
by  the  Food  Administration  even  now. 
Ordinarily  we  produce  about  300  milliom 
pounds,  and  import  a  great  deal  from 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  South  America. 
This  year  very  little  honey  will  be  im- 
ported, as  most  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries will  send  theirs  direct  to  Europe, 
where  there  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  it.  The  export  demand  for  honey  im 
the  United  States  has  Been  greater  than 
ever  before.  Several  ships  with  cargoes 
made  up  exclusively  of  honey  have  left 
New  York  for  Italy.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that 
a  ship  has  cleared  from  any  of  its  ports 
with  a  cargo  consisting  entirely  of 
honey.  Before  the  war  we  shipped  very 
little  honey  to  Great  Britain,  but  now 
vast  quantities  are  sent  over. 

The  energy  contained  in  sugar  is  more 
quickly  available  than  any  other  form 
of  food.  Honey,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  such  a  high  sugar  content, 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  its  sugars  are 
predigested,  is  an  excellent  form  ia 
which  to  serve  sugar  to  men  undergoing 
physical  strain,  such  as  is  necessary  ia 
the  armies. 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  honey  will  again  take  its  place  as 
a  sweet  and  force  sugar  from  the  mar- 
ket, yet  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
increased  demand  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  uses  to  which  It  has  been  put 
has  acquainted  people  with  the  advis- 
ability of  using  honey  as  a  food,  and 
this  demand  will  probably  continue  eve» 
after  the  war  is  over. 


Barley  for  Feeding 

The  abundance  and  relative  cheapness 
of  barley  as  a  feed  for  live  stock  is  be- 
ing pointed  out  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  held  that  the  plentiful 
supplies  of  this  grain,  if  utilized  freely, 
should  partly  compensate  for  the  short- 
age of  wheat  mill  feeds  occasioned  by 
the  artificially  low  price  and  the  conse- 
quent abnormal  demand. 

An  additional  reduction  of  nearly  one 
million  tons  of  feed  annually  is  now 
brought  about  by  the  higher  milling  ex- 
traction which  diverts  this  feed  into 
flour.  Distillers'  and  brewers'  grains  are 
practically  off  the  market  and  soon  after 
December  1  when  the  breweries  stop 
operation  this  source  of  feeding  stuff 
will  be  closed  entirely. 

Barley  is  an  excellent  feed,  but  except 
for  poultry  should  be  ground  to  obtain 
best  results.  Farmers  may  assist  in 
solving  their  feed  problems  by  urging 
dealers  to  put  in  liberal  supplies  of 
ground  barley  or  of  the  whole  grain  ia 
case  facilities  exist  for  grinding  it  oa 
farms. 

The  Food  Administration  points  out 
the  desirability  of  farmers  keeping  ia 
touch  with  changing  conditions  imposed 
by  war  and  adapting  themselves  accord- 
ingly as  in  this  case.  The  principle  of 
using  a  less  familiar  feed  to  take  the 
place  of  another  of  which  there  is  a 
shortage  is  similar  to  readjustments 
which  have  already  been  made  in  human 
food. 


Order  Fertilizer  Now 

If  you  expect  to  use  any  fertilizer 
next  year,  the  order  should  be  givea 
now.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  filling  fertilizer  orders  la»t 
spring  and  manufacturers  report  that 
the  situation  will  be  even  worse  next 
season  than  it  was  last  year.  The  labor 
supplv  has  been  curtailed  30  to  40  per 
cent."  Shipping  and  handling  fertilizer 
has  largely  been  a  seasonal  business, 
calling  for  a  large  amount  of  labor  dur- 
ing a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  evident 
this  labor  will  not  be  available  for  hand- 
ling shipments  as  they  have  been  han- 
dled in  the  past.  It  will  largely  be  a 
matter  of  "first  come,  first  served." 
Therefore  orders  should  be  given  early 
and  early  shipments  should  be  accepted, 
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Dairying  Conserves  Fertility 

m 


AIRYING  lends  itself  to  soil- 
building,  and  well  conducted 
dairy  farms  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  fertility  and  capacity 
to  produce  crops.  This  is  a  statement 
that  is  so  frequently  made  that  perhaps 
many  do  not  realize  and  fully  appreciate 
exactly  why  it  is  so.  Simply  bringing 
dairy  cows  to  a  farm  will  not  cause  that 
farm  to  increase  in  fertility.  That  is 
expecting  too  much  of  •  the  dairy  cow, 
economical  as  she  is  in  converting  home- 

Frown  feeds  into  highly  valued  products, 
t  is  true,  however,  that  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil  responds  to  no  other 
type  of  farming  more  surely  and  cer- 
tainly than  to  dairying. 

While  it  is  true  that  selling  butter  fat 
from  the  farm  removes  a  very  small 
amount  of  plant  food,  yet  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  crops  and  the  manure  the 
cow  produces,  unavoidable  losses  take 
place  and  it  is  impossible  to  return  to 
the  soil  as  much  fertility  as  it  required 
to  grow  the  crop.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  when  manure  is  carefully  con- 
served and  the  best  methods  possible  are 
adopted  to  prevent  .leaching  and  losses 
through  fermentation,  60  per  cent  of  the 
fertility  required  to  grow  the  crops  fed 
to  cows  can  be  returned  to  the  soil. 
The  table  on  this  page,  which  is  from 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  shows  the  amount  of 
fertility  used,  the  quantity  lost,  the 
amount  that  can  be  returned  to  the  soil, 
and  that  which  must  be  purchased  or 
•btained  by  growing  legumes,  in  the 
production  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
from  which  the  cream  is  sold.  In  this 
table  pre-war  prices  are  used  in  figuring 
the  market  value  of  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments. It  will  be  noted  from  this  table 
that  in  the  production  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  from  which  the  cream  is 
sold,  $1.38  worth  of  nitrogen  is  lost,  31 


of  other  dry  forage,  102.5  pounds  of 
silage  and  other  succulent  feed,  3.02 
hours  of  labor  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  above  factors  for  miscella- 
neous factors  such  as  pasture,  deprecia- 
tion, etc. 

If  the  market  values  of  the  above 
factors  are  obtained,  the  sum  will  be 
the  average  cost  of  production  of  100 
pounds  of  3.8  per  cent  milk.  But,  of 
course,  it  costs  more  to  produce  milk  in 
some  months  than  it  does  in  others.  To 
care  for  this  variation  and  to  find  the 
cost  of  production  for  any  particular 
month,  the  average  monthly  price  as  ob- 
tained above  must  be  multiplied  by  a 
percentage  factor  to  give  the  proper 
variation  for  each  month.  This  factor 
will  be  more  than  100  per  cent  in  win- 
ter and  less  in  summer. 

The  directors  did  not  determine  the 
October  cost  of  production,  but  left  it  to 
be  found  by  the  executive  committee, 
using  the  formula  and  the  present  costs 
of  each  factor  in  the  formula. 


Butter  Prices  Too  High 

A  committee  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Food  Administration  to  co-oper- 
ate with  other  advisory  committees  in 
the  matter  of  prices  for  dairy  products, 
and  particularly  butter.  Milk  and  but- 
ter are  two  most  essential  food  products, 
and  careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  factors  affecting  their  production. 
At  a  recent  conference  of  Food  Admin- 
istrator Hoover  with  some  fifty  leading 
representatives  of  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  country,  including  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Board,  the  present 
situation  in  dairy  products  was  consid- 
ered. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  meeting  that  in  view  of  the  large 
army,  navy,  and  allied  demands  there 
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•ents'  worth  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  36 
cents'  worth  of  potash.  The  nitrogen, 
which  is  the  most  expensive  element  of 
the  three,  can  be  obtained  from  the  air. 
There  is  no  way  to  replace  the  phos- 
phorus and  potash  except  to  purchase  it. 
In  most  Kansas  soils  potash  is  present 
im  abundance.  Phosphorus,  however,  is 
in  many  instances  on  soils  that  have 
been  farmed  a  good  many  years  becom- 
ing a  limiting  element  in  production. 

The  losses  of  potash  and  phosphorus  in 
selling  cream  are  so  small  that  it  would 
take  years  before  the  lack  of  these  ele- 
ments would  be  noticed  on  a  dairy  farm, 
but  the  true  farmer  will  wish  to  replace 
as  much  fertility  as  is  lost  each  year. 
It  is  possible  to  do  this  in  dairying 
largely  through  the  purchase  of  concen- 
trated feedstuffs.  Where  this  is  done 
the  farm  can  easily  be  made  to  increase 
in  fertility  and  productive  capacity.  If 
no  outside  feeds  of  any  kind  are  brought 
to  the  farm,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
•o  handle  the  crops  and  the  manure  as 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Dairying  thus  builds  up  soil  fertility 
because  it  furnishes  a  profitable  market 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  rough  feed  of  the 
farm  and  in  feeding  this  rough  feed  to 
a  good  dairy  cow  the  profits  can  be  in- 
creased by  combining  with  it  purchased 
concentrates.  Every  pound  of  bran,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  or  other  concentrated  feed 
fed  on  a  dairy  farm  in  addition  to  being 
converted  into  dairy  products  which  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit  adds  its  quota  of 
fertilizing  material  to  the  farm.  Grad- 
ually the  dairy  farm,  properly  handled, 
will  increase  in  its  capacity  to  produce 
the  ordinary  farm  feeds  and  thus  in- 
crease  its  capacity  to  carry  live  stock. 


was  a  temporary  shortage  of  dairy 
products  in  the  market,  especially  butter. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  present 
prices  of  butter  not  only  bear  hardly 
upon  the  consumer  but  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  producer,  as  they 
tend  to  diminish  consumption  and  to 
stimulate  permanently  the  increased 
consumption  of  oleomargarine,  which  is 
about  one-half  the  price.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  conditions  would  sooner  or 
later  produce  a  collapse  in  butter  prices 
to  a  point  possibly  below  the  cost  of 
production.  It  was  considered  essential 
for  stable  condition  of  the  industry,  that 
when  such  a  fall  did  occur  the  govern- 
ment purchases  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  market  at  a  reasonable  level. 

The  new  committee  appointed  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  at  a  later  date, 
in  the  meantime  investigating  as  fully 
as  possible  the  many  factors  involved. 


Cost  of  Milk  Production 

■  Production  costs  are  essential  factors 
in  almost  any  successful  business.  It  is 
very  difficult,  however,  to  work  out  pro- 
duction costs  for  farm  products.  The 
dairymen  of  New  York  State  through 
the  action  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  of  the  state  have  recently 
adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Warren 
formula  for  figuring  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk.  The  principle  of  the  formula 
is  that  on  the  average  it  takes  the  fol- 
lowing factors  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
milk  testing  3.8  per  cent:  33.79  pounds 
•f  grain,  43.3  pounds  of  hay,  10.8  pounds 


Overrun  in  Butter  Making 

The  overrun  in  butter  making  is  some- 
times a  confusing  point  to  those  un- 
familiar with  the  exact  composition  of 
butter  and  the  processes  of  making  it. 
Overrun  means  merely  that  one  pound 
of  butter  fat  when  churned  into  butter 
will  produce  more  than  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, just  the  same  as  a  pound  of  flour 
when  mixed  with  yeast,  milk,  salt  and 
water  will  make  more  than  a  pound  of 
bread — or  overrun.  Just  so  with  butter. 
When  the  cream  tests  25  per  cent  it 
requires  four  pounds  of  such  cream  to 
contain  one  pound  of  butter  fat.  After 
the  removal  of  the  butter  fat  by  churn- 
ing it  is  washed  to  remove  the  butter- 
milk, then  salted  to  suit  the  market. 
The  composition  of  average  butter  is  as 
follows:  Butter  fat,  82.5  per  cent; 
water,  14  per  cent;  casein,  1  per  cent; 
mineral  matter,  2.5  per  cent. 

In  the  process  of  making  butter,  the 
constituents  naturally  would  vary  the 
same  as  in  bread,  depending  upon  the 
skill  of  the  maker.  In  both  cases  the 
water  would  vary  the  most  so  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greatest  variation  in  over- 
run. Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
either  bread  or  butter  containing  no 
water.  In  fact  all  food  products,  whether 
of  vegetable  or  of  animal  origin,  contain 
more  or  less  moisture  and  this  element 
is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  our  food 
wholesome.    Again  the  mineral  matter 
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Lose  their  Summers  gain 
through  November  neglect; 

Your  animals  are  now  going  on  dry  feed 
— hay  and  grain.  It's  a  Dig  change  from 
the  succulent,  nutritious  grasses  of  summer 
pastures  which  supply  the  needed  laxatives 
and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals'  bowels  open  and 
regular — drive  out  the  worms — keep  their 
blood  rich — keep  their  digestive  apparatus 
in  order — by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Don't  allow  your  stock  to  "get  off  feed" 
and  in  a  rundown  condition.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  eliminates  waste  and  gives  ap- 
petite, good  health  and  good  digestion.  It 
enables  animals  to  get  the  most  benefit  out 
of  their  feed. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of 
your  herd.   Here's  a  suggestion  for  your 

fmidance:  Get  from  your  dealer  2  pounds 
or  each  average  hog,  5  pounds  for  each 
horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an 
honest  price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in 
your  own  town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who 
refunds  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as 
claimed. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.25;  I00-Ib.  Drum.  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DRJESS 
STOCK 
TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  Start  Your  Pullets  and 
Moulted  Bens  to  Laying 


in  the  butter,  which  is  salt  largely,  varies 
from  none  at  all  to  4  per  cent  according 
to  market  demands.  The  amount  of 
casein  left  in  the  butter  has  the  least 
effect  upon  overrun  for  it  occurs  in  small 
amount  depending  upon  how  well  the 
buttermilk  is  removed  from  the  butter. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  per- 
centage of  overrun  can  be  most  readily 
explained  by  assuming  and  working  out 
a  problem.  For  example,  suppose  we 
have  seventy  pounds  of  butter  made 
from  two  hundred  pounds  of  cream  con- 
taining sixty  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Sub- 
tracting the  weight  of  the  butter  fat 
from  the  butter  leaves  ten  pounds,  the 
overrun,  and  dividing  this  by  sixty 
pounds,  the  original  weight  of  the  but- 
ter fat,  gives  us  the  percentage,  or  six- 
teen and  two-thirds  per  cent. 


Milking  Machines  Save  Labor 

It  may  be  that  the  dairyman,  while 
labor  is  scarce,  will  have  to  rely  on  the 
milking  machine.  Milking  machines  have 
been  on  the  market  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  but  most  of  them  have  not 
been  successful.  Machines  are  now  on 
the  market  that  are  past  the  experimen- 
tal stage  and  are  giving  the  best  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  hands  of  many  users, 
although  others  soon  discard  them.  The 
successful  use  by  the  many  shows  that 
the  machine  is  all  right  when  properly 
used.  The  milking  machine  saves  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  milk  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cows  in  an  hour,  although  extra 
time  is  required  for  cleaning  the  ma- 
chine. The  machine  does  not  injure  the 
cow  in  any  way  and  animals  prefer  ma- 
chine to  hand  milking.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  cows  milked  with  a  machine 
hold  up  in  milk  toward  the  end  of  the 


milking  period  quite  as  well  as  When 
hand-milked.  It  is  possible  that  the 
yield  for  the  year  may  be  a  little  less. 
Apparently,  the  machine  will  do  better 
work  than  poor  hand  milkers,  but  it  is 
not  quite  equal  to  skilled  hand  milkers. 

When  the  machine  is  properly  handled 
the  quality  of  the  milk  with  reference 
to  its  sanitary  condition  is  better  than 
when  hand-drawn.  If  the  machine  is 
not  properly  cleaned,  then  the  milk  is 
not  in  as  good  condition  as  that  drawn 
by  hand. 

C.  H.  Eckles  suggests  that  a  farmer 
who  expects  to  purchase  a  machine  will 
do  well,  first  of  all,  to  visit  some  one 
using  a  machine  of  the  kind  he  is  con- 
sidering, and  see  it  in  operation  so  that 
he  may  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  it.  In  buying  a  milking  machine 
use  the  same  common  sense  that  would 
guide  the  buying  of  any  machinery.  It 
is  safer  to  get  a  make  that  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  preferably  three 
years  at  least,  in  order  that  defects  may 
have  been  corrected. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  milking  ma- 
chine is  practical  for  fewer  than  thirty 
cows.  The  cost  of  an  outfit  for  this 
many  cows  will  vary  from  $150  to  about 
$450,  but  if  it  does  its  work  successfully 
it  is  well  worth  the  price. 

After  the  ground  freezes  cover  the 
strawberry  plants  with  a  mulch  of  a 
couple  of  inches  of  straw,  waste  hay  cut 
before  it  ripened  seed,  or  coarse  manure 
with  the  fine  portion  shaken  out.  Do 
not  use  vegetable  rubbish  containing 
weed  seeds,  because  these  seeds  will 
grow  next  year  and  cause  a  lot  of  work 
to  keep  the  weeds  cleaned  out.  The 
mulch  protects  the  ground  from  sudden 
thawing  and  freezing  which  '"'heaves  out" 
plants  not  protected. 


The  Perfect  Home  Light 

Lights  With  Common  Matches 

"M"0  need,  now,  to  bother  with  old 

■*•  *  style  oil  lamps  that  smoke  and  flicker  and 
are  positively  dangerous.  Here's  the  perfect 
borne  light,  that  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas  from  common  gasoline  and  lights  With 
common  matches. 

«*•  @JemasT 

Quick-Lite 

Safest  lamp  in  the  world — 

[absolutely  no  danger  of  fire  or 
explosion.  Fuel  can't  spill— 
no  danger  if  tipped  over. 
No  wicks  to   trim  —  no 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt, 
grease,  soot  or  smoke. 

300  Candle  Power. 

Brighter  than  20  oil 
lamps.  Far  brighter  than 
the  brightest  electric 
light  and  30  times  cheap- 
er. Costs  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  hour. 
Safer  than  oil  lamps. 
Cheaper  than  the  cheap- 
est candles. 


The  Coleman 
|  Quick -Lite  Lantern 

:iple,  great- 


For  sale  by  dealers  every' 
tchere.  If  yours  cannot 
eupply.  write  nearest  office 
for  Catalog  No.  23 

Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,      St.  Paul, 

HiM^the  world.'" d00r  Da"".  Chicago. 


U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
Arter  de  wise  ol'  owl  spit  on  de 
bait  he  say,  sez  ee — "I  gwine  ter 
Bprize  you  all  wid  a  mess  er  fishes 
'cause  you  alls  mus*  save  de  meat 
■en  eat  sumpin'  else  instid  en  jes  git 
out  dat  ol'  game  bag  en  make  it 
work,  too,"  sez  ee.  Den  he  kotch 
a  big  fish  and  say,  sez  ee,  "t-lioot — 
t-hoot— t-san-sti-toot,"  sez  ee.  Wen 
he  say  dat  he  means  dat  when  you 
alls  make  riz  biscuits  jes  don't  make 
'em — use  corn  meal  ter  save  wheat 
flour  fer  de  sojers. 


United  War  Work  Campaign 


$170^00,000  November  11  to  18,  1918 


Participated  in  by 
National  War  Work  Council  of  Y.  M. 

C.  A.— $100,000,000. 
War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

—$15,000,000. 
National  Catholic  War  Council  (K.  of 

C.)—  $30,000,000. 
Jewish  Welfare  Board — $3,500,000. 
The  War  Camp  Community  Service — 

$15,000,000. 
The  American  Library  Association — 

$3,500,000. 
The  Salvation  Army — $3,500,000. 


A  fall  clean-up  in  the  garden  is  im- 
portant in  the  control  of  insect  pests  and 
diseases  next  year.  Removing  and  burn- 
ing the  trash  will  destroy  cucumber 
beetles,  cabbage  worms  and  squash  bugs. 
Plo  vying  the  garden  this  fall  will  de- 
stroy potato  bugs,  grub  worms  and 
wireworms.  Burning  off  the  trash  will 
also  serve  to  remove  the  cause  of  many 
plant  diseases. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT 

Leavenworth  County  Leads  in  Average  Acre  Yield 
with  Twenty-Six  Bushels — Jewel  Leads  in  Total 


November  16,  1918 


nHE  average  acre  yield  of  corn  in 
Kansas  this  year  was  only  eight 
bushels,  says  Edward  C.  Paxton, 
field  agent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  his  report  issued  last 
week.  The  state's  total  yield  of  corn 
is  only  49,045,296  bushels,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  an  average  Kansas  crop. 
With  the  exception  of  1913,  it  is  the 
smallest  crop  Kansas  has  produced  in 
over  forty  years.  Revised  estimates  on 
acreage  based  on  the  returns  of  the  as- 
sessors to  the  Kansas  State  Board  place 
the  total  acreage  planted  in  the  state 
this  year  at  6,130,662.  Of  this  total 
744,000  acres  are  estimated  as  having 
accrued  to  corn  from  wheat  acreage 
abandoned  last  spring  and  later  devoted 
to  this  crop.  Leavenworth  County  is 
credited  with  the  largest  average  yield, 
twenty-six  bushels,  and  Jewell  with  the 
largest  total  production,  2,380,470  bush- 
els. In  point  of  production  the  larger 
producing  counties  rank  in  the  following 
order:  Jewell,  Nemaha,  Brown,  Smith, 
Marshall,  Jackson,  Phillips,  Doniphan, 
Jefferson,  Atchison,  Reno,  Stafford, 
Leavenworth,  Shawnee,  Cheyenne,  Sedg- 
wick, Butler,  Marion,  and  Riley.  These 
nineteen  counties  produced  more  than 
half  of  this  year's  crop,  or  over  24,000,- 
000  bushels.  Husking  from  the  field  is 
well  advanced;  the  quality  is  of  fair 
average;  the  ears  small,  but  the  grain 
well  matured  and  moisture  content  com- 
paratively low. 

The  average  yield  for  the  state  of 
milo,  kafir  and  feterita  is  rated  at  9.3 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  state's  produc- 
tion at  19,040,000  bushels.  Stevens 
County  takes  easy  honors  this  year  as 
the  banner  grain  sorghum  producer  with 
a  total  of  1,562,000  bushels.  Her  only 
close  rival  is  Seward  with  a  little  over 
a  million.  Good  yields  where  the  acre- 
age is  of  any  moment,  are  confined  to 
the  southwest,  and  milo  has  far  out- 
ranked all  other  sorghums  in  returns  of 
grain.  The  Southwest  escaped  the  frosts 
of  September  and  enjoyed  a  longer  ma- 
turing season  than  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Kafir  and  feterita  produced  sparingly 
and  much  of  their  grain  is  immature. 
In  addition  to  the  grain,  Kansas  grain 
sorghums  will  this  year  supply  a  large 
quota  of  the  stock  roughage.  The  total 
production  of  grain  sorghum  forage  is 
estimated  at  4,503,000  tons. 

Kansas  potato  production  this  year  is 
placed  at  4.240.000  bushels  compared 
with  4,446,000  last  year.  This  is  an 
average  yield  of  fifty-three  bushels  for 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  average  yield 
in  the  Kaw  Valley  commercial  section*is 
estimated  at  eighty-two  bushels  per 
acre.  The  general  fa  in  and  garden  crop 
was  very  light  to  near  a  failure,  but  the 
strictly  commercial  acreage  yielded  bet- 
ter than  last  year.  The  crop  has  prac- 
tically all  been  marketed.  The  average 
quality  is  rated  at  70  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  estimated  sweet  potato  yield  is 
eighty  bushels,  twelve  bushels  less  than 
a  year  ago  and  thirteen  bushels  less  than 
the  average.  Though  the  yield  was 
lighter  than  usual,  prices  for  sweet  pota- 
toes have  been  good  and  the  cash  re- 
turns above  average. 

Kansas'  apple  crop  this  year  was  al- 
most strictly  confined  to  the  well-cared- 
for  commercial  orchard.  The  commercial 
production  is  estimated  at  35  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop  or  364,000  barrels.  Last 
year's  crop  was  700,000  barrels.  The 
quality  of  this  year's  apple  crop  is  rated 
at  63  per  cent  of  normal.  The  low  qual- 
ity is  attributed  to  worms,  blotch  and 
to  the  drouth  of  the  summer  followed 
by  fall  rains  which  caused  unnatural 
late  growth.  Prices  have  been  the  high- 
est ever  received  by  Kansas  growers. 

Kansas  this  year  produced  470,000  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  to  supplement  the  sugar 
shortage.  The  average  yield  of  syrup 
per  acre  is  only  slightly  one-half  the 
normal  reported,  but  the  acreage  har- 
vested for  syrup  is  43  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year.  The  September  frost 
interfered  with  the  normal  development 
of  the  cane  and  the  saccharine  content 
was  subnormal. 

Sugar  beets  in  the  Garden  City  sec- 
tion have  made  remarkable  development 
in  the  past  month  and  the  condition  is 
rated  at  88  per  cent  at  time  of  harvest. 
A  long,  mild  season  for  maturity,  so 
essential  for  increasing  size  and  sugar 
content,  was  experienced.  The  sugar 
output  for  Kansas  this  year  bids  fair 
to  be  more  than  double  that#of  1917. 


The  month  of  October  was  ideal  for 
wheat  growth  and  development.  Cold 
and'snow  in  the  west  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  abated  the  grasshopper  nui- 
sance. In  some  localities  the  loss  of 
acreage  from  hoppers  was  serious,  but 
much  of  this  acreage  has  been  resown. 
Seeding  was  delayed  in  the  western 
counties  on  account  of  the  hoppers  and 
is  still  continuing  in  full  blast.  Condi- 
tions for  seeding  could  scarcely  be  bet- 
ter. Fly  is  reported  from  Neosho  and 
Wilson  counties,  but  not  serious.  White 
grubs  have  done  considerable  damage  lo- 
cally. From  the  wide  viewpoint  wheat 
outlook  has  not  been  as  good  since  the 
fall  of  1913.  Considering  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  crop  in  1913  was  fly- 
infested  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
outlook  may  be  considered  better  than 
then.  There  is  some  danger  in  the  east- 
ern two-thirds  of  the  state  that  wheat 
will  attain  too  large  a  growth-producing 
jointing  which  makes  the  crop  more  sub- 
ject to  winter  killing.  Heavy  pasturing 
of  wheat  at  this  time  is  desirable,  where 
the  soil  is  not  too  moist,  and  is  being 
generally  practiced  by  farmers  who  have 
sufficient  live  stock. 


Rules  for  Measuring  Hay 

In  the  measurement  of  hay  there  are 
two  points  to  be  considered.  These  are 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  to 
make  one  ton  and  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
stack. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  required  to  make  one  ton 
of  alfalfa  at  various  seasons  of  settling, 
these  figures  being  accepted  as  fair 
amounts  to  allow  for  a  ton : 

Days  in  Stack  Cubic  Feet  per  Ton 

30  560 
60  540 
90  512 
120  485 
Late  winter  450 

Native  hay  packs  more  closely,  the 
usual  figure  being  422  cubic  feet  for  one 
ton  in  a  welliSettled  stack. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  stack.  All  three  methods  require 
the  width,  length,  and  over-measure- 
ment. The  latter  is  the  distance  from 
the  ground  on  one  side,  straight  over  the 
top  to  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 
Where  stacks  are  irregular,  it  is  best  to 
secure  a  number  of  measurements  for 
width  and  length  and  the  over-measure- 
ment, and  use  the  average. 

Rule  I.  —  One-fourth  of  the  "over" 
multiplied  by  the  width,  then  multiplied 
by  the  length  and  divided  by  the  re- 
quired number  of  cubic  feet  to  make  one 
ton.  This  rule  gives  accurate  figures  on 
small  squat  stacks  when  the  width  is 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  "over." 

Last  fall  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  bought  98.55  tons  by  the  use  of 
this  rule,  and  when  weighed  out  it 
weighed  98.18  tons. 

Rule  IT  ( Colorado  Rule ) .  —  Subtract 
the  width  from  the  over.  Multiply  one- 
half  the  result  by  the  width;  multiply 
the  product  by  the  length ;  divide  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  required  to  make 
one  ton.  This  rule  is  most  accurate  when 
the  width  exceeds  one-half  the  over. 

Rule  ni  (Government  Rule). — Width 
plus  "over,"  divided  by  four  and  squared, 
then  multiplied  by  length  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  to 
make  one  ton.  This  rule  is  satisfactory 
for  large  tall  stacks  of  twenty-five  to 
forty-five  tons,  and  favors  the  seller 
with  ordinary  small  squat  stacks. 

Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

Some  get-rich-quick  concerns  are  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  patriotic  Liberty 
bond  holders,  whom  they  know  will  not 
sell  outright  their  Liberty  bonds,  to  turn 
over  their  Liberty  bonds  to  these  com- 
panies as  security  for  a  loan  and  with 
the  money  thus  borrowed  purchase  stock 
in  their  companies. 

A  Liberty  loan  bond  is  the  safest  in- 
vestment in  the  world,  and  a  prudent 
man  will  very  carefully  investigate  any 
effort  to  induce  him  to  exchange  it  for 
a  less  safe  investment.  This  lending 
one  money  on  Liberty  bonds  as  security 
to  purchase  stock  in  the  lender's  com- 
pany is  in  many  cases  only  a  thinly  dis- 
guised method  of  exchanging  stock  of 
doubtful  value  for  Liberty  bonds  of  un- 
questioned value. 

It  is  a  good  business  and  it  is  patri- 
otism to  hold  your  Liberty  bonds. 


For5tyle,FitandWeaf 


H0N0RBIIT 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark 
on  the  sole. 


WITTEKero-Ofl 
ENGINES 


■"■■Immediate 

1  Factory  Shipment 

1 2, 3, 4,6, 8,12,16, 22and  30h-p.  —Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  offer. 
5-Year  Guarantee-  Fuel  cost  one-balf  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",|printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. --Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,             Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1607  Empire  Sldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


pATTAWA 


KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


Start  Easv  in  any  weather.  Pull  steady. 
— — — —  Carry  big  overload.    All  sizes 

and  styles.  1H  H-P.  to  22  H-P.  90  Days'  Trial. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Prompt  shipment. 
I  nu/  PfSft^ta  Write  for  present  money  saving 

all  you  want  to  know  about  engines.   Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  00.  <?™$ZV£& 


And  Galloway  is  still  saving  ( 
r  money  for  his  farmer*— 
friends.  New  1919  model  ft 
spreader  as  good  as  spread- 
ers costing  $50  more. 

PRICES  LOWER 
Direct  factory  dealing  makes  these 
lowpricee.  Galloway's  many  spread- 
or  styles  are  better  built,  wider 
spreading  and  lighter  draft  th; 


WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Boa      2lq  WATERLOO.  tOW» 


Electric  Wheal 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  w be* la- 
sted or  wood— widt 
or  narrow  tirea. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  St 
any  ronrting  gear. 

Catalog  illurtruud  id  colors  Cr«*> 

Co.,  34£lm  tt.Quincy,.* 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

180,  produced  $13,000,  1917.  War  price, 
$13,500.  Model  20's.  40's,  80's.  and  160's. 
Exchanges.       WILLIAMS,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 

360-ACRE  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  FARM 

160  acres  tine  wheat,  corn  or  alfalfa  land, 
finest   creek   bottom.      Balance   pasture  and 
meadow.     $6,000  improvements.     A  bargain. 
Fine  investment.     Price,  $55  per  acre. 
M.  T.  8PONG        -        FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

"priced  for  quick  sale 

One  of  the  best  combination  stock  and 
grain  farms  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
for  quick  sale  at  a  low  price,  easy  terms. 
Write  owner, 

DR.  C.  F.  APPLEGATE,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 
THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  BAT  OF 
November,  1918.  by  Geo.  Holter.  120S  Shaw- 
nee, Kansas  City,  Kansas,  one  red  cow  with 
white  face,  weight  about  900  pounds;  ap- 
praised at  $50.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk,  Wyandotte  County.  Kansas. 

One  famous  commercial  brand  of  pre- 
serves and  jellies  is  made  by  using 
honey  entirely,  instead  of  sugar. 


November  16,  1918  KANSAS 

Feeding  Starving  Europe 

IT  HAS  taken  food  to  win  the  war,  it  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  was 
but  now  that  it  is  won,  the  ob-  none  too  large  to  meet  the  world  de- 
ligation  to  feed  the  starving  peo-  mands.  It  then  totaled  about  48,500,000 
pies  of  Europe  is  even  heavier  tons.  On  August  1,  1918,  the  estimate 
upon  us.  The  Food  Administration  is  of  sinking  was  placed  at  about  15,000,- 
essentially  a  war  organization,  but  peace  000  tons,  so  that  with  shipping,  as  with 
is  bringing  food  problems  quite  as  great  food,  an  increase  in  demand  must  be 
or  greater  than  those  of  war.  How  we  met  with  a  decreased  supply.  This  cur- 
shall  solve  these  new  problems  is  for  tailment  of  shipping  has  made  impera- 
the  President,  Congress  and  the  public  tive  the  maintenance  of  the  straight  line 
to  decide.  across  the  sea. 

In  a  statement  sent  out  by  the  Food  Predominance  in  man  power  was  es- 

Administration  just  before  the  armistice  sential  under  the  changed  conditions  of 

was  signed  by  the  German  envoys,  it  war,  which  allowed  open  fighting  to  be 

was  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  food  be  forced,  and  the  existing  food  program 

conservation  and  the  elimination  of  all  gave  this  advantage  to  the  allied  forces, 

waste  by  the  American  people  was  never  by  the  addition  of  the  American  troops 

so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  allowed  to  be  sent  over,  through  the  sav- 

Last  year  the  Food  Administration's  ing  it  made  in  shipping.    Recent  mili- 

requests  were  very  largely  for  the  sub-  tary  results  have  fully  justified  all  the 

stitution  of  one  food  for  another.    This  food  sacrifices  this  plan  entailed  upon 

year's  actual  saving  is  required  on  all  our  people  and  the  people  of  the  allied 

foods.    Before  the  war,  with  normal  re-  countries. 

serves  and  normal  conditions  prevailing,  Before  the  war,  with  normal  conditions 

|  with  plenty  of  agricultural  labor,  our  prevailing  in  production,  our  exports  to 

t  exports  to  the  allied  countries  averaged  the  allied  countries  were  sufficient  to 

'5,533,000  tons  of  food  per  year.    Last  ration  completely  about  6,000.000  men 

year  we  were  able  to  export  to  them  per  year.   Last  year  our  exports  to  them 

11,820,000  tons,  and  this  year  we  have  were  complete  rations  for  about  22,000,- 

assumed  the  burden  of  sending  them  a  000  men,  and  this  year  our  minimum 

minimum  of  17,550,000  tons.  plans  were  for  complete  rations  for  33.- 

Unfortunately,  the  common  belief  000,000  men,  added  to  by  the  burdens 
throughout  the  country  seems  to  be  that  coming  from  the  conquest  of  territory, 
the  1918  crop  was  a  phenomenally  large  The  coming  of  peace  will  not  add  one 
one,  and  that  in  consequence  thsre  ex-  pound  of  food  to  our  supply.  On  the 
ists  in  this  country  a  great  plentitude  contrary  it  enormously  Increases  our 
of  food,  and  the  time  for  saving  has  food  obligations  because  it  allows  us  to 
therefore  passed.  This  rather  universal  reach  with  food  the  people  of  Poland, 
belief  can  be  understood  when  it  is  re-  Roumania,  Serbia,  Armenia,  European 
membered  that  last  year  wheat  received  Russia  and  others  who  have  been  with- 
the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  pleas  for  out  food  enough  to  keep  their  people 
food  saving,  so  that  quite  naturally  pub-  alive.  The  total  number  of  these  peo- 
lic  attention  generally  centered  around  pies  has  been  estimated  at  180,000,000, 
the  condition  of  the  then  forthcoming  some  of  whom  have  partial  food  re- 
wheat  crop.  sources  and  some  of  whom  are  now  lit- 

When  the  harvest  time  was  reached  erally  in  a  starving  condition, 
and  the  crop  assured,  showing  an  in-  Summarized  then,  our  food  condition 
crease  of  more  than  250,000,000  bushels,  is  as  follows:  Our  food  resources  are 
conditions  of  other  crops  indicated  that  about  the  same  as  those  of  last  year, 
they  also  would  show  phenomenal  in-  The  food  needs  will  be  enormously 
creases.  Then  followed  adverse  weather  added  to  by  the  coming  of  peace, 
conditions  that  cut  down  production  in  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
other  crops,  but  the  opinion  accepted  at  United  States  has  more  than  2,000,000 
that  time  by  the  country  at  large  that  men  overseas.  An  immediate  peace 
plentitude  was  to  prevail  has  not  been  problem  will  be  to  get  these  men  trans- 
changed,  ported  back.    It  has  been  estimated  by 

Actual  production  conditions,  as  shown  the  military  authorities  that  this  will 

by  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Ag-  take  at  least  two  years, 

riculture  for  October  1,  show  that  the  Because  of  extraordinary  demands  to 

J018  crop  as  compared  with  that  of  1917  be  made  on  shipping  for  the  conveyance 

is  as  follows:  of  food  with  the  coming  of  peace,  it 

INCREASE  seems  probable  that  hope  for  the  imme- 

Bushels  diate  transportation  home  of  our  troops 

Wheat  268,000,000  will  lie  in  being  able  to  supply  ships 

Barley                                      27,000,000  bringing  troops  with    food    suppied  to 

Rice                                         5.000,000  carry  back.    That  there  will  be  an  im- 

Rye                                          17,000,000  perative  demand,  especially  on  the  part 

Buckwheat                                 2,000,000  of  the  mothers  of  the  country,  for  the 

Beans                                       3,000,000  quickest  possible  bringing  home  of  the 

  soldier  boys,  there  can  be  no  question. 

322,000,000  This  means  maintenance  of  the  straight 

BBCBBASe  line  of  shipping  for  some  time  after  the 

Bushels  war. 

Corn  442.000.000  Just  what  provision  we  may  feel  nec- 

Oats                                         52,000,000  essary  to  make  to  supply  Germany  with 

Potatoes                                 52,000,000  food  or  what  safeguards  are  to  be  im- 

Sweet  potatoes                          2,000,000  posed  in  order  that  Germany  will  re- 

■  1  ceive  food  only  after  the  people  overseas 

548,000,000  who  have  been  our  friends  and  associ- 

The  apparent  loss,  however,  is  counter-  ates  are  provided  for,  is  a  question  for 

balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  nutritional  .  the  future  and  for  Congress, 

value  of  the  corn  this  year  will  be  very  A  most  casual  survey  of  the  situation 

much  higher  than  that  of  last,  and  there  immediately  convinces  one  that  the  ne- 

will  be  less  spoilage.    Also  a  portion  of  cessity  for  America's  supervision  of  food 

last  year's  crop,  in  the  form  largely  of  exports  will  be  greater  in  the  months 

an  increased  number  of  hogs  remaining  immediately   following   the   coming  of 

on  the  farms,  adds  to  our  resources.    It  peace  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 

seems  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  our  There  must  be  no  relaxation  in  the 

actual  food  resources  in  life-sustaining  program  laid  out  for  the  American  peo- 

value  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  pie.    The  prevalent  belief  that  with  the 

last  year.  coming  of  peace  the  old  order  of  plenty 

The  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  exports  will  be  restored,  is  a  dangerous  one. 
,o  the  allied  nations  to  which  we  have  Recent  market  events  have  shown  that 
pledged  ourselves  is  a  minimum.  It  is  this  belief  is  very  widespread,  and  it  is 
based  upon  the  lowest  measurement  of  doubly  unfortunate  when  accepted  by 
necessities  for  those  countries.  Any  the  producers  of  the  country,  whose  bur- 
change  in  food  conditions  that  can  pos-  dens  will  become  heavier  than  ever  with 
sibly  occur  will  add  to  our  obligations  the  coming  of  peace, 
with  no  possibility  of  subtraction,  as  For  the  wheat  crop  of  1917  the  farm- 
there  will  be  180,000.000  people  looking  ers  of  this  country  received  an  average 
to  the  United  States  for  food  in  addi-  price  of  $2.05  per  bushel;  for  1916,  $1.44; 
tion  to  the  120,000,000  allied  population  for  1915,  98  cents;  1914,  99  cents;  1913, 
as  well  as  our  own.  79  cents,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 

The  increase  to  which  we  have  pledged  Crop  Estimates.    In  the  past  year  state 

ourselves  as  a  minimum  is  based  upon  averages  (excluding  states  producing  less 

shipping  conditions  and  relates  to  the  than    1.000.000    bushels)    ranged  from 

transportation  to  and   maintenance  of  $1.83  per  bushel  in  Utah  to  $2.66  in 

American  soldiers  on  the  battle  front.  South  Carolina. 

From  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  3,036  '  

miles,   as    compared    with    6,258    miles  ,„,„          ,    ,                .    ,  , 

from  Buenos  Ayres,  10,680  from  Bom-  The  1918-1919  food  program  is  both  a 

bay  and  11,890  from   Australia.     The  national  and  a  personal  obligation.  The 

shipping  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  nation  has  never  failed  to  meet  all  ob- 

of  the  war,  with  no  heavy  drafts  upon  ligations  and  the  individual  must  not. 
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Abraham  Rir  *3oi 

America's  *  #  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leading 
Fur  House 


Furs  Are  Worth  Big  Money 

Furs  will  be  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  fur  business  and  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  will  again  be 
the  leaders  in  paying  trappers  more  money  for  their  furs 
than  they  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  in  the  World. 

We  were  the  only  large  fur  house  in  the  United  States 
that  made  a  gain  in  number  of  shipments  received  last 
year;  all  others  showed  a  decline.  Why  ?  Because  trap- 
pers everywhere  have  found  out  that  it  pays  and  pays 
big  to  ship  furs  to  Abraham  Fur  Co. 

Anybody  can  tell  you  how  h'.yh  furs  are  but  we  will  show 
you  ivith  reel  money.    Send  us  furs  you  have  on  hand  now. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  handling 
early  caught  furs  and  we  can  pay  you  a  better  price  for 
this  class  of  furs  than  ever  before. 

We  will  pay  you  more  than  you  can  get  at  home— more 
than  you  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  and  more  than 
you  expect  yourself — that's  going  some,  but  we  are  in  a 
position  to  beat  all  price  records  for  furs  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Write  For  <©nr  New  Hook  Today 

— the  most  complete  catalogue  of  trapper's  supplies  carried  by  any 
lioase  in  the  United  States — quality  of  goods  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented  and  prices  the  lowest  possible.  Most  valuable  informa- 
tion for  trappers  ever  published — will  show  beginners  how  to 
be  successful  on  the  trap-line,  giving  rales  and  methods 
for  trapping  that  never  fail,  contains  information 
for  old  timers  that  will  surprise  them. 


Pictures  of  a  Herd  of  Seals  in  beautiful  colors 
illustrating  how  the  seal  lives  in  his  native  state. 
Free  to  anyone  interested  in  fur  business.  Write  today. 


Abraham  Fur  Company 


353  Abraham  Bldg., 


St.  Louis,  Me. 


Leam  Auto01*1 

Tractor  Business 

QtflD  TA  CiAAA  A  lAftMTU     Regardless  of  your  age  or 
dlUv   III  dlUU  H  ITgUnllla  draft  classification,  you 
have  opportunities  i  n  the  Motor  Mechanic  industry,  never  before  known.  Out 
of  the  Army  as  well  as  in  the  Army,  motor  mechanics  are  urgently  demanded. 
I  urn  In  £  in  fi  Ufaalre    We  refer  you  to  successful  graduates  from 
Leant  ill  W  Id  O  tlcon*.  your  own  section.  Thousands  have  learned 
here,  who  now  earn  big  money  as  Repairmen,  Drivers,  and  Sup- 
erintendents. Many  own  their  own  Garages,  making  5200  to 
$500  a  month.  In  the  Army  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men 
with  Rahe  Training  Certificates  have  easily  passed  into  the 
Motor  Transport  Sections  for  mechanical  work  behind  the  lines. 
—  mint*  ftmn&r  Write  at  once  for  7-day  Trial  Offer  and  Big 
H  T  iJWUSI  Free  Book  fall"  explaining  opportunities. 

&  TRACTOR  SCHOOL  ^^^X&mi 


Don't  Miss  This  Offer 


for 

Free 

Book 


Get  a  Kiratin  One  Man  Puller  and  clear  your  land 

30  days  free!  Send  no  money  until  you  are  absolutely^ 

*     satia£ed;  if  not,  return  Fuller  and  keep  your  money.   This  Pullc 

pulls  tiny  stump!    On.  man  handles  and  operates.    No  horses  requiredl 

Guaranteed  3  years   Saw  or  no  ftawl    Caab  or  easy  payments.  Prices 
SS0  and  up    Get  VALUABLE  BOOK!    Describes  Kirstin  One  Man  Pqll- 
ers  and  HOB3B  POWER  Putlors:  also  (ret  a  VES5f  SPECIAL  OFFEB. 
Don't  miss  this.   Write  today! 


315?  1 
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A.  J.  Kirstrn  Company 


ONE  MAN 

Stump  Puller 
Sent  FREE 
on30Days"Tnal 


Iowa  Boys  Raise  Baby  Beeves 

At  the  recent  Iowa  State  Fair  111  ex- 
cellent baby  beeves  were  exhibited  by 
ninety-nine  members  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  of  the  state.  Charley  Ryan, 
of  Irwin,  with  his  grade  Angus  steer 
"Reddie,"  was  awarded  the  championship, 
while  this  same  calf  also  won  the  pre- 
mier honors  in  the  grade  Angus  division. 
Charles'  prize  money  amounted  to  $75. 
After  the  show  the  baby  beeves  were 
sold  at  auction,  the  animals  averaging 
967  pounds  in  weight  and  selling  for  an 
average  price  of  $18.30  a  hundredweight. 
Each  calf  brought  an  average  of  $177.08, 
or  a  total  for  the  lot  of  $16,823.73.  At 
the  Sioux  City  Interstate  Fair  thirty- 
nine   baby   beeves   were    exhibited  by 


thirty-five  members  of  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs.  These  animals  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion for  an  average  price  of  $187.49,  the 
top  price  being  $26  a  hundredweight. 
Watson  Davis,  of  Castana,  won  first 
place  with  a  grade  Angus  steer  and  cap- 
tured second  honors  with  another  steer 
in  the  fat  Hereford  class.  Earl  R.  Buck- 
land,  of  Mapleton,  who  won  the  cham- 
pionship on  baby  beeves  in  1917,  exhib- 
ited four  calves  and  won  second,  ninth, 
and  eleventh  places  in  the  special  class 
and  first,  second  and  the  championship 
in  the  fat  Shorthorn  class,  making  his 
total  winnings  $85.  These  results  indi- 
cate that  the  coming  generation  will  up- 
hold the  honor  of  the  Hawkeye  State  in 
banner  b»ef  production. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


November  16,  191» 


Enjoy  Music's  Charm 

/or  30  Days  FREE 


We  will  tend 
You  an 
OLYMPIC 
Phonograph 

to  enjoy  in  your  own 
home  for  an  entire 
month  without  a  cent 
of  cost  on  your  part.  If 
after  a  thorough  trial, 
you  want  to  keep  it, 
you  can  pay  in  such 
email  monthly  pay- 
ments that  you  will 
hardly  miss  the  money. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  it,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense. 


Shall  Easy  Payments 


Onr  method  of  doing  business  is  so  libera]  and 
strictly  confidential  that  you  will  be  more  than 
satisfied.   W  e  trust  you  fully. 

Plays  AH  Disc  Records 

The  Olympic  plays  any  make  of  disc  records,  re- 
producing them  in  rich,  full  mellow  tones  as 
clear  as  a  bell.  It  is  a  phonograph  of  superiority. 
Beautifully  made  and  artistically  designed.  The 
cabinet  is  46  incea  high,  handsomely  finished, 
either  oak  or  mahogany.  Has  multiple  spring 
motor,  speed  and  tone  regulator  and  automatic 
stop.  Send  no  money.  Write  for  full  particulars 
today.  ROBERT  FLORENCE  CO. 
 Dept.  6  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


trappers ! 

Supply  Bargains! 

Send  at  once  for  Funsten 
3-in-l  Book,  FREE,  Game  Laws, 
Trappers'  Guide,  Supply  Catalog,  list- 
ing lowest  prices  on  traps,  market 
reports,  guns,  smokers,  etc.  A  postal 
brings  it. 

Every  indication  points  to  bigger 
money  to  trappers  this 
larthan  ever  before.  Fursarethe 
ge,  many  trappers  have  been 
afted— greater  opportunity  for  2 
rite  for  this  book  and  Fur  Price  I 


IOS.  &  CO. 

ft  the  International 
Fur  Exchange 

itj  Funsten  Bldg. 


St.  Louis,  wo. 


"tf  FUR  BOOK 

High  wool  pricesmakebig- 
gest  demand  in  years  for 
furs.  Get  ready  to  trap.    Write  for 


INTERNATIONAL^ FUR  EXCHANGE  £ 


"Booh  of  Traps."  Free!  Shows  what  and  how 
to  trap,  pictures  animals  in  colors.  Catalog  of 
supplies  all  at  lowest,  direct  prices.  Send  today 
F.  C.  T0VLOR  FUR  CO..  SehaS^t  Lttuk  Mo 


CAPPER  rMMMCO. 

-  TOPEKA- KANSAS  | 
HALFTONES  &  ZINC  ETCHINGS 


Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

For  us;  We  furnish  stock,  show  you  how 
and,  buy  all  you  raise.  Laboratories  need 
thousands.  Big  money  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise.  "Write  us  for  particulars. 
1>B.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


SAVE 


WSeSi 

V5UR.  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SERVE 


Airedales  are  superior  to  the  German 
police  dogs  for  war  work,  in  the  opinion 
of  signal  corps  experts.  Lieut.  William 
L.  Butler,  stationed  at  Chicago,  says 
Airedales  have  the  brains  and  courage 
needed  in  warfare.  They  carry  messages 
when  pigeons  cannot  fly  true,  they  stand 
bad  weather  well,  and  their  color  is 
a  natural  camouflage.  They  have  a 
genius  for  going  through  barbed  wire 
entanglements  without  a  scratch.  The 
signal  corps  also  wants  some  skilled  dog- 
handlers. 


At  S.  A.  T.  C.  Headquarters 

A  rookie  had  an  important  request  to 
make  at  headquarters.  He  carefully 
'formulated  and  rehearsed  the  speech  he 
would  make  in  presenting  the  request 
and  timidly  entered  the  office.  The  lieu- 
tenant on  duty  looked  up  from  his  desk 
and  roared: 

"Stand  at  attention!" 

The  rookie  straightened  himself  and 
slapped  his  hands  to  his  sides. 

"Put  your  heels  together!"  roared  the 
lieutenant. 

"Now  salute!"  ordered  the  officer. 

The  rookie  saluted. 

"Now,  what  do  you  want?"  the  officer 
queried. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  rookie. 


A  Cheery  Letter  Helps 

"I  may  not  be  able  to  write  as  often 
as  I  did,  but  please  write  to  me  often, 
for  you  know  I  am  thinking  of  you  al- 
ways and  a  cheery  letter  from  home 
helps  a  whole  lot,"  writes  one  of  our 
fighting  men.  Your  own  soldier  lad  un- 
doubtedly has  the  same  feeling. 

Chasing  the  Hun 

Sergeant  Sidney  F.  Dafforn  writes  to 
his  parents  at  Hutchinson: 

"Possibly  it  would  surprise  you  if  I'd 
tell  you  I  am  sleeping  in  a  German  dug- 
out occupied  by  them  no  longer  than 
two  nights  ago.  This  is  also  some  Ger- 
man stationery,  both  paper  and  en- 
velopes, and  this  very  minute  I  am  sit- 
ting in  this  German  den.  Quite  a  fine 
place  indeed." 


German  Morale  Low 

"Everything  is  coming  along  nicely," 
says  a  letter  from  the  front.  "Every 
day  brings  good  news  and  of  course  all 
that  strengthens  the  morale  of  the  al- 
lied troops." 

The  effect  on  the  German  soldiers  i3 
naturally  just  the  opposite,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  extracts  from  recent 
letters  of  American  soldiers : 

"I  think  this  show  will  close  before 
very  long,  but  if  it  doesn't  we  will  have 
most  of  the  German  army  over  here  in  , 
prison  camps,  as  their  soldiers  are  get- 
ting tired  of  it  and  give  up  every  chance 
they  get." 

"They  run  like  the  devil  when  our 
boys  go  after  them  and  I  sure  do  not 
call  them  good  fighters,  unless  they  have 
the  advantage." 

In  describing  an  attack  ,  another 
writes:  "The  resistance  was  very  weak, 
and  only  the  ones  farthest  advanced  had 
any  fighting  to  do." 


The  French  Soldier 

Courteous  in  civil  life,  brave  in  bat- 
tle, tender  in  ministering  to  the  sick  or 
wounded,  and  patient  in  suffering — small 
wonder  that  the  French  soldier  is  loved 
by  those  who  fight  beside  him.  An 
American  soldier  writes:  "A  wounded 
Frenchman  is  about  as  quiet  and  un- 
complaining as  a  man  could  be.  We 
have  them  on  hospital  trains  quite  often 
and  they  never  cry  out,  no  matter  how 
badly  they  are  wounded  or  how  much 
the  train  jerks  or  jolts.  Once  in  a  while 
you  will  hear  one  moan,  but  if  you  look 
at  him  and  ask  how  he  feels  he  will 
smile  and  say  'C'est  la  guerre'  (it  is  all 
the  war ) .  And  that  is  all  you  can  get 
out  of  him." 


Red  Cross  Home  Service 

The  War  Council  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  just  made  public  a  section  of 
a  report  concerning  the  use  of  the  first 
Red  Cross  war  fund  of  $100,000,000.  It 
deals  with  the  home  service  section  and 
states  that  the  Red  Cross  has  aided  more 
than  1,000,000  persons.  Reports  on  other 
activities  will  be  made  shortly.  Other 
striking  statements  in  the  report  follow: 

More  than  300.000  families  of  Ameri- 


can men  in  service  have  been  relieved  of 
money  troubles,  legal  difficulties  and 
family  worries  by  the  Red  Cross. 

An  expenditure  of  more  than  $400,000 
a  month  has  been  made  in  spreading  a 
doctrine  of  intelligent  substantial  neigh- 
borliness  on  behalf  of  the  fighter's  fam- 
ilies. 

Although  money  has  proved  the  least 
valuable  contribution  of  home  service, 
expenditures  have  amounted  to  $1,500,- 
000  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  and  probably  will  exceed  $4,- 

000.  000  for  the  second  half.   By  January 

1,  1919,  the  Red  Cross  will  have  spent  a 
total  of  $6,000,000  in  home  service  and 
will  be  carrying  a  burden  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  a  month. 


Nursed  by  Sioux  Indian 

Sergeant  Harry  Hone,  formerly  a  Sa- 
lina  linotype  operator,  sends  back  from 
a  hospital  in  France  this  description  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded: 

"We  moved  from  our  pretty  little 
play-ground  to  the  'big  noise.'  It  was 
not  very  many  hours  before  we  were  in 
the  big  boche  smash  of  July  15.  I  will 
never  forget  that  terrific  duel.  Men, 
horses,  towns  flying  in  every  direction. 
Airplanes  overhead  like  bees,  fighting, 
dropping  bombs,  signaling,  the  sky  ablaze 
with  rockets  and  lights.  Then  they 
came — the  women-killing  bunch  of  he- 
devils  came  over  — •  one  hundred  yards, 
two  hundred  yards,  on  and  on.  And 
then  French  and  Americans  side  by  side 
let  loose.  Machine  guns  mowed  down 
the  Huns  like  a  wheat  field  is  cut.  They 
stopped.  Again  they  tried  and  failed. 
Not  an  inch  did  we  give,  and  again  the 
 th  division  had  won. 

"Some  time  during  the  fight  an  avi- 
ator dropped  a  wrench  from  his  plane  or 
a  high  explosive  shell  slipped  up  behind 
and  hit  me  on  the  leg  and  I  was  taken 
to  a  hospital. 

"My  nurse  is  a  six-foot  South  Dakota 
Sioux  Indian.  He  had  not  slept  for 
many  hours. 

"  'Chief,  I  said,  'lie  here  beside  me  and 
rest.' 

"  'Huh,'  he  would  answer,  'me  no  sick. 
You  sick.  Me  watch.  You  sleep.'  For 
hours  he  watched,  without  moving,  chin 
in  hands,  waiting." 


Preparing  for  the  Worst 

The  Outlook  surmises  ffom  a  matri- 
monial advertisement  in  the  Neue  Zur- 
cher  Zeitung,  quoted  by  Simplicissimus, 
that  forehanded'  young  Germans  are  ap- 
parently preparing  for  the  time  when 
the  Allies  will  be  dominant  and  are  seek- 
ing to  "make  friends  with  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness."  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  advertisement  appear- 
ing in  the  German  paper: 

"A  doctor  of  philosophy,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  highly  educated,  dashing,  im- 
pressive, masculine  appearance,  desires 
acquaintance  looking  toward  matrimony 
with  a  wealthy  daughter  or  childless 
widow  friendly  to  the  Allies." 


Patriotic  Home  Service 

The  Alton  Empire  tells  of  the  way 
the  farmers  of  that  town  are  looking 
after  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
left  to  join  the  army.  When  the  home 
guards  were  assembled  for  their  weekly 
drill  one  Thursday  evening  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers  to 
go  out  and  stack  the  wheat  belonging 
to  Clyde  Winland,  which  was  still  in 
the  shock  and  spoiling.  The  following 
Sunday  afternoon  about  fifty  men  left 
town  in  autos  for  the  field  and  the  num- 
ber was  gradually  increased  by  neigh- 
bors until  about  ninety  men  were  at 
work.  Neighboring  farmers  furnished 
sixteen  barges  and  racks  and  teams,  and 
by  5:30  every  bit  of  wheat  from  the 
sixty-acre  field  was  in  the  stack.  "Never, 
perhaps,  was  wheat  handled  so  fast  be- 
fore," says  the  Empire,  "in  this  part  of 
the  country  at  least.  Every  man  made 
himself  useful  in  some  way.  A  chicken 
house  which  was  twisted  off  the  founda- 
tion during  the  tornado  last  May  was 
lifted  bodily  and  placed  where  it  be- 
longed." 

Pictures  were  taken  of  the  men  at 
work  to  be  sent  to  the  owner  of  the 
wheat,  who  in  the  words  of  the  editor 
"is  now  baring  his  breast  to  German 
bullets  and  steel  for  those  who  partici- 
pated in  Sunday's  work." 

Speak  out  in  act9;   the  time  for  words 
Has  passed,  and  deeds  alone  suffice. 

— Whittier. 


Can  t  Burn  Up  Meat  ! 
Can't  Burn  Down  Buildings! 


(101S) 


Don't  take 
chances 

—  wood 
smoke 
houses  are 
liable  to 
burn  up  and 
destroy  your 
meat — and  born 
down  your  build< 
in^s  any  minute.  They  frizzle 
the  flavory  juices  out  of  meat 
Get  a  Kirstin  all-steel,  fire- 
proof smoke  house  and  be 
safe  I  Have  sweeter,  milder 
smoked  hams,  bacons,  sausage. 


Kiysriit 

Smoke  positively  permeates  to  bone  without 
irizzlingf  out  flavory  juices— because  smoke  la 
•  lr  cooled.   After  smoking  use  for  meat  stor* 
housel  Lasts  longer  and  is  botter  than  wood. 
Costs  much  less!   Use  in  basement,  kitchen 
or  porch.  If  satisfied  after  SO  days'  trial ,keep 
It.  If  not,  return  at  our  erpense.   You  don't 
risk  a  poicnyl  Four  easy  ways  to  pay.  Write 
for  Ireo  book  and  Special  Agents'  Offer. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

401   W«lls  Stmt      ESCANABA,  MICH. 


Smoke 
House 


TRAPPERS 


A  POSTCARD 
WILL  BRING  IT 
TO  YOU. 


THIS 

BOOK 

WILL 
HELP 
YOU 


1 


To  Trap  and  Hunt, 
with  profit.  It  shows 
and  where  to  trap,  and  bow 
to  prepare  skins,  to  make  the 
most  money  from  them.     The  Boys  and  I 
Older  Men  at  Home  Will  Bam  Control  | 
This  Year.  There  is  Big  Money  to  be  made. 
There  is  a  great  shortage  ot  skins.  Prices 
■will  be  very  high.    The  War  has  shut  off  j 
foreign  shipments.    Our  house  is  situated 
to  pay  you  all  your  skins  are  worth.  We 
11  grade  them  honestly,  and  give  you  a  | 
Square  Deal.    We  have  standing  orders  that 
we  cannot  fill.  Send  name  and  address.ior  the 
Book.    Hides  wanted,  write  for  Price  List. 

UNCOLH  BBE  &  FUR  CO.,'  °72Q  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FUR 

jBsggs  at  Kansas  City 

Pays  Highest  Cash  Prices 

3.  C.  Anthony  an  Iowa  Trapper  got$102.05  for 
one  month's  catch,  from  Biggs  at  K.C.  Biggs 
I  Pays  You  Highest  Prices  and  Cives  Quick- 
est Returns.  We  need  enormous  cuanties  of  | 
Furs  and  will  pay  the  price  to  get  them. 
Far  Shipments  Held  Separate: 

Insert  notice  in  shipment  say- 
ing; "Hold  Separate"  and  we  j 
will  do  so  until  you  .have  had 
time  to  receive  check  and 
are  satisfied.   Furs  returned 
quick  if  amount  pent  you  is 
not  satisfactory. 
EEC*?  Tr!e  "Trappers' 
lEllbL  Exchange," 
Greatest  Trappers' Maga- 
zine  sent    Free,  once  c 
month.     Write  at  once. 
Traps,  Baits,  Guns  at  low 
Factory  Prices.  Cata- 
log Free.  87  years  of  I 
square  dealing. 

E.W.BIGGS&CQ. 

1333  Biggs  Bldg., 

^  KANSAS  em,  M0. 

sir" 


Ssntl 

;  For 
!  Price 
List 
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WICHITA  KANSAS 

©COT! 
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KANSAS'  GREATEST 
FAPM  WEEKLY 


A  NATIONS  STRENGTH 
IS  IN  ITS  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Eat  less  — "Waste  oathvnA 
Create  a  Reserve 

AMERICA  MUST  FEED 
lOO.OOO.  OOO  ALLIES 


November  16,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Hog  Feeding  Test  Shows  Profit 


i 


KILLFUL  balancing  of  rations  and 
careful  attention  to  minor  details 
jj  are  essential  if  hogs  now  being 
finished  for  market  are  to  return 
a  profit.  Feeding  of  corn  alone  is  cer- 
tain to  result  in  loss.  Some  may  hold 
that  losses  are  inevitable  with  present 
prices  of  pork,  no  matter  how  skillfully 
the  hogs  are  fed  or  how  carefully  the 
rations  are  balanced.  It  is  certain  there 
can  be  no  lowering  of  the  market  price 
of  pork  in  December  and  the  months  fol- 
lowing if  the  hogs  now  being  fed  are  to 
pay  expenses  and  a  profit.  A  feeder  in 
Washington  County,  Kansas,  is  finish- 
ing a  bunch  of  hogs  under  the  direction 
of  R.  W.  Kiser,  animal  husbandry  spe- 
cialist of  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
farmers  of  that  section  are  watchuig 
with  keen  interest  the  results  of  tJie 
test. 

An  average  daily  gain  of  one  and  two- 
thirds  pounds  at  a  cost  of  13  cents  a 
pound  was  made  by  this  lot  of  demon- 
stration hogs  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. There  are  .332  hogs  in  the  lot. 
It  is  a  farm  bureau  project.  Frank  God- 
fredson,  of  Greenleaf,  is  feeding  the 
hogs.  He  started  with  a  mixed  lot  of 
337  hogs.  They  weighed  in  at  an  aver- 
age of  124  pounds  on  October  1,  and 
were  placed  on  a  ration  of  corn  and 
tankage  in  a  self-feeder,  free  choice, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a  slop  of 
crushed  barley  and  linseed  meal  in  the 
following  proportions:  Barley,  130 
pounds;  linseed  meal,  60  pounds. 

Mr.  Godfredson  purchased  all  the  feed 
eonsumed,  paying  the  following  prices: 
Corn,  $1.70  a  bushel;  tankage,  $5  a  hun- 
dred; linseed  meal,  $63  a  ton;  and  bar- 
ley, 2|  cents  a  pound. 

The  hogs  were  purchased  in  Washing- 
ton County.  The  Kansas  City  market 
on  October  1  quoted  hogs  of  this  quality 
at  $18.25  per  cwt.,  and  on  November  „1 
this  class  of  hogs  was  quoted  at  $17.50. 

During  the  month  the  net  gains  of 
the  lot  amounted  to  an  average  of  49.41 
pounds,  or  approximately  one  and  two- 
thirds  pounds  per  day.  This  figures  out 
gross  returns  of  $8.75  per  hog  for  gains 
made.  The  feed  cost  and  interest  on 
the  investment  was  $6.74  per  hog,  giv- 
ing net  returns  of  $2.01. 

During  the  month  five  hogs  were 
taken  out  of  the  lot.  Four  of  these 
were  piggy  sows,  so  they  were  weighed 
out  and  the  feed  credited.  The  other 
hog  died  and  its  loss  was  charged  up  to 
the  risk  account  of  the  feeding  opera- 
tion. 

The  hogs  will  be  kept  on  feed  till  De- 
cember 16,  when  they  will  be  weighed 
out  and  shipped  to  market. 

In  the  cost  computations  the  cost  of 
labor  of  feeding  of  tankage  and  corn  is 
included  in  the  original  price,  since  the 
corn  and  tankage  were  purchased  deliv- 
ered to  the  self  feeder,  but  the  labor  of 
slopping,  etc.,  is  not.  Overhead  and  a 
few  other  minor  items  are  not  included. 
The  risk  is,  since  losses  were  charged 
direct  to  the  feeding  operations,  and  the 
hogs  were  all  immunized  before  being 
purchased. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  hog-feeding 
demonstrations  being  conducted  over  the 
state  in  farm  bureau  counties,  which  are 
being  watched  with  considerable  interest 
by  stockmen.  Seventeen  feeders  watched 
the  hogs  weighed  in  on  NovemWr  1  in 
Washington  County,  and  each  man  was 
so  well  impressed  that  he  volunteered  to 
bring  back  several  neighbors  on  De- 
cember 16,  when  the  demonstration  will 
be  concluded  and  the  final  results  an- 
nounced. 


Hog  Tonic  Formula 

Mrs.  N.  B.,  Jewell  County,  asks  for 
the  formula  giving  the  qviantity  of  wood 
ashes,  copperas  and  sulphur  to  mix  to- 
gether for  hogs  to  keep  them  free  from 
worms.  She  states  that  this  is  a  rem- 
edy her  husband  successfully  used  when 
lie  was  living,  but  she  does  not  know  in 
what  proportions  he  mixed  these  ingre- 
dients. 

Hogs  at  all  times  require  mineral  sup- 
plements to  their  regular  feed.  In  all 
probability  the  minerals  suggested  will 
not  destroy  worms,  but  where  such  a 
tunic  is  kept  constantly  before  hogs  the 
intestinal  worms  will  be  kept  in  check 
to  some  extent.  A  formula  which  has 
been  very  widely  used  is  as  follows: 
Charcoal,  one  bushel;  hardwood  ashes, 
one  bushel;  salt,  eight  pounds;  air- 
slaked  lime,  eight  pounds;  sulphur,  four 
pounds,  and  pulverized  copperas  two 
pounds.  Mix  thoroughly  the  lime,  salt, 
and  sulphur,  and  then  mix  with  the  char- 
coal  and  ashes.    Dissolve  the  copperas  in 


two  parts  of  hot  water  and  sprinkle 
over  the  whole  mass,  mixing  it  thor- 
oughly. Keep  this  tonic  mixture  in  a 
box  before  the  hogs  at  all  times. 


Eradication  of  Tuberculosis 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  which  provides  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  to  be  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  While 
this  sum  represents  but  1J  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  annual  loss  due  to  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  still  larger 
appropriations  in  the  future  for  this  im- 
portant work. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  the  equivalent  of  fifty- 
three  trains  of  forty  cars  each  filled 
with  cattle  and  hogs  were  condemned  as 
inedible  at  the  seven  leading  Middle 
West  markets  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1917.  The  official  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  at  all  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  where  Fed- 
eral inspection  is  maintained  was  19,- 
938,287  head  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1918.  Of  that  number  222.- 
787  head  were  found  on  post  mortem  to 
be  affected  with  tuberculosis,  of  which 
40,792  entire  carcasses  were  condemned 
as  inedible.  Out  of  a  total  of  35,449,247 
head  of  swine  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  3,493,188,  or  nearly  10 
per  cent,  were  retained  for  tuberculosis 
and  of  that  number  59,740  entire  car- 
casses of  hogs  were  condemned  as  ined- 
ible because  of  this  disease. 

This  new  legislation  also  authorizes 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  pay 
partial  indemnity  up  to  $25  for  grades 
slaughtered  and  $50  for  pure-breds,  the 
states  to  pay  at  least  an  equal  amount. 

The  general  feeling  among  Congress- 
men was  that  the  owners  of  reacting 
cattle  should  stand  one-third  of  the  loss. 
It  would  seem  that  with  state  appro- 
priations to  duplicate  or  exceed  the  gov- 
ernment funds,  the  inducements  would 
be  such  as  to  cause  all  owners  of  pure- 
bred herds  to  have  their  animals  tuber- 
culin tested  annually,  which  work  is  done 
free  of  charge,  to  make  such  herds  eli- 
gible for  certification  as  tuberculosis- 
free  accredited  herds.  When  certified  as 
such  the  owner  is  permitted  to  make 
interstate  shipments  without  special 
tests  and  is  not  held  up  by  various  state 
regulations  requiring  the  sixty  or  ninety- 
day  retest.  A  clause  in  the  bill  makes 
it  possible  to  return  to  owner  interstate 
any  breeding  animal  which  reacts  on  re- 
test. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  causing  greater 
annual  loss  to  the  cattle  and  hog  indus- 
try than  any  other  disease.  If  it  can 
be  eliminated  from  cattle  it  will  auto- 
matically disappear  in  hogs,  as  the  lat- 
ter animals  get  the  infection  through  the 
milk  and  droppings  of  diseased  cattle. 
While  tuberculosis  is  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  not  highly 
contagious  and  can  be  easily  controlled 
if  proper  measures  are  taken.  It  is  more 
prevalent  in  dairy  sections  because  cows 
used  for  dairy  purposes  are  often 
crowded  together  in  poorly  ventilated 
buildings.  The  disease,  however,  is  more 
commonly  spread  by  animals  drinking 
from  the  same  tank  or  from  a  number 
being  fed  together,  making  it  possible 
for  one  diseased  animal  to  infect  a  large 
quantity  of  food  by  slobbering  over  it. 

By  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test  which 
is  the  only  accurate  means  of  finding 
those  animals  which  have  the  disease,  it 
is  easily  possible  to  segregate  or  slaugh- 
ter such  and  by  the  use  of  proper  meth- 
ods of  sanitation,  eliminate  entirely  the 
disease  from  any  herd  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time. — H.  R.  Smith. 


By-Products  of  Trapping 

The  carcasses  of  fur -bearing  animals 
from  which  the  pelts  have  been  removed 
can  profitably  be  fed  to  poultry.  This 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  by-product  of 
trapping.  Cooked  and  ground  up  meat 
is  recognized  as  an  excellent  poultry 
feed,  but  one  which  can  only  be  used  in 
a  limited  way  where  the  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  domestic  animals,  for  while 
some  are  used  for  human  food,  many 
are  simply  thrown  away.  This  is  an 
economic  waste,  and  rather  an  intensi- 
fied one  at  that,  since  such  meat  is  es- 
pecially effective.  On  farms  where  it  is 
the  practice  to  cook,  grind  and  feed  it 


CET THESE 

HIGH 

PRICES 


Be  WISE— don't  wait— bundle  up  every  fur  you  have  on  hand  and  ship  to  Hill  Bros.  Fur 
Co.— the  old  reliable  house  where  you  are  sure  of  correct  grading:,  highest  prices  and  a 
square  deal  every  time.  Read  these  EXTRA  HIGH  PRICES  we  are  paying  if  you  ship 
your  furs  AT  ONCE. 

NO  COMMISSION  CHARGED.  l^f^^^-oTilB^. 

KANSAS  FURS 


SKUNK— BLACK.  . 

SHORT.  . 
NARROW. 
BROAD.  . 


Extra  Large  |      Large      |  Medium 


Small      |  Unprlme 


MUSKRAT  [  2 


$10.50  to  $9.00|$9.00  to  *8.00|$8.00  to  ?7.00|$7.00  to  $6. 001  $5. 00  to  ?  90 
8.00  to  7.001  7.00  to  6.25  6.25  to  5.501  5.50  to  4.00  4.00  to  .70 
6.25  to  5.25|  5.25  to  4.50|  4.50  to  3.75|  3.75  to  3.001  3.00  to  50 
3.50  to  2.50|  2.50  to  2.00|  2.00  to   1.50|  1.50  to   1.25j  1  25  to  25 


OPOSSUM. 


MINK— DARK.  . 

ORDINARY. 


I  to  2.30|  2.30  to  2,00|  1.70  to  1.40|  1.10  to      90|  1.25  to  .10 

.751  1.20  to  .05 


■  |     3.25  to    2.70|  2.50  to   2.10j  1.75  to    1. 50 [  1.00  to 


9.50  to  8.25 
8.75  to  7.25 


RACCOON— HEAVY.  . 

ORDINARY 


7.75  to  6.751  6.00  to  5.00|  4.50  to  3.501  4.25  to  .40 
6.75  to   5.75   5.00  to   4.251  3.50  to   2.75    3.75  to  .30 


8.00  to  6.751  6.50  to  5.50]  4.75  to  4.001  3.25  to  2.601  3.75  to  JfSO 
6.75  to  B.75|  5.25  to  4.60|  4.00  to  3.40|  3. 00  to  2.3o|  3.90  to  .50 


DON'T  DELAY-SHIP  AT  ONCE. 


If  you  live  in  any  other  State, 
ebip  us  your  furs  and  we  will 
pay  you  highest  market  prices. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO. 

348  Hill  Bide.   St.  LouU,  Mo. 


If  you  have  no  furs  on  hand 
now — send  postal  card  for 
FREE  Trappers'  Guide.  Ship- 
pingTagB  and  latest  Price  Lists. 


to  poultry,  egg  production  has  been  in- 
creased rather  remarkably.  Hens  have 
been  found  to  keep  on  laying  during  off 
seasons  when  other  hens,  not  so  fed,  were 
not  producing. 

Considering  that  this  feed  costs 
nothing,  the  extra  eggs  are  clear  profit. 
And  speaking  of  fur  bearers  and  trap- 
ping, it  will  be  found  exceedingly  profit- 
able to  get  after  skins  this  year  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  furs.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  an  acute  shortage,  due  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  former  trappers  have  gone  to 
war.  The  result  is  prices  higher  than 
ever  before  and  an  inescapable  further 
increase  as  time  goes  on. 

Fur  bearers  are  to  be  found  in  most 
farming  communities  —  for  instance, 
skunk,  mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  coon 
and  fox — and  a  rich  harvest  of  dollars 
awaits  the  farmer  or  farm  boy  who  will 
trap  them.  The  conditions  undoubtedly 
warrant  the  outlay  for  a  goodly  number 
of  traps,  and  as  much  time  as  can  be 
given  to  the  work.  The  market  for  the 
skins  is  absolutely  assured  and  the 
trapper  will  find  every  pelt  he  takes 
snapped  up  at  most  satisfying  prices. 


Magnitude  of  Dairy  Industry 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country  was  most 
eloquently  set  forth  by  H.  C.  Adams, 
member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin 
soagf  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  following 
lin     written  for  the  Breeders'  Gazette: 

"if  all  the  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  were  turned  into  a  single  channel 
it  would  undoubtedly  equal  in  volume 
and  be  superior  in  color  to  the  Missouri 
River.  Cream  enough  rises  from  it  ev- 
ery year  to  float  all  the  battleships  of 
Europe.  Calves  enough  are  born  every 
twenty-four  hours  to  feed  all  Africa  for 
a  week.  The  butter  product  of  the 
United  States  for  a  year,  rolled  into  a 
ball  and  dropped  into  Lake  Michigan, 
would  displace  it.  If  all  the  cows  in 
the  country  were  placed  in  single  file 
they  would  encircle  the  globe.  The  dairy 
product  of  the  United  States  is  worth 
fifteen  times  its  silver  and  twenty  times 
its  gold  product.  The  capital  invested 
is  more  than  the  capital  of  railroads, 
banks,  express  and  telephone  corpora- 
tions. It  is  the  only  farm  interest  to- 
day that  is  breathing  the  breath  of 
"healthy  and  prosperous  life.  Dairy  coun; 
ties  are  rich  counties.  Dairy  states  are 
rich  states.  Cows  and  corn  are  the  sheet 
anchors  of  American  agriculture.  There 
is  something  about  dairying  that  tends 
to  make  men  sensible.  The  hair-brained 
political  crank  seldom  milks;  he  thinks 
it  an  indication  of  subservience  to  a  cow 
monopoly." 

Scientific  Agriculture 

"Yes,"  said  Simpkins,  "I  want  to  do 
my  bit,  of  course,  so  I  thought  I'd  raise 
some  potatoes." 

"Well,  I  thought  I  would  do  that," 
said  Smith,  "but  when  I  looked  up  the 
way  to  do  it  I  found  that  potatoes  have 
to  be  planted  in  hills,  and  our  yard  is 
perfectly  flat." — Nebraska  Farmer. 


Fire  Extinguishers  on  Farm 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  mor<- 
farmers  do  not  keep  the  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  about  their  homes,  barns 
and  other  outbuildings.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  serious  fires  could  be  pre- 
vented by  their  use.  We  have  four  on 
our  place — one  in  the  barn,  one  in  the 
garage,  and  two  in  the  house.  At  least 
twice  these  have  been  used  to  advantage 
in  smothering  fires  that  might  have  been 
serious  otherwise.  Sometimes  water  ie 
hard  to  get  to  a  farm  house.  In  such  a 
case  an  extinguisher  would  be  of  more 
value. — R.  E.  D.,  in  Des  Moines  Farmer. 


State  Horticultural  Meeting 

The  date  of  the  fifty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  December  17-19,  1919. 
There  will  be  interesting  papers  and  dis- 
cussions along  progressive  horticultural 
lines.  The  event  and  program  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  horticulturists, 
who  are  urgently  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent. At  the  horticultural  round  table 
there  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
each  one  to  give  of  his  knowledge  that 
information  may  be  received  by  all.— 
0.  F.  Whitney,  Secretary. 


Historically  True  to  Form 

Noah  had  just  reached  the  dairy  ani- 
mals, during  the  loading  of  the  Ark. 

"Shem,"  he  remarked,  "a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient;  put  the  milk  cows  in 
last  and  not  far  from  th'  dinin'  salon. 
I  want  cream  with  my  coffee  mornings." 

"All  right,  Captain,"  answered  Shem, 
as  he  continued  with  polishing  the  new 
separator. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 

Boy  Makes  Fine  Record 

A  seventeen-yeariold  boy,  Darold  E. 
Bussell  of  Greeley  County,  Nebraska, 
has  made  a  fine  record  in  hog  produc- 
tion. Last  January  Darold  purchased  a 
sow  by  Sensation  Wonder  the  Second, 
winner  of  the  grand  championship  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in"  1916.  He 
raised  nine  pigs  from  this  sow,  six  gilts 
and  three  boars.  At  the  Greeley  Coun- 
ty fair  he  won  first  prize,  second  prize, 
and  sweepstakes.  His  total  winnings 
amounted  to  $34.50.  He  sold  the  three 
boar  pigs  for  $210.  The  sow  cost  him 
$203  and  he  has  six  gilts  left  for  which 
he  has  refused  $00  each  and  he  now  has 
a  second  litter  of  pigs  from  the  sow. 

An  occasional  oiling  of  the  automo- 
bile clutch  will  insure  the  free  shifting 
of  gears.  Sometimes  engine  oil  mixed 
with  graphite  is  used  for  oiling  the 
clutch. 


Complete  List  of  Killed 

As  a  part  of  its  war  service  The  Week- 
ly Kansas  City  Star  publishes  each  week 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  from 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Oklahoma.  Ar- 
kansas and  Nebraska  who  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  service.  If  you  live 
in  any  of  these  six  states  send  50  cents 
to  Dept.  32.  The  Weekly  Star.  Kansa, 
City,  Mo.,  for  a  full  vear's  subscription. 
—Adv. 
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.00  SPECIAL  "WAR  COURSE"  $50.00 

The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce  announces  that  in  order  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  demands  of  present  business  conditions  and  of  our  Government  for  stenog- 
raphers a  special  course  is  offered. 

Stenography — Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Stenotypy  (take  your  choice) 
Typewriting — Touch  Method. 
Business  English. 
Business  Letter  Writing. 
Spelling. 

Five  expert  teachers  devote  their  time  to  Stenography  alone,  assuring  you  of 
personal  attention. 

LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,  $50.00 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 
Salina,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 


AGENTS  WANTED 

VICTORY  TOY  SOLDIERS— EVERYBODY 
buys  them.  Something  new.  Dealers  and 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample,  10 
cents.  Liberty  Toy  Company  of  America, 
3523  N.  Grand  Ave.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

AGENTS — MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack- 
age free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED. 

FARMERS  WANTED  —  MEN  -  WOMEN  - 
girls.  $95  month.  U.  S.  Government  jobs. 
Short  hours.  Pleasant  office  work.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  Y-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

DOGS. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
Hsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE: — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED 


POULTRY. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  $3 
each.     A.  H.  Fry,  Paxico,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
hens,  $1.50  each.  I.  B.  Pixley,  Wamego, 
Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  and  $2  each.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Alf  Johnson,  Leonard ville,  Kan. 

CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2 
and  $3.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Clutz,  Route  5,  Troy, 
Kansas. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  CLOSING 
out  our  choice  breeders.  Act  quick.  Sar- 
ver's  Poultry  Farm,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  EARLY-HATCHED  BOUR- 
bon  Red  toms.  $8.  Mrs.  Frank  O'Connor, 
Hartford,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORJJ  COCKERELS, 
Farris  strain,  $2  and  $3  each.  Ray  Heel, 
Manchester,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.25  each.  J.  R.  Stew- 
art, Winston,  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  BLACK 
Langshan  cockerels  of  good  laying  strain. 
Joe  O'Brien,  Route  3,  Zurich,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each;  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hastings,  Thayer,  Kansas. 

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  prize  winners, 
$1.50.    Philip  Zimmerman,  Hays,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler,  Topeka. 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  I.  B.  Pixley,  Wa- 
mego, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  ROSE  COMB  AND 
several  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  two 
to  five  dollars  each,  and  eight  hens,  $1.25 
each.     L.  D.  Speenburg,   Belleville,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  Yesterlald  pullets  and  Young 
strain  of  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  L.  J.  Clanin, 
Randall,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  $2, 
$3  and  $4  each.  Experienced  breeder. 
Ralph  Sanders,  Springdale  Stock  Farm, 
Osage  City,  Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

ONE  THOUSAND  FINE  SHOW  AND 
breeding  birds  for  sale  in  November. 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown,  White,  Buff.  Silver 
and  Black  Leghorns,  Langshans,  Cochins, 
Brahmas.  Polish,  Bantams.  Ducks  and 
geese.  Best  bargains  ever  offered.  Write 
today  for  prices  on  what  you  need.  Mod- 
lln's  Poultry  Farm,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THANKSGIVING  PRICES  ON  POULTRY 
will  probably  be  25c  on  turkeys,  ducks  17c, 
geese  14c,  H.  hens  22c,  L.  hens  19c.  springs 
21c.  pigeons  dozen  90c,  guineas  dozen  $5. 
Write  for  coops  and  confirmation.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


WANTED  —  FIFTY  WHITE  ESKIMO 
Spitz  puppies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Brockway  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  —  FORD,  $6.50.  LARGER  SIZES, 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  i, 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  JERSEYS, 
two  choice  bull  calves,  their  dams  are  Fi- 
nancial Countess  and  Brown  Bessie  breed- 
ing. Both  calves  sired  by  Owl's  Pogis 
Torono,  his  dam's  yearly  record  764  pounds 
butter,  his  sire's  dam  816  pounds.  Also  a 
few  young  cows,  fresh.  R.  O.  McKee, 
Marysville,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHOICE  WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER,  REA- 
sonable.  Sow  on  wheat  and  let  snows  cover. 
John  Lewis,  Madison,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — FINE  LARGE  EARLY  OHIO 
potatoes,  90  cents  per  bushel;  car  lots. 
Wickham  Berry  Farm,  Salem,  Neb. 

WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  handiest, 
most  practical.  Write  for~circular.  Frank 
R.  Weisgerber,  Salina,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — FANCY  NO.  1  MINNESOTA 
Red  River  Ohio  potatoes,  $2.50  per  hundred; 
round  white,  $2.25  per  hundred;  turnips,  90c 
per  bushel;  beets  and  carrots,  3c  per  pound; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2  per  bushel;  York  Impe- 
rial and  Ben  Davis  apples,  orchard  run, 
hand  picked,  ciders  out,  $1.75  per  bushel 
basket.  Buy  your  winter  supply  now.  Sal- 
yer  Bros.,  1008-1010  North  Kansas  Avenue, 
North  Topeka. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg..  Topeka.  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
your  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  Ail  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,  Crawford,  Colorado. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 


OTTAWA 


OTTA  WA;  fCANS. 


Two  bushels  of  corn,  a  bushel  of  wheat 
— that  isn't  much  on  a  farm,  is  it  ? 
Think  of  the  joy  the  money  would  take 
to  a  soldier's  camp! 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


How  to  Feed  for  Eggs 


EEF  scrap,  skim  milk,  mangels  or 
beets  and  cabbage  are  almost 
necessary  in  feeding  bens  during 
the  winter  season  if  they  are  to 
lay  any  eggs.  "The  whole  philosophy  of 
successful  feeding  for  eggs,"  says  Wil- 
liam A.  Lippincott,  professor  of  poultry 
husbandry  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  "consists  in  the  substitution  of 
something  which  will  take  the  place  of 
the  bugs  and  worms  of  the  spring  and 
summer  and  ©f  the  green  food  which  is 
available  then.  Either  commercial  beef 
scrap  or  skim  milk  may  be  substituted 
for  the  bugs  and  worms. 1 

"Commercial  beef  scrap  is  a  product 
i  cooked  from  the  trimmings  of  the  pack- 
ing houses,"  continued  Professor  Lippin- 
cott.   "It  may  seem  high  in  price,  but 
so  are  eggs. 

"Skim  milk  s"hould  always  be  fed  sour 
as  the  milk  sugar  contained  in  .sweet 
milk  cannot  be  digested  by  chickens. 
After  this  sugar  has  been  changed  to 
lactic  acid,  however — which  is  the  case 
when  milk  sours — it  is  then  available 
for  food.  Besides  furnishing  protein  for 
the  birds,  Bour  milk  acts  as  a  corrective 
and  helps  to  keep  the  digestive  tract  in 
good  tone. 

"Nothing  seems  fully  to  take  the  place 
of  actual  green  feed  for  the  hens. 
Where  possible,  sprouted  oats,  mangels, 
or  cabbage  should  be  fed  during  the  cold 
months.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  among 
the  best  substitutes  are  silage,  leaves  of 
alfalfa  hay  cured  green,  or  steamed  cut 
alfalfa.  Once  a  day  the  birds  should  be 
given  all  the  green  feed  that  they  will 
clean  up  in  a  half  hour." 

Mr.  Lippincott  recommends  for  laying 
hens  a  mash  to  be  kept  in  hoppers 
placed  in  the  hen  house,  the  hoppers  be- 
ing opened  at  noon  so  that  the  liens  will 
have  access  to  them  during  the  after- 
noon. The  mash  consists  of  sixty  pounds 
of  corn  meal,  sixty  pounds  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings or  shorts,  fifty  pounds  of  meat 
scraps,  thirty  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  ten 
pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal,  ten  pounds 
of  milled  alfalfa,  and  one  pound  of  salt. 

This  mash  is  to  be  fed  in  connection 
with  a  scratching  feed  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  wheat,  two  parts  of  corn,  and 
one  part  of  oats,  all  by  weight.  A  small 
handful  of  this  feed  should  be  scattered 
in  the  litter  in  the  morning  for  six 
birds  in  the  pen.  About  4:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  dry  mash  hoppers 
should  be  closed  and  twice  as  much  grain 
should  be  scattered  in  the  litter  as  in 
the  morning. 

Grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal  should 
be  kept  before  the  hens  at  all  times. 
The  grit  is  necessary  to  the  grinding  of 
the  food  ia  the  gizzard,  the  charcoal 
keeps  the  system  in  good  condition,  and 
the  oyster  shell  supplies  the  necessary 
lime  for  making  the  egg  shell.  In  cold 
weather  lukewarm  water  shoidd  be  given 
to  the  chickens  in  preference  to  cold 
water. 

If  the  birds  are  kept  busy  scratching 
all  the  time  and  care  is  taken  that  they 
are  not  being  overfed,  you  will  be  sure 
to  get  eggs  during  the  winter  months. 
Watch  the  fowls  closely,  advises  Pro- 
fessor Lippincott.  If  they  do  not  run 
to  meet  you  when  you  come  to  feed 
them  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are 
being  overfed.  Cut  down  on  the  feed 
immediately  and  await  results. 

Fighting  Poultry  Diseases 

Poultry  raisers  who  wait  until  dis- 
ease appears  in  the  flock  and  then  pre- 
pare to  make  a  defensive  attack  are 
likely  to  be  successful  only  in  rare 
cases.  Bv  far  the  best  plan,  say  poul- 
try specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  to  care  for 
the  flock  in  such  a  way  that  disease  will 
not  appear.  The  aim  in  controlling  the 
diseases  of  poultry  is,  they  add.  to  learn 
how  to  prevent  them  rather  than  how 
to  cure  them.  To  enlighten  poultry 
owners  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
more  important  diseases  in  order  that 
they  may  intelligently  use  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  combating  them. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  957,  "Important  Poul- 
try Diseases,"  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department.  The  causes, 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  poultry  ail- 


ments, from  aspergillosis  (brooder  pneu- 
monia) to  worms,  are  given  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

As  all  poultry  is  susceptible  to  many 
diseases,  some  of  which  are  highly  in- 
fectious and  resist  all  efforts  of  treat- 
ment, the  bulletin  suggests  that  when 
birds  become  sick  it  is  often  the  best 
plan  to  kill  them.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  birds  kept  upon  any  farm  or  plot 
of  ground,  and  the  more  they  are 
crowded  together,  the  more  important 
are  the  measures  for  excluding,  eradi- 
cating and  preventing  the  development 
of  the  causes  of  disease. 

When  disease  appears  among  poultry 
the  fowls  should  be  removed  from  the 
poultry  yard  and  a  good  coating  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  be  applied  to  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground,  according 
to  the  bulletin.  After  a  few  days  it' 
should  be  plowed  and  then  cultivated 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a 
week  and  finally  sowed  with  oats,  rye 
or  other  grain.  It  is  best  to  leave  the 
ground  unoccupied  by  fowls  until  the 
winter  has  passed.  After  the  fowls  have 
been  returned  the  premises  must  be  fre- 
quently cleaned  and  occasionally  disin- 
fected. 

The  drinking  fountains  and  feed 
troughs  must  be  washed  every  week 
with  boiling  water  or  other  disinfectant, 
and  if  any  lice  or  mites  are  found  on 
the  birds  or  in  the  house,  the  roosts  and 
adjoining  parts  of  the  walls  should  be~ 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  one 
quart  and  crude  carbolic  acid  or  crude 
eresol  one  teacupful.  The  house  may 
be  whitewashed  with  freshly  slaked  lime 
or  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion.  In 
case  of  an  actual  outbreak  of  a  virulent 
disease  it  is  well  to  add  to  each  gallon 
of  the  whitewash  six  ounces  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Good  disinfectants  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  contagious  disease, 
the  external  parasites  such  as  lice  and 
mites,  and  in  some  cases  the  eggs  of 
parasitic  worms,  and  should  be  used  fre- 
quently in  and  about  the  poultry  house. 

Keep  Hens  Busy 

The  flocks  of  hens  that  are  kept  busy" 
scratching  do  not  contract  the  vices  pe- 
culiar to  those  fowls  that  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  they  keep  fresh  and  in  good 
health.  The  bright  red  comb,  clean 
plumage  and  plenty  to  do  on  the  part 
of  the  hens,  indicate  that  egg  foods  are 
unnecessary  and  eggs  plentiful.  But  if 
the  hens  are  kept  in  small,  crowded 
houses,  there  is  no  room  for  them  to 
run  around  and  scratch  and  keep  busy. 
They  will  mope  around  or  huddle  to- 
gether until  disease  and  death  come  and 
take  them  away.  In  connection  with 
every  well  appointed  poultry  house 
should  be  a  scratching  shed  for  the  fowls 
to  wallow  in  if  they  desire,  or  for  them 
to  hunt  for  their  food  among  the  litter 
in  the  shed.  All  the  feeding  in  the 
world  will  do  no  good  if  the  hens  are 
over-crowded.  But  give  them  a  good, 
roomy  scratching  shed,  apart  from  their 
roosting  place,  and  they  will  soon  pay 
for  its  cost  in  the  extra  eggs  they  will 
furnish  the  proprietor. 

Children  Raise  18,000  Chicks 

That  the  735  poultry  club  members  of 
Missouri  raised  18,152  chickens,  will  be 
shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  for  that  state.  The 
value  of  these  chickens  was  $13,614,  the 
cost  of  production  $4,438,  and  the  net 
profit  was  $9,176. 

This  poultry-club  project  of  the  ex- 
tension service  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  requires  club  members  to 
raise  at  least  one  brood  of  chickens,  giv- 
ing attention  to  selection  of  eggs  for 
setting,  care  of  young  cTiicks,  diseases, 
sanitation,  and  culling  the  flock. 

To  keep  up  a  nice  balance  of  work  and 
wear,  and  to  come  out  a  little  ahead 
each  day,  is  good  religion.  No  man  has 
any  right  to  wear  himself  out. — Doctor 
Kellogg. 

Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Roap,  colds,  bowel  troables.  Bore  head,  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76  rts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  415  .  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  In 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Our  New  Food  Line 

During  the  past  year  in  spite  of 
weather  and  submarine  we  put  the  food 
across.  There  were  great  emergencies 
to  be  met  and  we  met  them.  For  1918- 
1919  we  have  a  clear-cut,  business-like 
program  that  calls  for  steady  marching 
and  hard  campaigning. 

We  have  pooled  food  resources  with 
the  Allies  and  planned  to  distribute  the 
food  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
That  means  to  keep  in  full  health  and 
strength  the  Allies,  the  armies,  and  our 
people  at  home;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  build  up  safe  food  reserves  in  this 
country. 

We  know  now  how  much  food  there 
is,  where  it  is  needed  and  just  how  much 
can  be  shipped.  The  program  agreed  to 
calls  for  67  per  cent  more  meat  and  fat, 
52  per  cent  more  breadstuff s,  and  21  per 
cent  more  sugar  than  was  shipped  last 
year. 

This  is  a  stiff  program  and  it  means 
a  steady  saving  along  all  lines  and  no 
let  up.  There  will  be  no  sudden  dashes 
and  deeds  of  valor,  only  the  hard  drive 
of  disciplined  troops.  The  army  of 
women,  trained  by  a  year  of  food  saving 
in  the  United  States,  must  forge  ahead 
relentlessly  and  sweep  all  laggards  with 
them. 


per  and  under  sides  or  crossed  on  the 
upper  side  and  parallel  on  the  under 
side.  Take  six  or  eight  stitches,  keeping 
the  threads  of  uniform  tension,  and  then 
bring  the  needle  up  between  the  material 
and  the  button.  Remove  the  pin,  pull 
the  button  away  from  the  material  and 
wrap  the  threads  tightly  four  or  five 
times  with  the  working  thr  id  forming 
a  thread  shank  for  the  button.  This 
lessens  the  strain  and  increases  the  dur- 
ability. Carry  the  thread  to  the  under 
side,  take  three  or  four  buttonhole 
stitches  over  the  under  threads  and  fin- 
ish with  two  or  three  back  stitches. 


To  Make  a  Button  Stay  On 

If  there  is  to  be  much  strain  on  a 
button  it  is  well  to  take  extra  pains  to 
sew  it  on  securely.  Charlotte  E.  Car- 
penter, of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, recommends  stitching  a  strip  of  the 
material  or  a  tape  to  the  under  side  of 
the  hem  or  band  in  such  cases,  placing 
it  so  it  will  come  inside  the  fold.  Have 
the  eye  of  the  needle  large  enough  so  it 
will  carry  the  thread  easily  and  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  friction  when  the 
thread  is  pulled  through  the  material. 
Use  a  strong  double  thread,  and  take  a 
small  stitch  on  the  right  side  of  the  gar- 
ment directly  under  the  button.  Miss 
Carpenter  says  that  the  stitches  should 
be  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  hem  so 
that  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
strain.  Put  the  needle  through  the  first 
hole  in  the  button  and  down  through  the 
second,  carrying  the  thread  over  a  pin 
which  is  laid  across  the  top  of  the  but- 
ton. For  the  four-hole  button  the  thread 
may  be  carried  parallel  on  both  the  up- 


'   Give  Body  a  Square  Deal 

You  cannot"  expect  your  body  to  be 
a  faithful  servant  unless  you  treat  it 
fairly.  Don't  think  that  because  you  are 
young  and  strong  you  can  disregard  the 
laws  of  health  with  impunity.  None  of 
.us  is  so  strong  that  our  health  may 
not  be  broken  down,  and  it  is  certain 
to  be  impaired,  at  least,  by  neglect. 
Good  health  is  too  precious  a  possession 
to  imperil  for  any  temporary  gain. 

It  is  not  enough  to  eat  wholesome 
food.  Be  careful  how  you  eat  it.  Never 
hurry  through  a  meal.  If  you  cannot 
take  time  to  chew  your  food  properly, 
it  is  better  not  to  eat  at  all  until  you 
have  opportunity  for  an  unhurried  meal. 
Don't  worry,  or  if  you  must  worry,  do 
not  do  it  at  meal  time.  When  you  are 
nervous  your  food  simply  does  not  di- 
gest. Don't  overtax  your  strength  by 
too  heavy  or  too  long  demands  upon  it, 
and  especially  do  not  do  heavy  work 
immediately  after  eating.  These  are  all 
simple  rules  but  rules  which  no  one  can 
long  violate  without  eventually  paying 
the  penalty  in  sickness  or  in  premature 
old  age. 

Feeding  Children 

"We  are  apt  to  think  during  war 
times  that  children  will  'just  grow,'  like 
Topsy  did,"  says  Mrs.  Eugenia  G.  Benn, 
adviser  on  home  and  community  inter- 
ests for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  it  is  one  of  our  most 
serious  duties  to  see  that  children  are 
cared  for  properly. 

"We  are  so  apt  to  feed  the  little  ones 
what  they  cry  for,  thereby  giving  them 
credit  for  judgment  which  no  child  has, 
and  few  grown  people  have.    Because  a 


Reverence  for  Personality 

MANY  times  and  in  many  different  ways  it  has  been  said  that  in 
this  war  we  are  fighting  not  against  a  people  nor  even  against  a 
king,  but  against  a  system  of  government  which  strives  to  subject 
the  world  to  the  authority  of  an  absolute  sovereign  ruling  by  claim  of 
absolute  right  without  restriction.  The  American  idea  of  government  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  We  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

While  our  men  across  the  water  are  giving  their  lives  that  this 
monstrous  thing  may  not  be  thrust  upon  us,  we  on  this  side  of  the  world 
may  well  see  to  it  that  the  spirit  of  autocracy  does  not  gain  entrance  here. 
"One  who  rules  by  undisputed  sway  in  any  company  or  relation"  is  an 
autocrat,  according  to  the  International  Dictionary. 

In  our  homes  we  must  be  watchful  lest  the  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  guide  and  protect  those  dependent  on  their  care  lead 
them  to  arbitrarily  decide  questions  affecting  the  lives  of  the  children, 
denying  them  the  right  of  choosing  for  themselves.  From  the  honest 
desire  of  the  wife  to  help  her  husband  springs  the  temptation  to  dictate 
to  him  in  business  affairs  or  in  personal  matters,  while  the  husband,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  entire  family 
follow  his  judgment  in  making  purely  personal  decisions.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  son  and  perhaps  more  often  a  daughter  who  assumes  this  dictator- 
ship in  the  home,  directing  the  affairs  of  all  with  the  blind  confidence  of 
youth  in  its  own  untried  judgment. 

In  the  neighborhood,  in  clubs,  associations,  and  societies,  even  in  the 
church  and  school,  the  same  self-imposed  authority  may  be  exercised. 
Leaders  we  must  have,  but  an  autocrat  is  always  undesirable,  even 
though  his  motives  may  be  the  best. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  distinct  individuality.  What  is  best  for  one 
may  be  far  from  the  best  for  another.  We  cannot  all  eat  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  food;  we  cannot  all  specialize  in  just  the  same  lines  of  study 
or  work;  neither  can  we  live  our  lives  in  just  the  same  way.  This  age, 
more  than  any  preceding  it,  stands  for  reverence  for  the  personality  of 
the  individual  and  for  his  right  to  live  his  own  life  and  make  his  own 
mistakes.  There  is  room  for  much  loving 
guidance  and  wise  counsel  in  our  homes,  but  /~)  ,  j  a 
there  is  no  place  in  them  for  an  autocratic  tj^HlsL^ 
spirit. 


nine-months-old  child  cries  for  a  slice  of 
beautiful  "red  tomato  is  no  sign  we  should 
give  it  to  him.  Mothers  should  remem- 
ber that  every  time  they  give  their  chil- 
dren under  two  and  one-half  years  any 
adult  food  they  are  doing  that  child  an 
injury.  When  you  feed  children  under 
five  years  meat  diet  you  are  doing  them 
an  injury.  Their  little  digestive  organs 
are  not  developed  to  take  care  of 
noodles,  meat,  coarse  vegetables  and 
peanuts  any  more  than  their  hands  are 
ready  to  hold  the  plow  handle. 

"A  little  mother  was  so  disturbed 
about  her  nine-months-old  bady  the  other 
day  because  he  was  so  cross  he  would 
not  lie  down  or  go  to  sleep  while  she  did 
her  work.  She  was  nursing  him,  but  he 
was  not  getting  nourished.  She  had 
more  sense  than  to  feed  him  potatoes  and 
gravy,  but  we  soon  worked  out  a  food 
of  oatmeal  cooked  for  two  hours  modi- 
fied with  cream  or  milk  to  suit  the 
digestion  of  the  child,  which,  together 
with  graham  crackers  and  a  little  finely 
scraped  apple  or  orange  juice,  fitted  him 
up  so  nicely  that  I  had  a  letter  from 
her  telling  me  how  much  better  natured 
he  was. 

"Mothers,  have  a  care  about  the  feed- 
ing of  your  children  if  you  would  have 
stalwart  sons  and  girls  whose  natural 
complexions  neither  needs  ruse  nor  treat- 
ment for  pimples." 


Every  Patch  a  War  Saver 

To  arouse  interest  in  clothing  con- 
servation and  to  pass  on  helpful  ideas, 
an  Oregon  home  demonstration  agent 
held  an  exhibit  of  remodeled  garments, 
which  had  been  loaned  to  her  by  the 
school  of  home  economics  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  Following  this  ex- 
hibit the  women  called  on  her  by  phone 
for  pointers  and  suggestions  and 
brought  their  materials  and  problems  to 
her  office,  having  overcome  their  hesi- 
tancy to  let  their  neighbors  know  they 
are  patching  up  their  old  clothes.  Rec- 
ords were  kept  of  the  cost  of  remodeling 
the  garments  and  an  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  money  saved  and  war  tex- 
tiles conserved. 


Little  Ways  of  Saving  Fats 

Use  bread  and  butter  plates — yes,  even 
if  you  do  your  own  dishes.  Every  bit 
of  left-over  butter  or  margarine  can  be 
saved  in  this  way.  It  can't  be,  or  isn't 
always,  if  put  on  the  dinner  plate. 

Taboo  all  recipes  which  say  "fry  in 
deep  fat." 

Save  rinds  from  bacon,  ham  and  other 
meats  and  fry  them  out. 

Before  washing  butter  jar,  or  any 
other  dish  that  has  held  fat,  set  it  on 
the  stove.  Particles  clinging  to  sides 
and  bottom  will  melt  and  can  be  poured 
off. 

When  you  use  nuts  in  any  way,  con- 
sider them  fats  and  don't  duplicate  with 
other  fats. 

Don't  grease  your  pancake  griddle. 
Cakes  can  be  baked  without  fat  on  just 
an  ordinary  griddle  if  it  is  the  right 
heat. 

When  serving  gravy  with  mashed  po- 
tato, don't  put  any  butter  in  potatoes. 
Simply  beat  them  up  light  with  milk. 

Don't  serve  gravies  -and  meat  soups 
too  rich.  Skim  off  some  of  the  fat  for 
another  day. 

Don't  put  butter  or  other  fat  in  dress- 
ing for  poultry.  If  it  is  a  fowl  worth 
buying,  it  has  fat  enough  of  its  own  to 
season  dressing. 

Save  oiled  wrappers  around  bread,  but- 
ter, etc.,  and  use  them  to  line  cake  and 
cooky  tins. — American  Cookery. 


Laundering  Handkerchiefs 

The  laundering  of  handkerchiefs  is 
one  of  the  most  repulsive  parts  of  the 
family  washing,  and  if  carelessly  done 
is  a  means  of  spreading  the  germs  of 
colds,  catarrh,  influenza  and  kindred  dis- 
eases. The  method  used  by  Mrs.  Frank 
E.  Eckel  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  is  both 
easy  and  sanitary.  She  describes  it  as 
follows  in  News  Notes,  a  publication  is- 
sued weekly  by  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College: 

"At  this  time  when  the  'flu'  is  so  dis- 
tressing, I  thought  my  way  of  launder- 
ing handkerchiefs  might  be  of  some 
value  to  others.  Having  used  this 
method  for  ten  years,  I  find  it  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

"Put  the  handkerchiefs  into  a  laundry 
pail;  cover  with  cold  water;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  some  good  washing 
powder,  also  cut  in  a  few  pieces  of  soap. 
Place  pail  on  gas  or  stove:  boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  quite  often. 
After    boiling    handkerchiefs    set  pail 
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under  cold  water  faucet  and  rinse  thor- 
oughly, then  blue  and  they  are  ready  to 
dry.  By  this  method  you  do  not  touch 
with  your  hands  until  they  are  ready  to 
blue.  But  the  greatest  of  all  is,  the 
infected  handkerchiefs  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  laundry." 

To  Clean  an  Oiled  Mop 

An  oiled  mop  which  has  become  dirty 
and  caked  with  dust  may  be  washed  in 
strong,  hot  suds,  but  this  can  be  done 
much  better  if  the  mop  is  first  washed 
in  gasoline  to  cut  the  oil.  Gasoline 
which  has  been  used  for  cleaning  may 
be  saved  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
mop  is  well  washed  in  gasoline  let  it 
dry,  then  wash  in  suds.  Then  when 
thoroughly  dry,  oil  it  again  and  it  is 
as  good  as  ever. 

The  best  way  to  apply  the  oil  is  to 
pour  a  little  in  the  tin  box  the  mop 
comes  in,  and  put  the  mop  with  the 
strings  down  into  the  can,  letting  it  re- 
main for  a  few  days  to  evenly  absorb 
the  oil. 


The  board  of  health  solemnly  urges 
the  public  not  to  sneeze,  spit,  cough,  nor 
kiss.  "Heavens!"  exclaims  an  exchange, 
"What  a  mess  of  manifestations  to  coop 
up  together  in  one's  system!" 

Mexican  Rice 

%  cupful  rice 
2  tablespoonfuls  fat 

1  cupful  tomato  sauce 
%  cupful  grated  cheese 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

Cook  rice  in  water  until  tender.  Heat 
a  frying  pan  very  hot,  add  fat,  and  when 
melted,  add  rice.  Cook  until  rice  is 
slightly  browned,  stirring  lightly  with  a 
fork.  Put  in  a  hot  serving  dish,  pour 
over  it  tomato  sauce,  and  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese,  lifting  rice  with  fork  that 
sauce  and  cheese  may  coat  each  kernel. 

For  a  tomato  sauce  to  be  used  with 
Mexican  rice,  take 

2  tablespoonfuls  fat 
1  slice  onion 

1  tablespoonful  cornstarch 
1  cupful  stewed  and  strained 

tomatoes 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

A  few  grains  of  paprika 

Cook  fat  with  onion  until  slightly 
browned,  add  cornstarch,  and  when  well 
browned  pour  on  tomatoes  gradually, 
stirring  constantly.  Bring  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  add  seasonings,  and  strain. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  9015  •— Child's  One-Piece  Box-Plaited 
Dress — Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The 
dress  has  a  square  yoke  at  front  and  hack, 
and  the  fastening  is  to  be  found  on  the  left 
shoulder.  Two  box  plaits  at  front  and  back 
come  from  under  the  yoke,  but  they  are 
crossed  and  held  in  place  by  the  narrow- 
est of  sash  ends,  which  tie  loosely  under 
each  arm.  No.  9027  —  Misses'  and  Small 
Women's  Dress — Cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  No.  9027  has  a  plain  waist  which 
is  semi-fitted,  and  the  lower  edge  at  the 
front  may  be  cut  either  in  shaped  or  straight 
outline.  The  neck  is  cut  in  V-shape.  The 
one-piece  straight  gathered  skirt  may  be 
made  with  or  without  the  trimming  bands. 
No.  9036 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Two-Piece 
Skirt — Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years  and  26, 
28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  The 
panels  may  be  either  at  th»j  front  and  back 
or  at  the  sides,  whichever  may  be  preferred. 
There  is  a  deep  tuck  and  also  a  deep  hem 
at  the  lower  edge  of  each  panel. 
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November  16,  1918 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  CHOICE 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cattle 

135  HEAD — TWO  DAYS 

LINWOOD,  KANSAS,  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  NOV.  29  AND  30,  1918 

The  Greatest  Opportunity  of  the  Year  to  Secure  High  Class  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Females. 

On  Friday,  November  29,  beginning  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  Linwood  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Club  will  sell  forty-eight  of  heifers,  just  old  enough 
to' Dreed.  This  is  one  of  the  classiest  and  best  bred  lots  of  heifers  evejr  put  into  a  sale  in  the  Central  West.  Every  one  of  them  is  sired  by  a  well-bred  bull  and 
out  of  high-producing  dams.  The  very  best  producing  families  of  the  breed  are  represented.  Anyone  in  the  market  for  foundation  stock  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look this  opportunity.  • 

ON  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  BEGINNING  AT  10  O'CLOCK,  A.  M.,  THREE  CONSIGNMENTS  WILL  BE  SOLD. 


ELLIS  &  BECK,  OF  OMRO,  WISCONSIN,  two  young  breeders  who  are 
engaged  in  war  activities,  will  sell  their  entire  herd  of  thirty-two  head,  half  of 
which  are  of  milking  age.  This  is  a  herd  of  good  ones  and  could  not  be  bought 
were  not  both  owners  with  the  colors.  Only  high-class  females  were  selected 
as  foundation  cows,  and  these  were  mated  to  choicely-bred  bulls.  Do  not  miss 
the  chance  to  get  some  of  these  excellent  cattle. 


A.  S.  NEALE,  OF  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS,  will  sell  forty  head  selected 
from  his  herd  of  250  head.  This  is  not  a  consignment  of  culls,  but  includes  some 
of  the  very  best  young  cows  and  heifers  in  the  herd.  Those  of  breeding  age  are 
in  calf  to  either  a  bull  whose  dam  made  over  thirty  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  or  to  one  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  27,844  pounds  milk  and  1,159  pounds 
butter  in  a  year.  Everything  in  this  lot  guaranteed  to  be  right  in  every  way 
Not  an  old  cow,  or  one  with  unsound  udder,  in  the  lot. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DISCIPLINARY  BARRACKS,  OF  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS,  will  sell  a  few  well-bred  bulls. 
All  animals  over  six  months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  by  approved  veterinarians. 

Linwood  is  twenty  miles  west  of  Kansas  City  and  can  be  reached  by  either  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  or  the  Kaw  Valley  Electric.  Hourly  service  to 
Kansas  City  and  Lavfrence. 

Remember  the  dates  and  plan  to  attend  both  days.    For  catalog  address 

Auctioneer,  J.  E.  MACK,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  '   A.  S.  NEALE,  Sale  Manager,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


Opportunity  Shorthorn  Sale 

A  Select  Draft  From  Two  Good  Herds 

At  Kansas  City  Fine  Stock  Pavilion 

Saturday,  Nov.  23,  The  American  Royal  Week 
50  HEAD  SCOTCH  and  SCOTCH  TOPPED  SHORTHORNS 

The  .equal  of  any  draft  of  cattle  ever  consigned  to  a  public  sale,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  1918  show  herd  that  includes  the  Crystal  Maid  cow 
that  was  first  in  class  at  three  State  Fairs  and  SENIOR  CHAMPION  FE- 
MALE AT  KANSAS  STATE  FAIR.  1918. 

TWO  GREAT  HERD  BULL  PROSPECTS  OF 
CHOICE  BREEDING. 


CRYSTAL  MAID 

A  large  part  of  this  offering  will  be  bred  to  Prince  Valentine  4th,  a 
bull  that  needs  no  introduction  to  Shorthorn  breeders,  having  won  honors 
in  five  state  fairs,  first  in  class  as  calf,  first  as  yearling,  first  as  two-year- 
old,  undefeated  for  Junior  Champion  honors,  except  at  the  American  Royal, 
where  he  stood  second. 

The  female  end  of  this  offering  are  all  regular  producers,  having  pro- 
duced a  calf  each  year.  All  the  females  of  breeding  age  either  have  calves 
at  foot  or  showing  heavy  in  calf.  They  are  in  good  breeding  condition.  The 
mature  cows  average  1450  pounds,  of  strictly  good  colors  and  heavy  milkers. 
Catalogs  ready  to  mail  out  November  1st.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange 
to  attend  our  sale.    We  guarantee  a  good  offering.    Write  for  catalog  to 


H.  H.  HOLMES, 


or 


A.  L.  HARRIS, 


Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan.  Route  2,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

Auctioneer,  COL.  P.  M.  GROSS,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POSTPONED 

J.  T.  Lewis'  Public  Sale  Will  Be  Held 

WEDNESDAY  NOVEMBER  20,  1918 

POSTPONED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  RAIN  FROM  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 

TWENTY-FIVE  REGISTERED  HORNLESS  SHORTHORNS 

PAPERS  FURNISHED. 

Ten  cows.  Six  heifers  fifteen  to  nineteen  months.  Four  heifers  five  to  ten  months. 
Three  bulls  seven  to  thirteen  months.     One  bull  two  years  old.     Also  general  farm  sal©. 

LOCATION — 1  Vt  miles  west  and  1%  miles  north  of  Stilwell;  one  mile  west,  4%  miles, 
south  of  Stanley;  ten  miles  southwest  of  Belton.  Missouri,  in  Johnson  County.  Kansas,* 
fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Olathe. 

OOLS.  ANDT  JAMES  AND  ED  CALLAHAN,  AUCTS. 
V.  H.  KELLOGG,  CLERK. 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.J.Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE;  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March    25,    1919 — H.    T.    Hineman    &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Nov.  29 — Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-Bred  Hol- 
stein Club  at  Linwood,  Kansas.  A.  S. 
Neale,   Alanhattan,   sale  manager. 

Nov.  30 — Consignment  sale,  Linwood,  Kan- 
sas. A.  'S  Neale,  Manhattan,  sale  man- 
ager 


Hereford*. 

Nov.  19— Robert  H.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Nov.  23— J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  23 — H.   H.   Holmes  and  A. 
Sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


L.  Harris. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 
Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 
Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 


Dec.  1' 
ville. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

■ — Geo.  Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
Kan. 


J.  T.  LEWIS 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


The  Schmitz  Brothers  Poland  China  sale 
at  Seneca,  Kansas,  on  November  7,  resulted 
in  the  disposal  of  fifty-three  head  of  March 
and  April  pigs  at  an  average  of  $61.75.  The 
top  price  of  $120  was  paid  for  No.  6  gilt, 
going  to  the  good  herd  of  Moore  &  Walk- 
ington,  Bartley,  Nebraska.  Had  the  weather 
conditions  been  favorable  the  average  would 
have  been  much  higher.  The  results  re- 
ceived for  the  offering  were  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Srhmitz  brothers,  who  announced 
a  March  4  bred  sow  sale,  at  which  -time 
they  will  have  a  splendid  offering. 


ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19,  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  tea 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

 R.  F.  D.  4 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  AH  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER.  McLouth,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— April 

boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 

T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1,100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 
back. 

HENRY  KOCH        -        EDINA,  MISSOURI 

Oxford  Herd  P®!and  Chinas 

Herd  boar.  Giant  Lunker  by  Discher"* 
Giant  out  of  Lady  Lunker.  I  have  57  early 
spring  pigs.  A  few  choice  boars.  Priced  to 
sell.     Come  and  see  me;   I  can  please  you. 

Howard  R.  Wenrich 

Oxford  -  Kansas 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $40 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
(HAS.    E.    GREENE,    PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  Immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

America  can  ship  50  per  cent  more 
food  this  year  if  we  are  all  .50  per  cent 
better  Americans. 


November  10,  1918 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Noble's  Jolly   Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  bom  October  14,  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  R.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  sii  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  R.  of 
M  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M.  Also  a  few  calves  and 
yearlings  of  like  breeding.  The  home  of  the 
only  living  son  of  Golden  Jolly  in  Amorlca. 

Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds 
and  roans.  Yearling  bulls  and  well  grown 
last  spring  calves.  Mostly  sired  bv  Marengo 
Pearl  391962  and  Orange  Lovel  420052. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR,        -        ABILENE,  KANS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All_in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
8.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.   W.   POTJLTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Hampshires  on  Approval 

Choice  spring  boars 
and  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pounds.  Two 
prize  winning  fall 
boars  weighing  350, 
also  fall  pigs.  My 
herd  won  nine  cham- 
pions, twenty  firsts  and  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds at  the  two  Kansas  State  Pairs.  Best 
of  blood  lines. 

F.  B.  Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHIRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big.  heavy- 
fconed  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
can  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phono  at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  BLAKE"™8****  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  "a*-* 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 

years'  experience.     Wire  for  date. 

JOHN   D.    SNYDER,   HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       -       HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 

100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 
All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 
quick  sale.     Write  us  today.  • 
S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

A  gasoline  engine  will  not  stand  much 
overload,  therefore  be  sure  to  select  an 
engine  large  enough  to  do  the  required 
work.  An  engine  lacking  in  power  is  a 
constant  sour':-  of  aggravation. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
breeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow 


Sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d.  Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  right  in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.  Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville     -  Kansas 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  spring  boars, 
selected  from  forty  head.  Sired  by  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder,  a  son  of  Illustrator  and 
Cherry  King  Disturber.  A  few  gilts,  same 
breeding,  priced   bred  or  open. 

W.  A.  Wood,  Elmdale,  Kansas 
HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden   Reaper   by   Pathfinder.     For   sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.     I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
F.  J.  MOSER      -  GOFF,  KANSAS 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  In 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief,  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Coir.e 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

HUSTON'S  DUROCS 
Forty  Double  Immuned  Big  Rugged  Herd 
Heading  Boars,  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d 
and  out  of  dams  mostly  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief,  winner  at  Missouri  and  other  fairs. 
Buv  them  cheap  now. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMER1CCS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar,  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quickly. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chief's  Wonder;  7B  spring  pig*. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

O.  B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


W.  A.  Wood  &  Son,  of  Elmdale,  Kansas, 
"have  built  up  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Durocs  in  Kansas.  They  have  at  the  head 
of  the  herd  a  son  of  Great  Wonder  and  a 
son  of  Illustrator  and  Cherry  King  Dis- 
turber, three  boars  that  have  stood  out  in 
the  limelight  for  years.  A  feature  of  the 
Wood  &  Son  herd  at  this  time  is  a  choice 
lot  of  March  and  April  spring  boars  and 
gilts. 


The  L.  V.  O'Keefe  fall  sale  of  Poland 
Chinas  held  at  the  farm  near  Bucyrus, 
Kansas,  on  Monday,  November  4,  resulted 
in  the  disposal  of  forty-four  head,  mostly 
March  and  April  pigs,  at  an  average  of 
$46.65.  The  top  price  for  males  was  $80 
and  the  top  price  for  females  was  $100. 
This  was  considered  one  of  the  good  sales 
of  the  season.  While  no  sensational  prices 
figured  in  the  auction,  the  averages  were 
very  fair. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  Adams  &  Mason,  of  Gypsum, 
Kansas,  on  October  31,  resulted  in  the  dis- 
posal of  fifty-five  head  at  an  average  of 
$70.  The  offering  was  one  of  the  best  to 
pass  through  a  sale  ring  and  there  is  much 
credit  due  Messrs.  Adams  and  Mason  for 
the  splendid  sale  arrangements  and  the 
presentation  of  their  sale  offering. 


The  Poland  China  sale  of  Jones  Bros, 
Hiawatha,  Kansas,  was  held  on  November 
9  as  advertised.  A  large  crowd  of  farmers 
and  breeders  was  present  and  the  bidding 
was  spirited  and  snappy  all  the  way 
through.  Forty  head  of  spring  boars  and 
spring  gilts  sold  for  $2,876,  or  an  average 
of  $71.40.  While  no  sensational  prices  fig- 
ured in  the  auction,  the  averages  were  very 
fair.  The  Jones  Brothers  are  the  owners  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Poland  China6  of 
Kansas  and  they  have  claimed  March  4  for 
a  bred  sow  sale.  On  this  date  they  promise 
to  have  an  attractive  offering  of  Poland 
China  sows  of  choice  breeding. 


The  Linwood  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-Bred 
Holstein  Club  Sale  to  be  held  at  Linwood, 
Kansas,  November  29,  will  be  one  of  the 
big  events  in  Holstein  circles  this  season. 
The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  has  catalogued 
forty-eight  head  of  very  high-class  pure- 
bred heifers  just  at  breeding  age,  every  one 
sired  by  a  well-bred  bull  and  out  of  high- 


Modern  Herefords 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 
FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  . 

Cattle  of  my  own  breeding  at  Fine  Stock  Sale  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
on  the  forenoon  of  November  19,  during  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 

Wm.  Condell,  Herdsman. 


ROBT.  H.  HAZLETT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 


Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

our   consignment    to   the   State    Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 


Watch  for 

E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


ARE  YOU 
A  MEMBER? 


The  Holstein-Frlesian  Association  of  America— 
the  organized  breeders  of  cattle  of  that  name,  was 
organized  in  1885.  then  having  275  life  members. 
Today  it  has  nearly  12,000  members,  and  is  re- 
cording 80.000  Holstein- Kriesian  cattle  per  year, 
giving  employment  to  150  clerks,  and  has  a  re- 
serve fund  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  spends  nearly  $50,000  per  year  for  pub- 
licity and  extension  work,  promoting  the  interests 
of  its  membership.  The  Holsteins  are  prosperous 
and  popular. 

If  Interested  In 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  .some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

3.   V.   MAST,        -        SCKANTON,  KANSAS 


SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  In  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 
$15  Holstein  or  Guernsey 


Registered  Holsteins  CALVES 


King  Segis  breeding,  bulls  four  to  six 
months  old,  $45  to  $65.  Pew  bred  heifers  at 
$165  to  $250.  Seven  heifers  fresh  in  July. 
One  yearling  bull.  First  check  of  $1,050 
takes  the  eight  head. 

S.  E.  STOUGHTON 
HUTCHINSON  KANSAS 

For  Sale — Thrifty  Holstein- 
Friesian  Calves 

Either  sex.  Practically  pure-bred,  from  reg- 
istered bulls  and  high  producing  dams.  $25 
crated,  f.o.b.  Chanute.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Six  registered  bulls  from  two  to 
ten  months  old.  These  are  beauties,  $75  to 
$100.  Also  thirty  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
pigs,  either  sex,  three  to  five  months  old,  $30. 
MAGEE   DAIRY   FARM,   CHANCTE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY.   CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,   males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyleld  the  dams  by  10-60  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HIGHLY-BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERN  WOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa      -----  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

producing  dams.  The  best  producing  fam- 
ilies of  the  breed  are  represented  in  the 
offering.  The  Calf  Club  sale  will  be  fol- 
lowed November  30  by  a  consignment  sale 
of  pure-bred  Holsteins  from  the  herds  of  A. 
S.  Neale,  Manhattan;  the  United  States  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks,  Leavenworth,  and  Ellis 
&  Beck,  Ormo,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Neale  will 
sell  fortv  head  selected  from  his  great  herd 
of  250  head.  Ellis  &  Beck  will  sell  their 
entire  herd  of  thirtv-two  head,  and  the 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  will 
offer  a  number  of  choice  bulls.  The  sale 
will  be  under  the  management  of  A.  S. 
Neale,  Manhattan. 


From  Waukesha  County  heavy  producing 
stock.      Write    us    today,    we    guarantee  to 

satisfy  you. 

RI VER1>ALE  FARMS,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  8.  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright,  Overbrook,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.     Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

SH  R0PSH  I  RES — BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler.  Kel. 
lerton,  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2- Year-Old  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calve* 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


The  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  of  Ketter 
Bros.,  Seneca,  Kansas,  on  November  8,  re- 
sulted in  the  disposal  of  thirty-nine  head 
catalogued  at  an  average  of  $52.50.  The 
top  price  of  $80  was  paid  for  gilts  Nos.  28 
and  38.  No  record  prices  were  made,  but 
the  returns  for  the  offering  were  very  sat- 
isfactory to  Ketter  Brothers.  The  Ketter 
Brothers  breed  a  uniform  type  that  any 
farmer  or  breeder  can  add  to  his  herd  with 
good  results. 


The  Poland  China  pig  sale  of  Earl  Bow- 
ers, McLouth,  Kansas.  November  6,  re- 
sulted In  the  disposal  of  fifty-two  head  at 
an  average  of  $55.  While  no  sensational 
prices  figured  in  the  auction,  the  averages 
were  very  fair.  The  sensational  litter  by 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob  was  an  attraction  and 
sold  for  good  prices  to  breeders  of  good 
herds.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  $140  paid 
for  No.  4,  a  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  gilt  going 
to  Alva  McNee,  McLouth.  Kansas.  The 
threatening  weather  conditions  probably 
kept  many  breeders  from  a  distance  away, 
but  the  local  support  was  good  and  the 
total  returns  for  the  offering  were  vi  ry  sat- 
isfactory to  Mr.  Bowers. 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 

D.  J.  WHITE,        -        CLEMENTS,  KAN8. 

Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE.  KAN. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCH ER0N -BELGIAN-SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again :  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old :  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7.  Charlton,  lewa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  6ires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

P.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  iacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 
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KANSAS  FARMER 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL.  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Becords  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FABMEB  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 


15he 


Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

0m8.  rHvlaion  of  Extension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNAJLL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Bevenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  -by  KANSAS 
FABMEB  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Bevenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  X  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your^needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


Name  R.  F.  D. 

Town   State  


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  56,  Number    47.      TOPEKA,   KANSAS,   NOVEMBER  23, 
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$1  a  Year 


LINWOOD  DAIRY  CALF  CLUB  SALE 

Club  Calves  Have  Made  Fine  Growth  and  Development 


[HE  pure-bred  Holstein  heifer 
calves  distributed  to  the  Linwood 
Pure-Bred  Dairy  Calf  Club  last 
spring  have  responded  wonderfully 
to  the  care  given  them  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  club  during  the  past  season. 
Many  of  the  heifers  have  doubled  in 
weight  since  March  30,  the  day  of  the 
distribution.  These  calves  were  all  fur- 
nished by  A.  S.  Neale  t>f  Manhattan  and 
are  of  unusually  good  breeding.  Most 
of  them  are  daughters  and  granddaugh- 
ters of  some  "of  the  most  noted  of  Hol- 
stein sires.  Many  pure-bred  herds  will 
probably  be  started  with  these  heifers 
as  foundation  animals. 

We  spent  a  day  recently  with  I.  N. 
Chapman,  county  agent  of  Leavenworth 
County,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
visited  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  calf  club 
members  and  saw  their  calves.  Last 
spring  when  the  youngsters  came  into 
possession  of  these  calves  they  were 
given  some  good  wholesome  advice  about 
caring  for  pure-bred  animals.  They  were 
told  how  important  it  was  to*  give  them 
the  best  of  care  and  feeding  so  that 
they  would  develop  as  they  should.  It 
takes  more  than  well-bred  cattle  to 
make  success  in  dairying,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  were  told  that  it  was  up  to 
them  to  make  the  most  of  these  calves 
that  had  come  into  their  possession.  If 
they  fed  them  well  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  sale  which  was  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  showing  proper  development 
and  in  good  thrifty  condition,  they  could 
count  on  buyers  being  present  who  would 
bid  up  on  these  heifers  even  to  double 
their  cost  in  the  spring,  which  would 
mean  a  fine  profit  to  the  club  members. 

As  we  went  from  farm  to  farm  in 
the  fine  dairy  country  around  Linwood, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  generally 
good  work  being  done  by  members  of 
this  club.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
heifers  were  so  gentle  that  their  proud 
young  owners  could  go  up  to  them  in 
the  pasture  and  pet  and  handle  them. 
The  calves  themselves  gave  evidence  of 
the  care  and  feed  they  had  received. 
Oats  and  corn  chop  seemed  to  have  been 
a  favorite  grain  ration  and  all  the  calves 
we  saw  had  been  given  some  grain  all 
summer.  Some  were  grazing  on  blue- 
grass  pasture  and  some  on  wheat.  Wheat 
is  being  extensively  grazed  by  all  kinds 
of  stock  in  this  section,  and  it  is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  in  feed.  The  club 
heifers  had  that  air  of  contentment  al- 
ways found  in  well-kept  dairy  herds.  At 
the  time  of  distribution  they  were  not 
in  the  best  of  condition.  In  fact  some 
of  them  were  very  thin.  Orville  Hughey, . 
whose  heifer  weighed  420  pounds  the 
last  time  he  had  her  on  the  scales,  which 
was  some  time  ago,  said  she  was  almost 
skin  and  bones  when  he  got  her  last 
spring,  but  he  had  been  feeding  her  oats 
and  corn  chop  all  summer  and  now  she 
was  nice  and  fat  and  at  least  twice  as 
big  as  she  was  in  the  spring.  Orville 
and  his  brother  Harold,  who  also  is  a 
club  member,  were  in  school,  but  we 
stopped  and  picked  them  up  at  the 
schoolhouse,  asking  their  teacher  to  ex- 
cuse them  long  enough  to  show  us  their 
calves,  which  were  in  a  near-bv  pasture. 

The  next  calf  we  saw  was  a  beautiful 
heifer  belonging  to  Hazel  Parry,  who 
lives  only  a  short  distance  from  Lin- 
wood. She  calls  her  calf  Josephine,  al- 
though that  is  not  her  real  name  in  the 


Holdstein  herd  book.  She  had  made  a 
fine  growth,  and  will  tempt  some  good 
judge  of  dairy  cattle  on  sale  day,  but 
Hazel  says  she  will  not  let  anyone  buy 
her,  no  matter  how  high  they  may  bid. 
She  had  fed  her  heifer  about  two  pounds 
of  oats  and  a  little  oil  meal  daily  in 
addition  to  good  pasture  all  summer  and 
fall.  When  we  left  Hazel  at  the  school- 
house  she  got  permission  to  bring  out 
her  notebook,  in  which  she  had  recorded 
the  weights  of  the  heifer.  October  16 
she  weighed  580  pounds;  July  26,  455; 
and  May  23,  345.  She  had  no  earlier 
weights. 

When  the  club  members  gave  their 
notes  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  Linwood 
banker,  they  agreed  to  keep  account  of 
the  feed  given  their  calves  and  its  cost. 
Blanks  were  furnished  for  the  purpose 
by  Mr.  Chapman.  They  also  agreed  to 
come  to  a  meeting  in  Linwood  the  third 
Saturday  in  each  month,  which  was  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  county  agent.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Chapman  gave 
them  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  Many 
questions  were  asked  about  feeding  and 
care.  On  June  8  they  went  on  a  tour, 
visiting  the  farms  of  the  different  club 
members.  There  were  fifty-six  in  the 
party  that  day,  members  of  the  club 
and  their  families  and  friends.  Captain 
Fisk  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks  at  Leavenworth  was  with  the 
party  and  gave  some  good  dairy  talks  at 
the  various  stopping  places.  It  perhaps 
is  not  generally  known  that  one  of  the 
finest  pure-bred  Holstein  herds  in  Kan- 
sas is  that  kept  in  Leavenworth  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Here  on  this  farm 
delinquent  soldiers  by  the  thousands  are 
taught  how  to  handle  dairy  cattle  and 
perform  other  farm  tasks  as  a  part  of 
the  disciplinary  work.  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
satisfied  to  simply  punish  soldiers  who 


do  wrong,  but  is  trying  to  teach  them 
useful  things  during  the  process.  These 
meetings  of  the  club  have  been  profit- 
able not  only  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but 
to  their  parents,  in  arousing  interest  in 
better  dairy  cattle  methods.  Leaven- 
worth County  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come a  real  dairy  center.  Conditions  are 
favorable  for  dairy  farming,  and  in  all 
probability  the  organization  of  a  county 
Holstein  breeders'  association  will  be  the 
next  step  in  dairy  development. 

The  members  of  this  calf  club  have 
not  been  allowed  to  get  careless  with 
their  records.  Not  all  have  been  equally 
faithful  in  this  part  of  the  work,  but 
they  have  been  given  fair  warning  that 
in  awarding  the  prizes  on  the  day  of 
the  sale  the  records  kept  and  sent  in 
to  Mr.  Chapman  each  month  will  be 
given  consideration  by  the  judges.  The 
best  heifer  will  not  necessarily  win  un- 
less the  boy  or  girl  owner  has  kept  ac- 
count of  the  feed  and  regularly  furnished 
the  required  reports. 

We  looked  over  the  records  as  they 
are  filed  in  the  county  agent's  office.  We 
will  give  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
found  in  the  reports  of  Henry  Burdorff 
to  show  the  kind  of  work  the  boys  and 
girls  have  been  doing.  Henry  reports 
on  only  two  weeks  in  the  first  state- 
ment filed.  He  fed  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  bran  daily  and  two  pounds  of 
oats,  the  bran  costing  74  cents  for  the 
two  weeks  and  the  oats  61  cents.  He 
charged  30  cents  for  pasture.  The 
weight  of  the  calf  was  estimated  at  325 
pounds.  He  asked  in  the  blank  space 
for  questions  if  currying  the  calf  would 
keep  the  skin  healthy  and  help  it  other- 
wise. We  presume  Mr.  Chapman  an- 
swered ,in  the  affirmative,  for  we  heard 
him  give  careful  instructions  to  every 
boy  and  girl  we  saw  on  the  day  of  our 
drive  about  brushing  and  cleaning  the 
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calves  up,  trimming  the  hair  on  their 
legs  and  tails,  polishing  their  horns,  and 
giving  other  little  attentions  designed  to 
make  them  look  their  best  on  sale  day. 
Henry  also  made  the  following  notation 
on  his  first  report: 

''"My  calf  was  eight  months  old  at  the 
start  of  the  contest  and  was  in  verv 
good  condition,  but  had  several  ring- 
worms on  her  head  and  neck.  I  applied 
tincture  of  iodine  with  a  swab  of  cot- 
ton to  the  affected  parts,  which  cured 
them.  For  the  first  week  I  kept  her  in 
the  barn  and  fed  her  hay  and  grain.  The 
second  week  I  turned  her  out  in  the  lot 
where  there  was  some  grass,  but  still 
fed  her  hay  and  grain." 

From  May  18  to  June  15  he  fed  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  bran  daily,  cost- 
ing 74  cents  for  the  month,  and  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  oats  daily,  costing  for 
the  period  $1.05,  with  pasture  valued  at 
50  cents,  or  a  total  feed  cost  for  the 
month  of  $2.29.  This  report  shows  the 
actual  weight  of  the  heifer  May  23  as 
415  pounds.  On  the  next  report  he 
wrote  that  she  was  developing  a  little 
lump  on  her  jaw  which  he  feared  was 
lumpy  jaw  and  said  he  would  have  a 
veterinarian  examine  it  at  once.  Lumpy 
jaw  can  be  cured  in  the  early  stages 
quite  easily,  but  if  neglected  gets  into 
the  bone  and  then  it  is  too  late  and  the 
animal  must  be  sacrificed.  Beginning 
September  21  he  began  feeding  three 
pounds  of  bran,  three  pounds  of  oats, 
and  three  pounds  of  corn  daily,  and 
charged  one  dollar  for  hay  and  pasture 
for  the  four-week  period  following.  The 
total  feed  bill  for  the  month  was 
$6.67.  We  did  not  see  this  calf,  but  we 
feel  sure  it  will  look  well  at  the  sale 
with  such  liberal  feeding. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  club  will 
get  a  prize  on  sale  day.  The  calves 
were  grouped  in  six  classes  when  they 
were  distributed  and  the  first  prize  in 
each  class  is  a  silver  trophy  cup.  The 
second  prize  is  a  watch,  and  all  others 
will  get  a  gold-handled  pen  knife.  These 
gifts  and  trophies,  which  are  all  appro- 
priately engraved,  have  been  furnished 
by  the  Kaw  Valley  Bailroad  Company. 
They  are  now  in  the  hands  of  H.  B. 
Browning,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  helped  distribute  the  calves. 
The  committee  has  in  addition  $25  from 
Mr.  Neale  to  be  used  as  prize  money. 
The  sale  will  be  held  on  Mr.  Browning's 
farm. 

We  feel  sure  these  calves  will  sell  at 
a  sufficient  advance  over  what  they  cost 
last  spring  to  return  a  good  profit.  We 
saw  heifers  that  would  cost  $250  to  $300 
if  purchased  from  the  herds  of  estab- 
lished breeders  of  Holstein  cattle.  Some 
of  the  heifers  will  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  farms  where  they  have  been 
given  such  good  care  the  past  summer, 
but  will  be  kept  and  bred  to  become 
foundation  animals  in  pure-bred  herds. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  placing  a  bid  on  their  heifers 
when  they  are  put  up  for  sale. 

This  sale  of  the  Linwood  Pure-Bred 
Dairy  Calf  Club  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  regular  annual  sales  of 
good  dairy  stock  in  Leavenworth  County. 
This  is  an  outcome  that  would  bring  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
given  so  generously  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  making  the  club  a  success. 
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Cooling  of  Gas  Engine 
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T  IS  necessary  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature within  the  cylinder  of 
internal  combustion  engines  which 
will  permit  proper  lubrication.  Un- 
less some  system  of  cooling  is  employed, 
the  engine  parts  would  reach  a  red  heat. 
Eed  hot  parts  cannot  be  lubricated,  for 
the  oil  would  be  destroyed  before  it 
could  perform  its  function.  Every  en- 
gine, therefore,  must  have  some  sort  of 
cooling  system.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  different  cooling  methods  is  from 
"Internal  Combustion  Enginess  and  Trac- 
tors." a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company: 

"Air  Cooling  System.  —  By  furnishing 
the  cylinder  and  head  with  fine  or  pro- 
jecting' ribs  of  iron,  we  are  able  to  cre- 
ate a  large  radiating  surface  to  carry 
away  the  heat. 

"If  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  reaches 
these  ribs,  by  fan  or  rotation  of  the  en- 
gine itself,  continuous  operation  of  this 
kind  of  engine  is  possible.  This  system 
of  cooling  is  used  on  small  engines  in- 
tended for  short  or  intermittent  work, 
on  flying  machines  and  often  on  cheap 
engines. 

"Hopper  Cooling  System.  —  In  this 
method  a  quantity  of  water  standing  in 
a  hopper  which  surrounds  the  cylinder 
is  depended  upon  to  carry  away  the  sur- 
plus heat  by  evaporation,  so  as  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  lubrication  within  the 
cylinder.  The  hopper  requires  replenish- 
ing at  intervals  depending  upon  its  size. 
Care  is  necessary  never  to  expose  any 
part  of  the  cylinder  wall  above  the 
water,  and  also  when  refilling  to  pour 
in  the  cool  water  slowly,  in  order  not 
to  strain  the  cylinder  by  rapid  chilling. 
An  outside  continuous  water  supply  fed 
to  the  hopper,  which  will  maintain  a 
constant  level,  is  preferable  where  avail- 
able. 

"The  hopper  cooling  system  is  very 
useful  in  climates  where  freezing  is 
likely  to  occur,  as  by  proper  shaping  of 
the  hopper  any  ice  which  may  form  can 
be  given  a  chance  to  expand  without 
injury  to  the  engine. 

"Thermo-Syphon  Cooling  System.  — 
This  method  is  extensively  used,  as  it 
enables  the  cylinder  temperature  to  rise 
rapidly  to  the  desired  or  boiling  point 
and  automatically  starts  the  water  cir- 
culating through  the  cooling  system. 

"The  basic  idea  of  this  system  is  thev 
fact  that  hot  water  weighs  less  per  gal- 
lon than  cold  water.  For  example,  water 
about  to  freeze  at  34  degrees  F.  weighs 
62.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Water  at 
212  degrees  F.,  or  just  ready  to  boil, 
weighs  59.8  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This 
difference  in  weight  causes  the  heavy 
cold  water  to  push  up  the  lighter  hot 
water.  The  regulation  of  the  desired 
temperature  is  obtained  by  the  height 
of  the  pipe  above  the  cylinder.  For  low 
cylinder  temperatures,  this  height  is 
low.  For  high  temperatures,  the  height 
is  greater.  The  height  of  the  pipe  above 
the  cylinder  should  never  be  more  than 
will  permit  water  to  flow  when  the 
jacket  reaches  boiling  temperature  other- 
wise steam  only  will  come  off.  In  any 
case,  the  water  from  the  tank  must 
keep  the  water  level  above  the  top  of 
the  cylinder. 

"The  chilling  effect  of  a  rapid  supply 
of  extra  water  is  not  as  immediate  with 
the  thermo-syphon  system  as  with  the 
hopper.    This  system  is  very  simple  and 

effective. 

"Controllable  Temperature  Cooling 
System. — Under  certain  circumstances  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  a  control  over 
the  temperature  surrounding  the  cylin- 
der. For  example,  an  engine  operating 
on  gasoline  will  work  well  at  cylinder 
temperatures  ranging  from  160  degrees 
to  180  degrees  F.,  while  kerosene  re- 
quires for  best  results  a  higher  range, 
say  from  200  degrees  to  212  degrees  F. 

"By  a  suitable  arrangement  f.he  water 
from*  the  pump  can  go  through  a  short 
path  by  the  opening  of  a  valve  or  around 
and  through  the  cylinder  to  the  tank. 
As  the  path  through  the  valve  is  shorter 
and  with  less  friction,  most  of  the  water 
will  circulate  this  way  unless  diverted 
by  partly  closing  the  valve. 

"By  regulating  this  valve  any  pro- 
portion of  the  flow  can  be  circulated 


through  this  short  line  or  around  the 
cylinders  with  a  corresponding  change 
of  temperature  in  the  cylinder  water 
jacket,  which  becomes  cooler  as  more  of 
the  water  goes  around  the  cylinder. 

"Impulse  System  of  Cooling.  —  With 
the  increasing  use  of  the  lower  grades 
of  fuels,  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
high  jacket  temperature  became  more 
necessary.  The  impulse  system  of  cool- 
ing which  achieves  this  result  is  the 
most  satisfactory  system  of  any  for 
kerosene  engines. 

''By  this  device  the  pump  keeps  up  a 
constant  circulation  from  and  into  the 
tank.  A  large  part  takes  the  short  cir- 
cuit. The  long  circuit  through  the  cyl- 
inders is  fed  by  a  small  pipe.  This 
small  pipe  is  under  the  pump  pressure, 
as  is  the  large  pipe,  but  the  resistance 
through  the  cylinder  and  the  loop  at  the 
top  adds  enough  friction  to  the  line  so 
that  no  water  flows  in  this  direction 
until  the  cylinder  heats  up  the  water  to 
a  boiling  temperature.  When  the  water 
tries  to  rise  above  this  temperature, 
steam  is  formed,  which  ejects  on  im- 
pulses a  quantity  of  water  over  the 
loop  and  permits  the  entry  of  a  supply 
through  the  small  pipe.  If  the  engine 
works  under  a  light  load,  a  few  impulses 
are  made;  if  it  works  under  a  heavy 
load,  many  are  made,  hence  we  have  an 
automatic  constant  regulation  of  the 
temperature  to  or  about  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  This  uniformity  works  a  high 
efficiency  in  fuel  consumption. 

"Pump,  Fan  and  Radiator  System. — 
This  system  carries  the  water  from  the 
radiator  through  the  pump  and  into  the 
engine  and  back  of  the  radiator  for 
cooling. 

"Combined  Pump,  Fan,  Radiator  and 
Thermo-syphon.  —  The  thermo-syphon 
system  is  used  entirely  for  the  cooling 
of  the  cylinder,  maintaining  a  constant 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  wall.  The 
pump,  fan  and  radiator  is  an  independ- 
ent system.  The  pump  draws  the  water 
from  the  tank  into  the  radiator,  where 
it  is  cooled  by  the  fan,  and  returns  it 
through  the  tank  where  it  is  subject  to 
the  thermo-syphon  action  for  cooling  the 
engine. 

"Selecting  the  Water  Supply. — In  all 

water  cooling  systems  us'e  clean  rain  or_ 
soft  water,  because  hard  waters  deposit 
lime  and  similar  sediments  which  incrust 
metal  surfaces  and  prevent  the  heat 
from  coming  through  to  the  water. 
When  dirty  water  must  be  used,  strain 
it.  Hard  waters  are  those  which  usually 
come  from  some  depth  and  have  ab- 
sorbed certain  mineral  products,  just  as 
sugar  is  taken  up  by  water.  These  sub- 
stances are  usually  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  are  set  free  when  the  water  is 
heated. 

"Boiler  compounds  satisfactorily  used 
with  local  waters  may  be  used  to  re- 
move the  scale.  Better,  however,  by 
far,  prevent  its  formation  by  arranging 
for  a  supply  of  soft  water. 

"Oil  Cooling. — Fluids  other  than  water 
are  seldom  used  in  the  cooling  system, 
but  oil  has  been  used  to  some  extent. 
If  a  light  oil  be  used,  such  as  kerosene 
or  distillate,  there  is  danger  of  fire;  if 
heavy  oils  are  used,  such  as  fuel  oil, 
they  tend  to  congeal  or  solidify  at  low 
temperatures.  In  warm  weather  there 
is  the  disadvantage  that  oil  can  carry 
away  only  45  per  cent  as  much  heat 
as  water,  so  the  cooling  system  must 
circulate  the  oil  more  than  twice  as  fast 
around  the  cylinder  to  carry  away  the 
same  amount  of  heat  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  cooling  surface  must  be  cor- 
respondingly larger  to  give  up  the  heat 
to  the  air. 

"As  weight  is  an  important  factor, 
and  easy,  quick  starting  desirable,  the 
disadvantages  of  oil  cooling  are  consid- 
ered greater  than  its  advantages  for 
tractors  and  even  for  stationary  work." 


Tractor  Production  in  the  U.  S. 

An  investigation  of  the  tractor  situa- 
tion in  this  country  recently  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Office  of  Farm  Equipment 
Control,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  desired  to  obtain 
accurate  information  regarding  the 
status  of  the  farm  tractor  industry  in 
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order  to  determine  what  action  would 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  an  adequate 
and  equitable  distribution  of  tractors 
throughout  the  country.  The  investiga- 
tion was  made  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  May  14,  1018,  re- 
lating to  the  farm  equipment  industry, 
which  was  issued  under  authority  of  the 
Food  Control  Act  of  August  10,  1917.  In 
connection  with  this  investigation  a  re- 
port was  received  from  every"  tractor 
manufacturer  in  this  country  concern- 
ing the  number  of  tractors  manufactured 
and  their  distribution  between  January 
1,  1916,  and  July  1,  1918. 

A  summary  of  these  reports  is  given 
below : 

Number  of  Tractors  Manufactured 

1916   29,670 

1917   62,742 

January  1  to  June  30,  1918   58,543 

Total  for  1916,  1917,  and  first 

half  of  1918   150,955 

Number  of  Tractors  Sold 

To  users — 

1916  •  27,819 

1917   49,504 

To  exporters — • 

1917   14,854 

19^8,  first  six  months   15,610 

Number  of  tractors  on  hand,  in 
transit,  or  in  hands  of  dealers 
at  time  of  report  ( August, 
1918)   11,388 
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"When  the  boys  come  home"  the  trac- 
tor is  going  to  have  a  good  many  thou- 
sand more  competent  chaperons  in  the 
field  than  it  has  now.  Battalions  of 
them  are  being  taught  how  to  take  the 
tractor  completely  apart,  put  it  to- 
gether again  and  make  it  perform  every 
function  that  a  tractor  is  sold  to  per- 
form. Great  days  are  not  only  here 
now ;  they  are  also  ahead. 


Housing  a  Tractor 

Why  is  it  that  a  man  no  sooner  spends 
a  thousand  dollars  for  an  automobile 
than  he  spends  an  additional  five  hun- 
dred or  more  for  a  garage  to  protect  it. 
And  then  the  same  man  will  spend  an- 
other thousand  dollars  or  more  for  a 
tractor  and  alldw  it  to  repose  in  the 
feed-lot  fence  corner  exposed  to  all  the 
elements  of  the  weather. 

Just  because  a  tractor  has  no  uphol- 
stered tonneau  or  a  piano-finished  body  j 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pro-  i 
tected  from  rain,  snow,  dust  or  dirt. 
It  has.  however,  like  the  automobile,  a 
carefully  adjusted  motor,  carbureter, 
magneto  and  many  other  parts,  any  of 
which  can  be  quickly  or  easily  ruined  by 
rust  or  neglect. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  farm  machinery 
are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  each  year 
because  of  neglect  to  house  it  properly. 
And  nothing  will  keep  the  tractor  in 
better  condition  than  proper  handling 
and  a  good  garage.  Tell  your  customers 
to  house  their  tractors  in  the  same  kind 
of  a  shed  they  would  put  a  first  class 
automobile.  A  roomy  well  lighted  gar- 
age with  cement  floor  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  the  upkeep  of  their  tractor. 


Rules  for  Machinery  Care 

1.  Learn  every  adjustment  and  its 
purpose.  v 

2.  Oil  all  bearings,  gears,  shafts,  etc., 
wlure  there  is  friction. 

3.  Keep  all  bolts  and  nuts  tight  and 
snug. 

4.  Keep  all  machinery  housed  and  give 
each  implement  a  coat  of  paint  at  least 
every  two  years. 

5.  Grease  all  landsides,  moldboards, 
shares,  cultivator  shovels,  and  disks, 
when  they  are  to  be  left  out  of  use  for 
more  than  a  day  or  so. 


Four  Stirring  Novels 

The  four  novels  which  appear  serially 
in  The  AVeekly  Kansas  City  Star  every 
year  if  bought  in  book  form  would  cost 
$5.40.  You  may  enjoy  these  novels  and 
the  other  excellent  features  of  the  Week- 
ly Star  by  sending  fifty  cents  to  Dept. 
33,  The  Weekly  Star,  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
for  a  full  year's  subscription.  The  pub- 
lishers announce  that  this  offer  applies 
only  to  Kansas.  Missouri.  Iowa,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas  and  Nebraska. — Adv. 


Most  Brilliant 

Farm  Light  In  The  World 

DON'T  bother  with  the  old 
Btyle  oil  lantern  any  longer. 
Here's  the  most  brilliant  farm 
light  ever  invented — the  safest 
lantern  ever  made.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas  from  common 
gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady 
white  light  of  300  candle  power.  The 

Quick-Lite 

Lights  With  Common  batches 

Most  brilliant  light  made.  Brighter  than 
electricity.  More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns. 
Cheapest— costs  less  than  Ys  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Most  convenient— no  wic  ks  to  trim, 
no  globe  to  wash  or  break,  no  dirt,  grcase 
or  odor.  Can't  spill— no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  S  Years — will  last 
a  life-time.  Thousands  in  use  on  farms  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere-  If  your**  oan't 
supply,  write  nearest  office  for  Catalog  No.  22 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
Wichita,  St.  Paul,  Toledo,  Delias,  Chicago. 


SWEESVEV 
MILLION  DOLLff.fi 
MITO  SCHOOL 


EARN  $100  to  $30o) 
PER  MONTH 

Skilled  aato  and  tractor  me- 
chanics are  needed  everywhere;  ao 
ambulance,  auto  and  truck  drivers;  in  Army 
service  in  the  Aviation  Department  as  filers  and  me- 
chanics; on  our  farms  running  tractors — thousands  of 
positions  open  and  waiting.  This  is  a  mechanical  age 
—be  one.  Write  today  for 

Big  Free  Catalog  %2&?§g&L£?iSi 

est  in  the  world.   You  learn  everything:  there  is  to  know 
about  driving:  and  repairing  every  kind  of  machine  by  actual 
experience.    You  do  all  this  work  yourself  under  best  in- 
struction.  You  are  practical  and  qualified  to  rill  any  high 
salaried  position.    Thousands  of  my  graduates  now 
making  big  money.    Write  now  for  catalog— a  pos- 
tal card  will  bring  it.   E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 
SWEENEY  AUTO  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
'571  Union  Station  Piaxa 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Double  Feedinq 

Value  of  Alfalfa 


Alfalfa  stalks  contain  as  much  nourishment  as 
foliage.  Double  feeding  value  of  any  roughage 
by  reducing  it  to  satisfactory  fineness  with  a 


is  I 

Se  I 


What  Would  He  Say? 

What  would  a  man  say  to  his  wife  if 
she  were'  to  leave  her  fifty-dollar  sew- 
ing machine  out  over  night  in  the  yard 
in  a  rainstorm?  Well,  he  would  do  a- 
plenty  if  she  persisted  in  leaving  it  out 
in  the  weather.  And  yet  the  same  lord 
of  creation  has  left  his  farm  machinery 
standing  in  the  fence  corner. — Oklahoma  j 
Farmer- Stockman. 


STOVER 

Alfalfa  €em mints  for t 

R  educes  to  uniformly  fine  particles 
— not  powder — easily  masticated 
end  digested.   Made  in  two  sizes, 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 
STOVER  MFC.  &  ENGINE  CO, 
1512  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  ill. 
Also  Stover  Good  Engines,  Pomp  Jocks,  Saaso* 
Windmills.Ensilige  Cotters,  since  1862.  Send  for  Cot. 


A  Little  Ad 

But  A  Bi£  Bargain 


We  are  saving  on  space  and  giving  it  to 
you  in  the  Roods.    Don't  buy  a  cream 
separator  until  you  get  Galloway's 
proposition  on  new  1919  models.  We 
make  our  own  Separators  in  our  own 
factories  and  sell  tbem  direct  to  you 
■■.  !*h  only  one  small  profit.   Ask  any 
Galloway  user  about  the  close  skim- 
ming and  easy  cleaning.  Four  Good 
Sizes  at  Four  Low  Pricea 
WRITE  TODAY  For  Low  Pr.ce 

Close  shipping  points  save  freight. 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Box   213  WATERLOO,  I OWi" 


99  Sweep  Feed  I     O  O  —  Galvanized 
Grinder        I  9LQS 


IStee!  Wind  Hill. 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
stylet.  It  will  i 
pay  yon  to  in-  I 
vestigate.  Write  ] 
for  catalog  and  J 
price  list. 

CURR1E  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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DESTROY  CHINCH  BUGS  THIS  FALL 

Last  spring  there  were  so  few  chinch 
bugs  in  the  wheat  that  we  scarcely  no- 
ticed them  when  they  made  their  usual 
migration  to  the  corn,  kafir  and  cane 
at  harvest  time.  There  were  enough  for 
seed,  however,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  state  a  good  many  bugs  were  ob- 
served at  corn-cutting  time.  If  no  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  control  their  in- 
crease, they  can  very  quicklv,  perhaps 
even  by  next  year,  become  numerous 
enough  to  do  serious  damage.  The  in- 
creased wheat  planting  in  sections  of 
the  state  where  wheat  has  not  been  so 
generally  grown  will  favor  the  increase 
of  the  bugs.  Wheat  gives  the  mature 
bugs  plenty  of  food  when  they  come 
out  of  winter  quarters  and  under  these 
favorable  conditions  every  female  will 
lay  as  many  as  five  hundred  eggs  next 
spring.  Half  of  the  bugs  hatched  from 
these  eggs  will  be  females.  A  little  fig- 
uring will  show  that  the  offspring  of  a 
single  female  chinch  bug  getting  through 
the  winter  safely,  including  the  second 
generation,  will  be  125,000,  and  that 
many  bugs  can  do  a  lot  of  damage. 

The  time  to  act  is  now-  The  bugs 
make  their  winter  quarters  in  clumps 
of  grass  which  are  near  last  season's 
corn,  kafir  or  cane.  If  bugs  are  found 
in  these  clumps  of  grass,  burn  them  this 
fall  when  the  grass  is  dry  so  it  will 
burn  down  to  the  crown.  Bftrn  with  a 
back  fire,  or  against  the  wind,  so  as  to 
burn  these  winter  homes  of  the  bugs 
close  to  the  ground. 

Here  is  what  E.  G.  Kelly,  extension 
entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, says  about  the  chinch  bug  situa- 
tion : 

"Investigations  done  by  the  college 
during  the  last  serious  outbreak  gave 
evidence  that  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  bugs  will  be  found,  in  fall,  in  the 
clump-forming  grasses  growing  along 
roadsides,  in  waste  lands  in  pastures, 
and  along  ravines.  This  grass  will  burn 
readily  in  November  and  December  of 
ordinary  years.  Did  you  every  try  it? 
Well,  burn  out  the  grass  along  the 
roads,  clean  up  the  ravines,  and  see  how 
many  of  your  neighbors  will  brag  on 
the  clean  appearance  of  your  farm.  Care- 
ful burning  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
is  always  the  most  effective,  for  if  the 
grass  is  burned  off  and  a  few  bugs  are 
missed  they  will  die  during  the  winter. 
If  you  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
chinch  bugs  in  your  grass,  just  you  go 
out.  pull  a  bunch  apart  and  look.  If 
you  find  them,  make  ready  for  a  big 
round-up — invite  your  neighbors  to  the 
feast  and  watch  the  fire. 

"The  great  advantage  of  burning  the 
bugs  in  the  winter  is  that  you  protect 
both  your  wheat  and  your  corn,  and 
when  the  community  co-operates  in  this 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  pest  they 
have  little  or  no  trouble  the  following 
year." 

jHH  J^n  ^=15 

THE  FARMER  IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Now  that  we  are  to  begin  building  a 
new  world  on  the  ruins  left  by  the  great 
war  which  has  involved  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world,  farmers  should  be 
awake  to  the  issues  before  us  and  claim 
their  rightful  place  in  the  affairs  of  the 
.reconstruction  period.  Already  the  great 
business  interests  of  all  kinds  are  reach- 
ing out  and  preparing  for  the  profits 
they  expect  to  harvest  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Agriculture  must  develop  with 
other  lines  of  business  if  we  are  to  build 
permanently.  As  an  industry  it  must 
be  as  remunerative  and  as  satisfying  to 
those  engaged  in  it  as  are  other  occupa- 
tions. Farmers  must  meet  the  vast  or- 
ganizations being  created  for  trade  de- 
velopment with  a  united  voice  and  be 
prepared  to  present  their  claims  in  a 
way  that  will  command  attention. 

Charles  A.  Lyrhan,  secretary  of  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
in  a  statement  issued  October  28  points 
out  that  packers,  millers,  manufacturers, 
processors,  dealers  and  vendors  of  foods 
and  feeds  have  been  called  to  Washing- 
ton frequently  to  determine  policies  af- 
fecting the  financial  condition  of  every 


Our  National  Thanksgiving 

THAT  our  National  Thanksgiving  clay  should  closely  follow  the  great 
victory  is  most  appropriate.  There  will  be  no  need  this  year  to 
search  for  and  remind  ourselves  of  reasons  for  thankfulness.  The 
one  thing  for  which  we  are  all  overwhelmingly  grateful  is  the  glorious  fact 
that  righteousness  has  triumphed  and  the  world  is  once  more  to  have 
peace.  The  great  peril  that  threatened  civilization  has  been  averted- 
Right  has  proved  itself  stronger  than  might.  And  underneath  and  through 
it  all  is  the  personal  rejoicing  that  our  boys  are  safe  and  will  soon  be 
home  again  with  their  task  accomplished. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  war  which  is  just  ended  was 
a  struggle  for  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  race.  In  an  hour  when  the  present 
looked  dark  and  the  future  seemed  uncertain,  the  nation  at  the  request 
of  President  Wilson  observed  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  victory.  The 
custom  of  spending  a  few  minutes  at  the  noon  hour  in  prayer  has  also 
become  quite  general.  The  thought  in  this  has  not  been  the  old-time 
belief  in  a  tribal  god  wTho  would  always  go  with  US  to  battle  and  help 
to  overcome  our  adversaries,  but  a  confidence  that  the  ideals  for  which 
we  were  fighting — justice,  truth,  and  righteousness — are  eternal  realities 
which  cannot  be  permanently  defeated,  and  a  conviction  that  the  "race 
must  not  go  backward,  but  must  always  advance.  It  is  fitting  that  our 
thanksgiving  shall  be  as  general  and  as  heartfelt  as  our  petitions. 

Thanksgiving  day  has  endeared  itself  to  multitudes  especially  as  a 
family  gathering  and  harvest  festival,  but  in  many  instances  it  has  been 
diverted  from  its  real  object  and  the  religious  observance  has  fallen  into 
disregard.  There  is  every  reason  at  this  particular  time  why  the  clay 
should  be  kept  sacred  to  its  original  purpose  and  observed  not  as  a 
holiday  and  time  of  feasting  only,  but  as  an  occasion  for  deep,  sincere, 
nation-wide  THANKSGIVING. 


farmer  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  The  past 
year  has  called  for  the  patriot  and  found 
him  fighting  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the 
air  and  unquestionably  on  the  war 
boards.  The  national  danger  has  stirred 
men's  nobler  impulses.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  representatives  of  business 
who  have  sat  on  the  war  boards  have 
sought  to  protect  the  public  interests  as 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Few  if  any  farmers  have  been  asked 
to  become  members  of  these  boards. 
There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  Food 
Administration  who  own  fine  farms- 
But  ownership  of  land  does  not  make  a 
city  man  a  farmer.  His  business  con- 
nections and  instincts  throw  him  into 
sympathetic  association  with  the  urban 
trend  of  thought  whenever  it  conflicts 
with  that  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer's 
part  in  determining  policies  has  been 
largely  negative.  A  small  handful  of 
wealthy  and  influential  farmers  have 
been  called  into  consultation  at  Wash- 
ington from  time  to  time.  Several  lead- 
ers of  farm  organizations,  among  them 
members  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  are  consulted  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  job  of  the  National 
Food  Administration  "has  been  to  'get 
sufficient  food  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
non-producers  of  food  at  home  and 
abroad.  Farmers  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  what  is  fair  and  rightfully 
theirs.  They  are  still  asking  that  they 
be  assured  the  cost  of  production  for 
wheat,  _live  stock,  milk,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Whatever  concessions  have  been 
made  to  the  farmers  have  been  made 
slowly,  reluctantly,  of  necessity,  and 
from  fear  that  the  food  program  would 
fall  clown. 

Military  necessity  alone  justified  such 
a  policy,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which 
captains  of  industry  have  directly  or 
indirectly  had  a  hand.  Working  patri- 
otically for  a  dollar  a  year  on  the  gov- 
ernment boards,  some  of  these  people 
have  secured  an  insight  into  trade  con- 
ditions and  human  psychology  which  at 
the  close  of  the  war  may  be  capitalized 
for  countless  millions  by  the  interests 
these  men  represent. 


The  farmers  of  America  should  know 
and  consider  these  facts  and  be  ready  to 
protect  themselves.  Nobody  else  will  do 
it  for  them  half  so  well.  There  is  talk 
of  continuing  these  boards  after  the  war. 
Then  patriotism  will  not  be  so  strong  a 
motive  in  men's  hearts.  Farmers  are  not 
wholly  unselfish.  They  are  but  human. 
But  the  structure  of  their  plan  for  co- 
operative business  is  sound  and  demo- 
cratic. It  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
"self-help  through  mutual  help."  It  is 
a  more  altruistic  conception  than  that 
of  the  modern  business  world  and  as 
one  of  the  builders  of  true  democracy  its 
voice  should  be  heard  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion. 

te  te 

BARLEY  AND  BREWING 

With  the  closing  of  the  breweries  of 
the  United  States  December  1,  large 
quantities  of  grain  will  be  released  for 
feed.  The  country  will  easily  absorb 
the  entire  barley  crop  ordinarily  devoted 
to  brewing  purposes,  and  this  will  mean 
increased  amounts  of  milk,  meats,  flour, 
poultry  products  and  other  important 
foods  instead  of_.a  product  which  steals 
men's  brains  and  makes  them  less  effi- 
cient wherever  they  may  be  employed. 

The  booze  interests  made  a  bitter 
fight  to  prevent  this  order  being  given. 
In  the  face  of  all  the  figures  and  argu- 
ments, these  interests  had  the  nerve  to 
insist  that  the  saving  would  be  incon- 
sequential. Mr.  Hoover  himself  stated 
at  one  time  last  summer  that  if  we 
stopped  the  manufacture  of  beer  and 
wine  we  would  face  an  orgy  of  drunken- 
ness on  whisky  from  reserve  stores  and 
that  "the  loss  in  food  is  entirely  sec- 
ondary to  the  moral  and  physical  dan- 
ger." According  to  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
figures  given  at  that  time,  four  and  a 
half  million  bushels  of  grain  a  month 
were  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  and  only  30  per  cent  of  this  could 
be  recovered  as  cattle  feed,  leaving  a  net 
loss  of  3,150,000  bushels  a  month-  Food 
demands  became  so  insistent,  and  par- 
ticularly for  live  stock  feeds,  that  the 
order  was  finally  given,  and  unless  the 
signing  of  the  peace  armistice  is  used 
as  an  excuse  for  rescinding  it,  all  brew- 
ing of  beer  and  other  grain  drinks  will 
cease  December  1.  The  purchase  of 
grain  for  brewing  purposes  ceased  fol- 


lowing the  issue  of  the  order,  or  about 
October  1.  Breweries  have  since  been 
running  on  the  grain  which  had  already 
been  started  in  the  process. 

This  order  was  given  because  of  the 
great  shortage  of  grain  for  live  stock 
feeding,  and  Kansas  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy 
barley  for  feeding  purposes.  Only  last 
week  we  were  on  the  farm  of  H.  B. 
Browning,  Leavenworth  County,  and 
saw  a  carload  of  good  northern  barley 
on  the  siding  of  the  Kaw  Valley  electric 
road  which  had  cost  Mr.  Browning  $1.01 
a  bushel  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City.  There  are 
over  two  thousand  sheep  on  this  farm 
and  barley  will  be  used  in  fitting  the 
bunch  for  market.  Sheep  will  do  well 
on  this  grain  and  at  the  price  it  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  corn.  Barley  is 
being  shipped  into  various  sections  and 
used  for  hog  feeding  in  the  place  of 
corn. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  local 
paper  published  in  Johnson  County  a 
statement  credited  to  an  oflicial  of  the 
Food  Administration  of  Kansas  to  the 
effect  that  closing  the  breweries  was  a 
factor  in  the  feed  shortage.  Under  the 
head,  "Why  Feed  is  Scarce,"  this  official 
is  quoted  at  some  length.  He  refers  to 
the  low  price  of  mill  feeds,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  unusual  demand,  as  one 
factor  in  the  feed  shortage;  second,  the 
fact  that  whole  wheat  is  being  shipped 
to  Europe  to  hasten  loading"  of  ships  and 
save  labor,  and  "in  the  third  place,  brew- 
eries and  near-beer  manufacturers  have 
been  forbidden  to  malt  grain.  The  out- 
put of  their  factories  has  stopped.  For- 
merly they  used  to  sell  the  by-products 
of  their  breweries  to  the  dairies-  This 
supply  is  being  curtailed.  The  dairies 
must  now  buy  bran  and  shorts." 

We  wonder  who  this  official  is  who 
knows  so  little  of  feed  conditions  and 
the  relationship  of  the  breweries  to  our 
feed  supply.  All  over  Kansas  barley  is 
being  shipped  in.  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  never  visited  a  dairy  in 
Kansas  where  brewers'  malted  grains 
were  being  fed.  By  the  brewers'  own 
figures  only  30  per  cent  of  the  grain 
they  use  can  be  recovered  as  stock  feed 
in  the  by-products.  Kansas  feeders  and 
Kansas  people  generally  are  rejoicing 
that  100  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  now 
available  for  feeding  purposes.  It  is 
hard  to  refrain  from  charging  the  booze 
interests  of  this  country  with  disloyalty 
to  the  cause  for  which  we  have  so  will- 
ingly sacrificed.  These  interests  have 
been  allies  of  the  Hun,  and  should  be 
branded  as  such.  Never  again  should 
the  booze  interests  of  this  country  be 
permitted  to  attain  a  position  of  power 
and  influence. 

VETERAN  BANKER  DIES 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  thdt  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  Peter  Shiras,  the  vet- 
eran banker  of  Ottawa,  which  occurred 
November  5.  His  banking  career  cov- 
ered forty  consecutive  years,  anci  he 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  bankers  in  the  state. 
Although  a  banker,  Mr.  Shiras  never  for- 
got that  agriculture  is  the  basic  indus- 
try of  this  state  and  nation,  and  was 
always  found  backing  every  movement 
having  for  its  purpose  the  betterment  ^f 
agricultural  conditions.  One  of  his  lob- 
bies was  to  offer  cash  prizes  for  agri- 
cultural accomplishments,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  work  of  boys.  He  had  a 
standing  offer  for  a  number  of  years  at 
least  of  a  large  cash  prize  for  the  Frank- 
lin County  boy  growing  100  bushels  of 
corn  on  a  measured  acre. 
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We  carried  the  1918  objectives — wheat, 
meat,  fat  and  sugar — and  now  we  are 
settling  down  to  a  steady  push  all  along 
the  line. 


We  cannot  administer  the  food  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  the  present  food 
shortage.  We  must  prepare  for  long 
continuance  of  this  shortage. 
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CONTROL  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 


Great  Increase  in  Amount  of  Anti-Cholera  Serum  Being  Used 


jORE  anti-hog  cholera  serum  was 
manufactured  last  year  than  in 
any  previous  year,  despite  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  hog 
cholera,  according  to  statistics  gathered 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  increased  demand  for 
anti-hog  cholera  serum  is  ascribed  to 
the  greater  value  of  hogs,  with  the  con- 
sequent greater  loss  when  one  dies,  and 
to  the  fact  that  hog  raisers  are  becom- 
ing more  appreciative  of  the  val  ie  of 
using  serum  manufactured  under  fed- 
eral supervision. 

Hog  raisers  are  warned  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  medicines  or  pro- 
prietary preparations  other  than  serums, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  nothing 
except  serum,  properly  prepared  and  ad- 
ministered, is  effective.  Medicines  other 
than  serums  are  worse  than  useless,  be- 
cause they  not  only  fail  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent disease,  but  allow  the  loss  of  the 
animals  they  are  advertised  to  save, 
thus  taking  money  from  the  farmer  and 
meat  from  the  nation's  suply. 

Antitoxins,  serums,  and  other  biolog- 
ical products  for  the  treatment  of  do- 
mestic animals  most  be  prepared  in  es- 
tablishments operated  under  licenses  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  they  may  be  marketed  legally  in 
interstate  trade.  Products  of  licensed 
establishments  are  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  veterinarians  and 
their  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  Department.  Sixty- 
eight  veterinarians,  in  addition  to  forty- 
one  inspectors  and  clerks,  are  now  en- 
gaged in  this  work  and  are  located  in 
eleven  states. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  all 
animals  used  in  the  preparation  or  test- 
ing of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  and  hog 
cholera  virus,  both  of  which  are  used  in 
the  treatment  of  hogs  in  the  prevention 
of  hog  cholera,  be  procured  direct  from 
farms  and  not  transported  through 
stock  yards  or  similar  places  where  they 
might  be  exposed  to  contagious  diseases. 
As  an  additional  safeguard  all  animals 
must  not  only  be  inspected  by  biireau 
veterinarians  at  the  time  they  are  pre- 
sented for  admission  to  licensed  estab- 
lishments, but  each  animal  is  carefully 
inspected  at  the  time  of  inoculation  as 
well  as  immediately  before  bleeding  for 
the  production  of  either  virus  or  serum. 

Veterinary  biological  products,  after 
being  properly  prepared,  are  tested  by 
laboratory  methods  and  upon  animals  to 
determine  whether  they  .are  free  from 
contaminating  organisms  and  will  ac- 
complish the  object  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Federal  inspectors,  as  well  as  em- 
ployes of  establishments,  are  required  to 
keep  satisfactory  records  relative  to  the 
inspection  and  manufacture  of  all  prod- 
ucts. In  the  year  1917,  250^041,290 
cubic  centimeters  of  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  were  collected  in  licensed  estab- 
lishments. Of  this  amount  1,867,106 
cubic  centimeters  were  destroyed  as  un- 
fit for  use. 

The  practice  of  buying  hogs  from  pub- 
lic stock  yards  for  feeding  and  stock- 
ing purposes,  a  custom  which  has  been 
intensified  in  this  war  emergency,  has 
to  a  large  degree  complicated  the  work 
of  controlling  hog  cholera.  In  many 
cases,  owing  to  improper  equipment  for 
the  treatment  and  disinfection  of  hogs, 
new  centers  of  infection  have  been  in- 
troduced in  communities  previously  free 
from  the  disease,  and  the  movement  of 
hogs  from  public  stock  yards  having  no 
supervision  by  state  or  federal  author- 
ities and  where  treatment  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cholera  is  not  compulsory,  is 
a  serious  handicap  in  the  fight  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  infection.  A  menace 
still  exists  when  hogs  are  bought  at 
local  stock  yards  where  hog  cholera  in- 
fection is  present  the  year  round  and 
where  a  system  of  disinfection  and  im- 
munization is  either  unknown  or  disre- 
garded. 

Some  losses  have  resulted  from  ship- 
ments of  stocker  hogs  even  when  orig- 
inating at  public  stock  yards  having 
government  inspection,  particularly  in 
the  early  beginning  of  extensive  move- 
ments of  these  animals  for  feeding  pur- 
poses Several  factors  were  responsible, 
such  as  improper  equipment  for  im- 
munization and  disinfection,  insufficient 
doses  of  serum  for  hogs  exposed  to  in- 


fection, the  application  of  treatment 
promiscously  by  anyone  chosen  by  the 
buyer  of  the  hogs,  and  the  use  of  the 
serum -alone  treatment,  which  produces 
an  immunity  of  very  short  duration. 
These  are  proofs  positive  that  "haste 
makes  waste,"  but  these  objectionable 
features  are  being  overcome.  Where 
proper  equipment  is  being  installed,  dos- 
age of  serum  increased  and  the  treat- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  competent 
veterinarians,  losses  occurring  in  ship- 
ments of  this  character  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  witn 
the  various  agencies  in  each  state,  such 
as  county  agents  and  farm  bureaus,  in- 
terested in  the  increased  production  of 
meat  animals,  a  system  of  exchange 
could  be  established  to  bring  together 
farmers  with  a  surplus  of  hogs  and  no 
feed  and  those  having  more  feed  than 
hogs,  with  a  view  of  having  the  transfer 
of  these  animals  effected  locally  and 
avoid  the  long  and  dangerous  journey 
to  a  public  stock  market  and  back  to 
farms  oftentimes  in  the  same  commu- 
unity.  In  fact,  such  exchanges  or  clear- 
ing houses  have  proved  of  great  benefit 
in  getting  buyer  and  seller  in  closer 
touch  without  the  medium  of  a  public 
stock  yard,  thereby  avoiding  commis- 
sions, heavy  freight  charges,  danger  of 
infection  and  consequent  losses. 

The  danger  of  shipping  sick  hogs  to 
market  is,  of  course,  obvious.  Farmers 
and  others  who  knowingly  endanger 
their   neighbors'   property  through  the 


marketing  of  diseased  stock  instead  of 
properly  disposing  of  such  animals  on 
the  farm  and  disinfecting  the  premises 
are  guilty  of  wrong-doing  and  should  be 
restrained  or  punished  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Such  men  retard  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  state  and  federal 
agencies  to  eradicate  cholera  and  to 
make  the  swine  industry  a  profitable 
investment. 

Conservation  is  necessarily  the  basis 
r  I  ncreased  production,  and  until  farm- 
er are  fully  advised  not  to  patronize 
iniected  localities,  to  shun  stock  yards 
having  no  federal  or  state  supervision 
when  purchasing  stockers  or  feeders, 
and  to  immunize  against  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock,  par- 
ticularly hog  cholera,  efforts  at  stimu- 
lating increased  production  of  meat  will 
be  seriously  hampered.  To  buy  hogs 
from  infected  districts,  whether  stock 
yards,  feeding  lots  or  farm,  without  the 
proper  precaution  of  immunization  and 
disinfection,  not  only  halts  production, 
but  establishes  a  likely  chance  of  intro- 
ducing hog  cholera  on  clean  farms  and 
destroying  the  susceptible  animals  al- 
ready on  the  premises. 


Kafir  grains  are  increasing  in  produc- 
tion in  this  country  with  astonishing 
speed.  The  crop  of  53.858,000  bushels 
in  1916  increased  to  75,866,000  bushels 
in  1917  and  the  prospect  for  1918,  based 
on  the  conditions  of  July  1,  is  a  crop  of 
110,005,000  bushels,  or  more  than  twice 
the  crop  of  two  years  ago. 


Tractors  in  Kansas 


JURING  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1918,  Kansas  farmers  bought  910 
tractors,  there  now  being  5,414 
tractors  owned  in  the  state.  These 
figures  are  obtained  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  through  the  county  as- 
sessors. Twenty  per  cent  more  tractors 
were  purchased  during  this  year  than 
in  the  year  previous  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  total  number 
shown  by  the  board's  first  tractor  cen- 
sus of  1915. 

Just  as  the  tank  has  revolutionized 
methods  of  warfare,  so  too  are  "tanks" 
—  tractors  —  changing  the  methods  of 
farming  in  Kansas  wherever  they  are 
used,  and  this  new  development  is 
doubtless  in  its  infancy. 

Of  course  the  so-called  "wheat  belt" 
has  been  the  most  popular  home  of  trac- 
tors in  Kansas,  and  more  are  found  in 


that  section  than  elsewhere.  Reno 
County,  where  wheat  fields  extend  from 
border  to  border,  had  this  year  198 
tractors  compared  with  138  in  1917. 
McPherson  is  second  with  182,  followed 
by  Pawnee  with  179,  Sumner  162,  and 
Harvey  with  142.  All  counties  having 
more  than  one  hundred  tractors  ^vith  the 
exception  of  one — Ford  County — are  lo- 
cated in  the  central  third  of  the  state, 
commonly  known  as  "the  great  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas." 

Tractors  in  Kansas  have  been  made 
to  do  their  part  in  full  measure  in  win- 
ning the  war,  and  they  have  been  driven 
hard  without  mercy.  Their  increased 
numbers  and  efficient  use  not  only  con- 
tributed to  increased  crop  areas  but  to 
an  important  degree  made  good  the 
serious  shortage  of  farm  labor  resulting 
from  the  war's  inroads  on  the  state's 


Number  of  Tractors  m  EscK  Kansas  Cowmty 


Allea    32 

Anderson   41 

Atchison    31 

Barber   60 

Barton  137 

Bourbon    12 

Brown   35 

Butler    44 

Chase    13 

Chautauqua    14 

Cherokee   51 

Cheyenne   52 

Clark   33 

Clay   43 

Cloud    62 

Coffey   50 

Commanche   51 

Cowley    70 

Crawford    38 

Decatur   28 

Dickinson   135 

Doniphan    20 

Douglas   54 

Edwards    59 

Elk    22 

Ellis  103 

Ellsworth    43 

Finney    21 

Ford   125 

Franklin    31 

Geary   27 

Gove    36 

Graham   19 

Grant    3 

Gray   60 


Greeley    10 

Greenwood    26 

Hamilton   15 

Harper    62 

Harvey   142 

Haskell    17 

Hodgeman    39 

Jackson   40 

Jefferson    38 

Jewell    28 

Johnson    55 

Kearney    4 

Kingman   75 

Kiowa    63 

Labette    64 

Lane   20 

Leavenworth    14 

Lincoln    53 

Linn   15 

Logan    17 

Lyon    46 

Marion  110 

Marshall    39 

McPherson   182 

Meade    66. 

Miami    41 

Mitchell    46 

Montgomery    61 

Morris    34 

Morton    21 

Nemaha    30 

Neosho   38 

Ness   58 

Norton    17 

Osage    47 


Osborne   84 

Ottawa    57 

Pawnee   179 

Phillips    34 

Pottawatomie    59 

Pratt   84 

Rawlins    47 

Reno   198 

Republic    46 

Rice    59 

Riley    41 

Rooks   7*0 

Rush   Ill 

Russell   60 

Saline   87 

Scott    25 

Sedgwick  115 

Seward    §9 

Shawnee    35 

Sheridan    39 

Sherman    26 

Smith    34 

Stafford    53 

Stanton    9 

Stevens    21 

Sumner   162 

Thomas   85 

Trego    47 

Wabaunsee   63 

Wallace   11 

Washington    61 

Wichita    4 

Wilson    41 

Woodson   15 

Wvandotte   6 


man  power.  The  tractor  has  a  wide 
adaptability  under  Kansas  conditions, 
and  in  the  hands  of  competent  oper- 
ators is  proving  a  benefaction  in  our 
agriculture. 

The  table  gives  by  counties  the  num- 
ber of  tractors  in  use  on  the  farms  of 
Kansas  March  1  of  this  year: 


Rations  for  Hogs 

Properly  balancing  rations  for  hogs  is 
more  necessary  this  year,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before.  Feed  is  too  high  in  price 
to  be  wasted  as  a  result  of  feeding  it  in 
poor  combinations.  The  following  are 
some  good  mixtures  for  pigs  getting 
forage  of  some  kind:  Corn  nine  parts, 
shorts  three  parts,  and  tankage  one 
part;  or  corn  six  parts,  shorts  two 
parts,  and  linseed  oil  meal  one  part;  or 
hominy  feed  nine  parts,  shorts  three 
parts,  and  tankage  one  part.  A  good 
grain  ration  for  the  brood  sow  is:  Corn 
ten  parts,  shorts  five  parts,  bran  three 
parts,  linseed  oil  meal  two  parts,  and 
tankage  one  part.  Another  is  corn  four 
parts,  shorts  four  parts,  and  tankage 
one  part.  For  fattening  hogs  such  com- 
binations as  the  following  give  good  re- 
sults: Corn  ten  parts,  shorts  two 
parts,  tankage  one  part;  or  corn  ten 
parts,  tankage  one  part.  The  corn  may 
be  hogged  down  and  tankage  fed  in  self- 
feeders;  or  corn,  shorts  and  tankage  to- 
gether can  be  fed  in  self-feeders,  the 
hogs  eating  at  will  from  the  different 
feeds  in  separate  compartments  of  the 
feeder.  Hominy  feed,  barley,  or  sor- 
ghum grain  can  be  substituted  for  corn. 
The  hominy  feed  is  very  similar  to  com 
in  composition,  but  is  more  bulky,  as  it 
contains  a  little  more  fiber  but.  has  more 
fat  than  corn.  It  is  a  by-product  com- 
ing from  mills  making  corn  flour  and 
other  corn  foods  for  human  consumption. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  bran 
coating,  the  germ,  and  a  part  of  the 
starchy  portion  of  the  corn  kernel. 

Tankage  may  seem  exceedingly  high 
in  price,  but  there  is  nothing  on  the 
market  that  will  equal  it  as  a  protein 
substitute.  It  is  probably  no  higher  in 
price  proportionately  than  corn.  Lin- 
seed oil  meal  makes  a  good  protein  sup- 
plement, but  it  requires  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  furnish  as  much  protein  as  the 
tankage.  Shorts  should  always  be  fed  if 
it  is  possible  to  get  it  and  the  price  is 
right  in  proportion  to  corn.  Under  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Grain  Corporation  of 
the  Food  Administration,  shorts  is 
cheaper  in  proportion  than  corn.  The 
biggest  use  possible  should  be  made  of 
pasture.  The  hogman  with  a  good  patch 
of  rye  or  some  tame  grass  that  has  been 
permitted  to  make  a  good  fall  growth 
is  especially  fortunate.  These  pastures 
help  wonderfully  in  saving  grain.  The 
finer  parts  of  the  alfalfa  hay  or  fourth- 
cutting  hay  saved  especially  for  the 
hogs  will  give  the  best  of  results  and 
save  grain.  Breeding  hogs  should  al- 
ways have  all  the  alfalfa  they  will  eat. 


Colt's  First  Winter  Important 

Neglect  during  the  first  winter  has 
spoiled  many  a  well-bred  colt  by  pre- 
venting its  developing  as  it  should.  The 
first  winter  is  an  important  period  in 
a  colt's  life.  If  it  goes  into  the  winter 
thin  and  in.  poor  condition,  it  has  far 
less  chance  to  winter  well  than  the  colt 
that  goes  into  winter  quarters  in  thrifty 
condition.  Too  often  colts  are  allowed 
to  go  down  at  weaning  time.  This  will 
be  avoided  if  they  have  been  ta\ight  to 
eat  hay  and  grain  before  it  is  necessary 
to  take  them  from  their  mothers.  If 
they  have  been  properly  taught  to  eat 
hay  and  grain  they  can  be  weaned  and 
gain  in  weight  during  the  process.  The 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  tells  of 
having  colts  gain  twenty  pounds  a  week 
during  the  week  they  were  being  weaned 
from  their  mothers. 

After  colts  are  weaned  there  is  no 
better  place  for  them  than  a  good  blue- 
grass  pasture  inclosed  by  fences  on  which 
the  colts  cannot  injure  themselves.  They 
should  always  have  plenty  of  good  fresh 
water  and  a  daily  grain  ration.  This, 
with  satisfactory  shelter,  should  carry 
colts  up  to  the  time  winter  sets  in  in 
the  best  of  condition.  Good  feeding  and 
proper  care  during  this  period  can  easily 
make  the  difference  between  a  good 
yearling  and  an  inferior  one. 
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RELATION  OF  YIELD  AND  PRICE 


Lar&e  Yields  Are  Not  Always  the  Most  Profitable 


1' 


|HAT  large  yields  are  always  prof- 
itable and  that  the  best  farmer 
is  the  one  who  raises  the  most 
per  acre  is  generally  assumed 
without  argument  by  writers  and  speak- 
ers on  agricultural  topics,"  says  Eugene 
Davenport,  director  of  Illinois  Experi- 
ment station  in  Fruit  and  Produce  Mar- 
keter, also  "that  large  yields  are  a 
natural  antidote  for  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

"That  when  prices  are  low  the  farmer 
should  raise  his  yields  to  protect  his 
income. 

"That  everybody  is  suffering  because 
of  the  'slipshod  and  wasteful  methods 
of  the  American  farmer.' 

"That  we  should  now  copy  the  in- 
tensive methods  of  older  countries,  and 
that  more  capital  is  needed  for  the  best 
results. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  truth 
in  all  these  propositions,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  an  amount  of  error  and  of 
misconception  concerning  the  economic 
laws  governing  agricultural  production 
that  is  dangerous  both  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  consumer. 

Cheap  Feed  and  Low  Yields 

"We  are  just  emerging  from  a  pioneer 
agriculture,  in  which  land  had  little 
value,  because  it  was  abundant,  and 
labor  was  the  principal  element  in  the 
cost  of  production.  If  the  American 
farmer  has  been  wasteful  of  fertility  it 
is  because  he  has  had  it  to  waste,  but 
he  has  been  exceedingly  economical  of 
labor,  which  was  costly,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  cheapest  food  the  world  has 
ever  eaten,  or  ever  will  eat,  though  the 
yields  per  acre  have  been  little  more 
than  half  those  of  older  countries.  Our 
question  has  been  not  how  much  per 
acre  but  how  much  per  man,  and  in  this 
the  American  farmer  has  been  right  even 
though  his  average  yields  have  been 
low. 

"We  are,  however,  approaching  old- 
country  conditions.  Land  is  growing 
scarce,  and  therefore  costly,  so  that  ele- 
ments other  than  labor  have  begun  to 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  and 
food  is  necessarily  higher. 

"Under  pioneer  conditions  the  highest 
yields  have  been  the  most  profitable  be- 
cause they  were  the  result,  not  of  ex- 
pensive methods  of  farming,  but  of  es- 
pecially rich  spots  of  land  or  of  favor- 
able seasons,  costing  nothing  extra  be- 
yond the  increased  expense  of  harvest- 
ing. It  is  still  true  that  high  yields  are 
profitable  if  they  can  be  cheaply  pro- 
duced, but  the  general  principle  is  that 
the  higher  the  yield  the  greater  the  cost, 
not  only  per  acre,  but  per  bushel. 

"This  natural  operation  of  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  diminishing  returns  in 
farming  is  best  illustrated  by  an  experi- 
ment begun  many  years  ago  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  at  Rothamsted,  England  the 
oldest  experiment  station  in  the  world. 
They  applied,  every  year  for  twelve 
years,  different  amounts  of  complete 
fertilizer  to  adjoining  fields  of  wheat, 
with  the  following  results: 

Fertilizer     Average,  Increase 
Applied       12  years     Increase  per  200  lbs. 

None         18.4  bu.  . 

200  lbs.     28.4  bu.    10.0  bu.    10.0  bu. 

400  lbs.     36.4  bu.    18.0  bu.     8.0  bu. 

600  lbs.     38.0  bu.    19.6  bu.      1.6  bu. 

"By  this  we  see  (fourth  column)  that 
as  an  average  of  the  twelve  years  the 
first  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  returned 
ten  bushels,  but  that  a  second  200 
pounds  increased  the  yield  only  eight 
bushels  above  the  first,  and  that  a  third 
2O0  pounds  but  a  little  over  a  bushel 
and  a  half  above  the  double  dose,  show- 
ing that  increased  outlay  is  not  always 
followed  by  correspondingly  increased 
yields. 

"The  experiment  was  continued,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifty-two  years  the  results 
were  as  follows : 

Fertilizer      Average,  Increase 
Applied       12  years     Increase  per  200  lbs. 
None         14.8  bu. 

200  lbs.     23.9  bu.     9.1  bu.     9.1  bu. 

40O  lbs.     32.8  bu.    18.0  bu.      8  9  bu. 

600  lbs.     .37.1  bu.    22.3  bu.      4.3  bu. 

"These  figures  for  half  a  century  show 
the  same  principle  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  a  modified  form.  Due  to  soil 
exhaustion,  the  yields  from  the  unfer- 
tilized land  decreased  during  the  fifty- 
two  years.  On  account  of  a  few  bad 
seasons  the  average  effect  of  the  first 
dose    (200   pounds)    was    slightly  de- 


creased. Owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
residues  of  fertilizer,  the  effects  of  the 
second  and  third  doses  were  relatively 
larger  than  for  the  twelve-year  period, 
though  subject  to  the  same  law  of  di- 
minishing returns.  That  is  to  say,  the 
last  dose  of  fertilizer  was  less  than  half 
as  effective  as  the  first;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  last  increment  of 
increase  cost  more  than  twice  as  much 
per  bushel  as  the  first. 

Prices  and  Yield 
"In  the  more  intensified  agriculture 
that  is  just  ahead  of  us,  the  question 
is,  therefore,  not  how  much  the  farmer 
can  produce  per  acre,  but  how  much  he 
can  afford  to  produce.  Hi3  yield  must 
depend,  not  mainly  upon  his  knowledge 
of  production,  but  upon  the  price  of  the 
product. 

"For  example,  in  the  tables  quoted, 
each  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  cost  $7.50. 
With  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  a  little 
computation  will  show  that  both  the 
single  and  the  double  applications  would 
pay.  but  that  the  triple  application 
would  swallow  all  the  profits  and  more. 
At  80  cents  a  bushel,  only  the  first  dose 
would  make  money;  while  at  50  cents 
a  bushel  none  of  the  treatments  would 
pay,  and  both  the  farmer  and  the  pub- 
lic would  have  to  be  contented  with  the 
lower  yields  from  untreated  land  until 
such  time  as  the  consumer  was  willing 


clear  that  we  cannot  recklessly  increase 
the  yield  per  acre. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue the  old-time  wasteful  methods  of 
soil  exhaustion,  cheap  and  effective 
though  they  were  in  their  day,  because 
they  are  .  resulting  in  decreasing  yields 
in  the  face  of  increasing  demands.  If 
our  declining  yields,  due  to  soil  exhaus- 
tion, are  to  be  arrested  and  turned  into 
even  a  slight  increase  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands,  it  is  clear  that  new  meth- 
ods must  be  employed,  but  the  object 
must  be  a  moderate  increase  in  yield  by 
economic  methods  and  not  extreme 
yields,  which  are  bound  to  result  in  loss 
to  the  farmer  or  in  prohibitive  prices 
for  food,  or  both. 

"Our  farming  is  now  in  a  transition 
stage  between  the  'extensive  agriculture' 
of  the  pioneer,  in  which  fertility  is  dis- 
regarded and  there  is  no  investment  but 
labor,  and  the  'intensive  agriculture'  of 
old  and  densely  populated  countries,  in 
which  the  main  question  is  yield  per 
acre,  resulting  either  in  high  cost  of  food 
or  in  poorly  paid  labor.  (China  pro- 
duces the  most  per  acre  but  pays  its 
laborers  the  least.) 

"Our  present  yields  are  below  what 
the  climate  and  the  general  situation 
ought  to  produce,  owing  mainly  to  cer- 
tain adverse  conditions  that  can  be 
cheaply  and  easily  corrected,  and  money 


Rainfall  of  October,  1918 

St;  tit i  Pvmnh«i  \j  t.  P.  Km,  M«t«*r*Ugi»t,  U.  S.  We»*k«  Bnrtas 


THIS  was  the  wettest  October  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  with  almost 
three  weeks  of  mild  weather  of  the  Indian  summer  type  that  were 
ideal  for  wheat.  In  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  state  wheat  was 
generally  reported  to  be  in  the  best  condition  ever  known  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  had  made  a  rank  growth  that  promised  fine  winter  pastures. 
In  the  western  third  considerable  damage  resulted  from  grasshoppers, 
but  the  cold  weather  with  which  the  month  ended  destroyed  them  and 
seeding  was  again  resumed  vigorously. 

In  practically  every  county  there  was  enough  moisture  in  the  grouftd 
when  the  month  ended  to  insure  a  good  growth  of  wheat  all  winter. 


to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  food.  In 
this  way  is  yield  dependent  upon  price, 
and  it  is  the  natural  way  in  which  sup- 
ply adjusts  itself  to  demand  as  ex- 
pressed in  price. 

"Of  the  same  tenor  is  the  experience 
of  the  university,  which  is  producing 
corn  yields  varying  from  twenty-six 
bushels  per  acre  on  continuously  unfer- 
tilized land,  to  an  average  of  ninety- 
three  and  a  maximum  of  120  bushels 
per  acre  on  land  which  is  excessively 
fertilized.  It  is  making  no  money  on 
either  extreme;  in  the  one,  because  the 
yield  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  labor; 
in  the  other,  because  the  fertilizers  are 
so  costly  as  to  swallow  all  the  profits. 
The  problem  of  the  farmer,  therefore,  is 
to  determine  at  what  point  between 
these  extreme  yields  he  must  aim  to  fix 
his  average  yield,  and  in  determining 
this  point  he  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  value  of  his  land,  the  cost  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  and  the 
probable  price  he  will  receive  for  his 
product. 

"From  this  we  see  the  impossibility 
of  'doubling  yields  without  increased  ex- 
pense," and  also  that  when  prices  drop, 
the  income  of  even  the  best  farmers  must 
decline,  for  extreme  yields  are  profit- 
able only  with  high  prices.    It  must  be 


pu4  into  this  channel  will  well  repay 
the  investment  because  it  will  increase 
the  yield  without  being  subject  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns.  This  is 
where  our  present  duty  and  opportunity 
lie  in  establishing  the  foundations  of  a 
permanent  agriculture.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  intensive  stage,  where  it  will  pay 
either  the  producer  or  the  consumer  to 
attempt  maximum  yields  on  American 
land. 

Rational  Procedure 

"In  this  transitional  stage,  in  which 
our  yields  are  kept  down  by  certain  ad- 
verse conditions,  the  first  step  in  a  ra- 
tional procedure  is  the  correction  of 
these  conditions  by  relatively  inexpen- 
sive methods,  such  as  the  use  of  lime 
to  Correct  acidity,  the  application  of 
cheap  forms  of  phosphorus  or  of  potas- 
sium to  balance  fertility,  keeping  nitro- 
gen always  the  limiting  element,  a  bet- 
ter adjustment  of  crops  to  soil  and  to 
locality,  and  the  organization  of  more 
economic  systems  of  farming,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  live  stock,  the  distri- 
bution of  labor,  and  the  investment  of 
capital.  All  the  advice  given  out  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  this  juncture  is 
based  upon  this  principle,  because  in- 
vestments of  this  character,  whether  of 


labor  or  of  capital,  are  certain  to  in- 
crease the  yield  with  relatively  slight 
expense.  Having  done  what  we  can  in 
this  way,  we  may  await  with  confidence 
the  intensive  stage,  the  coming  of  which 
will  be  characterized  by  a  permanent 
rise  in  prices. 

Handicap  of  Small  Farmer 

"The  greatest  hazard  in  farming  is  the 
season,  against  which  improved  methods 
are  only  a  partial  protection.  The 
farmer  with  little  or  no  capital  must 
confine  himself  to  practices  that  will 
pay  every  year,  while  the  man  with 
considerable  means  is  free  to  follow 
those  more  expensive  methods  which  pay 
best  in  the  long  run,  even  though  an 
adverse  season  now  and  then  might 
show  a  loss.  This  lack  of  capital  can- 
not be  remedied  by  short-time  loans  to 
the  small  farmer,  nor  by  loans  of  any 
kind  to  the  farmer  whose  yields  are  lim- 
ited by  bad  cultivation  or  to  the  one 
incapable  of  managing  his  business  upon 
the  more  complex  and,  to  him,  more 
dangerous  basis  that  will  be  at  once 
established  when  he  attempts  to  increase 
his  yield  by  a  larger  use  of  capital. 
Farming  on  Credit 

"It  is  commonly  said  that  not  enough 
floating  capital  is  invested  upon  Amer- 
ican farms,  and  it  is  doubtless  true,  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  both  in  extend- 
ing credit  and  in  making  loans,  that  the 
American  farmer  has  had  little  expedi- 
ence in  handling  capital.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  when  he  borrows,  both  he  and 
the  lender  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
loan  will  be  judiciously  used,  or  it  may 
result  disastrously. 

"The  student  of  agriculture  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  danger  of  over-capital- 
ization in  attempts  to  secure  abnormally 
high  yields,  a  danger  which  increases  as 
the  practice  spreads,  for  although  one 
man  may  safely  increase  his  yields  with- 
out depressing  the  price,  if  all  farmers 
were  to  follow  his  example  the  price 
would  drop  and  all  would  lose  money. 
Under  this  principle  a  few  farmers  will 
always  be  practicing  methods  not  prac- 
ticable for  the  mass.  By  this  we  see 
that  in  the  long  run  the  chief  results 
of  better  farming  will  be  realized  by 
the  consumer  rather  than  by  the  farmer. 
All  attempts  to  hold  down  production 
with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  are 
as  unavailing  as  they  are  unwarranted 
The  world  wants  food,  and  the  princi- 
ples herein  presented  are  the  ones  that 
will  guarantee  its  cheapest  production. 
Conclusion 

"It  is  relatively  safe,  therefore,  to  in- 
vest capital  freely  upon  the  farm  for 
the  sake  of  correcting  abnormal  ;ondi- 
tions  and  raising  the  yield  to  the  nor- 
mal, but  beyond  that  point  it  will  pay 
only  when  prices  rise.  As  we  approach 
this  point  by  reason  of  increased  pop- 
ulation with  its  increased  demands, 
either  the  cost  of  food  must  rise  or 
labor  be  greatly  degraded,  else  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  produce  the  in- 
crease needed.  As  population  increases, 
therefore,  but  one  alternative  M'ill  pre- 
sent itself — each  human  unit  must  be- 
come more  efficient  in  production,  or  it 
must  deny  itself  much  of  what  is  now 
enjoyed. 

"This  is  not  as  an  argument  for  poor 
farming  nor  for  the  continuance  of  old- 
time  methods,  but  points  out  that  we 
are  not  to  step  at  once  and  blindly  into 
expensive  forms  of  intensive  agriculture. 
We  should  ascertain  and  practice  those 
relatively  inexpensive  methods  belonging 
to  a  transition  stage  that  correct  bad 
conditions  and  thereby  considerably  in- 
crease the  yield  without  seriously  rais- 
ing the  price,  so  that  the  results  may 
be  profitable  alike  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  public  whom  he  serves.  In  this 
good  work  there  is  no  danger  of  doing 
"too  much." 


Stay  By  the  Cows 

Milking  cows,  hauling  feed,  and  clean- 
ing out  stables  may  be  unpleasant  work, 
but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  what  one's 
interest  is  in  the  job.  To  forsake  the 
cows  now  would  be  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  slackers.  The  live  dairyman  is  do- 
ing his  best  to  hang  on  until  the  boys 
return.  Many  of  them  will  be  glad  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  the  dairy  work, 
which  will  probably  seem  light  to  them 
after  what  they  have  endured  as  sol- 
diers. 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All— Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


UBSCBIBER  H.  N.  0..  Sedgwick 
County,  asks  us  for  information 
about  penitentiary  twine.  He 
wishes  to  put  in  a  neighborhood 
order  for  next  year.  J.  K.  Codding, 
warden  of  the  Kansas  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  should  be  addressed  in 
writing  about  penitentiary  twine.  We 
were  informed  this  week,  however,  by 
State  Business  Manager  Kimball  that 
contracts  have  already  been  made  tak- 
ing the  complete  penitentiary  output  of 
twine  for  next  year.  The  state  plant 
cannot  produce  more  than  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  twine  needed  in  binding  an 
average  year's  crop  in  Kansas.  Prob- 
ably a  good  many  will  be  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  get  the  peniten- 
tiary twine. 


Learn  to  Cut  and  Cure  Meat 

If  you  do  not  know  how  to  kill  and 
eure  your  own  meat,  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  learn  thjs  fall,  providing  you 
live  in  a  farm  bureau  county  where  meat 
curing  demonstrations  are  to  be-  given. 
A  great  deal  of  meat  is  probably  lost 
every  year  because  of  poor  methods  and 
then  many  have  to  buy  at  high  prices 
because  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  meats  at  home  they  dare  not 
make  the  attempt. 

Killing  and  curing  the  meat  needed  on 
the  farm  is  a  real  conservation  measure 
and  something  that  should  be  done  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  is.  In  the 
twenty  or  more  counties  where  the  work 
is  planned,  actual  cutting  and  curing 
■will  be  done  on  the  farms.  If  you  want 
to  learn  how  to  kill,  cut  and  cure  your 
own  supply  of  meat,  get  in  touch  with 
your  county  agent.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  furnish 
free  for  the  asking  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  913,  which  gives  the  most  explicit 
instructions  on  killing  hogs  and  curing 
pork.  Probably  your  county  agent  has 
copies  of  this  bulletin,  but  if  not  you 
can  get  it  by  writing  to  the  Division  of 
Publications,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Pasturing  Wheat 

It  is  not  generally  considered  to  be 
desirable  for  wheat  to  reach  the  jointing 
stage  before  the  winter  weather  sets  in, 
as  it  is  more  apt  to  winter  kill.  The 
unusually  favorable  weather  conditions 
during  the  present  tall  have  caused  an 
extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of 
wheat,  and  in  many  places  there  is  dan- 
ger that  it  will  joint  before  winter.  A 
great  saving  in  live-stock  feed  can  be 
effected  where  there  is  wheat  to  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  generally  advised  to  graze 
down  this  unusually  rank  growth  as  a 
means  of  benefiting  the  wheat.  As  a 
rule  more  harm  than  good  results  to  the 
wheat  from  pasturing,  although  in  a 
great  many  instances  the  value  of  the 
pasture  is  more  than  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  slight  reduction  in  yield  of 
the  wheat.  The  later  growth  of  wheat 
does  not  seem  as  vigorous  as  the  first, 
which  is  apparently  the  cause  of  reduced 
yield.  There  is  also  the  damage  from 
the  tramping  of  stock  and  especially  if 
the  animals  are  allowed  on  the  wheat 
when  the  ground  is  soft. 

Even  when  pasturing  wheat  to  pre- 
vent its  jointing,  some  judgment  must 
be  used.  Ordinarily  cattle  are  not  so 
apt  to  damage  wheat  as  sheep,  because 
they  do  not  graze  it  so  closely,  but 
when  the  ground  is  soft,  sheep  rather 
than  cattle  should  be  turned  in,  because 
they  will  do  less  damage  by  tramping. 
Under  no  conditions  should  wheat  be 
pastured  after  it  begins  its  "growth  in 
ttoe  spring. 

Will  High  Finish  Pay? 

Cattle  feeders  are  asking  if  it  will 
pay  to  put  a  good  finish  on  their  cattle 
before  marketing  them.  Grain  is  too 
high  in  price  to  be  fed  heavily  into  beef 
cattle.  This  is  a  time  to  make  all  the 
beef  possible  from  roughage  and  sell  the 
cattle  after  a  short  feed.  Probably  the 
greatest  profit  will  come  from  starting 
feeders  at  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pounds  and  marketing  them  at  1.150  to 
1,250  pounds  in  weight.  This  amount 
-  of  gain  will  not  make  prime  beef,  but 
it  is  good  beef  and  does  not  require  much 
grain.  Feeding  for  small  rapid  gains 
will  give  beef  plenty  good  for  the  army 


and  navy  demands  as  well  as  for  indus- 
trial centers,  and  the  cost  will  be  much 
less  than  where  cattle  are  brought  to  a 
high  finish.  This  will  be  especially  true 
in  feeding  well-bred  cattle.  Putting  a 
high  finish  on  cattle  is  always  expen- 
sive, for  the  fatter  the  animal  gets,  the 
higher  the  cost  of  the  gain  and  the 
larger  must  he  the  proportion  of  grain  in 
the  ration. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  corn  silage 
extensively  in  fattening  beef  cattle  un- 
der the  present  conditions.  Give  the 
steers -all  they  will  eat  and  in  addition 
give  them  three  pounds  daily  of  old  pro- 
cess linseed  oil  cake  or  high  grade  cot- 
tonseed meal.  As  dry  roughage,  feed 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  or  oat  straw  if 
these  are  not  available.  Good  gains  can 
be  made  without  the  feeding  of  any 
corn,  although  the  premium  paid  for 
somewhat  better  finish  may  justify  the 
use  of  some  corn  for  the.  last  thirty  or 
forty  days  of  the  feeding*  period. 


Canning  the  Jackrabbits 

A  canning  company  in  the  East  has 
offered  fifteen  cents  apiece  for  two  mil- 
lion jack  rabbits.  It  offers  twelve  cents 
apiece  for  cottontails.  Some  twenty 
western  counties  are  planning  regular 
jackrabbit    drives    this    coming  winter. 


or  wholly  covered,  in  which  the  stabled 
animals  are  allowed  to  exercise  during 
the  day.  Manure  thrown  into  such  a 
yard  and  thoroughly  tramped  by  stock, 
according  to  the  department's  bulletin, 
loses  much  less  through  heating  and 
leaching  than  does  manure  piled  in  the 
open. 

Nearly  all  manure  produced  on  the 
farms  in  the  region  to  whh?h  the  bulletin 
refers  accumulates  in  the  manure  yards. 
All  cornstalks,  straw,  and  other  rough- 
age not  used  as  bedding  are  added  as 
needed  to  take  up  excess  liquids.  In 
this  way  the  covered  portion  of  the 
barnyard  not  only  affords  a  dry  and 
comfortable  shelter  for  the  live  stock 
during  the  winter  months,  but  it  pro- 
tects the  manure  so  that  no  leaching 
occurs.  In  some  instances  the  corn  fod- 
der is  run  through  a  cutter,  which  in- 
creases its  power  of  absorption  and 
makes  the  manure  easier  to  handle.  The 
tramping  of  the  stock  packs  the  ma- 
nure, so  that  an  even  temperature  is 
obtained,  which  seems  to  favor  proper 
fermentation,  as  is  evidenced  partly  by 
the  strong  odor  of  ammonia  in  the  vi- 
cinity when  the  manure  is  being  re- 
moved, and  partly  by  absence  of  dry 
combustion,  or  "firefang,"  so  common  in 
manure  piles  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Occasionally  a  farmer  is  found  who 


CONCRETE  SMOKE  HOUSE 

Plonned  fey 

THE  ARlCULTURflL  ENG.  QEPT 
NflPTH  flrtKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  C0LLE6E 


NO  FARM  should  be  without  a  good  smokehouse.  The  plan  here 
shown  is  of  a  building  absolutely  fireproof  and  one  that  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Meat  can  be  successfully  smoked  with  very  simple 
arrangements.  Even  a  barrel  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  smokehouse  for 
a  small  quantity  of  meat.  It  will  pay,  however,  to  build  a  permanent 
structure.  The  one  here  shown  will  require  forty-eigtit  sacks  of  cement, 
six  yards  of  sand,  eighteen  yards  of  crushed  rock,  one  door,  two  2  x  8  x  12- 
foot  pieces  for  the  door  frame,  and  three  2x  4  x  14-foot  pieces  for  hook 
supports.  Lumber  will  be  needed  for  forms  also.  The  same  general  plan 
can  be  used  in  building  a  smokehouse  of  wood,  but  the  floor,  foundation 
and  fire  pit  should  be  of  concrete  if  possible. 


Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage 
is  done  by  the  rabbits,  and  two  birds 
can  be  killed  with  one  stone  by  making 
this  organized  war  on  them  as  is  planned. 
In  several  of  the  counties  it  is  proposed 
to  donate  the  proceeds  of  the  drives  to 
the  Red  Cross. 


Conserving  Barnyard  Manure 

Kansas  farmers  can  learn  some  val- 
uable lessons  in  manure-saving  and  con- 
servation by  studying  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  being  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  soil  fertility  and  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  fertility  produced 
in  the  handling  of  live  stock.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  farmers  have  through  long 
years  of  experience  developed  methods 
of  manure  conservation  which  have  given 
the  best  of  results  in  adding  to  their 
crop  yields.  These  methods  are  de- 
scribed in  Farmers'  Bulletin  978  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. For  over  a  century  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  this  region  to  store  stable 
manure  in  a  walled  manure  yard,  partly 


sprinkles  land  plaster  on  the  manure  at 
intervals,  the  amount  ranging  from  one 
to  two  tons  a  year,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  a  bushel  a  week.  Disintegrated  feld- 
spar rock,  common  in  the  vicinity,  has 
been  used  with  good  effect,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  manure  is  not  treated 
with  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  manure  is  hauled  to  the  fields 
twice  a  year  on  the  majority  of  farms. 
Many  farmers  apply  it  during  the  win- 
ter when  the  ground  is  frozen  and  haul- 
ing is  easier  and  when  therj  is  more 
time  for  this  work,  but  this  should  not 
be  done  on  hillside  land  or*where  there 
is  danger  of  tlje  manure  being  washed 
away  when  the  snow  melts  and  before 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  thawed  to  al- 
low the  soluble  material  to  sink  in.  In 
general  practice  the  sod  is  usually  ma- 
nured in  the  early  spring  at  the  rate  of 
eight  to  ten  tons  an  acre  and  is  imme- 
diately plowed  and  rolled.  In  the  fall 
manure  is  applied  to  oats  and  corn 
stubble  land.  The  barnyard  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  team  and  spreader  can 
be  driven  into  any  part  of  it,  including 


the  covered  portion,  where  loading  can 
be  done  directly. 

The  bulletin  describes  in  detail  the 
crop  rotation  plan  and  methods  of  hand- 
ling manure  on  ten  Chester  County 
farms,  on  each  of  which  the  yield  of 
corn  is  maintained  at  seventy-five  bush- 
els or  more  an  acre  and  where  tigh 
yields  are  being  made  at  no  sacrifice  of 
profit.  These  farms  offer  good  exam- 
ples of  the  way  in  which  manure  should 
be  handled  and  utilized  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  returns. 


Commission  Returns 

The  agricultural  commission  headed 
by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  composed  of 
trained  agriculturists,  has  just  returned 
from  its  study  of  food  and  production 
conditions  in  Europe.  This  commission 
was  sent  abroad  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  which 
would  be  useful  in  making  plans  for  next 
year's  agricultural  production  in  this 
country.  Secretary  Houston  is  now  urg- 
ing that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  better 
organization  of  the  agricultural  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  especially  of  the 
local  farm  bureaus  in  preparation  for 
the  production  of  1919.  He  points  out 
the  special  need  for  increasing  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  fats.  For  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  the  world  will  de- 
mand a  larger  supply  than  normal  of 
live  stock  and  especially  of  beef  and 
fats.  All  plans  for  the  future  should 
include  the  growing  and  storing  of 
plenty  of  feed  for  stock  and  the  eradi- 
cation and  control  of  all  forms  of  live- 
stock diseases. 

"Two  things  seemy'to  be  clear,"  says 
Secretary  Houston.  "One  is  that,  for  a 
considerable  period  the  world  will  have 
need  particularly  of  a  larger  supply  than 
normal  of  live  stock,  and  especially  of 
beef  and  fats.  We  should  not  fail, 
therefore,  to  adopt  every  feasible  means 
of  economically  increasing  our  live-stock 
products.  As  a  part  of  our  program  we 
should  give  due  thought  to  the  securing 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  feedstuffs  and 
to  the  eradication  and  control  of  all 
forms  of  animal  disease. 

"The  other  is  the  need  of  perfecting 
the  organization  of  our  agricultural 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  intelligently 
executing  such  a  program  as  may  seem 
wise.  We  should  not  only  have  the  best 
possible  organization  and  co-operation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  the  state  departments 
of  agriculture,  and  farmers'  associations, 
but  we  should  especially  strengthen  the 
local  farm  bureaus  and  other  cganiza- 
tions  which  support  so  effectively  the 
extension  forces  and  assist  them  in  their 
activities.  The  perfecting  of  this  organ- 
ization is  highly  desirable  not  only  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  present  ab- 
normal conditions  but  also  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  local  as  well  as  the  state  and 
federal  agencies  are  of  surveme  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  in  all  its  activities 
designed  to  make  rural  life  more  profit- 
able, healthful,  and  attractive,  and, 
therefore,  to  secure  adequate  economic 
production,  efficient  distribution,  and 
necessary  conservation. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Roadside 

Sweet  clover  is  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  an  unsightly  roadside  weed.  Now 
that  its  real  value  as  a  feed  is  known, 
it  is  even  being  sown  along  the  road- 
sides in  Finney  County  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  dust  and  the  unsightly  weeds 
of  the  average  roadside.  Several  miles 
were  seeded  this  fall  by  the  county  sur- 
veyor and  the  Finnev  County  farm  bu- 
reau. It  will  become  profitable  to  keep 
the  roadsides'  mowed  when  a  good  crop 
of  hay  can  be  taken  off  each  time  it  is 
"necessary  to  mow. 


Determined  to  Live 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  receiving 
of  the  colored  boys  at  an  army  camp 
was  asking  one  of  them  the  many  ques- 
tions necessary.  About  the  last  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  was,  "Where  do  you 
wish  your  remains  sent?"  The  colored 
trooper  replied:  'Til  tell  you,  boss.  I 
was  kind  of  figurin'  on  totin'  'cm  around 
mvself." 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Justice  to  Farmers  of  America 


By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


I  HE  farmers  of  America,  I  believe, 
do  not  begin  to  realize  that  what 
|  they  have  done  is  the  greatest 
and  most  splendid  patriotic  ser- 
vice rendered  by  any  class  of  our  people 
in  the  great  war.  Without  adequate 
labor,  credit,  or  farm  supplies,  neglected 
by  the  Government,  misunderstood  and 
abused  by  the  city  press,  nevertheless 
the  farmers  produced  the  food  we  had 
to  have.  When  it  seemed  to  those  who 
really  knew  that  human  strength  could 
not  suffice,  American  farmers  grew  the 
two  great  crops  without  which  we  would 
have  lost  the  war. 

Their  wonderful  achievement  was  ac- 
complished in  the  face  of  difficulties  that 
were  wholly  unnecessary. 

Three  great  blunders  were  made  in 
dealing  with  food  production  while  we 
were  at  war.  The  first  was  in  giving 
our  principal  attention  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  what  food  we  jiad  instead  of  to 
the  production  of  more  food.  If  even 
a  small  part  of  the  effort  and  exhorta- 
tion which  have  be"n  devoted  to  saving 
food  had  been  given  to  growing  more 
food,  there  would  have  been  vastly  more 
food  available,  and  most  of  the  painful 
need  for  saving  would  have  been  done 
away  with. 

The  second  blunder  was  in  failing  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get 
enough  labor,  farm  supplies,  and  credit 
to  give  him  a  reasonable  chance  to  raise 
the  crops  the  nation  and  the  world  re- 
quired. 

The  third  blunder  was  in  excluding  the 
farmer  from  partnership  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  especially  from  that 
part  of  it  which  had  to  do  with  food 
supply.  Yet  according  to  the  United 
States  census  a  full  half  of  all  our  peo- 
ple live  in  the  country  and  in  small  vil- 
lages and  towns,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  dependent  on  farming  for  their 
prosperity,  and  which  have  the  same  in- 
terests and  the  same  outlook  as  the 
farming  communities  which  lie  about 
them. 

In  spite  of  alL  these  blunders,  needless, 
dangerous,  and  exasperating  as  they 
were,  the  farmers  went  ahead  and  won 
out.  There  has  been  nothing  finer  out- 
Bide  of  the  conduct  of  our  men  at  the 
front. 

Although  the  guns  are  silent  at  last, 
for  the  American  farmers  the  war  is 
not  yet  ended.  They  have  been  fighting 
the  Germans  by  sending  men  abroad  and 
raising  food  at  home.  But  now  fmat  our 
own  splendid  boys,  side  by  side  with  the 
wonderful  fighters  of  our  Allies,  have 
beaten  the  German  into  submission,  the 
farmers  of  America  can  not  lay  down 
their  fighting  tools.  Two  great  enemies 
are  still  to  be  defeated.  One  is  world- 
famine,  which  can  be  prevented  only  if 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  keep 
up  their  marvelous  record.  The  other  is 
the  persistent  refusal  of  common  justice 
and  a  fair  share  in  our  Government  to 
the  men  who  feed  us  all. 

Our  farmers  have  seen  their  Govern- 
ment advancing  hundreds  (if  not  thou- 
sands) of  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
other  industries,  but  not  to  help  them. 
They  have  seen  a  limit  set  on  the  price 
of  what  they  have  to  sell,  but  not  on 
the  price  of  what  they  lave  to  buy. 
Their  own  problems  were  decided  for 
thorn,  and  very  often  wrongly  decided, 
without  their  being  consulted-  Their 
legitimate  demands  for  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  vo.ced  again  and 
again  through  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  were  persistently 
denied.  But  looking  beyond  the  ignor- 
ance and  shortsightedness  of  officials,  in 
the  presence  of  the  nation's  need,  they 
forgot  everything  but  their  duty  as 
Americans,  and  they  brought  to  pass 
what  seemed  altogether  impossible. 

All  honor  to  the  men  who  set  patriot- 
ism above  party,  disregarded  abuse  and 
neglect,  turned  their  backs  upon  selfish- 
ness and  resentment,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  accomplished 
what  the  safety  of  our  country  and  the 
world  absolutely  required. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  since  the 
Civil  War  this  nation  has  been  man- 
aged by  city  men  for  the  advantage  of 
city  people.  Laws  and  policies  have 
been,  and  are  still,  in  city  hands.  For 
example:  There  are  today  in  Congress 
531  members  of  both  Houses;  and  only 
eight  of  them  even  claim  to  be  farmers. 
One-third  of  our  people  live  on  the  farm; 
and  all  of  our  people  are  dependent  on 
the  farm;  yet  only  one  a.. J  one-half  per 


cent  of  our  lawmakers  are  farmers.  If 
an  exact  proportion  were  possible  or 
practicable  which  it  is  not,  no  less  than 
178  of  our  Congressmen  would  be 
farmers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  farm- 
ers of  America  have  no  desire  to  deprive 
other  classes  in  our  population  of  the 
proper  influence  and  just  representation 
which  is  their  due.  Conditions  which 
are  unfair  in  the  case  of  the  farmers 
would  be  equally  unfair  if  applied  to 
others.  What  the  farmers  want  is  jus- 
tice all  around. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  ever  since 
the  Civil  War  what  the  Government  has 
done  to  help  the  farmer  has  been  done 
still  more  to  help  the  city  man.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  food  production,  the 
city  man's  point  of  view  has  been  in 
control.  What  the  city  man  wanted 
was  cheap  food.  Therefore  what  was 
done  for  the  farmer  was  directed  almost 
without  exception  toward  helping  or  in- 
ducing him  to  grow  cheap  food.  But 
what  the  farmer  got  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and  family  out  of  what,  he  produced 
was  a  wholly  different  matter. 

A  good  example  of  the  hostile  city 
mind  is  supplied  by  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  of  November  7.  In  enu- 
merating the  causes  behind  the  recent 
election  it  says: 

"Possibly  a  still  more  potent  influence 
was  the  farmers,  who  were  sore  because 
the  Government  would  not  allow  them 
to  'charge  all  the  traffic  would  bear'  for 
their  wheat  and  limited  them  to  twice 
the  normal  price  and  more  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  gouge  America  and 
her  Allies  to  the  limit.  The  farmers  pay 
far  less  than  their  share  of  the  income 
taxes  and  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  on 
their  crops,  including  wheat,  but  they 
apparently  strike  at  Wilson  because  he 
would  not  give  them  a  free  hand  at 
profiteering." 

All  this  is  wrong  and  ought  to  stop. 
That  is  why  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  has  undertaken,  through 
its  nation-wide  Agricultural  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee,  to  find  out  just  what 
the  farmers  of  America  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  in  the  reconstruction  after 
the  war-  To  find  out  just  what  you 
want  is  the  first  step  toward  getting  it. 
When  a  farmers'  plan  of  reconstruction, 
thus  formulated,  has  been  criticized,  cor- 
rected, and  adopted  by  the  organized 
farmers  of  America,  there  will  be  a  real 
chance  that  justice  for  the  farmer  can 
be  brought  out  of  the  great  changes 
which  must  follow  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  But  the  whole  united  power  be- 
hind it  of  one-third  of  our  people,  the 
farming  third,  will  be  none  too  much  to 
change  the  old  bad  order  and  begin  the 
new. 

There  ought  to  be  a  change.  If  the 
farmers  of  America  make  up  their  minds 
to  get  that  change  they  can  have  it.  To 
get  it  they  must  go  after  it  all  together. 
If  they  continue  to  scatter  their  forces 
the  city  mind  will  continue  to  dictate 
and  decide  for  another  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred years. 


World's  Biggest  Fur  Auction 

Over  six  million  dollars'  worth  of  furs 
were  sold  in  a  fur  auction  held  in  St. 
Louis  recently.  Buyers  were  there  from 
twenty-seven  countries,  and  in  all  three 
and  a  half  million  pelts  were  sold.  The 
United  States  Government  was  repre- 
sented both  as  a  consignor  and  as  a 
buyer.  ■  Seal  and  fox  skins  owned  by 
the  Government  were  sold  to  the  value 
of  $161,169  in  two  hours'  selling.  A 
large  part  of  the  cheaper  skins  sold,  such 
as  are  suitable  for  lining  aviators'  coats 
or  coats  for  soldiers  serving  in  Russia 
or  Siberia,  were  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment buyers. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  furs  was 
unprecedented  during  the  entire  week,  a 
demand  that  was  voiced  by  dealers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  from  every 
class  of  trade,  and  many  varieties  sold 
for  record  prices.  Mu«krat,  a  fur  that 
sold  a  few  years  ago  for  a  few  cents  a 
pelt,  sold  as  high  as  $2.25,  while  a  rec- 
ord price  of  $11  for  skunk  was  reached. 

The  results  of  this  sale  explain  the 
extreme  activity  of  all  buyers  handling 
furs  and  trapping  supplies.  Trapping 
has  never  been  so  profitable  as  now 
since  the  days  of  the  pioneers. 


Extravagant  use  of  fuel  will  result 
from  using  a  gasoline  engine  too  large 


WHITE  LIGHT 


MAKE  MONEM  SPARE 
TIME  OR  FULL  TIME! 


FROM  KEROSENE 

Beats 
Gas  or  Electric 

You  can  now  make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  ON  OIL.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni- 
versities prove  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
as  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  50 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noi?e,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to  operate,  won't 
explode.  Won  GOLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

<  mr  IT  10  NIGHTS  FMI 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who-  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

GET  TOURS  FREE  S  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality 

 — — — —  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 

In  that  way  you  may  get  vour  own  without  cost.  Write  quick  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  407  Aladdin  Bldg.  CHICAGO 

LARGEST  KEROSENE  (coal  oil)  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

No  previous  experience  necessary.  Oar  trial  delivery  plan  niakea 
it  easy.  NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you.  Sample  sent 
for  10  days'  trial  and  GIVEN  FKEE  when  you  become  a  distributor. 


^ELECTRIC  PLANTS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES^ 


This  Wonderful  Automatic  Electric  Plant 

Completes  the  Consolidated  Range  of  Sizes 


TBAOG  MARK 

feLECTRIC  LIGHT  and  POWER  PLANTS 


$395.00 


Starts  and  stops  itself  —  "not 
even  a  button  to  press."  Just 
add  fuel,  oil  and  water — that's 
all. 


Introducing  "The  Little  Husky"— A  Matthews  Automatic 
"LITTLE  HUSKY"  gives  all  the  light  and  power  needed  by  the  average  home— J 
15  to  20  lights  or  their  equivalent  in  power.     It  will  pump  120  gallons  of  water  an 
hour  or  run  the  washing  machine,  churn,  etc.     It  is  the  plant  the  world  has  been 
waiting  for — a  small  automatic.    And  the  price  only  $395.00. 


No  Meters  to  Bother  With — No  bat- 
tery worry.  As  soon  as  20%  of  battery 
capacity  is  used  up,  the  engine  starts 
itself — automatically.  That's  fine,  isn't 
it?    Only  an  automatic  will  do  it. 

Then  There's  No  Overcharge — No  "stew- 
ing"  of  the  battery.  The  special  control 
board,  with  its  electrical  brains,  takes 
care  of  charging  the  battery,  saving  a 
lot  of  money  in  fuel  and  battery  repairs. 
Fully  Equipped,  is  the  "LITTLE  HUSKY" 


even  to  the  Stewart-Warner  Vacuum 
Fuel  System,  and  there's  a  big  battery, 
all  ready  to  operate,  that  anyone  can 
connect  up  by  following  the  simple  in- 
structions given. 

"THE  LITTLE  HUSKY"  is  built  for 
strenuous  service  year  after  year.  It  is 
a  real  machine,  completely  standardized, 
not  a  "toy,"  nor  a  possible  "orphan." 
Of  course,  it  is  not  as  big  as  others' in 
the  Consolidated  Line,  designed  fo» 
greater  service. 


The  volume  of  orders  received  from  established  dealers  convinces  us  that  our  pro- 
duction schedule  must  be  increased.  This  is  being  done.  Meanwhile  orders  will  ba 
filled  in  the  rotation  of  their  receipt. 

Write  for  "Information  for  Practical  Men" 

UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Wichita,  Kansas 


.00  SPECIAL  "WAR  COURSE"  $50.00 

The  Kansas  University  of  Commerce  announces  that  in  order  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  demands  of  present  business  conditions  and  of  our  Government  for  stenog- 
raphers a  special  course  is  offered. 

Stenography — Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Stenotypy  (take  your  choice) 
Typewriting — Touch  Method. 
Business  English. 
Business  Letter  Writing. 
Spelling. 

Five  expert  teachers  devote  their  time  to  Stenography  alone,  assuring  you  of 
personal  attention. 

LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,  $50.00 

KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 
Salina,  Kansas 


for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  It  is  fre- 
quently better  to  buy  two  small  en- 
gines than  one  large  one.  A  six-  to  ton- 
horsepower  engine  can  be  used  for  the 
heavier  work,  such  as  feed  grinding  or 
wood  sawing,  and  a  little  one-  or  two- 
horse  engine  for  such  light  jobs  as  pump- 
ing and  running  the  washing  machine  or 
cream  separator.    This  would  be  more 


economical  than  using  the  larger  engine 
for  light  work. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  encouraging  but 
the  demands  are  many  and  wheat  con- 
servation must  be  maintained. 


What  the  world  is  for  us  depends  on 
what  we  arc  ourselves. — Lewis  G.  Janes, 


p'HaVe 
You 
Water 
Irtfour, 
Home? 


IF  so,  every  pafce  of  this 
Free  Book  will  interest  you. 
It  &ives  valuable  information 
regarding  plumbing  fixtures 
for  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry. 
It  pictures  and  describes 


Plumbing  Fixtures 


4* 


for  the  home.  This  book  shows 
how  you  can  place  white  enam- 
eled Kitchen  Sink,  Bath  Tub, 
Washstand,  Laundry  Trays — 
made  by  this  house  of  expe- 
rience in  the  plumbing  field — 
in  that  new  or  remodeled  home 
at  reasonable  expense. 
Talk  to  your  plumber  in  town,  and 
look  for  the  'Standard"  Green  and 
Gold  Label— the  bad&e  of  satisfying 
service    Write  for  this  book  today. 

Standard  -Sarttans  IDfo.  Co. 

Dept.  211  Pittsburgh 


AMERICAN 
TILE  SILOS 


rAdd  40 -Acres  Year 
'Round  June  Pasture  to 
•bur  Farm  for  Less  Than 
1-10  the  Cost  of  the  Land. 

fPHE  proof  of  durability  is  the 

~  test  of  years.  Although  the  American 
Tile  Silo  is  guaranteed  against  cyclones 
and  thousands  have  been  erected,  every 
One  is  standing  and  in  use  today. 


Iowa  State  Council  of 
National  Defense,  says 

A»  a  means  to  the  increased  conserva- 
tion of  feed  and  labor  and  Increased 
production  of  meat  and  milk  products, 
the  Government  Is  now  urging  through 
Its  official  representatives,  the  purchase 
and  use  of  silos. 


Shipments  made   from  12 

plants,  having  91  kilns,  located 
on  48  railroads.  Large  reserve 
stock.  Prompt  delivery  and 
low  freight, 

FREE  CATALOG! 

Send  for  it  today,  a  postal  brings  it. 

Also  prompt  shipments  of 
Climax  Ensilage  Cutters  — 
oldest  and  best.  Free  catalog. 
W.  W.  COATES  COMPANY 

314  Traders  Bldg. 
Kansas  City       -  Missouri 


WITTE  Kero-OH 

ENGINES 


Immediate 
Factory  Shipment 

H,3,4,6, 8,12,16. 22and  30  h-p.  —Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  ofler. 
5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",!printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to$200--sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
--Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. --Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1607  Oakland  Ave..             Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1,607  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Better  Dairymen  Needed 


HANSAS  FARMER  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  better  feeding 
and  better  care  is  as  essential  to 
increased  dairy  production  as  is 
better  breeding.  In  fact,  without  the 
introduction  of  real  dairy  methods  the 
purchase  of  better  bred  dairy  cattle  will 
result  in  failure. 

"Heavier  feeding  and  extra  care  of 
cows  will  pay  in  more  than  half  of  the 
dairy  herds  of  Ohio,"  says  Frofessor 
Hayden  of  the  Ohio  State  Experiment 
Station,  after  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  management  of  Ohio  dairy  herds. 
Professor  Hayden  might  just  as  well 
have  included  the  other  states  in  his 
conclusions,  and  for  that  matter  the  rest 
of  the  world  where  cows  are  kept  for 
milk  production,  comments  the  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Dairy  Review.  Nature  made 
the  cow  to  secrete  enough  milk  to  nour- 
ish her  calf  until  it  is  able  to  subsist  on 
the  same  kind  of  food  that  its  mother 
eats,  continues  our  western  contempo- 
rary. This  requires  a  very  small  amount 
of  milk  and  at  five  or  six  months  she  is 
through  with  the  nursing  job. 

Some  men,  wiser  than  others,  have 
taken  the  native  wild  cow  and,  by  care- 
ful breeding  and  skillful  handling,  have 
vastly  developed  and  increased  her  ca- 
pacity to  give  milk.  What  the  modern 
dairy  cow  yields  in  excess  of  what  her 
calf  requires  is,  therefore,  an  artificial 
factor  in  her  makeup  and,  like  most 
other  artificial  things,  is  unstable,  and 


A  dairy  cow  is  even  a  more  complicated 
and  delicate  piece  of  machinery  and  one 
that  requires  brains  and  skill  io  keep  it 
going  at  its  greatest  efficiency. 

Danish  Dairy  Figures 

Due  chiefly  to  shortage  of  feed,  the 
number  of  cows  in  Denmark  is  expected 
to  decrease  by  about  100,000  within  the 
next  six  months.  The  present  estimated 
number  of  cows  in  that  country  is  950,- 
000,  which  is  about  200,000  less  than  in 
the  summer  of  1917.  According  to  reli- 
able reports  received  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  the  reduc- 
tion in  Denmark's  butter  supply  will  ex- 
ceed 2,000,000  pounds  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Facts  like  these  should  remind  United 
States  dairymen  of  the  growing  depend- 
ence of  foreign  populations  on  American 
dairy  products.  In  pre-war  years  Den- 
mark exported  butter  to  the  British 
Isles  which  now  must  look  to  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Value  of  Pure-Bred  Sire 

Thomas  O'Toole,  a  prominent  beef 
cattle  man  in  Western  Kansas,  who  has 
been  using  registered  bulls  for  a  good 
many  years,  once  remarked  that  he  sold 
his  calves  at  weaning  time  for  from  $10 
to  $12  per  head  more  than  neighbors 
who  used  scrub  bulls.  These  registered 
bulls    required    practically    the  same 


A  MOST  PROMISING  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  OWNED  BY  THE  U.  S.  DISCIPLINARY 
BARRACKS,  LEAVEN  WORTH,  BEING  DEVELOPED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  HERD 


the  tendency  in  the  cow  is  for  her  milk- 
ing function  to  revert  to  its  native  state. 
It  is  by  artificial  methods,  so  to  speak, 
that  the  specialized  milking  function  is 
maintained. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  once 
bred  into  animals,  it  remains.  It  may 
persist  in  a  given  cow  for  a  while  or 
for  a  generation,  but  it  would  soon  be 
lost.  If  we  were  asked  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  a  dairyman, 
as  distinct  from  a  mere  cow-keeper,  we 
would  say  that  it  is  in  a  person's  abil- 
ity to  maintain  this  artificial  nature  of 
the  modern  highly  specialized  dairy  cow. 
It  means  not  only  to  breed  her  for  it, 
but  care  in  feeding  and  management  to 
coax  out  the  limit  of  her  milking  ca- 
pacity. Her  ration  must  be  right  in 
composition,  ample  in  quantity,  and  pal- 
atable. She  must  be  tempted  to  eat 
enough  to  make  a  good  flow  of  milk 
and  you  might  say,  generally  coddled. 

We  have  little  patience  with  that  class 
of  cow-keepers  who  are  eagerly  looking 
for  the  hardy  cow,  the  rugged  cow,  the 
cow  that  needs  little  care  and  that.. de- 
spite these  qualities,  gives  a  large  flow 
of  milk,  and  so  on,  or  to  those  who  put 
these  things  forward  as  a  characteristic 
of  their  favorite  breed.  Such  a  cow 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  shift- 
less, would-be  dairymen,  and  not  on  our 
cattle  ranges.  There  is  small  efficiency 
in  a  rusty,  leaky,  weather-beaten  and 
generally  neglected  locomotive.  The 
more  efficient  it  is,  the  more  complicated 
and  delicately  adjusted  is  its  mechanism 
and  the  moie  brain9  it  takes  to  run  it. 


amount  of  care  and  feed  and  yet  they 
increased  the  value  of  each  calf  $10 
to  $12. 

This  is  a  statement  m<ide  by  W.  A. 
Boys,  agricultural  agent  of  Sumner 
County,  in  a  news  letter  to  farm  bureau 
members  of  that  county.  He  says  that 
Sumner  County  needs  more  pure-bred 
bulls  to  increase  the  returns  worn  the 
cows  now  on  the  farms.  We  might 
greatly  enlarge  the  territory  included 
and  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  commu- 
nity in  Kansas  where  more  pure-bred 
bulls  could  not  be  profitably  used. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  farm  bureau  pro- 
gram to  encourage  and  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  live  stock  of  the  county.  Those 
interested  in  getting  better  stock  can 
get  valuable  help  by  calling  on  their 
county  agent  and  talking  the  matter 
over. 


Consumers  Like  Butter 

There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence as  to  the  future  of  the  dairy 
business  among  the  best  posted  dairy- 
men in  attendance  at  the  recent  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress  and  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  These  men  did  not  seem  to  be 
worried  because  of  the  unfounded  fears 
expressed  by  some  that  the  high  prices 
of  butter  would  permanently  change  but- 
ter consumers  into  consumers  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

"Most  of  those  who  quit  buying  but- 
ter because  they  feel  that  prices  are  out 
of  their  reach  will  be  back  *t  the  bet- 
ter counter  again  when  prices  go  down 
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some,"  is  the  way  these  men  express  it. 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  butter,"  they 
add.  "It  fills  a  need  in  the  human  diet 
that  nothing  else  can  supply.  Those  who 
give  up  butter  for  any  reason  do  it 
merely  as  a  temporary  step  and  they  ex- 
pect to  come  back  to  butter  again  as 
soon  as  they  believe  they  can.  Butter 
is  assured  of  continued  demand  after  we 
win  the  war  as  well  as  now." 

Uncle  Sam's  faith  in  butter  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  he  buys  and  uses  more 
butter  for  feeding  his  army  than  he  does 
of  substitutes.  The  American  army  is 
now  using  butter  at  the  rate  of  1,250,- 
000  pounds  a  month,  as  against  700,000 
pounds  of  substitutes.  In  this  country 
the  army  uses  about  five  times  as  much 
butter  as  it  does  of  substitutes;  in 
France  the  proportions  are  about  even, 
because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  se- 
curing high  grade  butter  in  Europe. 

Fall  Feeding  of  Cows 

As  the  pasture  season  comes  to  an 
end  and  the  weather  gets  colder,  dairy 
cows  must  be  given  extra  attention  and 
feeding  or  they  will  suffer  a  serious 
drop  in  milk  yield.  It  pays  to  feed  lib- 
erally at  this  time.  Cows  which  are  not 
well  fed  at  this  period  go  into  the  win- 
ter thin  in  flesh  and  with  a  reduced  milk 
flow.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  them  back  to  their  normal  produc- 
tion after  they  go  onto  regular  winter 
rations.  A  little  extra  rough  feed  and 
some  grain  at  this  time  will  not  only 
give  good  immediate  returns  but  will  in- 
fluence the  milk  flow  for  the  whole  year 
by  putting  the  cow  in  good  condition  to 
go  through  the  winter. 

Cows  which  go  into  the  winter  period 
in  good,  hearty  condition  and  with  un- 
diminished milk  flow  are  the  ones  which 
will  be  in  the  best  shape  to  use  high- 
priced  feeds  during  the  winter  period. 
There  is  no  better  roughage  for  use  at 
this  time  than  good  silage  and  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay. 

If  a  cold  rain  comes,  keep  the  cows 
in  the  barn  except  for  exercise  and 
water.  The  first  cold  storms  of  the  fall 
or  winter  have  a  serious  effect  on  a 
herd  of  milk  cows  if  they  are  not  prop- 
erly sheltered.  It  will  pay  to  keep  up 
the  flow  during  this  period  of  the  year, 
even  though  it  does  require  a  little  extra 
attention  and  feeding  in  advance  of  the 
regular  winter  feeding  period. 


Bull  Association  Results 

The  bull  association  cannot  give  you 
something  for  nothing,  but  it.  gives  you 
the  right  to  the  use  of  a  first  class  pure- 
bred bull  for  several  years  at  an  initial 
cost  of  about  $50.  These  bulls  can  not 
increase  the  production  of  the  cows  you 
already  have,  but  they  may  double  the 
production  of  the  daughters.  The 
daughters  of  association  bulls  and  grade 
cows  can  never  be  registered,  but  in 
every  other  respect  they  may  be  the 
equal  of  pure-breds.  The  bull  associa- 
tion can  not  compel  you  to  join,  but  if 
you  do  join  you  will  soon  own  a  better 
herd,  and  as  a  result  become  a  more 
successful  farmer. 


Field  Mice  in  Orchards 

Field  mice  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  young  orchards  unless  protective 
measures  are  taken.  Where  the  rubbish 
and  grass  is  left  around  the  trees  the 
mice  work  under  cover  and  frequently 
girdle  the  trunk.  During  the  fall  or 
early  winter  all  weeds  and  rubbish 
should  be  hoed  away  from  the  trees, 
leaving  the  soil  clean  and  well  firmed 
about  the  trunks  to  a  distance  slightly 
beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches.  A 
slight  rise  of  soil  around  the  trunk  of 
the  trees  is  an  additional  advantage. 


Rural  schools  and  churches,  even  more 
than  homes,  should  restore  the  old  wood 
pile  and  make  themselves  sure  of 
warmth  this  winter.  Every  building 
used  during  only  p^rt  of  the  day  or  on 
one  or  two  days  a  week  should  burn 
wood. 


Butterfly 

Junior  No.  XH.  Light  run- 
ning,  easy   cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 

£*QES£fSfeE  Tula  I  Earns  Ita  own  coat  and 
SO  DAYS   FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  uvea 
in  cream.  Poetal  brirura  Free  a' 
factory"  offer.   Buy  from  the 


$38 


fecta  in 


ALBHUGH-DOKB  CO.,  ?' 


MVM 
direct- from- 
:  .tirer  and  save  money. 

hall  Blvd.,  CHICA60 
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Make  America  Chemically  Independent 


Dorifc  LelYourStocI 


Lose  their  Summers  gain 
through  November  neglect 

'  Your  animals  are  now  going  on  dry  feed 
—hay  and  grain.  It's  a  Dig  change  from 
the  succulent,  nutritious  grasses  of  summer 
pastures  which  supply  the  needed  laxatives 
and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals'  bowels  open  and 
regular— drive  out  the  worms — keep  their 
blood  rich — keep  their  digestive  apparatus 
in  order — by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Don't  allow  your  stock  to  "get  off  feed" 
and  in  a  rundown  condition.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  eliminates  waste  and  gives  ap- 
petite, good  health  and  good  digestion.  It 
enables  animals  t3  get  the  most  Denefit  out 
of  their  feed. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of 
your  herd.   Here's  a  suggestion  for  your 

f'uidance :  Get  from  your  dealer  2  pounds 
or  each  average  hog,  5  pounds  for  each 
horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an 
honest  price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in 
your  own  town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who 
•refunds  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as 
claimed. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.25;  100-lb.  Drum.  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West.  South  and  Canada 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


mf 


DR.HESS 
STOCK 
TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  Start  Your  Pallets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 


IBgSTME  of  the  most  inspiring  results 
Tfi  ]  of  the  war  is  the  way  in  which 
the  chemical  industries  of  the  na- 
tion have  awakened  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  proceeded  to  make 
America  chemically  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Very  shortly  we  can 
add  to  this  by  saying  that  America  is 
on  the  verge  of  being  independent  from 
a  plant  food  standpoint  —  that  the 
strangle  monopolies  on  potash  and  on 
nitrate  have  been  broken  up. 

It  was  a  great  achievement  >"hen  the 
sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  faced  by  inability  to  obtain 
Spanish  pyrites,  developed  resources  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  save  both  the  ferti- 
lizer industry  and  the  munitions  indus- 
tries— for  had  this  not  been  done  the 
United  States  must  have  failed  in  its 
part  in  the  war.  It  will  also  be  an 
equally  great  achievement  when  the  de- 
velopment of  the  by-product  coking  in- 
dustry, and  the  erection  of  great  plants 
for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
shall  once  and  forever  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  Chilean  nitrate. 

Co- important  with  these  developments 
is  that  of  the  American  potash  industry. 
Indeed,  such  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  utilization  of  domestic  sources 
of  potash  that  today  we  can  say  that 
for  1919  there  is  already  produced  and 
in  sight  enough  potash  to  more  than 
satisfy  the  most  pressing  needs  for  this 
important  plant  food.  When  peace  ne- 
gotiations are  fairly  under  way  there 
will  be  no  complications  due  to  a  fear 
of  the  German  monopoly.  This  monop- 
oly is  broken,  definitely  and  forever. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  progress  this 
past  year  has  been  made  by  the  Ne- 
braska producers.  Their  1918  produc- 
tion will  be  very  close  to,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  exceed,  the  production  from  all 
sources  in  1917.  We  can  say  that  for 
the  potato,  tobacco  and  cotton  crops  of 
1919 — crops  which  respond  to  potash  in 
marked  degree,  and  crops  which  are  in- 
jured by  deficiency  of  this  plant  food 
element — there  is  now  in  sight  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  American-made  potash 
to  satisfy  the  need. 


Preparing  Furs  for  Market 

Wrong  methods  of  skinning,  stretching 
and  drying  pelts  cause  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  trappers  every  year. 
The  right  methods  to  follow  are  just  as 
easy  if  you  know  them — and  here  they 
are: 

Skinning  methods  are  of  two  kinds, 
"casing"  and  "open."  Casing  means 
peeling  the  skin  off  whole.  Open  means 
ripping  the  skin  down  the  belly. 

Animals  which  should  be  cased  are  the 
following:  Mink,  marten,  weasel,  opos- 
sum, fox,  fisher,  skunk,  civet,  muskrat, 
wildcat,  otter,  lynx,  wolf  and  wolverine. 
Open  skinning  should  be  used  with  coon, 
badger,  beaver,  bear  and  cougar. 

The  following  skins,  before  they  be- 
come too  dry,  should  be  turned  fur  side 
out  for  shipping:  Fox,  lynx,  fisher, 
wolf,  marten,  wolverine  and  wildcat. 
Leave  the  others,  which  are  cased,  pelt 
side  out. 

To  case  a  skin,  cut  from  the  root  of 
the  tail  down  the  inside  of  each  hind 
leg  to  the  foot.  Then  pull  the  skin  care- 
fully over  the  body  and  head.  The  tail 
should  be  skinned  and  the  bone  removed, 
except  for  muskrat  and  opossum.  These 
two  can  be  cut  off,  as  they  are  worth- 
less. Skinning  is  made  easier  by  sus- 
pending the  carcass  from  something,  do- 
jng  this  by  means  of  a  strong  cord  tied 
around  the  hind  legs.  Draw  the  skin 
from  the  front  legs.  Cut  off  the  ears — 
downward  toward  the  head.  Cut  the 
skin  loose  about  the  nose  and  eyes. 

In  using  the  open  method,  cut  from 
point  of  jaw  to  vent,  also  down  back 
of  hind  legs  and  inside  of  front  legs. 
Lynx,  mountain  lion,  bear — which  are 
valuable  for  rugs  or  mounting — should 
be  skinned  on  the  legs  clear  to  the  toes, 
leaving  the  claws  attached.  Smaller  an- 
imals, valuable  only  as  furs,  may  have 
the  legs  cut  off. 

Be  sure  to  clean  every  bit  of  flesh  and 
fat  from  the  skii.3,  using  extreme  care 
to  avoid  cutting. 

Steel  stretchers,  which  can  be  had  in 
just  the  right  shape  for  different  skins, 
give  the  best  results.  If  you  do  not  use 
these,  and  do  not  know  from  experience 
the  shape  and  size  to  make  board 
stretchers,  by  all  means  write  to  one  of 
the  big  fur  nouses  for  information.  Im- 
proper stretching  may  make  skins  al- 
most valueless. 

When  the  skins  are  on  the  stretchers, 
put  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place — never  in 
the  sun  or  near  the  fire.   Dry  them  just 


enough  to  prevent  shrinking  and  wrink- 
ling. If  you  find  that  a  skin  has  become 
too  dry  to  turn,  soften  a  little  with  a 
damp  cloth.  But  be  sure  to  let  the 
dampened  spots  dry  out  before  shipping. 

Do  not  use  patented  preparations  for 
curing — just  the  natural  drying. 

This  matter  of  preparing  skins  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  it  will  mean 
many  more  dollars  in  your  pocket  to 
secure  some  trapping  book  which  goes 
into  full  detail  about  it.  Or,  as  sug- 
gested, write  to  a  fur  house  for  infor- 
mation. They  are  interested  in  getting 
furs  in  perfect  condition  and  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  how. 


Do  Not  Sell  Liberty  Bonds 

The  wide  distribution  among  millions 
of  American  citizens  of  Liberty  loan 
bonds  makes  our  Liberty  loans,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo's  expressed  opinion,  the  soundest 
of  national  financing.  That  these  bonds 
be  kept  widely  distributed  amongst  the 
American  people  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds. 

United  States  Government  bonds  in 
the  past  have  gone  above  par,  as  high 
as  $139  for  a  $100  4  per  cent  bond. 
That  Liberty  bonds  will  go  well  above 
par  when  peace  comes  is  very  probable. 
Holding  one's  Liberty  bonds,  therefore, 
is  wise  as  well  ae  patriotic. 

Every  holder  of  a  Liberty  loan  bond 
should  heed  the  caution  to  hold  to  his  or 
her  bonds,  because  there  are  going  to  be 
great  efforts  by  shrewd  and  unscrupu- 
lous people  to  buy  or  secure  at  inade- 
quate prices  these  bonds  from  holders 
who  are  not  well  informed  as  to  stock 
and  bond  values. 

Worthless  or  near-worthless  stock  or 
stock  of  only  speculative  value — "wild- 
cat stocks"  they  are  called — are  going 
to  be  offered  for  Liberty  bonds.  Some 
will  be  urged  not  to  sell  or  exchange 
their  Liberty  bonds,  but  to  buy  the 
stock  and  give  the  Liberty  bonds  as  se- 
curity for  the  purchase  price.  This  is 
a  camouflaged  attempt  to  get  Liberty 
bonds  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  their 
companies. 

If  every  holder  of  a  Liberty  bond  will 
consult  a  bank  before  he  disposes  of  it, 
the  get-rich-quick  concerns  will  not  pros- 
per, but  the  individual  bondholders  will, 
and  the  American  people  as  a  whole  will 
be  benefited. 


Teaching  Farming  in  France 

An  agricultural  college  extension  course 
with  a  faculty  of  half  a  dozen  picked 
men  has  been  organized  among  our  sol- 
diers in  France  and  by  a  Kansas  man. 
J.  F.  Vance,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
writes  as  follows  of  the  enterprise,  in 
Wallace's  Farmer: 

"It  is  a  far  cry  from  'the  embattled 
farmers'  who  stood  against  the  invading 
foe  at  Concord  and  Lexington  and  'fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world'  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  in  American 
Revolutionary  days — a  far  cry  from  that 
to  Yankee  soldiers  in  France  today, 
studying  agriculture  during  the  spare 
hours,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  in  anticipation  of  the  oncoming 
days  when  we  shall  all  return  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  to  the  fertile 
prairies  of  the  'good  old  U.  S.  A.,  other- 
wise known  as  the  New  World — the 
land  of  promise  and  fulfillment,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

"But  our  educational  department  has 
just  set  up  at  'The  Ice  Plant  Hut,"  some- 
where in  France,  an  agricultural  college 
extension  course  with  a  faculty  of  half 
a  dozen  picked  men  from  the  ranks  of 
our  enlisted  soldiers,  who  are  university 
trained  leaders,  and  with  an  initial  en- 
rollment and  attendance  of  sixty-five  in 
the  class.  I  believe  this  piece  of  work 
is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  put  on  amongst  our 
American  troops  in  France.  The  credit 
for  organizing  this  pioneer  enterprise  is 
due  to  Prof.  William  Edgar  Ringle,  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  biology  and 
nature  study  as  applied  to  agriculture, 
in  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  College,  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

"The  humble  part  of  the  writer  was 
simply  to  visit  a  few  of  the  cow  stables 
in  the  Chateau  district  of  France,  and 
dicker  with  the  milkmaids  for  the  loan 
of  a  cow  to  be  used  by  the  lecturer  to 
demonstrate  from  a  living  model  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  milk  and  beef 
cattle.  We  found  some  difficulty  about 
leading  the  cow  to  the  class,  and  decided 
to  take  the  class  to  the  cow  about  milk- 
ing time. 


"The  interest  in  this  practical  educa- 
tional feature  is  both  surprising  and  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  to  include  lectures  on  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  judging  and  breeding; 
dairy  feeding,  balanced  rations,  silos; 
dairy  products,  cow  testing,  etc.;  feed- 
ing and  raising  hogs;  horses,  types,  care 
and  breeding;  horticulture,  fruits  and 
berries;  budding,  grafting  and  pruning; 
soils  and  fertilizers;  grains,  grasses  and 
forage  crops;  farm  mathematics  and 
mechanics;  insect  friends  and  enemies; 
vegetable  gardening  and  landscaping; 
home  sanitation;  roads  and  road  build- 
ing; forestry. 

"The  following  men  constitute  our 
faculty:  D.  R.  Collins,  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College;  Orson  Morse, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; G.  R.  Skinner,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  At  N.  Bissell,  grad- 
uate of  the  Daver  School  of  Tree  Sur- 
gery, Kent,  Ohio;  Roy  M.  Loughren, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

"Perhaps  no  better  place  could  be 
found  amongst  our  boys  in  France  than 
here  in  the  service  of  the  supply  depart- 
ment, where  the  food  products  of  Amer- 
ican farms  are  concentrated  for  distri- 
bution, and  where  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  are  strenuously  employed 
in  getting  subsistence  and  ordnance  sup- 
plies to  the  battle  fronts." 


Keep  Breeding  Ewes  Thrifty 

Breeding  ewes  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  thin  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
On  some  farms  where  thf  pastures  were 
short  during  the  late  summer — and  this 
was  common  everywhere  —  ewes  that 
raised  lambs  may  be  in  very  thin  and 
unthrifty  condition.  If  the  ewe  flock  is 
uneven  in  growth  and  development,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  separate  the 


young,  growing  ewes  and  those  that  are 
very  thin  and  unthrifty  from  the  ma- 
ture ones  that  are  in  good  condition. 
Unless  they  have  the  run  of  very  good 
pasture,  the  old  thin  ewes  and  the  young 
ones  should  be  given  from  a  fourth  to 
a  half  pound  of  grain  daily.  It  will  be 
easier  to  get  them  in  condition  while 
they  are  still  running  out  on  pasture 
than  to  wait  until  the  winter  sets  in 
and  they  are  being  fed  in  the  racks. 
Oats  is  a  splendid  grain  for  putting  ewes 
into  condition. 

If  the  ewes  go  into  the  winter  in  good 
condition,  about  all  the  feed  thej  will 
need  until  about  a  month  before  lamb- 
ing will  be  good  bright  corn  fodder  and 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Good  clean  silage 
may  be  substituted  for  the  fodder.  Only 
the  very  young  or  extremely  thin  ewes 
will  need  grain  all  winter.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  get  breeding  ewes  too  fat.  It 
wastes  feed  and  also  results  in  the  drop- 
ping of  weak  lambs.  The  most  favorable 
conditions  are  to  have  the  ewes  in  ordi- 
nary thrift  and  having  plenty  of  exer- 
cise every  day.  This  should  result  in  a 
high  percentage  of  good  strong  lambs. 


A  little  Cherokee  Indian  girl,  not  yet 
six  years  old,  who  lives  in  Okemah,  Ok- 
lahoma, was  asked  by  her  aunt  what  she 
wanted  for  a  birthday  present.  Juanita's 
modest  request,  says  the  Indian  Leader, 
was  for  "knitting  needles."  The  needles 
were  given  to  her  and  she  is  now  knit- 
ting industriously. 


When  Death,. the  Great  Reconciler,  has 
come,  it  is  never  our  tenderness  that  we 
repent  of,  but  our  severity. — Eliot. 


When  the  boys  are  home  and  back  into 
civilian  garb  we  can  cease  working  for 
them.    But  not  before. 
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STORM  KING 

Horse  Blanket 

The  strongest,  warmest  and 
longest  wearing  medium- 
priced  square  blanket  made. 
Size  84  by  90  inches.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Make  sure  of 
getting  the  genuine  by  look- 
ing for  the  5A  trademark. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  a  superior  line  of  5A  Motor  Robes 
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FUNSTEN 

,  Our  wonderful  book  reveals  old  trappers'  favor- 
ite methods,  where  and  how  to  trap,  best  baits 
to  use,  how  to  prepare  skins,  little 
links  that  will  increase  your  profits. 
Hailed  FREE.  Also  includes  Game  Laws, 
Hid  big  list  of  Trappers'  Supplies  at  rock- 
jottom  prices— Steel  Traps,  Guns,  Smok- 
srs.  Baits,  etc.  Our  market  report3  free! 
Tranpera  are  going  to  make  heavy  prof-  I 
ts  this  season,  due  to  bigger  demand  for  t 
ikins,  and  so  many  trappers  in  army,  j 
write  at  once  for  above  book  and  for  price 
ist  so  you  will  be  ready. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

iTtha  Int'l  Fur     A  _      ■  « 

&cr  Cf  I  niiic 

'unsfenBidg.  V&s  laVtllOy  Hi®. 


SAVE 


HM,  SAYINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SERVE 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  By.  EARN  FROM  J75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka.  Kaniat 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


Don't  Crowd 

In  a  hamlet  near  Ashford,  boasting 
only  nine  inhabitants,  the  following 
notice  has  been  posted  up  by  the  author- 
ities: "In  the  event  of  an  air  raid  do 
not  collect  in  a  crowd." — New  York  Sun. 


Chasing  the  Hun 

"During  the  last  drive  the  Jerries — 
Germans — retreated  so  fast  we  wore 
out  most  of  our  horses  trying  to  keep 
up  with  our  guns,"  writes  Louis  J.  Col- 
lister,  according  to  the  Manhattan  Na- 
tionalist. "The  batteries  were  in  the 
same  fix.  They  would  arrive  at  a  place, 
set  their  guns,  get  the  range,  and  then 
before  they  could  fire  a  shot  be  ordered 
to  move  two  or  three  miles  farther  for- 
ward." 


Interesting  War  Items 
iBi  ...i.  

Why  Soldier  Is  Thankful 


DN  the  South  Kansas  Tribune,  Ells- 
worth Marsh  gives  in  a  very  read- 
able letter  a  number  of  reasons 
this  soldier  found  for  thankful- 
ness even  before  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice whic  h  brought  peace. 

'"First,"  says  the  writer,  "we  are 
thankful  we  are  over  here.  Now  how 
do  you  suppose  we  manage  to  find  the 
fact  that  we  are  over  here  and  in  the 
fight  a  source  of  comfort? 

"I  fit  in,  as  do  all  the  other  men  who 
are  over  here,  exactly;  and  I  like  my 
job.  I  am  as  contented  as  are  the  men 
back  home  who  are  following  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  pursuit.  So  if  a  fellow  is 
satisfied  with  his  surroundings,  why 
shouldn't  he  be  glad  that  he  is  where 
he  is? 

"I  cannot  operate  a  typewriter  with 
sufficient  dexterity  and  accurateness  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  government  offi- 
cial, nor  have  I  the  genius  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  American  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety with  coin.  Naturally,  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  the  thing  which  I  can  do. 
So  I  am  glad  I  am  over  here. 

"We  are  thankful  that  you  people 
back  home  are  not  over  here.  Oh,  no; 
it  isn't  because  we  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  an  occasional  meeting  with 
you  and  a  friendly  handshake.  It  isn't 
because  we  feel  that  we  require  no  real 
friendship.  It  isn't  because  there  is  a 
feeling  of  ease  and  comfort  arising  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some 
three  or  four  thousand  miles  lie  end  to 
end  between  our  bunks  and  those  homes 
back  in  America.  No,  there  are  other 
reasons. 

"Quite  frequently  I  find  myself  gaz- 
ing at  the  beautiful  hills  covered  with 
pine  trees  and  sniff  the  cool  breeze  from 
the  shady  depths  and  think  how  fine,  it 
would  be  if  some  of  those  loved  ones 
back  home  were  only  with  me. 

"Suddenly  there  is  a  whir,  an  explo- 
sion. A  shell,  sent  on  a  deadly  mission 
by  the  boche,  explodes  a  hundred  feet 
away.  Stones,  earth,  and  even  small 
trees  are  thrown  in  all  directions.  Sud- 
denly a  whistling  sound  reaches  my  ears 
and  I  realize  that  shrapnel  from  anti- 
aircraft guns  is  falling.  I  must  not  run, 
because  I  have  no  conception  of  which 
direction  I  should  go.  'Thud!'  the  nose 
of  a  French  '75'  buries  itself  in  the 
earth  near  a  log  ten  or  twelve  feet 
away.  We  are  then  so  glad  you  are  not 
over  here  with  us." 

After  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  service  and  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross,  this  soldier  says: 
"I  looked  away  to  the  north,  fixing  my 
gaze  upon  the  North  Star,  the  same 
North  Star  that  you  would  see  if  you 
were  to  go  out  some  night  and  allow 
your  eyes  to  follow  the  imaginary  line 
made  by  two  particular  stars  in  the  Big 
Dipper.  Those  few  thousand  miles 
seemed  to  shrink  and  America  drew 
near.  I  felt  its  nearness  and  was  pre- 
paring to  shout  across  and  tell  you  how 
thankful  we  are  to  you  all  for  doing 
the  good  things  you  do  for  us — when  a 
military  police  placed  his  hand  on  myv 
shoulder  and  told  me  it  was  time  to 
'turn  in.' 

"Yes,  we  are  glad  we  are  over  here, 
and  glad,  oh,  so  glad,  you  good  people 
are  over  there." 


A  Young  Hero 

The  battle  had  ended.  For  a  little 
while  the  guns  of  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Allied  forces  were  silent.  From  the 
open  space  between  the  lines  in  No  Man's 
Land  came  calls  for  water — the  short, 
sharp  cries  of  men  who  have  not  long 
to  live. 

"Something  must  be  done,"  said  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  American  trenches,  "We 
can't  allow  that.  Who  will  volunteer  to 
go  out  and  bring  in  the  wounded  ?" 

Among  the  men  who  responded  was  a 
boy  of  seventeen  who  said  eagerly,  "I 
want  to  go;  let  me  go." 

"All  right,"  consented  the  officer,  "I 
choose  you.  Take  several  others  with 
you  and  go  out  after  those  men." 

They  ran  a  truck  out  over  the  field 
and  returned  safely,  bringing  in  a  full 
load  of  wounded  without  loss.  The  trip 
was  repeated  and  another  load  was  res- 
cued. As  they  returned  for  the  third 
time  a  shell  burst  above  the  volunteer 
and  he  was  badlv  wounded.     He  was 


taken  back  to  the  lines  and  the  general, 
who  had  seen  the  whole  thing,  bent  over 
the  young  hero.  "That  was  a  brave  act, 
my  boy.  an  heroic  deed,"  he  said;  "but 
the  doctor  tells  me  you  have  only  a  few 
minutes  to  live.  Is  there  any  request 
you  would  like  to  make  or  any  message 
you  would  like  to  leave  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "I  would  like 
to  ask  one  question :  Do  you  think  I 
did  my  duty?" 

"Indeed,  you  did!"  the  general  assured 
him. 

"Then  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  write  to 
my  mother  and  tell  her  I  died  doing  my 
duty."  And  so  the  brave  young  life 
passed  out,  having  already  accomplished 
more  of  real  unselfish  service  for  his  fel- 
lows than  is  given  most»  of  us  to  per- 
form in  the  course  of  a  long  lifetime. 

Naughty  Boys! 

"Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess  house?"  inquired 
a  boyish  voice  over  the  telephone  at 
.Camp  Funston  the  other  day.  "I  have 
been  off  my  feed  for  several  days  and 
I  seem  to  need  something  different  from 
this  army  grub.  I  just  wondered  if  you 
wouldn't  fix  me  up  something  like  my 
mother  used  to." 

"Of  course  we  will,"  replied  the  sym- 
pathetic secretary.  "What  would  you 
like  to  have?" 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble," 
said  the  soldier  diffidently,  "I  would  like 
a  poached  egg  and  some  milk  toast." 

"Come  right  on  over,"  was  the  hearty 
response  from  the  other  end  of  the  line; 
"we'll  have  it  ready  for  you." 

The  secretary  slipped  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  did  her  best  to  prepare  for 
the  homesick  lad  a  lunch  "like  mother 
used  to  fix."  In  a  few  moments  in 
walked,  instead  of  the  one  sick  boy  she 
expected  to  see,  six  big  stalwart  sol- 
diers, all  "off  their  feed"  and  needing  a 
diet  of  poached  eggs  and  milk  toast. 

The  St.  Mihiel  Drive 

The  significance  of  the  American 
army's  success  in  the  St.  Mihiel  drive  is 
outlined  by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  authority 
on  military  affairs,  as  follows: 

More  Americans  fought  side  by  side  in 
this  battle  "than  in  any  other  battle  in 
our  history. 

More  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides 
than  in  any  battle  in  which  an  American 
army  under  an  American  general  ever 
fought. 

A  larger  uninterrupted  advance  was 
made  in  one  day  in  this  battle  than  in 
any  one  day  of  the  four  years  of  war 
on  the  west  front. 

More  prisoners  were  taken  than  in 
any  twenty-four  hours  of  the  war  on 
the  French  front. 

A  larger  area  of  French  territory  was 
liberated  than  in  any  equal  period  since 
the  lines  stabilized  in  1014. 

"In  our  own  national  history,  as  in 
world  history,  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel," 
he  says,  "will  have  an  enduring  place. 
To  the  world  it  announced  the  arrival 
of  America  in  her  appointed  place  in  the 
battle  line  of  civilization:  to  Americans 
it  means  a  reassertion  of  the  fundamen- 
tal unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 


The  Highest  Compliment 

Could  anything  better  be  said  of  the 
spirit  of  our  boys,  inquires  Association 
Men,  than  this,  coming  from  Lieutenant 
Wray  of  the  University  of  Glasgow: 
"Wounded  soldiers  who  fought  beside 
your  soldiers  praise  them  greatly.  One 
lad  said  to  my  sister:  'The  Yanks  are 
great.  They  are  far  ower  better  fight- 
ers than  the  English  and  French.  They 
are  nearly  as  good  as  oorsel's.' " 


From  a  Colored  Soldier 

A  negro  lieutenant,  quoted  in  Associa- 
tion Men,  writes:  "The  deportment  of 
our  regiment  has  been  excellent  and  we 
have  had  few,  very  few  offenders.  Our 
morale  is  still  at  the  peak  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  we  will  hold  our 
own  against  the  boche  when  we  meet 
him.  We  have  received  a  most  wonder- 
ful reception  everywhere  we  have  gone, 
and  I  am  most  proud  to  relate  that  very, 
very  few  of  the  men  have  violated  our 
confidence  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
inhabitants.     I   love   the   French.  We 


PLA  Y  SAFE 

Vou  cannot  be  SURE 
you  are  getting  high- 
est prices  until  you  re- 
ceive the  latest  Price  List 
from  HILL  BROS.  FUR 
CO.— "The  Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  In 
America." 

WE  CHARGE 
NO  COMMISSION 

Write  for  oar  Price  List  TODAY— it  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  shipping  to  this 
old  reliable  house  where  you  are  assured  correct 
grading,  highest  prices,  prompt  returns— not  one 
cent  deducted  for  commission  or  handling. 

Send  for  FREE  Price  List,  Trap- 
pers' Guide,  Game  Laws,  Supply 
Catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
$300.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
only.  All  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write  today— postal  card  will  do 


FREE 

348  Hill  Bids. 


BROS.  I 

FUR  CO. 

St.  Louie,  Mo.  I 


ftice$2  Postpaid 

complete  with 
12  Smoke  Cartridges 


'Got  14  Skunk 
InTen  Minutes  With. 
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SMOKE  TORPEDO" 


The  quickest,  slickest  device  you  ever 
saw  for  driving  all  den  animals  into  the 
open.  Write  for  full  details.  Also  get 
Taylor'9  "Book  of  Traps"— shows  how  to  trap, 
what  traps  and  bait  to  use;  animals  in  natural 
colors;  full  supply  catalog.  Free.  Write  today. 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUR  EXCHANGE 

ExSe  St.  lOUiS.MO. 
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have  entered  into  their  most  intimate 
affections  and  we  won't  violate  their 
trust.    .    .  . 

"I  would  be  happy  to  have  millions 
of  colored  soldiers  over  here  fighting  to 
preserve  the  dearest  and  highest  valued 
thing  on  earth  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  future  generations — Lib- 
erty. Death  is  nothing,  for  I  love  my 
race  more  than  life  itself." 


Their  Christmas  Presents 

These  young  American  sergeants  of 
the  signal  corps  could  not  send  presents 
home  on  Christmas,  so  they  had  a  Christ- 
mas by  proxy.  Each  one  of  them  sought 
out  "a  little'  French  kid,"  bought  him  a 
suit  of  clothes,  gave  him  a  big  Christmas 
dinner  and  a  lot  of  presents.  It  i9  a 
question  whether  the  host  or  the  boy 
was  the  happier.  One  sergeant,  a  boy 
of  twenty-two.  wrote.-  "It  is  the  biggest 
Christmas  I  ever  had." — Association  Men. 
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THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  In 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


OGIVE  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  call  upon  His  name; 
Make  known  among  the  people  His  doings. 
Sing  unto  Him,  sing  praises  unto  Him; 
Talk  ye  of  all  His  marvelous  works. 
Glory  ye  in  His  holy  name; 

Let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  Jehovah.  .  .  . 

He  is  Jehovah,  our  God ; 

His  judgments  are  in  all  the  earth.  .  .  . 

Praise  ye  Jehovah!  — 105th  Psalm. 


How  to  Sweeten  Cranberries 

Cranberries  are  now  in  the  markets. 
They  find  a  ready  place  on  the  table. 
They  always  are  associated  with  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dinners.  This  year 
the  scarcity  of  sugar  may  cause  many 
to  hesitate  to  use  them.  Cranberries 
may  be  served  without  emptying  your 
sugar  bowl. 

Because  of  the  acid  content  of  cran- 
berries, sweeteners  such  as  sorghum,- 
eane  or  corn  syrup  may  be  used  even 
more  successfully  than  with  other  fruits. 
Cranberries  may  be  combined  with  other 
fruits  which  are  sweet,  such  as  apples, 
figs,  and  raisins,  either  to  extend  or 
modify  the  cranberry  flavor  or  to  add 
sweetness  to  it. 

Cranberries  may  be  dried  to  extend 
their  season.  They  are  valuable  in  giv- 
ing color  to  sauces  and  desserts.  Add  a 
few  to  puddings  and  sauces  to  improve 
flavor  and  color. 

Cranberries  are  a  valuable"  food  be- 
cause of  the  acid  they  contain.  Many 
like  the  acid  flavor  while  others  acquire 
a  taste  for  it.  The  recipes  suggested 
use  sugar  savers: 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

1  quart  cranberries 

1  cupful  raisins  or  figs  or  cocoa- 
nut 

3  cupfuls  water 
%  cupful  sorghum  or  cane  syrup 

Inspect  and  wash  cranberries.  Pre- 
pare raisins,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  add 
to  cranberries  and  other  ingredients,  and 
cook  until  tender. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

1  quart  cranberries 
3  cupfuls  water 

%  cupful  sorghum  or  cane  syrup 

Cook  cranberries  with  water  and 
sweetening  until  soft,  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY 

2  quarts  cranberries 
1  quart  water 

1  to  1%  cupfuls  light  syrup 
Cook  cranberries  in  the  water  twenty 
minutes.  Put  through  a  sieve.  This 
amount  would  make  about  one  quart  of 
juice  and  pulp.  Add  sweetening  and 
cook  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  will 
give  a  jelly.    Turn  into  molds. 

CRANBERRY  PUDDING  SAUCE 

1  cupful  cranberry  juice 
%  cupful  syrup 

%  cupful  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

1%  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

Mix  flour  with  cold  water.  Add  to 
juice  and  sweetening  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Cook  five  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  lemon  juice  and  serve  hot. 
Use  on  vanilla,  cornstarch  or  steamed 
puddings. 

CANDIED  CRANBERRIES 
1  cupful  cranberries 
'/i  cupful  syrup 
Choose  large  red  cranberries  and  prick 
each  one  three  or  four  times.  Drop  them 
carefully  into  the  boiling  syrup  and  al- 
low them  to  cook  slowly  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
allow  to  stand  over  night.  "Reheat  and 
allow  them  to  stand  another  night  if 
possible.  Then  remove  the  berries  from 
the  syrup,  while  hot,  and  drop  on  well 
oiled  paper  or  plate  to  dry.  These  may 
lie  used  in  the  place  of  candied  cherries 
for  decorations.  —  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 


Possibilities  of  Hash 

Hash  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  dish 
which  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some 
sections  because  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupulous cook  "boarding-house  hash" 
furnishes  so  ready  a  disguise  for  "come- 
backs," or  bits  of  meat  left  on  the  plate 
at  mealtime.     Prepared   in   the  home. 


however,  from  wholesome  ingredients,  it 
is  an  appetizing  and  healthful  food. 

The  small  'potatoes  may  be  boiled  in 
their  skins,  then  peeled  and  used  in  this 
dish.  Cold  meats  may  also  be  used,  but 
hash  is  at  its  best  when  made  from  meat 
that  has  lost  none  of  its  juices  or  ten- 
derness by  previous  cooking.  The  cheaper 
cuts  may  be  utilized  in  this  way.  A 
little  chopped  onion  adds  piquancy  and 
improves  the  dish  for  many  people. 
-  Use  only  a  little  fat  in  the  pan,  warm 
it,  then  add  the  meat,  onion,  and  pre- 
viously cooked  potatoes,  chopped  fine. 
If  your  meat  contains  plenty  of  fat,  no 
additional  fat  will  be  needed.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  cook  slowly 
until  the  meat  is  almost  done,  then 
brown  it  over  a  quick  fire.  If  the  meat 
requires  a  long  time  to  cook,  it  will  be 
better  to  add  the  potatoes  after  it  has 
cooked  a  few  minutes.  If  the  potatoes 
get  too  dry  in  cooking,  a  little  water 
may  be  added.  Hash  may  be  baked  in- 
stead of  being  friecI7~beginning  with  a 
moderately  slow  oven  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  temperature.  Served  south- 
ern style  with  a  poached  egg  on  top  of 
each  helping,  it  is  delicious.  It  may 
also  be  served  on  toast  with  or  without 
gravy. 


An  Extra  Pound  of  Sugar 

The  new  sugar  ration  of  three  pounds 
per  person  each  month  went  into  effect 
just  in  time  to  permit  us  to  accumulate 
a  little  extra  sugar  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  The  extra  pound  will 
also  help  in  taking  care  of  the  apples 
and  cranberries  now  available  or  in 
sweetening  the  sugarless  fruit  canned 
through  the  summer.  While  the  in- 
creased amount  available  eases  the 
household  situation,  it  permits  no  ex- 
travagance with  the  sugar  spoon. 

Chapped  Hands 

In  winter  the  frequent  changes  of 
temperature  in  which  the  hands  of  the 
housewife  must  work,  with  the  tender- 
ness which  comes  from  having  them 
much  in  water,  make  it  necessary  to 
give  the  hands  some  special  care  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  rough  and 
red  or  perhaps  chapped  and  sore.  Tak- 
ing care  to  wipe  them  thoroughly  dry 
after  washing  is  a  wise  precaution. 
Some  oil,  such  as  melted  tallow  or  gly- 
cerin, may  be  rubbed  into  the  hands  at 
night.  A  mixture  of  glycerin  and  bay 
rum  is  liked  by  many  people  for  this 
(impose.  Rubbing  the  backs  of  the 
hands  after  wiping  is  also  helpful,  as  it 
brings  out  the  natural  oil  of  the  skin. 
Avoid  the  use  of  strong  soaps  which 
irritate  the  skin. 

If  the  hands  are  badly  chapped,  pour 
boiling  water  over  bran  or  rolled  oats, 
lejt  it  stand  until  a  thick  porridge  is 
formed,  and  use  this  for  washing  the 
hands. 


To  Make  Woolens  Last 

Conservation  of  clothing  is  as  neces- 
sary as  conservation  of  food,  especially 
conservation  of  woolen  clothing.  Not  the 
least  danger  to  flannels,  sweaters,  and 
other  woolen  garments  is  poor  laundry 
work. 

The  home  economics  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  recommends 
the  following  method  for  washing 
woolen  clothing,  especially  flannel  shirts 
and  sweaters : 

Soak  the  garment  for  at  least  an  hour 
in  cold  or  luke  warm  soap  suds.  It  may 
be  soaked  as  long   as   ten   or  twelve 


Calumet  Baking  Powder  is  now 
used  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  For 
years  it  has  been  used  by  an, 
army  of  housewives — and  0 
that  army  enlists 
thousands  of  re- 
cruits every  year. 


Houswives  use  Calumet  because  it 
produces  best  results.  They  judge 
it  by  results  entirely.  Government 
experts  selected  Calumet  for  this  same 
reason — and  other  reasons,  too.  They 

looked  back  of  the  results.  They  demanded  purity 
in  Baking  Powder,  and  purity  in  bakings,  as  well 
as  surety  of  results. 

They  selected  Calumet  because  they  could  secure 
these  desirable  qualities — and  were  certain  of  get- 
ting them.  The  strongest  guarantee  you  could  ask 
for  Calumet's  thorough  goodness.  Try  it. 
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hours.  Then  agitate  it  very  lightly  in 
the  water,  using  plenty  of  water.  Do 
not  rub  out  on  washboard.  Rinse  in 
water  of  the  same  temperature.  Wring 
out  carefully  and  hang  up  immediately 
to  dry.  In  the  summer,  hang  it  in  a 
shady  place;  in  the  winter,  hang  in  the 
sun. 

Never  use  water  warmer  than  luke- 
warm in  any  part  of  the  washing.  Do 
not  boil.  Do  not  rub,  wring,  or  twist 
garments  roughly  or  tightly.  Release 
the  pressure  on  the  wringer.  Do  not 
use  strong  soaps  or  washing  powders. 

This  stock  soap  solution  is  recom- 
mended for  washing  both  silks  and 
woolens: 

One  small-sized  cake  of  good  neutral 
soap  cut  or  shaved  into  small  pieces,  one 
quart  of  water  heated  until  the  soap 
chips  are  dissolved,  one  cupful  of  borax. 
Use  enough  cold  water  to  cover;  let  the 
garment  stand  over  night  in  the  suds. 


Timely  Tongue  Twisters 

"Saving  sugar  saves  shipping  space 
for  sending  soldiers  and  supplies"  is  an 
alliterative  tongue-twister  for  children 
suggested  by  a  correspondent  to  the 
Farmer  and  'Stockman  of  Kansas  City. 
If  youthful  tongues  need  further  loosen- 
ing, this  might  be  tried:  Patriots' 
poultry  products  play  a  prominent  part 
in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  Prus- 
sian peril. 

One  Carping  Critic 

Much  of  the  human  attitude  toward 
things  in  general  was  expressed  by  a 
North  Side  matron  who  said  she  would 
like  to  oblige  the  Government  and  eat 
more  fish  except  for  the  fact  that  "fish 
tastes  so  economical." — Chicago  News. 


Mincemeat  Without  Sugar 

Clever  cooks  are  experimenting  to 
find  some  way  to  make  mincemeat  for 
Thanksgiving  without  sugar  or  with 
little  sugar.  A  number  of  substitute 
sweeteners  have  been  suggested,  among 
them  boiled  apple  juice,  boiled  cider, 
molasses,  and  corn  syrup. 

A  recipe  which  has  been  tried  with 
satisfactory  results  at  our  Agricultural 
College  comprises  these  ingredients: 

1  cupful  chopped  meat 

3  cupfuls  chopped  apples 
iy2  cupfuls  raisins 
IV2  cupfuls  currants 
1  %  cupfuls  corn  syrup 

1  cupful  apple  juice 
%  cupful  molasses 

1  cupful  meat  juice 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

2  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon 
%  teaspoonful  each  cloves  and 
nutmeg 

.1  lemon,  grated 
%  cupful  boiled  down  cider 

Another  recipe  which  uses  a  small 
amount  of  brown  sugar  follows: 

1  cupful  chopped  apple 

%  cupful  of  raisins 

%  cupful  currants 

Vi  cupful  butter 

%  cupful  molasses 

%  cupful  corn  syrup 

%  cupful  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

%  teaspoonful  cloves  and  nutmeg 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  cupful  chopped  meat 


Peace  on  Earth 

Blow,    bugles    of    battle,    the    marches  of 
peace, 

East,  West,  North,  and  South,  let  the  long 

quarrel  cease; 
Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels 

began, 

Sing  of  glory  to  God  and  of  good  will  to 
man.  — TVhittier. 


Oatmeal  Macaroons 

1  tablespoonful  fat 

6  tablespoonfuls  corn  syrup 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

1  egg 

1  cupfuls  oatmeal 

Vi  teaspoonful  salt 

%  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

1%  tablespoonfuls  flour 

2  tablespoonfuls  almond  extract. 

if  desired. 

Combine  the  melted  fat  and  the  sugar 
and  syrup,  add  the  beaten  egg  and  stir 
in  the  other  ingredients.  Drop  from  a 
teaspoon  on  greased  baking  sheets  or 
pans  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

This  makes  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  cookies  about  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter.—U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
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Classified 


AGENTS  WANTED 


VICTORY  TOY  SOLDIERS — EVERYBODY 
buys  them.  Something  new.  Dealers  and 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample.  10 
cents.  Liberty  Toy  Company  of  America, 
S523  N.  Grand  Ave.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS— MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  padf? 
age  free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED. 


FARMERS  WANTED  —  MEN  -  WOMEN  - 
girls.  $95  month.  U.  S.  Government  jobs. 
Short  hours.  Pleasant  office  work.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient  Write  immedi- 
ately for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  Y-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


POULTRY. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  $3 
each.     A.  H.  Fry,  Paxico,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
hens,    $1.50    each.      L    B.    Pixley,  Wamego, 

Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  and  $2  each.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Alf  Johnson,  Leonardville,  Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  EARLY-HATCHED  BOUR- 
bon  Red  toms,  $8.  Mrs.  Frank  O'Connor, 
Hartford,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1.50  each.  Leonard  Apple- 
white, Piedmont,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
Farris  strain,  $2  and  $3  each.  Ray  Heel, 
Manchester,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  BLACK 
Langshan  cockerels  of  good  laying  strain. 
Joe  O'Brien,   Route  3,  Zurich.  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each;  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hastings,  Thayer,  Kansas. 


STANDARD  BRED  R.  C.  RED  COCKER- 
els.  $2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle, 
Winfield,  Kansas. 


BOURBON  RED  TOMS.  $5  UP;  HENS,  $3, 
$4.  Good  stock.  Mrs.  H.  Noggle,  Maple- 
ton,  Kansas. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale,  $1.50  each.  They  are  fine  birds.  John 
Smutny,   Irving,  Kansas. 


FANTAIL  PIGEONS  —  TWO  PAIR  OF 
blocks,  pair  yellows;  $1.75  per  pair,  $5  for 
all.    Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MIORCAS,  PEN,  $7.  COCK- 
erel  and  two  pullets.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tilton, 
Anadarko,  Okla. 


THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  prize  winners, 
$1.50.    Philip  Zimmerman.  Hays,  Kansas.  - 


FOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  layers  and  winning  strain.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler,  Topeka. 


BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  ROSE  COMB  AND 
several  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  two 
to  five  dollars  each,  and  eight  hens.  $1.25 
each.     L.  D.  Speenburg,  Belleville,  Kansas. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  $2, 
$3  and  $4  each.  Experienced  breeder. 
Ralph  Sanders.  Springdale  Stock  Farm, 
Osage  City,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  EXCELLENT 
color  with  good  laying  qualities.  Cocker- 
els. $2.50;  pullets,  $1.50.  O.  K.  Lynn,  Lane, 
Kansas. 


DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


CHAMPION  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  large  and  well  marked.  Dams  have 
trap  nest  record  225  eggs  a  year.  Have  won 
many  prizes  in  largest  towns.  $3  each. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 


WE  SOLD  FIVE  CHAMPION  BRONZE 
turkeys  last  March  for  $750.  One  torn 
brought  $500.  Have  300  grand  birds,  same 
breeding,  sired  by  sons  of  my  52-pound 
champion  torn,  $7.50-$25  each.  Ike  Hud- 
nall, Milan,  Missouri. 


ONE  THOUSAND  FINE  SHOW  AND 
breeding  birds  for  sale  in  November. 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown,  White,  Buff.  Silver 
and  Black  Leghorns,  Langshans,  Cochins, 
Brahmas,  Polish,  Bantams.  Ducks  and 
geese.  Best  bargains  ever  offered.  Write 
today  for  prices  on  what  you  need.  Mod- 
lin's  Poultry  Farm,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


FOR  HIGHEST  PRICE  SHIP  AT  ONCE 
your  turkeys  ducks,  geese,  either  alive  or 
dressed,  and  your  chickens  alive  only  imme- 
diately after  Thanksgiving.  Coops  loaned 
free.    Prompt.    Reliable.    The  Copes,  Topeka, 


CANARIES. 


IMPORTED  FEMALE  CANARIES.  $1.50 
each.  Cash  with  order.  Mrs.  Flora  Burwell, 
Route  43,  Oswego,  Kansas. 


SHEEP. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 
from  imported  stock.  Registered  Shorthorn 
bulls.    Western  Home  Farm,  St.  John.  Kan. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


WANTED — TO  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


RED  POLL  BULL  CALVES,  HIGH 
grade,  weighing  about  500  pounds  each,  at 
$50  each.     Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL,  REGISTERED,  20 
months  old;  good  one.  $175.  O.  T.  West, 
Hartford,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  REGIS- 
tered  Holsteins,  cows  and  heifers,  fresh  and 
springers.  Bulls  ready  for  service.  Calves 
and  heifers.  Prices  almost  as  low  as  good 
grades.  Frank  Bock,  Route  9;  Vernon  Wal- 
ling, Route  1,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — KORNDYKE  FINNEY  LAD, 
grandson  of  state  champion  cow,  two  years 
old.  Papers  go  with  him.  Price.  $150.  Also 
twenty  head  high  grade  Holstein  heifers 
one  year  and  under.  C.  F.  Schaaf,  Deer- 
field,  Kansas. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES:, 
either  sex,  15-1 6th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautiful?  f 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


HOGS. 


REGISTERED  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND 
China  boars,  herd  headers;  best  blood  lines; 
extra  individuals;  weight,  150  to  400  pounds. 
M.  A.  Draper,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


FARM  LANDS 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


WANTED 


TO  TRADE  FOR  FARM— TWO  CLEAR 
houses  in  northeast  part  of  Kansas  City, 
near  school,  cars  and  park.  Address  120 
Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — FINE  LARGE  EARLY  OHIO 
potatoes,  90  cents  per  bushel;  car  lots. 
Wickham  Berry  Farm,   Salem,  Neb. 


WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  handiest, 
most  practical.  Write  for  circular.  Frank 
R.  Weisgerber.  Salina,  Kansas. 


FIVE  CARLOADS  BALED  TIMOTHY 
hay,  one  car  of  Alberte  seed  oats.  Fifteen 
registered  Pere^eron  mares,  one  stallion, 
two  young  Holstein  bulls,  one  male  Duroc, 
extra  fine.  Twenty  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  In  mar- 
ket for  car  of  young  springer  Holstein  cows. 
W.  H.  Schnelle,  Lemonville,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — FANCY  NO.  1  MINNESOTA 
Red  River  Ohio  potatoes.  $2.50  per  hundred; 
round  white,  $2.25  per  hundred;  turnips,  90c 
per  bushel;  beets  and  carrots,  3c  per  pound; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2  per  bushel;  York  Impe- 
rial and  Ben  Davis  apples,  orchard  run, 
hand  picked,  ciders  out,  $1.75  per  bushel 
basket.  Buy  your  winter  supply  now.  Sal- 
yer  Bros.,  1008-1010  North  Kansas  Avenue, 
North  Topeka. 


HONEY. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  PUT  UP 
in  60-pound  cans,  30  cents  per  pound;  30- 
pound  or  12-pound  cans,  32  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
here.     Roy  Bunger,  Eskridge,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely,  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,  Crawford,  Colorado. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE— GREYHOUND  PUPS,  $2.50 
each.   John  Wallace,  Gladstone,  New  Mexico. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  HEEL 
drivers.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON; 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo.   


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Laying  Hens  Need  Meat 

Laying  hens  should  be  fed  meat  feeds 
of  some  kind.  The  hen  is  a  meat  eater. 
She  is  willing  to  produce  on  a  "wheat- 
less"  ration  but  refuses  to  lay  well  on 
a  "meatless"  diet.  Rabbit  meat,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  per  hen  a  day,  is  said  to  give  good 
results.  Hens  eat  cooked  better  than 
raw  meat. 


ALL  over  Kansas  boys  and  girls  did 
fine  work  the  past  season  in 
poultry  raising.  Members  of  poul- 
try clubs  were  required  to  write 
stories  telling  of  their  experiences.  "The 
Barred  Rocks  are  the  best  for  the  farm, 
because  they  are  good  layers  and  get 
fat  quicker  than  some  other  kinds  do," 
said  Elsie  Marshall,  a  member  of  the 
Glenwood  Poultry  Club  in  Leavenworth 
County,  in  beginning  her  story.  "The 
best  kind  of  a  house  to  use  for  housing 
chicks  is  a  medium-sized  house  with  a 
large  door  on  the  east  and  a  small  door 
on  the  west  for  letting  out  the  little 
chicks.  There  should  be  about  four  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  so  they  can  have 
the  sunshine  on  them  almost  all  day. 

"The  best  house  for  housing  old  hens 
is  a  large  house  with  three  rooms  in  it, 
one  on  each  end  for  the  laying  room  and 
the  room  in  the  middle  for  a  roosting 
room.  The  two  laying  rooms  should 
have  two  rows  of  nests  on  each  side  of 
both  rooms.  The  hen  house  should  be 
located  where  it  will  have  good  drain- 
age and  where  it  can  get  the  sunshine 
from  the  south. 

"The  chicks  should  not  be  fed  for 
forty-eight  hours  after  they  are  hatched. 
After  the  chickens  are  weaned  I  would 
feed  .them  the  same  as  I  did  when  they 
were  weaned. 

"The  mother  hen  should  be  kept  with 
the  chicks  when  small  so  she  will  help 
them  to  learn  to  hunt  bugs  and  eat  their 
food. 

"The  coops  and  brood  houses  should 
be  cleaned  every  week  so  as  to  keep 
down  the  mites  and  lice. 

"The  eggs  produced  on  the  farm  should 
be  infertile  for  table  use,  so  if  they  are 
kept  two  or  three  days  they  will  not 
have  the  chickens  started  to  grow  in 
them.  They  will  be  better  for  market, 
too. 

"Part  of  my  chicks  were  eaten  by  a 
hog." 

Helen  Timmons  is  another  member  of 
the  Glenwood  Club  who  has  done  good 
work.    Her  story  follows: 

"This  is  my  first  year  in  the  poultry 
club.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  live  on 
a  farm  near  Basehor,  Kansas.  I  joined 
the  poultry  club  early  in  the  summer. 
In  June  my  mother  ran  a  nail  in  her 
foot  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  the  farm 
flock  of  about  300  young  chickens  of  a 
couple  of  different  breeds  which  were 
but  a  few  days  old.  There  were  about 
200  young  Leghorns  and  about  100 
young  Buff  Orpingtons.  I  was  taking 
care  of  them  when  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Connell,  our  club  leader,  discovered  that 
I  was  taking  care  of  the  farm  flock,  and 
she  told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to  join 
the  poultry  club  and  take  one  kind  of 
either  breed  of  chickens.  I  took  the 
Leghorns  which  we  bought  from  a  neigh- 
bor when  they  were  but  one  day  old. 
They  were  incubator  chickens,  but  the 
Buffs  were  hatched  by  hens. 

"My  father  was  building  a  new  barn, 
so  he  took  the  remaining  lumber  and 
built  the  Leghorns  a  new  chicken  house 
so  that  we  could  keep  the  different 
breeds  separate.  The  new  building  had 
two  compartments  in  it  and  each  side 
had  four  coops,  which  made  eight  coops 
with  twenty-five  chicks  each.  The  rats 
got  to  the  chicks  and  got  about  thirty 
of  them  and  about  as  many  more  died. 
We  have  eaten  quite  a  few,  as  meat 
was  scarce  and  we  wanted  LTncle  Sam 
to  have  as  much  as  possible.  We  are 
going  to  keep  the  seventy  pullets  for 
breeding  stock,  but  we  are  going  to  sell 
the  roosters  for  breeders. 

"We  fed  the  chicks  wheat  screenings 
and  buttermilk.  The  Buff  pullets  which 
were  hatched  in  March  are  laying,  but 
I  do  not  expect  the  Leghorns  to  lay  till 
November.  I  am  going  to  send  in  my 
egg  report  as  soon  as  I  can.  The  chick- 
ens are  all  running  on  range.  I  soon 
hope  to  have  some  snowy  white  eggs." 


Pure  Breeds  Are  Best 

Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  farmer 
who  believes  that  common  scrub  fowls 
are  hardier  and  more  profitable  than  the 
pure  breeds,  but  the  number  .is  getting 
less  every  year. 

It  costs  no  mere,  after  the  first  pur- 


chase, to  keep  a  flock  of  improved  fowls 
than  it  does  to  harbor  dunghills  or  cross 
breeds.  Either  kind,  when  properly  fed, 
will  eat  just  about  as  much  as  the  other. 
Or,  if  there  be  any  saving,  it  is  so 
trifling  as  between  one  or  the  other  kind 
that  it  is  not  worth  noticing.  If  judi- 
ciously provided  for  and  tended  from  the 
shell  upward,  as  all  fowls  should  be 
cared  for,  either  of  the  larger  breeds  will 
make  good  eating  poultry  at  the  proper 
age,  and  the  hens  of  any  one  kind  will 
lay  an  abundance  of  eggs,  take  them  as 
they  average,  throughout  the  year. 

Among  any  of  the  pure  breeds  there 
will  always  be  found  some  exceptionally 
good  ones  for  breeding  purposes,  or  for 
exhibition.  All  these  finer  specimens 
will  command  the  highest  current  prices 
among  fanciers  or  amateurs,  who  are 
about  to  commence  the  propagation  of 
prime  stock,  and  who  are  disposed  to 
pay  the  better  prices  for  such  specimens. 
At  the  same  time  the  imperfect  birds, 
as  to  form,  color  and  other  Standard 
requisite  points,  come  to  good  size  at 
maturity,  and  will  pay  much  better  for 
their  keeping,  at  the  right  killing  age, 
than  will  the  runts  or  the  smaller  barn- 
yard fowls,  which  cost  quite  as  much 
to  feed  and  to  bring  them  to  the  proper 
state  for  slaughtering.  The  improved 
hens  will,  in  a  season,  lay  one-third  more 
eggs,  in  number,  and  of  a  larger  size 
usually,  than  will  the  dunghills.  As 
broilers,  the  young  cockerels  of  the 
heavy  breeds  are  fitted  for  this  purpose 
at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  so  are  far 
more  valuable  in  this  respect  than  are 
the  lesser  sized  or  common  varieties. 

In  any  view,  then,  it  has  come  to  be 
well  determined  that  pure-bred  fowls 
are  the  most  economical,  the  most  valu- 
able and  the  most  desirable  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  although  any  of  these  better 
breeds  cost  a  little  more  at  the  outset, 
the  product  they  yield  in  twelve  months 
in  eggs  and  meat  alone,  saying  nothing 
of  the  income  that  may  be  had  from 
extra  good  specimens,  will  be  found  far 
more  satisfactory  and  more  profitable 
than  will  the  same  number  of  the  ordi- 
nary dunghill  breeds. — Thos.  Owen. 


Sell  Drones  from  Flock 

The  fall  culling  of  the  flocks  is  gen- 
erally over,  but  it  is  not  too  late  yet 
to  cull  out  stock  that  Is  sure  to  be  un- 
profitable if  kept  through  the  winter. 

"Culling  is  a  comparatively  simple 
process,"  says  E.  H.  Wiegand,  State 
Poultry  Club  leader.  "Where  the  dif- 
ferent characteristics  or  several  of  them 
in  the  case  of  any  individual  agree  as 
indicating  good  production  or  poor  pro- 
duction, selection  is  comparatively  ac- 
curate. Where  they  do  not  agree,  judg- 
ment must  be  used  in  deciding  which 
should  be  given  the  greatest  weight. 
The  following  are  the  main  points  to 
consider: 

"Sickness  and  lack  of  vigor,  molt, 
shank  color,  beak  color,  vent  color,  ap- 
pearance of  vent,  pelvic  bones,  distance 
from  pelvic  bones  to  keel  bone,  flexibil- 
ity of  abdomen." 

A  careful  study  of  the  flock  as  a  whole 
and  close  observation  of  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  certain  hen9  will  aid 
one  greatly. 

For  certainty  in  every  point  men- 
tioned the  best  plan  is  to  read  some 
special  article  on  the  subject,  such  as 
"Culling  the  Flock,"  a  pamphlet  put  out 
by  the  poultry  extension  department  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 


Before  fowls  are  killed  they  should  be 
without  food  for  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours.  If  this  is  not  done  and  they  are 
full  of  food  when  killed,  the  carcass  soon 
decomposes,  turns  the  flesh  green  and 
renders  it  comparatively  worthless.  Even 
if  the  food  has  passed  out  of  the  crop 
into  the  bowels,  the  fowls  will  not  keep 
very  long,  as  the  half-digested  food  in 
the  interior  causes  them  to  spoil  and 
give  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor. 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75  cts.  witb5book  Poultry  Lib -ury. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  415  •  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  eo  that  you  win  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and.  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL,  SIZE  OP  BOOK,  S  1 11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D.  

Town   State  
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PUBLIC  SALE  OF  CHOICE 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cattle 

135  HEAD — TWO  DAYS 

LINWOOD,  KANSAS,  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  NOV.  29  AND  30,  1918 

The  Greatest  Opportunity  of  the  Year  to  Secure  High  Class  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Females. 


On  Friday,  November 


ml  t  29,  beginning  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  Linwood  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Club  will  sell  forty-eight  of  heifers,  just  old  enough 

le  of  the  classiest  and  best  bred- lots  of  heifers  ever  put  into  a  sale  in  the  Central  West.    Every  one  of  them  is  sired  by  a  weil-bred  bull  and 


out  of  high-producing  dams.  The  very  best  producing  families  of  the  breed  are  represented, 
look  this  opportunity. 


Anyone  in  the  market  for  foundation  stock  cannot  afford  to  over- 


ON  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  BEGINNING  AT  10  O'CLOCK,  A.  M.,  THREE  CONSIGNMENTS  WILL  BE  SOLD. 

ELLIS  &  BECK,  OF  OMRO,  WISCONSIN,  two  young  breeders  who  are 
engaged  in  war  activities,  will  sell  their  entire  herd  of  thirty-two  head,  half  of 
which  are  of  milking  age.  This  is  a  herd  of  good  ones  and  could  not  be  bought 
were  not  both  owners  with  the  colors.  Only  high -class  females  were  selected 
as  foundation  cows,  and  these  were  mated  to  choicely -bred  bulls.  Do  not  miss 
the  chance  to  get  some  of  these  excellent  cattle. 


A.  S.  NEALE,  OF  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS,  will  sell  forty  head  selected 
from  his  herd  of  250  head.  This  is  not  a  consignment  of  culls,  but  includes  some 
of  the  very  best  young  cowe  and  heifers  in  the  herd.  Those  of  breeding  age  are 
in  calf  to  either  a  bull  whose  dam  made  over  thirty  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  or  to  one  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  27,844  pounds  milk  and  1,159  pounds 
butter  in  a  year.  Everything  in  this  lot  guaranteed  to  be  right  in  every  way. 
Not  an  old  cow,  or  one  with  unsound  udder,  in  the  lot. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DISCIPLINARY  BARRACKS,  OF  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS,  will  sell  a  few  well-bred  bulls. 
All  animals  over  six  months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  by  approved  veterinarians. 

Linwood  is  twenty  miles  west  of  Kansas  City  and  can  be  reached  by  either  the  Union  Pacific  Raiiroad  or  the  Kaw  Valley  Electric.    Hourly  service  to 

Kansas  City  and  Lawrence. 


Remember  the  dates  and  plan  to  attend  both  days.  For  catalog  address 
Auctioneer,  J.  E.  MACK,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Registered  Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  Cattle 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  Head  of  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers  bred  to  our  .show  bull, 
SULTAN'S  PRIDE,  at  $200  each  for  immediate  sale.  Also  a  few  Shorthorn  bulls  at  bar- 
gain prices. 

Twenty-five  Heal  Tolled  D'irham  Bulls  of  choice  breeding,  sired  by  Roan  Orange,  a 

2.500-pound  bull,   and  Sultan's  Pride,  a  winner  at  three  state  fairs. 

I  will  meet  all  trains  except  Sunday  and  show  my  stock.     Write,  wire  or  phone  me. 

J.  C.  Banbury  &  Sons,  Polled  Durham  Breeders,  Pratt,  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  A  K"  F  Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


w. 


B.  CARPENTER 


Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Fifteen 


LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

years'  experience.     Wire  for  date. 

JOHN    D.    SNYDER,    HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  herds  in 
the  West,  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  reds 
and  roans.  Yearling  bulls  and  well  grown 
last  spring  calves.  Mostly  sired  by  Marengo 
Pearl  391962  and  Orange  Lovel  420052. 
C.  W.  TAYLOR,        -        ABILENE,  KANS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Fer  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sate — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale.  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FARM  AND  HERD 
NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.J.Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March    25,    1919— H.    T.    Hineman    &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Nov.  29 — Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-Bred  Hol- 
stein Club  at  Linwood,  Kansas.  A.  S. 
Neale,   Manhattan,   sale  manager. 

Nov.  30 — Consignment  sale,  Linwood,  Kan- 
sas. A.  S  N'a!e,  Manhattan,  sale  man- 
ager 

Dec.  12.  1918 — Wichita  Sale  Holstein  Cattle,, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
March  25,  1919 — Kansas    Holstein  Breeders' 

Association   sale,  Topeka. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Feb.  14,  1919 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

-H.    B.    Walter  &   Son,  Efflng- 


Caldwell,  Howard, 


360-ACRE  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  FARM 

160  acres  fine  wheat,  corn  or  aifalfa  land, 
finest  creek  bottom.     Balance  pasture  and 
meadow.     $6,000  improvements.     A  bargain. 
Fine  investment.     Price,  $55  per  acre. 
M.  T.  SPONG        -        FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

'For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka),  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of,  and 
ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
city  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,500  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
Ti.  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
  202  Winfield  Avenue 

Beautiful  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas,  Farms, 
near  Topeka.  Can  fit  you  out  in  any  size 
farm  desired.  Twenty  years  on  one-third. 
List  free. 

J.  E.  THOMPSON 
(The  Farmer  Land  Man)  Tecumseh,  Kansas 
Route  15 


Feb.  6,  1919- 

ham,  Kan. 
Feb.  7,  1919— Fred  B. 

Kan. 

Feb.  8,  1919  —  Willis    &    Blough,  Emporia, 
Kan. 

Feb.  11,  1919  —  O.     B.     Clemetson,  Holton, 
Kan. 

Feb.  12,  1919 — James  Barnett,  Denison,  Kan. 
Feb.  13,  1919  —  Herman   Groninger   &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  17,  1919— Ed    Cook,    Mayfield.  Knn. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 

Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 
Feb.  19,  1919  —  A.    J.    Erhart   &    Son.  Ness 

City.  Kan. 

Feb.  20,  1919  —  Ross    &    Vincent,  Sterling, 

Kan.;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  21,  1919 — Bruce  Hunter,  Lyons.  Kan. 
Feb.  22,  1919  —  Bert    E.    Hodson.  Ashland, 

Kan.;  sale  at  Wichita. 
March  4,  1919 — Schmitz  Bros..  Seneca,  Kan. 
March  5,  1919 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

  * 

Diiroe  Jerseys. 

Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 
Feb.  14,  1919 — W.   W.   Zink.   Turon,  JCan. 
Feb.  26,  1919 — John    W.    Petford,  'Safford- 

ville,  Kan.;  sale  at  Emporia. 
Feb.  27,  1919 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Son,  Winfield. 

Kan. 

Feb.  28,  1919 — Wooddell  &  Daner,  Winfield, 
Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Dec.  17 — Geo.  Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville,  Kan. 

Feb.  25.  1919  —  Everett    Hays,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth.  Kan. 
Feb.  27,  1919  —  Henry     Murr,  Tonganoxie. 
Kan. 


A.  S.  NEALE,  Sale  Manager,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Deming  Ranch  Poland  Chinas. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

For  Sale — Fifty  spring  boars,  real  farmer 
boars  and  herd  boar  prospects;  100  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  or  come  and  see  our 
herd. 

Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan. 

(H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager) 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 

ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars*  for  sale. 


O.  L.  Isaacs,  of  the  Isaacs  Stock  Farm, 
Peabody,  Kansas,  is  the  owner  of  a  splendid 
herd  of  big-type  Poland  China  hogs.  Mr. 
Isaacs  has  used  in  the  herd  as  chief  herd 
boar  a  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder,  which  hog 
came  from  the  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son  herd  at 
Effingham.  Kansas,  and  the  results  from 
this  line  of  breeding  have  been  very  satis- 
factory in  the  Isaacs  herd.  He  is  also  using 
a  Giant  Buster  boar.  While  Mr.  Isaacs  al- 
ways has  on  hand  several  well  bred  boars 
for  use  in  his  herd,  he  is  very  particular 
about  the  type  of  sows  kept  on  the  farm. 
He  will  not  keep  in  the  herd  a  brood  sow- 
that  does  not  farrow  large  litters  and  raise 
them.  He  handles  his  hogs  in  a  way  that 
insures  their  future  usefulness,  and  a  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  a  splendid 
lot  of  spring  boars. 


John  W.  Petford,  of  Safford ville,  Kansas, 
is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs  in  Central  Kansas.  The 
farm  is  a  natural  hog  farm  of  320  acres, 
suitab  y  arranged  with  alfalfa,  lots  of  nat- 
ural shade  and  plenty  of  water,  being  well 
planned  for  growing  hogs  for  profit.  Mr. 
Petford  has  announced  February  26,  1919, 
for  his  annual  bred  sow  sale.  On  this  date 
he  will,  offer  sixty-five  head  of  choice  sows 
bred  to  a  trio  of  good  boars. 


H.  O.  Sheldon,  herdsman  of  the  Deming 
Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas,  has  just  returned 
from  a  two  months'  trip  on  the  Poland 
China  show  circuit  through  the  South  and 
has  more  ribbons  than  he  knows  what  to 
do  with,  as  this  herd  was  well  up  in  the 
money  at  all  the  leading  stale  fairs  this 
year.  The  Deming  Ranch  contains  3,000 
acres  of  Neosho  bottom  land  and  1.000  acres 
of  pasture  land.  There  are  about  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  alfalfa  on  the  ranch.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  hog  farms  in  Kansas,  and 
has  on  hand  about  700  head  of  registered 
Poland  China  hogs  at  all  times.  A  feature 
of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  a  splendid  lot 
of  spring  boars,  also  100  bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts. 


The  top  price  at  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  sale  held  at  Independence  on 
November  .  1  was  $575  instead  of  $75,  as 
appeared  in  thi  comments  on  the  sale  in 
our  issue  of  November  9.  Of  course  our 
readers  realized  that  this  was  an  error,  as 
the  average  for  the  eighty  head  sold  was 
given  as  about  $270.  Two  cows  brought  the 
top  price  of  $575,  the  consignors  being  Dr. 
J.  T.  Axtell  of  Newton  and  A.  S.  Neale  of 
Manhattan,  and  the  buyers  were  J.  C. 
Hearrell,  Columbus.  Kansas,  and  O.  S. 
Holmes,  Garnett.  The  first  ten  head  sold 
at  this  sale  averaged  $309.50.  The  top  bull 
of  the  sale  brought  $255.  Many  difficulties 
confronted  Sales  Manager  W.  H.  Mott.  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  influenza  epidemic 
raging  over  the  country.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  success  of  the  sale  in 
spite  of  the  various  handicaps  under  which 
it  was  held.  It  Ms  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
will  interfere  with  the  plans  for  the  annual 
meeting  and  association  sale  which  will  be 
held  at  Topeka  March  24  and  25.  The 
Topeka  Free  Fair  Association  has  offered 
the  use  of  the  fair  grounds  and  the  Topeka 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  give  a  banquet 
to  the  members  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Kansas  the  evening  following 
the  annual  meeting. 


Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19.  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

H.  O.  Mott's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sate — Fifteen  spring  boars  and  ten 
spring  gilts,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $35  to 
$50.  First  check  gets  choice.  Guaranteed 
right  or  money  back. 

H.  O.  Mott,  White  City,  Kansas 

 R.  F.  D.  4 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  BOARS 
For  Sale — Real  pork  producers  of  excellent 
blood  lines  and  large  litters.  Some  by  Kan- 
sas Champion,  others  of  the  noted  Buster 
blood.  Bred  gilts,  tried  sows  and  baby  pigs, 
peiigreed,  vaccinated,  and  priced  reasonable 
for  quick  sale. 

ISAACS  STOCK   FARM,  PEABODY,  KAN. 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER.  McLouth,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — April 

boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 

T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1.100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75.  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 
back. 

HENRY  KOCH        -        EDINA,  MISSOURI 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $40 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.   E.   GREENE,   PEARODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


ERSEY 


Jersey  is  like  having  money  in- 

t vested  with  sure  interest.  It 
baa  required  200  years  to  develop  her  perfection 
—to-day  she  is  supreme.  Write  breeders  for 
prices  and  pedigrees  and  let  as  give  you  valuable 
facts,  frta. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
375  West  23rd  Street        New  York  City 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE— Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155781. 

Solid  color,  bom  October  14,  1916.  Sire  (the  im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly).  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  B.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  B.  of  M.  and  whose  sire 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  B.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  B.  of  M.  Also  a  few  calves  and 
yearlings  of  liM)  breeding.  The  home  of  the 
only  living  son  of  Golden  Jolly  in  America. 

Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 
Buy  a  bull  from  a  R.  of  M.  cow  and  be 
more  certain  in  your  herd  building.  Ev- 
ery cow  in  milk  in  our  herd-  has  a  year's 
test  or  one  now  on.  Our  two-year-olds 
will  average  400>  pounds  of  butter.  Write 
for  prices  and  other  information. 
R.  A.  GILLILAND,  MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit- Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       -        -  MISSOURI 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  liom  Eminent  Flying  Pox  dams,  sired 
by  III  ilia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Kaleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Pern's  Lad.  Leda's  Fern  Lad 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


ALLEN  CENTER  STOCK  FARM 

Registered   Jerseys   from  choice  cows. 
Sire's  dam  is  the  highest  producing  cow 
in  Kansas.     Prices  reasonable. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  K AN S 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroe  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
breeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually* 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K  

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow 

Sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d,  Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  right  in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.  Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville    -    -    -  Kansas 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  spring  boars, 
selected  from  forty  head.  Sired  by  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder,  a  son  of  Illustrator  and 
Cherry  King  Disturber.  A  few  gilts,  same 
breeding,  priced   bred  or  open. 

W.  A.  Wood,  Elmdale,  Kansas 
HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden   Reaper   by   Pathfinder.     For   sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.     I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
F.  J.  MOSER      -      -      -      GOFF,  KANSAS 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 
Herd  boar,  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  In 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief,  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Great 
Wonder.    Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic.  Come 

and  see  me.   .  

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.  W.   POULTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Hampshires  on  Approval 

Choice  spring  boars 
and  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pound.-;.  Two 
prize  winning  fall 
boars  weighing  350, 
also  fall  pigs.  My 
herd  won  nine  cham- 
pions, twenty  firsts  and  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds at  the  two  Kansas  State  Fairs.  Best 
of  blood  lines. 

F.  B.  Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

BECKENDORFS  HAMPSHIRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big.  heavy- 
boned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  good  herd  boars  as 
monoy  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
•■an  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  ulck  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
8,  M.  KNOX      -      -      HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 


HUSTON'S  DUROCS 
Forty  Double  Immuned  Big  Rugged  Herd 
Heading  Boars,  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d 
and  out  of  dams  mostly  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief,  winner  at  Missouri  and  other  fairs. 
Buy  them  cheap  now. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar,  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quickly. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 


WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  Chiefs  Wonder;  75  spring  plgt. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.   B.   WOODDELL,   WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder.  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 


R.  II.  DIX  &  SON'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — One  choice  spring  boar,  a  real 
herd  header.  Twelve  spring  gilts  bred  to 
Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'sr  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  prize  winning  boar.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.     Write  today. 

R.  H.  DIX  &  RON.  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


J.  C.  Banbury  &  Sons,  of  Pratt.  Kansas, 
have  made  a  great  success  with  their  herd 
of  Polled  Durham  cattle.  The  herd  now 
consists  of  125  head  of  registered  cattle 
The  herd  bulls  now  used  in  the  herd  are 
Sultan's  Pride  by  True  Sultan,  the  Interna- 
tional grand  champion.  Sultan's  Pride  was 
first  and  junior  champion  at  three  state 
fairs  in  1915  and  first  at  three  state  fairs 
in  1916.  His  half  sister  was  grand  cham 
pion  in  1917.  Roan  Orange  is  a  2. 500-pound 
bull  and  was  sired  by  J  K.  Miller's  great 
show  bull,  Orange  Champion.  Model  Orange 
is  also  used  in  the  herd  and  has  proven  a 
great  breeder  of  the  correct  type  of  beef 
cattle.  The  females  in  this  herd  are  of 
pure  Scotch  hornless  cattle  from  the  lead- 
ing herds  of  Kansas,  Indiana  and  Missouri 
Many  cows  in  the  herd  will  weigh  from 
1,400  to  1,700  pounds  in  flesh.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  Of 
young  stock. 

W.  H.  Mott.  of  Herington.  Kansas,  man 
ager  of  the  Wichita  Holstein  cattle  sale, 
has  announced  December  12  as  the  date  o. 
which  this  sale  will  be  held.  Eighty-five 
head  of  pure-bred  cattle  will  be  consigned 
to  the  sale  by  several  of  the  best  breeders 
of  Kansas.  The  offering  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  b"5t  to  pas  sthrough  an  auction 
ring  in  years.  Fifty  head  of  A.  R.  O.  cows, 
nearly  all  fresh.  There  will  be  several  27- 
pound  cows,  several  25-pound  cows  and 
twenty  head  of  20-pound  cows  bred  to  a 
30-pound  bull.  This  offering  promises  to 
be  the  best  lot  of  cattle  ever  consigned  to 
a  registered  Holstein  sale  in  the  Southwest. 
The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  large  pavilion. 
"The  Forum." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  of  Newton.  Kansas,  has 
decided  to  consign  ten  head  of  choice  cows 
and  heifers  to  the  Wichita  Holstein  sale  to 
be  held  December  12.  His  consignment  will 
include  one  cow  with  a  record  of  18.31 
and  that  has  given  over  a  ton  of  milk  in 
one  month:  a  heavy  springing  three-year- 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 
Watch   for   our   consignment   to   the    State   Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


EDGEWOOD 
HOLSTEINS 

Fifteen  Two-Year-Old  Heifers 
High  grade  and  from  heavy  produc- 
ing dams.  Bred  t  o  grandson  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs  and  due  to  freshen 
this  winter  and  early  next  spring. 
All  raised  on  my  farm  and  well 
marked.  One  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  service.  A  whole  dairy 
herd  for  some  one  and  priced  worth 
the  money. 

GEO.  E.  TUCKER 
EUREKA      -     -     -  KANSAS 


Registered  Holsteins 

King  Segis  breeding,  bulls  four  to  six 
months  old,  $45  to  $65.  Few  bred  heifers  at 
$165  to  $250.  Seven  heifers  fresh  in  July. 
One  yearling  bull.  First  check  of  $1,050 
takes  the  eight  head. 

8.  E.  STOUGHTON 
HUTCHINSON  KANSAS 


For  Sale — Thrifty  Holstein- 
Friesian  Calves 

Either  sex.  Practically  pure-bred,  from  reg- 
istered bulls  and  high  producing  dams.  $25 
crated,  f.o.b.  Chanute.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Six  registered  bulls  from  two  to 
ten  months  old.  These  are  beauties,  $75  to 
$100.  Also  thirty  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
pigs,  either  sex,  three  to  five  months  old,  $30. 
MAGEE   DAIRY   FARM,  CHANUTE,  KAN. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.    Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,   CAMERON.  MISSOURI 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  big  producers,  males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.    All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HIGHLY-BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERN  WOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa     -----  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

Choioe,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

J.  P.  MAST.        -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON,  HOLTOM.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam. 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  L  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 

100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 
All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 
quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 
S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

old  heifer  by  a  33-pound  bull  and  her  dam 
has  a  record  of  28.20:  a  daughter  of  Tidy 
Abbckerk  Prince  with  a  seven-day  record 
of  21.11;  a  daughter  of  King  Burke  Hen- 
gerveld  out  of  a  L'0-pound  dam  and  with  a 
two-year-old  record  of  16.83.  and  others  with 
equal  breeding  and  records. 


MoBEBLY,  Mo.,  Oct.  24,  1918. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Gentlemen :  Enclosed  please  find 
draft  for  $7.50  for  which  extend  sub- 
scriptions as  follows:  W.  H.  Wyatt, 
Kinsley,  Kansas;  L.  J.  Woodburn. 
Sharon  Springs,  Kansas,  and  the 
writer's  to  Moberly,  Missouri. 

I  would  not  think  of  operating  a 
Kansas  ranch  with  hired  help  if  they 
could  not  get  the  advice  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  Don*t  forget  the  war  atlas 
for  each.    Y"ours  truly. 

John  H.  Nebergall. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona.  Kansas. 

POLLED  DUKHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright.  Ovcrbrook,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered' 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

SHROPSHIRES— BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions,  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1018  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmere' 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler.  Kel- 
j    lerton,  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30*  Head  2- Year-Old  .Bulls,  and  50  Spring,  Bull  CalVM 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE.  KAN. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCH  E  RON  -BELGIAN-SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bied  again ;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  yeare  old :  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7.  Charlton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 

D.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
November,  1918,  by  Geo.  Holter,  1208  Shaw- 
nee, Kansas  City,  Kansas,  one  red  cow  with 
white  face,  weight  about  900  pounds;  ap- 
praised at  $50.  William  Bcggs,  County 
Clerk,  Wyandotte  County.  Kansas. 

TAKEN  ITP  —  BY  WILL  WALDBN,  OF 
WhiUwoman  Township,  Wichita  County, 
about  the  15th  of  August.  1918,  one  red 
whiteface  heifer  two  years  old:  underbit  on 
right  ear:  blurred  brand  on  left  hip.  Grover 
C.  Lonberger,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN"  UP — ON  THE  1"TH  DAY  OF 
November.  1918,  by  Tobe  Harold,  1527  North 
First  Street,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  one  gilt, 
weight  135  pounds:  red  with  black  spots; 
appraised  at  $35.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk.  Wyandotte  County.  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP— ON  THE  1STH  DAY  OF 
April.  1918.  by  Albert  H.  Eshelman  of  Ra- 
mona.  Colfax  Township.  Marion  County, 
Kansas,  one  heifer,  color  red  with  white 
face,  weight  500  pounds:  W  brand:  ap- 
praised at  $40.  J.  H.  Alexander,  County 
Clerk. 

George  E.  Tucker,  of  Edgewood  Dairy. 
Eureka.  Kansas,  reports  his  fine  herd  of 
pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins  doing 
well.  A  feature  of  his  herd  of  high  grades 
is  the  extra  fine  lot  of  well  marked  two- 
year-old  heifers.  These  heifers  are  all  bred 
to  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
itock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  lire 
gtock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Over  750,000  Strippers  Look  .T® 
"BIGGS  AT  KANSAS  CITY99  For 

RtfttfasMMff  ^e  one  of  the  Three  Quarters  of  a 
f^UFIlSS  Million  Trappers  who  ship  to  "BIGGS  AT 
KANSAS  CITY"  for  highest  cash  prices  and  the  squarest  kind  of 
a  deal.  Why  take  chances  elsewhere?  Biggs  'has  immense  orders 
for  furs  of  all  kinds  and  Biggs  has  the*  waiting  cash  to  pay  you  the 
very  tip-top,  sky-high  prices  for  each  and  every  fur  you  can  ship. 
37  years  of  on-the-level,  open  and  above  board  dealings  withTiundreds 
of  thousands  of  trappers  stand  back  of  every  Biggs  transaction.  You 
don't  have  to  guess  when  you  deal  with  Biggs  — you  know  that 
you'll  get  most  money  —  our  record  proves  it.  No  "Commissions" 
or  "Brokers'  Profits"  deducted. 

Muskrat,  Coon, 'Possum,  Skunk- All  Furs 


Furs 
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Are  'Way  Up! 


We  are  paying  top-notch  prices  for  Muskrat,  Coon,  ^ 
'Possum  and  Large  Prime"  Black  Skunk  —  the 
kind  easily  caught  in  your  part  of  the  country. 
The  cash  is  here  waiting  for  you.  The  woods  and  streams  are  alive  with  these 
"fur-bearers" — get  'em,  set  your  traps  the  very  day  the  season  opens  and  be  ready 
to  cash  in  big.  You  can  pocket  $50.00  to  $500.00  between  that  day 
and  Christmas. 


Held  Separate 


What  Trappers  Say 
About  "BSggs  at  K.C." 

Quickest  Returns — 

You  sure  are  the  speediest  firm 
I  ever  shipped  to.  Sent  my  furs 
Friday.  Got  my  money  early 
Monday  morning.  Keep  on  with 
"Trappers'  Exchange.'  —Millard 
Niemier,  Story  Co.,  Ia. 

More  Than  Expected — 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
your  way  of  dealing.  All  the  furs- 
I  get  will  go  to  E.  W.  BIGGS  & 
CO.  I  got  a  lot  more  money  for 
my  furs  than  I  expected.  —Glenn 
W.  Hinde,  Dubuque  Co.  Ia. 

Pleased  With  Prices — 

Received  check  for  furs  and  am 
well  pleased  with  prices  and  grad- 
ing. Don't  hold  furs  separate  any 
longer.  I  must  say  "BIGGS  AT 
K.  C. "  gives  prompt  returns.— 
E.  Dillon,  Douglas  Co.,  Mo. 

Well  Satisfied— Thanks 

Received  check  O.  K.  and  am 
well  satisfied  with  returns.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  ac- 
tion.— Lewis  Sylvester,  Riley  Co., 
Kansas. 


See  for  yourself  just  what  we  are  paying  for  furs. 
Learn  just  why  hundreds  of  thousands  leave  it  to  "BIGGS 
AT  K.  C."  to  pay  most  money  and  guarantee  a  square 
deal.  Know  what  Biggs'  Better  Service  means  and 
then  you  will  know  why  Biggs  is  the  house  of  higher 
prices,,  ready  cash  and  quickest  returns. 

All  the  Secrets  of 
Successful  Trapping 
Yours  Free!   Use  the 
Coupon  below  for  t'he 
"Trappers'  Exchange",  Greatest  Trappers'  Maga- 
zine Published.    Sent  Free  Once  a  Month  to  everybody 
interested  in  trapping  for  big  money  and  a  square 
deal.    Full  of  stories  of  hunting  and  trapping  adven 
ture,  real  photos,  diagrams,  etc. 

Trappers9  Suippiies 
at  Factory  Cost  __. 


T^TE  hold  fur  shipments  sep- 
"  v  arate  on  request,  provided 
you  make  the  request  to  '  'hold 
separate"  on  a  letter  or  note 
put  inside  of  or  attached  to 
your  package  of  furs  when  you 
ship.  "Hold  separate"  instruc- 
tions sent  separately  by  mail 
would  reach  us  too  late.  We 

mail  our  check  to  you  an  hour  after 
your  furs  reach  us.  If  price  is  not 
satisfactory,  return  check  and  we 
will  send  back  your  furs.  Thirty- 
seven  years  of  Square  Dealing  back 
of  every  Biggs  transaction. 


Traps,  Animal  Baits,  Guns,  Am- 
munition, etc.,  at  low  factory  prices.  We  save 
you  money  on  everything  you  need  to  catch  fur- 
bearers  and  guarantee  the  quality  of  all  supplies. 
Biggs  Baits  are  guaranteed  to  increase  your 
catch  or  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money.  Ask 
for  Free  Catalog. 


■ 
B 
I 
■ 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today  for  the 
"Trappers'  Exchange",  Catalog  of 
Trappers'  Supplies,  Raw  Fur  Price 
List,  Market  News,  etc.,  all  postpaid 


FREE 


E.  W.  BIGGS  &  COMPANY 

(Highest  Prices  for  37  Years) 
1633  Biggs  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Name 


P.O. 


R.F.D.   State  

C.  W.  Biggs  &  Co.,  1633  Biggs  Bldg.,    Kansas  Ctiy,  Mo. 
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America  Must  Feed  Starving  Millions 

Herbert  Hoover  Goes  to  Europe  to  Assist  in  Or£anizin&  Relief  Work 


^-JEFORE  leaving  for  Europe  follow- 
"  ing  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
Mr.  Hoover  delivered  an  address 
to  the  federal  food  administrators 
setting  forth  the  world  food  conditions 
as  affected  by  the  coming  of  peace. 
Upon  the  people  of  America  still  rests  a 
great  burden  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  the  starving  millions 
of  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Hoover  said  in  part: 

"We  have  now  to  consider  a  new 
world  situation  in  food.  We  have  to 
frankly  survey  Europe — a  Europe  of 
which  a  large  pai-t  is  either  in  ruins  or 
in  social  conflagration;  a  Europe  with 
degenerated  soils  and  depleted  herds ;  a 
Europe  with  the  whole  of  its  population 
on  rations  or  varying  degrees  of  priva- 
tion and  large  numbers  who  have  been 
under  the  German  heel  actually  starv- 
ing. The  group  of  gamblers  in  human 
life  who  have  done  this  thing  are  now 
in  cowardly  flight,  leaving  anarchy  and 
famine  to  millions  of  helpless  people. 
We  have  also  to  survey  the  situation 
in  the  exporting  nations  of  the  world,  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  redeem  this  mass 
of  humanity  back  to  health  and  to  so- 
cial order.  Up  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Germans  the  world  that  is  allied  against 
Germany  depended  upon  the  North 
American  continent  for  the  margins  of 
food  that  maintain  their  strength 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  loss 
of  shipping  and  the  increased  demands 
for  transportation  of  our  army  had  iso- 
lated the  stores  of  food  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  Far  East. 
Within  thirty  or  sixty  days  the  world 
should  begin  to  release  cargo  ships  from 
military  duty  and  to  send  them  further 
afield  for  food  an<i  before  the  next  har- 
vest arrives  the  entire  world's  food  sup- 
ply should  be  accessible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
create  an  enormously  increased  demand 
for  food  and  we  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  starving  millions  who 
have  been  liberated  from  the  German 
yoke  shall  have  such  supplies  as  will  en- 
able them  to  return  to  health  and  pros- 
perity. The  war  has  been  brought  to 
an  end  and  in  no  small  measure  by 
starvation  itself  and  it  cannot  be  our 
business  to  maintain  starvation  after 
peace." 

It  has  been  a  part  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration's duty  to  keep  as  thoroughly 
informed  as  possible  as  to  the  situation 
in  world  supplies.  Mr.  Hoover  stated 
briefly  that  with  economy  in  consump- 
tion there  were  sufficient  supplies  of 
wheat  and  rye.  Of  the  high  protein 
foods  for  dairy  animals,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  about  three  million  tons.  There 
are  sufficient  supplies  of  other  feeds  if 
they  are  economically  used-  Also  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  beans,  peas,  and  rice, 
with  economy  in  consumption.  Of  pork 
and  dairy  products  and  vegetable  oils 
there  is  a  shortage  of  about  three  bil- 
lion pounds.  There  is  beef  enough  in 
sight  to  load  all  refrigerating  ships' 
capacity.  If  other  nations  continue  their 
present  short  rations  of  sugar,  we  will 
have  enough  for  normal  consumption  in 
this  country,  but  a  shortage  if  European 
allowances  are  increased.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  coffee. 

"Of  all  these  foods,"  continued  Mr. 
Hoover,  "except  possibly  protein  feeds, 
Jgre  have  a  sufficiency  for  our  own  people 


and  in  many  of  them,  large  surpluses. 
Of  the  world  total  to  produce  the  above 
results,  we  are  estimating  North  Amer- 
ica will  furnish  rather  more  than  60  per 
cent  and  that  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  West  Indies,  will  be  in  position 
to  furnish  a  total  of  about  twenty  mil- 
lions tons  of  food  of  all  kind3  for  ex- 
port against  our  pre-European  war  ex- 
ports of  say  six  million  tons. 

"Calculations  of  this  order  are  vitally 
necessary  if  we  are  to  intelligently  guide 
the  policies  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  such  calculations  are 
based  upon  assumptions  as  to  transpor- 
tation, production  and  consumption 
which  may  be  subject  to  great  disturb- 
ance and  distortion  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  For  the  present  we 
can  accept  and  rightly  guide  ourselves 
by  these  conclusions,  and  we  may  exam- 
ine in  more  detail  the  position  of  each 
group. 

"In  the  matter  of  wheat  and  rye.  the 
large  supplies  that  have  accumulated  in 
the  Argentine,  Australia  and  other  inac- 
cessible markets  appear  to  us  to  supple- 
ment the  stores  of  clear  wheat  bread 
for  the  world.  It  will,  however,  require 
a  continued  high  percentage  of  -milling 
with  continuous  economy  in  consump- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  waste.  Here 
directly  arises  a  change  in  our  policies, 
for  we  are  able  from  now  on  to  abandon 
the  use  of  substitutes  in  our  wheat  loaf. 
The  world's  supply  of  wheat  at  this 
juncture  is  a  priceless  blessing,  for,  while 
bread  comprises  but  25  per  cent  of  our 
national  diet,  the  food  of  Europe  is  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  sheer  bread.  The  large 
harvest  that  we  have  here  this  year  is 
to  a  large  degree  the  resvdt  of  the  guar- 
anteed price  and  we  may  rightly  be 
proud  that  our  production  and  conserva- 
tion policies  have  provided  the  neces- 
sary margins  to  the  world,  of  its  daily 
bread. 

"We  can  export,  together  with  other 
surplus  countries,  an  apparent  suffi- 
ciency of  the  coarse  grains  for  feeding 
purposes;  that  is,  of  oats,  barley  and 
corn.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
world  shortage  of  high  protein  feeds; 
that  is,  the  wheat  feeds,  the  seed  and 
bean  meals,  upon  which  the  dairy  pro- 
duction of  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  Europe,  so  considerably  depend.  This 
shortage*  extends  to  the  United  States 
and,  in  our  case,  is  due  largely  to  the 
necessary  diversion  of  cottonseed  meal 
to  use  as  fertilizers  and,  to.  some  degree, 
to  our  shortage  in  wheat  mill  feeds,  due 
to  our  hitherto  reduced  use  of  wheat 
flour.  This  latter  will  be  somewhat  cor- 
rected by  the  elimination  of  substitutes 
in  our  bread.  Thus  the  change  in  world 
conditions  should  somewhat  ameliorate 
our  dairy  feed  situation. 

"The  shortage  in  protein  feeds  directly 
contributes  to  the  world's  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  fats.  If  we  examine  the 
position  of  the  dairy  products,  the  pork 
products  and  the  vegetable  oils,  we  find 
that  in  every  item  there  is  a  shortage 
in  the  needed  supplies  for  the  whole 
world,  although' we  are  estimating  with 
economy  the  export  possibilities  of  the 
United  States  in  all  these  products  at 
over  four  billion  pounds,  of  which  from 
three  to  three  and  one-half  billion  com- 
prise pork  products.  This  world  fat 
shortage  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  Europe  has  been  steadily  under- 
feeding its  dairy  herd,  has  mnde  steady 


inroads  into  its  herd  of  hogs  during  the ' 
war,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  great  degeneration  in  the  production 
of  vegetable  oils  in  certain  regions,  ow- 
ing to  the  inability  to  secure  shipping- 

"Of  our  export  possibilities  in  fats,  the 
largest  item  is  pork  products.  Here 
again  we  have  a  right  to  congratulate 
ourselves  as  to  the  policies  pursued  in 
the  administration  of  food  supplies  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. If  you  consider  that  we  have 
reasonable  promise  of  ability  through 
increased  production  and  conservation  to 
export  seven  times  us  much  products  as 
our  pre-war  average  and  if  you  consider 
the  vital  importance  of  this  extra  con- 
tribution in  fats  in  this  new  war  against 
famine,  we  are  justified  today  in  our 
every  act  in  the  stimulation  of  produc- 
tion of  this  commodity.  While  we  can- 
not supply  the  world's  full  deficiency, 
we  have  ameliorated  it  enormously. 

"As  you  will  recollect,  eighteen  months 
ago.  when  we  had  to  define  our  food 
policies,  we  stated  that  the  only  hope 
of  a  sufficient  production  of  fats  and 
meat  for  the  world  either  in  peace  or 
war,  lay  in  the  stimulation  of  produc- 
tion of  the  American  hog.  In  that  di- 
rection we  could  obtain  results  in  twelve 
months,  whereas,  in  any  other  direction, 
years  would  be  required  for  expansion 
of  fat  production.  The  American  farmer 
has  responded  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  order  to  assure  this  change  in  agri- 
cultural courses  we  promised  the  farmer 
a  fair  return  on  his  hogs,  so  far  as  our 
control  of  export  orders  gave  us  the 
power.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  this 
undertaking  good. 

"Yet,  with  all  our  supplies,  the  world 
will  be  far  deficient  in  its  normal  sup- 
ply of  fats  for  two  or  three  years  at 
least.  Our  internal  policy  with  regard 
to  this  group  of  commodities  must  there- 
fore be  one  towards  intensest  economy  in 
consumption,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
high  purpose  of  furnishing  food  to  a 
famine-stricken  world. 

"Policies  of  conservation  require  great 
care  and  guidance.  For  instance,  for  the 
next  thirty  or  sixty  days  there  is  barely 
enough  shipping  at  our  shores  to  take 
care  of  our  current  production  of  pork 
products,  and  our  storage  is  deficient. 
Later  on  when  ships  are  available,  we 
will  need  call  upon  our  people  for  great 
sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  short- 
age in  our  supply  of  dairy  products  is 
today  so  acute  that  we  are  compelled  to 
now  limit  the  export  of  this  product. 
Dairy  products  are  vital  to  the  protec- 
tion of  child  life  throughout  the  world 
that  we  should  immediately  reduce  our 
unnecessarily  large  consumption  of  but- 
ter and  condensed  milk. 

"In  the  matter  of  beef,  the  world's 
supplies  are  limited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  available  refrigerating  ships.  The 
supplies  of  beef  in  Australia,  the  Argen- 
tine and  the  United  States  are  sufficient 
to  load  these  ships.  There  will  be  a 
shortage  in  the  importing  countries,  but 
we  cannot  hope  to  expand  exports  mate- 
eially  for  the  next  months,  in  view  of 
the  bottle  neck  in  transportation. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  position  in 
sugar.  At  the  present  moment  all 
Europe  and  North  America  are  living  on 
much  restricted  allowance.  Our  assured 
supplies  under  the  purchases  we  have 


made  are  the  largest  per  capita  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  greediness,  for  we 
have  throughout  the  war  asked  our  allies 
to  supply  themselves  first  and  we  would 
do  with  the  remainder.  They  have  sacri- 
ficed sugar  to  provide  ships  for  other 
purposes.  If  we  assume  that  Europe  will 
continue  on  present  rations,  then  the 
world  supplies,  now  enlarged  by  render- 
ing Java  sugar  available  are  sufficient  to 
provide  our  entire  normal  consumption. 
If  Europe  raises  its  ration  very  consid- 
erably, there  will  be  a  shortage. 

"The  Food  Administration  has  pro- 
tected the  fundamental  supply  to  the 
American  people  by  purchasing,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Allies,  the  next  Cuban 
sugar  crop.  We  have  made  such  ar- 
rangements with  the  various  refiners 
and  producers  in  the  United  States  and 
with  the  producers  as  will  assure  a  price 
of  nine  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  for  su- 
gar during  the  next  twelve  month^. 
This  price  compares  with  from  twelve 
to  twenty  cents  a  pound  in  the  other 
sugar  importing  countries. 

This  being  the  new  world  situation  in 
food,  created  by  the  collapse  of  the  war, 
the  prime  changes  in  our  policies  on  to- 
day's outlook  can  be  summarized: 

"That  we  may  now  advantageously 
abandon  the  use  of  substitutes  in  our 
wheat  bread;  that  we  still  require  econ- 
omy and  elimination  of  waste  in  its  con- 
sumption; that  for  the  present  we  need 
conservation  in  butter  and  condensed 
milk;  that  ultimately  we  must  extend 
this  to  all  fats.  We  can  contemplate,  at 
the  most,  maintaining  fully  three  pounds 
per  month  of  sugar  per  person  for  house- 
hold sugar  and  on  the  present  outlook, 
and  we  can,  by  the  availability  of  Java 
sugars  to  Europe,  begin  at  once  to  relax 
more  restraints  on  sugar  pending  some 
change  in  European  policies. 

"These  are  special  features  of  changes 
in  policy,  but  the  shifting  of  conserva- 
tion from  one  commodity  to  another  is 
not  the  whole  policy.  There  is  one  pol- 
icy which  cannot  change,  and  that  is  the 
vital  necessity  to  simple  living;  to  econ- 
omy in  all  consumption  for  commodities 
more  or  less  substitute  for  each  other. 
We  must  realize  that  the  specter  of 
famine  abroad  now  haunts  the  abun- 
dance of  our  table  at  home. 

"There  are  conditions  of  famine  in 
Europe  that  will  be  beyond  our  power 
to  remedy.  There  are  40,000,000  people 
in  North  Russia  to  whom  I  fear  but  lit- 
tle access  with  food  can  be  obtained 
this  winter.  Their  transportation  is  de- 
moralized in  complete  anarchy  and  short- 
ly many  of  their  ports  will  be  frozen 
even  if  internal  transport  could  be  real- 
ized. I  expect  the  most  dreadful  results 
of  starvation  beyond  all  human  power 
to  allav." 


Save  Frozen  Potatoes 

Do  not  throw  away  frozen  potatoes. 
An  American  Chemical  Society  bulletin 
says  if  they  are  kept  frozen  until  they 
are  used  they  will  be  just  as  wholesome, 
nutritious  and  palatable  as  if  they  had 
not  been  frozen  at  all.  It  is  only  when 
prematurely  thawed  that  they  are 
spoiled.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  waste  that  has  been  caused 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  potatoes  are 
unfit  for  food  merely  because  they  have 
been  frozen. — Youth's  Companion. 
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Pay  Nothing  Down 

-Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Sizes 
2  to  14 
H.P. 


Great  Offer  On  the 
Famous  Majestic  Engine 

We  will  send  the  Majestic  without  one  cent  in  advance.  Try  it  for  30 
days  free.  If  it  doesn't  prove  the  best  engine  of  its  rated  horse  power 
you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  payment  60  days  after  Engine  arrives 
and  balance  in  60-day  equal  payments  thereafter.  This  gives  you  a  wholeyear  to  pay. 

We  take  all  the  risk  while  you  learn  how  the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over  and 
over  and  is  the  strongest,  most  economical,  easiest  to  operate,  most  powerful  engine 
for  its  rated  H.  P.  Runs  on  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water-cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper- 
cooled  system.  Perfect  lubrication.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Our  SO  days  free 
trial  plan  proves  all  this  and  protects  you  fully. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Mail  post  card  and  get  this  book  today.  Tells  all 
about  the  Majestic  and  gives  you  expert  informa- 
tion on  how  to  get  best  and  cheapest  results  per 
horsepower.   Also  describes  hundreds  of  other 
bargains  in  farm  equipment  and  gives  full  details 
of  our  no-money-down ,  30-day  free  trial,  year-to-pay 
plan.  The  book  is  free.  Send  only  a  postal  card 
and  get  your  copy  without  delay. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4025  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  1396  Chicago 


"My  Majestic  5H.K 
Engine  runs  better 
than  engines  costing 
more  for  same  H.  P.'* 

J.  HOENSHEL. 

Wisconsin. 


"My  Majestic  en- 
gine is  a  little  corker. 
It  runs  28-inch  saw  for 
pole  wood  up  to  6-inch 
wood  in  fine  shape." 

3.  E.  HANNIBAL, 
New  York. 

"Best  and  most  dur- 
able engine  I  ever 
used.  Use  my3H.  P. 
Majestic  on  large  fod- 
der cutter.  Saw  wood 
with  24-inch  saw  with 
ease.  More  satisfac- 
tory than  any  other 
4  H.  P.  Engines." 
W.C.FITZSIMMONS. 
Pennsylvania. 

"My  little  Majestic 
runs  24-inch  saw,  cuts 
wood  8  inches  thick 
and  never  logged 
once  in  zero  wea- 
ther." 

MRS.  WOODGATE, 
Michigan. 

"The  Majestic  is  a 
dandy.  Cut  3600  feet 
of  pine  in  ten  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  It 
only  takes  6  gallons 
gas  per  day  on  this 
hard  work." 

C.  MORROW, 

Minnesota^ 

"Received  Majestic 
p.  K.  Best  for  pump- 
ing water  I  ever  saw." 

J.  CLEMMONS, 

Montana. 


GetKu.  NeuJ 
Factory  Offer 
ALL  CASH 
PART  CASH 

OR  NO  CASH 
as  arranged  for 


Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied  on  My  New 
90-Day  Offer 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity  j 

to  get  a  High-Grade  WITTEs 
Engine  at  a  Direct-From-Fac- 
Ibt  tory  price.   Be'ore  you  select 
any  ensine,  get  my  latest  offer 
and  new  book  showing 
how  I  can  save  you  $15  < 
to  $200  on  engines  2  to ' 
30  Horse-Power. 


Sensible  5-year  guarantee  protects  you 
against  defect  of  material  or  workman- 
ship —  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  and 
the  horse-power  of  your  engine.  32  years 
of  success  building  engines  exclusively  is 


KEROSENE 

ENGINES  Use  KEROSENE  and  Produce 
93  Days  to  Decide    Poive*4  at  Lowest  Cost 


best  proof  that  you  should  own  /  ,C* 
aWlTTE.  Icannotbosintotcllyou  y  e& 
everything  in  this  ad,  but  I  can  _ r       V  x, 
tell  you  why  the  W1TTH  is  /  XV \o%. 
better  if  you  will  send  me    *     ±&  »K 


you  will  send  me  y  "  j^Gr 
your  name  and  address.  w  grf*' 

Do  this  today.  f  Q 

Write  For  My  New  FREE  Book  / 

"HOW  TO  JUDG  E  ENGINES" — The  greatest  of  all  engine  _/    JS>  ^Jp* 


books— the  best  illustrated  and  printed— the  most  widely  y     -»»   m  4 

.pied.  Besurel  s  a'.O 
true  engine     ^  ^» 


read,  most  talked  about,  and  mostextens 
to  read  thin  original,  instructive,  valuable 
factory  book.   It  will  open  your  eyes  and  savo  you  money. 
Send  postal  card  or  coupon.-ED.  H.  W1TTE,  Pres.         -  4 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  * 

1605  Oakland  Ave.,     Kansas  City,  Ko.    /  * 
1G05  Emgire  Bldg.      Pittsburgh.  Pa.  /        0-^V  « 


en*' 


The  Farmer's  Concrete  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixer  ^  PriceW&Up 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  farm. 
Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  everywherecall  it 
the  ideal  mixer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States. 
A  bigrsuccess.  Small  enough  to  be  easily  moved — bier 
enough  to  keep  6  men  busy.  Low  in  price.  Build  your  own 
silo,  tanks,  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  buildings, 
etc.,  out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


Head  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

I  and  my  hired  man  laid  a  feed- 
ing floor  for  my  boga^  24x24,  in 
one  day:  also  put  floor  in  my  cow 
barn.  My  neighbor  liked  it  so  well 
I  am  not  able  to  keep  it  at  home — 
Andrew  (Jhristensen,  Hancock, 
Midd. .  Rt.  1. 

We  have  ased  the  mixer  daring 
past  year  lor  patting  in  cement 
foundations  for  a  complete  set  of 
farm  buildini-a.includingBilo.and 
like  it  very  mnch— Dana TW  right, 
Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Last  year  I  bought  a  cement 
mixer  from  yoa  with  which  I  am 
well  satisfied.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  it  to  pay  for  itself  and  1  sorely 
can  recommend  it  to  anvone  need- 
ing a  bi-tj  mixer  at  a  email  price — 
Wm.  Parks.  Martinson,  III. 

I  am  more  than  busy  with  my 
Sheldon  Concrete  laixer.  Have 
more  work  than  I  can  do.  lael  £10 
a  flat/  wihc-i  i  wo*h  iw£--JesSE  L. 
Witter,  Weliaville,  N.  Y. 

The  machine  works  fine.  Have 
already  (jot  the  jab  of  mixing  con- 
crete for  the  bridgeainthintown- 
Bhip—JoH'i  Rose.  Spartannburg. 
Pennsylvania. 

Last  spring  we  cm  returned  ot 
you  a  set  of  castings  to  make  a 
concrete  mixer. It  was  constructed 
per  the  plans  furnished  and  it 
eu.re.lif  worked  great— D.  M*  BBU- 
baker,  fr'reeport,  111. 


Make  your  own  concrete  mixer. 
You  can  do  it  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  tbe  shovel  method. 
Along  with  our  iron  parts  we  send  Free  Plans  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a  practical 
mixer  at  a  small  expense.  Or,  we  will  sell 
you  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 
Make  B2giySoney  atConcreiang 
If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mixerf  or  your  own 

use.  yoa  can  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  sea* 
eon  py  renting  it  to  your  neighbors.  Or,  if  you 
want  to  go  out  with  the  mi^er  on  contracts, 
you  can  easily  earn  $8  to  $20  a  day.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  doing  itrinht  now.  The  jobs  e*>  to 
the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Miser  every  time. 
Write  For  Our  New  FREE  CataSog 
Shows  our  full  line  of  mixers  which  are  sold  di- 
rect to  yon  on  strong  guarantee.  Thirty  da  lis 
trial  privilege.  No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Two 
styles,  hand  and  power.  Mixes  2  1-2  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  One  man  can  operate  it,  but  it  will 
keep  2,8,  4,  6  or  6  men  busy.  Continuous  chain 
drive.  Tilting  dump.  Easily  and  quickly  moved. 
All  parts  guaranteed.  l>oes  work  equal  to$40Q 
mixers.  Be  Bure  to  getthe  catalog. Write  today. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  Box  759,     Nehawka,  Web, 

--mm*  


[My  NewSpecial  OfferJ 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  co-oper- 
ative plan  by  which  you  can  get  my 
time- tried,  thoroughlyproven  Shel- 
don Batch  Concrete  llixer  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  you.  I  want  ten  men  in 
every  county  to  accept  my  Special 
co-operative  offer  right  now.  Are 
you  going  to  be  one  of  the  ten?  Write 
and  eay:  "Send  me  ppecial  offer." 


The  Sheldon  will  pay  for  it- 
self on  first  small  job.  Takes  .the 
backache  out  of  concrete.  Makes  possi- 
ble those  many  small  improvements  that 
add  so  much  to  tho  value  of  your  land. 


MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 


■ 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


War  Work  of  Dean  Potter 


■  i 
■ 

'  a 
■ 
■ 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


IANSANS  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
splendid  war  work  record  made 

 I  by  A.  A.  Potter,  dean  of  the  engi- 
neering division  of  our  Agricul- 
tural College.  Dean  Potter  is  one  of 
two  men  in  the  United  States  in  charge 
of  more  than  one  educational  district 
for  the  War  Department  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  mechanics  and 
technicians  of  various  sorts  in  the  army, 
the  War  Department,  through  its  com- 
mittee, arranged  for  the  training  of 
drafted  men  in  mechanical  subjects  in 
130  educational  institutions.  More  than 
100,000  men  have  been  trained  already. 
Of  this  number  the  agricultural  college 
of  Kansas,  possessing  unusual  facilities 
for  practical  work  along  these  lines,  has 
prepared  1,400.  This  is  nearly  double 
the  number  trained  by  the  average  in- 
stitution. - 

Early  in  the  operation  of  the  plan 
Dean  Potter  was  made  educational  direc- 
tor of  vocational  instruction  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Kansas  college  is  sit- 
uated. This  is  one  of  twelve  such  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States. 
Later  he  was  given  another  district  in 
addition,  thus  placing  him  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  one-sixth  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  only  one  other  director 
in  charge  of  two  districts. 

One  of  Dean  Potter's  districts  com- 
prises Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Missouri,  his  headquarters  being  in  Kan- 
sas City.  His  other  district  comprises 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Minneapolis. 

During  the  month  past  Dean  Potter 
inspected  corps  schools  of  the  army.  At 
the  John  Wise  balloon  school  near  San 
Antonio  he  went  up  1,000  feet  in  an 
observation  balloon  to  observe  the  rela- 
tion between  telephone,  telegraph,  map 
making,  and  other  activities.  At  Elling- 
ton field,  near  Houston,  he  inspected  the 
training  of  bombers  in  the  largest  school 
of  this  type  in  the  world.  He  went 
from  Houston  to  Galveston  in  a  bomb- 
ing plane  propelled  by  a  Hispano- 
Swasey  motor,  a  late  French  model  used 
exclusively  in  bombing  work. 

Dean  Potter  inspected  also  the  signal 
corps  schools  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Austin,  Texas,  the  training  detachments 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  the  ar- 
tillery finishing  school  at  West  Point, 
Kentucky. 

"I  have"  been  especially  impressed," 
said  Dean  Potter,  "with  the  initiative 
of  the  American  soldier.  In  one  school, 
for  example,  a  battery  was  lacking  in 
an  emergency  requiring  the  use  of  a  tel- 
ephone. The  men  constructed  a  battery 
by  means  of  a  copper  coin  and  a  pocket 
kiiife  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  a  little 
vinegar. 

"The  great  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
from  the  educational  side  of  the  work 
is  that  efficient  teaching  teaches  men  and 
not  merely  subjects.  We  have  learned, 
too,  the  value  of  intensive  training  and 
the  results  that  it  gives  after  even  a 
very  short  period.'' 

Electric  Light  Plant  for  Farm 

The  farm  electric  light  plant  as  now 
being  put  on  the  market  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  complication  of  electric 
devices,  says  Percy  J.  Friday  in  The 
American  Threshertnan  and  Farm 
Power.  "We  can  not  blame  the  farmer 
for  being  afraid  of  some  of  the  construc- 
tions that  have  boon  on  the  market. 
But  now,  if  the  same  good  judgment  is 
used  in  the  purchase  of  a  plant  that  is 
used  in  the  purchase  of  other  machinery, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  'buying  trouble.' 

"Unnecessary  parts  have  now  been  al- 
most universally  abandoned,  and  neces- 
sary parts  have  been  perfected  to  the 
extent  that  trouble  is  no  more  common 
in  the  high  grade  plants  than  in  other 
machinery.  A  plant  constructed  of  the 
best  material  and  in  a  simple  way  is 
actually  easier  understood  than  a  gas 
engine. 

"The  dynamo  or  generator  is  an  ex- 
tremely simple  machine  which  generates 
or  makes  electricity  when  the  armature 
is  rotated  between  two  or  four  field 
magnets. 

"The  regular  type  of  dynamo  as  used 


on  farm  plants  has  an  armature  made 
up  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  each 
wire  laid  in  a  groove  in  the  steel  frame, 
and  a  large  number  of  these  wires  with 
a  pair  of  copper  segments  for  each. 

"A  small  part  of  the  current  gener- 
ated by  the  dynamo  is  used  to  magnet- 
ize the  field  magnets  and  make  them 
much  stronger  than  any  permanent  mag- 
net. Sufficient  magnetism  remains  in 
these  magnets,  however,  to  start  the 
armature  to  generating  current. 

"All  the  wearing  parts  of  the  dynamo 
are  the  bearings  and  brushes.  The  bear- 
ings, when  made  of  good  material,  will 
last  for  years  without  even  noticeable 
wear,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
strain  or  stress  of  any  kind;  simply  the 
rotation  of  a  perfectly  balanced  arma- 
ture on  the  shaft.  The  bearings  are  also 
ring  oiled  on  the  best  makes  of  dynai- 
mos.  This  assures  plenty  of  oil  at  all 
times  with  only  an  occasional  filling. 

"The  brushes  are  made  of  carbon,  and 
are  held  down  on  the  rotating  copper 
armature  by  springs.  They  wear  slowly 
but  a  set  will  last  from  two  to  four 
years  on  the  average  farm  plant,  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  is  only  about 
fifty  cents." 


Tractors  in  Pennsylvania 

Farm  tractors  in  Pennsylvania  have 
come  into  almost  universal  use  during 
the  past  year  when  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  122  per  cent  in  the  sales 
throughout  the  state,  bringing  the  total 
estimated  number  of  tractors  in  use  this 
fall  to  2,439. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  just 
received  from  crop  correspondents  and 
assessors  throughout  the  state  by  tllie 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  show  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  tractors. 

One  year  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  1,080  tractors  in  use,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  farmers  realized 
that  there  were  a  number  of  makes  of 
standard  tractors  that  were  adaptable 
and  dependable  for  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culture conditions  and  the  farmers  have 
not  been  slow  in  adopting  the  power 
form  of  farming.  Much  of  the  success 
in  getting  the  largest  acreage  ever  soym 
to  wheat  this  fall  was  due  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  tractor. 


Study  the  Machine 

Every  owner  of  a  tractor  should  give 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  familiariz- 
ing himself  with  his  machine. 

He  should  have  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  operate  his  tractor  to  its  high- 
est efficiency  and  capacity.  At  this  time 
it  is  his  duty  to  put  forth  his  very  best 
efforts  to  keep  his  tractor  and  the  equip- 
ment which  he  uses  with  it  in  the  very 
best  working  order.  He  should  exercise 
the  most  extreme  care  to  see  that  each 
day  before  it  goes  to  the  field  it  is  given 
a  thorough  inspection,  and  that  nothing 
requiring  attention  is  neglected. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  tractor  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  If  small  adjustments  are  made 
as  needed,  bearings  kept  clean,  well  oiled 
and  greased  and  reasonable  supervision 
given,  the  repair  cost  is  small. — The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Storage  Battery  in  Winter 

The  storage  battery  that  is  to  be  used 
in  a  car  during  winter  should  be  kept 
well  charged,  which  will  keep  it  from 
freezing.  If  the  storage  battery  is  not 
to  be  used,  dry  storing  will  keep  it  from 
deteriorating.  In  dry  storing  the  :t<*id 
must  all  be  removed  by  charging  in  dis- 
tilled water  three  or  four  days.  Then 
the  elements  must  be  removed,  dried  tma 
kept  separate. 

These  are  wonderful  autumn  days, 
Brother  o'  Mine.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
clear,  and  the  hillsides  are  masses  of 
gold  and  red  and  brown.  Walk  alone 
through  the  wood  and  give  thought  to 
the  beauty  of  it  all.  With  each  step 
take  a  long,  deep  breath.  And  quickly, 
the  many  little  annoyances  and  petty 
troubles  of  life  will  be.  forgotten  and  in 
their  place  will  come  inspiration  for 
great  work. — The  Quieterion. 
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CHOLERA  LOSSES  INCREASE 

Kansas  lost  more  hogs  from  cholera  in 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1918,  than  in 
the  year  preceding.  The  toll  from 
cholera  in  that  year  was  41,712,  or  5,524 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  losses  of  hogs  from  diseases  of  all 
kinds  for  the  twelve  months  was  74,018. 
These  figures  are  from  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  are  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  assessors. 

More  hogs  have  died  from  cholera  in 
the  eastern  third  of  the  state  than  in 
the  balance  of  the  state,  and  the  losses 
have  been  greater  in  the  northeastern 
corner  than  elsewhere.  The  counties 
touched  by  or  north  of  the  Kansas  River 
sustained  the  largest  losses,  aggregating 
about  43  per  cent  of  the  state's  total; 
Nemaha,  Jackson,  Doniphan,  Brown  and 
Leavenworth  counties  reporting  deaths 
from  this  disease*  of  4,435,  3,323,  2.574, 
1,885,  and  1,772  respectively.  Eight 
counties  in  the  western  third  of  the 
state  report  no  losses  from  cholera. 

In  the  year  ending  March  1,  1017,  But- 
ler County  reported  2,644  hogs  lost  from 
cholera  while  this  year  but  1,503  are 
listed;  Smith  County  1,819  a  year  ago 
compared  with  480  this  year,  Jewell 
County  1,703  compared  with  699,  and 
Washington  1,649,  compared  with  560  in 
the  year  ending  March  1  last. 

Only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  hogs  which 
were  on  hand  March  1,  1917,  died  of 
disease  (all  kinds)  during  the  succeeding 
year,  compared  with  21.5  per  cent  dur- 
ing 1914  and  19.6  per  cent  in  1911.  A 
record  such  as  shown  by  these  statistics 
rjives  promise  of  better  things  to  come 
if  steps  are  taken  to  make  quarantine 
regulations  more  stringent  and  vaccina- 
tion compulsory  when  herds  are  known 
to  be  exposed  to  this  dread  disease. 

Much  headway  has  already  been  made 
in  demonstrating  that  hog  cholera  may 
be  held  in  check,  if  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated, through  the  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  control  measures.  This  ex- 
perience suggests  the  wisdom  of  extend- 
ing the  application  of  such  measures  as 
are  found  most  efficient,  in  order  that 
the  fight  against  this  disease  may  be 
waged  successfully  in  all  portions  of  the 
state. 

With  the  prices  of  hogs  as  they  are  at 
present  and  when  the  death  of  an  ani- 
mal means  a  financial  loss  to  its  owner 
of  from  $15  to  $35,  the  Kansas  farmer 
is  especially  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  best  practices  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  are  employed  on  his  farm  and 
the  farms  surrounding  him. 

ta 

RETURNS  FROM  LIVE  STOCK 

Wheat  has  been  such  a  vital  factor 
in  our  war  program  from  the  food  stand- 
point and  Kansas  has  taken  such  an 
unrivaled  position  as  a  wheat-producing 
state  that  the  importance  of  other  phases 
of  our  agriculture  are  likely  to  be  ob- 
scured, in  the  public  mind.  After  all 
has  been  said,  however,  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  Kansas  is  that 
of  raising  and  feeding  live  stock  and 
supplying  the  market  at  home  and 
abroad  with  meat  and  other  live-stock 
products.  The  wide  diversity  of  the 
crops  raised,  which  include  alfalfa,  corn, 
sorghums,  and  the  native  grasses,  makes 
jthe  state  admirably  fitted  for  meat  pro- 
duction. The  returns  from  animals 
^slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter  each 
.year  represent  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  annual  income  from  farm 
products. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
just  shown  that  the  value  of  Kansas 
mimals  sent  to  the  shambles  during  the 
year  ending  March  1,  1918,  was  greater 
iby  more  than  30  per  cent  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  state's  history,  the 
total  amounting  to  $108,073,032.  The 
tvalue  of  live  stock  sold  for  meat  in  the 
previous  year  amounted  to  $81,596,288 
and  the  record  previous  to  the  year  just 
past  was  in  1910-1911  when  the  total 
aggregated  $82,105,615. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the  tre- 
mendous increase  reported :  war's  de- 
mands, high  prices,  and  shortage  of  feed 
caused  by  the  poor  crop  season  of  1917. 


These  conditions  induced  many  farmers 
to  dispose  of  stock  not  actually  needed 
for  breeding  purposes,  while  in  some 
cases  even  breeding  animals  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  larger  aggregate  incomes  from 
animals  sold  for  slaughter  were  in  the 
counties  of  the  eastern  third  of  the 
state,  Butler  leading  with  a  return  of 
$3,594,985,  followed  in  order  by  Nemaha 
$3,371,527,  Wabaunsee  $3,161,067,  Mor- 
ris $3,084,504,  Pottawatomie  $2,856,477, 
Washington  $2,772,231,  and  Lyon  $2,- 
672,295.  Of  the  fifty-nine  counties 
comprising  the  eastern  half  of  the  state 
only  seventeen,  twelve  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  the  southeastern  corner,  re- 
ported a  return  of  less  than  $1,000,000 
each,  while  a  block  of  ten  counties  in 
the  central  part  of  the  eastern  half,  each 
reporting  more  than  $2,000,000,  has  con- 
tributed approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  state's  total.  These  count'es  are 
Dickinson,  Wabaunsee,  Morris,  McPher- 
son,  Marion,  Chase,  Lyon,  Butler,  Green- 
wood and  Cowley,  noted  for  their  graz- 
ing lands,  as  well  as  for  their  areas  de- 
voted to  alfalfa,  the  sorghums,  and  corn 
— all  of  which  products  are  prized  meat- 
making  materials. 
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MORE  HOG  RESTRICTIONS 

The  Food  Administration  is  taking 
drastic  measures  to  hold  back  the  hogs 
now  coming  to  market.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue  appears  the  telegram 
received  in  Kansas  City  last  week  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  for  holding  hogs 
back. 

An  embargo  affecting  four  cities  east 
of  the  Mississippi  has  just  been  declared. 
Compulsory  holding  back  of  light  hogs 
in  the  Southwest  country  is  likely  to 
work  a  hardship,  for  many  farmers  are 
stocked  with  hogs  beyond  their  ability 
to  finish  them  for  market.  While  the 
embargo  to  date  has  not  affected  the 
shipping  of  any  kind  of  hogs  to  Kansas 
City,  what  amounts  to  practically  a  new 
minimum  has  been  announced.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  price  is  to  apply 
only  on  hogs  above  150  pounds  in  weight, 
or,  in  other  words,  all  hogs  under  150 
pounds  will  go  in  with  the  "throw-outs." 
Heretofore  the  throw-outs  have  included 
hogs  under  130  pounds  in  weight.  With 
the  guarantee  off  on  all  hogs  under  150 
pounds,  hogs  of  these  weights  will  of 
necessity  be  sold  for  whatever  they  will 
bring,  which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
under  the  guaranteed  price.  This  rule 
is  hard  on  the  light  hogs,  and  shippers 
are  being  warned  by  commission  men  to 
refrain  from  shipping  hogs  that  would 
go  in  the  "throw-outs"  under  this  new 
rule. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  market  will  later  take 
all  hogs  in  the  country  at  good  prices, 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  around  the  fact 
that  here  in  the  Southwest  there  will  be 
a  forced  marketing  of  light  weight'hogs 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  time  to 
put  some  real  study  on  the  subject  of 
economy  in  feeding,  possibly  by  keeping 
hogs  a  few  weeks  or  possibly  days  they 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  required 
weight.  Well  balanced  combinations  are 
always  more  economical  than  the  feeding 
of  straight  corn,  and  hogs  necessarily 
held  to  avoid  falling  outside  the  price 
guarantee  should  by  all  means  "be  fed 
the  most  economical  combinations  pos- 
sible. 
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GERMAN  FLEET  SURRENDERS 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  one  of 
the  great  events  in  history  in  the  sur- 
render of  practically  the  whole  German 
navy  to  the  Allied  fleet.  With  the  sur- 
render of  this  aggregation  of  dread- 
naughts,  battleships,  and  other-  vessels 
of  war,  including  submarines?  Germany 
is  most  effectually  shorn  of  her  power 
to  menace  the  world.  In  this  abject  sur- 
render Germany  acknowledges  to  the 
world  the  utter  defeat  of  the  kaiser's 
program  of  world  domination. 

The  British  fleet  has  had  a  most  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  bringing  Ger- 
many to  terms.     A  Kansas  Farmer 


reader  who  is  at  least  anti-British,  if 
not  pro-German,  writes  to  us  in  criti- 
cism of  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  and 
referring  to  our  editorial  of  October  14 
in  which  we  spoke  of  the  absolute 
crushing  of  the  power  of  autocracy,  he 
asks:  "What  of  the  British  navy?  Has 
it  ever  been  used  to  bulldoze  weaker  na- 
tions?" In  reply  we  can  only  say  that 
we  have  been  so  everlastingly  grateful 
that  the  British  navy  has  stood  like  a 
wall  of  steel  between  us  and  Germany 
until  we  could  get  ready  to  defend  our- 
selves and  do  our  part  in  putting  down 
this  world  menace  that  we  have  not 
thought  very  much  about  possible 
wrongs  which  might  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  British  navy  at  some  time 
in  its  past  history.  We  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  how  the  fear  of  the  British 
fleet  in  Manila  Bay  awed  the  German 
fleet  into  withdrawing  from  its  menac- 
ing attitude  toward  Admiral  Dewey. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  without  the  fear 
of  the  British  navy,  would  have  been  a 
mere  "scrap  of  paper"  to  Germany  long 
years  ago.  We  cannot  recall  that  any 
other  civilized  nation  has  ever  com- 
mitted such  brutal  crimes  against  hu- 
manity and  in  violation  of  international 
law  as  have  been  committed  by  Germany 
in  this  war.  Her  avowed  program  from 
the  start  is  one  of  brutality  to  weaker 
nations.  If  a  powerful  British  navy  had 
not  been  in  existence,  England  would 
have  been  conquered  in  a  few  short 
months,  and  Germany's  avowed  intention 
of  making  the  United  States  pay  for  all 
the  war's  cost  would  have  been  a  reality. 
Instead  of  investing  our  money  in  Lib- 
erty bonds  we  would  have  been  paying 
indemnities.  The  armistice  terms,  dras- 
tic as  they  may  seem,  are  most  merciful 
as  compared  with  what  Germany  had 
openly  announced  as  her  program  if  she 
had  won. 
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ILLINOIS  TO  BUILD  HARD  ROADS 

The  people  of  Illinois  voted  on  No- 
vember 5  to  spend  sixty  million  dollars 
on  highway  improvement.  This  money 
is  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
as  we  understand  the  plans  the  auto- 
mobile license  fees  will  not  only  take 
care  of  the  interest  but  the  principal  as 
well.  A  lot  of  money  is  collected  in 
Kansas  in  automobile  license  fees,  and 
we  sometimes  wonder  if  we  are  getting 
value  received  for  the  funds  so  collected. 

The  Illinois  highway  system  will  con- 
nect up  4,800  miles  of  "hard-surfaced, 
durable  highways,"  connecting  every 
county  and  every  town  of  more  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants  with  every 
other  town  of  that  class.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  66  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation live  on  the  lines  selected  for  these 
roads  and  86  per  cent  live  within  five 
miles  of  them. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  older  states,  but 
straws  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
Pennsylvania  also  voted  fifty  million 
dollars  in  bonds  November  5  for  road- 
building  purposes.  We  have  an  era  of 
road  building  ahead  of  us,  and  our  state 
will  come  in  for  its  proportionate  share 
of  such  work.  Permanent  roads  are  in- 
vestments, and  when  the  time  comes 
every  community  must  so  regard  them. 
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THE  ROYAL  STOCK  SHOW 

The  1918  American  Royal  Stock  Show 
has  passed  into  history.  Never  before 
have  so  many  exhibitors  competed  nor 
have  the  animals  shown  been  of  finer 
quality.  In  numbers  the  Herefords  led. 
R.  J.  Kinzer,  secretary  of  the  Hereford 
Record  Association,  pronounced  it  the 
greatest  show  of  Herefords  ever  seen  in 
the  world.  The  classes  were  so  large 
that  there  was  scarce  room  in  the  arena 
to  show  them.  In  the  Shorthorns  many 
new  exhibitors  were  seen.  W.  A.  Cochel, 
special  representative  of  the  Shorthorn 
Association,  said  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  animals  shown  were  bred  by  the 
exhibitors  and  many  of  the  herds  came 
from  farms  that  had  never  shown  before. 
The  Angus  herds  were  of  unusually  high 
quality,  coming  third  in  point  of  num- 
bers. 

Better   breeding  and   better  feeding 


must  be  given  credit  for  the  remarkable 
showing  of  cattle  made  at  this  great 
breeding  show  held  in  Kansas  City  last 
week.  High  priced  feed  is  crowding  the 
scrub  out  of  business. 

The  cattlemen  were  glad  to  be  back 
at  the  stock  yards,  even  though  the  cat- 
tle were  housed  and  shown  in  somewhat 
cramped  quarters.  The  American  Royal 
has  earned  a  place  at  this  great  heart 
of  the  southwest  producing  territory, 
and  is  worthy  of  all  that  goes  to  make 
it  the  greatest  show  of  breeding  beef 
cattle  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  America. 
Kansas  City  will  be  missing  one  of  its 
opportunities  if  it  does  not  make  ample 
provision  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  great  show. 

iKl  HB  Hi 
FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY 

Fire  is  one  of  the  most  serious  causes 
of  waste  and  destruction-  According  to 
the  figures  furnished  by  L.  T.  Hussey, 
state  fire  marshal  of  Kansas,  the  fire 
waste  in  the  United  States  in  1017  was 
$267,273,140,  and  in  Kansas  for  the 
same  year  it  amounted  to  $4,883,004. 

Fire  Prevention  Day  is  to  be  observed 
in  Kansas  December  6,  the  influenza  epi- 
demic having  prevented  its  observation 
on  November  1  as  originally  planned. 
The  Governor,  through  the  state  fire 
marshal's  office,  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  communities  all  over  the 
state  to  make  this  a  clean-up  day,  re- 
moving the  accumulations  of  rubbish 
which  increase  the  fire  risk  wherever 
found,  and  wherever  practicable  to  carry 
out  appropriate  educational  programs  in 
the  schools.  On  the  farms  observance  of 
the  day  must  be  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  initiative,  each  family  doing  its 
part  in  cleaning  up  about  the  home 
premises  and  so  lessening  the  danger  of 
fire,  which  is  even  more  serious  on  the 
farms  than  in  the  towns,  because  of 
absolute  lack  of  fire-fighting  facilities. 
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GOOD  PRICES  TO  COVER  LOSSES 

Farming  is  a  business  in  which  a  good 
many  factors  enter  which  are  Oeyond 
the  farmer's  control.  Crops  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies.  There 
may  be  less  than  the  normal  rainfall  or 
there  may  be  excessive  rains,  extreme 
heat,  unseasonable  frosts,  plant  dis- 
eases, all  of  these  being  things  which  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  cannot  be 
guarded  against-  No  other  business  has 
such  an  array  of  risks.  The  only  way 
the  farmer  can  get  ahead  is  to  receive 
sufficiently  high  prices  for  the  things  he 
sells  to  carry  him  over  tin  years  of  bad 
luck,  for  while  there  is  a  saying  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  the  man 
who  farms  will  take  exceptions  to  this 
statement. 

"Consumers  must  reimburse  the  farm- 
er for  his  loss  or  he  will  become  insol- 
vent and  agriculture  must  cease,"  says 
the  Agricultural  Review.  "In  the  case 
of  corn,  for  instance,  there  are  always 
annual  variations  from  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  a  period  of  years,  and  often 
there  is  a  sharp  upward  or  downward 
turn  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In  1001, 
memorable  in  corn  history,  a  protracted 
drouth  in  the  cr,rn  belt  reduced  the  yield 
per  acre  for  the  United  States  to  16.7 
bushels,  or  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
usual  yield,  but  such  a  yield  was  some- 
what exceeded  the  following  year. 

"Corn  production  was  almost  impossi- 
ble in  Kansas  in  1013.  when  the  nominal 
yield  per  acre  was  only  3.2  bushels,  al- 
though the  average  of  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1917  is  17.5  bushels  and  the 
production  now  and  then  in  individual 
years  is  more  than  twenty  bushels  and 
reached  thirty-one  bushels  in  1915.  In 
Illinois  in  1913  corn  yield  per  acre  fell 
20  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  mentioned  and  32  per  cent  be- 
low the  yield  per  acre  of  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
corn  yield  per  acre  in  the  great  corn 
state  of  Iowa  has  ranged  from  thirty  to 
forty-three  bushels,  a  difference  between 
extremes  of  thirteen  bushels  or  43  and 
30  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  extremes 
and  37  per  cent  of  the  average  yield  of 
ten  Years. 
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BREEDING  UP  DAIRY  HERDS 

Paying  Herd  from  Use  of  Pure  Bred  Sire  and  Common  Scrub  Cows 


I HAT  a  paying  dairy  herd  can  be 
bred  up  from  a  foundation  of 
scrub  cows  by  the  use  of  good 
pure-bred  sires  has  been  proved 
jxperimentally  by  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station.  Environment  and  proper  feed- 
ng  and  care  are  factors  in  improving 
lairy  production.  This  was  also  demon- 
strated in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
3ood  feeding  and  proper  care  will  in- 
irease  the  production  of  the  most  ordi- 
iary  cows.  The  first  year's  work  of  any 
:o-operative  cow-testing  association 
ihows  that  low  production  is  due  both 
;o  poor  feeding  and  inferior  cows.  It  has 
lot  been  so  easy  to  figure  out  from  ordi- 
lary  observation  the  relative  importance 
)f  better  feeding  and  the  influence  of 
he  good,  dairy-bred  sire. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  test  had 
•overed  a  period  of  eight  years  at  the 
ime  the  first  report  was  made  in  bulle- 
;in  form.  The  information  given  out  is 
nost  valuable,  for  anything  that  will 
lelp  show  how  to  build  up  better  dairy 
lerds  is  of  great  importance  to  the  dairy 
ndustry.  In  this  Iowa  test  the  purpose 
vas  to  determine  the  influence  of  pure- 
jred  dairy  sires  in  increasing  the  pro- 
luction  from  a  foundation  of  scrub  cows 
is  wTell  as  the  effect  of  improved  feed- 
ng  and  management.  Scrub  cows  from 
m  isolated  region  of  Arkansas  were  se- 
ected  for  the  work  in  1907  and  the  first 
mblic  report  was  made  at  the  end  of 
'915.  Many  of  the  daughters  of  the 
;crub  cows  were  not  yet  mature  and 
lone  of  the  second  cross  heifers,  or  those 
■arrying  75  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  a 
ecognized  dairy  breed,  had  gone  through 
i  lactation  period. 

Seven  cows,  four  yearling  heifers,  and 
wo  heifer  calves  were  purchased.  These 
mimals  were  inferior  individuals,  small 
n  size,  of  very  limited  abdominal,  ud- 
ler,  and  milk  vein  capacity,  and  very 
inprepossessing  in  general  appearance, 
^.s  far  as  could  be  learned  no  pure-bred 
itoek  had  ever  been  used  in  that  section 
)f  the  state  up  to  the  time  of  their 
mrchase  and  the  conditions  were  not 
,uch  as  to  stimulate  heavy  milk  produc- 
ion.  About  all  the  cow  was  expected 
o  do  was  to  raise  a  calf  or  produce 
■nough  milk  for  one  family  to  use. 
Plan  of  Investigation 
The  scrub  cows  and  their  calves  were 
;iven  the  same  care,  feed,  and  shelter  as 
he  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  in  the  herd. 
?his  environment  has  remained  fairly 
onstant  during  the  eight  years  work. 

The  milk  from  each  cow  was  weighed 
ach  milking  and  a  composite  sample 
aken  from  which  the  per  cent  of  fat 
vas  determined  every  seventh  day.  Dur- 
he  last  two  years  included  in  the  record 
he  cows  were  weighed  every  Monday 
aorning  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
eed  what  was  required  for  milk  produc- 
ion  plus  body  maintenance. 

The  concentrates  in  the  ration  were 
weighed  out  each  day  to  each  cow  pro- 
ducing milk.  Amounts  of  silage  and  hay 
cere  estimated  from  occasional  weigh- 
Qgs.  These  feeds  were  charged  at  aver- 
ge  prices  and  the  same  prices  charged 
or  all  the  years.  The  cows  were  cred- 
ted  with  the  butter  fat  at  an  average 
irice  of  thirty-one  cents  a  pound  and 
kimmed  milk  at  twenty- five  cents  a 
lundred.  Pasture  and  soiling  crops  were 
harged  at  $6.00  an  acre  in  addition  to 
ost  of  labor,  seed,  etc.,  for  the  latter- 
?he  net  returns  are  secured  by  deduci- 
ng from  the  income  for  butter  fat  and 
kimmed  milk  the  cost  of  all  feeds.  No 
harge  was  made  for  labor  or  shelter 
Lor  credit  given  for  calves  and  manure. 

Some  of  the  cows  were  in  calf  to  a 
crub  bull  when  they  reached  the  farm 
nd  one  of  them  dropped  a  heifer  calf 
sdvich  was  later  used  in  the  experiment, 
'ure-bred  sires  of  the  Guernsey,  Hol- 
tein  and  Jersey  breeds  were  used  on 
hese  scrub  cows  and  all  heifer  calves 
;rown  out  under  the  same  conditions  as 
he  pure-bred  calves  on  the  farm.  With 
he  establishment  of  an  Ayrshire  herd, 
,n  Ayrshire  bull  is  also  being  used  on 
ome  of  the  cows. 

Some  of  the  scrub  cows  dropped  bull 
alves  every  year  as  long  as  they  were 
n  the  herd,  thus  the  number  of  heifers 
or  us  in  this  work  has  been  limited. 
The  bull  calves  were  killed  or  vealed. 
The  only  ones  saved  were  by  the  scrub 
mil  brought  with  the  cows  and  used 
me  year.    These  calves  were  used  in  a 


feeding  test  reported  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  bulletin.  Heifers  by  pure-bred 
sires  were  bred  to  other  pure-bred  sires 
of  the  same  breed  and  the  heifer  calves 
resulting  from  this  union  were  also  kept 
for  dairy  purposes.  A  few  of  these 
heifers  carrying  75  per  cent  of  the  blood 
of  recognized  dairy  breeds  have  just 
freshened  but  their  records  are  not  avail- 
able for  this  preliminary  report  of  the 
work. 

Unfortunately,  records  of  production 
and  feed  consumed  prior  to  the  time  the 
cows  were  brought  to  the  college  farm 
are  not  available.  Consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  the  records  of  the 
cows  under  their  original  environment 
and  those  obtained  under  conditions  such 
as  a  fairly  well  managed  herd  would 
have. 

However,  a  comparison  of  succesive 
lactation  periods,  after  coming  to  the 
farm,  is  of  interest  and  in  the  following 
tables  the  cows  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  The  two  cows  that  came  to  the 
farm  at  four  years  of  age  in  table  I 
and  those  advanced  in  age  in  table  II. 
Successive  Lactation  Periods  of  Scrubs 
In  table  I  are  shown  the  milk  and 
fat  records  of  two  cows  for  seven  suc- 
cessive lactation  periods.  As  these  cows 
were  about  four  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  first  lactation  period  at  the  col- 
lege farm,  a  part  of  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction should  be  attributed  to  their 
normal  development.  However,  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  is  considered 
due  to  the  development  of  digestive  and 
milk  secreting  systems  due  to  superior 
feeding  and  milking,  and  the  residual 
effects  of  better  feeding,  as  the  cows 
had  all  been  but  scantily  fed  and  poorly 
cared  for  before  coming  to  the  farm. 
The  figures  show  that  the  cows  increased 
rapidly  and  steadily  up  to  the  fourth 
lactation  period,  when  they  produced  59 
per  cent  more  milk  and  54  per  cent  more 
fat  than  during  the  first  period.  This 
is  a  much  greater  increase  over  the  four- 
year-old  performance  than  was  ever  se- 
cured from  animals  raised  on  the  college 
farm  and  is  five  times  as  great  as  the 
breed  associations'  handicap  by  which  the 
four-year-old  is  required  to  produce  90 
per  cent  as  much  as  a  mature  cow  five 
years  old  or  over  for  advanced  registry. 
The  decrease  for  the  following  periods  is 
not  regular,  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  cows  produced  much  more  during 
the  seventh  than  during  the  sixth  period, 
but  the  decline  is  what  one  would  expect 
from  advancing  age- 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  net 
returns  were  more  in  the  fourth  period 
after  they  came  to  the  farm,  when  the 
average  for  the  two  cows  was  $37.48  as 
against  $13.93  the  first  year  and  $1.97 
the  sixth.  The  average  cost  of  the  but- 
ter 'at  decreased  gradually  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sixth  year,  when  one  of 


the  cows  made  a  very  poor  record.  The 
decrease  of  practically  30  per  cent  in 
cost  per  pound  of  butter  fat  from  the 
first  year  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  indicates  that  the  cows  used 
much  of  the  feed  the  first  year  to  build 
up  their  bodies. 

In  Table  II  are  shown  the  successive 
records  of  the  five  mature  cows.  Be- 
cause of  their  age  they  were  kept  but 
three  years  in  the  college  herd  where 
some  of  them  produced  heifer  calves  by 
pure-bred  dairy  bulls.  The  records  of 
some  of  these  heifers  are  shown  in  Table 
III.  These  five  cows  did  not  respond  to 
the  improved  feeding  and  management  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  increased  produc- 
tion during  succeeding  lactation  periods. 
No  records  of  their  production  under  the 
original  conditions  in  Arkansas  are  avail- 
able, however,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  did  not  increase  after  coming  to 
the  college  farm  and  receiving  better 
feed  and  care. 

Comparisons  between  Tables  I  and  II 
would  indicate  that  the  decrease  between 
the  first  and  second  and  the  second  and 
third  lactation  periods  in  the  case  of  the 
old  cows  was  due  to  advancing  age.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  feed  per 
pound  of  butter  fat  remained  nearly  con- 
stant for  the  three  years  and  did  not 
fall  below  twenty-two  cents  a  pound, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  younger  cows 
there  was  a  greater  decrease  in  cost. 

In  Table  III  the  cows  that  were  four 
years  old  or  over  when  they  came  to  the 
farm  are  referred  to  as  'original  scrubs;" 
those  that  came  as  yearlings  and  calves, 
or  were  dropped  on  the  college  farm, 
are  designated  as  "developed  scrubs," 
while  the  terms  Holstein  x  scrub,  Guern- 
sey x  scrub  and  Jersey  x  scrub  refer  to 
the  first  generation  heifers  out  of  scrub 
cows  and  by  pure-bred  sires  of  those 
breeds.  The  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween cows  falling  into  these  different 
classes  and  in  this  table  the  younger 
animals  are  not  compared  to  their  own 
dams  but  to  all  of  the  old  cows  taken 
as  a  group.  In  the  comparison  between 
the  developed  scrubs  and  the  originals  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  former  have 
produced  13  per  cent  more  milk  and  12 
per  cent  more  butter  fat,  while  little 
difference  is  noted  in  per  cent  of  fat  or 
length  of  lactation  period.  With  seven 
cows  in  each  group  and  the  number  of 
lactation  periods,  twenty-fve  and  twen- 
ty-nine, respectively,  this  increase  is 
worthy  of  note.  A  direct  comparison 
can  not  be  made  between  dams  and 
daughters  in  this  case  as  but  one  record 
made  by  a  scrub  daughter  of  one  of  the 
old  cows  is  available.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  Holstein  grades  show  an  increase 
of  64  per  cent  in  amount  of  milk,  41 
per  cent  in  pounds  of  fat,  15  per  cent 
in  length  of  milking  period  and  a  de- 
crease of  14  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk. 


The  first  generation  of  Guernsey 
grades  show  an  increase  of  12  per  cent 
in  quantity  of  milk,  6  per  cent  in  pounds 
of  fat,  1  per  cent  in  length  of  lactation 
period  and  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in 
fat  in  milk.  The  smaller  increase  shown 
by  these  grades  can  not  be  charged  to 
the  breed  of  the  sire  but  to  the  fact  that 
no  mature  records  are  available  and 
further  that  before  the  college  owned  a 
herd  of  Guernseys  a  bull  was  borrowed 
and  his  daughters,  while  not  mature, 
have  not  equalled  their  dams'  records, 
while  a  two-year-old  grade  by  our  pres- 
ent Guernsey  herd  bull  has  produced 
over  101  per  cent  more  milk  and  107 
per  cent  more  butter  fat  than  her  scrub 
dam,  developed  here  at  the  station,  pro- 
duced in  her  best  year. 

Only  one  first  generation  Jersey  grade 
has  freshened  and  her  two  lactation 
periods  show  an  increase  of  7  per  cent 
in  quantity  of  milk,  24  per  cent  in 
pounds  of  fat,  15  per  cent  in  per  cent 
of  fat  and  12  per  cent  in  length  of  milk- 
ing period  as  compared  to  group  of  orig- 
inal scrubs. 

Summary  of  Results 

The  results  of  this  eight  years  work 
has  been  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the 
station  when  young — four  years  old — 
increased  in  production  rapidly  and 
steadily  up  to  the  fourth  lactation  period 
after  reaching  the  station,  when  they 
produced  59  per  cent  more  milk  and  54 
per  cent  more  butter  fat  than  during 
the  first  period. 

2.  The  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the 
station  advanced  in  age  did  not  increase 
in  production  after  the  first  year.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  said  that  their  pro- 
duction was  not  greater  than  it  had  been 
under  their  original  environment. 

3.  The  scrub  heifers  developed  at  the 
station  averaged  13  per  cent  more  milk 
and  12  per  cent  more  fat  than  did  the 
scrub  cows  that  came  to  the  station 
when  four  years  old  or  over. 

4.  The  daughters  of  all  except  one 
pure-bred  bull  have  proved  to  be  much 
better  producers,  as  two  and  three-year- 
olds,  than  their  dams  as  mature  cows. 
However,  this  can  not  be  considered  a 
breed  comparison. 

5.  The  average  of  all  records  made 
by  first  generation  heifers  by  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  sire  show  an  increase  of 
2,314.5  pounds,  or  71  per  cent  in  milk 
and  67.15  pounds,  or  42  per  cent  in  fat, 
at  an  average  age  of  three  and  one-half 
years,  over  the  record  of  their  scrub 
dams  at  an  everage  age  of  six  years. 

6.  The  average  record  of  the  one  first 
generation  Jersey  grade  that  has  fresh- 
ened is  205.6  pounds,  or  6  per  cent  more 
milk  and  32.9  pounds,  or  20  per  cent 
more  fa*  at  an  average  age  of  two  and 
one-half  years  than  the  record  of  her 
scrub  dam  at  an  average  age  of  seven 
years. 

7.  The  greatest  increase  shown  by 
any  of  the  first  generation  grades  is 
that  of  a  heifer  by  the  second  Guernsey 
bull  used.  This  heifer  as  a  two-year- 
old  produced  3,451  pounds,  or  13  per 
cent  more  milk  and  179.22  pounds,  or 
136  per  cent  more  fat  than  the  average 
record  of  her  scrub  dam  reared  at  the 
station.  However,  the  average  records 
at  an  average  age  of  three  years  made 
by  the  first  generation  grades  by  the 
first  Guernsey  sire  used,  are  not  quite 
equal  to  those  of  their  mature  dams. 

8.  Variation  in  the  ability  of  sires 
to  transmit  dairy  qualities  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  in  selecting  a  pure-bred 
bull  to  head  a  scrub  or  common  herd  as 
well  as  for  a  high-grade  or  pure-bred 
herd. 

9.  In  persistency  of  milk  production 
the  grades  were  intermediate  between 
the  scrub  and  the  pure-bred  cows  in  the 
herd. 

10.  The  first  generation  grades  arc 
much  superior  to  their  dams  in  dairy 
conformation. 

11.  Many  of  the  first  generation 
grades  show  the  characteristic  color  of 
their  sire's  breed;  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  Holstein  this  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced until  the  second  generation. 


The  sires  of  future  generations  must 
make  themselves  the  bondsmen  of  rules 
which  curb  their  desires  and  curtail  thgig 
personal  liberties. — Weight.  'jmjd/SBl 


TABLE  I — AVERAGE  YEARLY  RECORDS  OP  TWO  COWS  THAT  CAME  TO  THE 
COLLEGE  FARM  AT  POUR  YEARS  OF  AGE 


No.  of 
Lactation 
Period 

MILK 

FAT 

i 

1 

Net 
Returns 

Over 
Feed  Cost 

Cost  of 
Feed  per 
Pound  of 
Fat 

i 

Lbs. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
from  First 
Lactation 
Per  Cent 

(  . 

Lbs. 

Increase  or 

Decrease 
from  First 
Lactation 
Per  Cent 

1 

3084. 

6 

149.24 

.. 

$13.93 

26c 

2 

3984 

4 

29 

178.97 

19 

32.15 

18c 

3 

4618 

1 

50 

217.79 

46 

31.68 

21c 

4 

4907 

7 

59 

229.91 

54 

37.48 

19c 

5 

4224 

0 

37 

197.59 

32 

31.80 

19c 

6 

1991 

3 

-35 

84.76 

-50 

1 .97 

34c 

7 

2862 

5 

133.70 

-10 

18.95 

21c 

TABLE  II — AVERAGE  YEARLY  RECORDS  OF  THE  FrVE  AGED  COWS 


1 

1  1 

1     3790.9  | 

183.84 

.. 

1 

$24.40  | 

23c 

2 

|     2802.3  | 

-26 

135.50 

-26 

18.64 

22c 

3 

|  2841.1  | 
1  1 

-25 

141.60 

-23 

18.58  1 
1 

22c 

TABLE   III — AVERAGE   YEARLY    RECORDS   SHOWING   INFLUENCE    OF    FEED  AND 
MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  USE  OF  PURE-BRED  DAIRY 
SIRES  ON  PRODUCTION 


1 

Lot                  II  No. 

MCows 
II 

|  Per  Cent  Increase  Over 
Average  Yearly  Records       |               Lot  1 

|                             |  | 

tationlj    Lbs.     |    Lbs.      |  Pet. 
per'ds||       of      |       of       |  Fat 
||     Milk    |      Fat  | 

i 

Davs  ||  Lbs. 

in     |  of 
Milk  ||  Milk 

Lbs. 
of 
Fat 

Pet.  !  Days 
Fat  in 
[Milk 

II 

1.  Original  scrubs  ....||  7 

2.  Developed  scrubs  ..||  7 

3.  Holstein  x  scrubs..  ||  4 

4.  Guernsey  x  scrubs.. ||  4 

5.  Jersey  X  scrubs.... ||  1 

II 

II                1  1 
29     ||     3397.1       161.67  |  4.76 
25     ||     3841.2  1     181.64  |  4.73 
12     jj     5561.6       227.94  |  4.10 
8     ||     3787.6  1     170.56  |  4.50 
2     H     3643.1  |     199.64  |  5.48 
II  1 

II 

283  || 
276  ||  13 
326  ||  64 
287  ||  12 
317  ||  7 
II 

12 
41 

6 
24 

1 
1 

-1  1  -2 

-14  |  15 
-5  j  1 
15  12 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


IHE  question  as  to  whether  a  cow 
can  retain  her  milking  qualities 
after  having  made  a  great  record 
is  once  more  answered  by  a  fam- 
ous Jersey,  Spermfield  Owl's  Eva.  This 
cow  not  only  made  one  record  worthy 
of  note,  but  has  made  six  records  that 
stamp  her  as  an  animal  of  exceptional 
merit.  Her  performance  closely  rivals 
that  of  Sophie  19th  in  total  production, 
and  both  of  these  animals  hold  honor 
places  to  be  occupied  until  at  least  such 
time  as  the  practice  of  testing  cows  for 
"long  distance"  production  becomes  more 
general. 

The  close  relationship  in  the  records  of 
Spermfield  Owl's  Eva  and  of  Sophie  19th 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  both 
of  these  animals  represent  entirely  dif- 
ferent lines  of  breeding,  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  both  animals  are  of 
about  the  same  age  and  still  on  the  ac- 
tive service  list. 

Both  cows  were  at  the  last  National 
Dairy  Show  and  "Eva'"  won  second  prize 
in  the  Register  of  Merit  cow  class.  Both 
finished  their  latest  tests  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  and  their  trips  on 
the  show  circuit  did  not  impair  their 
work,  which  speaks  volumes  for  their 
vigor  and  constitution  at  a  rather  ad- 
vanced age. 

Spermfield  Owl's  Eva's  Record 
Milk,  Pounds   Fat,  Pounds      Age,  Years 


8,947.0 
10,859.9 
16,457.4 
11,666.8 
13,114.4 
15,504.2 


511.80 
597.10 
993.30 
709.61 
740.65 
833.72 


3 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 


Sophie  19th's  Record 

Milk,  Pounds   Fat,  Pounds      Age,  Years 


7,050.2 
9,924.8 
14,373.2 
15,099.4 
17,557.8 
11,915.4 
15,948.2 
Spermfield 


2 
3 
4 


7 
9 
11 

her  best 


395.9 
570.8 
854.4 
931.9 
999.1 
680.5 
847.8 
Owl's  Eva 
year's  work  made  993  pounds  of  fat. 
Sophie  19th  in  her  best  year  made  999 
pounds  of  fat.  The  latest  test  in  each 
case  is  the  second  best  record  that  either 
of  these  cows  ever  made.  The  six  years' 
total  for  Eva  is  76,549.7  pounds  milk 
and  4,386.18  pounds  fat,  while  Sophie 
19th  in  her  first  six  tests  made  75,920.8 
pounds  milk  and  4,432.6  pounds  fat. 
Sophie  19th  has  made  one  more  yearly 
record  than  her  opponent,  however.  It 
is  said  that  both  cows  are  in  a  remark- 
ably good  condition  at  the  present  time 
and  fit  for  a  still  greater  length  of 
service. 

Spermfield  Owl's  Eva  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  sport,  nor  is  her  great  productive 
ability  or  her  fine  type  an  accident.  Her 
sire  is  the  great  Jersey  bull,  Spermfield 
Owl,  who  has  forty-nine  daughters  and 
six  sons  in  the  Register  of  Merit.  She 
also  has  illustrious  grandparents,  one  of 
them  being  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  the 
sire  of  ninety-four  tested  daughters. 


Wintering  Farm  Horses 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  farm  horses 
will  be  wintered  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible the  coming  winter,  but  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be  lots 
of  heavy  work  •  to  do  next  spring  and 
not  carry  the  economizing  too  far.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  mature  work 
horses  in  high  condition  through  the 
winter,  but  they  should  be  well  enough 
fed  so  they  will  not  get  too  thin.  Colts 
and  young  horses  must  of  course  be 
fed  more  nutritious  rations  during  the 
winter  than  idle  work  horses,  since  they 
are  making  growth. 

Farm  work  horses  weighing  an  aver- 
age of  1,439  pounds  were  wintered  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  last  winter 
on  a  daily  ration  composed  of  corn  and 
bcob  meal  14.77  pounds,  linseed  oil  meal 
rl.67  pounds  and  oat  straw  14.34  pounds- 
These  horses  did  5.55  hours  work  daily 
and  lost  only  twenty-four  pounds  in 
weight  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  trial. 
Oat  straw  can  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage by  work  horses  and  mules. 
Horses  weighing  around  1,150  pounds 
have  been  wintered  at  the  Missouri  Sta- 
tion on  5  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  and  15 
pounds  corn  silage.  They  lost  an  aver- 
age of  35  pounds  per  head.  A  ration  of 
6  to  7  pounds  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  18  to  20  pounds  of  corn  silage  of 
good  quality  has  kept  horses  doing  no 


work  through  the  winter  in  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  principle  upon  which  to  base  the 
wintering  of  farm  horses  is  to  keep  the 
work  horses  in  reasonably  good  condition 
in  which  to  start  spring  work,  and  to 
utilize  as  much  home  grown  feed,  espe- 
cially roughness,  as  possible. 

Trim  Dead  Wood  from  Trees 

The  time  to  remove  dead  wood  from 
fruit  trees  is  when  you  discover  it,  no 
matter  what  time  of  the  year  that  may 
be.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  conveni- 
ent to  do  this,  but  it  is  not  wise  or 
necessary  to  delay  cutting  out  dead 
wood  until  the  regular  pruning  time. 
It  should  be  got  out  of  the  way  at  once 
if  possible.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  run  over  the  orchard  right  now  and 
cut  out  all  dead  limbs  that  are  found. 
The  wood  will  come  in  handy  for  fuel 
and  there  will  be  that  much  less  to  do 
at  the  regular  pruning  season,  which 
should  usually  be  delayed  until  late  in 
the  winter  so  as  to  catch  the  trees  when 
they  are  as  near  dormant  as  possible. 

Harold  Simons,  extension  horticultur- 
ist of  our  agricultural  college,  suggests 
that  after  cutting  out  the  dead  limbs  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  plow  the  or- 
chard if  it  has  not  been  plowed  within 
the  last  three  years.  This  is  an  import- 
ant step  in  orchard  cultivation  and  helps  . 


the  weather  gets  colder.  Before  the  se- 
vere cold  weather  comes  the  pits  should 
be  covered  in  addition  with  from  four 
to  six  inches  of  coarse,  strawy  manure. 

Many  prefer  this  method  of  storing 
root  crops  of  this  kind  to  storage  in  the 
cellar,  as  it  keeps  them  fresher  and  tends 
to  retain  more  of  the  natural  flavor  and 
color.  There  will  be  less  decay  than 
when  stored  in  the  cellar  because  the 
temperature  is  so  much  more  uniform  in 
the  outdoor  pit.  Irish  potatoes  can  be 
stored  in  the  same  way. 

Next  Year's  Garden 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  a 
better  garden  than  ever  next  year.  If 
the  garden  spot  of  the  best  garden  in 
1919  is  not  already  plowed,  it  soon  will 
be,  says  Professor  Albert  Dickens,  hor- 
ticulturist at  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  real  gardener  knows  that  a  garden 
soil  cannot  be  made  in  a  few  days.  A 
liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  spread  before  plowing  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  the  manure  is'  not  to  be  had, 
the  garden  should  be  plowed  anyhow  and 
manure  spread  on  top  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Soil  plowed  in  the  fall  before  heavy 
freezing  will  be  in  much  finer  tilth  in 
the  spring  and  the  garden  can  be  worked 
earlier  and  frequently  planted  two  weeks 
earlier  than  if  the  plowing  is  left  until 


SPEBMFIELD'S  OWL'S  EVA,  A  PRIZE-WINNING  COW  IN  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  CIASS 
AT  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


greatly  in  keeing  the  orchard  free  of 
insects,  since  the  eggs  and  larvae  of 
many  insects  will  be  destroyed  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  cold  of  winter. 

Farm  Storage  of  Root  Crops 

It  does  not  cost  much  in  time  and 
effort  to  store  the  various  root  crops 
so  they  will  keep  for  winter  use.  An 
expensive  storage  cellar  is  not  a  neces- 
sity, although  a  good,  permanent  vege- 
table storage  cellar  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence and  every  farm  should  have  one 
if  possible. 

To  store  in  pits  out  of  doors,  select 
a  piece  of  well -drained  ground  just  pre- 
ceding the  cold  weather  of  early  winter 
and  dig  a  pit  from  three  to  four  feet 
wide,  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep- 
Such  a  pit  can  be  made  any  length  de- 
sired, according  to  the  quantity  of  vege- 
tables to  be  stored.  Beets,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, turnips,  and  other  root  crops  of 
similar  nature  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
stored  in  such  pits.  They  should  always 
be  gently  handled  and  should  be  care- 
fully placed  so  as  to  form  a  conical  pile 
with  the  top  some  six  to  twelve  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  several  small  pits  than  to 
store  large  quantities  in  a  single  pit. 
Cover  the  vegetables  first  with  a  layer 
of  straw  and  then  with  about  four  inches 
of  dirt.    More  dirt  must  be  added  as 


spring.  All  the  best  Kansas  potato 
growers  plow  in  the  fall.  We  noted  last 
week  in  one  of  the  big  commercial  po- 
tato sections  of  Kansas  a  heavy  growth 
of  turnips  being  plowed  under  in  a  big 
potato  field. 

The  ground  should  be  left  rough  and 
if  it  is  in  too  exposed  a  place  where  the 
wind  is  liable  to  drift  the  soil  during 
the  winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  protect 
it  by  spreading  coarse  manure  and  lit- 
ter, raking  this  off  in  the  spring  before 
doing  the  spring  cultivating.  Fall 'plow- 
ing also  helps  destroy  a  great  many 
garden  insects. 


Protect  Trees  from  Rabbits 

Young  trees  must  be  protected  from 
rabbits  during  the  winter.  A  good  many 
questions  are  being  asked  as  to  how 
best  to  do  this.  W.  F.  Pickett,  assistant 
in  horticulture  at  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"There  are  several  methods  of  protect- 
ing trees  against  injury  by  rabbits. 
Among  those  most  commonly  used  are: 
Tar  paper,  corn  stalks,  screen  wire,  hard- 
ware cloth  and  various  washes  and 
paints. 

"Tar  paper  is  very  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  initial  cost,  but  it  does  not 
last  as  well  as  the  screen  wire.  In  us- 
ing the  paper,  it  should  be  cut  into 
strips  about  18  to  24  inches  in  length — 


or  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ground 
to  the  lower  limbs  of  the  tree.  The 
strips  should  be  wide  enough  to  go 
around  the  tree  without  binding.  The 
paper  is  usually  tied  in  place  with  bind- 
ing twine. 

"Corn  stalks  are  sometimes  used  on 
young  trees.  Two  or  three  corn  stalks 
are  put  around  the  young  tree  and  tied 
in  place. 

"The  use  of  screen  wire  is  a  popular 
method  of  protecting  trees.  This  wire 
costs  from  3  to  4  cents  per  square  foot. 
The  screen  wire  is  usually  sewed  in 
place  by  using  a  fine  wire,  or  it  may 
be  fastened  by  using  staples  made  of 
baling  wire. 

"Hardware  cloth  is  a  galvanized  wire 
netting,  usually  with  meshes  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch.  Hardware  cloth 
costs  about  7  to  8  cents  per  square  foot, 
but  it  is  more  economical  than  screen 
wire  because  it  lasts  longer. 

"The  screening  and  hardware  cloth 
should  be  made  large  enough  to  allow 
for  the  growth  of  the  trees.  All  pro- 
tective materials  should  be  placed  in  the 
ground  one  to  two  inches  to  make  them 
more  stable  and  protect  the  trees  from 
field  mice. 

"There  are  several  washes  or  paints 
that  orchardists  use  as  a  protection. 
Dormant  strength  lime  sulphur  may  be 
used.  This  acts  as  a  repellant  for  rab- 
bits and  also  aids  in  cleaning  up  the 
trees,  such  as  aiding  in  the  control  of 
San  Jose  scale  and  destroying  spores 
of  various  diseases.  Some  orchardists 
use  common  white-lead  paint.  Treating 
apples  with  a  formalin  solution  is  some- 
times effective  as  a  poison. 


Live  Stock  Losses  in  Europe 

Just  what  are  the  live  stock  losses  in 
Europe  is  a  question  frequently  being 
asked  by  producers  of  live  stock  in  this 
country.  We  are  interested  in  this  be- 
cause it  has  a  bearing  on  the  future  of 
live  stock  production  in  the  United 
States.  A  message  cabled  to  t^ie  Food 
Administration  by  Dr.  Vernon/ Kellogg, 
one  of  its  investigators  who  is  now 
studying  live  stock  conditions  in  Europe, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  meat  herds  of 
Europe  have  decreased  so  enormously 
that  there  is  a  great  dearth  not  only  of 
meats  and  fats,  but  also  of  milk  for 
children. 

Following  are  the  per  cent  of  losses 
in  the  herds  as  given  by  Dr.  Kellogg: 

Loss  of  cattle:  France,  17  per  cent; 
Italy,  14  per  cent. 

Loss  of  sheep  and  goats:  France,  41 
per  cent;  Italy,  1  per  cent;  United 
Kingdom,  10  per  cent. 

Loss  of  pigs:  France,  49  per  cent; 
Italy  12%  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  25 
per  cent. 

Horses:  France.  37%  per  cent;  Italy, 
25  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  4%  per 
cent. 

Figures  for  that  part  of  France  re- 
cently evacuated  by  the  Germans  are 
not  available.  The  loss  in  that  part  of 
France  and  in  Belgium  is  nearly  total. 

After  traveling  in  France  three  weeks 
Dr.  Kellogg  was  served  butter  only  once. 
Butter  is  almost  unknown  except  along 
the  military  front  and  on  the  farms. 


Horses  Have  Influenza 

A  disease  which  very  much  resembles 
influenza  of  the  human  is  afflicting  farm 
horses  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  some  resemblance  in  the  symp- 
toms to  the  human  disease  which  has 
been  epidemic  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  following  advice  is  being 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"To  guard  against  an  unfavorable  ter- 
mination or  the  development  of  one  of 
its  numerous  complications,  horses,  upon 
showing  evidences  of  influenza,  should 
be  relieved  immediately  from  work. 
Most  careful  nursing  is  also  essential 
for  horses  affected  with  influenza  and, 
likewise,  skilled  medical  treatment, 
which  can  be  best  assured  by  placing 
affected  animals  under  the  case  of  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  The  spread  of 
the  infection  should  be  prevented  by 
segregating  the  diseased  animals  and 
thoroughly  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the 
contaminated  premises.  Plenty  of  sun- 
light and  good  ventilation  are  also  highly 
desirable." 
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HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS 


"IN  WICHITA  AT  THE  FAIR  AND  EXPOSITION  THE  AGENT  HAD  SUCH  AN  INTERESTING  EJOIIBTT  OF  THE  PROPER  FOOD  FOR  !' 

CHILDREN  THAT  THE  BOOTH  CONTAINING  THE  EXHIBIT  HAD  A  CROWD  ABOUT  IT  ALL  THE  TIME.  THE  MOTHERS  WHO  SAW 

THE  EXHIBIT  WERE  LED  TO  WONDER  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEIR  CHILDREN  WERE  BEING  FED  PROPERLY  AND  THEY  MADE  A 

STUDY  OF  THIS  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT" 

'  i 


Their  Work  an  Integral 
Factor  in  Farm  Bureau 
Program 

By  Frances  L.  Brown,  State  Leader  of 
Home  Demonstration  Agents,  Division 
of  Extension,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

nN  KANSAS,  the  first  home  dem- 
onstration agents  began  work  in 
July,  1917.  Their  work  was 
started  with  state  funds,  but  later 
in  the  year  when  the  emergency  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  these  women  were 
regularly  employed  as  emergency  home 
demonstration  agents.  The  number  of 
these  agents  at  work  in  Kansas  has 
grown  constantly  and  at  the  present 
time  sixteen  counties  and  six  cities  of 
the  state  employ  emergency  home  dem- 
onstration agents. 

Made  Food  Saving  Easy 
When  these  home  demonstration 
agents  were  first  employed,  the  war  re- 
lief agencies  were  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish systematic  local  organizations  in 
order  to  bring  about  effective  results 
and  the  first  duty  of  the  women  agents 
was  to  assist  these  agencies  in  whatever 
way  they  could.  This  assistance  was 
given  in  various  ways.  In  Topeka,  when 
the  program  o  fthe  Food  Administration 
at  first  seemed  rather  difficult  to  follow, 
the  home  demonstration  agent  made  a 
6eries  of  exhibits  in  a  department  store 
window  so  that  the  people  might  study 
the  simple  principles  underlying  the  feed- 
ing of  t  he  family  according  to  the  Food 
Administration's  regulations.  Tn  these 
exhibits  the  agent  emphasized  the  points 
that  the  Food  Administration  wished  to 
have  emphasized  and  showed  the  equiva- 
lents in  food  substances  other  than  those 
which  we  were  to  deny  ourselves. 

In  other  places  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  was  called  upon  to  name  ra- 
tions suitable  for  men  of  different  oc- 
cupations, and  which  could  be  made  with 
substitutes  for  bread,  meat,  fat,  and 
sugar.  Each  time  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  conducted  a  special  campaign 
each  county  and  city  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  has  covered  her  territory  with 
demonstrations  in  the  interest  of  the 
campaign. 

We  have  become  so  used  to  falling 
in  line  and  doing  whatever  we  can  to  aid 
in  winning  the  war,  that  some  of  us  have 
Forgotten  how  we  complained  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war  when  we  were 
asked  to  do  things  differently  than  was 
»ur  custom  and  how  difficult  it  was, 
even  when  we  were  willing  to  save 
wheat,  sugar,  meat,  and  fat,  to  feed  our 
families  well  by  using  substitutes.;  I 
remember  one  old  man  told  one  of  the 
ngents  that  he  did  not  mind  going  with- 
»ut  meat  so  much,  but  bread  made  from 
'those  constitutions"  would  get  him,  he 
knew.  In  those  days  we  needed  every 
means  of  persuasion  to  convince  our- 
selves, our  families,  and  our  friends  that 
the  new  dishes  were  as  satisfying  as  the 
meals  to  which  yre  were  accustomed, 
[nto  this  campaign  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  entered  wherever  the  advisory 
:ommittee  thought  it  would  encoufage 
the  public  in  its  effort  to  keep  a  definite 
record  of  the  amounts  of  foods  actually 
saved  during  the  campaign  period.  Cards 
ivere  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing this  record.  A  card  was  sent  to 
•very  family  in  the  counties  and  cities 
undertaking  the  campaign,  but  only 
ibout  one-third  of  the  cards  were  re- 
turned. Of  course,  we  know  that  many 
jthers  saved  who  did  not  keep  a  record, 
rhe  record  showed  that  during  the  food- 
saving  campaign  period  1.906.163  pounds 
)f  wheat,  and  79,643  pounds  of  sugar 
ictually  were  saved  in  the  communities 
that  reported,  and  the  people  of  these 
■ommunities  were  proud  to  refer  to  the 
record  made  by  those  who  did  this  sys- 
tematic saving.  One  man  remarked 
boastfully,  "Why,  our  agent  had  our 
folks  save  more  than  130  sacks  of  flour 
n  less  than  a  month." 

The  effect  of  this  work  was  felt  later 
ilso  when  we  were  asked  to  do  without 
my  wheat  at  all;  many  took  the  pledge 
readily  because  they  knew  from  the 
records  which  they  had  kept,  that  they 
could  keep  the  pledge.  In  Atchison 
County  one  woman  said  to  the  home 
rlemonstration  agent:  "You  surely 
helped  us  to  understand  why  we  should 
save  the  wheat."  That  was  half  the 
rjattle.   When  the  campaign  started  an- 


other woman  told  the  same  agent  that 
she  had  plenty  of  flour  on  hand  and  that 
she  intended  to  use  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  campaign  after  she  had  seen  several 
of  the  agent's  demonstrations,  this  wo- 
man said  to  the  agent:  "We  like  oatmeal 
bread  so  well  that  I  doubt  if  we  shall 
ever  go  back  to  the  wheat  bread,  and 
anyway,  we  should  be  glad  to  he!})  even 
if  we  did  not  like  it;  if  the  use  of 
wheat  substitutes  is  going  to  help  lick 
the  Kaiser,  we  are  going  todo  our  part.'' 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
women  has  helped  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  her  endeavor  to  get  every 
family  in  her  territory  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Food  Administration. 
Public  Welfare  Work 

Nor  was  the .  saving  of  food  the  only 
object  of  this  program.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  anxious  that  we  should 
be  fed  as  well  as  ever.  The  fact  that  in 
this  food- saving  campaign  the  needs  of 
the  children  might  be  understbnated 
made  it  necessary  to  stress  the  matter 
of  infant  feeding  and  the  home  demon- 
stration agents,  in  co-operation  with 
housewives,  put  on  campaigns  for  the 
proper  feeding  of  infants  and  children. 
In  Wichita  the  agent  had  such  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  the  prope  rfood  for 
children  that  the  booth  containing  the 
exhibit  had  a  crowd  about  it  all  the  time. 
The  mothers  who  saw  the  exhilrit  were 
led  to  wonder  whether  or  not  their  chil- 
dren were  being  fed  properly  and  tl  ey 
made  a  study  of  this  important  subject. 
The  Hutchinson  Red  Cross  chapter  be- 
came alarmed  lest  the  children  of  that 
city  might  be  neglected  and  called  upon 
the  city's  home  demonstration  agent  to 
make  a  similar  exhibit  at  one  of  the 
bazaars. 

In  fact,  when  any  war  campaigns 
have  been  launched,  whether  they  were 
for  Liberty  Loans,  hospital  linen,  or 
some  other  war  necessity,  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent  has  been  found  actively 
engaged  in  assisting.  Recently  when  a 
call  was  made  for  nutshells  and  fruit 
pits,  Miss  Edna  Danner,  the  agent  in 
Marshall  County,  canvassed  her  county 
through  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  interest  of  the  campaign.  As  a 
result  of  her  efforts  5,450  nutshells  and 
pits  were  shipped. 

It  is  not  only  in  campaigns  that  the 
home  demonstration  agents  give  their 
assistance.  In  matters  of  public  health 
and  safety  you  will  find  them  serv- 
ing in  the  ranks.  In  Lyon  County,  dur- 
ing the  recent  attack  of  influenza, 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent 
worked  six  days  in  the  emergency  hos- 
pital kitchen,  cooking  for  the  patients. 
In  one  city  the  agent  had  a  soup  cam- 
paign and  enlisted  the  help  of  voluntary 
workers  in  making  soup  enough  to  feed 
the  sick  of  the  city.  In  another  city  the 
agent,  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  work- 
ers, made  soup  in  her  thrift  kitchen  and 
sent  it  out  to  those  who  were  afflicted 
with  the  influenza;  and  this  was  done 
not  only  once,  but  during  the  entire 
season  of  the  epidemic- 

Although  the  home  demonstration 
agents  assist  in  all  sorts  of  campaigns 


in  their  territories  and  in  general  en- 
deavor to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  yet 
they  have  a  definite  work  to  do.  Usu- 
ally they  are  employed  through  the  farm 
bureau  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  men 
county  agents,  and  in  those  counties 
having  farm  bureaus  the  work  of  the 
home  demonstration  agents  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  farm  bureau  program. 
Whether  they  represent  a  farm  bureau 
or  not  they  have  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  women,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  agricultural  college,  supervise 
the  work  to  be  taken  up  by  the  agent. 
This  work  is  planned  in  the  form  of  a 
program;  that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  three 
or  four  projects  which  are  recognized 
by  the  people  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  agent  works  as  being  the  problems 
which  they  most  wish'  to  have  "put 
oyer."  1 

A  project  leader  is  Selected  for  each 
project  and  this  project  leader  with  any 
others  whom  she  desires  to  have  help 
her,  and  the  home  demonstration  agent, 
make  out  the  plans  by  which  the  project 
is  to  be  accomplished.  They  decide  upon 
the  results  that  they  wish  to  achieve. 
They  consider  also  the  related  problems 
that  are  likely  to  arise  as  soon  as  the 
wOpk  is  taken  up  in  the  county.  For  in- 
stance! in  one  county  "Hot  Lunches  for 
Rural  School  Children"  was  one  of  the 
projects,  and  since  so  many  hot  lunch 
dishes  depend  so  largely  upon  m\}k  as  a 
principal  foundation,  the  milk  supply 
became  one  of  the  related  problems  and 
how  to  increase  the  supply  was  one  of 
the  side  lines  where  the  women  decided 
to  throw  their  power  of  co-operation 
with  the  men.  In  another  county  where 
"Raising  Poultry"  was  a  project,  the 
farm  crops  became  a  related  problem. 
The  advisory  committee  decides  upon  the 
number  of  days  that  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  can  afford  to  spend  on  a 
project,  the  number  of  demonstrations 
that  should  be  given,  and  the  nature  of 
the  demonstrations;  the  training  classes 
that  should  be  held  for  volunteer  lead- 
ers; the  circular  letters  that  should  be 
sent  out,  and  any  other  means  by  which 
the  purpose  of  the  project  can  be  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  by  the  time  the  com- 
mittee has  planned  a  project  the  work 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent  is 
clearly  mapped  out  for  her  and  from 
that  time  on  she  is  merely  an  agent  in 
carrying  out  the  committee's  plans. 
Good  Results  From  Agent  Work 

In  those  farm  bureaus  or  cities  where 
the  work  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent  is  planned  in  this  way  by  the  peo- 
ple or  by  an  advisory  committee  repre- 
senting the  people  and  the  agent,  the- 
work  is  very  satisfactory  and  becomes 
efficient.  The  City  of  Fort  Scott  has  a 
splendid  organiaztion.  A  supervisor 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  having  checked  the 
work  done  by  the  Fort  Scott  agent,  re- 
ported that  the  Work  there  is  progress- 
ing as  well  as  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  better.  Fort  Scott 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  people 
and  their  wonderful  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion.    The  city  is  proud  of  its  home 


demonstration  agent  because  she  really 
does  things.  That  city  has  taken  as  its 
projects,  "Child  Welfare,"  "Clothing," 
"Fuel  and  Food  Conservation,'"  and  a 
thrift  kitchen  is  maintained.  Recently 
the  home  demonstration  agent  of  that 
city  reported  as  follows: 

"October  has  been  a  very  fine  month 
and  I  rejoice  over  the  pleasure  of  report- 
ing to  you  that  the  thing  which  we  most 
desired  for  the  best  development  of  our 
work  has  been  granted  to  us.    At  the 
October  meeting  of  the  county  commist 
sioners  the  board  voted  to  turn  over  to 
our  visiting  nurse,  Mrs.  W.  F-  Pritchard', 
the  county  fund  for  the  needy — some1 
nine  or  ten  thousand  dol!ar= — to  be  usecj 
by  her  to  the  very  best  advantage  foif 
the  needy  of  the  city  and  county.  The 
city  superintendent  and  citv  school  board 
also  has  appointed  Mrs.  Pritichard  tru- 
ant  officer  so  that  she  may  bring  every 
child  of  school  age  into  the  school  and 
provide  for  his  needs  through  our  welt- 
fare  department  of  the  thrift  kitchen, 
where  we  provide  clothing,  hooks,  and 
food,  if  necessary.    Due  to  the  ouaran- 
tine  of  the  past  two  weeks  caused  by  the 
influenza    epidemic,    our    b'g  woman's 
committee  of  the  Council   of  Defense,, 
which  is  composed  of  over  400  vo'unteer 
workers,  has  not  been  permitted  to  come 
to  our  central  work  shop,  but  they  are 
working  in  their  own  districts  and  blocks 
and  will  be  ready  to  do  splendid  work 
when    the   quarantine    is    lifted.  Mrs. 
Pritchard  and  I  have  been  at  our  thrift 
kitchen   daily   to   answer   ca'ls   of  the 
needy  and  ill  and  to  prepare  food  for 
whole  families  who  are  ill  and  cannot 
secure  the  aid  of  a  nurse.    When  in  need 
of  any   assistance   from   our  band  of 
splendid  workers  we  have  onlv  to  call 
and  they  are  glad  to  serve.    Many  call 
in  to  know  if  there  is  anvthinrr  we  need 
and  all  the  time  they  are  keeping  watch 
over  the  sick  and  needy  of  their  own 
blocks.    Our  workshop  or  thrift  kitchen 
is  located  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district   and   up   to  date   it   has  been 
maintained  by  the  home  demonstration 
agent's  monthly  allowance,  but  since  the 
county  commissioners  have  granted  us 
the  county  fund  for  the  ne°dy,  we  are 
sure  the  mayor  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners will  grant  money  to  maintain  the 
work  room.    Hope  to  tell  you  of  this 
in  my  next  report.    The  report  on  the 
projects  follows: 

"Project  1.  Food:  Through  our  visit- 
ing nurse  we  have  furnished  food  to  fif* 
teen  needy  families.  Soup  made  by  the 
home  demonstration  agent  has  ben  de* 
livered  by  the  visiting  nurse  to  twenty 
or  thirty  patients  each  day  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  The  M others'  Club  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city  has  furnished  the 
material  for  the  soup  each  day;  Grace 
Methodist  Church  Society  furnished  ma- 
terial for  soup  one  day.  Many  volunteer 
workers  have  made  soup  at  home  and 
have  given  it  to  us  for  the  sick.  Each 
day  some  old  or  poor  and  needy  come  to 
the  thrift  kitchen  for  a  drink  of  milk  or 
a  cup  of  soup. 

"Project  2.  Clothing:  Due  to  the 
quarantine  we  have  not  made  a  call  for 
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clothing  which  our  block   workers  will 
collect  for  us.    When  we  need  certain 
things,  such  as  nightgowns  for  the  sick, 
we  make  the  call  through  our  workers 
and  they  come  to  us.    From  our  supply 
of  clothing  the  visiting  nurse  has  put 
out  240  pieces,  of  which  CO  garments 
were  made  new  or  re-made  and  sold  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  needy.  Cloth- 
ing for  burial  was  provided  for  two  per- 
sons who  were  buried  by  the  county. 
.  As  I  told  you  when  I  explained  our  plan 
to  you  in  former  reports,  our  motto  is 
'To  help  the  people  to  help  themselves' 
and  no  one  is   helped  without  giving 
something  in  return.    Some  piece  quilt 
blocks;   some  sew  carpet  rags;  others 
rip,  wash,  and  prepare  old  material  to 
•  be  re-made  into  new  garments;  others 
come  to  our  shop  and   sew   for  each 
)  other.    Next  month's  report  will  give 
j  you  more  information  along  this  line. 
|     "Project  3.    Shelter:     Coal  has  been 
I  furnished  to  six  families.    One  house  has 
I  been  rented  and  a  family  moved  into 
■  better  quarters;   one  comfort  supplied 
[where  needed;  blankets  bought  and  sup- 
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FEANCES  L.  BROWN,  STATE  LEADEB 
OF  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS 


tion  agent  will  actually  bring  to  pass 
the  dreams  which  they  have  in  mind. 
The  slogan  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent  is  to  help  the  women  help  them- 
»  selves  until  every  woman  can  do  what- 
ever she  has  to  do,  in  the  best  way,  with 
the  least  amount  of  effort,  in  the  least 
amount  of  time,  and  at  the  least  cost 
possible. 

Loans  for  Cattle  Production 

Already  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  breeding  cattle  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved and  made  through  the  Cattle 
Loan  agency  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  at  Kansas  City.  This  money  was 
made  available  by  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, its  purpose  being  to  stimulate 
the  stock-raising  industry  in  the  South- 
west. The  details  of  the  plan  have  only 
recently  been  announced  by  W.  P.  G. 
Harding,  governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Board.  Additional  applica- 
tions awaiting  the  approval  of  the 
Finance  Corporation  amount  to  $2,365,- 
000.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Kansas 
City  bankers  that  applications  to  the 
amount  of  ten  million  dollars  are  likely 
to  be  made  by  cattlemen  of  the  South- 
west. For  the  one  and  a  half  million 
loans  already  approved,  50,570  head  of 
breeding  stock  have  been  pledged  as  col- 
lateral. 


plied  a  family  sick  with  influenza. 
Many  comforts  will  be  made  before  win- 
ter by  these  people  who  are  getting  aid 
through  the  department.  As  winter  ad- 
vances more  coal  will  be  furnished  to  re- 
lieve suffering. 

"Project  4.  Welfare  Work:  Besides 
what  has  been  reported  in  the  preceding 
projects,  the  visiting  nurse  has  made 
trips  to  150  homes  to  give  relief  to  the 
ill;  has  directed  the  feeding  and  care 
of  ten  babies;  has  given  assistance  to 
four  expectant  mothers;  has  secured  po- 
sitions for  at  least  twenty  people  who 
wanted  work;  has  found  homes  for  three 
old  people." 

Permanent  Home  Agent  Needed 

The  work  of  the  home  demonstration 
agents  is  being  systematized  through- 
out the  state  and  the  outlook  for  its 
continuation  is  very  good.  While  these 
agents  came  into  existence  as  an  emer- 
gency measure,  their  value  has  become 
so  established  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  emergency  home  demonstration 
agent  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
permanent  corps  of  home  demonstration 
agents  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  women  of  every 
county  and  of  our  larger  cities  will  an- 
nually take  up  some  specific  problems 
of  progress,  development,  or  reform,  and, 
working  through  their  home  demonstra- 


Return  Straw  to  Soil 

The  lack  of  soil  humus  is  the  greatest 
limitation  of  most  soils,  and  it  is  doing 
more  than  anything  else  to  hold  down 
crop  yields.  Humus  is  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
up  the  supply  is  to  put  material  on  the 
ground  that  will  decay.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  amount  of  this  vegetable  mat- 
ter begins  to  decrease,  the  soil  begin* 
to  get  out  of  good  physical  condition  and 
will  tend  to  ''blow."  This  is  certain  to 
lower  crop  yields  and  profits.  Straw  is 
one  of  the  leading  materials  under  the 
conditions  in  the  Middle  West  that  can 
be  used  to  supply  humus. 

Tn  order  to  supply  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  grow  an  acre 
of  wheat,  oats,  flax  or  barley,  the  soil 
must  not  only  be  in  condition  to  absorb 
and  hold  water  well,  but  it  must  be 
porous  enough  to  permit  the  moisture  to 
pass  freely  from  one  soil  grain  to  an- 
other. This  is  only  possible  when  the 
soil  contains  a  large  quantity  of  decay- 
ing organic  matter  (humus).  Humus  is 
the  soil's  lampwick  which  draws  the 
moisture  stored  in  the  soil  and  subsoil 
and  furnishes  it  to  the  growing  plants. 
One  ton  of  humus  will  absorb  two  tons 
of  water  and  give  it  up  readily  to  the 
growing  crops.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
shrinkage  of  the  particles  of  decaying 
organic  matter  and  the  constant  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  grains  keep  the  soil  open 
and  porous.  Furthermore,  humus  of 
good  quality  is  extremely  rich  in  both 
nitrogen  and  mineral  plant  food.  The 
maintenance  of  fertility  may  almost  be 
said  to  consist  of  keeping  the  3oil  well 
supplied  with  humus. 

"Straw  stacks  should  not  be  burned," 
says  L.  E.  Call,  head  of  the  aotls  and 
crops  department  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College.  "The  soil  needs  all  the 
humus  it  can  .get,  and  when  a  farmer 
burns  straw  he  is  destroying  wealth  that 
can  be  made  available  later  if  it  is  han- 
dled right."  And  it  is  just  about  as 
bad,  too,  to  let  a  straw  stack  rot  down 
as  to  burn  it.  Almost  all  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  is  wasted  in  both  cases,  and 
in  addition  the  man  who  lets  the  stack 
rot  down  has  put  that  spot  in  such  a 
fertile  condition  that  the  small  grain 
crops   frequently   fall   down,  and  thus 
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Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  has  made  herself 
indispensable  to  the  Nation's 
war  activities.  This  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  many 
splendid  ways.  The  telephone 
operator  takes  her  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  "  national 
army"  of  women. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  invisi- 
ble, her  war  work  is  to  make 
telephone  communication 
possible.  Through  her  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington 
speaks  to  the  Cantonment 
Commandant  in  a  far-off  state. 
The  touch  of  her  fingers  forges 
a  chain  of  conversation  from 
Shipping  Board  to  shipyard, 
Quartermaster  General  to 
supply  depot,  merchant  to 
manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
office  to  home. 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  busi- 
ness and  civil  life  could  not 
be  kept  smoothly  working. 
Hers  is  patriotism  applied. 
She  is  performing  her  part 
with  enthusiasm  and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
war  work  continually  calls 
for  more  and  more  telephone 
operators,  and  young  women 
in  every  community  are  an- 
swering the  summons- 
cheerfully  and  thoughtfully 
shouldering  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  telephone  service 
upon  which  the  Nation  de- 
pends. Each  one  who  an- 
swers the  call  helps  speed 
up  the  winning  of  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Biggs  Pays  Most  for  Furs 

~T  We  Want  All  Your  Furs  and  WLW^ 
Will  Pay  the  Price  To  Get  Them  IT  jff 

BIGGS  AT  KANSAS  CITY  has  enormous^ 

orders  for  furs  of  all  kinds.  It  will  take  every  fur  we  can  ^ 

possibly  get  to  fill  these  orders.  Biggs  will  pay  you  more  money  and  give  i 
quicker  returns  than  you  expect.  Send  lor  Raw  For  Price  List  and  See. 

We  Deduct  No  "Commissions"  or  "Brokers'  Profits" 

Biggs  at  K.  C.  pays  you  full  cash  prices.    We  deduct  no 

so-called  commissions,  but  send  you  our  check  for  all  —  top-notch  prices 
and  money  is  on  the  way  to  you  within  20  minutes  after  your  shipment  is 
received  and  graded.    Over  37  years  of  square  dealing  back  every  Biggs' 
transaction.  Three  quarters  of  a  million  shippers  on  our  books. 

Fur  Shipments  Hefd  Separate  Sf^oifsepf.  1 

rate" plan.   In  shipping  furs  tons,  Bimply  place  a  notice  in  or  on 
the  package,  saying  "Hold  Separate"  and  we  will  do  so  until  you 
have  had  time  to  receive  our  check.  If  not  satisfied,  notify  ns,  re* 
turning  check,  and  we  will  return  your  furs  without  delay. 

FttFF  The  "TRAPPERS*  EXCHANGE" 

■  ■■atS.  Greatest  Trappers'  Magazine  Published  sent 
Free,  Once  a  Month.  Send  your  name  at  once  for  Free  Subscrip- 
tion.   Fall  of  Btories  of  banting  and  trapping  adventure. 
Gives  Trapping  Secrets.  Traps,  Animal  Baits,  Guns — 
everything  at  Low  Factory  Prices.    Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO. 

1433  Biggs  Building, 
fOT""  City,  Mo. 


they  are  practically  a  total  loss.  Then, 
too,  the  rent  on  this  land  is  lost  while 
the  straw  is  on  it,  and  there  is  the 
added  disadvantage  of  working  around 
the  stock  in  caring  for  the  following 
crops.  The  proper  thing  is  to  spread 
the  straw  back  on  the  land  promptly,  or 
use  it  for  feed  and  bedding  and  spread 
the  manure  produced. 

With  the  recent  increasing  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  the  Middle  West 


has  come  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  straw  in  supplying  essential  plant 
foods.  There  is  more  than  $2.50  worth 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  in  a 
ton  of  straw,  when  the  value  is  based 
on  what  these  plant  foods  would  cost 
you  in  commercial  fertilizers.  Remem- 
ber that  this  does  not  include  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  humus,  which  on 
many  soils  of  hardpan  type  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  plant  food. 
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Genuine  comfort  if 
you  ask  for*  and  ^et- 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 

Beware  of  Imitations— 

name  and  trade-mark 
stamped  on  the  sole. 


F.  Mayer 
1  Boot  &  Shoe 

Company  moNORBHX 
.Milwaukee, 


1 


THIS 

BOOK 

WILL 
HELP 
YOU 


To  Trap  and  Hunt, 

with  profit.  It  shows 
•when  and  where  to  trap,  and  how  I 
to  prepare  skins,  to  make  the  I 
most  money  from  them.     The  Boys  and  I 
Older  Men  at  Home  Will  Have  Control  I 
This  Year.  There  is  Big  Money  to  be  made.  [ 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  skins.  Prices 
will  be  very  high.    The  War  has  shut  off 
foreign  shipments.    Our  house  Is  situated 
to  pay  you  all  your  skins  are  worth.   We  | 
will  grade  them  honestly,  and  give  you  a 
Square  Deal.    We  have  standing  orders  that  I 
we  cannot  fill.  Send  name  and  address  .for  the 
Book.    Hides  wanted,  write  for  Price  List. 

LINCOLN  BIDE  &  FUR  C0.,'072Q  street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


OW! 

iaUoway  Power 


With  labor  BO  soarce? 
pays  Us  own  way. 
Saves  on  first  coat  because 
l  Direct  from  Factory-  Pow- 
\  erful.  economical,  reliable. 
IH  to  16  h.  p.  Portable  or 
stationary.    Operates  on 
.    kerosene  or  gasolene. 
'  TODAYl  Write  to  Galloway. 
More  power  for  less  money. 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  215      Waterloo,  Iowa 


Arkansas  Valley  Report 

Thirty-nine  cows  owned  by  members 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Cow  Testing  As- 
iation  produced  forty  pounds  or  more 
tter  fat  in  October.  The  records  of 
se  cows,  with  the  names  of  their 
ners,  are  given  in  the  following 
|)le: 

Per  Pounds 
Pounds     Cent  Butter 
)wner —  Milk       Fat  Fat 

H.  Bock.  G   877        4.8  42.096 

H.  Bock,  H  1,451        3.0  43.530 

H.  Bock,  H  1.950        5.3  103.350 

H.  Bock,  H  1,603        4.6  73.738 

Iter  Craven,  H.  ...1,373  3.6  49.428 
Iter  Craven,   H.    ...1,228        3.5  42.980 

W.  Enns.  H  1,172        3.5  41.020 

W.  Enns,  H  1,116        3.8  42.407 

W.  Enns,  H  1,290        3.4  43.860 

W.  Enns,  H  1,451        3.4  49.534 

ce  Leendertse,  H.  ..1,107  5.0  55.850 
is.  R.  Gordon,  H.  ..  961  4.2  40.362 
is.  R.  Gordon,  G.  ..1,327  3.7  49.099 
is.  R.  Gordon,  H.   ..1,023        4.5  46.035 

R.  Peck,  H  1,215        4.1  49.815 

R.  Peck,  H  1,101        4.4  48.444 

is.   R.  Weede,  H.    ..    964        4.2  40.488 

d  Harvev,  H  1,383        3.2  44.256 

d  Harvey,  H  1,510        3.4  51.340 

d  Harvey,  H  1,088        3.8  41.344 

Regier,  H  1,742        3.3  57.486 

bbs  Farm,  H  1.225        3.5  42.875 

bbs  Farm,  H  2,058        3.0  61.470 

bbs  Farm,  H  1,172        4.0  46.880 

bbs  Farm,  H  1,807        3.0  54.210 

bbs  Farm,  H  2,161        4.3  92.923 

bbs  Farm,  H  1,758        4.2  73.836 


ibbs  Farm,  H.  .  . 
ibbs  Farm,  H.  .  . 
ibbs  Farm,  H.  .  . 
pieman  Bros.,  H. 
pieman  Bros.,  H. 


.1,290 
.1,225 
.1,395 
.1.845 
.1,504 


pieman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,755 
pieman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,535 
pieman  Bros.,  H.  ..1,612 
pieman  Bros.,  H.  ..2.266 

ss  Gosney,  H  1,497 

ss  Gosney,  H  1,587 

Gosnev.  H  1.457 


3.2  41.280 

3.6  44.100 
3.8  53.010 

3.7  68.265 
4.6  69.184 

3.6  63.180 

3.3  50.655 

3.4  54.808 

3.7  83.842 
3.4  50.898 
3.1  49.197 
4.0  58.280 


Getting  Results  in  Dairying 


lnds  for  Holstein:  G  for  Guernsey. 


ALL  fresh  cows  produce  more  milk 
during  their  lactation  periods  and 
more  through  a  period  of  years 
than  do  those  that  freshen  in  the 
spring.  The  impulse  given  by  recent 
calving  causes  the  cow  to  yield  for  sev- 
eral months  or  throughout  the  winter, 
then  about  as  the  cow  is  becoming  stale 
and  declining  in  milk  flow,  the  spring, 
with  its  abundance  of  fresh  grass  and 
warm  weather,  restimulates  the  cow  to 
increase  and  continue  to  give  the  milk. 
Thus  a  fall  fresh  cow  will,  by  following 
August,  be  yielding  nearly  as  much  milk 
as  she  would  be  at  the  same  time  had 
she  calved  in  March. 

Comfortable  housing  saves  food.  The 
cow's  body  must  be  maintained  at  es- 
sentially the  same  temperature,  regard- 
less of  the  temperature  of  the  stable. 
If  she  is  tied  in  a  barn  in  which  water 
will  freeze  during  the  night,  she  will  of 
necessity  use  a  large  portion  of  her  feed 
merely  to  warm  her  body.  Of  course,  if 
too  hot,  she  will  sicken  and  lefuse  to 
eat.  A  temperature  of  about  60  is  the 
most  desirable. 

Succulent  feed,  such  as  silage,  should 
be  fed  liberally.  Corn  silage  is  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  the  most  nutri- 
tious and  economical  feed  that  could 
well  be  supplied  a  dairy  herd.  Cows 
will  eat  more  of  such  feed  than  they 
would  if  it  were  dry. 

Liberal  feeding  is  economical.  The 
first  portion  of  the  feed  consumed  is 
always  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal  body  and  it  is  only  by  feeding 
more  than  necessary  to  keep  the  cow 
that  she  may  ha-ve  any  remaining  out 
of  which  to  make  milk.  With  corn  sil- 
age, clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  and  comfort- 
able stables,  cows  will  require  but  mod- 
erate amounts  of  grain  in  order  to  pro- 
duce profitably. 

Balanced  ration  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  ration  which  consists  of  just 
enough  ash,  protein  and  energy-yielding 
substances  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
body,  with  none  to  waste.  Just  as  the 
carpenter  requires  nails,  boards,  shingles 
and  dimension  stuff  in  certain  propor- 
tion to  build  the  house,  so  does  the  cow 
require  her  building  materials  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  her  body  and  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  milk  she  is 
giving.    Feed  a  balanced  ration. 

Treated  with  kindness,  the  cow  will 
yield  materially  more  milk  than  she 
would,  all  other  things  being  equal,  if 
she  were  given  harsh,  unsympathetic 
treatment.  Kindness  to  the  cow  has 
commercial  value.  She  is  a  mother  with 
many  attributes  of  the  human,  and  any 
man  who  cannot  so  regard  her  will  not 
be  as  successful  a  dairyman  as  he  might 
be.  The  milking  should  be  done  quietly, 
rapidly  and  thoroughly. 

Regularity  in  feeding  and  milking  are 
also  beneficial,  as  the  cow  is  a  creature 
of  habits  and  will  become  decidedly 
restless  and  fretful  if  not  cared  for  at 
the  usual  time. 

Liberal  watering  at  least  twice  daily 
is  essential  to  good  milk  flow.  While 
some  cows  seem  almost  to  prefer  to 
drink  but  once  a  day,  many  others  drink 
very  frequently  if  given  opportunity. 

The  cow  dehorned  as  a  calf  or  heifer 
is  not  only  far  more  comfortable  and 
safe  for  man  to  handle,  but  is  also  pre- 
pared to  live  peaceably  with  her  sisters, 
and  for  that  reason  produce  more  eco- 
nomically. The  dehorned  herd  will  crowd 
together  like  so  many  sheep  without 
fear  of  injury. 

The  milk  of  each  cow  should  be 
weighed  at  intervals,  at  least  one  day 
each  month,  but  preferably  one  day  each 
week,  and  tested  from  composite  sam- 
ple at  least  four  times  during  the  year 
and  preferably  once  a  month.  This  is 
done  to  know  of  a  certainty  whether 
any  certain  cow  is  sufficiently  profit- 
able to  warrant  being  kept,  and  also 
whether  she  is  sufficiently  valuable  to 
warrant  keeping  her  offspring. 

The  best  cows  in  the  herd,  as  deter- 
mined by  scales  and  Babcock  test,  should 
be  kept  as  long  as  possible,  bred  to  pure- 
bred sires  of  the  breed  desired  in  order 
that  the  future  herd  may  be  better  than 
the  present  one. 

Our  grade  cows  must,  of  necessity, 
serve  as  foundation  stock,  but  we  should 
aim  to  build  higher  than  foundation  only. 
— R.  M.  Washburn,  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Milk  for  France 

Someone  has  said  that  a  can  of  Amer- 
ican condensed  milk  represents  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  France.  America  has 
furnished  thousands  of  cans  of  milk  to 


the  children  of  France  and  Belgium.  At 
the  time  of  the  evacuation  eight  camions 
started  for  Compeigne  from  Paris,  carry- 
ing 14,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk. 

Due  to  the  conditions  of  war,  milk 
has  become  more  and  more  inferior  in 
quality  and  the  bottle  babies  are  being 
menaced  by  disease.  Recognizing  this, 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  began  last  January  a  cam- 
paign against  infant  mortality  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rockefeller  Commission, 
one  of  its  chief  aims  being  to  instruct  in 
baby  feeding. 

Pictures,  exhibits,  moving  pictures, 
lectures  and  actual  demonstrations  were 
some  of  the  methods  employed.  The 
French  have  taken  the  keenest  interest 
in  this  work  and  French  doctors  are 
eagerly  co-operating  in  this  effort  to 
save  the  French  babies. 

At  the  dispensary  of  St.  Etienne  a 
mother  is  not  only  told  how  to  feed  her 
baby,  but  this  is  followed  immediately 
by  a  home  demonstration.  A  nurse  goes 
into  the  home  and  shows  the  woman 
exactly  how  to  sterilize  the  baby's  milk 
as  well  as  the  poor  utensils  she  may  hap- 
pen to  have. 

Furthermore  the  American  Red  Cross 
buys  condensed  milk  for  the  poor  little 
sick  babies  and  part  of  the  membership 
money  received  from  the  Christmas  roll 
call  will  go  to  the  support  of  this  work. 

In  France  milk  is  regulated  both  as 
to  its  price  and  as  to  its  sale.  So  that 
in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  amount 
for  the  babies,  milk  cannot  be  served  to 
the  public  after  9  o'clock  a.  m.  This  rul- 
ing, however,  has  not  as  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  the  condensed  milk  which  comes 
largely  from  America. 

Because  of  lack  of  credit  and  the 
small  stocks  carried  by  these  Paris  shop- 
keepers, the  price  of  condensed  milk  is 
most  unstable.  In  fact,  the  same  brand 
is  often  sold  in  four  or  five  stores  within 
a  very  limited  radius,  at  prices  ranging 
all  the  way  from  two  francs  to  two 
francs  sixty  centimes,  or  a  variation  in 
price  of  some  thirty  cents. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  the  babies 
of  France  that  there  exists  this  very 
vital  need  for  pure  milk.  Lack  of  fresh 
milk,  according  to  army  doctors,  seri- 
ously retards  the  recovery  of  wounded 
and  sick  men. 

In  order  that  this  fresh  milk  may  be 
available,  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
about  to  establish  a  model  experimental 
dairy  plant  at  the  largest  American 
army  hospital  in  France.  The  French 
government  has  agreed  to  loan  to  the 
Red  Cross  one  thousand  cows  which  it 
is  expected  will  supply  milk  to  twenty 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
daily. 

A  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  has 
been  set  aside  to  inaugurate  this  plan 
which  will  be  operated  almost  entirely 
by  convalescent  and  wounded  soldiers 
and  hence  will  have  but  little  expense 
of  maintenance.  The  cost,  however,  is 
of  little  importance  compared  to  the 
very  great  need  for  milk  in  the  diet  of 
the  hospital  patients.  For  it  is  a  well 
known  nutritional  fact  that  even  adults 
should  have  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  daily 
in  their  dietary.  Christmas  Roll  Call  in 
the  American  Red  Cross  may  mean  the 
lives  of  some  of  these  convalescents. 

On  the  model  farm  at  Courbat,  con- 
ducted for  the  mutiles,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  established  a  complete 
dairy  equipment,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  such  creational  work  has  a  very 
curative  effect  on  the  men  suffering 
from  shell  shock. 

Saving  little  children,  as  well  as  sup- 
plying fresh  milk  to  the  hospitals,  is 
but  another  errand  of  mercy,  executed 
by  all  Americans  who  shall  wear  the 
Red  Cross  button  and  display  the  service 
flag  during  the  Christmas  Roll  Call  week. 
— Chicago  Daily  Produce. 

"Can  you  afford  to  milk  a  cow  and 
care  for  her  a  year  for  sixteen  cents?" 
That's  the  sum  a  Minnesota  farmer 
profited  from  "Fuzzy,"  a  grade  Jersey, 
the  past  year.  Her  product  had  a  value 
of  $57.80  and  the  feed  she  ate  was  worth 
$57.73.  The  owner  had  sixteen  cents  for 
his  trouble.  "Fuzzy's"  herd  mate,  "Stub," 
looked  very  much  like  her  and  received 
the  same  treatment,  but  paid  her  owner 
$108.26  for  feeding  and  caring  for  her. 
These  facts  were  shown  in  a  cow  test- 
ing association. 

Trophy  to  Nebraska 

A  large  silver  trophy,  given  by  the 
National  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
has  become  the  permanent  property  of 
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the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  has  been 
won  four  times  by  dairy  judging  teams 
of  the  university,  or  twice  as  often  as 
it  has  been  won  by  any  other  institu- 
tion. Hence,  the  Association  decided  to 
make  it  the  permanent  property  of  Ne- 
braska. The  trophy  was  among  the 
prizes  won  by  the  Nebraska  dairy  judg- 
ing team  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  month. 


The  owner  of  a  Liberty  bond  is  the 
bond  creditor  of  an  honest  debtor,  and 
one  who  is  amply  able  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations— the  United  States.  It  is  poor 
business  to  exchange  such  a  bond  for 
stock  of  any  sort  of  a  speculative  na- 
ture. Hold  your  Liberty  bonds  as  a 
part  of  wisdom  as  well  as  a  part  of 
patriotism. 

Roosevelt  and  Waters 

Roosevelt  is  a  regular  contributor  and 
H.  J.  Waters,  former  president  of  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  as  editor- 
in-chief,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
mounting  popularity  of  The  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star.  The  publishers  an- 
nounce that  residents  of  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
Nebraska  may  subscribe  for  one  full  year 
by  sending  fifty  cents  to  Department  34, 
The  Weekly  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— 
Adv. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 

Farm  Bureau  Resolutions 
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HE  conference  of  farm  bureau  offi- 
cers and  county  commissioners 
held  in  Manhattan  last  week  was 
an  epoch-making  event  in  the 
development  of  the  farm  bureau  move- 
ment in  the  state.  While  the  attend- 
ance was  not  as  large  as  might  have 
been  desired,  it  was  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  progressive  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state.  The  re- 
sults of  the  discussions  were  finally 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  are  given  below,  spe- 
cial committees  reporting  on  marketing, 
organization,  legislation  and  finance,  and 
agricultural  reconstruction. 

The  resolution  on  marketing  as 
adopted  was  to  the  effect  "that  the  farm 
bureaus  of  the  state  and  the  United 
States  should  actively  investigate  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural products,  and  that  with  this 
information  they  take  active  steps  to 
represent  their  interests  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand with  due  consideration  to  costs  of 
production.  We  urge  that  all  farm 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  co-operate 
with  other  farmers'  organizations  along 
this  line  in  representing  the  farmer's 
interests  for  his  protection. 

"We  respectfully  ask  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College  to  employ  a  market- 
ing specialist  to  further  this  program 
and  to  do  educational  work  along  mar- 
keting lines  in  the  State  of  Kansas." 

The  resolutions  on  organization  as 
adopted  recommended  a  strengthening  of 
the  farm  bureau  organization  in  each 
county  by  the  following  means :  In- 
creased membership;  by  developing  a 
strong  program  of  work;  by  raising,  as 
far  as  possible,  adequate  funds  for  car- 
rying out  the  work  planned  in  its  pro- 
gram, and  by  carrying  on  a  thorough 
publicity  campaign  during  the  member- 
ship drive  in  order  to  acquaint  all  of 
the  people  of  the  county — business  men 
as  well  as  farmers — with  the  work  al- 
ready accomplished  in  the  county  and 
with  the  proposed  work  for  the  coming 
year. 

And  further  that  the  organization  ap- 
point a  state-wide  committee  to  investi- 
gate, gather  information,  and  lay  plans 
for  the  organization  of  a  state  farm 
bureau  association,  said  organization  to 
be  later  perfected  when  a  majority  of 
the  farm  bureaus,  in  the  state  have  ac- 
cepted the  principles  of  state  organiza- 
tion. 

The  legislation  and  finance  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  to  the  Legislature  of 
Kansas  that  the  following  changes  be 
made  in  the  present  county  farm  bureau 
law:  The  law  now  provides  that  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  shall  con- 
tribute, from  federal  and  state  funds 
granted  for  demonstrations  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  not  less  than 
$800  nor  more  than  $1,600  per  annum, 
as  far  as  such  funds  are  available,  to- 
ward the  salary  of  such  county  agri- 
cultural agent;  it  is  recommended  that 
this  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"'The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege shall  contribute,  from  federal  and 
state  funds  granted  for  demonstrations 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  not 
less  than  $1,200  toward  the  salary  of 
such  county  agricultural  agent.' 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the 
section  of  the  present  law  which  reads, 
'The  said  board  of  county  commissioners 
shall  appropriate  from  the  public  funds 
of  the  county  a  sum  of  money  not  less 
than  $800  per  annum  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,600  per  annum,  to  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  the  expense  of  the 
farm  bureau,'  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'The  said  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners shall  appropriate  a  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  $1,500  per  annum, 
to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  the  county  agricultural  agent  and 
the  expenses  of  the  farm  bureau.' " 

The  report  on  reconstruction  is  as 
follows : 

"As  one  of  the  great  problems  follow- 
ing the  peace  conclusions  will  be  the 
demobilization  of  our  army  and  the  re- 
turning of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
their  homes,  and  inasmuch  as  the  needs 
of  agriculture  for  labor  are  great,  it  is 
the  belief  of  this  body  of  men  that  our 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be 
sent  back  direct  to  their  local  boards  in 
order  that  they  may  Be  returned  to 
civil  life  through  the  same  channels  that 
sent  them  to  the  front.  By  returning 
those  in  the  service  in  this  manner  they 


will  be  more  readily  able  to  find  em- 
ployment and  will  be  available  in  their 
communities  to  meet  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture for  labor. 

"We  respectfully  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  to  adopt  some  such  plan  as  will 
return  the  soldiers  to  the  homes  they 
left  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In 
Kansas  there  has  been  sown  to  wheat 
this  fall  a  record  acreage,  amounting  pos- 
sibly to  more  than  10,000,000  acres,  with 
a  splendid  prospect,  which  if  realized 
would  require  an  army  of  workers  to 
harvest  next  year.  The  demands  of  the 
farm  for  labor  in  the  early  spring  for 
preparation  and  planting  of  spring  crops 
is  also  great,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
so  well  be  met  as  through  the  demobil- 
ization of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
manner  suggested. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
provision  in  the  law  whereby  the  county 
commissioners  may  raise  these  funds,  the 
committee  recommends  that  a  section  be 
incorporated  in  the  present  law  empow- 
ering the  county  commissioners  to  make 
a  tax  levy  sufficient  to  raise  the  funds 
needed  for  the  farm  bureau  work;  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  farm 
bureau  be  required  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent to  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  budgets  which  will  show  clearly 
the  amounts  necessary  from  year  to 
year. 

"It  is  also  recommended  that  the  part 
of  the  law  which  reads,  'The  members 
of  the  county  farm  bureau  residing  in 
the  several  townships  shall  choose  from 
their  number  a  person  who  shall  be 
known  as  the  vice  president  for  that 
township,  and  the  several  vice  presidents 
thus  chosen  shall  select  from  their  num- 
ber ten  persons  who  shall  constitute  the 
executive  board  of  the  county  farm  bu- 
reau,' shall  be  stricken  out.  This  or 
similar  provisions  can  then  be  included 
in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  each 
farm  bureau,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
adapt  the  organization  more  closely  to 
local  conditions  in  the  county. 

"The  appointment  of  a  legislative 
committee  was  also  recommended,  to  be 
selected  at  this  time  by  those  present 
at  the  conference  and  instructed  to 
notify  the  farm  bureaus  of  Kansas  of 
the  action  taken  at  this  meeting  and 
request  that  they  obtain  petitions  signed 
by  as  many  of  the  farmers  of  their 
counties  as  they  are  able  to  secure,  and 
forward  these  petitions  to  their  respec- 
tive representatives.  This  committee  to 
be  composed  of  five  members  selected 
as  follows:  Two  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state;  two  from  the  central  part 
of  the  state;  and  one  from  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

"It  is  also  recommended  that  the 
county  commissioners,  farmers,  county 
farm  bureaus  and  such  other  agencies  in 
the  state  as  may  be  informed  as  to 
farms'for  sale,  and  any  lands  that  could 
be  purchased  of  any  extent,  but  more 
especially  tracts  of  land  of  5,000  acres 
or  upward,  report  the  same  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  to  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  central  point  for  the  as- 
sembling of  these  facts.  The  informa- 
tion will  thus  be  available  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  already  asking  the 
Agricultural  College  for  information  of 
this  kind  and  will  provide  the  prelim- 
inary information  which  is  needed  if  the 
state  is  to  co-operate  with  and  secure 
the  assistance  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  offer. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  the  belief  of  this- 
body  that  Kansas  presents,  in  various 
sections,  the  opportunity  for  great  fur- 
ther development  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital,  which  is  not  now  available,  as 
for  example,  flood  areas  which  require 
diking,  and  drainage,  or  areas  smitten 
intermittently  with  drouth  and  which 
lie  within  reach  of  economic  irrigation. 
Development  along  these  lines  will  as- 
sist closer  settlement  in  many  cases,  but 
in  any  event  will  guarantee  more  cer- 
tain farming.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  which  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment may  provide,  be  it  resolved  that 
local  organizations  of  those  engaged  in 
and  interested  in  agriculture,  be  formed 
to  ascertain  the  needs  in  this  line,  the 
security  of  investment  of  such  funds 
and  therefore  serve  as  the  .connecting 
link  between  lands  and  farmers,  needing 
and  desiring  such  development  and  the 
sources  of  the  funds  available. 

"We  demand  that  any  credit  extended 
by  the  federal  government  for  the  pur- 
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What  the  Farmer  Wants 
is  a  Real  Electric  Plant 

Standardized,  efficient,  guaranteed.  {Jiisf  such,  a  plant  as 
we  are  offering  in  the  Consolidated  Line.  y  ~ 

The  "UTILITY''*  at  $425 

Provides  35  20-watt  lights,  and  power  for  smaller  appliances,  such 
as  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  sewing  machines,  irons  or 
fans. 

There  are  other  sizes  for  installations  fhafj  require  more  power 
or  light. 

This  "UTILITY"  rated  at  700  waffs,  with  Its  battery,  will  Handle* 
a  35  per  cent  overload  (1,000  watts)  for  10  hours. 

It  is  semi-automatic,  self-starting,  burns  gasoline  or  kerosene  most 
economically,  has  a  special  electric  governor  giving  automatic} 
control  of  battery  charging  rate,  starts  witli 
the  pressure  of  a  button  and  automatically 
stops  to  prevent  overcharge  or  overdis-? 
charge.  There  are  no  hand  adjustments  nor* 
meters  to  require  attention. 
Write  Today  for  full  particulars  regarding 
the  "UTILITY"  model,  and  the  other  sizes 
bf  the  Consolidated  Line.  The  moat  reliable} 
dealers  in  the  country  are  selling  them. 
Don't  experiment — install  the  proven  stand-; 
ardized  Electric  Light  Plant,  in  the  size  you 
ought  to  have.  Consolidated  has  the  right 
plant  at  the  right  price. 

Write  for  "Information  for  Practical  Men" 
UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


CONSOLIDATED    OTIUTJCS  CORPORATION 


pose  of  reconstruction,  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  on  a  basis  of 
the  number  of  men  in  military  and 
naval  service  from  the  respective  states. 

"We  favor  that  extra  credit  be  ex- 
tended to  returning  soldiers  to  assist 
them  to  buy  a  farm  home  in  Kansas; 
fi.rst,  by  the  extension  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Act  to  loan  to  soldiers  an  amount  up  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  appraised  land  value; 
second,  by  amendment  of  the  Soldiers' 
Life  Insurance  Act  providing  (as  orig- 
inally intended)  that  the  amount  of  the 
policy  be  considered  as  a  stake  to  the 
returning   soldier   which   would  enable 


him  to  make  a  start  at  being  self-em- 
ploying and  self-sustaining,  regardless 
of  disability." 

The  men  serving  on  these  various 
committees  will  be  recognized  as  men  of 
standing  and  influence  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  The  names  follow: 
F.  W.  Dixon,  J.  M.  Ryan,  J.  A.  Craw- 
ford, J.  T.  Martin,  Tom  Collins,  Albert 
Weaver,  H.  N.  Holdeman,  W.  H.  Hamb- 
lin,  F.  O.  Peterson,  Allison  Andrews,  J. 
H.  Shriver,  S.  H.  Baker,  Andrew  Shearer, 
W.  S.  Gibbons,  J.  T.  Short,  Gus  Aaron, 
E.  E.  Frizell,  F.  M.  Sumpter,  and  Henry 
Eogler. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


30  DAYS  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

_  _  _  We  make  this  broad  offer  of  80 
TAKt  days  free  trial  in  your  own  home, 
i  w%  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
lUUK  listening  to  the  great  artists, 
_  _  -  _  _  Bands,  and  fan  makers,  and  know 
T  1  1*1  t  that  you  have  the  most  desirable 
_  _  _  _  of  all  phonographs  for  your 
|  KJ  r/Vw  own  before  you  pay  for  it. 
— ,  _  _  Make  your  first  payment  and 
rUK  IT  then  after  30  days,  we  will 
refund  your  money  if  you 
wish  to  return  the  instrument 

LYMPIC 


How  to  get  the  OLYMPIC 

merely  Bend  as  your  name  and  address.  We 
will  send  you  complete  information,  Thereare 
no  "if  s  or  ands"  in  our  offer.  If  you  wish  the 

C monograph  after  trying  it  SO  days  in  your 
ome,  you  may  then  begin  paying  us  in  small 
monthly  installments  until  the  phonograph  is 
paid  for— just  a  few  cents  per  day  does  it. 

FREE  RECORDS.  SJ*.^ 

we  will  Bend  you  absolutely  free  of  charge  two 
beautiful  records,  with  our  compliments. 
PLAYS  ALL  DISK  RECORDS. 
Ton  are  not  confined  to  the  music  of  one  pro- 
ducer, for  your  Olympic  will  play  all  disk 
records.  The  Olympic  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Cabinet  work  46  inches  high,  finished  in  Oak  or 
Mahogany  with  Record  Rack,  Sound  Chamber, 
Multiple  Spring  Motor,  Speed  and  Tone  Regu- 
lator, Automatic  Stop,  etc.  Specify  whether 
you  want  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish  when  writ- 
ing. Our  terms  are  easy  and  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Write  ns  Today.  Dept.  6 

Robert  Florence  Co.       SL  Louis,  Mo. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  |75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kansas 

 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA  ,KANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

RANCH  AND  WHEAT  FARM 

1,120  ACRES,  2>4  miles  town  on  Missouri 
Pacific;  Bee  Line  Highway;  well  improved; 
400  acres  cult.;  160  growing  wheat  with 
sale;  30  head  horses  and  cattle,  chickens, 
feed,  implements,  living  water.  Possession 
at  once.  $26,500,  half  cash.  $1,000  commis- 
sion to  agent  sending  buyer,  or  same  off  to 
direct  buyer. 

BOX  141 


UTICA,  KANSAS 


SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS 

Eighty  Acres.  About  40  acres  now  in 
wheat  goes  with  the  place.  Should  produce 
a  crop  worth  $1,600.  Good  house,  good 
barn;  all  smooth  land;  near  school;  two 
miles  from  railroad  town;  splendid  bargain. 
Price,  $5,400;  $1,000  cash,  $200  two  years, 
$300  five  years  and  balance  fifteen  years; 
low  interest.  It  is  a  snap.  Won't  last  long. 
Act  quick.  Address 

Allen  County  Investment  Co. 

Sola,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE 

320-Acre  Farm,  100  acres  wheat,  well  im- 
proved; less  than  three  miles  from  a  good 
county  seat  town.     Price.  $80  per  a.  Terms. 
BEAN  &  8TII.ES  LOAN  COMPANY 
Garnett,  Kansas. 

360-ACRE  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  FARM 

160  acres  fine  wheat,  corn  or  alfalfa  land, 
finest   creek  bottom.     Balance  pasture  and 
meadow.     $6,000  improvements.     A  bargain. 
Fine  investment.     Price.  $55  per  acre. 
M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

For  a  Farmer  Who  Wants  to 
"Move  In" 

I  am  offering  for  sale  my  beautiful  eight- 
room  residence  and  three  lots  in  Oakland  (a 
suburb  of  Topeka).  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  Fine  barn  with  three  stalls,  mow, 
feed  bins,  harness  closets,  etc.;  built-in  car- 
riage or  auto  shed;  coal  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.  One  block  from  car  line;  three 
blocks  to  fine  high  and  grade  school.  Elec- 
tric lights  and  gas  in  house.  Nice  floors  and 
woodwork.  A  place  to  be  proud  of.  and 
Ideal  for  a  farmer  who  would  like  to  have 
citv  conveniences  and  yet  live  in  a  quiet 
district.  $2,500  will  buy  it,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  cash.  House  could  not  be 
built  for  $4,000.  Best  of  reasons  for  making 
sale,  and  not  selling  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  property.  Call  or  write 
Xu  F.  RICHARDSON  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
202  Winfield  Avenue 


Interesting  War  Items 

■  -   ■ 


|00  LATE  the  new  rookie  at  the 
training  camp  noticed  that  the 
man  who  had  just  passed  him  and 
whom  he  had  not  saluted  was  the 
major.  The  officer  glanced  back.  "Did 
you  know  you  did  not  salute?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  private,  expect- 
ing a  reprimand. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  make  so  much  dif- 
ference about  me,"  said  the  major,  ob- 
serving his  confusion,  "but  the  Lord  help 
you  if  you  ever  fail  to  recognize  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant!" 


Why  Red  Cross  Asks  Gifts 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "Why  is 
it  that  a  government  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  set  aside  twelve  billion  dol- 
lars in  one  appropriation  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  makes  no  provision 
for  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross?  When 
money  is  needed  for  this  work,  why  is 
it  not  obtained  by  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  instead  of  through  ap- 
peals addressed  to  individuals?" 

The  answer  to  this  is  that,  although 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  its  detailed  operation  is  in 
the  hands  of  officers  of  a  committee 
whose  chairman  is  named  by  him,  its 
support  must  come  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  private  individuals  rather 
than  from  the  government,  since  by  in- 
ternational agreement  the  organization 
is  given  the  rights  of  a  neutral  nation 
in  time  of  war.  The  government  does, 
however,  require  an  account  for  every 
dollar  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  to 
insure  its  proper  expenditure. 

The  Red  Cross  movement  was  started 
with  an  unofficial  international  confer- 
ence held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1863.  The  next  year  fourteen  nations 
negotiated  a  treaty  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  first  societies.  The 
American  division  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
established  in  1881  by  Clara  Barton. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
made  in  1864  the  Red  Cross  was  to  be 
the  representative  of  no  government,  but 
its  rights  were  to  be  respected  by  all, 
and  its  benefits  extended  to  all.  This 
agreement  has  never  been  broken  by 
any  civilized  or  semi-civilized  nation  un- 
til the  present  war,  during  which  it  has 
been  utterly  disregarded  by  Germany. 


Subjects — Not  Citizens 

The  characteristically  undemocratic  at- 
titude of  German  rulers  toward  their 
people  is  shown  in  the  following  proc- 
lamation made  by  Grand  Duke  Friedrich 
when  he  recently  succeeded  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Meckienburg-Schwerin: 

"We,  Friedrich,  by  the  grace  of  God 
grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  prince  of 
Wenden,  Schwerin,  and  Ratzburg,  count 
of  Schmerin,  lord  of  Rostock  (and  so 
forth),  have  undertaken  the  government 
and  control  of  the  grand  duchy. 

"In  graciously  condescending  to  notify 
the  population  of  this  important  proced- 
ure, we  command  all  those  who  dwell  in 
the  grand  duchy,  officials,  vassals,  servi- 
tors and  persons  of  all  rank,  station, 
and  position,  to  show  us  unquestioning 
silent  obedience  in  whatever  it  may 
please  us  graciously  to  condescend  to 
undertake  or  order,  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances as  beseems  faithful  subjects  and 
servitors  in  their  attitude  toward  their 
lord  and  master,  who  will  brook  no  op- 
position to  his  gracious  and  condescend- 
ing rule  and  authority." 

This  was  before  kings  and  dukes  in 
Germany  began  abdicating  and  running 
for  cover.  - 


The  S.  A.  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

All  the  world  knows  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  times  of  peace.  It 
has  saved,  is  saving  now,  men  and  wo- 
men and  children  from  snares  and  pit- 
falls, poverty  and  squalor.  Since  the 
world  has  been  at  war  the  bonnet  and 
cap  of  blue  have  gone  even  into  the 
trenches.  The  Army  has  kept  about 
fifty  men  and  twenty-two  women  in  the 
field  carrying  hot  cocoa  and  coffee  and 
doughnuts  and  pies  "like  mother  used  to 
make"  to  the  soldiers  in  the  front  line 
trenches  and  ministering  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  of  men. 

Said  an  old  regular  army  officer  who 
returned  to  Paris  recently:  "I  wish  ev- 
ery American  who  has  stood  on  street 
corners  in  America  and  sneered  at  the 


work  of  the  Salvation  Army  could  see 
what  they  are  doing  for  the  boys  in 
France." 

Lapsing  into  the  slang  of  his  men,  the 
officer  went  on:  "Take  it  from  me, 
these  women  are  doing  a  mighty  fine 
work.  We  army  men  have  given  them 
shell-shattered  and  cast-off  field  kitch- 
ens to  work  with,  and,  O,  man!  the 
doughnuts,  the  pancakes,  and  the  pies 
they  turn  out! 

"I  am  an  old  army  officer,  but  what 
I  like  about  the  Salvation  Army  is  that 
it  doesn't  cater  to  officers.  It  is  for  the 
doughboys  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
The  Salvation  Army  men  do  not  wear 
Sam  Browne  belts;  they  do  as  little 
handshaking  with  officers  as  possible. 

"They  cash  the  boys'  checks  without 
question,  and  during  the  month  of  April 
in  a  certain  division  the  Salvation  Army 
sent  home  $20,000  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  hasn't  as  yet 
given  the  Salvation  Army  a  million- 
dollar  donation  to  carry  on  its  work. 
Fact  is,  I  don't  know  just  how  the  Sal- 
vation Army  chaplains  and  lassies  do 
get  along,  but  get  along  they  do. 

"Ever  since  Cornelius  Hickey  put  up 
'Hickey's  Hut,'  the  first  Salvation  Army 
hut  in  France,  they  have  been  working 
at  a  loss.  The  work  done  in  'Hickey's 
Hut'  did  much  to  endear  the  Salvation 
Army  folks  to  the  doughboys.  When  a 
letter  arrived  in  France  some  months 
ago  addressed  only  to  Hickey's  Hut, 
France,'  it  reached  its  destination  forty- 
eight  hours  after  it  arrived. 

"The  French  climate  has  hit  our  boys 
hard.  It  is  wet  and  penetratingly  cold. 
Goes  right  to  the  marrow,  and  three 
suits  of  underwear  are  no  protection 
against  it.  When  the  lads  returned  from 
training  camp  or  the  trenches,  wet,  cold, 
hungry  and  despondent,  they  found  a 
welcome  in  'Hickey's  Hut.'  Not  a  pat- 
ronizing, holier-than-thou,  we-know-we- 
are  -  doing  -  a  -  good  -  work  -  and  -  hope  -  you  - 
doughboys-appreciate-it  sort  of  a  wel- 
come, but  a  good  old  Salvation  Army 
Mission  welcome  such  as  Tim  Sullivan 
knew  how  to  hand  out  in  the  old  days. 

"Around  a  warm  fire  with  men  who 
spoke  their  own  language  and  who  did 
not  pretend  to  be  above ,  them  in  the 
social  scale,  the  doughboys  forgot  that 
they  were  four  thousand  miles  from 
home  and  that  they  couldn't  'sling  the 
lingo'." 


An  Army  of  Charlie  Chaplins 

"Why,  they're  exactly  like  our  own 
people!" 

The  French  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
stared  again  at  the  doughboys  who  had 
just  come  among  them. 

"They  don't  throw  food  at  each  other! 
They  haven't  tried  to  shoot  up  the  town! 
Look  at  them,  will  you,  walking  around 
so  quietly.  There's  some  mistake.  ,  We 
know  all  about  the  Americans.  Didn't 
we  see  them  long  ago  with  our  own  eyes 
in  their  wild  west  show?  Don't  they 
make  us  giggle  every  Saturday  night  at 
the  cinema?" 

It  is  a  fact,  we  are  assured,  that  the 
good  French  people  were  expecting  an 
army  of  Buffalo  Bills  and  Charlie  Chap- 
lins.— Collier's. 


Probably  Feel  That  Way  Now 

The  lieutenant  at  the  marine  recruit- 
ing station  was  examining  a  husky 
farmer  for  enlistment  in  the  marines. 
The  man,  it  was  found,  had  bad  eye- 
sight and  could  not  read  letters  an  inch 
high  at  twenty  feet.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand why  that  should  keep  him  out 
of  service. 

"You've  got  to  have  good  eyesight  to 
pick  off  those  Huns,"  he  was  told. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "that '  the  Huns  are  that 
small!" 


Clean  Quarters  for  Troops 

The  healthful  conditions  insisted  upon 
in  the  towns  where  American  troops  are 
quartered  are  thus  described  in  a  letter 
from  France : 

"In  the  place  where  we  were  last  lo- 
cated we  had  some  novel  work  to  do — 
cleaning  up  a  town.  Any  place  where 
we  make  our  headquarters  for  even  a 
few  days  we  want  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. In  this  town  it  seemed  that  the 
people  were  especially  proficient  fn 
wrongly  locating  the  manure  piles.  We 
got  horses  and  wagons  from  the  supply 
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company  and  set  to  work  hauling  th© 
trash  and  manure,  sweeping  the-  street, 
digging  drainage  ditches  and  holes  for 
kitchen  waste.  We  had  all  experienced 
pleasanter  work,  but  it  was  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  set  things  right.  Our  com- 
pany certainly  never  has  left  barracks 
and  billets — houses  or  barns  where  from 
five  to  one  hundred  men  are  sheltered — ■ 
in  disorder." 


As  It  Looks  to  Private 

A  private  at  one  of  the  camps  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  be  promoted. 

"It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
promotion,"  he  replied.  "I  don't  think 
I  know  enough  to  be  a  sergeant,  but  I 
know  too  much  to  be  a  second  lieuten- 
ant."— Beloit  Gazette. 


Much  Easier 

Sam:    "Who  was  the  first  kaiser?" 

Bill :  "How  do  I  know  ?  Ask  me 
something  easy. 

Sam:    "Something  easy?" 

Bill:  "Yes;  ask  me  who's  the  last." 
— London  Opinion. 


Did  They  Do  It! 

A  parody  on  "There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail  a-Winding,"  which  is  being  sung 
a  great  deal  by  the  boys  in  France,  ac- 
cording to  The  Rifle  Report,  goes  thus: 

There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding 

Through  No  Man's  Land  out  in  France, 
Where  the  shrapnel  shells  are  bursting. 

But  we  must  advance. 
There'll  be  lots  of  thrills  and  fighting 

Before  our  dreams  come  true, 
But  we're  going  to  show  the  kaiser 

What  the  Yankee  boys  can  do. 


Bill  Kaiser  said  to  Ambassador  Ger- 
ard :  "I  shall  stand  no  nonsense  from 
America."  Well,  you're  not  getting  it, 
Bill. — Columbus  Record. 


Germany  professes  to  have  had  a 
change  of  heart.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
demand  also  a  change  of  head. — Balti- 
more American. 


Germany  has  found  a  substitute  for 
everything  else.  It  shouldn't  be  hard  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  kaiser. — St. 
Louis  Star. 


Fifty-nine  million  horseshoes  have 
been  shipped  to  France  during  the  past 
three  years  for  the  horses  and  mules  of 
the  war. 


"Victory  means  more  to  those  who 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  than  any  other  class."  —  Lloyd 
George. 
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ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    Tou  are  urged  to  send  In 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Safeguards  Against  Fire 


j]HEN  you  wake  up  in  the  morning 
you  may  be  sure  that  hundreds 
of  destructive  fires  will  occur 
somewhere  in  the  United  States 
before  night.  When  you  go  to  sleep  at 
night  it  is  practically  certain  that  be- 
fore you  arise  in  the  morning  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  fires  throughout  the 
country;  For  the  number  of  fires  in  the 
United  States  averages  pretty  close  to 
1,500  every  twenty-four  hours.  A  start- 
ling statement  of  the  damage  done  by 
fire  in  one  year  is  made  by  Charles  W. 
Baker.    He  says: 

"The  buildings  consumed,  if  placed  on 
lots  of  sixty-five  feet  frontage,  would 
line,  both  sides  of  a  street  extending 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  A  person 
journeying  along  this  street  of  desola- 
tion would  pass  in  every  thousand  feet 
a  rui-i  from  which  an  injured  person  was 
taken.  At  every  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  this  journey  he  would  encounter  the 
charred  remains  of  a  human  being  who 
had  been  burned  to  death." 

The  saddest  thing  about  it  is  that 
these  fires  could  be  prevented.  They 
wouldn't  occur  if  people  would  only  be 
careful.  To  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  fires  and 
simple  means  of  prevention,  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Safeguarding  the  Home  Against  Fire." 
Some  of  the  safety  rules  in  this  pamph- 
let are  given  below.  Do  you  observe 
these  precautions?  If  not,  the  chances 
are  that  your  home  will  be  among  those 
which  burn  some  day. 

Cleaning 

.Don't  leave  sweepings  in  a  piece  of 
paper;  put  them  into  the  stove. 

If  you  keep  oily  cloths,  put  them  into 
a  metal  box  or  can  with  a  cover. 

In  handling  oil  or  wax,  use  only  small 
quantities  at  a  time;  wipe  thoroughly 
the  surfaces  you  have  rubbed  and  then 
burn  the  rags. 

If  gasoline  is  used  for  cleaning  cloth- 
ing, it  must  always  be  kept  in  tightly 
fastened  cans;  never  in  glass  bottles.  It 
Bhould  never  be  uncovered  within  the 
house,  nor  at  any  point  where  its  fumes 
can  travel  to  an  open  flame,  a  live  coal, 
or  a|  spark. 

Lamps 

Fill  by  daylight  only  any  receptacle 
in  which  oil  is  to  be  burned. 

Be  sure  that  the  cap  and  burner  of 
the  lamp  are  tightly  screwed  into  place. 
Wipe  the  reservoir  clean. 

Do  not  leave  a  burning  lamp  too  long 
unwatched.  Do  not  leave  the  house 
without  extinguishing  the  light. 

Instead  of  glass  lamps,  use  metal  ones 
with  solid,  heavy  bases.  Be  sure  that 
the  wick  fits  snugly  and  keep  it  trimmed 
evenly.  Use  only  the  best  quality  of 
oil. 

Do  not  set  the  lamp  near  the  edge  of 
a  table  or  in  any  place  where  it  may 
be  struck.  Do  not  set  it  too  close  to 
curtains  or  anything  that  will  take  fire 
easily. 

Stoves 

Do  not  dry  wood  in  an  oven. 
Do  not  hang  wet  clothing  too  near  to 
a  stove. 

Never  pour  kerosene  into  a  coal  or 
wood  stove,  even  when  the  fire  is  out. 

Keep  curtains  and  other  cloth  away 
from  3toves  and  pipes  and  lighted  lamps. 

Study  the  drafts  and  dampers  of  your 
stove.  Keep  stoves,  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  clean.  Inspect  the  chimneys 
and  flues  to  be  sure  they  are  sound. 

Never  let  a  stove  or  stovepipe  get  red 
hot.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  red  hot 
stove.  Fuel  is  wasted,  the  stove  becomes 
warped,  and  danger  lurks  for  all  who 
are  in  the  house. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  stove  polish  on 
a  hot  stove;  wait  until  it  is  cold.  Don't 
use  any  kind  of  stove  polish  or  other 
cleaning  mixture  unless  you  know  what 
is  in  it;  buy  the  safe  kinds  which  do 
not  contain  gasoline  or  benzine. 
Matches 

Don't  carry  matches  loose. 

Don't  keep  matches  in  a  celluloid  box. 


If  matches  are  spilled,  pick  up  every 
one. 

Never  throw  away  a  match  until  ev- 
ery spark  is  out. 

Strike  matches  away  from  you.  If 
striking  on  a  box,  first  close  the  box. 
Strike  downward  on  the  box. 

Keep  matches  out  of  the  reach  of  lit- 
tle children.  Keep  them  in  covered 
boxes  or  dishes,  away  from  the  heat  of 
stoves  and  stovepipes  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  rats  and  mice. 

Purchase  matches  by  brand,  and  al- 
ways avoid  brands  which  break,  lose 
their  heads,  or  glow  after  being  blown 
out.  Give  the  preference  to  strike-on- 
the-box,  or  safety  matches,  but,  in  case 
of  buying  the  strike-anywhere  match, 
get  one  in  which  the  white  head  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  bulb. 

General 

Keep  everything  that  smells  of  cam- 
phor away  from  fire. 

Be  careful  to  keep  away  from  fires  if 
you  are  wearing  a  celluloid  collar  or  im- 
itation shell  combs. 

Never  let  a  chair  upholstered  with  ar- 
tificial leather  be  placed  too  near  an 
open  fire  or  near  a  hot  radiator. 

Javelle  Water 

Javelle  water  is  used  as  an  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant  as  well  as  a  softener 
of  hard  water,  a  bleaching  agent,  and  a 
stain  remover.  It  quickly  bleaches 
white  clothing  or  bed  or  table  linen  that 
has  become  yellow  through  disuse.  It 
cannot  be  used  in  washing  colored  cloth- 
ing, as  it  would  remove  the  color,  and 
white  goods  should  not  be  left  to  soak 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  but  when 
carefully  used  it  is  a  good  thing. 

It  is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  a 
pound  of  washing  soda  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  in  a  graniteware  vessel. 
In  another  pan  dissolve  one-half  pound 
of  chloride  of  lime  in  two  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Let  this  settle,  then  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid  and  add  to  the,  dissolved 
soda.  Bottle,  corking  tightly,  and  keep 
in  a  dark  place.  For  washing,  use  one- 
half  cupful  to  a  washboiler  of  suds.  In 
removing  stains  use  equal  parts  of 
Javelle  water  and  clear  water,  put  the 
stained  part  in  this  and  leave  until  the 
stain  disappears.  Then  wash  at  once 
in  several  changes  of  clear  water,  using 
one  tablespoonful  of  household  ammonia 
to  each  two  quarts  of  water  for  the  last 
rinsing. 

The  Parsley  Bed 

Don't  allow  your  parsley  to  die  down. 
The  green  sprigs  may  be  cut  off  and 
dried  to  use  in  soups  this  winter,  or 
better  still  the  bed  may  be  covered  and 
the  parsley  kept  green  practically  all 
winter.  If  your  bed  was  sown  in  the 
spring  it  will  require  only  a  little  pro- 
tection to  keep  the  roots  alive  through 
the  winter,  and  you  can  have  green  par- 
sley to  use  late  this  fall  and  early  next 
spring.  If  this  is  the  second  year  and 
the  plants  have  gone  to  seed,  the  beau- 
tiful fall  weather  has  probably  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  a  crop  of  young 
plants  from  the  seed  that  has  been  scat- 
tered, and  with  a  little  care  these  will 
supply  you  with  fresh  parsley  for  some 
time  yet. 

When  you  butcher  you  will  want 
parsley  for  seasoning  your  hamburger 
sausage  and  head  cheese.  All  through 
the  *  winter  it  will  give  a  relish  to 
creamed  salmon,  creamed  potatoes,  but- 
tered potatoes,  potato  salad,  vegetable 
soups,  and  chicken  or  meat  dressing.  A 
bit  of  the  green  may  also  be  used  as  a 
garnish  with  steak,  fish,  and  other  meat 
dishes. 


Apple  Possibilities 

Every  surplus  fall  apple  has  in  it  pos- 
sibilities for  winter  desserts  or  relishes. 
With  the  drain  on  transportation  dur- 
ing the  convng  winter,  likely  to  make 
the  importation  of  fruits  more  difficult, 
the  pantry  shelf  should  be  well-stocked 
with  locai,  home  products  preserved  in 


some  form,  as  jelly,  conserve,  juices,  or 
dried. 

Canned  fruit,  canned  tomatoes,  dried 
fruit  and  bottled  juices  may  be  made 
into  winter  preserves.  Let  nothing  go 
to  waste  at  this  season;  pumpkin,  squash 
and  carrots  combine  well  with  fruit  in 
the  making  of  jam.  So  can  any  surplus 
that  can't  be  taken  care  of  in  other 
ways. 

CHIPPED  APPLES  OR  PEARS 
8  pounds  hard  fruit  (apples  or 
pears) 

1  pound  sugar 
3  pounds  syrup 

Ginger  root  or  crystallized 
ginger 
3  lemons 

2  quarts  water 

Wash  and  prepare  fruit.  Weigh  after 
it  is  prepared.  Add  sugar  to  syrup  and 
water.  Add  lemon  juice  and  chopped 
rind  and  fruit.  Cook  slowly  until  fruit 
is  tender  and  product  is  thick  and  dark. 

APPLE  AND  TOMATO  CONSERVE 
1  quart  sour  apples,  diced 

1  quart  ripe  tomatoes,  cut 

2  cupfuls  syrup 

Grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon 

Cook  the  apples  and  the  tomatoes  un- 
til they  are  tender,  without  adding  any 
water.  Add  the  syrup  and  lemon  and 
cook  the  mixture  until  it  is  clear.  This 
conserve  is  slightly  tart  and  is  excellent 
with  meats  or  with  bread  and  butter. 

APPLE-GRAPE  JELLY 
1  pint  apple  juice 
1  pint  grape  juice 
1  cupful  sugar 

1  cupful  sorghum,  cane  syrup  or 
any  light  syrup 

Heat  syrup  and  sugar  together  and 
add  to  the  boiling  juice.  Follow  usual 
directions  for  jelly  making.  Cook  until 
the  mixture  "sheets  off  the  spoon"  or 
gives  the  jelly  test.  It  is  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  when  using  syrups 
than  when  using  all  sugar. 

A  pint  of  cranberry  juice  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  grape  juice  in  the  fore- 
going recipe.  When  this  is  done  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  syrup  should  be 
used,  as  cranberries  are  sourer  than 
grapes. 

Candied  Apple. — Select  firm  and  per- 
fect apples.  Apples  may  be  prepared  by 
cutting  in  eighths  or  in  circles.  Any 
syrup  may  be  used,  sorghum,  cane,  corn 
or  maple  syrup  or  honey.  Heat  to  the 
boiling  point  and  add  apple  sections. 
Cook  very  slowly  until  almost  tender. 
Set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
reheat  and  cook  very  slowly  until  ten- 
der. Cool  slightly,  drain  completely  in 
strainer  or  on  fork  and  roll  or  dip  in 
finely  chopped  cocoanut.  Use  as  a  con- 
fection or  for  a  dessert.  The  process 
may  he,  completed  in  one  day,  but  fruit 
is  not  as  well  candied.  Other  fruit  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 


Cooking  the  Pinto  Bean 

The  results  of  comparative  cooking 
tests  applied  to  a  year-old  crop  of  pinto, 
navy  and  lima  beans  are  of  interest.  In 
these  preliminary  cook'ng  tests  it  was 
found  that  if  the  pinto  beans  were 
cooked  in  the  water  in  which  they  had 
been  soaked  over  night,  the  finished 
product  was  darker  and  of  a  stronger 
flavor.  To  some  persons  this  proved  to 
be  a  desirable  characteristic.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  darker  color  resulting 
from  the  cooking  is  not  in  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. 

After  soaking  for  twelve  hours  it  was 
found  that  the  time  required  for  boiling 
until  tender  enough  to  mash  easily  when 
pressed  between  the  finger  tips  was  as 
follows:  Pinto  beans,  two  hours;  navy 
beans,  three  hours;  lima  beans,  one  and 
one-half  hours.— Evelyn  Jones,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

Beef  Stew 

1  pound  beef 

4  potatoes  cut  in  quarters 
%  peck  green  peas  or  one  can 
1  cupful  carrots  cut  up  small 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

Cut  meat  in  small  pieces  and  brown 
in  the  fat  from  the  meat.  Simmer  in 
two  quarts  of  water  for  one  hour.  Add 
the  carrots  and  cook  for  one-half  hour, 
then  add  the  potatoes  and  then  the  peas. 
If  canned  peas  are  used,  add  them  ten 
minutes  before  serving. 

Some  variations  are: 

The  Meat.  —  This  may  be  any  kind, 
and  more  or  less  than  a  pound  may  be 
used.  Use  the  cheap  cuts,  the  flank, 
rump,  neck,  or  bnsket.  The  long,  slow 
cooking  makes  them  tender.  Game  and 
poultry  are  good. 

Potatoes  and  barley  may  be  used,  or 
barley  alone,  or  rice,  hominy,  or  mac- 
aroni. 

Vegetables. — Carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
peas,  beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes  are  good, 
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fanned  or  fresh.    Use  one  or  more  of 

these,  as  you  wish. 

Parsley,  celery  tops,  onion  tops,  sea- 
soning herbs  or  chopped  sweet  peppers 
add  to  the  flavor. 

Many  left-overs  may  be  used  —  not 
only  meat  and  vegetables  but  rice  or 
hominy. — U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


Oatmeal  Griddle  Cakes 

1  cupful  milk 
1  egg 

1  tablespoonful  melted  fat 
1%  cupfuls  cooked  oatmeal 
Vz  cupful  flour 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Combine  the  milk,  beaten  egg  and 
melted  fat.  Beat  this  into  the  cooked 
oatmeal.  Add  the  flour,  salt,  and  bak- 
ing powder,  which  have  been  sifted  to- 
gether.   Bake  on  a  hot,  greased  griddle. 

Other  cooked  cereals,  mashed  Irish  po- 
tatoes, sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  oatmeal.  When  rice 
is  used,  one-fourth  cupful  more  flour  is 
necessary. 

Griddle  cakes  may  also  be  made  using 
one-half  or  more  of  corn  meal  or  buck- 
wheat flour. 

If  desired,  sour  milk  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  these  recipes  for  the  sweet.  In 
doing  this  the  quantity  must  usually  be 
increased  a  little.  Use  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  for  each  cupful  of  sour 
milk.  For  each  half  teaspoonful  of  soda 
the  quantity  of  baking  powder  can  be 
reduced  by  two  teaspoonfuls. — U.  S. 
Food  Administration. 


Giving 

I  would  not  be  a  selfish  child. 

For  early  was  I  taught 
To  give  a  part  of  all  I  have, 

As  generous  children  ought; 
Not  keeping  everything  myself, 

But  sharing  it  with  others; 
So,  when  I  had  the  whooping-cough, 

I  gave  it  to  my  brothers. 

Last  winter  I  was  kept  at  home; 

The  doctor  came  each  day; 
We  had  a  card  inside  the  door 

To  warn  our  friends  away. 
No  one  might  come  to  visit  us; 

Yet,  doing  what  I  could, 
I  gave  my  scarlet  fever 

To  half  the  neighborhood. 

And  so  it  was  with  measles, 

And  so  with  chickenpox; 
I  gave  them  to  my  little  friends 

On  three  surrounding  blocks. 
And  now  that  we  are  well  again, 

It  makes  me  laugh — Ha!  ha! 
To  think  that  when  I  had  the  mumps, 

I  gave  them  to  papa!  — Selected. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  9016 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Flowered  chiffon  or  voile  will  make  a  dainty 
waist,  with  the  draped  collar  and  narrow 
turnovers  of  organdie  or  voi'<e.  The  collar 
is  knotted  at  the  front  to  form  the  tie  and 
it  is  edged  all  around  with  a  gathered  frill. 
No.  9044 — Girls'  One-Piece  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Ihe  new 
feature  is  the  use  of  the  inverted  plaits  at 
each  side  of  front  and  back,  giving  the 
effect  of  panels.  The  dress  is  not  belted 
but  the  small  tabs  button  over  at  the  waist 
line.  The  simple  roll  collar  is  of  contrast- 
ing material.  No.  9020 — Ladies'  One-I'iece 
Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  3G.  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  is  gath- 
ered at  the  shoulders  and  the  long  sleeves 
are  set  in  without  fullness.  They  are  gath- 
ered into  neatly  buttoned  cuffs  at  tho 
wrists.  The  .  fullness  of  the  drestS  is  held 
in  by  a  narrow  belt  with  unique  cTw^ing. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


November  30,  1913 


Classified  Advertising 


AGENTS  WANTED 

VICTORY  TOY  SOLDIERS — EVERYBODY 
buys  them.  Something  new.  Dealers  and 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample.  10 
cents.  Liberty  Tov  Company  of  America, 
3523  N.  Grand  Ave.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

AGENTS— MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack- 
age free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED. 

FARMERS  WANTED  —  MEN  -  WOMEN  - 
girls.  $95  month.  U.  S.  Government  jobs. 
Short  hours.  Pleasant  office  work".  Com- 
mon education  sufficient.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  Y-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

NICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $2. 
Cocks,  $1.50.     J.  Hammerli,  Oak  Hill.  Kan. 

"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  for  sale,  $3  each.  J.  P.  Alpers,  Route  1, 
Hudson,  Kansas. 

QUALITY  BUFF  ROCK  HENS  AND  PUL- 
lets,  $1.50-$1.75  until  December  15.  Joseph 
Thomas,  Louisburg,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCKS  —  HENS  AND  PULLETS, 
$2  each;  cockerels.  $2.50  to  $5.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Batchelder,  Utica,  Neb. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels,  Parks'  200-egg  strain;  good 
ones;  $3  to  $5.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kan. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  FARM- 
raised  cockerels  from  large  egg-producing 
stock.  My  best,  $5  each,  six  $25.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Hiram  Patten,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

CHAMPION  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  large  and  well  marked.  Dams  have 
trap  nest  record  225  eggs  a  year.  Have  won 
manv  prizes  in  largest  towns.  $3  each. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50-$4. 
Lewis  Bauer,  Dover,  Kan. 

STANDARD  BRED  R.  C.  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle, 
Winfield,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels.  Large  rich  red  breeders.  $5.  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  EXCELLENT 
color  with  good  laying  qualities.  Cocker- 
els, $2.50;  pullets,  $1.50.  O.  K.  Lynn,  Lane, 
Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1.50  each.  Leonard  Apple- 
white, Piedmont,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
Farris  strain,  $2  and  $3  each.  Ray  Heel, 
Manchester,  Okla. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale  at  $2  to  $3  each. 
C.  V.  Douglas,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  STOCK 
for  sale  reasonable  if  bought  soon.  Mrs. 
John  Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kan. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ENG- 
lish  Leghorn  cockerels,  high  laying  strain, 
$2  each,  six  $10.     D.  E.  Lantz,  Stanton,  la. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  —  IF 
taken  now,  $1.25;  six  for  $7.  Will  Tonn, 
Haven,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels  from  prize  winning  stock. 
Herman  Schmale,  DeWitt,  Neb. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  beauties,  $1.50  straight.  J.  M. 
Jarvis,  Newton,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each;  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hastings.  Thayer,  Kansas. 

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  prize  winners, 
$1.50.    Philip  Zimmerman.  Hays,  Kansas. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  early  hatched.  Lack  of  room. 
Special  prices.  Six,  $7.25;  twelve,  $14,  if 
taken  at  once.    Alice  Dignan,  Kelly,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  ROSE  COMB  AND 
several  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  two 
to  five  dollars  each,  and  eight  hens.  $1.25 
each.     L.  D.   Speenburg,   Belleville,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  April  and  May  hatched,  $2.25 
each;  three  or  more,  $2  each.  J.  M.  Bil- 
lingsley,  Minden,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  FOR  NO.  1  TURKEYS.  28c; 
geese  and  ducks,  18c.  Coops  loaned  free. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  PEN,  $7.  COCK- 
erel  and  two  pullets.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tilton, 
Anadarko,  Okla. 


ANCONAS. 


WYANDOTTES. 


BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  WYANDOTTE. 
Leghorn  cockerels.  Geese,  ducks,  guineas. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  $2, 
$3  and  $4  each.  Experienced  breeder. 
Ralph  Sanders,  Springdale  Stock  Farm, 
Osage  City,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


FOR  SALE  —  EARLY-HATCHED  BOUR- 
bon  Red  toms,  $8.  Mrs.  Frank  O'Connor, 
Hartford,  Kansas, 


BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  $5  UP;  HENS,  $3, 
$4.  Good  stock.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Noggle,  Maple- 
ton,  Kansas. 

WE  SOLD  FIVE  CHAMPION  BRONZE 
turkeys  last  March  for  $750.  One  torn 
brought  $500.  Have  300  grand  birds,  same 
breeding,  sired  by  sons  of  my  52-pound 
champion  torn,  $7.50-$25  each.  Ike  Hud- 
nall, Milan,  Missouri. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 


ONE  THOUSAND  FINE  SHOW  AND 
breeding  birds  for  sale  in  November. 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown,  White,  Buff,  Silver 
and  Black  Leghorns,  Langshans,  Cochins, 
Brahmas,  Polish,  Bantams.  Ducks  and 
geese.  Best  bargains  ever  offered.  Write 
today  for  prices  on  what  you  need.  Mod- 
lln's  Poultry  Farm,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
and  up.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.     Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  BLACK 
Langshan  cockerels  of  good  laying  strain. 
Joe  O'Brien,  Route  3,  Zurich,  Kansas. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  pullets,  fancy  and  utility;  also  eggs. 
Guaranteed.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick.  Iowa. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $8  PER 
trio;  choice  White  China  ganders,  $6  each. 
Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL,  REGISTERED,  20 
months  old;  good  one.  $175.  O.  T.  West, 
Hartford,  Kan. 

FIVE    AYRSHIRE    BULLS    FOR  SALE, 
ready    for    service:    from    good  producing 
dams.     Prices  very  reasonable.     For  full  in- 
-  formation    write    University    Dairy  Depart- 
ment, Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — FOUR  PURE-BRED  HOL- 
stein  bull  calves  four  weeks  old,  from  high- 
producing  dams  and  a  31 -pound  sire.  Price, 
$50  apiece.  E.  J.  Stearns,  Route  1,  Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES* 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


ENGINES. 


20-60  REEVES  TRACTOR  ENGINE,  SIX- 
bottom  plow,  steam  lift,  tank.  First  class 
condition.  For  sale  account  ill  health.  Ad- 
dress Joseph  Bulin,  Box  2,  Milligan,  Neb. 


HOGS. 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS, 
not  eligible,  weight  100  to  150.  Price,  $30. 
J.  Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND 
China  boars,  herd  headers;  best  blood  lines; 
extra  individuals;  weight.  150  to  400  pounds. 
M.  A.  Draper,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


WANTED 


TO  TRADE  FOR  FARM — TWO  CLEAR 
houses  in  northeast  part  of  Kansas  City, 
near  school,  cars  and  park.  Address  120 
Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
reasonable.  Sow  on  fall  wheat.  John'Lewis, 
Madison,  Kansas. 

WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  handiest, 
most  practical.  Write  for  circular.  Frank 
R.  Weisgerber,  Salina,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FOR  EXCHANGE  —  WASHINGTON,  AR- 
kansas.  Texas,  Oklahoma  land.  Want  land 
farther  north  and  east.  Ludeman.  Okmul- 
gee, Okla. 


HONEY. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale,  $1.50  each.  They  are  fine  birds.  John 
Smutny,   Irving,  Kansas. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  PUT  UP 
in  SO-pound  cans,  30  cents  per  poundr  30- 
pound  or  12-pound  cans,  32  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
here.     Roy  Bunger,  Eskridge,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net.  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss.  Colo.  All  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,  Crawford,  Colorado. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 


Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Poultry 


HE  poultry  raiser  who  has  not  yet 
adopted  sprouted  oats  as  a  part 
of  the  hen's  bill  of  fare,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  is  not 
only  depriving  his  hens  of  feed  that 
would  be  relished  and  which  is  most 
valuable  in  feeding  for  egg  production, 
but  is  also  overlooking  one  of  his  best 
opportunities  to  save  on  the  cost  of 
feeding.  Town  folks  who  keep  only 
small  flocks  have  been  quicker  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  feeding  sprouted  oats 
than  have  farmers,  yet  the  latter  are 
the  ones  who  should  be  first  to  under- 
stand the  food  value  and  the  results 
that  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
sprouted  oats,  because  the  oats  sprouter 
is  to  the  poultryman  what  the  silo  is  to 
the  dairyman.  A  few  poultry  raisers 
operate  their  oats  sprouters  the  year 
around,  they  having  found  sprouted  oats 
to  be  an  excellent  feed  for  both  laying 
hens  and  growing  stock.  This  can  be 
done  very  profitably  when  the  chickens 
do  not  have  free  range,  but  >s  not  nec- 
essary with  the  farm  flock  during  that 
part  of  the  year  when  there  is  plenty 
of  natural  green  feed.  The  real  advan- 
tage in  feeding  sprouted  oats  is  that  it 
provides  succulent  green  feed  when  none 
other  is  available.  In  the  sprouted  form 
none  of  the  grain  is  lost  or  wasted.  The 
hens  eat  all  the  tender  green  sprouts, 
roots  and  soft  hulls.  Every  poultry 
raiser  should  add  an  oats  sprouter  to 
his  equipment.  It  is  just  another  one 
of  those  things  that  Is  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  poultry  equipment  com- 
plete. It  means  only  a  small  invest- 
ment, but  large  returns.  —  G.  D.  Mc- 
Claskey. 


Buy  Incubators  Now 

Poultry  raisers  who  are  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  incubators  for  the  com- 
ing season's  use  should  place  their  orders 
early.  Buy  before  January  1  if  at  all 
possible  to  do  so.  The  victory  celebra- 
tion on  November  11  did  not  mean  that 
there  would  be  immediate  relief  in  ship- 
ping. Freight  shipments  will  be  heavy 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  there  will 
be  many  unavoidable  delays  in  making 
deliveries.  No  poultry  raiser  can  grow 
a  good  crop  of  poultry — a  flock  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  make  it  profitable  from 
the  market  standpoint — without  the  use 
of  an  incubator  for  hatching  the  chicks. 
The  incubator  should  be  on  hand,  all 
ready  for  use,  before  the  eggs  that  are 
to  be  incubated  are  gathered.  Buy  that 
incubator  now. 


American  Egg-Laying  Contest 

The  hens  in  the  American  egg-laying 
contest  at  Leavenworth  made  an  aver- 
age of  thirteen  and  a  half  dozen  eggs 
per  bird,  or  a  total  of  162  eggs  each 
during  the  past  year.  "  Some  of  these 
birds  scored  as  high  as  95£  points.  All 
were  standard -bred.  The  first  prize  pen 
in  the  breeders'  contest  was  a  pen  of 
exhibition  Light  Sussex  from  Ohio,  No. 
48,  with  a  record  of  1,039  eggs.  The 
highest  pen  in  the  Leghorn  contest  was 
Pen  No.  67  from  Washington  with  a 
record  of  1,145  eggs.  The  best  individ- 
ual record  ever  made  in  the  American 
contest  was  made  by  White  Leghorn 
No.  1101  from  Pennsylvania  with  a  rec- 
ord of  304  eggs.    The  leading  pen  of 

SHEEP. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 
from  imported  stock.  Registered  Shorthorn 
bulls.    Western  Home  Farm,  St.  John,  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE 
vour  property,  write  me.  John  J.  Black, 
56th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

MILKING  MACHINES. 

FOR  SALE — USED  FIVE-UXIT  B.  L.  K. 
milking  machine  with  all  necessary  piping, 
pump,  and  vacuum  tank,  complete.  In  first 
class  condition.    Rertmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 

DOGS. 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GEXUIXE  HEEL 
drivers.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri.   

AIREDALES.  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
Hsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  instructive  list.  Be. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128.  Oakland,  Towa. 


yearling  hens,  R.  I.  Whites  No.  35  from 
Illinois,  laid  1,002  eggs. 

The  best  individual  record  in  the  year- 
ling hen  contest  was  made  by  White 
Rock  hen  No.  28  from  Illinois.  She  laid 
265  eggs,  which  is  quite  good  for  a  hen 
that  is  now  two  years  old.  The  highest 
individual  record  in  the  breeders'  con- 
test was  made  by  R.  I.  White  hen  No. 
351,  from  Illinois,  which  laid  258  eggs. 

The  fact  that  these  birds  were  all 
standard-bred  and  averaged  168  eggs  per 
bird  speaks  well  for  American  breeders 
and  the  progress  which  they  are  making 
along  the  line  of  combining  standard 
qualities  with  egg  production.  The  eggs 
laid  by  these  hens  sold  for  approximately 
$6  per  bird.  The  feed  cost  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.80  per  bird,  which 
left  about  $3.20  to  cover  cost  of  labor, 
interest  on  equipment  and  profit.  If 
records  are  kept  on  your  flock  you  can 
make  more  per  bird  at  present  prices  of 
feed,  eggs  and  poultry  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  if  the  right  methods  are 
used.    Of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  five  leading  hens  for  the  year  in 
the  breeders'  contest  were  as  follows: 
No.  351,  R.  I.  White,  Illinois,  258  eggs; 
No.  102,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Illinois,  248 
eggs;  No.  273,  White  Orpington,  Ohio, 
245  eggs;  No.  131,  Aneona,  Ohio,  236 
eggs;  No.  306,  S.  C.  Red,  New  York,  233 
eggs. 

The  five  leading  pens  for  the  year 
were  as  follows:  No.  48,  Light  Sussex, 
Ohio,  1,039  eggs;  No.  7,  Buff  Leghorns, 
Michigan,  1,033  eggs;  No.  43,  "White 
Wyandottes,  Illinois,  1,005  eggs;  No.  35, 
R.  I.  White,  Illinois,  1,002  eggs;  No.  9, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Ohio,  992  eggs. 

Steps  in  Poultry  Success 

An  important  step  toward  success 
with  poultry  is  the  keeping  of  accurate 
records.  Little  progress  can  be  made 
without  this  first  step.  The  average 
monthly  and  yearly  egg-production,  cost 
of  feed  and  income  from  the  flock  should 
be  known. 

Feed  a  properly  balanced  ration.  Such 
a  ration  furnishes  nutrients  for  growth, 
maintenance,  fattening  and  eggs.  The 
production  of  eggs  must  be  a  constant 
aim. 

Give  proper  care  and  comfort  by  good 
housing  and  management.  Discomforts 
are:  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
and  thirst,  foul  air  and  dampness,  and 
diseases  and  parasites. 

Keep  standard-bred  utility  stock. 
There  are  five  good  breeds  for  the  farm : 
Plymouth  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Leg- 
horn, Wyandotte  and  Orpington.  Varie- 
ties of  these  have  been  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  There  are  other  good 
breeds  for  those  who  prefer  them. 

Breed  from  the  best,  both  male  and 
female.  There  are  many  signs  of  vigor 
and  high  production. 

Sell  unprofitable  stock. 

Market  graded  products.  Maximum 
returns  are  secured  from  graded  prod- 
ucts. Markets  demand  a  constant  sup- 
ply, and  this  calls  for  community  co- 
operation. 

These  seven  steps  will  1    cl  to  success. 

You  have  to  keep  your  hens  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  Why  not 
give  them  more  care,  go  to  a  little  extra 
trouble  and  expense,  and  make  them 
keep  you  ? 

The  hen  is  a  sort  of  factory  that  can 
convert  feed  into  a  wonderful  finished 
product — the  egg. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  average  hrn 
lays  'best  in  the  springtime  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  worms  and  bugs. 
Animal  food  is  necessary  for  high  egg 
production. 

For  fall  and  winter  eggs,  feed  a  dry 
mash  containing  20  per  cent  meat  scrap 
or  tankage.  The  balance  of  the  dry 
mash  may  be  composed  entirely  of  corn 
meal  or  ground  oats  or  of  the  two  feeds 
combined. 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library- 
GEO.  H,  LEE  CO..  Dept.  415  .  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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Keeping  the  Horse  Suppiy  Adequate 


(By  Wayne  Dinsmore. ) 


ORE  than  one  million  horses  and 
a  third  of  a  million  mules  have 
been  furnished  to  the  allied  armies 
since  war  began.  The  United 
States,  in  addition  has  bought  a  third 
of  a  million  more. 

America's  whole  agricultural  system, 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  war  so 
splendidly,  has  been  built  on  maximum 
use  of  machinery  and  horse  power.  Plow- 
ing, discing,  harrowing,  seeding,  culti- 
vating, hay  harvest,  grain  harest  are  all 
handled  with  the  minimum  of  manual 
labor  and  maximum  use  of  horse  power. 
Tractors  are  supplementing  our  horses 
in  this  work,  but  the  wide  fluctuation  in 
the  amount  of  power  needed  in  these 
different  operations,  soft  terrain,  and 
need  of  intelligence  which  will  give  what 
is  practically  self -guidance  in  many  op- 
erations, make  good  horses  the  solid 
foundations  on  which  our  farm  opera- 
tions rest,  and  this  will  so  continue. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  horse 
supply  is  therefore  one  of  our  fundamen- 
tal needs,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
food  production  and  national  defense. 

How  this  may  be  carried  out  is  our 
problem.  High-priced  grain,  hogs  and 
cattle,  have  created  profound  disturb- 
ances in  our  usual  agricultural  practices. 
Our  supply  of  horses,  such  as  it  was, 
was  sufficient  for  our  needs  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  the  great  curtail- 
ment in  horse  breeding  which  all  ex- 
perienced men  know  has  taken  place  has 
not  yet  affected  our  agricultural  or  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  do  so  if  effective  meth- 
ods to  encourage  the  breeding  of  good 
horses  be  not  taken. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the 
use  of  good  sires.  These  cost  too  much 
to  individual  farmers  to  own.  Eight 
mares  is  the  average  owned  on  a  good 
200-acre  farm.  One  stallion,  worthy  of 
service,  should  have  100  mares  per  sea- 
son. To  keep  a  stallion  for  use  on  the 
mares  on  a  single  farm  is  wasteful,  as 
he  can  and  should  be  available  for  the 
use  of  twelve  or  fifteen  farms.  Farmers 
themselves  cannot  take  time  from  their 
own  operations  to  travel  to  a  sire,  and 
as  it  is  not  profitable  to  a  man  to  own 
and  travel  one  sire  for  public  service  if 
he  is  a  good  one,  we  are  rapidly  reaching 
a  point  where  men  who  have  good  mares 
have  no  good  sires  available. 

The  same  situation  has  before  this 
arisen  in  other  countries.  France  met  it 
by  granting  government  subsidies  to 
sires  of  approved  stamp,  thereby  desig- 
nating them  as  suitable  for  reproductive 
purposes,  and  adding  enough  to  the  earn- 
ings of  a  sire  to  justify  men  in  owning 
fifteen  or  twenty  stallions,  which  were 
maintained  and  traveled  in  localities  de- 
siring their  services.  This  system  has 
been  in  use  in  France  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  and  has  given  admirable 
results.  Belgium  has  had  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  in  force  for  fifty  years,  with 
the  added  proviso  that  the  amount  of 
the  government  subsidy  increased  each 
year  if  the  horse  was  kept  in  use  in  one 
locality  for  three  years  or  more.  This 
gave  to  little  Belgium  a  race  of  horses 
famous  throughout  the  world — which  the 
greatest  horsethief  the  world  has  ever 
known  took  to  Germany  to  build  up  his 
own  horse  stocks. 

Great  Britain  has  had  similar  meas- 
ures in  force  for  some  years,  and  Can- 
ada with  a  similar  plan  in  use  for  two 
years  past  finds  it  very  successful. 

State  aid  is  needed  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  horses.  It  must 
come  in  the  form  of  a  state  subsidy  to 
approved  sires.  It  can  be  administered 
through  our  stallion  boards  and  it  will 
bring  back  in  added  wealth  to  the  state 
one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended. It  must  be  state  rather  than 
federal  aid  for  there  are  only  about 
twenty  states  that  produce  a  surplus  of 
horses.  These  supply  other  states  and 
foreign  countries.  As  they  benefit  di- 
rectly through  the  added  wealth  coming 
within  their  borders,  which  goes  to  the 
farmers,  and  through  them  to  the  busi- 
ness men  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  it 
is  strictly  a  state  limited  enterprise. 
The  details  of  it  can  be  worked  out  along 
lines  already  found  successful  in  other 
countries.  In  substance,  however,  it 
should  provide  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $50,000  per  year,  which  shall  be 
used  to  pay  20'  per  cent  of  the  service 
fee  of  approved  sires,  providing: 

First,  that  the  farmers  in  any  given 
locality  first  organize  a  club,  with  legal 


responsibility,  guaranteeing  one  hundred 
breeding  mares. 

Second,  that  they  arrange  for  the 
lease  of  a  pure-bred  sire  which  must  pass 
the  approval  of  a  special  committee 
named  by  the  stallion  board,  before  said 
lease  is  valid. 

Third,  that  the  service  fee  shall  be 
$25  per  mare,  20  per  cent  of  which  shall 
be  paid  to  the  club  by  the  state- 
Fourth,  that  only  one  hundred  ap- 
proved mares  shall  be  granted  a  subsidy 
during  the  first  four  years  the  act  is  in 
force,  and  not  more  than  three  of  these 
in  any  one  county. 

These  are  the  main  details.  The  es- 
sential point  I  make  is  that  we  have 
now  reached  a  point,  long  since  reached 
in  older  countries,  where  we  must  have 
state  aid  to  maintain  an  adequate  horse 
supply,  and  that  such  aid  is  justified  by 
precedent,  experience,  and  financial  re- 
turns accruing  to  the  states  granting 
such  assistance. 


Test  Hogs  to  Market 

Seventy-five  of  the  322  hogs  being  fed 
in  Washington  County  by  Frank  Got- 
fredson  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
agent  were  marketed  in  Kansas  City  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  November  18.  We 
gave  a  preliminary  report  on  this  dem- 
onstration in  Kansas  Farmer  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  the  figures  given  covering  the 
month  of  November. 

The' hogs  sold  brought  $17.65  a  hun- 
dren,  the  top  for  the  day  in  Kansas  City, 
and  averaged  231  pounds  in  weight  when 
loaded  at  Greenleaf.  During  the  month 
of  October,  the  322  head  consumed  1,016 
bushels  of  corn  valued  at  $1.70  a  bushel, 
5,400  pounds  of  tankage  valued  at  $100 
a  ton,  ground  barley  to  the  value  of  $93, 
and  oil  meal  valued  at  $53.55,  making 
the  total  feed  bill  for  the  month 
$2,163-75.  Interest  on  investment  was 
figured  at  $50  and  the  labor  of  feeding 
$93,  bringing  the  total  charges  up  to 
$2,306.75. 

The  total  gain  for  the  month  was  16,- 
510  pounds,  and  on  November  1  it  was 
estimated  that  the  lot  would  have 
brought  $17.50  on  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket, or  fifteen  cents  less  than  the  sev- 
enty-five head  marketed  last  Monday 
brought.  This  would  have  left  a  net 
profit  on  the  gains  made  by  the  322 
hogs  of  $582.50,  on  the  basis  of  $17.50 
a  hundred.  The  hogs  made  an  average 
daily  gain  for  the  month  of  one  and  six- 
tenth  pounds  apiece,  at  a  cost  of  13.9 
cents  a  pound. 

Pork  Production  Costs 

The  hog  price  question  is  a  serious 
one  to  those  who  have  hogs  on  hand  and 
must  buy  feed  to  finish  them  for  mar- 
ket. It  is  maintained  by  many  that  at 
prices  of  pork  there  are  certain  to  be 
losses  in  finishing  hogs  for  market.  The 
margin  is  so  narrow  that  only  the  best 
and  most  approved  methods  of  feeding 
can  safely  be  followed. 

The  thirteen  to  one  promise  led  to 
increased  production,  which  was  its  pur- 
pose. The  failure  to  make  good  on  this 
promise  has  discouraged  many,  although 
others  are  better  satisfied  with  a  defi- 
nite guaranteed  price  than  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  thirteen  to  one  propo- 
sition worked  out  when  it  was  first 
tried  in  the  fall. 

The  thirteen  to  one  talk  has  led  many 
to  believe  that  pork  cannot  be  produced 
for  less  than  thirteen  bushels  of  corn 
or  its  equivalent  to  each  hundred  pounds 
of  pork.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  this  ratio  was  adopted 
because  experience  had  shown  that  this 
amount  of  feed  was  necessary  to  produce 
a  hundred  pounds  of  pork.  The  real 
reason,  however,  was  to  offer  such  a  sub- 
stantial margin  to  pork  producers  that 
they  would  greatly  increase  production. 
It  does  not  require  thirteen  bushels  of 
corn  to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of 
pork.  The  hog  produced  by  the  practice 
of  skillful  methods  can  produce  pork  for 
considerably  less.  We  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  average  results,  but  must 
strive  to  so  carefully  feed  and  handle 
our  hogs  as  to  get  better  than  the  aver- 
age in  pork  from  a  given  amount  of 
feed.  The  results  with  the  hogs  being 
fed  in  Washington  County  as  a  farm 
bureau  demonstration  by  Frank  Godfred- 
3on  illustrate  approved  practices  in  hog 
feeding  under  present  conditions.  We 
refer  to  these  results  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  hog  feeding  being  done  at 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  also  fur- 


nishes valuable  lessons  on  lessening  feed 
costs  in  pork  production.  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  calls  attention  to  some  of 
the  results  of  the  past  year's  feeding. 
Four  hundred  head  of  commercial  hogs 
have  been  finished  at  the  Station  yards 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  these 
hogs  have  returned  a  value  of  $2.01  a 
bushel  for  the  corn  they  have  eaten. 
This  is  based  on  other  feeds  and  expenses 
as  follows:  Shorts,  $40  a  ton;  tankage, 
$100  a  ton;  alfalfa  pasture,  $25  an  acre 
rental;  interest  on  the  investment  at  7 
per  cent,  also  all  vaccination  charges, 
labor  charges,  and  a  charge  to  cover 
losses  sustained  by  death  are  included. 

The  Station  started  October  5  to  fit 
a  bunch  of  hogs  for  showing  at  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  and  they  made  a  gain  up  to  No- 
vember 16  of  ninety- four  pounds  a  head, 
the  initial  weight  of  the  hogs  October 
5  being  122  pounds.  This  gain  in  weight 
was  made  at  an  average  cost  per  hog  of 
twenty-one  cents  per  day,  itemized  as 
follows:  Tankage,  2y2  cents  a  day;  lin- 
seed oil  meal,  %  cent  a  day;  commercial 
buttermilk,  4  cents  a  day;  corn,  21  cents 
a  day.  According  to  Dr.  McCampbell's 
figures,  the  gain  on  these  hogs  has  cost 
at  the  rate  of  $12.55  a  hundred. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
feeding  tests  of  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  practical  experience  of  the  most 
successful  hog  feeders  are  that  good 
quality  hogs  are  essential  and  that  pro- 
duction costs  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
using  well-balanced  rations.  Present 
conditions  offer  an  incentive  to  continue 
hog  production,  even  though  local  con- 
ditions in  some  instances  may  not  be 
the  most  encouraging. 


Hog  Prices  for  December 

The  December  minimum  on  hogs,  based 
on  Chicago  and  average  packers'  droves, 
will  be  $17.50,  or  the  same  as  that  for 
November.  This  was  announced  by  the 
Food  Administration  following  the  con- 
ference in  Chicago  November  15.  This 
announced  agreement  affords  a  guaran- 
tee for  another  month  at  least.  The 
Food  Administration  maintains  that 
there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  hog 
products  and  there  should  be  large  pro- 
duction in  1919.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  the  Government  is  paying  enough 
for  pork  to  justify  packers  buying  at  as 
high  as  $18  a  hundred.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  reason  for  glutting  the  mar- 
ket with  hogs  at  the  present  time.  E. 
W.  Houx,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  advises  hog  men 
to  sit  tight  in  the  boat  and  keep  their 
heads,  and  makes  a  plea  for  avoiding 
any  excitement  and  any  inclination  to 
rush  hogs  to  the  market  beyond  its  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  them. 

A  telegraphic  announcement  received 
at  Kansas  City  last  week  from  L.  D- 
Hall,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets, 
dated  Chicago,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  hog  situation.  This  statement  is 
as  follows : 

"Advising  necessity  reducing  hog  ship- 
ments by  one-third  until  labor  supply  of 
packing  houses  can  be  increased. 

"Food  Administration  has  requested  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  releave  from  cantonment 
on  furlough,  as  urgent  industrial  necessity 
and  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  over- 
seas shipment  of  meat,  all  enlisted  men  in 
this  country  who  have  had  similar  experi- 
ence in  packing  houses,  and  that  enlisted 
men  abroad  who  have  had  similar  experi- 
ence be  given  preference  in  industrial  re- 
lease on  ground  that  these  men  are  at  the 
moment  of  greater  importance  than  in  any 
other  industry.  Hogs  should  be  held  back 
because  under  no  circumstances  will  there 
be  enough  to  meet  foreign  demand  as  soon 
as  shipping  can  be  arranged,  which  will  be 
within  thirty  days.  We  will  be  able  to 
export  all  surplus  hog  products  which  can 
be  properly  spared  from  this  country.  Call 
attention  to  the  great  increase  in  hogs 
slaughtering  in  October  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last  year  despite  fact  labor  sup- 
ply was  less  than  year  ago.  (Signed) 

"Food   Administration — Hall." 


Sugar  for  Home  Meat  Curing 

In  support  of  its  policy  to  encourage 
curing  of  meats  on  farms,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  authorized  all  federal 
food  administrators  to  supply  the  nec- 
essary sugar  for  this  purpose.  Farmers 
requiring  either  white  or  brown  sugar 
for  curing  home-butchered  meat  should 
make  application  to  their  county  or 
state  Food  Administration  official. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  home-cur- 
ing of  meats  is  similar  in  principle  to 
the  preservation  of  local  fruits  and  veg- 
etables for  home  use,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Food  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  shorten  the  route  of  food  prod- 
ucts from  source  of  production  to  place 
of  consumption. 

Opportunity  and  vacant  lots  must  be 
improved  to  make  them  profitable. — 
Advertising  Age. 


Fight  with 
Concrete 

<|The  way  is 
open 

The  War  In- 
dustries Board 
recognizes  farm 
buildings  as  neces- 
sary to  increased 
food  production. 
No  permit  is  need- 
ed for  a  farm  im- 
provement  not 
exceeding  $1,000 
in  cost. 

€J  Concrete  is 
the  way 

Bull's-eye  hits 

against  fire,  rot, 
disease,  rats,  cy- 
clones, expensive 
upkeep  and  insur- 
ance, are  fired  by 
such  concrete  weap- 
ons as  feeding  floors 
and  barnyard  pave- 
ments, milkhouses,  hog 
houses,  manure  pits, 
granaries,  fruit  and 
vegetable  storage  cel- 
lars and  dipping  vats. 

(J  You  build  once 
only  with 
Concrete 

You  save  labor, 

transportation,  and 
with  one  stroke  in- 
crease production  and 
defeat  waste. 

Put  up  that  neces- 
sary building  now. 
Cold  weather  need 
not  stop  you. 

Writefor  Biilletinsll5 
and  137,  which  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  use 
spare  hours  to 

fight  with  concrete. 
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THE  WICHITA  SALE  OF 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

AT  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12 

EIGHTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  PURE-BRED  CATTLE 
The  best  bred,  the  heaviest  producing  and  the  largest  rec- 
ord lot  ever  offered  in  any  sale  west  of  the  Missouri  River 

Just  think  about  it;  nearly  fifty  head  of  A.  R.  0.  cows, 
nearly  all  of  them  fresh  or  ready  to  freshen. 

Twenty-seven-pound  cows,  25-pound  cows,  24-pound  cows 
and  twenty  head  of  20-pound  cows  or  better. 

And  now  think  again!  Twenty  head  bred  to  30-pound 
bulls,  and  the  greatest  quality  offering  and  the  most  unusual 
values  ever  put  in  one  sale  in  the  Southwest. 

Ten  head  of  well  bred,  well  grown,  handsomely  marked 
young  bulls  ready  for  service  NOW. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Appleman,  who  has  such  an  excellent  herd, 
is  consigning  twenty-four  head.  B.  R.  Gosney  and  the  Stubbs 
Farm,  Mark  Abilgaard,  manager,  of  Mulvane,  are  each  con- 
signing six  head;  Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell,  of  Newton,  ten  head;  G. 
Regier,  of  Whitewater,  six  head;  Mott  Bros.,  of  Maplewood 
Farm,  Herington,  ten  head;  A.  S.  Neale,  Manhattan,  Kan., 
fifteen  head;  and  R.  E.  and  Victor  Stuewe,  of  Alma,  five  head. 

Sale  to  begin  at  10  o'clock  and  to  be  held  at  Wichita's  large 
pavilion,  The  Forum 

Write  today  for  catalog  to 

W.  H.  MOTT,  Sales  Manager 

HERINGTON,  KANSAS 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  WRITING  FOR  CATALOG 

C.  E.  EDLIN,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS,  Cashier 
S.  T.  WOOD,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  Ring  Master  and  Reader  of  Pedigrees 

AUCTIONEERS: 

J.  E.  Mack,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin;  J.  T.  McCulloch,  Clay  Center,  Kansas; 
Boyd  Newcom,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Fred  S.  Ball,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 


JOINT  SALE 


Pure-Blood  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  ROSSVILLE,  KANSAS 
DECEMBER  17,  1918,  AT  1  P.M. 


EIGHT  TRIED  SOWS 
TEN  SPRING  GILTS 
TWENTY  SPRING  BOARS 
ELEVEN  FALL  PIGS 


These  hogs  have  blood  lines  running  back  to  the  famous  herds  of  Gates, 
Faulkner,  Bock  &  Shirk,  Alexander  and  Bell.  Prize  winners  at  Kansas  Free 
Fair  included  in  sale.    Catalogs  ready  December  7. 

GEORGE  EAKIN  :  Rossville,  Kansas  :  MILLER  &  FAILER 

CHAS.  CREWS,  Auctioneer.  Mail  Bids  Can  Be  Sent  to  Auctioneer. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  ■ —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
wlth  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Tour  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  BED  SHORTHOBNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
■ale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

Cloverdale  Farm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  Shorthorn  heifers,  two 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan; 
also  a  fine  roan  yearling  Scotch  bull,  a  real 
herd  bull  for  some  one.  Heifers,  $150  to 
$225;  bull,  $300.     Must  go  soon  at  this. 

Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Ks. 
SHORTHORNS 

A  few  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  from  eight 
to  eighteen  months  old.  Roan  and  reds. 
S.  A.  HILL,  Route  2,  Smith  Center,  Kansas 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       -       HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Faemer. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  BLAKE? J™  Stock  Auctioneer 

I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 

years'  experience.     Wire  for  date. 

JOHN   D.   SNYDER,   HUTCHINSON.  KAN. 


Registered  Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  Cattle 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  Head  of  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers  bred  to  our  .show  bull. 
SULTAN'S  PRIDE,  at  $200  each  for  immediate  sale.  Also  a  few  Shorthorn  bulls  at  bar- 
gain prices. 

Twenty-five  Heal  Polled  Durham  Bulls  of  choice  breeding,  sired  by  Roan  Orange,  a 

2,500-pound  bull,  and  Sultan's  Pride,  a  winner  at  three  state  fairs. 

I  will  meet  all  trains  except  Sunday  and  show  my  stock.    Write,  wire  or  phone  me. 

J.  C.  Banbury  &  Sons,  Polled  Durham  Breeders,  Pratt,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  AH  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March    25,    1919 — H.    T.    Hineman    &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Nov.  29 — Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure-Bred  Hol- 
stein  Club  at  Linwood,  Kansas.  A.  S. 
Neale,   Manhattan,   sale  manager. 

Nov.  30 — Consignment  sale,  Linwood,  Kan- 
sas. A.  S  Neale,  Manhattan,  sale  man- 
ager 

Dec.  12,  1918 — Wichita  Sale  Holstein  Cattle, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Jan.  7,    1919 — Rockbrook    Farm  Dispersion 

Sale,  South  Omaha,  Neb.    Henry  C.  Gliss- 

man,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
March  25,  1919 — Kansas    Holstein  Breeders' 

Association  sale,  Topeka. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Feb.  14,  1919 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  6.  1919— H.   B.   Walter  &   Son,  Effing- 
ham, Kan. 

Feb.  7,  1919 — Fred     B.     Caldwell,  Howard, 
Kan. 

Feb.  8,  13(19  —  Willis    &    Blough,  Emporia, 
Kan. 

Feb.  11,  1919  —  O.     B.     Clemetson,  Holton, 
Kan. 

Feb.  12,  1919 — James  Barnett,  Denison,  Kan. 
Feb.  13.  1919  —  Herman   Groninger  &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  17,  1919 — Ed   Cook,   Mayfield,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 

Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 
Feb.  19,  1919  —  A.    J.    Erhart   &   Son,  Ness 

City,  Kan. 

Feb.  20,  1919  —  Ross    &    Vincent,  Sterling, 

Kan. ;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  21,  1919 — Bruce  Hunter,   Lyons,  Kan. 
Feb.  22,  1919  —  Bert    E.    Hodson,  Ashland, 

Kan.;  sale  at  Wichita. 
March  4,  1919 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
March  5,  1919 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 
Jan.  28— W.     R.     Huston.     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 
Feb.  14,  1919 — W.  W.   Zink,  Turon,  Kan. 
Feb.  26,  1919 — John    W.     Petford,  Safford- 

ville,  Kan. ;  sale  at  Emporia. 
Feb.  27,  1919 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Son,  Winfield, 

Kan. 

Feb.  28,  1919 — Wooddell  &  Daner,  Winfield, 
Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Dec.  17 — Geo.  Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville, Kan. 

Feb.  25,  1919  —  Everett    Hays,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Feb.  27,  1919  —  Henry     Murr,  Tonganoxie. 
Kan. 


George  Eakin  and  Miller  &  Failer  have 
announced  a  sale  of  pure-bred  Spotted 
Poland  Chinas  to  be  held  at  Rossville,  Kan- 
sas, December  17.  They  will  catalog  a 
choice  offering  consisting  of  tried  sows, 
spring  gilts,  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs. 
They  have  the  prize  winning  blood  lines 
and  will  have  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Spotted 
Polands  sold  this  fall. 


H.  C.  Glissman.  of  Rockbrook  Farm. 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  and  owner  of  one  of  the 
famous  herds  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle, 
has  claimed  January  7,  1919,  as  the  date  of 
his  dispersion  sale.  On  that  date  he  will 
offer  one  hundred  head  of  richly-bred  Hol- 
steins. 


F.  B.  Morlan.  of  Courtland,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Hamp- 
shire hogs  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine.  Mr.  Morlan  has  all  the  popular 
blood  lines  in  his  herd  and  this  year  has 
raised  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  spring  pigs 
in  the  history  of  his  herd.  They  are  well 
grown  out  and  the  lot  includes  good  herd 
material. 

R.  A.  Gilliland,  of  Mayetta,  Kansas,  owner 
of  Tessoro  Place  Jersey  herd,  reports  that 
all  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  have  finished 
their  year  records  and  have  made  more  than 
the  yearly  requirement  by  a  nice  margin. 
The  breeding  of  this  herd  is  mostly  Owl 
Interest  and  Finance  Interest,  breeding  that 
Is  noted  for  production.  The  show  herd 
from  Tessoro  Place  made  a  fine  record  of 
winnings  on  the  State  Fair  circuit  this  year. 


ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19,  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Deming  Ranch  Poland  Chinas. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

For  Sale — Fifty  spring  boars,  real  farmer 
boars  and  herd  boar  prospects;  100  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  or  come  and  see  our 
herd. 

Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan, 

 (H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager) 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  BOARS 
For  Sale — Real  pork  producers  of  excellent 
blood  lines  and  large  litters.  Some  by  Kan- 
sas Champion,  others  of  the  noted  Buster 
blood.  Bred  gilts,  tried  sows  and  baby  pigs, 
perigreed,  vaccinated,  and  priced  reasonable 
for  quick  sale. 

ISAACS  STOCK  FARM,  PEABODY,  KAN. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

By  Wonder  Mastodon  and  Alpers'  Chief 
Price,  old  enough  for  service;  $40  each. 
Also  gilts  and  sows. 

J.  P.  ALPERS  HUDSON.  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLAND^ 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Priced 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.    A.  A.  MEYER.  McLouth,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS — April 

boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 

T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1,100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  the  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $5». 
All  cholera  Immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 
back. 

HENRY  KOCH        -        EDINA,  MISSOURI 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $49 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.    E.    GREENE,   PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 

S.  A.  Hill,  of  Smith  Center,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  fine  berd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  do- 
ing well.  Mr.  Hill  owns  one  of  the  choice 
Shorthorn  herds  In  Kansas  and  a  feature 
of  his  herd  just  now  is  the  fine  lot  of 
young  stock,  including  young  bulls  that  are 
good  prospects. 


Wesley  Jewell,  of  Cloverdale  Farm,  Hum- 
boldt, Kansas,  and  owner  of  one  of  the 
richly  bred  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  In 
Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  A 
feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine 
lot  of  young  stock,  including  a  choice  lot  of 
heifers  bred  to  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sul- 
tan; also  some  good  young  bulls. 


J.  P.  Alpers.  of  Hudson.  Kansas.  \  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Poland  Chinas 
in  this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time"  is  the 
tine  lot  of  young  stock  sired  by  Wonder 
Mhstodon   and   Alpers'   Chief  Price. 


The  championships  at  the  American  Royal 
Stock  Show  held  in  Kansas  City  last  week 
were  as  follows:  Shorthorns — Senior  and 
grand  champion  bull.  Upper  Mill  Farm  on 
Villager's  Coronet;  junior  champion  bull, 
Anoka  Farm,  on  Anoka  Omega;  senior 
champion  cow,  Lookabaugh.  on  Pleasant 
Princess;  junior  and  grand  chamrion  cow, 
Rosenburger  &  Son  on  Cioverleaf  Gloster. 
Angus  —  Senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
Escher  &  Ryon  on  Eulate;  junior  champion 
bull.  Escher  &  Ryan  on  Bar  Marshall:  sen- 
ior and  grand  champion  cow,  Escher  &  Ryan 
on  Erica  McHenry  39th;  junior  champion 
cow.  C.  D.  &  E.  F.  Caldwell  on  Eritus  5th. 
Hercfords — Senior  and  grand  champion  bull. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons  on  Repeater  Junior;  junior 
champi-n  hull.  O.  Harris  &  Sons  on  Re- 
peater 129th;  senior  and  grand  champion 
cow.  Ennrhs  &  Wortman  on  Dolly  Rupert: 
junior  rhimpion  cow.  Colonel  Taylor  on 
Bell  Woodford  28th. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE — Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  bora  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  E.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  Is  also  in  the  R.  of  M.  and  whose  sire. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  In  the  B.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  his  great 
dam  also  in  R.  of  M.  Also  a  few  calves  and 
yearlings  of  like  breeding.  The  home  of  the 
only  living  son  of  Golden  Jolly  in  America. 

Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  .Jewell  City,  Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Hampshires  on  Approval 

Choice  spring  boars 
and  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pounds.  Two 
prize  winning  fall 
boars  weighing  350, 
also  fall  pigs.  My 
herd  won  nine  cham- 
pions, twenty  firsts  and  twenty-seven  sec- 
onds at  the  two  Kansas  State  Fairs.  Best 
of  blood  lines. 

F.  D.  Wempe,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHIRES 
I  AM  NOW  OFFERING  a  grand  lot  of  big,  heavy- 
boned  boars  and  gilts,  sired  by  as  (rood  herd  boars  as 
money  can  buy.  Every  hog  shipped  a  good  one  or  he 
can  be  returned.  Inspection  invited.  Write  or  tele- 
phone at  my  expense. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF,  Box  144,  Walnut,  Iowa 

PCRE-BRED  HAMPSHIRES — 

Thrifty  March  boars,  $50  each. 
F.  B.  Morlan,  R.  R.  1,  Courtland,  Kan. 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.   Geo.  \V.  Ela,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

~      THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
November,  1918,  by  Geo.  Holter,  1208  Shaw- 
nee, Kansas  City.  Kansas,  one  red  cow  with 
white  face,  weight  about  900  pounds;  ap- 
praised at  $50.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk,  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  WILL  WALDEN.  OF 
Whitewoman  Township,  Wichita  County, 
about  the  15th  of  August,  1918,  one  red 
whiteface  heifer  two  years  old;  underbit  on 
right  ear;  blurred  brand  on  left  hip.  Grover 
C.  Lonberger,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  10TH  DAY  OF 
November.  1918,  by  Tobe  Harold,  1527  North 
First  Street,  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  one  gilt, 
weight  135  pounds;  red  with  black  spots; 
appraised  at  $35.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk,  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP— ON  THE  18TH  DAY  OF 
April,  1918,  by  Albert  H.  Eshelman  of  Ra- 
mona,  Colfax  Township,  Marion  County, 
Kansas,  one  heifer,  color  red  with  white 
face,  weight  500  pounds:  W  brand;  ap- 
praised at  $40.  J.  H.  Alexander.  County 
Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  I.  B.  SHEINER,  OF 
Geuda  Springs.  Sumner  County.  Kansas,  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1917,  one  pony  mare, 
eolor  bay,  weight  1,000  pounds,  branded 
101L  on  hip,  appraised  at  $50.  Also  one 
pony  mare,  color  bay,  weight  1,100,  branded 
102  and  437L  on  neck,  101L  on  hip,  ap- 
praised at  $50.  James  H.  Large,  County 
Clerk,    Wellington,  Kan. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  may  be  kept  in 
Band  or  soil  in  a  cool  place  without 
shriveling;  very  much.  It  is  well  to  cover 
all  root  crops  with  an  inch  of  sand  when 
they  are  stored  in  the  cellar  to  prevent 
their  drying  out. 


Asparagus  tops  should  be  cut  and 
burned.  A  thin  mulch  of  thoroughly 
rotted  manure  may  be  put  over  the  bed, 
although  unless  this  is  removed  early  in 
the  spring  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
hold  back  the  growth  of  the  asparagus. 


Report  of  Horticultural  Society 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society  which  has 
just  been  printed  is  full  of  valuable  hor- 
ticultural information.  It  contains  the 
experience  of  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  garden  and  fruit  work.  If 
you  wish  to  have  the  best  information 
on  horticultural  subjects  from  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  this  report, 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Horticultural  Society,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
A  copy  will  be  furnished  free  to  inter- 
ested parties. 


Speaking  of  Trees 

Said  the  rural  philosopher:  "A  feller 
must  have  a  heart  of  oak  if  he  doesn't 
pine  after  he  finds  he  ain't  pop'lar  with 
that  peach  he  met." 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

IMMUNE  ~~ 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

 Boa  K  

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow- 
sired   by  Illustrator  Orion   3d,   Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable   and    guaranteed   right   in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.     Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville     -    -    -  Kansas 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  spring  boars, 
selected  from  forty  head.  Sired  by  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder,  a  son  of  Illustrator  and 
Cherry  King  Disturber.  A  few  gilts,  same 
breeding,  priced   bred   or  open. 

W.  A.  Wood,  Elmdale,  Kansas 
LEGAL  TENDER  DUROCS 

Durocs  for  Sale  Reasonably.  March  and 
April  service  boars  weighing  about  170  Ibfc., 
$40;  May,  130  lbs.,  $30;  trio  Sept.  pigs,  male, 
two  sows,  not  akin,  $50.  Liberty  bonds  same 
as  cash.    J.  E.  WELLER.  Faucett,  Missouri 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden  Reaper  by  Pathfinder.  For  sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.  I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

F.  J.  MOSER      ...      GOFF,  KANSAS 

CONYERS  HERD  DUROCS 

Herd  boar,  King  Conyers  by  King  the  Col.  Sows  in 
herd  by  Golden  Model,  Graduate  Chief.  Cherry  Chief 
and  other  good  breeding.  For  sale,  one  extra  good 
spring  boar  sired  by  Pathfinder  and  one  by  Trent 
Wonder.  Fifteen  spring  gilts  by  Royal  Critic  Come 
and  see  me. 

B.  W.  CONYERS       -       MARION,  KANSAS 

HUSTON'S  DUROCS 
Forty  Double  Immuned  Big  Rugged  Herd 
Heading  Boars,  sired  by  Great  Wonder  2d 
and  out  of  dams  mostly  by  Taylor's  Model 
Chief,  winner  at  Missouri  and  other  fairs. 
Buy  them  cheap  now. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar.  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and.  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quicklv. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chiefs  Wonder;  75  spring  plgi. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — One  choice  spring  boar,  a  real 
herd  header.  Twelve  spring  gilts  bred  to 
Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  prize  winning  boar.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.     Write  today. 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 

FARM  AND  HERD. 

Forty-one  Shorthorns  sold  at  the  Asso- 
ciation sale  held  during  the  week  of  the 
American  Royal  Stock  Show  averaged 
$777.80.  This  offering  was  selected  and 
passed  on  by  Prof.  W.  A,  Cochel  and  was 
the  best  lot  of  Shorthorn  breeding  stock 
ever  sold  at  an  American  Royal  Associa- 
tion sale.  The  top  was  the  yearling  bull, 
Autumn  Marshall,  consigned  by  Tomson 
Bros,  of  Dover  and  Carbondale.  He  went  to 
Ben  Will  Thatcher  of  Smithville,  Missouri, 
for  $2,575.  The  top  cow  was  Rosewood 
105th  from  the  herd  of  Park  Salter,  Augusta. 
Kansas.  She  went  to  Carpenter  &  Son  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  $2,000.  The  average 
on  the  thirty-one  females  was  $800.  and 
the  average  on  the  ten  bulls  $677.50.  Alva 
Ham.  of  Prescott.  Kansas,  bought  several 
of  the  good  ones,  incTuding  imp.  Sister 
Susie,  from  Park  Salter's  herd,  for  $1,125. 


The  Agricultural  College  steers  won  $445 
in  prizes  at  the  American  Royal  last  week. 
This  is  more  than  was  won  in  the  fat  classes 
by  all  other  exhibitors  combined.  In  the 
Shorthorn  breed  the  college  won  all  firsts 
and  championship  on  best  steer  any  age. 
also  second  and  third  on  senior  steer  calf 
and  second  on  junior  calf.  In  Herefords 
the  winnings  were  first  on  senior  yearling, 
first  on  senior  calf,  best  steer  any  age,  or 
champion,  and  second  on  group  of  three 
steers.  In  thp  Angus  breed  the  college  won 
first  on  senior  calf  and  second  on  junior 
yearling.  There  was  sharp  competition  in 
all  classes.  The  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  College  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  skill  in  breeding  and 
fitting  the  steers  that  made  such  a  record 
possible. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


DR.  AXTELL'S  CONSIGNMENT  TO  WICHITA  HOLSTEIN 
SALE  DECEMBER  12  INCLUDES: 

A  very  large,  straight  cow,  more  than  half  white,  with  record  of  18.31.  Has  given 
over  a  ton  of  milk  in  a  month.     Heavy  springer. 

A  heavy  springing  three-year-old  heifer  that  has  already  given  over  2,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  month.    By  a  33-pound  bull,  and  her  dam  has  record  of  28.20  and  sold  for  $1,000. 

A  splendid  daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince,  with  a  seven-day  record  of  21.11.  Just 
fresh,  and  a  wonderful  milker. 

A  wonderful  daughter  of  King  Burke  Hengerveld,  out  of  a  20-pound  dam.  Has  two- 
year-old  record  of  16.83.     An  extremely  heavy  milker.     Just  fresh. 

A  splendid  two-year-old  heifer,  by  a  33-pound  bull  and  her  dam  by  a  33-pound  bull. 
This  heifer  gave  over  1,800  pounds  of  milk  as  a  two-year-old  and  is  just  fresh  again. 

Ten  Head,  and  These  are  Only  Samples 
DR.  J.  T.  AXTELL     -     -     -     -     -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

REGIER'S  HOLSTEINS  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  WICHITA  SALE 

DECEMBER  12 

Herd  Bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol  No.  160419 
(First  daughters  will  be  tested  this  month) 

His  son  twelve  months  old,  one  of  his  daughters  22  months  old  fresh  next  spring,  and 
two  extra  A.  R.  O.  cows  three  and  six  years  old  to  freshen  in  December  and  January. 


G.  REGIER  &  SONS 


WHITEWATER,  KANSAS 


SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long;  Distance  Kind 

Watch  for  our   consignment  to  the  State   Breeders'   Sale,   November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


Holsteins  Are 
Rugged 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  large, 
strong  and  vigorous,  full  of  energy  and 
abounding  vitality.  It  is  able  to  turn  to 
best  advantage  the  roughage  of  the 
farm,  converting  it  into  large  quantities 
of  excellent  milk  for  all  purposes.  She 
perpetuates  herself  through  strong, 
healthy  calves,  and  when  useless  in  the 
dairy  fattens  readiiy  and  makes  excellent 
beef. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 
Information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  Sale — Thrifty  Holstein- 
Friesian  Calves 

Either  sex.  Practically  pure-bred,  from  reg- 
istered bulls  and  high  producing  dams.  $25 
crated,  f.o.b.  Chanute.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Six  registered  bulls  from  two  to 
ten  months  old.  These  are  beauties,  $75  to 
$100.  Also  thirty  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
pigs,  either  sex,  three  to  five  months  old,  $30. 
MA  GEE   DAIRY   FARM,  CHANUTE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holsteln  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn  in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

If  you   want  big  producers,    males  and  fe- 
males, write  us.     All  our  own  breeding. 

Lilac  Dairy  Farm 

Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

willoutyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HIGHLY-BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERNWOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa      -----  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

J.  P.  MAST.        -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTETN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

J.  E.  Weller,  of  Faucett.  Missouri,  owner 
of  Legal  Tender  Stock  Farm  an,d  one  of 
Missouri's  famous  herds  of  Duroc  hogs,  re- 
ports his  herd  doing  fine.  Mr.  Weller  has 
built  up  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Durocs 
now  assembled.  He  has  all  the  popular 
b'ood  lines  and  the  big  easy-feeding  type. 
His  herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breed- 
ing stock  and  many  of  the  best  herds  in 
the  country  have  started  with  foundation 
stock  from  his  herd. 


As  soon  as  the  ground  freezes  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  mulch  trees  and  shrubs 
with  well-rotted  \stable  manure,  and  put 
two 'or  three  inohft§  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  over  the  beds  in  which  the  bulbs 
have  been  planted.  This  will  keep  the 
ground  from  freezing  and  thawing  both 
this  fall  and  in  the  spring. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona.  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright,  Overbrook,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 


A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
§§J  Shropshire   Bucks,  not   high  In 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
•A.    Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


SH  R0PSH  IRES — BRED  EWES 

Won  2  champions.  7  tirsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  State  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  prize 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers" 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler,  Kel- 
lerton.  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvet 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cova  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
K.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 

CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE,  KAN. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERON-BELGI AN-SHIRES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old ;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7.  Chariton.  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas'City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

D.  A.  HARRIS    »    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  auick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALT? 

Young  hulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.   W.   POULTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON     -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 


Makes  it  Certain  that 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZB 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers5  Account  Book 


EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

revision  of  Extension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collet* 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  In  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  
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Agricultural  Reconstruction  Program 

National  Grange  Adopts  Constructive  Farmers'  After-the-War  Platform 


j|VERYTHING  will  be  different 
after  the  war,  is  a  statement  we 
have  been  repeating  for  months. 
Now  that  the  after-the-war  period 
is  immediately  before  us,  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived.  We  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  talk,  for  the  problem 
of  making  things  different  must  be 
worked  out  and  put  into  operation. 
With  a  third  of  our  population  living 
on  the  land  and  a  fourth  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  invested  in  the  business 
of  farming,  the  great  industry  of  agri- 
culture certainly  should  be  expected  to 
play  a  large  part  in  our  readjustment 
program.  This  not  only  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  industry,  but  because  such 
protection  is  essential  to  our  national 
progress.  Unless  agriculture  is  given 
equal  opportunities  with  other  great  in- 
dustries, our  national  life  will  fail  of 
its  proper  and  legitimate  development. 

The  National  Grange,  which  held  its 
fifty-second  annual  session  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  last  month,  was  the  first  na- 
tional gathering  of  a  farmers'  organiza- 
tion since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
The  acts  of  this  great  organization  and 
the  program  laid  down  are  of  special 
significance  at  this  time.  The  National 
Grange  Monthly  in  its  November  issue 
pointed  out  that  the  Grange  at  its  na- 
tional convention  this  year  found  more 
of  its  advocated  policies  had  been 
wrought  into  actual  accomplishment 
since  the  St.  Louis  session  of  a  year  ago 
than  in  any  previous  twelve  months 
since  the  organization  of  the  order. 
Government  control  and  operation  of  the 
railroads-and  postalization  of  the  wires 
loom  largest  in  Grange  ideals  realized, 
but  the  remarkable  advancement  of  na- 
tional prohibition,  which  has  been  won, 
so  far  as  congressional  action  is  con- 
cerned, recognition  of  the  Grange  in  the 
farm  advisory  board  at  Washington,  a 
far-reaching  income  tax  law,  effective 
taxing  of  war  excess  profits,  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  loan  policy  of  the 
government,  and  numerous  other  move- 
ments of  the  year,  are  no  less  significant 
as  showing  how  the  nation  has  at  last 
"caught  up"  with  the  Grange;  in  short, 
the  policies  long  and  consistently  advo- 
cated by  the  Grange,  in  times  of  ordi- 
nary conditions  and  needs,  have  been 
adopted  as  sound  government  policy 
when  compelled  by  the  stress  of  war 
emergency.  It  is  a  vindication  of  Grange 
foresight  that  is  most  illuminating. 

At  this  year's  session  the  following 
agricultural  reconstruction  program  was 
unanimously  adopted,  B.  Needham,  mas- 
ter of  the  Kansas  State  Grange,  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  making  the 
report : 

"The  farmers  of  America  are  proud 
of  their  part  in  the  world  war.  In  loy- 
alty and  devotion,  in  food  production,  in 
financial  aid  and  in  the  gift  of  their 
sons  they  have  again  shown  their  sturdy 
Americanism  and  have  justified  the  con- 
fidence always  reposed  in  them  when 
serious  danger  threatens  the  republic. 

"Just  as  agriculture  has  had  a  vital 
part  in  the  war,  so  it  must  have  a 
strong  voice  in  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram that  is  to  follow.  This  task  is 
hardly  less  gigantic  than  the  great  war 
itself,  and  will  command  the  best 
thought  of  our  leaders.  Broad-minded 
statesmanship  demands  that  our  entire 
citizenship,  without  distinction  of  class 


or  occupation,  shall  unite  in  keeping  the 
nation  steady  in  the  inevitable  price- 
leveling  process  that  must  come.  Justice 
to  all  must  accordingly  be  uppermost  in 
our  minds  while  we  insistently  urge  that 
the  interests  of  agriculture  so  funda- 
mental to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation  must  be  safeguarded  at  every 
point. 

"Holding  the  first  national  gathering 
of  farmers  since  peace  has  become  defi- 
nitely assured,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  National  Grange  as  a  recognized 
spokesman  of  the  organized  farmers  of 
America  to  state  clearly  and  forcefully 
the  needs  and  demands  of  agriculture  in 
the  program  of  readjustment.  To  fail 
is  to  invite  neglect  and  to  merit  con- 
tempt. 

"We  therefore  present  the  following 
statements  and  recommendations  as  a 
platform  upon  which  the  farmers  of  the 
country  may  stand  as  a  program  of 
reconstruction  with  confidence  that  their 
interests  are  carefully  safeguarded  and 
their  welfare  assured. 

Profitable  Agriculture 

"Profitable  agriculture  is  the  keynote 
of  our  declaration.  A  prosperous  and 
progressive  agriculture  with  an  inde- 
pendent, self-respecting  citizenship  in 
the  open  country,  is  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  an  enduring  national  life.  Farm- 
ing must  be  made  as  profitable  as  any 
other  occupation  involving  the  same 
amount  of  investment,  business  ability 
and  hard  work,  or  our  democracy  must 
fail  and  our  people  go  hungry. 

"Facing  the  most  stupendous  tax  levy 
which  the  nation  has  ever  seen,  we  de- 
mand that  so  far  as  consistent  with  na- 
tional safety,  war  contracts  be  cancelled 
and  the  hundreds  of  boards  and  com- 
missions and  the  thousands  of  clerks  and 
employes  made  necessary  by  the  war 
shall  be  released  from  their  responsi- 
bilities at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Just  as  we  have  earnestly  urged  the 
spending  of  the  last  dollar  and  the  use 
of  the  last  man  to  win  the  war,  so  now 
we  as  insistently  demand  that  the  most 
rigid  economy  shall  be  exercised  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

"The  present  system  of  marketing 
and  distribution  is  clumsy,  wasteful, 
costly  and  inefficient  and  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  most  offensive  forms  of 
speculation  and  control.  It  jeopardizes 
adequate  food  production  by  establish- 
ing the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  in  turn  naming  the  highest 
possible  price  to  consumers.  Cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit  should  de- 
termine the  price  on  farm  products.  Un- 
necessary middlemen,  especially  in  the 
retail  trade,  should  be  eliminated.  Ser- 
vice with  a  fair  profit  rather  than  con- 
trol with  all  the  profit  the  traffic  will 
bear  is  our  standard  for  the  middleman. 
Conforming  to  this  standard  he  should 
be  encouraged  by  patronage.  Refusing, 
he  should  be  supplanted  by  every  avail- 
able form  of  direct  and  co-operative 
marketing.  We  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  co-operative  shipping  associa- 
tions, the  establishment  of  city  retail 
markets,  the  construction  of  municipal 
warehouses  and  terminal  markets,  the 
careful  grading  and  marketing  of  farm 
products  with  personal  trade  marks,  the 
extension  of  parcel  post  marketing,  and 
the  establishment  of  such  regulation  and 


control  as  will  effectually  remove  the 
evils  that  have  for  decades  discouraged 
producers  and  burdened  consumers.  We 
further  demand  that  all  food  and  feed 
products  be  sold  under  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  will  prevent  one  product 
being  bought  and  sold  as  and  for  an- 
other. 

The  Press  and  FreevSpeech 

"The  farmer  more  than  any  other 
class  of  people  is  dependent  upon  the 
mails  for  guidance,  happiness  and  intel- 
ligence. In  any  democracy  free  press 
and  free  speech  are  admittedly  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  protection 
and  human  welfare.  We  hold  that  the 
censorship  of  both  should  be  removed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment;  we  de- 
mand also  that  the  archaic  and  un- 
American  zone  system  now  in  force  in 
respect  to  the  mileage  of  periodicals  be 
discontinued  and  that  as  a  national  pol- 
icy we  return  to  the  simple  system  of 
a  single  rate  for  all  publications  regard- 
less of  distance. 

Railroads  and  Public  Highways 

"For  thirty-five  years  the  National 
Grange  has  advocated  the  strictest  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  all  public  util- 
ities. We  demand  that  when  the  rail- 
roads are  returned  to  their  former  own- 
ers in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress, 
that  the  abuses  of  the  past  arising  from 
over-capitalization  and  mismanagement 
be  corrected.  We  favor  co-operation  be- 
tween railroads,  that  necessary  econo- 
mies in  management  may  be  accom- 
plished and  the  most  efficient  service  ren- 
dered to  the  public. 

"The  welfare  of  agriculture  demands 
an  aggressive  road  construction  policy 
by  the  national,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. We  demand  that  federal  funds 
shall  not  be  used  in  an  extensive  boule- 
vard system  to  be  used  by  the  few,  but 
that  market  and  post  roads,  the  high- 
ways over  which  must  travel  the  food 
supplies  of  a  nation,  be  given  first  con- 
sideration.- Such  a  system  of  roads  will 
meet  every  possible  military  need  of  the 
future.  Instead  of  sentimental  effort  to 
use  returning  labor  on  doubtful  schemes 
of  drainage,  irrigation,  etc.,  we  urge  that 
road  construction  be  used  as  a  shock 
absorber  against  an  over-supply  of  labor 
caused  by  the  return  of  soldiers  from 
the.  front. 

Recognition  of  Agricultural  People 

"It  has  been  very  apparent  during  this 
period  of  war  that  many  federal  de- 
partments charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  national  affairs  did  not  fully 
recognize  the  function  of  agriculture; 
nor  did  they  give  consideration  to  the 
rights,  wishes  or  needs  of  rural  people, 
yet  one-third  of  the  population  live  upon 
the  land  and  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  invested 
in  farm  enterprises.  We  hold  that  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  nation,  it  is 
imperative  that  agriculture  be  given 
equal  consideration  and  equal  protection 
with  all  other  pursuits.  Actual,  work- 
ing farmers,  through  their  organizations, 
should  always  be  consulted  and  repre- 
sented. We  hold  that  the  entire  people 
of  the  nation  will  be  best  served  when 
agriculture  is  represented  adequately  in 
all  legislative  bodies  and  on  all  admin- 
istrative boards  and  commissions. 
_  "In  other  words,  agriculture  is  en- 
titled to  the  full  recognition  that  its 
importance  merits,  and  where  an  agri- 


cultural position  is  to  be  filled,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  real  agricultural  repre- 
sentative shall  be  demanded.  We  op- 
pose the  continued  domination  of  our 
vital  interests  by  men  who  neither 
rightly  understand  nor  justly  estimate 
the  position  and  service  of  American 
farmers. 

Farmer  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

"We  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture should  be  a  practical  farmer 
and  should  not  only  be  in  sympathy  with 
farmers,  but  so  identified  with  them  in 
vocation,  ideas  and  effort  that  farmers 
will  recognize  him  as  one  of  themselves. 
It  is  most  essential  that  the  head  of 
this  department  shall  be  a  man  identi- 
fied in  the  public  mind  with  agricul-„ 
tural  matters,  around  whom  agricultural 
interests  and  workers  will  rally  with 
confidence  in  his  leadership.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
such  a  secretary  in  the  future,  regard- 
less of  politics. 

The  Land  Problem 

"Land  tenantry  is  rapidly  increasing, 
farm  property  is  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  land  owners,  and 
abandoned  farms  are  becoming  alto- 
gether too  common.  In  the  face  of  these 
conditions  every  means  should  be  pro- 
vided to  assist  the  young  man  of  char- 
acter and  training  to  secure  a  home- 
stead of  his  own.  The  largest  possible 
number  of  owners  operating  and  living 
on  their  farms  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  the  perpetuity  of  American  agricul- 
ture. To  this  end  we  favor  such  modi- 
fication of  the  farm  land  bank  law  as 
will  extend  its  benefits  still  more  widely. 
We  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  personal  co-operative  credit  to 
enable  tenant  farmers  and  small  farm 
owners  to  extend  their  operations  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  economics  which 
command  of  credit  always  affords. 
Farms  for  Soldiers 

"We  oppose  the  proposed  plan  of  pro- 
viding swamp  and  arid  lands,  by  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  for  returning  sol- 
diers, as  unsound  and  impractical  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  and  agriculture.  The  time  may 
come  that  will  justify  this  huge  expen- 
diture of  public  funds,  but  that  time  is 
not  now. 

"This  plan  fails  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  previous  occupations,  desires 
or  ambitions  of  these  boys  and  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  established  agricultural 
communities. 

"There  is  an  abundance  of  unused  and 
untenanted  farms  and  available  farm 
lands  near  established  market  centers  to 
supply  all  needs  in  this  direction.  The 
government  should  offer  our  heroic  sol- 
dier boys  who  desire  it,  such  help  as  will 
enable  them  to  secure  farm  homes  of 
their  own. 

Fertilizer  Supplies 

"In  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
use  of  fertilizers  is  now  a  vital  need  in 
the  production  of  crops.  Any  policy  that 
will  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen  and  potash  at  mod- 
erate cost  will  benefit  agriculture  and 
all  the  people.  Already  the  necessary 
machinery  has  been  provided,  largely  at 
federal  expense;  this  machinery,  if  prop- 
erly turned  from  war  to  peace  channels, 
can  be  made  to  provide  all  fertilizer 
materials  cheaper  than  ever  before.  T 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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Does  Labor  Shortage  Worry  You  ? 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 
and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 
E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 
WILMINGTON,  195  DELAWARE 


Farm  Explosives 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Supplies 

Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 

Hunting 

Marine  Special  (u  s  stand.) 

Trapshooting 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Fabrikoid  Sheeting 

Challenge  Collars 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Metal  Lacquers 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Leather  Solutions 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Soluble  Cotton 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Wood  Lacquers 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Mantel  Dips 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Pyralin  Enamel 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Commercial  Acids 

Liquid  Light  for  Mills 

Alums 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Pigment  Bases 

Bridgep't  Wood  Finishes 

Tar  Distillates 

Auto  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Is  your  work  held  up  because  there  is  much  to  do  and 
little  to  do  with?  Then — why  not  consider  Farm  Powder? 
Here  is  a  helper  that  will  do  the  work  of  many  men.  A 
willing  worker — ready  in  an  instant  to  take  out  stumps, 
remove  boulders,  drain  swampy  places,  dig  trenches  and 
postholes  and  do  hundreds  of  things  that  you  need  to  do. 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

is  a  modern  miracle  worker  that  saves  time,  money  and 
work!  It  is  as  much  of  an  improvement  over  man  labor 
as  the  modern  reaper  is  to  the  old  hand  scythe.  Thousands 
of  farmers,  orchardists,  road  building  engineers  and  con- 
tractors the  country  over  have  found  it  a  short  cut  to  quicker 
and  more  efficient  results. 

GET  OUR  NEW  FREE  BOOK,  "THE  GIANT  LABORER" 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many  U6es 
for  Farm  Explosives.  It  explains  new  methods  which  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  farmers  everywhere  to  make  more  money.  Check  Farm  Explo- 
sives in  the  coupon.    Sign  and  send  in.    Get  your  copy — now. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1802 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE : 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works  Equitable  Bklg.,  N.  Y..  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Products 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.  T.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,         Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments.  Acids  &  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co.  Wilmington,  Del.,  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 
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DEATH  OF  W.  D.  HOARD 

William  D.  Hoard,  ex-governor  of  Wis- 
consin and  founder  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, died  November  22  at  his  home  in 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
nighty- two  years  of  age  and  had  been 
very  feeble  for  several  years.  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  particularly 
dairying,  Governor  Hoard  was  a  charac- 
ter of  national  reputation.  In  addition 
to  publishing  Hoard's  Dairyman,  he  de- 
veloped a  splendid  dairy  farm  which  is 
one  of  the  show  sights  of  Fort  Atkinson. 
Practically  every  dairyman  who  visits 
Wisconsin  considers  his  visit  incomplete 
without  having  seen  the  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man farms. 

Governor  Hoard  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  moving  to  Wisconsin  as  a  boy  in 
1830.  He  worked  on  farms  and  at  other 
jobs,  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  on 
his  return  entered  the  newspaper  field 
by  establishing  the  Jefferson  County 
"Union,  which  was  tire  fore-runner  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman.  He  early  saw  the 
possibilities  of  dairying  as  a  type  of 
Agriculture,  fitting  Wisconsin  conditions, 
and  began  that  campaign  of  education 
jalong  dairy  lines  which  only  ended  with 
liis  death.    He  organized  dairy  associa- 

fions,  published  herd  records,  gave  pub- 
ic addresses  all  over  the  country,  and 
in  other  ways  promoted  dairy  activities. 
Wisconsin,  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  dairy  states  of  the  Union, 
and  to  Governor  Hoard  must  go  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  remarkable 
,  dairy  development  of  that  state. 

He  served  his  state  one  term  as  gov- 
ernor. While  in  this  office  he  fathered 
a  measure  for  fully  Americanizing  the 
many  German  communities  of  the  state 
by  compelling  the  teaching  of  English 
in  all  the  parochoal  schools,  and  barring 
German.  His  fearless  advocacy  of  this 
measure  resulted  in  his  being  defeated 
for  a  second  term.  To  Kansans  he  will 
perhaps  be  best  remembered  by  the  most 
forceful  and  inspiring  address  he  gave 
on  the  subject,  "The  Man  Behind  the 
Cow,"  at  an  annual  meeting  of  our 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  with  genuine 
sorrow  that  we  learn  of  his  death. 

te 

LAND  FOR  SOLDIERS 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  capable 
young  men  of  Kansas  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  farms  should  return 
to  them  after  they  are  released  from 
military  service.  Already  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  beginning  to  make 
inquiries  about  farms  for  rent  or  sale. 
Requests  for  such  information  are  being 
received  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  public  institutions.  The  number 
of  these  requests  will  probably  increase 
as  our  men  are  released  from  military 
service  and  return  to  civilian  occupa- 
tions. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  conference  of 
farm  bureau  officers  at  Manhattan  re- 
cently that  the  Agricultural  College 
would  be  an  appropriate  place  for  as- 
sembling such  information,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect  was  adopted.  These 
resolutions  were  print<  1  in  Kansas 
Farmer  last  week.  The  suggestion  on 
this  point  was  to  the.  effect  that  all 
agencies  or  individuals  having  informa- 
tion about  farm  lands  either  for  sale  or 
rent,  and  particularly  tracts  of  five 
thousand  acres  or  more,  report  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Theodore 
Macklin,  head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  announces  that  the 
Experiment  Station  is  now  ready  to  re- 
reive  and  classify  information  of  this 
kind.  This  is  in  line  with  the  nation- 
wide investigation,  the  inspiration  for 
which  came  from  Secretary  Lane  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet. 

Information  about  land  available  for 
agricultural  production  will  be  valuable 
in  the  reconstruction  period  before  us 
wherever  that  information  may  be  fin- 
ally assembled  and  given  out,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  readers  of  Kansas 
Farmer  having  knowledge  of  idle  land 
that  should  be  in  cultivation,  respond  to 


THE  LAST  FLAG  TO  BE  FURLED 

ON  February  10,  1917,  nearly  six  weeks  before  the 
United  States  declared  war,  National  Red  Cross 
Headquarters  advised  its  Chapters  to  prepare  for 
war.  That  which  has  followed  in  the  record  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  helping  to  win  this  war  and  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing growing  out  of  it,  constitutes  something-  of  which  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  Every  American 
Red  Cross  worker  must  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  in  having 
had  a  share  in  it  all. 

On  November  11,  1918,  Germany  surrendered.  Victory 
is  ours.  The  Red  Cross  flag  has  floated  over  a  thousand 
battlefields.  It  proclaimed  America's  presence  in  the  war 
long  before  our  fighting  forces  had  arrived.  Now  the  work 
of  bloodshed  has  ended— and  the  first  flag  to  fly  must  be 
the  last  flag  to  be  furled. 

For  even  with  peace,  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  finished.  Millions  of  American  boys 
are  still  under  arms.  Thousands  of  them  are  sick  and 
wounded.  Owing  to  the  shortage  in  shipping,  it  may  take 
a  year  or  more  to  bring  our  boys  home  from  France.  But 
whatever  the  time,  our  protecting  arms  must  be  about  them 
and  their  families  over  the  whole  period  which  must  elapse 
before  the  normal  life  of  peace  can  be  resumed. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  enlisted  until  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief tells  them  there  is  no  more  work  for  them 
to  do  in  the  war.  Let  every  Red  Cross  member  and  worker 
—and  this  means  both  men  and  women — show  our  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  that  to  care  for  their  health,  welfare 
and  happiness  we  are  enlisted  for  no  less  period  than 
they  are. 

The  cessation  of  war  will  reveal  a  picture  of  misery  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  especially  in  the  many 
countries  which  cannot  help  themselves.  The  American 
people  will  expect  the  Red  Cross  to  continue  to  act  as  their' 
agent  in  repairing  broken  spirits  and  broken  bodies.  Peace 
terms  and  peace  conditions  will  determine  how  we  may 
best  minister  to  the  vast  stricken  areas  which  have  been 
harrowed  by  war,  and  for  this  great  act  of  mercy  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  the  American  people  must  continue  to  be 
mobilized  through  the  American  Red  Cross. 

On  behalf  of  the  War  Council,  we  accordingly  ask  each 
member  of  our  splendid  body  of  workers  throughout  the 
land  to  bear  in  mind  the  solemn  obligation  which  rests  upon 
each  one  to  "Carry  On." 

Our  spirits  must  now  call  us  to  show  that  not  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  or  the  blood  of  our  own,  alone  directs  our 
activities,  but  that  a  great  people  will  continue  to  respond 
greatly  and  freely  to  its  obligations  and  opportunities  to 
serve. — Red  Cross  War  Council. 
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this  invitation  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Manhattan  and  send  in  the 
details. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Experiment 
Station  is  also  fostering  a  plan  whereby 
progressive  farmers  of  the  state  will  or- 
ganize by  counties  or  communities  and 
back  reliable  and  competent  young  men 
for  loans  of  state  or  federal  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  equipment.  It 
is  possible  that  through  such  organiza- 
tions an  incentive  can  be  furnished  to 
young  men  of  promise  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  state  where  they  have 
been  reared. 

RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 

The  Christmas  Roll  Call  is  the  official 
designation  of  the  coming  Red  Cross 
drive  for  membership,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted the  week  beginning  December  15. 
This  great  agency  of  mercy  makes  its 
appeal  for  funds  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
mon humanity  and  hopes  in  the  cam- 
paign to  complete  a  universal  member- 
ship with  population  as  the  only  limit. 
With  all  the  misery  and  suffering  in 
the  world,  much  of  which  to  some  extent 
can  be  relieved  if  we  do  our  part,  this 
Christmas  Roll  Call  of  the  Red  Cross 
surely  will  meet  with  a  universal  re- 
sponse.   The  message  of  the  War  Coun- 


cil of  this  greatest  of  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations appears  on  this  page. 

LOBBYING  AT  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

From  the  various  press  items  appear- 
ing from  day  to  day  it  would  appear 
that  the  peace  conference  which  is  to 
begin  its  session  in  Paris  December  14, 
is  to  be  conducted  under  the  surveillance 
of  a  gigantic  corps  of  lobbyists  from  all 
over  the  world.  Great  Industrial  and 
commercial  organizataions  in  this  coun- 
try are  reported  as  rnaking  plans  to 
have  delegates  present.  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  a  group  of  labor 
leaders  are  to  be  there.  The  United 
States  Se.iute  proposes  to  send  a  delega- 
tion to  sit  on  the  outside  and  watch  the 
proceedings.  Jane  Addams  and  a  group 
of  women  are  to  hold  some  sort  of  a 
conference  in  Europe  while  the  peace 
conference  is  in  session.  So  far  no  pub- 
lic statements  have  been  made  that  or- 
ganized farmers  of  this  country  are  to 
send  delegates.  We  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions to  send  a  couple  of  delegates  to 
Europe  to  investigate  reconstruction 
plans  of  the  various  countries  as  they 
might  interest  and  affect  the  farmers  of 


America.  The  Department  of  State  re- 
fused passports  to  the  delegates  so  ap- 
pointed. That  was  before  the  armistice 
was  signed,  however,  and  there  might 
have  been  some  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been  permitted  to  go  at 
that  time.  If  it  is  necessary  or  desirable 
that  all  these  other  various  interests 
have  representatives  on  the  side  lines 
during  the  peace  conference,  agriculture 
certainly  cannot  in  justice  be  denied  an 
equal  privilege. 

fS|  r» 

EXPRESS  EMBARGO  RESCINDED 

The  order  to  place  an  embargo  on  all 
express  shipments  of  breeding  hogs  and 
poultry,  begiriijing  December  10  and  con- 
tinuing until  Ltetember  31,  has  been  re- 
scinded. This  embargo  would  have  been 
a  most  serious  handicap  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  breeding  stock.  In  fact  during 
the  period  of  such  an  embargo  the  de- 
livery of  breeding  hogs  and  poultry 
w  uld  have  been  practically  stopped  en- 
tirely. The  movement  to  have  the  order 
rescinded  was  started  some  time  ago  by 
W.  M.  McFadden,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Growers'  Association.  E. 
Z.  Russell,  who  has  been  acting  as  a 
special  representative  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  Washington,  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  presenting  the  facts  and  getting 
a  reconsideration.  This  will  be  infor- 
mation that  will  greatly  relieve  shippers 
and  buyers  of  pure-bred  breeding  hogs 
or  poultry. 

ta  tH 

MORE  MILL  FEEDS  IN  PROSPECT 

There  is  a  prospect  for  more  mill  feeds 
in  the  very  near  future.  This  is  most 
welcome  news  to  live-stock  producers  all 
over  the  country.  It  will  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  return  to  all-wheat 
bread  and  the  relaxing  of  substitute  reg- 
ulations. The  amount  of  mill  feeds 
available  will  be  further  enlarged  by  the 
recently  increased  purchases  of  flour  by 
the  Grain  Corporation  for  export.  Flour 
can  be  exported  now  rather  than  wheat 
because  of  the  increased  ocean  tonnage 
available  since  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice. 

A  third  factor  which  is  expected  to 
increase  supplies  of  mill  feeds  is  the 
cancellation  of  the  so-called  "milling  ex- 
traction rule"  which,  as  a  wartime  meas- 
ure, diverted  into  flour  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wheat  berry  ordinarily 
used  for  feed. 

All  of  these  developments  combined 
are  expected  to  increase  the  mill  feed 
output  fully  a  fifth,  and  this  extra  feed 
should  be  available  about  the  end  of 
December.  In  presenting  these  facts  the 
Food  Administration  warns  against  ex- 
cessive optimism  over  the  situation, 
since  there  will  be  a  continued  shortage 
of  mill  feeds  compared  with  pre-war 
years.  The  price  of  these  feeds  is  being 
maintained  by  regulation  at  an  artifi- 
cially low  level  which  obviously  stimu- 
lates an  abnormal  demand. 

Briefly,  more  mill  feeds  are  in  pros- 
pect and  they  will  be  available  about 
the  Christmas  holidays,  but  the  supply 
will  be  short  of  demand  and  continued 
conservation  is  necessary. 

Si  Rl 

A  Red  Cross  worker  in  France  was 
recently  leaving  for  America,  says  the 
Speakers'  Bulletin.  He  wanted  to  do 
something  for  all  the  children  of  his 
locality  before  he  left,  so  he  invited 
them  all  to  a  luncheon.  The  luncheon 
consisted  of  cups  of  chocolate  and  bread, 
a  veritable  feast.  As  a  super-feature 
for  the  occasion  the  Red  Cross  man  gave 
each  child  a  rare  treat — a  half  lump  of 
sugar.  A  few  of  the  children  at  once 
munched  their  sugar,  the  first  they  had 
known  for  months,  but  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  them  stored  the  half-lumps  of 
sugar  carefully  in  their  pockets.  In  the 
next  few  days  the  French  soldiers  at 
the  front  were  receiving  half-lumps  of 
sugar  through  the  mails  from  Paris 
school  children.  Starved  for  months  for 
the  precious  sugar,  the  youngsters  had 
voluntarily  abstained  from  eating  their 
half-lump,  that  some  soldier  at  the  front 
might  taste  sugar  for  the  first  time  in 
months  of  fighting. 
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CURING  MEATS  AT  HOME 

Poor  Economics  for  Farmers  to  Buy  All  Their  Cured  Meat 


By  A.  M.  PATERSON 


HAM  AND  BACON  SHOW 

THE  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  will  stage  a  Ham  and  Bacon 
Show  during  Farm  and  Home  week  at  Manhattan, 
February  3  to  8,  1919.  Premiums  amounting  to  $150  will 
be  awarded. 

"DO  IT  NOW !"  Cure  hams  and  bacon  and  plan  to  send 
them  to  this  Ham  and  Bacon  Show.  For  further  particu- 
lars and  information  write  A.  M.  Paterson,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


nHE  home  curing  of  meats  on  the 
farm  is  more  essential  this  season 
than  ever  before.  Vast  quantities 
of  meat  that  are  consumed  by  the 
purchaser  are  transported  to  the  central 
live  stock  markets  and  then  back  again 
in  the  cured  form.  This  requires  the  use 
of  transportation  facilities  which  are 
needed  by  the  Government  for  moving 
material  necessary  in  feeding  our  armies 
and  the  starving  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  weather  will  soon  be  cool  enough 
to  successfully  butcher  on  the  farm  and 
cine  the  meat.  To  get  the  best  product 
a  few  precautions  should  be  taken.  Se- 
lect animals  that  are  healthy  and  gain- 
ing in  weight  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 
Meat  from  unhealthy  animals  is  difficult 
to  cure  and  very  likely  to  spoil  after 
curing. 

Take  the  animals  off  feed  for  fifteen 
hours  before  slaughter.  Keep  them  quiet 
and  supply  plenty  of  fresh  water  for 
them  to  drink.  Do  not  pound  them 
around,  as  this  will  cause  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature and  the  carcasses  will  become 
bruised. 

After  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered 
and  dressed  the  carcass  should  be  hung 
in  a  cool  well  ventilated  place  until  the 
animal  heat  is  gone.  If  it  is  cured  be- 
fore thoroughly  cooled,  the  action  of  the 
cure  is  likely  to  cause  a  retention  of 
gases  which  may  cause  the  meat  to  sour 
and  finally  spoil. 

Hams,  shoulders  and  strips  of  bacon 
should  be  uniformly  and  neatly  trimmed. 
Loose  ragged  edges  should  be  cut  off 
and  made  into  sausage  so  as  not  to  be 
wasted  in  curing  and  cooking. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  meat  is  to 
be  cured  should  be  clean  and  sterilized; 
unclean  vessels  will  aid  the  growth  of 
bacteria,  and  may  cause  the  meat  to 
spoil. 

A  dark  cool  basement  which  is  free 
from  flies  and  vermin  is  an  excellent 
place  to  eure  meat.  The  meat  should 
be  looked  at  from  time  to  time  to  see 


DT  IS  a  little  unusual  to  speak  of 
milk  in  terms  of  miles,  but  this 
concerns  two  unusual  heifers — 
pure-bred  Holsteins  owned  in 
Minnesota.  These  two  heifers,  by  name 
Jewel  Pontiac  Segis  and  Beauty  Beets 
Walker  Segis,  have  established  records 
of  production  for  milk  and  butter  which, 
according  to  the  Holstein-Friesian  World, 
have  never  been  approached  by  other 
heifers  of  their  ages  since  Adam  fed  on 
milk  and  honey  in  the  Garden.  Jewel, 
a  three-year-old,  produced  27,068.5 
pounds  of  milk,  and  1,171.15  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year,  while  Beauty  Beets, 
only  a  two-year-old,  made  25,343.3 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,040.64  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  same  period. 

Considering  first  their  milk  produc- 
tion, we  find  that  these  two  heifers  to- 
gether produced  over  26,000  quarts  of 
the  most  nearly  indispensable  food  in 
the  human  dietary.  This  product,  placed 
in  quart  bottles  stood  side  by  side 
would  make  a  row  extending  approxi- 
mately a  mile  and  a  half.  Similarly,  if 
their  year's  production  of  butter,  over 
2,200  pounds,  were  made  into  the  ordi- 
nary pound  prints  and  piled  end  on  end, 
they  would  extend  half  again  as  high 
as  the  Woolworth  tower  in  New  York 
City.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  product 
was  certified  and  sold  for  hospital  use 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  at  16  cents  a 
quart,  so  that  these  two  young  heifers 
actually  earned  their  owner,  Senator  J. 
M.  Hackney,  over  $4,000  for  the  year. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  make  such  won- 
derful records  for  production  they  had 
to  have  the  best  of  care  and  liberal,  in- 
telligent feeding,  but  consider  that  each 
one  of  these  heifers  produced  as  much 
milk  as  eight  average  scrub  cows;  and 
think  what  it  would  mean  to  feed  and 
care  for  two  cows  instead  of  sixteen. 
In  these  days  of  high  feed  prices  and 
labor  costs  the  improved  dairy  cow 
shows  the  only  way  out  for  the  dairy- 
man. 

This  story  illustrating  the  possibili- 
ties in  milk  and  butter  production  is 
one  of  vital  interest  to  every  reader  of 


that  all  is  going  well  and  that  none  of 
the  pieces  are  beginning  to  sour. 

Pork  should  be  smoked  after  curing, 
as  it  adds  to  the  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  meat.  Hard  wood  should 
be  used  in  smoking,  as  soft  wood  will 
give  the  meat  a  resinous-  taste  which  is 
undesirable.  The  meat  should  be 
warmed  slightly  when  the  smoking  pro- 
cess begins  in  order  to  open  the  pores 
of  the  meat,  allowing  the  smoke  to  pen- 
etrate. It  should  be  smoked  until  it  is 
a  rich  brown  color  or  longer  if  desired. 

After  smoking,  the  meat  should  be 
wrapped  in  burlap  or  paper  and  hung 
in  a  dry  well  ventilated  place  or  packed 
in  grain — oats  preferred. 

The  following  recipes  have  been  used 
successfully  in  curing  pork: 

Plain  Salt  Pork — Eub  each  piece  of 
meat  with  fine  common  salt  and  pack 
closely  in  a  barrel,  letting  it  stand  over 
night.  The  next  day  weigh  out  ten 
pounds  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of  salt- 
peter to  each  hundred  pounds  of  meat, 


Kansas  Fabmeb.  To  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  business  it  points 
the  way  to  increased  profits  through 
the  use  of  better  dairy  machines.  Its 
significance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer  lies  in  the  fact  that  efficient 
dairy  producers  of  this  type  can  pro- 
duce milk  so  much  more  economically 
than  the  average  cow  that  the  milk  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price  and  still  return 
a  fair  profit  to  the  milkman. 

Any  factor  which  can  influence  the 
general  public  to  use  greater  quantities 
of  milk  is  of  great  importance  to  hu- 
manity, for  milk  is  the  one  food  that 
is  absolutely  essential  to  normal  and 
healthy  development.  It  is  the  one  food 
that  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  substitute. 
According  to  the  latest  scientific  inves- 
tigation milk  contains  certain  properties 
called  vitamines  which  are  indispensable 
in   the   diet,   particularly   for  growing 


and  dissolve  in  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  When  this  brine  is  cold  pour  it 
over  the  meat.  Cover  the  barrel  or  jar 
and  weight  down  so  none  of  the  meat 
comes  above  the  brine.  It  should  be 
kept  in  the  brine  until  it  is  used. 

Sugab  Cubed  Hams  and  Bacon — Rub 
each  piece  of  meat  with  salt  and  allow 
to  drain  over  night,  then  pack  closely 
in  a  barrel,  hams  and  shoulders  in  the 
bottom,  using  the  strips  of  bacon  to  fill 
in  on  top.  To  each  hundred  pounds  of 
meat  weigh  out  eight  pounds  of  salt, 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter,  dissolving  these  in 
four  gallons  of  water.  Cover  the  meat 
with  this  brine.  For  summer  use  it  is 
best  to  boil  the  brine,  allowing  the  brine 
to  become  thoroughly  cooled  before  us- 
ing. For  winter  curing  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  boil  the  bripe.  The  bacon  strips 
should  remain  in  the  brine  from  four  to 
six  weeks  and  the  hams  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

Dry  Cubed  Pork  —  To  each  hundred 


Half  of 


children.  Extensive  experiments  were 
conducted  with  rats  and  other  animals 
in  which  one  group  was  fed  milk  fat, 
which  composes  butter,  and  other  lots 
were  fed  on  the  various  vegetable  fats 
and  other  animal  fats  of  the  sort  com- 
monly used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine. It  was  found  that  the  milk- 
fed  animals  continued  their  normal  de- 
velopment, while  those  which  were  de- 
prived of  the  milk  fat  soon  stopped 
growing  and  failed  to  develop  and  func- 
tion in  a  normal  manner.  These  facts 
are  given  in  this  connection  to  show  the 
importance  of  such  great  records  as 
those  made  by  these  two  Minnesota 
Holstein  heifers  in  stimulating  the 
breeding  and  development  of  better  dairy 
cattle. 

Another  important  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  work  of  these  two  marvelous 
heifers  is  the  fact  that  they  are  half- 


pounds  of  meat  weigh  out  five  pounds 
salt,  two  pounds  sugar  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter,  mix  them  thoroughly.  Rub 
each  piece  of  meat  once  a  day  for  three 
days  with  one-third  of  the  mixture. 

The  sugar  cured  hams  and  bacon  re- 
cipe is  the  most  satisfactory  under  ordi- 
nary farm  conditions,  and  when  cured 
by  this  method  the  meat  will  keep  right 
through  the  summer  after  it  i3  smoked. 
The  meat  will  be  sweet  and  palatable 
and  the  flavor  good  if  properly  smoked. 


Raccoon  Trapping  Methods 

After  finding  raccoon  runs  and  trails 
near  lake  or  stream,  set  trap  out  in 
water  deep  enough  to  cover  it.  Then 
cut  two  separate  pieces  of  brush,  scent 
with  the  best  raccoon  bait,  and  place 
one  on  each  side  of  the  trap.  Or  the 
trap  may  be  concealed  in  a  path  made 
by  the  eoon,  covered  carefully  with  loose 
earth  and  baited.  On  catching  the  scent 
the  coon  will  be  sure  to  investigate. 
Another  good  place  to  set  coon  traps  is 
at  the  mouth  of  small  creeks  or  at  the 
bottom  of  old  logs  that  have  fallen 
across  a  stream. 

Coons  are  attracted  by  bright  objects 
and  always  investigate  the  unusual.  In 
the  majority  of  eases  their  curiosity 
proves  fatal  to  them.  A  bright  tin  fish 
to  be  attached  to  the  pan  of  the  trap 
will  glitter  in  the  sun  or  moonlight  and 
will  draw  the  coon  over  to  the  trap. 

In  preparing  for  the  market,  coon 
should  be  taken  off  open.  The  furs 
should  be  stretched  in  their  natural 
shape,  care  being  taken  not  to  over- 
stretch. All  superfluous  meat  and  fat 
should  be  removed,  but  the  pelt  should 
not  be  scraped  too  closely.  Skins  should 
be  dried  in  a  cool  place,  uot  in  the  sun 
or  near  fire.  They  are  ready  to  ship 
when  dry  enough  to  hold  their  shape. 


People  who  cease  to  fight  do  not  eeas* 
to  eat. 


Milk 


sisters,  both  being  by  the  same  sire, 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Count.  This  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  the  herd  bull  in 
improving  the  dairy  stock.  The  dams 
of  these  two  heifers  were  neither  of 
them  cows  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
just  simply  average  pure-bred  Holstein 
cows.  When  mated  with  this  well-bred 
sire  the  resulting  offspring  break  every 
previous  production  record  for  heifers  of 
their  ages. 

These  two  are  not  the  only  good 
daughters  of  this  sire,  as  altogether  he 
has  six  daughters  which  have  been 
tested  for  a  whole  year  each,  and  the 
six,  all  of  them  first  and  second  calf 
heifers,  average  considerably  over  one 
thousand  pounds  of  butter  and  nearly 
twelve  hundred  quarts  of  milk  per  year. 
This  bull,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count, 
formerly  had  the  highest  average  record 
for  his  two  nearest  dams  of  any  bull 
of  the  Holstein  breed,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  selection  from  pro- 
ducing strains,  in  picking  out  a  bull  to 
head  the  dairy  herd.  A  good  production- 
bred,  pure-bred  Holstein  bull  at  the  head 
of  even  a  scrub  dairy  for  a  few  years 
can  build  up  a  profitable  herd  of  grade 
Holsteins,  profitable  to  keep  as  produc- 
ers and  in  big  demand  at  attractive 
prices  when  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  food  question  will  continue  to  be 
the  world's  greatest  problem  for  years 
to  come.  A  wonderful  opportunity  in 
helping  to  solve  it  lies  before  the  dairy- 
men of  America  through  the  use  of  bet- 
ter dairy  cows. 

Evidently  a  Popular  Song 

Little  Marie,  just  six,  visited  the  Red 
Cross  hospital  near  her  home  each  day 
and  had  become  popular  with  the  con- 
valescent American  soldiers  there.  When 
they  sang  she  joined  in  their  American 
songs.  When  teacher  asked  her  class  the 
title  of  America's  national  anthem, 
Marie  without  hesitancy  replied,  in 
quaint,  rolling  English.  "Hail!  Hail!  the 
Gang's  All  Here." — Red  Cross  Speakers' 
Bulletin. 


BUTCHEBING  DAY  ON  A  MISSOURI  FAEM.  NO  TEANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES  ARE 

WASTED  HERE  IN  HAULING  HOGS  TO  MABKET  AND  CUBED  MEATS  BACK  TO  FARM 


A  Mile  and  a 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Or«rflow  from  Other  Departments 


JE  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  the 
composition  of  barley,  the  party 
making  the  inquiry  having  in 
mind  its  value  as  a  feed.  This  is 
a  very  timely  question  in  view  of  the 
great  shortage  of  corn  in  Kansas  and 
the  use  of  barley  as  a  substitute.  The 
feeder  is  interested  in  the  digestible 
nutrients  contained  in  the  food.  This 
has  been  determined  for  practically  all 
the  commoner  feeds  by  careful  experi- 
ments with  animals.  The  digestible  nu- 
trients in  a  hundred  pounds  of  barley 
are  given  by  Henry  &  Morrison  in 
"Feeds  and  Feeding,"  as  follows:  'Tro- 
tein,  9  pounds;  carbohydrates,  66.8 
pounds;  fat,  1.66  pounds,  or  a  total  of 
79.4  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients,  this 
total  being  arrived  at  after  multiplying 
the  fat  by  2.25.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  a  pound  fat  as  found  in  our  feeds 
is  worth  for  energy  or  fat  production  in 
the  animal  2.25  times  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  carbohydrate  or  protein. 

Since  it  is  as  a  substitute  for  corn 
that  barley  is  usually  fed,  it  will  be 
of  value  to  have  the  digestible  nutrients 
of  corn  given  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. A  hundred  pounds  of  corn  contains 
7.5  pounds  of  protein,  6.8  pounds  of 
carbohydrates,  and  4.6  pounds  of  fat, 
or  a  total  of  85.7  pounds,  after  multi- 
plying the  fat  by  2.25.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  total  nutrients  the  corn  is 
slightly  superior  to  the  barley,  but  not 
equal  to  barley  in  the  digestible  pro- 
tein it  contains.  This  makes  barley  a 
better  feed  than  corn  alone  for  growing 
animals  or  cows  giving  milk,  since  the 
protein  is  essential  to  growth  and  milk 
production.  Barley  is  not  as  palatable 
as  corn  and  since  it  contains  the  hull  it 
is  not  relished  as  well  by  some  animals. 
The  best  results  will  always  come  from 
crushing  or  grinding  it  before  feeding. 

Tile  for  Draining 

Cement  tile  is  as  good  as  clay  tile  if 
well  made.  Buy  your  tile  of  a  reliable 
firm.  Good  tile  gives  a  clear  metallic 
ring  when  lightly  tapped  with  a  ham- 
mer. They  should  be  dense,  hard  and 
non-porous.  Clay  tile  should  be  of  uni- 
form texture  and  hard  burned.  Cement 
tile  should  be  made  of  clean,  sharp  ma- 
terials, well  graduated  and  well  mixed. 
They  should  be  cured  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly. Cement  tile  made  poorly  or 
from  poor  materials  tends  to  disintegrate 
in  acid  or  strong  alkali  soils.  Both  clay 
and  cement  tile,  if  poor,  fail  under 
heavy  pressure  or  under  frost  action. — 
H.  B.  Roe,  Minnesota. 


Proper  Wintering  of  Bees 

The  necessary  requisites  for  good  win- 
tering of  bees  are:  First,  to  have  lots 
of  young  bees  in  the  hives;  second,  to 
have  plenty  of  stores;  third,  protection 
from  the  prevailing  winds;  and,  fourth, 
sufficient  packing  about  the  bives  to 
keep  the  bees  warm  during  the  coldest 
weather. 

If  the  bees  are  to  gather  the  maximum 
amount  of  honey,  the  colony  should  be 
strong,  and  strong  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  flow.  To  bring  about  this 
condition  they  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  winter  in  the  preceding 
fall,  otherwise  they  will  not  become 
strong  until  too  late  to  take  advantage 
of  the  honey  flow. 

Since  bees  are  essentially  cold-blooded 
animals,  the  mere  fact  that  several 
thousand  of  them  are  together  in  one 
hive  does  not  mean  that  this  large  num- 
ber will  raise  the  temperature.  If  20,- 
000  bees  are  in  a  hive,  the  temperature 
will  be  no  higher  than  if  only  1,000  were 
present,  unless  they  raise  it  by  muscu- 
lar activity.  When  the  outside  temper- 
ature drops  to  57  degrees,  the  bees 
form  a  cluster  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
sphere,  inside  of  which  some  of  the  bees 
are  maintaining  a  high  temperature  by 
fanning  the  air  with  their  wings.  From 
time  to  time  their  places  are  taken  by 
other  bees  from  the  outside  of  the  clus- 
ter.* Bees,  like  storage  batteries,  have 
just  so  much  energy  to  expend,  and 
after  this  energy  is  gone  they  die.  Con- 
sequently, if  anything  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  the  hive 
from  going  too  low,  the  bees  will  live 
much  longer  and  retain  more  energy  to 
be  used  in  honey  gathering. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  good  winter- 
ing is  to  have  a  large  number  of  young 


bees  in  the  hive.  This  condition  can  be 
brought  about  by  having  a  good,  vigor- 
ous queen.  Young  bees  will  have  energy 
enough  to  last  through  the  winter,  assist 
in  the  spring  brood  rearing,  and  be  ready 
to  gather  nectar.  Thirty  to  thirty -five 
pounds  of  stores  will  ordinarily  carry  a 
colony  of  bees  through  the  winter  in 
Kansas,  and  keep  them  until  the  honey 
flow  begins  next  year,  but  more  should 
be  left  if  possible.  Honey  is  the  best 
food  they  can  have  for  the  winter.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  sources  of  honey, 
such  as  honey-dew  and  some  asters, 
which  do  not  yield  a  good  honey  for  the 
bees.  When  such  honey  is  found  in  the 
hives,  sugar  syrup  should  be  fed  to  the 
bees. 

In  addition  to  having  lots  of  young 
bees  and  plenty  of  stores,  the  apiary 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  hives  will 
be  protected  from  winds.  A  hedge  or  a 
hill  offers  good  protection.  A  solid  wind- 
break, such  as  a  board  fence,  should  be 
avoided.  If  such  a  fence  is  used,  better 
protection  will  be  given  if  every  other 
board  is  removed,  as  a  broken  wind- 
break is  better  than  a  solid  one.  The 
single-walled  hives  which  are  commonly 


$1,000,000  a  month.  More  important 
than  financial  assistance  are  the  other 
helps  that  are  being  freely  given,  as  in 
cases  of  sickness,  worry  over  children, 
business  difficulties,  and  failure  to  keep 
in  touch  with  loved  ones  at  the  front. 
The  Red  Cross  has  furnished  aid  to  thou- 
sands of  dependents  whose  allowances 
and  allotments  under  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance law  have  been  delayed  in  reach- 
ing them.  Over  60,000  inquiries  for  help 
of  this  sort  were  received  during  the 
one  month  of  July,  and  were  promptly 
attended  to.  Twenty  or  more  rush  in- 
quiries after  the  welfare  of  soldiers' 
families  are  cabled  over  from  France 
every  day  by  the  Red  Cross — and  at 
least  100  more  are  sent  daily  by  mail. 
Men  in  camp  in  this  country  and  on  the 
firing  line  in  Europe  are  in  touch  at 
practically  all  times  with  Red  Cross 
field  workers  who,  when  an  appeal  is 
made,  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  fighter's  home  town. 
Every  request  received,  any  facts  re- 
vealed, are  held  in  sacred  confidence. 
No  request  goes  unanswered,  and  no  aid 
is  denied  that  is  within  human  power 
to  render.    More  than  50,000  American 
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used  do  not  give  sufficient  protection 
from  the  cold,  and  these  should  be 
packed  with  some  insulating  material. 
A  hive  may  be  placed  singly  in  a  pack- 
ing box,  or  they  may  be  put  in  groups 
of  four,  with  two,  of  the  entrances  fac- 
ing to  the  east  and  two  to  the  west. 
Four  inches  of  packing  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  hives,  six  inches  on  the 
sides,  and  eight  inches  on  the  top.  Tun- 
nels should  be  made  to  the  exterior  so 
that  the  bees  can  pass  out  for  flight. 
Packing  should  be  put  on  after  the  first 
frost,  and  good  insulating  materials  are 
ground  cork,  leaves,  chaff,  shavings,  or 
sawdust,  packed  in  tightly  around  the 
hives.  Another  method  of  packing  is 
to  place  poultry  netting  with  two-inch 
mesh  around  the  hive,  allowing  it  to 
protrude  about  six  inches  all  the  way 
round,  and  pack  between  this  and  the 
hive  with  leaves.  More  leaves  should 
be  stuffed  beneath  the  hive,  and  a  super 
filled  with  leaves  placed  on  top.  This 
last  form  of  packing  gives  good  winter 
protection,  is  easy  to  prepare,  and  costs 
but  little. — J.  H.  Merrill,  State  Apiarist. 


Red  Cross  Work  in  the  U.  S. 

Today  the  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
largest  organization  of  any  kind  in  the 
world.  Its  work  on  the  battlefield  and 
behind  the  lines  as  well  as  its  relief 
work  among  the  civilian  population  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Roumania, 
is  fairly  well  known.  Perhaps  we  know 
less  about  the  work  being  done  in  our 
own  country  than  that  across  the  water. 

More  than  300,000  families  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  re- 
lieved of  money  troubles,  legal  difficul- 
ties and  worries  of  all  sorts  by  the 
protecting  arm  of  the  Red  Cross.  In 
money  alone  the  help  given,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  will  have  amounted 
to  $6,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year— 
by  that  time,  too,  the  expenditure  for 
fighters'  families  will  be  at  the  rate  of 


men  and  women  have  volunteered  to 
help  the  Red  Cross  in  this  work  and 
they  are  serving  on  10,000  local  com- 
mittees in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  carrying  out  its  great  purpose, 
sanctioned  by  the  army  and  navy  and 
by  President  Wilson,  the  Red  Cross  has 
conserved  human  resources  in  fighters' 
families.  Help  is  given  to  all  creeds  and 
races.  Aid  is  extended  to  every  person 
who  will  accept  it.  It  is  not  charity, 
but  only  that  helpful  neighborliness 
which  is  due  to  every  fighter,  from  the 
entire  American  people^ 

Alfalfa  for  Hogs 

Every  hog  man  who  has  used  alfalfa 
in  pork  production  appreciates  its  value, 
but  in  a  time  of  high-priced  concentrates 
even  greater  use  can  be  made  of  alfalfa 
than  is  the  usual  practice.  The  greatest 
place  for  alfalfa  in  pork  production  is 
as  pasture  for  the  brood  sows  and  grow- 
ing pigs,  but  it  can  be  used  with  profit 
even  in  the  hay  form  and  during  the 
winter  season.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reports  that  tests  indicate  the 
value  of  grinding  alfalfa  hay,  soaking 
it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  barrels  con- 
taining hot  water,  adding  a  little  salt 
and  possibly  a  half  bushel  or  more  of 
shorts  to  a  barrel  of  the  feed,  giving  this 
mixture  to  brood  sows  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
preferable  time  for  feeding  this  slop  is 
each  morning,  so  that  during  the  balance 
of  the  day  the  animals  can  rustle  about 
for  corn.  Good  alfalfa  hay  should  also 
be  available  in  convenient  racks  so  that 
the  sows  can  eat  this  roughage  as  they 
please. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
and  undoubtedly  the  one  which  is  most 
commonly  neglected  in  the  proper  han- 
dling of  hogs,  is  to  supply  the  porkers 
with  an  abundance  of  clean,  pure  drink- 
ing water.  For  this  purpose  some  auto- 
matic watering  device  or  home  made 


convenience  of  this  nature  should  pro- 
vide the  hogs  constanly  with  water. 
Without  question,  water  is  the  cheapest 
material  used  in  pork  production  and 
the  importance  of  having  it  supplied  in 
quantity  and  of  proper  quality  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Hogs  should  not  be 
forced  to  drink  from  an  icy  tank,  nor 
should  they  be  provided  with  only  a  lim- 
ited supply  once  or  twice  a  day.  A  tank 
heater  or  a  properly  protected  gravity 
system  will  control  the  former  evil,  while 
a  permanent  and  dependable  supply  of 
water  will  overcome  the  latter. 


Trapping  for  Skunk 

Skunk  are  usually  found  around  old 
barns  and  buildings,  hollow  logs,  old 
cross  fences  and  cross  hedges.  When 
their  dens  have  been  found,  holes  should 
be  dug  near  by  in  the  paths  they  are 
most  likely  to  run  over,  and  the  traps 
placed  in  these  holes.  The  traps  should 
be  covered  with  dry  grass  and  dust  in 
order  that  the  ground  look  as  natural 
as  possible.  Just  above  the  trap  hang 
a  piece  of  rabbit,  chicken  or  bird  on 
which  is  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  the 
best  skunk  bait.  This  process  of  trap- 
ping the  skunk  has  proved  its  success 
over  and  over  again. 

When  the  real  cold  weather  sets  in 
or  there  is  a  deep  snow,  skunk  gener- 
ally den  up  sometimes  as  many  as  fif- 
teen or  twenty  in  a  hole.  When  the  den 
has  been  found,  the  animals  can  be  eas- 
ily smoked  out  and  caught,  if  the  right 
kind  of  smoker  is  used. 

The  skunk  furs  are  always  in  good 
demand  and  there  has  always  been  fine 
profits  for  the  trapper  in  this  animal. 
Traps  should  be  visited  every  day  if 
possible,  or,  at  most,  every  other  day, 
for  a  skunk  caught  is  liable  to  gnaw  off 
its  foot  and  get  away  or  have  its  fur 
seriously  damaged  by  other  skunks  at- 
tacking it  in  the  trap. 

In  preparing  for  the  market,  skunk 
skins  should  be  cased  pelt  side  out;  all 
superfluous  meat  and  fat  should  be 
scraped  off  before  shipping.  Care  taken 
in  preparing  the  skunk  for  the  .market 
will  reward  the  trapper  well. 

Do  Not  Waste  Wild  Meat 

"Guard  against  waste  of  wild  meat" 
should  be  the  slogan  of  every  hunter 
this  year.  All  edible  portions  of  the  ani- 
mal killed  should  be  utilized. 

Do  not  let  wild  game  be  an  added 
luxury;  let  it  take  the  place  of  other 
meat.  No  more  game  than  can  be  eaten 
should  be  killed.  Do  not  let  your  desire 
to  tell  a  big  story  when  you  reach  home 
lead  you  to  shoot  everything  in  sight. 
Good  sportsmen  will  observe  these  con- 
servation suggestions  in  addition  to  the 
game  laws. 

Careful  preparation  of  game  for  the 
table  also  will  prevent  waste.  As  a 
rule,  game  is  preferred  cooked  rare  rather 
than  well  done.  Rabbit  is  most  delicious 
when  roasted.  After  cleaning  well,  stuff 
the  body  of  the  game  with  a  dressing 
of  salt  pork,  minced  onion,  and  crumbs 
well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  The 
body  is  then  sewed  up  and  roasted  one 
hour.  A  few  thin  slices  of  pork  are 
necessary  in  the  roasting  pan  to  supply 
fat,  as  rabbit  meat  is  almost  entirely 
lean.  A  gravy  made  in  the  pan  after 
the  rabbit  has  been  removed  adds  to  the 
finish  of  the  dish.  Rabbit  stew  is  also 
delicious. 

Wild  birds  are  usually  roasted  in  the 
same  manner  as  domestic  fowl.  Since 
they  lack  fat  they  require  careful  bast- 
ing to  prevent  drying  out  of  the  meat. 
Squirrels  are  cooked  in  much  the  same 
way  as  rabbit.  Squirrel  pie  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  chicken  pie  is  a 
special  favorite  among  most  lovers  of 
wild  game. 

It  was  the- kaiser  who  boasted  that  he 
would  stand  for  no  foolishness  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  Marshal  Foch  who 
is  not  bragging  about  it  but  who  will 
stand  for  no  foolishness  from  Germany. 
— Western  Kansas  Journal. 


America's  minimum  food  pledge  is 
twenty  million  tons  —  Save  food.  We 
have  promised  to  feed  the  hungry  mil- 
lions of  Europe — the  Allies  and  the  lib- 
erated nations. — U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion. 
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GRAIN  GRADING  REGULATIONS 

What  Federal  Wheat  Grades  Mean  to  The  Grower 


UT  for  the  abnormal  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war,  one  of 
which  was  the  Government  min- 
imum prices  for  wheat  in  force 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  move- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1917,  which 
completely-  changed  marketing  condi- 
tions, federal  wheat  standards,  or  grades, 
and  inspection  under  federal  supervision 
would  be  better  understood  than  they 
are.  During  the  1917-18  crop  season 
competitive  bidding  for  wheat  by  the 
mills  was  entirely  eliminated  for  the 
higher  grades  and  largely  for  the  lower. 
Because  the  wheat  was  sold  almost  en- 
tirely by  grade,  and  the  farmers,  there- 
fore, did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  ac- 
customed competitive  bidding,  and  be- 
cause of  the  generally  unsettled  market 
conditions,  many  complaints  were  di- 
rected against  the  federal  standards,  and 
some  farmers  were  induced  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  getting  as  much  for 
their  wheat  as  they  would  under  the 
standards  previously  in  force.  Again, 
because  wheat  was  divided  into  several 
classes  and  these  again  into  subclasses, 
and  the  latter  into  six  grades  each,  crit- 
ics made  it  appear  that  the  system  is 
complicated  and  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. During  the  1917-18  crop  year, 
when  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  controlled  most  of  the  crop 
and  alloted  it  to  licensed  mills,  the 
wheat  sold  strictly  on  its  grade,  and 
fine  distinctions  in  quality  were  disre- 
garded. 

Conditions  would  have  been  worse, 
however,  under  the  old  system  of  grade 
standards,  for  they  were  different  in 
the  different  markets,  and  uniform  in- 
spection was  impossible.  The  statement 
has  been  made  by  men  prominent  in  the 
grain  and  milling  trade  that  but  for  the 
federal  grades  it  would  have  been  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  Government  to 
have  applied  the  fixed  minimum  prices 
because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  _ 
grades  between  markets. 

Many  grain  buyers  would  prefer,  of 
course,  to  buy  wheat  under  a  system, 
or  lack  of  it,  that  requires  no  technical 
knowledge  and  little  judgment — every- 
thing going  into  two  or  three  grades; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  country  buy- 
ers in  the  crop  season  of  1917-18  did 
not  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
specifications  of  the  different  grades  of 
wheat  they  were  dealing  in  every  day. 

The  purposes  of  the  federal  wheat 
standards  are,  first,  to  divide  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  wheat,  in  their  re- 
spective classes,  into  grades  so  that  each 
grade  will  more  nearly  represent  the 
milling  or  flour-making  value  of  the 
wheat  than  was  previously  the  case; 
and,  second,  to  bring  about  uniformity 
between  all  the  markets  of  the  country. 
Without  question,  the  farmer  is  directly 
interested  in  both  of  these  propositions. 
Federal  Grades  Not  Complicated 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  classes,  sub- 
classes and  grades  of  wheat  as  given  in 
"Official  Grain  Standards  of  the  United 
States  for  Wheat,"  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  April  15,  1918, 
may  give  the  impression  that  the  list  is 
a  formidable  one.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  as  a  rule,  each  have  only  two 
classes  of  wheat  to  deal  with,  and  in 
many  localities  only  one,  the  situation 
at  once  becomes  greatly  simplified.  For 
example,  approximately  all  the  wheat 
grown  in  the  entire  southeastern  quar- 
ter of  the  country  is  of  the  soft  red 
winter  class.'  In  the  Southwest — that  is, 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma — 
the  predominating  class  is  hard  red  win- 
ter, with  considerable  soft  red  winter  in 
certain  localities.  In  the  Northwest,  the 
great  spring  wheat  region  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas,  hard  red  spring  is  the 
principal  class,  with  durum  second;  but 
these  classes  are  so  distinct  as  readily 
to  be  distinguishable  without  expert 
knowledge. 

Therefore,  generally  speaking,  any 
great  section  of  the  country  is  concerned 
with  only  one  or  perhaps  two  classes  of 
wheat,  except  in  minor  instances,  and 
with  the  subdivisions  and  grades  of  that 
class  or  of  those  classes.  This  reduces 
the  seeming  complications  to  a  minimum. 

Taking  Kansas  as  an  illustration,  the 
grain  buyer  knows  that  the  load  of 
wheat  offered  by  any  farmer  is  either 
hard  red  winter  or  soft  red  winter;  and 
a  glance  at  the  wheat  tells  him  which. 
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If  it  is  hard,  the  buyer  knows  that  it 
must  come  within  one  of  three  sub- 
classes, but  in  most  cases  one  of  two, 
since  little  of  the  Kansas  wheat  con- 
tains less  than  25  per  cent  of  dark,  hard 
and  vitreous  kernels.  The  two  sub- 
classes are  "dark  hard  winter"  and 
"hard  winter,"  the  difference  being  a 
matter  of  "texture,"  which  is  readily 
distinguishable  at  a  glance  by  an  expert 
grain  buyer,  unless  a  particular  load  of 
wheat  is  close  to  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  subclasses.  Dark  winter, 
according  to  the  official  standards,  "shall 
include  wheat  of  the  class  hard  winter 
consisting  of  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
dark,  hard  and  vitreous  kernels,"  while 
hard  winter  consists  of  "less  than  80  per 
cent  and  more  than  25  per  cent  of  dark, 
hard  and  vitreous  kernels."  When  the 
distinction  between  the  two  subclasses 
is  fine,  it  becomes  necessary  to  weigh 
the  "dark,  hard  and  vitreous"  kernels  in 
a  sample  and  so  determine  the  percent- 
age. Farmers  or  anyone  else  can  as 
readily  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
subclasses  "dark  hard  winter"  and  "hard 
winter"  as  can  grain  buyers. 

It  is  obviously  right  that  hard  red 
winter  wheat  should  be  divided  into 
three   subclasses,   "dark   hard  winter," 


inspectors  to  inspect  the  wheat  arriving 
at  the  several  markets,  and  there  would 
then  be  just  cause  for  complaint  that 
the  system  is  complicated. 

The  federal  standards  for  wheat"  now 
in  force  are  believed  by  the  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  separate  the 
several  classes  of  wheat  into  as  many 
subclasses,  and  the  latter  into  as  many 
grades,  as  is  practicable,  yet  not  into  so 
many  as  to  make  inspection  complicated. 
The  official  standards  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  approximately  full  milling  value 
for  his  wheat  when  sold  by  grade,  if 
properly  graded,  and  much  more  nearly 
its  full  value  than  was  possible  under 
the  former  method  of  grading. 

State  Grades  Lacked  Definiteness 

Furthermore,  under  the  federal  stand- 
aids  the  factors  to  be  determined  are 
definitely  stated,  and  they  are  therefore 
clear  to  anyone.  Formerly  even  under 
the  best  system  of  grades,  the  require- 
ments were  so  indefinite  that  there  was 
room  for  argument  over  almost  any 
point  that  might  be  raised,  except  the 
test  weight.  For  example,  in  the  de- 
scription of  grades  in  one  state  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  standards, 
the  following  terms  were  used: 

"No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  shall  be  dry, 
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"hard  winter,"  and  "yellow  hard  win- 
ter," because  there  is  more  milling  or 
flour-making  value  in  the  "dark  hard" 
than  in  the  "hard  winter,"  and  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  yellow.  Yet,  in  nor- 
mal times,  when  there  is  no  Government 
minimum  price,  during  a  period  of  scarc- 
ity, competitive  buying  by  the  mills  will 
cause  a  slight  range  in  price  for  differ- 
ent cars  of  the  same  grade;  and,  also,  a 
car  of  choice  quality  "hard  winter,"  if_ 
of  heavy  test  weight,  may  sell  at  the 
same  or  a  little  better  price  than  a  car 
of  "dark  hard  winter,"  which  by  a  nar- 
row margin  gets  into  that  subclass.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  different  grades  of 
the  same  class.  For  example,  a  mill  will 
pay  a  cent  or  two  a  bushel  more  for  a 
car  of  choice  No.  2  dark  hard  than  for 
a  "skin  grade"  of  No.  1  dark  hard,  when 
competitive  buying  is  in  force. 

As  dark  hard  winter  contains  80  per 
cent  or  more  of  dark,  hard  and  vitreous 
kernels,  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone 
that  a  mill  might  be  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  wheat  containing  only 
80  per  cent.  Yet  both  lots  would  be 
graded  "dark  hard,"  other  conditions  be- 
ing equal.  Therefore,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  fine  enough  distinctions 
between  the  subclasses  of  wheat,  and 
again  between  the  grades,  to  permit  of 
every  car  when  sold  by  grade  to  bring 
its  exact  value,  based  on  its  milling 
qualities,  these  slight  differences  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  and  are  usually  offset 
by  the  competitive  buying  of  the  mills. 
If  there  were  a  subclass  or  a  grade  to 
reflect  every  slight  difference  in  quality, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  enough 


sound,  sweet,  clean,  and  consist  of  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  hard  kernels  and 
weigh  not  less  than  fifty-eight  pounds 
the  measured  bushel." 

When  analyzed,  the  foregoing  falls  to 
pieces.  The  only  definite,  tangible  state- 
ment is  regarding  the  weight.  Every 
other  point  might  be  decided  differently 
by  different  men.  For  instance,  where 
does  "dry"  wheat  leave  off  and  damp 
wheat  begin?  There  must  be  a  per- 
centage moisture  standard  antl  test  to 
determine  this  point.  Again,  the  wheat 
shall  be  "clean."  Who  could  determine, 
to  settle  a  controversy,  what  "clean" 
means?  Even  the  courts  could  not  set- 
tle the  point,  for  millers  and  elevator 
men  would  disagree  among  themselves. 
Let  us  quote  further:  "And  consist  of 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  hard  kernels." 
The  term  "hard  kernels"  was  too  in- 
definite, for  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  dividing  line  between  hard  ker- 
nels and  soft  ones  in  the  wheat  being 
described. 

In  the  description  of  No.  2  northern 
spring  wheat,  the  following  terms  of 
value  meaning  appear:  "Shall  be  *  *  * 
not  clean  enough  or  sound  enough  for 
No.  1,  but  of  good  milling  quality."  Such 
terms  are  entirely  meaningless.  There 
can  be  nothing  definite  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes "good  milling  quality" — where 
it  begins,  or  where  poor  milling  quality 
leaves  off.  The  description  of  the  next 
lower  grade  begins  thus:  "Shall  be  com- 
posed of  inferior,  shrunken  spring 
wheat."  Such  a  description  could  not 
be  applied  with  any  semblance  of  uni- 
formity by  inspectors  located  all  over 


the  United  States  and  in  many  cases 
in  widely  separated  markets.  All  the 
foregoing  quotations  are  from  a  copy 
of  the  revised  grades  in  force  in  a  cer- 
tain state  during  the  movement  of  the 
1916  crop.  Such  descriptions,  when 
compared  with  the  concise,  definite 
terms  found  in  the  federal  grain  stand- 
ards, would  only  increase  the  problein 
of  securing  a  uniform  interpretation  of 
the  standards  as  applied  to  the  nation's 
grain  industry. 

Federal  Grades  Not  Exact 

While  it  is  not  difficult  for  anyone  at 
all  familiar  with  wheat  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  subclasses,  "dark  hard 
winter"  and  "hard  winter,"  yet  to  sep- 
arate them  properly  into  their  respec- 
tive grades  calls  for  experience  and  some 
expert  knowledge.  Yet  the  descriptions 
of  the  different  grades  are  more  exact 
than  has  ever  been  the  case;  therefore, 
comparatively  little  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inspector,  as  was  the  case 
under  the  old  standards. 

The  official  standards  say,  in  the  de- 
scription of  "No.  1  dark  hard  winter" 
and  "No.  1  hard  winter": 

They  "shall  be  bright,  cool,  and 
sweet,"  with  test  weight  of  at  least 
sixty  pounds  per  bushel.  These  require- 
ments are  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  For 
the  next  requirement,  apparatus  for  test- 
ing moisture  must  be  had.  since  the 
moisture  content  of  wheat  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  The  requirement  is:  No. 
1  dark  hard  winter  and  No.  1  hard  win- 
ter "may  contain  not  more  than  13§  per 
cent  of  moisture." 

To  ascertain  the  next  requirement, 
some  apparatus  is  also  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  the  dockage.  The 
rule  says:  "May  contain  rot  mo'e  than 
1  per  cent  of  foreign  material  other  than 
dockage;"  and  this  1  per  cent  "may  in- 
clude not  more  than  j  to  1  per  cent  of 
matter  other  than  cereal  grains."  Also, 
wheat  to  make  the  No.  1  grade  "may 
contain  not  more  than  2  p°r  cent  of 
damaged  kernels,  which  may  include  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
heat-damaged  kernels." 

The  foregoing  test  requires  some  ex- 
p'erience  and  care,  but  not  expert  knowl- 
edge of  inspection.  The  next,  however, 
requires  an  ability  to  detect  readily  an 
admixture  of  other  kinds  of  wheat.  This 
test  for  the  No.  1  grade  reMs:  "May 
contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
wheat  other  than  hard  red  winter." 

The  No.  2  grade  is,  of  coirse,  a  little 
easier.  The  wheat  "shall  be  cool  and 
sweet" — it  need  not  be  br'ght.  This 
means  that  wheat  exposed  to  rain  while 
in  the  shock,  for  instance,  and  damaged 
in  color  but  not  otherwise,  cannot  make 
the  No.  1  grade,  but  will  drop  to  No.  2. 
If  it  is  exposed  long  enough  to  absorb 
moisture  in  excess  of  14  per  cent,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  make  the  No.  3  grade. 
The  other  requirements  are,  of  course, 
a  little  easier  than  for  No.  1. 

Moisture  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  milling  value  of  wheat.  Not  only 
does  it  add  actual  weight  that  cannot 
be  turned  into  flour,  but  excessive  mois- 
ture makes  it  necessary  for  the  mill  to 
dry  the  wheat.  This  means  extra  ex- 
pense as  well  as  the  loss  in  weight  in 
the  wheat.  The  moisture  standard  is 
necessary,  because  it  has  been  proved 
that  wheat  containing  over  14  per  cent 
of  moisture  requires  intelligent  handling 
in  order  that  it  may  be  stored  without 
great  risk  of  serious  damage.  The  great 
dread  of  terminal  elevator  companies  is 
that  the  wheat  in  their  bins  may  heat; 
but  it  will  not  ordinarily  heat  if  the 
wheat  is  sufficiently  dry. 

The  same  is  true  of  dockage  and 
smut.  Speaking  generally,  millers-  pre- 
fer clean  wheat  rather  than  wheat  with 
a  dockage  allowance  at  a  few  cents 
lower  price.  This  is  also  true  of  ter- 
minal elevator  companies.  While  an  al- 
lowance is  made  in  the  price  for  the 
dirt  or  smut  in  wheat,  the  screenings 
that  may  be  taken  out  and  sold  may 
not  cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  wo'k. 
To  eliminate  smut,  the  washing  and 
scouring  results  in  a  loss  of  bran  in  ad- 
dition to  the  expense  of  doing  the  work. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
dirty  wheat  is  penalized  in  the  inspec- 
tion, it  is  justly  so,  for  the  grades  are 
based  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  final 
test  of  wheat,  namely,  its  flour-making 
value. 

A  Premium  on  Good  Farming 

Incidental  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 
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federal  standards,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  grades  as  classified  place  a  premium 
on  good  farming.  The  farmer  who  keeps 
his  land  clean  and  ■who  cleans  his  seed 
wheat  receives  a  decided  benefit  over 
his  neighbor  who  permits  his  land  to 
become  weedy  and  who  does  not  clean 
his  seed.  The  enforcement  of  the  dock- 
age rules  may  be  regarded  as  a  hardship 
by  the  careless  farmer,  but  it  will  give 
him  an  incentive  to  adopt  more  careful 
farming  methods. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  October,  1918,  issued  a 
"Handbook  of  Official  Grain  Standards 
of  the  United  States  for  Wheat  and 
for  Shelled  Corn*'  This  handbook  con- 
tains tabulated  and  abridged  descriptions 
of  the  oliieial  standards  for  wheat  and 
shelled  corn,  as  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  April  13,  1918,  ef- 
fective July  15,  1918;  and  also  a  brief 
discussion  of  methods  of  grading.  A 
copy  of  this  handbook  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  on  application  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

In  regard  to  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  dockage  in  connection  with  the 
official  grading  of  wheat,  the  handbook 
describes  the  following  cleaning  de- 
vices, which  are  used  in  the  offices  of 
Federal  Grain  Supervision: 

For  proper  inspection  "a  small  wheat 
tester  or  device  for  removing  barley, 
oats,  wild  oats,  pieces  of  straw,  weed 
stems,  and  other  coarse  matter  from 
wheat,"  is  required.  This  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  machine  already  in  general 
use  in  the  spring- wheat  region,  where 
the  dockage  system  has  been  practiced 
for  many  years.  On  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar short,  jerky  motion  of  the  riddle, 
this  machine  has  been  popularly  desig- 
nated as  the  "wild-oat-kieker." 

The  tester  includes  a  set  of  perforated 
metal  hand  sieves.  The  sieves  and  bot- 
tom pan  should  be  circular  in  shape  and 
made  of  aluminum,  brass,  or  other  suit- 
able material.  The  set  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: A  fine  seed  sieve,  buckwheat 
sieve,  a  fine  chess  sieve,  a  coarse  chess 
sieve,  and  a  scalper  sieve.  The  sizes  of 
the  perforations  are  given,  and  the  hand- 
book says:  "It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  perforations 
of  the  sieves  used  be  exactly  as  stated. 
A  slight  variation  in  the  dimensions 
materially  influences  the  percentage  of 
dockage  obtained.  In  order  to  secure 
the  exact  size,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
perforations  be  cut  with  dies  especially 
made  for  the  purpose.  Sieves  made  from 
tin  or  galvanized  iron  with  an  ordinary 
punch  will  not  give  accurate  results." 

In  determining  the  moisture  content 
of  grain,  the  handbook  says  it  is  desir- 
able that  all  important  samples  be  tested 
in  duplicate  whenever  practicable  and 
the  final  result  based  on  the  average  of 
the  two  tests.  Eesults  of  tests  need 
not  be  expressed  more  closely  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  methods  of 
making  moisture  determinations  and  the 
wide  variations  in  the  results  obtained 
by  the  different  methods,  the  tester  and 
method  described  in  Circular  No.  2  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
been  designated  as  the  standard  on  which 
the  grades  are  based.  This  in  no  way 
precludes  the  use  of  other  methods  of 
making  moisture  determinations,  so  long 
as  the  results  are  corrected  to  conform 
to  those  secured  by  the  standard  method 
specified. 

For  the  information  of  persons  who 
desire  to  equip  laboratories  for  the  grad- 
ing of  wheat  and  shelled  corn  according 
to  the  official  grain  standards  of  the 
United  States,  a  description  of  the  nec- 
essary equipment  will  be  found  in  the 
handbook. 

How  can  the  farmer  know  whether  the 
grain  buyer  is  giving  him  a  fair  deal? 
This  is  a  question  sometimes  asked.  Ob- 
viously, he  cannot  "know  whether  the 
grain  buyer  is  giving  him  a  fair  deal" 
unless  the  farmer  can  inspect  and  grade 
his  own  wheat. 

There  are  thirty-five  federal  grain 
supervision  districts  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  order  to  bring  about 
closer  relations  between  Washington  and 
the  offices  of  the  Federal  Grain  Super- 
vision, and  in  order  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  inspections  between  mar- 
kets, the  districts  have  been  grouped  into 
six  divisions,  with  a  division  supervisor 
over  each.  The  headquarters  of  these 
division  supervisors  are  as  follows:  New 
York,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

One  of  the  duties  of  division  super- 
visors   is    to     investigate  complaints 
against  lack  of  uniformity  of  inspection 
between  markets  with  a  view  to  secur 
mg  uniformity.    Neither  they  nor  the 
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supervisors  in  charge  of  the  offices  of 
Federal  Grain  Supervision  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  instances  where  farmers  complain 
that  they  are  not  getting  the  grades  for 
their  wheat  or  corn  that  they  think  they 
should  when  the  grain  is  sold  at  country 
stations.  However,  should  a  farmer  or 
a  country  shipper  think  that  he  is  not 
getting  the  grade  that  he  should  for  his 
wheat  or  corn,  he  should  write  to  or 
call  at  the  nearest  office  of  Federal  Grain 
Supervision,  state  his  case  and  ask  for 
advice.  The  official  in  charge  will  give 
him  full  instructions  as  to  how  to  have 
a  sample  of  his  grain  inspected. 

In  the  Southwest,  offices  of  Federal 
Grain  Supervision  are  located  as  fol- 
lows: Kansas  City,  Mo.,  310  Postal 
Telegraph  Building;  Wichita,  Kansas, 
313  Sedgwick  Building;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  502  Patterson  Building;  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  511  First  National  Bank 
Building,  and  Galveston,  222  Security 
Building. 


Agricultural  Reconstruction 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
plants  used  for  the  production  of  sul- 
phuric acid  for  munitions  may  easily  be 
continued  that  the  unlimited  stores  of 
rock  phosphate  may  be  converted  into 
acid  phosphate  at  a  minimum  eost.  The 
nitric  acid  plants  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  production  of  gunpow- 
der should  be  converted  into  nitrate 
plants  for  the  production  of  nitrogen  for 
fertilizers,  thus  freeing  the  nation  from 
dependency  on  foreign  supplies.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  development  of  meth- 
ods for  securing  potash  of  domestic  ori- 
gin, but  our  peace  commission  should  be 
asked  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
proper  concessions  in  Alsace  that  potash 
from  that  source  may  be  available  at 
less  cost  than  formerly. 

"Taxes  should  be  so  levied  as  to  en- 
courage home  owning  and  discourage 
land  speculation  and  tenantry.  The  in- 
come and  inheritance  tax  laws  should  be 
framed  so  that  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion should  be  taken  from  large  incomes 
and  fortunes,  to  the  end  that  the  tax 
may  be  most  justly  placed  and  easily 
borne. 

"The  income  tax  should  be  moderate 
on  small  incomes,  not  to  exceed  4  per 
cent  for  the  normal.  The  surtaxes 
should  be  progressively  increased  until  at 
least  80  per  cent  be  levied  on  all  in- 
comes over  $500,000.  The  revenue  tax 
bill  for  1918  should  carry  a  provision 
taxing  war  profits  80  per  cent  on  all 
income  above  the  pre-war  earnings  as 
provided  in  the  contemplated  tax  bill. 
The  excess  tax  features  should  also  re- 
main as  heretofore  established  and  if 
income  taxes  are  increased  the  provision 
should  apply  to  the  surtaxes  only. 

"Reaffirming  the  Grange  position  of 
former  years,  we  demand  that  in  the 
readjustment  of  tariff,  schedules  agricul- 
tural products  be  given  the  same  pro- 
tection as  other  commodities. 

"Our  system  of  rural  education  should 
not  neglect  rural  environment  as  a  basis 
of  education.  Urban  standards  should 
not  become  guides  of  rural  systems  of 
education.  Unless  teachers  themselves 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  country  life 
environment  they  cannot  sense  sympa- 
thetically the  basic  facts  that  mean 
country  contentment  and  satisfaction. 
Neither  can  they  instill  into  the  minds 
of  country  children  those  important 
things  that  mean  the  fullest  enrichment 
of  country  life.  We  therefore  demand  a 
system  of  education  that  will  direct  the 
farm  youth  toward  the  farm,  not  away 
from  it. 

Organization  for  Reconstruction 

"Organization  is  essential  for  proper 
rural  reconstruction.  Business  and  labor 
interests  are  now  organized  and  equipped 
with  the  shrewdest  representatives  that 
can  be  found  to  defend  their  interests 
during  the  coming  readjustments.  Agri- 
culture must  also  have  strong,  well  dis- 
ciplined fraternities  which  can  speak  for 
it  and  develop  from  its  own  ranks  a 
loyal,  capable  and  aggressive  leadership. 

"During  the  reconstruction  period  new 
questions  and  new  phases  of  old  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  farmer  will  con- 
stantly arise  for  investigation  and  con- 
sideration. Since  Grange  headquarters 
are  to  be  opened  at  once  in  Washington, 
we  recommend  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Grange  be  constituted  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  agricultural  recon- 
struction, to  defend  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  we  recommend  that  said 
committee  shall  co-operate  with  all  per- 
sons and  organizations  in  support  of 
policies  and  measures  upon  which  they 
may  mutually  agree." 
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You  can  now  makeyour  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  ON  OIL.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni- 
versities prove  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
a3  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  50 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to  operate,  won't 
|  explode.  Won  GOLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

TRY  IT  10  NIGHTS  FREE 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  US  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

CETlfOUDS  FREES  Wewant  one  user  in  each  locality 
*  -  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 

In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own  without  cost.  Write  quick  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  406  Aladdin  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

LARGEST  KEROSENE  (coal  oil)  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
mIANPV  No  previous  experience  necessary.   Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes 

-ITL  — J„  .   it  easy.   NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you.    Sample  sent, 

OR    PULL    TIME!   for  W  days'  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE  when  you  become  a  distributor,. 


Learn  Autoqivd 

Tractor  Business 


S1G0  TO  S400  A  MOMTH. 


Regardless  of  your  age  or 
draft  classification,  you 
have  opportunities  in  the  Motor  Mechanic  industry,  never  before  known.  Out 
of  the  Army  as  well  as  in  the  Army,  motor  mechanics  are  urgently  demanded. 
Inarn  in  R  In  ft  IVootrc    We  refer  you  to  successful  graduates  from 
hCalll  III  V  IV  V  llCCIVd.  your  own  section.  Thousands  have  learned 
here,  who  now  earn  big  money  as  Repairmen,  Drivers,  and  Sup- 
erintendents. Many  own  their  own  Garages,  making  $200  to 
_$500  a  month.  In  the  Army  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mea 
with  Rahe  Training  Certificates  have  easily  passed  into  the 
Motor  Transport  Sections  f  ormechanical  work  behind  the  lines. 
CiinA  fSnnAr  Write  at  once  for  7-day  Trial  Offer  and  Big 
■  #  CTCJ  &Bf#lP0B  Free  Book  fully  explaining  opportunities.  < 

BAHE  ASJT0  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL  kansITcSV.  stt&ouR,. 


5A  Storm  King  Horse  Blanket 


The  King  of  Horse  Blankets  for  30  years.  Extra  strong,  extra  warm  and 
extra  comfortable.  Lasts  for  years.  Large  and  heavy — 84  inches  by  90  inches. 
Look  for  the  5A  trademark  and  avoid  imitations.    Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WU.  AYRES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia.  Pa.     We  make  a  superior  line  of  5 A  Motor  Robat 


Interesting  War  Items 


HIS  story  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Griffith  ia  told  by  Dan  Poling,  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  recently 
returned  from  France,  who  de- 
scribes the  Colonel  as  a  typical  soldier, 
"a  military  man  from  his  heels  up." 

A  wounded  Bavarian  lieutenant  was 
being  carried  to  the  American  lines  when 
the  Germans  fired  on  the  little  party. 
The  stretcher  was  dropped  and  the  men 
ran  for  cover.  When  they  reached  head- 
quarters and  reported  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Griffith  he  inquired:  "Did  the 
carriers  stay  with  the  prisoner?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "He's  a  Hun. 
If  Germany  wants  to  kill  her  own  men 
she  has  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  but 
she  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  muss  us  up 
while  doing  it." 

The  Colonel  smiled,  then  said  quietly, 
"Yes,  he  is  a  Hun;  we  are  Americans. 
Go  back  and  get  him." 

Kansas  Man  No  Dietscher 

The  Hutchinson  News  prints  a  story 
told  by  Sergeant  Fred  Henney  which  is 
worth  repeating.   He  says: 

"You  know  there  are  a  good  many 
Germans  from  Central  Kansas  in  our 
regiment,  just  as  loyal  as  anybody,  too, 
although  some  of  them  speak  better  Ger- 
man than  they  do  English.  One  of  them 
was  on  outpost  duty  and  tumbled  into 
a  machine  gun  nest  where  there  were 
four  Germans  with  two  of  their  Maxim 
guns.  The  Kansan  knew  he  was  up 
against  it,  but  without  hesitation  called 
out  in  German :  'Surrender ;  you're 
surrounded.'  The  machine  gunners 
thought  it  was  a  German  patrol  and 
started  to  explain,  when  the  Kansas 
man  got  sore  and  shouted  back.  'Can't 
you  tell  I'm  a  U.  S.  A.,  even  though  I 
talk  Dutch?  You  raus  mit  'em  now.' 
He  began  shooting  and  they  'raused.' 
One  German  was  left  behind  dead.  The 
three  survivors  were  taken  back  as  pris- 


oners. 'Py  golly,  those  dunderheads 
took  me  for  a  Dietscher,'  the  Kansas 
man  exclaimed  indignantly  as  he 
marched  his  prisoners  back. 

Ought  to  Be  Dead 

This  story  was  told  by  a  soldier  after 
a  two  weeks'  stay  at  a  base  hospital 
with  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

A  nurse  went  around  and  took  the 
temperature  of  the  sick  soldiers,  and 
while  her  back  was  turned,  one  soldier, 
instead  of  putting  the  thermometer  into 
his  mouth,  inserted  it  into  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  standing  near.  He  handed  the 
thermometer  to  a  passing  doctor,  who 
first  looked  at  it  and  then  at  the  pa- 
tient. 

"My  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  not 
dead,  but  you  ought  to  be." 

The  thermometer  registered  120  de- 
grees.— Exchange. 


Drew  Line  at  Biting  Huns 

A  dental  ambulance,  operated  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  was  doing  its  bit 
just  behind  the  lines  in  France.  The 
personnel  was  discussing  the  Christmas 
roll  call  and  was  wondering  whether  last 
year's  record  would  be  broken.  Then 
came  a  commotion.  A  private  was  pro- 
testing audibly  against  a  top  sergeant's 
orders  to  have  his  teeth  fixed  then  and 
there. 

"I'm  willing  to  shoot  them  boches," 
he  expostulated,  "and  I'm  willing  to 
bayonet  them  or  blow  'em  to  pieces,  but 
what's  the  idea  of  having  to  have  your 
teeth  fixed — do  I  have  to  bite  'em,  too?" 
— Red  Cross  Speakers'  Bulletin. 

One  man  was  rejected  from  the  draft 
because  he  weighed  300  pounds,  though 
willing  and  anxious  to  serve  as  a  sol- 
dier. By  all  means  let  us  save  the  fats! 
— Exchange. 


WILL 

.fKSS&Sa&^X  HELP 
YOU 

To  Trap  and  Hunt,  I 

with  profit.  It  shows 
when  and  where  to  trap,  and  how 
to  prepare  skins,  to  make  the 
most  money  from  them.     The  Boys  and] 
Older  Men  at  Home  Will  Have  Control  I 
This  Year.  There  Is  Big  Money  to  be  made,  f 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  skins.  Prices 
will  be  very  high.    The  War  has  6hut  off 
foreign  shipments.    Our  house  fs  situated 
_     to  pay  you  all  your  6kin9  are  worth.  We 
"will  grade  them  honestly,  and  give  you  a  | 
|  Square  Deal.    We  have  standing  orders  that 
we  cannot  fill.   Send  name  and  address, {or  the 
Book.    Hides  wanted,  write  for  Price  List. 
LINCOLN  HIDE  &  FUR  C0.,">72Q  street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THIS 

BOOK 


Christmas  Cash! 
Ship  Furs  Today 

Get  top  prices  from  the  World's  Largest 
Fur  House.  Your  check  comes  by  return 
mail.  Have  money  for  Christmas  spend- 
ing! We  need  millions  of  skunk,  musk- 
rat,  coon,  mink,  fox,  moleskins  —  everything  i 
—and  pay  best  prices.  DON'T  wait  I  Ship 
N0W1  Ask  for  Free  Trapper's  Guide— S-in-1 
Book,  and  Free  Shipping  Tags. 

FUNSTEN 

Bros.  &  Co.,  International  Far  Exchange 

Funsten  Bldg.  St.LrOuis,Mo. 


Ship  To  Biggs  At  Kansas  City 


Biggs  pays  top-notch  prices  for  furs  and 
guarantees  a  square  deal.  Three  quarters  of  a 
Million  satisfied  shippers.  No  commissions  deducted. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Advance  Market  News. 

Highest  Prices— Quickest  Returns 

Furs  held  separate  and  returned  at  once  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  witb  grading  and  price.  Just  insert  tag 
saying  "Hold  Separate"  in  package  when  you  ship. 
ITOBTH?  "Trappers'  Exchange"  our  Monthly 
»  Am  Hi  m_i  Magazine  Bent  free  to  all  interested. 
TrapperB*  SnpplieB  at  Factory  Coat.  -  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.  ^l%lr^%ni: 


Ro-San 

Indooj^ 

Oomf 
Qfr  Oonven: 


Comfortable,  Healthful, 
_  mvenient.  Have  a  sanitary, 
odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house,  in  any  room  or  in  a 
closet.  Be  ready  for  the  long, 
cold  winter.  Endorsed  by 
State  Boards  of  Health.  Ab- 
solutely Odorless.  Germs 
and  odor  are  killed  by  a  chemical 
proceea  in  water  in  the  container, 
which  yon  empty  once  a  month  as 
easy  afl  asbea.  Absolutely  guaran- 
teed. 80  daya'  trial.  Write  for  fall 
description  and  price. 

BOWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
£9 1 2     Sib  St.,  Detroit.  Midi. 


fjffc  m a.  .55.  Buys  the   New  Butterfly ! 

*■  KM  Junior  No.  ZH.    Light  ran- 
U       am  nin^.   easy   cleaning,  close 
~*  ftp&J  skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

Sa°LUV«%F  Tfflll  Earns  Its  awn  cost  and  fmtm\ 
W  DAT9   rKtt  INIAL  more  by  what  It  savea  nowiouso 

in  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  catalog-  folder  and '  'direct-  from- 
factory"  offer.   Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ftLBftUBH-DflKB  CO.,  2181  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young   men   and   women    attend  on 
credit.    A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.    EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.    Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
— »   Desk  F  Topeka,  Kamat 

"——OTTAWA 


OTTAWA  ;KANS 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow 


December  7,  1918 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


IM  WIT  THE  present  prices  of  butter  fat 
til  it  pays  to  feed  a  good  cow.  Feed 
EaaaUl  is  so  high  now  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  underfeed  with  the 
idea  of  saving  money.  If  there  was  ever 
a  time  when  full  feeding  was  necessary, 
it  is  now,  says  W.  E.  Peterson,  exten- 
sion dairyman  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. Mr.  Peterson  gives  in  a  leaflet 
some  good  practical  suggestions  on  feed- 
ing dairy  cows  under  present  conditions. 

The  first  point  to  consider  in  feeding 
a  milk  cow  is  that  she  takes  care  of  her 
own  body  first.  For  the  average  cow 
this  will  take  half  of  all  the  feed  she 
eats  when  on  a  full  ration.  If  she  is 
fed  only  a  half  ration,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  she  can  give  little  or  no  milk  and 
the  feed  so  consumed  will  be  wasted  en- 
tirely. In  other  words,  skimping  on 
feed  to  the  extent  of  supplying  a  good 
cow  with  only  an  amount  sufficient  for 
maintenance  is  a  sheer  waste  of  good 
feed. 

Mr.  Petersen  figures  that  a  good  cow 
weighing  a  thousand  pounds  and  giving 
twenty-five  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk 
daily  will  return  a  pound  of  butter  fat 
each  day.  This  at  the  time  he  wrote 
was  worth  55  cents.  The  price  now  is 
considerably  higher.  The  resulting  skim 
milk  at  70  cents  a  hundred  would 
amount  to  about  15  cents,  or  bring  the 
total  value  of  the  product  to  70  cents 
daily.  The  cow  could  be  fed  the  fol- 
lowing good  ration  and  there  would  be 
a  net  profit  even  at  the  high  prices 
charged  for  the  feed:  Ten  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  $25  a  ton,  12.5  cents;  thirty 
pounds  of  silage,  $30  a  ton,  12  cents; 
three  pounds  of  corn  chop,  $75  a  ton, 
11.25  cents;  four  pounds  of  bran,  $25  a 
ton,  5  cents;  one  pound  of  oil  meal  at 
$62  a  ton,  3.1  cents.  This  totals  43.85 
cents,  which  deducted  from  70  cents,  the 
return  of  the  product,  leaves  26.2  cents 
as  daily  profit  over  feed  cost,  or  $7.80p 
a  month.  This  leaves  the  value  of  the 
calf  and  the  manure  to  take  care  of  the 
labor. 

On  the  ordinary  farm  there  will  be 
some  home-grown  feeds  which  can  be 
figured  in  cheaper  than  the  feeds  quoted 
and  there  will  also  be  wheat  pasture 
which  can  almost  be  counted  as  "vel- 
vet." By  feeding  a  cow  such  a  ration 
through  the  winter  she  will  go  onto 
spring  pasture  in  fine  shape,  and  this  is 
always  a  period  of  the  year  when  dairy 
cows  return  the  largest  profit  over  the 
cost  of  feed. 

Mr.  Petersen,  however,  urges  that  the 
dairyman  first  consider  carefully 
whether  the  cow  is  worth  feeding  this 
expensive  feed,  which  can  be  learned  by 
testing  and  weighing  her  milk.  The  cow 
with  dairy  capacity  can  be  fed  liberally 
with  the  right  feeds,  but  even  good  feeds 
can  be  wasted  if  improperly  fed.  We 
quote  the  following  feeding  rules:  » 

"Do  not  skimp  on  feed  for  good  cows. 
Feed  what  is  grown  on  the  place,  even 
if  it  is  not  the  best  feed,  and  buy  feeds 
which  will  offset  the  bad  qualities  of 
that  at  hand. 

"See  that  the  ration  is  balanced.  If 
too  little  protein  is  fed  it  cuts  produc- 
tion. If  too  much,  it  works  a  hardship 
on  the  animal.  If  too  little  carbohyd- 
rates are  fed,  production  is  cut;  if  too 
much,  it  is  wasted. 

"See  that  the  ration  is  palatable.  If 
some  feeds  are  not  palatable,  see  that 
others  are  very  palatable,  so  that  the 
ration  as  a  whole  is. 

"See  that  the  ration  has  sufficient 
bulk.  Enough  nutrients  may  be  gotten 
from  a  small  amount  of  concentrates, 
but  the  animal  will  not  be  satisfied  and 
the  heavy  mass  will  be  hard  to  digest. 
Mix  heavy  feeds  with  lighter  ones. 

"See  that  it  is  laxative.  If  costive 
feeds  are  raised,  buy  laxative  feeds  like 
oilmeal,  bran,  etc.,  to  offset  the  costive 
effect. 

"Feed  roughage  to  take  care  of  body 
weight.  This  is  about  two  pounds  of 
hay  per  hundred  pounds  live  weight. 
Make  silage  one-half  of  the  roughage, 
which  will  be  three  pounds  silage  to  one 
pound  hay. 

"Feed  grain  mixture  for  milk  produc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  one  pound  grain  for 
every  four  pounds  milk  testing  below  4 
per  cent,  or  one  pound  grain  for  every 
three  pounds  milk  testing  above  4  per 
cent." 

The  following  are  a  few  good  rations 
suggested,  the  proportions  all  being  by 
weight : 

Ration  1 :  Roughage — Alfalfa  1  part, 
silage  3  parts.  Grain  Mixture — Corn,  3 
parts;  bran,  3  parts;  oil  meal,  $  part; 
cottonseed  meal,  }  part. 

Ration  2:  Roughage — Prairie  hay,  2 


parts;  roots,  1  part.  Grain  Mixture — 
Barley,  ground,  5  parts;  oil  meal,  3 
parts. 

Ration  3:  Roughage — Alfalfa,  1  part; 
silage,  3  parts.  Grain  Mixture — Oats,  6 
parts;  oil  meal,  1  part. 

Ration  4:  Roughage  —  Prairie  hay. 
Grain — Oats,  2  parts;  oil  meal,  1  part. 

Selection  of  the  above  rations  will  de- 
pend upon  the  availability  and  cost  of 
the  ingredients. 

Linwood  Calf  Club  Awards 

The  Linwood  Boys'  and  Girls'  Pure- 
Bred  Holstein  Heifer  Club  sale  was  held 
at  Linwood  November  29,  on  which  day 
the  prizes  furnished  by  the  Kaw  Valley 
Electric  Road  were  awarded.  The  cut 
shows  the  trophies. 

When  the  calves  were  distributed  last 
spring  they  were  grouped  in  six  classes. 
On  sale  day  a  committee  of  judges  picked 
the  best  and  second  best  heifer  in  each 
class,  a  cup  being  awarded  for  first  and 
a  watch  for  second.  Each  of  the  re- 
maining boys  and  girls  of  the  club  re- 
ceived an  engraved  penknife. 

The  sale  was  a  most  successful  one. 
There  were  a  good  many  Holstein  breed- 
ers present  and  they  were  anxious  to 
buy  these  choicely  bred  heifers.  The 
average  price  paid  for  the  first  twenty- 
nine  sold  was  $219.48.  Among  them 
was  a  $400  heifer  consigned  by  Hattie 
Tudhope  and  a  $355  heifer  consigned  by 
Harold  Hughey.    Both  of  these  heifers 


were  bid  in  by  the  consignors.  In  fact 
most  of  the  heifers  were  retained  on  the 
farms  where  they  had  been  kept  the 
past  summer.  The  breeders  present  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  these  fine  heifers, 
as  was  evidenced  by  their  bids.  A  few 
were  successful  in  getting  heifers,  as 
some  of  the  club  members  chose  to  take 
the  profits  in  cash  and  let  the  heifers  go. 

The  members  of  the  club  retaining 
their  heifers  have  secured  the  use  of  a 
choicely  bred  bull  and  all  the  heifers 
will  be  bred  in  the  near  future. 

The  awards  in  the  different  classes 
are  as  follows: 

Class  1 — First,  Archie  Garwood;  sec- 
ond. Opal  Browning. 

Class  2 — First,  Elmer  Hubbard;  sec- 
ond, Orville  Hughey. 

Class  3 — First,  Wayne  Beckey;  second, 
Jessie  Atterberry. 

Class  4— First,  Elbert  Lange;  second, 
Joey  Atterberry. 

Class  5 — First,  Claude  Cook;  second, 
Jessie  Hoffine. 

Class  6 — First,  Hattie  Tudhope;  sec- 
ond, Harold  Hughey. 


High-Priced  Cow 

In  the  spring  of  1917  Charles  H.  Sei- 
fert,  of  Leavenworth  County,  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  for  a  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cow.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is 
the  highest  price  that  has  been  paid  for 
a  dairy  cow  at  a  public  sale  in  Kansas. 
When  a  man  puts  a  thousand  dollars 
into  a  cow,  a  good  many  may  question 
whether  from  a  utility  standpoint  it  is 
a  good  investment.  This  cow  has  made 
good,  even  on  the  basis  of  a  thousand- 
dollar  investment.  Early  in  1918  she 
dropped  twin  heifer  calves,  and  in  the 
280  days  following  gave  15,120  pounds 
of  milk.  This  at  10  cents  a  quart  would 
have  brought  over  $700.  With  an  aver- 
age test  of  3.5  per  cent,  the  fat  would 
have  sold  for  $250  or  more  if  the  prod- 
uct had  been  marketed  in  this  way.  The 
skim  milk  would  have  been  worth  at 
least  a  hundred  dollars  for  feeding  pigs 
or  calves.  This  alone  would  have  paid 
more  than  a  year's  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  cow. 

Mr.  Seifert  writes  that  he  is  very 
proud  of  this  cow  and  is  trying  to  de- 


TJncle  Sam's  Fighting  Boys  Wear 

IRONCLAD  KHAKI 

Twill  Cloth 

You  men  and  women  of  his  "home  guard" 
should  wear  this  patriotic  economy  cloth, 
too.    It's  fast  color  and  wears  like  leather. 

Shirts.   Pants  and  Overalls 

made  of  the  genuine  Ironclad  Khaki  (the 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses)  carry  the  yellow 
"army"  label,  like  the  above.  Look  for 
it  and  Guarantee  Bond  in  the  garment 
before  you  buy. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  of  Ironclad 
Khaki  Cloth,  and  Miss  Ironclad  Khaki, 
the  kid  glove  finish  ladies'  overall  cloth. 
Garments  on  sale  by  dealers — everywhere 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Only 
138  Market  Place       -       Baltimore,  Md. 


25Cbrdsaday 

One  Man  Log  Saw 

Strong*  Simple,  Dependable.     A  Fael  maker 
i  and  work  saver.  Cute  any  size  log^  into  any  lengths. 
Easy  to  move  from  log  to  log  and  from  cut  to  cot, 

OTTAWA 

ENGINE  LOGS  AW 

Does  the  work  of  10  men.   Makes  wood  sawing 
easy  and  profitable.   When  not  sawing  wood  use 
■  ;ble 


as  portable  engine  for  pumping  water  and  on 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

869  King  Street, 
Ottawa, 
Kansas, 


Saw  "blade  easily 
removed.  Write 
for  our  low  price. 
FULLY 
GUAR< 
ANTEED 


My  Straw  Spreader 
insures  Your  Wheat! 


25,000  NOW  IN  USE 

MANSON  CAMPBELL 

Detroit  -  Kansas  Citu,  -  Minneapolis. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twloe  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P. --Select  Yonr  Own 
Terms     Diract-from- Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order- -Sav«  $13  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.    Bitrnew  catalog, "How  to  Judge 
Engines"  FREE— by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

[writ.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

tJ.vI  1 600  Oaklaad  «v...  Kaa.at  City,  Mo. 


■2?  Sweep  Feed 
Grinder 


Afj  ft. op  Galvanized 

*>cOs 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
stylet.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kamai. 


TrAA  fatalnU  in  colors  explains 
■»ee  WiaiOg  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  St 
any  running 

gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  £ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  SI.,Quuiei,IIL> 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Orderdirect  at  wire  mill 
w      K.i'ces.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana. 
Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado  or  California, 
Catalog  Free.   Write  today.    Ceo.  E.  Long. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO„  ill  King  St.  Ottawa.  Hans. 

velop  a  whole  herd  of  the  same  kind. 
The  combined  product  of  half  a  dozen 
cows,  each  with  a  capacity  for  produc- 
ing 15.000  pounds  of  milk  a  fear,  would 
amount  to  more  than  many  a  dairyman 
gets  from  a  herd  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
cows. 


Too  much  sugar  is  used  on  the  Amer- 
ican table,  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
variety  and  piquancy  of  flavor.  The 
nutty  flavor  of  grains,  the  natural  sweet- 
ness of  cornbread,  the  distinctive  flavor 
of  fruits  and  the  real  coffee  taste  are 
too  often  smothered  with  sugar. 
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j  MECHANICS  ON  THE  FARM 


■ 

1  ■  ■  ! 


Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


Cold  Weather  Hints 


JROM  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
International  Harvester  Corpora- 
tion we  quote  the  following  on 
caring  for  farm  tractors  in  cold 
weather : 

"Cold  weather  offers  certain  problems 
to  all  tractor  owners.  These  are  not 
much  of  a  handicap  to  the  experienced 
tractor  operator,  but  are  likely  to  be 
to  the  man  who  is  wintering  his  tractor 
for  the  first  time.  In  order  of  their 
importance  these  problems  are : 

"First — Danger  of  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  and  head  jackets  freezing  with 
consequent  cracking^  of  the  cylinder  and 
head. 

"Second — Faulty  lubrication  due  to 
the  sluggish  action  of  oils  when  cold. 

"Third  —  Difficulty  in  starting  the 
tractor. 

"Fourth — Storing  the  tractor  for  the 
winter  months. 

"The  reasons  why  engine  cylinders  and 
heads  can  be  damaged  so  easily  in  cold 
weather  are  not  hard  to  understand. 
Iron  gives  off  heat  rapidly  and  there- 
fore reaches  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  very  quickly.  The  sheet  of 
water  in  the  water  jacket  around  the 
cylinder  is  very  thin,  consequently  it  is 
also  quickly  brought  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  walls  of  the  jacket. 
This  water  has  been  known  to  freeze  at 
times  when  a  pail  of  water  standing 
near  the  engine  would  not  even  have  a 
film  of  ice  on  its  surface.  This  is  due 
to  the  very  rapid  evaporation  of  heat 
from  both  the  iron  cylinder  and  this  thin 
sheet  of  water.  They  reach  a  freezing 
temperature  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

"A  man  may  forget  to  drain  his  trac- 
tor or  may  not  think  it  is  going  to  be 
cold  enough  to  freeze  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  jacket.  No  matter  how  the 
water  happens  to  be  left  there,  the  re- 
sult is  invariably  a  cracked  cylinder  fol- 
lowed many  times  by  an  extensive  out- 
lay for  repairs. 

"To  avoid  anything  of  this  sort,  there 
is  one  simple  precaution  to  take  during 
cold  weather;  that  is,  to  drain  the  water 
out  of  the  cooling  system  at  the  end  of 
every  run.  Where  a  tractor  is  to  be  left 
standing  for  an  indefinite  period,  it 
should  be  drained.  Where  a  tractor  op- 
erator has  finished  using  his  tractor,  al- 
though at  the  time  the  weather  may 
not  be  freezing,  he  should  take  care  to 
drain  his  tractor,  because  when  the 
freezing  weather  does  come  he  will  have 
forgotten  that  he  left  water  in  the  cool- 
ing system. 

"Tractors  are  equipped  with  the  proper 
number  of  drain  cocks  for  drawing  off 
the  water.  These  should  all  be  opened 
and  care  taken  to  see  that  the  water 
drains  properly  through  each  one.  Stop- 
page anywhere  may  result  in  the  very 
thing  we  wish  to  avoid.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  open  all  the  drain  cocks  just 
before  the  tractor  is  shut  down.  Where 
tractors  are  equipped  with  water  pumps, 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  be  also 
drained.  A  water  pump  freezes  up  very 
quickly,  and  the  pump  bracket  is  often 
broken  on  account  of  the  pump  plunger 
being  held  fast  in  the  pump. 

"Another  important  point  to  be  ob- 
served is  to  leave  all  drain  cocks  open 
until  ready  to  fill  up  the  cooling  sys- 
tem for  another  run.  This  is  especially 
important  -  where  the  tractor  is  left  in 
the  open.  A  rain  can  refill  the  cooling 
system,  especially  of  the  hopper-cooled 
type,  enough  to  do  serious  damage  if 
the  drain  cocks  are  not  left  open. 

"Anti-freezing  solutions  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  tractors  on  account  of 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  in 
the  cooling  system.  This  causes  a  wide 
variation  in  quality  of  any  anti-freezing 
mixture.  By  reason  of  this  rapid  evap- 
oration, tractors  must  be  refilled  more 
often  than  automobiles,  making  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  an  efficient,  uni- 
form, anti-freezing  solution.  Pure  water 
is  the  best  cooling  medium.  Proper  care 
in  draining  the  tractor  during  the  win- 
ter months  requires  but  a  few  minutes' 
time  and  prevents  any  damage  to  the 
tractor.  Be  sure  to  drain  your  tractor 
at  the  end  of  each  period  of  work  during 
the  winter  months  or  freezing  weather. 

"That    there    is    a    positive  danger 


through  poor  lubrication  in  cold  weather 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
oil  does  not  flow  as  fast  in  cold  weather, 
and  for  tuis  reason  unless  special  care 
is  taken  will  not  get  to  the  working 
parts  in  time  to  prevent  serious  wear 
and  tear  on  bearings  and  pistons  when 
tractors  are  first  started.  The  same 
custom  which  old  steam  engineers  ob- 
served, of  heating  their  lubricating  oil 
on  frosty  mornings,  should  be  followed 
by  tractor  operators.    A  little  warm  oil 


added  to  what  happens  to  be  already  in 
the  lubricator  will  make  the  entire  sup- 
ply more  easily  handled  by  the  auto- 
matic pump.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
operator  is  urged,  before  starting  his 
tractor  in  freezing  weather,  to  turn  the 
hand  crank  of  the  oiler  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  revolutions.  This  will  in- 
sure a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  on  all 
working  parts  to  prevent  serious  trouble. 
Observance  of  this  precaution  will  in- 
crease the  life  of  the  tractor  by  pre- 
venting undue  wear. 

"Cup  grease  stiffens  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  lubricating  oil  when  cold. 
There  are  some  grades  of  grease  that 
actually  freeze  when  subjected  to  zero 
weather.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  grease.  Cup  greases  so 
hardened  require  considerable  heat  to 
make  them  again  efficient,  and  unless 
they  receive  this  heat  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  after  a  tractor  has 
been  started,  risks  are  taken  of  damag- 
ing such  parts  as  are  lubricated  by 
greases.  Take  special  pains  to  see  that 
all  grease  cups  are  not  only  kept  filled 


with  a  good,  light  grease,  but  are  also 
screwed  down  several  turns  more  at  the 
start  during  cold  weather." 


To  Women  Readers: 

Four  complete  novels  a  year,  free  ad- 
vice on  social  forms  and  beauty  aids, 
war  time  menus,  suggestions  for  lessen- 
ing kitchen  drudgery  and  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  nation-wide  suffrage 
for  women,  prohibition  and  better  lights, 
heat  and  water  for  the  farm  home,  are  a 
few  features  of  The  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Star  which  makes  it  so  interesting  to 
women.  If  you  live  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  or  Nebraska 
send  fifty  cents  to  Department  35,  The 
Weekly  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a 
full  year's  subscription. — Adv. 


Square  Meal  and  Square  Deal 

Put  a  new  leaf  in  the  "common  table." 
Many  of  our  new  guests  haven't  had  a 
square  meal  for  a  long  time  and  never 
had  a  square  deal. 


Do  you  think  there  is 
no  competition? 


If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  com- 
petition amongst  the  big  packers 
he  ought  to  go  through  a  day's 
work  with  Swift  &  Company. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when 
the  live  stock  comes  in;  let  him  try 
to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fat  steers 
quietly  and  at  his  own  price,  with- 
outsomebody's  bidding  againsthim. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous 
care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  order  that 
costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  him  go  up  into  the  office 
where  market  reports  are  coming 
in  —  and  reports  of  what  other 
concerns  are  doing. 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of 
the  Swift  refrigerator  fleet,  ma- 
neuvering it  over  the  face  of  the 
country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships 
at  sea. 


Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift 
&  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  the 
retail  meat  dealers  drive  their 
bargains  to  the  last  penny  as 
they  shop  around  among  the 
packers' branch  houses,  the  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  the  local  packing 
plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  is  over, 
let  him  have  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department,  where  he 
can  see  for  himself  on  what  small 
profits  the  business  is  done. 
(Less  than  4  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  sales.) 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  meat  business 
it  will  be  because  he  wants  to 
think  so. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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Prospect  For  Record  Wheat  Crop 


Dorib  Let  Your  Slock 

Lose  their  Summers  gain 
through  November  neglect 


Your  animals  are  now  going  on  dry  feed 
—hay  and  grain.  It's  a  Dig  change  from 
the  succulent,  nutritious  grasses  of  summer 
pastures  which  supply  the  needed  laxatives 
and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals'  bowels  jpen  and 
regular — drive  out  the  worms — keep  their 
blood  rich — keep  their  digestive  apparatus 
in  order — by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeiler 

Don't  allow  your  stock  to  "get  off  feed" 
and  in  a  rundown  condition.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  eliminates  waste  and  gives  ap- 
petite, good  health  and  good  digestion.  It 
enables  animals  to  get  the  most  oenefit  out 
of  their  feed. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of 
your  herd.   Here's  a  suggestion  for  your 

f'uidance:  Get  from  your  dealer  2  pounds 
or  each  average  hog,  5  pounds  for  each 
horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  tbc  Peddler  Twice  My  Price  T 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an 
honest  price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in 
your  own  town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who 
•refunds  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as 
claimed. 

25-Ib.  Pall,  $2.25;  100-lb.  Dram.  57.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DUBS 
STOCK 
TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  Start  Yoar  Pallets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 


Be  WISE)— don't  wait— bundle  np  every  fur  you  have  on  hand  and  ship  to  Hill  Bros.  Fur 
Co.— the  old  reliable  house  where  you  are  sure  of  correct  grading,  highest  prices  and  a 
square  deal  every  time.  Read  these  EXTRA  HIGH  PRICES  we  are  paying  if  you  ship 
your  furs  AT  ONCE. 

NO  COMMISSION  CHARGED 

■  deducted  for  commission  or  handling. 


KANSAS  FURS 

Medium 


|  Extra  Large  |  Large 


Small 


Unprime 


SKUNK— BLACK  

SHORT  

NARROW  

BROAD  

$11.00  to  $9.50 
8.50  to  7.50 
7.00  to  5.50 
•  4.50  to  2.75 

$9.00  to  $8.25|$8.25  to  $7.25|$7.00  to  $6.00|$5.00  to  $1.00 
7.25  to   6.50|  6.25  to  5.50|  5.50  to   4.50|  4.00  to  .80 
5.50  to   4.75|  4.75  to   4.00|  4.00  to   3.10|  3.50  to  .60 
2.75  to   2.25|  2.25  to   1.75|  1.75  to   1.25|  1.50  to  .25 

MUSKRAT  

2.90  to  2.40 

2.30  to   2.00|  1.75  to   1.40|  1.20  to     .90|  1.25  to  .10 

MINK— DARK  

ORDINARY.   .  .. 

11.00  to   9.50|  8.25  to   7.L5|  6.50  to   5.50|  5.00  to   4.00|  5.00  to  .40 
9.50  to   7.75|  7.25  to   6.25|  5.25  to   4.25|  4.00  to   3.00]  4.00  to  .30 

RACCOON— HEAVY.  . 

ORDINARY 


9.00  to  7.75|  7.25  to  6, 
7.50  to   6.251  5.75  to  4 


5.75  to 
4.50  to 


75|  3.25  to  2. 
50|  3.25  to  2 


4.00  to  .60 
3.50  to  .50 


OPOSSUM. 


3.30  to   2.70|  2.50  to   2.10|  1.80  to   1.50|  1.10  to     .75|  1.25  to  .05 


DON'T  DELAY-SHIP  AT  ONCE. 


If  you  live  in  any  other  State 
ship  us  your  furs  and  we  will 
pay  you  highest  market  prices. 


If  you  have  no  furs  on  hand 
now — send  postal   card  for 
FREE  Trappers'  Guide,  Ship- 
343  Hill  Bids.    St.  Louis.  Mo.     pingTagsand  latest  Price  Lists. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO. 


WHt«for  Boefc 
JMay 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  34  EJm  Street,  Qulncy,  lit. 


ANSAS  is  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  pass  the  ten  million 
mark  in  wheat  acreage.  Last 
week's  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
port on  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the 
wheat  sown  the  past  fall  shows  that  its 
correspondents  estimate  the  total  acre- 
age for  the  state  at  10,825.131.  This  is 
0.3  per  cent  greater  than  was  sown  in 
1917,  this  breaking  all  previous  records. 
Not  only  has  a  record-breaking  acreage 
been  sown,  but  conditions  have  been  un- 
usually favorable  for  wheat  the  past 
fall.  As  a  result  of  these  favorable 
conditions,  the  board's  correspondents 
place  the  general  average  condition  of 
the  crop  over  the  state  at  96  on  the 
basis  of  100  representing  a  satisfactory 
situation.  This  is  twenty-six  points 
higher  than  the  condition  reported  a 
year  ago,  twenty  points  above  that  re- 
ported in  November,  1916,  and  one  point 
below  the  condition  reported  in  the  fall 
of  1913.  The  planting  that  fall 
amounted  to  9,062,000  acres,  and  the 
following  year,  1914,  was  produced  the 
record-breaking  crop  of  180,000,000 
bushels.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  average 
condition  was  reported  as  99.7,  the  acre- 
age being  51  per  cent  less  than  that  sown 
this  fall.  The  crop,  however,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  amounted  to  nearly  a  mil- 
lion bushels.  Reference  back  to  these 
figures  of  previous  years  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  when  conditions  are  so 
favorable  for  wheat  in  the  fall  as  they 
have  been  this  season,  we  have  every 
assurance  of  a  good  crop  the  following 
year.  Wheat  growers  can  confidently 
look  forward  with  the  highest  hopes  to 
a  crop  of  wheat  which  will  break  all 
previous  records. 

Thirty-eight  counties,  all  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  state,  have  conditions 
of  more  than  100,  the  highest  being 
109,  in  Clay.  In  the  northwest  quarter 
the  average  is '  more  than  90,  while  in 
the  southwest  quarter  conditions  for  the 
most  part  are  under  90,  the  lowest  be- 
ing 80,  in  Wichita  and  Scott.  While 
soil  and  weather  conditions  have  been 
excellent  in  the  western  counties,  re- 
seeding  was  necessary  to  some  extent 
in  this  region,  owing  to  damage  from 
grasshoppers,  and  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  pests  sowing  was  delayed 
in  many  localities.  The  later  sown 
wheat,  while  comparatively  small,  is  a 
good  stand  and  thrifty.  Quite  generally 
wheat  is  of  rank  growth,  and  the  excel- 
lent pasturage  it  affords  is  a  boon  to 
stockmen — a  very  valuable  and  timely 
complement  to  the  high-priced  and  lim- 
ited feed  supply. 

A  more  "  adequate  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Kansas  wheat  field 
this  fall  may  perhaps  be  had'  from  the 
statement  that  it  exceeds  the  total  land 
surface  of  the  four  states  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  combined,  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  added  for  good  measure. 

Every  county  in  the  state,  except  per- 
haps a  half  dozen  in  the  southwest, 
sowed  as  much  or  more  wheat  than  a 
year  ago,  the  larger  percentages  of  gains 
being  in  the  eastern  counties,  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  99  per  cent,  the  high- 
est, in  Greenwood  County.  Of  the  coun- 
ties credited  with  the  largest  acreages 
in  wheat,  Reno  leads  with  298,364  acres, 
followed  by  Sumner  with  296,837,  Bar- 
ton 293,903,  Ford  272,891,  Pawnee  270,- 
374,  Stafford  242,702,  Pratt  236,290, 
McPherson  228.537,  Rush  220.777,  Ellis 
220,249,  Thomas  208,560,  Rice  207,648, 
Russell  204,052,  and  Sedgwick  202,497, 
all  but  one  or  two  of  these  being  lo- 
cated in  the  south  central  portion  of 
the  state. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  due  to  the  board's 
initiative,  taken  last  June,  that  govern- 
ment seed  wheat  loans  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  Southwest,  it  is  interesting 
to  record  in  this  report,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Kansas  field  agent  of 
the  U.  S.  Department,  that  government 
loans  were  made  to  nearly  3.600  Kansas 
farmers,  mostly  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, with  the  result  that  approximately 
330.000  acres  were  seeded  to  wheat  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  sown. 
These  seed  loans  in  Kansas  amounted 
approximately  to  a  million  dollars. 

With  no  more  farmers,  with  no  more 
equipment,  and  with  not  as  much  labor, 
the  largely  increased  sowing  to  wheat  in 
Kansas  this  fall  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able showing.  It  shows  what  can  be 
done  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  war 
conditions  and  the  pressing  need  of  the 
whole  world  for  food.  The  farmers  of 
Kansas  now  have  before  them  a  task 
perhaps  no  less  important  than  that  of 
the    war   period.    This  record-breaking 


acreage  of  wheat  planted  in  Kansas  was 
to  promote  the  war,  but  it  will  be  har- 
vested to  preserve  peace. 


Justice  to  Stock  Shippers 

Senator  Cummins  has  just  offered  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  suspension  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  ship- 
pers in  the  country.  This  information 
comes  from  the  National  Live  Stock 
Shippers'  League. 

Congress  provided  in  the  Railroad  Con- 
trol Bill  for  retaining  the  final  jurisdic- 
tion over  rates,  rules  and  regulations  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
giving  the  commission  power  to  review 
orders  of  the  President  and  t>et  them 
aside  where  unreasonable.  However,  the 
bill  went  further  and  provided  that  when 
the  President  initiated  any  rate  or  regu- 
lation the  same  should  become  effective 
at  once  and  not  be  subject  to  suspension. 
This  has  resulted  in  great  confusion. 
Wholesale  changes  in  regulations  and 
rates  have  been  instituted  without  any 
hearing  before  disinterested  tribunals. 
Other  changes  of  a  like  character  are 
now  pending. 

It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways.  When  a  shipper  wants  a 
rate  reduction  or  a  rule  relaxed,  he  files 
his  petition  with  the  Commission  and 
before  anything  is  done  a  hearing  is  had 
and  the  order  rendered  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  his  position.  Under 
present  practice,  if  a  railroad  wants  to 
secure  an  advance  or  increase  the  burden 
on  the  shipper,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  file 
the  tariff  and  it  becomes  effective  im- 
mediately without  investigation.  This 
is  unjust,  unfair  and  out  of  harmony 
with  our  whole  system  of  procedure  in 
this  country.  Shippers  throughout  the 
entire  nation  should  unite  in  demanding 
the  immediate  restoration  of  the  suspen- 
sion powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

There  might  have  been  some  justifica- 
tion for  eliminating  the  suspension  pow- 
ers of  the  commission  while  the  war  was 
in  progress.  The  grounds  urged  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure  was  the  necessity 
for  immediate  action  without  delay  to 
investigate.  Assurance  was  given  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  if  the  bill  was 
passed  in  that  manner  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate rates  without  investigation  would 
only  be  exercised  on  emergency  matters, 
that  this  would  occur  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions. However,  the  situation  has  s"o 
developed  that  the  power  to  so  initiate 
rates  is  being  exercised  constantly  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  affecting  all  kinds 
and  classes  <of  rates.  Some  proposals 
now  pending  are  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  The  war  has  ceased.  The 
argument  which,  prevailed  during  the 
progress  of  hostilities  no  longer  is  ap- 
plicable. The  emergency  has  ceased  to 
exist.  We  should  immediately  return  to 
normal  conditions. 

Officers  of  the  National_Live  Stock 
Shippers'  Protective  League  have  taken 
the,  initiative  suggesting  this  legislation 
and  are  going  to  exert  all  the  influence 
they  have  to  secure  its  passage.  We 
suggest  that  all  interested  shippers 
should  immediately  wire  or  write  their 
congressmen  and  also  communicate  im- 
mediately with  Senator  Cummins  so 
that  he  can  know  how  thoroughly  the 
shippers  are  behind  him  in  this  effort. 


JEWEL  PONTIAC  SEOIS 

These  are  the  cows  referred  to  on 
page  four  of  this  issue 
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THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    Tou  are  urged  to  send  In 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Simple  Living  Must  Continue 


0  REAL  peace  can  be  assured  until 
the  food  problem  of  Europe  is  well 
on  its  way  to  a  solution  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  along 
food-saving  lines  until  all  the  boys  come 
home.  A  letter  just  received  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
reads : 

"The  armistice  is  signed,  but  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe  is  famine-stricken. 
There  is  insufficient  food  to  go  around 
and  millions  must  inevitably  die  of 
starvation  before  another  harvest. 

"To  the  voluntary  service  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  American  people  must  be  at- 
tributed the  continued  health,  strength 
and  morale  of  the  Allied  armies  and  the 
people  behind  the.  lines  who  have  been 
bearing  the  brunt  of  our  war. 

''Upon  this  same  spirit  of  service  and 
sacrifice  will  depend  Europe's  fate  in 
the  months  to  come.  The  guns  are 
silent,  but  anarchy,  bred  of  hunger, 
rages  in  Europe.  Food  is  the  necessary 
bridge  that  will  carry  Europe  over  from 
the  state  of  war  to  an  orderly  peace. 
Facing  this  great  world  obligation 
America  has  raised  her  food  pledge  from 
seventeen  and  a  half  million  tons  to 
twenty  million  tons  of  food.  This  is 
two-thirds  more  than  we  shipped  last 
year. 

"At  present  we  have  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  wheat  in  the  world  to  return  to 
the  white  loaf,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
sugar,  if  other  nations  stick  to  their 
short  rations — a  shortage  if  they  in- 
crease their  rations.  There  's  on  hand 
as  much  beef  as  can  be  loaded  on  ships, 
but  a  world  shortage  of  three  billion 
pounds  of  fats — that  is,  pork  products, 
dairy  products  and  vegetable  oils.  The 
clearing  of  the  sea  and  opening  up  of 
markets  long  closed  to  the  world  will 
alter  the  setting  of  the  home  table  from 
time  to  time.  Everything  depends  on 
available  ships,  railway  transportation 
and  storage  capacity.  We  must  plan  to 
meet  each  situation  as  it  arises. 

"This  means  that  conservation  policies 
must  necessarily  change,  and  change 
suddenly.  Women  are  called  to  be  alert 
and  ready  to  follow  each  change.  The 
policy  that  cannot  change  is  the  neces- 
sity for  simple  living.  The  world  ship- 
ping program  is  based  on  avoidance  of 
waste. 

"Your  pages  have  reflected  the  spirit 
of  American  women  and  their  great  ac- 
complishments in  food  saving.  We  now 
face  an  increased  responsibility.  The 
coming  year  will  tell  the  story  month 
by  month  of  the  power  of  women  to 
visualize  the  situation  in  Europe  and 
accept  the  rigid  discipline  of  simple  liv- 
ing that  is  imposed  by  our  task  abroad." 


The  Woman's  Part 

Clarence  Ousley,  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture,  in  an  address  on  the  place 
of  agriculture  in  the  reconstruction 
period,  given  before  the  New  York  Hu- 
manitarian Society,  cites  two  impressive 
instances  showing  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  service  on  the  part  of  women  of 
France  and  of  America.  We  give  the 
stories  in  his  own  words: 

"Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  war  worker 
relate  this  incident,  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  shell-torn  France:  A  poor 
peasant  woman  had  returned  to  her 
village  from  which  the  German  despoil- 
ers  had  been  expelled,  and  found  her 
cottage  in  ruins.  She  had  lost  her  hus- 
band and  two  sons  in  the  war,  and  her 
other  two  sons  were  in  the  army.  Alone, 
but  undaunted,  she  set  about  the  work 
of  restoration,  and  her  deft  hands  soon 
converted  the  cellar  into  a  livable  hab- 
itation. Then  her  third  son  was  sent 
back  mortally  wounded  and  died  in  her 
arms.  She  was  burying  his  dear  body 
when  she  received  a  message  that  her 
fourth  and  last  son  was  killed.  She 
paused  but  a  moment  in  her  ministra- 
tion to  the  dead;  her  cheeks  did  not 
blanch,  but  flushed  as  a  soldier's  would 
in  a  fierce  charge;  her  lips  did  not 
quiver,  but  were  firmly  set;  no  tears 
came  to  her  eyes,  but  they  glistened 
with  a  new  fervor  of  patriotism,  as  she 


caught  her  breath  and  with  uplifted 
countenance,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone 
as  if  recording  an  oath  to  high  Heaven, 
she  said,  'Vive  la  France!' 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  New  York 
State  asking  advice  about  a  contem- 
plated transaction  involving  the  sale  of 
her  farm  and  the  purchase  of  another. 
In  order  that  I  might  understand  the 
situation,  she  described  in  detail  the 
manner  of  farming,  the  equipment,  and 
the  intimate  operations.  She  is  in  the 
full?st  sense  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband. 
She  not  only  performs  the  household 
tasks  but  lends  a  hand  in  the  field.  In 
four  years  she  has  rarely  had  break- 
fast later  than  six  o'clock,  or  supper 
earlier  than  eight.  The  hours  between 
are  her  working  day.  Among  other 
striking  statements  in  her '  letter  was 
this: 

"  'July  2  I  cut  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
peas  and  my  husband  pulled  them  back, 
and  July  3  we  had  an  eight-and-a-half- 
pound  boy.  Since  then  I  have  been  tied 
to  the  house  more  or  less,  but  by  get- 
ting the  little  neighbor  girl  to  tend 
baby  I  cut  twelve  acres  of  hay  across 
the  road  on  another  farm  while  my 
husband  was  helping  my  father  draw  in 
grain.  He  has  to  drive  four  and  one- 
half  miles  when  he  changes  work  with 
him.' 

"I  dare  not  say  which  of  these  two 
women  is  the  greater  heroine — the  one 
suffering  denial,  bearing  children,  en- 
during grief,  toiling  in  field  or  factory 
and  home,  but  sustained  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  immediate  contact  with  the  great- 
est tragedy  in  human  history;  the  other, 
far  removed  from  the  sound  or  sight  of 
military  spectacle,  likewise  suffering 
denial,  bearing  children,  but  sustained 
by  the  unspoken  and  unutterable  in- 
stinct for  sacrifice  and  creation  which  is 
the  unfailing  quality  of  her  sex. 

"Compared  with  this  the  heroism  of 
the  battlefield,  whatever  wounds  it  may 
bring,  even  unto  the  death,  is  but  a 
thrilling  adventure,  and  other  war  work, 
there  and  everywhere,  is  mere  playing 
at  service. 

"These  women  are  the  types  of  mil- 
lions of  women  in  France  and  in  Amer- 
ica, and  when  I  contemplate  their  ser- 
vice, their  sweetness,  and  their  uncom- 
plaining sacrifice,  I  feel  for  all  others 
and  myself  the  deep  compassion  of  ut- 
ter unworthiness.  And  when  I  contem- 
plate their  devotion  and  witness  all 
around  me  here  in  this  blessed  land 
able-bodied  men  doing  unnecessary 
things,  and  pampered  women  dawdling 
in  beauty  parlors,  I  feel  an  unspeakable 
contempt  and  wish  that  I  might  have 
the  power  to  condemn  to  hard  labor  all 
such  miserable  slackers,  who  are  un- 
worthy of  the  freedom  for  which  mil- 
lions of  men  are  dying  and  millions  of 
women  are  working  and  weeping." 


To  Can  Pumpkin  and  Squash 

Wash  clean  while  whole,  then  cut  into 
quarters  or  eighths.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pare  or  peel.  Scrape  out  seeds  and 
fiber.  Steam  until  pulp  can  be  scraped 
from  shell  with  spoon,  which  will  take 
possibly  ninety  minutes  over  a  false 
bottom  in  a  hot-water  bath  outfit  or 
thirty  minutes  under  five  to  ten  pounds 
steam  pressure.  Remove  and  let  cool  or 
plunge  quickly  into  cold  water,  but 
never  allow  the  products  to  stand  or 
soak  in  the  cold  water.  With  spoon 
scrape  pulp  from  rind  or  shell;  work 
out  the  water  thoroughly;  mash  with 
potato  masher  if  lumps  are  present. 
Have  rubber  placed  in  position,  then 
pack  pumpkin  or  squash  in  jars.  Add 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  both  salt  and 
sugar  but  never  water.  Place  tops  in 
position.  Partially  seal.  Sterilize  one 
hour — provided  the  pumpkin  or  squash 
has  been  steamed  as  suggested  above — 
if  using  hot-water  bath  outfit,  or 
thirty-five  minutes  if  steam -pressure 
outfit  under  five  to  ten  pounds  of 
steam  is  used.  If  you  did  not  steam 
the  pumpkin  or  squash,  as  suggested, 
sterilize  two  and  one-half  hours  in  hot- 
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has  proved  in  millions  of  bake-day  tests  that  it  is 
the  best  baking  powder  ever  made.  No  baking  powder 

of  anywhere  near  the  same  quality  is  sold  at  such  a  low  price. 

You  use  less  Calumet— because  it  is  the  highest  grade 

baiting  powder.  One  teaspoonful  is  equal  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  most 
other  brands. 

And  there  is  no  "luck"  about  it  when  you  use  Calumet. 

No  loss.  It  is  absolutely  sure.  It  is  the  most  economical  of  all. 
Millions  of  housewives  use  it — and  so  do  leading  domestic  science  teachers  and 
cooking  experts. 

You  save  when  you  buy  it — You  save  when  you  use  it 

Calumet  contains  only  such  ingredients  as  have  been  approved  officially 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Authorities.  It  is  used  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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You  Can  Earn 
100.00 

In  the  Next  Few  Weeks,  Working  When  You 
Have  the  Spare  Time 

We  want  either  a  man  or  a  woman  in  every  locality.  Must 
stand  high  in  respect  of  people  of  the  community  and  furnish 
at  least  three  references  with  application. 

NO  CANVASSING  OR  SOLICITING 

Address 

KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


water  bath  outfit  or  one  hour  under  five 
to  ten  pounds  of  steam.  Do  not  let 
cool  air  strike  jars  while  hot. 


Take  Time  for  Recreation 

Don't  allow  yourself  to  get  the  notion 
that  you  can't  take  time  for  a  holiday. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  fam- 
ily. There  is  always  something  to  do 
and  there  always  will  be,  long  after  you 
are  dead  and  gone,  but  we  venture  to 
predict  that  no  serious  harm  will  result 
from  your  taking  a  day  off  now  and 
then.     You  will  do  better  work  when 


you  come  back  to  it,  you  will  live  longer, 
and  life  will  be  much  more  worth  while 
if  you  mix  a  little  recreation  with  your 
work.  Heed  the  admonition  of  the'  old 
song  and  "take  time  for  living  while  yet 
in  life." 


The  Dawn  of  Peace 

It  is  the  Dawn!     The  Dawn!     The  nations 

From  East  to  West  have  heard  a  cry — 
Through  all  earth's  blood-red  generations 

By  hate  and  slaughter  climbed  thus  high. 
Here — on  this  height — still  to  aspire. 

One  only  path  remains  untror]. 
One  path  of  love  and  peace  climbs  higher; 

Make  straight  that  highway  for  our  God. 

— Alfred  Noyles. 
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Classified  Advertising 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack- 
age free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

NICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $2. 
Cocks,  $1.50.     J.  Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 

"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  for  sale,  $3  each.  J.  P.  Alpers,  Route  1, 
Hudson.  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels,  Parks*  200-egg  strain;  good 
ones;  $3  to  $5.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  LARGE  WHITE  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels,  $2.50  each,  if  taken 
at  once.  Need  room.  Louis  Jones,  Monroe, 
Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  BOTH 
light  and  dark  lines,  $5  each;  six  for  $25. 
C  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey  County, 
Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $2  and  $2.50.  White  Embden  geese,  $4. 
Just  over  Kansas  line  at  Filley,  Nebraska. 
Mrs.  John  Burgess. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS,  FARM- 
raised  cockerels  from  large  egg-producing 
stock.  My  best,  $5  each,  six  $25.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Hiram  Patten,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

CHAMPION  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  large  and  well  marked.  Dams  have 
trap  nest  record  225  eggs  a  year.  Have  won 
manv  prizes  in  largest  towns.  $3  each. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

WYANDOTTES. 

BUY  NOW— GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  March  hatched,  $2  each  now.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Kagarice,  Darlow,  Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  MINOR- 
cas,  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas.     Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

PEKIN  DRAKES  FROM  8  TO  9%  LBS. ; 
ducks,  $2.50.  Samuel  Hockman,  Beattie, 
Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale  at  $2  to  $3  each. 
C.  V.  Douglas,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS.  TWELVE 
dollars  dozen.  Mrs.  Jefferis,  Route  1,  Kin- 
caid,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  STOCK 
for  sale  reasonable  if  bought  soon.  Mrs. 
John  Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kan. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ENG- 
lish  Leghorn  cockerels,  high  laying  strain, 
$2  each,  six  $10.     D.  E.  Lantz,  Stanton,  la. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  —  IF 
taken  now,  $1.25;  six  for  $7.  Will  Tonn, 
Haven,  Kansas. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  beauties,  $1.50  straight.  J.  M. 
Jarvis,  Newton,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each;  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hastings,  Thayer.  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  April  and  May  hatched,  $2.25 
each;  three  or  more,  $2  each.  J.  M.  Bil- 
lingsley,  Minden,  Iowa. 

FINE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
strong,  vigorous,  good  type.  Ferris  strain,  $2 
each.  Also  large  Toulouse  ganders,  fine 
stock,  $3  each.    Chas.  Yoder,  Waldron,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$3,  $4.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  PEN,  $7.  COCK- 
erel  and  two  pullets.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tilton, 
Anadarko,  Okla. 


ANCONAS. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.  $1.50  each.  They  are  fine  birds.  John 
Smutny,   Irving,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50-$4. 
Lewis  Bauer,  Dover,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels.  Large  rich  red  breeders.  $5.  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  EXCELLENT 
color  with  good  laying  qualities.  Cocker- 
els, $2.50;  pullets,  $1.50.  O.  K.  Lynn,  Lane, 
Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
scoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
pullets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING     FOR    NO.     1     TURKEYS,  28c 

geese  and  ducks,  18c;  hens.  21c;  eggs.  65c. 
Coops  loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  SUPERFINE, 
$6  now.     R,  H.  Brown,  Halstead,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  $5  UP;  HENS,  $3, 
$4.  Good  stock.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Noggle,  Maple- 
ton,  Kansas. 

OAK  HILL  FARM,  HOME  OF  THE 
pure-bred  M.  B.  turkeys.  May  hatched,  large, 
good  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson.  Mo. 

EXTRA  FINE  PURE-BRED  BOURBON 
Red  turkeys,  toms,  $6 ;  hens,  $4.  Mrs.  Frank 
Drake,  Burdett,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  $6;  HENS,  $4; 
early  hatched,  large  bone,  long  bodies, 
nicely  marked.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Weeks,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Kan. 

WE  SOLD  FIVE  CHAMPION  BRONZE 
turkeys  last  March  for  $750.  One  torn 
brought  $500.  Have  300  grand  birds,  same 
breeding,  sired  by  sons  of  my  52-pound 
champion  torn.  $7.50-$25  each.  Ike  Hud- 
nall, Milan,  Missouri. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
and  up.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  $2  each.    Grace  Welch,  Utica,  Neb. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.     Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  pullets,  fancy  and  utility;  also  eggs. 
Guaranteed.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

CADILLAC,  SERVICE,  COMFORT, 
looks  substantially  new,  delivered  one-fifth 
original  cost.    G.  .G.  Burton,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
$20  up.    H.  R.  Harvey,  Ulysses,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — RED  POLL  BULLS,  ALL 
ages.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced  reasonable. 
Lyons  Bros.,  Route  3,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— THREE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bulls.  Serviceable  age.  J.  C.  George, 
Hampton,  Neb. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

FIVE  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE, 
ready  for  service;  from  good  producing 
dams.  Prices  very  reasonable.  For  full  in- 
formation write  University  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — FOUR  PURE-BRED  HOL- 
stein  bull  calves  four  weeks  old,  from  high- 
producing  dams  and  a  31-pound  sire.  Price, 
$50  apiece.  E.  J.  Stearns,  Route  1,  Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES', 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  HEEL 
drivers.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 

COLLIE  PUPS  WANTED— WILL  BUY  A 
few  good  pups.  Address  full  particulars  to 
Mrs.   J.  A.  Seaman,  Albia,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
Ilsh  Shepherd*.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Lartje  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ENGINES. 


20-60  REEVES  TRACTOR  ENGINE,  SIX- 
bottom  plow,  steam  lift,  tank.  First  class 
condition.  For  sale  account  ill  health.  Ad- 
dress Joseph  Bulin,  Box  2,  Milligan,  Neb. 


HOGS. 


REGISTERED  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND 
China  boars,  herd  headers;  best  blood  lines; 
extra  individuals;  weight,  150  to  400  pounds. 
M.  A.  Draper,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS  —  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1919 
catalogue  free.  Hayes  Seed  House,  Topeka, 
Kan.  

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
reasonable.  Sow  on  fall  wheat.  John  Lewis, 
Madison,  Kansas. 

OATS— FANCY  RED  TEXAS.  SEND  FOR 
sample.  $1  per  bushel.  Hayes  Seed  House, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  MAM- 
moth.  also  one  Spanish  jack,  both  sure 
breeders.  H.  L.  Summers,  Twenty-third  and 
Lincoln  Streets,  Topeka.  Kan. 

MILKING  MACHINES. 

FOR  SALE— USED  FIVE-UNIT  B.  L.  K. 
milking  machine  with  all  necessary  piping, 
pump,  and  vacuum  tank,  complete.  In  first 
class  condition.    Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Winter  Housing  for  Hens 


OMFORTABLE  housing  for  chick- 
ens does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
expensive  house  or  one  of  elabo- 
rate details.  Very  good  results 
have  been  secured  from  the  simplest  pos- 
sible kinds  of  dwelling  places  for  the 
backyard  flock.  Often  an  unused  shed 
with  the  front  partially  covered  or  a 
corner  of  a  barn  or  stable  partitioned  off 
may  be  used  to  house  a  profit-producing 
flock  of  hens  or  pullets. 

The  essentials  of  a  suitable  house  for 
chickens  are  the  same  whether  it  be  for 
five  or  five  hundred  birds.  They  are 
good  light,  ventilation,  and  drainage, 
with  protection  from  wind  and  bad 
weather.  For  a  small  house,  where  from 
six  to  twenty  fowls  are  to  be  kept,  an 
opening  at  the  front  or  south  side  should 
be  left  which  may  be  covered  with  one- 
inch  poultry  netting  and  fitted  with  a 
muslin  screen  or  curtain  for  protection 
in  bad  weather.  The  size  of  this  open- 
ing can  be  made  according  to  the  size 
of  the  house  and  will  furnish  both  light 
and  ventilation.  For  larger  houses,  glass 
windows  may  also  be  used  at  either  the 
south  or  east  side  to  add  to  the  light. 
The  glass  windows  may  be  aranged  for 
opening  on  nice  days. 

To  allow  the  fowls  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  entire  floor  space  of 
the  house,  dropping  boards  should  be 
provided  with  roosts  about  four  inches 
above  them  and  platforms  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  water  receptacle  eighteen 
inches  above  the  floor.  Through  the  use 
of  dropping  boards  —  which  are  merely 
smooth  level  platforms  placed  against 
the  back  wall  about  twenty-four  or 
thirty  inches  from  the  floor  —  sanitary 
conditions  are  improved  and  cleaning  is 
greatly  facilitated.  A  few  minutes' 
work  each  morning  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  remove  the  droppings  and 
sprinkle  the  board  with  sand  or  ashes. 

Nests  may  be  fastened  against  the 
side  walls  or  built  under  the  dropping 
boards,  if  the  latter  are  sufficiently  far 
from  the  floor.  Fot  a  small  flock,  an 
orange  box  may  be  used  with  two-thirds 
of  the  top  removed  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  with  a  small  platform  in  front,  on 
which  birds  may  alight  before  entering 
nests.  If  possible,  nests  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  may  be  removed  for 
cleaning  easily  and  thoroughly.  By  all 
means,  keep  the  straw  or  other  nesting 
material  clean  and  in  sufficient  supply. 

One  very  important  condition  for  the 
comfort  of  the  flock  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  litter  on  the  floor  in  which  the 
birds  may  be  fed  a  scratch  grain  and 
induced  to  exercise.  From  four  to  six 
inches  of  straw,  leaves  or  other  similar 
material  should  be  used.  If  a  liberal 
supply  is  furnished  and  dropping  boards 
are  used,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  re- 
new the  litter  only  two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter  unless  the  material 
becomes  wet  or  moldy. — John  L.  Prehn, 
K.  S.  A.  C.  Extension  Service. 


Corn  for  Laying  Hens 

Poultrymen  in  or  near  the  corn  belt 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  use  a  larger 
proportion  of  corn  in  their  poultry  ra- 
tions than  has  generally  been  recom- 
mended. In  many  cases  it  has  been 
difficult  or  impossible  to  get  bran  or 
middlings  and  wheat  is  needed  for  hu- 
man food.  While  the  price  of  corn  has 
been  relatively  high  as  compared  with 
other  feeds,  it  is  usually  available  in 
most  sections  of  the  state,  which  gives 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

FOR  SALE.  OR  WILL  EXCHANGE  FOR 
pure-bred  Holstein  calves  —  The  pure-bred 
Percheron  stallion.  Pink  Carnot  No.  G4402, 
sired  by  Pink  No.  24765,  one  of  the  greatest 
Percherons  ever  bred.  Also  some  good  Per- 
cheron two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  wean- 
lings.  Hawthorne  Farms  Co.,  Barrington,  111. 

SHEEP. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 
from  imported  stock.  Registered  Shorthorn 
bulls.     Western  Home  Farm,  St.  John,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  handiest, 
most  practical.  Write  for  circular.  Frank 
R.  Weisgerber,  Sallna,  Kansas. 


it  an  advantage  over  the  by-products  of 
the  milling  industry. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  hens 
receiving  a  ration  composed  of  87  per 
cent  corn  and  13  per  cent  meat  scrap 
produced  an  average  of  241  eggs  in  two 
years.  The  mortality  during  this  period 
was  10  per  cent.  Similar  hens  receiving 
only  42  per  cent  of  corn,  with  wheat, 
oats,  bran,  middlings,  oil  meal  and  meat 
scrap,  produced  an  average  of  only 
twenty  eggs  more  per  hen  in  two  years. 
The  mortality  in  this  lot  was  23  per 
cent. 

While  this  indicates  that  corn  may 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  ration  for 
laying  hens,  it  should  not  be  fed  alone. 
Ten  to  12  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  or 
good  feeding  tankage  used  in  connection 
with  corn  will  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  protein  and  ash  in  a  ration 
composed  only  of  corn.  Oyster  shells 
should  be  constantly  accessible  to  lay- 
ing hens. 


Controlling  Lice  and  Mites 

The  common  forms  of  insect  pests  to 
be  guarded  against  in  keeping  poultry 
are  the  body  louse  of  chickens,  the  com- 
mon chicken  mite,  and  the  scaly-leg  mite, 
says  John  L.  Prehn  in  a  leaflet  receutlv 
issued  by  the  extension  service  of  our 
agricultural  college. 

The  body  louse  lives  on  the  fowl  con- 
stantly. It  obtains  its  food  by  cutting 
or  biting  off  minute  particles  of  skin 
from  the  bird.  The  common  chicken 
mite  lives  in  cracks  and  crevices  about 
the  house  during  the  day  and  feeds  al- 
most entirely  at  night,  except  in  the 
case  of  hens  on  nests.  Where  houses  are 
badly  infested,  it  is  possible  for  fowls 
to  carry  a  number  of  mites  about  dur- 
ing the  day  time.  This  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  scaly-leg  mite 
burrows  through  the  scales  on  the  feet 
and  shanks  of  fowls,  causing  severe  irri- 
tation and  an  enlargement  or  crust 
where  present. 

All  of  these  insects  cause  serious  loss 
in  production  during  the  winter  as  well 
as  summer  months,  so  measures  should 
be  taken  for  their  control  or  for  pre- 
vention if  not  already  present.  With 
the  backyard  flock,  these  measures  are 
rather  simple  because  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  birds,  but  are  nevertheless  often 
neglected. 

Sodium  fluorid  has  been  found  to  be 
very  effective  in  freeing  chickens  of  lice, 
as  it  kills  not  only  adults  and  young 
lice,  but  also  all  that  hatch  from  the 
eggs  present  at  the  time  of  treatment. 
One  thorough  application  to  all  fowls  on 
a  place  will  completely  destroy  all  lice 
present.  The  pinch  method  of  applica- 
tion is  economical  of  time  and  material. 
A  small  pinch  is  distributed  among  the 
feathers  at  each  of  the  following  places 
on  the  bird:  Neck,  head,  breast,  below 
the  vent,  each  thigh,  and  under  side  of 
each  wing,  with  a  more  liberal  applica- 
tion to  the  back. 

For  the  control  of  the  common  mite, 
crude  petroleum  four  parts  and  coal  oil 
one  part,  applied  thoroughly  to  all  parts 
of  the  house  with  a  brush  or  spray 
should  be  effective  for  from  one  to  three 
months.  Remember  that  it  pays  to  be 
thorough  and  do  the  job  well.  "  Any  of 
the  arsenical  dips  used  against  cattle 
ticks  will  be  found  fairly  satisfactory 
against  mites,  but  they  do  not  hold 
their  killing  power  for  as  long  a  period 
as  crude  petroleum.  Either  crude  pe- 
troleum or  coal  oil  is  effective  against 
scaly-leg  mite  and  may  be  applied  either 
by  dipping  the  feet  and  shanks  into  the 
oil  or  applying  with  a  brush.  If  one 
application  does  not  kill  all  mites  after 
a  lapse  of  thirty  days,  a  second  appli- 
cation should  be  made. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Weil? 
An  Extraordinary  Offer:  ST"9"^: 

where  for  chicken  trouble*  roup,  colds,  cholera,  swelled  head, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  pox.  canker,  not  doing  well,  non- 
laying,  etc  Now  our  proposition:  If  no  dealer  there  hand- 
V1*  Germoame  and  yon  will  agree  to  use  it  and  pay  If  »»t- 
tafied,  we  wul  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance. No  pay  If  not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  more?  And  wo 
will  send  free  5  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  same 

GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  Dept.  415  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  Is  a 
one -year  record.    It  ie  small  and 
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EDW.  C.  JOHNSON 

Division  of  Extension.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
•nd  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Compliments  of 
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NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OP  OWNER 


ruBUSHU)  er 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  «jnay 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


ACTUAL,  SIZE  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.  Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub= 
scriptions  are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  
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December  7,  1915 


SALE  OF  REGISTERED 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


AT 


Holton,  Kan.,  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  1918 

In  Town,  Under  Cover 

FIFTY  HEAD— FORTY  FEMALES,  TEN  BULLS 
Twelve  Cows  with  Calves  at  Foot 


The  bulls  include  the  herd  bull  consigned  by  D.  L.  Dawdy,  RED  LINE,  a 
Bruce  Mayflower  sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel,  dam  by  Imp.  Strahan  Star, 
second  dam  is  Imp.  Sobriety  2nd.  And  the  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age 
include  a  CRUICKSHANK  BUTTERFLY  owned  by  Mr.  John  Conlon,  besides 
several  choice  yearling  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

J.  Q.  A.  Miller  consigns  two  females  bred  to  ROSEDALE,  one  of  the 
really  good  sons  of  the  great  AVONDALE. 

The  offering  of  D.  L.  Dawdy  includes  sixteen  cows  and  heifers.  These 
females  of  breeding  age  are  bred  to  the  Scotch  bull,  Red  Line,  and  five  of 
the  cows  have  calves  at  foot. 

The  consignment  of  Ed  Stegelin  consists  of  sixteen  cows  and  heifers; 
four  of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  and  all  bred  to  good  bulls,  TRUE  SUL- 
TAN or  A  SON  OF  ROSEDALE. 

CONTRIBUTORS 
D.  L.  Dawdy,  Arrington,  Kan. ;  Ed  Stegelin,  Straight  Creek, 
Kan.;  John  Conlon,  Atchison,  Kan.;  J.  Q.  A.  Miller, 
Muscotah,  Kan. 

AUCTIONEER — Cary  M.  Jones,  Chicago 

Request  for  catalog  should  be  addressed  to 

D.  L.  DAWDY,  ARRINGTON,  KANSAS 

or  to  any  of  the  contributors 


JOINT  SALE 


^re-Blood  Spatted  PoBand  China  Hogs 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  ROSSVILLE,  KANSAS 
DECEMBER  17,  1918,  AT  1  P.M. 


EIGHT  TRIED  SOWS 
TEN  SPRING  GILTS 
TWENTY  SPRING  BOARS 
ELEVEN  FALL  PIGS 


These  hogs  have  blood  lines  running  back  to  the  famous  herds  of  Gates, 
Faulkner,  Bock  &  Shirk,  Alexander  and  Bell.  Prize  winners  at  Kansas  Free 
Fair  included  in  sale.    Catalogs  ready  December  7. 

GEORGE  EAKIN  :  Rossville,  Kansas  :  MILLER  &  FAILER 

CHAS.  CREWS,  Auctioneer.  Mail  Bids  Can  Be  Sent  to  Auctioneer. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  KED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

Cloyerdale  Farm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  Shorthorn  heifers,  two 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan; 
also  a  fine  roan  yearling  Scotch  bull,  a  real 
herd  bull  for  some  one.  Heifers,  $150  to 
$225;  bull,  $300.     Must  go  soon  at  this. 

Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Ks. 
SHORTHORNS 

A  few  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  from  eight 
to  eighteen  months  old.  Roan  and  reds. 
8.  A.  HILL,  Route  2,  Smith  Center,  Kansas 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Registered  Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  Cattle 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  Head  of  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers  bred  to  our  show  bull 
SULTAN  S  PRIDE,  at  $200  each  for  immediate  sale.  Also  a  few  Shorthorn  bulls  at  bar- 
gain prices. 

Twenty-five  Heal  Polled  Durham  Bulls  of  choice  breeding,  sired  by  Roan  Orange  a 
2,500-pound  bull,   and  Sultan's  Pride,  a  winner  at  three  state  fairs. 

I  will  meet  all  trains  except  Sunday  and  show  my  stock.    Write,  wire  or  phone  me. 

J.  C.  Banbury  &  Sons,  Polled  Durham  Breeders,  Pratt,  Kansas 


I 

JfJI 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS. 
KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows,     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
S.  M.  KNOX       -       -       HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs,  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick-  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  3N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 

AUCTIONEERS.  ~ 


FRANK  BLAKE Jjive,stoc|i  Auctioneer 
I  make  sales  anywhere 
Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  g™*** 

Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 

years'  experience.     Wire  for  date. 

JOHN   D.    SNYDER,   HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


FAf?f¥9  AND  HERD 
NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be.held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March    25,    1919 — H.    T.    Hineman   &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Dec.  12,  1918 — Wichita  Sale  Holstein  Cattle, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Jan.  7,    1919— Rockbrook    Farm  Dispersion 

Sale,  South  Omaha,  Neb.    Henry  C.  Gliss- 

man,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
March  25,  1919 — Kansas    Holstein  Breeders' 

Association    sale,    Topeka.      W.    H.  Mott, 

sale  manager. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Feb.  14,  1919 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Jan.  8 — Henry  Hayman,  Formoso,  Kan. 
Jan.  30 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 
Feb.  1 — H.   E.  Myers  &  O.   L.  Oshel,  Gard- 
ner, Kan. 

Feb.  fi.  1919— H.   B.   Walter  &   Son,  Effing- 
ham, Kan. 

Feb.  7,  1919 — Fred     B.     Caldwell,  Howard, 
Kan. 

Feb.  8,  1919  —  Willis    &    Blough,  Emporia, 
Kan. 

Feb.  11,  1919  —  O.     B.     Clemetson,  Holton, 
Kan. 

Feb.  11 — Joe    Schneider    &    T.    A.  Corkhill, 

Nortonville,  Kan. 
Feb.  12,  1919 — James  Barnett,  Denison,  Kan. 
Feb.  13.  1919  —  Herman   Groninger  &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  17,  1919 — Ed   Cook.   Mayfield,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &  Son,  Danville, 

Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 
Feb.  19,  1919  —  A.    J.    Erhart   &   Son,  Ness 

City,  Kan.;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  20,  1919  —  Ross    &    Vincent,  Sterling, 

Kan. 

Feb.  21,  1919 — Bruce  Hunter,  Lyons,  Kan. 
Feb.  22,  1919  — Bert    E.    Hodson,  Ashland, 

Kan.;  sale  at  Wichita. 
March  4,  1919 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
March  5,  1919 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 
Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 
Feb.  14,  1919 — W.  W.   Zink,  Turon,  Kan. 
Feb.  26,  1919 — John    W.     Petford,  Safford- 

ville,  Kan.;  sale  at  Emporia. 
Feb.  27,  1919 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Son,  Winfield, 

Kan. 

Feb.  28,  1919 — Wooddell  &  Daner,  Winfield, 
Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Dec.  17 — Geo.  Akens^Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 
ville, Kan. 

Feb.  25,  1919  —  Everett    Hays,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11— Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Feb.  27,  1919  —  Henry      Murr,  Tonganoxle. 
Kan. 


D.  L.  Dawdy,  of  Arrington,  Kansas,  and 
Ed  Stegelin,  Straight  Creek,  Kansas,  have 
claimed  December  19  for  their  annual  sale 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  sale  will  be  held 
in  Holton,  Kansas,  in  a  comfortable  sale 
barn,  and  the  Jackson  County  Breeders' 
Association  will  tender  a  banquet  in  Com- 
mercial Hall  on  the  evening  of  December 
18.  The  sale  offering  will  include  a  lot  of 
breeding  cattle,  including  cows  and  heifers. 
Several  cows  have  calves  at  foot  and  all 
bred  to  drop  calves  early  in  the  spring.  All 
will  be  registered  and  bred  to  good  bulls, 
such  as  True  Sultan,  the  grand  champion 
double-standard  Polled  Durham  bull  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Stegeiin's  herd,  and  a  son  of 
Rosedale  used  by  Mr.  Dawdy.  The  con- 
tributors are  D.  L.  Dawdy,  Arrington.  Kan- 
sas; Ed  Stegelin,  Straight  Creek,  Kansas; 
John  Conlon,  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  John 
Q.  A.  Miller,  Muscotah.  Kansas.  This  offer- 
ing promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  lots  of 
useful  farm  cattle  to  be  sold  in  any  sale 
this  fall. 


Charles  A.  Tilley,  of  Anasdale  Farm, 
Frankfort,  Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the 
heavy  producing  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
the  Southwest,  reports  that  his  herd  will 
close  the  year  with  a  fine  record.  This  is 
one  of  the  Kansas  herds  that  from  founda- 
tion up  has  been  bred  for  production,  and 
a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
large  number  of  record-bred  animals. 


B.  W.  Conyers,  of  Marion.  Kansas,  reports 
his  fine  herd  of  pure-bred  Duroc  hogs  doing 


ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19,  ,1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Deming  Ranch  Poland  Chinas. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

For  Sale — Fifty  spring  boars,  real  farmer 
boars  and  herd  boar  prospects;  100  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  or  come  and  see  our 
herd. 

Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan. 

(H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager) 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  BOARS 

For  Sale — Real  pork  producers  of  excellent 
blood  lines  and  large  litters.  Some  by  Kan- 
sas Champion,  others  of  the  noted  Buster 
blood.  Bred  gilts,  tried  sows  and  baby  pigs, 
perigreed,  vaccinated,  and  priced  reasonable 
for  quick  sale. 

ISAACS   STOCK   FARM,   PEABODY,  KAN. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

By  Wonder  Mastodon  and  Alpers'  Chief 
Price,  old  enough  for  service;  $40  each. 
Also  gilts  and  sows. 

J.  P.  ALPERS         -         HUDSON.  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER.  McLouth.  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— April 

boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 

T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

White  Oak  Park  Polands 

Twenty  Spring  Boars  for  Sale  by  the  1.100- 
pound  Missouri  Jumbo  and  Surprise  Wonder. 
Three  of  tke  tops  at  $75,  the  rest  at  $50. 
All  cholera  Immuned  and  will  be  recorded 
in  buyer's  name.  I  have  two  full  brothers 
to  Northern  Jumbo,  the  first  prize  and  re- 
serve grand  championship  pig.  All  sales 
guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money 
back. 

HENRY  KOCH        -        EDINA,  MISSOURI 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $40 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.    E.    GREENE,   PEABODY,  KANSA8 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by4  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRES — 

Thriftv  March  boars,  $50  each. 
F.  B.  Morlan,  R.  R.  1,  Courtland,  Kan. 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE 

320-Acre  Farm,  100  acres  wheat,  well  im- 
proved; less  than  three  miles  from  a  good 
county  seat  town.    Price.  $80  per  a.  Terms. 
BEAN  &  STILES  LOAN  COMPANY 
Garnet t,  Kansas. 

320  Acres,  Part  Now  in  Wheat 

Five-room  house,  small  barn,  large  part  in 
bluegrass  pasture;  creek  crosses  this  land; 
some  little  timber.  One  of  the  best  bargains 
in  ail  Eastern  Kansas.  Price,  $47.50  per 
acre;  $4,000  cash,  balance  long  time,  low 
rate.  Address 

THE  ALLEN  COUNTY    INVESTMENT  CO., 
Iola,  Kansas 

well.  He  also  reports  a  good  demand  for 
high  class  Duroc  breeding  stock.  Mr.  Con- 
yers owns  one  of  the  richly-bred  Duroo 
herds  in  Kansas  and  this  year  his  sales  of 
breeding  stock  have  passed  all  previous 
records. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE — Noble's  Jolly   Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14,  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported eon  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  E.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  E.  of  M.  and  whose  sir*. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403,  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  is  in  the  E.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad.  his  great 
dam  also  in  B.  of  M.  Also  a  few  calves  and 
yearlings  of  like  breeding.  The  home  of  the 
only  living  son  of  Golden  Jolly  in  America. 

Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


ANASDALE  FARM 

Offers  yearling  Jersey  male,  solid  yel- 
low, black  tongue  and  switch,  excep- 
tional individual.  Sire,  Royal  Missel's 
Torono,  grandson  Hood  Farm  Torono 
with  73  tested  daughters  and  21  proven 
sons.  Dam,  Pretty  Kansas  Gity,  500 
pounds  butter.  Come  or  write. 
CHAS.  A.  TILLEY,  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cowr 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  1' 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  DAT  OF 
September,  1918,  by  Fred  Manninger,  resid- 
ing six  miles  north  of  Anthony.  Kansas,  one 
horse  colt,  color  black,  weight  about  700 
pounds;  white  spot  on  forehead;  appraised 
at  $50.  C.  E.  Kennedy,  County  Clerk.  An- 
thony. Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  WILL  WALDEN,  OF 
Whitewoman  Township,  Wichita  County, 
about  the  15th  of  August.  1918,  one  red 
whiteface  heifer  two  years  old;  underbit  on 
right  ear;  blurred  brand  on  left  hip.  Grover 
C.  Lonberger,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  10TH  PAY  OF 
November,  1918,  by  Tobe  Harold.  1527  North 
First  Street,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  one  gilt, 
weight  135  pounds;  red  with  black  spots; 
appraised  at  $35.  William  Beggs,  County 
Clerk,   Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP— ON  THE  18TH  DAY  OF 
April.  1918,  by  Albert  H.  Eshelman  of  Ra- 
mona.  Colfax  Township,  Marion  County, 
Kansas,  one  heifer,  color  red  with  white 
face,  weight  50O  pounds;  W  brand;  ap- 
praised at  $40.  J.  H.  Alexander.  County 
Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  I.  B.  SHRINER.  OF 
Geuda  Springs,  Sumner  County.  Kansas,  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1917,  one  pony  mare, 
color  bay,  weight  1,000  pounds,  branded 
101L  on  hip.  appraised  at  $50.  Also  one 
pony  mare,  color  bay,  weight  1,100,  branded 
102  and  437L  on  neck.  101L  on  hip,  ap- 
praised at  $50.  James  H.  Large,  County 
Clerk,    Wellington,  Kan. 

Getting  Facts  About  Farming 

It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult 
to  get  at  the  actual  production  costs  of 
the  various  farm  crops.  Accurate  infor- 
mation would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  in  connection  with  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  farmers  during  the  past 
year.  This  is  a  job  that  might  well  be 
taken  up  by  farm  organizations  of  all 
kinds.  We  notice  that  the  farm  bureaus 
in  Kansas,  or  many  of  them  at  least,  are 
making-  an  especial  effort  along  the  line 
of  getting  actual  figures  on  the  cost  of 
producing  various  products.  F.  Joe  Rob- 
bins,  county  agent  of  Franklin  County, 
reports  the  placing  of  eighty  book's  with 
farmers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  farm  accounts. 
Some  of  these  were  covering  some  par- 
ticular farm  enterprise,  such  as  dairying, 
tattle  feeding,  or  wheat  growing.  A 
question  that  has  been  coming  up  con- 
stantly has  been  the  cost  of  producing 
these  various  products,  whether  it  has 
been  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  pound  of  pork, 
beef,  or  butter  fat.  Farming  communi- 
ties and  farming  organizations  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer  and  to  back  up  their 
statements  with  proof. 

Legitimately  conducted  business  of 
any  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  in  danger 
of  adverse  legislation  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  unless  that  industry  is  mis- 
apprehended. There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  farming  industry  might  be  misunder- 
stood, and  we  have  grounds  for  this  be- 
lief from  the  many  public  expressions 
relative  to  the  present  prosperity  of 
farming  as  a  business.  Farmers'  organ- 
izations, of  whatever  kind,  could  do  no 
more  appropriate  piece  of  work  under 
present  conditions  than  to  systematic- 
ally prepare  and  accumulate  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the  business  they 
represent. 

As  an  example  of  what  such  figures 
would  mean,  the  story  told  by  a  bunch  of 
cost  account  records  kept  by  Missouri 
farmers  under  the  direction  of  their 
agricultural  college  will  be  of  interest. 
These  figures  have  to  do  with  the  ap- 
proximate   average   profits    from  corn 


IMMUNE 
DUROC 

BOARS 

Duroc  Boars,  immune  and  guaranteed 
Dreeders,  shipped  to  you  before  you  pay  for 
them.  The  big  Southeast  Nebraska  herd 
bred  for  size,  bone  and  length.  "Eventually" 
you  will  breed  the  "Crocker  Type."  "Why 
not  now?" 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska 

Box  K 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow 

Sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d,  Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  right  in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.  Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saff  ordville     -  Kansas 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  spring  boars, 
selected  from  forty  head.  Sired  by  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder,  a  son  of  Illustrator  and 
Cherry  King  Disturber.  A  few  gilts,  same 
breeding,  priced  bred  or  open. 

W.  A.  Wood,  Elmdale,  Kansas 
40  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned,  of  rare  breeding  and 
excellent  individuality.  Grandsons  of  the 
two  grand  champion  boars  of  Iowa.  None 

W.  R.'  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

LEGAL  TENDER  DUROCS 

Durocs  for  Sale  Reasonably.  March  and 
April  service  boars  weighing  about  170  lbs., 
$40;  May,  130  lbs.,  $30;  trio  Sept.  pigs,  male, 
two  sows,  not  akin,  $50.  Liberty  bonds  same 
as  cash.    J.  E.  WELLER,  Faucett,"  Missouri 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden  Reaper  by  Pathfinder.  For  sale — ■ 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.  I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

F.  J.  MOSER      ...      GOFF,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar.  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quickly. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

Herd  boar.  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pig». 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.  I  can  please  you.  Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.   WOODDELL,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  a  one- 
year-old  herd  boar,  a  grandson  of  King  the 
Col.,  and  one-year  sows  bred  or  open.  Also 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — One  choice  spring  boar,  a  real 
herd  header.  Twelve  spring  gilts  bred  to 
Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  prize  winning  boar.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.     Write  today. 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 

growing  as  a  cash  crop  in  Missouri  over 
a  ten-year  period.  By  taking  average 
yields  for  the  state  and  applying  the 
cost  figures  collected  from  the  farmers' 
accounts,  the  profit  on  an  acre  of  corn 
above  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
averaged  ae  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Profit  Price 
Year.  per  Acre.  per  Bu. 

1007  $3.42  .45 

1908  3.94  ,56 

1909  3.28  .56 

1910  2  71  .43 

1911  3.34  .58 

1912  2.53  .46 

1913  0.17  .74 
The  striking  thing  in  this  table  is  in 

the  comparisons  between  the  profit  per 
acre  and  the  price  per  bushel.  In  spite 
of  the  greatly  increased  price  received 
for  corn  in  1913  over  that  received  in 
1907,  the  profit  per  acre  has  dropped 
from  $3.42  to  17  cents. 


Make  Hens  Comfortable 

If  you  expect  to  get  winter  eggs  you 
must  provide  comfortable  quarters  for 
your  hens.  This  is  nothing  new  to  the 
experienced  poultryman,  but  it  was 
never  more  important  than  now,  because 
the  hens  are  going  right  on  eating  grain, 
even  if  it  is  high  priced.  Comfortable 
does  not  mean  costly.  The  cheapest 
kind  of  poultry  shack  may  be  made  com- 
fortable, and  the  most  up-to-date  house 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


DR.  AXTELL'S  CONSIGNMENT  TO  WICHITA  HOLSTEIN 
SALE  DECEMBER  12  INCLUDES: 

A  very  large,  straight  cow,  more  than  half  white,  with  record  of  18.31.  Has  given 
over  a  ton  of  milk  in  a  month.     Heavy  springer. 

A  heavy  springing  three-year-old  heifer  that  has  already  given  over  2,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  month.    By  a  33-pound  bull,  and  her  dam  has  record  of  28.20  and  sold  for  $1,000. 

A  splendid  daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince,  with  a  seven-day  record  of  21.11.  Just 
fresh,  and  a  wonderful  milker. 

A  wonderful  daughter  of  King  Burke  Hengerveld,  out  of  a  20-pound  dam.  Has  two- 
year-old  record  of  16.83.     An  extremely  heavy  milker.     Just  fresh. 

A  splendid  two-year-old  heifer,  by  a  33-pound  bull  and  her  dam  by  a  33-pound  bull. 
This  heifer  gave  over  1,800  pounds  of  milk  as  a  two-year-old  and  is  just  fresh  again. 

Ten  Head,  and  These  are  Only  Samples 
DR.  J.  T.  AXTELL  NEWTON,  KANSAS 

REGIER'S  HOLSTEINS  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  WICHITA  SALE 

DECEMBER  12 

Herd  Bull,  Sir  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  De  Kol  No.  160419 
(First  daughters  will  be  tested  this  month) 

His  son  twelve  months  old,  one  of  his  daughters  22  months  old  fresh  next  spring,  and 
two  extra  A.  R.  O.  cows  three  and  six  years  old  to  freshen  in  December  and  January. 


G.  REGIER  &  SONS 


WHITEWATER,  KANSAS 


SAND  SPRINGS  FARM 

Registered  Holsteins — The  Long  Distance  Kind 

Watch   for   our   consignment   to   the   State    Breeders'    Sale,    November  1. 


E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SON 


ABILENE,  KANSAS 


For  Two 

Thousand 

Years 


the  people  of  Holland  have  been  develop- 
ing the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  dairy 
cattle.  They  have  developed  a  breed 
that  most  economically  turns  large 
amounts  of  coarse  fodder  into  valuable 
dairy  products,  and  is  valuable  for  beef 
purposes.  Holstein-Friesian  cows  exceed 
all  others  in  milk  and  butter  production 
and  return  a  greater  profit  upon  the  cost 
of  their  feed. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 

information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  Sale — Thrifty  Holstein- 
Friesian  Calves 

Either  sex.  Practically  pure-bred,  from  reg- 
istered bulls  and  high  producing  dams.  $25 
crated,  f.o.b.  Chanute.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Six  registered  bulls  from  two  to 
ten  months  old.  These  are  beauties,  $75  to 
$100.  Also  thirty  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
pigs,  either  sex,  three  to  five  months  old,  $30. 
MAGEE   DAIRY   FARM,  CHANUTE,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Five  registered  bulls,  serviceable 
age,  out  of  cows  with  records  up  to  23 
pounds  per  week.  A  few  grade  heifers  out 
of  a  30-pound  bull  and  bred  to  a  registered 
bull.  Price  for  bred  heifers,  $110;  a  few 
yearling  heifers  at  $60.  Write  or  come  and 
see  my  herd. 

Chas.  V.  Sass 

1013  North  Fifth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Holstein  Bulls — -Registered 

Some  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Some  sired 
by  Sir  Rag  Apple  Superba  207682. 

LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale   barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H".  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HIGHLY-BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERN  WOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa      -  Wisconsin 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  KaB, 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
B".  S.  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona.  Kansas. 

POLLED  DUKHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright.  Overbrook,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  jgood  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

SH  ROPSH  I  RES — BRED  EV/ES 

Won  2  champions.  7  firsts  and  sil- 
ver cup  at  1918  Iowa  Slate  Fair 
Weight  and  Wool  Win.  Yearling 
rams  and  ewes  bred  to  imported  priz« 
winning  rams  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  C.  W.  &  Frank  Chandler.  Kel- 
lerton,  la.  (80  mi.  from  St.  Joseph) 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

80  Head  2- Year-Old  Bui)?,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvet 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cowa  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARliflXDALE,  KAN. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCH  E  RON- BELGIAN-SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  with  colta  at  side 
and  bred  again ;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  aide.  Sires  imported 
Fred  Chandler.  R.  7.  Charlton.  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  Citv) 


Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Hlinois  PERCHERON  STAJ  LIONS 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire.  * 
J.  P.  MAST,        -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holateins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
irrand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

may  be  uncomfortable  if  management  is 
lazy  and  careless.  Any  one  can  make 
hens  lay  in  winter  if  the  desire  is  strong 
enough.  Indifferent  management  means 
indifferent  hens  every  time,  and  some 
say  most  farm  flocks  are  indifferent 
from  all  standpoints.  Do  most  farmers 
want  them  to  be  so? 


Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

P.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  "year- 
ling heifers. 

L   W.   POULTON,  MEDORA.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
_  BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg.  Kan. 
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Your  Furs  at  Once  to 


For  Highest  Cash  Prices 


RIGHT  now  you  have  accumulated  a  fair  sized  bundle 
of  furs.  And  right  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
time  to  get  them  to  market.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
year  when  furs  are  in  great  demand.  Buyers  are  in  the 

market  now  for  their  heaviest  purchases.  Take  advantage  of  it.  Ship 
today.  Get  the  high  prices  that  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Why  it  Pays  to  Ship  to  Taylor 

Profits  don't  depend  entirely  on  the  quality  of  your  furs.  Your  re- 
turns come  from  getting  the  best  grading  out  of  your  catch.  Good  furs 
might  bring  you  comparatively  little  if  you  shipped  them  to  a  concern 
that  has  not  proper  facilities  for  handling  them.  We  know  furs — 
that's  been  our  business  for  half-a-century — and  most  important  of 
all — we  know  how  to  sell  furs. 

Sometimes  a  skin  needs  just  a  little  fixing  to  make  it  worth  con- 
siderable more.  Often  just  a  little  right  handling  by  an  expert  will 
make  it  good  enough  to  get  into  a  better  grade.  And  when  that  is 
done,  you  get  a  higher  price. 

The  Taylor  policy  for  49  years  has  been  to  grade  furs  UP.  Their 
experts  get  you  every  cent  that  is  in  your  pelts.  That  is  why  they  still 
have  trappers  shipping  to  them  who  have  dealt  with  them  continuously 


Why  Furs  Are  In  Such  Demand  Now 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  fur  seasons  in  years.  Furs  are  in  style.  Millions  of  women  are  wearing 
them.  And,  in  addition,  the  Government  is  calling  on  the  big  fur  houses  for  heavy  supplies  for  the 
army.  This  makes  the  market  an  exceptional  one.  And  it  means  that  prices  are  way  up.  Another  thing, 
remember  that  wool  is  scarcer  and  more  costly  this  year  than  it  has  been  for  years.  That,  too,  makes 
furs  more  in  demand  and  has  its  effect  on  the  price.  Because  of  immense  size,  Taylor  is  the  great  buy- 
ing center  of  the  country  for  manufacturers  who  want  furs.  And,  therefore,  Taylor  has  a  market  for 
absolutely  every  pelt  youcan  provide.  Don't  put  it  off.  Tie  a  Taylor  Tag  to  your  bundle  and  ship  it  today. 

Send  In  This  Coupon  If  Yon  Have  To— But  Shin  at  Once 

Don't  let  anything  delay  your  immediate  shipment.  Get  your  furs  on  the  road  to  Taylor  today. 
Then,  if  there  is  any  information  you  need  on  any  of  the  subjects  listed  below,  send  us  the  coupon  and 
we  will  write  you  fully.  But  don't  let  the  delay  of  getting  information  keep  you  from  securing  the  high 
prices  and  high  profits  that  are  yours  for  immediate  shipment.  Tie  a  Taylor  Tag  to  your  bundle  today! 


F.  C,  TAYLOR.  FUR  CO. 

International  Tut  Exchange 

17?  Fur  Exchange  Bids,,  St.  Louis,  filo. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
free  your  literature  on  subjects 
marked  below: 


1 


□ Trapping:.  Mart  a  cross  X 
in  square  if  you  want  to  be- 
come a  successful  trapper.  We 
can  help  you. 

□ Fur  Price  List.  Hark  a 
cros3  X  in  square  if  you  want 
our  up-to-minute  Far  Reports. 
Sent  absolutely/ree. 


I — I  Shipping;  Tags.    All  you 

l_l  ! 


need— free, 
your  bundles. 


Beady  to  tie  on 


□ Smoke  Torpedo.  Mark  a 
cross  X  in  square  if  you  want 
to  know  about  this  new  Trapping 
Device.  A  wonderful  help. 


I — I  Animals  In  Colors.  Mark 

I  I  a  cross  X  in  square  if  you 

want  Free  Book  with  Color  Pic- 
tures. 

□ How  to  Skin  Animals. 
Full  instructions  in  prepar- 
ing your  pelts  for  market. 


by  mail  almost  ever  since  they  have  been  in  business.  It  is  this  policy 
of  honest  dealing  and  absolutely  fair  treatment  that  has  made  Taylor 
"America's  Greatest  Fur  House."  For  trappers  appreciate  fair  treat- 
ment. They  keep  on  shipping  to  Taylor.  And  they  tell  their  friends 
to  ship  there,  too.  Every  promise  Taylor  makes  is  made  good;  for 
there  is  the  full  Taylor  responsibility  back  of  it— a  reputation  too 
dearly  bought  to  risk.    Ship  to  Taylor. 

Every  Bay  Is  "Pay  Day" 
at  Taylor's 

When  you  ship  to  Taylor,  you  get  your 
money  at  once.  There  are  no  waits.  Your 
furs  are  graded  as  soon  as  they  are 
received,  their  value  reported  to  ^ 
our  Treasury  department  and  /** 
your  check  goes  to  you  as 
fast  as  the  mail  will  take 
it.  Six  of  St.  Louis'  -pr. 
biggest  banks  and 
over  a  million  sat-  .* 
isfied  trappers  vouch  ' 
forus.  Yourunnorisk. 


..re 


Name 


F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 


Postoffice. 


Internatlonal  Far  Exchange 
177  For  Exchange  Building 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


R.  F.  D.  No  Box  No.. 


.State. 
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THE  KNOW-HOW  OF  ORCHARDING 

Some  Pointers  on  Handing  Young  Orchards  and  Growing  Apples 


HE  great  interest  in  orcharding 
which  developed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  is  still  at  its  height.  Men 
from  all  walks  of  life  are  turning  to- 
ward orcharding  as  one  branch  of  farm- 
ing in  which  they  wTould  like  to  engage. 
Wealthy  men  are  setting  out  commer- 
cial orchards  on  their  estates,  farmers 
in  orchard  sections  are  enlarging  their 
fruit  plantations,  while  the  small  pro- 
ducer is  putting  out  a  few  hundred  trees 
to  add  to  his  income  aside  from  his  farm 
products.  No  wonder  that  the  future 
prospectors  are  shaking  their  heads  and 
wondering  as  to  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  No  wonder  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  orcharding  are  speculating 
as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  overdone. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that 
the  general  public  is  dependent  upon 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  for  in- 
formation, and  while  such  articles  un- 
doubtedly strive  to  give  the  truth  ab»ut 
the  conditions,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
part  of  the  conditions  may  be  misread 
by  the  reporters,  who  frequently  are 
not  welf  acquainted  with  orcharding.  If 
in  a  certain  community  a  grower  sets 
out  fifty  acres  of  orchard,  the  fact  is 
given  considerable  space  in  local  papers 
and  is  usually  copied  by  other  papers, 
and  in  this  way  assured  of  widespread 
publicity.  If  during  this  same  time  his 
neighbor  is  cutting  out  one  hundred 
acres  of  orchard  which  has  become  un- 
profitable, the  fact  is  hardly  mentioned 
by  the  local  paper  and  is  seldom  copied 
by  others.  There  is  no  attempt  to  crit- 
icise the  papers  for  this  policy  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
things  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  in-* 
terest,  but  in  this  way  a  false  impres- 
sion may  easily  be  gained  by  the  reader. 
It  must  be  very  plain  to  a  fruit  grower 
that  this  condition  is  especially  true  of 
the  Central  States,  for  a  trip  through 
any  of  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  Val- 
ley states  reveals  orchard  after  orchard 
being  removed  or  in  its  last  stage  of 
bearing,  while  it  is  seldom  that  one  of 
commercial  size  is  being  set  out.  In 
the  East  and  the  extreme  West,  how- 
ever, the  condition  is  reversed,  and  un- 
doubtedly these  sections  will  be  gaining 
in  acreage  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
the  heavy  plantings  in  these  localities 
that  are  causing  the  growers  the  most 
concern. 

While  there  undoubtedly  has  been  a 
wonderful  interest  in  the  fruit  business 
in  recent  years,  and  while  many  who 
have  gone  into  it  without  sufficient 
thought  and  preparation  will  be  disap- 
pointed, and  while  we  may  even  have  to 
admit  that  the  price  of  fruit  is  likely 
to  decline,  yet  it  still  seems  to  the  writer 
that,  for  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
with  the  right  methods,  the  growing  of 
fruit  offers  a  healthful  and  delightful 
occupation  with  at  least  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  satisfactory  financial  re- 
turns. Let  us  examine  the  situation 
briefly  and  see  what  ground  there  may 
be  for  such  a  belief  and  what  conditions 
one  must  fulfill  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which 
we  may  judge  the  overproduction  dan- 
ger. First,  the  United  States  census  of 
1900  reported  201,794,000  apple  trees  of 
bearing  age  as  against  151,383.000  trees 
in  1910,  a  decrease  of  50,471,000,  or  33 
per  cent.  Missouri,  the  leading  state  in 
the  Union  in  bearing  trees,  in  1910  had 
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14,360,000  trees,  this  being  a  decrease 
since  1900  of  5,680,000  trees.  Kansas 
reported  6,930,000  trees  of  bearing  age 
in  1910,  against  11,848,000  in  1900.  In 
1910  there  were  2,937,000  trees  of  bear- 
ing age  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  while 
in  1900  the  number  was  3,877,000  trees. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
will  be  several  years  before  we  get 
back  to  our  former  standard,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  while  the  produc- 
tion of  apples  has  been  declining,  the 
population  has  been  increasing,  and  it 
will  require  a  much  larger  production 
of  apples  to  supply  the  present  popula- 
tion with  as  many  apples  per  capita  as 
we  furnished  previous  to  the  general 
decline  of  our  former  acreage. 

Passing  from  Uncle  Sam's  estimate  to 
the  estimate  of  less  important  persons, 
we  find  that  many  orchards  which  were 
set  out  with  high  hopes  a  few  years  ago 
are  already  abandoned  as  hopeless.  The 
writer  himself  can  think  of  dozens.  This 
was  inevitable,  considering  the  people 
who  set  them  out.  They  were  men  who 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  orcharding 
and  planted  varieties  which  were  not  in 
demand  by  the  consuming  public. 

Another  thing  which  will  help  to  de- 
lay this  dreaded  time  of  over-production 
is  the  constantly  increasing  list  of 
orchard  pests,  those  which  attack  the 
tree  itself  being  especially  instrumental 
in  holding  the  acreage  of  profitable  bear- 
ing trees  low.  The  blister  canker,  or 
Illinois  apple-tree  canker,  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  diseases. 
It  is  causing  a  loss  greatly  in  excess  of 
such  pests  as  the  San  Jose  scale,  for 
strict  quarantines  have  been  established 
by  law.  Canker  usually  attacks  the  tree 
about  the  time  it  is  reaching  its  most 
profitable  bearing  age,  and  causes  the 
rapid  death  of  many  varieties  which  are 
especially  susceptible.    The  black  rot  is 


becoming  a  serious  wood  disease  in  the 
East,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  canker  is 
becoming  destructive  in  the  West. 

Aside  from  these  tree  diseases  and  the 
many  insects  which  feed  upon  the  woody 
part  of  the  tree,  there  are  hordes  of 
insects  and  fungous  diseases  which  at- 
tack the  fruit  itself,  and  are  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  millions  of  bushels  an- 
nually. It  is  little  wonder  that  many 
inexperienced  growers  become  discour- 
aged after  a  few  years  of  ineffectual 
attempts  to  produce  good  fruit  under 
these  conditions,  and  allow  the  orchard 
to  stand  unprotected,  or  cut  down  the 
trees  and  plant  crops  which  are  better 
understood. 

Apples  will  grow  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  most  kinds  do  best  on  deep 
rich  clay  or  loams.  Soils  very  rich  in 
nitrogen  should  be  avoided,  as  they  will 
produce  too  much  wood  growth  at  the 
expense  of  fruit.  However,  very  few 
soils  are  too  rich  for  apples.  Many 
farmers  plant  their  trees  on  the  poorest 
and  roughest  piece  of  land  on  the  farm, 
because  such  soil  will  not  produce  other 
crops  profitably.  If  the  trees  do  not 
produce  good  fruit  in  a  few  years  with- 
out any  attention,  the  orchard  is  aban- 
doned and  the  farmer  says  fruit  grow- 
ing is  a  failure.  Does  he  expect  this 
of  other  crops,  and  has  he  a  right  to 
expect  it  of  apples?  Give  the  apple  trees 
the  care  and  attention  that  other  crops 
get  and  they  will  respond  by  producing 
profitable  crops  of  fruit.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  expect  trees  to  grow  well  on 
poor  soil,  for  plant  food  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  tree  growth  as  to  growth  of 
corn  or  wheat.  It  requires  a  large  quan- 
tity of  food  to  produce  a  crop  of  trees, 
and  even  a  greater  quantity  to  produce 
the  fruit. 

It  is  believed  that  different  varieties 
have    adaptations    to    different  soils, 
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which  adaptations,  if  known,  would 
guide  the  orchardist  in  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  an  orchard,  or  the  selection 
of  varieties  suited  to  any  particular  soil 
he  may  possess.  Therefore  I  will  only 
slightly  touch  the  subject  of  varieties, 
as  it  is  best  to  plant  only  varieties 
which  do  best  in  your  territory. 

In  the  first  place,  much  depends  on 
whether  the  planter  wants  a  family  or 
commercial  orchard.  If  he  is  planting 
a  family  orchard  it  is  best  to  plant  only 
those  varieties  which  do  best  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  choose  one  or  more  trees  of 
the  very  earliest  varieties  that  will  ma- 
ture later,  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  fit 
for  use  each  month  until  late  in  autumn, 
when  he  will  pick  and  store  his  winter 
fruit.  In  planting  a  commercial  orchard 
he  may  largely  disregard  his  own  taste 
and  that  of  his  family  and  select  only 
those  varieties  that  are  heavy  and  '-eg- 
ular  bearers,  good  keepers,  good  ship- 
pers, and  those  that  bring  high  prices 
on  the  market.  In  doing  this  he  is  de- 
ferring to  the  demands  of  the  market 
and  is  planting  those  varieties  for  which 
the  public  will  pay  the  highest  prices. 
Such  varieties  as  the  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Gano  and 
Ben  Davis  do  well  in  this  orchard  dis- 
trict and  have  proven  to  us  that  they 
have  been  money-makers  in  the  past  and 
still  have  a  good  future.  About  the 
safest  way  for  the  planter  is  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  professor  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  nearest  experiment  station, 
and  of  his  neighbors,  in  order  to  know 
what  results  have  been  obtained  by  those 
who  have  tested  the  varieties  in  that 
section.  For  commercial  orcharding  it  is 
better  to  plant  but  few  varieties,  say 
three  or  four  varieties,  and  plant  them 
alternately.  In  that  way  cross-pollin- 
ization  will  improve  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  Considering  the  value 
of  an  orchard  of  good  commercial  fruit, 
and  considering  the  time  it  takes  to 
bring  it  into  bearing,  the  importance  of 
wise  selections  is  evident;  but  how  to 
advise  involves  so  many  local  questions 
that  it  is  a  difficult  undertaking. 

As  a  rule,  the  thing  for  the  inexperi- 
enced man  to  do,  if  he  is  sure  that  he 
wants  an  orchard,  is  to  work  with  some 
practical  orchard  man  until  he  acquires 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  business. 
Right  methods  are  only  less  important 
than  right  men.  The  writer  has  tried 
to  suggest  some  of  the  things  which  he 
thinks  are  of  importance.  Even  the  best 
men  with  the  best  methods  cannot  suc- 
ceed if  they  ignore  too  much  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  place.  An  unadapted 
soil,  a  frosty  location  and  undue  expos- 
ure to  fierce  winds,  add  much  to  the 
failures  of  the  man  who  grows  fruit. 


Prominent  Granger  Dies 

A.  P.  Reardon,  whose  death  occurred 
last  month  at  his  home  in  McLouth,  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Kansas. 
He  had  been  actively  identified  with 
Grange  affairs  in  the  state  and  nation 
for  many  years.  He  had  been  selected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Grange 
meeting  and  had  made  all  his  plans  for 
going,  when  he  was  stricken  with  influ- 
enza. For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
Master  of  the  Kansas  State  Grange.  He 
will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  Grange  coun- 
cils of  the  state. 
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Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractore  and  Motorcycles 


Tractors  in  Great  Britian 


HEN  the  facts  are  fully  known, 
the  achievement  of  Great  Britain 
in  stimulating  food  production 
will  astonisli  the  world.  The  in- 
ception and  management  of  the  Food 
Production  Department  has  set  an  ex- 
ample for  initiative  and  performance 
which  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  big  feats  of  the  war. 

In  1016  Great  Britain  had  millions  of 
acres  of  land  set  apart  for  golf  and 
cricket  courses,  hunting  preserves,  grass 
and  meadow  lands.  It  was  decided  to 
put  three  million  acres  of  this  under  the 
plow.  During  1917,  790,000  acres  were 
reduced  to  cultivation,  and  during  1918 
the  magnificent  total  of  2,400,000  slacker 
acres  were  put  to  work  for  the  British 
Empire.  Assuming  that  these  acres 
yielded  an  average  of  fifteen  bushels, 
assuredly  a  very  conservative  figure  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  all  new  land 
the  first  time  under  cultivation,  the 
acreage  which  the  food  production  de- 
partment has  given  to  Great  Britain 
means  a  yield  of  32,400,000  bushels  of 
victory  wheat. 

The  food  production  department  which 
accomplished  this  marvelous  feat  is  con- 
trolled by  a  general  director,  assisted  by 
a  staff  in  London  and  an  outside  organ- 
ization composed  of  what  are  known  as 
county  organizers.  The  country  has 
been  divided  under  these  county  organ- 
izers to  such  an  extent  that  the  director 
general  knows  daily  just  what  is  going 
on  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  production  department,  through 
the  ministry  of  munitions,  agricultural 
department,  has  purchased  large  supplies 
of  tractors  and  other  farm  machines.  At 
Liverpool  the  department  maintains  an 
erecting  depot  where  tractors  and  plows 
are  assembled  and  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  soldiers 
not  qualified  for  general  service  are 
utilized  in  the  erection  and  educated  in 
the  use  of  machines. 

The  tractors  and  plows  are  not  sold 
to  the  farmers,  but  remain  the  property 
of  the  government.  They  are  used  in 
this  way — the  county  organizer  for  each 
county,  who  is  usually  a  large  imple- 
ment agent  or  passenger  car  dealer,  is 
given  full  charge  in  the  county  of  all 
tractors,  plows,  and  other  machinery  be- 
longing to  the  government.  The  organ- 
izer is  allowed  a  margin  per  acre,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  small.  He  has  sev- 
eral district  men  under  him,  usually  im- 
plement agents,  who  look  after  the  trac- 
tors and  other  machinery  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  keep  everything  going.  They 
report  to  him  the  names  of  farmers  who 
are  short  of  machines,  labor  or  power. 
To  these  points  he  immediately  sends 
tractors  and  plows.  Along  with  the 
tractors  and  plows  come  soldier  oper- 
ators, oil,  fuel,  and  all  necessary  sup- 
plies. The  farmer  pays  on  an  average 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  ($3.60  to 
$4.80)  per  acre,  according  to  whether  the 
land  is  level  or  hilly  and  whether  the 
soil  is  light  or  heavy.  This  charge  in- 
cludes labor,  oil  and  fuel  as  well  as 
equipment. 

All  tractors  are  worked  in  units  and 
the  soldiers  are  under  military  discipline. 
They  receive  army  pay  but  are  kept  by 
the  farmers  for  whom  they  are  work- 
ing. Women  and  girls  have  also  been 
educated  in  the  use  of  these  tractors  and 
plows  and  are  doing  splendid  work. 
Some  are  hired  outright  on  many  farms 
and  others  work  without  pay. 

As  a  check-up  on  the  whole  system, 
the  government  has  individual  inspectors 
who  visit  all  units  occasionally  and  re- 
port direct. 

The  government,  in  order  that  it 
might  create  a  friendly  competition 
among  tractor  operators  and  increase  the 
acreage  plowed  and  cultivated,  has  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  offering  prizes 
to  the  unit  plowing  the  most  land  in  a 
week  or  a  month.  County  organizers 
also  have  offered  some  prizes.  The  re- 
sults of  the  contests  are  published  far 
and  wide  in  the  newspapers,  farm  and 
trade  papers  in  Great  Britain.  In  many 
cases  photographs  of  the  winning  units 
are  published.  These  things  possibly 
more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  prizes 
serve  to  stimulate  the  men  to  do  their 
best  work. — Tractor  Farming. 


Overheating  in  an  engine  may  be 
caused  by  defective  water  circulation, 
clogged  radiator,  improper  lubrication,  or 
incorrect  valve  or  spark  timing. 

Motor  Trucks  Valuable 

The  motor  truck  must  not  be  over- 
looked as  a  farm  helper.  This  year  of 
congested  traffic,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  food  distribution  but  for  the 
truck  which  relieved  the  freight  car? 
Farmers  and  consumers  have  had  cause 
to  bless  the  motor  truck  this  season  as 
never  before.  When  the  freight  situa- 
tion shall  have  cleared,  the  farmer  will 
still  cling  to  his  truck  because  he  finds 
that  what  he  resorted  to  in  desperation 
serves  his  needs  better  than  the  freight 
car  can. 

This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  lim- 
ited distances,  such  as  the  trucker,  dairy- 
man, fruit  grower  and  others  must  con- 
sider. Good  roads  appear  where  motor 
trucks  are  needed.  The  tractor  is  found 
to  be  ideal  for  road  construction.  It 
saves  time  and  money  and  makes  better 
roads  than  can  be  built  with  the  aid  of 
a  horse  team. 

Side  by  side  in  France  work  the  trac- 
tor and  the  army  truck.  The  first  sav- 
ing the  stricken  land  from  famine,  the 
second  transporting  troops,  guns,  am- 
munition, food,  in  short  every  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war. — American 
Fruit  Grower. 


Glycerine 


Water 


Will  Withstand 
Cold  Down  To 
Tem  decrees 
below  Zero 


Protect  Engine  from  Freezing 

In  cold  weather  the  water  must  be 
drained  from  jackets  and  circulating 
system  of  the  automobile  engine  by 
opening  all  pet  cocks  when  the  car  is 
left  standing.  If  it  is  not  practical  or 
convenient  to  do  this,  use  some  non- 
freezing  mixture  for  cooling.  Such  mix- 
tures can  be  purchased  ready  prepared. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  denatured  alcohol 
to  four  parts  water  will  freeze  at  ten 
degrees  above  zero.  One  part  alcohol 
and  two  and  one-third  parts  water  will 
freeze  at  five  degrees  below  zero,  and 
one  part  alcohol  to  one  and  one-half 
parts  water  will  not  freeze  until  the 
temperature  goes  to  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero. 


Overhauling  Farm  Machinery 

The  high  cost  of  farm  machinery  un- 
doubtedly has  resulted  in  the  carrying 
over  of  a  large  amount  of  old  equipment 
for  use  next  spring.  With  the  fall  work 
well  out  of  the  way,  attention  should 
now  be  given  to  the  repair  of  all  this 
equipment.  Farmers'  Bulletins  No.  940 
and  No.  947  give  detailed  information 
as  to  the  repair  of  plows,  harrows,  mow- 
ers, and  binders.  Copies  of  these  bulle- 
tins will  be  sent  to  any  one  making 
application  for  the  same  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  iron  boxes  in  the  hubs  in  the  iron 
wheels  of  plows,  planters,  cultivators, 
hay  rakes,  and  similar  tools.  These 
boxes  are  replaceable  and  can  easily  be 
removed  by  unscrewing  the  large  nut  on 
the  outside  of  the  wheel  that  holds 
these  boxes  in  place.    When  this  nut  is 


removed  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer  will 
usually  drive  the  box  out  of  the  hub 
and  a  new  one  can  easily  be  inserted. 
These  boxes  are  numbered,  so  that  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  dupli- 
cates from  the  local  implement  dealer. 
However,  it  may  be  necessary  to  order 
these  from  supply  houses  in  distant  cit- 
ies, and  it  is  advisable  to  attend  to  this 
matter  at  once,  so  that  the  new  boxes 
can  be  put  in  the  wheel  before  the  tools 
are  needed  for  next  spring's  work. 

If  the  axles  are  badly  worn  on  the 
under  side,  sometimes  they  can  be  re- 
versed and  turned  upside  down,  or  they 
can  be  replaced  with  new  axles.  Where 
this  is  impossible,  they  can  oftentimes 
be  repaired  by  using  babbitt  metal. 

After  the  equipment  has  been  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  repaired,  it  should 
be  given  a  good  coat  of  paint.  If  the 
old  paint  is  gone  or  badly  worn,  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  a  coat  of  linseed  oil 
with  a  small  amount  of  paint  as  the 
first  coat  over  the  woodwork.  After 
this  is  thoroughly  dried,  a  second  coat 
can  be  applied  over  the  entire  machine. 
Moldboards  and  shares  of  plows,  the 
steel  teeth  or  sweeps  of  cultivators, 
should  ba  smeared  with  cup  grease  or 
wagon  grease  so  as  to  prevent  their 
rusting.  Put  the  implements  under 
cover,  where  they  will  be  protected  from 
the  weather.  Oftentimes  the  implement 
can  be  taken  apart  or  the  wheels  re- 
moved to  economize  space  for  storage. 

Starting  Engine  in  Winter 

In  cold  weather  the  gasoline  or  other 
fuel  used  in  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine vaporizes  very  slowly.  Unless  the 
fuel  is  mixed  with  the  air  as  a  vapor, 
the  engine  will  not  start  when  cranked. 
Usually  priming  the  cylinders  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  high  test  gasoline, 
letting  it  stand  for  five  minutes  before 
attempting  to  turn  the  engine  over,  will 
start  the  motor.  Unless  the  engine  cyl- 
inders are  very  cold,  the  gasoline  will 
vaporize  enough  to  make  an  explosive 
mixture.  Another  method  is  to  pour 
hot  water  in  the  radiator.  Hot  water 
poured  over  the  carbureter  will  cause 
the  gasoline  to  vaporize  as  it  is  drawn 
into  the  cylinders.  Ether  vaporizes  very 
quickly  and  at  low  temperatures  and 
can  be  used  in  priming,  but  is  expensive. 

Overseas  Gasoline  Demand 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
overseas  demand  for  motor  transport 
grade  of  gasoline  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  The  motor  transport 
grade  and  the  two  aviation  qualities  are 
chief  items  in  the  overseas  demands  upon 
American  supply  sources.  Aviation  de- 
mands have  greatly  increased.  Overseas 
demands  as  well  as  domestic  require- 
ments will  have  a  considerable  bearing 
upon  any  decision  as  to  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  fix  a  standard  of  quality 
for  domestic  motor  gasoline.  The  Fuel 
Administration  has  for  some  time  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  a 
domestic  standard. 


An  automobile  engine  will  start  more 
easily  if  the  air  is  throttled  just  as  the 
engine  stops,  thus  leaving  a  rich  mix- 
ture in  the  cylinders. 

The  good  tractor  is  raising  hob  with 
the  poor  horse,  and  the  good  horse  is 
raising  Ned  with  the  poor  tractor.  Both 
forms  of  farm  power  demand  the  best. 

Doesn't  Need  Crutches  Now 

In  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine  the  story 
is  told  of  a  boy  eleven  years  old — the 
little  brother  of  a  soldier — who  had  j 
walked  on  crutches  all  his  life.  When 
he  fell  and  broke  them  it  was  a  real 
calamity,  as  the  family  did  not  have  ' 
enough  money  to  buy  new  ones.  They 
confided  their  trouble  to  the  home  ser- 
vice section  of  the  Red  Cross.  Instead 
of  helping  to  get  another  pair  of 
crutches,  the  worker  there  took  the 
child  to  an  orthopedic  surgeon  who  said 
he  could  help  him  by  an  operation.  The 
boy  was  eager  at  the  prospect  of  being 
like  other  children.  He  is  that  now, 
running  and  jumping,  and  every  time 
the  big  brother  in  camp  sees  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Cross  he  thinks  of  the  little 
fellow  at  home  who  will  never  need 
crutches  again. 


"De  mule  has  too  much  de  best  of  it," 
remarked  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  "If  I 
lays  hands  on  it  dey'll  have  me  up  befo* 
de  Animal  Prevention  Society.  But 
spos'n  de  mule  kicks  me." 

"What  then?" 

"He  ain't  gwine  ter  git  reported.  All 
my  friends  jes'  laugh  and  ack  like  dey 
thought  de  mule  showed  good  judgment." 


Free  Book 

tells  the  secret  of  breeding  BiggerCrqps.  Proves 
that  "As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye  Reap."  Helps  farm* 
era  harvest  beautiful  crops  of  high  priced  grain. 
Gives  a  positive  remedy  for  the  costly  "Dockage 
Evil."  Contents  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any 
farmer.  Write  for  my  amazing;  new  book  now! 

■PII  A  Til  A  TVI  Seed  Grader 
I/Oil  1 II AM  and  Cleaner 

Now  used  by  a  half  million  farmers.  Cleans,  grades. 

separates  rankest  mixtures  of  any  grain  or  irrass— SO  to  lOO 
bushels  per  hour!  Cleans  out  duet,  trash,  weed  seed;  separatee 

Eoor,  sickly  grain:  sacks  plump,  clean  grain  for  seed  or  mar* 
et.   Gaa  or  hand  power.    Gas  power  now  makeu  cleaning 

Erain  for  market  a  quick,  easy  job— and  ends  the  "Dockage 
vil. ' '   Increases  crops  and  profits  in  an  amazing;  way. 

Send  No  Money! 

Take  until  next  Fall  to  pay  1  Or  I  giva 
10rfi  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Postal  brings  Blfr  N<;w  Book  and  very 
Special  Proposition.  Write  today. 
MANSON  CAMPBELL.  President 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons  Co., 

225   DETROIT,  MICH. 


Try  It 


i  Free! 


Days  1 

If  satisfied,  keep  I 
the  Chatham.    If  | 
not  pleased,  re- 
turn at  my   ex-  j 
pense.  Money  re- 
turned.    No  risk 
to  you.   WRITE!  ! 


Protect  your  crops  against  drought  br  usingtho  Western  Pul- 
verizer, Packer  and  Mulcher  for  preparing  your  seed  bed  and 
keepixiaamoisiure-recaining  mulch  on  your  growing  grain. 


The 

Western 
pulverizes, 
packs,  mulches 
and  makes  a  perfect 
seed  bed  in  one  opera- 
tion, saves  time,  horse 
power  and  H  seed,  still  produc- 
ing a  better  stand.  Seed  will  start 
at  once  when  seeded.  Especially 
adapted  for  breaking  crust  on  growing 
grain,  will  break  the  hardest  crust,  forming 
it  into  a  moisture-retaining  mulch  without  injuring  growing 
grain  and  will  raise  a  crop  with  half  the  moisture  during 
growing  season. 

MADE  IN  12  SIZES,  ft  AND  3  SECTIONS  FOR 
HORSES  AND  TRACTORS 

This  year's  crop  will  bring  high  prices;  make  it  a  record 
breaker  by  using  the  Western.  Free  illustrated  catalog  de- 
scribing machine  and  its  principle,  shows  Ua  work  by  pic- 
tures taken  in  the  field,  gives  nearest  shipping  point  to  you, 
contains  valuable  information  on  up-to-date  farming  Worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  farmers  and  land  owners-  Send  for  ittoday 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  412         Hastings,  Neb. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  tho  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22H-P.--Select  YourOwn 

Terms -- Direct-from- Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order--Save  $15  to  92<JO.  Prompt 
shipment.  Big  new  catalog, "How  to  Juc'tre 
engines'*  FREE  -  by  return  mail,  Postpaid. 
, -Ylte  |    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

tJi-wI  1600  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
| Today |  Tg^Cmpiro  Bids.,    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

CASH • BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  "We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.  Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MIIXS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Orderdirect  at  wire  mill 
w       K.*ices.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado  or  California, 
atalog  Free.   Write  today.   Ceo.  E.  Long, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CQ„  111  King  St..  Ottawa.  Hans. 


Mud  for 

Satalo; 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34EIro  St..  Quirt cy,!tfc 


ANTED 


Good  Money,  PliaMnl  Work,  for  Live,  Energetic  Hmlfl 
Women  in  Each  Locality  selling  to  your  friend*  end  neigh- 
bors our  Double.  Rebuilt.  2  tn-1  end  Relxeaded  Tire*. 
Send  ua  your  old  tirea.  no  matter  how  bad.  and  let  ue  re- 
build them  for  you.  Write  today  for  Cerent's  plan. 
Before  After    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PALMER  TIRE  CO..  TCPEKA.  KAIL 


If  your  engine  knocks,  look  for  the 
following:  Too  rich  a  mixture  of  fuel, 
too  much  spark  advance,  carbon  deposits 
in  cylinders,  loose  or  worn  bearings, 
loose  flywheel,  or  lack  of  lubrication. 

The  life  of  the  husbandman — a  life  fed 
by  the  bounty  of  earth  and  sweetened 
by  the  airs  of  heaven." — Douglas  Jei  rold. 
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HOG  PRICES  TO  CONTINUE 

The  present  minimum  of  $17.50  on 
hogs  on  the  basis  of  Chicago  has  been 
guaranteed  to  continue  through  the 
month  of  January.  This  action  was 
taken  at  a  conference  in  Chicago  last 
week  attended  by  J.  H.  Mercer,  repre- 
senting the  meat  producers  of  Kansas, 
and  W.  L.  Brown  of  Kingman,  member 
of  the  agricultural  advisory  committee 
of  the  Food  Administration.  In  fixing 
this  minimum,  hogs  under  150  pounds 
weight  will  continue  to  go  in  as  "tnrow- 
outs."  This  of  course  means  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  on  these  light  unfinished 
stock  hogs.  They  must  be  sold  for  what 
they  will  bring.  This  regulation  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  discourage  in  every  way 
possible  the  premature  marketing  of  un- 
finished hogs.  Of  course  in  the  sections 
where  grain  was  not  grown  in  sufticient 
quantity  to  finish  the  hogs  for  market, 
many  pigs  must  be  sold.  The  demand 
for  stock  hogs  has  been  fairly  steady, 
this  demand  coming  from  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  plenty  of  corn 
to  finish  hogs  for  market.  It  is  not 
likely  that  many  unfinished  pigs  will  be 
slaughtered,  and  the  prices  paid  will  in 
all  probability  be  high  enough  to  pro- 
tect growers  from  sustaining  any  great 
losses. 

There  has  been  a  rather  insistent  de- 
mand for  the  announcement  of  a  guar- 
anteed price  for  a  longer  period  ahead, 
and  this  announcement  that  the  mini- 
mum of  $17.50  is  to  continue  up  to 
February  will  be  favorably  received  by 
hogmen  generally.  It  will  allay  any 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  hogs 
now  being  fattened  will  bring  wlfen 
ready  for  market. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  enough  information  to 
warrant  a  definite  announcement  as  to 
price  on  hogs  for  several  months  ahead. 
We  know  that  the  problem  of  furnishing 
pork  and  fats  for  Europe  will  be  with 
us  for  months  to  come.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
given  out  very  definite  information  as 
to  the  needs,  and  it  all  points  to  a  de- 
mand for  all  the  pork  in  sight  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Food  Administration 
of  course  dies  with  the  official  end  of 
the  war,  and  only  in  the  matter  of 
wheat  is  there  any  provision  made  for 
any  sort  of  a  guarantee  after  the  Food 
Administration  ceases  to  exist. 

The  hogman  knows  full  well  what  will 
happen  if  he  is  suddenly  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  packers  in  the  matter  of 
prices.  He  is  wondering  whether  the 
Government  after  getting  him  out  on  the 
end  of  a  limb  is  suddenly  going  to  saw 
the  limb  off.  In  view  of  the  apparent 
need  for  a  continuation  of  some  method 
of  handling  the  provisioning  of  Europe 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  it  is 
likely  that  congressional  action  will  be 
taken  which  will  lead  to  some  sort  of  a 
control  in  the  matter  of  handling  food 
products  for  export  after  peace  is  signed. 

te 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

Militarism  has  ever  been  the  tool  of 
autocracy.  Ever  since  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  started  on  their  career  of  world 
domination  and  adopted  the  policy  that 
might  makes  right,  the  soldier  has  been 
the  instrument  used  to  force  injustice 
and  wrong  upon  neighboring  nations. 
The  policy  of  these  autocrats,  of  which 
the  ex-kaiser  is  the  last,  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  developing  an  arro- 
gant military  class.  The  whole  social 
structure  of  Germany  has  been  built 
around  the  military  classes.  Under  this 
system  the  most  eminent  leaders  in  the 
arts  and  practices  of  peace  were  inferior 
to  the  merest  whipper-snapper  of  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  all  affairs  where  a 
question  of  precedence  was  involved. 
Under  this  intolerable  system  and  be- 
cause of  it  the  great  war  was  fanned  in- 
to flame.  A  successful  war  was  the  only 
hope  of  perpetuating  the  system  and 
saving  the  autocratic  rulers  from  being 
compelled  to  grant  some  measure  of 
democracy.  Now  the  whole  structure 
has  crumbled  like  a  house  of  cards.  Mil- 
itarism hfrs  been  defeated  bv  the  citizen 


JOIN  THE  RED  CROSS 

MILLIONS  of  dollars  and  the  patient  labor  of  many 
people  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  awful 
blight  that  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  war.  In  the 
performance  of  this  great  task  the  Red  Cross  goes  to  the 
suffering  ones  as  an  angel  of  mercy..  The  appeal  for  mem- 
bership in  this  great  organization  comes  at  the  approach- 
ing Christmas  time  when  the  message  of  "Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  all  men"  goes  forth  throughout  the  world. 
Men  with  death-dealing  weapons  in  their  hands  will  not  be 
glaring  across  No  Man's  Land  this  year  with  hate  in  their 
hearts  as  they  have  done  at  Christmas  time  for  the  last 
four  years,  but  the  misery  and  suffering  resulting  from  the 
awful  strife  has  not  ended.  The  need  for  relief  has  never 
been  greater.  The  Red  Cross,  the  greatest  and  most  effi- 
cient humanitarian  organization  the  world  has  ever  known, 
stands  ready  to  minister  in  the  name  of  a  common  humanity. 
The  appeal  for  universal  membership  is  well  named  "Christ- 
mas Roll  Call,"  for  how  can  we  better  exemplify  the  spirit 
of  Christ  than  by  contributing  our  money  and  sympathy  to 
the  support  of  Red  Cross 
work.  Let  us  make  it  truly 
a  Christmas  Roll  Call,  with 
every  individual  citizen  an- 
swering "Present." 


soldiery  of  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world. 

Now  that  we  have  destroyed  this  hate- 
ful system  as  it  had  grown  up  in  the 
Central  Powers  of  Europe,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  we  may  actually  em- 
brace, in  some  degree  at  least,  the  same 
sort  of  a  thing  that  was  so  effectually 
used  by  the  world's  autocrats  to  perpet- 
uate their  rule  of  "might  makes  right" 
through  all  these  years.  There  are  those 
who  are  now  using  the  fact  of  our  un- 
preparedness  for  war  as  an  argument 
for  starting  on  a  career  of  militarism 
in  this  country.  Propagandists  are  most 
adroitly  insinuating  the  idea  into  the 
public  mind  that  our  school  system 
should  provide  for  military  training; 
that  all  our  boys  must  be  trained  as 
soldiers.  Surely  the  farming  population 
of  this  country,  the  most  democratic 
class  of  all  our  people,  will  not  submit 
to  this  entering  wedge  in  a  career  of 
militarism. 

Military  training  in  the  schools  is  not 
desired  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  good  soldier,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  military  idea  upper- 
most and  would  gradually  lead  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  whole  program  of  mil- 
itarism. We  are  likely  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  question  in  the 
near  future.  The  military  propagandist 
will  sieze  on  the  present  time  when  we 
are  welcoming  our  soldiers  home  and 
listening  with  pride  to  the  stories  of 
their  deeds  of  valor  as  the  psychological 
moment  to  fasten  a  permanent  military 
system  upon  us.  We  wonder  what  will 
be  the  ideas  of  these  men  who  have  seen 
the  thing  at  close  range.  Will  they  back 
such  a  program  for  this  country?  It  is 
well  to  do  some  clear  and  sound  thinking 
and  not  be  carried  off  our  feet  in  a  wave 
of  emotionalism. 

The  action  of  England  in  the  matter 
of  military  training  in  the  schools  is 
most  significant  at  this  time.  After 
four  years  of  fighting  and  sacrifice,  dur- 
ing which  time  her  people  have  gone 
through  experiences  in  the  awful  strug- 
gle which  we  cannot  even  faintly  imag- 
ine, England  has  definitely  and  posi- 
tively refused  to  permit  military  train- 
ing to  become  a  part  of  its  educational 
system.  We  can  also  point  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  an  educational  commis- 
sion in  this  country  which  has  gone 
into  the  question  and  condemned  the 
idea  without  reserve.  We  refer  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  where  as  in  other 
states   demands   were  being  made  for 


military  training  being  introduced  into 
the  schools.  This  commission  made  its 
report  to  the  1917  legislature,  and  it 
contained  any  number  of  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  not  inaugurating  a 
scheme  of  military  training  in  our 
schools.  Military  discipline  consists  in 
yielding  instant  and  unquestioned  ac- 
quiescence to  the  commands  of  someone 
in  authority.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  military  service,  but  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  training  of  that 
kind  will  offer  not  the  slightest  stimulus 
to  independent  thinking,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  faculty  to  cul- 
tivate in  developing  the  boy  and  the 
future  citizen  of  a  truly  democratic  na- 
tion. The  physical  training  is  a  feature 
of  the  education  of  a  soldier  that  is 
valuable,  but  there  are  many  other  ways 
of  giving  school  boys  better  exercise  for 
their  development  than  such  as  they 
would  get  from  training  in  military  tac- 
tics. This  New  Jersey  commission  found 
that  in  England  the  prime  need  in  mak- 
ing its  men  into  soldiers  was  not  mili- 
tary tactics  but  a  thorough  conditioning 
physically  in  order  that  they  might 
stand  the  hardships  of  the  battlefield. 
An  alarming  percentage  of  physically 
unfit  was  found  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  physical  examinations  given 
enlisted  and  drafted  men.  The  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  nation-wide  program 
of  physical  education  for  children  and 
youths  to  be  aided  by  Government  ap- 
propriations was  advocated  before  the 
national  conference  on  child  labor  re- 
cently held  in  New  York.  Dr.  Willard 
S.  Small,  school  hygiene  specialist  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Education, 
pointed  out  that  there  are  now  twenty- 
five  million  boys  and  girls,  six  to  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  marching  along  the 
great  highway  of  youth,  and  that  numer- 
ous investigations  have  shown  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  these  have  defects 
that  impede  normal  development. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  military  organization, 
but  the  uniform  is  the  only  suggestion 
of  the  military  idea.  "Be  prepared,"  is 
the  motto  of  the  scout,  but  it  centers 
around  the  idea  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self physically  in  the  open  and  of  fur- 
nishing a  similar  service  to  others.  Sir 
Baden  Powell,  the  founder  of  the  Boy 
Scout  organization,  himself  a  soldier, 
said :  "Drill  a  schoolboy  and  spoil  a 
soldier."  Let  us  have  physical  training 
of  the  most  thorough  and  systematic 
kind  for  all,  but  no  more  strictly  mili- 


tary training  than  is  needed  to  fur- 
nish officers  for  our  necessary  army  es- 
tablishment. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  in 
the  great  issues  which  have  come  up  in 
the  development  of  this  nation,  farmers 
have  always  done  clearer  and  better 
thinking  than  any  other  class  of  our 
population.  Let  us  not  be  caught  un- 
awares and  be  swept  off  our  feet  in  this 
issue  that  has  come  upon  us  so  suddenly, 
te  to  IB| 
THE  RETURNING  SOLDIER 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  about  the 
returning  .soldier  going  into  agriculture 
instead  of  back  to  other  Industries.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  case 
following  the  demobilization  of  the 
armies  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War. 
Conditions  are  vastly  different  now, 
however,  and  what  happened  after  the 
Civil  War  is  of  little  value  in  connection 
with  solving  the  problem  of  the  return- 
ing soldier  as  it  exists  today. 

A  writer  representing  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  reminds  us 
that  land  for  the  soldier  is  becoming  a 
watchword  of  the  politicians,  and  inti- 
mates that  those  who  advocate  this  pol- 
icy should  remember  that  the  returned 
soldier  will  not  go  on  the  land  to  be  a 
serf,  a  peasant,  or  a  slave  of  the  soil. 
They  must  remember  that  to  be  attrac- 
tive the  land  must  supply  a  comfortable 
living.  Any  land  program  must  have  a 
clear  plan  of  organizing  the  agricultural 
industry  so  that  the  soldier  can  make  a 
living.  Unless  this  is  done,  he  will  go 
to  the  city. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraph: 

"If  you  want  to  give  land  to  the  sol- 
dier, start  at  once  to  provide  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  for  every 
man  who  is  now  tilling  the  soil.  If  by 
the  juggling  of  the  market,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  speculation,  the  legal  prose- 
cutions of  those  who  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  cost  of  production, 
you  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  trained 
farmer  to  live  on  the  farm,  you  can 
never  provide  land  for  the  returned  sol- 
dier. He  will  not  take  that  which  you 
hold  out  for  him.  He  will  he  a  fool  if 
he  does.  You  w-ould  hand  him  some- 
thing that  would  only  cause  him  misery, 
hardship,  and  disillusionment.  You  are 
no  real  friend  of  the  soldier  if  you  pro- 
vide land  for  him  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  earn  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  fair  profit  for  his  labor." 

The  National  Grange,  which  held  its 
fifty-second  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse 
last  month,  went  on  record  against  the 
plan  of  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in 
the  effort  to  put  returning  soldiers  on 
swamp  or  arid  lands..  It  denounced  the 
plan  as  impracticable  at  the  present 
time,  suggesting  rather  that  every  ef- 
fort possible  be  made  to  enable  return- 
ing soldiers  to  make  profitable  use  of 
land  near  established  market  centers. 
Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  Grange 
report,  we  take  it  that  this  organization, 
which  has  a  long  history  of  usefulness 
for  the  cause  of  agriculture,  looks  upen 
the  plan  as  largely  a  scheme  of  the  poli- 
ticians to  fool  the  people  into  believing 
something  wonderful  is  being  done  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the  re- 
turned soldier. 

It  is  evident  that  organized  agricul- 
ture all  over  the  country  is  thinking 
along  similar  lines.  At  the  Kansas 
farm  bureau  officers'  conference  held  in 
Manhattan  recently  it  was  made  clear 
that  something  more  than  land  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  agriculture.  One  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  this  meeting  was  that  extra 
credit  be  extended  to  returning  soldiers, 
first  by  amending  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
so  that  soldiers  could  borrow  up  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  land  value,  and, 
second,  by  amending  the  Soldiers'  Life 
Insurance  Act  so  that  the  policy  could 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  personal  credit. 

Until  next  harvest  the  American  table 
must  be  set  according  to  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  the  needs  of 
Europe. 
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WHERE  RED  CROSS  DOLLARS  GO 

End  of  War  Reveals  Picture  of  Misery  Such  as  World  Has  Never  Known 


t  jlHIS  war  with  all  its  barbarous 
I H  atrocities  lias  uncovered  a  de- 
U|  pravity  of  human  nature  that  we 
would  have  believed  no  longer 
possible  in  a  world  we  had  fondly  hoped 
was  almost  entirely  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian. But  it  has  also  given  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  heroism  and  unselfish 
service  for  others  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of.  The  work  of  a  single 
agency — the  American  Red  Cross — at  the 
battle  front  in  France,  as  shown  by 
some  items  from  an  official  report  cov- 
ering war  work  up  to  the  first  of  March, 
gives  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done. 
Almost  thirty-one  million  dollars  do- 
nated by  private  individuals  in  America 
wyas  used,  with  the  following  results: 

Established  infirmaries  and  rest  sta- 
tions along  all  routes  followed  by  the 
American  troops  in  France. 

Built  canteens  for  use  of  French  and 
American  soldiers  at  the  front,  also  at 
railroad  junctions  and  in  Paris. 

Supplied  American  troops  with  com- 
fort kits  and  sent  them  Christmas  gifts. 

Established  a  hospital  distributing 
service  that  supplies  3,423  French  mili- 
tary hospitals  and  a  surgical  dressing 
service  that  supplies  2,000. 

Provided  an  artificial  limb  factory  and 
special  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
splints  and  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Established  a  casualty  service  for 
gathering  information  in  regard  to  the 
wounded  and  missing. 

Opened  a  children's  refuge  hospital  in 
the  war  zone  and  established  a  medical 
center  and  traveling  dispensary  to  ac- 
commodate 1,200  children  iu  the  lecon- 
quered  sections  of  France.  Fifty  thou- 
sand children  throughout  France  are  be- 
ing cared  for  in  some  measure  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

Planned  extensive  reclamation  work  in 
the  invaded  sections  of  France  from 
which  the  enemy  has  been  driven ;  this 
work  now  being  carried  out  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  an  alumnae  unit  from  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Established  a  large  central  warehouse 
in  Paris  and  numerous  distribution 
warehouses  at  important  points  from 
the  sea  to  the  Swiss  border  for  storing 
of  hospital  supplies,  food,  soldiers'  com- 
forts, tobacco,  blankets,  clothing,  beds, 
and  other  articles  of  relief. 

Secured  and  operate  400  motor  car 
vehicles  for  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

Opened  a  hospital  and  convalescent 
home  for  the  repatrie  children  at  Evian; 
also  established  an  ambulance  service  for 
the  adult  repatries  who  are  now  return- 
ing from  points  within  the  German  lines 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day. 

Organized  a  nurses'  service  for  Amer- 
ican Army  use. 

Established  twenty  dispensaries  in  the 
American  Army  zone  to  improve  health 
conditions  in  that  section  before  the  com- 
ing of  American  troops. 

Relief  Work  in  Switzerland 

Two  million  dollars  of  the  one  hun- 
dred million  dollar  American  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  will  have  been  used  in  Swit- 
zerland by  January  1,  1919.  Of  the 
money  already  expended,  $125,000  has 
been  given  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  for  its 
work  with  refugees  and  $75,000  has  been 
given  the  Swiss  Government  to  aid  in 
caring  for  interned  Russians.  Allied 
soldiers  released  from  prison  camps  in 
Germany  and  Austria  are  sent  through 
Switzerland  to  either  France  or  Italy 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  is  giving 
aid  to  these  men,  many  crippled  for  life, 
others  suffering  from  disease.  In  addi- 
tion, many  destitute  civilians  pass 
through  Switzerland.  These  people, 
mostly  from  the  captured  regions  of 
France  and  from  Belgium,  are  not  only 
given  food,  medicines  and  clothing,  but 
in  some  instances  funds. 


Red  Cross  in  the  Near  East 

For  relief  work  in  European  Russia 
the  Red  Cross  has  spent  $2,807,919.  Of 
this,  $.531,000  was  for  milk  for  the  babies 
of  Petrograd,  $68,975  for  125  motor  am- 
bulances, $384,163  for  medical  and  sur- 
gical supplies.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  for  the 
relief  ot  refugees  in  Siberia  and  Switzer- 
land, and  for  destitute  families  of  sol- 
diers in  Russia.  For  the  relief  of  25,000 
railway  employes  at  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Murmansk  railroad,  $179,- 


000  was  appropriated.  For  the  relief  of 
returning  Russian  prisoners,  $1,511,233 
was  appropriated  in  July.  In  Siberia 
$4,273,200  has  been  expended.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  for  warm  win- 
ter clothing,  for  which  there  was  great 
need  among  the  refugees  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops.  In  Roumania,  in  the  six 
months  between  September,  1917,  and 
March.  1918,  $2,076,369  was  expended. 
For  work  in  Serbia,  $1,244,197  has  been 
appropriated.  For  Greece,  $375,000  has 
been  appropriated.  An  aggregate  of 
$3,000,000  was  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief,  for  their  work  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  Palestine,  the  appropriations  amount 
to  $590,553. 


American  Red  Cross  in  England 

More  than  three  hundred  thousand 
American  troops  went  to  France  during 
September.  Half  of  those  boys  passed 
through  England  on  the  way. 

That  is  the  record  for  one  month  only. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
have  gone  to  France  via  England. 

Many  have  stopped  there  for  extended 
periods,  to  receive  additional  training  in 
the  arts  of  war.  Many  have  been  re- 
turned to  England  from  the  front  to 
recuperate  from  their  scars  of  battle. 
The  American  Red  Cross  follows  Amer- 
ican troop6  wherever  they  may  go. 
Where  necessity  warrants  it  goes  before 
them. 

The  presence  of  such  large  numbers  of 
Americans  called  for  relief  work  expen- 


ditures in  England  of  $4,313,566  up  to 
July  1,  1918.  This  immense  sum  has 
been  used  in  the  building  of  three  Red 
Cross  hospitals,  hospital  and  camp  ser- 
vice and  A.  R.  C.  canteen  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Numerous  donations, 
amounting  to  $2,169,J)75  to  June  30, 
have  been  made  to  the  British  Red 
Cross,  which  organization  has  given  such 
valuable  help  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  caring  for  Americans  during  their 
stay  in  England.  A  "Care  Committee" 
of  six  hundred  American  women  residing 
in  England  visits  and  provides  comforts 
for  wounded  American  soldiers.  An  ap- 
propriation has  also  been  set  aside  for 
a  club  and  hospital  for  army  and  Red 
Cross  nurses. 


Old-Fashioned  Neighborliness 

The  home  service  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
the  nation's  assurance  that  no  enlisted 
man's  family  shall  suffer  for  any  es- 
sential thing  that  lies  within  its  power 
to  give,  if  that  need  is  made  known  to 
the  Red  Cross.  Its  purpose  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
family  shall  not  be  lowered  because  the 
wage  earner  has  been  called  to  the  col- 
ors. This  service  belongs  to  men  in  all 
branches  of  service,  to  those  in  the  army, 
those  in  the  navy,  to  sailors,  marines, 
men  of  the  aviation  corps,  engineers,  and 
to  the  families  of  both  men  and  women 
attached  to  hospital  units  as  nurses,  doc- 
tors, orderlies,  or  ambulance  drivers.  It 
is  also  extended  to  families  living  in 
this  country  of  soldiers  or  sailors  of 


any  of  the  allied  forces  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  civilians  who  have  been  wounded 
or  killed  as  the  direct  result  of  war 

activities. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  diary  of  one  home  service  worker, 
which  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Red  Cross: 

"I  think  my  biggest  lesson  has  been 
that  home  service  means  so  much  more 
than  money  help — often  the  money  is 
the  least  part,  perhaps  no  part — for 
home  service  often  means  employment 
or  schooling  or  fun  or  instruction  in 
housekeeping  and  cooking  or  the  doctor- 
ing of  mind  or  soul  or  body — and  it  al- 
ways means  sympathy  and  friendship. 

"I  realize  more  and  more  every  day 
that  home  service  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  soldier's  and  sailor's  family 
has,  and  I'm  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
work.  It's  just  old-fashioned  fine  Amer- 
ican neighborliness  brought  up  to  date. 
It's  our  pledge  to  the  boys  over  there 
that  we  are  on  guard  over  here  and  that 
all  is  well!" 


The  Challenge  of  Humanity 

"A  Red  Cross  membership  today  is  a 
real  indication  of  a  man's  sincerity  in 
Christian  faith  and  practice,"  affirms 
Bishop  Reese,  Bishop  of  Kansas  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  a  pastoral  to  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  "Peace  has  been 
declared,  but  that  simply  ought  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  America  for  greater  effort 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  through  the  Red  Cross.  Long 
after  the  last  gun  has  been  fired  in  the 
greatest  and  most  devastating  war  in 
the  world's  history,  the  cry  of  the  needy 
and  the  destitute  will  ring  out  for  help. 

"If  it  was  and  is  a  glorious  thing  for 
this  country  of  ours  to  respond  as  she 
has  done  to  the  challenge  of  humanity 
by  sending  millions  of  our  sons  into  the 
trenches  ready  to  give  life  itself  freely 
to  redeem  the  world  from  a  brutal  and 
sava^ge  foe,  surely  it  is  a  more  glorious 
thing  and  an  even  greater  opportunity 
for  service  to  have  a  share  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  and  upbuilding  that 
must  be  done. 

"The  first  half  of  the  task  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  accom- 
plished with  such  stupendous  success 
that  words  fail  in  the  attempt  to  even 
outline  the  story  of  it,s  splendid  achieve- 
ment. We  have  faith  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  they  will  unite  as-  one  in  support- 
ing the  Red  Cross  until  the  mighty  task 
it  has  set  for  our  accomplishment  is 
completed." 


Caring  for  Children 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
French  children  have  been  reached  by 
American  Red  Cross  aid  through  its  hos- 
pitals and  assistance  given  to  French 
societies.  Under  the  slogan,  "Visit 
Every  Baby  in  France,"  the  Red  Cross 
campaign  for  1918  has  had  three  main 
objects :  to  increase  nursing  service  in 
the  direction  of  child  welfare  work;  to 
increase  welfare  stations  throughout 
France,  one  or  two  to  every  province, 
and  to  assist  all  hospitals,  clinics  and 
organizations  engaged  in  welfare  work. 
It  is  estimated  that  eighty  thousand 
French  babies  died  last  year,  forty  thou- 
sand of  whom  might  have  been  saved. 
One  of  the  vital  objects  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  to  save  those  forty  thousand  babies 
during  the  current  year. 

In  Belgium,  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  children's  hospital  was  es- 
tablished at  the  front  and  a  house-to- 
house  visiting  service  by  American  and 
Belgian  nurses  provided.  As  a  result 
fifteen  thousand  Belgian  children  are 
healthier  and  happier.  In  one  Red  Cross 
home  alone  four  hundred  homeless  Bel- 
gian babies  are  cared  for. 


By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Red  Cross 
will  have  appropriated  for  use  among 
the  Belgians  the  sum  of  $3,379,699. 
Eighty-two  canteens,  which  provide  re- 
freshments for  25,000  soldiers,  are  in 
operation.  Nine  hospitals  have  been 
maintained.  About  15.000  Belgian  chil- 
dren are  happier  and  healthier  as  a  re- 
sult of  day  nurseries  established  by  the 
Red  Cross.  Ninety  thousand  Belgian 
people  remaining  in  a  small  area  not 
under  German  control  and  600,000  refu- 
gees scattered  throughout  Europe  have 
been  aided  in  many  ways. 
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Red  Cross  Membership  For  All 

fT>HE  Red  Cross  is  the  world's  international  ideal  of 
mercy.  It  knows  no  bounds  of  racial,  religious,  or 
political  separation.  Wherever  and  whenever  war, 
pestilence,  flood  or  disaster  has  wrought  suffering,  want 
or  distress,  there  it  has  gone  and  brought  relief  and  the 
ready  hands  of  unselfish  aid. 

Great  Britain  first  organized  relief  work  when  during 
the  Crimean  War  the  war  office  sent  Florence  Nightingale 
with  thirty-eight  other  nurses  to  the  hospitals  at  Scutari, 
which  were  pest  houses  rather  than  hospitals.  So  success- 
ful was  Miss  Nightingale  that  she  is  today  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  individual  organizers  of  war  relief. 

In  1864  at  a  conference  of  fourteen  nations  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  International  Red  Cross  was 
founded,  the  idea  of  putting  such  service  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  originating  with  Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  physi- 
cian. The  emblem  of  this  service,  common  to  all  nations — 
the  red  cross  on  a  field  of  white — is  the  Swiss  flag  with  the 
colors  reversed,  and  was  adopted  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Doctor  Dunant  was  Swiss  and  that  the  organization 
had  its  birth  at  Geneva. 

The  suffering  and  devastation  caused  by  the  war  has 
been  monstrous  and  it  will  require  years  to  rehabilitate 
some  of  the  countries.  The  work  of  civilian  relief  does  not 
end  with  the  war,  but  rather  increases.  The  American  Red 
Cross  will  be  the  logical  means  of  prosecuting  this  relief 
work  in  a  large  way.  The  spirit  which  actuated  Florence 
Nightingale  in  England  and  Henri  Dunant  in  Switzerland 
has  been  reborn  in  millions  of  Americans  and  is  expressing 
itself  in  patriotic  services  and  generous  support  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Men,  women  and  children  have  contributed*  to  a 
relief  fund  of  unprecedented  size.  Millions  of  women  have 
given  their  time  and  energy  to  the  making  of  relief  supplies 
in  homes  and  chapter  houses  throughout  the  world.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  have  given  their  personal  services, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  School  children  have 
enrolled  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  responded  to  the  call 
by  increasing  the  membership  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  approximately 
twenty-two  million. 

The  time  has  come  for  even  larger  things.  The  Christ- 
mas Roll  Call  for  membership  for  the  coming  year  begins 
all  over  this  broad  land  December  15.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
of  mankind  touches  all  hearts  with  the  passion  which  He 
exemplified  during  His  short  life  on  earth,  and  the  Red 
Cross  national  committee  has  placed  population  as  the  only 
limit  to  Red  Cross  membership,  for  who  can  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  greatest  of  all  appeals  for  money  and  sympathetic 
support? 
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GENERAL  FARM  AND  STOCK  ITEMS 

Something  of  Interest  for  All — Overflow  from  Other  Departments 


jjHEAT  is  being  pastured  extensive- 
ly this  fall.  It.  is  most  fortunate 
that  so  much  fine  pasture  is  avail- 
able, for  it  enables  stockmen  to 
save  their  silage  and  other  stored  for- 
age for  feeding  later  in  the  winter.  A 
Eiley  County  cattleman  with  whom  we 
talked  at  the  Royal  Stock  Show  warned 
against  keeping  cattle  on  wheat  pasture 
alone.  He  said  that  a  little  grain  or 
cake  was  necessary  or  they  would  shrink 
badly  when  the  first  stormy  weather 
came. 

The  effect  of  pasturing  on  the  wheat 
is  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  pasture  wheat  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  jointing  in  the  fall.  We  asked  a 
number  of  wheat  growers  about  this  at 
the  farm  bureau  conference  in  Manhat- 
tan, and  found  none  who  had  ever  seen 
wheat  joint  in  the  fall.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  stock  have  the 
long  end  in  grazing  wheat  and  from  this 
standpoint  the  practice  is  a  good  one, 
but  the  necessity  for  graziiig  the  wheat 
down  for  the  good  of  the  crop  is  over- 
estimated. 

There  is  no  need  to  seek  for  other 
reasons  for  using  the  pasture  than  the 
advantage  to  the  stock.  Even  if  the 
crop  is  reduced  two  or  three  bushels  to 
the  acre,  the  stock  will  have  more  than 
offset  the  loss  by  the  gain  they  have 
made.  The  forehanded  stockman  will 
be  prepared,  however,  for  the  days  to 
come  when  snow  may  cover  the  wheat 
and  stock  will  suffer  and  lose  in  weight 
or  production  unless  supplied  with  plenty 
of  feed  to  take  the  place  of  the  pasture. 

Binder  Twine  Prices 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with 
manufacturers  of  binder  twine  with  re- 
gard to  reasonable  profits  on  the  sale 
of  twine  for  harvesting  next  year's  crop. 

It  appears  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  twine  was  carried  over  by  manufac- 
turers which  was  manufactured  from 
sisal  purchased  at  19  cents  a  pound. 
Some  sisal  has  been  purchased  at  ap- 
proximately 16  cents  per  pound,  mak- 
ing an  average  cost  of  sisal  to  manu- 
facturers of  about  17  cents  per  pound. 

The  Food  Administration  considers  the 
sale  of  binder  twine  manufactured  from 
such  sisal  should  not  be  made  by  the 
manufacturers  at  prices  per  pound'  which 
exceed  this  average  price  of  17  cents  by 
more  than  the  following  amounts: 
Standard  and  sisal  binder  twine,  500  feet 
to  the  pound,  f.o.b.  factory,  carload  lots 
of  20,000  pounds  or  more,  4  cents  per 
pound;  lots  of  10,000  pounds  or  more 
but  less  than  20.000  pounds,  4£  cents 
per  pound;  all  amounts  less  than  10,000 
pounds,  41  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  for  other  grades  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  prices  of  standard  and  sisal 
twine  by  more  than  the  following 
amounts:  500  feet  to  the  pound,  If 
cents  increase;  600  feet  to  the  pound, 
3  cents  increase;  650  feet  to  the  pound, 
4*  cents  increase;  650  feet  to  the  pound, 
pure  manila,  6  cents  increase. 

The  Food  Administration  has  consid- 
ered the  increased  weight  of  binder 
twine  over  the  sisal  contained  therein  in 
determining  the  above  margins. 

These  margins  will  result  in  binder 
twine  being  sold  by  the  manufacturers 
at  2  cents  less  per  pound  than  during 
the  season  of  1918  and  the  twine  sho-ild 
therefore  reach  the  consumer  at  a  lower 
price  than  during  the  last  harvest. 


Next  Year's  Wheat  Crop 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  crearly 
understand  the  status  of  next  year's 
wheat  crop  as  regards  price  and  method 
of  handling  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
peace,  we  publish  the  following  author- 
ized statement: 

The  President's  proclamation  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1918,  fixing  guaranteed  prices 
for  the  1918  wheat  crop,  applies  to 
wheat  "harvested  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1918  and  offered  for  sale 
before  the  first  day  of  June,  1919,  to 
such  agent  or  employe  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  person  as  man  be  here- 
after designated"  at  the  principal  prim- 
ary markets  specified.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration Grain  Corporation  was 
designated  June  21,  1918,  to  purchase 
the  1918  wheat  crop  and  will  therefore 
continue  to  exercise  that  duty  and  ob- 
ligation even  though   peace  should  be 


signed  prior  to  June  1,  1919.  The  Food 
Control  Act  provides  that  termination  of 
the  act  shall  not  affect  any  obligation 
accrued  or  accruing  during  its  existence 
and  the  purchase  of  the  1918  wheat  crop 
is  such  an  obligation. 

The  President's  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1918,  establishing  guaranteed 
prices  for  the  1919  wheat  crop,  applies 
to  wheat  harvested  in  the  United  States 
during  1919  and  offered  for  sale  before 
June  1,  1920.  As  in  the  case  of  the  1918 
crop  the  wheat  must  be  offered  for  sale 
"to  such  agent  or  employe  of  the  United 
States  or  other  person  as  may  be  here- 
after designated"  at  any  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal primary  markets.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  however,  the  agency  by  which 
the  1919  wheat  crop  is  to  be  purchased 
has  not  been  designated. 

Thus,  although  the  guarantee  for  the 
1919  wheat  crop  will  continue  until 
June  1,  1920,  there  is  no  present  assur- 
ance it  will  be  purchased  or  handled  by 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion. 

Other  matters  on  which  the  public  is 
apparently  not  clearly  informed  are  the 
licensing  of  the  fertilizing  industry,  of 
the  farm  equipment  industry,  and  of 
stock  yards.    By  presidential  proclama- 


farmers  of  the  danger  in  their  neigh- 
bors' grass  and  the  importance  of  con- 
certed action  and  community  organiza- 
tion with  a  set  day  for  burning. 

"The  dry  weather  was  just  what  the 
fall  brood  of  bugs  liked  best  and  now 
we  find  too  many  bugs  everywhere. 
This  is  a  plea  for  every  community  to 
organize,  set  a  day  for  burning  the 
chinch  bug3  and  beat  them  to  the  crops. 
Burn  the  chinch  bugs  before  Christmas, 
while  the  grass  is  dry,  for  the  most  ef- 
fective work.  Organize  by  communities, 
by  townships,  and  by  counties.  Make  it 
a  big  day  and  a  hot  day  for  the  bugs." 


The  Hessian  Fly 

Hessian  fly  is  not  being  reported  as 
doing  very  much  damage  in  wheat  this 
fall.  There  are  some  sections,  however, 
where  the  fly  is  present.  Some  are  ask- 
ing how  to  detect  fly  in  the  wheat.  The 
adult  female,  which  is  a  very  small  in- 
sect, lays  her  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  maggots  as  soon  as  they 
hatch  make  their  way  down  the  leaf  to 
a  joint  just  above  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
The  young  maggots  become  imbedded  in 
the  tissue  and  feed  upon  the  juices  of 
the  plant.    They  later  pass  into  the  rest- 


EXAMINE  CLUMPS  OF  GRASS  FOR  CHINCH  BUGS.  IF  THEY  ARE  FOUND, 

BURN  THE  GRASS  NOW,  BURKING  WITH  BACKFIRE  AGAINST  THE  WIND 


tion  of  February  25,  1918,  May  14,  1918, 
and  June  18,  1918,  respectively,  super- 
vision of  these  industries  has  been  as- 
signed exclusively  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  ■  Certain  reports  by  licensees 
of  these  industries  are  sent  to  the  Li- 
cense Division  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, but  this  is  only  for  clerical  con- 
venience and  carries  no  administration 
powers. 

Burn  Chinch  Bugs  Now 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  war  on  the 
chinch  bugs.  Kansas  Farmer  has  al- 
ready referred  to  this  matter  this  fall. 
The  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  bugs,  and  in  localities  where  they 
are  at  all  numerous  they  are  apt  to  go 
through  the  winter  in  good  shape  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  the  spring. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  clumps  of 
grass  near  last  year's  corn,  cane,  or 
kafir.  The  cut  on  this  page  shows  the 
method  of  finding  whether  they  are  pres- 
ent or  not.  In  Bourbon  County  it  was 
shown  recently  how  completely  the  burn- 
ing of  their  winter  quarters  at  this  time 
destroys  the  bugs.  E.  G.  Kelly,  exten- 
sion entomologist,  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning this  demonstration: 

"In  company  with  Mr.  Maloney,  agri- 
cultural agent  in  Bourbon  County,  I  vis- 
ited practically  every  district  in  the 
county  last  week.  Farmers  met  us  at 
the  roadsides  for  a  lesson  in  hunting 
chinch  bugs.  We  found  the  bugs  to  be 
snugly  hidden  in  the  bunches  of  broom 
sedge  or  blue  stem  grass  along  the  road- 
sides, uncut  ravines,  and  railroad  way- 
lands,  but  not  many  in  mown  hay  land. 
After  locating  the  bugs  in  the  grass  we 
set  fire  to  it,  then  we  looked  to  see  what 
the  fire  had  done.  We  found  in  prac- 
tically every  case  that  the  bugs  had  been 
consumed  by  the  fire. 

"The  next  step  was  to  inform  the 


ing  stage  and  very  much  resemble  flax- 
seeds. The  presence  of  the  pests  may 
be  very  easily  detected  by  observing  the 
difference  between  the  infested  and  the 
uninfested  plant.  The  leaves  of  an  in- 
fested wheat  plant  are  of  a  deep  green 
color  and  are  always  broader  and  shorter 
than  the  leaves  of  an  uninfested  plant. 
The  rolled  central  leaf  which  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  stem  is  always  ab- 
sent, leaving  a  hole  which  gives  it  a 
tubular  effect.  An  infested  plant  stands 
very  erect  in  the  drill  row,  not  spread- 
ing out  to  cover  the  ground  as  do  nor- 
mal plants.  By  observing  this  erect 
habit,  broader  leaves,  and  absence  of  the 
rolled  central  leaf,  plants  infested  with 
the  fly  can  be  detected. 

The  uninfested  plant  always  has  more 
slender  leaves,  always  has  the  central 
shoot,  and  as  the  plant  stools  or  tillers 
it  spreads  out  and  covers  the  ground. 

Push  Highway  Construction 

Secretary  D.  F.  Houston's  remarks  to 
the  farm  paper  editors  who  held  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  November  20, 
foreshadowed  the  initiation  of  a  plan  for 
national  highways.  He  spoke  as  follows 
on  the  resumption  of  road-building  work : 

"We  must  resume  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, in  full  measure,  the  operations  un- 
der the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act.  You  un- 
derstand why  they  had  to  be  contracted 
during  the  war.  It  is  highly  important 
that  they  be  resumed.  I  need  not  em- 
phasize before  you  the  fact  that  good 
roads  are  prerequisite  for  better  agri- 
culture, for  orderly  distribution,  andfor 
a  healthful  and  attractive  country  life. 
From  unexpended  balances  of  federal 
appropriations  for  the  last  few  years, 
from  state  funds  beyond  what  was  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  federal  allotments, 
and  from  amounts  available  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  we  shall  have  for 


expenditure  during  the  calendar  year 
approximately  75,000,000.  Next  year,  if 
all  the  balances  should  be  expended  dur- 
ing this  year  and  we  should  have  to  rely 
solely  on  the  funds  aceruirJg  next  year, 
we  shall  have  from  federal  appropria- 
tions about  $20,000,000  and  probably 
more  than  this  amount  from  state 
sources.  The  states,  in  addition,  will 
expend  sums  in  excess  of  what  they  have 
assigned,  or  will  assign,  for  federal  aid 
road  projects.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  take  a  further  step — take  this 
step  not  only  because  of  the  importance 
of  good  roads,  but  also  because  of  the 
desirability  of  furnishing  worthy  pro- 
jects on  which  unemployed  labor  during 
the  period  of  readjustment  may  be  en- 
gaged. There  will  be  many  things  sug- 
gested for  which  federal  and  state  fund3 
will  be  sought.  Some  of  these  will  be 
unworthy.  Clearly  such  public  works  a3 
roads  are  worthy,  and  it  would  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  make  available 
larger  appropriations  from  the  federal 
treasury,  to  be  used  separately  or  in 
conjunction  with  state  and  local  support. 

There  need  be  no  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  program.  The  nation  has 
already  provided  the  machinery  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
state  highway  commissions.  The  Fed- 
eral Aid  Road  Act  was  fruitful  of  good 
legislation  and  each  state  in  the  Union 
now  has  a  central  highway  authority 
with  power  and  funds  to  meet  the  terms 
of  the  federal  act.  The  two  agencies,  in 
conjunction,  have  been  engaged  in  devis- 
ing well  considered  road  systems  and  in 
making  surveys,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions. The  task  will  be  one  of  selection 
and  those  roads  should  be  designated 
for  improvement  which  are  of  the  great- 
est economic  importance,  with  due  re- 
gard to  such  military  and  other  needs 
as  are  proper  for  consideration.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  any  departure  from 
this  scheme.  The  suggestions  made  have 
been  canvassed  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
view  that  additional  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  this  department  and 
that  they  should  be  expended  through 
existing  machinery. 


Roughage  First,  Then  Silage 

Before  starting  to  feed  silage  to  beef 
cattle  this  winter,  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  total  amount  on  hand  should  be 
made,  as  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to 
feed  silage  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhaust 
the  supply  and  be  compelled  to  feed  dry 
roughage  following  the  silage  before 
turning  to  pasture  in  the  spring.  If  a 
shortage  is  anticipated  there  are  two 
ways  to  meet  the  situation — either  feed 
dry  roughages  altogether  for  a  time  at 
the  beginning  and  keep  the  silage  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  feeding  period,  or 
feed  a  small  amount  of  silage  with  other 
rougbage  throughout  the  winter. 

Sufficient  silage  and  other  roughages 
should  be  provided  so  as  to  begin  feed- 
ing the  cattle  by  the  first  of  January 
at  least,  and  to  last  until  the  first  to 
the  fifteenth  of  April.  This  later  date 
is  suggested  so  as  to  keep  the  animals 
off  the  grass  in  the  spring  and  protect 
the  pasture  as  long  as  possible.  Best 
esults  from  feeding  silage  are  obtained 
when  some  dry  roughage  is  fed  along 
with  it.  Unless  legume  hays  are  used  a 
small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  or 
cake,  one-half  to  one  pound,  should  be 
used. 


Angus  Wins  Championship 

Fyvie  Knight  2d,  a  pure-bred  Angus 
steer  fitted  and  shown  by  Purdue  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  won  the  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  fat  steer  classes  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show.  This 
steer  was  not  only  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual but  was  royally  bred.  His  sire 
was  Imported  Prince  Ito,  a  former  grand 
champion  Angus  bull  at  the  Interna- 
tional, and  his  dam  was  sister  to  the 
grand  champion  steer  of  1908,  also 
shown  by  Purdue.  This  steer  is  a 
junior  yearling,  which  means  that  he 
was  dropped  hptween  January  1  and 
September  1,  1917.  He  walked  into  the 
ring  at  Chicago  weighing  1,350  pounds.- 
He  will  be  slaughtered  and  his  dressing 
percentage  figured  out  and  reported 
later. 
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LAND  SETTLEMENT  PROBLEMS 

Providing  Better  Credit  Terms  for  Farmers  Will  Increase  Land  Ownership 


IT  IS  highly  desirable  that  land 
ownership  should  increase,  but 
any  plan  for  promoting  this  end 
must  provide  for  giving  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  a  chance  to  make  a  good  liv- 
ing. Living  on  farms  must  be  profit- 
able. No  plan  for  artificial  stimulation 
of  increases  in  the  number  of  farmers 
can  run  counter  to  this  general  propor- 
tion. Discussing  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  very  much 
larger  population,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  his  annual  report,  says  that 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  each  indi- 
vidual, and  especially  upon  the  farming 
population  and  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  leadership. 

"We  have,  up  to  the  present,  succeeded 
in  this  enterprise,"  the  Secretary  says. 
In  the  years  from  1900  to  1915  the  na- 
tion gained  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 22,000,000,  and  they  have  been 
fed  and  clothed  in  large  measure  from 
domestic  sources.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  years  from  1915  to  1918  the  pop- 
ulation increased  by  3,200,000,  of  which 
a  very  small  part  was  from  immigration. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  gain  as  many  more 
in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
even  if  the  rate  of  immigration  should 
not  be  maintained,  for  the  natural 
growth  in  recent  years,  averaging  about 
three-fourths  of  a  million  a  year,  shows 
an  upward  tendency. 

"It  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate 
land  settlement  in  more  orderly  fashion. 
This  can  be  effected  in  a  measure  by 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  the  states,  and  the 
several  communities  through  appropriate 
agencies  to  furnish  more  reliable  infor- 
mation, intelligent  guidance,  and  well- 
considered  settlement  plans.  The  nation 
has  suffered  not  a  little  from  irrespon- 
sible and  haphazard  private  direction  of 
settlement.  In  many  sections,  especially 
in  the  newer  and  more  rapidly  develop- 
ing ones,  the  situation  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  activities  of  promoters 
whose  main  concern  was  to  dispose  of 
their  properties.  They  too  frequently 
succeeded  in  attracting  farmers  to  local- 
ities remote  from  markets  where  they 
either  failed  to  produce  crops  or  met 
with  disaster  through  lack  of  market 
outlets  or  adequate  marketing  arrange- 
ments. 

"It  is  particularly  vital  that,  by  every 
feasible  means,  the  processes  of  acquir- 
ing ownership  of  farms  be  encouraged 
and  hastened.  This  process  is  real  in 
spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary.  It 
has  been  too  generally  assumed  and  rep- 
resented that  tenancy  has  increased  at 
the  expense  of  ownership  and  that  we 
are  witnessing  agricultural  deterioration 
in  this  direction.  Tenancy  does  present 
aspects  which  should  cause  great  concern, 
but  its  bright  sides  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  The  situation  does 
not  warrant  a  pessimistic  conclusion.  Tn 
the  thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  4,0009,000  to  6.363.000, 
the  number  of  those  owned  from  2.9S4,- 
000  to  4,007,000,  a  gain  of  1,023,000,  or 
34.3  per  cent,  and  the  number  operated 
by  tenants  from  1,025,000  to  2,355.000, 
a  gain  of  1,330,000,  or  129.9  per  cent. 
But  in  1910  five-eighths  of  the  farms 
and  68  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  all 
land  in  farms  were  operated  by  owners 
and  65  per  cent  of  the  improved  land. 
The  number  of  farms  increased  faster 
than  the  agricultural  population.  The 
only  class  not  operating  farms  who  could 
take  them  up  were  the  younger  men, 
and  it  is  largely  from  them  that  the 
class  of  tenants  has  been  recruited. 

"In  a  recent  study  of  the  cases  of 
9,000  farmers,  mainly  in  the  Middle 
Western  states  lying  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  it  was  found  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  were  brought  up  on  farms :  that 
31 5  per  cent  remained  on  their  fathers' 
farms  until  they  became  ov/ners,  and  27 
per  cent  until  they  became  tenants,  then 
owners;  that  13^  per  cent  passed  from 
wage  earners  to  ownership,  skipping  the 
tenant  stage;  and  that  18  per  cent  were 
first  farm  boys,  then  wage  earners,  later 
tenants,  and  finally  owners.  It  is  stated, 
on  the  basis  of  census  statistics,  that  76 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  are  tenants,  while  the 
percentage  falls  with  age,  so  that  among 
those  fifty-five  years  old  and  above  only 
20  per  cent  are  tenants.  In  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  (except  in  the 
South,  which  has  a  large  negro  popula- 


tion), that  is,  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  tenant  farm- 
ers formed  a  smaller  proportion  in  1910 
than  in  1900.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  divi- 
sions, where  there  has  been  a  relative 
abundance  of  lands.  The  conditions  on 
the  whole,  therefore,  are  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  deterioration,  but  of  improve- 
ment. The  process  has  been  one  of 
emergence  of  wage  laborers  and  sons  of 
farmers  first  to  tenancy  and  then  to 
ownership. 

"The  legislative  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  promote  better  credit  terms  for 
farmers  will  have  a  tendency  to  hasten 
this  process.  The  operation  of  the  farm 
loan  system,  through  arrangements  by 
which  those  who  have  sold  lands  take 
a  second  mortgage  subordinate  to  the 
first  mortgage  of  the  farm-land  banks 
carrying  a  relatively  low  rate  of  inter- 
est, will  have  a  beneficial  influence.  If 
further  developments  can  be  made 
though  the  application  qi  the  principle 
of  co-operation,  especially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  personal  credit  unions,  the  con- 
ditions will  be  more  favorable.  In  the 
meantime  special  attention  and  study 
should  be  given  to  the  terms  of  ten- 
ancy, including  the  lease  contract,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  interest  both  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant  in  soil 
improvement  and  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  an  equitable  division  of  the  in- 
come." 

It  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  problem  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  prepared  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of 
soldier-settlement  legislation  of  other 
English-speaking  countries  as  a  help  to 
the  people  of  this  nation  to  understand 
and  deal  with  one  of  the  reconstruction 
problems  which  confronts  us.  The  laws 
have  special  value  because  in  most  coun- 
tries they  are  the  outgrowth  of  several 
years'  experience,  prior  to  the  war,  with 
a  rural  development  under  which  land 
was  bought,  subdivided,  improved,  and 
sold  to  settlers  on  long-time  payments. 
Provision  for  soldier  settlement  required, 
therefore,  only  the  broadening  of  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  policies  already  in  op- 
erataion. 

One  important  feature  of  these  laws 
is  the  provision  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  federal  and  state  authorities 
in  Canada  and  Australia  and,  generally- 
speaking,  between  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities. 

Australia,  which  has  an  area  about 
equal  to  the  United  States,  has  a  com- 


MUCH  real  service  has  been  given 
the  farmers  of  the  south  semi- 
arid  middle  west  by  the  county 
agent  of  Scott  and  Lane  counties 
in  co-operation  with  the  state  irrigation 
commissioner  of  Kansas,  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  supplemental  irrigation 
in  dry  years  and  also  by  demonstrating 
the  superior  qualities  of  many  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  sorghum  crops  over 
the  average  run  of  such  varieties  which 
are  grown  in  this  area.  Incidentally,  a 
means  was  also  provided  for  many  farm- 
ers to  secure  small  quantities  of  this 
superior  seed. 

In  all  seventy-eight  varieties  of  corn 
and  sorghums  were  planted  in  the  test 
plots.    The  highest   forage   yield  was 


prehensive  scheme  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  commonwealth  government 
and  the  several  state  governments,  un- 
der which  the  states  provide  the  land 
and  the  federal  government  provides  the 
money  for  reclamation,  where  this  is 
necessary,  and  for  financing  the  im- 
provement and  equipment  of  farms. 
Such  co-operation  makes  the  movement 
truly  national  because  it  enlists  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  mobilizes  in  the 
service  of  soldiers  public  agencies  which 
have  the  practical  and  technical  knowl- 
edge needed  to  secure  the  desired  re- 
sults with  the  least  effort,  money,  and 
time. 

Co-operation  it  is  thought  should  be 
the  outstanding  feature  of  our  legisla- 
tion. If  the  movement  is  to  be  national 
in  the  fullest  sense,  every  state  should 
provide  opportunities  for  its  sons  and 
should  contribute  to  the  expehse  and 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  movement. 
If  this  plan  is  followed,  state  legislation 
is  as  necessary  as  federal  legislation, 
and  both  ought  to  be  enacted  this 
winter. 


Feeding  Our  Enemies 

Some  of  us  may  fear  that  our  former 
enemffes  in  Europe  will  get  more  than 
they  deserve  in  the  way  of  food  supplies 
in  the  period  before  us.  A  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Hoover  just  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe  will  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection  as  setting  forth  his 
views  on  this  question  of  feeding  the 
starving  millions  across  the  seas. 

"There  is  a  great  problem  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  enemy  people — about  90,- 
000,000.  This  problem  is  not  one  of 
going  to  their  relief.  It  is  a  problem 
of  relaxing  the  watertight  blockade, 
which  continues  through  the  armistice, 
sufficiently  so  that  they  may  secure  for 
themselves  the  bare  necessities  that  will 
give,  stable  government.  Unless  anarchy 
can  be  put  down  and  stability  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  obtained  in  these  enemy 
states,  there  will  be  nobody  to  make 
peace  with,  and  nobody  to  pay  the  bill 
to  France  and  Belgium  for  the  fearful 
destruction  that  has  been  done. 

"I  would  certainly  approach  this  prob- 
lem with  mixed  feelings,  having  been 
long  a  witness  to  the  robbery  of  food 
from  women  and  children,  and  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  tons  of  food  at 
sea  and  to  the  misery  under  which  the 
millions  amongst  the  big  and  little  Al- 
lies have  suffered  under  the  German 
yoke.    Justice  requires  that  government 


made  by  Sourless  Cane  No.  101,  which 
made  the  surprising  yield  of  twenty-nine 
and  one-fourth  tons  per  acre.  Supple- 
mental irrigation  as  a  paying  practice 
in  this  section  was  amply  vindicated  by 
the  results  secured. 

Two  hundred  farmers  attended  one  of 
the  demonstration  meetings,  some  of 
them  coming  as  far  as  200  miles. 

October  3  was  set  as  a  definite  date 
on  which  farmers  could  personally  se- 
cure this  seed.  The  seed  secured  from 
many  of  the  best  varieties  was  in  great 
demand,  one  group  of  farmers  driving 
180  miles  by  car  to  secure  a  personal 
choice.  Orders  for  small  lots  of  seed 
also  came  from  Brazil  and  California. 


be  established  able  to  make  amends  for 
.wrongs  done,  and  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished through  spread  of  anarchy.  Fam- 
ine is  the  mother  of  anarchy. 

"I  am  going  to  Europe  to  discuss  the 
further  food  measures  that .  must  be  or- 
ganized as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  food  problem  in  Europe 
today  is  one  of  extreme  complexity.  Of 
their  420,000,000,  practically  only  three 
areas — South  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Den- 
mark, comprising  say  40.000,000 — have 
sufficient  food  supplies  to  last  until  next 
harvest  without  imports.  Some  must 
have  immediate  relief. 

"We  have  a  surplus  of  some  18,000,000 
to  20,000.000  tons  of  food  if  we  are  eco- 
nomical, so  that  the  situation  can  be 
handled  if  this  and  the  other  smaller 
surpluses  in  the  world  can  be  trans- 
ported. 

"All  continental  Europe  has  reduced 
herds  and  is  consequently  short  of  meats 
and  especially  fats.  These  countries 
have  their  last  harvest  and  under  orderly 
governments  this  would  furnish  bread- 
stuffs  and  vegetables  for  various  periods 
from  two  months  upward,  depending 
upon  the  ratio  of  industrial  populations. 
Something  over  200,000,000  of  peoples 
are  now  in  social  disorder. 

"In  these  cases,  with  transportation 
and  financial  demoralization,  the  ten- 
dency is  for  peasants  to  cease  marketing 
even  their  surplus  and  thus  instant  diffi- 
culties are  projected  into  the  cities  even 
when  resources  are  available  in  the  coun- 
try. The  peasant  and  villager  of  Europe 
always  provides  for  himself  for  the 
whole  year  in  any  event.  The  problem 
thus  narrows  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  pending  restora- 
tion of  order  and  the  establishment  of 
confidence  in  future  supplies — and  the 
cities  are  the  centers  of  anarchistic  in- 
fection. 

"Arrangements  have  long  since  beeH 
completed  by  which  the  big  Allies — that 
is,  France,  England,  and  Italy — will  be 
provisioned.  This  covers  125,000,000 
people. 

"Our  first  and  deepest  concern  now 
must  be  for  the  little  Allies  who  were 
under  the  German  yoke — they  are  the 
Belgians,  Serbians,  Roumanians,  Greeks, 
Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs,  and  others.  There 
are  some  75,0(10,000  people  in  these 
groups,  and  they  must  be  systematically 
helped,  and  at  once.  We  have  already 
doubled  the  stream  of  food  flowing  to- 
ward Belgium. 

"Our  next  concern  must  be  to  relax 
blockade  measures  as  far  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  neutral  states  in  Europe, 
which  are  now  all  on  short  rations, 
should  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  peo- 
ple and  prevent  the  growth  of  anarchy. 
This  is  another  group  of  abeut  40,000,000. 

"Another  problem  lies  in  the  50,000,- 
000  people  in  North  Russia,  a  large  part 
of  whom  arc  inaccessible  owing  to  the 
breakdown  of  transportation  and  through 
sheer  anarchy.  Millions  of  these  are  be- 
yond help  this  winter.  These  groups  are 
the  ones  that  must  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  and  for  whom 
we  are  prepared  to  make  any  necessary 
sacrifice." 


At  Saint  Mihiel 

When  the  Rainbow  Division  hurled 
its  greatest  strength  and  force  into  the 
battle  of  Saint  Mihiel  and  drove  the  foe 
out  of  the  pocket  which  it  had  60  long 
held,  heaven  itself  seemed  to  smtte  on 
the  victory.  Our  gallant  men  fought 
holding  off  the  steady  resistance  of  the 
Hun.  The  Rainbow  Division,  composed 
of  units  from  each  state  in  the  Union, 
won  the  day.  They  fought  as  never  a 
division  fought  before.  Inspired  by  the 
love  for  freedom,  a  heritage  given  them 
by  their  forefathers,  their  valor  shall  be 
recorded.  Had  they  not  crossed  the  seas 
to  join  forces  with  their  Allies?  Wa» 
not  Saint  Mihiel  a  vital  spot  in  the 
battle  lines  of  France?  Saint  Mihiel 
must  be  saved.  Saint  Mihiel  was  saved, 
and  the  looped  line  was  straightened  out. 
When  the  last  of  the  foe  had  been 
routed,  and  the  flags  of  victory  were 
flying,  a  rainbow  appeared  in  the  sky. 
It  was  a  perfect  arc,  dipping  into  the 
horizon  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  with 
a  brilliancy  of  coloring  which  bathed  the 
country  laid  waste  in  spiritual  beauty. 
Heaven  had  pronounced  its  benediction, 
had  rechristened  the  Rainbow  Division, 
and  had  glorified  its  name. 
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Interesting  War  Items 
Fatherless  Children  of  France 


HE  welfare  of  the  children  of 
France  whose  natural  protectors 
hare  been  killed  during  the  past 
four  years,  must  be  the  concern 
of  America.  The  future  of  France  de- 
pends on  the  care  given  to  its  childhood 
and  youth  now.  If  Germany's  effort  to 
crush  France  by  destroying  its  children 
succeeds,  she  will  have  accomplished  one 
of  her  chief  aims  in  this  war. 

We  quote  from  a  most  touching  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  fatherless  children 
of  Fiance,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Estey,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Topeka  : 
"The  children  of  France  —  God  pity 
them!  One  day  they  were  laughing  and 
playing  among  the  garden  flowers  in 
their  suburban  homes.  The  next  day 
the  tide  of  war  swept  over  France  and 
all  was  changed.  The  fathers  of  the 
children  of  France,  in  whose  strong  arms 
they  had  nestled  and  in  whose  love  they 
were  sheltered,  lay  dead  on  the  Maine. 
They  had  offered  their  lives  to  protect 
France,  to  protect  England,  unprepared, 
and  America,  unready,  and  because  those 
fathers  of  France  gave  themselves  as  a 
bulwark  to  stay  that  tide  of  devastation 
until  America  and  England  could  get 
ready,  the  children  of  France  are  father- 
less today.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
man  here  who  does  not  realize  that  if 
the  men  of  France  has  not  given  their 
lives,  our  American  cities  would  be  held 
by  Germans  today,  and  our  children 
would  be  subjected  to  the  most  beastly 
insults.  If  that  is  tnie,  what  do  we  owe 
those  children  ?  The  loyalty  that  made 
us  safe  made  them  fatherless. 

"I  say  that  gratitude  should  make  us 
care  for  those  children,  orphaned  for  us, 
and  as  long  as  we  are  Americans  we 
will  do  it.  We  cannot  forget  them; 
America  does  not  do  things  that  way. 
The  orphaned  children  of  France  are  our 
children — our  own  by  bond  of  sympathy, 
the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  the  bond  of 
love.  Those  sad,  wisen-faced  little  chil- 
dren, going  to  school  in  cellars,  studying 
often  with  gas  masks  on  their  faces, 
looking  up  in  terror  lest  someone  should 
drop  a  bomb  upon  them,  are  ours  and 
we  will  care  for  them. 

"Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  chil- 
dren of  America,  whose  minds  we  do  not 
want  occupied  by  the  brutalities  of  war, 
to  do  their  part  of  the  war  Avork  in  a 
way  that  will  broaden  their  sympathies 
and  not  debauch  their  minds.  Every 
community  ought  to  have  its  French 
orphan.  The  boys  and  girls  can  help 
out  and  push  on  this  kind  of  work  in 
your  schools  this  fall,  and  you  men  and 
women  who  come  from  different  cities 
and  towns  and  villages,  you  can  have 
a  part  in  reorganizing  and  pushing  the 
work  of  caring  for  these  orphan  chil- 
dren. 

"You  must  remember  that^these  chil- 
dren are  oftentimes  so  ill-nourished  that 
many  of  them  are  having  their  constitu- 
tions undermined  by  tuberculosis.  It 
costs  only  ten  cents  a  day  to  support  a 
child.  Anyone  can  manage  that,  and 
any  man  who  helps  to  support  such  a 
child  and  care  for  a  widowed  mother  is 
helping  to  save  a  nation.  I  know  no 
way  of  saving  a  nation  but  by  saving 
men  and  women.  I  know  no  way  of 
making  men  and  women  except  out  of : 
boys  and  girls.  .  If  you  help  to  save 
these  orphans  today,  you  help  to  save 
a  nation  that  is  facing  extinction.  If 
these  orphans  are  not  saved,  Germany 
has  accomplished  one  of  her  devilish 
aims,  even  though  our  flag  floats  over 
Berlin.  Men  who  help  to  support  a 
French  orphan  today  may  be  doing 
something  great  for  the  future  of  the 
world  in  helping  to  make  a  great  man. 

"I  would  not  exchange  the  little  notes 
I  get  from  my  French  orphans  for  any 
number  of  bank  notes.  It  means  a  lot 
to  have  a  child  so  grateful  to  you  that 
it  sends  up  prayers  to  God  every  day 
to  shower  blessings  on  your  head.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  have  a  child  pray- 
ing for  blessings  on  the  head  of  his  bene- 
factor today,  when  prayer  means  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"I  know  you  are  busy  with  your  busi- 
ness and  with  war  work,  but  don't  let 
them  make  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cry  of  the  children  of  France.  Men  and 
women — exhausted  as  you  are  with  your 
burdens,  with  the  financial  demands 
which  will  be  still  greater — when  a  child 
calls,  say:    'I  must  give  a  little  more. 


I  must  work  a  little  harder.'  The  chil- 
dren of  France  are  calling  tonight.  We 
cannot  let  them  suffer." 

There  are  so  many  demands  on  our 
pocketbooks  just  now,  and  all  for  such 
worthy  causes,  that  one  wishes  for  the 
magic  purse  of  the  old  tale  which  never 
contained  more  than  one  ducat  at  a 
time  but  in  which  another  coin  appeared 
as  soon  as  this  was  removed.  With  the 
campaigns  for  the  United  War  Work 
and  for  Jewish  relief  just  ended,  the  Tied 
Cross  membership  drive  on,  and  Christ- 
mas at  hand,  most  of  us  do  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  spare.  But  if 
you  knew  that  a  little  child  was  hungry 
and  depending  on  you  for  food,  what 
would  you  do  ?  This  is  a  call  that  can- 
not be  disregarded. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
French  orphans  whose  fathers  have 
given  their  lives  in  our  common  cause 
are  looking  to  America  for  food,  and 
must  be  cared  for  before  Christmas. 
Four  thousand  two  hundred  forty-seven 
of  these  are  depending  on  the  people  of 
Kansas.  The  French  government  is  pay- 
ing to  these  children  an  allowance  of 
ten  cents  a  day,  or  $36.50  a  year,  and 
cannot  give  more.    It  costs,  in  addition 


TWO  YANKS  AND  THEIK  FRENCH  PAL. 
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to  this,  ten  cents  a  day — -or  $30.50  a 
year — to  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
for  one  child.  Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
this  aid  is  even  more  necessary,  as  many 
of  the  mothers  who  have  been  working 
in  munitions  factories  will  find  them- 
selves out  of  work  or  forced  to  work 
at  less  remunerative  labor,  and  the 
amount  requested  is  barely  enough  to 
cover  the  expense  of  such  food,  clothing 
and  education  as  is  necessary. 

The  district  chairmen  of  the  "Father- 
less Children  of  France"  for  Kansas  «re: 

Atchison  —  Mrs.  Wheeler  Barlow,  300 
R  Street. 

El  Dorado — Miss  Ellina  Murdock. 

Hutchinson — Mrs.  D.  E.  Richards,  515 
First  Avenue  East. 

Independence — Mrs.  Nelson  K.  Moody. 

Salina — Mrs.  I.  A.  Pribble,  665  South 
Santa  Fe  Street. 

Lawrence — Mrs.  R.  D.  O'Leary,  1100 
Louisiana  Street. 

Lincoln — Mrs.  J.  Albert  Smith. 

Ottawa  —  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Harris,  424 
Elm  Street. 

Topeka  —  Mrs.  John  C.  McClintock, 
1313  Fillmore  Street. 

Wichita — Mrs.  Theodore  Jager. 

If  you  want  to  save  a  child  to  the 
world  and  give  it  a  chance  to  grow  up 
into  strong,  vigorous  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, send  your  check  for  $36.50  to  the 
chairman  of  your^nearest  committee  as 
shown  in  this  list.  It  is  greatly  desired 
that  the  money  be  given  in  one  pay- 
ment, but  in  cases  where  this  cannot  be 
done  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
semi-annual  or  quarterly  payments.  If 
you  do  not  feel  able  to  do  this  your- 
self, interest  a  friend  or  several  friends 
and  put  your  money  together.  It  would 
be  a  beautiful  thing  Tor  a  Sunday 
School,  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  or 
any  church  society  or  community  r.lub 
to  undertake. 


lotor  Mechanics  Wanted 


"Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Learn  A  Trade 

ARE  you  mechanically  inclined?  Do  you 
like  machinery?  If  so,  you  can  make  big  money 

as  an  Auto.  Tractor,  Truck  and  Airplane  Mechanic.  You  don't 
need  education  or  previous  training.  All  you  need  is  ambition 
and  a  desire  to  win.  The  SWEENEY  SCHOOL  uses  no  books, 
has  no  long-  two  or  three  weeks'  lecture  course  and  does  noti 
employ  "professors"  to  teach.  You  learn  by  doing  actual  motor 
work,  with  tools  furnished  free  by  the  school,  and  under  super- 
vision of  expert  mechanics. 

Sweeney  Trained  S,000  Soldier  Mechanics  for  the 
Government.  The  big  Sweeney  Army  School  with  its  $200,000 
equipment,  and  its  corps  of  master  instructors  has  been  added  to 
the  regular  Sweeney  Auto  School.  The  same  wonderful  organi- 
zation will  train  you  to  win  the  battles  of  life. 

Write  Today— Now,  for  my  big  72-page  illustrated  book.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  Sweeney  System  and  how  you  can 
find  real  opportunity.  It  is  absolutely  FREE.   Write  to 
EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President, 

SWEENEY  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 

Dept.  571  Sweeney  Bldg.,  Union  Station  Plaza,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


lhoutandt 

of  Kiriiins 
Now  in 


World's 
Largest 
Makers  of. 
Stump 
Pullers 


Write  for  Big 
I  New  Free  Book 
I  of  Kirstin  Stump  ^ 
Pullers! 


'      One  Man  Alone 
Handles  Biggest  Stumps! 

To  prove  the  Kirstin  is  the  most  power- 
fnl,  speedy  and  efficient  Stump  Puller,  we 
will  ship  you  any  size  or  style  on  30  Days' 
Free  Trial.  Send  no  money.  When  Puller 
comes,  try  it  on  your  own  Btumps— tfive  it 
every  severe  test— let  it  prove  that  it  will 

do  the  hardoit  work  easier  and  quicker.  If  satisfied,  keep  Puller.  If  not  pleased, 
5s.  re  tarn  at  our  expense,  you  don't  risk  a  penny,    tour  easy  ways  to  nay., 


Try  If  30  Days  Free 

tend  No  Money 


ICirstin 


Four  easy  ways  to  pay,, 

ONE-MAN  j-..4: 
Stump  Puller  / 


Operates  on  wondenul  leverage  prin- 
, —  ciple.  One  man  alone  handles  and 
operates.   Just  a  few  pounds  on  the  handle  means  tonson  the 

I  stamp.  When  stump  starts  throw  machine  Into  high  speed  and  out 
I  comes  the  stump,  roota  and  all.  Positively  no  other  machine  like  It 
'  SSd  f°.r  ™°St  ™luabl<>  Stump  Puller  Book  oyer  pnblished-plcture" 
prices,  terms-and  our  Special  Agent's  Proposition-all  FREE  Write 
fcday.  One-man  style  or  HORSE  POWER,  all  sizes.  8-,e«T  ^.runtee 
with  each  machine.  Shipment  from  nearest  distributing  point  saves 
time en*  frewhtl  Low  prices  now.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  .etc. .  TODAYI  j 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  3153  Lud  Street,  Escanaba,  Mich. 


Quick  Shipment 
From: 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Soo,  Canada 


Clutch  Pencil  Given  For  8  Boy's  Names 

I  •pEGULAK  size,  5  Inches  long,  nickel 
=  J-"  plated.  Complete  with  pocket  grip  I 
S  Should  last  a  life-time.  Always  sharp  and 
E  ready  for  use.  No  broken  points.  Pencil 
=  sent  postpaid  for  names  and  addresses  of  8  reliable  boys  ages  8  to  18  years  living  on  R.F.D.  routes  or  3 
3  In  the  country  in  any  of  the  following  states:  N.  D.,S.  D.,  Minn..  Ohio,  Ind.,111.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Ia.,  Neb.,  I 
E.  Mo.,  Ran.,  or  Okla.  Give  correct  names  and  addresses.  Write  plainly.  This  offer  is  open  only  to  one  person  3 
E  in  each  family.  Only  one  list  of  8  names  wanted  from  each  person ;  no  one  person  may  receive  more  than  5 
3  one  pencil.  Offer  not  open  to  those  who  sent  list  CIIPPCQQCIII  CkDMIMR  20  Success  n««.  Uninoo  Inuia  5 
3  of  names  previously  unless  different  names  are  sent.  OUuUcOOrUL  rnnmlnU,  Building  Uc»  mUlllcs,  lund  3 
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The  child  is  to  be  cared  for  in  its  own 
home  in  France.  You  are  given  its  name 
and  address  and  can  correspond  with  the 
child  or  its  mother.  If  you  desire,  you 
may  specify  whether  your  money  is  to 
go  to  a  boy  or  a  girl.  You  will  enjoy 
the  childish  letters  or  the  mother's  grat- 
itude, but  best  of  all  will  be  the  feeling 
that  the  hand  of  a  little  child  has  not 
been  reached  out  to  you  in  vain. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  way  of 
celebrating  the  season  when  "for  one 
little  child's  sake  all  the  world  is  glad" 
than  by  helping  to  care  for  one  of  these 
little  ones. 


spectively;  the  wages  paid;  the  organ- 
ization of  the  trade,  and  the  general 
provision  for  the  safety  of  workers. 
The  following  industries  are  included: 
The  piano  industry,  the  leather  industry, 
the  rubber  industry,  the  paper-goods  in- 
dustry, the  shoe  industry,  sheet-metal 
goods,  the  silk  industry,  cigar  manufac- 
ture, drugs  and  chemicals  the  candy  in- 
dustry, the  celluloid  in  i.stry,  optical 
goods,  and  the  motion  picture  industry. 


The  Least  of  These 

It  is  not  the  support  of  a  nation  buy- 
ing billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds,  breaking  bottles  over  the  sterns 
ot  new  ships,  cheering  the  lads  in  khaki 
in  the  movies,  or  even  knitting  socks 
that  brings  home  to  our  fighting  men 
the  magnitude  of  their  trust,  according 
to  a  writer  in  The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"It  is  all  very  fine,"  he  says,  "but  it 
is  all  too  big  for  any  one  man  of  us  to 
grasp.  But  we  appreciate  how  great 
our  trust  is  when  we  hear  that  the  folks 
have  had  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  six 
weeks,  that  the  lady  next  door  let  her 
bread  burn  in  the  excitement  of  reading 
our  last  letter,  and  that  the  lady  next 
door  to  her  is  working  in  an  office  and 
keeping  the  children  in  school  while  her 
husband  is  over  here." 


Mistaken  Kindness 

An  American  soldier  writing  of  the 
kindness  of  the  French  people  to  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  among  them, 
says: 

"We  sent  our  laundry  to  a  lady  who 
lives  near  our  chateau  and  when  it  came 
back  the  little  holes  in  our  shirt  collars 
which  were  made  for  the  collar  orna- 
ments had  all  been  neatly  darned.  How's 
that?" 


One  Thing  to  Be  Thankful  For 

About  the  only  thing  the  kaiser  had 
to  be  thankful  for  this  year,  as  far  as 
the  editor  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  News  Notes  can  see,  was  that 
he  wasn't  eating  his  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner in  Paris — in  the  death  cell. 


Work  for  Crippled  Men 

Often  we  hear  "What  is  to  become  of 
our  soldiers  after  the  war  who  are  crip- 
pled and  maimed,  disabled  for  the  work 
that  they  did  before  they  sailed  over- 
seas to  battle  for  freedom?" 

Recent  surveys  by  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 
have  brought  out  that  the  field  open  for 
re-establishment  of  such  men  in  indus- 
trial life  is  much  wider  than  probably  is 
generally  supposed.  Investigations  of 
542  factories  since  January  1  last  have 
revealed  1,203  kinds  of  jobs  open  to  leg 
cripples  and  278  open  to  arm  cripples. 
Careful  attention  was  given  sanitary 
conditions  and  precautions  for  safety. 

The  report  describes  in  detail  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  each  industry  investi- 
gated; the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  for  arm  and  leg  cripples,  re- 


Somewhere  in  France 

An  old  colored  woman  entered  the 
court  room  the  other  day  in  great  con- 
sternation and  asked  to  see  the  sheriff. 
When  presented  to  that  official  she  burst 
out  with,  "Honey,  that  fool  boy  of  mine's 
done  got  lost  ovah  in  France.  I  got  a 
lettah  frum  'im,  an'  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope  it  says,  'Somewhere  in 
France.'  Now  whah  do  you  reckon  that 
child's  at?" — Exchange. 


A  Farm  Boy's  Success 

Henry  J.  Waters,  who  began  life  as  a 
farm  boy  and  later  became  president  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  is 
now  editor-in-chief  of  The  Weekly  Kan- 
sas City  Star.  If  you  want  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  Henry  J.  Waters  is 
doing  send  fifty  cents  to  Department  36, 
The  Weekly  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  offer  applies  only  in  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
Nebraska. — Adv. 


Free  Feed 

For  Half  of 
Your  Stock 

If  you  feed  alfalfa,  do  not  waste  the 
stems  and  stalks.  There  is  just  as  much 
nutritive  value  in  the  roughage  of 
alfalfa  as  in  the  foliage.  Stock  will  eat 
this  roughage  with  relish  and  get  just  as  much 
nourishment  from  it  as  from  the  foliage  if  it  is 
reduced  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  for  feeding. 
As  stalks  form  half  the  bulk  of  alfalfa,  you  can 
double  the  feeding  value  by  reducing  it  with  a 

StoveR 

AIM  fa  Comm/iHtfor 

Reduces  Any  Roughage 

Reduces  to  uniformly  fine  particles— not  powder 
— easily  masticated  and  digested.  Made  in  two 
sizes:  No.  55-6  to  12  H.  P.  capacity  3  to  5  tons 
a  day.  No.  56—12  H.P.  to  20  H.P.  Capacity  8  to 
15  tons  a  day.  Will  handle  all  kinds  of  hay  or 
sheaf  grain,  dry  or  damp.  Requires  25*  less 
power  than  any  machine  of  .like  capacity. 
Write  For 

BOOK  r  lUCiEi 


Contains  valu- 
able information.  BBs 

Write  TODA  Y 
STOVER  MFG.  & 

ENGINE  CO. 
1528idulAv.Freej>orUR 

Aha  Uiit.  »t 
Stover  Good  Engines, 
Feed  Hills,  Pump  Jacks, 
Samson   Windmills,  etc. 
Since  1862.  Send  for  Catalogs. 


$125  A  Ml  MTH 

For  MEN  and  WOMEN 

MEN  and  WOMEN,  ages  16  to  45.  who  have  fin- 
ished 8th  grade  or  its  equivalent,  are  wanted,  from 
£ach  county,  for  business  positions  paying  from  $75 
*Qo  $125  a  month  good  chances  for  promotion  no  ex- 
perience necessary   we  train  you.    Clip  and  mail  this 


COITON 

DHAUGHON'S,    Nashville,  Tenn.,  Box  B261: 

Send  particulars  about  position  paying  $75  to 
$125  a  month. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


More  Cream  Separators 

The  number  of  cream  separators  in 
Kansas  increased  more  than  9  per  cent 
in  the  year  ending  March  1,  1918.  Dairy- 
ing in  the  state  is  developing  in  impor- 
tance, as  is  shown  by  the  purchase  of 
more  milk  cows,  the  starting  of  con- 
densery  plants,  new  creameries,  and  the 
increased  use  of  hand  separators  on  the 
farms,  as  noted  above. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  on 
March  1,  1918,  there  were  on  Kansas 
farms  86,806  cream  separators,  as  com- 
pared with  78,924  the  year  previous.  In 
the  four  years  in  which  statistics  have 
been  gathered  by  the  board,  the  increase 
has  been  16,547. 

■Seventeen  counties  in  the  state  report 
decreases  in  the  number  of  cream  sep- 
arators. Only  three  of  these  counties 
are  in  the  central  third  of  the  state. 
Reno  County,  first  in  silos,  is  also  first 
in  cream  separators,  and  made  a  greater 
gain  in  numbers  than  any  other  county 
during  the  year  ending  March  1.  At 
that  time  1,995  separators  were  recorded, 
a  gain  of  389  machines.  Marshall 
County,  first  a  year  ago,  is  second  this 
vear  with  1,790,  followed  in  order  by 
Washington  1,768,  McPherson  1,757, 
Sumner  1,724  and  Jewell  1,711. 

Ten  counties  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  state,  extending  from  Norton 
eastward,  have  more  than  1,100  separa- 
tors each,  except  the  eastern  county  of 
Doniphan.  The  average  in  those  ten  is 
1,357  separators  per  county,  and  iden- 
tically the  same  average  is  found  in  a 
block  of  the  south  central  portion,  con- 
sisting of  ten  counties,  the  four  corners 
of  which  are  Rice,  Chase,  Cowley  and 
Sumner,  all,  excepting  one,  with  more 
than  1,000  separators. 

The  counties  of  the  eastern  third  of 
the  state  have  43,052  separators,  or  49 
per  cent  of  the  state's  total,  while  those 
in  the  central  third  number  32,074,  or 
37  per  cent. 

In  winning  the  war,  food  proved  an 
effective  weapon;  in  keeping  it  won, 
food  will  be  our  most  valuable  tool. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Farmers  After  The  War 


December  14,  1913 


|HE  National  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations has  thrown  out  a  re- 
quest for  certain  information 
from  organized  farmers  all  over 
the  country.  This  organization,  as  we 
have  several  times  stated,  is  an  attempt 
to  federate  the  .various  national  organ- 
izations representing  agriculture.  At  a 
conference  held  late  in  the  summer,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  these  vari- 
ous organizations,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed : 

Whereas,  in  times  past  the  efforts  of 
farmers  to  exert  an  influence  upon  public 
matters  affecting  their  welfare,  or  even  to 
express  themselves  as  a  unit  upon  agri- 
cultural conditions,  has  been  minimized  by  ■ 
the  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  organ- 
izations representing   them,  and 

Whereas,  this  distressing  condition  has 
been  relieved  by  the  organization  of  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  and 

Whereas,  the  need  of  concerted  action 
upon  agricultural  matters  was  never  more 
imperative,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  chairman  of  this 
convention  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  chairman  and  forty- 
eight  members,  one  from  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deter- 
mine the  present  status  of  organized  farm- 
ers in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  to 
examine  and  report  what  changes,  in  the 
widest  sense,  should  be  made  in  the  recon- 
struction after  the  war,  and  how  these 
changes  can  best  be  brought  about. 

This  committee  met  and  instructed  the 
chairman,  William  T.  Creasy,  and  the 
secretary,  Charles  K.  Lyman,  to  com- 
municate with  the  farmers'  organizations 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  views  upon  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war.  In  sending  out  this 
request,  it  was  pointed  out  that  farm- 
ing, the  basic  industry  of  this  country, 
must  be  properly  recognized  and  safe- 
guarded in  the  reconstruction  process. 

We  must  avoid  the  mistakes  that  led 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. We  do  not  ask  for  more  than  is 
properly  ours.  We  raise  no  issue  of 
class  against  class.  But  we  do  demand 
that  the  men  and  women  who  feed  and 
clothe  this  nation  shall  have  a  voice  in 
its  affairs  in  reasonable  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  their  power,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  industry  they  represent. 

In  your  lifetime  and  mine  no  such 
opportunity  has  come  to  the  farmers  of 
America  as  is  now  immediately  before 
us.  If  we  neglect  »ur  duty  in  this  mat- 
ter we  shall  see  the  continued  domina- 
tion of  our  vital  interests  by  men  who 
neither  rightly  understand  nor  justly 
estimate  the  position  and  the  services  of 
the  American  farmer. 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Reconstruction  Committee  is  to 
place  before  not  only  the  farmers  but 
our  whole  people  such  a  plan  of  recon- 
struction as  will  bring  to  agriculture  the 
stability  and  permanency  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  farmer  and  city  person 
alike.  If  the  unhappy  day  should  ever 
come  when  food  shortage  and  actual  suf- 
fering fall  to  the  lot  of  our  people  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  it 
must  not  be  said  of  the  American  farmer 
that  he  was  so  lacking  in  vision  and 
broad  and  clear-sighted  statesmanship 
that  he  failed  to  warn  the  nation  of 
impending  national  disaster. 

This  committee  asked  first  of  all  that 
questions  relating  to  the  reconstruction 
period  be  placed  before  and  discussed  by 
farm  organizations  all  over  the  country, 
including  their  local  or  subordinate 
groups,  in  order  that  a  thorough  study 
be  made  of  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  better  and  more  permanent  agricul- 
ture. The  committee  is  anxious  to  se- 
cure copies  of  all  resolutions  passed  by 
farmers'  organizations  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  subjects  discussed,  likewise 
copies  of  resolutions  introduced  but  not 
adopted,  giving  the  reasons  why  they 
were  rejected.  Three  questions  pro- 
posed for  such  discussion  by  farmers' 
organizations  are: 

1.  Are  farmers  getting  a  fair  share  of 
the  wealth  they  produce?  If  not,  why 
not? 

2.  Is  the  influence  of  the  farmers  in 
national,  state  and  Joeal  affairs  in  reas- 
onable proportion  to  their  numbers  and 
power  and  the  value  of  the  services  they 
render  to  all  the  people?    If  not,  why? 

3.  What  changes  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  permanent  agriculture  ?  (  By 
permanent  agriculture  we  mean  an  agri- 
culture yielding  returns  financially  and 
socially  as  satisfying  as  those  of  other 
industries  and  modes  of  life.) 

It  is  urged  that  these  subjects  be 
taken  up  at  once  so  that  by  the  first 
of  January  if  possible  the  answers,  with 
any  resolutions  introduced  or  adopted, 
may  be  brought  together  and  tabulated 
in  the  office  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  which  is  615  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  average  price  of  a  farm  horse  in 
the  United  States,  all  ages  Included,  de- 
clined from  $145  in  1910  to  $131  in 
1916.  In  1917  the  average  price  wen? 
up  to  .$132,  but  in  1918  the  fall  was 
resumed  and  the  average  price  became 
$128.  In  1910  the  price  of  a  farm  horse 
averaged  about  240  per  cent  higher  than 
the  price  of  a  cow;  now  a  horse  aver- 
ages only  50  per  cent  higher. 

College  Steers  Win 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  made 
an  exceptionally  good  record  in  the  show- 
ing of  fat  steers  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  this  year.  Steers  were 
shown  in  four  breeds:  Hereford,  Short- 
horn, Galloway,  and  Angus.  In  all  col- 
lege eritries  were  shown  in  twelve  classes, 
winrfing  five  first  prizes,  two  second 
prizes,  three  third,  two  fifth,  one  sev- 
enth, and  one  eighth.  College  steers 
were  also  shown  in  three  championship 
classes,  and  won  in  two  of  them,  the 
Hereford  and  Galloway. 

Only  one  of  the  twenty  competitors 
of  the  Kansas  institution  in  the  fat 
steer  classes  won  as  many  prizes  or  as 
much  money.  The  winnings  in  detaii 
are  as  follows:  In  Herefords,  first  on 
senior  yearling,  which  also  won  the 
breed  championship;  seventh  on  the 
junior  yearling,  first  on  senior  calf,  and 
first  on  herd  of  three  steers.  In  the 
Shorthorns,  the  college  entries  won 
third  in  senior  yearling  and  junior  year- 
ling classes,  third  and  eighth  in  senior 
calf,  first  and  second  in  junior  calf,  and 
second  on  herd.  In  Galloways,  the 
junior  yearling  won  first  and  was  made 
champion  steer  of  the  breed;  the  col- 
lege Galloway  calf  won  fifth  place.  The 
only  place  won  in  the  Angus  breed  was 
fifth  on  a  senior  calf. 


College  Sheep  Winnings 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  has 
been  showing  steers  at  the  International 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  is  compar- 
atively new  in  the  showing  of  sheep. 
This  year,  however,  the  college  entries 
won  a  goodly  share  of  the  prizes.  Sheep 
were  shown  in  twelve  classes,  winning 
in  all  five  first  prizes,  two  second,  four 
third,  and  one  championship.  In  the 
Hampshire  wether  class  the  college  won 
second  and  third  on  yearlings.  In  the 
Dorset  wether  class  the  college  won 
third  on  yearling,  first  and  third  on 
lambs,  and  first  on  pen  of  three  lambs. 
In  the  grade  and  cross-bred  fat  sheep 
the  college  won  first  on  yearling,  sixty- 
two  showing.  The  winning  yearling  was 
also  made  the  champion  grade  and  cross- 
bred wether  of  the  show.  First  prize 
.was  also  made  the  champion  grade  and 
cross-bred  wether  of  the  show.  First 
prize  was  also  won  on  a  pen  of  three 
cross-bred  yearling  wethers,  and  a  sec- 
ond prize  in  Shropshire  specials. 

Grinding  Grain  for  Sheep 

We  have  been  asked  if  it  would  pay 
to  grind  oats  or  corn  and  cob  together 
for  sheep,  the  idea  being  to  economize 
because  of  the  extremely  high  price  of 
grain  feed.  Very  seldom  does  it  pay  to 
grind  grain  for  sheep.  Their  mouths 
are  small  and  they  do  an  extra  good 
job  of  chewing  the  grain  they  eat. 
About  the  only  class  of  sheep  not  able 
to  grind  their  own  grain  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  ground  for  them  is  old  ewes 
with  poor  teeth.  Such  ewes  cannot  al- 
ways eat  whole  grain,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grind  or  crush  it  for  them. 

Corn  and  cob  meal  would  not  have 
any  harmful  effects  when  fed  to  sheep, 
but  the  cob  has  practically  no  nutrient 
value  and  the  expense  of  grinding  would 
be  wasted.  The  same  is  true  of  oats  or 
barley.  Lambs  on  full  feed  are  apt  to 
eat  their  grain  too  fast,  and  occasion- 
ally actually  choke.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  spreading  the  grain  out  thin  in  wide, 
flat-bottomed  feed  troughs  or  by  rigging 
up  a  device  arranged  so  the  grain  comes 
out  through  a  crack.  This  compels  them 
to  lick  it  out  slowly. 

Utilize  the  Roughages 

The  coming  of  peace  will  increase,  not 
diminish,  the  demands  made  on  the  farm- 
trs  of  this  country  for  the  saving  of 
grain  and  utilization  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  all  coarse  roughages  such  as  cheap 
hay,  straw,  and  stover  in  all  its  various 
forms.  The  waste  of  stover  or  other 
roughages  in  the  field  will  be  a  reproach 
and  one  which  is  emphasized  all  the 
more  by  the  high  price  of  hay,  which,  to 
a  large  extent,  may  be  replaced  by  them. 
To  utilize  corn  stover  to  best  advantage 


M0N0RBILT . 


They  wear  like  iron— 

HONORBfLT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.    Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 
F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Most  Cash 
for  FURS! 

Ship  Today  to 

FUNSTE 

You  get  cash,  not  promises, 

when  you  ship  to  Funsten.  Over 
600,000  trappers  and  traders 
deal  with  us  yearly.  As  we  re- 
ceive most  shipments  so  do  our 
sales  attract  biggest  buyers, 
which  enables  us  to  pay  you 
better  returns. 

Our  financial  resources  are 
unlimited.  We  can  and  do  pay  spot 
cash  for  every  shipment,  ino  wait- 
ing for  your  money.  Check  froes 
back  to  you  by  return  mail.  Ship 
to  Funsten  today. 

iFUNSTEN 

BROS.  &  CO. 

International  Fur  Exshang. 

631  FUNSTEN  BLOG. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 


MUS&RA3 


FURS 

,Biggs  at  Kansas  City  ' 

Pays  Highest  Cash  Prices 

J.  C.  Anthony  an  Iowa  Trapper  got  $102.05  for 
one  month's  catch,  from  Biggs  at  K.C.  Biggs 
Pays  You  Highest  Prices  and  Cives  Quick- 
est Returns.  We  need  enormous  quanties  of 
Furs  and  will  pay  the  price  to  get  them. 

Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate: 

t  Insert  notice  in  shipment  say- 
,  ing"Hold  Separate"  and  we 
'  will  do  so  until  you  .have  had 
time  to  receive  check  and 
'  are  satisfied.  Furs  returned 
quick  if  amount  sent  you  is 
lot  satisfactory. 
StSCC  Tne  "Trappers' 
rnCE.  Exchange," 
Greatest  Trappers' Maga-  I 
zine   sent    Free,  once  a 
month.     Write  at  once 
Trans,  Baits,  Guns  at  low 
Factory  Prices.  Cata- 
log Free.  87  years  of 
square  dealing. 

E.W.B.GGS&C0. 

1333  Biggs  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


don't  ruin  your  cows 

By  neglecting  a  Retained  Afterbirth 
Few  cows  die  but  many  are  ruined  by  sucii 
neglect.    Give  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS" 

COW  CLEANER 

before  and  after  freshening'. 
It  will  positively  prevent  and 
lovercome  this  trouble.  At  our? 
Idealers  or  Postpaid  $1.09 
Consult  Da.  David  Roberts 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.    Send  foe 
price  list  of  medicines  and  get 
a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist"  with  full  information  on  Abortion  in  Cows. 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co* 
741  grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  wis,  - 

"It  doesn't  seem  right?'  said  the  man 
with  worn-out  shoes. 

"What  doesn't  seem  right?" 

"That  a  mere  cow  can  afford  to  wear 
all  that  leather." — Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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What  the  Farmer  Wants 
is  a  Real  Electric  Plant 

Standardized,  efficient,  guaranteed.  Jus!  such  a  plant  a§ 
we  are  offering  in  the  Consolidated  Line* 

The  "UTILITY^  at  $425 

Provides  35  20-watt  lights,  and  power  For  smaller  appliances,  such 
as  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners^  sewing  machines,  irons  or 
fans. 

There  are  fetKer  slzes  fof  installations  |hat  require  more  power 
or  light. 

This  "UTILITY"  fated  at  700  watts,  with  its  hattery,  will  Handle 
a  35  per  cent  overload  (  1 ,000  watts)  for  1 0  hours. 

It  is  semi-automatic,  self-starting,  burns  gasoline  or  kerosene  mosl 
economically,  has  a  special  electric  governor  giving  automatic 
control  of  battery  charging  rate,  starts  with 
the  pressure  of  a  button  and  automatically 
stops  to  prevenf  overcharge  or  overdisr 
charge.  There  are  no  hand  adjustments  nor 
meters  to  require  attention. 
Write  Today  for  full  particulars  regarding 
the  "UTILITY"  model,  and  the  other  sizes 
of  the  Consolidated  Line.  The  most  reliable 
dealers  in  the  country  are  selling  them. 
Don't  experiment — install  the  proven  stand- 
ardized Electric  Light  Plant,  in  the  size  you 
ought  to  have.  Consolidated  has  the  right 
plant  at  the  right  price. 

Write  for  "Information  for  Practical  Men" 

UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


CaNSALIDATEO   UTILITIES  CORPORATION 


Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied  on  My  New 
90-Day  Offer 


Get  Mu  Neu) 
Factory  Offer 
ALL  CASH 
PART  CASH 
OR  NO  CASH 
as  arranged  for 


Don ' t  miss  this  oppor tun  i  ty  m 

to  get  a  High-Grade  WITTE  ^ 
Engine  at  a  Direct-Prom-Fac-  ™ 
tory  price.   Before  you  select 
any  engine,  get  my  latest  offer 
and  new  book  showing 
how  I  can  save  you  $15 
to  $200  on  engines  2  to 
30  Horse-Power. 


WITTE 


KEROSENE 

ENGINES  Use  KEROSENE  and  Produce 


Sensible  5-year  guarantee  protects  you 
against  detect  of  material  or  workman- 
ship —  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  and 
he  horse-power  of  your  engine.  32  years 
of  success  building  engines  exclusively  is 


OQ  Days  to  Decade 


Power  at  Lowest  Cost 

best  proof  that  you  should  own  /  A 
a  WITTE.  I  cannot  begin  to  teU  you    s  »W 


everything  in  this  ad.  bat  I  can  S 
tell  you  why  the  WITTE  is  /  A*  .ol 
better  if  you  will  send  me  >»  •k*'  .eV6- 
your  name  and  address.  r   rf>  f 

Do  thU  today.  f  \ 

Write  For  My  New  FREE  Book   /  * vj* 5r 

"HOW  TO  JUDGE  ENGINES" — The  greatest  of  all  engine  /   .0  .o^pO4, 
books — the  best  illustrated  and  printed — the  most  widely    -  Av 

read,  most  talked  about,  and  most  extensively  copied.   Bo  sure]  ^.o^ 
to  read  t'.-is  wigSnaS,  insu-uctive.  valuable  and  true  engine     *        TP*  <CS,<^o 

factory  book.   It  will  open  your  eves  and  save  you  money,  4  \ 
Send  postal  card  or  coupon.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres.         .  °Jf' 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  ./feCW 

1  SOS  Oakland  Ave.,     Kansas  City,  Mo.    / *  ~  <j» a* 
1605  Empire  Bldg.      Pittsburgh.  Pa.  /   j£ - 
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it  should  be  used  early  in  the  winter, 
saving  other  roughages  until  later. 
Other  coarse  roughages  may  also  be  used 
to  better  advantage  by  feeding  them  to 
dry  cows  and  feeder  steers,  saving  the 
more  desirable  roughages  for  breeding 
animals  and  calves.  Dry  cows  and  steers 
may  be  wintered  largely  on  roughages 
alone  by  beginning  to  feed  them  earlier 
in  the  winter,  before  they  begin  to  lose 
weight.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
cattle  shipped  into  the  southwestern 
states  from  the  drouth  area  of  the 
Southwest.  These  cattle  are  in  some- 
what thin  condition  and  should  be  fed 
more  liberally  than  native  cattle,  at 
least  until  well  started  through  the  win- 
ter feeding  period. 


Saving  Grain  Sorghum  Seed 

If  not  already  done,  now  is  the  time 
to  store  grain  sorghum  seed  for  planting 
next  spring.  Before  threshing,  select  the 
best  heads  nearest  to  the  type  desired. 
String  these  heads  on  baling  wire  or 
put  them  in  burlap  bags.  Then  hang 
them  to  the  rafters  of  the  wagon  shed 
or  granary,  or  in  some  other  dry,  well- 
ventilated  place  until  spring.  Seed 
threshed  from  heads  stored  in  that  way 
usually  will  germinate  better  than  seed 
stored  in  the  bin  all  winter.  Good  seed 
helps  insure  good  stands. 

To  Get  Most  from  Manure 

The  sooner  manure  is  spread  on  the 
land  after  being  made,  the  greater  is  its 
value,  provided  the  land  is  level,  or  if 
hilly  not  frozen.  So  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  early  application  under  these 
conditions,  and  farmers  have  sometimes 
been  so  urged  to  haul  manure  immedi- 
ately after  making  without  limitations 
of  conditions,  that  much  loss  of  ferti- 
lizer has  resulted  from  spreading  it  on 
frozen  hilly  ground  either  before  or  after 
snow  had  fallen.  Manure-colored  sur- 
face water  flowing  to  the  streams  dur- 
ing a  winter  thaw  is  a  sure  indication 
of  this  waste  of  the  most  soluble  and 
valuable  parts  of  the  manure.  If,  how- 
ever, manure  is  spread  on  hilly  land 
long  enough  before  freezing  for  rain  to 
carry  the  soluble  parts  into  the  soil,  al- 
most no  waste  occurs.  And  the  same  is 
true  on  light  snow,  if  the  ground  under- 
neath is  not  frozen.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  saving  in  labor, 
by  hauling  in  winter  when  teams  are 
not  busy,  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
loss  from  washing  on  frozen,  hilly 
ground,  provided  the  manure  can  be  kept 
under  cover  or  even  well  tramped  on  an 
open  level  yard  or  feed  lot. 


Mulching  the  Orchard 

Mulching  is  a  most  satisfactory  way 
of  handling  the  cultivation  or  tillage 
proposition  in  the  home  orchard.  Such 
orchards  are  always  apt  to  be  more  or 
less  neglected  in  this  respect.  Some  or- 
chards are  on  land  so  rolling  that  it 
would  wash  badly  if  cultivated,  and  yet 
clean  culture  is  essential  to  success  in 
fruit  growing.  Trees  well  mulched  will 
be  more  productive  and  profitable  than 
those  left  to  compete  with  the  weeds 
and  grass  for  the  necessary  plant  food 
and  water. 

On  slope  land  the  mulch  will  hold 
water,  prevent  washing,  and  also  delay 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
surface.  Straw,  corn  stalks,  coarse  ma- 
nure, in  fact  almost  any  coarse  organic 
material  can  be  used  for  mulching. 
Practically  all  such  material  will  cost  is 
the  labor  of  hauling  it  out  and  spread- 
ing it.  Such  a  mulch  should  be  at  least 
four  inches  deep.  It  will  rot  down  in 
the  course  of  time  and  more  should  be 
added.  The  results  of  mulching  will  be 
more  apparent  if  it  is  done  now  rather 
than  later  in  the  season,  for  it  will 
serve  to  protect  the  ground  from  deep 
freezing  and  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
ducing winter  injury  of  the  roots  of 
trees. 


How  to  Ship  Furs 

After  your  catch  has  been  skinned  and 
the  pelts  stretched  and  dried,  the  furs 
are  ready  for  packing  and  shipment. 
Each  skin,  when  placed  in  the  bundle, 
should  lie  perfectly  flat  and  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  One  skin  should  not 
be  placed  inside  another  or  it  may  be 
overlooked.  In  general,  furs  should  not 
be  folded  or  rolled  for  this  destroys  much 
of  the  good  effect  of  the  stretching. 

Furs  should  be  shipped  either  by  ex- 
press or  by  mail,  never  by  freight.  If 
shipped  by  express  the  furs  should  be 
packed  securely  in  a  burlap  bag  or  sack 
and  the  sack  tightly  sewn  up.  The  bur- 
lap allows  the  air  to  get  through  and 
at  the  same  time  protects  the  furs  fully. 


If  sent  by  mail,  the  furs  should  be  first 
wrapped  in  cloth  and  then  in  strong 
paper.  The  bundle  should  be  fastened 
well,  but  not  sewed  up  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  postal  authorities  to 
inspect  it  if  they  wish,  for  then  first 
class  rates  will  be  charged. 

Each  bundle  or  package  should  be 
carefully  marked  for  shipment.  The 
largs  fur  firms  offer  trappers  any  num- 
*ber  of  their  shipping  tags  free.  The 
tags  consist  of  outside  and  inside  tags, 
on  which  the  trapper  writes  his  name 
and  address.  One  tag  should  be  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  bundle  and  the 
other  on  the  inside.  In  this  way,  if  the 
outside  bag  is  torn  off  in  transit,  the 
trapper  has  still  his  name  on  the  inside 
and  his  shipment  will  not  be  lost. 

A  few  of  the  large  fur  houses  not  only 
buy  furs  but  also  sell  complete  lists  of 
trappers'  supplies.  Arrangements  are 
made  so  that  the  trapper  may  buy  what- 
ever supplies  he  may  need  with  his  ac- 
tual fur  shipments  and  is  not  then  ne- 
cessitated to  send  cash  with  his  order. 


Death  of  B.  O.  Severson 

B.  O.  Severson,  associate  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  died  of  influenza  De- 
cember 4,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few 
days.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  small 
child.  Professor  Severson  had  made 
many  friends  in  the  short  time  he  had 
lived  in  Manhattan,  and  had  impressed 
everyone  with  his  faithfulness  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Professor  Severson  was  born  in 
Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  December  9,  1S87. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  earned  a  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
completed  almost  enough  work  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  receive  the 
highest  scholastic  degree,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  In  pursuance  of  his  work 
for  this  degree  he  had  devoted  his  time 
to  advanced  study  of  genetics,  or  the 
science  of  breeding,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Charles  Zeleny,  professor  of 
zoology,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Detlefson,  profes- 
sor of  genetics,  both  of  whom  are  prom- 
inent investigators  and  teachers  in  this 
field.  He  also  visited  Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole, 
in  charge  of  experimental  breeding,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  last  summer,  and 
got  in  touch  with  the  extensive  and  val- 
uable work  which  Doctor  Cole  is  direct- 
ing there. 

During  the  past  eight  years  Professor 
Severson  was  a  member  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  being  engaged  largely  in 
work  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
beef  cattle  and  sheep.  On  this  subject 
during  his  investigations  he  published  a 
number  of  exceptionally  valuable  arti- 
cles, among  which  are  "The  Maintenance 
of  a  Beef  Breeding  Herd,"  "The  Main- 
tenance of  Breeding  Ewes  of  Mutton  and 
Wool  Sheep,"  "Maintenance  Rations  for 
Breeding  Flocks  of  Mutton  and  Wool 
Types  of  Sheep,"  and  several  other  val- 
uable and  more  technical  papers,  pub- 
lished both  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Among  his  bulletin  publications 
are  "Investigations  on  Raising  Beef 
Cattle"  and  ''Sheep  Raising  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." He  had  been  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  several  of  the  leading  farm  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  especially  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette  and  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  had 
elected  Professor  Severson  to  take 
charge  of  the  teaching  and  investiga- 
tional work  in  genetics  and  animal 
breeding,  this  chair  having  become  va- 
cant through  the  resignation  of  Capt. 
E.  N.  Wentworth,  now  in  France.  Pro- 
fessor Severson  came  to  the  Agricultural 
College  last  summer  with  big  plans  well 
under  way  for  extensive  and  valuable 
investigations  in  animal  breeding  at  the 
college  and  experiment  station.  During 
the  eight  years  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  instructional  and  investigational  work 
in  live  stock  production  in  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  ani- 
mal breeding  and  the  scarcity  of  men 
trained  in  live  stock  production  and  in- 
terested in  animal  breeding  influenced 
him  to  undertake  graduate  studies  in 
genetics  and  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  advanced  work  in  that  field.  While 
he  was  a  conscientious  and  capable 
teacher,  yet  his  keenest  interest  and 
most  valuable  future  plans  and  hopes 
were  in  his  investigational  work.  In 
his  death  the  institution  loses  one  of 
the  most  promising  young  investigators 
in  agricultural  science. 


Dry  Bill  a  Law 

We  are  to  have  national  prohibition 
at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war  and 
demobilization.  President  Wilson  signed 
the  Food  Stimulation  Bill,  which  car- 
ried a  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  food  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors  until  demobiliza- 
tion is  ended.  No  liquors  can  be  manu- 
factured after  May  1,  1919,  and  no  in- 
toxicants can  be  removed  from  storage 
for  sale  after  June  30  for  the  same 
period.    This  ends  a  long  and  bitter  fight 


in  which  the  liquor  forces  have  resorted 
to  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  this 
legislation  from  passing. 


Men  discharged  from  the  army  will  be 
permitted  to  wear  their  uniforms  three 
months,  but  they  are  expected  to  return 
their  uniforms  to  their  former  camps  as 
soon  as  possible.  Postage  will  be  free. 
Holding  the  clothing  beyond  ninety  days 
makes  the  discharged  soldier  subject  to 
prosecution  for  embezzlement  of  govern- 
ment property. 


Poultry 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

•'RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
),  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
rndon,  Kansas. 

LARGE  HEAVY  BONED  WHITE  ROCK 
ckerels  (farm  raised),  at  $3  and  $4  each, 
rs.  John  Henkens.  Denton.  Neb. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
3ck  cockerels,  Parks'  200-egg  strain;  good 
es:  $3  to  $5.  Discount  on  large  orders, 
m  Poultry  Farm.  Haven,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  LARGE  WHITE  PLT- 
outh  Rock  cockerels.   $2.50  each,  it  taken 

once.    Need  room.     Louis  Jones,  Monroe, 

b. 

BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS,  BOTH 
ht  and  dark  lines.   $5  each;  six  for  $25. 
C.    Lindamood,   Walton,   Harvey  County, 
ansas. 

CHAMPION  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
large  and  well  marked.  Dams  have 
ip  nest  record  225  eggs  a  year.  Have  won 
any  prizes  in  largest  towns.  $3  each. 
Hudnall,  Milan.  Mo. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  MINOR- 
s,  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  ducks,  geese, 
ineas.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Lindsborg,  Kan. 

LEGHORNS.  ' 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
ckerels,  $2  each;  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
astings,  Thayer,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  .-OCK- 
els,  $1.50  each.    Mrs.  Den  Barry,  Wallace, 

sb. 

YESTERLAID  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
ckerels,  $1.25  if  taken  at  once.  Mary 
iws.  Hartford,  Kansas. 

FINE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
■ong,  vigorous,  good  type.  Ferris  strain.  $2 
ch.  Also  large  Toulouse  ganders,  fine 
DCk,  $3  each.    Chas.  Yoder,  Waldron,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$5  each.     John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Mo. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
,  $4.    Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan. 

in. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50-$4. 
wis  Bauer,  Dover,  Kan. 

STANDARD  BRED  R.  C.  RED  COCKER- 
$2  and  $3  each.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle, 
infield,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  R.  L  RED  COCKER- 
3.  $1.50  to  S2.R0  each.  J.  W.  Warner, 
iish  Center,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  EXCELLENT 
lor  with  good  laying  qualities.  Cocker- 
5.  $2.50;  pullets,  $1.50.     O.  K.  Lynn,  Lane, 

insas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS.  GOOD 
oring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
illets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
nd  Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

TURKEYS. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  SUPERFINE, 
now.     R.  H.  Brown,  Halstead,  Kan. 

OAK  HILL  FARM,  HOME  OF  THE 
ire-bred  M.  B.  turkeys,  May  hatched,  large, 
od  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson.  Mo. 

MAMMOTH    BRONZE    TURKEY  TOMS, 
^ght  about  25  pounds,  $8  each;  hens,  $4. 
W.  Galloway,  Jamestown.  Kansas. 

EXTRA  FINE  BOURBON  REDS,  MAY 
tch.  Toms.  $6;  hens,  $4.  Mrs.  Harry 
itchell,  Rozel,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TOMS,  $6;  HENS,  $4; 
rly  hatched,  large  bone,  long  bodies, 
:ely  marked.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Weeks,  Phil- 
isburg,  Kan. 

WE  SOLD  FIVE  CHAMPION  BRONZE 
rkeys  last  March  for  $750.  One  torn 
ought  $500.  Have  300  grand  birds,  same 
eeding,  sired  by  sons  of  my  52-pound 
ampion  torn,  $7.50-$25  each.  Ike  Hud- 
11,  Milan,  Missouri. 

~  LANGSHANS. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  $2 
d  up.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
els,  $2  each.    Grace  Welch,  Utica,  Neb. 

BtG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
d  pullets,  fancy  and  utility,  also  eggs, 
laranteed.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

CHOICE  WHITE  CHINA  GANDERS.  $6 
ch.  Rouen  ducks,  $5  per  pair.  White 
Yican  guinea  cocks,  $3  each.  Earl  Scott, 
>lvidere,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  PRICES 
poultry,    write    for   cash    offers.  Coops 
ined  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  RUFUS  RED  DOES — ONE, 
ven  young,  6  weeks,  $8;  one,  nine  young, 
weeks.  $8.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Route  28, 
>peka.  Kansas. 

Put  eight  inches  or  more  of  straw  on 
ie  floor.    Feed  the  grain  in  this  litter 
id  make  the  hirds  scratch  and  work 
it  for  their  grain  feed. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


HELPING  UNCLE  SAM 


HHHE  boys  and  girls  of  Lone  Tree, 
a  Jefferson  County  community, 
J  organized  a  poultry  club  list 
spring,  their  avowed  purpose  be- 
ing to  help  win  the  war  by  raising  poul- 
try, thus  setting  free  meats  that  could 
be  shipped  to  the  Allies  and  our  soldiers. 
Members  of  this  club  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing six  dozen  chickens  of  the  various 
breeds,  that  are  now  worth  on  the  mar- 
ket at  least  $75.  They  are  all  of  good 
stock  and  as  breeding  stock  are  worth 
much  more  than  $75.  , 

It  was  decided  that  a  good  time  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  what  they  had  done 
would  be  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pomona 
grange  meeting.  This  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Lone  Tree  school  house  November 
9.  The  judges  decided  that  the  chickens 
were  all  so  good  that  they  could  not 
place  them,  so  called  it  a  draw  and  di- 
vided the  money  equally  among  the  six 
members  of  the  club,  who  were  as  fol- 
lows: Helen  Anderson,  president;  Helen 
Fauber,  vice  president;  Marlin  Bliss,  sec- 
retary; and  Genevieve  and  Daniel  Fau- 
ber, and  Allen  and  Maudie  Smith.  These 
patriotic  boys  and  girls  like  the  poultry 
business  so  well  that  they  will  try  again 
next  year.  The  breeds  raised  by  the 
club  were  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  and  White  Leghorns. 
The  cut  shows  all  the  members  on  the 
occasion  of  their  exhibit  at  the  Pomona 
grange  meeting. — Jessie  McCaffebty. 

Grind  Scraps  for  Chickens 

"Table  scraps  and  kitchen  waste  are 
best  prepared  for  feeding  by  running 


mind,  the  heart  or  the  body.  If  we  are 
wise  and  patient  we  will  have  a  grate- 
ful boy  responding  readily  to  good  influ- 
ences instead  of  a  sullen  and  defiant  lad 
seeking  opportunity  for  revenge. — J.  J. 
Kelso  in  Humane  Pleader. 


Provide  Litter  for  Chickens 

To  be  profitable  a  hen  must  be  con- 
tented. A  good  way  to  keep  hens  con- 
tented is  to  provide  a  deep  litter  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  good  clean  straw. 
Remove  the  litter  as  soon  as  it  gets 
dusty  and  replace  with  fresh  straw. 
Otherwise  the  fowls  will  have  what 
seems  to  be  catarrhal  colds,  caused  by 
the  dusty  particles  setting  up  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  nostrils.  No  better  and  no 
more  economical  method  of  compelling 
laying  hens  to  exercise  during  the  win- 
ter months  has  been  devised  than  by 
feeding  the  scratch  feed  scattered  in 
deep  litter.  Another  advantage  of  the 
deep  litter  in  the  poultry  house  is  to 
keep  the  floors  warm,  especially  when 
they  are  concrete  floors. 

Keep  the  Laying  Hens 

Recent  reports  from  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  there 
are  about  17  per  cent  fewer  eggs  in  cold 
storage  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Fresh  country  eggs  were  quoted  in  New 
York  in  November  at  95  cents  to  ?1  a 
dozen.  With  the  cold  storage  supply 
(reduced  and  high  price  prevailing  over 
the  entire  country,  the  hens  given  proper 


LONB  TREE  POULTRY  CI.UB  EXniBIT. — EVERY  MEMBER  PRESENT  AND  EIXHIBITINO 


them  through  an  ordinary  meat  grinder," 
says  H.  W.  Sanborn,  extension  poultry 
husbandman,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. "After  the  material  has  been 
put  through  the  grinder  it  is  usually  a 
rather  moist  mass,  and  it  is  well  to  mix 
it  with  some  corn  meal,  bran,  or  other 
ground  grain  until  the  whole  mass  as- 
sumes a  crumbly  condition.  All  can  be 
fed  that  the  hens  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
if  any  of  the  material  is  left  after  one- 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it 
should  be  removed.  If  allowed  to  lie  it 
may  spoil  and  would  be  very  bad  for  the 
hens." — The  County  Agent. 

Kindness  and  Patience  Needed 

Boys  inclined  to  go  wrong  are  not 
likely  to  be  permanently  benefited  by 
the  rod.  Better  to  encourage  right  con- 
duct by  appealing  to  what  is  good  and 
noble.  If  your  watch  gets  out  of  order 
and  you  take  it  to  a  jeweler,  he  would 
not  get  angry  and  break  it  to  pieces  as 
punishment.  Carefully  examining  each 
intricate  part  of  the  machinery  to  find 
out  just  where  the  trouble  was,  he  would 
soon  have  the  defect  remedied  and  the 
watch  in  running  order  again.  Is  not 
this  the  principle  on  which  we  should 
deal  with  the  erring  child?  They  do 
wrong  often  from  causes  they  cannot 
control  or  comprehend,  and  it  requires  a 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  mind  to  find 
the  springs  of  action  and  adjust  the 
delicate  machinery,  whether  it  be  of  the 


care  through  the  coming  winter  should 
return  good  profit.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  eggs  will  be  lower  and  they 
may  be  higher. 


The  One-Room  School 

There  is  no  sense  in  talking  of  the 
charms  of  country  life  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  producing  from 
soil  if  the  school  at  command  is  no  more 
modern  than  a  wooden  plow.  The  old- 
fashioned  one-room  schoolhouse  *  *  * 
having  but  a  single  teacher  who  knows 
nothing  but  books,  is  not  a  modern  in- 
stitution.—  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 


White  Leghorn  Pullet  Record 

Twenty  White  Leghorn  pullets  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  poultry 
farm  at  Madison  have  already  laid  as 
many  eggs  each  as  at  least  one-half  of 
the  hens  in  the  United  States  average 
for  the  whole  year.  The  eighty-eggs-a- 
year  farm  hen  has  been  put  to  shame 
by  the  performance  of  107  Leghorn  pul- 
lets, which  laid  2,879  eggs  between  the 
last  of  August  and  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, averaging  27  eggs  each  in  the  two 
months.  With  the  price  of  eggs  rang- 
ing around  50  cents  a  dozen,  the  pullets 
have  been  worth  about  $120. 

The  lot  of  twenty  pullets  laid  950  eggs 
up  to  November  1,  an  average  of  47} 
eggs  apiece — an  especially  high  record, 
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points  out  O.  N.  Johnson  of  the  poultry- 
department. 

The  success  of  the  experiment,  Mr. 
Johnson  says,  is  due  greatly  to  the  early 
hatch.  March  and  April  pullets  have  a 
better  chance  to  develop  into  early  lay- 
ers. The  pullets  were  chosen  from  good 
egg-laying  strains. 

The  ration  has  been  strictly  war-time. 
At  present  it  consists  of  a  light  feed  of 
corn,  barley,  and  oats.  This  the  pullets 
are  given  each  morning,  scattered  in  a 
deep  litter  of  straw.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon they  have  a  heavier  feed  of  the 
same  mixture.  Besides  this,  they  are 
allowed  to  eat  all  they  want  of  dry 
mash  made  of  equal  parts  cornmeal, 
bran,  gluten  feed,  and  middlings,  with 
a  small  amount  of  meat  scrap  and  a 
little  salt.  They  have  had  no  food  or 
shelter  that  the  ordinary  farm  could  not 
supply. 

Poultry  Exhibit  at  Shows 

An  educational  exhibit  to  be  used  at 
the  leading  poultry  shows  of  the  state 
is  now  being  prepared  by  the  extension 
division  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  exhibit  includes  models  of  laying 
houses  satisfactory  for  a  farm  flock,  col- 
ony houses,  back-yard  poultry  houses, 
and  photographic  enlargements  of  stand- 
ard poultry.  The  houses  will  include 
full  equipment. 

R.  M.  Sherwood,  specialist  in  poultry 
husbandry;  E.  H.  Wiegand,  state  poul- 
try club  leader;  and  John  L.  Prehn,  ex- 
tension poultry  husbandman,  will  in 
turn  accompany  the  exhibit.  At  each 
exhibition  place  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  display  will  be  prepared  to  give  ad- 
vice as  to  care  and  feeding  and  the  use 
of  various  feeds. 

The  exhibit  will  be  shown  free  at  all 
poultry  shows  over  the  state.  The  state 
shows  open  early  in  December. 

Curing  Egg-Eating  Hens 

Egg  eating  by  hens  is  not  a  natural 
habit;  they  first  learn  it  in  confined 
runs  and  coops  by  the  breaking  of  egg3 
or  an  occasional  egg  without  a  shell  be- 
ing dropped  from  the  roost  at  night. 
Hens  display  onwonted  eagerness  to  de- 
vour a  broken  egg  at  night,  and  the  in- 
ference is  when  they  attack  the  eggs  in 
the  nest  that  their  systems  demand 
something  an  egg  furnishes,  and  which 
they  cannot  otherwise  obtain.  A  reason- 
able supply  of  fine  meat,  ground  cut 
bone,  green  food  and  lime  usually  oper- 
ates as  a  preventative  for  this  almost 
incurable  habit.  If  their  soft  feed  is 
salted  two  or  three  times  a  week  it  will 
tend  to  stop  the  habit.  But  the  best 
remedy  for  those  hens  that  will  persist 
in  the  habit  is  to  furnish  them  with 
very  dark  nests,  or  provide  them  with 
a  nest  box  the  bottom  of  which  should 
be  cushioned  and  padded,  having  a  hole 
in  the  center  large  enough  for  the  egg 
to  roll  down  out  of  sight  underneath  to 
another  box  prepared  to  receive  it. 
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Letter*  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  In 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


School  Lunches 


SAID  the  farmer's  busy  wife,  "There 
is  one  time  when  I  feel  exactly 
like   old   Mother  Hubbard.  It's 
when  I  go  to  put  up  the  lunches 
for  the  children  to  take  to  school." 

Some  communities  are  solving  this 
problem  by  the  co-operation  of  the  pat- 
rons, the  teacher,  and  tne  school  board. 
Simple,  inexpensive  equipment  is  neces- 
sary. The  patrons  furnish  the  staple 
food  articles  and  the  teacher  must  be 
capable  and  willing  to  teach  the  simple 
rudiments  of  domestic  science. 

A  one-  or  two-holed  oil  stove  and  oven, 
a  large  aluminum  kettle  with  lid,  a  half 
dozen  paring  knives,  and  a  couple  of  large 
tablespoons  make  a  good  start  toward 
the  equipment  to  be  supplied  by  the 
school  board.  Such  equipment,  however, 
should  be  determined  by  the  teacher  in 
consultation  with  the  school  board. 
<Dnly  those  things  which  are  absolutely 
essential  should  be  purchased. 

Each  patron  then  places  in  the  teach- 
er's hands  a  list  of  the  vegetables  and 
canned  fruits  which  he  has  stored  from 
his  garden  and  orchard  and  from  which 
he  will  contribute  to  the  school  lunches. 

For  each  home  the  teacher  makes  a 
menu  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  with 
it  sends  a  note  containing  a  list  of 
things  to  be  furnished  for  the  coming 
week.  Teachers  who  have  conducted 
school  lunches  say  that  soups  and  baked 
vegetables  are  most  nourishing  and  eas- 
ily prepared.  The  milk  for  hot  cocoa  is 
to  be  had  in  abundance  on  every  farm. 

Each  child  brings  from  home  each  day 
a  bowl,  a  spoon,  and  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches,  also  whatever  raw  food  ma- 
terial the  teacher  may  have  requested 
for  that  day. 

Teachers  who  have  worked  out  this 
idea  require  the  children  to  use  direc- 
tions and  recipes  posted  by  the  teacher 
at  the  beginning  of  each  day.  This  re- 
lieves a  great  deal  of  confusion.  Every 
child  has  some  share  in  the  task  and 
the  duties  are  alternated.  In  time  each 
has  done  his  share  in  preparing,  serving, 
and  cleaning. 

This  problem  fixes  in  the  child's  mind 
the  principles  of  sanitation,  it  teaches 
him  to  do  things  for  other  people,  it 
gives  him  good  wholesome  food,  it  re- 
lieves his  mother  of  a  daily  task,  and 
gives  him,  be  he  girl  or  boy,  a  systematic 
training  in  these  simple  household  duties. 

The  menus  for  a  month,  used  in  a 
school  that  had  adopted  this  plan,  are: 
First  Week:  Monday  —  Bean  soup, 
erackers  and  cocoa.  Tuesday  —  Baked 
potatoes  on  the  half  shell.  Wednesday 
— Rice  pudding  served  with  milk.  Thurs- 
day— Pea  soup  served  with  toast.  Fri- 
day— Creamed  carrots. 

Second  Week:  Monday — Potato  soup 
and  croutons.  Tuesday — Creamed  cab- 
bage and  hot  cocoa.  Wednesday — Vege- 
table soup  '  and  crackers.  Thursday — 
Canned  string  beans  with  white  sauce. 
Friday — Baked  parsnips. 

Third  Week:  Monday — Tomato  soup. 
Tuesday — Baked  rice  and  apples.  Wed- 
nesday— Eggs  poached  with  toast.  Thurs- 
day— Apple  dumplings  and  milk.  Fri- 
day— Cabbage  and  cheese. 

Fourth  Week:  Monday — Peeled  baked 
potatoes.  Tuesday  —  Prunes  and  rice. 
Wednesday  —  Tomatoes  cooked  with 
bread.  Thursday  —  Baked  sweet  pota- 
toes. Friday  —  Creamed  asparagus.  — 
Julia  Annette  Keeler. 


Butchering  Time 

If  several  hogs  or  beeves  are  butchered 
at  one  time  it  is  likely  there  will  be 
more  livers,  tongues,  and  hearts  than 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  while 
fresh.  If  some  of  this  meat  is  preserved 
until  later  it  will  make  a  pleasant 
change  when  you  have  tired  of  one  kind 
of  meat.  Some  of  it  may  be  canned  and 
used  as  picnic  meat  next  summer.  The 
following  recipes  for  using  surplus  liver, 
tongue,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration: 

Pickled  Tongue. — Place  fresh  tongue 
in  hot  water,  let  it  come  "to  a  boil  and 
boil  gently  for  three  hours  or  until  ten- 
der.   When  cooked,  remove  from  water, 


skin,  put  back  into  the  water  and  let  it 
get  cold.  Slice  in  thin  slices,  put  one 
layer  of  sliced  tongue  in  the  bottom  of 
an  earthenware  crock,  then  one  layer  of 
sliced  onions,  a  few  thin  slices  of  lemon, 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  sugar  and  mixed 
spices.  Repeat  until  all  the  tongue  is 
used,  having  the  onion  and  lemon  on  top. 
Cover  all  with  vinegar.  If  the  vinegar 
is  too  strong,  use  two-thirds  vinegar  and 
one-third  water. 
Pressed  Beef  Tongue. — 

1  beef  tongue 

1  veal  shank 
Cayenne  pepper 
Salt 

Black  pepper 

2  tablespoonfuls  catsup 

Boil  tongue  and  veal  shank  together 
for  three  hours,  putting  it  on  to  boil  in 
cold  water.  This  will  draw  out  all  of 
the  gelatin  of  the  veal  bone.  When  ten- 
der, skin  the  tongue,  cut  in  slices  or  put 
through  a  coarse  meat  grinder.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  cayenne,  and  catsup,  put  into  a 
mold  and  cover  mixture  with  the  liquid 
in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  When  cold, 
turn  out  on  a  platter,  slice,  and  serve. 

Calf's  Head-Cheese. — 

1  calf's  head 

1  tablespoonful  chopped  herbs 
Pepper 
Salt 

Put  calf's  head  in  enough  water  to 
cover,  let  come  to  a  boil  and  boil  gently 
until  meat  leaves  the  bone.  Take  up 
with  a  skimmer,  put  into  an  earthen 
bowl,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
chopped  herbs.  Lay  a  cloth  in  a  colan- 
der, put  minced  meat  into  it.  Fold  a 
cloth  over  the  top,  weight  down  with  a 
plate.  When  cold,  slice  and  serve  with 
mustard. 

Pork  Loaf. — 

1  pound  chopped  ham 

1  pound  chopped  fresh  pork 

3  tablespoonfuls  chopped  onion 
1  tablespoonful  salt 

i  teaspoonful  pepper 

1%  teaspoonfuls  curry  powder 

1  tablespoonful  sage 

1  egg 

%  cupful  cream 

Chop  meat  and  onion  and  mix  to- 
gether. Add  egg  and  cream.  Shape  into 
loaf  and  tie  in  cheesecloth.  Simmer  two 
and  one-half  hours  in  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water  to  which  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vin- 
egar have  been  added.  Drain,  press,  and 
cool. 

Potted  Liver. — Wash  and  cut  up  two 
pounds  of  beef  liver.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil,  and  simmer 
until  tender.  Press  through  a  potato 
ricer;  add  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
pepper.  Beat  the  above  mixture  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Mince  a  good-sized  onion 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley  and  stir  into 
the  mashed  liver.  Put  in  jars  in  a  cold 
place  and  it  will  keep  for  some  time. 

The  Christmas  Tree 

A  lighted  Christmas  tr«e  with  shining 
ornaments  and  nuts  and  candy  and 
bearing  in  a  conspicuous  place  your  pres- 
ent— an  inexpensive  one  maybe,  but  the 
very  thing  you  wanted  most  of  all — a 
holiday  dinner,  and  a  time  when  ordi- 
nary occupations  were  laid  aside  and 
everyone  had  time  to  visit  and  laugh 
and  play;  isn't  that  what  Christmas 
meant  to  you  when  you  were  a  child? 
For  it  takes  only  a  little  of  the  unusual 
to  create  a  holiday  glamour  in  the  sunny 
atmosphere  of  childhood.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  is  one  of  our  most  cherished 
holiday  traditions,  and  in  homes  where 
it  has  been  the  custom  probably  nothing 
else  will  quite  take  its  place.  In  many 
homes  it  will  be  somewhat  hard  to  carry 
out  the  usual  program,  for  someone  is 
missing  who  was  with  us  last  year  at 
this  time,  but  this  is  one  way  of  keep- 
ing the  home  fires  burning  and  we  must 
meet  the  occasion  bravely,  as  those  Over 
There  wish  to  have  us.  We  must  not 
selfishly  rob  the  children  of  the  happi- 
ness which  is  their  birthright. 

If  the  celebration  in  home  or  church 
or  school  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  tree, 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  fire.  Electric  lamps,  care- 
fully wired,  are  much  safer  for  lighting 
the  tree  than  candles,  but  if  electricity 
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is  not  available  and  candles  are  to  be 
used,  extra  precautions  are  necessary. 
Many  fires  are  caused  by  the  careless 
use  of  lighted  candles  on  Christmas 
trees.  The  tree  should  be  fastened 
firmly  so  that  it  cannot  be  upset  and 
the  door  under  the  tree  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  piece  of  zinc  or  iron.  Dec- 
orations of  paper  or  cotton  and  orna- 
ments of  celluloid  or  other  inflammable 
materials  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
tree.  Metallic,  or  tinsel  ornaments  or 
those  of  other  non-inflammable  mate- 
rials are  safer.  Cotton  or  cotton  wool, 
sometimes  used  to  represent  frost  or 
snow,  catches  fire  very  easily.  The  same 
effect  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  as- 
bestos fiber  or  mineral  wool  which  will 
not  burn. 

The  candles  should  never  be  lighted  by 
children.  They  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  cannot  set  fire  to  the  branch  above 
them.  Doors  should  remain  closed  while 
the  candles  are  burning  because  of  the 
danger  that  drafts  may  blow  the  flame 
from  the  candle  or  sway  the  branches 
into  the  flame.  Before  the  gifts  are  dis- 
tributed the  candles  should  be  extin- 
guished. 

Tt  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  Christ- 
mas greens  in  the  house  more  thon  two 
or  three  days  following  Christmas,  be- 
cause the  tree  itself  will  burn  readily 
when  the  needles  have  become  dry,  as 
will  also  dri°d  branches  of  evergreen, 
holly,  or  mistletoe. 


Ministering  to  Others 

You  are  planning  it  now,  that  first 
dinner  when  your  boy  comes  home. 
There  will  be  chicken,  and  hot  biscuit, 
and  chocolate  cake.  And  that  first 
breakfast;  how  your  eyes  will  watch 
him  as  he  devours  buckwheat  cakes  and 
sausage!  Not  a  word  will  be  needed, 
for  you  have  placed  before  him  the  best 
you  can  cook,  and  you  know  he  will 
understand  this  common  language  of  all 
mothers. 

This  is  the  first  instinct  of  women,  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  others.  Where 
is  there  a  woman  in  America  today  who 
does  not  long  to  pack  a  bushel  basket 
and  follow  our  American  army  as  it 
advances  to  the  Rhine?  You  know  just 
the  little  cottage  you  would  seek  out — 
the  weary  mother  and  wan  little  ones — 
the  table  so  bare  of  food.  Then  out  of 
that  basket  would  come  a  wonderful 
roast  chicken,  loaves  of  white  bread, 
sweet  butter  and  thick  cream,  and  little 
cakes  for  the  children — all  those  things 
that  this  good  housekeeper  has  not  seen 
for  four  long  years.  You  have  no 
French  nor  she  English,  but  you  two 
women  would  understand,  for  you  would 
speak  this  universal  language  of  women 
the  world  over — the  language  of  minis- 
tration. 

That  bushel  basket  of  your  is  going 
along.  It  is  not  packed  as  you  would 
pack  it,  but  food  is  being  distributed. 
And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  food 
pledge — twenty  million  tons.  The  new 
work  of  women  in  food  saving  is  to  keep 
the  agents  of  America  supplied  witli  the 
kind  of  food  that  can  be  shipped  and 
handled  abroad.  They  must  save  food 
that  America  may  continue  to  speak 
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this  universal  language  of  solace  to  a 
distracted  world.  This  is  the  great  mis- 
sion of  our  country  and  this  the  blessed 
opportunity  of  every  woman. 


Corn  Meal  Waffles 

Corn  meal  waffles  have  been  found  to 
be  one  of  the  best  and  most  nutritious 
foods  for  winter  use,  as  determined  by 
baking  tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station. 

The  tested  recipe  for  corn  meal  waf- 
fles is:  One  cake  of  compressed  yeast; 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  scalded  and  cooled, 
or  half  water;  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
syrup  or  sugar;  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
shortening,  melted;  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt;  two  cupfuls  of  corn  meal  mixed 
with  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
one-half  cupful  of  sifted  white  Hour. 

Dissolve  the  yeast  and  the  sweeten- 
ing in  the  lukewarm  liquid,  add  the 
shortening,  corn  meal,  flour  and  salt. 
Beat  until  smooth;  cover  and  let  rise  in 
a  warm  place  for  an  hotfr,  or  until  light. 
When  light,  stir  well.  Have  the  waffle 
irons  hot  and  well  greased;  fill  the  cool 
side,  brown  on  one  side,  turn  the  iron 
and  brown  on  the  other  side.  If  the 
batter  is  too  thick,  add  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls of  water. 

If  wanted  for  over-night,  use  one- 
fourth  cake  of  yeast  and  an  extra  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cover  and  keep  in 
a  cool  place. 


Dry  Potato  Yeast  Starter 

The  following  recipe  for  a  dry  "start- 
er" for  bread  is  recommended  by  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin: 

1  quart  riced  potato 

%  cupful  sugar  or  syrup 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

1  cake  yeast 

2  tablespoonfuls  lukewarm  water 
Tightly  pack  a  quart  measure  with 

riced  or  mashed  potatoes.  Turn  into  a 
bowl  and  mix  with  sugar  and  salt.  Let 
cool.  Soak  a  cake  of  yeast  for  two 
hours  in  the  lukewarm  water.  Mix 
softened  yea^t  with  the  potato  mixture. 
Cover  bowl  with  cloth  and  keep  in  warm 
place  twenty-four  hours.  The  following 
morning  divide  the  yeast  starter,  using 
two-thirds  for  setting  sponge.  Cover  the 
remainder  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

The  day  before  the  next  baking  add 
enough  more  riced  potatoes  to  make  a 
quart  in  bulk.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Sugar. 
Keep  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  Di- 
vide the  following  morning  and  proceed 
as  before. 


In  Dark  Days 

Through  lanes  of  the  faded  heather, 

O'er  graves  of  the  withered  leaves, 
In  the  face  of  the  autumn  weather, 

From  the  fields  of  the  absent  sheaves, 
I  pass  to  the  darkening  winter, 

And  I  have  no  fear  nor  pain, 
For  the  life  of  the  world  abideth, 

And  the  spring  will  come  agair- 

Dear  heart  that  is  growing  weary, 

Let  not  thy  faith  decay; 
Some  days  of  the  year  are  dreary, 

But  the  fogs  will  pass  away. 
Ever  the  sun  shines  somewhere. 

Over  the  land  and  sea. 
Be  strong  in  thy  faith  and  courage — 

There  are  summers  yet  for  thee. 

— Marianne  Farningham  in  The  Baby's 
Mother. 


You  Can  Earn 
$100.00 

In  the  Next  Few  Weeks,  Working  When  You 
Have  the  Spare  Time 

We  want  either  a  man  or  a  woman  in  every  locality.  Must 
stand  high  in  respect  of  people  of  the  community  and  furnish 
at  least  three  references  with  application. 

NO  CANVASSING  OR  SOLICITING 

Address 

KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


FARMER  December  14,  1918 

Ayrshire  Cow  Makes  Bi&  Record 
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KANSAS 


Classified  Advertising 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack- 
age free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


VICTORY  TOY  SOLDIERS— EVERYBODY 
buys  them.  Something  new.  Dealers  and 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample.  10 
cents.  Liberty  Toy  Company  of  America, 
3523  N.  Grand  Ave.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


A  REAL  BARGAIN. — WE  ARE  OFFER- 
ing  for  sale  cheap  our  established  coal,  feed 
and  transfer  business  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  doing  a  big  cash  business.  Fine 
equipment  of  teams  and  trucks.  If  buyer 
does  not  have  all  cash,  will  arrange  terms 
so  balance  can  be  paid  as  earned.  This  is 
a  fine  chance  to  step  right  into  a  good  pay- 
ing business.  Will  pay  buyer's  railroad  fare. 
Write  for  particulars.  Hulet  Bros.  Transfer 
Co.,  4625  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE — CAN  OFFER  YOU  SOME 
fine  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa  farms,  pneed 
from  $28.50  to  $45  per  acre.  These  farms 
arj  well  improved,  close  to  good  town,  and 
are  real  bargains.  Write  for  price  and  de- 
scription.    F.   D.  Greene,  Longton,  Kan. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  405  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANTED — TO  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED,  TO  RENT  —  A  HIGH  CLASS 
alfalfa  and  stock  farm  for  March  1  posses- 
sion; 200  to  400  acres.  Address  J.  B.  X., 
319  N.  Poplar  St.,  Wellington,  Kansas. 


FARM  LANDS 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA — RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  It.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta, 

COLORADO  ACRES  AND 
RANCHES  FOR  SALE 


EIGHTY  ACRES,  IRRIGATED,  UNDER 
cultivation;  small  improvements;  fourteen 
miles  from  Denver;  %  mile  to  elevator,  beet 
dump  and  railroad  shipping  station;  7% 
miles  sugar  factory.  Thirty  acres  fine  stand 
alfalfa;  balance  wheat,  oat,  barley,  bean 
and  sugar  beet  land.  Running  creek  cuts 
one  corner,  affording  pasture.  Chocolate 
loam  top  soil  with  deep  clay  sub.  Fine 
place  for  general  farming  and  stock,  hogs, 
or  cattle.  Price,  $135  per  acre;  $2,000  cash, 
balance  ten  annual  payments.  Owned  and 
for  sale  by  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 701-8  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


160  ACRES,  OR  WILL  DIVIDE  INTO 
eighties,  smooth  irrigated  farm  land,  under 
cultivation  but  without  buildings.  Just  a 
few  miles  from  Denver  in  an  old  settled 
district.  Fine  wheat,  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet 
land.  Good  well  water.  Close  by  elevators 
and  splendid  railroad  shipping  facilities. 
Fine  soil,  plenty  of  irrigation  water.  Price, 
$115  per  acre;  easy  terms;  ten  years  time. 
This  is  good  land  and  will  make  its  pay- 
ments from  the  crops  each  year.  We  will 
make  the  down  payment  sufficiently  small 
to  enable  the  purchaser  to  erect  buildings 
to  his  own  liking  in  lieu  of  any  large  down 
payment  to  us.  Owned  and  for  sale  by 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  701-8 
Ideal  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 


WE  OWN  40,000  ACRES  HIGH-GRADE 
farm  land  adjacent  to  Denver,  which  we 
offer  for  sale  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 
Fine  loam  soil  with  deep  clay  subsoil.  Well 
located,  close  to  Denver,  close  tq  small 
towns,  elevators  and  railroad  shipping  sta- 
tions. We  are  selling  this  land  on  ten  an- 
nual payments;  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. 6  per  cent.  Lots  of  40  to  50  bushel 
wheat  per  acre  this  year;  four  to  five  tons 
alfalfa  per  acre,  selling  for  $20  per  ton  in 
the  stack.  Other  crops  equally  good  in  pro- 
portion; sugar  beets  average  $150  per  acre; 
potatoes,  cabbage,  beans  and  cucumbers  for 
pickles  are  stable  crops.  We  have  large 
offices  and  sales  force  here  at  Denver  ready 
to  show  you  these  lands  at  any  time.  Large 
selection.  Your  own  terms.  Call  or  write. 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  701-8 
Ideal  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  owners. 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER  FOR  SALE  ON 
the  same  easy  terms  of  one-fifth  cash  and 
balance  ten  equal  annual  payments,  interest 
6  per  cent,  several  thousand  acres  of  choice 
non-irrigated  wheat  land,  within  35  miles  of 
Denver,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington 
railroad,  near  good  small  towns  and  ele- 
vators. In  a  beautiful  valley.  Land  lays 
smooth.  Dark  clay  loam  soil  with  clay  sub. 
No  sand,  gravel  or  stone;  no'  hardpan;  no 
adobe.  Fine  wheat  and  small  grain  land. 
Many  successful  farmers  on  adjoining  tracts. 
Good  well  water.  Any  sized  tract  to  suit, 
160,  320  or  640  acres.  Ten  years  to  pay  for 
It.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  is  customary.  This  land  under 
good  management  pays  for  itself  in  three 
years.  Are  you  interested?  Write  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company,  701-8  Ideal  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colorado,  owners. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
$20  up.    H.  R.  Harvey,  Ulysses,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — RED  POLL  BULLS,  ALL 
ages.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced  reasonable. 
Lyons  Bros.,  Route  3.  Coffeyville.  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — THREE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bulls.  Serviceable  age.  J.  C.  George, 
Hampton,  Neb. 


SIX  DOUBLE  STANDARD  POLLED  DUR- 
ham  bulls  of  different  ages,  for  sale.  C.  M. 
Albright.  Overbrook,  Kansas. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
three  Holstein  heifers,  one  fine  two-year- 
old  Holstein  bull  from  Canary  Butter  Boy 
King,  gentle  and  quiet,  not  registered.  Also 
De  Laval  cream  separator  No.  15,  nearly 
new.  Mrs.  H.  Buchenan,  Route  3,  Abilene, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  HIGH  GRADE 
Guernsey  cows  in  milk;  one  registered 
Guernsey  bull,  two  years  old;  three  high 
grade  Jersey  cows  in  milk';  some  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  heifers,  all  ages;  also  extra  good 
high  grade  Guernsey  bull  calves.  For  in- 
formation write  Dr.  E.  G.  L.  Harbour,  Box 
113,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


REGISTERED  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND 
China  boars,  herd  headers;  best  blood  lines; 
extra  individuals;  weight,  150  to  400  pounds. 
M.  A.  Draper,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS  —  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1919 
catalogue  free.  Hayes  Seed  House,  Topeka, 
Kan. 


OATS — FANCY  RED  TEXAS.  SEND  FOR 
sample.,  ""  $1  per  bushel.  Hayes  Seed  House, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


TOBACCO — CHEW  AND  SMOKE  GOOD 
mild  Natural  Red  Leaf  Tobacco,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  farm;  40c  per  pound  pre- 
paid.    Pentecost  &  Colley,  Martin,  Tenn. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  HEEL 
drivers.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 


COLLIE  PUPS  WANTED — WILL  BUY  A 
few  good  pups.  Address  full  particulars  to 
Mrs.   J.   A.   Seaman,   Albia,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  replv. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherd*.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Larse  instructive  list,  6c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  MAM- 
moth,  also  one  Spanish  jack,  both  sure 
breeders.  H.  L.  Summers,  Twenty-third  and 
Lincoln  Streets,  Topeka,  Kan. 


MILKING  MACHINES. 


FOR  SALE — USED  FIVE-UNIT  B.  L.  K. 
milking  machine  with  all  necessary  piping, 
pump,  and  vacuum  tank,  complete.  In  first 
class  condition.    Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

FOR  SALE.  OR  WILL  EXCHANGE  FOR 
pure-bred  Holstein  calves  —  The  pure-bred 
Percheron  stallion.  Pink  Carnot  No.  64402, 
sired  by  Pink  No.  24765,  one  of  the  greatest 
Percherons  ever  bred.  Also  some  good  Per- 
cheron two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  wean- 
lings.  Hawthorne  Farms  Co.,  Barrington,  111. 


SHEEP. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 
from  imported  stock.  Registered  Shorthorn 
bulls.     Western  Home  Farm,  St.  John,  Kan. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE — 100  CHOICE  YEAR- 
ling  breeding  ewes,  about  125  pounds  aver- 
age; $25  per  head.  F.  U.  Dutton,  Penalosa, 
Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COW  WEANER,  CANNOT  SUCK  HER- 
self,  can  eat  and  drink;  guaranteed  effec- 
tive for  calf  and  colt.  Price,  $1.  L.  S. 
Sanders,  Atlanta,  Kansas. 


WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  handiest, 
most  practical.     Write  for  circular.  Frank 

R.  Weisgerber,  Salina,  Kansas. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  plire.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net,  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,  Crawford.  Colorado. 


THE  Ayrshire  cow,  Canary  Bell,  the 
ten-year-old    champion    cow  of 
 I  Kansas  and  owned  by  the  Kansas 

Agricultural  College,  celebrated 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  by  complet- 
ing another  good  A.  R.  record.  She  al- 
ready held  all  state  records  for  Kansas, 
but  she  made  another  mark  for  would- 
be  rivals  to  aim  at,  finishing  a  mature 
record  of  19,863  pounds  milk,  744.51 
pounds  fat. 

Canary  Bell  was  born  August  2,  1908. 
She  was  bred  by  Sam  Jones  &  Son, 
Juneau,  Wis.,  but  owned  and  tested  by 
the  Agricultural  College.  She  already 
had  four  records  to  her  credit.  Her  five 
records  are  as  follows:  10,092  pounds 
milk,  371.81  pounds  fat;  12,809  pounds 
milk,  490.74  pounds  fat;  15,252  pounds 
milk,  559.29  pounds  fat;  17,375  pounds 
milk,  667.10  pounds  fat;  19,863  pounds 
milk,  744.51  pounds  fat — a  grand  total 
-  of  75,391  pounds  milk,  2,833.45  pounds 
fat,  in  five  lactation  periods,  or  an  av- 
erage for  five  years  of  15,078  pounds 
milk,  572.69  pounds  fat.  Her  records 
show  a  steady  increase  year  by  year 
and  with  age  she  has  developed  into  a 
strong  vigorous  animal  capable  of  still 
greater  work. 

This  cow's  records  are  all  the  more 
attractive  because  she  has  produced  off- 
spring which  promise  to  rival  her.  Mel- 
rose Canary  Bell,  a  daughter,  has  a  rec- 
ord of  13,891.1  pounds  milk,  505.5  pounds 
fat,  as  a  two-year-old. 

Canary  Bell  has  the  highest  record  of 
any  living  cow  in  the  state  and  her  new 
record  is  the  highest  milk  production 
recorded  in  the  Ayrshire  Association's 
mature  class  this  year. 

Canary  Bell's  last  record  replaces  the 
present  state  record  of  18,377  pounds 
milk  and  693  pounds  butter  fat,  held  by 
her  stable  mate,  the  Holstein  cow,  Maid 
Henry  Pontiac,  and  also  replaces  the 
record  of  Maid  Henry,  who  produced  19,- 
600  pounds  milk  and  715  pounds  of  fat, 
which  was  the  highest  record  ever  made 
in  Kansas. 


Feeding  the  Dairy  Bull 

A  good  bull  is  essential  in  building  up 
a  dairy  herd,  for  all  the  calves  inherit 
half  the  blood  from  the  sire.  Too  often 
the  bull  is  housed  in  dark,  dirty  quar- 
ters and  little  attention  is  given  him. 
The  bull  at  all  times  should  have  proper 
feed,  and  the  kind  will  depend  some- 
what upon  his  age.  Young  growing 
bulls  do  well  when  fed  legume  hay  and 
four  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  daily.  A 
suitable  mixture  to  be  fed  with  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  is  four  parts  of  corn 
chop,  one  of  oats,  and  one  of  bran. 
Older  bulls  as  a  rule  are  not  as  active 
as  young  animals,  and  there  is  more 
danger  of  overfeeding  them.  After  the 
animal  is  mature  he  requires*  only  suffi- 
cient feed  to  keep  him  in  good  breeding 
condition  and  to  keep  him  warm.  The 
herd  bull  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come fat,  as  this  results  in  sluggishness 
and  early  loss  of  breeding  power.  See 


that  he  has  an  abundance  of  drinking 
water  and  ample  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise. 

While  care  -should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  overfeeding,  do  not  go  to  the 
other  extreme  in  the  case  of  young  bulls, 
as  overfeeding  checks  growth.  Size  is 
always  a  desirable  quality,  and  it  is 
poor  economy  to  underfeed  a  growing 
sire.  Feed  him  a  sufficient  amount  of 
grain  to  furnish  ample  material  for 
growth  and  regulate  the  quantity  ac- 
cording to  his  appetite  and  condition. 


Standard  for  Oleomargarine 

There  is  no  standard  for  oleomargarine 
at  the  present  time  as  there  is  for  but- 
ter. The  only  law  relating  to  oleomar- 
garine is  that  passed  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  which 
prevents  it  from  being  sold  as  butter. 
In  a  recent  open  letter  George  P.  Hamp- 
ton, of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  as. 
follows : 

"A  public  hearing  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Definitions  and  Standards  to 
consider  Definitions  and  Standards  for 
Oleomargarine  at  10  a.  m.  on  December 
4,  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  announced.  All  persons  inter- 
ested are  invited  to  attend,  and  those 
who  desire  may  present  their  views  in 
writing  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
hearing  to  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  Joint  Committee  on  Defini- 
tions and  Standards  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials  and 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

"Since  our  successful  fight  against  the 
Oleomargarine  Underwood  Amendment 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  in  which  we  dem- 
onstrated that  our  combination  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  oleo  com- 
bine and  instantly  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, there  has  been  continuous  effort 
to  break  up  a  combination  that  proves 
so  dangerous  to  the  oleo,  that  is,  the 
packing  interests,  and  at  this  December 
meeting  the  dairymen  should  not  only 
agree  upon  their  plans  for  the  coming 
oleo  fight,  but  in  view  of  the  constant 
menace  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  oleo 
combine,  should  decide  their  policy  to- 
ward the  Farmers'  National  Headquar- 
ters, or  any  other  plan  for  federating 
the  farm  organizations. 

This  meeting  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  dairymen  who  cannot  see  why 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  should 
have  any  special  privileges.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  as 
will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  standard  for  oleomargarine. 


The  cows  are  more  comfortable  in  a 
well  ventilated  barn,  and  that  means 
that  they  are  more  healthy  and  profit- 
able. It  is  the  healthy  and  comfortable 
cow  that  makes  the  handsomest  returns. 


CANARY  BELL,  AYRSHIRE  COW  HOLDING  STATE  PRODUCTION  EE  COED 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONK  MAXJF  act«;ajl,  size 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  eo  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  1b  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers9  Account  Book 


EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

Division  of  Eirenslon.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  In  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
«nd  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


ACTUAL  gIZB  OF  BOOK,  8  x  11  INCHES 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.  Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 
and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offer:  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  50  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 

Name  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  
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SALE  OF  REGISTERED 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Registered  Polled  Durham  and  Shoirfthorn  Cattle 


Shorthorn  Cattle 

HoEton,  Kan.,  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  1918 

In  Town,  Under  Cover 

FIFTY  HEAD— FORTY  FEMALES,  TEN  BULLS 
Twelve  Cows  with  Calves  at  Foot 


The  bulls  include  the  herd  bull  consigned  by  D.  L.  Dawdy,  EED  LINE,  a 
Brace  Mayflower  sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel,  dam  by  Imp.  Strahan  Star, 
second  dam  is  Imp.  Sobriety  2nd.  And  the  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age 
include  a  CRUICKSHANK  BUTTERFLY  owned  by  Mr.  John  Conlon,  besides 
several  choice  yearling  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

J.  Q.  A.  Miller  consigns  two  females  bred  to  ROSEDALE,  one  of  the 
really  good  sons  of  the  great  AVONDALE. 

The  offering  of  D.  L.  Dawdy  includes  sixteen  cows  and  heifers.  These 
females  of  breeding  age  are  bred  to  the  Scotch  bull,  Red  Line,  and  five  of 
the  cows  have  calves  at  foot. 

The  consignment  of  Ed  Stegelin  consists  of  sixteen  cows  and  heifers; 
four  of  the  cows  with  cahes  at  foot,  and  all  bred  to  good  bulls,  TRUE  SUL- 
TAN or  A  SON  OF  ROSEDALE. 

CONTRIBUTORS 
D.  L.  Dawdy,  Arrington,  Kan.;  Ed  Stegelin,  Straight  Creek, 
Kan.;  John  Conlon,  Atchison,  Kan.;  J.  Q.  A.  Miller, 
Muscotah,  Kan. 

AUCTIONEER — Cary  M.  Jones,  Chicago 

Request  for  catalog  should  be  addressed  to 

D.  L.  DAWDY,  ARRINGTON,  KANSAS 

or  to  any  of  the  contributors 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
8.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER.  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sate — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 

Cloverdale  Farm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  Shorthorn  heifers,  two 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan; 
also  a  fine  roan  yearling  Scotch  bull,  a  real 
herd  bull  for  some  one.  Heifers,  $150  to 
$225;  bull,  $300.     Must  go  soon  at  this. 

Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Ks. 
SHORTHORNS 

A  few  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  from  eight 
to  eighteen  months  old.  Roan  and  reds. 
8.  A.  HILL,  Route  2,  Smith  Center,  Kansas 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


KNOX  KNOLL  MULEFOOTS 

Thred     sows.     spring     gilts     and  boars. 
Weaned  August  pigs.     Priced  for  uick  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Free  catalog. 
8.  M.  KNOX      -      -      HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Frost's  Bier  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pics.  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

S.  D.-  &  B.  H.  Frost.  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FRANK  RI  A  KFT've  Stock  Auctioneer 
r  rv/An  rs.  dlais.c r  make  salef.  anvwhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


w. 


B.  CARPENTER  IiveStock 


Auctioneer 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
818  Walnut  Street  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 
years*  experience.     Wire  for  date. 
JOHN  D.   SNYDER,   HUTCHINSON.  KAN. 


TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
September,  1918,  by  Fred  Manninger,  resid- 
ing six  miles  north  of  Anthony,  Kansas,  one 
horse  colt,  color  black,  weight  about  700 
pounds;  white  spot  on  forehead;  appraised 
at  $50.  C.  E.  Kennedy,  County  Clerk.  An- 
thony, Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  I.  B.  SHP.INER,  OF 
Geuda  Springs,  Sumner  County.  Kansas,  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1917,  one  pony  mare, 
color  bay,  weight  1,000  pounds,  branded 
101L  on  hip,  appraised  at  $50.  Also  one 
pony  mare,  color  pay,  weight  1,100,  branded 
102  and  437L  on  -neck,  101L  on  hip,  ap- 
praised at  $50.  James  H.  Large,  County 
Clerk,    Wellington,  Kan.  

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Good  individuals  of  serviceable  age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.  Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H,  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona.  Kansas. 

POLLED  DCRHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright.  Overbrook.  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-0ld  Built,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvaa 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulis,  range  grown.    Can  sparo 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERON-BELG  IAN -SHIRES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  sick* 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton.  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell.  _ 
P.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  Indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 


FOB  SALE — Twenty  Head  of  Shorthorn  Cows  and  I.Tctfer3  bred  to  our  show  bull, 
SULTAN'S  PRIDE,  at  $200  each  for  immediate  sale.  Also  a  few  Shorthorn  bulls  at  bar- 
gain prices. 

Twenty-:. \o  Heal  polled  Jurham  Bulls  of  choice  breeding,  sirtd  by  Roan  Orange,  a 
2,500-pound  bull,  and  £'iltan  s  Pride,  a  winner  at  three  £    te  fairs. 

I  will  meet  all  trains  except  Sunday  and  show  my  stoc...     Write,  wire  or  phone  me. 

J.  C.  Banbury  &  Sons,  Polled  Durham  Breeders,  Pratt,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  POr.K  HOG 

Buy  f  om  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Ti-corded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


FARM  AND  HERD 
NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C,  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.J.Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March    25,    1919 — H.    T.    Hineman   &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Dec.  12.  1918 — Wichita  Sale  Holstein  Cattle, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Jan.  7,    1919 — Rockbrook    Farm  Dispersion 

Sale,  South  Omaha,  Neb.    Henry  C.  Gliss- 

man,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
March  25,  1919 — Kansas    Holstein  Breeders* 

Association    sale,    Topeka.     W.    H.  Mott, 

sale  manager. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Feb.  14.  1919 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden.  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Jan.  8 — Henry  Hayman,  Pormoso,  Kan. 
Jan.  30 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 
Jan.  30 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 
Feb.  1 — H.   E.   Myers  &  O.  L.  Oshel,  Gard- 
ner, Kan. 

Feb.  6,  1919— H.   B.    Walter  &   Son,  Effing- 
ham, Kan. 

Feb.  7,  1919 — Fred     B.     Caldwell,  Howard, 
Kan. 

Feb.  8.  1919  —  Willis    &    Blough,  Emporia, 

Kan. 

Feb.  11.  1919  —  O.     B.     Clemetson,  Holton, 

Kan. 

Feb.  11 — Joe    Schneider    &    T.    A.  Corkhill, 

Nortonville,  Kan. 
Feb.  12,  1919 — James  Barnett,  Denison,  Kan. 
Feb.  13,  1919 — Herman   Groninger  &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  17,  1919 — Ed  Cook,   Mayfield,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919— F.   Olivier   &  Son,  Danville, 

Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 
Feb.  19,  1919  —  A.    J.    Erhart   &   Son,  Ness 

City,  Kan. ;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  20,  1919 — Ross    &    Vincent,  Sterling, 

Kan. 

Feb.  21,  1919 — Bruce  Hunter,  Lyons,  Kan. 
Feb.  22.  1919  —  Bert    E.    Hodson,  Ashland, 

Kan. ;  sale  at  Wichita. 
March  4,  1919 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
March  5,  1919 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and  general   farm  sale. 
Feb.  14,  1019 — W.  W.   Zink,   Turon,  Kan. 
Feb.  26,  1919 — John    W.     Petford,  Safford- 

ville,  Kan. ;  sale  at  Emporia. 
Feb.  27,  1919 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Son,  Winfield, 

Kan. 

Feb.  28,  1919 — Wooddell  &  Daner,  Winfield, 

Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Dec.  17 — Geo.  Akens-Failer  &  Miller,  Ross- 

vllle,  Kan. 
Feb.  18 — Everett  Hayes,  Manhattan.  Kan. 
Feb.  25,  1919  —  Everett    Hays,  Manhattan, 

Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Feb.  27,  1919  —  Henry     Murr,  Tonganoxie, 
Kan. 

R.  C.  Watson,  of  Altoona.  Kansas,  owner 
of  Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm,  the  home  of 
choice  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Duroc 
hogs,  reports  his  herds  doing  well.  This 
year  Mr.  Watson  raised  an  extra  fine  lot  of 
pigs  sired  by  boars  that  are  among  the  best 
Duroc  sires  now  in  service.  A  feature  of 
his  Shoi  thorn  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice 
lot  of  young  stock,  including  some  out- 
standing bulls  and  a  choice  lot  of  heifers. 
The  heifers  are  all  bred  to  a  pure  Scotch 
bull. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  38  of  the 
Holstein-Frlesian  herd  book.  This  volume 
contains  the  pedigrees  of  bulls  from  21(1026 
to  230705.  and  the  pedigrees  of  cows  from 
No.  39150S  to  423670,  approved  and  admit- 
ted for  entry  to  February  26.  1918. 


F.  C.  Crocker,  of  Filley,  Nebraska,  owner, 
of  the  famous  Maple  Lane  herd  of  Duroc 
hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  This  is 
one  of  Nebraska's  most  noted  herds.  The 
popular  blood  lines  of  the  breed  are  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Crocker's  herd  and  a  feature 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  herd 
material  sired  by  some  of  the  breed's  most 
famous  sires. 


Adams  &  Mason,  of  Gypsum,  Kansas,  an- 
nounce January  30,  1919,  for  their  sale  of 
Poland  China  bred  sows.  On  this  date  they 
will  sell  fifty  head  of  large  roomy  bred 
sows.     Several  of  these  sows  they  bought 


ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19,  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS  ' 

Deming  Ranch  Poland  Chinas. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

For  Sale — Fifty  spring  boars,  real  farmer 
boars  and  herd  boar  prospects;  100  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  or  come  and  see  our 
herd. 

Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan. 

<H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager) 

BIG-TYPE  BABY  POLANDS 

Well  bred,  heavy  boned.  Twenty  dollars 
for  choice.  Trios  for  fifty  dollars.  Pedi- 
gree with  every  pig. 

O.  L.  Isaacs,  Peabody,  Kansas 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type. March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  METER.  McLouth,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— April 

boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 

T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $4* 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.   E.    GREENE,   PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRES — 

Thrifty  March  boars,  $50  each. 
F.  B.  Morlan,  R.  R.  1,  Courtland,  Kan. 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged    bulls,    fifteen    choice    spring  bulls. 

Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE.  K\N. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE~ 

A  bunch  of  good  big  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucks,  not   high  in 

price.     Also  registered  ewes. 
Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 

last  spring  at  good  prices.  They  are  offer- 
ing some  of  the  best  in  the  two  herds  and 
all  are  the  big-type  breeding  and  all  will 
be  bred  for  early  spring  litters  to  the  trio 
of  good  boars  used  in  the  herds.  The  herd 
boars  are  Wonder  Timm.  a  great  son  of  the 
noted  Big  Timm,  the  Nebraska  grand  cham- 
pion: Giant  Bob  by  Mellow  Bob:  and  Big 
Buster  by  Wonder  Buster  by  Discher's  Giant. 
These  boars  have  proven  sires  of  large  even 
litters  of  the  useful  quick-maturing  Poland 
China  hog. 
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GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  made  a  very  good  show- 
ing for  a  beginner  in  the  steer  classes 
at  the  Internataional  Live  Stock  Show. 
An  Angus  steer  fitted  and  shown  by 
this  institution  took  second  in  the  junior 
yearling  class,  standing  next  to  Fyvie 
Knight  2d,  the  grand  champion  of  the 
show.  Oklahoma  steers  also  stood  third 
in  the  Hereford  classes  in  both  senior 
yearling  and  junion  yearling  classes. 


Know  Your  Cows 

The  question  as  to  which  are  the  good 
ones  and  which  the  poor  ones  cannot  be 
answered  by  guesswork.  Some  pretty 
smart  men  have  tried  to  pick  their  cows 
that  way,  but  to  do  it  successfully  would 
need  more  genius  and  intuition  than 
humans  are  blessed  with.  There  is  only 
one  sure  way  to  judge  a  cow's  ability 
to  produce.  That  is  by  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  milk,  testing  samples  at  frequent 
intervals  and  keeping  records  over  an 
extended  period.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  testing  association  helps  the 
dairy  farmer  to  help  himself,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  cost,  which  is 
almost  negligible,  can  hardly  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents. — Kimball's 
Dairy  Farmer. 

Calling  a  Spade  a  Spade 

The  Kansas  Industrialist  in  a  recent 
issue  most  appropriately  holds  up  to 
ridicule  those  who  from  a  sense  of  false 
modesty  try  to- mince  words  in  writing 
or  speaking  of  breeding  animals.  "A 
few  days  ago,"  says  the  Industrialist 
writer,  "there  came  to  this  desk  a  paper 
containing  an  advertisement  of  'a  Hol- 
stein  ox  sired  by  the  college  ox.'  On  the 
same  mail  appeared  a  sales  catalog  in 
which  the  bulls  were  referred  to  through- 
out as  'male  herd  animals.' 

"All  of  which  merely  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  mid-Vic- 
torians still  with  us.  There  may  be 
some  persons  who  think  'mid-Victorian' 
refers  exclusively  to  poetry,  furniture, 
and  other  objects  connected  with  the 
fine  arts.  Let  them  be  disillusioned  at 
once.  The  mid-Victorian  may  be  a  fur- 
niture manufacturer,  a  literary  critic — 
of  the  suburban  rector  school- — or  a  live 
stock  breeder.  In  every  case  he  displays 
the  same  fool  characteristics.  He  thinks 
that  beauty  and  sense  and  mode«ty  and 
all  the  other  characteristics  which  are 
worth  while  are  matters  of  words.  He 
is  pleased  with  the  most  fatuous  or  the 
ugliest  suggestion  if  only  it  wears  a 
garment  of  fine  words.  He  is  shocked 
by  a  word  which  he  has  been  taught  is 
'vulgar' — whatever  that  means — no  mat- 
ter how  big  or  fine  the  idea  beneath. 

"It  is  people  of  this  sort  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  advertisements  and 
catalogs  and  articles  which  have  reached 
the  point  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  as 
William  Cullen  Bryant  advised,  but  have 
not  reached  the  point  of  calling  a  boar 
a  boar  or  a  bull  a  bull.  To  them  a  boar 
is  a  'male  pig'  or  a  'man  hog'  and  a  bull 
is  a  'breeding  ox'  or  a  'gentleman  cow.' 

"Of  course  it  is  all  hilariously  funny 
— which  is  the  reason  why  sensible  peo- 
ple take  any  interest  in  mid-Victorians, 
long  may  they  wave!  But  it  has  a 
serious  side,  too.  The  live  stock  breed- 
ers' business  is  degraded  by  this  atti- 
tude. If  he  is  going  to  put  his  occupa- 
tion on  the  dignified  plane  where  it  be- 
longs, he  must  not  tolerate  any  impli- 
cation that  it  is  unsuitable  for  frank, 
straightforward  discussion.  The  live 
stock  business  deals  with  facts  and 
problems  the  importance  of  which  is  be- 
ing constantly  magnified  by  modern  sci- 
entific investigation.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  business  or  its 
terminology." 


country  by  mailing  your  Christmas  par- 
cels early. 

"3.  Shop  early — mail  early. 

"4.  Whenever  possible,  deposit  your 
mail  at  the  main  post  office. 

"5.  Wrap  parcels  securely,  address 
them  plainly,  and  mail  them  early. 

"6.  Never  mail  a  letter  or  package 
without  having  your  return  address  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

"7.  Remember  the  postal  service  is 
your  business;  make  it  more  efficient  by 
your  intelligent  co-operation. 

"8.  When  mailing  packages,  use  the 
stamps  of  larger  denominations.  This 
conserves  paper,  saves  man  power  in 
cancellation,  and  expedites  the  handling 
of  your  mail  as  well." 

Put  Return  Card  on  Letters 

To  prevent  confusion  in  the  mails 
whole  troops  are  being  movecT,  the  Post 
Office  Department  requests  that  each 
letter  addressed  to  a  soldier  overseas 
bear  the  address  of  the  sender  so  that 
it  may  be  returned  in  case  the  soldier 
is  on  his  way  home. 

Whole  Milk  for  Children 

Don't  skim  the  milk  for  children.  Let 
them  have  it  with  its  cream.  Clean, 
pure,  fresh  milk  and  plenty  of  it  makes 
them  grow.  It  gives  them  rosy  cheeks, 
bright  eyes,  strong  bodies,  and  good 
brains.  Each  child  can  readily  use  a 
quart  a  day.  Refuse  the  children  tea 
and  coffee,  but  always  give  them,  milk. 
Encourage  them  to  drink  it.  Put  it  on 
their  cereals.  Pour  it  on  the  toast. 
Make  it  into  puddings.  Mix  it  into  cus- 
tards. And  stir  it  into  soups.  Yes,  use 
milk  and  use  it  freely.  Economize  on 
other  foods,  but  don't  economize  on 
milk. 


Help  Uncle  Sam  with  Mail 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  co-oper 
ating  with  post  office  employes  in  hand- 
ling the  rush  of  mail  at  the  Christmas 
season  are  given  in  a  circular  recently 
issued  by  the  postmaster  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota : 

"1.  Remember  that  at  the  present  time 
the  postal  service  is  handling  the  larg- 
est volume  of  mail  in  its  history  and 
mail  of  greater  importance  than  at  any 
time  during  its  existence.  Conditions 
are  abnormal,  man  power  has  been  re- 
duced. It  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  and  do 
your  share  to  lighten  the  burden  by 
following  out  suggestions  of  the  post- 
office  department  from  time  to  time 
along  the  lines  of  economy. 

"2.  Conserve  the  man  power  of  the 


Relief  Work  in  France 

The  American  Red  Cross  will  have  ex- 
pended $70,000,000  for  war  relief  in 
France  by  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
says  a  report  made  public  by  the  Red 
Cross  War  Council.  Up  to  July  1,  1918, 
the  expenditures  totaled  $36,613,682,  of 
which  $21,160,632  was  for  work  among 
refugees,  reclaiming  devastated  areas, 
aid  for  civilians  and  funds  to  fight 
tuberculosis.  The  demands  for  the  con- 
cluding six  months  call  for  $34,582,827, 
which  already  has  been  appropriated. 
The  report  contains  a  detailed  statement 
regarding  expenditures  and  is  the  fourth 
on  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund. 


Pig  skins  and  steer  hides  are  the  best 
grain  sacks  a  man  can  have  on  the  farm. 
War  does  not  keep  a  pig  from  making 
a  hog  of  himself.  War  does  not  keep  a 
cow  from  giving  milk  nor  a  hen  from 
laying  eggs.  The  only  safe  way  to  con- 
tinued success  is  to  have  something  to 
sell  every  week  in  the  year.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  farmer  to  see  to  it  that 
his  living  is  secured;  that  he  does  not 
depend  directly  upon  one  crop. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  situation  in  the  horse-breeding 
industry  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  nondescript  and  plug  horses  glut- 
ting the  markets.  The  real  good  ani- 
mals are  still  commanding  satisfactory 
prices,  but  the  misfits  are  being  sold  for 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


A  big  service  flag,  bearing  the  number 
1196,  hangs  in  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  Since  the  flag  was  made 
the  number  of  former  members  of  the 
department  now  in  the  army  or  navy 
has  risen  to  1,537. 


"You  can't  always  tell  by  the  way  a 
man  talks  how  much  he  has  accom- 
plished," shrewxlly  observes  the  Denver 
-Field  and  Farm.  "The  hen  that  did 
more  cackling  than  any  hen  we  ever 
raised  was  a  bantam  that  laid  an  egg  a 
little  bigger  than  that  of  a  meadow 
lark." 


Potatoes  should  be  handled  carefully 
and  not  as  though  they  were  cobble- 
stones. The  potato  is  a  living  thing, 
with  a  protective  skin,  which  it  is  able 
to  keep  intact  if  it  has  a  fair  chance. 


A  coop  of  fowls  of  uniform  size  and 
color  is  more  attractive  and  will  bring 
a  better  price  than  an  uneven  lot,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  an  evenly  col- 
ored' lot  of  eggs. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JPfEY$ 

OTie  PROFIT  BRJEED^ 

WHY  waste  feed  on  cows  that  aklm 
their  own  milk  7  Jersey's  produce 
the  highest  percentage  of  butter  fat  ftt 
the  lowest  feed  cost.  The  man  with 
one  Jersey  la  never  satisfied  until  he 
has  a  herd.  Write  to  Breeders  for 
pediere*'8  and  prices.  Let  us  send  70a 
profitable  facts  about  the  Jersey. 

irmdAMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
375  West  23rd  St.  New  York  City 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

FOR   SALE — Noble's  Jolly  Actor  No.  155761. 

Solid  color,  born  October  14.  1916.  Sire  (the  Im- 
ported son  of  Golden  Jolly),  Golden  Jolly's  Mas- 
terpiece No.  86295,  with  six  tested  daughters  out 
of  Noble's  Eminent  Jess,  a  E.  of  M.  cow  whose 
dam  is  also  in  the  B.  of  M.  and  whose  sir*. 
Noble's  Oxford  Sultan  No.  106403.  with  six  tested 
daughters,  seven  of  Noble  of  Oakland's  with  65 
tested  daughters  and  whose  dam  Is  in  the  E.  of 
M.  and  since  by  Sultan's  Oxford  Lad,  big  great 
dam  also  in  11  of  M.  Also  a  few  calves  and 
yearlings  of  like  breeding.  The  home  of  the 
only  living  son  of  Golden  Jolly  In  America. 

Redmon  &  Son,  Tipton,  Mo. 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 

All  our  bull  calves  are  sold  and  now  offer  young 
cows  and  heifers  from  our  herd.  Cows  are  either 
in  Register  of  Merit  or  qualifying  and  most  of 
the  heifers  have  dams  with  K.  or  M.  records. 
These  cows  will  be  priced  where  their  offspring 
and  production  above  feed  cost  will  more  than 
pay  for  themselves  in  one  year.  For  the  profit- 
able kind,  write,  or  come  and  see. 
R.  A.  GILLILAND       -       MAYETTA.  KANSAS 


LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 
Bull  calves  stred  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT       -        -  MISSOURI 


ANASDALE  FARM 

Offers  yearling  Jersey  male,  solid  yel- 
low, black  tongue  and  switch,  excep- 
tional individual.  Sire.  Royal  Missel's 
Torono,  grandson  Hood  Farm  Torono 
with  73  tested  daughters  and  21  proven 
sons.  Dam,  Pretty  Kansas  Gity,  500 
pounds  butter.  Come  or  write. 
CHAS.  A.  TILLEY,  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 


100  Good  Jerseys  for  Sale 

We  are  offering  some  fine  young  cows 
and  heifers,  now  fresh  or  to  freshen  in 
May  and  June.  The  best  blood  lines  and 
good  individuals. 

J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan. 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge,  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Pern's  Lad.  Leda's  Fern  Lad, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


ALLEN  CENTER  STOCK  FARM 

Registered  Jerseys   from   choice  cows. 
Sire's  dam  is  the  highest  producing  cow 
in  Kansas.     Prices  reasonable. 
TREDWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANS. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.   W.   POCLTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Ten  fresh  registered  cows  and  heifers,  six 
registered  bulls,  serviceable  ages,  out  of 
cows  with  records  up  to  23  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  Ten  high  grade  heifers  out 
of  a  bull  whose  three  nearest  dams  aver- 
aged over  25  pounds  per  week,  bred  grade 
heifers,  $125;  yearlings,  $65;  almost  white. 
Write  or  eome  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  V.  Sass 

1013  North  Fifth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Holstein  Bulls — Registered 

Some  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Some  sired 
by  Sir  Rag  Apple  Superba  207682. 

LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
Route  2  Topek.T,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTI 

Service,  bulls;    bull    calves.      The.  .fers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-60  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  ana 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn   in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.    DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

HIGHLY-BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Beautifully  market,  twelve  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  heavy  producing  dams  at 
$25  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

FERNVVOOD  FARM 
Wauwatosa      -----  Wisconsin 

BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

J.  P.  MAST,        -        8CRANTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON.  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure- bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distanee  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


DVROC  JERSEYS. 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Quick  Sale  —  25  Head  of 
Large  Spring  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars,  of  March  and  April 
Farrow 

Sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d,  Pet's  Great 
Wonder  and  Cherry  King  Disturber.  Priced 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  right  in  every 
way  or  your  money  back.  Write  me  your 
wants. 

JOHN  W.  PETFORD 
Saffordville     -  Kansas 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — A  few  choice  spring  boars, 
selected  from  forty,  head.  Sired  by  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder,  a  son  of  Illustrator  and 
Cherry  King  Disturber.  A  few  gilts,  same 
breeding,  priced   bred  or  open. 

W.  A.  Wood,  Elmdale,  Kansas 
WIRE  FOR  DUROC  BOAR 

Wire  at  once  at  my  expense  for  Duroc 
boar  to  be  shipped  before  you  pay  for  him. 
We  guarantee  pedigree,  price,  size,  bone, 
length,  immunity,  and  a  breeder.  Send  him 
back   if  not  satisfied.     You  can't  afford  to 

F.  C.  CROCKER 
Box  K  Filley,  Nebraska 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,'  also  Short- 
horn bulls  and  bred  heifers. 

R.  C.  Watson'  Altoona,  Kansas 
40  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned,  of  rare  breeding  and 
excellent  individuality.  Grandsons  of  the 
two  grand  champion  boars  of  Iowa.  None 
better. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

LEGAL  TENDER  DUROCS 

Durocs  for  Sale  Reasonably.  March  and 
April  service  boars  weighing  about  170  lbs., 
$40;  May,  130  lbs.,  $30;  trio  Sept.  pigs,  male, 
two  sows,  not  akin,  $50.  Liberty  bonds  same 
as  cash.    J.  E.  WELLER.  Faucett,  Missouri 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden  Reaper  by  Pathfinder.  For  sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.  I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

F.  J.  MOSER      -      -      -      GOFF,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar,  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quickly. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 
Herd  boar.  Chief's  Wonder;  75  spring  pig*. 
A  choice  lot  of  herd  boar  prospects,  priced 
to  sell.     I  can  please  you.     Write  or  come 
and  see  my  herd. 

G.  B.    WOODDELL,   W  INFIELD,  KANSAS 

R.  II.  DIX  &  SON'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — One  choice  spring  boar,  a  real 
herd  header.  Twelve  spring  gilts  bred  to 
Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  prize  winning  boar.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.     Write  todav. 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 


A  NATIONS  STRENGTH 
IS  IN  ITS  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Eat  Less  — Wfrste  nothing 
Create   a  Reserve 

AMERICA  MUST  FEED 
lOO.OOO.  OOO  ALLIES 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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Illustration  from  Photo  6  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


"They  also  Serve " 


BATTERING  away  at  the  Huns' 
defense  —  the  tanks  have  proved 
themselves  great  engines  of 
civilization. 

Dragging  into  position  the  huge  guns 
to  blaze  the  way  to  victory,  are  the  gun 
tractors. 

Bringing  the  German  surrender! 

Hard  at  work  on  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farms,  drawing  plows,  planters, 
harvesting  machinery,  etc.,  are  other 
engines  of  civilization — the  American 
farm  tractors. 

"They  also  serve." 

The  tank  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
American  farm  tractor — War's  adapta- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  Peace. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  has 
the  greater  part  in  winning  the  great 
conflict — the  tank  and  the  gun  tractor 
on  the  western  front  or  the  tractor  on 
the  American  farm. 

The  part  of  the  tank  is  spectacular. 
It  thrills  us  in  every  fibre. 

Crashing  through  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  battle,  these  engines  of  war  must 
never  fail.  They  must  work  always— 
smoothly,  efficiently. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  operation  of  a  tank  is  Correct  Lu- 
brication. 

The  Allies  know  this.  Practically 
every  British  tank  on  the  western  front 
has  been  lubricated  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils. 


A  Captain  of  the  British  Army  (Tank 
Corps)  recently  said: 

"  Many  a  time  I  have  gone  into  battle 
sitting  on  a  can  of  Mobiloils  and  pump- 
ing death  into  the  Boche." 

Up  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  day  a 
photographer  was  taking  a  picture  of 
the  British  Tank  "Britannia,"«recently 
used  in  exhibitions  in  this  country.  He 
asked  one  of  the  crew  to  remove  the 
can  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  was 
lying  on  top  of  the  tank. 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  the  gunner. 
"It's  just  about  lunch  time  and  the  old 
lady  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  if  she 
didn't  have  some  Mobiloils  handy. 
Snap  her  as  she  is." 

1ESS  spectacular  in  helping  to  win 
j  the  war,  but  none  the  less  impor- 
tant has  been  the  American  farm  tractor 
— forerunner  of  the  tank. 

The  tractor  does  its  work  here  at 
home — a  very  vital  work. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your 
dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  pack- 
ages. Look  for  the  Red  Gargoyle  on  the  con- 
tainer. If  the  dealer  has  not  the  grade  specified 
for  your  tractor,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 


For  final  victory  hangs  as  much  upon 
food  as  upon  money,  munitions  or  men. 
Even  with  the  war  won,  the  world  will 
require  vast  quantities  of  American  food. 

It  is  the  tractor's  part  to  speed  up  the 
production  of  food  on  American  farms. 

Like  the  tank,  the  tractor  if  it  is  to 
operate  efficiently  must  have  Correct 
Lubrication.  And  the  tractor  must  op- 
erate constantly,  efficiently. 

Every  breakdown  on  a  farm  tractor 
means  loss  of  time — and  loss  of  food. 

The  loss  on  any  one  farm  may  seem 
small,  but  multiply  that  loss  by  the 
number  of  tractors  in  operation  and  the 
total  is  staggering. 

Tractor  manufacturers  and  tractor 
owners  have  proved  to  themselves  that 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
used  in  their  tractors  results  in  greater 
power — less  fuel  consumption — less  oil 
consumption — and  fewer  stops  for  re- 
pairs. 

At  the  Salina,  Kansas,  tractor  de- 
monstration this  last  summer,  every  one 
of  the  47  tractors  exhibited  was  lubri- 
cated with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  With 
their  tractors  on  trial  before  the  watchful 
eyes  of  thousands  of  people,  the  manu- 
facturers were  taking  no  chances  with  the 
efficient  lubrication  of  their  machines. 

On  the  farm  the  Correct  Lubrication 
of  tractors  is  vital.  For  it  is  upon  the 
farm  that  the  foodstuffs  are  being  pro- 
duced which  helped  turn  the  foe  back 
in  the  hour  of  need. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery.    Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches:    New  York    Boston    Philadelphia    Pittsburgh    Detroit    Chicago    Minneapolis    Indianapolis    Kansas  City,  Kan.    Des  Moines 
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ALFALFA  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 

Bulk  of  Our  Grain  and  Rou&hage  Deficient  in  Protein 


nHE  importance  of  alfalfa  in  feed- 
ing our  beef  cattle  is  discussed  by 
Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  in  "Alfalfa  in 
Kansas,"  published  by  the  State 
Board"  of  Agriculture.  Professor  Cochel 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  state  is 
growing  grain,  hay,  and  grass  crops, 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  their  feed- 
ing value  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  fat  and  energy  but  all  of 
them  decidedly  deficient  in  proteins  and 
the  kind  of  ash  necessary  for  normal 
growth  and  development  into  meat- 
making  animals.  When  animals  are 
produced  on  other  feeds  that  are  native 
to  or  widely  cultivated  in  the  state, 
without  the  feeding  of  purchased  by- 
products of  mills  and  factories,  or  leg- 
umes, they  are  slow  to  mature,  under- 
sized, fine  in  bone,  and  deficient  in  the 
thick  heavy  muscles  which  give  high 
value  to  the  carcasses  of  meat-producing 
animals.  "Grown  and  handled  in  this 
way,"  says  Professor  Cochel,  "they  usu- 
ally fail  to  increase  in  weight  during  the 
winter,  in  many  instances  actually 
weighing  less  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
fall.  The  result  is  that  the  first  month 
to  six  weeks  in  the  spring  they  utilize 
in  making  up  for  their  lack  of  progress 
in  winter.  Calves  handled  in  this  man- 
ner usually  weigh  from  400  to  500 
pounds  when  weaned  in  the  fall  of  the 
year;  from  450  to  500  in  the  spring; 
gain  250  pounds  their  second  summer; 
remain  stationary  the  second  winter; 
make  95^  to  1,000  pounds  the  third  sum- 
mer; going  through  this  process,  until 
finally,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  they 
are  ready  for  market  at  1,200  to  1,300 
pounds  as  native  grass-fat  cattle  or 
heavy  feeders  suitable  for  sixty  to 
ninety  days  of  corn  feeding  to  get  them 
ready  for  market. 

"Increased  weights  are  sometimes  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  heavy-boned,  rugged 
bulls  of  the  ton  type;  sometimes  by  the 
purchase  of  quantities  of  high-priced 
commercial  feeds  rich  in  protein,  such  as 
linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  cake;  some- 
times by  preserving  the  rougher  and 
coarser  materials  in  succulent  form  in 
the  silo.  But  the  true  stockman  not 
only  utilizes  these  methods,  but  con- 
siders them  as  secondary  in  importance 
to  alfalfa,  the  king  of  all  forage  crops, 
which  gives  to  cattle  the  size,  the  ca- 
pacity, the  condition  of  coat  and  skin 
which  indicates  thrift,  bone  and  maxi- 
mum growth  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  cash  and  of  food  nutrients 
in  the  production  of  increase  in  live 
weight. 

"On  soils  and  under  climatic  condi- 
tions where  it  can  be  successfully  grown, 
alfalfa  produces  the  greatest  yield  of 
protein  per  acre  of  any  crop  which  the 
farmer  or  the  scientist  has  yet  discov- 
ered. In  dry  years  it  is  the  last  to  rec- 
ognize a  deficiency  in  moisture  and  the 
quickest  to  respond  to  the  combination 
of  rain  and  sunshine.  In  wet  years  it 
may  be  decidedly  damaged  in  the  cur- 
ing process;  yet  when  winter  comes, 
even  the  moldy,  black  and  dusty  hay 
yet  contains  sufficient  nourishment  and 
a  vestige  of  palatability  which  enables 
a  stock  cow  or  a  stocker  or  feeder  steer 
to  amply  supply  all  of  their  needs  as 
measured  by  digestible  nutrients.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1915-'16  thousands  of 
tons  of  such  feeds  were  utilized  by  the 


farmers  of  the  state  in  wintering  beef 
cattle  which  would  otherwise  have  had 
little  value  except  as  an  addition  to  the 
supply  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  de- 
cayed vegetation  or  manure.  Its  cash 
value  would  have  been  much  less  than 
the  expenses  incurred  in  getting  it  to 
market.  Yet  even  at  its  worst,  alfalfa 
is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  usual  sup- 
ply of  roughage  on  the  farm. 

"Although  alfalfa  is  a  boon  to  the 
live-stock  farmer  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, its  real  or  true  value  is  appreci- 
ated when  the  climatic  conditions  are 
such  as  to  result  in  a  maximum  yield 
of  hay  of  the  very  best  quality.  The 
animal  husbandry  department  at  the 
Agricultural  College  has  found  that  one 
ton  of  good  alfalfa  will  replace  307 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  and  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  silage  in  wintering  beef 
calves,  having  a  commercial  value  at 
the  present  time  of  $10.30,  which  would 
be  decidedly  increased  when  roughage  is 
limited.  An  ideal  method  of  producing 
cattle  for  the  feed  lot  is  to  use  alfalfa 
and  silage,  using  an  abundance  of  straw 
for  bedding.  With  these  feeds  available 
an  acre  of  alfalfa  and  an  acre  of  silage 
will  winter  four  mature  breeding  cows 
in  excellent  condition.  The  same  acre- 
age of  crops  will  winter  ten  calves  in 
such  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  gain 
150  pounds  each,  replacing  entirely  all 
the  purchased  feeds  from  the  system  of 
farming.  Fed  in  this  manner,  calves 
would  weigh  600  pounds  at  one  year  of 
age,  gain  200  pounds  on  grass,  200 
pounds  as  yearlings  and  200  pounds  the 
summer  when  they  were  two-year-olds, 
making  them  weigh  1,200  pounds  when 
approximately  thirty  months  old,  in- 
stead of  at  an  age  of  forty-eight  months 
when  they  are  wintered  without  alfalfa. 
The  result  is  that  the  use  of  alfalfa  as 
a  roughage  during  winter  will  eliminate 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months'  time 
in  bringing  a  steer  up  to  a  weight  of 
1,200  pounds,  as  compared  with  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  him  on  other  non- 
leguminonus  roughages  which  do  not 
leguminous  roughages  which  do  not 
ing  winter. 

"When  fattening  cattle  on  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay,  as  compared  with  corn  and 
prairie  hay,  or  corn  and  timothy,  the  use 
of  alfalfa  results  in  more  rapid  gains, 
higher  dressing  percentages,  higher  sell- 
ing value,  and  a  carcass  which  is  more 
acceptable  because  of  better  distribution 
of  fat  within  the  muscle  and  more  even 
distribution  of  covering  of  the  entire 


carcass.  In  the  feed  lot  alfalfa  furnishes 
a  portion  of  the  protein  usually  pur- 
chased in  the  form  of  linseed  or  cotton- 
seed meal,  thus  reducing  the  expense  of 
the  ration  without  influencing  the  be- 
havior of  the  cattle  adversely. 

"There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  cattle  feeders  as  to 
the  comparative  feeding  value  of  alfalfa 
hay  cut  in  different  stages  of  growth 
and  cured  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  various  shades  of  color,  such  as  pea- 
green,  dark,  and  brown  alfalfa.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  grade  of  alfalfa  hay 
for  fattening  cattle  would  be  that  which 
comes  from  the  fourth  cutting  and  is 
cured  in  such  manner  as  to  classify  as 
pea-green  alfalfa  hay.  This  cutting  is 
usually  more  palatable,  has  less  fiber  in 
it  and  carries  a  larger  percentage  of 
leaves  than  any  other  cutting.  The  sec- 
ond choice  among  the  cattle  feeders  is 
for  what  is  usually  termed  brown  al- 
falfa. This  grades  comes  from  stacking 
the  hay  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured, 
with  the  result  that  it  heats  and  turns 
brown  in  the  stack.  Apparently  this 
method  of  curing  softens  the  fiber  and 
retains  practically  all  the  leaves  that  are 
on  the  hay.  On  account  of  its  contain- 
ing such  a  large  percentage  of  moisture 
it  is  usually  not  profitable  for  cattle- 
men to  purchase  this  hay  by  weight,  but 
rather  by  measure.  These  two  grades 
of  hay  should  be  very  largely  used  for 
finishing  cattle  for  market.  The  lower 
grades  from  the  first,  second  and  third 
cuttings  can  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  breeding  cattle  or  for  roughing  stock  - 
ers  and  feeders  through  the  winter. 

"During  1913  and  1914  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alfalfa  all  over  the  state 
was  badly  damaged  by  rains  at  harvest. 
The  result  was  that  the  only  method  of 
securing  a  market  for  this  hay  was  to 
purchase  thin  cattle  and  allow  them  ac- 
cess to  all  of  the  hay  they  would  eat 
during  the  winter.  While  there  are  no 
experimental  results  which  indicate  the 
true  value  of  this  hay,  yet  the  results 
secured  under  practical  conditions  indi- 
cate that  the  apparent  damage  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  real  damage  to 
its  feeding  quality.  During  the  winters 
of  1913-'14  and  1914-'15  the  Hays  Sta- 
tion used  damaged  alfalfa  and  kafir 
stover  for  wintering  mature  cattle  with 
excellent  results.  Both  of  these  feeds 
were  in  such  condition  that  little  or  no 
commercial  value  could  have  been  given 
to  them  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

"For  mature  cattle  a  ration  made  up 


BEEF  CATTLE  ON  WHEAT  PASTURE  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY 


of  corn  or  kafir,  and  alfalfa  hay,  will 
give  excellent  results  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. When  younger  cattle  are  full  fed 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  such  a  ration 
a  limited  amount  of  commercial  concen- 
trates, such  as  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal  or  cake. 

"The  following  rations  for  beef  ani- 
mals, which  include  alfalfa,  are  suggested 
by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station: 

"Fattening  Cattle  (for  each  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight,  daily)  :  (1)  Five 
pounds  alfalfa,  fifteen  pounds  silage,  two 
pounds  cottonseed  cake,  sixteen  pounds 
corn;  (2)  ten  pounds  alfalfa,  eighteen 
pounds  corn  or  kafir,  two  pounds  cot- 
tonseed cake. 

"Stocker  Cattle  (for  each  1,000  pounds 
of  live  weight,  daily)  :  Fifteen  pounds 
alfalfa  hay,  fifteen  pounds  silage. 

"Breeding  Cattle  (for  each  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight,  daily)  :  Fifteen 
pounds  alfalfa,  one  pound  linseed  meal, 
ten  pounds  silage,  five  pounds  straw. 

"Wintering  Calves  (for  each  500 
pounds  of  live  weight,  daily)  :  Five 
pounds  alfalfa,  ten  pounds  silage,  one 
pound  cottonseed  meal. 

"Fattening  Calves  (for  each  500 
pounds  of  live  weight,  daily)  :  Four 
pounds  alfalfa,  eight  pounds  silage,  one 
pound  linseed  meal,  seven  pounds  corn 
or  kafir. 

"During  the  winter  of  1915-'16  the  an- 
imal husbandry  department  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  fed  ninety  head  of  ex- 
perimental calves,  all  of  which  received 
alfalfa  hay  as  a  portion  of  their  rough- 
age. After  allowing  60  cents  per  bushel 
for  corn,  $1  per  hundredweight  for 
kafir,  and  $3  per  ton  for  silage,  the 
steers  showed  an  average  profit  of  $12.50 
per  head  through  a  six  months'  feeding 
period.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  secured  such  results  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  other  roughage  for 
alfalfa. 

"Very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
secured  from  grinding  alfalfa,  mixing  it 
with  molasses,  and  using  this  mixture 
as  a  source  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  nutrients  for  both  fattening 
cattle  and  the  maintenance  of  the  breed- 
ing cattle.  The  advisability  of  using 
this  particular  combination  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  cost  of  grinding  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  molasses  with 
other  feeds  which  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  same. 

"The  main  advantage  which  alfalfa 
has  over  any  other  crop  in  Kansas  is 
that  it  will  produce  a  larger  yield  per 
acre  of  roughage  that  is  rich  in  protein 
than  any  other  crop.  That  it  maintains 
and  increases  the  supply  of  humus  and 
nitrogen  in  the  soils  of  the  state,  both 
of  which  are  fundamental  .in  crop  pro- 
duction. That  it  is  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious, regardless  of  the  season  in  which 
it  is  grown.  That  it  serves  as  a  most 
excellent  supplement  to  the  main  crops 
which  are  produced  in  the  state,  such  as 
corn,  sorghums  and  jyaJrie  hay,  and  it 
furnishes  not  only  protein  for  the  devel- 
opment of  young  animals,  but  also  is 
an  ideal  constituent  of  the  ration  for 
breeding  animals.  There  is  no  other 
crop  that  we  grow  when  properly  used, 
that  will  produo£AaB-  much  growth  in  the 
same  length  of  time  alfalfa  supple- 
mented with  cornipjid  other  feeds  that 
are  rich  in  fat-  and  energy-making  ele- 
ments." 


2  KANSAS  FARMER 

Study  Farm  Engineering  This  Winter 


December  21,  1918 


I  HE  world's  greatest  agricultural 
college,  which  belongs  to  all  the 
J  Kansas  folks,  is  offering  unpar- 
alleled chances  for  intensive  study 
of  tractors,  automobiles,  farm  gas  en- 
gines, carpentry,  rural  electricity,  and 
other  allied  subjects.  The  winter  short 
courses  will  be  better  and  more  thor- 
ough than  has  ever  been  possible  be- 
fore at  any  similar  institution. 

Kansas  must  set  the  pace  for  the  na- 
tion in  food  production  for  the  next  few 
years,  or  we  as  a  nation  may  not  real- 
ize all  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  peace.  War 
demands  were  considered  stupendous  by 
Kansas  farmers,  but  if  we  do  our  full 
duty  in  helping  solve  the  present  world 
troubles,  all  that  was  accomplished  in 
war  activity  was  only  a  sort  of  warm- 
ing-up process  preliminary  to  doing 
something  really  worth  while. 

Feeding  the  world  properly  is  the  first 
great  duty  that  comes  to  us  as  citizens 
of  a  great  agricultural  state.  President 
Wilson  has  well  said,  "Hunger  breeds 
anarchy,  not  peace."  We  must  produce 
more  and  more  of  the  world's  food  or 
we  will  have  failed  in  our  greatest  op- 
portunity to  have  good  neighbors,  and 
to  insure  a  lasting  peace,  based  on  right, 
good  will  and  justice. 

To  accomplish  more  we  must  know 
more,  save  wasted  effort,  accomplish 
more  work  with  less  help,  produce  our 
crops  more  cheaply,  grow  more  on  every 
acre  we  cultivate,  bring  all  waste  land 
into  productivity,  and  spend  less  time 
playing  politics  and  indulging  in  calam- 
ity howling. 

Probably  no  one  factor  bas  helped 
more  to  place  Kansas  farmers  in  the 
front  rank  of  food  production  than  the 
use  of  up-to-the-minute  farming  tools, 
whereby  the  energy  and  directive  effort 
of  one  man  has  taken  the  place  of  from 
two  to  twenty  men,  usually  resulting  in 
a  considerable  increase  of  yield  of  all 
crops  over  the  former  methods. 

The  gas  engine  in  its  various  forms 
and  uses  is  the  one  tremendously  efficient 
tool  that  the  farmer  of  today  has  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  which  be  is 
not  yet  fully  in  a  position  to  use  to  its 
best  advantage.  He  needs  the  advice  and 
help  of  expert  engineers.  He  needs  to 
get  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  this 
tool.  He  has  not  yet  grasped  the  pos- 
sibilities that  the  gas  engine  offers  for 
shortening,  cheapening  and  doing  better 
work  than  he  has  ever  been  able  to  do 
before. 

The  college  has  gone  to  school  this 
past  year,  too,  and  has  learned  many 
things  while  giving  instruction  to  the 
large  groups  of  motor  mechanics  •  that 
the  Government  sent  here  from  the 
army.  A  vast  amount  of  laboratory 
equipment  has  been  assembled  for  the 


soldier  work,  and  now  this  is  to  be  used 
to  its  fullest  extent  in  giving  help  and 
instruction  to  our  home  army  of  farmers. 

As  the  winter  time  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  farm  work  is  the  least 
pressing  on  most  farms,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  get  away  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  tractor  and  automobile  short 
courses  are  offered  at  that  time,  begin- 
ning January  6,  1918,  and  ending  March 
1 — eight  weeks  for  the  entire  course. 
Students  may  start  at  any  time  and 
remain  as  long  as  their  time  permits, 
thus  getting  a  part  if  not  all  of  the 
course.  Special  work  may  be  taken 
along  a  single  line  if  so  desired.  In 
short  the  college  is  planning  to  adapt 
the  work  to  suit  the  individual,  rather 
than  to  force  the  individual  to  a  set 
course  of  work. 

Students  may  be  either  men  or 
women,  of  sufficient  age  to  properly  take 
up  such  study.  No  examinations  are 
necessary  for  admission.  No  tuition  fee 
is  charged.  An  entrance  fee  of  three 
dollars  together  with  very  low  fees  for 
laboratory  supplies,  and  a  medical  fee 
of  fifty  cents  are  demanded  of  all.  The 
medical  fee  entitles  the  student  to  free 
medical  service  while  in  attendance. 
The  laboratory  fees  are  to  help  pur- 
chase accessory  supplies,  as  gasoline,  oil, 
etc.,  and  to  cover  breakage. 

All  fees  and  tools  required  will  fall 
under  twenty  dollars.  Board  and  room 
for  men  in  college  dormitories  can  be 
had  at  $6.50  per  week.  Young  women 
can  obtain  good  rooms  and  board 
through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

To  those  completing  a  prescribed 
course  for  the  eight  weeks  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  a  certificate  will  be 
issued. 

The  tractor  and  gas  engine  equipment 
will  be  located  in  new  buildings  170x40 
feet  in  size,  well  lighted  and  heated. 
There  will  be  twenty  or  more  different 
makes  of  tractors,  and  about  thirty 
farm  gas  engines. 

The  automobile  equipment  comprises 
some  ten  engines  for  study  in  taking 
down  and  assembling — an  equal  number 
of  running  engines  for  study  in  valve 
and  ignition  timing,  carburetion  and 
running  work.  A  fully  equipped  repair 
department  furnishes  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  do  one's  own  repairing.  A 
varied  assortment  of  automobiles  are 
available  for  driving.  ^ 

Special  laboratories  for  ignition, 
lighting,  and  starting  apparatus,  are 
available  for  regular  and  special  study 
work. 

A  folder  explaining  the  short  course 
more  in  detail  can  be  had  by  application 
to  the  Division  of  Engineering,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
— W.  H.  Sanders! 


Make  Farm  Homes  Attractive 

By  LEO.  C.  MOSHER 


T  IS  important  that  the  farm 
home  be  made  attractive.  This 
fact  becomes  more  evident  when 
we  realize  that  the  farm  home  is 
the  ideal  home  for  boys  and  girls,  that 
it  is  the  ideal  environment  for  the  rear- 
ing of  strong,  noble-minded  American 
men  and  women,  and  that,  because  of 
its  unattractiveness,  these  great  virtues 
of  the  farm  home  are  too  often  lightly 
passed  by  or  forgotten  because  it  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  allurements  of 
the  city  and  towns  which  are  building 
up  around  the  farming  community. 

The  eyes  of  the  youth  are  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  the  charms  of  city  life.  His 
inexperienced  eyes  sees  only  the  color 
and  sham;  they  do  not  see  or  would 
not  understand  the  falseness  and  misery 
behind  all  the  show  which  is  put  for- 
ward to  attract  his  attention.  The 
young  person's  fancy  feasts  upon  beauty, 
color,  symmetry,  and  what  they  term 
"nice  things."  They  live  in  a  world  of 
imagination,  it  is  true,  and  even  though 
distorted,  it  must  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with.  The  farm  home  should  be 
attractive,  but  at  the  same  time,  sim- 
plicity itself,  with  the  added  virtues  of 
cleanliness,  order  and  neatness.  Trees, 
vines,  a  shaded  lawn  and  flowers  make 
the  surroundings  of  the  farm  home  at- 
tractive. But  even  these  will  lose  their 
effect  if  the  barnyard  is  piled,  helter- 
skelter,  with  farm  machinery  ami  trash. 

Where  is  the  city  man  who  has  not 
philosophised  on  this  subject  of  attrac- 
tiveness of  farm  homes  when  he  was 
traveling  through  a  rural  community? 


While  one  is  journeying  along  in  a  rick- 
ety buggy  behind  a  village  livery  team 
is  the  best  time  for  such  philosophy. 
The  farm  house,  oftentimes  badly  in 
need  of  paint,  stands  upon  a  little  knoll. 
The  barns,  cribs  and  pig  pens  are  close 
by.  There  are  no  trees,  no  grass,  no 
"homey"  effects,  no  flowers  except  per- 
haps a  few  lonely  hollyhocks.  It  is  a 
place  to  sleep,  a  place  to  eat,  a  place  to 
work. 

My  companion  on  such  a  trip  recently, 
who  was  taking  the  negative  side  of  an 
informal  debate  on  "Advantages  of 
Country  Life,"  pointed  to  such  a  farm 
home — bleak  and  unattractive — as  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  dreariness  of  life 
on  a  farm. 

"Why  live  on  a  farm?"  he  asked. 
"There  is  only  one  life  to  live.  One 
might  as  well  get  some  enjoyment  out 
of  it." 

For  the  time  being  he  had  the  better 
of  the  argument,  and  we  jogged  along 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  began  anew 
my  argument  in  favor  of  advantages  of 
life  in  the  country,  for  we  were  ap- 
proaching an  attractive  farm  home.  A 
long  row  of  neatly  trimmed  mulberry 
bushes  edged  the  road  and  formed  a 
broad  avenue  leading  up  to  the  house. 
Maple,  ash  and  catalpa  trees  threw  a 
dense  shape  over  the  green  well-kept 
lawn.  Barns,  sheds  and  corrals  were 
some  distance  from  the  house.  Every- 
thing was  in  order.  Even  the  fence  ap- 
peared neater  than  the  others  that  we 
had  seen.  The  posts  were  of  even  height, 
set    straight    and    at    equal  distances 


apart.  In  the  little  cluster  of  trees  to 
the  right  of  the  house  we  could  see  a 
well  curb,  and  I  just  knew  that  there 
was  a  real  oak  bucket  hanging  in  the 
well — visions  of  cool  sparkling  water 
caused  me  to  turn  in  the  avenue.  A 
broad  colonial  porch  with  thick  green 
vines  suggested  mother  and  mending.  A 
fluffy  Scotch  Collie  gave  us  a  rollicking 
welcome  despite  the  whistling  of  the 
youngster  in  the  orchard  who  was  try- 
ing to  call  him  back.  And  when  we 
raised  our  eyes  again  toward  the  porch 
we  were  smilingly  greeted  by  a  refined 
gentlewoman. 

The  water  was  great — bully!  We 
were  refreshed,  but  I  knew  that  my 
companion  was  in  no  more  hurry  to 
leave  than  I.  That  lawn  and  flowers  and 
neat  barn  and  brood  pens  and  stock 
yards  were  interesting  and  demanded  in- 
vestigation. Everything  was  so  "homey," 
so  secluded,  so  in  keeping  with  the  great 
industry  which  was  carried  on  from  this 
center,  that  it  was  restful  and  fasci- 
nating. 

It  is  all  these  and  more  which  raise 
the  dignity  and  increase  the  enjoyment 
of  the  farm  life  and  make  it  attractive. 
As  long  as  the  farm  homes  are  not  main- 
tained on  this  basis,  just  so  long  will 
the  influx  of  country  boys  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  city  continue,  and  rob  our 
nation  of  the  most  advantageous  util- 
ization of  her  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant product — men  and  women.  It  is 
useless  for  one  farmer  to  explain  that 
his  neighbor  can  make  his  farm  home 
attractive,  can  arrange  his  stock  pens 
so  that  they  will  be  clean  and  neat,  and 
keep  his  farm  machinery  housed,  etc., 
because  he  is  rich ;  for  it  may  just  as 
readily  be  proven  that  his  neighbor  is 
rich,  in  part  at  least,  because  he  does 
these  things.  Attractiveness  of  the  farm 
home  not  only  brings  profits  in  land 
values  and  conservation  of  materials  on 
the  farm,  and  increased  self  respect,  but 
it  goes  a  long  way  to  the  solution  of 
that  other  and  most  important  prob- 
lem, keeping  the  boy's  interest  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  farm. 


Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Mosher  wrote  the 
above  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  On  our  entrance  into  the  war 
he  sought  service  under  the  colors  and 
after  receiving  intensive  training,  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  and  de- 
tailed as  instructor  in  an  ordnance 
training  camp  at  Sherman,  Alabama. 
We  have  not  heard  whether  he  had  op- 
portunity to  serve  overseas  or  not. 


Cleaning  Automobile  Engine 

The  engine  should  be  cleaned  out 
thoroughly  at  least  once  a  month.  To 
do  this,  first  remove  the  spark  plugs 
and  open  the  outlets  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crank  case;  pour  kerosene  into  the 
spark  plug  holes  and  crank  the  engine 
until  the  kerosene  has  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  the  cylinders  and  rings,  after 
which  it  will  drain  out  of  the  openings 
in  the  crank  case.  A  fresh  supply  of 
oil  can  then  be  placed  in  the  crank  case 
and  the  engine  cranked  by  hand  until 
the  oil  reaches  bearings,  rings,  and  cyl- 
inder walls. 

It  is  advisable  to  clean  the  outside  of 
the  engine  to  get  rid  of  any  accumula- 
tion of  grit  or  dirt  which  invariably 
gathers  around  the  valve  guides  and 
crank  case  vents. 

Occasionally  look  over  both  primary 
and  secondary  wiring,  as  a  slight  break 
in  the  insulation  may  be  the  cause  of 
great  trouble  on  the  road. 

Frequently  look  over  timer  contacts 
to  see  that  the  contact  surfaces  are  not 
badly  worn,  which  would  cause  skipping 
of  the  engine  when  speeded  up. 

Keep  magneto  clean  and  see  that  all 
wire  connections  are  clean  and  tight. 

book  at  the  universals  often,  and  if 


Tractor  Operating  Costs 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  results  of 
a  demonstration  of  some  twenty  differ- 
ent tractors  which  was  recently  made  in 
Ohio.  There  were  seven  machines  that 
burned  gasoline  and  thirteen  that  burned 
kerosene  for  fuel.  Each  tractor  plowed 
2.07  acres  at  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  in 
light  clay  loam,  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
clover.  Gasoline  was  figured  at  25  cents 
per  gallon  and  kerosene  at  13*  cents  per 
gallon.  The  average  fuel  cost  per  acre 
with  the  gasoline  machines  was  81  cents 
and  that  of  the  kerosene  machines  53 
cents.  The  test  would  seem  to  be  I 
largely  in  favor  of  the  kerosene-burning  ' 
motors,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  engineers  as  to  the 
ultimate  effect  of  kerosene  on  the  motor 
and  lubricating  oils. 


More  power,     ^O&ggjp^'  Year 

per  gallon,  from  cheap  Guarantee 
kerosene  than  from  high-priced  gas- 
oline. Easy  to  start  in  any  weather. 


Prompt 
Ship- 
ments 


flTTAWA 

Kerosene  Engines 


90  Days 

Trial 


Save  big  money  on  price  and  half  on  fuel. 
For  all  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  All  sizes  and  styles 
from  1  Vt  H-Pto  22  H-P  Complete ' 
mounted  saw  riffs  or  saw  frames 
separate,  suitable  for  mounting 
on  your  own  trucks. 

Rnflli*  Vl*t*t*  Easy  to  understand— Ex- 
*J  wjfm.  A  J.  plains  al!  yoa  want  to  know 

about  engines.  Write  for  Present  Low  Prices. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,     560  King  St^ 
Ottawa,  Kansas 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.--Select  Your  Own 
Terms  -•  Direct-from- Factory  prices.  Write 
yoar  own  order-Save  $15  to  S2U0.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  catalogr."How  to  JudRe 
Engines"  FREE  -  by  return  ma'l.  Postpaid. 
Writ.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
r~f,.l  1600  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  Ci'y.  Mo, 
IToaarj  ,      empire  Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$22 


•2?  Sweep  Feed 
Griwtec 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  an<J 
styles.  It  wllli 
pay  you  to  in-  I 
vestigate.  Write  ] 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

610  E.  Seventh  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Order  direct  at  wire  mili 
prices.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado  or  California, 
atalog  Free.   Write  today.   Geo.  E.  Long, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO„  1 1 1  King  St..  Ottawa.  Hang. 


Proa  r.ataiflP'  m  colors  explains 
"ee  WaiOg  bow  yOU  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  j 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  f  t.,Ouincj,HI. 


xC-  AGENTS  WANTED 


Good  Money,  Pleasant  work,  fcr  Live,  Energetic  Moo  anal 
Women  In  Each  Locality  selling  to  your  friend*^  e-ia  neUrh- 
1  bors  oar  Doable.  Rebuilt.  2-in-l  and  Retxe3ded  Tires. 
Send  as  your  old  tires,  no  matter  how  bad.  and  let  ns  re- 
build them  for  you.  Write  today  for  adept's  plan. 
Before  After    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PALMER  TIRE  CO..  TOPEKA,  KM. 


grease  is  used  keep  them  packed  with 
it  and  covered  with  a  boot. 

Look  over  the  brakes  and  see  that 
there  is  no  drag  when  the  pedal  or  brake 
handle  is  released. 

Refill  all  the  grease  cups  from  time 
to  time  with  fresh  grease. 

Vibrating  screws  on  the  coil  should  be 
occasionally  cleaned  with  a  fine  file  or 
emery  cloth. 


Winter  Care  of  Tires 

If  you  lay  your  car  by  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time  during  the  win- 
ter, it  will  pay  to  give  the  proper  at- 
tention to  the  tires.  The  best  method 
of  storing  tires  during  such  a  period  is 
to  remove  them  from  the  wheels,  wash- 
ing out  the  casings  with  soap  and  water 
to  remove  all  traces  of  oil.  They  should 
then  be  examined  for  injuries  and  such 
repairs  made  as  are  needed.  After 
wrapping  them  in  clean  cloths  or  paper 
lay  them  away  flat  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
dark  room.  The  inner  tubes  should  of 
course  be  taken  out  of  the  casing*,  and 
these  also  should  be  laid  flat  in  a  cool 
dark  room  with  no  weight  on  them. 

If  the  tires  are  left  on  the  wheels, 
jack  up  the  car.  leaving  only  enough  air 
in  the  casings  to  keep  the  tire  tight  and 
in  shape.  Otherwise  your  tubes  might 
wrinkle  and  in  time  crack. 
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LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 

Every  soldier  of  the  United  States 
who  has  fought  in  this  great  war  for 
democratic  ideals  and  practically  every 
citizen  of  the  whole  country  has  had  a 
hope  that  out  of  this  conflict  would 
come  a  peace  which  would  make  a  repe- 
tition of  this  great  catastrophe  impos- 
sible. Such  a  dream  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  idea,  but  it  seems  nearer  of 
realization  now  than  ever  before.  The 
creation  of  some  sort  of  a  league  of  na- 
tions has  been  a  feature  of  the  program 
for  peace  as  announced  by  great  leaders 
and  statesmen  in  most  of  the  allied  na- 
tions in  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
President  Wilson  in  going  to  France  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  peace 
conference  will  bring  all  his  personal 
influence  to  bear  in  aiding  to  form  some 
practical,  workable  plan  for  such  a  co- 
operation between  the  nations, 
forth  in  brief  form  the  results  of  its 
investigations  and  submits  a  tentative 
victory  program  which  is  printed  on  this 
page.  It  sets  forth  principles  only,  not 
attempting  to  go  into  detail,  for,  while 
the  machinery  of  such  a  league  must  be 
put  together  by  experts,  the  foundation 
stones  6hould  be  fashioned  by  the  peo- 
ple. This  league,  of  which  the  president 
is  William  H.  Taft,  has  among  its  mem- 
bership many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  set 
nation  without  reference  to  creed  or 
political  affiliations.  The  recommcnda* 
tions  were  drafted  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Taft  and  composed  of  the 
following  men :  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
president  of  Harvard;  Oscar  S.  Strauss, 
former  United  States  minister  to  Tur- 
key, Theodore  Marburg,  formerly  United 
States  minister  to  Belgium;  Hamilton 
Holt,  editor  of  the  Independent;  Talcot 
Williams,  dean  of  the  school  of  journal- 
ism, Columbia  University,  and  Glenn 
Frank,  the  well  known  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  international  subjects.  After 
revision  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  league  on  November  2"  the  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  as  the  official 
platform  of  the  organization.  We  give 
this  program  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
form  a  basis  for  thought  and  discussion 
on  this  great  question  which  will  be 
before  us  during  the  next  few  weeks  and 
months  while  the  peace  conference  is  in 
session  in  Paris. 

ft  ft  ft 
TRACTOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  FARMERS 

In  this  issue  is  an  article  telling  of 
the  short  course  instruction  given  at  our 
Agricultural  College  in  tractor  operation 
and  other  lines  of  engineering  work  as- 
sociated with  farming.  In  addition  to 
this  course  of  instruction  a  number  of 
large  tractor  manufacturing  companies 
will  conduct  schools  in  the  various  sec- 
tions so  that  farmers  who  cannot  leave 
home  can  get  practical  and  reliable  in- 
struction on  tractor  operation  right  at 
their  doors.  There  are  also  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  operation  of  tractors 
and  automobiles  of  more  permanence  at 
some  of  the  larger  centers.  We  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  a  mechanical 
age  and  the  necessity  for  technical 
training  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
in  tractor  operation  and  the  handling  of 
other  farm  machinery  is  generally  rec- 
ognized. These  various  schools  are  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  the  farmers 
interested  in  tractors  and  engines.  Every 
owner  or  prospective  owner  of  such 
equipment  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  all  he  can  about 
tractor  and  engine  operation. 

DEAN  JOHNSON  LEAVES  KANSAS 

Edw.  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  division 
of  college  extension  in  our  Agricultural 
College,  has  resigned  and  leaves  next 
week  for  Pullman,  Washington,  to  take 
up  his  duties  as  dean  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  the  experiment  station  in  the 
Washington  College  of  Agriculture,  to 
which  position  he  was  elected  several 
weeks  ago. 

In  the  five  years  Dean  Johnson  has 
been  with  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Kansas  he  has  rendered  sjSlendid  service 


to  the  state  and  nation.  He  came  to 
Kansas  as  superintendent  of  farmers' 
institutes  and  demonstrations,  one  of  the 
four  distinct  sections  of  the  division  of 
college  extension  which  had  just  been 
organized  as  a  division  of  college  work 
co-ordinate  with  the  divisions  of  .igricul- 
ture,  science,  engineering  and  home  eco- 
nomics. He  was  soon  advanced  to  the 
deanship  of  the  division  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity his  organizing  and  executive  abil- 
ity has  been  a  most  important  factor  in 
making  this  division  of  the  Agricultural 
College  known  throughout  the  state  and 
looked  to  for  help  in  solving  many  of 
the  problems  of  rural  life. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  Dean  Johnson's  administration  has 
been  the  spread  and  development  of  the 
farm  bureau  idea.  When  he  came  to 
Kansas  there  were  only  five  farm  bu- 
reaus organized  and  in  operation.  The 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  movement.  This 
act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1915, 
placed  the  administration  of  tiie  federal 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  to  Dean  Johnson  has  fallen 


the  task  of  leadership  in  directing  the 
use  of  the  money  provided  for  agricul- 
tural and  home  economics  extension 
work.  Farm  bureaus  are  now  organized 
in  forty  or  fifty  counties  of  the  state 
with  nearly  twenty  thousand  farmer 
members  and  twenty-five  or  more  coun- 
ties are  in  the  process  of  organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Council 
of  Defense  Dean  Johnson  has  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  directing  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  division  and  particularly 
the  farm  bureaus  in  the  furtherance  of 
our  war  program.  The  farm  bureaus  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Farm  Labor  Specialist  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  handled  the  harvest 
labor  situation  the  past  season,  enlist- 
ing and  distributing  through  their  offices 
more  than  thirty  thousand  harvest 
hands.  Handling  the  details  of  the  Gov- 
ernment seed  wheat  loans  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  was  also  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  Johnson.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  our  mentioning  more  than 
a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  division  of  college  exten- 
sion as  it  is  now  organized,  and  to  Dean 


A  VICTORY  PROGRAM 


THE  war,  now  happily  brought  to  a  close,  has  been  above  all  a  war 
to  end  war,  but  in  order  to  insure  the  fruits  of  victory  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe  there  should  be  formed 
a  League  of  Free  Nations,  as  universal  as  possible,  based  upon  treaty  and 
pledged  that  the  security  of  each  state  shall  rest  upon  the  strength  of  the 
whole.  The  initiating  nucleus  of  the  membership  of  the  league  should  be 
the  nations  associated  as  belligerents  in  winning  the  war. 

The  league  should  aim  at  promoting  the  liberty,  progress,  and  fair 
economic  opportunity  of  all  nations,  and  the  orderly  development  of  the 
world. 

It  should  insure  peace  by  eliminating  causes  of  dissension,  by  decid- 
ing controversies  by  peaceable  means,  and  by  uniting  the  potential  force 
of  all  the  members  as  a  standing  menace  against  any  nation  that  feeeks 
to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  membership  in  the  league,  both  economically  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  security,  should  be  so  clear  that  all  nations 
will  desire  to  be  members  of  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  create — 

First,  AN  IMPARTIAL  TRIBUNAL  for  the  decision  of 
justiceable  questions,  whose  jurisdiction  shall  not  depend 
upon  the  assent  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy;  provision 
to  be  made  for  enforcing  its  decisions. 

Second,  A  COUNCIL  OF  CONCILIATION  as  mediator  for 
questions  that  are  not  justiceable  in  their  character,  which 
shall  hear,  consider,  and  make  recommendations;  and  failing 
acquiescence  by  the  parties  concerned,  the  league  shall  deter- 
mine what  action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken. 

Third,  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  of  common  interest,  the  protection  and  care 
of  backward  regions  and  internationalized  places,  and  such 
matters  as  have  been  jointly  administered  before  and  during 
the  war.  We  hold  that  this  object  must  be  attained  by 
methods  and  through  machinery  that  will  insure  both  sta- 
bility and  progress,  preventing,  on  the  one  hand,  any  crys- 
tallization of  the  status  quo  that  will  defeat  the  forces  of 
healthy  growth  and  changes,  and  providing,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  way  by  which  progress  can  be  secured  and  necessary 
changes  effected  without  recourse  to  war. 

Fourth,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  CONGRESS  to  formulate 
and  codify  rules  of  international  law,  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  administrative  bodies  and  to  consider  any  matter  affect- 
ing the  tranquility  of  the  world  or  the  progress  or  better- 
ment of  human  relations.    Its  deliberations  should  be  public. 

Fifth,  AN  EXECUTIVE  BODY,  able  to  speak  with 
authority  in  the  name  of  the  nations  represented,  and  to  act 
in  case  the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered. 

The  representation  of  the  different  nations  in  the  organs  of  the  league 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  they  as- 
sume. The  rules  of  international  law  should  not  be  defeated  for  lack  of 
unanimity. 

A  resort  to  force  by  any  nation  should  be  prevented  by  a  solemn 
agreement  that  any  aggressiom  will  be  met  immediately  by  such  an  over- 
whelming economic  and  military  force  that  it  will  not  be  attempted. 

No  member  of  the  league  should  make  any  other  offensive  or  defen- 
sive treaty  or  alliance,  and  all  treaties  of  whatever  nature  made  by  any 
member  of  the  league  should  at  once  be  made  public. 

Such  a  league  must  be  formed  at  the  time  of  the  definitive  peace, 
or  the  opportunity  may  be  lost  forever. 


This  Victory  program  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  November  23,  1918,  as  its  official  platform,  is  offered  for  the 
consideration  and  endorsement  of  all  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in 
the  problem  of  international  reconstruction. 


Johnson  must  go  a  large  measure  of 
credit  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
this  division  has  been  serving  its  pur- 
pose in  our  state.  We  are  truly  sorry 
to  lose  Dean  Johnson  from  Kansas. 
Kansas  Farmer  wishes  him  well  in  his 
new  and  wider  field  of  work. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

Next  week  we  celebrate  Christmas.  Be 
sure  to  tell  the  children  in  language  they 
can  understand  the  story  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  of  men 
as  a  little  child  like  them.  Tell  them 
the  story  of  the  Babe  in  the  manger,  the 
wise  men  and  the  wonderful  star  which 
led  them  to  the  child,  the  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  on  the  hillside  while 
others  slept,  and  the  angels  announcing 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  singing  of  "Peace 
on  earth ;  good  will  to  men." 

They  will  not  understand  all  that  it 
means — nor  do  we  who  are  older,  for 
that  matter — but  they  will  grasp  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  of  the  simple  story 
and  something  of  the  real  significance  of 
Christmas,  and  these  early  impressions 
are  lasting. 

ft  ft  ft 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  LABOR 

The  releasing  of  large  numbers  of  men 
from  army  service  is  certain  to  create 
some  confusion  in  the  labor  market. 
This  can  be  avoided  or  lessened  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  least  by  promptly 
inaugurating  plans  for  extensive  public 
improvements.  This  is  a  question  in 
which  the  farmer  may  feel  that  he  has 
no  direct  interest,  but  we  should  never 
forget  that  the  different  industries  of 
the  country  are  most  closely  bound  to- 
gether. Whatever  benefits  the  country 
as  a  whole  benefits  agriculture. 

Roads  probably  affect  agriculture  more 
directly  than  any  other  form  of  public 
improvement.  During  the  war  period 
road  work  has  been  at  a  standstill.  A 
resumption  of  road-building  activities 
would  furnish  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  men  and  it  is  a  type  of  pub- 
lic improvement  that  touches  more  or 
less  directly  every  man,  \\  oman  and  child 
of  our  whole  population. 

President  W.  M.  Jardine  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  in  enumerating  public 
improvements  which  might  be  used  as 
absorbers  of  surplus  labor  during  the 
demobilization  period,  places  roads  as 
first  in  importance.  He  gives  as  hia 
reasons  for  urging  a  wide  program  of 
public  improvements,  the  steadying  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  general  business 
conditions  through  the  employment  of 
the  released  labor  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  themselves,  particularly 
better  roads  which  w-ould  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  our  agricultural 
population. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  de- 
mobilization would  be  so  gradual  that 
the  labor  market  would  be  able  to  ad- 
just itself  without  difficulty.  Apparently 
the  idea  is  to  turn  men  back  to  civil 
life  so  gradually  as  to  cause  no  disturb- 
ance in  the  labor  market.  It  costs 
money,  however,  to  hold  men  in  camps. 
Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  demobilize 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  by  a  program 
of  public  improvements  turn  the  money 
to  the  released  men  in  payment  for  labor 
and  have  something  to  show  for  it? 
Every  day  that  labor  is  unemployed  is 
an  economic  loss  to  the  community  and 
to  the  nation.  It  might  seem  uneconom- 
ical to  inaugurate  expensive  public  im- 
provements now  on  account  of  high  wage 
scales  and  high  cost  of  materials.  Even 
so,  the  public  would  have  something  per- 
manent and  substantial  for  its  money, 
whereas  money  spent  in  maintaining  men 
in  camp  after  the  military  necessity 
ceases  i3  a  dead  loss. 

ft  ft  ft 

GRANGE  MEETING  POSTPONED 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Newton  last  week,  was  necessarily  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic. No  definite  date  has  been  set 
for  holding  this  meeting.  It  probably 
cannot  be  held  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 
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FARMING  AND  IMPLEMENT  TRADE 

Must  Have  Normal  Movement  of  Machinery  From  Factory  to  Farmer 


By  FLOYD  R.  TODD 


AKLY  in  the  present  conflict  the 
Government    coined    the  slogan, 

  "Food  Will  Win  the  War,"  and 

established  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. The  splendid  work  accomplished 
has  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment's position.  When  the  importance 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
food  became  apparent  it  was  also  recog- 
nized that  all  of  those  factors  which 
have  to  do  with  its  production  must  be 
most  carefully  considered  and  guarded. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  im- 
plement industry  was  the  first  one  rec- 
ognized in  connection  with  the  war- 
winning  program,  and  has  been  contin- 
uously favored  with  priority  treatment 
which  has  been  second  only  to  the  rail- 
roads in  the  indirect  war  needs  of  the 
Government.  At  times  the  importance 
of  our  industry  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  us  priority  which  placed 
us  side  by  side  with  that  accorded  ship- 
ping and  munitions  of  war.  all  of  this 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  with  the 
growing  shortage  of  labor,  due  to  ex- 
panding munition  activities  and  the 
army  draft,  the  farmer  must  be  liber- 
ally supplied  with  labor-saving  tools  if 
he  was  to  accomplish  his  part  in  the 
war  program. 

The  implement  industry  has  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  upon  substantially  a 
normal  basis  until  recently,  when  the 
tremendous  drive,  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war,  required 
such  a  quantity  of  material  that  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  restrict 
the  supply  for  implement  manufacture. 
Restriction  of  Material  Supply 

Investigation  developed  that  the  con- 
sumption of  iron  and  steel  by  the  im- 
plement industry  was  approximately  two 
million  tons  per  year,  and  the  Govern- 
ment indicated  the  necessity  of  taking 
from  this  amount  500,000  tons  for  its 
war  program.  Consequently  on  Septem- 
ber 30  it  issued  its  circular  No.  35,  which 
stated  that  the  implement  industry  "is 
clearly  not  only  an  essential,  but  an 
indirect  war  industry";  that  "the  nation 
must  produce  a  maximum  of  foods  and 
feeds,  but  through  rigid  economies  and 
increased  efficiency  of  the  farmers,  the 
dealers  and  the  manufacturers,  this  pro- 
duction must  be  accomplished  with  a  re- 
duced consumption  of  materials."  This 
circular  then  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  material  received  by  the 
implement  industry  to  75  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  this  allotment 
has  been  increased  to  87^  per  cent.  It 
is  probable  that  within  a  reasonable  time 
this  limitation  will  be  entirely  removed. 
As  to  when  this  happens  will  depend 
largely  upon  ±he  problems  of  rehabili- 
tation and  the  amount  of  material  re- 
quired therefor. 

It  is  certain  that  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  food  supply  for  the  starv- 
ing nations  abroad,  both  those  of  our 
Allies  and  our  enemies,  will  prompt  the 
Government  in  relieving  this  restriction 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Need  for  Food  Production 

The  forming  of  a  bread  line,  if  the 
shortage  of  food  is  sufficiently  acute  and 
lasting,  invariably  leads  to  a  revolution 
and  anarchy.  These  conditions  almost 
universally  maintain  today  among  the 
central  nations  of  Europe  and  are  not 
far  removed  from  the  peoples  of  our 
Allies.  There  is  very  little  surplus  food 
in  the  world.  With  the  release  of  ship- 
ping a  reasonable  quantity  of  wheat  is 
available  in  Australia  and  we  have  some 
surplus  in  this  country,  but  the  supplies 
in  sight  are  nowhere  nearly  adequate  to 
take  care  of  the  starving  underfed  peo- 
ples of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  only  by 
the  strictest  economy  and  the  greatest 
effort  to  produce  more  food  during  the 
year  to  come,  that  open  anarchy  can  be 
prevented  throughout  the  conquered  em- 
pires, which,  if  permitted  to  continue 
and  expand,  must  necessarily  affect  the 
Allied  countries  adjoining  and  perhaps 
might  finally  endanger  the  civilization 
of  the  entire  world. 

In  conquering  the  Hun  we  have  only 
done  a  part  of  the  task  of  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  and  main- 
taining civilization.  We  must  now  help 
the  people  of  the  annihilated  autocra- 
cies and  avoid  the  pitfall  of  social  dis- 
solution and  anarchy.  No  steps  can  be 
taken  in  this  direction  until  the  material 
w7ants  of  these  conquered  peoples  can  be 


supplied,  and  first  among  these  is  that 
of  food.  We  are  told  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  that  Mr.  Hoover 
is  immediately  proceeding  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  this  relief. 

With  the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  of  the  demands  of  our 
own  peoples  and  our  Allies  for  food  in 
event  that  the  war  continued,  and  of 
the  very  situation  that  now  exists  in 
event  that  it  was  brought  to  an  end,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  last  summer 
which  guaranteed  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  $2.20  a  bushel  for  such  wheat 
as  they  might  raise  during  the  crop  year 
1919.  This  has  stimulated  the  planting 
of  unusual  acreages  of  winter  wheat 
and  will  stimulate  similar  planting  of 
spring  wheat,  all  of  which  is  necessary 
if  this  government  performs  its  duty 
toward  the  world,  but  we  must  also  re- 
member that  the  production  of  meat  is 
equally  important,  and  that  the  raising 
of  a  large  corn  crop  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  food  animals  is  just  as  essential 
as  the  production  of  wheat. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the 
rehabilitation  period  the  farmer  is  the 
most  important  factor  of  all,  to  the  end 
that  the  greatest  possible  acreage  of  all 
food  crops  and  the  largest  production  of 
meat  animals  in  the  history  of  this 
country  may  be  secured  next  year. 

Such  a  program  as  that  outlined  nec- 
essarily contemplates  a  larger  sale  of 
farm  implements  than  normal,  for  if  the 
farmer  is  to  produce  the  large  acreage 
demanded  of  him  he  must  necessarily 
supply  himself  with  those  tools  so  es- 
sential to  this  production,  and  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  dealer  to  be  more 
active  than  ever  before  in  investigating 
the  needs  of  his  farmer  customer  and 
in  prevailing  upon  that  customer  to 
fully  provide  himself  with  machinery  to 
accomplish  his  task. 

Prices  After  the  War 

In  connection  with  this  program  we 
must  necessarily  consider  our  financial 
interests.  While  these  are  secondary  to 
the  cause  of  our  Government  and  civil- 
ization, they  must  bear  an  important 
part  in  our  daily  activities.  Are  our 
financial  interests  jeopardized  by  pro- 
ceeding in  a  normal  way  now  that  peace 
is  in  sight?  Is  the  revision  of  prices 
downward  to  occur  so  rapidly  that  losses 
will  be  sustained  if  we  proceed  to  con- 
duct our  business  in  the  usual  manner? 
These  are  the  questions  now  before  not 
only  the  implement  dealer  but  the 
farmer. 

The  war  has  affected  more  people 
than  any  war  that  ever  preceded.  The 
destruction  of  property  and  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  conflict,  therefore  we  can 
expect  that  the  effect  upon  prices  occa- 
sioned by  the  discontinuance  of  this  war 
will  be  more  radical  than  that  of  any 
war  in  the  past,  but  as  history  repeats 
itself  we  can  best  anticipate  what  will 
happen  in  the  present  by  what  actually 
occurred  after  other  wars. 

We  have  had  two  great  wars  during 
the  la3t  century — the  Civil  War  in  this 
country,  from  1861  to  1865,  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  in  Europe,  from 
1870  to  1871.  In  the  Civil  War  there 
was  comparatively  little  destruction  of 
property  and  the  problems  of  rehabilita- 


tion were  not  as  acute  as  those  of  the 
present  time.  We  did  have,  however,  a 
large  portion  of  our  population  upon  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  problems  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  present  prevailed  in 
the  food  supply.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  which  lasted  only  from  July,  1870, 
to  February,  1871,  we  had  large  de- 
struction of  property;  not  as  great  in 
comparison,  of  course,  as  during  the 
present  war.  While  the  city  of  Paris 
was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
the  war  was  so  short  that  there  was  not 
a  considerable  interference  with  crop 
production  and  therefore  the  food  prob- 
lems were  not  as  great  as  those  of  the 
present  conflict. 

Iron  and  Steel  Prices 

It  is  well  recognized  by  economists 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  largely 
fluctuate,  as  do  the  prices  of  iron  and 
steel;  in  other  words,  that  these  are 
basic  materials  which  more  quickly  re- 
flect the  changes  in  labor  cost  and  are 
more  largely  instrumental  in  affecting 
costs  of  other  products,  because  of  the 
large  amount  used  in  most  of  our  man- 
ufacturing activities. 

A  study  of  iron  and  steel  prices  during 
the  Civil  War  period  shows  that  the  price 
of  foundry  pig  iron,  f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
in  1861  was  $20.25  per  ton.  This  grad- 
ually increased  until  in  1865,  the  close  of 
the  war,  it  was  $46.12  per  ton.  In  1866 
the  price  was  $46.87;  in  1867,  $44.12, 
and  in  1868,  $39.25.  Three  years  after 
the  war  the  price  was  substantially  dou- 
ble that  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  had 
not  been  discovered,  therefore  common 
iron  bars  bore  the  same  relationship  to 
industry  as  common  steel  bars  of  today. 
In  1861  the  price  of  common  iron  bars, 
f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  was  $2.30  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  price  gradually  increased 
until  1865,  when  it  was  $5.30  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  In  1866  the  price  was  $5; 
in  1867,  $4.50,  and  in  1868,  $3.70.  Three 
years  after  the  war  the  price  was  $1.20 
higher  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

The  price  of  foundry  pig  iron,  f .  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  in  1870 — the  year  in  which 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  begun — 
was  $33.25;  in  1871,  $35.12;  in  1872, 
$48.87 — more  than  $15  per  ton  higher 
nearly  two  years  after  the  war  closed 
than  at  its  opening.  In  1870  the  price 
of  common  iron  bars,  f .  o.  b.  Pittsburgh, 
was  $3.30  a  hundred;  in  1871,  $3.40;  in 
1872,  $4.60.  Nearly  two  years  after  the 
war  closed  the  price  was  $1.30  a  hun- 
dred higher  than  at  its  opening. 

Wheat  Prices 

In  1861  the  price  of  western  wheat 
per  bushel  was  $1.38  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
This  price  gradually  advanced  until 
1865,  when  it  sold  for  $2.45  per  bushel. 
In  1866  it  was  $2.05  per  bushel;  in  1S67, 
$2.60,  and  in  1868,  $2.40. 

In  May,  1870,  just  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  opened,  the  price  of  No.  1 
northern  wheat,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  was 
$1.13  per  bushel;  in  Mav,  1871.  $1.20; 
in  May,  1872,  $1.12. 

Other  commodities  were  affected  in 
substantially  the  same  way. 

From  the  above  history  it  will  be  seen 
that  after  the  two  great  wars  referred 
to  there  was  no  immediate  radical  de- 


cline in  prices;  that  during  the  period 
of  rehabilitation,  of  readjustment,  of 
getting  into  peace  production,  prices 
must  necessarily  remain  high.  Follow- 
ing this  period,  which  usually  lasts  from 
two  to  three  years,  history  shows  that 
there  is  a  general  decline  in  prices  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years,  its  length 
depending  largely  upon  the  radical  ad- 
vance that  has  taken  place  during  the 
time  of  war. 

History  Will  Repeat  Itself 

It  is  probable  that  the  history  of  the 
past  will  repeat  itself  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  present  war,  and  that  we 
will  see  no  substantial  change  in  prices, 
except  a  slight  tendency  downward,  for 
two  or  three  years  yet  to  come. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  immediately 
following  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  or  perhaps  during  the  period  that 
will  elapse  between  the  armistice  and 
the  happening  of  that  event,  some  de- 
moralization will  occur  while  industry 
is  trying  to  find  its  way  back  from  the 
activities  of  war  to  those  of  peace,  but 
if  such  is  the  case  it  will  only  be  tem- 
porary, for  there  can  be  no  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  food  as  long 
as  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply;  there 
can  be  no  reduction  in  wages  while  the 
cost  of  living  remains  as  high  as  at 
present,  and,  consequently,  no  consider-' 
able  reduction  in  the  products  of  labor. 
War  Industries  Board 

The  authority  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  regulate  industry  and  the  prices 
of  commodities  continues  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  finally  signed.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  board,  in  the 
steel  and  iron  field,  to  make  price  agree- 
ments quarterly  with  the  industry.  It 
is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  any  rad- 
ical changes  will  be  permitted  by  the 
board.  The  President  has  indicated  that 
legislation  will  be  asked  to  continue  the 
activities  of  the  board  for  a  period  after 
the  execution  of  the  final  treaty  of 
peace,  such  period  probably  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient duration  to  cover  the  reconstruc- 
tion following  the  war. 

Mr.  Baruch,  chairman  of  that  board, 
has  said:  "The  War  Industries  Beard 
will  continue  to  exercise  its  functions 
until  the  peace  treaty  is  signed,  to  the 
end  that  the  readjustment  of  the  mat- 
ters upon  which  it  has  been  acting  may 
be  made  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. A  committee  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  and  is  now  at  work  to 
devise  the  best  mechanism  of  bringing 
about  the  adjustments  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  basis.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee may  take  the  form  of  suggested  leg- 
islation. The  whole  effect  of  the  read- 
justment plans  will  be  to  the  end  of 
bringing  about  necessary  changes  with 
as  little  dislocation  as  possible,  and  the 
full  opportunity  for  all  to  benefit,  as 
in  the  past,  by  individual  ingenuity, 
vision,  and  fair  dealing." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  all  of  these 
facts  point  towards  even  a  more  gradual 
readjustment  following  the  war  than 
has  occurred  in  the  wars  of  the  past,  and 
that  anyone  would  make  a  great  mistake 
if  he  were  to  be  influenced  by  prospec- 
tive declines  in  prices  to  do  other  than 
control  his  business  in  a  normal  and 
logical  way.  The  loss  of  profit  which 
he  would  sustain  by  the  slackening  in 
trade  that  would  follow  such  a  policy 
would  be  much  greater  than  any  possi- 
ble advantage  to  be  gained  through  spec- 
ulating upon  the  markets  of  the  future. 
It  is  therefore  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
implement  industry  to  "carry  on"  in  the 
usual  manner,  to  the  end  that  a  normal 
flow  of  machinery  may  proceed  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  dealer  and  the 
farmer,  so  that  the  latter  may  fully 
discharge  his  obligation  to  feed  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  incidentally,  while 
doing  so.  greatly  profit  himself. 

We  have  just  won  a  great  war.  We 
are  in  the  best  financial  position  of  any 
country  on  earth.  We  should  look  to 
the  future  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
optimism.  No  industry  has  so  great  an 
expectation  of  prosperity  as  that  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  food.  We 
must  push  ahead,  confident  that  our 
efforts  will  be  rewarded  and  that  the 
future  has  still  greater  things  in  store 
than  the  past. 

There  is  one  food  policy  that  cannot 
change,  and  that  is  the  vital  necessity 
of  simple  living. 


WITHOT  ADEQUATE  MACHINERY,  PLANTING  AND  HARVESTING  AN  ELEVEN- 
MILLION- ACRE  WHEAT  CROP  WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE 
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LYON  COUNTY  BOOSTS  DAIRYING 

Delegation  Visits  Wisconsin  Dairy  Section — Dairy  Cows  Being  Purchased 


TWENTY-SIX    farmers    and  other 
business  men  from  Emporia  and 
Lyon    County    formed    a  party 
which  visited  Sheboygan  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  October  of  this  year,  and 
here  are  a  few  of  the  things  they  re- 
port: 

This  county  has  45,000  Holstein  cows 
and  many  Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  The 
total  value  of  its  annual  dairy  products 
is  over  nine  million  dollars.  The  aver- 
age annual  net  profit  per  cow  over  cost 
of  feed  is  from  $100  to  $175.  The  county 
has  nineteen  banks  with  total  deposits 
of  $12,785,780,  mostly  milk  money.  It 
has  126  cheese  factories  and  several 
creameries  and  condenseries.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  farms  have  silos. 
Each  farmer  has  a  manure  spreader  and 
hauls  out  manure  daily.  The  county 
has  many  miles  of  concrete  and  gravel 
roads,  the  state  paying  40  per  cent  of 
their  costs.  The  farmers  are  feeding 
Kansas  alfalfa  at  $38  a  ton.  They  keep 
good  cows,  keep  them  in  good  barns,  and 
make  the  milking  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

The  best  dairy  counties  in  Kansas 
have  only  about  10,000  milk  cows. 
Lyon  County  has  6,888,  and  the  total 
value  of  its  dairy  products  for  a  year 
was  $222,941.  Franklin  County  has 
9,039  cows  and  a  total  annual  value  of 
dairy  products  of  $569,465. 

This  trip  to  Wisconsin  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emporia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  details  being  han- 
dled by  A.  H.  Gufler  of  its  agricultural 
committee  and  chairman  of  its  dairy  in- 
dustry committee.  D.  L.  Harcourt  of 
the  De  Laval  department  of  dairy  de- 
velopment and  T.  M.  Jeffords,  the  agri- 
cultural agent  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Rail- 
road, gave  much  valuable  assistance  and 
accompanied  the  party  on  the  trip.  On 
the  return  of  the  party  orders  were 
taken  for  ninety-one  pure-bred  and 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  and  a 
committee  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jeffords 
was  sent  to  make  the  purchases,  the 
value  of  the  stock  amounting  to  about 
$10,000.  This  first  consignment  was 
due  to  arrive  in  Emporia  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  the  interest  in 
dairy  cattle  is  so  keen  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  committee  will  in  all 
probability  find  it  necessary  to  make 
another  purchase  trip  before  Christmas. 

The  farmers  and  the  Emporia  business 
men  who  made  the  trip  to  Wisconsin 
were  met  by  the  business  men  of  She- 
boygan under  the  leadership  of  A.  L. 
Sommers,  secretary  of  their  Association 
of  Commerce,  and  Martin  L.  Hoppert, 
county  agricultural  agent.  They  were 
conducted  on  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
county,  visiting  in  all  eighteen  dairy 
farms.  The  professor  of  agriculture  in 
the  Sheboygan  high  school  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  members  of  the  class  in  agri- 
culture were  in  the  party.  Altogether 
about  sixty  persons  made  the  trip,  in 
twelve  autos.  Mr.  Hoppert  and  Mr. 
Sommers  provided  every  possible  cour- 
tesy and  facility  for  the  party  to  secure 
information  on  dairying.  What  follows 
is  from  the  report' of  the  dairy  develop- 
ment committee  to  the  Emporia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Sheyboygan  County  is  of  greatly  di- 
versified topography.  Portions  are  very 
hilly.  Other  portions  are  rolling  prai- 
ries. The  entire  county  is  of  glacial 
formation.  Originally  the  entire  county 
was  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  e.ven 
yet  in  the  hillier  portions  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  timber.  In  many  places 
boulders  from  the  size  of  a  baseball  to 
the  size  of  a  washtub  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  fence  lines  before  the  land  could 
be  plowed.  The  soil  is  light  in  color  and 
except  in  the  valleys  it  is  only  a  few 
inches  to  gravel.  Generally  speaking  the 
soil  of  Lyon  County,  Kansas,  is  inher- 
ently much  more  fertile.  The  lower 
lands  along  the  streams  and  lakes  are 
of  a  swampy  nature  and  require  tiling 
to  cultivate  successfully.  One  marsh  of 
several  thousand  acres  is  now  being 
drained  by  a  big  drainage  company. 

Farms  range  in  size  from  fifteen  to 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  acres.  The 
average  size  for  the  county  will  be  less 
than  one  hundred  acres,  and  in  some 
school  districts  forty  acres  is  considered 
a  good-sized  farm.  The  tendency  of  the 
past  thirty  years  is  for  farms  to  grow 
smaller.  Land  values  range  from  $100 
to  $250  an  acre,  with  a  fair  average 
value  of  $150  to  $200. 


Improvements  were  found  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  substantial.  '  Farm 
houses  are  commodious,  well  painted, 
surrounded  by  fine  shade  trees,  and  the 
lawns  are  kept  a»  neatly  as  they  are  in 
the  towns.  Beds  of  beautiful  dahlias, 
geraniums,  and  other  flowers  surround 
practically  every  home.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  barns  are  large,  well  painted, 
and  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  silos 
and  other  farm  buildings.  The  farms 
are  fenced  into  rather  small  fields,  with 
the  fences  in  excellent  condition.  One 
eighty-acre  field  was  pointed  out  to  us 
as  being  exceptional  in  size  in  the  county. 
Everything  about  these  farms  indicated, 
from  appearances,  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. 

Roads  were  splendid,  being  usually 
gravel  or  macadam.  There  are  about 
twelve  miles  of  very  fine  sixteen-foot 
concrete  roads.  Small  bridges  and  cul- 
verts are  concrete,  the  larger  being  steel. 

Crops  grown  for  sale  include  barley, 
potatoes,  wheat,  sweet  corn  and  peas, 
the  latter  two  to  be  sold  to  local  can- 
neries. However,  comparatively  little 
grain  of  any  kind  is  sold  from  the  farms. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  small  farms  grow 
no  grain  at  all  except  corn  for  silage 
which  is  cut  up,  ear  and  stalk. 

Crops  grown  for  feed  include  oats, 
corn,  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  Oats, 
barley  and  wheat  are  threshed  and  the 
straw  carefully  stacked  close  to  the 
barn  or  stored  in  the  barn  mow  to  be 
used  as  feed  and  bedding.  Barley  and 
wheat  are  usually  sold  and  the  money 
used  in  purchasing  concentrates  for  feed. 
Corn  is  almost  never  husked  out,  but 
practically  all  is  put  into  the  silo.  The 
farmers  were  in  the  midst  of  filling 
their  silos  during  our  visit.  All  timothy 
and  clover  is  fed  the  cows  and  horses. 
Not  much  alfalfa  is  yet  grown,  though 
some  farmers  claim  to  have  gotten  yields 
of  four  and  five  tons  per  acre.  Most 
of  them  reported  that  it  frequently 
winter -kills.  One  farmer  we  visited  re- 
ported that  he  had  just  bought  a  car- 
load of  Kansas  alfalfa,  for  which  he  had 
paid  $34.50  delivered  at  Sheboygan.  He 
further  stated  that  the  price  of  Kansas 
alfalfa  is  now  $38  a  ton.  Yet  this 
farmer  and  others  frankly  and  positively 
stated  that  they  could  feed  that  alfalfa 
to  grade  cows  and  sell  the  milk  at  a 
considerable  profit.  Oats,  generally 
speaking,  yields  fifty  to  seventy-five 
bushels  per  acre,  even  on  the  uplands. 
Corn  makes  eight  to  fifteen  tons  of  sil- 
age per  acre,  which  is  considered  worth 
this  year  from  five  to  eight  dollars  a 
ton  and  in  previous  ordinary  years  about 
three  to  five  dollars  a  ton.  Corn  is 
planted  quite  thick,  so  as  to  increase 
the  tonnage.  It  is  put  into  the  silos 
after  it  begins  to  harden  and  while  the 
blades  are  yet  practically  green. 

All  farmers  have  manure  spreaders. 
Manure  is  hauled  daily  and  spread  on 
the  land.  Most  farmers  report  that  they 
put  from  five  to  ten  tons  per  acre  every 
third  or^fourth  year  on  the  land.  Their 
crop  rotation  system  generally  is  corn 
followed  by  oats  and  barley,  then  clo- 
ver or  clover  and  timothy,  as  a  three- 
year  rotation.  The  manure  is  spread  on 
the  grass  and  pasture  lands  prior  to 
planting  corn.  By  this  system  of  crop 
rotation  and  systematic  use  of  manure, 
even  the  poorest  lands  are  made  to  pro- 
duce profitable  yields. 

Hired  help  costs  $35  to  $47.50  a  month, 
with  $45  being  the  general  price,  which 
includes  board  and  lodging.  This  is  for 
single  men.  A  common  practice  is  for 
the  hired  men  to  be  let  off  every  other 
Sunday. 

Every  farm  has  a  dairy  barn.  Often 
it  is  a  horse  barn  adapted  to  dairying 
purposes.  Each  cow  has  a  separate  stall 
and  feed  trough  and  in  many  of  them 
there  are  separate  drinking  cups.  Usu- 


ally the  floors  are  concrete,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  bedding  is  provided  for 
the  cows.  Box  stalls  are  provided  for 
calves  and  for  the  herd  bull.  Calves  are 
almost  invariably  kept  in  box  stalls  in 
the  barn  until  they  are  from  six  to 
twelve  months  old,  except  perhaps  for 
one  hour  each  day,  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  pasture.  Farmers  claim  that 
stall-fed  calves  do  much  better,  and 
therefore  are  of  more  value  than  those 
allowed  to  run  on  pasture,  since  they 
are  less  annoyed  by  flies,  and  their  feed 
is  not  subject  to  the  variation  because 
of  poor  pasture.  Calves  are  usually  fed 
about  five  to  eight  pounds  of  whole  milk 
a  day  until  they  are  from  three  to  six 
months  old.  They  are,  of  course,  fed 
grain  and  hay  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  eat  it,  beginning  at  about 
three  weeks  of  age  with  small  amounts 
and  gradually  increasing. 

There  was  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  farmers  regarding  milking 
machines.  Some  farmers  had  no  use 
whatever  for  them,  others  feared  them, 
while  perhaps  an  equal  number  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  them.  Most  of 
those  who  did  use  them  practice  hand- 
stripping  after  the  machine,  while  a  few 
others  stated  there  was  no  need  of  hand- 
stripping. 

There  are  two  or  three  cow-testing  as- 
sociations in  the  county.  We  were 
shown  the  official  records  of  several 
herds.  These  records  indicate  each 
month  for  a  year  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  given  by  each  cow,  the  percent- 
age of  butter  fat,  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  feed  consumed,  the  returns  per 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  consumed,  the  net 
profit  of  each  cow,  and  other  valuable 
information.  Each  of  these  testing  as- 
sociations is  composed  of  about  twenty- 
six  farmers  who  pay  a  flat  rate  of  two 
dollars  a  month  for  the  services  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  to  test  the  cows  for 
every  member.  This  person,  called  the 
"official  tester,"  visits  each  farm  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  feed  given  every 
cow  is  weighed  for  that  day,  the  milk 
is  weighed  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  milk  is  tested  for  its  butter  fat. 
The  weight  of  milk  for  the  day  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  days  in  the 
month  and  this  is  considered  her  yield 
for  the  month.  Likewise  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  feed  for  the  month  is 
obtained.  Then  these  weights  and  rec- 
ords are  totaled  for  the  year.  Many  of 
these  cows,  both  the  grade  and  regis- 
tered in  the  herds  we  visited,  had  yearly 
records  of  eight  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  and  over  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat,  and  showed  a  net  income  above 
the  cost  of  feed  of  from  $80  to  $200 
per  cow. 

Tenant  farmers  are  rare.  It  is  claimed 
that  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  of  the  county  are  tenants, 
though  this  probably  does  not  include 
sons  who  are  renting  farms  from  their 
fathers,  or  who  have  purchased  same 
on  contract.  A  rather  common  prac- 
tice or  system  of  renting  is  for  the  land 
owner  to  own  one-half  of  all  the  dairy 
stock,  the  tenant  to  own  the  horses  and 
implements,  and  the  profits  on  all  sales 
to  be  divided  equally  between  owner  and 
tenant,  these  sales  including  all  grain, 
dairy  products,  increase  in  the  herd  and 
everything  else  disposed  of  on  the  farm. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  farms  that  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. In  fact  this  was  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  There  seemed  to  be 
less  tendency  for  the  boys  on  the  farms 
to  leave  them  and  go  to  towns.  About 
one-third  of  the  farms  we  visited  were 
being  run  by  sons  or  grandsons  of  the 
original  settlers. 

The  towns  are  universally  prosperous- 


looking.  Dwelling  and  business  houses 
are  well  painted,  and  fine  shade  trees, 
beautiful  lawns  and  gardens  are  seen 
everywhere.  The  social  conditions  are 
evidently  good.  In  fact,  we  were  ad- 
vised that  every  schoolhouse  was  a  so- 
cial center.  The  village  of  Oostburg 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example.  The 
population  is  about  four  hundred.  Every 
house  is  well  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition. It  has  one  bank,  established 
eight  years  ago,  with  deposits  of  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  although 
there  are  nine  other  banks  within  eight 
or  nine  miles  in  various  directions  from 
the  village.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
deposits  are  those  of  farmers.  A  bank 
was  organized  three  years  ago  in  an- 
other inland  village  of  Howard.  Its  de- 
posits now  exceed  three  hundred  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  all  farm  money. 

Sheboygan  County  has  126  cheese  fac- 
tories, besides  several  condenseries  and 
creameries.  The  cheese  factories  are 
usually  owned  by  individuals  and  are 
scattered  throughout  the  county.  The 
factories  charge  two  and  one-fourth 
cents  a  pound  to  make  the  cheese.  The 
farmer  sells  his  cheese  himself.  About 
ten  pounds  of  milk  make  one  pound  of 
cheese.  Cheese  is  now  selling  at  about 
thirty -two  cents  a  pound. 

As  an  example,  there  are  eleven  cheese 
factories  within  less  than  five  miles  of 
the  village  of  Oostburg.  Each  factory 
consumes  daily  from  three  thousand  to 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  milk.  There 
is  a  condensery  in  the  town  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  that  is  now  buying  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  daily.  This  con- 
densery and  these  eleven  cheese  factories 
receive  daily  one  hundred  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  milk  for  which  is  paid 
out  in  cash  every  day  approximately 
$4,000.  Also  there  is  a  large  cannery 
here  that  has  put  up  as  much  as  thirty 
thousand  cases  of  corn  a  year,  besides 
an  immense  quantity  of  peas.  Mer- 
chants report  very  little  credit  is  asked 
by  farmers.  Bear  in  mind  that  milk  is 
only  about  4  per  cent  butter  fat,  4  per 
cent  sugar,  4  per  cent  albumen,  1  per 
cent  ash,  87  per  cent  water.  It  takes 
about  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese. 

Farmers  borrow  money  on  mortgages 
at  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  and 
sometimes  even  lower.  It  is  said  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farms  of  the 
county  are  under  mortgage,  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  older  farmers  gain  a 
competency  they  retire  and  sell  the 
farms  to  their  children.  At  Oostburg 
the  banker,  who  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  and  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  community,  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  foreclosure  on  a  farm  anywhere  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  banker  advised 
us  that  in  his  section  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  fifteen-  and  twenty-acre 
farms,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
forty-acre  farms.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  farms  were  eighty  acres  and  not 
more  than  one-tenth  were  over  eighty 
acres.  Also  that  a  farm  of  forty  acres 
near  Oostburg  had  recently  sold  for  $250 
an  acre  with  improvements  and  a  short 
time  previous  a  smaller  farm  had  sold 
for  $225  an  acre.  Both  were  less  than 
average  farms.  This  same  banker  told 
us  that  the  general  impression  among 
the  intelligent  farmers  of  that  district 
is  that  a  farmer  cannot  get  all  the  good 
out  of  a  farm  of  over  forty  acres.  He 
further  advised  that  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  a  few  years  ago  his  farm  of 
115  acres  was  subdivided  into  four 
farms.  Also  he  cited  a  case  where  a 
few  years  ago  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  was 
sold  in  a  thirty-  and  a  twenty-acre 
tract.  He  said  that  the  farmer  who 
bought  the  thirty-acre  tract  was  now, 
because  of  dairying,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  in  the  community. 

Our  party  did  not  see  a  mule  or  a  beef 
steer  in  Sheboygan  County.  Nearly  all 
the  hogs  are  Chester  Whites.  They  are 
fed  hominy,  wjjey  from  the  cheese  fac- 
tories, and  sdKe  mixed  feed  and  ear 
corn. 

Sheboygan  County  has  forty-five  thou- 
sand Holstein  cows  with  over  three  thou- 
sand of  them  registered.  Good  grade 
cows  producing  milk  can  be  bought  at 
$125  to  $175.  In  many  instances  these 
cows  can  be  had  from  herds  from  offi- 
cial cow-testing  associations.  Bred  two- 
year-old  grade  heifers  can  be  had  at 
(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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(HE  feeding  value  of  soy-bean  seed, 
which  contains  from  30  to  46  per 
cent  protein,  is  very  high  and 
compares  favorably  with  other 
concentrated  feeds.  When  fed  to  sheep 
ami  hogs  the  beans  can  be  fed  whole, 
but  in  general  it  is  preferable  to  crack 
or  grind  them.  Practical  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the 
beans  with  corn  or  pease  first  and  then 
grind  together  into  meal.  Owing  to  the 
high  content  of  protein,  soy-bean  seed 
should  always  be  fed  in  mixture  with  a 
less  concentrated  feed. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Feeds 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  feeds  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  consider  care- 
fully the  fertilizing  value  of  the  feed 
you  use.  It  is  important  to  be  more 
than  usually  careful  in  saving  the  ma- 
nure from  animals  fed  alfalfa  or  other 
legume  hay  or  expensive  concentrate 
feeds. 

A  ton  ot  cottonseed  meal,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  used  largely  for  feeding 
cattle,  contains  the  equivalent  of  774 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a  fertilizing 
material  now  selling  for  5  cents  a  pound; 
in  addition  a  ton  of  the  meal  -also  con- 
tains the  equivalent  of  354  pounds  of 
16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  and  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  Acid 
phosphate  sells  for  approximately  li 
cents  per  pound  and  muriate  of  potash 
for  25  cents.  A  ton  of  cottonseed  meal 
then  will  contain  approximately  $57 
worth  of  fertilizing  substance,  75  per 
cent  of  which  may  be  returned  to  the 
soil  in  the  animal  manure  if  hauled  di- 
rectly from  the  stable  and  spread  on  the 
fields. 

A  ton  of  linseed  oilmeal  contains  the 
equivalent  of  716  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda;  236  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
forty  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  A 
ton  of  bran  contains  the  equivalent  of 
310  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  304  pounds 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  52  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash. 

Even  clover  hay  contains  per  ton  the 


equivalent  of  248  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  52  pounds  each  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash. 

Destroy  Pocket  Gophers 

The  work  of  the  pocket  gopher  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  seen  the  mounds 
of  earth  they  make  in  the  alfalfa  f-elds 
where  they  are  working,  but  few  of  us 
realize  the  extent  of  the  damage  they 
do.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  Kansas  alfalfa  crop 
each  year  is  destroyed  by  gophers.  On 
this  basis  this  loss  easily  amounts  to 
over  five  million  dollars,  and  in  view  of 
the  high  price  of  alfalfa  at  the  present 
time  it  is  probably  nearer  eight  million 
dollars  for  the  past  year.  In  addition  to 
the  damage  done  alfalfa,  orchards,  grass 
lands,  garden  and  field  crops,  and  espe- 
cially potatoes  and  other  root  crops,  are 
damaged. 

Any  farm  can  be  cleared  of  gophers  at 
small  expense,  but  community  action  is 
necessary  to  get  the  best  results,  as 
they  will  keep  coming  into  cleared  areas 
from  surrounding  farms.  Poisoning  is 
the  method  most  commonly  employed, 
and  is  as  a  rule  cheaper  than  trapping. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  for 
some  years  kept  on  hand  a  standard 
preparation  of  poison  which  has  proven 
very  effective.  It  is  put  up  in  the  form 
of  a  syrup,  an  ounce  of  strychnia  sul- 
phate being  used  to  a  quart  of  the  syrup. 
In  preparing  this  the  strychnine  must  be 
first  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
the  syrup  being  then  added  and  the  mix- 
ture stirred  thoroughly.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  sells  the  poison  at  cost, 
which  is  a  dollar  for  pint  cans  and  $1.75 
for  the  quarts.  Prof.  R.  K.  Nabours 
gives  the  following  instructions  for  us- 
ing the  poison  in  destroying  gophers: 

"Steep  a  half-bushel  of  corn  in  boil- 
ing water  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
Then  drain  off  the  water  and  pour  over 
the  corn  a  quart  of  poison  syrup  from 
the  can.  Add  a  few  pounds  of  corn  meal 
to  absorb  the  excess  moisture  and  mix 
all   thoroughly.     It  will   require  one- 


fourth  bushel  of  corn  if  a  pint  can  is 
used.  This  bait  may  be  kept  several 
days  without  spoiling. 

"The  poison  bait  is  placed  into  the  run- 
ways of  the  gopher  through  a  small  hole 
made  by  a  sharpened  stick  or  a  spade 
handle.  One  may  soon  learn  when  he 
has  struck  the  run,  which  is  easiest  lo- 
cated between  two  mounds  of  earth. 
Then  with  a  spoon  several  grains  of  the 
poisoned  bait  can  be  dropped  into  the 
run  and  the  hole  left  open. 

"Another  method  of  poisoning  gophers 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  is  to  cut  sweet  potatoes  or  pars- 
nips into  pieces  less  than  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Wash  and  drain  four  quarts 
of  the  cut  bait,  place  in  a  metal  pan,  and 
from  a  pepper  box  slowly  sift  over  the 
dampened  baits,  while  stirring,  one- 
eighth  ounce  of  powdered  strychnine  and 
one-tenth  as  much  saccharine  (well 
shaken,  or  ground  together,  in  a  mortar). 
Use  these  pieces  of  potato  or  parsnip  as 
recommended  for  the  poisoned  syrup 
bait." 

It  is  important  that  the  poisoning  be 
done  while  the  gophers  are  still  work- 
ing. Those  that  are  not  killed  before 
winter  sets  in  will  begin  work  in  the 
spring  and  the  job  can  then  be  finished. 

Wintering  Breeding  Ewes 

If  you  have  some  bred  ewes,  be  sure 
to  give  them  the  kind  of  care  and  feed- 
ing which  will  insure  strong  thrifty 
lambs  next  spring.  Weak,  puny  lambs 
can  easily  result  from  wrong  methods 
of  wintering  the  ewes.  If  you  have 
some  rye  or  wheat  pasture  for  the  ewes, 
the  feed  bill  will  be  greatly  reduced  and 
the  exercise  question  will  be  solved,  for 
it  is  very  important  that  pregnant  ewes 
have  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a 
mile  of  travel  daily.  When  penned  up 
too  closely  the  ewes  lose  in  vigor  and 
cannot  produce  strong  lambs.  If  there 
is  no  pasture  for  them  to  run  on,  at 
least  arrange  to  1«4  them  range  over 
some  of  the  fields  a  portion  of  each  day, 
even  if  they  have  to  be  herded  or  driven. 


While  cheap  roughages  can  be  used,  the 
ewes  should  be  fed  well  enough  so  that 
they  will  gain  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  before  the  lambs  come.  It 
is  nearly  always  advisable  to  feed  about 
a  half  pound  of  grain  daily  to  each  ewe 
during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy, 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  being  a 
good  mixture. 

White  Grub  in  Wheat 

Many  complaints  are  coming  in  that 
white  grubs  are  damaging  wheat  fields. 
Edward  C.  Paxton,  field  agent  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
reports  that  hundreds  of  his  observers 
are  reporting  this  trouble.  It  seems  to 
be  more  serious  in  Southern  Kansas. 

T.  W.  McCulloch,  of  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station,  states  that  unless  pre- 
ventive measures  are  taken  we  can  look 
for  a  continuation  of  this  grub  injury 
next  year. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  where 
the  grubs  have  destroyed  wheat  this 
fall.  Such  measures  as  have  been  worked 
out  must  be  carried  in  mind  and  put  in 
operation  next  year. 

The  particular  white  grub  doing  this 
damage  in  wheat  has  been  studied  by 
the  Experiment  Station  entomologists 
for  several  years.  In  the  badly  infested 
fields  of  Southern  Kansas  it  is  found 
that  the  injury  is  occurring  where  the 
fields  have  been  in  wheat  continuously 
for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more.  The 
females  are  wingless  and  do  not  leave 
the  area  from  which  they  emerge.  They 
feed  on  the  weeds  growing  in  the  field 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  immediate 
area  from  which  they  emerged.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  injury  is  accumulative, 
becoming  more  severe  from  year  to  year. 

The  investigations  show  that  wherever 
crops  are  rotated  the  injury  from  this 
grub  is  avoided.  In  a  badly  infested 
field  it  is  suggested  that  the  land  be 
plowed  shortly  after  harvest  and  put 
into  corn  the  following  year.  The  corn 
can  be  followed  by  oats  and  then  back 
to  wheat  again.   This  rotation  will  prae- 
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Work  of  Girls'  Cooking  Club 


SpWLMOST  $150'  in  prizes  has  been 
»aw  won  this  fall  by  a  cooking  club 
ta&J  composed  of  nine  Jewell  City 
school  girls  under  the  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  Mrs.  O.  M.  Chilcott,  wife 
of  the  former  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  At  the  Topeka  fair  individual 
prizes  aggregating  $13  were  awarded  to 
members  of  the  club;  at  the  exposition 
at  Wichita  the  individual  awards 
amounted  to  $20;  while  the  club  as  a 
whole  won  state  club  honors  at  both 
Topeka  and  Wichita,  carrying  in  each 
case  a  prize  of  $25.  In  the  demonstra- 
tion contest  at  Wichita  a  baking  team 
from  the  club  won  $59.60,  making  a 
total  of  $142.60  as  a  result  of  one  sum- 
mer's work.  This  club  made  no  exhibit 
at  the  Hutchinson  fair.  At  a  recent 
meeting  the  members  voted  to  use  the 
club  honor  money  in  supporting  a  war 
orphan  to  be  adopted  by  the  club. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  splendid 
showing  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  leader,  who  is  one  of  the  enthu- 
siastic club  mothers,  loved  not  only  by 
her  own  children  but  by  every  girl  and 
boy  of  Jewell  City.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Miss  Marion  Mateer,  assistant  club 
leader  for  the  state,  Mrs.  Chilcott  tells 
something  of  the  plan  of  the.  work  and 
of  other  results  accomplished  in  addition 
to  the  money  prizes  won.    She  says: 

"We  have  tried  to  stimulate  home 
work  and  so  have  asked  each  girl  to 
record  her  cooking  in  the  home  beside 
the  thirty-six  bakings  required.  Most 
of  them  have  records  of  one  hundred  or 
more  things  prepared.  Next  year  we 
are  going  to  ask  instead  of  that  for  a 
record  of  meals  prepared  by  the  girls 
themselves,  believing  girls  of  that  age — 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years — can  easily 
prepare  the  ordinary  breakfast  or  supper 
meal.  One  girl  wants  to  do  as  much  as 
another  girl. 

"We  have  found  this  enforced  vacation 
a  good  time  to  work  on  our  stories  of 
the  club  year's  work  and  are  illustrat- 


ing them  from  the  magazine  pictures.  I 
find  that  fine;  the  girls  are  learning  to 
notice  the  articles  and  illustrations  in 
the  magazines  on  home  things  and  I  be- 
lieve with  another  year's  work  will  be 
readers  of  that  kind  of  literature.  They 
have  begun  to  try  out  the  recipes  they 
find. 

"I  consider  it  necessary  to  have  the 
mothers'  co-operation  and  endeavor  to 
have  them  with  us  at  several  meetings 
during  the  year,  especially  the  first.  I 
believe  every  mother  in  Jewell  who  has 


had  children  in  our  club  has  expressed 
her  appreciation  of  what  the  club  work 
has  done  for  her  in  helping  her  raise  her 
girl  or  boy  and  is  now  a  booster  for  the 
work. 

"It  is  vitally  necessary  to  interest 
boys  and  girls  in  home  work  before  they 
get  so  much  interested  in  the  things 
away  from  home;  this  club  work  does. 
It  makes  plain  duties  popular  and  at- 
tractive. The  prizes  these  young  people 
have  won  have  called  forth  praises  from 
so  many  of  the  grown  people  whose  opin- 


ions they  value  very  much  that  it  gives 
them  great  pride  in  doing  things. 

"The  summer  months  are  the  difficult 
ones  in  child  raising.  The  club  work 
gives  them  useful,  pleasant  work  during 
that  time.    They  begin  and  finish  tasks. 

"One  girl  has  in  her  story  of  the  sum- 
mer's work  this  statement :  TVe  have 
learned  much  more  this  summer  in  our 
club  than  just  how  to  cook.'  What  that 
implies  I  consider  the  big  thing — shall 
I  say  the  biggest  thing  of  all  ?  Doesn't 
it  mean  learning  better  how  to  live  our 
lives?  To  be  honest;  to  be  fair  to  oth- 
ers; to  finish  what  we  begin;  to  do 
everything  we  do  the  best  we  possibly 
can;  to  do  each  thing  better  the  next 
time;  to  enjoy  our  work  and  to  find 
pleasure  in  working  together.  Our  girls 
have  said,  'We  are  too  busy  to  fuss.  We 
have  lots  better  times  than  at  a  party.' 
The  teachers  tell  me  they  see  the  effect 
already  of  the  club  work.  The  club 
ideals  are  carried  out  in  school.  Just  a 
few  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  wrong 
can  be  reclaimed,  but  every  good  boy 
and  girl  may  be  kept  so.  I  believe  the 
club  work  to  be  the  best  plan  yet  evolved 
by  which  the  energies,  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  child  may  be  best  devel- 
oped. 

"As  a  mother  who  has  had  two  chil- 
dren in  four  clubs  and  will  have  another 
in  next  year,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  state  and  its  leaders  for  an  organ- 
ized plan  by  which  to  work  during  the 
summer  months.  These  young  people  are 
seeing  what  a  college  education  means. 
One  girl  said,  'What  splendid  people  w© 
meet  when  these  workers  come  to  us!' 
Learning  to  choose  the  right  kind  of 
associates  is  a  great  big  thing  in  life. 

"I  am  so  full  of  this  work  that  I 
don't  know  where  to  stop.  If  I  didn't 
do  all  my  own  home  work.  I  suspect  I 
should  be  out  in  the  highways  dragging 
children  in  to  form  clubs  all  the  year 
round." 


THE  baking  and  canning  club  teams  which  contested  at  the  Wichita 
Exposition  for  state  honors  are  here  shown.  The  six  counties  which 
had  done  the  best  work  in  canning  were  represented  by  canning 
teams,  and  the  six  counties  best  in  bread-making  sent  their  best  bread- 
making  teams.  Rice  County  entered  a  team  in  each  contest,  winning 
first  place  in  bread-making  and  second  in  canning.  Ottawa  County  was 
second  in  bread-making  and  Pratt  County  third.  In  cannning,  Harvey 
County  won  the  state  championship  and  McPherson  County  took  third 
place. 


FARMER 


Warm  and  Safe  for 
Farm  Family 


When  the  work  takes  you  away  for  the  day  in  bams  or  fields,  or  to  town,  the  family  will 
be  safe  and  comfortable  with  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating,  making  the 
whole  house  as  warm  as  June 

IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  the  best  paying,  most 
economical  equipment  you  can  put  on  your  farm.  It  is  a 
permanent  improvement  and  a  wise  investment— never  wears  out, 
always  on  the  job,  burns  any  fuel  you  have,  and  gives  the  most 
heat  at  the  least  cost.  Thousands  of  farm  homes  which  are  Ideally 
heated  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  hard  winters. 

You  can  buy  an  IDEAL- AMERI- 
CAN Radiator  Heating  Outfit  for 
fewer  bushels  of  grain  than  you 
could  in  1916!  Think  it  over! 


American^  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  *-MBoilers 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut- 
most results. 


It  means  better  health  for  the  family,  less 
labor  for  you,  absolute  comfort,  and  a  hap- 
pier, easier  life  on  the  farm. 

Not  necessary  to  have 
water  pressure.  You  get 
back  the  first  cost  even 
if  you  sell  or  lease,  and 
you  get  big  yearly  fuel 
savings;  so  why  delay 
on  a  sure,  high-paying 
investment  like  this  ? 

up  your  dealer  today  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  an  estimate  for  installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  this  week. 
It  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  in  any  kind  of 
buildings  without  disturbing  the  family. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  "Ideal 
Heating."  It  goes  into  the  subject  very  com- 
pletely and  tells  you  things  you  ought  to 
know  about  heating  your  home.  Puts  you 
under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil- 
ers will  s  u  p  n  i  / 
plenty  of  warm  wa- 
ter for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  SyU 
phon  Regulator. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Write  to 
Department  F-  14 
Chicago 
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tieally  eliminate  the  grubs  from  infested 
wheat  fields.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  repeat  this  procedure  oftener  than 
once  in  five  years,  since  the  infestations 
in  the  field  develop  slowly  during  the 
first  few  years.  Rotations  of  crops  are 
advisable,  however,  for  many  other 
reasons. 


Value  of  Education  for  Farmer 

There  are  many  who  still  raise  the 
question  of  whether  education  pays  in 
the  business  of  farming.  In  other  words 
is  the  educated  farmer  able  to  make  a 
larger  income  than  the  one  lacking  in 
education?  A  very  suggestive  circular 
on  the  value  of  education  to  the  farmer 
has  been  issued  by  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  this  pamphlet  the 
author,  O.  R.  Johnson,  presents  some 
facts  and  figures  showing  the  place  of 
high  school  education  in  farming,  com- 
parison being  made  with  ordinary  rural 
school  education. 

In  making  the  comparison  of  farmers 
with  ordinary  school  education  and  (hose 
who  have  gone  farther  than  the  rural 
schools,  Mr.  Johnson  used  information 
obtained  in  a  farm  management  survey 
conducted  in  the  western  part  of  John- 
eon  County,  Missouri.  The  training  of 
the  second  group  in  addition  to  their 
grade  school  education  amounted  to  an 
average  of  practically  two  years  in  high 
schools. 

"The  better-educated  farmers  keep 
about  one  and  one-sixth  times  as  much 
stock  as  the  others,  as  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  crops  grown  for  each 
animal  unit  kept,"  says  Mr.  Johnson. 
"The  man  with  more  school  training  also 
handles  more  crops  with  each  workman 
he  employs.  Each  workman  on  farms 
of  the  first  group  of  farms  handles  53.5 
acres  of  crops,  while  a  workman  in  the 
second  group  of  farms  handles  61.2  acres. 
In  other  words,  the  better-educated  man 
is  doing  about  one  and  one-fifth  times 
as  much  as  the  man  with  less  school 
training. 

"There  are  several  points  which  the 
figures  bring  out.  The  one  of  greatest 
interest,  perhaps,  is  that  the  better-edu- 
cated farmer  is  making  an  income  71.4 
per  cent  greater  than  the  man  with  less 
eduction.  After  the  labor  income  of 
the  man  with  less  school  training  is  ad- 
justed to  allow  for  difference  in  size  of 
business,  the  man  with  more  education 
still  has  about  40  per  cent  greater  in- 
come than  the  man  of  the  first  group. 
The  other  factors  indicate  strongly  that 
the  better-educated  man  has  his  business 
better  organized.  The  fact  that  he  gets 
slightly  better  yields  and  has  a  system 
which  furnishes  him  more  productive 
labor,  and  tha  t  he  keeps  more  live  stock, 
seem,  to  show  that  he  has  somewhat 
greater  ability  in  the  organization  and 
handling  of  his  business.  Because  of 
this  fact,  it  is  found  that  he  makes 
enough  larger  labor  income  to  pay  in- 
terest on  approximately  $5,500  capital, 
and  allowing  for  the  difference  in  size 
of  business  he  still  makes  enough  larger 
income  to  pay  interest  on  $3,700. 

"Other  studies  have  shown  that  with 
this  size  of  farm  each  acre  that  the 
farm  is  increased  will  add  approximately 
$2  to  the  labor  income,  but  that  the  in- 
vestment per  acre  on  the  two  farms  is 
not  enough  different  to  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  income  in  favor  of  the 
better-educated  man.  Also,  the  differ- 
ence in  crop  yields  is  not  great  enough 
to  change  the  labor  income  materially. 
With  these  tacts  considered,  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  man  who  has  re- 
ceived more  mental  training  has  in- 
creased his  efficiency  thereby  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  interest  on  a  capital  of 
at  least  $3,700.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  bad.  investment  for  the  small  amount 
of  time  he  spends  in  getting  the  addi- 
tional training  and  the  probable  expense 
of  obtaining  this  training.  While  other 
factors  may  have  played  some  part  in 
his  greater  earning  capacity,  yet  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  organization  of  his 
business  it  appears  that  education  must 
have  played  a  very  large  part  in  his 
greater  earning  ability." 


How  to  Trap  Mink 

Mink  are  most  easily  trapped  along 
small  streams,  where  the  lodging  of  the 
driftwood  in  the  crooks  and  windings  of 
the  shore  affords  fine  hiding  places  for 
the  animals  and  consequently  fine  spots 
for  setting  traps  either  in  or  out  of  the 
water.  But  where  possible  the  sets 
should  be  made  in  water  and  on  the 
lower  bank  of  the  stream.  A  guideway 
is  made  of  two  log3,  the  traps  set  in 
between  and  on  the  far  si  le  placed  a 
half  dozen  drops  of  the  best  mink  bait. 
Again,  the  traps  may  be  set  in  the  water 
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near  some  weeds  or  tall  grass,  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  good  mink  bait  placed 
on  the  weeds  or  grass. 

Other  good  places  to  set  traps  for 
mink  are  inside  old  hollow  logs  or  in 
the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  close  to  the 
stream.  The  bait  should  be  placed  near 
the  trap  but  not  on  the  trap.  In  winter 
the  traps  should  be  set  near  the  ripples 
or  thin  ice  where  the  mink  is  most  likely 
to  come  out. 

In  working  around  the  traps,  gloves 
and  shoes  should  be  scented  with  the 
best  trail  scent  in  order  to  remove  the 
effects  of  the  human  odor  of  which  the 
mink  are  very  wary.  If  a  mink  den  can  ■ 
be  discovered  and  the  animals  found  in-  I 
side,  a  good  smoker  will  drive  them  out 
so  that  they  may  be  easily  caught. 

In  preparing  mink  for  the  market, 
they  should  be  stretched  pelt  side  out 
and  all  superfluous  flesh  and  fat  sciaped 
off.  Skins  should  be  dried  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  not  near  the  fire  or  in  the  sun. 
After  being  stretched  enough  to  hold 
their  shape,  the  skins  are  ready  for 
shipment. 


Mulch  the  Strawberry  Bed 

Get  your  strawberry  mulch  ready  to 
apply,  but  do  not  put  it  on  until  the 
ground  freezes.  The  object  of  the  mulch 
is  to  prevent  alternate  thawing  and 
freezing  of  the  ground  which  "heaves 
out"  the  plants,  breaking  the  roots  and 
often  'killing  the  plants,  but  always  in- 
juring them  sufficiently  to  reduce  the 
crop. 

If  the  mulch  is  applied  before  the 
ground  freezes  there  is  much  more  dan- 
ger of  damage  from  field  mice. 

For  mulch  use  straw,  when  available, 
waste  hay,  coarse  manure  or  other  rub- 
bish not  containing  grass  or  weed  seeds. 
A  two-inch  covering  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection. 


LYON  COUNTY  BOOSTS  DAIRYING 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

from  $80  to  $125,  $90  to  $100  being  a 
fair  average,  and  calves  at  around  $15  to 
$25.  Registered  bulls  or  heifer  calves 
and  yearlings  sell  at  from  $100  up. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  Guernseys 
in  the  county,  with  a  lesser  number  of 
Jerseys. 

The  party  in  the  two  days  visited  and 
interviewed  eighteen  dairy  farms.  In 
each  instance  the  visitors  asked  ques- 
tions freely  of  the  fanner,  and  these 
rotes  are  the  substance  of  the  farmers' 
frank  replies  to  these  questions.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  farmers  vihom 
we  visited  were  just  such  men  as  could 
be  found  by  a  similar  drive  throughout 
Lyon  County.  They  differ  only  in  their 
method  of  making  a  living.  Instead  of 
crop  farming  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  practiced  with  its  conse- 
quent depletion  of  plant  food,  they  have 
taken  up  a  system  of  crop  rotation. 
Several  of  them  frankly  stated  that 
without  dairying  their  soil,  in  spite  of 
fertilizing,  would  yield  them  a  doubtful 
return.  Everything  grown  on  the  farm 
is  fed  to  dairy  cows  and  the  manure  re- 
turned to  the  land.  By  this  means  they 
have  restored  and  enlarged  the  original 
productivity  of  the  soil  and  have  ren- 
dered their  yearly  income  both  greater 
and  more  independent  of  bad  seasons. 
They  work  no  harder  nor  any  longer 
hours  per  day  than  do  Lyon  County 
farmers.  A  larger  proportion  of  their 
work  is  indoors,  especially  during  the 
winter  season.  Their  labor  is  produc- 
tive of  income  every  week  of  the  year, 
while  Lyon  County  farmers  are  engaged 
in  income-producing  labor  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  year.  Their  income  is 
even  greater  during  the  winter  months 
than  during  the  summer  months,  and  it 
is  invariably  greater  in  every  month  of 
the  year  than  is  their  outlay  for  that 
month.  Most  of  them  stated  with  frank- 
ness and  definiteness  that  their  net 
profits  were  safely  one-half  of  their 
gross  income.  As  a  result,  our  visitors 
were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  most  prosperous  community 
that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the 
almost  amazing  prosperity  and  content' 
rnent  were  due  to  the  milk  cow. 


Manure  Pile  Valuable 

The  dairy  farmer  is  very  likely  to 
overlook  the  manure  pile  when  he  is 
figuring  the  income  from  his  cows.  It 
is  sometimes  even  looked  upon  as  a  nec- 
essary evil  that  must  be  disposed  of  at 
an  added  cost  find  an  increased  amount 
of  labor.  And  yet  the  manure  pile  is 
the  farmer's  "gold  mine"  when  it  is 
properly  handled,  says  W.  W.  Swett  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  ordinary  well-fed  dairy  cow  ex- 
cretes at  least  ten  tons  of  manure  a 
year.  A  great  deal  of  this  amount  is 
dropped  in  the  pastures  and  lots  and 
is  never  recovered.  Assuming  that  half 
the  entire  amount  is  lost  in  this  way 
we  have  five  tons  collected  at  the  barn 
to  be  disposed  of  in  some  manner. 

According  to  the  soils  department, 
manure  has  an  actual  value  for  increas- 
ing crop  production  amounting  to  $4.20 
for  each  ton  used.  This  gives  the 
amount  of  manure  collected  from  each 
cow  a  fertilizing  value  of  $21  a  year. 
The  man  who  has  a  herd  of  ten  cows 
can  easily  figure  for  himself  that  his 
manure  pile  has  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $210.  Save  the  manure,  take 
good  care  of  it,  apply  it  to  the  land  and 
reap  the  profits,  and  do  not  fail  to  give 
the  dairy  cow  the  credit  that  is  due  her. 


Manuring  Wheat  in  Winter 

Farmers  have  been  very  busy  and 
short  of  help  during  the  past  season. 
Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  manure  pile 
is  still  in  the  barnyard.  There  was  nei- 
ther time  nor  help  at  hand  to  spread 
this  manure  at  the  usual  time,  and  as 
a  result*the  wheat  may  now  be  growing 
on  land  that  is  not  as  fertile  as  is  de- 
sirable. 

In  such  cases  it  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  wheat  crop  and  of  profit  to  the 
farmer  if  manure,  or  straw  not  needed 


for  other  purposes,  is  spread  evenly  and 
thinly  on  the  more  level  wheat  fields 
this  winter.  Such  application  should  be 
made  when  the  ground  is  dry  or  frozen. 
In  case  fertilizer  has  not  been  applied 
recently  to  the  land  and  it  is  known 
that  phosphorus  is  needed,  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  may  well  be 
added  to  each  load  of  manure  before 
spreading.  The  application  of  manure 
should  not  be  heavy — probably  not  over 
six  tons  to  the  acre  in  any  case — and 
it  should  be  spread  evenly  so  as  not  to 
smother  the  olants. 


Cold  fall  rains  may  be  expensive  to 
the  dairyman.  The  high  producing  cow 
is  a  delicate  machine,  easy  to  get  out  of 
order.  She  does  not  have  a  thick  layer 
of  fat  like  the  beef  animal  to  protect 
her  body  from  the  cold,  and  must  have 
other  means  of  protection.  When  the 
dairy  cow  gets  cold  and  wet,  the  only 
means  of  her  keeping  warm  is  to  use 
her  feed  for  furnishing  energy.  The 
cow  that  uses  her  feed  for  warmth  can- 
not use  it  for  producing  milk.  The  cold 
cow  cannot  be  a  high  producing  cow. 


What  Did  He  Mean? 

Mrs.  Oldwed — "Am  I  dearer  to  you 
than  ever?" 

Mr.  Oldwed — "Sure  thing.  Everything 
is  dearer  nowadays." — Exchange. 
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STORM  KING 

Horse  Blanket 

The  strongest,  warmest  and 
longest  wearing  medium- 
priced  square  blanket  made. 
Size  84  by  90  inches.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Make  sure  of 
getting  the  genuine  by  look- 
ing for  the  5A  trademark. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  a  superior  line  of  5 A  Motor  Robes 


This  is  the 
Season  of 
High  Fur 
Prices 


Dont  write— ship!  Ship  what  you 
have  now,  at  once.  We  are  paying 
unusual  prices  for  pelts  of  all  kinds  now  be- 
cause of  the  unheard-of  demands  of  our  buy- 
ers. Your  money — bigger  money  than  ever 
before— will  go  to  you  by  return  mail.  Ask 
for  our  free  Market  Reports. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

International  Fur  Exchange 

t£g\&  St  Louis,  Mo. 

(38071 


Shipftur 

FURS 
Today  To 


We  want  millions  of  muskrat,  skunk, 
coon,  mink,  opossum,  fox.wolf — even  rabbit 
skins  —  and  will  pay  spot  cash,  highest 
prices!  Funsten's  reliable  grading  gets  you 
every  cent  of  value  in  your  furs.  We  never 
promise  impossible  prices  and  then  cut 
down  on  the  grade.  What  your  furs  are 
worth  is  what  we  pay — and  we  pay  in  full. 
Check  sent  you  within  24  hours. 

Write  for  Free  Shipping  Tags  and  Trap- 
pers' Guide,  Market  Reports,  etc. 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co. , 

International  Fur  Exchange 

632  Fnnsten  Building 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Ship  To  Biggs  At  Kansas  City 


Biggs  pay3  top-notch  prices  for  furs  and 
guarantees  a  square  deal.  Three  quarters  of  a 
million  satisfied  shippers.  No  commissions  deducted. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Advance  Market  News. 

Highest  Prices— Quickest  Returns 

Furs  held  separate  and  returned  at  once  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  grading  and  price.  Just  insert  tag 
saying  "HoM  Scparate'rin  package  when  you  ship. 
TTYg  H71  "C1  "Trappers'  Exchange"  our  Monthly 
av  KEid  Magazine  sent  free  to  all  interested. 
Trappers'  Supplies  at  Factory  Cost.   Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.  Slk885  8-  "1  ing 


CITY,  MO. 


A  good  market  for  farm  products  is 
assured  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
because  the  world  demand  for  food  will 
continue  until  European  agriculture  is 
back  to  a  normal  basis. 


Learn  to  Control  Abortion 

By  Dr.  George  M.  Potter,  Extension  Division.  K.  S.  A.  C. 


HE  purpose  of  the  educational 
work  in  preventing  abortion  dis- 
ease in  our  beef  and  dairy  herds 
is  to  demonstrate  not  only  that 
it  is  possible  to  control  the  disease  by  a 
system  of  sanitation  and  herd  manage- 
ment, but  that  such  a  practice  will  be 
profitable  to  the  owner  of  the  herd.  The 
work  will  be  of  a  demonstrational  na- 
ture. Where  regulatory  measures  should 
be  adopted,  the  live  stock  sanitary  com- 
missioner will  be  immediately  notified. 
In  farm  bureau  counties  the  work  will 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
farm  bureau. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  owners  of  dairy  herds,  two 
or  three  in  each  eight  or  ten  counties 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  a 
like  number  of  owners  of  beef  herds  in 
four  or  five  counties  which  are  typical 
of  their  respective  sections,  who  are 
willing  to  try  for  a  term  of  years  our 
plan  of  herd  management  to  overcome 
this  disease.  In  choosing  co-operators, 
only  those  men  who  have  had  losses  in 
the  past  and  realize  the  necessity  for 
instituting  preventive  measures  will  be 
accepted.  The  proposed  work  will  re- 
quire the  intelligent  interest  and  active 
co-operation  of  the  owner,  as  one  who- 
would  not  follow  a  definite  system  of 
herd  improvement  would  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  it.  The  assistance  and  active 
co-operation  of  one  or  more  local  vet- 
erinarians will  be  sought  in  every  case 
so  that  they  may  be  fully  informed  01 
the  methods  used  and  thus  be  ready  to 
apply  similar  treatment  and  manage- 
ment to  other  herds  in  the  community 
whose  owners  become  interested  in  re- 
sults in  the  demonstration  herds. 

It  is  desired  to  work  wherever  possi- 
ble with  pure-bred  herds,  or  in  the  case 
of  dairy  herds  with  those  connected  with 
cow  testing  associations.  Where  such 
herds  are  not  available,  good  grade  herds 
may  be  used.  In  .working  with  such 
diseases  as  abortion,  which  is  of  a  chronic 
nature,  the  work  must  continue  over  a 
period  of  years  before  results  become 
apparent  and  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  a  continuity  of  purpose  such  as  the 
pure-bred  and  testing  herds  seem  to 
offer.  Moreover,  this  class  of  cattle  are 
more  frequently  used  as  foundation 
stock  in  the  development  of  new  herds 
and  are,  therefore,  potentially  more 
dangerous  disseminators  of  disease. 
They  afford  the  most  logical  point  of 
attack  in  any  plan  of  herd  management 
for  disease  prevention.  The  work  will 
be  directed  along  the  following  lines : 

Prevention  of  abortion  disease  and  al- 
lied affections;  prevention  of  calf  dis- 
eases, and  furnishing  the  necessary  vet- 
erinary service. 

Treatment  of  Abortion  Disease 
In  beginning  the  work  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  premises  of  the  man 
seeking  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  conditions,  such  as  size  of 
herd,  size  of  farm  or  ranch,  system  of 
herd  management  (breeding,  feeding, 
management  of  calves,  etc.).  reproduc- 
tive efficiency  of  herd,  possibility  of  con- 
trolling breeding,  season  of  greatest 
number  of  abortions,  and  facilities  for 
isolating  and  treating  aborters. 

At  first  only  the  general  measures, 
such  as  sanitation,  segregation  of  abort- 
ers, and  proper  methods  of  herd  man- 
agement will  be  instituted.  On  subse- 
quent visits  when  the  work  shall  have 
been  organized,  the  special  measures  for 
the  treatment  of  aborted  cows,  retained 
afterbirth,  and  sterility,  will  be  demon- 
strated; also  laboratory  diagnoses  will 
be  made,  as  opportunity  offers,  in  co- 
operation with  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  College. 

Records  of  breedings,  calvings.  abor- 
tions, retained  afterbirth,  sterility,  etc., 
will  be  kept  to  facilitate  the  work  and 
as  a  means  of  recording  progress. 

In  outlining  systems  of  herd  manage- 
ment, the  specialists  in  dairying  and 
animal  husbandry  will  be  consulted. 
Conditions  are  so  varied  that  each  herd 
becomes  a  study  in  itself,  and  expert 
advice  is  necessary  in  each  case.  A  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  disease  and  its 
complications  and  methods  of  combating 
it  is  given  in  Experiment  Station  Circu- 
lar \ro.  69,  "Contagious  Abortion  of 
Cattle." 

It  is  planned  to  visit  co-operators 
quarterly.  All  work  performed  will  be 
of  a  demonstrational  nature,  for  the 
benefit  of  interested  breeders  of  the 
community.  As  it  will  also  be  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature,  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  veterinarians  will  be  sought. 


Calf  diseases  are  somewhat  closely  as- 
sociated with  diseases  of  breeding  cattle, 
and  the  same  measures  of  sanitation  are 
effective  in  controlling  both  groups. 
Specific  anti-serum  would  be  used  in 
combating  outbreaks  of  contagious 
scours.  Dietetic  errors  frequently  cause 
digestive  disturbances  which  could  be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  correct  prac- 
tices. 

Blackleg  is  a  disease  of  young  cattle. 
Its  control  is  assured  by  preventive  vac- 
cination. 

Udder  troubles  constitute  another 
group  of  diseases  which  are  of  special 
concern  to  dairymen.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  causes  and  corrective 
measures. 

Veterinary  Service 

Competent  veterinary  service  is  essen- 
tial for  the  success  of  any  systematic 
effort  for  disease  control.  We  purpose 
to  secure,  wherever  possible,  the  services 
of  a  competent  veterinarian  to  care  for 
all  cases  of  diseases  requiring  immediate 
attention.  The  presence  and  assistance 
of  the  local  veterinarian  will  be  sought 
at  all  demonstrations,  and  in  all  work 
of  a  professional  nature. 

As  the  work  progresses,  a  conference 
of  co-operating  veterinarians  will  be 
called  by  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  college  to  consider  the  latest  ap- 
proved methods. 

This  plan  will  operate  to  the  benefit 
of  the  owner  in  providing  more  efficient 
service  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  vet- 
erinarian in  that  greater  confidence  will 
be  engendered  among  owners  and  his 
services  therefore  will  be  in  greater  de- 
mand than  heretofore  and  will  result  in 
greater  good  to  the  community. 

The  successful  operation  of  this  plan, 
in  harmony  with  the  work  of  other  de- 
partments, would  mean  much  in  valu- 
able animals  saved  and  make  for  a  more 
productive  animal  husbandry. 


Free  Feed 

For  Half  of 
Your  Stock 

If  you  feed  alfalfa,  do  not  waste  the 
stems  and  stalks.  There  is  just  as  much 
nutritive  value  in  the  roughage  of 
alfalfa  as  in  the  foliage.  Stock  will  eat 

this  roughage  with  relish  and  get  just  as  much 
nourishment  from  it  as  from  the  foliage  if  it  is 
reduced  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  for  feeding. 
As  stalks  form  half  the  bulk  of  alfalfa,  you  can 
double  the  feeding  value  by  reducing  it  with  a 

StoveR 

AiMfa  Comminuhr 

Reduces  Any  Roughage 

Reduces  to  uniformly  fine  particles — not  powder 
— easily  masticated  and  digested.  Made  in  two 
sizes:  No.  55-6  to  12  H.  P.  capacity  3  to  5  tons 
a  day.  No.  56—12  H.P.  to  20  H.P.  Capacity  8  to 
15  tons  a  day.  Will  handle  all  kinds  of  hay  or 
sheaf  grain,  dry  or  damp.  Requires  25$  less 
power  than  any  machine  of  .like  capacity. 
Write  For  TCng^TC 

book  I»J&JL> 


Muskrat  Trapping  Methods 

At  the  foot  of  slides  or  runs  is  gener- 
ally the  best  place  to  take  muskrat. 
Traps  should  be  placed  in  shallow  water 
and  the  bait  hung  about  five  inches 
above  the  trap.  A  weed  or  piece  of 
brush  on  which  is  placed  a  few  drops 
of  the  best  muskrat  bait  will  do;  it 
should  be  fastened  securely  so  that  it 
will  not  float  away  on  the  current.  A 
sheltered  place  is  the  best  for  setting 
the  trap;  if  this  cannot  be  found,  a 
break  of  wood  or  stones  should  be  made 
in  order  to  protect  the  trap  and  bait 

Another  method  which  many  trappers 
have  found  to  be  very  successful  is  to 
build  a  mound  of  mud  and  stones  in 
shallow  water,  set  the  trap  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mound  under  the  water,  and 
then  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  selected 
muskrat  bait  on  top  of  the  mound.  The 
mound  should  always  be  a  little  above 
the  water  in  order  that  the  bait  will  re- 
main on  it.  The  trap  should  be  staked 
firmly  in  deep  water  so  that  the  musk- 
rat  will  drown  itself  in  its  struggle  to 
get  away  after  being  caught. 

Muskrat  should  be  cased  pelt  side  out 
and  all  superfluous  meat  and  fat  scraped 
off  thoroughly  before  shipping.  The  tail 
should  be  cut  off,  as  it  is  absolutely 
worthless,  and  needlessly  adds  to  the 
shipping  weight.  Skins  should  be  dried 
in  a  cool  shady  place,  not  exposed  to  the 
sun.  When  the  skin  is  dry  enough  to 
hold  its  shape  it  is  ready  to  ship. 


Keep  Hogs  Free  from  Worms 

The  worm-infested  hog  is  never  a 
thrifty  hog.  He  gains  slowly,  and  the 
gains  made  are  expensive.  Such  a  hog 
is  also  an  easy  prey  to  the  various  swine 
diseases.  Prevention  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  best  cure.  Pigs  become 
infested  with  worms  as  a  result  of  liv- 
ing in  dirty  pens  and  yards,  being  fed 
in  filthy  troughs,  drinking  contaminated 
water,  or  wallowing  in  infested  mud 
holes.  The  infested  pig  does"  not  thrive 
and  usually  develops  into  a  pot-bellied 
profitless  runt. 

Cleanliness  of  yards  and  pens  is  the 
first  preventive  measure.  A  good  many 
experienced  hogmen  maintain  that  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  ashes,  lime,  salt, 
sulphur  and  copperas  kept  before'  the 
hogs  where  they  can  eat  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  worm  infestation.  Even  though 
this  may  not  be  as  yet  proven  to  be  of 
positive  value,  experimentally  such  a 
mixture  seems  to  satisfy  the  hog's  appe- 
tite for  mineral  substances  and  probably 
has  considerable  value  as  a  tonic  and 
appetizer. 


Contains  valu 
able  information, 

Write  TODAY1 
STOVER  MFG.  & 

ENGINE  CO. 
1528Me«lAv.Freeport.IlL 

Also  Kinf.  of 
Stover  Good  Engines^ 
Feed  Hills,  Pomp  JicksT 
Samson   Windmills,  etc. 
Since  1862.  Send  forCattlogt 


BtC 
Dealer 
Opportunity 
rite  Today 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
■"■  beautiful  lamp  that  lights  'With 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim— no  globes  to 
wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.   Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  spill — no  danger  even 
if  tipped  over.  Guaranteed 
5  years — will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  ad- 
dress vearest  office/or 
Catalog- Ko.  22 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,         St.  Paul,  Toledo. 

Dallas,  Chicago. 
^BB^aaBBVBBBrjHMBB^Eaaaa^eaaal 


25  Cords  aday 

One  Man  Log  Saw 

Strong,  Simple,  Dependable.     A  Fuel  maker 

i  and  work  saver.  Cats  any  sizeloga  intoany  lengths. 
Easy  to  move  from  log  to  log  cud  from  cat  to  cot* 

OTTAWA 

ENGINE  LOGS  AW 


Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Makes  wood  pawing 
easy  and  profitable.  When  not  sawing  wood  use 
as  portable  engine  for  pumping  water  and  on 

CTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 


as  port — 

other  power  jobs. 
Saw  "blade  easily 
removed.  Write 
for  our  low  price. 
FULLY 
GUAR- 
ANTEED 


8uu  King  Street, 
Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


DON'T  RUIN  YOUR  COWS 

By  neglecting  a  Retained  Afterbirth 
Few  cows  die  but  many  are  ruined  by  such: 
neglect.   Give  OR-  DAVID  ROBERTS" 

COW  CLEANER 

before  and  after  freshening. 
\  It  -will  positively  prevent  anrj 
I  o  ve  rcome  this  trouble.  At  oar 
J  dealers  or  Postpaid  $1 .09 
f  Consult  Dr.  David  Roberts 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.    Send  for 
price  list  of  medicines  and  get 
a  FREE  copy  of  "The Cattle 
SpecialUt"  with  full  information  on  Abortion  in  Cows. 
.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
741   grand  Ave,  ,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


DR. 
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When  hogs  have  become  seriously  in- 
fested with  worms,  the  following  rem- 
edy is  suggested:  Santonin,  8  grains; 
areca  nut,  2  drams;  calomel,  2  grains; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  1  dram.  Thi3  is  a 
dose  for  a  hundred-pound  hog.  Santonin 
has  been  practically  unobtainable  owing 
to  foreign  trade  complications,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  worked 
out  another  remedy  which  is  also  found 
quite  effective.  This  consists  in  with- 
holding all  feed  and  water  from  the  pigs 
to  be  treated  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  give  each  pig  from  one  to  four 
ounces  of  castor  oil  to  which  has  been 
added  oil  of  American  wormseed  as  fol- 
lows: For  small  pigs  two  to  three 
months  old,  35  drops;  pigs  weighing 
fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds,  50  to  100 
drops;  and  for  larger  pigs,  one  teaspoon - 
ful.  Each  pig  should  be  dosed  sep- 
arately to  get  the  best  results.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  used,  however,  in 
drenching  hogs,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  get  the  remedy  into  the  lungs.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  help  the  pig  may  be 
held,  the  mouth  kept  open  by  means  of 
a  couple  of  loops  of  wire  or  rope,  and 
the  medicine  given  directly  from  a  table- 
spoon. This  is  a  rather  troublesome 
and  slow  method  of  dosing,  but  it  in- 
sures each  pig  getting  his  proper  dose. 
After  they  have  been  given  this  worm 
medicine  they  may  be  fed  and  watered. 
To  be  thoroughly  effective  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  treatment  in  ten 
days. 

If  pigs  cannot  be  dosed  individually, 
they  should  be  sorted  into  groups  of  six 
to  ten  of  equal  size  and  the  medicine 
thoroughly  mixed  with  some  feed  which 
they  like. 

Butter  to  Remain  High 

Dairymen  are  wondering  whether  the 
present  high  price  for  butter  will  con- 
tinue. The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  there  can  be  no  lowering  of  butter 
prices.  The  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  in 
a  recent  issue  commented  as  follows  on 
the  market  conditions  as  affecting 
butter : 

"We  have  not  ventured  and  do  not 
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intend  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  how 
high  butter  will  go  before  we  get 
through  the  winter.  Its  possibilities  are 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  con- 
sumer to  purchase,  in  so  far  as  fine 
butter  is  concerned.  No  one  can  tell  the 
limit  of  the  consumers'  ability  or  wil- 
lingness to  follow  the  advances. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  butter  now. 
Government  reports  place  it  at  nearly 
7.000,000  pounds,  compared  to  last  year, 
and  there  is  now  a  very  great  shortage 
of  fine  butter. 

"The  government  took  60  per  cent  of 
storage  holdings  and  its  inspectors  se- 
lected or  are  selecting,  from  the  total 
storage  holdings  and  are  taking  the 
cream.  Besides  taking  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  storage,  the  government  is  a 
buyer  every  day  of  fresh  made  fine 
butter. 

"Many  dealers  who,  in  previous  years 
at  this  time,  had  fine  storage  butter  to 
give  to  their  trade,  are  not  provided 
with  those  goods  now,  the  government 
having  taken  a  larger  part  of  their  sup- 
plies, and  they  are  in  the  market  for 
fresh  fine  butter. 

"With  this  additional  demand  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fancy  butter  is  so 
closely  cleared  all  the  time  that  buyers 
are  frequently  unable  to  find  any? 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  prices  are  ad- 
vancing ? 

"Regardless  of  how  high  it  may  go, 
we  need  not  be  surprised.  The  demand 
is  there,  a  greater  demand  than  we  ever 
had  before  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
the  smallest  supply  of  fancy  goods  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.'' 

Better  Breeding  Helps 

In  dairying,  large  production  and 
profit  go  hand  in  hand.  Breeding  fur- 
nishes the  most  economical  way  to  ob- 
tain large-producing  cows.  The  pure- 
bred bull,  with  generations  of  high-pro- 
ducing ancestors  back  of  him,  must  be 
used  for  breeding,  and  only  the  best 
heifers  from  the  best  cows  should  be 
chosen  to  be  the  dams  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 


The  Khaki  College 


|0ST  remarkable  Is  the  educational 
program  being  planned  for  our 
fighting  men  while  they  await 
demobilization.  This  might  well 
be  called  "the  world's  greatest  univer- 
sity." The  Army  Education  Commission 
is  in  charge,  working  under  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auspices.  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  is  the  member  for  voca- 
tional training.  He  has  already  gone  to 
France,  where  he  is  to  join  his  associ- 
ates, Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  has  announced  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Council  that  he 
will  be  assisted  by  seven  or  eight  presi- 
dents and  deans  of  American  agricul- 
tural colleges,  who  will  act  as  regional 
directors  overseas.  Under  them  will 
serve  the  faculty  of  experts  who  are  be- 
ing recruited  in  the  United  States  to 
supervise  the  teaching  force  that  will  be 
obtained  from  the  fighting  forces. 

Doctor  Butterfield  stated  that  he  ex- 
pects to  find  in  Paris  a  list  of  former 
teachers,  alumni  and  students  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  who  are  now  in  the  army 
and  who  will  be  available  for  real  teach- 
ing service  in  "the  world's  greatest  xmi- 
versity."  He  carries  with  him  a  list  of 
nearly  two  hundred  names,  furnished  by 
a  large  western  university,  names  of 
men  who  doubtless  will  be  transferred 
from  fighting  units  to  the  educational 
system  set  up  by  the  Government 
through  the  agency  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  has  canvassed  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  in  his  compilation  of  a 
prospective  faculty  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  fighting  man 
overseas. 

"The  scope  of  the  system  as  outlined 
by  the  commission,"  said  Doctor  Buiter- 
field,  "will  be  recognized  when  I  state 
that  from  the  United  States  alone  we 
shall  recruit  experts  in  soils  and  fer- 
tilizer, cotton  and  other  southern  crops, 
grain  and  northern  crops,  live  stock, 
dairying,  horticulture,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, farm  management,  agricultural 
economics  and  country  life. 

"So  far  as  possible  'Khaki  College' 
will  be  an  institution  in  which  the  stu- 
dent may  matriculate  in  regular  classes 
and  courses  of  study.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  the 
visitation  method;  that  is  by  utilizing 


all  the  opportunities  overseas  for  giving 
the  men  an  insight  into  the  best  French 
farming  methods,  horse  breeding,  inten- 
sive gardening  and  the  like.  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  student  to  begin  prac- 
tically where  he  left  off  in  America  be- 
fore he  responded  to  the  call  to  the 
colors;  in  accomplishing  this  result  it  is 
expected  that  the  doors  of  the  great 
French  universities  will  be  thrown  open 
to  the  men  of  advanced  classes. 

"Along  this  line  I  may  say  that  we 
expect  to  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  many  men  who  have  never  done 
any  agricultural  work  but  who  feel  that 
when  they  are  demobilized  they  w  ould 
like  to  make  their  living  from  the  soil. 
The  commission  plans  to  furnish  advice 
and  counsel  to  such  men  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  for  them  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  I  expect  that  this 
counsel  and  guidance  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  our  entire 
system.  We  intend  to  co-operate  in  any 
constructive  plan  that  may  be  offered 
for  settling  large  numbers  of  the  fight- 
ing men  upon  the  land  when  they  return 
to  America." 

Doctor  Butterfield  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  men  from  farming  communities 
as  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
men  in  uniform  overseas,  and  states  that 
he  believes  that  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  are  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  taking  up  agriculture  when  they  are 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

The  immediate  needs  in  the  educa- 
tional work  overseas  today  are  organ- 
izers and  supervisors  and  textbooks.  Up 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  de- 
mands for  both  were  much  greater  than 
the  supply,  but  Doctor  Butterfield  said 
that  he  thought  both  problems  would  be 
solved  in  such  a  way  that  no  man  in 
uniform  who  wants  to  study  overseas 
would  be  disappointed.  The  list  of  re- 
gional directors  and  agricultural  special- 
ists in  the  various  branches  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  soon  be  announced 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Council. 

Doctor  Butterfield  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  on  country  life  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  and!  of  the  com- 
mission to  study  European  rural  credits 
appointed  by  President  Wilson.  As  a 
member  of  the  Army  Educational  Com- 
mission he  will  be  in  Europe  for  an  in- 
definite period. 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


Jag,/  /sf-ggi 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms, 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre- 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  i 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Though  Western  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  Bale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

F.  H.  HEWITT,  2012  Main.  St.,  Kansas  City,  MoT" 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


otor  Mechanics  Wanted 


FEarn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Learn  A  Trade 


A1 


RE  you  mechanically  inclined?  Do  you 

like  machinery?  If  so,  you  can  make  big  money 

as  an  Auto,  Tractor,  Truck  and  Airplane  Mechanic.  You  don't 
need  education  or  previous  training.  All  you  need  is  ambition 
and  a  desire  to  win.  The  SWEENEY  SCHOOL,  uses  no  books, 
has  no  long  two  or  three  weeks'  lecture  course  and  does  noti 
employ  "professors"  to  teach.  You  learn  by  doing  actual  motor 
work,  with  tools  furnished  free  by  the  school,  and  under  super- 
vision of  expert  mechanics. 

Sweeney  Trained  5,(900  Soldier  Mechanics  for  the 
Government.  The  big  Sweeney  Army  School  with  its  $200,000 
equipment,  and  its  corps  of  master  instructors  has  been  added  to 
the  regular  Sweeney  Auto  School.  The  same  wonderful  organi- 
zation will  train  you  to  win  the  battles  of  life. 

Write  Today— Now,  for  my  big  72-page  illustrated  book.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  Sweeney  System  and  how  you  can 
find  real  opportunity.  It  is  absolutely  FREE.    Write  to 
EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President, 

SWEENEY  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 

- «  „  neDt<  5U  Sweeney  Bldg.,  Union  Station  Plaza,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Learn  Autoqnd 

Tractor  Business 

EARH  $100  TO  $4550  A  MONTH  Acreased  sroduction  of 


Automobiles,  Trucks, 
and  Tractors,  and  extension  of  Sales  Forces  bave  made  greater  demand  than 
ever  for  Sales  Agents,  Repair  Men,  Engine  Experts,  Welding 
Experts,  Drivers,  Garage  Foreman,  and  Tractor  Operators. 

I  FARM  IU  fi  Tfl  ft  WFPIfC   Immense  additional 
LCHHI1  IN  0  IV  O  TOCCltd  equipment  from  our 
former  Military  Division  gives  you  daily  work  on  great 
number  of  real  Autoa,  Trucks,  Tractors,  Block  Motors, 
and  Electrical  Equipments.   Same  method  as  used  to  _ 
train  Soldier  Mechanics  for  TJ.  S.  Army  in  60-day  courses. 
FBFF  SHHttf  Write  for  7-Day  Trial  Offer,  and  68-page  Op- 
■  "tt  BlUffW  portunity  Book.  State  age  and  occupation. 


RAHE  AUTO  &  TRACTOR  SCHOOL,  2595  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MBURNSagB 


You  can  now  make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVH 
ONE-HALF  ON  OIL.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni- 
versities prove  this,  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
as  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  50 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to  operate,  won't 
|  explode.  Won  GOLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

tOTT  If  10  NIGHTS  FBII 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

!  £ET  YOUnS  FDEE  !  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality 
^  ■  "™  ■  tQ  wnom  we  can  refer  customers. 

In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own  without  cost.  Write  quick  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  .and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 
I  MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  406  Aladdin  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

LARGEST  KEROSENE  (coal  oil)  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
IMAKP   MDNFV  CDTIDP   No  previous  experience  necessary.   Onr  trial  delivery  plan  makes 
ffii--U-JilV-.  ...         £:J£.   it  easy.   NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you.    Sample  sent 
[TIME    OR    FULL    TIME!   for  10  days'  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE  when  yon  become  a  distribotor. 


Writ*  for  Book 
May 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheals  to  fit  any 
running  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  34  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  111. 
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Poultry 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

"RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  and  $5  each.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bailey, 
Lyndon,  Kansas. 

LARGE  HEAVY  BONED  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  (farm  raised),  at  $3  and  $4  each. 
Mrs.  John  Henkens.  Denton,  Neb. 

LARGE  EXCELLENT  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels.     Florence  Belle  Ziller,  Hiawatha, 

Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels.  Parks'  200-egg  strain;  good 
ones;  $3  to  $5.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  BOTH 
light  and  dark  lines,  $5  each;  six  for  $25. 
C.  C.  Lindamood.  Walton,  Harvey  County, 
Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS — WINERS  AT  KANSAS 
City  and  Wichita.  Great  winter  layers.  100 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Big-boned,  yellow- 
legged,  narrow  fancy  barring  to  skin.  Birds 
shipped  on  approval.  George  Sims,  LeRoy, 
Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK  MINOR- 
:as,  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Lindsborg,  Kan. 

LEGHORNS. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each:  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hasting-s,  Thayer.  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2.     Mrs.  W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka, 

Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
;rels,  $1.50  each.     Mrs.  Den  Barry,  Wallace, 

tfeb. 

YESTERLAID  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
;ockerels,  $1.25  if  taken  at  once.  Mary 
L,a\vs,  Hartford,  Kansas. 

FINE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
strong,  vigorous,  good  type,  Ferris  strain,  $2 
jach.  Also  large  Toulouse  ganders,  fine 
stock,  $3  each.    Chas.  Yoder,  Waldron,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS.  ~~ 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
>3-$5  each.     John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Mo. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50-$4. 
Lewis  Bauer,  Dover,  Kan. 

STANDARD  BRED  R.  C.  RED  COCKER- 
ils,  $2  a,id  $3  each.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle, 
iVinfield,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS  FROM 
rood  laying  and  richly  colored  strain,  $2  up. 
?red  Gregorius,   Humphrey,  Neb. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
:1s.  $1.50  to  $2.50  each.  J.  W.  Warner, 
Hush  Center.  Kansas. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  GOOD 
icoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
Juliets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  High- 
and  Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS  THAT  ARE 
•eally  red.  Fine,  long-bodied,  good-boned 
iockerels  and  cocks  at  $3.50  each.  Some 
lot  quite  so  good  in  color  at  $2  and  $1.75 
;ach.  Order  from  this  ad.  J.  M.  Nielson, 
Haple  Heights  Farm,  Marysville,  Kansas. 

TURKE  YS. 

OAK  HILL  FARM,  HOME  OF  THE 
)ure-bred  M.  B.  turkeys,  May  hatched,  large, 
rood  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson,  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS, 
veight  about  25  pounds,  $8  each;  hens,  $4. 
it.  W.  Galloway,  Jamestown,  Kansas. 

WE  SOLD  FIVE  CHAMPION  BRONZE 
urkeys  last  March  for  $750.  One  torn 
>rought  $500.  Have  300  grand  birds,  same 
>reeding,  sired  by  sons  of  my  52-pound 
:hampion  torn,  $7.50-$25  each.  Ike  Hud- 
lall,  Milan,  Missouri. 

CORNISH  FOWLS 

DARK  CORNISH  COCKERELS — GOOD — 
>etter  —  best.  $3.50  to  $10  each.  L.  C. 
Horst,  Newton,  Kansas. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

CHOICE  WHITE  CHINESE  GANDERS, 
!6  each.  Mammoth  Toulouse  hens  at  $2.75 
;ach.     Earl  Scott,  Belvidere,  Kansas. 

LANGSHANS. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
tnd  up.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
srels,  $2  each.    Grace  Welch,  Utica,  Neb. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
md  pullets,  fanov  and  utility;  also  eggs. 
3uaranteed.     H.  Osterfoss.  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

WYA  NDOTTES. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
iockerels,  $3.50  to  $5.  Eggs  in  season.  Mrs. 
Philip  Schuppert.  Arrington,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

IF  DISSATISFIED  WITH  LOCAL  PRICES 
>n  poultry,  write  for  cash  offers.  Coops 
loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  will  make 
iens  commence  to  lay  better  than  fresh 
jround  bone  and  meat. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  21,  1918 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Enlarge  Poultry  Flocks 


HE  world-wide  scarcity  of  poultry 
products  makes  the  present  a 
most  propitious  time  for  enlarg- 
ing our  flocks  in  planning  for  in- 
creased production.  H.  W.  Sanborn, 
poultry  specialist  at  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  thinks  that  we  are  now 
at  the  beginning  of  the  best  five-year 
period  for  profitable  egg  production  ever 
known.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
reasons,  with  suggestions  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  conditions: 

All  Europe  has  very  little  poultry. 
Some  parts  none  at  all. 

All  Europe  will  become  a  bidder  in 
American  markets  for  poultry  and  eggs. 

American  breeders  must  furnish  the 
breeding  stock  for  the  renewal  of  the 
European  flocks. 

It  will  take  at  least  five  years  before 
Europe  can  be  self-sustaining  in  poultry 
products. 

These  facts  make  for  continued  high, 
prices  of  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
even  after  prices  of  grains  have  declined. 

This  means  that  farmers  will  be  able 
to  realize  for  the  next  five  years  more 
for  the  grains  fed  to  hens  for  egg  pro- 
duction than  will  be  possible  by  any 
other  process  of  marketing.  We  feel 
confident  that  by  following  proper  prac- 
tices in  poultry  keeping  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  double  the  market  value  of 
grains  may  be  realized  by  the  feeding 
of  it  to  hens  for  egg  production. 

Begin  now — this  season — to  make  your 
poultry  work  count.  Give  it  a  definite 
place  in  the  daily  work,  keep  accounts 
and  compare  returns  for  effort  expended 
with  other  farm  operations.  If  this  is 
done,  results  will  be  more  evident  and 
you  will  appreciate  your  poultry  as 
revenue  producers. 

Practice  right  selection  in  breeding. 

Provide  proper  housing  conditions. 

Feed  liberally  rich  foods  to  obtain  high 
egg  yield. 

Hatch  early.  Early-hatched  pullets 
lay  fall  and  winter  eggs. 

Practice  good  sanitation. 

Keep  hens  free  from  lice  and  roosts 
free  of  mites. 

Take  good  care  of  eggs,  gather  daily, 
market  often. 

The  hen  lays  a  perfect  egg.  See  to 
it  that  a  perfect  egg  goes  to  market. 
Good  eggs  bring  top  prices*. 


Corn  for  Laying  Hens 

On  stock  farms  hens  are  apt  to  get 
too  much  corn.  Corn  is  a  good  grain 
for  hens,  but  it  must  not  be  the  only 
feed. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports 
that  hens  receiving  a  ration  composed 
of  87  per  cent  corn  and  13  per  cent  meat 
scrap  produced  an  average  of  241  eggs 
in  two  years.  The  mortality  during  this 
period  was  10  per  cent.  Similar  hens 
receiving  only  42  per  cent  of  corn,  with 
wheat,  oats,  bran,  middlings,  oil  meal 
and  meat  scrap,  produced  an  average  of 
only  twenty  eggs  more  per  hen  in  two 
years.  The  mortality  in  this  lot  was 
23  per  cent. 

While  this  indicates  that  corn  may 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  ration  for 
laying  hens,  it  should  not  be  fed  alone. 
Ten  to  12  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  or 
good  feeding  tankage  used  in  connection 
with  corn  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  protein  and  ash  in  a  ration  composed 
only  of  corn.  Oyster  shells  should  be 
constantly  accessible  to  laying  hens. 


Keep  Henhouse  Clean 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  a  clean 
poultry  house,  sweet  smelling  and  sani- 
tary quarters,  will  pay  handsomely,  just 
observe  two  flocks,  one  that  is  kept  in 
such  a  house  and  under  such  conditions 
and  another  that  is  kept  in  a  house  that 
is  seldom  cleaned  and  as  a  consequence 
filthy  and  filled  with  foul  odors.  Note 
the  difference  in  plumage,  activity  and 
general  appearance  of  the  two  flocks  and 
the  number  of  eggs  received.  That  alone 
will  convince  you  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  clean,  comfortable  quarters  for 
hens. 

The  poultry  house  needs  a  good,  thor- 
ough cleansing  before  real  cold  weather. 
Brush  down  the  walls  and  ceiling,  re- 
move the  old  litter  from  the  nests  and 


floor.  Whitewash  or  spray  walls,  ceil- 
ing and  fittings.  Fresh,  dry  earth  or 
clean  dry  sand  or  sifted  gravel  makes 
the  most  comfortable  floors  to  be  had 
when  covered  with  a  litter  of  straw — 
rye  straw  preferred.  Do  not  put  in  all 
the  straw  necessary  at  once,  as  the  hens 
cannot  stir  so  much;  add  a  little  every 
day  or  two  as  long  as  desirable.  When 
these  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  not 
until  then,  can  the  hens  begin  their  win- 
ter's work. — A.  C.  Smith,  poultry  divi- 
sion, University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Dry  Mash  Inquiry 

A  reader  asks  about  the  "dry  mash." 
He  says,  "We  frequently  see  formulas 
for  poultry  feeds,  such  as  the  following: 
Bran,  alfalfa  meal,  corn  meal,  etc.,  fed 
in  a  dry  mash.  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand from  the  term  'dry  mash'?  Do 
you  stir  up  the  different  ingredients  dry 
or  should  they  be  cooked  first?" 

By  "dry  mash"  is  meant  that  the  in- 
gredients are  fed  just  as  purchased  in 
their  dry  state,  without  any  moistening 
with  water  or  milk.  A  dry  mash  mix- 
ture is  fed  in  hoppers,  and  if  moistened 
would  not  run  through  the  hoppers,  but 
would  clog  them  up.  Dry  feeding  has 
been  followed  very  extensively  the  last 
few  years  by  eastern  fanciers  with  un- 
varying success.  The  method  has  been 
a  very  successful  one  in  feeding  young 
chicks,  never  giving  them  any  moist 
food  from  birth  to  maturity.  When 
feeding  dry  foods,  however,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  chicks  and  fowls 
should  always  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  pure  water.  To  accelerate  egg  pro- 
duction we  like  a  warm,  moist  mash  oc- 
casionally, especially  on  cold  winter 
mornings.  This  we  make  of  alfalfa 
leaves,  corn  chop  and  meat  meal,  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  the  mixture  and 
letting  it  steam  in  a  covered  vessel  for 
a  time  before  feeding. 

Kafir  in  Laying  Ration 

We  have  been  asked  to  suggest  prop- 
erly balanced  laying  rations  including 
kafir  grain. 

A  good  balanced  ration  for  laying  hens 
can  be  made  as  follows:  Kafir,  100 
pounds;  meat  scrap  or  ground  cut  bone, 
10  pounds;  oats,  10  pounds;  gluten  meal 
or  oil  cake  meal,  5  pounds.  The  idea 
is  to  use  kafir  in  place  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn,  presuming  that  kafir  is 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  wheat 
or  corn.  Where  the  latter  are  as  easily 
and  as  cheaply  produced  as  kafir,  we 
would  feed  equal  portions  of  the  three 
grains  rather  than  all  of  kafir.  A  very 
advantageous  way  of  feeding  kafir  to 
chickens  is  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  corn 
and  feed  it  to  them  in  that  manner.  It 
will  do  them  good  in  exercising  while 
picking  off  the  grain. 

A  laying  hen  requires  about  three  to 
four  ounces  of  feed  a  day,  including 
mash.  However,  the  quantity  of  grain 
fed  should  depend  largely  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  birds  and  their  activity. 

During  the  winter  some  form  of  green 
food,  such  as  mangel  wurtzel,  sprouted 
oats,  or  cabbage,  should  be  provided 
daily. 

Provide  plenty  of  water  in  clean 
dishes.  These  should  rest  on  a  plat- 
form so  that  dirt  may  not  be  scratched 
into  them. 


Keep  a  supply  of  crushed  oyster  shell 
and  grit  before  the  birds  at  all  times, 
for  the  hens  require  lime  substance  to 
make  egg  shells. 


Stop  the  drafts  and  leaks  in  the  poul- 
try house.  Let  in  the  sunlight  on  the 
south  side. 


Keep  a  big  south  window  in  the  poul- 
try house  open  in  the  winter  time  to 
let  in  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  to  let  out 
the  moisture.  In  summer  much  more 
ventilation  is  needed  to  keep  fowls  com- 
fortable. 


INCUBATORS 


I 


Poultry  prices  aoarfnff.  Op- 
portunity knocks.    Wbr  don't 
you  answer  with  an  X-Ray  In- 
cubator ?      Money  -making  possi- 
bilities absolutely  unlimited. 

SO  Famous  X-Ray  Featuraa 

20  wonderful,  exclusive  improve- 
te  that  assure   ease  ox 
operation,  accuracy,  safe- 
ty    economy,   eureness,  profit. 
Remember,  shortage  of  mate- 
rial limits  us    to  9,000  ma- 
chines this  year-  less  than 
normal  demand,  so 
quick  or  you'll  be  too 
i.  Write  forX  p  •  ▼ 
Catalog  No.  291 
Finest  incubttM>r 
book  everpub- 
lished.  Write 
today.  Pkeb. 

Ray  Incubator  to. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  attend  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    F  E  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F  Topeka,  Kama* 


 OTTAWA 


Eggs  Cost  12c  a  Dozen 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  get  his  hens  to  lay  eggs  at  12 
cents  a  dozen  by  feeding  Mayer's  Egg  Tonic,  in  which 
a  half  cent's  worth  of  this  wonderful  egg  producer  is 
used  for  twelve  hens.  Two  big  boxes  of  over  200  doses 
is  sufficient  to  last  100  hens  for  three  months  and 
they  will  be  sent  prepaid  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied.  Dealers'  or  agents' 
price  ten  packages  for  $3.75. 

MAYER'S  HATCHERY 
851  Security  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles  sore  head,  limber  neck,  ete. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75  cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  415  .  OMAHA,  NEB. 

pings-board  frequently  and  have  the 
compost  heap  where  the  fowl?  cannot 
scratch  in  it. 


Don't  forget  the  birds  at  Christmas] 
and  any  other  of  our  animal  friends  in 
any  danger  of  going  hungry. 

Renew  the  litter  on  the  poultry  house 
floor  whenever  it  becomes  damp  or 
filthy. 


Keep  the  fowls  free  from  body  lice  by 
applying  a  mercurial  ointment  or  some 
good  lice  powder.  The  ointment  is  ap- 
plied just  below  the  vent,  a  bit  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  being  rubbed  over  a 
square  inch  of  skin.  If  the  powder  is 
used,  dust  it  thoroughly  into  the  loose 
feathers  on  the  rear  and  under  side  of 
the  body  and  under  the  wings. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  incubators  sold 
throughout  the  entire  country  are  man- 
ufactured in  three  states — Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 


Keep  dry  mash  before  the  birds  in 
hoppers  and  let  them  have  free  access 
to  it.  This  will  assure  that  they  may 
always  go  trrroost  with  a  crop  full  of 
nutritious  food. 


The  grain  ration  may  be  two  parts 
cracked  corn  and  one  part -  oats,  fed 
morning  and  evening. 


Put  in  a  droppings-board  to  keep  the 
droppings  off  the  floor.    Clean  the  drop- 


Don't  let  disease  get  a  start  of  you. 
Fight  it  in  the  early  stages  and  you 
will  find  it  much  easier  than  to  wait 
till  it  gets  hold  of  all  your  fleck. 

A  Tender  Conscience 

Frances  and  Agatha  had  been  very 
carefully  reared.  Especially  had  they 
been  taught  that  in  no  circumstances 
must  they  tell  a  lie — not  even  a  "white 
lie." 

One  day,  during  a  visit  made  by  these 
little  girls  to  an  aunt  in  the  country, 
they  met  a  large  cow  in  a  field  they 
were  crossing.  Much  frightened,  the 
youngsters  stopped,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.    Finally  Frances  said  : 

"Let's  go  right  on.  Agatha,  and  pre- 
tend that  we  are  not  afraid  of  it." 

But  Agatha's  conscience  was  not 
slumbering.  "Wouldn't  that  be  deceiv- 
ing the  cow?"  she  objected. — Harper's 
Magazine. 
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Interesting  War  Items 

■ 

Country  Life  in  France 


jfRANCE  is  a  beautiful  country  and 
has  lots  of  good  roads,"  writes  an 
American  soldier.  "There  has 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
put  on  the  roads.  Their  main  roads 
never  get  muddy  and  the  trucks  never 
need  chains  as  long  as  they  are  on  the 
main  roads. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  like  some  of  the 
methods  the  French  use  nor  any  of  their 
buildings.  In  the  country  one  does  not 
see  several  buildings  on  a  farm.  They 
will  have  one  long  stone  building.  In 
one  end  the  people  live.  Maybe  next  door 
is  a  wagon  shed,  then  a  place  for  their 
poultry  and  cattle  and  horses,  and  some- 
times the  stock  is  next  to  the  people. 
Their  houses  have  few  windows.  They 
use  shutters  on  the  windows  and  they 
are  always  closed  at  night.  They  get 
water  from  wells  mostly  and  use  wind 
power  or  the  old-fashioned  long  sv\  eep 
and  bucket  to  dras^  the  water  from  the 
well. 

"They  don't  use  wagons,  but  big,  rude, 
heavy  carts.  If  they  use  more  than  one 
horse,  they  hitch  one  ahead  of  the  other. 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  man  plowing  with  a 
stirring  plow  and  using  five  horses.  They 
were  all  strung  out  one  ahead  of  the 
other.  They  lead  or  drive  the  lead  horse 
and  walk  at  the  left  side  of  the  horse. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  people  work- 
ing dogs  and,  believe  me,  the  dogs  sure 
do  pull.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  man  and 
woman  riding  in  a  cart.  They  were 
driving  the  smallest  burro  I  ever  saw 
and  under  the  cart  they  had  a  big  dog 
hitched  and  he  was  pulling  his  share. 
But  the  queerest  sight  was  a  woman  rid- 
ing a  bicycle  with  a  two-wheeled  trailer 
attached  and  under  the  trailer  the  dog 
was  hitched.  She  had  the  trailer  filled 
with  vegetables.  The  dog  was  pulling 
or  pushing  the  big  load  down  the  road 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour 
and  doing  his  utmost  to  go  faster.  There 
are  not  many  small  horses,  but  they 
have  lots  of  good  draft  horses  and  they 
are  usually  well  kept.  They  have  good 
cavalry  horses,  but  we  don't  see  many 
of  them  in  this  country,  as  they  are  in 
the  government  service/' 


A  Clean  Army 

"You  ask  about  the  moral  life  of  the 
American  in  France,"  writes  a  member 
of  the  signal  service  corps  in  France  to 
his  wife  in  America.  ''For  two  months, 
at  least,  I  have  seen  the  conditions  un- 
der which  our  fellows  habitually  live, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  trenches,  and  I 
can  honestly  say  that  the  folks  at  home 
haven't  anything  to  worry  about  so  far 
as  morals  are  concerned.  In  a  big  sense 
they  are  living*  on  a  plane  such  as  men 
seldom  attain.  In  point  of  devotion, 
cheer  under  hardship  and  a  spirit  of 
courage,  really  they  would  make  the 
folks  at  home  feel  ashamed  because  they 
condemn  their  morals. 

"As  far  as  drunkenness  is  concerned, 
I  have  seen  many,  many  American 
troops,  and  I  haven't  seen  any  man  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor.  Of  course 
the  soldiers  are  not  saints  by  any  means, 
but  they  are  all  human  fellows  living 
a  life  you  may  be  proud  of." 


An  Underground  City 

The  German  soldiers  in  the  concrete 
trenches  in  the  Argonne  forest  were 
comfortably  settled,  evidently  thinking 
they  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  long  stay.  An  American 
soldier  tells  how  they  were  driven  from 
the  Hindenburg  line  and  out  of  the 
trenches. 

"Our  barrage,"  he  says,  "blew  those 
trenches  out  of  a  hilltop  and  if  you 
could  have  seen  and  heard  it  you 
wouldn't  have  blamed  the  Heinies  for 
beating  it.  The  artillery  fire  actually 
tore  the  hill  to  pieces  and  there  were 
lots  of  helmets,  rifles  and  other  things 
left  behind. 

"The  line  of  trenches  was  supplied 
with  a  good  water  system,  was  electric 
lighted  and  in  fact  was  just  like  a  reg- 
ular underground  city.  They  had  pianos, 
talking  machines,  and  practically  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  surely  never  ex- 
pected to  leave  there,  but  our  artillery 
fire  drove  them  out  in  about  four  hours, 
then  the  doughboys  went  over  and 
chased  them  twenty-five  kilos,  or  about 


fourteen  miles.  One  division  at  Chateau 
Thierry  caught  a  whole  Dutch  band  and 
we  have  one  of  the  altos — brass,  bell- 
front  model,  rotary  valve.  I  have  a 
brass  ring  made  out  of  a  piece  of  a 
trombone." 


Led  Them  Straight 

"Did  I  not  lead  them  straight?" 

He  did,  and  died.  A  British  force  was 
crossing  the  desert  in  Egypt.  They  were 
provisioned  for  five  days.  Somebody 
had  miscalculated.  Camels  and  men 
were  dying;  marches  could  only  be  made 
by  night  to  avoid  the  terrible  heat.  They 
were  aiming  for  the  enemy  and  had  lost 
their  way  as  completely  as  on  the  ocean. 
The  commander  turned  to  a  young  en- 
gineer of  21,  saying:  "I  place  the  com- 
mand in  your  hands.  Can  you  lead  us 
straight  to  town  tonight  ?  We  can  last 
but  one  more  march."  Then  that  well- 
trained  student-engineer  took  his  obser- 
vations as  in  mid-ocean,  found  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  as  surely  as  a  cap- 
tain locates  his  ship  on  the  ocean  or  a 
surveyor  the  corner  stake  in  the  western 
plains.  As  night  shut  in  he  took  com- 
mand and  followed  the  compass.  All 
night  they  marched.  Toward  morning 
they  were  greeted  by  a  mighty  fusillade 
— and  they  welcomed  it,  for  it  told  them 
they  were  at  their  goal  and  were  to 
fight  for  it.  Quickly  deploying  and  dig- 
ging in,  they  fought  and  won.  An  aide 
reported  to  the  commander:  "Sir,  Lieu- 
tenant Douglas  is  mortally  wounded." 
Quickly  going  to  his  side,  the  comman- 
der knelt  over  the  boy,  took  the  highest 
British  cross  of  honor  from  his  breast, 
pinned  it  upon  the  boy  and  kissed  him. 
Thanking  him,  Douglas  said:  "Did  I 
not  lead  them  straight,  sir?" 

This  story,  told  by  "Jimmie  Taylor," 
required  little  application  to  arouse  in  a 
camp  of  men  the  moral  purpose  to  lead 
their  fellows  straight.  —  Y.  M.  C  A. 
Journal. 


As  French  Children  See  Yanks 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  of  a  school- 
master in  an  unnamed  French  village 
near  the  front  who  asked  his  pupils  to 
write  without  preparation  little  compo- 
sitions describing  the  American  soldiers 
billeted'  in  the  hamlet.  A  captain  of 
engineers  obtained  the  artless  manu- 
scripts and  sent  them  to  an  English  pub- 
lication. 

Little  Ernettine  writes:  "The  one  I 
know  is  tall,  well  built.  He  is  very 
amiable  and  kind  to  children.  When- 
ever he  meets  one  on  the  road  he  will 
stop  his  horses  and  take  him  along.  He 
is  a  horse  driver.  When  it  is  raining 
he  does  not  care,  he  will  then  whistle 
with  all  his  might." 

"They  like  sweets  very  much,"  ob- 
serves Camille.  "They  are  clean.  They 
wash  all  their  body  with  cold  water. 
They  are  very  polite.  They  do  not  have 
the  same  religion  as  we  have,  but  it 
does  not  matter;  they  are  free  to  prac- 
tice the  one  they  choose,  or  none." 

Pierre  saw  the  American  soldiers  at 
their  meals.  "It  is  very  funny,"  he 
says.  "They  stand  in  a  long  line  and 
laugh  aloud.  When  their  meal  is  over 
they  start  singing." 

The  same  note  runs  through  the  writ- 
ings of  all  the  thirteen  children.  The 
strangers  are  remarkably  fond  of  baths, 
they  are  greedy  Jpr  candy,  and,  strang- 
est of  all,  they  smile." 


Sounded  Thrilling  Anyway 

He  wanted  to  give  the  home  folks  a 
thrill,  but  his  work  in  France  was  not 
very  exciting.  His  job  was  to  dig  ditches 
for  a  water  supply  system  at  an  avia- 
tion training  camp.  Near  by  were  some 
German  prisoners,  also  digging  trenches 
for  pipes.  So  he  wrote  what  was  per- 
fectly true,  and  it  gave  the  thrill  all 
right:  "I  am  in  the  trenches  now  every 
day.  The  boches  are  so  close  I  can  tell 
the  color  of  their  eyes,  while  airplanes 
are  flying  over  my  head  all  the  time." 


Right,  Mary 

The  children  in  the  third  grade  each 
had  to  write  an  essay  on  the  object  of 
the  war.  Mary's  read  thus:  "The  ob- 
ject of  the  war  is  to  make  fewer  and 
better  Germans." 


Classified  Advertising 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  In  all  utensils.  Sample  pack- 
age free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

VICTORY  TOY  SOLDIERS — EVERYBODY 
buys  them.  Something  new.  Dealers  and 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample.  10 
cents.  Liberty  Toy  Company  of  America, 
3523  N.  Grand  Ave.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WRITE  TOM  BLODGETT.  PINE  BLUFF, 
Ark.,  for  land  bargains  that  will  double  in 
value. 

WILL  RENT  LARGE  ALFALFA  AND 
stock  farm.  William  Brandenburg,  Welling- 
ton, Kansas. 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  AND  LUMBER 
yard  for  sale.  Owner  has  had  over  fifteen 
years'  successful  business.  A  fine  opportu- 
nity in  a  good  community.  Address  Num- 
ber 10,  Kansas  Farmer. 

FOR  SALE — CAN  OFFER  YOU  SOME 
fine  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa  farms,  pr'ced 
from  $28.60  to  $45  per  acre.  These  farms 
ari  well  improved,  close  to  good  town,  and 
are  real  bargains.  Write  for  price  and  de- 
scription.    F.   D.   Greene,   Longton,  Kan. 

COFFEY  COUNTY  FARM  —  120  ACRES, 
near  town;  60  acres  bluegrass  pasture,  15 
alfalfa,  20  wheat,  all  tillable,  living  water, 
good  buildings;  extra  well  fenced;  part  bot- 
tom; splendid  farm,  good  home.  $75  per 
acre,  half  terms.  A.  J.  Sanders,  Hall's 
Summit,  Kansas. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  IS  DEVELOPING 
fast.  Farmers  are  making  good  profits  on 
small  investments.  It  is  the  best  place  to- 
day for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  You 
can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300  down,  and 
no  further  payment  on  principal  for  two 
years,  then  balance  one-eighth  of  purchase 
price  annually,  interest  only  6% — price  $10 
to  $15  an  acre.  Write  for  our  book  of  letters 
from  farmers  who  are  making  good  there 
now,  also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars 
of  our  easy  purchase  contract.  Address  E. 
T.  Cartlidge,  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement 
Company,  406  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

COLORADO  ACRES  AND 
RANCHES  FOR  SALE 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  IRRIGATED,  UNDER 
cultivation;  small  improvements;  fourteen 
miles  from  Denver;  '4>  mile  to  elevator,  beet 
dump  and  railroad  shipping  station;  7% 
miles  sugar  factory.  Thirty  acres  fine  stand 
alfalfa;  balance  wheat,  oat,  barley,  bean 
and  sugar  beet  land.  Running  crw;k  cuts 
one  corner,  affording  pasture.  Chocolate 
loam  top  soil  with  deep  c'ay  sub.  Fine 
place  for  general  farming  and  stock,  hogs, 
or  cattle.  Price,  $135  per  acre;  $2,000  cash, 
balance  ten  annual  payments.  Owned  and 
for  sale  by  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 701-8  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

160  ACRES,  OR  WILL  DIVIDE  INTO 
eighties,  smooth  irrigated  farm  land,  under 
cultivation  but  without  buildings.  Just  a 
few  miles  from  Denver  in  an  old  settled 
district.  Fine  wheat,  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet 
land.  Good  well  water.  Close  by  elevators 
and  splendid  railroad  shipping  facilities. 
Fine  soil,  plenty  of  irrigation  water.  Price, 
$115  per  acre;  easy  terms:  ten  years  time. 
This  is  good  land  and  will  make  its  pay- 
ments from  the  crops  each  year.  We  will 
make  the  down  payment  sufficiently  small 
to  enable  the  purchaser  to  erect  buildings 
to  his  own  liking  in  lieu  of  any  large  down 
payment  to  us.  Owned  and  for  sale  by 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  701-8 
Ideal  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WE  OWN  40,000  ACRES  HIGH-GRADE 
farm  land  adjacent  to  Denver,  which  we 
offer  for  sale  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 
Pine  loam  soil  with  deep  clay  subsoil.  Well 
located,  close  to  Denver,  close  to  smal? 
towns,  elevators  and  railroad  shipping  sta- 
tions. We  are  selling  this  land  on  ten  an- 
nual payments;  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
menus.  6  per  cent.  Lots  of  40  to  50  bushel 
wheat  per  acre  this  year;  four  to  five  tons 
alfalfa  per  acre,  selling  for  $20  per  ton  in 
the  stack.  Other  crops  equally  good  in  pro- 
portion; sugar  beets  average  $150  per  acre; 
potatoes,  cabbage,  beans  and  cucumbers  for 
pickles  are  stable  crops.  We  have  large 
offices  and  sales  force  here  at  Denver  ready 
to  show  you  these  lands  at  any  time.  Large 
selection.  Your  own  terms.  Call  or  write. 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  701-8 
Ideal  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  owners. 

WE  OWN  AND  OFFER  FOR  SALE  ON 
the  same  easy  terms  of  ane-flfth  cash  and 
balance  ten  equal  annual  payments,  interest 
6  per  cent,  several  thousand  acres  of  choice 
non-irrigated  wheat  land,  within  35  miles  of 
Denver,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington 
railroad,  near  good  small  towns  and  ele- 
vators. In  a  beautiful  valley.  Land  lays 
smooth.  Dark  clay  loam  soil  with  clay  sub. 
No  sand,  gravel  or  stone;  no  hardpan:  no 
adobe.  Fine  wheat  and  small  grain  land. 
Many  successful  farmers  on  adjoining  tracts. 
Good  well  water.  Any  sized  tract  to  suit, 
160,  320  or  640  acres.  Ten  years  to  pay  for 
it.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  is  customary.  This  land  under 
good  management  pays  for  itself  in  three 
years.  Are  you  interested?  Write  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company,  701-8  Ideal  Bldg., 
Denver,   Colorado,  owners. 


CATTLE. 


SEEDS 


WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER,  REASON- 
able.  Sow  broadcast  on  fall  wheat.  John 
Lewis,   Madison,  Kansas. 

SEEDS  — SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1919 
catalogue  free.  Hayes  Seed  House,  Topeka, 
Kan.  

OATS— FANCY  RED  TEXAS.  SEND  FOR 
sample.  $1  per  bushel.  Hayes  Seed  House, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SHEEP. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
$20  up.    H.  R.  Harvey,  Ulysses,  Neb. 

I 

FOR  SALE — RED  POLL  BULLS,  ALL. 
ages.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced  reasonable. 
Lyons  Bros.,  Route  3,  Coffeyville.  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — THREE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bulls.  Serviceable  age.  J.  C.  George, 
Hampton,  Neb. 

SIX  DOUBLE  STANDARD  POLLED  DUR- 
ham  bulls  of  different  ages,  for  sale.  C.  M. 
Albright.  Overbrook,  Kansas. 

120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  tale.  H. 
F.   McNutt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

SEVEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS,  FOUR 
young  cows  about  to  freshen;  two  heifers; 
one  bull.  Foundation  stock.  Come  and  see 
them  or  write  at  once  to  Wiebe  Brothers, 
Lehigh,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES; 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holstein  Place, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
three  Holstein  heifers,  one  fine  two-year- 
old  Holstein  bull  from  Canary  Butter  Boy 
King,  gentle  and  quiet,  not  registered.  Also 
De  Laval  cream  separator  No.  15,  nearly 
new.  Mrs.  H.  Buchenan,  Route  3,  Abilene, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS, 
bull  calf  13  months  old,  weight  800  pounds, 
grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Four 
heifer  calves  9  to  11  months  old,  weight  530 
to  600  pounds.  Closely  related  to  world's 
record  cow.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Com- 
pelled to  leave  farm.  J.  J.  Cooper,  Randall, 
Kansas. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  MAM- 
moth,  also  one  Spanish  jack,  both  sure 
breeders.  H.  L.  Summers,  Twenty-third  and 
Lincoln  Streets,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
lish  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  Instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COW  WEANER,  CANNOT  SUCK  HER. 
self,  can  eat  and  drink;  guaranteed  effec- 
tive for  calf  and  colt.  Price,  $1.  L.  S. 
Sanders.  Atlanta,  Kansas. 

WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  haidiest, 
most  practical.  Write  for  circular.  Frank 
R.  Weisgerber,  Salina,  Kansas. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADB 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net.  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel,  Crawford,  Colorado. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  THOS.  H.  WIX,  OP 
Belmont  Township,  Woodson  County,  Kan- 
sas, on  the  12th  day  of  November,  191S,  one 
yearling  heifer,  color  red;  has  horns,  no 
marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $25.  C.  V. 
Orendorff,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
September,  1918,  by  Fred  Manninger,  resid- 
ing six  miles  north  of  Anthony,  Kansas,  one 
horse  colt,  color  black.  w<  ight  about  700 
pounds;  white  spot  on  forehead;  appraised 
at  $50.  C.  E.  Kennedy,  County  Clerk,  An- 
thony, Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  BY  ME  ON  THE  WEBBER 
farm  one-fourth  mile  north  and  one-fourth 
mile  west  of  Blue  Mound  Corner,  November 
16,  1918,  one  bay  gelding  horse,  smooth 
mouth  with  white  star  in  forehead  and 
white  on  end  of  nose;  weight  about  900 
pounds.  Taken  up  by  J.  O.  Isely,  Treece, 
Kansas.    Estrayed  before  J.  C.  Huggins,  J.  P. 

TAKEN  UP  BY  ME  ON  NOVEMBER  27, 
1918,  one-half  mile  west  of  Treece,  Kansas, 
and  one  and  one-fourth  (114)  miles  north, 
just  north  of  the  Southern  Lead  &  Zinc  Co. 
mine  at  Meade  City,  one  blood  bay  mare 
about  fifteen  hands  high,  weight  about  900 
pounds,  eight  years  old,  right  eye  out  and 
left  one  very  weak;  white  speck  on  left 
shoulder:  collar  mark.  ,Ed  Doherty.  Taker- 
up.  Estrayed  before  J.  C.  Huggins,  at 
Treece,  Kansas. 

Can't  Be  Done 

"A  man  betrays  hisse'f  by  braggin'," 
said  Uncle  Eben.  "When  I  hears  a  man 
telliji'  'bout  how  easy  he  kin  drive  a 
mule,  I  knows  right  off  he  ain't  no  reg- 
'lar  mule-driver." — Washington  Star. 


FOR  SALE  —  200  FINE  COTSWOLD 
yearling  ewes,  bred  to  lamb  in  February 
and  March.  These  ewes  are  large,  heavy 
woo'ed  and  worth  the  price  asked  for.  H. 
B.  Browning.  Linwood,  Kan. 


'If  every  sword  were  immediately 
turned  into  a  plowshare  there  is  a  win- 
ter before  us  when  plowshares  don't 
count. 


KANSAS     FARMER  December  21,  1918 


CALUMET 

is  now  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 

Navy.  It  is  the  brand  used  for  bakings  made  on 
Uncle  Sam's  big  battleships — it  has  been  selected 
for  foods  for  the  men  on  the  firing  line.  No 
higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  high  quality 
and  absolute  dependability  of  Calumet.  It  is  the 
final  proof  of  Calumet's  superiority. 

It  goes  to  show — and  show  positively 

— that  the  big  demand  for  Calumet  is  founded 
on  dependability — that  the  millions  of  house- 
wives who  use  Calumet  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  choice.  The  leader  with  the  majority  of 
American  housewives — and  the  selection  of  crit- 
ical experts  of  the  military  departments.  Abso- 
lute evidence  that  it  is  the  best  baking  powder 
obtainable.  Why  not  profit  by  that  proof — and 
order  a  can  today? 
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Submarine  L-3 
oftheU.S.Navy 


You  Can  Earn 
$100.00 

In  the  Next  Few  Weeks,  Working  When  You 
Have  the  Spare  Time 

We  want  either  a  man  or  a  woman  in  every  locality.  Must 
stand  high  in  respect  of  people  of  the  community  and  furnish 
at  least  three  references  with  application. 

NO  CANVASSING  OR  SOLICITING 

Address 

KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Some  Board  of  Health  Maxims 

"Give  him  air,  he'll  soon  be  well." — 
Shakespeare. 

You  can't  go  far  if  you  don't  keep  fit. 

"The  motion  prevails"  that  the  Don 
keep  his  influenza  at  home. 


against  influenza!  Will  the  janitor 
please  open  the  windows  wider? 


Kansas  has  an  illiteracy  rate  of  2.7 
per  cent,  and  yet  there  are  people  who 
are  not  in  this  class  wearing  asafoetida 
bags  around  their  necks  or  carrying  a 
lump  of  camphor  in  their  pockets  or 
contaminating  the  atmosphere  with  gar- 
lic or  onion  breaths   as   a  preventive 


Do  you  find  time  to  read  a  new  hook 
now  and  then,  or  to  hear  some  new 
music  occasionally,  or  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  do- 
ing through  magazine  articles?  If  you 
do  not  you  are  either  working  too  hard 
or  else  using  your  leisure  to  little  ad- 
vantage. 


To  keep  clean  curtains  from  blowing 
against  dusty  or  damp  or  rusty  screens, 
weight  them  slightly,  tie  them  back,  or 
stretch  a  cord  across  the  window. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letter*  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    You  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,  or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


America's  Food  Pledge 


T~ 1HE  pledge  of  twenty  million  tons 
of  food  for  the  relief  of  Europe  is 
J  just  one  more  wonder  added  to 
our  year  of  wonders.  The  signing 
of  the  armistice  brought  within  our 
reach  starving  millions  long  cut  off  by 
the  German  lines  and  German  subma- 
rines. America  acted  at  once  and  raised 
her  food  pledge  from  seventeen  and  one- 
half  million  tons  to  twenty  million  tons. 
Within  a  week  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  first  consignments  of  an 
emergency  food  order  of  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  had  been  dispatched. 
We  realize  that  every  ton  of  food  that 
can  be  pushed  through  our  ports  must 
be  shipped,  for  there  is  no  real  peace  in 
sight  until  the  food  situation  is  relieved. 

Once  more  the  call  has  gone  out,  "Save 
food."  We  are  summoned  to  an  even 
greater  task  than  last  year.  We  must 
now  fight  even  harder  to  win  peace  than 
we  fought  for  victory,  and  the  fight  is 
against  famine  and  anarchy.  The  Allies 
and  liberated  nations  face  not  hunger 
alone  but  the  collapse  of  all  that  holds 
their  civilization  together,  unless  we 
maintain  a  steady  flow  of  food  to 
Europe. 

Will  America  keep  her  pledge  to  civ- 
ilization and  put  twenty  million  tons 
and  more  across  before  next  harvest? 
The  answer  depends  on  how  the  Amer- 
ican woman  sets  her  table,  no  less  than 
on  effective  distribution  of  food  in  Eu- 
rope, and  on  efficiency  in  handling  and 
shipping  supplies  from  this  side. 

This  plan  rests  on  how  much  food 
there  is  in  the  world,  how  much  can  be 
transported  and  where  this  food  is  most 
needed.  It  makes  no  allowance  for 
waste  in  America  and  very  little  for  an 
increase  of  war  rations  in  Europe. 

The  world's  food  has  been  figured,  and 
waste  in  America  will  upset  the  balance 
sheet.  This,  then,  brings  the  national 
pledge  right  down  to  the  home  table  and 
gives  every  woman  something  definite 
to  go  on  at  once — rigid  economy  all 
along  the  line. 

This  new  war  on  waste  means  far 
more  than  "stews"  and  "hashes"  and 
"bread  puddings,"  more  than  the  gospel 
of  the  "clean  plate."  It  calls  for  bal- 
anced rations,  scientific  feeding  and 
learning  to  look  a  calorie  in  the  face 
with  due  respect  and  without  fear.  We 
must  acquire  that  economic  cookery  for 
which  certain  countries  are  famed,  but 
which  they  learned  through  long  cen- 
turies of  short  meat  and  dairy  supplies. 

There  is  no  time  to  wait  on  this  ex- 
pensive teacher  —  experience.  Take  the 
short  cut  based  on  knowledge  of  food 
values.  You  are  called  now,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  to  adjust  your  table  at 
once,  and  to  practice  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  face  of  apparent  plenty. 

Economy  and  good  food  can  go  to- 
gether only  when  based  on  knowledge, 
whether  learned  from  experience  or 
books.  So  learn  to  face  a  calorie  and 
respect  the  ration. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  women  to 
muster  out.  If  you  belong  to  an  organ- 
ization, stay  with  it.  This  new  fight 
calls  for  organization.  If  you  can't  join 
an  organization,  keep  mobilized  anyhow 
until  the  war  againet  famine  is  won. 


The  Little  Red  Cross  Hen 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of 
chickens  raised  for  the  Red  Cross  by 
the  farm  women  of  Marshall  County  is 
reported  by  Miss  Edna  M.  Danner, 
county  home  demonstration  agent,  as 
$3,425.50.  Fourteen  townships  and  about 
one  thousand  families  had  a  part  in  the 
work,  each  woman  setting  one  hen  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  donating  the  chick- 
ens raised  to  that  organization,  the 
money  to  be  used  in  purchasing  supplies 
for  the  local  Red  Cross  sewing  rooms. 
Marysville  Township  contributed  $445, 
the  largest  amount  received  from  any 
one  township.  From  Herkimer  Town- 
ship $420  was  received.  School  District 
30  sent  in  $141.04,  and  Districts  21  and 
25,  $115  each,  while  several  others  went 
over  the  hundred  dollar  mark. 

The  chickens  were  collected  and  mar- 


keted through  a  local  produce  dealer, 
the  money  from  each  consignment  going 
to  the  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  desig- 
nated by  the  donor. 

The  woman's  committee  of  the  farm 
bureau,  which  led  in  this  work,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  results  obtained. 
This  is  not  only  a  splendid  showing  in 
a  financial  way,  but  it  manifests  a  real 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  women 
of  the  county.  There  is  no  more  worthy 
cause  in  which  the  women  could  unite 
their  efforts  than  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  there  is  no  better  medium 
for  co-ordinating  their  work  than  the 
farm  bureau  with  its  thorough  county 
organization. 


Influenza 


The  disease  now  spreading  over  this 
country  is  highly  catching  and  may  in- 
vade your  community  and  attack  you 
and  your  family  unless  you  are  very 
careful. 

Influenza  is  a  crowd  disease:  There- 
fore, keep  out  of  crowds  as  much  as 
possible. 

Influenza  probably  spreads  mostly  by 
inhaling  some  of  the  tiny  droplets  of 
germ-laden  mucus  sprayed  into  the  air 
when  ignorant  or  careless  persons  sneeze 
or  cough  without  using  a  handkerchief. 
Therefore,  cover  up  each  cough  and 
sneeze. 

Influenza  is  probably  spread  also  by 
the  filthy  habit  of  spitting  on  sidewalks, 
street  cars  and  other  public  places. 
Therefore,  do  not  spit  on  the  floor  or 
sidewalk. 

Influenza  is  probably  spread  also  by 
the  use  of  common  drinking  cups  and 
the  use  of  common  towels  in  public 
places:  Therefore,  shun  the  common 
drinking  cup  and  the  roller  towel  in 
public  places. 

If  you  feel  sick  and  believe  you  have 
Spanish  influenza,  go  to  bed  and  send 
for  the  doctor.  This  is  important.  Don't 
get  up  too  soon.  Your  heart  feels  as 
tired  as  your  legs,  and  needs  rest. 

In  all  health  matters  follow  your  doc- 
tor's advice  and  obey  the  regulations  of 
your  local  state  health  officers. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  Spanish 
influenza  is  true  also  of  colds,  bronchitis, 
pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  Do  your 
part  to  keep  them  away. 

Sleep  in  the  fresh  air.  work  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  if  sick  from  any  cause 
insist  on  fresh  air.  —  Bulletin,  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health. 


Don't  Forget  the  Postman 

While  you  are  enjoying  your  Christ- 
mas holidays,  don't  forget  the  man  who 
is  working  harder  than  on  any  other 
day  in  the  year  so  that  you  may  not 
have  to  wait  for  your  Christmas  pack- 
ages and  letters.  Show  your  apprecia- 
tion by  being  at  the  mail  box  with  a 
hearty  "Merry  Christmas"  and  some  lit- 
tle remembrance  for  him.  Or  if  you 
can't  meet  him  there,  leave  in  the  box 
with  his  name  on  it  a  box  of  cigars  or 
of  home-made  candy,  a  handkerchief,  or 
a  crisp  dollar  bill. 

The  mail  carrier  is  a  faithful  servant. 
Stormy  indeed  must  be  the  day  or  im- 
passable the  roads  to  keep  him  from  his 
route.  Remember  he  is  just  as  human 
as  your  own  boys  and  appreciates  the 
little  attentions  they  would  enjoy  under 
similar  circumstances.  On  cold,  stormy 
days  he  will  enjoy  a  cup  of  hot  coffec- 
or  a  sample  of  the  hot  cookies  or  dough- 
nuts you  are  making,  if  you  have  it 
ready  so  that  he  will  not  need  to  loso 
any  time.  On  a  hot,  dusty  day  in  sum- 
mer, a  drink  of  cold  lemonade  or  even 
fresh  cold  water  is  wonderfully  refresh- 
ing to  a  tired  warm  traveler  who  must 
make  the  same  wearisome  round  every 
day. 

Face  Masks  in  Influenza  Cases 

Influenza  enters  the  body  through  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  and  in  no  other  way. 
The  contagion  >is  given  off  through  the 
sputum  and  other  secretions  of  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  the  sick,  and  in  no 
other  way.    It  may  pass  from  the  sick 
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to  the  well  by  coughing  or  sneezing  in 
their  presence,  by  kissing,  or  using  tow- 
els, handkerchiefs,  cups,  glasses,  spoons, 
or  other  household  utensils  in  common. 

The  contagious  factor  may  find  lodge- 
ment in  dust  of  the  home,  office,  shop, 
sidewalk,  or  street,  and  from  these  reach 
the  mouth  or  nostrils  of  the  well  and 
infect  them. 

It  is  obviously  of  first  importance  to 
prevent  the  infection  from  leaving  the 
sick. 

A  new,  simple,  cheap  and  successful 
device  has  been  developed.  It  is  called 
a  face  mask.  It  is  made  of  four  thick- 
nesses of  plain  unmedicated  gauze, 
about  four  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
long,  with  a  small  tape  or  string  sewed 
to  each  corner.  It  is  just  large  enough 
to  cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  with 
allowance  for  shrinkage,  and  is  tied  back 
of  the  head  with  the  four  strings.  It 
freely  admits  the  air  in  breathing  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  droplets  in  ex- 
piration, coughing  or  sneezing.  If  such 
a  mask  is  promptly  applied  in  the  early 
stages  of  every  case  of  influenza  there 
will  be  little  or  no  spread  of  the  disease. 

Attendants  of  the  sick  should  also 
wear  a  gauze  mask,  but  two  or  three 
ply  of  gauze  is  enough  for  a  protecting 
mask. — Bulletin,  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health. 


Meeting  the  Emergency 

The  home  demonstration  agent  in  Bur- 
leigh County,  North  Dakota,  has  been  at 
the  front  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  in  October 
105  men,  women  and  children  were 
taught  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick  by 
demonstrations  in  their  homes.  During 
these  same  two  weeks  forty-five  volun- 
teer women  were  given  instruction  in 
home  nursing  and  invalid  cookery.  The 
names  of  these  were  given  to  the  local 
doctors,  who  sent  them  to  the  homes 
where  whole  families  were  stricken  and 
no  nurses  could  be  secured.  The  rural 
districts  as  well  as  the  towns  received 
assistance.  News  items  on  invalid  diets 
and  recipes  of  simple  foods  for-  influ- 
enza patients  were  furnished  the  local 
papers. 


To  Clean  Serge  Dress 

When  the  serge  dress  that  is  your 
standby  for  general  wear  this  winter 
gets  a  bit  soiled  and  shabby,  Miss  Hazel 
Manning  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  sug- 
gests that  you  try  this  method  to  bring 
it  back  to  its  original  usefulness. 

Sponge  the  goods  on  the  right  side  in 
ammonia  water,  a  solution  of  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ammonia  to  each  quart  of 
water.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  solution  too  strong,  as  the  American 
dyes  turn  purple  and  green  in  such  a 
case.  Ammonia  removes  not  only  grease 
spots  but  water  spots  as  well. 

When  the  dress  is  entirely  sponged,  it 
should  be  turned  on  the  wrong  side,  a 
cloth  laid  over  the  goods,  and  the  dress 
pressed. 

Shiny  places  may  be  removed  by 
sponging  with  vinegar.  Or  the  nap  may 
be  pulled  up  by  pressing  damp  crinoline 
on  the  goods  until  it  dries,  then  nulling 
it  off.  1 

If  there  are  trimmings  which  can  be 
easily  removed,  an  all  wool  serge  dress 
may  be  washed,  provided  an  alkali  free 
soap  is  used.  The  dress  should  be  hung 
up  until  it  is  partly  dry,  and  then 
pressed  on  the  wrong  side.  Wrinkles 
may  be  steamed  out  by  pressing  with  a 
wet  cloth  under  the  iron. 


Not  Their  Fault 

Uncle  Josh  was  comfortably  lighting 
his  pipe  in  the  living  room  one  evening 
when  Aunt  Maria  glanced  up  from  her 
knitting. 

"Josh,"  she  remarked,  "do  you  know 
that  next  Sunday  will  be  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  our  wedding?" 

"You  don't  say  so,  Maria!"  responded 
Uncle  Josh,  pulling  vigorously  on  his 
corncob  pipe.    "What  about  it?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Aunt  Maria, 
"only  I  thought  maybe  we  ought  to  kill 
them  two  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens." 

"But  Maria,"  demurred  Uncle  Josh, 
'•how  can  you  blame  them  two  Rhode 
Island  Reds  for  what  happened  twenty- 
five  years  ago?" — Exchange. 

Home-Made  Labor  Savers 

In  eleven  communities  of  one  county 
in  Oregon  the  women  are  making  home- 
made driers,  home-made  tireless  cookers, 
and  home-made  ieeless  refrigerators  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  home  demonstra- 


tion agent.  One  woman  found  that  an 
investment  of  fifty  cents  in  a  dish 
drainer  and  a  wire  dishcloth  for  pots  and 
pans  saved  her  ten  minutes  of  the  time 
required  to  do  the  dishes  after  each 
meal,  or  thirty  minutes  a  day.  She  fig- 
ured that  this  time  in  a  year,  if  accumu- 
lated, would  give  two  weeks,  of  twelve 
hours  a  day,  leisure.  Was  the  invest- 
ment worth  while? 


Rubber  Band  for  Hair 

A  rubber  band  wrapped  several  times 
around  the  end  of  the  little  girl's  braid 
is  not  only  an  effective  way  of  keeping 
it  from  unbraiding,  but  is  better  for 
the  hair  than  tying  with  thread,  which 
is  liable  to  cut  it.  A  box  of  small  rub- 
ber bands  can  be  purchased  at  a  very 
slight  expense. 

A  Poor  Substitute 

A  lady  came  into  a  grocery  store  in 
the  West  and  vehemently  began  to  de- 
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nounce  the  grocer  for  the  sugar  card 
that  he  had  given  her. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  it?" 
asked  the  grocer. 

"Why,  I  put  it  into  my  coffee  and 
stirred  it  for  fifteen  minutes  and  the 
coffee  was  no  sweeter  than  when  I  put 
it  in.  They  are  absolutely  no  good." — 
Exchange. 


Stuffed  Potatoes 

Cut  baked  potato  in  half,  remove  the 
pulp,  mash  and  add  enough  milk  to  give 
usual  consistency  of  mashed  potato.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  and  drippings.  Re- 
fill potato  cases,  sprinkle  paprika  over 
the  top  and  bake  six  to  eight  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Variations : 

1.  Beaten  egg  white  (one  egg  to  three 
medium  sized  potatoes). 

2.  Grated  cheese  (one-half  cupful  to 
three  medium-sized  potatoes). 

3.  Chopped  meat  (one-half  cupful  to 
three  medium-sized  potatoes).  —  Cornell 
University. 


To  Can  Sweet  Potatoes 

Thoroughly  wash,  using  vegetable 
brush.  Cook  in  boiling  water,  with  peel- 
ing on,  until  the  potatoes  are  about  two- 
thirds  done.  Plunge  into  cold  water. 
Remove  quickly.  Scrape  off  peeling. 
Cut  into  halves  or  quarters  if  necessary. 
Try  to  have  pieces  nearly  the  same  size. 
Fill  jars  as  full  as  possible  without 
crushing.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  two  to  five  teaspoonfuls  of  medium 
thick  syrup — made  by  using  equal  parts 
of  water  and  sugar.  Do  not  put  any 
water  in  the  jar.  Place  rubber  and  cap 
in  position  and  partially  seal.  Sterilize 
two  hours  in  hot-water  bath  outfit  or 
one  hour  in  steam-pressure  outfit  under 
five  pounds  of  steam. 

Other  root  and  tuber  vegetables,  such 
as  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  beets,  and 
turnips,  may  be  canned  in  the  same  way 
except  that  the  syrup  is  omitted  and 
the  jar  filled  with  boiling  water  after 
being  packed  with  the  vegetable. 


Brown  Bread  Ice  Cream 

The  extension  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  discovered  another 
use  for  bread  crumbs.  They  recommend 
the  following  recipe  for  using  them  in 
ice  cream,  saying  that  the  result  closely 
resembles  macaroon  ice  cream.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  very  easily  made: 

1  quart  medium  thick  cream 
1  tablespoonful  vanilla 
1%  cupfuls  corn  syrup 

1  teaspoonful  almond  flavoring 
1  cupful  browned  bread  crumbs 

Mix  cream,  sugar  and  flavorings.  Chill 
and  freeze;  when  it  reaches  a  thick, 
mushy  consistency,  open  freezer  and  stir 
in  the  bread  crumbs.  Continue  freezing 
to  insure  thorough  mixing.  Remove  the 
dasher  and  pack. 

Who  seeks  for  heaven  alone  to  save  his  soul, 
May  keep  the  path,  but  will  not  reach  the 
goal; 

While  he  who  walks  in  love  may  wander 
far, 

Yet  God  will   bring  him  where  the  blessed 
are-  — Henry  Tan  Dyke. 

Then  Freedom  sternly  said:    "I  shun 

No  strife  nor  pang  beneath  the  sun, 

When  human  rights  are  staked  and  won." 

— Whittier. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT 

All  patterns,  10  cents. 


No.  9082 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The  dress  buttons  from 
neck  to  hem  at  center  front  and  the  V-neck 
is  finished  by  a  broad  collar  of  contrasting 
material,  A  sash  comes  from  under  the 
panels  at  each  side,  crosses  at  the  back, 
and  is  brought  around  to  the  front  and  tied. 
No.  9080 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Two-Piece 
Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years  and  26, 
28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  The 
foundation  skirt  has  two  gores  and  the  side 
tunics  are  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised 
waist  line.  The  front  and  back  panels  are 
separate  and  they  are  cut  in  one  with  the 
belt,  which  fastens  at  the  sides.  No.  9007— 
Misses'  or  Small  Women's  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  dress 
shown  has  the  approved  narrow  shoulders 
and  tight  sleeves.  The  neck  is  cut  in  U- 
shape  and  the  dress  fastens  at  the  left  shoul- 
der and  underarm  seam.  The  belt  and  nar- 
row roll  collar  are  of  contrasting  material. 


No.  9055 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Waist:  Cut 

n  sizes  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  waist  is  in  semi-tailored  style. 
The  shawl  outlines  the  vest,  which  may  be 
of  contrasting  material.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  vest  is  cut  in  points  which  extend  down 
over  the  girdle.  No.  9077 — Ladies'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  waist  is  semi-fitted,  for  it 
has  seams  from  shoulders  to  wasteline  at 
each  side  of  the  front.  The  two-piece  skirt 
is  gathered  slightly  at  the  back.  The  new 
feature  of  the  dress  is  the  narrow  panels 
which  are  arranged  at  each  side  of  front 
and  back.  No.  9056 — Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Two-Piece  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18 
years  and  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  This  skirt  is  an  excellent  idea  for 
combining  serge  and  taffeta  in  a  smart 
skirt  for  semi-dress  wear.  Both  the  upper 
and  lower  sections  consist  of  one  piece  of 
material  and  they  are  joined  with  a  stitched 
seam  below  the  hip  line. 


The  Message  of  This  Christmas 

By  Philip  R.  Kellar  j 

O  warring,  biting,  hate-filled  world! 

O  world  all  bleared  and  sodden  with  the  blood 

Of  countless  victims  of  the  wrath  of  war !  1 

0  world  whose  soggy,  dark-red  painted  mire  1 

Sucks  down  into  its  slimy  depths  each  one 

Who  struggles  not  to  keep  his  vision  lifted  higher! 

Where  hate  has  burrowed  out  the  hearts  of  men 

And  throned  itself  within  the  stolen  realm ! 

Where  murder,  rapine,  lust,  deceit  and  lies 

Have  been  unleashed  to  prey,  unchecked,  on  man ! 

O  world,  is  this  your  purpose — this  your  fate?  | 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  your  promised  glory?  | 

Is  there  no  power  to  save  you  from  yourself,  | 

To  save- where  you  have  shown  incompetence?  | 

Is  there  no  God  above  your  fouling  strife?  | 

Is  there  no  Truth  to  light  your  way  from  doom?  I 
Is  there  no  Love  to  serve  you  with  great  power? 

No  power  to  serve  you  with  great  love?  | 

Is  there  no  Christ  to  prove  the  love  of  God  | 
And  lead  you,  groping,  from  your  swinish  husks? 

Ah  yes,  the  gloom  of  earth's  despair  1 

Undims  the  light  from  that  bright  star  | 

Which  Wise  Men  saw  in  olden  times:  1 

That  star  which  shines  for  every  one  today  | 

And  every  day,  when  to  his  mind  there  comes  | 

The  thought  that  all  mankind  are  brothers,  | 

And  every  one  the  keeper  of  the  others,  | 

And  every  one  in  service  for  the  others,  | 

And  all  are  children  of  one  father  1 

Whom  they  have  learned  to  know  is  God.  | 

And  so  the  Christ  is  born  today  and  every  day  | 

To  those  who  let  this  thought  possess  their  souls  | 

And  move  to  action  with  its  gentle  impulse:  | 
That  God  made  men  to  love  and  serve  each  other 

So  they  might  learn  His  holy  purpose  is  | 

That  they  should  love  and  serve  their  God.  f 

Nor  any  creed  or  color,  race  or  nation  | 

May  claim  this  Truth  exclusively  its  own;  | 

For  to  each  heart  in  every  clime  and  people  | 
May  come  today,  each  day,  the  Truth  which  Jesus  taught.  I 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


one  of  the  herds  in  Kansas  that  is  bred  for 
production  from  the  foundation  u;i.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice 
lot  of  record  bred  cows  and  heifers. 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 

Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 


ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound.  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.   19,  1919. 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Deming  Ranch  Poland  Chinas. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

For  Sale — Fifty  spring  boars,  real  farmer 
boars  and  herd  boar  prospects;  100  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  or  come  and  see  our 
herd. 

Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan. 

(H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager) 

BIG-TYPE  BABY  POLANDS 

Well  bred,  heavy  boned.  Twenty  dollars 
for  choice.  Trios  for  fifty  dollars.  Pedi- 
gree with  every  pig. 

O.  L.  Isaacs,  Peabody,  Kansas 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
immune.     A.  A.  MEYER.  McLouth,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— April 
boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  .Jamesport,  Mo. 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $40 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.    E.    GREENE,   PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  Immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERC  HE  RON- BELGIAN -SHI  RES 

Registered  mares  whh  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  fillies,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old ;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  Imported. 
Ff«d  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton.  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 

to  sell. 

D.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  lacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE,  MISSOURI 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 

CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETKICH.  CARBONDALE,  KAN. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 
Frost's  Big  Smooth  O.  I.  C.'s 

Forty  Spring  Pigs.  Two  Yearling  Boars  and 
100  Early  Fall  Pigs. 

All  from  prize  winning  blood  and  priced  for 

quick  sale.     Write  us  today. 

8.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost,  Route  2N,  Kingston,  Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

FR  A  NIC  RT  AICF Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

r         is.  olais-iLj  make  sa!es  anywhere 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  VnVti'.ftfr 

President  Missouri  Auction  School 
818  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK     AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 

years'  experience.     Wire  for  date. 

JOHN    D.    SNYDER,   HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.J.Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATB8. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March   25,   1919 — H.   T.    Hineman  &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holstelns. 

Jan.  7,   1919 — Rockbrook     Farm  Dispersion 

Sale,  South  Omaha,  Neb.    Henry  C.  Gliss- 

man,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
March  25,  1919 — Kansas    Holstein  Breeders' 

Association    sale,    Topeka.      W.    H.  Mott, 

sale  manager. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Feb.  14,  1919 — H.  E.  Huber.  Meriden.  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Jan.  8 — Henry  Hayman,  Formoso,  Kan. 
Jan.  30 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 
'  Jan.  30 — Adams  &  Mason,  Gypsum,  Kan. 
Jan.  31 — H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.  6.  1919 — H.   B.    Walter  &   Son,  Effing- 
ham, Kan. 

Feb.  8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard.  Kan. 
Feb.  11,  1919  —  O.     B.     Clemetson.  Holton, 
Kan. 

Feb.  11— Joe    Schneider    &    T.    A.  Corkhill, 

Nortonville,  Kan. 
Feb.  12,  1919 — James  Barnett,  Denison,  Kan. 
Feb.  13.  1919  —  Herman   Groninger  &  Sons, 

Bendena.  Kan. 
Feb.  17,  1919 — Ed   Cook,   Mayfield,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 

Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 
Feb.  19,  1919  —  A.    J.    Erhart   &   Son,  Ness 

City,  Kan.;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  20,  1919  —  Ross    &    Vincent.  Sterling, 

Kan. 

Feb.  21,  1919 — Bruce  Hunter,  Lyons,  Kan. 
Feb.  22.  1919  —  Bert    E.    Hodson,  Ashland, 

Kan. ;  sale  at  Wichita. 
March  4,  1919 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
March  5,  1919 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 

Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and   general   farm  sale. 
Feb.  14,  1919 — W.   W.   Zink.   Turon,  Kan. 
Feb.  26,  1919 — John    W.     Petford,  Safford- 

ville,  Kan. ;  sale  at  Emporia. 
Feb.  27.  1919 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Son,  Winfleld, 

Kan. 

Feb.  28,  1919 — Wooddell  &  Daner,  Winfleld. 
Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  25,  1919  —  Everett    Hays,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11— Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Feb.  27,  1919  —  Henry     Murr,  Tonganoxie, 
Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


J.  H.  Lomax,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
known    breeder   of   high    class  Jersey 
and  Poland   China   hogs,   has  moved 
St.  Joseph  and  is  now  located  on  his 
near  Leona,  Kansas.     This  move  was 
in  order  that  he  could  give  his  per- 
attention    to   his   herds.     The  Jersey 
and    Poland   China   herds   owned  by 
r  Lomax  are   among   the  best  in  the 
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F.  C.  Crocker,  of  Filley,  Nebraska,  owner 
of  the  famous  Maple  Lane  herd  of  Durocs, 
recently  purchased  ~the  noted  herd  boar, 
Gano  the  Great,  from  Fred  Stambaugh,  of 
Yutan,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Crocker's  policy  has 
always  been  to  breed  for  size  and  bone  and 
Gant  the  Great  is  a  remarkab'e  producer  of 
this  type  of  hog.  Mr.  Crocker's  big  lot  of 
spring  pigs  were  sired  by  such  boars  as 
Bader's  Golden  Model  2d,  Big  Lincoln  Val-t 
ley  Chief,  Freiday's  Jumbo  Critic  and  Valley 
Chief  Col.  He  is  breeding  250  gilts  to  boars 
of  Critic  Col.  and  Pathfinder  blood  lines. 


G.  B.  Wooddell,  of  Winfield.  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  choice  herds  of  pure- 
bred Duroc  hogs  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd 
doing  well.  The  blood  lines  of  his  herd  are 
the  best  of  the  breed  and  he  has  the  big 
quick-maturing  type.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including  a 
lot  of  good  young  boars  of  Chief's  Wonder. 
Z's  Orion  Cherry,  Pathfinder  Jr.,  I  Am 
Great  Wonder,  and  Orion's  King  Illustrator 
breeding. 


S.  M.  Knox,  of  Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm, 
Humholdt,  Kansas,  reports  his  herds  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Mulefoot  hogs  doing 
well.  Mr.  Knox  has  choice  herds  of  both 
cattle  and  hogs  and  he  says  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock  is  the  best  in  years.  He 
has  sold  all  Mulefoot  breeding  stock  that 
he  can  spare  and  has  shipped  Mulefoot  hogs 
to  practically  half  the  states.  A  feature  of 
his  Shorthorn  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine 
lot  of  young  stock,  including  prize  winners 
at  a  number  of  fairs. 


A  most  useful  little  book  of  pocket  size 
for  keeping  private  herd  records  was  handed 
to  Shorthorn  breeders  at  the  American  Royal 
and  International  stock  shows  by  Secretary 
Harding,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Amer- 
ican Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association.  No 
breeder  should  be  without  a  suitable  memo- 
randum book  of  this  kind.  If  you  failed  to 
get  one,  write  to  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association,  Dexter  Park  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


sale.  Forty-five  head  of  large  sows  and 
gilts  will  be  offered,  consisting  of  eighteen 
tried  sows  that  have  raised  good  litters  and. 
bred  back  to  good  herd  boars;  sixteen  fall 
yearlings  and  six  spring  gilts  that  will  be 
bred  to  the  trio  of  boars.  Giant  Joe,  Belle- 
mont  Timm  by  Cook's  Timm,  and  Big  Giant 
by  Dennis'  Giant  out  of  a  Big  Timm  dam. 
Several  of  the  sows  in  this  offering  are  by 
such  boars  as  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Wedd's 
Long  King,  Giant  Joe,  King  Wonder,  Gerst- 
dale  Jones,  A  Monster  and  Big  Orphan. 


Atwater's  American  Farmer's  Figurer, 
published  by  the  Atwatcr  Publishing  House 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  is  a  most  useful  compila- 
tion of  arithmetical  tables  of  all  kinds. 
Practically  every  computation  the  farmer 
needs  in  buying  or  selling  will  be  found  in 
this  little  book.  In  paper  covers  it  sells 
for  25  cents;  cloth  bound,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  Huston.  Americus,  Kansas,  has 
announced  January  28,  1919,  for  a  complete 
dispersion  of  his  herd  of  200  head  of  Durocs. 
This  herd  is  one  of  the  oldest  herds  in  Kan- 
sas and  has  been  headed  by  some  of  the 
champion  and  well-bred  boars  of  the  breed. 
This  offering  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
good  lots  to  go  through  the  early  spring 
sales. 


Everett  Hayes,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has 
announced  February  18,  1919,  as  the  date 
for  his  annual  sale  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 
Mr.  Hayes  will  offer  forty-five  head  of  the 
real  big  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs,  the 
kind  that  go  out  and  make  good  for  the 
farmer  and  breeder.  The  offering  will  be 
bred  and  safe  to  the  following  herd  boars: 
Gates'  Lad,  Faulkner's  Model,  Spotted  Lad 
and  Hayes'  Model.  These  boars  have  both 
size  and  quality  and  promise  to  make  great 
breeders. 


H.  E.  Myers,  of  Gardner,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced January  31  for  his  annual  bred  sow 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas,  has 
announced  February  8  for  his  annual  bred 
sow  sale  of  Poland  Chinas.  Fifty  head  of 
sows  and  gilts  will  be  offered.  Twenty-five 
head  of  tried  sows  and  choice  gilts  will  be 
bred  and  safe  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  the 
grand  champion  boar  of  the  breed.  This 
offering  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  lots 
to  be  sold  during  the  spring  sales  of  1915 
and  probably  the  best  lot  ever  sold  from 
the  Elkmore  farms. 


GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


An  account  book  showing  farm  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  will  help  in 
making  up  the  income  tax  report  in  the 
spring.  It  will  also  put  farming  on  a 
more  businesslike  basis. 


Never  let  a  pig  celebrate  his  birthday, 
is  the  motto  of  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pork  producers.  A  self-feeder 
with  corn  and  tankage  in  it  or  corn 
and  tankage  with  either  oats  or  mid- 
dlings in  it  will  help  get  the  pig  to 
market  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
nine  months,  thus  lessening  danger  of 
loss  from  disease  and  saving  grain  and 
labor. 


Women  as  Cow  Testers 

The  twenty-seven  women  now  em- 
ployed as  cow  testers  by  some  of  the 
353  cow-testing  associations  in  this 
country  have  not  only  done  satisfactory 
work,  but  have  achieved  results  above 
the  average,  according  to  dairy  special- 
ists of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  main  reason  why  women  have 
begun  to  do  this  work  is  the  scarcity 
of  cow  testers.  Most  of  the  testers  at 
work  when  the  war  began  were  young 
men  and  many  of  them  went  into  mil- 
itary service.  Because  of  the  shortage 
oj:  workers  the  past  year  has  seen  the 
number  of  cow-testing  associations  de- 
crease from  472  to  353,  although  there 
has  been  an  increased  demand  for  such 
associations,  and  it  is  believed  the  num- 
ber could  easily  be  doubled  if  enough 
testers  were  available.  The  work  does 
not  require  great  physical  strength.  It 
does  demand  some  training,  but  this  is 
easily  acquired  by  women. 

The  first  woman  cow  tester  in  the 
United  States — Miss  Bessie  Lipsitz — be- 
gan work  less  than  three  years  ago  with 
a  cow-testing  association  in  Grant 
County,  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  now  has 
eighteen  women  cow  testers,  Iowa  six, 
and  three  other  states  have  one  each. 

One  of  the  women  cow  testers  of  Wis- 
consin gave  daily  demonstrations  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  that  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  and  brought  much 
favorable  comment.  She  explained  the 
details  of  the  work  and  demonstrated 
all  parts  of  it  by  going  through  each 
operation  precisely  as  she  had  done  hun- 
dreds of  times  before  while  at  work  in 
her  association  in  Northern  Wisconsin. 
She  always  had  attentive  audiences  and 
proved  that  a  woman  can  do  the  work 
just  as  well  as  a  man.  When  asked  if 
women  can  handle  the  feeding  problems 
as  well  as  men,  she  replied,  'They  can 
learn." 

The  women  cow  testers  are  paid  the 
same  as  the  men  and  receive  from  $50 
to  $75  a  month  besides  board  and  lodg- 
ing. Conveyance  to  the  next  farm  is 
furnished  in  some  associations,  while  in 
others  the  tester  provides  her  own  con- 
veyance and  the  farmers  furnish  free 
stable  room  and  feed  for  her  horse. 


J.  W.  Berry  &  Son.  of  Jewell  City,  Kan- 
sas, owners  of  one  of  the  heavy  producing 
herds  of  Jerseys  fh  Kansas,  report  their  herd 
making  a  good   record   this  year.     This  is 


Kansan  Wins  Hoover  Specials 

First  place  and  championship  in  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  the  International  and 
known  as  the  Hoover-Cotton  War  Beef 
Specials  were  captured  by  the  two-year- 
old  steers  shown  by  the  Casement  Ranch, 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  Cant.  Dan  E>.  Case- 
ment has  been  in  France  for  over  a  year 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
and  of  course  was  unable  to  be  present 


to  show  the  cattle.  They  had  been  en- 
tered in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Casement  and 
fed  and  fitted  by  the  farm  manager,  J. 
B.  Collister.  This  remarkably  fine  load 
of  steers  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
two-year-old  class  and  later  made  the 
grand  champion  load  in  the  war  beef 
specials.  Mrs.  Casement's  entry  in  the 
yearling  class,  war  beef  specials,  won 
third  place. 

The  champion  steers  were  bred  in  New 
Mexico  and  were  purchased  in  Denver 
as  calves.  One  load  of  these  cattle  was 
shown  at  the  Fort  Worth  show  last 
March  and  dressed  out  the  highest  of 
any  cattle  in  the  show,  or  an  average 
of  65.70  per  cent.  It  had  cost  $18.41  a 
hundred  to  bring  this  prize-winning  load 
up  to  championship  form.  They  were 
started  la^t  August  on  a  ration  of  corn, 
oats,  barley,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  oil 
meal,  bran  and  alfalfa,  and  during  the 
feeding  period  made  an  average  daily 
gain  in  weight  per  steer  of  2.02  pounds. 
The  yearlings  were  bred  on  the  Casement 
ranch  and  were  the  product  of  pure-bred 
Hereford  bulls  and  grade  Hereford  cows. 

Another  Kansan,  A.  E.  McGregor,  of 
Washington,  won  second  in  the  two- 
year-old  war  beef  specials.  These  steers 
were  purchased  at  the  Denver  show  last 
year,  where  they  were  cTiampions.  They 
cost  $15  a  hundred  and  averaged  732 
pounds  in  weight.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  Mr.  McGregor's  farm  he  started 
them  on  a  light  feed  of  corn  and  alfalfa, 
gradually  increasing  until  they  were  on 
full  feed.  Mr.  McGregor  made  his  first 
show  in  Chicago  at  the  International 
last  year  with  two  carloads,  and  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
feeders  in  the  business,  his  cattle  dress- 
ing out  the  highest  of  any  shown,  one 
load  having  a  dressing  percentage  of 
66.3  and  the  other  65.67. 


Creamery  Short  Course 

As  usual  a  most  practical  eight  weeks 
creamery  short  course  designed  to  fit 
men  or  women  for  butter  and  ice  cream 
making,  market  milk  work,  .  or  other 
lines  of  dairying,  will  be  givpn  by  our 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan  this 
winter.  The  course  begins  January  6 
and  ends  March  1.  Such  a  course  is  es- 
pecially valuable  to  those  who  have  been 
in  practical  work  for  a  few  years  and 
wish  to  learn  more  of  the  scientific  side 
of  their  work.  The  department  of  dairy 
husbandry  will  gladly  supply  full  infor- 
mation about  this  course. 


Save  the  Straw 

The  value  of  straw  both  as  feed  and 
as  a  fertilizer  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  "The  waste  of  the  straw 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  is  nothing  less 
than  criminal,"  says  W.  J.  Tod,  of  Maple 
Hill,  in  discussing  the  ways  in  which 
straw  can  he  made  more  valuable  to  the 
live-stock  man.  Mr.  Tod  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  cattlemen  of  the  state 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He 
thinks  the  waste  of  straw  in  Kansas  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  agriculture  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  time  of 
need  like  the  present,  the  crime  is  even 
worse.    He  says: 

"The  straw  stacks  of  Kansas  in  any 
ordinary  year  will  maintain  through  the 
winter  a  million  head  of  cattle.  We 
have  eight  to  nine  million  acres  of  wheat 
every  year  and  the  straw  runs  close  to 
a  ton  to  the  acre.  Nine-tenths  of  it  is 
absolutely  wasted.   It  is  actually  burned 
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up.  The  only  rift  in  the  cloud  is  that 
the  farmers  are  not  burning  the  stacks 
now  just  as  soon  as  the  threshers  get 
away.  They  are  waiting  until  the  stack 
is  a  year  old.  But  the  straw  is  going  up 
in  smoke  just  the  same. 

"The  threshers  do  not  get  all  of  the 
grain  out  of  the  straw.  I  have  heard  of 
many  instances  where  threshing  the 
straw  itself  has  been  found  profitable 
in  the  grain  secured.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  grain  carried  across  in  the 
straw,  and  when  a  stack  is  burned  the 
straw  and  this  grain  are  absolutely  de- 
stroyed, no  salvage  of  any  kind. 

"A  cow  will  live  on  a  few  tons  of 
straw  during  the  winter.  She  may  not 
get  very  fat  on  it,  but  she  will  not  lose, 
and  one  of  the  great  things  to  impress 
upon  any  farmer  with  cattle  is  to  keep 
his  stock  always  gaining.  A  very  little 
bit  of  concentrataes,  cake  or  corn,  will 
keep  an  animal  growing  and  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  winter  when 
it  has  a  straw  stack  to  run  to. 

"Straw  is  mighty  good  roughage.  Let 
the  cows  and  calves  eat  all  they  will 
and  then  just  feed  a  pound  or  two  of 
cake  or  two  or  three  pounds  of  corn  a 
day  and  the  stock  will  actually  gain 
throughout  the  winter.  Then  think  of 
the  tons  of  manure  that  straw  will 
make,  and  every  pound  of  manure  put 
on  a  farm  makes  it  that  much  better. 
Straw  is  a  fertilizer  in  itself,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  as  when  it  is  changed  into 
manure  and  then  spread  on  the  land. 

"In  England  an  experiment  was  made 
of  scattering  a  ton  of  raw  straw  on  an 
acre  of  ground  every  year.  For  ten 
years  there  was  not  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  richness  of  the  soil,  but  in 
the  tenth  -year  there  was  a  noticeable 
improvement  and  every  year  thereafter 
that  a  ton  of  straw  was  placed  on  each 
acre  of  that  plot  of  ground  the  soil  im- 
proved. During  the  time  there  was  no 
improvement  noticed  the  soil  held  its 
own.  It  did  not  get  poorer,  but  it  took 
nine  years  for  the  straw,  at  the  rate  of 
a  ton  an  acre,  to  build  up  that  soil  to 
a  point  where  it  could  show  improve- 
ment'. 

"Not  a  single  stack  of  straw  in  Kan- 
sas should  be  allowed  to  burn  up. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  have  enough 
cows  and  young  cattle  to  eat  up  all  the 
straw  he  has.  A  couple  of  cows  on  a 
farm  will  turn  a  loss  into  profit  every 
year  simply  by  eating  up  the  waste 
material  on  the  farm.  A.  couple  of  cows 
will  furnish  milk  and  butter  for  the 
family  and  some  milk  for  the  pigs  and 
each  year  those  cows  will  give  a  calf 
that  will  make  a  profit  of  itself  with 
the  grass  and  the  straw  and  such  fod- 
der as  may  be  around  the  farm. 

"But  if  the  farmer  hasn't  any  cattle 
he  still  should  not  burn  those  straw- 
stacks.  Get  out  during  the  winter 
months  and  spread  that  straw  over  the 
fields  and  let  it  rot  and  plow  it  under. 
It  might  not  be  noticeable  the  first  year 
or  the  first  few  years,  but  then  that 
straw  spread  on  the  land  every  year 
will  begin  to  count  in  larger  crops  and 
more  certain  crops  each  season. 

"I  have  stood  on  farms  which  had 
been  continuously  cropped  for  a  thou- 
sand years  and  it  was  better  soil  the 
day  I  was  there  than  it  was  the  day 
the  sod  was  first  turned.  That  soil  had 
been  carefully  nurtured.  Nothing  was 
taken  off  unless  there  was  something  to 
put  back  on  it.*  Each  year  it  was  given 
something.  I  have  land  on  my  ranch 
that  is  richer  today  than  it  was  the 
day  I  began  to  farm  it. 

"So  many  farmers  are  continually 
complaining  that  there  is  little  or  no 
profit  in  farming.  Their  profits  gen- 
erally have  gone  up  in  smoke  'or  in 
other  waste.  The  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  on  most  farms  in  Kan- 
sas and  over  a  great  part  of  the  country 
is  the  loss  of  such  tremendous  amounts 
of  good  material.  It  is  pure  waste  and 
it  is  criminal  to  waste  so  much.  This 
waste  of  straw  can  be  turned  from  a 
loss  into  actual  profit  any  and  every 
year  simply  by  letting  some  cattle  eat 
it  up  and  taking  the  profit  from  the 
cattle." 


Farm  Records 

Farmers  who  are  not  keeping  farm 
records  should  seek  the  advice  of  the 
county  agent  or  farm  management  spe- 
cialist as  to  a  suitable  form  of  record 
and  the  method  of  keeping  it,  and  be 
ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  farm  year 
to  make  prompt  entries  of  things  done 
•hiring  the  year.  This  may  be  a  record 
of  just  one  enterprise  or  of  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  farm.  The  record  will  be 
found  very  helpful  in  finding  out  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  year's 
business,  and  in  deciding  on  any  changes 


that  may  be  desirable  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  for  the  next  year. 
Farmers  who  are  already  keeping  rec- 
ords should  see  that  the  accounts  are 
summarized  and  the  new  inventories 
promptly  entered  for  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year's  business.  Farmers  who 
do  not  keep  books  will  find  it  difficult 
to  make  proper  returns  under  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  law. 


Encouraging  to  Stockgrower 

Stockgrowers  all  over  the  West  have 
been  very  much  at  sea  regarding  the 
probable  demand  for  live  stock  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  was  confidently 
predicted  by  many  that  present  prices' 
would  be  cut  in  two,  but  since  the  armis- 
tice has  been  signed  announcement  has 
been  made  that  this  country  will  be 
called  upon  for  double  the  quantities  of 
food  that  have  been  sent  abroad  during 
the  war  period. 

At  the  National  Western  Stock  Show, 
in  Denver,  during  the  week  of  January 
18,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  inform  the 
stockmen  generally  as  to  the  real  situa- 
tion regarding  the  demand  for  live  stock 
after  the  war.  While  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  sheep  and  hog  popula- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  cattle  pop- 
ulation will  show  a  material  decrease 
during  the  past  year.  The  government 
is  going  to  try  to  help  increase  live 
stock  production  of  all  kinds  and  plans 
looking  to  that  end  will  be  discussed  at 
the  coming  Denver  show  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  stockmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  indications 
are  that  show  week  in  Denver  will  bring 
together  the  greatest  number  of  stock- 
men that  have  ever  been  seen  at  one 
place  at  the  same  time.  Denver  is  mak- 
ing unusual  preparations  to  take  care  of 
this  crowd  and  in  addition  to  the  great 
stock  show  there  will  be  held  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association. 


Sacrificing  the  Cows 

"Females  of  the  bovine  species  have 
been  trooping  to  the  shambles  for 
months  past  in  numbers  calculated  to 
arouse  concern  as  to  the  future  of  the 
beef  and  dairy  industries.  Some  found 
their  way  to  market  in  the  usual  course 
of  events,  being  dry.  others  by  reason 
of  age ;  but  too  many  were  of  bearing 
age.  The  reason  for  liquidation  was 
feed  shortage." 

This  warning,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  Breeders'  Gazette,  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. The  meaning  is  plain.  Cattle 
farmers  have  not  been  raising  enough 
of  feed  for  their  herds.  They  have  been 
making  up  the  difference  by  purchase, 
and  now  when  cattle  feed  is  botli  scarce 
and  high  in  price,  there  is  a  scramble  to 
get  out.  ' 

This  is  a  rather  sad  ending  for  the 
theory,  which  claims  that  on  the  cattle 
farm  the  fertility  problem  automatically 
solves  itself.  Quite  evidently  it  has  not 
and  does  not.  The  cattle  farms  under 
their  present  system  have  not  even 
raised  what  they  need,  much  less  a 
surplus. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  cattle  farm  in  America  has  become 
a  mill  instead  of  a  farm.  Instead  of 
using  cattle  to  market  the  grain  grown 
on  the  home  farm,  cattle  have  been  used 
as  a  speculative  side  issue  for  the  grain 
market,  and  a  bullish  grain  market  has 
splintered  the  whole  foundation  of  cat- 
tle feeding. 

Conditions  are  not  going  to  be  any 
better  for  the  cattle  farmer  until  he  puts 
cattle  back  in  their  true  place  and  uses 
them  to  market  the  grain  which  he  him- 
self raises.  Then  when  he  wishes  to 
increase  his  business  let  him  grow  more 
grain,  and  market  that  grain  with  his 
own  cattle.  As  soon  as  he  realizes  that 
the  real  foundation  of  his  herd  is  the 
soil  of  his  farm,  and  proceeds  to 
strengthen  that  foundation  by  a  sensible 
plan  of  fertilization  and  soil  improve- 
ment, then  and  then  only  will  the  cattle 
business  become  a  stable,  fixed  indus- 
try. Just  as  long  as  the  cattle  farmer 
persists  in  putting  his  business  up  in 
the  clouds,  and  persists  in  resting  it  on 
a  foundation  controlled  by  the  other 
fellow,  just  so  long  must  he  expect  ad- 
verse winds  to  bring  the  whole  structure 
tumbling  down  about  his  feet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Breeders'  Gazette  says, 
"Where  are  the  cows  coming  from?"  if 
this  destructive  liquidation  goes  on 
much  longer. 


The  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end 
in  no  small  measure  by  starvation  itself, 
and  it  cannot  be  our  business  to  main- 
tain starvation  after  peace. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — Five  registered  cows,  to 
be  fresh  in  January.  We  are  pricing 
them  very  reasonable.  They  are  strictly 
high  class,  perfect  individuals  and  the 
best  blood  lines.  Also  young  things  and 
bred  heifers. 

J.  W.  DERBY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan, 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.   W.   POULTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 


FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON     -     AXTELL,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 


HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


Holsteins  in 
America 


The  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  dairy  cattle  has 
been  established  in  this  country  nearly  50  years 
and  lias  made  good  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  breed  has  long  been  used  to  im- 
prove the  dairy  qualities  of  the  cattle  of  Europe. 
It  is  in  demand  also  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Austra- 
lia. New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Japan,  Argentine, 
Central  America,  and  other  countries,  and  holds 
all  records  for  largest  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 
They  are  large,  strong,  vigorous,  and  productive 
cattle,  and  succeed  later  under  all  climates  and 
I  conditions. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Ten  fresh  registered  cows  and  heifers,  six 
registered  bulls,  serviceable  ages,  out  of 
cows  with  records  up  to  23  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  Ten  high  grade  heifers  out 
of  a  bull  vvhose  three  nearest  dams  aver- 
aged over  25  pounds  per  week,  bred  grade 
heifers,  $125;  yearlings.  $65;  almost  white. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  V.  Sass 

1013  North  Fifth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Holstein  Bulls — Registered 

Some  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Some  sired 
by  Sir  Rag  Apple  Superba  207682. 

LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls;    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  .10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load lots.     Sale  barn   in   town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.   F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

J.  P.  MAST.        -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 


SEGRIST  &  STEPHENSON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteina.    Correspondence  solicited. 


GOLDEN  BELT  HQLSTEJN  HERD 
Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  166946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 


Fighting  Tuberculosis 

So  severe  had  been  the  privations  of 
war  among  the  refugees  of  the  battle 
area  that  tuberculosis  had  gained  great 
headway.  The  fight  against  this  scourge 
began  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  France.  The  disburse- 
ments up  to  July  1  this  year  were  $2,- 
147.327. 

Seventy-six  tuberculosis  hospitals 
have  been  completed. 

Requisitions  for  goods  have  been  ap- 
proved for  ninety-six  provisional  hos- 
pitals containing  5,610  beds,  all  to  be  in 
operation  by  fall. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  six 
months  is  $2,582,456.14. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


WIRE  FOR  DUROC  BOAR 

Wire  at  once  at  my  expense  for  Duroc 
boar  to  be  shipped  before  you  pay  for  him. 
We  guarantee  pedigree,  price,  size,  bone, 
length,  immunity,  and  a  breeder.  Send  him 
back  if  not  satisfied.     You  can't  afford  to 

F.  C.  CROCKER 
Box  K  Filley,  Nebraska 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  Short- 
horn bulls  and  bred  heifers. 

R.  C.  Watson-  Altoona,  Kansas 
40  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned,  of  rare  breeding  and 
excellent  individuality.  Grandsons  of  the 
two  grand  champion  boars  of  Iowa.  None 

VV.  R.'  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 


LEGAL  TENDER  DUROCS 

Durocs  for  Sale  Reasonably.  March  and 
April  service  boars  weighing  about  170  lbs., 
$40;  May,  130  lbs.,  $30;  trio  Sept.  pigs,  male, 
two  sows,  not  akin.  $60.  Liberty  bonds  same 
as  cash.    J.  E.  WELLER,  Faucett,  Missouri 


HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden   Reaper   by   Pathfinder.     For   sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.     I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
F.  J.  MOSER      ...      GOFF,  KANSAS 


DUROC  BOARS  OF  QUALITY 

Choice  March  boars,  sired  by  the  great  herd 
boar,  Reed's  Gano,  first  prize  boar  of  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  State  fairs.  Also  Illus- 
trator 2nd  and  Golden  Model.  Fine  growthy 
boars,  well  built  and  nice  color.  All  im- 
muned. Priced  to  sell  quickly. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS,  KANSAS 


R.  H.  DIX  &  SON'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — One  choice  spring  boar,  a  real 
herd  header.  Twelve  spring  gilts  bred  to 
Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  prize  winning  boar.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.     Write  todav. 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 


WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

I  am  going  to  slash  prices  on  boars  the 
next  thirty  days.     If  you  want  a  good  boar 
at  a  bargain,  write  at  once. 
G.  B.  WODDELL    -    WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
8.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 


MARKS  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 
For  Sale — Bulls  12  to  14  months  old.  Sired 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Dams  by  Choice  Lancaster.    Priced  for  quick 
sale,  $150  up.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS.  VALLEY  FALLS.  KANSAS 


Cloverdale  Farm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  Shorthorn  heifers,  two 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan; 
also  a  fine  roan  yearling  Scotch  bull,  a  real 
herd  hull  for  some  one.  Heifers,  $150  to 
$225;  bull,  $300.     Must  go  soon  at  this. 

Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Ks. 


Mulefoot  Hogs-Shorthorn  Bulls 

No  hogs  for  sale  at  present.  Four  bulls 
eight  to  fourteen  months  old,  roans  and  a 
red,  sired  by  Knox  Knoil  Dale  617322,  priced 
from  $150  to  $225. 

Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm,  Humboldt.  Kansas 


SHORTHORNS 

A  few  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  from  eight 
to  eighteen  months  old.  Roan  and  reds. 
S.  A.  HILL,  Route  t.  Smith  Center.  Kansas 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 
Good    individuals    of    serviceable    age,  ot 
May  Royal.  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.    Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS     FARM.     GASIII.AND.  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  I.aTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona.  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright.  Overbrook.  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

30  Head  2-Year-Old  Built,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvtt 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


i^g         FOR  SALE 

M§sB       Duncn  °f  good  big  Registered 
|J«Mg|aw  Shropshire  Bucks,  not  high  in 
W^jRr      price.    Also  registered  ewes. 
a,,at**-   Howard  Chandler,  Charitcn,  la. 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 

YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


ONB-HALF  ACTUAL,  SIZH 


i 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records.  You 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers'  Account  Book 


EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

rMvialon  of  Extension.  Kansa»  State  Agricultural  Colic** 
AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management  Demonstrations 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
•nd  the  V  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one-year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  THIS  BOOK 
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LIVE  STOCK  INSPECTION  TOUR 

Atchison  County  Shorthorn  Men  Visit  Registered  Herds  of  County 


(HERE  are  thirty  well-established 
herds  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns  in 
Atchison  County.  One  day  last 
month  some  twenty  automobile 
loads  of  live  stock  enthusiasts  started 
out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  lasting  two 
days  and  visited  fourteen  of  these  thirty 
herds.  The  trip  was  planned  by  the 
Atchison  County  farm  bureau  and  its 
details  worked  out  by  O.  C.  Hagans, 
county  agricultural  agent.  Nine  herds 
were  visited  the  first  day,  about  150 
persons  making  the  rounds.  These  herds 
were  mostly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  The  second  day  the  weather 
was  unfavorable  and  a  number  dropped 
out,  but  five  of  the  best  herds  in  the 
county  were  visited  by  the  Shorthorn 
men  whose  enthusiasm  could  not  be 
dampened  by  rain  and  slippery  roads. 
A  trip  of  this  kind  serves  to  arouse 
community  spirit  and  interest  and  gen- 
eral live-stock  improvement  is  promoted 
as  a  result. 

The  party  took  dinner  at  the  H.  C. 
Graner  farm  the  first  day,  and  during 
the  stop  W.  A.  Cochel,  representing  the 
Shorthorn  Association,  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell,  of  the  agricultural  college, 
made  interesting  talks.  Mr.  Cochel  said 
it  was  up  to  the  Shorthorn  breeders  to 
feed  out  what  was  bred  into  the  cattle. 
Many  feeders  make  the  mistake  of 
under-feeding.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
a  herd  of  reasonable  size  and  feed  them 
well  than  to  have  a  big  herd  and  only 
half  feed  them.  In  meeting  the  world 
demand  for  more  beef,  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  good  feeding  with  bftter 
breeding  will  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  breeder  who  keeps  his  stock 
on  too  scanty  rations  will  find  that  in 
two  or  three  generations  they  have  de- 
teriorated in  size.  "Frequently,"  said 
Mr.  Cochel,  "the  men  with  the  best  bred 
cattle  fail  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  good 
feeding  and  instead  of  improving  their 
stock  they  permit  it  to  run  down.  Scrub 
cattle  are  good  rustlers  and  can  get  along 
on  poor  feed,  but  the  better  the  animal 
the  more  important  it  is  to  give  it  plenty 
of  feed  of  the  right  kind." 

The  importance  of  the  herd  bull  can- 
not be  overestimated  as  a  factor  in  live- 
stock breeding.  The  bull  must  be  mas- 
culine in  appearance  and  have  the  char- 
acteristics required  in  beef  animals.  The 
cows  and  heifers  should  be  of  good  beef 
type,  but  should  be  feminine  in  appear- 
ance. 

Professor  Cochel  warned  Shorthorn 
breeders  that  they  must  guard  against 
tuberculosis  in  their  herds.  He  advised 
regular  tuberculin  tests.  Tuberculosis 
is  an  indoor  disease  and  spreads  much 
more  rapidly  in  herds  that  are  kept 
closely  confined.  Plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  thoroughly  sanitary  quarters  are 
preventive  measures.  Cattle  should  be 
out  in  the  open  as  much  as  possible. 
Few  animals  are  born  with  tuberculosis, 
but  a  single  infested  cow  in  a  herd  may 
pass  it  on  until  the  whole  herd  becomes 
badly  infected. 

In  the  course  of  the  trip  two  breeders 
who  were  having  herd  tests  made  pointed 
out  reacting  animals  in  emphasizing 
what  had  been  said.  On  one  farm  a 
thousand-dollar  imported  cow  had  re- 
acted and  been  condemned.  Her  first 
bull  calf,  now  eighteen  months  old,  did 
not  react,  but  her  calf  at  side  did.  The 
accredite'd  herd  plan  under  federal  super- 


vision is  appealing  to  the  breeders  of 
Atchison  County,  and  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  near  future  every  Shorthorn  herd 
in  the  entire  county  would  be  given  reg- 
ular tests.  There  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  breeders  to 
minimize  or  cover  up  the  fact  that  tu- 
berculosis had  been  found  in  their  herds. 
Professor  Cochel  pointed  out  that  the 
breeding  of  pure-bred  cattle  attracted 
men  having  high  ideals  of  character.  A 
man  who  is  dishonest  cannot  succeed. 

Doctor  McCampbell  in  his  talk  urged 
breeders  to  not  neglect  the  cows  in  try- 
ing to  breed  up  their  herds,  but  said 
that  no  breeder  should  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  a  bull  at  least  25  per  cent  better 
than  the  average  of  his  breeding  cows. 
Doctor  McCampbell  took  great  satisfac- 
tion in  calling  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  right  kind  of  a  cow  by  means  of  a 
living  demonstration  in  the  fifteen-year- 
old  cow,  Westlawn  Blanche,  seen  in  the 
Scholz  Brothers  herd  near  Huron.  It 
was  stated  that  this  cow  is  the  mother 
of  two  of  the  best  Shorthorn  herds  in 
the  county.  She  is  many  times  a  grand- 
mother and  still  retains  her  style  and 
class.  A  fine  young  bull  was  pointed 
out  as  her  thirteenth  calf  and  she  is  due 
to  calve  again  soon.  In  the  cut  on  this 
page  this  cow  and  her  thirteen-year-old 
daughter  are  shown.  Doctor  McCampbell 
is  discoursing  enthusiastically  on  their 
good  points  as  foundation  animals  for 
pure-bred  herds. 

At  Ed  Hagland's  farm  near  Lancaster 
a  roan  heifer  and  a  roan  bull,  each  less 
than  a  year  old,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors.  A  four-year-old  bull, 
Diamond  Gloster,  heads  this  herd. 

At  K.  G.  Gigstad's  farm  were  found 
Shorthorns  of  exceptional  quality.  This 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  herds  of  the 
county.  "Better  Shorthorns  cannot  be 
found  anywhere,''  remarked  Mr.  Cochel. 
Mr.  Gigstad  has  the  largest  herd  of 
Shorthorns  in  Atchison  County,  some 
200  head  all  told.  He  believes  thoroughly 
in  live-stock  farming  as  the  most  depend- 


able type  of  farming  to  follow.  His 
barns  and  equipment  are  well  adapted 
to  handling  good  cattle. 

Will  Graner,  who  was  visited  just  be- 
fore the  stop  was  made  for  lunch,  was 
doing  all  his  own  farm  work  himself 
and  was  too  busy  to  show  the  visitors 
around  much.  They  found  a  fine  red 
herd  bull  and  a  number  of  animals  of 
high  quality  and  good  breeding.  The 
visiting  cattlemen  could  not  help  noting 
with  interest  the  high-class  draft  horses 
being  used.  A  fine  team  was  hitched 
to  a  hay  rack,  and  six  big  brood  mares 
and  six  yearling  colts  could  not  be 
passed  by  without  the  most  favorable 
comments  by  the  visiting  stockmen. 

H.  C.  Graner,  who  entertained  the 
party  at  the  noon  hour,  is  in  the  Short- 
horn business  on  a  large  scale  and  is 
well  equipped  to  give  his  stock  the  right 
kind  of  care.  An  imported  cow  and  her 
bull  calf  attracted  special  attention  at 
this  farm. 

Twenty  head  of  exceptionally  good 
young  cattle  were  found  on  the  farm  of 
R.  L.  Russell  near  Muscotah.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  been  growing  Shorthorns  a  good 
many  years  and  has  been  moat  discrim- 
inating in  his  purchases  of  breeding 
stock.  His  herd  shows  the  results  of 
his  good  judgment. 

The  visitors  found  M.  C.  Vansell, 
whose  farm  is  also  near  Muscotah,  an 
authority  on  Shorthorn  pedigrees.  His 
herd  bull  was  the  largest  animal  seen 
on  the  trip.  Mr.  Vansell  scoured  the 
country  for  several  weeks  before  he 
found  an  animal  that  suited  both  as  to 
pedigree  and  individuality. 

Scholz  Brothers — August  and  John — 
started  their  herd  by  purchasing  the  im- 
ported cow,  Westlawn  Blanche,  from 
their  brother  Charles  Scholz,  who  is  the 
pioneer  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Atchison 
County.  He  imported  this  cow  from 
Scotland,  paying  $300  for  her.  She  paid 
for  herself  many  times  over  before  being 
used  to  start  the  herd  of  the  Scholz 
brothers.     Charles  Scholz,  whose  farm 


WESTLAWN  BLANCHE,  FIFTEEN- YEAR -OLD  COW  AND  FIRST  DAUGHTER.  SHE  IS 

THE  MOTHER  OF  TWO  GOOD  HERDS 


was  also  visited,  sticks  to  the  rule  of 
never  keeping  more  cattle  than  he  can 
feed  properly.  His  cows  showed  the  best 
care  of  any  seen  on  the  trip. 

H.  A.  McLennon  is  one  of  the  younger 
breeders  of  the  county.  His  herd  bull 
was  formerly  a  herd  bull  on  the  Gig- 
stad farm.  Mr.  McLennon  still  has  the 
big  red  cow  with  which  he  started  his 
herd  several  years  ago.  He  is  striving 
to  develop  a  herd  with  plenty  of  scale 
and  bone,  and  his  plan  in  this  respect 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  Shorthorn 
men. 

On  the  J.  Q.  A.  Miller  farm  near  Mus- 
cotah a  seven-year-old  herd  bull,  a  son 
of  the  famous  Shorthorn  sire,  Avondale. 
provoked  quite  a  little  demonstration  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cochel. 
A  reproduction  of  this  big  Avondale  bull 
was  found  at  the  head  of  M.  M.  Morton's 
herd  near  Nortonville.  The  ability  of  a 
sire  to  reproduce  himself  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  Morton  bull 
furnished  positive  evidence  of  the  pre- 
potence  of  the  bull  which  aroused  Mr. 
Cochel's  admiration  and  approval.  The 
same  characteristics  have  been  passed 
on  to  a  bull  calf  in  the  Morton  herd. 
Avondale  sticks  out  all  over  these  ani- 
mals, and  all  the  young  calves  on  the 
farm  attest  the  breeding  qualities  of 
their  sire. 

Near  Arrington  the  party  found  B.  L. 
Dawdy,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
breeders  in  the  county.  He  has  a  good 
herd  and  it  was  noted  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  boys  as  well  as  in  cattle.  One 
of  the  young  bulls  seen  was  pointed  out 
as  belonging  to  John  Dawdy,  Mr.  Daw- 
dy's  twelve -year-old  son,  and  the  visit- 
ors decided  that  John  owned  the  best 
bull  of  the  lot. 

On  the  Glancy  Brothers'  farm  just 
south  of  Atchison  a  bunch  of  twenty-six 
calves  in  the  feed  lot  impressed  Mr. 
Cochel  as  the  most  even  lot  they  had 
seen.  They  ranged  from  six  to  eight 
months  of  age  and  were  about  equally 
divided  as  to  sex.  Mr.  J.  H.  Glancy 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
herd  of  nearly  a  hundred  head  there  was 
not  a  single  imported  animal.  This  state- 
ment furnished  good  support  to  claims 
made  by  the  visiting  breeders  that  just 
as  good  Shorthorns  are  being  bred  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Scotland. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Glancy  Brothers' 
farm  is  the  farm  of  Ashcraft  Brothers. 
A  big  white  bull  headed  this  herd.  The 
Ashcrafts  are  partial  to  the  roan  Short- 
horns, and  roan  is  the  predominating 
color  in  their  herd. 

Three  Jefferson  County  breeders,  in- 
cluding C.  H.  Taylor,  formerly  agricul- 
tural agent  for  Atchison  County,  were 
among  the  visitors  on  this  inspection 
tour.  There  are  a  number  of  good  herds 
in  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson  County, 
where  some  of  the  good  blood  of  Atchi- 
son County  herds  has  been  used.  With 
the  thirty  well-established  herds  in 
Atchison  County  and  those  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  Jefferson  County,  all  in  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  this  community 
can  well  be  marked  on  the  map  as  a 
distinctly  Shorthorn  center.  The  farm 
bureau  rendered  a  good  service  to  the 
community  in  planning  and  conducting 
this  tour  of  inspection.  It  is  certain  to 
result  in  more  co-operation  and  a  better 
feeling  among  the  breeders  of  the  county. 
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Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors  and  Motorcycles 


Starting  Auto  in  Winter 


j|N  automobile  is  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  ailments  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  in  cold  weather  a 
car  in  perfect  running  order  may 
stubbornly  refuse  to  start  some  morn- 
ing and  cause  a  most  annoying  delay. 
E.  V.  Collins,  the  automobile  expert  in 
the  engineering  division  of  our  Agricul- 
tural College,  says  that  difficult  starting 
often  greatly  inconveniences  automobile 
owners  who  wish  to  use  their  cars  in 
cold  weather. 

When  everything  else  is  in  perfect  or- 
der and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  zero 
temperature,  some  special  treatment  is 
necessary.  Mr.  Collins  points  out  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  cause  of 
difficult  starting  is  obviously  low  tem- 
perature, which  may  affect  the  operation 
of  the  car  in  several  ways.  The  most 
important  item  is  the  fact  that  ordinary 
gasoline  does  not  vaporize  readily  at 
low  temperatures.  Another  contributing 
factor  is  the  congealing  of  the  oil  in  the 
cylinders,  making  the  motor  turn  hard 
and  slow.  The  fact  that  a  starting  bat- 
tery cannot  deliver  at  once  as  much  cur- 
rent when  cold  a«  when  warm  only  ag- 
gravates the  trouble.  The  ignition  sys- 
tem may  not  work  properly,  due  to  oil 
congealed  over  the  timer  contacts  which 
prevents  a  good  electrical  contact,  or  if 
a  circuit  breaker  is  used  the  stiff  oil 
may  prevent  the  free  movement  of  the 
breaker  arm.  Lubricating  oil  thinned 
with  kerosene  is  probably  the  best  rem- 
edy for  this  ignition  trouble.  It  is  also 
evident  that  an  explosive  mixture  will 
ignite  more  readily  when  warm  than 
when  cold. 

The  purpose  of  the  carbureter  is  to 
atomize  or  vaporize  the  liquid  gasoline 
and  mix  it  with  air  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 
The  velocity  of  air  drawn  through  the 
carbureter  causes  the  gasoline  to  leave 
the  carbureter  nozzle  in  the  form  of  a 
spray  or  mist.  If  the  air  is  hot,  which 
is  the  ideal  condition,  the  spray  will  be 
completely  vaporized  before  reaching  the 
cylinders.  If  the  air  is  cold  a  large  part 
or  all  of  this  spray  from  the  carbureter 
nozzle  will  be  condensed  on  the  sides 
and  bends  of  the  intake  manifold  and 
drip  from  the  carbureter  in  a  liquid 
form.  This  explains  the  necessity  of 
using  a  richer  mixture  until  the  motor 
is  warmed  up  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions. Slow  cranking  produces  a  low 
velocity  through  the  intake  manifold 
and  in  extremely  cold  weather  it  may 
be  impossible  to  get  any  gasoline  into 
the  cylinders  in  the  usual  manner. 

There  are  several  ways  of  attacking 
the  problem  of  difficult  starting,  and 
local  conditions  and  temperatures  must 
determine  which  remedy  will  be  used. 
Heat  may  be  applied;  the  engine  may 
be  primed;  the  motor  may  be  turned 
rapidly,  or  a  more  volatile  grade  of  fuel 
may  be  used  in  the  car  or  only  as  a 
priming  fuel. 

Heat  may  be  applied  in  one  of  sev- 
eral ways.  The  ideal  way  is  to  have  a 
heated  garage  which  removes  the  source 
of  trouble.  If  the  cooling  system  is 
filled  with  hot  water,  cylinders  will  be 
warmed,  thus  loosening  the  stiff  oil. 
Even  so,  it  may  be  impossible  to  turn 
it  fast  enough  to  get  the  fuel  into  the 
cylinders  without  priming.  If  a  non- 
freezing  solution  is  used  it  will  be  im- 
practical to  put  hot  water  in  the  cooling 
system. 

Hot  water  may  be  poured  over  the 
intake  manifold.  This  will  vaporize  at 
least  part  of  the  fuel  which  strikes  it 
and  the  air  will  be  warmed  in  passing 
through,  thus  warming  the  entire  mix- 
ture, and  greatly  aid  the  ignition.  This 
does  not  require  a  large  amount  of  water 
and  is  very  satisfactory,  provided  the 
carbureter  is  so  arranged  or  protected 
that  water  will  not  get  inside  as  it  is 
being  poured  over  the  manifold. 

Electrically  heated  plugs  may  be  fit- 
ted into  the  intake  manifold  and  cur- 
rent drawn  from  the  storage  battery. 
The  action  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  heating  the  manifold,  but  when 
the  heat  is  turned  off  the  partial  ob- 
struction in  the  manifold  may  promote 
condensation  of  the  fuel. 

Some  drivers  use  a  corn  cob  dipped  in 
gasoline  or  some  other  torch  to  heat  the 


carbureter  and  intake;  while  this  is  very 
effective,  it  should  be  discouraged,  as  the 
flame  is  apt  to  get  beyond  control.  An- 
other effective  arrangement  is  to  place 
a  hot  iron  or  brick  in  front  of  the  air 
intake  to  the  carbureter,  thus  warming 
the  air  which  enters;  however,  the  in- 
take is  often  difficult  to  get  at. 

In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  of  benefit 
to  heat  the  spark  plugs,  as  this  will 
warm  the  mixture  immediately  surround- 
ing the  plugs  and  thus  make  ignition 
easier;  it  will  also  prevent  condensation 
of  moisture  of  fuel  on  the  points. 

In  priming  a  motor,  liquid  gasoline  is 
injected  into  the  cylinders  and  there  are 
several  points  to  consider.  With  this 
scheme  the  fuel  is  not  sprayed  into  the 
air.  but  surface  evaporation  must  be 
depended  upon  for  the  most  part.  For 
this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
"choke"  a  motor  with  too  rich  a  mix- 
ture if  it  fs  cold  and  ordinary  gasoline 
is  used.  The  amount  to  use  must  be 
determined  largely  by  experience  and 
judgment,  but  generally  the  error  is  in 
not  using  enough.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
per  cylinder  would  probably  be  enough 
for  fhe  average  motor,  but  twice  this 
amount  will  often  do  better.  A  part  of 
this  surplus  fuel  will  be  vaporised  for 
each  succeeding  explosion  and  the  motor 
may  be  able  to  make  as  much  as  tw  enty 
revolutions  without  getting  fuel  from 
the  carbureter.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
cylinder  is  slow  and  it  is  advisable  to 
prime  the  motor  some  little  time  before 
attempting  to  start  it.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  if  the  fuel  can  be  squirted 
into  the  cylinders  with  some  force,  as  it 
materially  aids  vaporization  and  reduces 
the  amount  of  fuel  necessary. 

For  starting  purposes  the  mixture 
which  the  carbureter  furnishes  may  be 
enriched  by  depressing  the  float,  thus 
flooding  the  carbureter,  by  opening  the 


needle  valve  which  allows  more  gasoline 
to  flow  out,  or  by  choking  the  air  en- 
trance to  the  carbureter,  which  increases 
the  suction  on  the  gasoline  nozzle.  It 
is  self-evident  that  the  first  two  meth- 
ods do  not  assist  in  the  spraying  or 
atomizing  action  of  the  gasoline  nozzle, 
but  the  last  method  is  a  material  aid 
to  this  action  and  is  the  only  one  that 
should  be  used. 

It  is  generally  possible  to  start  a  cold 
motor  by  pulling  it  with  another  car  and 
thus  cranking  it  at  a  high  speed.  The 
resulting  high  velocity  through  the  car- 
bureter and  intake  manifold  should  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.  Here  the  chief 
difficulty  is  the  lack  of  another  car. 

Occasionally  the  gasoline  may  contain 
enough  water  to  stop  the  gasoline  flow 
by  freezing  in  the  pipe  or  in  the  bottom 
of  the  carbureter.  This  is  readily  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  no  gasoline 
drips  from  the  carbureter  when  attempt- 
ing to  start.  In  many  cases  the  water 
circulating  pump,  even  though  drained, 
will  retain  enough  mokture  to  freeze 
and  prevent  turning  the  motor. 

The  lubricating  system  demands  espe- 
cial attention  in  cold  weather,  as  the  oil 
thickens  and  does  not  circulate  readily, 
but  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  getting'a 
small  amount  of  water  into  the  crank 
case  where  it  may  freeze  and  stop  the 
flow  of  oil  to  the  pump.  Because  of  this 
danger  it  is  well  to  watch  the  oil  gauge 
rather  closely  in  extreme  cold  weather 
so  that  if  the  oil  should  stop  circulat- 
ing it  will  be  noticed  before  any  dam- 
age is  done.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  use  a  lighter  bodied  lubricat- 
ing oil  in  winter  than  in  summer. 


Use  of  Chains 

Chains  are  often  absolutely  necessary, 
but  be  sure  they  are  applied  properly, 
neither  too  loose  nor  too  tight.  If  too 
loose  they  will  cut  and  loosen  the  tread 
of  the  casing.  If  too  tight  the  tread 
will  be  cut  at  regular  intervals  where 
the  chain  is  looped  over  the  casing. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  good  sup- 
ply of  extra  links  on  hand  so  that  worn 
and  broken  links  can  be  repaired  before 
they  damage  the  tire. 

Chains  should  always  be  put  on  with 
the  same  side  next  to  the  casing.  They 
wear  flat  on  the  outside  and  the  edges 
being  sharp  will  cause  serious  damage 
to  the  easing  if  this  worn  side  is  placed 
next  the  tire. 


Percherons  in  Great  Britain 


HE  Percheron  horse  has  invaded 
Great  Britain  and  apparently  is 
there  to  stay.  Wayne  Dinsmore, 
secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America,  writes  that  he  has  reliable 
information  to  the  effect  that  a  British 
Percheron  Breeders'  Society  has  been 
formed  which  already  has  eighty  mem- 
bers, including  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  Great  Britain. 

The  demand  for  Percherons  in  Great 
Britain  is  already  great  and  as  the 
French  government  has  forbidden  the  ex- 
portation of  any  mares  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  British  buyers  will 
be  compelled  to  obtain  all  their  Perche- 
rons in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  British  Percheron  Society  ex- 
tended discussion  occurred  relative  to 
mays  and  means  of  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  Percherons  in  Britain.  Tt  was 
unanimously  determined  that  speculators 
and  scalpers  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
business.  It  was  finally  concluded  not 
to  permit  the  landing  of  any  Percherons 
in  Great  Britain  that  had  not  been  in- 
spected and  passed  on  the  American  side 
prior  to  embarkation  by  a  qualified 
British  veterinarian  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Percheron  Society  to 
make  certain  that  any  Percherons  in- 
tended for  shipment  to  Great  Britain 
from  America  should  be  sound  and  of 
creditable  type  and  size.  Resolutions  to 
this  effect  were  unanimously  passed.  It 
was  further  determined  to  send  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  Percheron  Society 
to  America  this  coming  season  to  make 
direct  purchases  for  the  British  Perche- 
ron Association,  the  animals  to  be  di- 
vided among  its  members  after  their 
arrival  in  great  Britain.  American 
breeders  will  heartily  approve  these 
sound  and  farsighted  policies  of  the 
British  Percheron  Association.  Fortu- 
nately, the  leaders  of  the  new  British 
organization  have  the  power  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  Percherons  from  the 
United  States  to  Britain  that  have  not 
received  the  approval  of  their  represen- 
tatives, the  American  breeders,  without 


exception,  will  congratulate  their  British 
cousins  upon  their  determination  not  to 
permit  admission  of  Percherons  into 
Great  Britain  that  are  not  sound  and 
of  approved  type. 

The  decision  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion to  send  a  purchasing  commission 
direct  to  America  next  season  is  also 
welcome.  Such  a  commission  will  pur- 
chase better  horses,  will  pay  prices  com- 
mensurate with  their  values,  and  will 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  British 
breeders  to  better  advantage  than  if  the 
matter  were  being  handled  by  private 
speculators. 

The  announcement  of  this  action  by 
the  British  Percheron  Society  will  put 
an  end  to  the  activities  of  numerous 
dealers  who  have  been  attempting  to 
negotiate  purchases  of  Percherons  at  low 
prices  for  exportation  to  Europe.  It 
will  defer  such  exportations  for  a  few 
months,  but  will  be  ultimately  much 
more  advantageous  to  our  breeders  of 
good  stock  than  any  other  course. 


The  Good  Live-Stock  Man 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  young 
animals  on  the  farm  have  reached  a 
sufficient  stage  of  development  so  that 
we  can  form  some  idea  as  to  what  they 
are  likely  to  be.  These  young  things 
on  your  farm  will  tell  the  tale  of  your 
ability  as  a  live-stock  man.  Are  they 
thrifty  and  in  good  condition  and  with 
all  the  development  of  quality  which 
they  inherited  from  their  parents? 
Could  you  line  up  the  colts,  calves  and 
pigs  and  see  that  they  are  noticeably 
of  better  type  than  the  mature  animals 
on  the  place  from  which  they  sprung? 
If  they  are  no  better,  proper  advantage 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  opportunity 
for  improvement  through  the  use  of  bet- 
ter sires  and  better  care  and  feeding. 
The  question  of  whether  you  are  a  bet- 
ter stockman  now  than  a  year  ago  is 
answered  far  better  by  the  young  ani- 
mals on  your  place  than  it  could  be 
answered  by  your  neighbors. 


My  Free  Book 

tefls  the  secret  of  breeding  BiggerCrqps.  Proves 
that  "As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ve  Reap."  Helps  farm- 
ers harvest  beautiful  crops  of  high  priced  grain. 
Gives  a  positive  remedy  for  the  coBtly  "Dockage 
Evil."  Contents  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any 
farmer.  Write  for  my  amazing  new  book  now! 

CHATHAM  f rASef 

Now  used  by  a  half  million  farmers.  Cleans,  gradeB, 

separates  rankest  mixtures  of  any  grain  or  grass— SO  to  lOO 
bushels  por  hour!  Cleans  out  dust,  traeli,  weed  seed;  separates 
poor,  sickly  grain:  Backs  plump,  clean  grain  for  seed  or  mar- 
ket. Gas  or  hand  power.  Gas  power  now  makeB  cleaning 
grain  for  market  a  quick,  easy  job— and  ends  the  "Dockage 
Evil. ' '  Increases  crops  and  profits  in  an  amazing:  way. 

Send  No  Money! 

Take  until  next  Fall  to  pay !  Or  I  give 
105>  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Postal  bringrs  Big  New  Book  and  very 
Special  Proposition.  Write  today. 
MANSON  CAMPBELL,  President 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons  Co., 

225  DETROIT,  MICH. 
225  LKsn*a*  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis*  Mian* 


BOOD  FARMING  PAYS 

Every  farmer  and  land  owner  should  be  interested  in  some- 
thing that  will  save  labor,  time,  horse-power,  seed  and  make 
biggsr  and  surer  crops. 


The  West 
ern  Pulverizer, 
Packer  and  Mulch- 
er  will  do  all  this.  Its' 
principle  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  other  roller,  pul 
verizer  or  packer;  it  does  different" 
work  and  produces  far  better  results? 
All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  it  to  yon 
at  our  own  experts** 
Our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  proves  our  statement 
and  contains  lots  of  valuable  information  on  up-to-date  and 
better  farming  and  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  farmer  or 
landowner  who  doesn't  think  he  knows  it  all.  Send  for  it  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,    Box  413    Hastings,  Nib. 


$125  A  MONTH 

For  MEN  and  WOMEN 

MEN*  and  WOMEN,  ages  16  to  45.  who  have  fin- 
ished 8th  grade  or  its  equivalent,  are  wanted,  from 
each  county,  for  business  positions  paying  from  $75 
to  $125  a  month  good  chances  for  promotion  no  ex- 
perience necessary   we  train  you.    Clip  and  mail  tola 


COUPON 

DRAUGHO.VS,    Nashville,  Tenn.,  Box:  B261: 

Send  particulars  about  position  paying  $75  to 
$125  a  month. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  th.  Power  st  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P. -Select  Your  _ 

Terms  -.  Direcl-from-Factory  prices.  Writn 
your  own  order-  -Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
bbipment.  Bic  new  catalog, "How  to  Ju<'C( 
ti-W  FREE-  -  by  return  mail.  Postpaid 
|Wrtte  |     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


fr^i.wl  IGOlj  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mi 
|Toaey|  |GV  Empire  Bldbi    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON  -j 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31tt  Street,  New  York 


164  styles,  highest 
quality  fence. 
Ordcrdirect  at  wire  mill 
^jices.  Shipped  from  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  Colorado  or  California. 
_~ Catalog  Free.   Write  toda*\    Ceo.  E.  Long, 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO-  111  King  St..  Ottawa.  Kans. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Cod  Honey.  Pleasant  Work,  for  Live,  Energetic  Wen  and 
Women  In  Each  Locality  -ellinjr  to  your  friends  and  nefgD- 
I  bors  our  Double.  Rebuilt.  2-in-l  and  Retreaded  Tire.. 
Send  us  your  old  tires,  no  matter  how  bad.  and  let  us  re- 
build them  for  you.  Write  todav  for  apent's  plan. 
Before  AHtt     Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PALMER  TIRE  CO.,  TOfEKA.  KAN. 
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LIFTING  BREWERY  REGULATIONS 

A  rumor  is  being  circulated  in  Wash- 
ington and  being  quoted  widely  in  the 
press  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  urged  the 
President  to  lift  the  ban  on  grain  for 
brewing  which  went  into  effect  Decem- 
ber 1.  The  reason  being  given  is 
that  the  necessity  for  saving  the 
grain  used  in  brewing  no  longer  exists. 
This  rumor  causes  farmers  to  prick  up 
their  ears,  for  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  reports  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  giving 
the  widest  publicity  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  food  in  Europe.  He  has  told 
us  that  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
our  obligations  to  save  food  have  in- 
creased. Instead  of  the  seventeen  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  food  promised,  we 
must  plan  to  send  twenty  million  tons 
of  food  to  Europe  the  coming  year.  If 
all  this  is  true  regarding  the  dire  need 
for  foodstuffs  in  the  countries  made  ac- 
cessible through  t^he  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, there  most  surely  exists  the  neces- 
sity for  cutting  out  the  absolute  waste 
of  grain  used  in  brewing. 

This  rumor,  which  the  daily  papers 
state  is  being  passed  around,  smacks  of 
brewery  propaganda,  and  in  view  of  the 
slimy  trail  of  disloyalty  which  perme- 
ated the  ranks  of  the  liquor  men  as  de- 
veloped in  the  investigation  made,  such 
propaganda  does  not  set  very  well  with 
the  farmer  who  is  raising  the  food  or 
the  consumer  who  is  being  asked  to 
economize  to  the  limit  in  its  use.  We 
shall  expect  the  President  to  keep  this 
rule  in  effect. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION 

The  big  agricultural  convention  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture is  one  of  the  events  of  the  winter 
season.  January  8,  9  and  10  are  the 
dates  announced  for  this  gathering  which 
•will  take  place  in  Topeka.  This  year 
the  conference  will  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  or  reconstruction  follow- 
ing the  derangements  of  war.  There  are 
problems  of  most  vital  importance  to 
agriculture  to  be  taken  up  and  threshed 
out.  It  is  up  to  producers  to  get  into 
the  game  and  take  an  active  part  in 
shaping  the  plans  for  meeting  the 
changed  conditions.  This  meeting  which 
just  precedes  the  inauguration  of  our 
state  officers  and  the  opening  of  the  leg- 
islature offers  a  public  forum  for  the 
free  and  open  discussion  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state. 

A  man  prominent  in  Kansas  affairs 
recently  said:  "Kansas  has  no  taxation 
system.  We  have  a  hodgepodge  of  rais- 
ing money  and  that  is  all.  We  know 
we  must  have  so  much  money  and  we 
simply  go  out  and  hold  the  public  up 
for  it,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  uni- 
form and  equitable  assessment."  A  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  of  equitable  tax- 
ation is  one  that  is  going  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  program  of  this 
convention.  Judge  Samuel  T.  Howe, 
chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission 
and  former  president  and  present  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Tax  Association,  will  make  an 
address  on  needed  taxation  reforms. 
Judge  Howe  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  authorities  on  this 
intricate  question,  and  his  address  will 
deal  with  facts  which  we  must  sooner 
or  later  face  and  deal  with  if  improve- 
ment is  to  be  brought  about. 

Kansas'  present  taxation  methods  are 
a  great  impediment  to  progress  and  up- 
building and  it  is  high  time  that  steps 
are  taken  that  will  give  Kansas  a  real 
taxation  system  instead  of  the  hodge- 
podge that  we  now  have.  Such  a  system 
would  have  a  greater  influence  in  devel- 
oping our  agricultural  resources  and 
solving  the  tenant  problem  than  per- 
haps any  other  one  thing. 

Prominent  speakers  on  various  sub- 
jects have  been  engaged  for  the  conven- 
tion. The  program  this  year  will  give 
much  attention  to  live  stock  problems. 
Deficiencies  in  crop  productions  can,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  be  made  good  in 
a  season,  but  it  requires  years  to  de- 
velop and  build  up  the  live  stock  indus- 
try.   The  demands  of  the  country  and 


A  FEW  PERSONAL  WORDS 

AS  I  write  the  few  lines  closing  this  fifty-second  issue  for  the  year  1918  and 
completing  Volume  56  of  Kansas  Fabmeb,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  back- 
ward look  over  the  work  of  the  year.  This  issue  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
long  and  useful  career  of  Kansas  Farmer.  I  look  back  with  some  degree 
of  personal  satisfaction  at  the  part  I  have  had  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  the  cause  of  better  agriculture  in  Kansas 
and  a  more  satisfying  life  on  the  farm.  It  is  almost  four  years  since  I  assumed 
the  sole  editorial  responsibility  for  Kansas  Farmer.  The  editor-in-chief,  now 
president  of  The  Kansas  Farmer  Company,  retired  from  active  editorial  duties  in 
March,  1915. 

In  editing  Kansas  Farmer  I  have  always  endeavored  to  make  it  cover  every 
phase  of  farm  life,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  recognize  the  many  different  con- 
ditions existing  in  different  sections  of  our  state.  It  is  impossible  for  an  editor 
to  tell  his  readers  how  to  farm,  but  I  have  traveled  and  visited  farmers  in  every 
section  of  Kansas  and  know  something  at  least  of  the  general  conditions  under 
which  you  labor.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  many  things  have  been  left 
undone,  but  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  use  such  knowledge  as  I  have  of 
Kansas  agriculture  in  the  endeavor  to  serve  Kansas  Farmer  readers.  Each  week 
I  have  tried  to  select  and  prepare  material  that  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  working 
out  your  many  and  varied  problems. 

1  have  always  felt  that  live  stock  production  was  an  essential  feature  of  a 
permanent  system  of  agriculture,  and  have  endeavored  to  reflect  that  firm  con- 
viction in  the  columns  of  Kansas  Farmer.  During  the  past  year  we  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  great  war,  and  this  has  brought  absolutely  new  problems 
to  the  farmers  of  our  state.  In  handling  these  it  has  been  my  purpose  ever  to 
hold  up  the  rights  of  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  in  every  way  possible  point 
to  service  to  our  nation  in  the  great  crisis  without  reference  to  occupation. 

The  interests  of  the  home  are  fundamental.  Making  a  living  is  not  all  of  life. 
We  sometimes  are  in  danger  of  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  how  to  make  the 
living' and  overlook  the  importance  of  learning  how  to  live.  Through  the  able 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  our  home  department  editor,  Miss  Ethel  Whipple, 
I  have  endeavored  more  than  ever  during  the  past  year  to  furnish  helpful  reading 
for  the  home  along  both  material  and  ethical  lines. 

I  wish  I  could  meet  personally  every  one  of  the  many  readers  of  Kansas 
Farmer  and  thank  you  for  the  cordial,  helpful  co-operation  you  have  given.  You 
have  written  me  more  kindly  letters  of  commendation  than  of  criticism,  and  both 
kinds  are  welcome.  A  little  commendation  gives  encouragement,  and  honest,  con- 
structive criticism  helps  in  showing  where  we  are  missing  the  mark  in  endeavoring 
to  meet  your  needs. 

With  this  brief  backward  look  and 
these  few  personal  words,  I  turn  to  the 
future  and  with  the  forward  look  pledge 
myself  and  my  helpers  to  serve  you  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  in  the  new  year 
just  before  us. 


the  world  for  meat  and  milk  are  so 
pressing  that  this  is  a  most  opportune 
time  to  take  up  live  stock  matters. 
Frank  D.  Tomson,  editor  of  The  Short- 
horn in  America,  will  give  an  address  on 
"Standards  and  Permanency  in  the  Beef- 
Making  Industry,"  and  "Sweet  Clover 
and  Cattle  Raising"  will  be  discussed  by 
Frank  Coverdale,  the  pioneer  sweet  clo- 
ver advocate,  of  Delmar,  Iowa. 

The  horse  industry  which  has  been  at 
a  rather  low  ebb  will  be  taken  up  by 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Per- 
cheron  Horse  Society  of  America,  and 
Dr.  D.  F.  Luekey,  State  Veterinarian  of 
Missouri,  will  show  the  splendid  results 
in  the  conservation  of  live  stock  through 
measures  of  regulation  and  control  with 
respect  to  the  various  diseases. 

At  the  evening  session  of  Thursday, 
January  9,  General  Leonard  Wood  will 
make  an  address  on  "Arms  and  Agricul- 
ture." and  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  of 
Indiana,  will  speak  on  "The  Privileged 
Woman."  Mrs.  Meredith  is  one  of  tne 
most  successful  as  well  as  interesting  of 
nationally  known  farm  women  ever  in- 
troduced to  a  Kansas  audience.  -  She  has 
been  president  of  the  Indiana  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association;  is  owner  of  Oak- 
lawn  Farm  and  has  scored  big  successes 
in  the  show  ring  and  auction  sales  of 
pedigreed  Shorthorns.  Mrs.  Meredith  is 
a  woman  with  a  practical  and  delight- 
ful message,  as  readers  of  one  of  our 
leading  live  stock  journals,  to  which  she 
contributes,  well  know. 

Dairying,  the  silo,  the  sorghums  and 
other  subjects  will  be  treated  by  emi- 
nent authorities,  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  in  later  announcements. 

FARMERS  BUSINESS  MEN 

"Farmers  and  other  business  men"  is 
an  expression  becoming  more  common  in 
place  of  "farmers  and  business  men." 
And  why  not?  Farming  is  a  business, 
and  one  requiring  a  large  investment  of 
capital  and  good  business  methods.  The 
successful  farmer  is  a  man  with  a  wide 
range  of  experience  along  many  lines. 


He  must  not  only  be  skilled  a-s  a  pro- 
ducer of  raw  material  of  various  kinds 
and  to  some  extent  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, but  a  salesman  as  well.  The  more 
successful  the  farmer,  the  more  closely 
we  find  him  following  modern  business 
methods.  He  deserves  the  recognition  he 
is  being  given  as  a  business  man  by 
other  business  men  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 

If  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
your  record  of  the  past  year  from  a 
business  standpoint,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  plan  to  be  a  better  business  man  in 
the  year  to  come.  Keeping  farm  ac- 
counts is  almost  essential  in  conducting 
any  business  on  a  business  basis.  This 
season  of  the  year  is  a  good  time  to 
plan  for  such  work  the  coming  year. 
The  farmers'  account  book  published  by 
the  Kansas  Bankers'  Association  has 
been  found  a  great  help.  Thousands  of 
them  are  in  use,  and  a  new  edition  isi 
just  coming  from  the  press.  We  have 
made  arrangements  to  furnish  copies  of 
this  book  to  those  who  desire  them  as 
a  premium  with  Kansas  Farmer. 

]Sl  ^21 

WHY  A  MILITARY  PROGRAM? 

There  seems  to  be  a  systematic  effort 
all  over  the  country  to  force  an  imme- 
diate adoption  of  a  program  of  universal 
military  training.  This  is  a  question 
that  can  wait.  There  are  many  things 
to  settle  of  far  greater  importance.  The 
present  is  a  most  inopportune  time  to 
hastily  adopt  a  plan  calling  for  such  a 
wide  extension  of  military  training.  As 
a  prominent  Kansas  Grange  official  re- 
marked to  us  recently,  ''It  seems  ut- 
terly foolish  to  urge  the  need  for  train- 
ing all  our  boys  for  soldiers  just  at  a 
time  when  we  are  demobilizing  an  army 
of  four  million  men,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  veterans  who  have  met  and 
vanquished  in  fair  battle  the  flower  of 
the  Prussian  army  with  its  forty  years 
of  military  training  and  prestige.  With 
such  an  army  of  trained  men  good  for 
ten  years  at  least,  we  are  certainly  in 
no  immediate  danger,  and  meanwhile  we 


can  more  deliberately  study  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  future  and  particularly  in 
the  light  of  what  may  happen  in  work- 
ing out  the  kind  of  a  world  peace  pro- 
gram the  United  States  wants  and  our 
boys  fought  for  in  the  great  war." 

We  were  disappointed  to  see  in  tho 
daily  press  that  Governor-elect  Allen  had 
been  quoted  as  urging  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  program  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  for  this  country  in  an  ad- 
dress made  at  the  recent  convention  of 
governors.  Let  us  wait  and  decide  this 
momentous  question  with  more  delibera- 
tion. No  section  of  our  population  has 
a  greater  right  to  be  heard  on  this  point 
than  those  who  not  only  furnished  35 
per  cent  of  the  fighting  men,  but  pro- 
duced the  food  so  necessary  without  evert 
a  question  as  to  hours  of  labor  or  wages. 
There  have  been  no  strikes  on  the  farms 
of  this  land,  although  no  other  industry 
has  had  greater  difficulties  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  labor.  There  may  have 
been  eight-hour  rules,  but  it  was  eight 
hours  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  hours 
in  the  afternoon.  Farmers  have  a  right 
to  be  heard,  and  we  trust  they  will  not 
be  backward  in  expressing  themselves 
on  this  particular  point.  Here  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  National 
Grange  Peace  Committee  in  which  the 
policy  of  this  great  organization  is  set 
forth: 

"The  membership  of  our  order  may 
well  feel  proud  of  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  with  regard  to  war  and 
international  difficulty.  Long  ago  we 
included  in  our  platform  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration,  and  no  one  can 
charge  that  by  word  or  deed  have  we 
encouraged  the  solution  of  an  interna- 
tional difficulty  by  the  barbarous  means 
of  shot  and  shell.  Up  to  the  last  min- 
ute we  hoped  for  peaceful  solution,  not 
as  pacificists  afraid  to  fight,  but  rather 
as  the  earnest  exponents  of  a  better  way. 
The  time  came  when  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy's  selection  were  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted and  cruel  war  made  the  arbiter 
of  the  world's  fate. 

"The  farmer  met  the  situation.  Shorn 
of  skilled  help  by  enlistment,  by  indus- 
tries working  under  a  cost-plus  agree- 
ment, and  to  an  extent  by  the  draft,  the 
American  farmer  has  fed  our  people.  'ias 
supplied  the  best  ration  any  army  ever 
had,  and  has  kept  starvation  from  1  he 
helpless  families  of  our  Allies.  The 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  farm 
have  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Hun, 
that  the  nation  would  win  which  could 
feed  its  people  the  longest,  and  the  kai- 
ser has  lost. 

"We,  as  an  organization,  fought  hard 
against  compulsory  military  training, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  our  young 
manhood  was  in  the  factory,  office,  store, 
and  on  the  farm.  It  was  stated  thao 
our  hurriedly  trained  army  would  be 
simply  cannon  fodder  for  the  military 
machine  of  Germany.  When  we  entered 
the  war  the  German  was  a  superman, 
trained  to  the  minute,  fed  up  on  suc- 
cess and  hopeful  of  victory.  The  short 
space  of  eighteen  months  was  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  the  training  of  forty 
years  was  nothing  in  the  presence  of 
high  ideals  and  sturdy  character,  and 
from  the  day  that  our  boys  in  the  front 
line  trench  at  Chateau  Thierry  met  the 
picked  soldiers  of  the  German  Empire, 
to  the  day  when  the  Germans  submit- 
ted to  the  most  humiliating  surrender  of 
the  world's  history,  our  boys  have  never 
called  retreat.  The  eyes  of  the  Teuton 
army  were  driven  from  the  clouds.  The 
submarine  was  rendered  helpless,  and 
but  yesterday  the  boasted  armament  of 
Germany  went  out  to  sea  with  silent 
guns  to  admit  in  abject  surrender  the 
supremacy  of  the  so-called  unprepared 
nations.  Again  has  our  policy  been  vin- 
dicated. And  let  us  earnestly  plead  that 
compulsory  military  training  may  never 
stain  our  statute  books  with  the  foul 
trail  of  militarism." 


There  is  no  hired  hand  so  good  as  the 
son  with  a  regularly  paid-up  share  in 
the  farm — and  he  stays,  too. — Exchange. 
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STOPPING  A  FARM  LEAK 

Two-thirds  of  Wheat  Sown  in  Johnson  County  Treated  for  Smut 


n—  AST  fall  the  elevator  managers  of 
Johnson  County  united  with  the 
farm  bureau  and  its  county  agent, 
Harry  S.  Wilson,  in  tackling  a 
$100,000  leak  in  the  farming  practice  of 
the  county.  It  was  estimated  that  wheat 
smut  caused  at  least  that  amount  of  loss 
each  year. 

In  June  while  calling  on  bureau  mem- 
bers south  of  Olathe,  the  county  seat, 
the  county  agent  inspected  several 
wheat  fields  and  found  that  an  average 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  heads  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  wheat  smut.  This  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers, 
who  were  shown  the  smutted  heads  and 
with  the  agent  made  counts  and  esti- 
mated the  damage  done.  The  agent 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
did  not  know  that  they  had  the  'smut 
and  were  unable  to  detect  it  in  the  heads. 
After  they  had  smelled  a  few  smutted 
heads,  however,  and  examined  them 
closely,  they  were  able  to  detect  it  read- 
ily. During  July  the  farms  were  vis- 
ited and  wheat  fields  inspected  under 
the  direction  of  the  farm  bureau  exec- 
utive committee.  Many  farmers  for  the 
first  time  learned  what  wheat  smut 
really  is  and  all  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  so  large  a  percentage  of 
it.  Considering  the  whole  county,  the 
cash  value  of  this  loss  was  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $100,000. 

Practically  no  one  in  Johnson  County 
had  ever  treated  his  seed  wheat  for  smut 
before,  although  the  farm  papers  each 
year,  in  July  and  August,  had  urged  the 
treating  of  seed  wheat  to  prevent  smut. 
Occasionally  a  bulletin  or  an  institute 
speaker  called  the  matter  to  their  at- 
tention, but  the  facts  and  the  lesson 
somehow  failed  to  apply  or  seem  prac- 
tical when  considered  in  the  terms  of 
the  local  wheat  field  or  granary. 

While  a  few  close  observers  had  found 
occasional  wheat  heads  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  smut,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently disagreeably  dusty  about  the 
threshing  machines,  many  farmers 
merely  felt  sorry  for  their  neighbors  who 
dwelt  in  some  indefinite  other  county  or 


state  and  were  bothered  by  this  pestifer- 
ous wheat  disease,  and  were  sure  that 
they  had  never  had  such  trouble  in  their 
own  wheat  fields. 

Because  of  these,  and  probably  other 
reasons,  wheat  smut  had  never  really 
been  translated  into  dollars  and  cents 
in  Johnson  County  until  the  present 
year.  The  smut  was  not  much  worse 
this  year  than  usual,  but  the  wheat  had 
a  greater  value,  not  only  in  dollars  and 
cents  but  from  a  sentimental  and  patri- 
otic standpoint.  Then,  too,  Johnson 
County  during  the  past  year  had  organ- 
ized a  farm  bureau  and  hired  a  county 
agent  who  was  supposed  to  look  after 
such  things,  and  he  did  look  after  them. 

Notices  were  published  in  all  the 
Olathe  papers  describing  the  smut  and 


calling  attention  to  the  cash  value  of 
the  loss  for  the  county.  On  Wednes- 
day, June  18,  the  first  squads  of  twi- 
light harvest  workers  went  out  from 
Olathe  to  shock  wheat.  The  ageut  in- 
structed the  leaders  of  the  squads  and 
asked  them  to  make  a  point  of  investi- 
gating the  fields  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  owners  to  the  losses  incurred 
from  smut. 

When  the  threshing  season  opened,  the 
agent,  as  a  member  of  the  threshing  ma- 
chine inspection  committee,  made  a  point 
of  discussing  the  smut  losses  with  the 
members  of  the  machine  crews.  In  all 
discussions  with  farmers  the  subject 
was  brought  up,  and  many  farmers  later 
reported  that  they  had  gone  home  and 
found  smut  in  their  wheat.    No  oppor- 


tunity was  lost  that  would  assist  in 
calling  general  attention  to  the  smut 
losses  and  a  county-wide  eradication 
campaign  was  planned  for  September  by 
the  farm  bureau. 

Excellent  publicity  to  the  campaign 
was  given  by  the  weekly  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  county,  one  of  which 
printed  three  thousand  posters  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  all  stores  and  places 
of  business  in  the  county. 

The  farm  bureau  officers  made  ar- 
rangement with  the  local  elevators  of 
the  county  for  six  demonstration  meet- 
ings at  which  the  agent  with  a  specialist 
in  plant  diseases  gave  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  disease  and  its  control 
and  actually  treated  a  small  lot  of  seed. 
The  elevator  men  who  were  then  re- 
ceiving smutty  wheat  urged  all  who 
were  planning  to  sow  wheat  to  treat 
their  seed,  and  nearly  all  the  wheat 
growers  followed  this  advice.  At  the 
demonstration  meetings  each  farmer  not 
only  secured  first  hand  information  re- 
garding treating  methods,  but  was  asked 
to  handle  the  grain  after  treatment  so 
that  he  would  be  able  to  determine  the 
proper  dampness  more  accurately  when 
treating  his  own  seed.  These  meetings 
were  held  September  11  and  12  and  were 
attended  by  290  interested  farmers. 
Four  more  demonstration  meetings  were 
held  later  with  an  attendance  of  sixty- 
one,  while  personal  demonstrations  were 
given  many  other  farmers. 

There  was  some  skepticism  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  germina- 
tion, and  one  farmer  took  home  a  sam- 
ple of  the  treated  seed  which  he  placed 
in  a  germination  test.  The  seed  all 
sprouted,  and  this  instance  gave  a  large 
amount  of  publicity.  Undoubtedly  this 
practical  test  made  by  a  local  farmer 
did  much  to  remove  doubt  in  many 
minds. 

It  is  known  that  enough  formalde- 
hyde was  sold  to  Johnson  County  farm- 
ers as  a  result  of  this  campaign,  to  treat 
the  seed  of  nearly  twcthirds  of  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  in  the  county. 
Many  other  farmers  were  also  assisted 
in  securing  smut-free  seed  wheat. 


GROUP  OF  MEN  CONSIDERING  METHODS  OF  ERADICATING  SMUT  AT  A  DEMONSTRA- 
TION"  MEETING.  COUNTY  AGENT  WAS  ASSISTED  BY  PLANT  DISEASE  SPECIALIST 


A  Record  Wheat  Acreage 


jHERE  is  no  need  to  speak  for  the 
Kansas  wheat  crop,  it  speaks  for 
itself.  Over  eleven  million  acres 
of  it  is  telling  the  world  that 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Kan- 
sas, all  critics  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. To  be  accurate,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  11,184,000  acres  of 
winter  wheat  now  growing  in  Kansas. 
This  is  13  per  cent  more  than  the  acre- 
age sown  a  year  ago,  which  was  the 
highest  previous  record.  And  not  con- 
tent with  smashing  her  own  former  rec- 
ords, Kansas  smashes  those  of  all  other 
states.  Not  only  is  this  the  largest  acre- 
age of  wheat  ever  sown  in  a  single  state, 
it  is  probably  the  largest  acreage  evei 
devoted  to  a  single  grain  crop  by  anj 
state.  The  Texas  cotton  crop  is  prob- 
ably the  only  state  crop  that  ever  ex- 
celled it  in  area. 

Not  only  is  the  acreage  unprecedented 
but  the  condition  of  growth  has  seldom 
been  excelled  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  average  condition  for  the  state  is 
98  per  cent,  with  the  eastern  half  con- 
siderably above  normal.  The  only  low 
conditions  noted  are  in  western  counties 
where  seeding  and  re-seeding  were  much 
delayed  on  account  of  grasshoppers. 
Hessian  fly  is  reported  as  present  in 
scattered  localities  south  of  the  Kaw 
and  east  of  a  line  through  Wichita,  but 
its  numbers  are  not  alarming  and  little 
damage  has  been  suffered  thus  far.  In 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  white 
wheat-grub  has  taken  severe  toll  of  the 
crop  in  scattered  fields,  but  the  aggre- 
gate damage  is  not  large. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  a  sam- 
ple wheat  census  of  nearly  9,000  farms 
in  the  state  showing  actual  acres  sown 
per  farm  in  1017  and  1918  on  12  per 
cent  of  the  state's  total  wheat  area. 
An  analysis  of  this  census  shows  that 
eighteen  counties  in  the  west  devoted 
less  acres  to  wheat  this  fall  than  they 
did  a  year  ago  and  that  six  other  coun- 


By  Edward  C.  Paxton,  Field  Afcent,  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates 


ties  only  succeeded  in  maintaining  last 
fall's  acreage.  The  eastern  and  central 
counties  show  remarkable  increases  in 
acreage.  Some  of  the  largest  increases 
noted  are  Bourbon,  232  per  cent;  Ander- 
son, 216  per  cent;  Linn,  203  per  cent; 
Woodson,  199  per  cent;  and  Greenwood, 
195  per  cent  of  the  1917  acreage.  Con- 
siderable decrease  in  acreage  is  noted  in 
Gove,  Rooks,  Ford,  Logan,  Ness,  Si>ott, 
Ottawa,  Sheridan  and  Cloud  counties. 
In  general  the  eastern  third  of  the  state 
shows  an  average  increase  in  acres  o: 
51  per  cent;  the  central  third,  an  in- 
crease of  7  per  cent,  and  the  western 
third,  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent.  It  is 
shown  also  that  4  per  cent  more  Kansas 
farms  are  producing  wheat  now  than  a 
year  ago  and  that  on  the  average  the 
acreage  of  wheat  per  farm  is  8  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  Some  western 
counties  show  as  much  as  4  per  cent 
less  farms  raising  wheat  and  as  mush 
as  thirty-four  acres  less  wheat  per  farm. 
Eastern  counties  show  as  high  as  35  per 
cent  more  farms  raising  wheat  and  as 
much  as  forty  acres  increase  per  farm. 

The  past  two  seasons  have  witnessed 
a  revolution  in  the  distribution  of  grain 
acres  in  Eastern  Kansas.  In  two  years 
Anderson  County  has  grown  from  2.316 
acres  of  wheat  to  50.546  acres;  Bourbon 
from  2,464  acres  to  52.033  acres;  Coffey 
from  4.133  acres  to  66,432  acres;  Green- 
wood from  485  to  26,764;  Lyon  from 
5,341  to  60,387;  Morris  from  10.140  to 
51,127;  Osage  from  4,428  to  66.203; 
Shawnee  from  12.382  to  47,164;  Wood- 
son from  1,935  to  29,768  acres.  In  the 
last  analysis  this  increase  in  wheat  must 
come  at  the  expense  of  corn  acreage. 
Further  curtailment  of  corn  acreage  in 
Kansas  is  in  prospect  for  next  season. 


These  changes  are  not  peculiar  to  Kan- 
sas. Some  parts  of  Missouri  show  al- 
most as  violent  a  revolution  and  almost 
any  state  in  the  north  half  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Mississippi Basin  will  reflect  the 
change.  The  1919  crop  season  may  see 
wheat  supercede  corn  as  the  monetary 
king  of  American  crops. 

There  have  been  several  causes  for  this 
sweeping  change  from  corn  to  wheat. 
The  primary  cause  was  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  constantly  recurring  de- 
mand of  the  world  for  more  breadstuffs. 
A  secondary  cause  was  the  fact  that  corn 
for  several  years  past  has  been  either  a 
partial  or  total  failure.  Another  con- 
tributing cause  of  no  mean  influence  was 
the  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  per  bushel, 
which  is  conceded  to  be  profitable,  bar- 
ring crop  failure. 

As  the  total  acreage  estimated  as  be- 
ing devoted  to  winter  wheat  this  fall 
in  the  United  States  is  49,027,000  acres, 
this  means  that  Kansas  now  has  22  8 
per  cent  of  all  the  United  States  winter 
wheat  area.  Should  this  year's  acreage 
of  spring  wheat  be  maintained  next 
spring,  Kansas  will  have  15.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage  of  all  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  inspiring  record 
of  which  all  Kansans  may  well  be  proud. 

In  addition  to  her  winter  wheat,  it  is 
estimated  that  Kansas  has  this  fall  187,- 
000  acres  of  rye,  or  10  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  ago,  whieh  is  now  in  100 
per  cent  of  normal  condition. 

Failing  Fertility 

The  virgin  fertility  of  our  western 
farms  is  no  more.  This  fact  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  as  the  years  go  by. 
Crop  reports  show  that  yields  are  fall- 


ing off  in  one  great  western  state;  por- 
tions of  another  fail  to  ripen  up  the 
corn  with  the  old-time  promptness; 
plant  diseases  are  reported  increasingly 
prevalent  in  a  third — -and  so  the  evi- 
dence accumulates. 

This  situation  should  occasion  no  sur- 
prise— it  is  the  natural,  inevitable  and 
inexorable  result  of  the  system  of  agri- 
culture practiced.  Neither  is  this  a  novel 
discovery  on  the  part  of  the  western 
states.  Their  neighbors  immediately  to 
the  east  made  this  same  discovery  a  de- 
cade ago;  those  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, a  generation  ago. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  in  marveling 
at  the  discovery,  or  in  obscuring  the 
fact,  we  should  accept  the  situation  and 
hasten  to  apply  the,  same  remedy  which 
has  proved  so  efficacious  for  their  east- 
ern neighbors.  Commercial  fertilizers 
should  be  tried  in  all  sections,  and  on 
all  crops,  and  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions. 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  this  dem- 
onstration work  to  be  done.  The  west- 
ern states  should  be  ready  to  profit  by 
the  anticipated  fertilizer  surplus  which 
will  result  when  war  chemicals  are  again 
turned  to  agricultural  uses. 


If  you  need  farm  labor,  apply  to  the 
free  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Offices  at  Topeka,  Wichita,  Kansas  City, 
Hutchinson,  Parsons,  Salina,  Atchison, 
Emporia,  and  Hays. 

Deeply  Affected 

The  latest  example  of  English  as  she 
is  spoken  comes  from  Egypt,  where  a 
native  interpreter,  who  had  overstayed 
his  leave,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  chief: 

"My  absence  is  impossible.  Some  one 
has  removed  my  wife.  My!  but  I  am 
annoyed ! " — Selected. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

Local  Association  Saves  Time  and  Money  for  Its  Members 


0-OPERATION  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  getting  farm-grown  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer  with  the 
minimum  of  expense  and  the  most 
profit  to  the  producer.  It  is  of  advan- 
tage alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 
The  Leavenworth  County  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  has  taken  this 
principle  beyond  the  realm  of  theory  and 
discussion  and  is  making  it  work.  The 
experience  of  this  co-operative  suc- 
cess will  be  helpful  to  those  in  other 
communities.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the.  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Kan- 
sas held  in  Topeka  last  week  Frank 
Olhausen,  secretary  of  this  co-operative 
association  of  producers,  in  a  well-pre- 
pared paper  told  of  what  they  had  ac- 
complished. He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  price  of  any  article  of  produce  is 
regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  the  secret  of 
securing  the  proper  price  is  based  on 
our  ability  to  place  the  article  where  it 
is  wanted,  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  we  must  "put  it 
where  it  ain't."  To  do  this  you  must 
in  some  manner  get  in  touch  with  the 
markets  you  can  reach  with  your  prod- 
ucts, whether  they  be  fruit,  vegetables 
or  baled  hay. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Olhausen, 
"the  simplest  manner  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished  is  by  forming  co-oper- 
ative associations  in  your  community, 
selecting  one  of  your  number  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  markets  and  to  advise 
you  as  to  methods  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing your  produce  to  secure  you  the  high- 
est returns  and  satisfied  customers.  So 
universal  has  this  idea  become  that  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  been  amended  and  these  associa- 
tions have  been  given  legal  standing  un- 
der Section  6  of  the  Clayton  amendment. 
They  may  not  have  an  organization  with 
a  capital  stock,  but  in  order  to  secure  a 
working  capital  a  membership  fee  can 
be  charged  and  annual  dues  collected. 
We  can  not  run  these  associations  for 
profit,  yet  we  may  charge  for  service 
rendered  to  the  member  in  the  sale  of 
the  produce  and  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son any  money  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  expenses  must  be  returned  to  the 
member  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
business  contributed  by  him,  so  that  if 
these  associations  are  properly  eon- 
ducted  they  are  legal. 

"But  does  co-operative  marketing  pay  ? 
Unhesitatingly  I  say  yes,  either  on  a 
large  or  small  scale.  Let  me  give  you 
my  personal  experience  in  Leavenworth. 
Six  years  ago  I  became  a  market  gar- 
dener. The  first  season's  crop  I  mar- 
keted at  home  and  on  figuring  up  results 
at  the  close  of  the  season  found  that 
while  I  had  made  a  living,  yet  with  the 
capital  invested  the  business  had  been 
conducted  at  a  loss.  The  second  season 
I  began  to  watch  the  markets  in  adja- 
cent cities  and  discovered  a  wide  range 
of  prices  in  markets  that  were  close  to- 
gether. Under  a  proper  application  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  these 
markets  should  have  been  uniform,  but 
in  all  cases  they  were  higher  than  the 
local  market.  I  tried  a  little  shipping 
on  my  own  account  and  on  checking  up 
at  the  close  of  the  season  found  a  slight 
surplus.  Continuing  the  third  season,  I 
began  to  establish  a  line  of  customers 
that  not  only  promised  the  highest 
prices,  but  actually  paid  them.  But  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  was  unable  to 
supply  these  customers  with  their  re- 
quirements and  the  need  of  co-operation 
among  the  growers  became  apparent. 

"Shortly  after  this  I  noticed  a  call  in 
the  papers  for  a  meeting  of  truck  grow- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  or- 
ganization. I  attended  this  meeting  and 
found  seven  growers,  and  they  were  dis- 
couraged because  the  man  who  had  been 
doing  some  shipping  for  them  on  his  own 
account  refused  to  attend  the  meeting, 
claiming  that  he  did  not  need  advice  on 
how  to  run  his  own  business.  Then  they 
had  started  wrong  and  were  trying  to 
organize  a  stock  company  at  $25  a  share. 
Very  few  truck  growers  care  to  put  up 
$25  on  an  experiment.  I  suggested  sim- 
ply an  association,  each  putting  up  an- 
nual dues  of  one  dollar  and  agreeing  to 
furnish  enough  produce  to  load  cars  or 
fill  orders.  The  idea  was  adopted.  I 
was  elected  secretary  and  manager  and 
today  we  have  the  Leavenworth  Fruit 
and  Truck  Growers'  Association  with 


116  members,  sixteen  of  whom  have 
membership  fees  of  $25  paid  in  full  and 
are  not  subject  to  annual  dues,  the  oth- 
ers having  credits  toward  membership 
fees  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  dollars 
and  all  accumulated  from  fees  collected 
from  the  members  in  excess  of  amounts 
required  to  transact  business,  so  that 
we  have  a  neat  little  capital  with  which 
to  purchase  supplies  in  carlots  and  at 
times  when  the  market  is  best.  We 
charge  10  per  cent  to  transact  business 
for  a  member,  but  find  it  actually  costs 
about  6  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  all  money  in  excess  of  the  $25 
membership  credited  to  the  account  of 
each  member  is  returned  to  him. 

"The  first  season  we  were  in  business 
the  Dunlap  strawberries  and  other  like 
berries  sold  in  Leavenworth  for  from  GO 
cents  to  $1.25  per  twenty-four-quart 
crate  and  Aroma  berries  at  $1.50.  At 
the  close  of  a  very  satisfactory  season 
I  visited  the  northern  markets,  selected 
a  line  of  houses  I  believed  would  be 
safe  to  do  business  with,  recommended 
a  change  in  the  style  of  our  berry  crate, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  berry  sea- 
son had  a  buyer  in  Leavenworth  who 
bought  every  Aroma  berry  we  could 
supply  and  paid  us  $3  per  twenty-four- 
quart  cate  on  track  at  Leavenworth  and 
as  soon  as  a  car  was  loaded  we  had  a 
sight  draft  on  his  house  for  the  car.  Ten 
days  after  the  season  closed  I  was  en- 
abled to  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
grower  a  check  for  his  berries.  The  price 
of  Dunlap  and  other  berries  not  adapted 
to  long  shipping  advanced  to  $2  per 
twenty-four-quart  crate  that  season. 
During  last  season  is  was  $2.50  for  Dun- 
laps  and  $3.25  for  Aromas.  Can  you  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  deny  the  advan- 
tage of  co-operative  marketing? 

"But  admitting  that  a  great  part  of 
this  increase  was  due  to  natural  causes, 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  one 
of  the  good  things  about  co-operative 
marketing  is  the  saving  of  time  to  the 
grower.  By  our  plan  a  grower  brings 
his  produce  in,  leaves  it  where  our  man- 
ager tells  him,  and  goes  back  to  work. 
No  worry  about  prices,  hunting  for  cus- 
tomers or  collecting  his  accounts,  but 
back  to  his  patch,  where  in  the  berry 
season  his  presence  is  worth  that  of  any 
two  hired  hands.    Nor  is  this  the  only 


EVILS  OF 

ALF  the  farms  in  Kansas  are  oper- 
ated by  tenants,  and  the  number 
is  gradually  increasing  each  year. 
The  tenant  system  as  it  is  being 
conducted  prevents  rural  progress  and 
development.     The  absentee  owner  of 
land  seldom  gives  his  hearty  support  to 
rural     institutions     such    as  schools, 
churches,  and  better  roads.    The  tenant 
himself  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  his  in- 
difference to  rural  improvements,  for  he 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  victim  of 
circumstances  and  cannot  help  himself. 
The  evils  of  tenancy  constitute  one  of 


good  feature  of  co-operative  marketing, 
because  we  also  do  co-operative  buying. 
By  anticipating  our  needs  and  watching 
the  markets  we  saved  to  our  growers 
three  cents  each  on  one-third  bushel 
Climax  baskets  which  we  use  for  tomato 
and  vegetable  shipments.  Thirty  dollars 
saved  to  a  grower  on  a  lot  of  one  thou- 
sand baskets  is  quite  an  item  in  an  ex- 
pense account. 

''By  buying  in  excess  of  our  require- 
ments in  1917  most  of  our  growers 
saved  12  cents  on  each  ventilated  crate. 
During  this  past  season  we  handled  for 
Fred  Burre  $1,000  worth  of  his  produce 
at  a  net  cost  to  him  of  $G0.  We  saved 
him  on  his  tomato  baskets  $30.  We 
saved  for  him  on  his  berry  box  material 
$20,  and  on  spraying  material  $15,  and 
in  addition  he  did  not  have  to  come  to 
town  with  his  produce,  but  sent  it  in 
with  his  son. 

"The  principle  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting is  adapted  not  only  to  perishable 
products,  but  can  be  extended  to  every 
product  of  the  farm,  dairy  or  garden, 
and  the  sooner  these  facts  are  realized 
and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  producer, 
the  sooner  will  the  vision  of  a  good  liv- 
ing and  10  per  cent  be  realized. 

"There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
a  few  growers  of  any  article  of  produce 
in  any  community  should  not  co-operate, 
selecting  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
manager,  keep  in  touch  with  markets, 
advise  as  to  style  and  condition,  what 
kind  of  bag,  bale  or  package  the  trade 
demands,  and  the  proper  time  to  sell. 
If  you  do  this,  in  a  short  time  you  will 
be  building  elevators  for  your  corn  and 
wheat.  You  will  be  building  cold  stor- 
ages for  your  apples.  You  will  have 
money  that  can  be  advanced  to  your 
growers  on  produce  held  for  better  mar- 
ket conditions,  and  you  will  eliminate  to 
a  great  extent  the  profit  that  goes  to 
middlemen  and  speculators. 

"Just  one  more  suggestion:  Use 
common-sense  business  methods  in  your 
farming  or  gardening,  put  up  the  best 
grade  or  pack  of  an  article  it  is  possible 
to  produce,  but  know  what  it  costs  you 
to  grow  and  market  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
a  crate  of  berries,  a  bundle  of  radishes, 
or  a  bale  of  alfalfa,  and  when  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  that  article  do 
not  net  a  'irofit,  try  something  else." 


TENANCY 

the  problems  of  rural  life. 

President  William  M.  Jardine  of  our 
agricultural  college  is  suggesting  that  a 
plan  for  placing  returning  soldiers  on 
the  land  of  absentee  owners  might  be 
worked  out,  furnishing  the  young  farm- 
ers with  capital  on  easy  payments  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  in  order  that  they 
might  become  real  citizens  of  the  state. 
A  state  by  engaging  in  a  really  construc- 
tive program  for  making  land  owners  of 
our  returning  young  men  would  be  con- 
ferring benefits  on  the  commonwealth 
most  far-reaching  in  effect.    This  is  a 


THE  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange,  John  C.  Ketcham  of 
Hastings,  Michigan,  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  this  great  body  of  or- 
ganized farmers,  will  address  audi- 
ences in  Kansas  next  month.  Mr. 
Ketcham  will  attend  the>  Kansas 
State  Grange  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Newton  January  7,  8  and  9,  where 
he  will  speak  January  8.  The  annual 
convention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  meets  in  Topeka  January 
8,  9  and  10,  and  he  will  also  address 
this  meeting  Thursday,  January  9, 
on  the  subject,  "How  Shall  the  World 
Be  Fed?"  Mr.  Ketcham  is  a  forceful 
speaker  and  has  a  real  message.  He 
should  have  a  large  hearing  at  both 
these  important  meetings.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  occur  during 
the  same  week,  but  this  could  not  be 
avoided,  as  the  State  Grange  meeting 
had  been  postponed  from  the  usual 
time  on  account  of  the  influenza 
epidemic. 


question  to  which  all  should  be  alive 
and  particularly  those  living  on  farms 
and  desiring  to  develop  a  profitable  and 
satisfying  rural  life. 

That  these  evils  and  tendencies  are 
not  imaginary  is  being  proven  by  the 
surveys  of  farms  and  rural  conditions 
being  conducted  by  the  farm  manage- 
ment department  of  our  agricultural  col- 
lege. Assistant  Professor  W.  E.  Grimes 
states  that  many  a  rural  district  of 
Kansas  is  being  held  back  in  community 
development  because  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  tenants.  He  attributes  this 
to  the  fact  that  desirable  rural  condi- 
tions are  dependent  upon  the  population 
of  the  community  working  together,  and 
this  is  impossible  with  a  large  shifting 
tenant  population. 

■  Statistics  show  that  many  tenants  do 
not  enter  into  community  life  and  or- 
ganization. In  a  survey,  of  250  farms 
in  Jackson  County,  in  which  the  effect 
of  economic  conditions  on  the  social  life 
of  the  community  was  studied,  it  was 
found  that  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
owning  their  farms  attended  church 
regularly,  while  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
tenants  attended  regularly.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  owners  did  not  attend 
church  at  all,  while  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  the  tenants  did  not.  Sunday  School 
attendance  averaged  nearly  the  same  as 
church  attendance. 

Very  few  tenants  have  modern  con- 
veniences in  their  homes,  Mr.  Grimes 
states.  Statistics  showed  that  one  out 
of  seventy-nine  had  furnace  heat  and 
running  water.  On  the  other  hand 
twenty -five  out  of  171  of  the  owners 
had  modern  homes. 

Similar  results  were  found  in  the 
membership  of  tenants  and  owners  in 
farmers'  co-operative  organizations.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  owners  belonged  to  farm- 
ers' co-operative  organizations,  such  as 
the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  L'nion, 
while  only  about  one-third  of  the  tenants 
belonged. 

"This  situation  is  due  largely  to  the 
result  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
average  tenant  leases  his  farm,"  said 
Professor  Grimes.  "He  leases  it  for  only 
one  or  two  years  at  a  time  and  is  never 
sure  that  he  will  be  on  it  for  a  longer 
period.  Consequently  he  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  he  does  not  enter  into  its 
life  with  the  same  spirit  that  he  would 
if  he  considered  himself  a  permanent 
part  of  it. 

"As  a  result,  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  their  population  in  many  commum- 
ties  do  not  take  an  active  interest  in 
community  affairs  because  they  are  ten- 
ants and  do  not  feel  that  they  will  be 
repaid  for  the  effort  necessary.  Such 
communities  do  not  develop  along  pro- 
gressive lines  so  rapidly  as  those  having 
a  high  proportion  of  the  population  in- 
terested in  community  affairs.  All  per- 
sons within  the  community  suffer  as  a 
result  of  this  condition." 

The  remedy,  points  out  Mr.  Grimes,  is 
in  better  leasing  conditions,  which  will 
encourage  the  tenant  to  remain  on  the 
same  farm  for  a  number  of  years.  Con- 
ditions must  be  brought  about  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  tenant  to 
become  an  owner.  Credit  facilities  which 
will  enable  the  tenant  to  borrow  money 
under  more  favorable  conditions  are  also 
advisable.  These  things  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  effecting  a  betterment  of 
conditions. 


The  Creed  of  Happiness 

Get  up  right  in  the  morning.  Go  to 
bed  right  at  night.  Start  with  joy  in 
your  heart,  hope  in  the  future,  kindness 
in  your  purpose. 

If  it  is  a  dark  day,  never  mind;  you 
will  brighten  it  up.  If  it  is  a  bright 
day,  you  will  add  to  the  brightness. 
Give  a  word  of  cheer,  a  kindly  greeting 
and  a  warm  handshake  to  your  friends. 

If  you  have  enemies,  look  up,  pass 
them  by,  forget  and  try  to  forgive. 

If  all  of  us  would  only  think  how 
much  of  human  happiness  is  made  by 
ourselves,  there  would  be  less  of  human 
misery. 

If  all  of  us  would  bear  in  mind  that 
happiness  is  from  within  and  not  from 
without,  there  would  be  a  well-spring  of 
joy  in  every  heart  and  the  sun  would 
shine  forever. 

Try  it. — Leslie's. 
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FINANCING  INSOLVENT  FARMERS 

Man  Without  Land  Security  Needs  Credit  Facilities 


JHREE  years  ago,  while  testifying 
before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Bural  Credits,  I 
created  not  a  little  disappoint- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  rural  credit  bills,  and  not  a 
little  satisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents,  when  I  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  bills  under 
consideration  made  the  slightest  provi- 
sion for  the  insolvent  farmer. 

What  Is  an  Insolvent  Farmer? 
An  insolvent  farmer  is  the  farmer  or 
would-be  farmer  who  cannot  give  the 
time-honored  "fifty-fifty"  first  real  es- 
tate mortgage  as  security  for  a  loan.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  marginal  farmer 
who  cannot  put  his  farm  on  a  paying 
basis  because  his  encumbrances  have 
reached  the  limit  of  marketable  security. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  tenant  farmer 
who  is  compelled  to  shift  from  farm  to 
farm  because  he  lacks  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  farm  of  his  own.  Finally,  to 
this  class  belongs  the  would-be  farmer; 
that  is,  the  farm-hungry  man  in  the 
city,  native  as  well  as  immigrant. 

The  terms  solvent  farmer  and  insol- 
vent farmer  may  not  be  technically  cor- 
rect. In  fact  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
for  taking  undue  liberties  with  the  Eng- 
lish which,  by  the  way,  is  not  my  mother 
tongue.  I  noticed,  however,  that  in  sub- 
sequent hearings  this  term  was  used 
quite  freely,  and  that  it  has  even  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  more  important 
financial  publications.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  term  serves  the  very  useful 
purpose  of  designating  the  two  classes 
of  farmers  around  whom  the  recent 
rural  credits  agitation  has  centered,  and 
to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween two  distinct  problems.  Financing 
the  solvent  farmer  is  a  financial  prob- 
lem, pure  and  simple.  All  that  the  sol- 
vent farmer  needs  is  the  machinery  that 
will  place  him  in  a  position  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  other  solvent  in- 
dustries for  the  world's  surplus  funds. 
But  the  insolvent  farmer,  who  has  no 
acceptable  marketable  security  to  offer, 
cannot  be  financed  on  the  same  basis. 
Problem  of  the  Insolvent  Farmer 
As  a  concrete  illustration,  take  the 
recently  enacted  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  apply  it  to  the  average  tenant 
farmer.  Let  us  call  him  Bill  Jones. 
Jones  has  farmed  for  many  years  on 
rented  farms.  By  industry  and  good 
management  he  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring a  fine  stock  and  a  fairly  com- 
plete equipment  of  farm  machinery. 
Jones  reads  in  his  favorite  farm  paper 
.that  the  new  rural  credits  law  is  de- 
signed to  help  tenant  farmers  become 
farm  owners.  He  talks  it  over  with  his 
good  wife,  and  they  decide  to  buy  the 
farm  on  which  they  live.  They  know 
their  farm  and  want  to  make  it  their 
permanent  home.  It  is  not  an  expen- 
sive farm.  The  price  is  $8,000,  and  it 
is  worth  it. 

Jones  gets  his  neighbors  together, 
some  of  whom,  like  himself,  are  tenant 
farmers.  He  opens  the  meeting  with  a 
few  appropriate  remarks,  and  unfolds 
his  plans  for  organizing  a  national  farm 
loan  association.  He  tells  them  also 
about  his  plans  for  buying  his  own  farm. 
Of  course,  he  has  no  money,  but  he  in- 
tends to  borrow  the  needed  money 
through  the  association.  One  of  the 
farmers  present  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  that  can  be  borrowed 
under  the  new  law  is  one-half  of  the 
value,  of  the  land,  and  that  in  order  to 
buy  the  farm  Jones  will  have  to  find 
at  least  another  $4,000  somewhere  else. 
Jones  is  frankly  nonplussed.  He  scratches 
his  head.  "By  George,"  he  says,  "I  never 
thought  of  that." 

Jones  returns  home  crestfallen  and 
very  much  disappointed.  His  little  wife 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Why  not  write  to 
their  congressman?  Jones  is  pleased 
with  the  idea.  He  writes  a  good  strong 
letter,  and  in  due  course  he  gets  his 
reply.  The  congressman  is  most  sympa- 
thetic. Yes,  ,50  per  cent  is  unfortunately 
the  limit  that  can  be  borrowed.  How- 
ever, he  concludes  with  the  comforting 
suggestion  that  the  local  bank  or  the 
owner  of  the  farm  might  possibly  be 
induced  to  take  a  second  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  Jones  again  scratches  his 
head,  and  says,  "By  George,  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

But  Jones  has  a  distinct  recollection 
of  what  a  time  he  had  in  getting  $300 
from  his  bank  a  short  time  before.  So 
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he  dismisses  the  bank.  But  the  idea  of 
the  owner  taking  a  second  mortgage 
strikes  him  as  rather  good.  Off  he  goes 
to  see  Squire  Smith  and  lays  the  prop- 
osition before  him.  The  squire  is  a 
friend  of  the  Jones  family.  He  has 
known  Bill  since  he  was  knee  high  to  a 
grasshopper.  He  listens  sympathetic- 
ally, but  cannot  quite  see  it  from  the 
same  angle.  Of  course  he  will  be  glad 
to  do  anything  he  possibly  can  to  help 
Bill.  But  a  second  mortgage  for  $4,000 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He 
points  out  that  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen and  the  land  bank  should  find  it 
necessary  to  foreclose,  his  second  mort- 
gage will  be  clean  wiped  out.  Jones 
once  more  scratches  his  head,  and  says, 
"By  George,  I  never  thought  of  that." 

And  so  it  is.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  problem  of  the  insolvent  farmer,  the 
tenant,  and  the  landless  has  been  solved 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  have  not  thought  of  that;  or 
of  that;  or  of  that. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  This 


16  per  cent  over  the '  preceding  census. 
And  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  seri- 
ous attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  at- 
tack the  problem  rationally  and  com- 
prehensively. 

The  argument  is  often  put  forth — 
chiefly  by  landlords — that  the  majority 
of  tenants  are  perfectly  contented  with 
their  lot.  In  fact  they  prefer  to  remain 
farm  tenants.  I  fear  that  these  gentle- 
men mistake  hopeless  resignation  for 
contentment.  The  average  tenant  farm- 
er, like  the  average  farmer,  takes  his 
financial  troubles  with  due  Christian 
piety  and  resignation,  and  looks  upon 
them  as  a  visitation  from  heaven,  like 
drouth,  frost,  and  bugs. 

Then  there  are  those  who  dismiss  the 
subject  with  the  offhand  statement  that 
these  tenant  farmers  are  a  lazy,  shift- 
less, and  good-for-nothing  lot,  and  that 
it  is  quite  useless  to  waste  any  time  on 
them.  To  my  mind,  this  very  argument 
is  sufficient  to  cause  grave  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men.  Just 
imagine — one-third  of  our  farming  pop- 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett  Commends  Plan 

IT  AFFOBDS  me  pleasure  to  commend  to  the  American  public  Mr. 
Leonard  G.  Bobinson's  address  on  the  Insolvent  Farmers  delivered  at 
the  1916  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits  in 
Chicago.  I  have  followed  Mr.  Bobinson's  splendid  work  and  have  a  high 
regard  for  it  both  in  its  theoretic  and  practical  phases. 

As  regards  his  plan  for  an  agrarian  bank,  if  it  should  be  carried  out 
on  co-operative  lines  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  immense  helpful- 
ness in  solving  the  problem  of  the  tenant  who  wishes  to  buy  his  farm  or 
the  poor  man,  whether  native  or  immigrant,  who  wishes  to  get  a  start 
upon  the  land  from  which  all  such  are  now  barred. 

If  the  past  experience  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society  can  be  made  use  of,  it  will  go  far  to  insure  the  lasting  success  of 
Mr.  Bobinson's  plan. 

His  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  financing  of  such  a  movement 
appeals  to  me  as  being  particularly  appropriate  at  the  present  time;  and 
I  trust  that  public-spirited  persons  of  wealth  will  respond  to  the  sugges- 
tion and  work  out  a  plan  for  supplementing  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
incorporating  the  best  features  of  self-help  and  co-operation.  Such  a 
move  would  go  far  to  working  out  the  next  steps  in  the  distribution  of 
immigrant  and  native  population  over  the  land  and  to  the  working  out 
of  a  more  normal  relation  of  occupiers  to  the  land. 


is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the 
farm  loan  act.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
index  to  its  fundamental  soundness.  Al- 
though far  from  perfect- -no  legislation 
is  perfect — it  is  a  really  and  remarkably 
effective  maiden  effort.  What  I  wanted 
to  show  is  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  average  tenant  farmer  is  still 
insolvent  insofar  as  his  ability  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credit  to  buy  a  farm  is 
concerned.  This,  of  course,  is  truer  still 
of  the  landless  man  in  the  city.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  devise  one  system  of  rural 
credits  that  will  serve  equally  the  sol- 
vent farmer  and  the  insolvent  farmer. 
You  cannot  lower  the  solvent  farmer  to 
the  level  of  the  insolvent,  nor  can  you 
hoist  the  insolvent  to  the  level  of  the 
solvent  farmer.  Financing  the  solvent 
farmer,  as  I  have  stated,  is  a  financial 
problem.  But  financing  the  marginal 
farmer,  solving  the  tenancy  evil  and  pro- 
moting the  back-to-the-land  movement 
— or  by  whatever  name  you  may  choose 
to  designate  the  innate  land  hunger  of 
the  average  human  being — is  not  a  finan- 
cial problem  at  all.  It  is  a  social  and 
political  problem. 

The  Farm  Tenant 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  tire  you  with 
an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  farm  ten- 
ancy and  absentee  landlordism.  These 
are  too  obvious  for  argument.  We  all 
know  the  economic  waste,  the  moral 
bankruptcy,  the  civic  and  social  sterility 
of  farm  tenancy.  According  to  the  last 
census,  2,354,000  of  the  6,000,000  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  tenants. 
This  constitutes  37  per  cent  of  our  total 
farming  population  and  an  increase  of. 


ulation,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
total  population,  hopelessly  shiftless  and 
shiftlessly  hopeless.  It  is  a  situation 
pregnant  with  menacing  possibilities, 
threatening  the  structure  of  our  democ- 
racy and  the  very  foundation  of  our  civ- 
ilization. Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  proportion  of 
shiftlessness  among  our  farm  tenantry. 
But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  is  true,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  more  shiftless,  the  more  good-for- 
nothing,  and  the  more  irredeemably  hope- 
less our  tenantry  is,  the  graver  is  our 
problem,  and  the  more  urgent  is  the  call 
for  a  remedy.  So  much  for  farm  ten- 
ancy. 

What  About  Farm  Home  Seeker? 

We  all  know  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  immigrants  are  farm  born  and 
bred.  And  we  have  often  wondered  at 
their  perversity  in  choosing  an  industrial 
instead  of  agricultural  career.  The  rea- 
son is  economic. 

The  newcomers  have  not  the  money 
to  start  farming  on  their  own  account, 
and  farm  labor  is  neither  steady  enough 
nor  does  it  hold  out  any  other  induce- 
ments to  them.  They  accordingly  dig 
our  coal,  build  our  roads  and  what  not, 
pinching  and  slaving,  and  seeing,  in  their 
mind's  eye,  the  little  farm  home  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
heave  of  the  shovel  and  every  swing  of 
the  pick.  Unfortunately,  for  the  want 
of  a  little  encouragement,  many  of  them 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  exploiter  and 
the  land  shark:  while  thousands  of 
others,  losing  all  hope  of  realizing  their 
dreams  in  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
leave  each  year,  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  good  American  dollars  to  be  in- 
vested in  farms  in  their  native  lands  at 


highly  inflated  prices.  Accustomed  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  to  a  higher 
degree  of  personal  liberty,  many  a  re- 
patriate sooner  or  later  finds  his  native 
land  with  its  lack  of  educational  facili- 
ties, its  enforced  military  service,  and 
its  burdensome  taxation,  more  than  he 
bargained  for,  and  returns  to  God's 
country,  minus  his  money,  to  start  all 
over  again. 

Sentiment  aside,  it  is  a  short-sighted 
policy  that  permits  the  immigrant,  who 
becomes  more  and  more  of  an  asset  as 
he  accumulates  money  and  acquires 
American  ideals,  to  leave  the  country, 
when  a  little  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment would  transform  him  into  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  productive  forces  of 
our  country. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  a 
back-to-the-soiler.  I  am  not.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  greater  viitue 
in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  formerly  there  grew  one,  than  in 
building  two  automobiles  where  formerly 
there  was  but  one.  Besides,  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  the  greatest  single  influ- 
ence in  farming  of  all  time.  I  am  not 
especially  interested  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  desert,  the  swamp  or  the  aban- 
doned farm.  I  am  more  interested  in 
the  human  factor  engaged  in  the  work 
of  reclamation.  I  am  not  nearly  as  much 
interested  in  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  in  the  agricultural  producer. 
I  don't  even  care  a  straw  about  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living — though  the  Lord 
only  knows  I  have  more  than  academic 
interest  in  the  subject — but  what  inter- 
ests me  most  are  the  thousands  of  soul- 
weary,  land-hungry  human  beings — na- 
tive as  well  as  immigrant — taxing  their 
energies  to  the  utmost  in  the  ultimate 
hope  of  exchanging  some  day  the  con- 
gested city  for  God's  open  country,  the 
tenement  for  the  homestead,  the  factory 
and  mine  for  the  farm. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  problem  of  the 
insolvent  farmer  —  the  problem  of  the 
landless. 

How  Is  Problem  to  Be  Solved? 
Europe,  in  its  usual  way  of  doing 
things,  has  made  the  problem  of  the 
insolvent  farmer  political  and  govern- 
mental. Bussia  adopted  this  solution  in 
dealing  with  the  newly  freed  serfs,  and 
in  its  Siberian  colonization.  Germany 
employed  it  in  its  colonization  policy  in 
the  Polish  provinces  and  in  West  Af- 
rica. The  principle  was  accepted  in  Eng- 
land with  the  enactment  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  in  1908.  Even  democratic 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  on  a  semi-political 
basis.  The  indications  are  that  in  this 
country  we  are  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Grosser  Bill,  introduced 
in  Congress  last  February,  to  my  mind 
a  most  astonishing  legislative  potpourri 
of  feudalism,  communism,  Dowieism, 
prohibition  and  Utopia,  is,  nevertheless 
sound  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  recognition  of 
the  social  and  political  significance  of 
this  problem. 

But  conditions  here  are  so  different 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  the  problem 
has  as  yet  reached  the  stage  of  national 
legislation.  The  problem  of  Maine,  with 
5  per  cent  of  its  farms  occupied  by  ten- 
ants, is  not  the  same  as  the  problem  of 
Mississippi,  with  67  per  cent  of  its 
farms  in  the  hands  of  tenants.  The 
problem  of  Iowa,  with  95.4  per  cent  of 
its  area  in  farms,  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  Arizona,  with  1.7  per  cent  of 
its  area  in  farms.  Federal  action,  there- 
fore, is  manifestly  open  to  grave  ob- 
jection. Besides,  not  only  does  the  sub- 
ject appear  to  come  within  the  special 
province  of  the  states,  but  they  are 
clearly  more  competent  to  deal  with  it. 

But  while  I  believe  that  any  state 
desiring  to  develop  its  agricultural  re- 
sources or  where  farm  tenancy  has  be- 
come a  menace  in  its  body  politic  can- 
not go  very  far  wrong  in  recognizing 
the  social  and  political  significance  of 
these  problems  and  in  endeavoring  to 
solve  them  through  the  use  of  its  credit 
and  taxing  power,  I  am  not  altogether 
convinced  that  state  action  is  indispen- 
sable, or  that  it  is  even  the  best  or  most 
practicable  solution  of  this  vital — and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  national — problem. 
Apart  from  any  political  consideration, 
the  states  where  the  problem  is  the  most 
acute  are  the  least  likely  to  deal  with 
it  on  rational  business  lines.  And  it  is 
on  business  lines  alone  that  the  problem 
can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Let 
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me  give  you  a  bit  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

Experience  of  Philanthropic  Society 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society,  with  which  organiza- 
tion I  have  the  honor  of  being  identified, 
has  been  engaged  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  insolvent  farmer — in  its  limited 
and  restricted  sphere,  to  be  sure,  but 
none  the  less  effectively — for  seventeen 
years.  During  that  time  it  has  estab- 
lished upon  farms  3,500  families  in 
thirty-six  states  of  the  Union  and  in 
Canada.  The  total  financial  outlay 
amounted  to  $2,065,391.13. 

To  help  so  many  with  so  small  an 
outlay  requires  not  only  financing  but 
finessing.  How  is  it  accomplished?  The 
first  step  is  to  taboo  the  first  mortgage. 
It  is  only  in  extreme  emergencies  that 
we  make  a  first  mortgage  loan.  We 
leave  the  first  mortgage  to  the  vendor 
or  the  farm,  the  bank,  the  insurance 
company,  or  the  private  investor.  The 
next  step  is  for  us  to  take  what  is  left 
over  and  what  nobody  else  can  be 
coaxed,  cajoled,  or  sandbagged  to  take. 
For  example:  Of  the  396  loans  made 
last  year,  only  forty-four  were  secured 
by  first  mortgages,  while  186  were  on 
second  mortgage,  108  on  third  mortgage, 
twenty-seven  on  fourth  mortgage,  four 
on  fifth  mortgage,  thirteen  on  chattel 
mortgage,  five  on  unsecured  notes,  and 
the  remaining  thirteen  on  purchase  con- 
tract. Just  to  show  you  that  all  mort- 
gages look  alike  to  us,  I  will  tell  you 
that  this  year  we  made  a  loan  for  which 
our  security  is  a  sixth  real  estate  mort- 
gage on  a  farm  in  Connecticut.  And  I 
am  willing  to  wager  that  we  will  not 
lose  any  money  on  this  mortgage  either. 

"The  insolvent  farmer,"  says  the 
Journar  of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation in  a  recent  article  reviewing 
our  work,  "is  not  such  a  bad  risk  as 
might  be  supposed,  even  though  work- 
ing on  charitable  aid."  With  loans  de- 
cidedly marginal  and  security  which  is, 
to  say  the  least,  standardized,  you  will 
doubtless  conclude  that  our  losses  must 
surely  be  appalling.  Lefr  us  see.  As  I 
have  stated,  in  seventeen  years  we  have 
actually  lent  $2,065,391.13.  Our  total 
losses  for  the  entire  period  aggregate 
$64,217.94;  that  is,  3.11  per  cent.  That 
our  insolvent  farmers  are  not  as  insol- 
vent as  they  appear  is  shown  by  the 
way  they  meet  their  obligations.  Last 
year  their  payments  amounted  to  over 
$160,000,  of  which  $40,000  was  interest. 
This  year  they  will  aggregate  about 
$200,000. 

Just  think.  This  is  what  was  ac- 
complished with  farmers  who  were  not 
only  insolvent  financially,  but  agricul- 
turally as  well.  What,  therefore,  could 
not  be  accomplished  with  our  army  of 
indigenous  tenant  farmers,  inspired  by 
a  new  independence  and  a  new  hope? 
And  what  could  not  be  accomplished 
with  some  of  the  best  European  farming 
material  right  in  our  midst  if  given  a 
chance  for  land  ownership,  which  to 
them  is  the  emblem  of  nobility?  While 
wrestling  with  our  own  difficulties  and 
solving  our  own  problems,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  American  philanthropy, 
American  statesmanship,  American  en- 
lightened self-interest  has  so  long  over- 
looked a  field  of  activity  so  pregnant 
with  good,  so  fruitful  in  results,  and  yet 
so  consonant  with  sound  business  and 
financial  principles. 

What  is  needed  is  a  national  organ- 
ization— call  it,  if  you  will,  the  Agrarian 
Bank  of  America — that  will  perform  on 
a  nation-wide  scale  the  same  functions 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  is  performing  for  the  Jew- 
ish immigrants. 

The  Agrarian  Bank  of  America 
It  is  not  my  intention  here,  nor  is 
this  the  time  or  place,  to  enter  into  de- 
tails. But  let  us  consider  very  briefly 
what  an  institution  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  like,  and  how  its  creation  will 
react  upon  the  status  of  the  insolvent 
farmer,  the  tenant,  the  landless  man, 
and  our  country's  agriculture  in  general. 

Our  bank  should  have  two  kinds  of 
capital  stock.  This  stock  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  consist  of  preferred  shares  to 
be  subscribed  for  by  investors.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  the  common 
shares — without  par  value — to  be  sub- 
.  scribed  for  and  owned  only  by  borrow- 
ers. The  preferred  stock  should  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  philanthropists  and  cap- 
italists. I  say  philanthropists  and  cap- 
italists advisedly.  That  is  the  only 
combination  that  will  work.  The  bank 
should  stand  midway  between  business 
and  philanthropy,  or — to  put  it  more 
correctly — combine  business  with  phi- 
lanthropy. It  should  not  be  a  money 
making  institution.  Its  operations  should 
be  conducted  on  a  high  social  plane,  and 
its  stockholders  should.be  satisfied  with 
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a  moderate  return — say  4  per  cent — on 
their  capital.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  charity.  Its  phi- 
lanthropy should  be  conducted  according 
to  the  most  approved  business  and  finan- 
cial principles  and  practice. 

Having  organized  our  bank,  we  can 
now  revert  to  our  friend,  Bill  Jones.  In 
his  district  there  are  perhaps  about  100 
tenant  farmers.  They  get  in  touch  with 
the  new  bank.  They  are  advised,  as  a 
first  step,  to  organize  a  national  farm 
loan  association  under  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  and  thus  secure  half  of  the 
money  needed  to  buy  their  farms.  As 
a  second  step,  they  are  advised  to  or- 
ganize themselves  into  another  co-oper- 
ative association — let  us  call  them  the 
Pioneer  Farm  Owners'  Association.  The 
third  step  is  for  the  members  to  make 
application  for  loans  through  their  as- 
sociation, each  member  buying  one  share 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  bank.  The 
par  value  of  each  share  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  amount  borrowed,  5  per  cent  to  be 
paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  on  call. 
The  shares  shall  be  elastic,  their  parity 
increasing  or  diminishing  as  the  holder's 
indebtedness  is  increased  or  reduced. 
Loans  are  to  be  secured  by  second  mort- 
gages, repayable  by  amortization,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Although,  as  the  operations  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society  clearly  show,  losses  even  on 
substandard  mortgages  are  negligible,  it 
is  obviously  necessary,  if  our  bank  is  to 
be  a  paying  institution,  to  surround  these 
mortgages  with  ,  sufficient  safeguards  to 
eliminate  all  losses,  so  that  not  only 
will  there  be  no  impairment  of  capital, 
but  there  will  be  adequate  provision  for 
expenses  and  dividends.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  through  a  system  of  re- 
serves— three  in  number — and  a  sinking 
fund,  to  wit : 

1.  Primary  Reserve:  The  interest 
rate,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  fixed  at 
6  per  cent  and  the  dividends  at  4  per 
cent.  This  gives  us  a  margin  of  2  per 
cent.  One  per  cent  should  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  cover  expenses.  The  other  1 
per  cent  is  to  be  set  aside  as  the  Pri- 
mary Reserve  fund  for  meeting  losses  as 
they  may  occur. 

2.  Secondary  Reserve:  The  5  per 
cent  paid  by  the  members  on  account  of 
their  shares  shall  constitute  a  Second- 
ary Reserve  fund,  and  shall  be  drawn 
on  only  after  the  Primary  Reserve  fund 
has  been  exhausted. 

3.  Tertiary  Reserve:  In  the  event 
that  the  Primary  and  Secondary  reserves 
are  insufficient  to  cover  the  losses,  the 
unpaid  balance  on  the  common  shares 
shall  constitute  the  Tertiary  Reserve 
fund — a  final  reserve  to  be  assessed 
against  in  proportion  to  their  parity; 
that  is,  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  hold- 
er's indebtedness. 

4.  Sinking  Fund:  Should  the  re- 
serves first  named  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  losses,  the  surplus  should 
go  into  a  sinking  fund.  When  a  mem- 
ber's interest  in  the  sinking  fund,  and 
its  accumulations,  .  shall  reach  parity — 
be  equal  to  his  indebtedness — the  indebt- 
edness shall  be  cancelled,  his  share  re- 
tired, and  the  member  relieved  from  all 
further  liability. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required 
What  should  be  the.  capital  of  this 
bank?  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  cap- 
ital should  be  large.  With  an  initial 
capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  system  and  other 
available  agencies  carrying  the  primary 
liens,  approximately  5,000  families — at 
an  average  of  $2,000  per  family — can  be 
satisfactorily  established,  and  out  of  the 
repayments  on  the  original  loans,  more 
families  can  be  added  each  year.  The 
income  on  an  initial  capitalization  of 
$10,000,000,  or  even  $5,000,000,  should— 
with  loans  made  at  6  per  cent — be  am- 
ple to  cover  all  costs  of  administration, 
make  provisions  for  losses  and  reserves, 
and  leave  enough  to  pay  a  4  per  cent 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  to  go  into  the  complex  de- 
tails of  organization,  administration,  and 
operation  of  this  bank.  What  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  is  that  the  insolvent 
farmer  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  no  better  position  today  than  he  ever 
was.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth 
the  guiding  principles  that  are  essential 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  have 
outlined  briefly  a  plan  to  make  these 
principles  operative.  I  firmly  believe 
there  is  enough  vision  and  imagination, 
and  enough  public  spirit  and  enlightened 
self-interest,  in  this  country  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  insolvent  farmer  along 
rational  business  lines,  and  to  make  the 
Agrarian  Bank  of  America  a  4  per  cent 
philanthropy  combined  with  100  per  cent 
business. 


What  Is  Fertility? 

Many  answers  are  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  fertility?"  We  could 
not  take  the  space  to  reproduce  the  re- 
plies frequently  given  to  this  simple 
question. 

Some  have  defined  fertility  in  terms 
of  plant  food  only,  others  have  restricted 
the  scope  of  their  definition  to  a  single 
plant  food;  while  still  others  hare  al- 
most neglected  the  plant  factor.  Who 
is  right,  and  who  is  wrong? 

According  to  the  definition  given  by 
the  American  Fertilizer  Association,  fer- 
tility is  "the  crop-producing  power  of 
the  soil" — this  and  nothing  else.  There 
are  many  things  contributing  to  this 
crop-producing  power,  such  as  water, 
plant  food,  organic  matter,  and  the  bac- 
terial activity  of  the  soil.  Where  con- 
ditions in  any  one  of  these  are  poor, 
the  growth  of  crops  is  affected  adversely. 
For  instance,  take  the  soil  of  the  Sa- 
hara Desert.  It  cannot  produce  crops, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  plenty  of 
plant  food.  It  lacks  one  of  the  other 
essentials,  viz.,  water.  Similarly,  the 
alkaline  soils  of  some  sections  of  this 
country  are  not  fertile.  There  is  no  lack 
of  plant  food  here — on  the  contrary  it 
is  the  presence  of  certain  soluble  salts, 
some  of  which  contain  plant  food,  that 
renders  this  soil  unproductive. 

Plant  foods,  especially  commercial 
plant  foods,  can  be  most  successfully 
used  where  plant  food  is  the  first  factor 
limiting  crop  growth.  Fertilizer  on  bar- 
ben  sand  dunes  is  generally  useless,  for 
it  is  lack  of  water  that  limits  growth 
under  these  conditions.  Fertilizer,  like- 
wise, is  not  often  successfully  uaed  on 
poorly  drained  soils,  for  here  it  is  the 
bad  effects  of  surplus  water  that  limit 
crop  growth.  On  other  soils  lime  must 
be  applied  before  fertilizer  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  While  we  do  not 
consider  lime  a  plant  food,  yet  it  is 
certainly  true  that  on  soils  which  are 
particularly  acid,  lime  must  be  applied 
before  the  plant  food  in  fertilizers  can 
be  used  by  the  crops. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  viewpoint 
of  fertility  is  to  represent  all  the  differ- 
ent factors  in  production  by  staves  of 
varying  lengths  made  into  a  barrel,  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  barrel  can 
be  filled  representing  the  largest  possi- 
ble yield  from  the  combination  of  all 
the  essentials.  Naturally  the  barrel  can- 
not be  filled  higher  than  to  the  level  of 
the  shortest  stave.    So  it  is  with  soil 


fertility,  used  in  this  broader  sense.  The 
shortest  stave  will  govern  the  size  of 
crops  which  may  be  grown.  This  short- 
est stave  may  be  nitrogen  or  it  may  be 
lime.  It  may  be  deficient  moisture. 
Poor  farming  methods  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  poor  crops,  even  though  plenty  of 
plant  food  is  applied  in  manure  and 
fertilizers.  In  this  last  analysis,  fer- 
tility must  include  the  good  soils  where 
lime  is  applied  from  time  to  time  if 
necessary  to  correct  acidity,  where  at- 
tention is  paid  to  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  organic  matter,  where  proper  tillage 
is  used  to  conserve  moisture  in  order 
that  fertilizers  and  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
and  all  other  essentials  to  plant  growth. 


Top-Dressing  Wheat  Pays 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  is  profitable  to  top-dress  wheat 
during  the  winter  with  stable  manure. 
Results  of  experiments  covering  twenty- 
five  years  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion show  that  top-dressing  wheat  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  has  always  been 
profitable. 

On  plots  treated  with  fresh  manure  or 
manure  taken  directly  from  the  stable 
and  spread  on  sod  in  a  three-year  rota- 
tion of  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  the  in- 
crease over  unmanured  plots  has  been 
twenty-three  bushels  of  corn,  ten  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  1,360  pounds  of  hay 
to  the  acre.  Where  the  manure  had 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  three 
months  and  then  applied,  the  resulting 
increase  was  nineteen  bushels  of  corn, 
nine  bushels  of  wheat  and  800  pounds 
of  hay. 

Where  manure  has  been  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  wheat  land  before  seeding 
in  a  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  clover  and  timothy,  the  increase 
of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  as  high  as 
thirteen  bushels  when  an  eight-ton  ap- 
plication of  manure  was  used.  Where 
only  four  tons  were  applied,  eight  bush- 
els of  wheat  was  secured  as  the  increase, 
showing  that  a  light  application  returns 
about  25  per  cent  more  per  ton  of  ma- 
nure but  the  increase  per  acre  was 
enough  greater  from  the  eight-ton  dress- 
ing to  make  this  the  more  profitable 
rate  of  application. 

Manure  spread  on  the  growing  wheat 
may  not  produce  so  great  an  increase, 
but  it  is  sure  to  be  well  worth  the  labor 
if  carefully  applied. 


For  Your  Hogs 

Provide  a  wallow  close  to 
the  feeding  grounds  to  which 
add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant. The  DIP  will  kill  the 
lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
as  the  hogs  pass  back  and  forth 
from  the  wallow  to  the  feed 
trough,  the  DRIP  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 
That  will  mean  a  clean,  nealthy 
skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a  safe- 
guard against  disease  and  larger, 
better  porkers.  Also  sprinkle  freely 
about  poultry  houses,  pens  and 
stables  to  destroy  germs  and  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  for  the  home. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Asbland  fNhio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 


Don't  take 
chances 

—  wood 
smoke 
bouses  are 
liable  to 
burn  tip  and 
destroy  your 
meat — and  barn 
down  your  build- 
ings any  minute*  Tbey  frizzle  1 
the  flavory  juices  out  of  meat. 
Get  a  Eirstin  all-steel,  fire- 
proof smoke  bouse  and  be 
•afet  Have  sweeter,  milder 
smoked  bams,  bacons,  sausage. 

Smoke  positively  permeates  t£  bon*  witbont 
iriizliiiff  out  fUvory  jui  -ch— because  smoke  la  ( 
air  cooled.   After  •moklnft  use  lor  meat  stor*»  , 
house!  Lasts  longer  and  in  better  than  wood.  , 
Coats  much  less!   Use  in  basement,  kitchen  , 
orporch.  If  satisfied  after  30  days'  trial,  keep 
it.  If  not,  return  at  our  expense.  You  don't 
risk  a  oonny!  Four  easy  ways  to  pay.  Writs  ( 
for  free  book  and  Special  Agents'  Offer. 

A.  J.  KIR8TIN  COMPANY 
401   Weila  Straet      ESCANABA,  MICH. 


Proa  Ps»iafn0  in  colors  explain* 
rree  v«™Og  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

dectric  Wheel  Co. 

34  tlm£t.,QuineyJH. 
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THE  STATE'S  DAIRY  FARMS 
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N  the  farms  connected  with  the 
penal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Kansas  over  seven  hundred 
dairy  cows  are  kept  to  supply 
milk  to  the  inmates.  Formerly  each  herd 
was  managed  independently,  but  about 
a  year  ago  the  Board  of  Administration 
decided  that  this  was  not  a  very  busi- 
nesslike plan  and  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  at  our  agricultural  col- 
lege was  given  the  job  of  actively  man- 
aging all  the  dairy  cattle  owned  by  the 
state. 

When  this  department  took  charge  of 
these  various  herds  of  dairy  cattle  last 
December  they  totaled  approximately 
838  animals — 68  registered  and  770 
grade.  At  present  there  are  approxi- 
mately 704  animals,  about  85  of  which 
are  registered  and  619  grades.  The  num- 
ber has  been  cut  down  slightly  but  more 
registered  cows  and  higher  grades  have 
replaced  the  low  producing  cows,  thus 
raising  the  quality  of  the  herds  and 
making  them  more  profitable. 

In  December,  1917,  only  six  institu- 
tions were  keeping  milk  records  of  their 
cows  while  now  there  are  eleven.  Eleven 
months  ago  six  institutions  were  keep- 
ing feed  records  while  at  present  there 
are  twelve.  For  some  of  the  herds  sys- 
tematic books  have  been  installed  and 
all  the  animals  numbered  and  tagged  in 
such  a  way  that  their  identity  is  beyond 
question.  The  dairy  department  has 
done  much  toward  encouragement  of  the 
production  of  cleaner  milk  and  better 
feeding  methods. 

In  co-operation  with  the  department 
of  veterinary  science  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  has  had  all  the  ani- 
mals tested  for  tuberculosis  twice  dur- 
ing the  past  year.-  The  diseased  and 
low  producing  eows  are  gradually  elim- 
inated, more  complete  records  are  being 
kept,  and  more  businesslike  management 
is  being  employed.  James  A.  Kimball, 
state  manager,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  various  institutions  have  shown 
themselves  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
the  department  of  dairy  husbandry. 

It  is  planned  to  place  these  herds  on 
the  "accredited  herd  list"  of  the  United 
States  Government,  which  means  that  in 
each  herd  no  animal  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis has  been  found  upon  two  annual 
or  three  semi-annual  tuberculin  tests. 
These  tests  will  be  conducted  by  a  fed- 
eral veterinarian.  Upon  the  advice  of 
representatives  of  the  dairy  department 
some  of  the  unprofitable  cows  have  been 
sold  to  the  butcher  and  these  replaced 
by  high  grade  or  registered  cows. 

A  representative  of  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  recently  went  to  Ver- 
mont and  purchased  a  foundation  herd 
of  Ayrshires  for  the  reformatory  at 
Hutchinson.  The  entire  shipment  of 
thirty-nine  head  included  nine  head  of 
registered  cows  and  thirty  head  of  high 
grades.  All  the  other  institutions  in  the 
state  have  Holsteins.  A  few  weeks  ago 
J.  B.  Fitch,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry, 
purchased  eight  registered  Holsteins  for 
the  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Lansing  at 
a  public  sale  held  in  Linwood. 

Each  of  the  institutions  has  some  reg- 
istered animals.  The  herds  vary  in  size 
from  forty  head  up  to  150  head,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  farm  land  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  each  herd. 

The  twelve  institutional  herds  in  this 
state  were  placed  formally  under  the 
management  of  the  department  of  dairy 
husbandry  on  July  1,  1917.  L.  H.  Fair- 
child  took  active  charge  of  this  work 
in  December,  1917,  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  made  until 
April,  1918,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Since  September 
1,  1918,  F.  W.  Atkeson  has  had  charge 
of  the  work. 


New  Cow  Test  Association 

The  dairymen  of  Jackson  County  have 
just  recently  organized  a  cow-testing 
association,  and  as  soon  as  a  tester  can 
be  found  they  will  be  ready  to  begin  op- 
erations. There  are  many  good  dairy- 
men in  this  county,  and  this  is  a  most 
progressive  move  they  have  made.  They 
still  have  room  for  two  or  three  men  in 
the  association. 

Forming  an  association  for  co-oper- 
ative testing  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  cows  kept  on  dairy  farms  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  moves  any  dairy 
community  can  make.  The  dairyman 
without  production  records  on  the  indi- 
vidual cows  of  his  herd  is  groping  in  the 
dark.  The  cow-testing  association  is  a 
means  of  getting  the  records  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense.  The  tester  employed 
by  such  an  association  as  ha9  just  been 
formed  in  Jackson  County  spends  all  of 


his  time  going  from  herd  to  herd  visit- 
ing each  man's  place  once  a  month  and 
spending  one  or  two  days  with  him.  He 
will  weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow,  test 
it  for  butter  fat  and  estimate  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  feed  each  cow  is 
eating.  He  will  then  figure  just  what 
each  cow  has  been  doing  for  her  owner 
during  the  month.  The  dairyman  thus 
knows  at  any  time  just  what  each  one 
of  his  cows  is  doing  for  him.  The  tester 
is  a  man  who  is  well  posted  on  dairy 
work  and  will  be  able  to  make  many 
suggestions  on  feeding  and  general  care 
of  dairy  cows. 

By  having  this  individual  record  of 
what  each  one  of  their  cows  is  doing,  the 
members  of  the  cow-testing  association 
can  weed  out  the  poor  ones,  and  in  sell- 
ing any  of  the  good  eows  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  they  can  often 
get  from  $25  to  $50  more  because  they 
are  able  to  show  in  black  and  white  ex- 
actly what  the  cow  is  doing.  An  in- 
stance might  be  cited  in  connection  with 
what  happened  in  Dickinson  County, 
where  the  pioneer  cow-testing  association 
of  the  state  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years.  Two  men  held  a  com- 
bination sale,  one  belonging  to  the  cow- 
testing  association  and  having  records 
on  his  cows  and  the  other  man  not  a 
member  and  with  no  records.  The  herds 
looked  very  much  alike.  When  the  sale 
was  over  it  was  found  that  the  man  be- 
longing to  the  cow-testing  association 
had  received  40  per  cent  more  for  his 
cattle  than  did  the  other  man.  The 
buyers  were  willing  to  give  more  be- 
cause in  addition  to  looking  at  the  ani- 
mals they  could  look  at  their  past  rec- 
ords for  production. 


Wolf- Trapping  Suggestions 

Any  trapper  who  goes  after  wolf  must 
recognize  that  the  first  precaution  to 
take  in  his  trapping  enterprises  is  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  the  human  odor. 
The  wolf  is  very  suspicious  of  any  hu- 
man scent  and  strategy  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  catch  him.  Some 
trappers  dip  their  traps  in  melted  bees- 
wax or  boil  them  in  strong  sage  tea  be- 
fore setting.  Gloves,  well  rubbed  with 
a  good  trail  scent,  should  always  be 
used  in  setting  traps  for  wolf. 

A  small  piece  of  cotton  or  wool  should 
be  placed  under  the  pan  of  the  trap  in 
order  to  prevent  anything  from  getting 
under  the  pan.  Traps  should  be  con- 
cealed carefully.  One  good  way  to  trap 
wolf  is  to  dig  a  hole  along  a  cowpath 
near  a  fence  or  stream,  put  the  trap  in 
the  hole,  and  sprinkle  a  little  dirt  and 
burnt  hay  over  it.  A  few  drops  of  the 
best  wolf  bait  should  be  placed  around 
the  trap.  Good  results  can  also  be  se- 
cured if  the  trap  is  set  in  this  manner 
near  a  badger  or  prairie  dog  mound. 

An  excellent  method  for  trapping  the 
wolf  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 
is  the  following:  Place  a  heavy  stone 
in  a  sack  and  scent  both  sides  of  the 
sack  well  with  a  good  trail  scent.  Then 
get  on  your  horse  and  ride  out  to  where 
you  intend  to  make  your  set,  dragging 
the  sack  after  you.  Then  pull  the  drag 
close  to  your  horse  and  make  a  short 
turn.  This  will  also  lead  the  wolf  to 
make  a  short  turn  and  he  will  not  step 
over  the  trap.  Extend  the  snow  path 
across  the  prairie  from  stream  to  stream 
so  that  there  will  be  a  scented  trail  for 
the  wolf  to  follow  up  to  the  trap.  After 
digging  a  hole  in  the  snow,  the  trap 
should  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
set,  and  then  carefully  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  snow.  A  few  drops  of  the 
best  wolf  bait  should  be  sprinkled  up 
and  down  the  trail  near  the  trap. 

In  preparing  the  wolf  skin  for  the 
market  it  should  be  cased  fur  side  out 
and  very  seldom  taken  off  open.  Pelts 
should  be  dried  in  a  cool,  dry  place — 
not  near  fire  or  sun;  good  stretchers 
should  be  used.  When  dry  enough  to 
hold  their  shape  they  are  ready  for 
shipment. 

Meat-Inspection  Figures  Given 

The  federal  meat-inspection  service 
covered  884  establishments  in  253  cities 
and  towns  in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  The 
figures  are  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  were  slaughtered  under  inspec- 
tion 10.938,287  cattle,  3,323,079  calves, 
8,769,498  sheep,  149,503  goats,  and  35,- 
449.247  swine — a  total  of  58,629.612  ani- 
mals. Compared  with  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year  these  figures  represent  a  decline 
of  5,000.000  in  the  total  number  of  ani- 
mals, but  an  increase  of  nearly  1,750.000 
cattle   and   more   than   600.000  calves. 


2  to  i 

Advantage 
in  buying  a 


NOW 


Butter-fat  is  now  worth  twice 
as  much  as  it  was  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

So  is  labor. 

A  De  Laval  saves  both. 

And  never  before  was  there 
so  urgent  reason  for  saving  every 
ounce  of  butter-fat  and  every 
half-hour  of  time  and  labor. 

A  De  Laval  will  now  pay  for 
itself  in  half  the  time,  compared 
with  former  years. 

Buy  it  now  and  it  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  few  months. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
right  away  and  let  him  show 
you  what  the  De  Laval  will 
save  for  you.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  De  Laval  agent, 
write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO 
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GET  ACS 


"KER0-01L"  ENGINE 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied  oa 
My  New  90-Day  Engine  Offer 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cost 
Make  more  money—  Save 
more  fuel— Immediate  Factory 
Shipment— Five- Year  Guar- 
|ntce— 90  Day  Plan— Hundreds  of  engines— 2to 
30  H-P.— all  styles— Beady  to  Use— Suit  Yourself 
as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments.— op 

if  arranged  for.  Write 
for  latest  book — (copy- 
righted)—"Kow  to  Judge 
T&  AlK7ftT  Engines"— and  latest  wholesale  f  ac- 
ifllWW \%  tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
v  ■  ■  *  ■  where  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery— Save  You  $15  to  $200—  make  ytn  tht 
best  price.  I  can  ship  big  engines — or  small 
engines— on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

W1TTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1608  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1608  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


STRAPPING 

Jim  Anthony,  of  Iowa,  made 
$102.05  in  one  month,  trap- 
i  ping  just  in  spr.ro  time  and 
shipping  the  furs  to  Biggs 
atK.C.  You  can  do  as  n  ull. 
r  We  shew  yon  how.  Freead« 
vanco  fur  market  Informs* 
tion.    Traps,    Animal  Baits, 
is,  etc.,  at  low  factory  cost, 
i  CI1CC  "Trappers'  Exchange", 
rltCC  Greatest  Trappers'  Hags* 
sine,  sent  freetif  yoo  write  at  once. 
~  lis  all  trapping  secrets. 

LBIGGS&CO.^.Kiit 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  C°T 

HUGE  PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  Wa 

farr.iah  stock  mod  par  Ton  S6.O0  a  pair  nor] 
express  ebanrea  far  ail  yoo  raise .  Contract  aafJ 
booa",FortanesloUmres."iOe.  Notbin*  <««. 

HATIONAl  FOOD  &  FUD  ASSOCUTIOR 
Dott.  57  MILWAUKEE.  WtSC 


December  28,  1918 


KANSAS  FARMER 


lake  Your 
[ome  Ideal 

ADD  to  the  convenience 
k-  of  running  water  the 
beauty  and  luxury  of 

'£tattdaiicf' 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

And  you  have  an  ideal  home — one 
which  has  conveniences  equal  to  those 
in  the  most  modern  of  city  dwellings. 

These  plumbing  comforts  belong  in 
every  home,  whether  new  or  remod- 
eled. They  are  the  perfected  product 
of  and  are  backed  by  the  reputation 
gained  through  years  of  experience 
in  manufacture.  Their  range  in  de- 
sign and  price  will  meet  your  re- 
quirements and  purse. 

Confer  with  your  contracting  plumber. 
Ask  about  "Standard" 
Fixtures — which  you 
should  demand  in 
order  to  be  cer- 
tain of  maximum 
service  and  satis- 
faction.   See  that 
the  "£>\  andard"  Green 
and  Gold  label  is  on 
the  fixtures  you  buy. 
It  is  your  protection. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  '"Standard*  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures  for  the  Home." 

Standard  £attttai:gD)&.  Co. 

Dept.  211  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MS 


30  DAYS  FREE 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

„-  We  make  this  broad  offer  of  80 
TAKE,  days  free  trial  in  your  own  home, 
VA.._  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
lOUK  listening  to  the  great  artists, 
_  _  _  Bands,  and  fun  makers,  and  know 
I  1  |M  E  that  you  have  the  most  desirable 
_  _  of  all  phonographs  for  your 

TO  P/W    own  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Make  your  first  payment  and 
r  UK  IT     then  after  80  days,  we  will 
refund  your  money  if  you 
wish  to  return  the  instrument 

Olympic 


How  to  get  the  OLYMPIC 

merely  Bend  as  your  name  and  address.  We 
will  send  yoa  complete  information.  Thereare 
no  *'if  s  or  anda"  m  our  offer.  If  yon  wish  the 
phonograph  after  trying  it  80  days  in  your 
home,  yoa  may  then  begin  paying1  us  in  small 
monthly  installments  until  the  phonograph  ia 
paid  for — just  a  few  cents  per  day  does  it, 

FREE  RECORDS,  phonograph 

wo  will  send  yon  absolutely  free  of  charge  two 
beautiful  records,  with  our  compliments. 
PLAYS  ALL  DISK  RECORDS. 
Too  are  not  confined  to  the  music  of  one  pro- 
ducer, for  your  Olympic  will  play  all  disk 
records.  The  Olympic  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Cabinet  work  46  inches  high,  finished  in  Oak  or 
Mahogany  with  Record  Rack,  Sound  Chamber, 
Multiple  Spring  Motor,  Speed  and  Tone  Regu- 
lator, Automatic  Stop,  etc.  Specify  whether 
you  want  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish  when  writ- 
ing. Our  terms  are  easy  and  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Write  us  Today.  Dept.  6 

k  Robert  Florence  Co.       St  Looia,  Mo. 


Condemnations  amounted  to  206,265  ani- 
mals or  carcasses  and  528,481  parts  of 
carcasses.  The  supervision  of  meats  and 
products  prepared  and  processed  covered 
7,905,184,924  pounds,  and  resulted  in  the 
condemnation  of  17,543,184  pounds. 
There  were  certified  for  export  2,510,- 
446,802  pounds  of  meat  and  meat-food 
products. 


Bells  on  Sheep 

Fear  of  dogs  is  often  given  as  the 
principal  reason  for  not  keeping  sheep. 
Belling  the  sheep  is  suggested  aa  a 
means  of  overcoming  this  danger.  H.  J. 
Millard,  a  Massachusetts  doctor,  is 
quoted  as  follows  in  Our  Dumb  Animals : 

"During  my  professional  career,  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  half  a  century, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  fann- 
ers who  have  kept  and  raised  sheep,  and 
I  have  observed  that  where  they  have 
put  a  strap  around  the  necks  of  some 
of  them  to  which  was  attached  a  bell, 
they  had  no  trouble  from  the  dogs.  I 


feel  confident  from  long  observation  that 
farmers  who  own  sheep  can,  by  putting 
bells  on  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  ones — say  one  to  every  eight  in 
number — keep  the  dogs  out  of  their 
flocks. 

"The  sound  of  the  bells  frightens  or 
intimidates  the  dogs.  Farmers  are  in 
my  opinion  too  much  frightened  over 
the  dog  scare,  and  while  the  sheep  in- 
dustry is  under  discussion  this  method 
of  which  I  speak  may  be  of  some  value 
to  some  one.  Whether  this  suggestion 
is  new  or  old,  it  is  certainly  worth 
trying." 


The  man  who  uses  the  dome  of  the 
heavens  as  a  roof  to  his  tool  house  may 
have  a  long  reach  for  his  implements 
when  he  needs  them,  and  should  he  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  all  his  farm 
tools,  they  will  be  seriously  injured. 
Gather  them  up,  clean  and  grease  them, 
and  store  them  in  a  safe,  dry  place.  You 
will  save  time  and  money. 


Official  Year  Records  of  Kansas  Cows 


D 


N  THE  table  below  are  given  the  twelve-months  milk  and  butter  fat  records 
of  the  five  cows  in  each  class  standing  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  Kansas.  Only 
a  few  of  these  official  records  have  been  made  by  individual  breeders.  Kansas 
breeders  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  many  long-time  official  records. 
There  may  be  plenty  of  cows  in  Kansas  that  could  make  better  records  than  the 
ones  here  shown,  but  these  stand  as  the  official  records.  Breeders  of  the  state  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  having  more  official  records.  The  expense  is 
the  main  obstacle.  This  might  be  much  reduced  by  some  sort  of  co-operative 
arrangement.  " 

HEIFERS  TWO  YEARS  OLD 

Milk, 

Owner 
K.  S.  A.  C. 


Name  of  Cow 
Leah  Campbell  Mutual  Jess  165446. 

Melros-3  Canary  Bell  37838   K.  S.  A.  C. 

Bangora's  Melrose  37839  K.  S.  A.  C... 

Sultana's  Jolly  Tipsy  361499   K.  S.  A.  C... 

Poland  Beauty  Fobes  H'gerv'd  165447. K.  S.  A.  C. 


Pounds 
.15.170.3 
.13.785.0 
.  12,562.0 
.  7,940.5 
.13,833.1 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
533.87 
502.91 
482.79 
464.90 
456.45 


COWS  TWO-AND-A-HALF  TO  THREE  YEARS 


Name  of  Cow 

Bernice's  Countess  2d  33678   

Sultana's  Princess  Nunda  116259  ... 

Canary  Poland  Clothilde  213932   

Imp.  Ladyship  II  of  La  Turquie  39675  .  C 
Imp.  Hatton's  Maggie  m  39622  C 


Milk,  B'fat, 

Owner                 Pounds  Pounds 

.K.  S.  A.  C                9,991.4  521.79 

.J.  A.  Comp                8,267.9  507.33 

.K.  S.  A.  C  14,952.9  471.36 

P.  Holmes             8,232.3  435.98 

F.  Holmes             7,626.8  429.39 


COWS  THREE  TO  THREE-AND-A-HALF  YEARS 

Milk,  B'fat, 

Name  of  Cow  Owner  Pounds  Pounds 

Leah  Campbell  Mutual  Jess  165446...  K.  S.  A.  C  13,192.2  460.83 

Reka  Mooie  Segis  255617   E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  .  13,575.3  424.76 

Dewey's  Branford  Pet  259046  J.  R.  Sterling   7,235.5  414.10 

Mattie  Wayne  DeKol  180029  K.  S.  A.  C  10,737.2  400.79 

Exile's  Dolly  Varden  290503  J.  A.  Comp   7,384.6  399.37 


COWS  THREE-AND-A-HALF  TO  FOUR  YEARS 


Name  of  Cow  . 

Imp.  Daisy  of  the  Hall  35212   

College  Josephine  Pontiac  179078 

Elizabeth"  of  Juneau  26282   

Cameola  of  Sand  Springs  220640  . 
Canary  Bell  25748  


Milk, 

Owner  Pounds 

.C.  F.  Holmes  11,366.4 

.K.  S.  A.  C  16,417.9 

.K.  S.  A.  C  15,122.0 

.  .E.  S.  Engle  &  Son . .  14.720.8 
.  K.  S.  A.  C  12,809.0 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
581.18 
543.94 
536.15 
532.35 
490.74 


COWS  FOUR  TO  FOUR-AND-A-HALF  YEARS 


Name  of  Cow 

Maid  Henry  Pontiac  200383   

Genesta  Burke  De  Kol  204925  .  . 
Canary  Poland  Clothilde  213932 

Doctor's  Ladylove  230373   

Fern's  Revelation  239366   


Owner 
,  ...K.  S.  A.  C. 
...A.  S.  Neale 
.  ..K.  S.  A.  C 
. .  .  .K.  S.  A.  C. 
..  .  .K.  S.  A.  C. 


Milk, 
Pounds 
.14,502.0 
.  15,582.4 
.15,673.1 
.  9,913  7 
.  8,313.3 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
514.72 
510.50 
504.18 
495.10 
480.00 


COWS  FOUR-AND-A-HALF  TO  FIVE  YEARS 


Name  of  Cow  Owner 

Blossom  Mechthilde  2d  111782   K.  S.  A.  C  

Khoi  265045  K.  S.  A.  C  

Leah  Campbell  Mutual  Jess  165446.  .  K.  S.  A.  C  

Fontaine's  Brown  Bess  277836   Oliver  &  Doran 

Tommy's  Mermaid  260596   K.  S.  A.  C  


Milk, 
Pounds 
.  .17,481.7 
.  .12,518.5 
.  .13,607.3 
..  9,095.3 
..  8,454.0 


COWS  FIVE  YEARS  AND  OVER 


Name  of  Cow 

Canary  Bell  25748   

Maid  Henry  54878   

Maid  Henry  Pontiac  200383 

Canary  Bell  25748   

The  Owl's  Design  204251  . . . 


Owner 
.K.  S.  A.  C. . 
.K.  S.  A.  C. . 
.K.  S.  A.  C. . 
.K.  S.  A.  C... 
.K.  S.  A.  C... 


Milk, 
Pounds 
.19,863.1 
.19,600.4 
.18.377.2 
.17,375.0 
.14.606.3 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
636.89 
615.23 
519.24 
501.31 
496.50 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
744.50 
716.27 
695.61 
667.10 
650.10 


Breed 
Holstein 
Ayrshire 
Ayrshire 
Jersey 
Holstein 


Breed 
Guernsey 
Jersey 
Holstein 
Guernsey 
Guernsey 


Breed 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Jersey 
Holstein 
Jersev 


Breed 
Guernsey 
Holstein 
Ayrshire 
Holstein 
Ayrshire 


Breed 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Jersey 
Jersev 


Breed 
Holstein 
Jersey 
Holstein 
Jersey 
Jersey 


Breed 
Ayrshire 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Ayrshire 
Jersev 


FIVE  HIGHEST  BUTTER  FAT  RECORDS  IN  STATE  OF  KANSAS 


Name  of  Cow 

Canary  Bell  25748   

Maid  Henry  54878   

Maid  Henry  Pontiac  200383 

Canary  Bell  25748   

The  Owl's  Design  204251  . . . 


Owner 
.K.  S.  A.  C... 
.K.  S.  A.  C. . 
.K.  S.  A.  C. . 
.K.  S.  A.  C... 
.K.  S.  A.  C... 


Milk, 
Pounds 
.19  863.1 
.19,600.4 
.18.377.2 
.  17,375.0 
.  14,606.3 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
744.50 
716.27 
695.61 
667.10 
650.10 


FIVE  HIGHEST  MILK  RECORDS  IN  STATE  OF  KANSAS 


Name  of  Cow 

Canary  Bell  25748   

Cornucopia  Johanna  Beets  139440  . . 

Maid  Henry  54878  .  ,  

Maid  Henry  Pontiac  200383   

Blossom  Mechthilde  2d  111782   


Owner 

.K.  S.  A.  C  

.E.  S.  Engle  &  Son 

.K.  S.  A.  C  

.K.  S.  A.  C  

.K.  S.  A.  C  


Milk, 
Pounds 
.19,863.1 
.19,821.8 
.19,600.4 
.1.8,377.2 
.17,481.7 


B'fat, 
Pounds 
744.50 
542.60 
716.27 
695.61 
629.89 


Breed 
Ayrshire 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Ayrshire 
Jersey 


Breed 
Ayrshire 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 


With 

Concrete 

You  build  once  Only 
-Think  of  That! 

*I  Fireproof,  rot- 
proof,  ratproof, 
cycloneproof — no 
painting,  no  expen- 
sive  upkeep,  no 
insurance  on  the 
building  —  perma- 
nent. 

€|  We  must  stop 
waste — waste  of 
money,  waste  of  la- 
bor, waste  of  trans- 
portation. We  can 
do  it  with  concrete. 

The  bulk  of  ma- 
terials required 
can  usually  be  ob- 
tained on  the  farm 
or  near  by.  Home 
labor  can  do  the  work. 

^IGranaries,silos, 

fruit  and  vegetable 
storage  cellars, 

corncribs,  milk,  hog 
and  poultry  houses, 
hotbeds,  cisterns,  feed- 
ing and  watering 
troughs  or  tanks, 
barns,  all  kinds  of 
floors  and  pavements 
—  any  necesssary 
building  or  improve- 
ment you  can  think  of 
—is  most  economically 
made  with  concrete, 
for  with  concrete  you 
build  once  only. 

Cold  weather  need 
not  stop  you. 

Write  for  Bulletin  115,  which 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  do 
with  concrete  in  your  spare 
hours  this  fall  and  winter. 

Portland  Cement 
association 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 


Indianapolis 


Offices  at 

Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 
Parkersburg 


Pittsburgh 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Washington 
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W.S.S. 

TO  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  TKB 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


When  Writing:  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


10 

How  to  Raise  Chicks 

Just  fresh  from  the  press — and  free  to 
all  who  send  for  it — a  very  valuable 
poultry  booklet,  telling  why  ninety  per 
cent  of  young  chicks  die,  how  to  pre- 
vent this  loss,  the  secret  of  successful 
poultry  feeding,  many  interesting  items 
regarding  the  care  and  management  of 
poultry,  poultry  diseases,  their  reme- 
dies and  prevention.  Write  before  edi- 
tion is  exhausted. 

STOCK  YARDS  VETERINARY 
LABORATORY 
1230  Laboratory  Bldg.    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  416  .  OMAHA.  NEB. 

Poultry 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3 
and  $5  each.     W.  H.  Beaver.  St.  John,  Kan. 

LARGE  HEAVY  BONED  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  (farm  raised),  at  $3  and  $4  each. 
Mrs.  John  Henkens,  Denton.  Neb. 

LARGE  EXCELLENT  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels.     Florence  Belle  Ziller,  Hiawatha, 

Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  BOTH 
light  and  dark  lines,  $5  each;  six  for  $25. 
C.  G.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey  County, 
Kansas. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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BARRED  ROCKS — WINERS  AT  KANSAS 
City  and  Wichita.  Great  winter  layers.  100 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Big-boned,  yellow- 
legged,  narrow  fancy  barring  to  skin.  Birds 
shipped  on  approval.  George  Sims,  LeRoy, 
Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  MINOR- 
cas,  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas.     Emma  Ahlstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 
Otto  Borth,  Plains,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2  each:  six  for  $10.  Mrs.  1>.  H. 
Hastings,  Thayer,  Kansas. 

PURE-BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $2.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka, 
Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
srels,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Den  Barry,  Wallace, 
Neb. 

FINE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
strong,  vigorous,  good  type,  Ferris  strain,  $2 
Bach.  Also  large  Toulouse  ganders,  fine 
stock,  $3  each.    Chas.  Yoder.  Waldron,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
£3-$5  each.     John  Oiler,  Adrian,  Mo. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
53.  $4.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS  FROM 
rood  laying  and  richly  colored  strain,  $2  up. 
Fred  Gregorius,  Humphrey,  Neb. 

DARK  RED  ROSE  COMB  REDS.  GOOD 
icoring,  greatest  laying  strain;  cockerels, 
Juliets,  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highl- 
and Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS  THAT  ARE 
really  red.  Fine,  long-bodied,  good-boned 
cockerels  and  cocks  at  $3.50  each.  Some 
not  quite  so  good  in  color  at  $2  and  $1.75 
sach.  Order  from  this  ad.  J.  M.  Nielson, 
Maple  Heights  Farm,  Marysville,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


OAK  HILL  FARM.  HOME  OF  THE 
pure-bred  M.  B.  turkeys,  May  hatched,  large, 
rood  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson,  Mo. 

WE  SOLD  FIVE  CHAMPION  BRONZE 
urkeys  last  March  for  $750.  One  torn 
jrought  $500.  Have  300  grand  birds,  same 
preeding,  sired  by  sons  of  my  52-pound 
:hampion  torn,  $7.50-$25  each.  Ike  Hud- 
lall,  Milan,  Missouri. 

CORNISH  FOWLS 

DARK  CORNISH  COCKERELS — GOOD — 
better  —  best.  $3.50  to  $10  each.  L.  C. 
Horst,   Newton,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
ind  pullets,  fancy  and  utility;  also  eggs. 
Gfuaranteed.    H.  Osterfoss.  Hedrick.  Iowa. 

WYANDOTTES. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels.     A.  H.  Fry,  Paxico,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $3.50  to  $5.  Eggs  in  season.  Mrs. 
Philip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PIGEONS  —  OLD  STRONG  FLYERS.  $1 
dozen;  delivery  February  5.  Coops  loaned 
free.  Turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  chickens 
wanted  dally.    The  Copes.  Topeka. 


HELPFUL  POULTRY  HINTS 

Practical  Ideas  on  How  to  Fill  the 
Egg  Basket  and  Increase  Profits 


Poultry  in  Food  Program 
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HE  importance  of  poultry  in  the 
food  program  should  make  poultry 
raising  unusually  attractive  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  While  poul- 
try is  not  as  well  adapted  for  export  as 
pork  or  beef,  it  can  nevertheless  be 
shipped  in  frozen  condition.  Chickens 
are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
military  hospitals  and  the  American 
navy  is  also  a  large  purchaser  of  poultry, 
poultry. 

The  principal  demand,  however,  will 
be  for  domestic  consumption  to  replace, 
in  a  measure,  the  meats  needed  for  ex- 
port. Outstanding  merits  of  the  poul- 
try industry  are  the  rapidity  with  which 
flocks  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in 
response  to  demand,  and  their  adapta- 
bility for  home  consumption  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
these  features  make  poultry  a  branch  of 
agriculture  having  /minimum  market 
risks.  The  period  between  production 
and  marketing  is  also  relatively  short; 
much  of  the  labor  can  be  performed  by 
women  if  necessary,  and  under  average 
farm  conditions  the  feed  required  for 
poultry  is  largely  a  by-product  not  read- 
ily marketable.  The  American^en  prac- 
tices conservation  by  instinct. 

Compared  with  other  animals,  the  do- 
mestic fowl  is  a  small  unit,  but  wide 
distribution  and  large  numbers  make  it 
a  very  important  factor  in  supplying  the 
nation's  food  requirements. 

In  anticipation  of  continued  needs  for, 
large  quantities  of  both  poultry  and 
eggs,  the  Food  Administration  points  out 
the  desirability  of  keeping  laying  hens 
and  choice  pullets,  also  of  marketing 
only  such  surplus  stock  as  is  well  de- 
veloped and  plump. 

In  brief,  the  poultry  industry  appears 
to  be  one  of  our  national  food  resources 
which  may  wisely  be  developed  both  in 
amount  and  quality.  The  meat  and  eggs 
of  our  domestic  fowls  will  help  to  main- 
tain nutrition  at  home  while  the  United 
States  is  supplying  vast  quantities  of 
the  foods  required  to  stop  famine  and 
anarchy  abroad. 


Laying  Rations  for  Hens 

A  dry-mash  egg  ration,  as  worked  out 
by  poultrymen  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  is  made  up  of  ground  corn,  two 
parts;  bran,  one  part,  and  meat  scrap, 
two  parts.  This  mash  when  fed  in  con- 
nection with  a  grain  mixture  of  corn 
and  wheat  gave  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  140  eggs  per  hen.  Omitting 
the  wheat  would  not  be  expected  to 
lower  the  efficiency  of  the  ration. 

Other  mashes  made  up  of  the  same 
materials  but  in  different  proportions 
have  not  proven  satisfactory  as  a  lay- 
ing ration  for  hens.  When  a  large 
amount  of  meat  scrap  was  used  in  the 
ration  fewer  eggs  were  produced  than 
when  a  medium  amount  was  fed;  simi- 
larly, when  only  a  small  amount  of  meat 
scrap  figured  in  the  ration,  the  egg  pro- 
duction "was  unsatisfactory.  From  the 
entire  experiment  the  poultrymen  have 
decided  that  a  satisfactory  ration  for  egg 
production  should  contain  12  per  cent 
of  meat  scrap,  but  wheat  is  not  neces- 
sary for  laying  hens  if  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  corn,  bran  and  meat  scrap 
are  maintained. 

Farmers  or  poultrymen  who  have  a 
supply  of  buttermilk  or  skim  milk  in 
large  enough  quantities  to  feed  laying 
hens  all  they  will  drink  may  leave  out 
the  meat  scrap,  as  these  by-products 
form  a  good  substitute  for  meat  scrap. 
Cheaper  sources  of  protein,  such  as  cot- 
tonseed meal,  linseed  meal  or  yoy  beans, 
however,  are  not  satisfactory,  as  they 
are  not  secured  from  animal  sources. 
Experiments  in  several  different  states 
have  verified  the  unprofitableness  of  at- 
tempting to  use  proteins  for  laying  hens 
from  vegetable  sources. 

Poultry  Diseases  Preventable 

Chicken  pox,  roup,  lice,  and  many 
others  of  the  diseases  and  troubles  af- 
fecting poultry  are  due  to  carelessness 
and  can  be  prevented.  "Almost  every 
known  disease  can  be  avoided  by  care- 
ful consideration  and  the  exercise  of 
common  sense,"  says  John  L.  Prehn,  ex- 


tension specialist  in  poultry.  These 
three  rules  should  be  kept  in  mind:  Do 
not  overcrowd;  do  not  keep  weaklings; 
do  not  handle  your  poultry  with  any 
less  degree  of  efficiency  than  you  use  in 
handling  cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep. 

"The  great  drawback  to  profitable 
poultry  keeping  is  the  lack  of  careful 
and  timely  consideration,  especially  in 
sanitation.  The  house  or  shed  where 
poultry  is  kept  should  be  clean  and  san- 
itary. The  fowls  should  be  kept  free 
from  lice.  The  drinking  water  should 
be  fresh  and  in  clean  vessels. 


Missouri  Egg  Rations 

Here  is  a  good  winter  egg-producing 
ration  for  a  hundred  hens,  as  worked 
out  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station: 

Scratch  grain,  10  pounds  shelled  corn, 
5  pounds  dry  thrashed  oats;  dry  mash, 
3  pounds  wheat  bran,  3  pounds  shorts, 
H  pounds  commercial  meat  scrap.  Where 
milk  is  plentiful,  3  gallons  of  skim  milk 
or  butter  milk  will  take  the  place  of  the 
meat  scrap.  Either  milk  or  some  form 
of  lean  meat  must  be  supplied  in  every 
ration  for  successful  winter  egg  produc- 
tion. The  amounts  are  for  one  day's 
feeding.  During  the  past  year  this  ra- 
tion has  been  fed  on  a  number  of  Mis- 
souri farms  with  good  results. 


Poultry  Culling  Pays 

If  by  culling  the  poultry  flock  the 
drones  can  be  removed  and  production 
be  made  to  average  more  eggs  from  each 
hen  throughout  the  winter,  a  lot  of  good 
feed  will  be  saved.  Also,  the  winter 
layers  are  the  birds  which  should  fur- 
nish the  eggs  for  setting  early  in  the 
spring.  A  report  comes  from  Missouri 
that  farmers  in  various  counties  of  that 
state  began  culling  their  flocks  early  in 
the  fall  and  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
turns now.  They  are  getting  as  many 
eggs  from  a  less  number  of  hens  and 
are  saving  feed.  One  Clinton  County 
farmer  kept  a  record  of  his  flock  of  166 
hens  four  days  before  culling  and  found 
that  they  produced  an  average  of  33  J 
eggs  a  day.  He  culled  77  hens  from  the 
flock  and  the  part  of  the  flock  retained 
produced  an  average  of  32  eggs  a  day 
for  the  nine  days  after  culling.  The 
farmer  said  he  could  not  afford  to  feed 
77  hens  for  an  egg  and  a  half  a  day. 

Greater  Egg  Yield  Needed 

The  urgent  need  for  a  large  supply  of 
fresh  eggs  in  the  immediate  future  is 
a  result  of  several  factors,  among  which, 
says  the  Food  Administration,  the  fol- 
lowing are  especially  noteworthy : 

Stocks  of  storage  eggs  late  in  Novem- 
ber were  about  21  per  cent  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  United  States  is  sharing  these 
storage  egg3  with  the  Allies,  wrhose  pro- 
duction of  poultry  products  is  low. 

Importations  of  Chinese  dried  eggs 
was  stopped  in  February,  1918,  and  bak- 
ers have  since  been  using  shell  eggs. 

Domestic  demand  for  eggs  has  been 
large,  a  condition  attributive  probably  to 
the  noticeable  improvement  in  quality  as 
a  result  of  compulsory  candling. 

Current  receipts  of  poultry  at  the 
markets  consist  chiefly  of  cockerels  and 
laying  hens  are  rarely  found.  For  these 
reasons  and  from  direct  field  reports, 
stocks  of  pullets  and  hens  in  producing 
areas  are  believed  to  be  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year.  In  addition,  the  cost 
of  commercial  poultry  feed  is  less  than 
a  year  ago.  With  these  important  fac- 
tors favorable  to  poultrymen,  the  Food 
Administration  emphasizes  the  need  for 
methods  which  will  result  in  maximum 
output  of  winter  eggs. 


Changing  Attitude  in  Farming 

Farming  is  being  adapted  more  and 
more  to  a  business  basis,  and  farmers 
are  being  recognized  by  the  business  men 
of  the  cities  as  having  real  business 
standing.  The  expression,  "Farmers  and 
business  men,"  has  become  "Farmers  and 
other  business  men."  Once  the  young 
man  learned  the  farming  trade  by  work- 
ing mostly  with  his  father  and  brothers: 
now  he  lea- is  farming  in  that  way  and 


Free  Feed 

For  Half  of 
Your  Stock 

If  you  feed  alfalfa,  do  not  waste  the 
stems  and  stalks.  There  is  just  as  much 
nutritive  value  in  the  roughage  of 
alfalfa  as  in  the  foliage.  Stock  will  eat 
this  roughage  with  relish  and  get  just  as  much 
nourishment  from  it  as  from  the  foliage  if  it  is 
reduced  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  for  feediug. 
As  stalks  form  half  the  bulk  of  alfalfa,  you  can 
double  the  feeding  value  by  reducing  it  with  a 

Stover 

Alfalfa  Comminute? 

Reduces  Any  Roughage 

Reduces  to  uniformly  fine  particles— not  powder 
—easily  masticated  and  digested.  Made  in  two 
sizes:  No.  55-6  to  12  H.  P.  capacity  3  to  5  tons 
a  day.  No.  56—12  H.P.  to  20  H.P.  Capacity  8  to 
25  tons  a  day.  Will  handle  all  kinds  of  hay  or 
eheaf  grain,  dry  or  damp.  Requires  25*  less 
power  than  any  machine  of  like  capacity. 


Write  For 

book  r  It 

Contains  vain 
able  information, 
Writ*  TODAY 
STOVER  MFG.  & 

ENGINE  CO. 
IS28  Ideal  A».Frcep«rt.UL 

Alio  Mutt,  of 
Stovtr  Good  Engines,' 
Feel  Mills.  Pomp  Jacks. 
Simson   Windmills,  etc. 
Since  1862.  Send  forCatilogs 


Dealer 

Opportunity 
"'rite  Today 


STORM  KING 
Horse  Blanket 

The  strongest,  warmest  and 
longest  wearing  medium- 
priced  square  blanket  made. 
Size  84  by  90  inches.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Make  sure  of 
getting  the  genuine  by  look- 
ing for  the  5A  trademark. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  a  superior  line  of  5A  Motor  Robes 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  att«nd  on 
credit.  A  practical  school  with  railroad 
wires.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ky.  EARN  FROM  $75  TO 
$165  PER  MONTH.  Write  for  catalog. 
SANTA    FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCH  00  L 
Desk  F  Topeka.  Kansas 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS 


also  in  school  and  college,  and  by  the 
study  and  practice  of  modern  business 
methods,  so  that  he  , becomes  a  different 
type  of  farmer  from1  the  countryman  of 
one  or  two  generations  ago. 

The  demand  of  the  present  farmer  1-as 
brought  about  a  new  method  of  dealing 
with  him  and  supplying  him  .with  any 
available  information  he  may  desire.  It 
is  recognized  that  it  is  not  good  prac- 
tice to  load  farmers  with  advice — to  tell 
them  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it — 
and  this  changed  attitude  brings  more 
satisfactory  relations  to  all  concerned. 
It  has  resulted  in  freer  consultation  and 
the  arrival  at  safer  conclusions  and  more 
correct  practices  than  could  possibly 
come  from  working  separately. 


December  28,  1918  KANSAS 
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Interesting  War  Items 
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American  Soldiers  in  France 


IT  WAS  my  privilege  to  visit  every 
port  where  American  troops  have 
been  landed  since  we  began  the 
war,"  says  Dan  Poling,  the  well- 
known  "Y"  man  who  has  done  such  ef- 
fective work  in  France.  ''It  was  my 
privilege  to  go  into  every  camp  where 
we  had  any  considerable  number  of  men. 
I  went  with  each  division  as  it  went  into 
the  line,  each  division  that  went  in  after 
my  arrival  in  Europe.  I  saw  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  in  every  circumstance  of 
warfare.  I  messed  with  a  private  sol- 
dier. I  slept  with  him  and  with  the 
things  he  sleeps  with.  I  was  with  the 
First  Division  when  they  experienced  a 
gas  attack  last  February.  Six  times  in 
the  gray  of  that  morning  I  drew  the 
black  waterproof  above  the  fa"ce  of  my 
country's  dead.  Three  times  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chaplain  I  buried  the  dead. 
I  say  this  not  boastingly  but  to  give 
weight  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

"I  found  the  American  soldier  living 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  plane  of 
civilian  life  on  this  side  of  the  water.  I 
would  not  convey  the  impression  that  I 
found  the  soldiers  sprouting  wings. 
There  are  men  in  uniform  who  have 
committed  great  excesses,  but  the  com- 
posite soldier  of  the  United  States  over- 
seas is  worthy  not  only  of  the  love  that 
we  could  not  deny  him,  but  of  our  honor 
and  respect  as  well.  I  found  the  men 
resenting  more  than  anything  else  the 
things  that  called  in  question  their  es- 
sential fineness  of  mind  and  heart. 

"There  are  two  reasons  for  the  sol- 
died  as  I  found  him;  first,  his  own 
spirit,  and,  second,  the  program  of  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing  and  his  staff. 
Never  did  a  nation  present  a  program 
as  complete  as  the  welfare  program  of 
the  army  overseas.  General  Pershing's 
program  for  vice  was  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. It  was  my  privilege  to  study  that 
program  at  first  hand,  not  only  through 
interviews  with  commanding  officers,  be- 
ginning with  an  interview  with  General 
Pershing  himself,  not  only  from  the 
study  of  general  orders  that  came  into 
my  hands,  but  I  studied  conditions  with- 
out an  escort  by  night  in  great  cities 
east,  west,  north  and  south.  I  went  by 
train,  I  drove,  and  I  walked.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  British  military  authorities 
as  to  houses  of  vice  behind  the  lines  has 
been  completely  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  program  of  General  Pershing.  That 
represented  a  greater  triumph  of  arms 
than  came  to  the  Americans  a  few  weeks 
later. 

"The  American  soldier  will  come 
marching  back  presently.  When  he  gets 
back  we  will  stand  in  pride  and  thank 
God  that  the  triumph  of  his  arms  was 
not  greater  than  the  triumph  of  his  own 
soul  that  made  him  fit  for  the  military 
triumph." 


To  Justify  Mother's  Faith 

"I  would  never  have  left  the  three 
stripes  of  a  sergeant  for  the  golden  bar 
of  a  second  lieutenant  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you-all's  ambition  in  my  behalf," 
writes  a  young  soldier  to  his  mother. 
He  assures  her  that  he  is  doing  his  best 
to  merit  further  promotion,  but  is  afraid 
he  will  not  be  able  to  "make  it"  now,  as 
the  time  is  so  short. 


On  Shipboard 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  diary 
of  a  United  States  soldier  who  had 
promised  to  give  daily  accounts  of  his 
experiences  on  board  ship: 

"Tuesday,  17th,  8  a.m.  Feeling  fine. 
Full  of  good  cheer  and  porridge." 

"Tuesday,  9  a.m.    Still  full  of  good 

eer.    Minus  porridge." — Everybody's, 

The  Dignity  of  the  Conqueror 

Victory  is  probably  a  more  severe  test 
of  the  moral  fiber  of  a  people  than  war. 
Te  degree  of  restraint  exercised  by  a 
victorious  nation  varies  with  the  stage 
of  advancement.  Savages  scalp  or  tor- 
ture or  murder  those  whom  they  have 
defeated  in  battle.  Those  a  little' higher 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  spare  the 
lives  of  those  they  subdue,  but  make 
slaves  of  them.  The  most  enlightened 
nations  show  the  greatest  magnanimity 
to  a  conquered  foe,  disdaining  retaliation 
and  revenge  as  beneath  them.  The  dig- 
nified attitude  of  a  highly  civilized  na- 
tion  toward   its   overpowered  enemies 


could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  admonition  of  General  Petain  to 
his  victorious  French  soldiers: 

"Into  that  land  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
that  is  so  dear  to  us,  you  will  march  as 
liberators.  You  will  go  farther,  all  the 
way  into  Germany,  to  occupy  lands 
which  are  the  necessary  guarantee  of 
just  reparation.  France  has  suffered  in 
her  ravaged  fields  and  in  her  ruined  vil- 
lages. The  freed  provinces  have  had  to 
submit  to  intolerable  vexations  and  odi- 
ous outrages,  but  you  are  not  to  an- 
swer these  crimes  by  the  commission  of 
violences  which,  under  the  spur  of  your 
resentment,  may  seem  to  you  legitimate. 
You  are  to  remain  under  discipline  and 
to  show  respect  to  person  and  property. 
You  will  know  after  having  vanquished 
your  adversary  by  force  of  arms,  how 
to  impress  him  further  by  the  dignity 
of  your  attitude  and  the  world  will  not 
know  which  to  admire  most,  your  con- 
duct in  success  or  your  heroism  in 
fighting." 


Proud  to  Be  an  American 

A  captain  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  was  sent 
to  the  front  twice  during  big  American 
drives  and  each  time  assigned  to  duty 
with  an  evacuation  hospital  where  he 
helped  to  care  for  the  boys  as  they  came 
back  from  the  battle  field.    He  says: 

"I  certainly  was  glad  to  have  a  chance 
to  help  the  boys  when  they  needed  help 
so  badly.  I  never  heard  a  cross  word 
spoken  to  one  of  them  by  anybody. 
They  were  usually  cheerful  and  you 
hardly  ever  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  any  of  them." 

In  regard  to  supplies,  he  says: 

"You  can  never  get  an  idea  of  the 
immense  stores  of  supplies  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  piled  up  over  here — storehouses 
packed  to  the  roof,  American  freight 
cars  by  the  thousands,  engines  by  the 
hundreds.  You  would  not  believe  that 
there  could  be  so  many  trucks  in  the 
world  as  he  has  here.  Clothing,  blan- 
kets, ammunition,  splints,  dressings, 
food  in  abundance — everything.  There 
is  no  use  starting  to  enumerate  them. 
Political  croakers  over  there  will  try  to 
deceive  the  people,  but  take  it  from  me, 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  on  the  job  in  every 
department  since  the  war  opened  and 
he  sure  has  got  results.  I  am  prouder 
than  ever  to  be  an  American." 


A  Hazardous  Task 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reports  a  curious 
incident  from  the  Merville  sector.  A 
large  herd  of  cows,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned, was  still  grazing  in  No  Man's 
Land  between  Nieppe  forest  and  Mer- 
ville. 

The  Tommies  sat  in  their  defenses  for 
a  long  time,  speculating  longingly  how 
fresh  milk  would  taste. 

Finally  some  hardy  pioneers  ventured 
forth  with  tins,  and,  amidst  the  singing 
of  bullets,  milked  the  cows.  Doing  dairy 
work  in  No  Man's  Land  these  days  is 
the  task  of  a  man. 


Meeting  the  General  Half  Way 

General  Wood  noticed  that  a  colored 
soldier  at  Camp  Funston  did  not  salute 
and,  thinking  he  must  be  a  newcomer, 
asked,  "How  long  have  you  been  here  1" 

"Oh,  I's  been  here  five  days,  Boss," 
was  the  reply.  "How  long  you  been 
here?" 


Mutual  Benefits 

"The  future  generations  of  Germany 
will  thank  us  for  licking  her,  and  we 
did  it  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  so 
that  makes  it  unanimous,"  writes  an 
American  soldier.  "Old  Europe  will 
wake  up  and  shake  off  the  old  clothes 
of  tbe  past  and  come  out  into  the  broad 
light  of  liberty  as  she  now  sees  it  in 
America.  And  we  ourselves  will  value 
it  more  because  we  have  had  a  little 
glimpse  into  the  darkness  and  evil  of 
old  monarchies  and  the  result  of  their 
domination." 


Salvation  Army  Lassies 

My  brother  and  your  son  took  a  long, 
long  trail  to  make  this  world  a  decent 
place  to  live  in — always  three  thousand, 
miles  from  home;  sometimes  almost  six 
thousand  miles  from  home.    But  I  found 


FARMER 

Classified 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR. 
Sell  Mendets,  a  patent  patch  for  instantly 
mending  leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack- 
age free.  Collette  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
103,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


VICTORY  TOY  SOLDIERS— EVERYBODY 
buys  them.  Something  new.  Dealers  and 
agents  wanted  everywhere.  Sample.  10 
cenPs.  Liberty  Toy  Company  of  America, 
3523  N.  Grand  Ave.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WRITE  TOM  BLODGETT.  PINE  BLUFF, 
Ark.,  for  land  bargains  that  will  double  in 
value. 


WILL  RENT  LARGE  ALFALFA  AND 
stock  farm.  William  Brandenburg,  Welling- 
ton, Kansas. 


GRAIN  ELEVATOR  AND  LUMBER 
yard  for  sale.  Owner  has  had  over  fifteen 
years'  successful  business.  A  fine  opportu- 
nity in  a  good  community.  Address  Num- 
ber 10,  Kansas  Farmer. 


FOR  SALE — CAN  OFFER  YOU  SOME 
fine  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa  farms,  priced 
from  $28.50  to  $45  per  acre.  These  farms 
a.n  well  improved,  close  to  good  town,  and 
are  real  bargains.  Write  for  price  and  de- 
scription.    F.  D.  Greene,  Longton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  QUARTER  SECTION  IN 
south  part  Osage  County,  Kansas.  Three 
miles  good  R.  R.  town.  One  hundred  twenty 
acres  cultivated.  Good  soil,  good  improve- 
ments, well  fenced;  some  wheat.  Eighty 
dollars  per  acre.  Will  carry  half  on  land. 
Easy  interest.  J.  R.  Bechtel,  M.  D.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


FARM  LANDS 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— RICH 
lands  and  business  opportunities  offer  you 
Independence.  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30  acre; 
Irrigated  lands,  $35  to  $50;  twenty  years  to- 
pay;  $2,000  loan  in  improvements.  Loan  of 
live  stock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
personal  property  or  live  stock.  Good  mar- 
kets, churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones. 
Excellent  climate — crops  and  live  stock 
prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certifi- 
cates. Write  for  free  booklets.  Allen  Cam- 
eron, General  Superintendent  Land  Branch, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  234  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Calgary,  Alberta. 


AUTO  TIRES. 


TIRES  ■ —  FORD,  $6.75.  LARGER  SIZES, 
equally  low.  "Lowest  tube  prices."  Booklet 
free.     Economy  Tire  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


WANTED — TO  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP — BY  THOS.  H.  WIX,  OF 
Belmont  Township,  Woodson  County,  Kan- 
sas, on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1918,  one 
yearling  heifer,  color  red;  has  horns,  no 
marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at  $25.  C.  V. 
Orendorff,  County  Clerk. 


TAKEN  UP — ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
September,  1918,  by  Fred  Manninger,  resid- 
ing six  miles  north  of  Anthony,  Kansas,  one 
horse  colt,  color  black,  weight  about  700 
pounds;  white  spot  on  forehead;  appraised 
at  $50.  C.  E.  Kennedy,  County  Clerk,  An- 
thony, Kan. 


TAKEN  UP  BY  ME  ON  THE  WEBBER 
farm  one-fourth  mile  north  and  one-fourth 
mile  west  of  Blue  Mound  Corner,  November 
16,  1918,  one  bay  gelding  horse,  smooth 
mouth  with  white  star  in  forehead  and 
white  on  end  of  nose;  weight  about  i>00 
pounds.  Taken  up  by  J.  O.  Isely,  Treece, 
Kansas.   Estrayed  before  J.  C.  Huggins,  J.  P. 


TAKEN  UP  BY  ME  ON  NOVEMBER  27, 
1918.  one-half  mile  west  of  Treece,  Kansas, 
and  one  and  one-fourth  (IVi)  miles  north, 
just  north  of  the  Southern  Lead  &  Zinc  Co. 
mine  at  Meade  City,  one  blood  bay  mare 
about  fifteen  hands  high,  weight  about  900 
pounds,  eight  years  old,  right  eye  out  and 
left  one  very  weak;  white  speck  on  left 
shoulder;  collar  mark.  Ed  Doherty,  Taker- 
up.  Estrayed  before  J.  C.  Huggins,  at 
Treece,  Kansas. 


womanhood  in  France;  and  you  were 
there,  and  your  spiritual  presence  lighted 
the  way  for  those  boys. 

Always  I  will  think  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  terms  of  doughnuts.  I  have 
heard  the  men  call  to  each  other:  ''Boys, 
there's  an  A^merican  girl  just  over  the 
hill!"  I  have  seen  them  stand  looking 
hungrily  at  the  girl  behind  the  counter. 
They  wanted  just  to  hear  her  talk.  A 
man  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "I 
couldn't  let  my  daughter  go  to  France 
and  face  the  dangers  she  would  face 
there."  I  responded :  "It  is  a  great  deal 
safer  for  her  in  France  than  in  Boston, 
for  there  are  a  million  boys  over  there 
anxious  to  die  for  her." — Dan  Poling, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary. 


Never  Again 

A  colored  soldier  in  France  was  very 
seasick  on  the  way  over.  He  was  talk- 
ing about  the  voyage  when  he  said:  "I 
is  an  'Merican  eullud  man,  bawn  and 
bred.  I  is  a  United  States  citizen,  but 
lemme  tell  you  all  dat  if  de  Atlantic 
ocean  don't  freeze  ovah  or  if  dey  don't 
build  a  bridge  across  it,  I  is  a  Europe 
niggah  from  now  on." 


Advertising 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
$20  up.    H.  R.  Harvey.  Ulysses,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — RED  POLL  BULLS,  ALL 
ages.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced  reasonable, 
Lyons  Bros.,  Route  3,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE: — THREE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bulls.  Serviceable  age.  J.  C.  George, 
Hampton,  Neb. 


SIX  DOUBLE  STANDARD  POLLED  DUE- 
ham  bulls  of  different  ages,  for  sale.  C.  M. 
Albright.  Overbrook,  Kansas. 


120  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  priced  for  quick  sale.  H. 
F.   McN'utt,   Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


SEVEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS,  FOUR 
young  cows  about  to  freshen;  two  heifers; 
one  bull.  Foundation  stock.  Come  and  see 
them  or  write  at  once  to  Wiebe  Brothers, 
Lehigh,  Kansas. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES! 
either  sex,  15-16th  pure,  from  heavy  milk- 
ers, five  to  seven  weeks  old,  beautifully 
marked.  $25,  crated  and  delivered  to  any 
station,  express  charges  paid  here.  Send 
orders  or  write.  Lake  View  Holsteln  Place, 
Whitewater.  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE  —  IMPORTED  REGISTERED 
Guernsey  cow,  7  years  old,  due  January  26. 
Bred  to  bull  whose  dam  made  720  pounds 
butter  fat;  sire's  dam  made  775  pounds. 
Yearling  bull  and  bull  calf  also.  R.  C. 
Krueger,  Burlington,  Kansas. 


FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
three  Holstein  heifers,  one  fine  two-year- 
old  Holstein  bull  from  Canary  Butter  Boy 
King,  gentle  and  quiet,  not  registered.  Also 
De  Laval  cream  separator  No.  15,  nearly 
new.  Mrs.  H.  Buchenan,  Route  3,  Abilene, 
Kansas. 


FARM  WORK  WANTED. 


UNMARRIED  FARMER  (44)  WOULD 
work  farm  where  everything  is  furnished. 
Could  come  married.  Geo.  W.  Leonard,  Box 
121,  Akron,  Ohio. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  MAM- 
moth,  also  one  Spanish  jack,  both  sure 
breeders.  H.  L.  Summers,  Twenty-third  and 
Lincoln  Streets,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  HIGH  CLASS  COON, 
opossum  and  skunk  dogs.  Stamp  for  reply. 
A.  F.  Sampey,  317  East  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES  AND  OLD  ENG. 
llsh  Shepherds.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and 
brood  matrons.  Large  Instructive  list,  5c. 
W.  R.  Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


SEEDS 


WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER,  REASON- 
able.  Sow  broadcast  on  fall  wheat.  John 
Lewis,   Madison,  Kansas. 


SEEDS  —  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1919 
catalogue  free.  Hayes  Seed  House,  Topeka, 
Kan. 


OATS — FANCY  RED  TEXAS.  SEND  FOR 
sample.  $1  per  bushel.  Hayes  Seed  House, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE  —  200  FINE  COTSWOLD 
yearling  ewes,  bred  to  lamb  in  February 
and  March.  These  ewes  are  large,  heavy 
wooled  and  worth  the  price  asked  for.  H. 
B.  Browning,  Linwood,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — POULTRY  GRAIN  SPROUT- 
er,  cheap.    Mrs.  Jefferis,  Mildred,  Kansas. 


COW  WEANER,  CANNOT  SUCK  HER- 
self,  can  eat  and  drink;  guaranteed  effec- 
tive for  calf  and  colt.  Price,  $1.  L.  S. 
Sanders.  Atlanta,  Kansas. 


WANT  A  BELT  POWER  TRANSMITTER 
for  your  Ford?  Don't  pay  more  than  $12.50 
for  it.  Buy  the  Simplex.  Simplest,  haidiest. 
most  practical.  Write  for  circular.  Frank 
R.  Weisgerber,  Salina,  Kansas. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — 1918  CROP  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
table  honey  direct  from  bees  to  you.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  absolutely  pure.  Can  contain- 
ing 60  pounds  net.  $15.25.  On  orders  for 
two  cans  or  more  the  price  is  $15  per  can 
and  the  freight  is  less  on  shipments  of  100 
pounds  or  over.  Have  dark  honey  for  table 
or  cooking  purposes  also,  which  I  can  rec- 
ommend as  pure  and  good.  Single  60-pound 
can,  $13,  or  $12.75  each  for  larger  lots. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.  All  cans 
securely  boxed  and  strapped.  Frank  H. 
Drexel.  Crawford,  Colorado. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


SHORT,  MILD  WINTERS 

55  Acres  in  Southeastern  Kansas,  4  miles 
from  town  of  5,000  people;  small  creek  bot- 
tom and  valley  land,  fair  improvements. 
Possession  March  1  next.  Price.  $3,575. 
Terms,  $575  cash  and  balance  five  to  twenty 
years  at  6  per  cent.  Send  for  description. 
Address 

The  Allen  County  Investment  Co.,  Iola,  Kan, 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

160  Acres,  good  8-room  house,  120  acres 
in  cultivation,  two  miles  from  town  of  1,000 
people.  All  good  land.  Possession  at  once. 
Price,  $67.50  per  acre.  $1,250  cash,  balance 
long  time  at  low  rate.  Send  for  description. 
Address 

THE  ALLEN  COUNTY  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Iola,  Kansas 
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CALUMET  Powder 

is  now  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 

Navy.  It  is  the  brand  used  for  bakings  made  on 
Uncle  Sam's  big  battleships — it  has  been  selected 
for  foods  for  the  men  on  the  firing  line.  No 
higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  high  quality 
and  absolute  dependability  of  Calumet.  It  is  the 
final  proof  of  Calumet's  superiority. 

It  goes  to  show— and  show  positively 

— that  the  big  demand  for  Calumet  is  founded 
on  dependability — that  the  millions  of  house- 
wives who  use  Calumet  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  choice.  The  leader  with  the  majority  of 
American  housewives — and  the  selection  of  crit- 
ical experts  of  the  military  departments.  Abso- 
lute evidence  that  it  is  the  best  baking  powder 
obtainable.  Why  not  profit  by  that  proof — and 
order  a  can  today? 
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Submarine  L-3 
oftheU.S.Navy 


You  Can  Earn 
$100.00 

In  the  Next  Few  Weeks,  Working  When  You 
Have  the  Spare  Time 

We  want  either  a  man  or  a  woman  in  every  locality.  Must 
stand  high  in  respect  of  people  of  the  community  and  furnish 
at  least  three  references  with  application. 

NO  CANVASSING  OR  SOLICITING 

Address 

KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


A  small  table  on  casters  to  carry  food 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  and 
dirty  dishes  from  the  dining  room  to 
the  kitchen,  to  move  near  the  stove  when 
preserving,  near  the  cabinet  when  bak- 
ing, near  the  sink  when  washing  dishes, 
and  into  an  out-of-the-way  corner  when 
not  needed  at  all,  saves  many  steps  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 


"real  country  cream"  with  prunes 
stewed  in  this  way,  you  will  have  a  most 
delicious  as  well  as  a  most  healthful 
dessert. 


Stew  dried  prunes  in  the  water  in 
which  they  were  soaked  until  the  liquid 
is  almost  all  boiled  away.  If  more  juice 
is  wanted  add  water  to  the  syrup.  The 
long,  slow  cooking  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  rich  flavor.    If  you  can  -serve 


Potatoes  for  baking  may  be  pricked 
with  a  fork,  the  ends  cut  slightly,  or 
the  potatoes  greased  to  make  them  soft. 
To  conserve  fuel  it  might  be  well  to  boil 
potatoes  twenty  minutes  in  "jackets" 
and  then  bake. 


It  is  not  enough  to  have  earned  our 
livelihood;  .  .  .  the  earning  itself 
must  have  been  serviceable  to  mankind. 
— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


THE  HOME-MAKER'S  FORUM 


ETHEL  WHIPPLE,  Editor 


Letters  from  readers  are  always  welcome.    Tou  are  urged  to  send  in 
helpful  suggestions,  to  give  your  experiences,   or  to  ask  questions. 
Address  the  Editor  of  this  Department. 


Watch  Your  Children's  Teeth 


INE  of  the  facts  which  American 
I  mothers  must  face  squarely  if 
 I  they  are  to  do  their  part  in  build- 
ing the  future  nation  is  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  Amer- 
ican children.  How  serious  a  matter  this 
actually  is  is  illustrated  in  the  report 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  regarding  the  rejec- 
tion of  recruits  for  the  new  army  in  the 
first  draft.  Over  a  third,  counting  re- 
jections at  camps,  were  rejected  for 
physical  disqualifications.  A  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  cause  of  rejection  in  10,- 
000  cases  shows  that  more  were  turned 
back  for  defective  teeth  than  for  any 
other  single  cause  except  defects  of  the 
eyes. 

Such  a  showing  as  this  is  the  more 
discreditable  since  for  years  we  have 
known  that  the  children  in  our  public 
schools  have  bad  teeth,  and  the  remedies 
for  this  condition  have  been  understood. 
It  is  true  that  many  mothers  live  at  an 
inconvenient,  even  prohibitive,  distance 
from  dentists;  and  many  more  feel  un- 
able to  bear  the  expense  of  dental  work; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  dan- 
ger to  the  children  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  mothers  do  not  realize  the  serious 
and  far-reaching  effect  of  neglected 
teeth  and  do  not  understand  how  to 
prevent  the  need  of  expensive  dental 
work. 

The  quality  of  every  child's  teeth  is 
partly  determined  before  he  is  born, 
when  the  embryonic  teeth  are  growing. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  urgent  reasons 
why  the  mother's  diet  and  general  hy- 
giene should  be  scrupulously  watched 
and  every  means  to  keep  her  in  excel- 
lent health  should  be  employed.  After 
the  baby  is  born  the  baby's  food  be- 
comes a  matter  of  prime  importance  if 
his  teeth  are  to  be  strong.  These  mat- 
ters are  treated  in  two  pamphlets,  Pre- 
natal Care  and  Infant  Care,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  request  to 
the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  the  child  grows  out  of  babyhood, 
not  only  the  diet,  but  the  care  of  the 
milk  teeth  must  be  clearly  understood. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  child's 
first  teeth  can  be  so  preserved  that  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  second  dentition 
without  a  decayed  tooth,  and  the  perma- 
nent set  comes  through  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Like  everything  else  in  the 
child's  care,  this  depends  more  upon  the 
patient  and  intelligent  care  given  each 
day  by  the  mother  in  the  home  than 
upon  outside  help.  Let  us  all,  American 
mothers,  resolve  that  our  children  shall 
not  come  to  their  school  life  nor  later 
to  their  adult  life  as  American  citizens 
in  anything  less  than  the  most  nearly 
perfect  condition  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  secure. 


Note. — This  article  by  Mrs.  Max  West 
is  one  of  the  series  issued  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  on  How  Mothers  Can  Help  in 
Children's  Year. 


Chairman  Fosdick's  Report 

Chairman  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  of  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties, in  his  report  to  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  gives  facts  which  show  that  the 
high  ideal  raised  for  the  American  sol- 
dier and  sailor  by  Uncle  Sam  was  at- 
tained. That  ideal  was  that  he  should 
be  physically  fit  and  morally  clean. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  Commission, 
headed  by  Mr.  Fosdick,  to  create  condi- 
tions in  and  around  army  cantonments 
and  training  stations  that  would  enable 
the  soldier  and  sailor  to  fulfil  these 
specifications. 

The  Commission  immediately  sot  about 
to  remove  temptation  by  driving  out  the 
vice  agents  and  the  liquor  vendors  from 
the  territory  surrounding  camps  and  by 
substituting  wholesome  entertainment 
and  recreational  features.  The  old  ar- 
gument of  the  booze  interests  that  men 
must  be  placed  in  temptation  to  make 
them  strong  morally  by  resisting,  found 


no  place  in  the  program  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Chairman  Fosdick's  report  is  most 
gratifying.  He  says  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  Commission  to  appre- 
hend and  prosecute  offenders,  but  rather 
to  call  the  attention  of  conditions  to 
municipal  and  state  authorities  and  to 
assist  them  where  they  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Where  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  to  help,  publicity  was 
resorted  to,  and  no  city  could  long  en- 
dure the  storm  of  protest  resulting. 

In  most  instances,  however,  Mr.  Fos- 
dick says  the  heartiest  co-operation  was 
given  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
many  public  officials  who  "at  first  hon- 
estly believed  the  government  had  made 
a  mistake  in  attempting  to  repress  pros- 
titution and  to  keep  alcoholic  liquors 
from  men  in  the  service"  subordinated 
their  own  views  and  entered  heartily 
into  the  government's  campaign  of  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Fosdick  reports  that  bootlegging 
has  become  a  most  hazardous  occupa- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  camps. 

All  honor  to  the  government  for  the 
care  it  took  in  safeguarding  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  its  boys.  Reward 
enough  has  come  in  the  splendid  way  in 
which  these  boys  acquited  themselves  on 
the  battle  field  and  the  magnificent 
physical  appearance  they  made,  which 
elicited  so  many  favorable  comments 
from  the  notables  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.— The  American  Issue. 


Recipe  for  a  Happy  New  Year 

Take  twelve  fine,  full-grown  months, 
see  that  these  are  thoroughly  free  from 
all  old  memories  of  bitterness,  rancor, 
hate,  or  jealousy;  cleanse  them  com- 
pletely from  every  clinging  spite;  pick 
off  all  specks  of  pettiness  and  littleness; 
in  short,  see  that  these  months  are 
freed  from  all  the  past — have  them  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  when  they  first  came 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  Time. 

Cut  these  months  into  thirty  or 
thirty-one  equal  parts.  This  batch  will 
keep  for  just  one  year.  Do  not  attempt 
to  make  up  the  whole  batch  at  one  time 
— so  many  persons  spoil  the  entire  lot 
in  this  way — but  prepare  one  day  at  a 
time,  as  follows: 

Into  each  day  put  twelve  parts  of 
faith,  eleven  of  patience,  ten  of  courage, 
nine  of  work — some  people  omit  this  in- 
gredient and  so  spoil  the  flavor  of  the 
rest — eight  of  hope,  seven  of  fidelity,  six 
of  liberality,  five  of  kindness,  four  of 
rest — leaving  this  out  is  like  leaving  the 
oil  out  of  the  salad;  don't  do  it — three 
of  prayer,  two  of  meditation,  and  one 
well-selected  resolution.  If  you  have  no 
conscientious  scruples,  put  in  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  good  spirits,  a  dash  of 
fun,  a  pinch  of  folly,  a  sprinkling  of 
play,  and  a  heaping  cupful  of  good 
humor. 

Pour  into  the  whole  love  ad  libitum 
and  mix  with  a  vim.  Cook  thoroughly 
in  a  fervent  heat;  garnish  with  a  few 
smiles  and  a  sprig  of  joy;  then  serve 
with  quietness,  unselfishness,  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  Happy  New  Year  is  a 
certainty. — Selected. 

"There  Is  a  Spiritual  Body" 

On  the  eve  of  undertaking  a  service 
for  which  he  had  volunteered  and  which 
he  knew  meant  certain  death  or  cap- 
ture by  the  Huns,  a  soldier  wrote  to  his 
mother,  asking  her  to  read  as  his  mes- 
sage to  her  this  passage  from  the  great 
epic  poem  of  India: 

"Those  who  are  wise  in  spiritual 
things  grieve  neither  for  the  dead  nor 
for  the  living.  I  myself  never  was  not, 
nor  thou,  nor  all  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
nor  shall  we  ever  hereafter  cease  to  be. 
.  .  .  These  finite  bodies,  which  envelop 
the  souls  inhabiting  them,  are  said  to 
belong  to  Him,  the  eternal,  indestructi- 
ble, unprovable  Spirit  who  is  in  the 
body.  .  .  .  The  man  who  believeth  that 
it  is  this  spirit  whicli  killeth,  and  he 
who  thinketh  it  may  be  destroyed,  are 
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both  alike  deceived,  for  it  neither  killeth, 
nor  is  killed.  ...  It  is  not  slain  when 
this,  its  mortal  frame,  is  destroyed. 

".  .  .  As  a  man  throweth  away  old 
garments  and  putteth  on  new,  even  so 
the  dweller  in  the  body,  having  quitted 
its  old  mortal  frame,  entereth  new.  .  .  . 
Knowing  it  to  be  thus,  thou  shouldst 
not  grieve." 

The  School  Lunch  Basket 

It  is  most  essential  to  good  health 
that  the  school  child  have  a  nutritious, 
well-packed  noonday  lunch.  These  lunch 
meals,  which  must  be  packed  in  a  closed 
container  and  often  carried  some  dis- 
tance by  the  ehild.  must  supply  mate- 
rials for  health  and  strength  as  well  as 
growth.  To  prepare  a  basket  lunch  that 
will  satisfy  the  appetites  of  hungry, 
growing  boys  and  girls  and  contain  the 
different  kinds  of  food  necessary  for 
health,  and  to  vary  this  from  day  to 
day,  is  a  difficult  problem.  We  are  sure 
mothers  of  school  children  who  carry 
their  noonday  lunch  will  welcome  the 
following  suggested  bills  of  fare  for  the 
lunch,  given  in  the  Bi-Weekly  Newslet- 
ter of  the  University  of  Idaho: 

1.  Sandwiches  with  sliced  tender  meat 
for  filling;  baked  apple;  oatmeal  cook- 
ies. 

2.  Slices  of  meat  loaf  or  bean  loaf; 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches;  stewed 
fruit;  gingerbread. 

3.  Bottle  of  milk;  thin  corn  bread  and 
butter;  dates;  apple. 

4.  Cottage  cheese;  rye  bread;  celery, 
and  honey  drop  cakes. 

5.  Egg  and  lettuce  sandwiches  made  of 
oatmeal  bread;  cornmeal  cakes,  and 
fruit. 

6.  Rice  cooked  in  skim  milk  and 
molded  in  cups;  cornmeal  wafers,  and 
baked  or  stewed  apples. 

If  possible  the  lunch  should  include  a 
warm  soup  or  drink,  as  such  articles 
are  conducive  to  slower  eating  and  im- 
proved digestion.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  these  lunches  observe  the  rules  of 
conservation.  Bread  made  from  victory 
flour,  sweets  from  chopped  dried  fruits, 
and  fish,  eggs  and  poultry  in  place  of 
more  solid  meats  may  be  used.  Some 
lunches  which  may  be  prepared  partly 
or  entirely  at  school,  if  the  school  has 
the  necessary  equipment,  are: 

L  Creamed  potatoes,  corn  biscuits,  and 
fruit  paste  made  from  chopped  figs, 
dates  and  raisins. 

2.  Codfish  chowder;  cornmeal  wafers; 
orange  or  sliced  oranges,  and  oatmeal 
cookies. 

3.  Spoon  bread;  cocoa;  raisin  sand- 
wiches, and  an  apple. 

4.  Bean  or  pea  soup;  crackers;  let- 
tuce sandwiches  made  with  cornmeal 
and  wheat  yeast  bread,  and  stewed  figs. 
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"No" 

"No"  is  next  to  the  shortest  word  in 
the  English  language. 

It  is  the  concentrated  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  the  central  citadel  of  character 
and  can  remain  impregnable  forever. 

It  is  the  only  path  to  reformation. 

It  is  the  steam  gauge  of  strength,  the 
barometer  of  temperance,  the  electric 
indicator  of  normal  force. 

It  is  an  automobile  safety-first  device. 

It  has  saved  more  women  than  all  the 
knights  of  chivalry. 

It  has  kept  millions  of  young  men 
from  going  over  the  Niagara  Falls  of 
drunkenness,  profligacy  and  passion. 

It  is  the  updrawn  portcullis  and  barred 
gate  of  the  castle  of  self-respect.  It  is 
the  dragon  that  guards  beauty's  tower. 

It  is  the  high  fence  that  preserves  the 
innocence  of  the  innocent. 

It  is  the  thick  wall  of  the  home,  keep- 
ing the  father  from  folly,  othe  mother 
from  indiscretion,  the  boys  from  ruin 
and  the  girls  from  shame. 

It  is  the  one  word  you  can  always 
say  when  you  can't  think  of  anything 
else. 

It  is  the  one  answer  that  needs  no 
explanation. 

The  mule  is  the  surest-footed  and 
most  dependable  of  all  domestic  animals. 
"No"  is  the  mule-power  of  the  soul. 

Say  it  and  mean  it.  Say  it  and  look 
your  man  in  the  eye. 

Say  it  and  don't  hesitate. 

A  good  round  "No"  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  known  shells  from  the  human 
howitzer. 

In  the  great  parliament  of  life  the 
"Noes"  have  it. 

The  value  of  any  "Yes"  you  utter  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  "Noes" 
banked  behind  it. 

Live  your  own  life  Make  your  own 
resolutions.  Mark  out  your  own  pro- 
gram.   Aim  at  your  own  work.  Deter- 


mine your  own  conduct.  And  plant  all 
around  these  an  impregnable  hedge  of 
"Noes,"  with  the  jaggedest,  sharpest 
thorns  that  grow. 

The  "No-man"  progresses  under  his 
own  steam.  He  is  not  let  about  and 
pushed  around  by  officious  tug  boats. 

The  woman  who  can  say  "No"  carries 
the  very  best  insurance  against  the  fires, 
tornadoes,  earthquakes  and  accidents 
that  threaten  womankind. 

Be  soft  and  gentle  as  you  please  out- 
wardly, but  let  the  center  of  your  soul 
be  a  "No"  as  hard  as  steel. — Dr.  Frank 
Crane. 


Care  for  Clothing 

If  you  brush  the  dust  from  your 
clothes  each  time  before  putting  them 
away  and  then  hang  them  on  hangers 
between  times  of  wearing,  you  will  not 
only  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  cleaning  and  pressing,  but  your  gar- 
ments will  last  longer  and  look  better 
than  if  frequently  cleaned  and  pressed 
with  a  hot  iron.  Even  the  children  may 
have  a  low  rod  in  the  closet  with  small 
hangers  for  their  clothes  and  be  taught 
to  put  them  there  as  soon  as  they  are 
removed.  At  first  it  will  probably  be 
more  trouble  to  see  that  they  do  this 
than  to  put  away  the  clothes  yourself, 
but  the  training  in  thrift  and  orderli- 
ness is  worth  while. 


Teach  Children  to  Help 

It  is  always  a  temptation  to  the  busy 
mother  to  perform  many  little  tasks 
herself  that  might  just  as  well  be  done 
by  the  children.  It  will  take  more  time 
to  teach  a  child  to  do  a  new  piece  of 
work  than  to  do  it  yourself,  but  your 
patience  will  be  rewarded  by  his  help- 
fulness when  the  lesson  has  been  learned 
and  his  pride  in  being  able  to  do  it  well. 
It  is  infinitely  better  for  the  child  to 
teach  him  to  help  himself  than  to  do 
too  much  for  him. 


Saving  and  Wasting  Sugar 

Save  by  using — 

Dates,  raisins,  figs,  to  sweeten  pud- 
dings and  cereals. 

Fruit  and  nut  confections  for  candy. 

Honey,  syrups,  maple  sugar,  and  mo- 
lasses in  cakes,  cookies,  and  all  desserts. 

Less  sugar  in  beverages. 

Thinner  syrups  or  no  syrups  in  can- 
ning. 

No  frostings  unless  made  without 
sugar. 

Waste  by  losing — 

Sugar  dregs  in  coffee  cups  and  iced 
tea  tumblers. 

Sugar  leavings  in  cereal  bowls  and 
saucers. 

Sugar  spilled  in  little  lots  in  cooking. 

Sugar  spent  to  make  caramel  for  flavor 
or  coloring. 

Good  sugar  spoiled  in  scorched  food 
or  by  careless  cooking. 

Pieces  of  cake  or  cookies  or  any  sweet- 
ened dessert  left  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  Table  Oilcloth 

Where  does  your  table  oilcloth  wear 
out  first?  On  the  corners?  When  you 
get  a  new  one,  paste  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  on  the  under  side  where  each  of 
the  corners  falls  over  the  sharp  o^ge  of 
the  table.  Several  layers  of  newspapers 
placed  on  a  pantry  shelf  and  extending 
over  the  edge  will  make  the  shelf  oil- 
cloth last  much  longer. 


Food  for  Young  Children 

A  little  child  who  is  carefully  fed  in 
accordance  with  his  bodily  needs  as  these 
are  now  understood,  says  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 717  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  receives  every  day 
at  least  one  food  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups : 

1.  Milk  and  dishes  made  chiefly  of 
milk — most  important  of  the  group  as 
regards  children's  diet;  meat,  fish,  poul- 
try, eggs,  and  meat  substitutes. 

2.  Bread  and  other  cereal  foods. 

3.  Butter  and  other  wholesome  fats. 

4.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 

5.  Simple  sweets. 

Milk  is  the  most  important  food  for 
young  children  and  should  be  given  each 
day.  A  quart  of  milk  a  day  is  a  good 
allowance  for  a  child.  The  greater  part 
of  this  is  usually  given  as  a  drink  or 
served  on  cereals  or  in  the  form  of  bread 
and  milk.  It  may  also  be  used  in  soups, 
gravies,  custards,  and  puddings,  or  in 
place  of  water  in  cooking  cereals,  or 
served  on  fruits  that  are  not  very  acid. 
When  used  as  a  drink  it  should  be 
sipped,  not  gulped  down,  because  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  causes  milk  to 
clot  in  the  stomach  and  if  large  swallows 


are  taken  large  clots  are  formed  which 
are  difficult  to  digest. 

Being  a  liquid,  milk  is  sometimes 
thought  of  simply  as  a  beverage  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  its  value  as  food. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  If  all  the  water 
were  driven  off  from  a  quart  of  whole 
milk,  there  would  be  left  about  half  a 
cupful  of  the  very  best  substances,  in- 
cluding butter  fat,  a  kind  of  sugar  not 
so  sweet  as  granulated  sugar,  known  as 
"milk  sugar,"  and  also  materials  which 
are  needed  to  make  muscles,  bones, 
teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Be- 
sides all  this  nourishment,  milk  contains 
a  very  small  amount  of  a  substance  or 
substances  now  thought  to  help  the  body 
of  the  child  to  make  good  use  of  other 
foods.  For  this  reason  milk  is  often 
spoken  of  as  "growth  promoting."  It  is 
the  natural  food  of  the  young  animal, 
and  apparently  nothing  can  serve  so  well 
as  the  basis  for  the  diet  of  the  healthy 
child. 
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Just  How  It's  Done 

A  black  mammy's  recipes  for  her 
cakes : 

"Why,  sure,  honey,  I'll  tell  you  jes' 
how  to  do  it.  You  takes  as  much  meal 
as  you  wants,  mix  in  some  flour  an' 
three  or  four  aigs,  put  in  milk  'nough 
to  make  it  thick  as  it  oughter  be;  don't 
forgit  a  pinch  or  two  o'  salt  and  a  good- 
sized  lump  o'  butter;  drop  in  a  little 
sugar,  too;  den  fill  de  little  pans  an' 
put  'em  in  de  oven  .  .  .  till  dey's 
done,  honey." 


Rye  Bread 

Rye  bread  may  be  made  by  any 
method  which  you  use  for  making  wheat 
bread.  Substitute  two  cupfuls  of  rye 
flour  and  three  cupfuls  of  wheat  flour 
for  every  five  cupfuls  of  standard  wheat 
flour  you  would  use  in  making  white 
bread.  Rye  bread  should  be  softer  than 
white  bread,  but  well -kneaded.  When 
light,  form  into  loaves  and  allow  them 
to  rise  to  double  their  size.  Brush  over 
with  water  and  egg  and  bake  in  a  slower 
oven  than  for  white  bread.  Many  peo- 
ple like  the  flavor  of  caraway  seeds  in 
rye  bread.  These  may  be  put  in  the 
sponge. 


Tamale  Pie 

2  cupfuls  corn  meal 
2%  teaspoonfuls  salt 
G  cupfuls  boiling  water 
1  onion 

1  tablespoonful  fat 

1  pound  hamburger  steak 

2  cupfuls  tomatoes 

%  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  or 
one    small    chopped  sweet 
pepper. 

Make  a  mush  by  stirring  the  corn  meal 
and  1-J  teaspoonfuls  of  the  salt  into  boil- 
ing water.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  or 
over  water  for  forty-five  minutes. 
Brown  the  onion  in  the  fat,  add  the  ham- 
burger steak  and  stir  until  the  red  color 
disappears.  Add  the  tomato,  pepper,  and 
remaining  salt.  Grease  the  baking  dish, 
put  in  a  layer  of  corn  meal  mush,  add 
the  seasoned  meat,  and  cover  with  mush. 
Bake  thirty  minutes.  This  makes  suffi- 
cient to  serve  six  people. — U.  S.  Food 
Administration. 


Old-Fashioned  Pudding  Sauce 

1  cupful  corn  syrup 

1  cupful  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch 

4  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

Mix  the  cornstarch  with  small  amount 
of  water.  Mix  the  syrup  and  water,  add 
cornstarch  gradually  and  cook  until 
thickened.  Add  flavoring  and  serve  on 
pudding. 


Mary's  Son 

While  the  world  about  him  slept, 

Nor  cared  that  he  was  born; 
One  gentle  face  above  him  kept 

Its  mother  watch  till  morn; 
And  if  his  baby  eyes  could  tell 

What  grace  and  glory  were. 
No  roar  of  gun.  no  boom  of  bell 

Were  worth  the  look  of  her. 

Now  praise  to  God  that  ere  his  grace 

Was  scorned  and  he  reviled, 
He  looked  into  his  mother's  face 

A  little  helpless  child. 
And  praise  to  God  that  ere  men  strove 

About  his  tomb  in  war 
One  loved  him  with  a  mother's  love 

Nor  knew  a  creed  therefor. 

— John  Charles  McNeill. 


Tom  Thompson  of  the  Herington  Sun 
observes  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  woman  who  can  compound  and  pre- 
pare good  mince  meat  is  of  more  use  to 
humanity  than  the  soprano  who  can  take 
high  C  or  the  elocutionist  who  can  make 
the  winds  go  "Woo-OO-oo!" 


No.  9064 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The  dress  buttons  from 
neck  kto  hem  and  may  be  stitched  to- 
gether at  the  waist  line.  The  Buster  Brown 
collar  with  a  soft  silk  tie  is  very  girlish  and 
attractive.  The  shoulder  strap  in  the  small 
view  may  be  used.  No.  9057 — Ladies'  and 
Misses'  Four-Piece  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  16 
and  18  years,  and  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches 
waist  measure.  The  side-front  gores  of  the 
skirt  are  cut  in  pointed  outline  and  the 
plaits  are  inserted  under  each  point.  The 
front  gore  is  in  panel  effect  and  the  button 
trimming  gives  the  finishing  touch.  No. 
9048 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
apron  is  cut  all  in  one  piece  and  the  neck 
is  slashed  and  laced  with  a  cotton  tape. 
The  short  kimono  sleeves  are  lengthened  by 
sections  of  the  plain  material  which  are 
gathered  on  elastics  at  the  elbows. 


Forestry  Terms 

"What  is  your  favorite  tree?"  asked 
the  romantic  girl. 

"Yew,"  promptly  replied  the  gallant 
young  man. 


No.  8981 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36.  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
graceful  roll  collar  is  crossed  and  it  joins  a 
square  vest  which  is  inset  at  the  front. 
Tiny  fancy  buttons  decorate  the  center  front 
of  the  vest.  The  waist  is  gathered  at  the 
shoulders  and  the  long  sleeves  are  also 
gathered  into  cuffs  with  scalloped  turn- 
overs. No.  8976 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  An  excellent  little 
every-day  dress  is  shown  in  this  number. 
The  plain  waist  has  an  inset  vest  with 
rounded  upper  edge.  The  neck  edge  is  out- 
lined by  a  roll  collar  in  a  smart  shape.  The 
two-piece  skirt  is  seamed  at  the  sides  and 
is  plaited  at  the  front  to  form  the  panel 
effect  which  continues  the  line  of  the  vest. 
No.  9005 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Slip-On  Wrap- 
per: Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  apron  is  very  practical  and 
easy  to  make.  It  is  open  as  far  as  the 
waistline  at  center  front,  so  that  it  can  be 
quickly  slipped  on.  It  is  in  one  piece,  with 
seams  on  the  shoulders.  The  large  patch 
pockets  are  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG 

Buy  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Spotted  Polands  on  earth. 
Recorded  in  recognized  record.    Have  your  order  booked  now. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  Box  K,  JAMESPORT,  MO. 
ERHART'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Have  a  great  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Some  by  the  1200-pound,  A  Big  Wonder. 
Will  make  prices  on  pairs  and  trios  not  re- 
lated. All  immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Bred  Sow  Sale  Feb.  19.  1919. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS 

NESS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Deming  Ranch  Poland  Chinas. 
Big-Type  Poland  China  Hogs 

For  Sale — Fifty  spring  boars,  real  farmer 
boars  and  herd  boar  prospects;  100  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  or  come  and  see  our 
herd. 

Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan. 

(H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herd  Manager) 

BIG-TYPE  BABY  POLANDS 

Well  bred,  heavy  boned.  Twenty  dollars 
for  choice.  Trios  for  fifty  dollars.  Pedi- 
gree with  every  pig. 

O.  L.  Isaacs,  Peabody,  Kansas 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Strictly  big  type  March  and  April  pigs, 
either  sex.  Nothing  but  tops  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Guarantee  to  please.  All  cholera 
Immune.     A.  A.  .MEYER.  McLouth,  Kansas. 

LONE  CEDAR  POLAND  CHINAS— A  splen- 
did lot  of  bred  gilts  by  Big  Chimes,  a  great 
son  of  Big  Hadley  Jr.  and  out  of  high  class 
mature  sows;  also  a  few  tried  sows  and  fall 
pigs.  All  immuned.  A.  A.  Meyer.McLouth,  Hs. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS— April 

boars  ready  to  ship;  also  summer  pigs. 

T.  T.  LANGFOKD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

Townview  Herd  Poland  Chinas 

Ten  Rugged  Spring  Boars,  weight  about 
175  pounds,  at  $50  each.  Eight  March  and 
April  Boars,  weight  135  to  150  pounds,  $40 
each.  These  boars  are  immune,  heavy- 
boned  and  ready  for  business.  Send  check 
and  get  hog  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
CHAS.   E.   GREENE,  PEABODY,  KANSAS 

Henry's  Big  Type  Polands 

March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  Mammoth 
Orange,  Smooth  Prospect  and  Big  Bob  2d, 
out  of  sows  the  best  of  big  type  breeding. 
Everything  immune. 

John  D.  Henry,  Route  1,  Leccmptcn,  Kansas 

HOGS!  HOGS!  FOR  SALE! 

Big  Registered  Poland  Chinas  and  English 
Berkshires  that  weigh  and  win.  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  Chickens  that  lay.    See  or  write 

S.  Y.  BURKS,  BOLIVAR,  MO. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCH  E  RON  -BELGIAN-SHIRES 

Registered  mares  with  colts  at  side 
and  bred  again;  registered  filliea,  stal- 
lions one  to  five  years  old ;  grown 
ourselves  the  ancestors  for  five  gen- 
erations on  dam  side.  Sires  imported. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7.  Chariton,  Iowa 
(Above  Kansas  City) 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Some  good  young  stallions  sired  by  Algare 
and  Bosquet,  two  great  herd  sires.  These 
young  stallions  are  very  promising  and  priced 
to  sell. 

D.  A.  HARRIS    -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 
Registered  Jacks  and  Jennets.    Good  indi- 
viduals,   good    colors.      Have    some  choice 
young  jacks  that  are  priced  to  sell  quick. 
GEO.  S.  APP,  ARCHIE.  MISSOURI 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


LOOK  HERE, 
ANGUS  BREEDERS! 

I  want  to  reduce  my  herd  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  consisting  of  cows,  bulls  and 
heifers.  Attractive  prices  for  early  buyers. 
If  you  want  the  best  kind  of  low-down, 
beefy  Angus,  come  at  once. 

CLEMENTS,  KANS. 


D.  J.  WHITE, 


Dietrich's  Aberdeen-Angus 

Aged  bulls,  fifteen  choice  spring  bulls. 
Females,  all  ages. 

GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE,  KAN. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

FRANK  R!  AKF LlT<?  stock  Auctioneer 
r  t\*\n  rv  dlanc  t  make  sales  any where 

Write  for  date.       VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 

W.  B.  CARPENTER  \\?°ti%^e\ 

President  Missouri  Auction  School 
818  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER  —  Fifteen 

years'  experience..-  Wire  for  date. 

JOHN   P.    SNYDER.   HUTCHINSON.  KAN. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 
Good    individuals    of    serviceable    age,  of 
May  Royal,  May  Rose,  Masher  Sequel,  Ray- 
mond of  the  Preel  breeding.    Write  or  come 
and  see  them. 

ADAMS    FARM,    GASHLAND,  MISSOURI 

Twelve  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
F.  S.  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAMS 
C.  M.  Albright,  Overbrook,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED    POLLED    CATTLE    FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  and  some  extra  good  young 
cows  to  calve  in  early  spring.  A  few  year- 
ling heifers. 

I.   W:   POULTON,  MEDORA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Red  Polled  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Spe- 
cial price  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  J.  HARRISON      -      AXTELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLS,  BOTH  SEXES,  BEST  OF 
BREEDING. 
Charles  Morrison  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  Ten  bulls,  seven  to  fifteen 
months  old;  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  Two 
Scotch  bulls  by  Type's  Goods,  one  a  Bra- 
with  Bud,  the  other  a  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
All  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonably. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 
Write  Me  Your  Wants 

Cloverdale  Farm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Three  Shorthorn  heifers,  two 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan; 
also  a  fine  roan  yearling  Scotch  bull,  a  real 
herd  bull  for  some  one.  Heifers,  $150  to 
$225;  bull,  $300.     Must  go  soon  at  this. 

Wesley  Jewell,  Humboldt,  Ks. 
Mulefoot  Hogs-Shorthorn  Bulls 

No  hogs  for  sale  at  present.  Four  bulls 
eight  to  fourteen  months  old,  roans  and  a 
red.  sired  by  Knox  Knoll  Dale  617322,  priced 
from  $150  to  $225. 

Knox  Knoll  Stock  Farm,  Humboldt,  Kansas 

MARK'S  LODGE  RED  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — 25  well  bred  cows  and  heifers 
bred,  priced  reasonable.     A  few  young  bulls 
by    Double    Diamond    by    Diamond  Goods. 
Price,  $150.    Come  and  see  my  herd. 
M.  F.  MARKS,   VALLEY  FALLS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
WIRE  FOR  DUROC  BOAR 

Wire  at  once  at  my  expense  for  Duroc 
boar  to  be  shipped  before  you  pay  for  him. 
We  guarantee  pedigree,  price,  size,  bone, 
length,  immunity,  and  a  breeder.  Send  him 
back  if  not  satisfied.  You  can't  afford  to 
wait. 

F.  C.  CROCKER 
Box  K  Filley,  Nebraska 

Ellen  Dale  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  Duroc  Jerseys  of  blood  lines  of  Wat- 
son's Wonder,  Ideal  Pathfinder,  Crimson 
Orion  King  and  Joe  Orion  5th,  also  Short- 
horn bulls  and  bred  heifers. 

R.  C.  Watson-  Altoona,  Kansas 
40  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Cholera  immuned,  of  rare  breeding  and 
excellent  individuality.  Grandsons  of  the 
two  grand  champion  boars  of  Iowa.  None 
better. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

HIGHVIEW  DUROCS 

Home  of  Repeater  by  Joe  Orion  King  and 
Golden  Reaper  by  Pathfinder.  For  sale — 
spring  boars  and  a  few  bred  gilts.  I  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

F.  J.  MOSER      -      -      -      GOFF,  KANSAS 

R.  H.  I) IX  &  SON'S  DUROCS 
For  Sale — One  choice  spring  boar,  a  real 
herd  header.  Twelve  spring  gilts  bred  to 
Giant  Crimson  by  G.  M.'s  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  prize  winning  boar.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.     Write  todav. 

R.  H.  DIX  &  SON,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 

WOODDELL'S  DUROCS 

I  am  going  to  slash  prices  on  boars  the 
next  thirty  days.  If  you  want  a  good  boar 
at  a  bargain,  write  at  once. 

G.  B.  WOODDELL  -  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

Duroc  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

For  Sale — Several  well  bred  sows  and  bred 
gilts  bred  for  early  March  and  April  litters, 
priced  to  sell.  Also  a  few  spring  boars. 
First  check  or  draft  gets  choice.  Sold  on  an 
absolute  guarantee  or  money  back. 
JOHN  A.  REED  &  SONS,  LYONS.  KANSAS 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

6.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.J.Cody,  Manager  Stock  Advertising 
O.  W.  Devine,  Field  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March   25,   1919 — H.   T.    Hineman  &  Sons, 
Dighton,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

Jan.  1919 — Rockbrook  Farm  Dispersion 
Sale,  South  Omaha,  Neb.  Henry  C.  Gliss- 
man,  Station  B.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  18 — B.  E.  Tot  ten,  Topeka,  Kan.  Ben 
Schneider,  Nortonville,  Kan.,  sale  man- 
ager. 

March  25,  1919 — Kansas  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association  sale,  Topeka.  W.  H.  Mott, 
sale  manager. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Feb.  14,  1919 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Jan.  8 — Henry  Hayman,  Formoso,  Kan. 
Jan.  29 — Adams  &  Mason.  Gypsum,  Kan. 
Jan.  31 — H.  E.  Myers,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.  6,  1919 — H.   B.    Walter  &   Son,  Effing- 
ham, Kan. 

Feb.  8 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard.  Kan. 
Feb.  11,  1919  —  O.     B.     Clemetson,  Holton, 
Kan. 

Feb.  11 — Joe    Schneider    &    T.    A.  Corkhill, 

Nortonville,  Kan. 
Feb.  12,  1919 — James  Barnett,  Denison,  Kan. 
Feb.  13,  1919  —  Herman   Groninger  &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  17,  1919— Ed   Cook,   Mayfield,  Kan. 
Feb.  18,    1919 — F.    Olivier   &   Son,  Danville, 

Kan.    Bred  sow  sale. 
Feb.  17 — C.  S.  Nevius  &  Sons,  Chiles,  Kan. 
Feb.  19,  1919  —  A.    J.    Erhart   &   Son,  Ness 

City,  Kan. ;  sale  at  Hutchinson. 
Feb.  20,  1919  —  Ross    &    Vincent,  Sterling, 

Kan. 

Feb.  21,  1919 — Bruce  Hunter,  Lyons,  Kan. 
Feb.  22,  1919  —  Bert    E.    Hodson,  Ashland, 

Kan. ;  sale  at  Wichita. 
March  4,  1919 — Jones  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
March  5,  1919 — Schmitz  Bros.,  Seneca,  Kan. 
March  7 — Chas.  E.  Green,  Peabody,  Kan. 
March  8 — V.  O.  Johnson,  Aulne,  Kan. 


Duroc  Jerseys. 
Jan.  28 — W.     R.     Huston,     Americus,  Kan. 

Duroc   dispersion   and  general   farm  sale. 
Feb.  14,  1919— W.  W.   Zink,  Turon,  Kan. 
Feb.  26,  1919 — John    W.     Petford,  Safford- 

ville,  Kan. ;  sale  at  Emporia. 
Feb.  27,  1919— W.  W.  Otey  &  Son,  Winfield, 

Kan. 

Feb.  28,  1919 — Wouddell  &  Daner,  Winfield, 
Kan. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  1 — R.  W.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 
Feb.  18 — Everett  Hays,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Kan. 


Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  11 — Arthur  Mosse,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Feb.  27,  1919  —  Henry     Murr,  Tonganoxie, 
Kan. 

The  joint  public  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
held  at  Holton,  Kansas,  December  19,  by  D. 
L.  Dawdy,  Ed  Stegelin,  John  Miller,  E.  S. 
Woodworth  and  Hoskins  Bros.,  resulted  in 
the  disposal  of  the  thirty-six  head  cata- 
logued at  an  average  of  $175.14.  The  four 
head  of  bulls  sold  averaged  $191.25.  Thirty- 
four  head  of  cows  and  heifers  averaged 
$173.12.     The   top   price   of    $340   was  paid 


December  28,  1918 

for  No.  19,  a  splendid  four-year-old  heifer 
going  to  H.  G.  Urich,  of  Scranton,  Kansas. 
While  no  sensational  prices  figured  in  the 
auction,  the  averages  were  very  fair  and, 
while  low  enough  to  permit  of  liberal  in- 
vestments, were  high  enough  to  provide  a 
small  profit  to  the  producer,  and  the  re- 
turns for  the  entire  sale  were  very  satis- 
factory to  all  the  consignors. 


W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons,  of  Elgin,  Illinois, 
owners  of  herds  of  pure-bred  and  high- 
grade  Holsteins  that  are  among  the  best 
now  assembled,  report  their  herds  doing 
well.  Their  Holstein  farm  near  Elgin  is 
noted  for  its  good  herds  of  richly-bred  cat- 
tle and  for  its  fine  equipment.  Many  of 
the  best  producing  Holstein  herds  in  the 
country  were  started  with  foundation  stock 
from  their  farm. 

A.  A.  Meyer,  of  McLouth,  Kansas,  owner 
of  the  famous  Lone  Cedar  herd  of  big-type 
Poland  Chinas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Meyer  has  built  up  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  Poiands  in  the  state.  He  has  all 
the  popular  blood  lines  and  the  big  easv- 
feeding  type.  A  feature  of  his  herd  Just 
now  is  the  fine  lot  of  gilts  bv  sires  that 
are  among  the  best  of  the  breed. 

Ben  Schneider,  of  Nortonville,  Kansas,  has 
announced  January  18,  1919,  as  the  date  for 
a  sale  of  seventy-five  head  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle. These  cattle  are  owned  by  B.  E.  Tot- 
ten  and  consist  of  forty  head  of  verv  fash- 
ionably bred  registered  cows  and  heifers, 
also  thirty-five  head  of  high-grade  cows 
and  heifers  all  bred  to  registered  Holstein 
bulls,  to  freshen  early  in  the  spring.  The 
offering  is  a  very  high  class  lot  of  useful 
dairy  cattle  and  will  be  guaranteed  right  in 
every  way.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  the 
new  sale  pavilion  at  the  Topeka  fair 
grounds. 


John  W.  Petford,  of  Saffordville,  Kansas, 
has  announced  February  26,  1919,  for  his 
annual  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts.  Mr.  Petford  is  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  herds  of  Duroc  sows  in  Kansas 
and  three  great  boars  are  used  in  the  herd: 
Model  Ally,  who  was  grand  champion  Duroc 
Jersey  boar  at  the  1918  Topeka  fair,  assisted 
by  Illustrator  Orion  3d  and  J.  D.'s  Wonder 
1st.  J.  D.'s  Wonder  was  sired  bv  Great 
Wonder  and  his  dam  was  Grand  Lady  75th 
by  Grand  Model.  Mr.  Petford  will  offer 
twenty-three  aged  sows  bred  to  this  trio  of 
good  boars  for  early  March  litters  and 
twenty-seven  spring  and  fall  yearling  gilts 
sired  by  Illustrator  Orion  3d  that  will  be 
bred  to  Model  Ally  and  J.  D.'s  Wonder. 
This  offering  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
lots  that  will  pass  through  the  sale  ring 
during  the  spring  season. 


George  W.  Peterson,  Jr.,  of  Leonardville, 
Kansas,  owner  of  one  of  the  best  hrrds  of 
Hampshire  hogs  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine.  Mr.  Peterson  has  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed  in  his  herd,  and  a  feature 
of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot 
of  spring  gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  to  boars 
that  are  among  the  best  in  service. 


Volume  38  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Herd- 
Book  is  off  the  press  and  readv  for  delivery. 
It  contains  a  record  of  all  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle  approved  and  admit- 
ted for  entry  since  the  close  of  Volume  37. 
The  registrations  include  bulls  numbering 
from  216626  to  230705.  and  cows  from  391- 
506  to  423670 — a  total  of  14.080  males  and 
32,165  females  recorded  between  September 
1,  1917.  and  February  26,  1918.  The  grand 
total  registrations  of  Holstein-Friesian  cat- 
tle recorded  in  the  herd-books  to  date  reach 
654,375,  with  Volume  39  in  course  of  prepr 
aration.  Volume  38  contains  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  animals  registered,  their  age.  sire 
and  dam,  also  their  breeders  and  owners. 
The  price  charged  for  the  herd-book — $2.75 
delivered — is  much  below  the  actual  cost  of 
compilation,  and  every  owner  of  pure-bred 
Holstein  cattle  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  copv  by  ordering 
one  Immediately  from  the  office  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association  of  America.  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont. 


R.  W.  Sonnenmoser,  of  Weston,  Missouri, 
has  claimed  February  1  as  the  date  for  his 
Spotted  Poland  bred  sow  sale.  His  offering 
will  be  one  of  the  best  that  will  go  throueh 
the  sale  ring  this  season,  and  this  sale  will 
be  one  of  the  big  events  in  Spotted  Poland 
circles. 


Development  of  Breeding  Cows 


||OUR  years  ago  the  Fort  Hays  Ex- 
periment Station  set  out  to  learn 
something  about  the  results  of 
different  methods  of  developing 
breeding  heifers.  This  experiment,  which 
has  now  been  running  for  four  years, 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  began  with  eighty  uniform  Hereford 
heifer  calves. 

These  eighty  heifers  were  divided  into 
two  lots.  Those  in  one  lot  were  fed  as 
the  average  western  range  cattle  are  fed, 
while  the  remainder  received  the  best 
ration  possible  short  of  full  feeding. 
Half  of  the  heifers  in  each  lot  were  bred 
to  calve  at  two  years  old,  the  others 
being  carried  one  year  longer  before 
breeding.  Careful  notes  have  been  made 
upon  the  calves  resulting  and  the  devel- 
opments of  the  cows  themselves. 

The  next  year  half  of  the  heifers  in 
each  lot  dropped  their  second  calves, 
while  the  remaining  heifers  were  drop- 
ping their  first  calves  at  three  years  of 
age.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was 
to  ascertain  what  effect  feeding  would 
have  upon  the  development  of  the  cows 
in  connection  with  early  breeding. 

Next  spring  will  add  another  year  to 
the  test  and  another  crop  of  calves.  The 
observations  and  notes  made  will  give 
valuable  information  on  whether  it  pays 
to  feed  young  heifers  being  developed 
for  breeding  purposes  more  heavily  than 
is  usually  done. 

As  usual  the  experimental  period  will 
end  just  before  the  annual  roundup  at 


the  station  farm,  which  will  take  place 
early  in  April  and  will  be  a  big  occasion 
for  the  stockmen  and  farmers  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Kansas. 

The  Hays  Experiment  Station  farm  is 
the  biggest  experimental  farm  in  the 
world.  Its  value  to  the  central  and 
western  sections  of  Kansas  is  being 
more  appreciated  each  year.  In  the  de- 
tailed experimental  work  of  the  present 
season,  273  cattle  are  being  used,  the 
rest  of  the  herd  being  used  in  the  range 
experimental  ^vork.  All  the  tests  are 
conducted  under  practical  Western  Kan- 
sas conditions. 

Another  interesting  experiment  under 
way  this  year  is  a  comparison  of  Rus- 
sian thistle  hay  with  alfalfa  hay.  Rus- 
sian thistles  have  been  used  from  time 
to  time  as  an  emergency  hay  crop,  but 
there  is  no  definite  information  as  to 
their  exact  value  in.  feeding. 

There  has  been  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  some  observant  cattlemen  that 
feeds  had  an  effect  on  abortion.  A 
group  of  experiments  has  been  planued 
which  will  compare  the  effects  of  cotton- 
seed cake,  linseed  cake,  and  silage,  upon 
abortion  in  cows. 

Still  another  experiment  is  to  com- 
pare kafir  silage,  kafir  fodder  and  kafir 
stover  as  a  roughage  for  wintering  cat- 
tle. The  results  in  this  test  will  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage 
required  under  the  different  methods  of 
storing.  Exact  records  will  be  kept  not 
only  of  the  quantities  of  feed  but  the 
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75  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Will  be  Sold  at  New  Sale  Pavilion,  Topeka,  Kansas,  Fair  Grounds 

JANUARY  18,  1918 

%%  Forty  head  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,  all  bred  to  a 

S.W    son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th;  several  will  freshen  early 
in  the  spring. 

Thirty-five  head  High  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers,  all  bred 
to  registered  Holstein  bulls  to  freshen  in  spring. 

They  are  a  splendid  lot  of  dairy  cows  and  are  guaranteed 
^        right  in  every  way.    Every  animal  will  be  sold  to  the  high 
bid.    For  catalog  apply  to 

BEN  SCHNEIDER,  Nortonville,  Kansas,  Sales  Manager 


Auctioneers — Col.  Chas.  M.  Crews,  Col.  Frank .  Regan. 


acreage  of  each  required  to  winter  a 
given  number  of  cattle  so  that  a  farmer 
may  know  exactly  how  much  he  can  ex- 
pect from  kafir  on  a  given  amount  of 
land  as  stover,  as  fodder,  and  as  silage. 
This  experiment  will  continue  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Figures  will  again  be  kept  on  the  cost 
of  wintering  the  herd  bulls  and  heifer 
calves.  The  range  cattle  not  in  definite 
detailed  tests  will  be  divided  into  two 
lots.  The  cattle  in  one  lot  will  be  fed 
silage  on  buffalo  grass,  and  in  the  other 
lot  dry  roughage  on  buffalo  grass. 


Drainage  and  Irrigation 

In  this  time  of  year  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  conservation  of  food  and  the 
use  of  every  available  acre  of  ground 
for  food  production.  Not  only  should 
every  available  acre  be  used,  but  where 
possible  the  number  of  available  acres 
should  be  increased,  as  this  will  mean 
additional  food  production  and  increased 
income  as  well. 

Kansas  usually  is  not  considered  a 
state  with  great  need  for  either  drain- 
age or  irrigation,  but  the  report  of  the 
drainage  and  irrigation  engineer  of  the 
division  of  extension  of  the  agricultural 
college  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  shows  that  fifty-five  farms  were 
examined  for  drainage  improvements. 
The  improvement  of  these  farms  called 
for  the  use  of  500,000  linear  feet,  or 
nearly  100  miles  of  tile.  Under  average 
conditions  this  means  a  direct  benefit 
to  approximately  1,000  acres,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  each  of  the  fifty- 
five  farms. 

In  addition  to  tile  drainage  improve- 
ment, this  report  shows  assistance  given 
on  twenty-seven  drainage  projects. 
These  drainage  projects  involved  the 
prevention   of   overflow   of   crop  land. 


Some  of  these  districts  contain  lo.OOO 
acres.  Even  with  an  acreage  of  o,000 
acres  per  project,  this  would  mean  135,- 
000  acres  which  have  been  or  can  be 
increased  in  productive  value.  Special 
flood  and  storm  problems  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent localities  were  also  given  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state  forty- 
seven  different  irrigation  projects  were 
examined.  Most  of  these  are  pumping 
plants  used  as  crop  insurance  against 
dry  weather. 

Every  acre  of  land  that  can  be  drained 
and  used  to  increase  the  production  of 
food  will  not  only  help  at  this  time  of 
world  need,  but  will  add  permanent 
value  to  the  farm,  the  state,  and  the 
nation.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state 
food  production  can  be  made  more  cer- 
tain by  the  increased  use  and  care  of 
irrigation  projects.  With  high  prices  for 
farm  products  now  is  the  time  to  im- 
prove every  overflowed  or  swampy  acre. 
Numerous  inquiries  are  also  being  re- 
ceived by  the  department  of  drainage 
and  irrigation  regarding  wells  for  irriga- 
tion. At  present  prices,  irrigation  by 
pumping  can  be  made  very  profitable. — 
J.  B.  Marcellus. 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  per- 
ish ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will 
efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will 
crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon 
immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and 
love  of  our  fellow  men,  we  engrave  on 
those  tablets  something  which  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity. — Daniel  Web- 
ster. 


Sailor  (as  he  gazes  at  his  portion  of 
corned  beef) — "I  wonder  if  this  meat 
used  to  moo  or  whinney." 


Rainfall  of  November,  1918 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau,  Topeka 


FIVE  times  as  much  rain  fell  over  Kansas  during  this  month  as  fell  in 
November  last  year,  and  the  monthly  amounts  were  above  normal  in 
almost  all  except  the  western  counties.  As  the  ground  was  already 
thoroughly  soaked  when  the  month  began,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
moisture  in  all  parts. 

Temperatures  were  mild  and  it  was  an  ideal  month  for  wheat,  which 
made  such  a  vigorous  growth  that  it  was  necessary  to  pasture  it  heavily 
in  the  eastern  counties  to  keep  it  from  jointing.  At  the  close  of  the 
month  it  had  made  a  growth  of  from  four  to  six  inches  in  the  eastern 
two-thirds  and  its  condition  was  generally  without  a  blemish.  In  the 
western  third  its  condition  was  also  encouraging,  but  dry  weather  and 
grasshoppers  earlier  in  the  season  had  delayed  it  until  it  was  only  one  or 
two  inches  high  and  in  some  places  just  coming  up. 


B.  E.  TOTTEN,  Owner 


Ansther  "Black"  International! 

Aberdeen-Angus  won  Grand  Championships  over 
all  breeds  on  SINGLE  STEER,  Steer  HERD.  CAR- 
CASS and  BOYS'  and  GIRLS'  Calf,  losing  only  Fat 
Carlot  (first  time  since  1909).  The  interbreed 
Grand  Championship  standing  of  the  world's 
greatest  show  is  now  11  out  of  17  for  Single  Steer, 
12  out  of  15  for  Steer  Herd,  13  out  of  17  for  Fat 
Carlot,  and  16  out  of  17  for  Carcass,  in  favor  of 
the  Aberdeen-Angus.  Write  for  "Results  of 
Internationals." 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS :     First  in  War,  First  in 
Peace,  First  in  Reconstruction ! 
AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
817  K.  F.  Exchange  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


THE 


The  investment  breed  — 
the  profit  producers.  Richer 
milk  from  less  feed.  Cheese 
and  butter  that  brine  better 

prices .   The  facta  about  the  Je 
make  other  breeds  seem  extr  va- 
i  emnt.  Let  us  send  them  fr«e.  Writ* 
Breeders  for  prices  and  pedfffreea. 
The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 
375  West  23rd  Street 
New  York 


TESSORO  PLACE 

OWL  INTEREST  FINANCE  JERSEYS 
(Register  of  Merit) 

All  our  bull  calves  are  sold  and  now  offer  young 
cows  and  heifers  from  our  herd.  Cows  are  either 
in  Register  of  Merit  or  qualifying  and  most  of 
the  heifers  have  dams  with  R.  or  M.  records. 
These  cows  will  be  priced  where  their  offspring 
and  production  above  feed  cost  will  more«^han 
pay  for  themselves  in  one  year.  For  the  profit- 
able kind,  write,  or  come  and  see. 
R.  A.  GILLILAND       -       MAYETTA.  KANSAS 


I  LONGVIEW  JERSEYS 

(Register  of  Merit  Herd) 

Bull  calves  sired  by  champion  bulls  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams,  for  sale  at 
all  times. 

Longview  Farm 

LEE'S  SUMMIT        -        -  MISSOURI 


FOR  SALE. — Five  registered  cows,  to 
be  fresh  in  January.  We  are  pricing 
them  very  reasonable.  They  are  strictly 
high  class,  perfect  individuals  and  the 
best  blood  lines.  Also  young  things  and 
bred  heifers. 

J;  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kan, 


BROOKSIDE  JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS,  few  old  enough 
for  service  from  Eminent  Flying  Fox  dams,  sired 
by  Idalia's  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  great  Queen's 
Raleigh.    Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  MARSHAL.!,,  SYLVIA,  KAN. 


J.  B.  PORTER  &  SONS,  Mayetta,  Kansas 
Breeders  of  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Cattle 

A  small  but  select  herd  of  producing 
cattle,  rich  in  blood  of  Gamboge.  Oxford 
Lad,  Golden  Fern's  Lad.  Leda's  Fern  Lad, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Holstein  Calves 

Choice,  highly-bred,  beautifully  marked 
calves,  either  sex,  $17.00  each.  Also  cows, 
heifers  and  service  bulls.  Write 

W.  C.  Kenyon  &  Sons 

Holstein  Stock  Farms,  Box  33,  Elgin,  Illinois 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Ten  fresh  registered  cows  and  heifers,  six 
registered  bulls,  serviceable  ages,  out  of 
cows  with  records  up  to  23  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  Ten  high  grade  heifers  out 
of  a  bull  whose  three  nearest  dams  aver- 
aged over  25  pounds  per  week,  bred  grade 
heifers,  $125;  yearlings.  $65;  almost  white. 
Write  or  come  and  see  my  herd. 

Chas.  V.  Sass 

1013  North  Fifth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Holstein  Bulls — Registered 

Some  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Some  sired 
by  Sir  Rag  Apple  Superba  207682. 

LILAC  DAIRY  FARM 
Route  3  Topeka,  Kansas 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Service    bulls:    bull    calves.      Their  heifers 

will  outyield  the  dams  by  10-50  per  cent. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Are.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — High  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  fresh  and  springers.     Single  or  car- 
load  lots.     Sale  barn  in  town.     Come  and 
see  me.     Office  at  Midland  Hotel. 
GEO.    F.   DERBY,    CAMERON.  MISSOURI 

BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  choice  registered  Holstein  bulls, 
ready  for  light  service,  and  some  bred 
heifers  to  a  32-pound  sire. 

J.  P.  MAST.        -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

SEGRIST  &.  STEPHENSON,  KOLTON,  KANSAS 

Breeders  exclusively  of  pure-bred  prize-winning  record- 
breaking  Holsteins.    Correspondence  solicited. 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  o<  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BHXTi.EY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


ALLEN  CENTER  STOCK  FARM 

Registered  Jerseys   from  choice  cows. 
Sire's  dam  is  the  highest  producing  cow 
in  Kansas.     Prices  reasonable. 
TREPWAY  &  SON,  LA  HARPE,  KANS. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Registered  Hampshire  Hogs — Sows  and  Spring 
Gilts,  bred  or  open.  Choice  spring  boars.  Dou- 
ble treated.    Geo.  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls.  Kansas 

SPECIAL  IN  HAMPSHIRES 

Three  tried   sows,  20  choice  spring  gilts, 
open  or  bred  to  Leonardville  Boy,  he  out  of 
Scudder's  Cherokee.    Few  good  males.  Some 
fall  pigs.    All  stock  registered.  Write 
GEORGE  W.  PETTERSON,  JR., 
Route  2  Leonardville,  Kansas 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE 

SO  Head  2-Year-0ld  Bulls,  and  50  Spring  Bull  Calvee 

Strong,  rugged  farm  bulls,  range  grown.    Can  spare 
a  few  females.    200  head  cows  in  herd  to  pick  from. 
Don't  delay  if  you  want  good  cattle. 
E.  E.  FrizeU  &  Son.  Frlzell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  " 


FOR  SALE 

A  bunch  of  big  heavy-wooled 
young  registered  Shropshire 
ewes,  not  high  in  price.  Bred 
to  fine  rams. 

Howard  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


When  writing  to  Kansai 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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The  Government's  Call  for  Income  Tax  Statements 

Makes  it  Certain  that 


YOU  NEED 


BOOK 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
right  now  to  begin  keeping  Farm 
Records  so  that  you  will  have 
the  required  information  ready  to 
make  your  income  tax  statement 
next  year.  No  doubt  you  are 
already  keeping  your  records,,  Yon 
want  the  most  simplified  and 
easiest  way.  Get  this  book.  It's 
FREE. 

PRACTICAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

This  book  is  a  PRACTICAL 
Farm  Account  Book  which  has 
been  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment men,  working  in  co-operation 
with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Kan- 
sas. It  is  not  merely  theoret- 
ically correct,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  needs  as  shown 
by  practical  use  on  farms  in  this 
state. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  MAKE 
YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

Keeping  accurate  records  of 
farm  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practically  necessary 
for  the  income  tax  statement, 
but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
records  to  the  farmer.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  information 
desired  with  the  least  amount  of 
work  and  time;  that  is,  in  the 
simplest  way. 

The  book  which  KANSAS 
FARMER  is  offering  on  this  page, 
FREE  to  subscribers,  is  gotten 
up  with  the  idea  of  keeping  all 
the  information  necessary  and 
valuable  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  work.  The  book  Is  a 
one-year  record.    It  is  small  and 
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Farmers9  Account  Book 


EDW.  C  JOHNSON 

(MrtaJon  of  Extension.  Kama*  State  Agricultural  Gdief 

AND 

PRESTON  E.  McNALL 

Specialist  In  Farm  Management  Demonstration* 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
•nd  the  (J  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

I9t« 


Compliment*  of 

Kansas  Farmer 


NAME  AND  aDDMSS  or  OttNU 


ruBLUHto  *» 

THE  KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


ACTUAL  SIZS  OF  B4MMK,  8  z  II  INCHES 


convenient  to  keep.  It  contains 
full  but  simple  instructions  on 
how  to  keep  the  records  required, 
with  sufficient  blanks  for  all 
entries. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 
NOW  IN  USE  BY 
FARMERS 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
KANSAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dean  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
Preston  E.  McNall,  both  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who 
have  done  their  work  on  the  book 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

This  book  has  been  used  in 
Farm  Management  studies  on 
hundreds  of  farms  in  Kansas 
where  owners  have  heartily  co- 
operated and  offered  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  suited 
to  actual  farm  conditions.  These 
suggestions  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  latest  edition. 

CONFORMS  WITH  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  com- 
puting farmers'  incomes.  This 
includes  farm  Inventories,  farm 
receipts,  and  farm  expenses,  and 
follows  very  closely  the  book 
which  is  given  by  KANSAS 
FARMER  to  Its  subscribers. 
From  year  to  year  there  may 
be  a  few  slight  changes  made, 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  one -year  book  in  order  that 
each  year  your  book  will  conform 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
for  that  year. 


FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 


HOW  AND  WHERE 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


Kansas  Farmer  desires  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  a  book  which  will  meet  all  their  requirements  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  The  book  described  on  this  page  is  adapted  to  your  needs  and  can  be  obtained  FREE  from  many  banks  in 
Kansas,  or  Kansas  Farmer  will  give  the  book  FREE  with  a  subscription.   Read  our  offer  below  and  send  today. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  mail  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  postpaid  one  of  these  Account  Books  for  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.00.   Send  us  your  order  today  and  get  your  accounts  started  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  easy  to  keep 

and  which  you  know  will  be  correct. 


SPECIAL 

To  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  already  paid  in 
advance  we  make  the  following  offers  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  six  months  at  5©  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  books  FREE  AND  POST- 
PAID. This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  paid  in  advance,  and  the  subscription  MUST 
be  a  NEW  ONE ;  that  is,  for  someone  not  taking  Kansas 
Farmer  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  BLANK 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which 
ranew  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  send  me  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book  as  per  your  offer. 


R.  F.  D. 


Town   State. 


